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WESTERN   FARM  LIFE 


January  1,  1922. 


For  fast,  thorough,  economical  spray- 
ing use  MYERS  SPRAY  PUMPS. 
You  may  have  but  a  few  trees,  vines  or 
bushes— your  garden  may  be  but  a  small 
one -your  orchard  or  vineyard  may  be 

of  limited  acreage— or  you  may  be  an  extensive 
grower  of  fruits  and  vegetables  with  thousands  of, 
trees  and  plants  under  cultivation.   It  matters  not 
which  of  these  you  are,  or  what  your  spraying  j 
needs  may  be,  they  can  all  be  successfully  filled  • 
with  a  proven  and  guaranteed  MYERS  BUCKET, 
BARREL  or  POWER  SPRAY  PUMP  of  such 
style,  size  and  capacity  as  will  exactly  meet  your  . 
requirements. 

Remember,  much  of  the  success  of  spraying" 
depends  on  the  spray  pump— remember  the  quality ! 
of  spray  pumps  eiffers  just  as  it  does  in  other 
implements.  You  can,  no  doubt,  buy  spray  pumps- 
at  lower  prices  than  asked  for  the  MYERS,  but  in 
doing  so  you  may  be  paying  for  light  weight,  under- 
sized, cheaply  equipped  pumps  that  will  last  but  a 
short  time  and  perhaps  disappoint  you  with  the 
results  produced. 

You  take  no  chances  of  this  nature  when  you  purchase' 
and  use  MYERS  SPRAY  PUMPS,  NOZZLES  and 
ACCESSORIES — regardless  of  style,  size  or  equipment,. 
Myers  Spray  Pumps  are  of  a  uniform  standard,  «U  being' 
guaranteed  for  efficient  and  long  time  service  if  properly 
used  and  cared  for.  They  throw  a  powerful  penetrating 
spray,  and  are  equally  successful  for  whitewashing,  painting, 
disinfecting  and  similar  work. 

It  requires  a  64  page  Catalog  to  show  the  entire  line  of 
MYERS  SFRAY  PUMPS,  AND  SPRAYING  ACCES- 
SORIES, and  the  new  edition  for  1922  is  just  off  the  press.i 
If  interested  in  better  spraying  and  better  spray  pumps,  write; 
us  today  for  a  free  copy  of  this  Catalog. 
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The  F.E.MYERS  &  BRO.Co.Si^o^fcS: 

MANUFACTURERS  Or 

MYERS  Honor  Bilt  PUMPS  FOR  EVERY  PURPOSE 
HAY  UNLOADING  TOOLSDOOR  HANGERS  ETC. 


STERN CANADA 

land  of  Prosperitfim. 


offers  to  home  seekers  opportunities  that  cannot 
be  secured  elsewhere.  The  thousands  of  farmers 
from  the  United  States  who  have  accepted  Can- 
ada's generous  offer  to  settle  on  FREE  homesteads 
or  buy  farm  land  in  her  provinces  have  been  well 
repaid  by  bountiful  crops.  There  is  still  avail- 
able on  easy  terms 

Fertile  Land  at  $15  to  $30  an  Acre 

—land  similar  to  that  which  through  many  years 
has  yielded  from  20  to  45  bushels  of  wheat 
to  the  acre — oats,  barley  and  flax  also  in  great 
abundance,  while  raisins  horses,  cattle,  sheep 
and  hoga  is  equally  profitable.  Hundreds  of  farm- 
era  in  western  Canada  have  raised  crops  in  a 
single  season  worth  more  than  the  whole  cost  of 
their  land.  With  such  success  comes  prosperity, 
independence,  good  homes  and  all  the  comforts 
and  conveniences  which  make  life  worth  living. 

Farm  Gardens,  Poultry*  Dairying 

are  sources  of  income  second  only  to  grain 
growing  and  stock  raising.  Attractive  cli- 
mate, good  neighbors,  churches,  schools, 
good  markets,  railroad  facititics,  rural  tele- 
phone, etc 

For  illoatrated  liU-ralorr.  map*,  description  of  farm 
/H  P'  rinninea  in  Manitoba,  Baakatche  wi 
Alberta  and  Britiah  Columbia,  reduced 
railway  lata,  etc.  writs 

K.  HADDELAND, 

Park  Hotel,  104  Central  Avenue. 

Great  Falls,  Mont 

authorized  Agent,  Oeot.  St  Immigration 
an*  Colonization,  Dominion  ot  Canada 


Bitf  Money  Boring  Wells 


nave  water  on  your  own  farm, 
la  fnars  time  make  wrllg  for  roar 
neighbors.  It  means  $1000  extra  In 
ordinary  years,  double  that  in  dry 
year*.  No  rule — no  experience  needed. 

Oitfitl  for  Gtttiig  Water  Any  wkrre 

Earth  augers,  rock  drill*  snd 
comhlord  machine*.  Engine 
Of  florae  power.    Write  /or 
tatv  trrmi  and  fret  ratalcr 
U3LFMFC.CO, 
ll«.»  743     <  la.rla.sa.  laws 


1000 

Mxtsaatife 

Alreet 
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•M.l 

<><mmI 
Jewelry 

W*  Specialise 
On  Watch** 
and  Watch 
Repairing 


If  in  note!  of  advice,  ank  Western 
Farm  Life  Service  Bureau. 


Income  Tax  Law  Changes. 

Enactment  of  the  new  revenue  legis- 
lation has  brought  to  the  offices  of  Col- 
lectors of  Internal  Revenue  a  flood  of 
inquiries  regarding  various  provisions. 
The  Revenue  Act  of  1921  became  ef- 
fective November  23,  1921 .  '  unless  oth- 
erwise provided  for." 

To  avoid  error  in  preparation  of  their 
returns  and  later  difficulties  with  the- 
Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue,  Taxpayers 
are  advised  to  carefully  note  the 
changes  and  when  they  become  effect- 
ive. 

The  excess  profits  tax  is  repealed  as 
of  January  1,  1922.  The  rates  for  1921 
are  unchanged. 

The  surtax  rates  for  the  calendar 
year  1921  are  unchanged,  and  range 
from  1  per  cent  on  the  amount  of  net 
income  between  $5,000  and  $6,000,  to 
65  per  cent  on  the  amount  of  net  in- 
come in  excess  of  $1,000,000.  For  the 
calendar  year  1922  the  surtax  rates 
range  from  1  per  cent  on  the  amount 
of  net  income  between  $6,000  and  $10,- 
000,  to  50  per  cent  of  the  net  income  in 
excess  of  $200,000. 

The  exemption  allowed  for  a  depend- 
ent is  increased  from  $200  to  $400.  Mar- 
ried persons  living  with  husband  or  wife 
and  heads  of  families  are  allowed  a 
personal  exemption  of  $2,500  (instead 
of  $2,000),  unless  the  net  income  is  in 
excess  of  $5,000,  in  which  case  the  per- 
sonal exemption  is  only  $2,000.  The 
act  provides  that  in-  no  case  shall  the 
reduction  of  personal  exemption  from 
$2,500  to  $2,000  operate  to  increase  the 
tax  which  would  be  payable  if  the  ex- 
emption were  $2,500  by  more  than  the 
amount  of  the  net  income  in  excess  of 
$5,000.  This  is  to  overcome  the  dispar- 
ity in  the  case  of  two  taxpayers,  one 
of  whom  is  just  within  the  lower  $2,000 
exemption  and  the  other  just  within  the 
higher  $2,500  exemption. 

Single  persons  and  married  persons 
not  living  with  husband  or  wife,  are  al- 
lowed an  exemption  of  $1,000.  Non- 
resident aliens  are  allowed  a  single  per- 
sonal exemption  of  $1,000.  Persons 
having  gross  incomes  for  1921  of  $5,000 
or  over  are  required  to  make  a  return, 
regardless  of  the  amount  of  net  income. 

Provision  is  made  for  the  repeal  as 
January  1,  1922,  of  the  tax  on  stock- 
holders of  a  personal  service  corpora- 
tion as  such.  After  that  date  such  cor- 
porations are  to  be  taxed  in  the  same 
manner  as  other  corporations. 

The  income  tax  on  corporations  for 
the  calendar  year  1922  and  thereafter 
is  increased  from  10  to  12^6  per  cent. 
The  $2,000  exemption  heretofore,  al- 
lowed corporations  is  to  be  granted  only 
to  those  corporations  whose  net  income 
is  $25,000  or  less. 

Many  persons  are  under  the  impres- 
sion that  the  tax  on  ice  cream,  soft 
drinks,  etc.,  monthly  returns  of  which 
are  required,  have  been  repealed  with 
the  enactment  of  the  new  act.-  These 
taxes  remain  in  force  until  the  end  of 
the  calendar  year  1921. 

No  change  is  made  in  the  tax  on  ad- 
missions, except  that  after  January  1, 
1922,  there  will  be  no  tax  where  admis- 
sion is  less  than  10  cents.  Effective 
January  1,  1922,  the  following  taxes 
are  to  be  abolished:  On  musical  instru- 
ments, sporting  goods,  chewing  gum, 
portable  electric  fans,  thermos  bottles, 
fur  articles,  pleasure  boats  and  pleasure, 
canoes,  unless  sold  for  more  than  $100, 
toilet  articles,  medicines  and  numerous 
articles  of  apparel. 

On  and  after  January  1,  1922,  the 
tax  on  various  works  of  art  is  reduced 
from  10  per  cent  to  5  per  cent;  the  tax 
on  candy  from  5  per  cent  to  3  per  cent, 
and  the  tax  on  carpets,  rugs,  trunks, 
valises,  purses,  fans,  etc.,  from  10  per 
cent  of  sales  price  in  excess  of  specified 
amounts  to  5  per  cent  of  sales  price  in 
excess  of  specified  amounts. 

The  tax  on  parcel  post  packages  is 
eliminated,  effective  January  1,  1922. 

The  new  act  provides  that  no  taxpay- 
er shall  be  subjected  to  unnecessary  ex- 
aminations or  investigations,  and  only 
one  inspection  of  his  books  of  accounts 
shall  be  made  for  each  taxable  year 
unless  the  taxpayer  requests  otherwise, 
or  the  Commissioner  notifies  the  tax- 
payer in  writing  that  an  additional  in- 
spection is  necessary. 

The  period  for  filing  returns  on  the 
calendar  year  basis  is  from  January  1 
to  March  15,  1922.  This  year,  as  last, 
the  tax  may  be  paid  in  full  at  the  time 
of  filing  the  return  or  in  four  equal  in- 
stallments, due  on  or  before  March  15, 
June  15,  September  15  and  December 
15.— F.  W.  Howbert,  Collector  of  In- 
ternal Revenue,  District  of  Colorado. 


Stop  the  motor  when  it  is  necessary 
to  stop  your  tractor  for  any  length  of 
time — you  will  effect  quite  a  saving  of 
fuel  if  you  always  do  this. 


Weigele  Straight 
Steam  Riveted  Pipe 

for  irrigation,,  pumping  plants, 
power  lines  and  mining  purposes 
has  given  continuous  good  serv- 
ice for  more  than  thirty  years. 

Lastite  Metal  Flumes, 
Culverts  and  Pipe 

are  guaranteed  to  be  non-rust- 
ing and  will  give  many  times  the 
life  of  galvanized  iron  or  steel. 
Write  for  literature  telling  all 

abont  Lastite. 

Irrigation  Supplies 

We  manufacture  and  sell  a  com- 
pete ]mc  of  irrigation  supplies 
and  are  equipped  to  render  the 

—     best  of  service.  — 

Smoke  Staclis 

There  are  rpaiiy  reasons  why  we 
have  made  75  per  cent  of  the 
smoke  stacks  used  ir  the  state 
of  Colorado.  It  will  pay  you  to 
investigate. 

Orders  taken  now  for  next  spr-ing 

delivery. 

The  THOMPSON 

MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Successors  to 
The  Weigele  Pipe  Works. 

3005  Larimer  St.       Denver,  Colo. 

"IF  THOMPSON  MAKES  IT, 
IT'S  MADE  RIGHT." 


America'; 
Fioneer 

Dog  RfiedioinSi 


Book  on 


Di 


Dog 


iseases 

And  How  to  Feed 

MAILED  FREE  TO  ANY  ADDRESS 
BY  THE  AUTHOR 

H.  Clay  Glover  Co.,  Inc. 

118  W.  31st  Street      New  York 


Olds'  Seeds 


Go  where  you  will  you  can't  find 

better  Seed  Corn,  Oats,  Potatoes,  Clover, 
Alfalfa  or  Timothy  than  ours.  We've 
specialized  in  these  seeds  for  years.  We 
&tou>  and  handle  them  right. 
Our  Garden  Seeds  are  no  less  reliable.  No 
seed  house  has  better.  We  are  constantly 
improving  our  special  strains  and 
kseekingthe  best  forourcustomers. 
"Olds' Catalog 
Tells  the  Truth" 
•  our  slogan— is  no  idle  boast. 
Write  for  a  copy  at  once.  Guides 
you  in  plaitninfr.  cropu  and  mak- 
ing ap  seed  oraer. 

L.  L.  OLDS  SEED  COMPANY 
Drawer  se  i    Madison.  Wis. 


SPRAT, 


rRigs  of 
AlllSizes 
For  AH  Uses 


The  OSPRAYMO  LINE 

Toll  must  ii'i  •  to  set  lino  fruits,  vegetables,  shrub- 
bery, flowers.  Let  our  catalog  tell  you  about  the 
famous  High-potrcr  Orchard  Hint,  Hid  Jacket  and  1  • /- 
lotc  Jacket  Traction  Petato  Bpraycrt.  Bucket,  Barrel 
end  hnaprack  Sprayer*,  J  J  and  Pumps,  etc. 

AO  OSIMIAYMO 
sprayer  means  on* 
that  will  make  your 
v.i  :  effective.  Suc- 
tion strainer  brushes. 


High  pressure  guar- 
antced.  *  Send  today 
forlatecatnlog.  Don't 
buy  any  sprayer  till 
It  comes.  Kcshipplng 
warehouse  at  I>rnver. 
Address 

p .  Elm  Ira.  N.  Y. 


SfNIOR 
LEADER 

Power  Orchard 
Sprayer 
Field  Fore*  Pump  CoTi 


Dept. 


WRIST  WATCH 

Handsome,  g-no  rail  toed  time 
keeper,  given  for  selling-  only 
40  packs  of  vosrotable  seeds  at 
JPc  per  lonre  pack.  Fesily  sold 
—  EARN  BIG  MONEY  OR 
PREMIUMS.  Got  «*mple  tot 
today.  Send  no  money.  WE 
TRUST  YOU  till  seeds  arc  sold. 

AMERICAN  SEED  CO.  iKJ.tniV 


Windmill  Prices  Reduced 


Write  today  for  fYre  Cata- 
log and  rriiororl  prirea  on 
I  I11UI IE  Windmill*.  Food 
l.i  ;  ■  i  m  i  d  Hisr  liaivaina 
In  oil  styles 
W7  and  sires  we 
aw    JJmfl  snuiuifarlurc. 

I^WL     ssi  i 


MIVAMHD  SHU 
KMDMIll  »2S. 
CUM.  MB 
WINDMILL  CO. 
(•mot*   7th  SI  Mollldey, 
•f  >.  Tewofjo,  Kinase. 
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Sixteenth  Annual  National  Western  Stock  Show 

WEST'S  GREAT  ROUND-UP  OF  FARMERS  AND  STOCKMEN  OPENS  JAN.  14 


JUST  a  few  short  days  now  and  the 
sixteenth  annual  National  Western 
Stock  Show  will  hold  the  center  of 
interest  for  every  red-blooded  man  and 
woman  of  the  west.  The  farmer-stock- 
man may  be  bent,  but  he  is  not  broke. 
If  he  needs  a  little  tonic  to  instill  more 
life  and  pep  into  himself  and  the  indus- 
try the  remedy  is  at  hand.  It  is  the ' 
annual  roundup  of  the  builders  of  the 
west's  great  agricultural  and  livestock 
domain,  to  be  held  in  Denver,  January 
14  to  21. 

"What  about  the  Stock  Show  this 
year?"  has  been  asked  by  those  on  the 
outside.  The  answer  is:  The  National 
Western  Stock  show  is  "carrying  on" 
with  faith  and  optimism  for  the  present 
and  the  future.  It  is  the  farmer-stock- 
man's convention,  a  breeders'  institute, 
a  pep  factory,  a  clearing-house  for  mil- 
lions of  dollars'  worth  of  livestock,  and 
a  roundup  that  brings  together  ."the 
best  in  the  West." 

In  every  department  of  the  show 
there  will  be  a  strong  representation 
again  this  year.  Some  of  the  divisions 
are  larger  this  year  than  ever  before, 
others  will  hold  their  own  as  regards 
number  of  entries,  while  only  one  di- 
vision, that  of  heavy  draft  horses,  may 
be  lighter  than  last  year. 

The  Hereford  show  promises  the 
greatest  and  most  spirited  contest  for 
the  coveted  blues  and  purples  that  has 
ever  been  staged  in  the  west.  Many  of 
the  foremost  herds  of  Colorado  have 
been  represented  at  the  other  Big  shows 
of  the  country  during  the  past  season 
and  have  returned  to  fight  out  .the  final 
battle  of  supremacy  on  the  home 
grounds.  The  well  rounded  show  herd 
of  W.  N.  W.  Blayney  did  itself  proud 
on  the  Central  Western  state  fair  cir- 
cuit last  fall,  and  finished  up  a  success- 
ful season  at  the  International.  The 
breeding  herds  of  Dr.  T.  F.  DeWitt  of 
Denver,  and  J.  D.  Canary  of  Littleton 

^  were  also  well  represented  at  the  Royal 
and  the  International,  while  Geo.  W. 
Baker  of  Littleton  on  his  first  visit  to 

i     the  International,  made  a  very  good 

F  winning. 

The  show  herd  from  the  Ken  Caryl 
ranch  of  Littleton  took  in  the  Western 
Circuit  and  came  home  showered  with 
ribbons  and  trophies  that  make  them 
strong  contenders  for  places  well  in  the 
money  at  the  National  Western.  Mou- 
sel  Bros.,  of  Cambridge,  Neb.,  known 


H.  W.  HAILEY. 


wherever  Herefords  are  raised,  have 
entered  their  show  herd  at  the  National 
Western  for  the  first  time  in  three 
years.|  Numerous  other  western  breed- 
ers, including  L.  C.  Grant  of  Avondale, 
Colo.;  Johnson  Bros.,  and  A.  Christen- 
sen  of  Eagle,  Colo.;  A.  J.  Campion  of 
Denver  and  Wellington;  L.  G.  Davis  of 
Saratoga,  Wyo.;  P.  J.  Sullivan  of  Wray 
and  Denver,  and  Phillips  Highland 
ranch  of  Littleton,  will  be  on  hand  to 
give  the  judges  the  hardest  work  they 
have  had  for  many  a  day. 

The  Shorthorn  Division. 

The  Shorthorn  show  also  promises  to 
equal  in  numbers  the  1921  show  and  in 
quality  it  will  be  another  one  of  those 
championship  affairs  that  will  delight 
the  eye  of  every  lover  of  the  reds, 
whites  and  roans.  The  herds  of  Max- 
well-Miller of  Littleton  and  the  Allen 
Cattle  Co.  of  Colorado  Springs,  have 
been  to  the  International  and  returned 
with  many  honors.  Then  there  are  doz- 
ens of  other  real  herds  of  Shorthorns 
in  this  and  neighboring  states  that  will 
be  strongly  represented  in  this  great 
division  of  the  show. 

Colorado,  as  the  home  of  Milking 
Shorthorns,  has  during  the  past  year 
made  a  great  name  for  itself.  With 
five  head  entered  in  the  International  at 
Chicago,  the  Bonvue  Farms  Co.,  Den- 
ver, returned  with  three  firsts,  two 
thirds,  one  fourth,  and  senior  and  grand 
champion.  Their  International  winners 
together  with  a  full  herd  from  the 


ranch  at  Golden,  will  be  on  hand  at 
Denver.  The  Pine  Valley  Dairy  & 
Farms  Co.  of  Colorado  Springs;  J.  B. 
Benedict  of  Littleton;  W.  C.  Tegtmeyer 
&  Son  of  Edgewater,  and  perhaps  sev- 
eral other  Western  breeders  of  these 
popular  dual  purpose  cattle  will  be  on 
hand  with'  full  strings. 

Big  Holstein  Show. 

In  the  dairy  division,  the  Holsteins, 
as  usual,  will  claim  the  largest  number 
of  entries  in  what  bids  fair  to  be  the, 
greatest  Holstein  show  ever  held  in 
the  state,  with  the  principal  herds  from 
the  Arkansas  valley,  the  Johnstown 
community,  the  Pikes  Peak  region,  and 
other  dairy  sections  strongly  represent- 
ed. The  herd  of  the  Modern  Woodmen 
Sanatorium  has  been  far  afield  during 
recent  months  with  great  success,  and 
will  be  on  hand  at  the  National  Wes- 
ern  to  claim  its  share  of  the  premium 
money,  against  Colorado  entries  at 
previous  shows  and  the  state  fair. 

With  interest  in  dairying  and  hog 
raising  showing  a  most  healthy  rise  in 
all  sections  of  the  state,  hundreds  of 
farmer-dairymen  are  expected  to  be  on 
hand  to  refresh  their  ideas  of  type  and 
production  so  necessary  to  success  in 
this  industry. 

The  hog  show  is  going  to  be  a  winner 
as  usual  again  this  year  with  a  strong- 
list  of  entries.  From  the  largest  hog 
show  ever  held  at  the  state  fair,  most 
of  the  prize  winners  there  will  come  to 
Denver  to  again  show  their  relative 


Scene  in  the  judging  arena  of  the  National  Western  Stock  Show. 


merit.  Nebraska  breeders,  as  usual, 
will  be  represented  in  the  breeding 
classes,  as  will  also  the  boys'  and  girls' 
clubs  of  the  state. 

The  poultry  show  will  bring  together 
the  largest  and  best  collection  of  birds 
over  shown  in  the  state  of  Colorado.  Six 
hundred  additional  pens  have  already 
been  purchased  to  accommodate  the  en- 
tries and  several  hundred  more  will 
have  to  be  secured  before  the  big  show 
opens.  The  entire  third  floor  of  the 
draft  horse  and  industrial  building  will 
be  given  over  to  these  feathered  friends 
of  the  farmer's  wife. 

Carlot  Feeder  Cattle. 

As  usual,  the  big  feature  of  the  Na- 
tional Western  that  gives  it  a  distinct- 
ive difference  from  every  other  show  in 
the  world  is  the  division  of  feeder  cattle 
in  carload  lots.  This  year,  as  never  be- 
fore, there  is  offered  an  opportunity  for 
feeder  buyers  to  purchase  the  cream  of 
the  west's  production  in  this  line  at  fig- 
ures guaranteed  to  make  money  for 
buyers.  Former  experiences  of  selling 
a  carload  a  minute  will  be  outdone  this 
year,  according  to  Harry  Youngerman, 
manager  of  the  show,  who  reports  the 
greatest  pre-show  interest  in  this  di- 
vision that  has  ever  been  known.  Range 
and  feed  conditions  have  never  been 
better  than  this  year  and  hundreds  of 
carloads  of  prime  feeders  will  go  mill- 
ing through  the  ring  in  short  order. 
Every  day  at  the  yards  sees  strong  com- 
petition on  the  part  of  feeder  buyer- 
for  the  real  good  lots,  and  this  demand 
will  be  intensified  at  stock  show  time, 
when  local  buyers  find  themselves  in 
competition  with  the  experienced  feed- 
ers of  the  corn  belt  who  flock  to  Denver 
each  year. 

With  a  fare  and  a  half  rate  on  all 
railroads  in  the  western  states,  good 
returning  from  Denver  until  January 
25,  the  attendance  promises  to  be  a  rec- 
ord breaker  this  year.  Similar  stock 
shows  on  the  Pacific  Coast  this  year 
have  reported  record  crowds  due  in  no 
small  part  to  the  interest  of  all  farmer- 
stockmen  in  better  livestock. 

Now  is  the  time  to  begin  packing  the 
old  traveling  bag  for  a  little  journey 
into  the  land  of  good  cheer  and  optim- 
ism. Ask  your  local  railway  agent  for 
rates,  get  a  neighbor  boy  to  do  the 
chores  and  bring  the  wife  and  kiddies  to 
the  first  big  roundup  of  the  year,  at 
Denver,  January  14  to  21. 


State  Farm  Bureau  After  Ten  Thousand  Members 

CAMPAIGN  PLANNED  AT  ANNUAL  SESSION  HELD  IN  FORT  COLLINS 


PROGRESS  in  spite  "of  depressed  ag- 
ricultural conditions  was  the  out- 
standing feature  developed  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Colorado  State 
Farm  Bureau  at  Fort  Collins,  December 
9  and  10,  when  officers  made  their  re- 
poi-ts  for  1921.  That  progress  was  pos- 
sible under  the  handicap  of  unsettled 
finances  was  the  best  indication  of  the 
fact  that  the  Farm  Bureau  movement 
is  bringing  relief  to  agriculture  and 
t^al  it  is  based  on  sound  economic  prin- 
ciples and,  therefore,  able  to  withstand 
the  test  of  hard  times. 

Accredited  voting  delegates  were 
present  from  eighteen  of  the  twenty- 
five  organized  farm  bureau  counties, 
roll  call  being  answered  by  Adams. 
\rapahoe,  Boulder,  Douglas,  Elbert,  El 
"  -o,  Fremont,  Huerfano,  Kit  Carson, 
T  a  Plata,  Larimer,  Lincoln,  Mesa,  Mont- 
Morgan,   Otero,    Saguache  and 


ALVIN  T.  STEINEL. 


Weld  counties.  Some  counties  had  three 
or  more  representatives,  but  each  was 
allowed  but  one  voting  delegate  with 
the  exception  of  Montrose,  the  only 
county  in  the  state  having  a  sufficient 
paid-up  membership  to  be  entitled  to 
two  votes.  Mr.  J.  F.  Kyle,  the  only 
delegate  from  Montrose,  was  therefore 
allowed  two  votes  on  every  question. 

Following  so  closely  the  session  of 
the  Colorado  Farmers'  Congress  there 
was  no  program  of  addresses,  but  the 
entire  two-day  period  was  devoted  to 
business.  The  most  important  action 
was  the  decision  to  conduct  a  state-wide 
membership  campaign,  beginning  im- 
mediately after  the  first  of  the  year,  in 
order  to  bring  Colorado's  quota  up  to 
the  percentage  maintained  by  other 
western  states.   Ten  thousand  members 


is  the  goal. 

The  first  step  in  this  direction  will  be 
the  training  of  oiganizers,  which  was 
put  in  charge  of  MY.  W.  G.  Jamison, 
and  Mr.  J.  M.  Rodgers,  the  former  be- 
ginning his  work  in  Pueblo,  Huerfano 
and  Douglas  counties,  and  Mr.  Rodgers 
in  Boulder  and  Larimer  counties.  These 
two  men  are  pioneers  in  farm  bureau 
work  and  in  close  touch  with  the  move- 
ment nationally,  as  well  as  in  county 
and  state.  They  will  be  able,  therefore, 
to  drill  the  organizers  in  the  line  of 
-argument  necessary  to  put  the  farm 
bureau  idea  up  to  the  farmers  effect- 
ively. 

It  was  brought  out  again  that  the 
farm  bureau  is  in  no  sense  conflicting 
with  or  seeking  to  supplant  any  exist- 
ing farm  organization  and  that  its  chief 


mission  is  economic.  It  is  a  non-secret, 
non-political  business  organization  and 
has  been  likened  to  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  or  Commercial  Club  of  the 
cities  where  business  men  from  all  lines 
of  trade  and  industry  assemble  for 
united  action  on  their  larger  problems. 
No  social  or  fraternal  organization  can 
fill  this  field  completely  for  all  the 
farmers.  Accomplishments  at  Wash- 
ington in  legislative  matters,  organiza- 
tion of  the  U.  S.  Grain  Growers,  Inc.. 
the  Livestcok  Marketing  plan,  freight 
rate  reductions  and  negotiations  for 
further  reductions  and  other  big  things 
done  are  all  proof  of  the  usefulness  of 
the  farm  bureau  which  will  be  present- 
ed to  non-members  in  detail  during 
next  few  months  through  train 
ganizers.  On  this  point  the  resolul 
(Turn  to  Page  16.) 
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Fallowing  for  Winter  Wheat  Under  Short  Rainfall 

OREGON  EXPERIMENTS  PROVE  CORRECTNESS  OF  DRY  FARMING  PRACTICE. 


a  BULLETIN  on  fallowing  for  win- 
ZY  :tr  -  heat  has  just  been  issued  by 
■*  *  the  State  Agricultural  College  at 
Pullman,  Washington,  -which  is  prac- 
tically a  report  of  fallowing  experi- 
eocsts  made  at  Moro  in  eastern  Oregon. 
This  part  of  Oregon  does  not  have  the 
Pacific  Coast  climate,  but  being  east  of 
the  Cascade  Range  has  much  the  same 
climatic  conditions  as  western  Idaho, 
Utah,  etc.,  with  perhaps  less  snow  in 
winter  than  Colorado  or  New  Mexico. 

At  the  experiment  station  the  aver- 
age precipitation  is  11  inches  and  a 
small  fraction.  It  is  much  to  the  credit 
of  this  station  that  they  can  obtain  33 
bushels  of  wheat  per  acre  on  such  a 
small  allowance  of  water  and  demon- 
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know  that  we  have  obtained  a  lead 
•which  it  is  perfectly  safe  to  follow. 

On  our  x-ar.ch  in  Colorado  we  obtained 
practically  the  same  results  and  the 
best  crops  of  Turkey  Red  that  we  ever 
raised  were  planted  on  summer  fal- 
lowed land  plowed  in  March  or  April; 
but  here  also  is  another  point  perhaps 
worth  considering.  When  the  land 
needed  building  up  we  would  sometimes 
wait  until  there  was  a  deep  carpet  of 
weeds  some  six  or  eight  inches  high, 
usually  in  the  month  of  June,  and  plow 
them  under  green  for  the  benefit  of  the 
soil;  but  we  never  expected  to  get  as 
much  off  this  plowing  as  from  the  early, 


strates  what  can  be  done  by  good  plow-,  and  we  seldom  did,  and  this  is  one  of 


ing,  fallowing  and  cultivation  before 
planting. 

The  land  for  the  summer  fallow  was 
plowed  at  different  times  in  order  to 
discover  the  best  time  for  that  opera- 
tion. It  was  plowed  in  the  early  fall 
and  also  in  the  late  fall  to  lie  fallow  a 
whole  year;  then  a  plowing  was  made 
April  1,  May  1,  and  June  1.  The  re- 
sults are  shown  in  the  following  table: 

T'BLE  !. — Four-year  average  yields  of  Turkey  winter  wheat  grown  on  land  summer  fallowed  by  dif- 
ferent methods  at  the  Dry  Farming  Experiment  Station  at  Moro,  Ore.,  1913  to  1916  inclusive.* 


the  reasons  that  we  have  always  con- 
sistently recommended  early  plowing. 

We  might  also  remark  that  early 
planting  in  August  or  the  first  week  in 
September  goes  very  well  with  early 
plowing.  In  the  Rocky  Mountain  states 
there  is  nearly  always  a  rain  in  the  fall 
which  will  germinate  winter  wheat. 
Sometimes  this  occurs  the  last  of  Au- 


Methods  of  Cultivating  the  Summer  Fallow. 


Time  of 
Plowing- 

1. 

Xo  cultivation 
after  plowing 

2. 

One  harrowing 
after  plowing 

3. 

Thorough  cultiva- 
tion after  plow- 
ing 

4. 

Left     rough  till 
spring.  Thorough 
cultivation. 

Bushels 
per  acre 

Bushels 
per  acre 

Bushels 
per  acre 

Bushels 
per  acre 

-  -  te  fall  

25.6 
25.3 
21.8 

30.2 
27.4 
22.3 

33.5 
27.2 
21.0 

29.2 
25.0 

period?  The  fallow  is  plowed  deep  as 
a  precipitation  of  twelve  or  fourteen 
-soon  as  the  rains  commence  and  from 
inches,  eight  inches  are  often  conserved 
for  the  future  crop. 

This  eight  inches  of  water  will  be  al- 
most entirely  in  the  top  four  feet,  each 
foot  containing  about  two  inches  at  the 
beginning  of  the  dry  season.  The  top 
foot,  of  course,  commences  to  dry  out 
even  when  cultivated  and  the  loss  at  the 
end  of  five  months'  drouth  will  be  ap- 
proximately about  one  inch  and  a  half. 
The  second  foot  will  probably  loose 
about  one  inch  and  the  third  half  an 
inch,  the  fourth  losing  nothing  worth 
mentioning.  Thus  the  total  loss  will  be 
something  like  three  inches,  five  re- 
maining in  the  subsoil.  The  deeper  the 
moisture  the  less  loss  by  evaporation, 
and  since  the  roots  of  small  grain  will 
follow  it  down  from  4  to  7  feet  there  is 
no  question  but  what  they  can  use  it. 

Those  whose  experience  in  farming 
has  been  concerned  chiefly  with  the  top 
foot  of  soil  have  an  idea  that  nearly  all 
the  moisture  is  lost  to  the  crop  when 
the  surface  is  dry  down  to  half  a  foot 
or  so;  but  this  is  not  the  case.  If  the 
subsoil  holds  plenty  of  conserved  moist- 
ure almost  any  good  rain  will  wet  up 
the  top  and  start  the  crop. 

Fertility  and  Soil  Moisture. 

Another  part  of  this  Washington 
state  bulletin  relates  some  interesting 
experiments  to  determine  the  relation 
of  fertility  to  soil  moisture. 

TABLE  II. — Relation  of  the  strength  of  the  nutrient  solution  to  the  water  requirement  of  and  the 
growth  made  by  wheat  plants  when  grown  in  a  pure  quartz  soil.* 


generally  understood.  Some  fifteen 
years  ago  at  one  of  the  Dry  Farm  Con- 
gress conventions  our  Dr.  Vernon  T. 
Cooke  offered  an  opinion  that  as  a  gen- 
eral rule  our  dry  farm  soils  would  aver- 
age higher  in  fertility  than  the  washed- 
out  soils  of  the  East.  The  Doctor  was 
quite  right;  but  it  was  not  till  lately 
that  this  fact  is  becoming  generally 
recognized. 

Under  a  precipitation  of  about  14 
inches  the  water  seldom  penetrates  the 
prairie  sod  more  than  about  two  feet, 
so  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  top  fer- 
tility and  humus  extracts  to  get  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  roots  of  all  ordinary 
crops.  In  the  east  with  a  precipitation 
of  30  or  40  inches 'the  water  may  wash 
out  the  surface  and  sinking  down  lose 
all  the  fertility  in  gravel  or  sandy  sub- 
soils 10,  20  or  30  feet  below  and  out 
of  reach  of  everything  but  tree  roots. 

The  popular  opinion  with  regard  to 
dry  places  and  deserts  is  that  the  soil 
is  no  good  because  nothing  much  seems 
to  be  growing  there;  but  we  know  noth- 
ing about  what  a  desert  will  grow  until 
we  put  water  on  it.  Another  theory  is 
that  the  soil  should  never  be  exposed 
to  the  rays  of  the  sun  but  kept  covered 
as  much  as  possible.  This  is  also  falla- 
cious. What  happens  on  sun-burnt  soil 
is  this:  The  heat  and  dryness  stops  all 
fermentation  and  bacterial  action.  Dur- 
ing the  period  of  slight  precipitation 
there  is  some  growth  of  vegetation 
which  afterwards  dries  up,  leaving  a 
little  more  humus  to  accumulate,  and 


'Both  Tables  compiled  from  Washington  Experiment  Station  Bulletin  No.  116. 


Dry  Plowing  Pays. 

is  this  table  perhaps  thn  most  inter- 
tsting  point  to  note  is  that  dry  plowing 
ie  fall  outyielded  late  fall  plowing 
when  the  land  was  in  better  condition 
for  working.  Many  farmers  are  much 
against  dry  plowing  at  any  time,  but 
we  have  often  observed  that  dry  plow- 
ing is  much  better  than  no  plowing  and 
there  is  often  a  chance  to  reduce  the 
clods  and  fine  down  the  surface  before 
planting  time  arrives,  especially  on  land 
that  is  to  be  fallowed  and  can  be  cul- 
tivated before  the  crop  is  put  in.  This 
report  also  stresses  the  fact  that  the 
early  plowed  summer  fallow  produces 
more  crop  than  the  late;  there  being  a 
steady  decrease  each  month  from  April 
1  to  June  1.  The  April  plowed  land  out- 
yielded  the  June  by  twelve  bushels  on 
the  plots  which  were  thoroughly  culti- 
vated and  kept  clean  of  weeds  through- 
out the  summer  months. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  results  tabu- 
lated are  the  average  of  four  years' 
careful  work  and  experimentation.  A 
single  year's  experiment  is  in  no  way 
conclusive  except  to  give  a  clue  as  to 
what  may  be  expected,  but  when  the 
same  results  are  obtained  year  after 
year  for  three  or  four  or  five  years  we 


gust  or  the  first  week  in  September,  and 
sometimes  in  October,  when  it  turns 
into  soft  snows.  It  is  a  good  idea  to  be 
ready  for  this  rain  whenever  it  comes, 
for  if  the  wheat  is  put  in  deep,  about 
three  inches,  there  is  no  danger  of  it 
drying  out  and  it  is  a  great  benefit  to 
the  crop  if  it  can  cover  the  ground  be- 
fore the  winds  start,  or  the  zero  weath- 
er begins. 

Fallowing  for  wheat  and  other  grain 
has  been  the  rule  in  California,  Oregon, 
Utah  and  other  states  for  many  years 
and  is  responsible  for  the  high  yields 
which  prevail  there. 

A  California  Experience. 

One  of  the  largest  crops  raised  in  the 
dry  districts  of  California  was  by  an 
enterprising  farmer  of  Dixon,  Solano 
county,  Mr.  J.  Ahern,  who  thought  he 
would  try  what  two  years  of  summer 
fallowing  would  bring  in  the  way  of 
a  dry-farm  crop.  On  a  38-acre  field  he 
raised  41  sacks  of  barley  weighing  110 
pounds  each  per  acre.  This  is  the  more 
remarkable  because  the  moisture  in  the 
fallow  has  to  be  carried  through  a  dry 
the  loss  of  soil  moisture  dui-ing  this 
season  of  about  five  months.    What  is 


-"Strength  of  the  nutrient  «olu- 
.  tiou  in  per  cent. 

Pounds  "of   water  required  to 
produce   1   pound   of  dry 
matter,   stem  and 
leaves  only. 

Founds  of  stem  and  Veaves  pro- 
duced    >•  ith  different 
strengths  of  nutrient 
solutions. 

.0125 

1074 

S.27 

.0166 

848 

4.20 

.0333 

700 

10.55 

-  .0500 

•192 

23.00 

.0666 

446 

26.56 

.1000 

316 

66.44 

Speaking  broadly  this  table  shows 
that  in  a  rich  soil  where  the  soil  solu- 
tion is  strong  only  half  the  water  is  re- 
quired to  make  a  crop  as  compared  to 
a  poor  soil  with  a  weak  soil  solution. 
We  might,  therefore,  almost  say  with 
truth  that  fertilization  is  irrigation. 
The  water  used  by  a  plant  is  mainly  a 
carrier  to  supply  the  mineral  matter 
from  the  soil  which  is  left  in  the  sap 
while  the  surplus  water  is  transpired 
into  the  atmosphere  through  the  pores 
in  the  leaves.  Therefore,  it  stands  to 
reason  that  when  the  water  carries  a 
heavy  load  much  less  of  it  is  required 
to  do  the  job  than  where  it  carries  a 
light  one.  The  relation  of  the  soil  so- 
lution to  plant  growth  is  a  most  inter- 
esting subject  and  we  propose  to  take 
this  matter  up  in  another  issue. 

Dr.  Cooke  Was  Right. 

The  fertility  of  soils  depends  on  many 
different  factors,  some  of  which  are  not 


mix  with  the  sand  every  year.  This  ac-' 
tion  which  has  been  going  on  perhaps 
for  thousands  of  years  naturally 
amounts  to  something,  and,  if  we*  ex- 
cept certain  sand  blown  localities,  the 
deserts  are  rich.  The  deserts  of  Utah 
are  more  fertile  than  much  of  the  more 
eastern  plains  country.  The  Imperial 
Valley  of  California  is  one  of  the  rich- 
est of  the  world",  originally  a  desert. 
The  Mojave  desert  is  now  being  irri- 
gated and  opened  up  to  settlement  and 
is  also  proving  wonderfully  fertile.  The 
Libyan  desert  of  Egypt  also  turned  out 
to  be  rkh  soil  as  soon  as  irrigating  wa- 
ter was  turned  on  it.  The  deserts  of 
China  are  in  the  same  class;  all  that 
they  seem  to  need  is  water.  Thus  we 
find  that  the  dry  lands  all  over  the 
world  are  good.  There  is  no  acidity  for 
the  farmer  to  fight  which  so  often  pre- 
vails in  the  soils  of  the  bottom  lands 
of  wet  countries. 


Tired  Mother  Gets  More  Advice  on  Hospitality 

A  MAN,  TOO,  LOST  FAITH  IN  STORY  OF  THE  GOOD  SAMARITAN 


Here  are  some  more  interesting  let- 
ters commenting  on  what  Tired  Mother 
had  to  say  in  a  recent  issue,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  rural  hospitality,  its  use  and 
abuse.  The  letter  which  leads  sets  one 
to  thinking  and  wondering  if,  after  all, 
wc  are  grateful  for  the  ability  to  dis- 
pense hospitality.  Those  of  us  who 
have  never  had  to  worry  about  where 
the  next  meal  was  coming  from  and 
who  have  never  labored  under  the  bur- 
den of  sickness,  sorrow  and  death,  will 
find  our  sympathy  going  out  to  the  lady 
in  Nebraska  who,  in  spite  of  troubles, 
has  not  lost  her  faith  in  Divine  Provi- 
dence or  human  nature. — E.  R.  R. 
•    *  * 

In  Hard  Lurk,  Rut  Game. 
Dear  Tired  Mother — I  am  22  years 
old,  live  in  a  sod  house  here  in  Nebras- 
ka, and  have  seen  hard  times  myself, 
but  the  Lord  says,  "Ask,  and  it  shall  be 
given  you;  seek  and  ye  shall  find,  knock 
and  it  shall  be  opened  to  you,  For  ev- 
onc  that  asketh  recciveth,  and  he 
'  "ccketb  flndeth,  And  to  him  that 
Kth  it  shall  be  opened.   For  what 
is  there,  of  you,  whom  h*  his  son 
for  bread,  will  give  him  a  stone?" 
sister,  I  don't  belivee  that  the 


Bible  says  to  take  it  out  of  your  chil- 
dren's mouth  for  strangers.  If  the  Bi- 
ble says  for  you  to,  please  show  me.  I 
have  read  it  some  and  haven't  found 
where  it  compels  a  person  to.  And  Sis- 
ter, I've  had  all  kinds  of  trouble,  enough 
the  past  year  to  make  any  ordinary 
lady  insane,  but  I  braced  up  and  lived 
through  it  all.  It  first  began  with  my 
dear,  kind,  loving  husband  who  had  the 
rheumatism  for  jour  long  months.  He 
was  in  bed  over  six  weeks,  flat  on  his 
back,  and  I  had  two  little  children,  one 
3  years  and  the  other  2  years  old,  and 
then  I  was  teaching  school  to  make  ends 
meet.  I  had  to  wash,  iron  and  bake 
nights,  then  got  up  before  5  in  order  to 
get  my  housework  done  and  feed  my 
husband,  dress  him  and  fix  things  so  he 
could  have  a  pail  of  water  to  drink  and 
wood  by  him  so  he  and  the  children 
could  keep  the  fire  going.  I  was  going 
to  school  one  morning  when  the  horse 
fell  with  me  and  hurt  my  knee  cap.  The 
doctor. had  to  fix  it  up  and  told  me  not 
to  step  on  my  foot  for  over  a  week  any- 
way. But  there  were  my  two  sweet 
children  and  no  one  to  care  for  them 
only  mother,  so  I  braced  up  and  stood 
up  to  it  and  got  over  that  just  when 


school  was  out.  Then  I  took  sick  and 
was  abed  for  two  weeks.  I  was  up  for 
only  a  month  when  our  only  dear  little 
boy  got  hold  of  the  fly  poison.  He  is 
not  here  to  caress  any  more,  and  I  never 
will  have  my  poor  little  dear  to  put  to 
bed  as  many  a  night  I  rocked  him  to 
sleep. 

When  you  look  about  you,  sister, 
there  are  others  who  go  through  just  as 
.hard  times  as  I  have,  whose  hearts  ache 
with  grief  and  pain,  but  don't  you  think 
mine  does  to?  We  have  over  $500  worth 
of  doctor  bills  to  pay  for  just  this  year's 
sickness.  Then  a  grocery  bill  for  three 
months  $25,  etc.  I  worry,  too,  but  with 
God's  hand  to  guide,  and  He  knows  best, 
He  will  help  me  through.  My  husband 
never  worked  a  bit  this  summer  or  last 
fall.  His  right  hand  is  crippled.  He 
never  will  straighten  his  fingers  out,  I 
don't  believe.  Oh,  sister,  if  I  could  only 
see  you  and  talk  face  to  face,  I  know 
you'd  feel  better.  You  arc  down-heart* 
ed  and  discouraged.  Your  heart  aches 
for  pleusurc.  1  hope,  dear,  you  will  do 
as  you  think  best.  Hut  you  surely  have 
a  good  husband,  have  you  not,  dear  tu- 
tor? Oh,  thank  God  if  you  do!  He  can 
take  you  on  his  lap,  caress  you  to  bii 


breast  and  talk,  which  will  help  you, 
my  dear.  I  must  say  cheer  up,  a  better 
day  for  all  by  and  by.  As  ever  a  friend 
if  you  care  for  advice. — Subscriber,  Ne- 
braska. 

*  *         *  '^iWl 

Hot  Shot  From  a  Man. 

Is  Tired  Mother  right?  I'll  say  she 
is,  for,  as  she  says,  many  a  time  she  has 
gone  without  her  desert.  My  people 
moved  to  western  Nebraska  in  the  early 
days  when  ranches  were  few  and  far  be- 
tween and  the  Indians  roamed  freely 
over  the  country.  My  f ether,  too,  was 
like  "Tired  Mother."  Ho  fed  everybody 
that  came  along-  and  for  years  our  fam- 
ily never  ate  a  moal  alone,  and  when 
they  were  well  filled  up  they  went  their 
way.  Some  said  thank  you,  and  some 
not  even  that.  Now,  after  long  years, 
I  oan  look  back  and  see  the  tired  look 
on  my  mother's  face  and  tired  expres- 
sion on  dad's  face  when  he  would  come 
in  and  say,  "May,  there  is  two  fellows 
out  here  that  want  dinner,"  and  in  those 
days  the  most  of  the  early  settlers  were 
haul  up  and  lots  of  times  we  didn't  have 
anything  but  com  broad  nnd  milk  to 
eat.  But  dad  was  always  ready  to  share 
(Turn  to  Page  10.) 
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Rural  Problems  Discussed  by  Noted  Authorities 

COLORADO  FARMERS'  CONGRESS  HOLDS  A  SUCCESSFUL  SESSION 


A  Message  from  Harding. 

President  Harding  honored  the  Colorado  Farmers'  Congress,  held  at 
Fort  Collins  early  in  December,  with  a  special  message  which  carried  a 
word  of  cheer  and  encouragement  directly  from  the  White  House  to  our 
farmers.  It  was  through  the  personal  acquaintance  of  President  Newton 
C.  Dougherty  with  the  Nation's  chief  executive  that  this  distinction  was 
accorded  the  Farmers'  Congress.  Delegates  and  visitors  in  attendance 
from  all  parts  of  the  state  were  appreciative  of  the  compliment,  expressing 
themselves  as  highly  pleased  with  the  President's  statements  concerning 
the  agricultural  outlook  and  his  approval  of  the  recommendations  con- 
tained in  the  annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Mr.  Harding's 
message  follows: 

My  Dear  Mr.  Dougherty — Just  a  word  to  express  the  hope  that  you  will 
have  a  large  attendance  at  the  Colorado  Farmers'  Congress,  and  that  much 
good  may  come  from  your  meeting.  I  want  you  to  know  that  I  fully  appre- 
ciate the  difficulties  under  which  the  farmers  of  the  country  have  been  labor- 
ing this  year.  This  of  course  is  largely  due  to  the  economic  disturbance 
following  the  world  war.  and  we  cannot  hope  to  overcome  that  all  at  once. 
Here  in  Washington,  however,  all  of  us  have  been  seeking  for  ways  to  allev- 
iate these  troubles,  and  I  think  it  is  generally  agreed  that  we  have  done- 
some  good,  and  if  we  have  not  done  more,  it  is  not  lack  of  trying. 

I  think  I  have  never  seen  a  time  when  the  people  In  official  life  here, 
both  in  congress  and  in  the  administrative  departments,  have  more  earnestly 
tried  to  bring  about  readjustments  that  would  improve  agricultural  condi- 
tions. In  this  connection  I  cannot  refrain  from  referring  to  the  annual  re- 
ports of  the  secretary  of  agriculture,  which  have  been  on  my  desk  two  or 
three  days,  and  which  seem  to  me  to  present  a  particularly  able  and  con- 
structive view  of  the  problem  and  the  possible  measures  of  amelioration. 

I  feel  that  Secretary  Wallace  has  presented  this  matter  particularly 
well,  and  I  want  you  to  know  that  his  proposals  have  met  the  heartiest  con- 
currence. I  feel  that  we  have  reached  the  turn  of  the  road,  and  while  we 
cannot  hope  for  spectacular  improvements,  I  think  there  is  good  reason  to 
look  for  gradual  improvement  from  this  time  forward. 

The  farmers  o<f  the  nation  have  carried  on  under  trying  conditions  In  a 
manner  that  is  beyond  my  capacity  for  praise.  Please  express  to  those  in 
attendance  at  the  congress  my  very  best  wishes.    Most  sincerely, 

WARREN  G.  HARDING. 


THE  Colorado  Farmers'  Congress, 
which  is  the  open  forum  for  agri- 
culture, held  its  most  successful 
session  in  the  twelve  years  of  its  exist- 
ence at  Fort  Collins,  December  6  to  9. 
Nationally  renowned  speakers  discussed 
agricultural  problems,  including  such 
topics  as  transportation,  finances  and 
legislation.  One  of  the  outstanding  fea- 
tures of  the  program  was  the  address 
of  United  States  Senator  W.  S.  Kenyon 
of  Iowa,  on  the  Agrarian  Bloc  of  the  U. 
S.  Congress.  Senator  Kenyon  handled 
this  subject  without  gloves,  defending 
the  action  of  congressmen  and  senators 
in  grouping  themselves  for  the  purpose 
of  furthering  the  interests  of  rural  leg- 
islation at  Washington. 

A  notable  event  of  the  congress  was 
the  receipt  of  a  personal  message  of 
greeting  and  encouragement  directly 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
It  was  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
any  agricultural  gathering  in  this  state 
that  such  recognition  has  been  given 
Colorado  farmers.  The  message  of  Mr. 
Harding  appears  in  another  column  of 
the  present  issue.. 

The  list  of  speakers  included  Gov- 
ernor Oliver  H.  Shoup,  ex-Governor 
Herbert  S.  Hadley  of  Missouri,  now  on 
the  faculty  of  Colorado  University;  ex- 
Governor  George  Carlson,  Albert  A. 
Reed,  the  Denver  banker;  Floyd  N.  Wil- 
son, representing  the  Federal  Land 
Bank;  Prof.  L.  A.  Moorhouse,  head  of 
the  Department  of  Economics  and  So- 
ciology of  the  Agricultural  College;  W. 
F.  Allewelt,  director  of  the  Colorado 
Division  of  Marketing;  Lewis  Tobin, 
secretary  of  the  Colorado  Transporta- 
tion Commission;  J.F.Kyle,  Montrose; 
O.  T.  Reedy,  Senior  Assistant  Engineer 
of  the  Colorado  State  Highway  Depart- 
ment; Mary  C.  C.  Bradford,  former 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion; Chauncey  Bell  of  Greeley. 

These  and  many  others  appeared  on 
the  program  of  the  Colorado  Farmers' 
Congress,  following  which  there  was  a 
session  of  the  State  Rural  Life  Confer- 
ence and  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Col- 
orado State  Farm  Bureau.  The  week 
was  crowded  with  discussions  and  ad- 
dresses of  great  importance  to  agricul- 
ture and  the  attendance  was  all  that 
could  have  been  desired,  delegates  be- 
ing present  from  practically  every  ag- 
ricultural county  in  the  state. 

The  congress  showed  its  appreciation 
of  the  splendid  and  unselfish  efforts  of 
Newton  C.  Dougherty,  for  the  better- 
ment of  agriculture  by  re-electing  him 
president  with  a  unanimous  vote.  Mr. 
Dougherty  is  largely  responsible  for 
the  development  of  the  open  forum  idea 
carried  out  in  the  annual  meetings  of 
the  Colorado  Farmers'  Congress,  where 
questions  of  import  to  the  farmers  may 
be  discussed  from  every  possible  angle. 
The  various  subjects  covered  in  ad- 


dresses and  discussions  were  acted  upon 
by  the  resolutions  committee,  a  sum- 
marized report  of  which  follows: 

The  Resolutions. 
A  resolution  deploring  the  conditions 
which  will  obtain  on  the  Western  Slope 
in  the  event  of  the  junking  of  the  Mof- 
fat road  and  imploring  the  State  Util- 
ities Commission  and  our  courts  to  give 
a  just  consideration  to  the  rights  of  the 
thousands  of  people,  citizens  of  Colora- 
do, who  have  followed  and  even  pre- 
ceded the  railroad  into  northwestern 
Colorado. 

A  resolution  declaring  that  the  farm- 
ers of  this  state  are  heartily  in  favor 
of  and  praying  for  the  success  of  the 
disarmament  conference. 

A  resolution  urging  the  adoption  of  a 
state  graduated  income  tax  law  and  the 
revision  of  the  present  inheritance  tax 
schedule. 

A  resolution  calling  for  the  abolition 
of  the  issuance  of  tax-exempt  bonds  by 
state  and  national  governments. 

A  resolution  vigorously  opposing  the 
proposed  transfer  of  the  Forest  Service 
from  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture to  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

A  resolution  urging  Colorado  farmers 
and  bankers  to  study  and  co-operate  in 
getting  advances  and  benefits  of  the 
War  Finance  Corporation  funds. 

A  resolution  vigorously  opposing  the 


transfer  of  the  Bureau  of  Markets  from 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  as  is  be- 
ing proposed. 

A  resolution  petitioning  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture  to  do  everything 
possible  to  demonstrate  the  advantages 
of  co-operative  marketing,  especially 
for  farmers. 

A  resolution  favoring  the  develop- 
ment of  state  coal  lands  and  the  use  of 
such  coal  by  state  institutions  as  an 
economy  measure. 

A  resolution  commending  the  twenty 
or  more  members  of  the  state  legisla- 
ture for  attending  the  sessions  of  the 
congress. 

A  resolution  commending  and  endors- 
ing the  Near  East  relief  and  its  project 
to  get  35  carloads  of  grain  in  the  state. 

A  pledge  of  the  support  of  the  farm- 
ers of  the  state  to  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture  and  a  very  favorable  com- 
mendation of  the  work  of  the  board  and 
the  college  during  the  past  year. 

List  of  Officers. 

In  addition  to  the  re-election  of  Pres- 
ident Dougherty,  already  mentioned, 
other  officers  chosen  were:  Dr.  I.  L. 
Gotthelf,  Saguache,  first  vice  president; 
W.  T.  Lambert,  Sedalia,  second  vice 
president;  Roud  McCann,  Director  of 
Extension  of  the  College,  secretary- 
treasurer.    Executive  Committee:  Den- 


ver District — J.  P.  Mclnroy,  Castle 
Rock;  Plains  District — E.  J.  Leonard. 
Fort  Morgan;  Northern  District — E.  R. 
Bliss,  Greeley;  Western  District — F.  S. 
Carmen,  Grand  Junction;  Southwest 
District — David  Halls,  Durango;  San 
Luis  District— C.  E.  Wilson,  Villa 
Grove;  Northwest  District — P.  S.  Elt- 
ing,  Hot  Sulphur  Springs;  Arkansas 
District — John  C.  Vroman,  Jr.,  Manza- 
nola. 

An  hour  of  the  congress  was  set  aside 
for  a  memorial  service  in  honor  of  the 
late  W.  R.  Callicotte,  who  spent  a  life- 
time in  furthering  rural  development, 
especially  along  legislative  lines.  Mr. 
Callicotte  was  a  member  of  the  legis- 
lative committee  of  the  Colorado  Farm- 
ers' Congress  for  years.  He  was  killed 
last  winter  in  an  aQtomobile  accident 
during  the  session  of  the  Colorado  leg- 
islature. Among  those  asked  to  pay 
tribute  to  his  memory  were  J.  A.  Golden 
of  Longmont,  President  Dougherty  oi 
the  congress,  Dr.  Lory  and  others. 

Space  limitations  make  it  impossible 
to  publish  adequate  extracts  of  the 
many  good  addresses,  but  these  may  be 
had  by  farmers  if  the  plan  of  publishing 
the  proceedings  is  followed  out.  Much 
of  the  information  given  by  the  various 
speakers,  notably  that  relating  to  na- 
tional agricultural  legislation  given  by 
Senator  Kenyon,  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  every  farmer.  Senator  Kenyon  comes 
by  his  leadership  of  the  agricultural 
bloc  in  the  upper  house  honestly,  hav- 
ing been  born  and  reared  on  a  farm  in 
Iowa  and  having  made  a  lifelong  study 
of  rural  problems.  He  made  it  clear  to 
his  audience  at  Fort  Collins  that  the 
farmers  are  not  seeking  special  favors 
at  the  hands  of  Congress,  but  legisla- 
tion safeguarding  the  welfare  of  the  na- 
tion through  proper  fostering  of  the 
fundamental  industry.  Opposition  to 
the  farmers  from  various  other  groups 
and  so-called  blocs  at  Washington  is 
seeking  to  throw  discredit  upon  the  ef- 
forts of  the  farmers  to  obtain  fail- 
treatment.' 

At  the  rural  life  conference  which 
opened  the  evening  of  December  8  with 
a  banquet,  interest  centered  around  th- 
talks  given  by  Dr.  George  Von  Tungelr. 
head  of  the  Department  of  Rural  So- 
ciology at  Iowa  Agricultural  College, 
whose  philosophical  dissection  of  ruru 
social  problems  was  alive  with  helpfu 
suggestions  to  the  workers  in  attend- 
ance, whether  engaged  in  college  o 
church  activities.  Other  splendid  ad- 
dresses were  by  Rev.  Clark  Bower,  Clif- 
ton, Colo.,  on  "The  Country  Man  and 
the  Country  Church";  Prof.  L.  A.  More- 
house. "Rural  Life  in  Retrospect  and 
Prospect";  Mrs.  C.  E.  Roe,  State  Sec- 
retary P.  T.  A.,  "The  Service  of  Parent 
Teachers'  Associations  in  Rural  Com- 
munities"; Prof.  B.  F.  Coen,  "Some  Ru- 
ral Conditions  in  Colorado." 


Cabbage  Growers  Win  Fight  Against  Middlemen 

FARMERS  STICK  TO  CO-OP.  IN  SPITE  OF  BRIBERY  AND  COERCION 


Here  is  a  remarkable  account  of  the 
fight  of  a  group  of  farmers  against 
unfair  market  practices,  carried  on 
in  the  Platte  valley  of  Colorado  in  the 
cabbage  growing  district  centering  at 
Brighton.  Growers  organized  under 
the  Colorado  co-operative  law  which 
legalizes  non-profit  organizations  of 
producers  In  the  handling  of  their 
own  product  on  a  strictly  co-operative 
basis,  have  come  through  the  ship- 
ping season  of  1921  with  colors  flying. 
The  story  herewith  published  is  a  his- 
tory of  the  year's  operations  of  this 
organization,  during  which  the  organ- 
ized cabbage  shippers  exerted  every 
unfair  means  at  command  and  re- 
sorted to  every  trick  that  could  be 
devised,  including  bribery,  to  wreck 
the  producers'  organization.  The  story 
Is  vividly  told  by  W.  C.  Hood,  Jr..  the 
manager. 


W.  C.  HOOD,  Jr. 


FOR  the  season  just  past  the  Colo- 
rado Cabbage  Exchange  handled  a 
trifle  more  than  half  the  total  Col- 
orado cabbage  crop.  Growers  received 
from  the  sales  through  their  Exchange 
$289,447.96.  The  average  price  received 
by  growers  for  cabbage  was  a  shade 
over  $20  a  ton,  a  price  only  surpassed 
m  two  war  years,  1916  and  1918. 

In  addition,  Exchange  growers 
cleaned  uj)  their  fields  of  both  early  and 
late  cabbage,  a  condition  seldom  real- 
ized in  past  years.  Everything  was 
sold.  Cabbage  unfit  for  market  was 
sold  to  kraut  factories.    A  high  stand- 


ard of  grading  was  maintained,  loading 
methods  improved,  and  a  hearty,  gen- 
erous response  from  the  trade  attested 
the  improved  quality  of  Colorado  ship- 
ments. 

Exchange  growers  and  members  will 
review  these  facts  with  pride.  Their 
organization  has  come  through  its  first 
season  with  a  clean  record  and  not  only 
survived,  but  prospered,  in  the  face  of 
powerful,  organized  opposition  working 
for  its  destruction. 

The  achievement  is  not  that  of  any 
individual,  but  the  result  of  the  com- 
bined efforts  of  three  hundred  and  fifty 
loyal  farmers  co-operating  for  the  com- 
mon good  of  all. 

To  assemble  and  put  in  operation  the 
machinery  to  load  and  sell  a  thousand 
odd  cars 'of  cabbage  is  in  itself  a  con- 
siderable undertaking.  Added  to  this, 
Exchange  farmers  had  to  meet  and 
overcome  three  forms  of  attack: 

1st.  The  old,  established  shippers  of- 
fered the  growers  more  than  their  cab- 
bage was  worth. 

2nd.  What  cabbage  they  were  able  to 
buy  they  constantly  quoted  and  sold  at 
less  than  the  Exchange  selling  price. 

3rd.  They  deliberately  glutted  the 
market  in  order  to  cause  the  Exchange 
financial  loss. 


With  the  war  over,  for  this  season  at 
least,  we  expect  to  discuss  these  mat- 
ters with  an  entire  absence  of  bitter- 
ness. It  is  as  well  to  recognize  in  the 
beginning  that  the  shippers  have  their 
side  of  the  argument.  It  is  beyond  hu- 
man nature  that  they  would  not  do  any- 
thing in  their  power  to  destroy  a  co- 
operative marketing  association. 

The  success  of  co-operative  market- 
ing, marks  the  passing  of  speculative 
shippers.  To  look  a  little  way  into  the 
future,  five  years  from  now  independent 
shippers  will  still  exist,  but  they  will 
be  insignificant  in  comparison  with  their 
past  importance  because  the  great  bulk 
of  most  Colorado  farm  products  will  be 
sold  by  the  farmers  themselves  through 
their  own  organizations. 

All  Colorado  shippers  know  this. 
They  are  more  familiar  than  are'farm- 
ers  with  the  remarkable  development  of 
co-operative  marketing  in  California. 
And  in  fighting  the  Exchange,  they  are 
simply  fighting  to  retain  the  business 
that  they  consider  theirs. 

From  this  viewpoint  we  can  recall 
the  campaign  against  us  with  more 
charity  and  less  blame,  but  with  a  no 
less  strong  determination  to  win  against 
such  attacks  in  the  future. 

1st.  Before  the  shipping  season  start- 


ed, a  majority  of  northern  Colorado 
growers  had  signed  contracts  agreeing 
to  sell  their  cabbage  exclusively  through 
their  own  organization. 

To  combat  the  farmers'  organization, 
the  more  important  shippers  combined 
their  forces  and  formed  what  was 
known  to  the  trade  throughout  the  sea- 
son as  the  Colorado  Shippers'  Combine. 
They  contributed  to  a  common  pool  a 
sum  of  money,  variously  estimated,  but 
generally  accepted  around  the  produce 
houses  in  Denver  as  $20,000.  With  this 
fund,  backed  by  their  wide  shipping  ex- 
perience, and  financial  and  mental  re- 
sources, they  fully  expected  to  disrupt 
the  Exchange  and  bankrupt  it  financial- 
ly before  the  season  was  well  under 
way. 

The  first  plan  of  attack,  and  persisted 
in  throughout  the  season,  was  to  offer 
the  growers  from  10  to  25  cents  more 
than  the  Exchange  price  to  get  them  to 
break  their  contracts.  It  was  bribery 
money  pure  and  simple.  Some  growers 
did  sell  their  honor  for  that  additional 
$5  a  ton.  Most  of  them,  by  far  the 
great  majority,  did  not. 

Though  it  failed  in  its  original  pur 
pose  of  buying  the  growers,  this  w: 
good  though  expensive  propagan  i. 
the  shippers,  and  they  used  it  through- 
out the  season.    In  this  way  they  at- 
(Turn  to  Page  7.) 
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Works  of  the  Western  Electric  Company;  the  manufacturing  department  of  the  Bell  System 

Economical  Equipment 

Forty  years  ago  the  management  of  the  Bell  Telephone 
System  organized  for  a  supply  of  the  apparatus  which  it  foresaw 
would  be  required  in  the  development  of  its  new  industry—! 
telephone  service. 

The  telephone  in  some  countries  is  the  luxury  of  the  rich, 
but  in  America  it  is  used  by  practically  all  the  people.  This 
universal  service  is  due  in  large  measure  to  foresight  in  engineer- 
ing and  manufacture. 

Switchboards  with  millions  of  parts,  other  apparatus  of  high- 
est efficiency,  and  all  necessarily  of  complex  and  intricate  design, 
cables  and  wires  and  a  multitude  of  technical  devices  enable 
our  country  to  lead  the  world  in  telephone  service. 

All  this  telephone  equipment  is  made  in  a  factory  which  is 
recognized  throughout  the  world  as  having  the  largest  produc- 
tion and  the  highest  standards  of  workmanship  and  efficiency. 

This  factory,  controlled  through  stock  ownership  by  the 

American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company,  has  been  for 
forty  years  the  manufacturing  department  of  the  Bell  System; 
with  the  result  that  the  associated  companies  secure  equipment 
of  the  highest  development,  made  of  the  best  materials,  produced 
in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  public,  and  with  the 
certainty  of  moderate  costs. 

Economy  in  the  Bell  System  begins  with  the  manufacture  of 
equipment. 

*iBell  System? 

rtMXBJCAN  TftfFHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH  C£M2SK» 
And  Associated  Companies 

One  Policy,  One  System,  Universal  Service,  and  all  directed 
toward  Better  Service 


Prices  Slashed 
This  Is  the  Year 

Save  time  and  money.    Let  us  ship  you 
a  Martin  on  trial.    Makes  and  cleans  all 
ditches  down  to  4  feet  deep  at  one-tenth 
former  cost.  Works  in  any  soil,  wet  or  dry. 
Horse  and  tractor  sizes.    All-steel,  ad- 
justable, reversible.   Will  go,  close  to 
fences  or  on  hillsides  or  level  ground.  No 
breakage,  no  repairs.    Lasts  a  lifetime. 
We  Want  a  chance  to  send  the  Book  of  the 
Martin  and  a  list  of  users  near  you.  Write 
Owensboro  Ditcher  &  Grader  Co.,  Inc. 
Box  708  Owensboro,  Ky. 

Slock  Cvri«4il  Dcnter,  Colo.    DUtriboloii  in  All  Western  Stales 


MICA  GREASE 

ALWAYS  keep  a  can  in  the  barn  or  shop. 
<*~k-  Adds  life  to  the  axles  and  spindles  of 

your  wagons. 

Sold  in  1  and  3  lb.  tins,  10  and  25  lb.  galvanized 
pails.    At  reliable  dealers  everywhere. 

THE  CONTINENTAL  OIL  COMPANY 

fjUtte  'A  CcJorodo  Corporation) 


Cheyenne 
Albuquerque 


DKNVER 
bofne 


Pueblo 
Great  Falla 
Salt  Lake  City 


W.  GRISWOLD,  Distributor. 


LET  US  DEMONSTRATE 

On  Your  Own   Land   tha  Tremendous   Advantage  of 

The  Monarch 

Creeper  Typ*  oter  other  type*.  Three  forward  apeadi, 
I'/fc,  2%.  '*Vf  mile*.  A  GIANT  FOR  PULLING.  It  has 
Mangenttr  Steal  Treads,  which  require  no  oiling  or  at- 
tention and  Guaranteed. 

It  la  Non-8llpplng,  Light  Ground  Preiiure.  Non- 
Packing,  Short-Turning.  Ditch-Regardleif.  Tractors  in 
Derit'.r,  ready  for  immediate  delivery.  Medium  aire*  and 
prices.  Absolute  guarantee  of  successful  field  work. 

1739  Fifteenth  Street,  Denver,  Colo. 


High  Freight  Rates  Impose 

Grievous  Burden  on  Farmers. 

Picking  up  an  agricultural  state, 
transporting  it  physically  one  to  three 
hundred  miles  from  its  natural  market 
and  setting  it  down  again,  a  physical 
impossibiliey,  of  course,  is  accomplished 
in  economical  effect,  says  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  in  his  annual  report,  by 
"the  simple  process  of  marking  up  the 
transportation  cost  a  few  cents  per 
hundred  pounds."  The  effect  of  high 
freight  rates  on  the  farmers  of  the 
country  during  the  past  year  or  more 
of  radical  downward  readjustment  of 
farm  produce  prices  is  thus  outlined  by 
the  Secretary,  who  describes  the  situa- 
tion more  in  detail  as  follows: 

"The  cost  of  getting  farm  products 
from  the  farm  to  the  consumer's  table 
has  increased  tremendously  during  the 
past  three  years.  The  freight  charge  is 
very  nearly  doubled,  and  in  some  cases 
more  than  doubled.  When  wheat  was 
selling  at  $2.50  per  bushel,  corn  at  $1.75, 
cattle  and  hogs  at  $16  to  $22  per  hun- 
dred, cotton  at  30  cents  per  pound,  the 
increased  freight  rate  was.  not  a  serious 
matter.  It  amounted  to  but  few  cents 
relatively  and  was  a  small  item  in  the 
total  price.  But  with  wheat  at  $1,  corn 
at  48  cents,  cattle  and  hogs  at  $7  to  $10 
per  hundred,  cotton  at  17  to  20  cents 
(all  these  being  primary  market  prices, 
not  farm  prices),  the  addition  of  even 
10  cents  per  bushel  or  per  hundred 
pounds  imposes  a  burden  grievous  to  be 
borne.  When  farm  prices  are  ruinously 
low,  any  addition  to  the  freight  charge 
means  added  distress.  At  the  present 
time  the  cost  of  getting  some  farm 
products  to  market  is  greater  than  the 
amount  the  farmer  himself  receives  in 
net  return.  And  the  heaviest  freight 
burden  naturally  falls  on  those  farmers 
who  live  in  our  great  surplus-producing 
states. 

"Not  only  do  the  very  large  advances 
in  freight  rates  impose  a  heavy  burden 
on  the  producers  of  grain  and  livestock, 
cotton,  and  wool,  but  on  the  growers  of 
vegetables  and  fruits  as  well.  Indeed, 
some  of  the  latter  have  been  compelled 
to  see  their  products  waste  in  the  fields 
because  the  prices  offered  at  the  con- 
suming markets  were  not  large  enough 
to  pay  the  cost  of  packing  and  trans- 
portation. - 

"This  transportation  matter  is  one  of 
vital  importance  to  agriculture.  The 
country  has  been  developed  on  the  low 
long  haul.  Land  values,  crops,  and 
farming  practices  in  general  have  been 
adjusted  to  this  development.  Large 
advances  in  freight  rates,  therefore, 
while  bearable  in  a- time  of  high  prices, 
if  continued,  are  bound  to  involve  a  re- 
making of  our  agricultural  map.  The 
simple  process  of  marking  up  the  trans- 
portation cost  a  few  cents  per  hundred 
pounds  has  the  same  effect  on  a  sur- 
plus-producing state  as  picking  it  up 
and  setting  it  down  100  to  300  miles 
farther  from  market.  Agriculture  is 
depressed  until  the  rates  are  lowered  or 
until  population  and  industry  shift  to 
meet  this  new  condition.  Any  marked 
change  in  long-established  freight  rates, 
therefore,  means  a  rearrangement  of 
production  in  many  sections  and  for  a 
time  at  least  favors  some  areas  at  the 
expense  of  others. 

"More  than  this,  in  as  much  as  our 
heavy  consuming  population  is  massed 
so  largely  near  the  eastern  coast  and 
our  surplus  is  produced  long  distances 
in  the  interior,  substantial  advances  in 
transportation  costs  have  the  effect  of 
imposing  a  differential  against  our  own 
producers  in  favor  of  their  competitors 
in  foreign  lands,  especially  to  the  south 
of  us,  who  have  the  benefit  of  cheap 
water  transportation,  and  who,  in  many 
cases,  can  lay  down  their  products  on 
our  eastern  coast  more  cheaply  than  our 
own  people  can  ship  their  products  to 
the  same  points  by  rail. 

"Rail  transportation  is  essential  to 
our  agricultural  production.  Good  rail 
service  is  of  tremendous  importance. 
Our  farmers  realize  that  our  railroads 
can  not  be  maintained  and  operated  ef- 
ficiently unless  permitted  to  charge 
rates  which  will  cover  all  fair  operating 
costs,  maintain  their  roadbeds  and 
equipment,  and  pay  a  fair  rate  on  the 
money  invested.  No  one  has  a  greater 
interest  than  the  farmer  in  efficient 
transportation.  At  the  same  time,  the 
economic  aspects  of  material  changes  in 
railroad  rates  must  be  considered  more 
carefully  than  in  the  past.  If  these 
changes  are  made  without  due  consid- 
eration of  their  effect  on  agricultural 
production,  inevitably  they  will  create 
profound  disturbance  and  impose  jrreat 
injustice." 


Arthur  Brisbane  says  that  we  should 
not  practice  thrift  so  that  we  will  not 
go  to  the  poorhouse,  but  to  increase  our 
earning  power  by  making  our  saved- 
up  money  work  for  us. 


Oef  Fin* 
Robes-Coats 

Also  fors,  caps,  mittens, 
etc.  We  make  them  out  of 
your  furs.  Handsome,  best 
fitting  fur  garmcnta— qual- 
ity, wear  and  etyle  built 
into  every  one. 


on  Readymade  Garments 

Oar  metbod  utn  you  big; 
money,  besides  aaaunnjr.  yon 
more  value  than  you  tret  else- 
where;. Wo  are  ladies'  fcraspc- 
cialaiu  and  can  tzst  and  manu- 
facture a>  less  than  wholes*!*. 

Catalog  FREE 
Write  ua  for  it  today— Latest 
styles  and  auirgertlonri. 

CEDAR  RAPIDS 
TANNING  CO. 

919  So.  2nd  St. 


IF  EXTRAVAGANT  CLAIMS  and 
FICTITIOUS  PRICE  LISTS  are  all 

that  are  necessary  to  attract  your 
business,  you  vrjU  probably  not  favod 
us  with  your  shipments  of 

RAW  FURS 

But  if  you  want  Reliable  Quotations 
with     Honeat    Assortments    and  Top 

Prioen  all  the  time,  write  for  our 
PRICE  LIST.  We  originated  the  Den- 
ver RAW  FL'E  MARKET  IN  1909. 

Denver  Raw  Fur  Co. 


1630- 32 


\  Department  No.  10.) 

Blake  St.  Denver,  Colo. 


IDES  Tanned 
for  Leather 


Don  t  sell  your  hides— prices  are  too  low.  It  will 
/  pay  yon  big  to  Ictus  tan  them  into  oak  harness 
leather.  We  will  make  you  the  beat  leather  obtain- 
able— genuine  harness  leather— the  same  as  in 
voui  b««  harness,  at  SO  PER  CENT  SAVING 
TO  YOU. 

Write  Today  For  Booklet 

on  howwetanVw  flier  lor  you.  giving  prices  and  showing  the 
pig  savin*  we  make  you.  We  also  make  valuable  a~^^_ 
coots  and  robes  from  your  hides  at  a  gnat  saving  to  If-.-  ^ 

feu.  Write  today  fat  FREE  CATALOG.  I*  HSg 

OMAHA  TANNING  COMPANY/  *j 

4617  So.  27th  St.,  Omaha,  Nobr. 


f_ET  all  the  value  yourself  from  your  hides. 

Make  more  money.  Fur  garments  have  ready  Bale 
at  big  prices.  The  raw  furs  or  hides  when  properly 
tanned  and  made  into  robes  and  coats  will  bring  many 
timet*  the  rawmoney.  Get  the  middleman  'sprofit  your- 
self. Oarpricee  always  right.  Every  deal  guaranteed. 
Illustrated  price  list,  CDCC  If  yoa  have  hides  or 
$1.00  certificate  sent  inECi  furs,  write  as  NOW 
for  FACTS  and  PRICES. 

Kempster  Tanking  Co., IVZZVmZSz 


—  _,     GET  FULL  VALUE  FOR  ^ 

Your  furs 

WHILE    PRICES    ARE    DOWN  have 

them  tanned  and  made  up  into  rugs, 

robes,  coats,  scarfs,  muffs  and  other 
useful  things  for  the  home  or  family. 
Prices  always  reasonable.  Furs  and 
skins  accepted  in  payment  for  work. 
Write  for  free  price  list  to 

HARRY  AMANN, 

FURRIER  TANNER  TAXIDERMIST 
93B  14th  St.,  Denver,  Colorado 

Established  in  1U10. 


Your  0  wnCatch 

/^•Pb^^^kV  of  raw  furs,  skins  and  hides 

10NAS  BROS. 

1M         1017  BROADWAY,  DENVER,  COLO. 


couts  uud  robes. 
You  benefit  of  our  2fl  years 
of  experience,  fair  and  square 
tleulinp.    Write  for  Catalogue 
and  Trice  List. 


PURS 

HIDES  and  PELTS 


?©  McMillan  fur  &  wool  co. 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

Old  i..  „i  'Sf>  m  >  and  Lara-mi  Daal.ra  In  U>.  Northwest. 
Pay  High  Prices.  Quick  Returns.  Satisfaction. 
Croat  *  'I'cuiur*  lomijono  Interested  In  Raw  Furs. 
II  BP >  Trappers  <Juldo  to  those  wbo  ahlp  to  ua. 


W" '%  Taxidermist 

I  '  ,;*-hed  ,J5  ,\cars.  Your  hides  snd  fnrs 
made  into  any  article.  Will  exchange  work 
(or  hint.  Correspondence  answered.  Price  lint. 
Prompt  service. 

HOMME*  A  FOX,  > 

2<J«t:t  Wriiun  ■  tract  Denver, 'Col* 
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Cost  of  Growing  Corn 

Figured  at  62c  a  Bushel. 
Based  on  the  state  average  of  nearly 
31  bushels  per  acre,  the  cost  of  produ- 
cing a  bushel  of  corn  in  Missouri  this 
year  was  62  cents.  With  corn  selling 
at  less  than  half  that  figure,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  farmers  are  using  corn 
for  fuel.  Costs  in  Missouri  will  not 
differ  much  from  those  incurred  in  the 
same-iarming  operations  in  the  west- 
ern states,  where  corn  is  an  incidental 
and  not  the  main  crop.  The  figures  are 
based  on  a  large  number  of  /reports 
from  farmers  who  worked  them  out  in 
co-operation  with  the  Missouri  College 
of  Agriculture.  The  summary,  made  by 
O.  R.  Johnson  and  B.  H.  Frame  of  the 
college,  is  as  follows: 
Cutting  stalks — 1.24  man  hours 
at  23c;  2.38  horse  hours  at  9.6c; 

equipment  charge  at  6c  $  0.633 

Breaking  ground — 2.9  man  hours 
at  23c;  9.52  horse  hours  at  9.6c; 

equipment  charge  at  5c   2.0j7 

Disking,  harrowing.  dragging, 
etc. — 2.47  man  hours  at  23c; 
7.87  horse  hours  at  9.6c;  equip- 
ment charge  at  5c  .. ..  1.717 

Planting — 1.106  man  hours  at  23c; 
2.10  horse  hours  at  9.6c;  equip- 
ment charge  at  5c........   0.5o0 

Seed— 7.7  pounds    at    $1,875  per 

bushel    0.<sao 

Cost  of  putting  in  crop   5.215 

Harrowing  corn — 1.49  man  hours 
at  23c;  3.68  horse  hours  at  9.6c; 

equipment  charge  at  5c   0.S8U 

Cultivating  corn — 3.99  man  hours 
at  23c;  8.26  horse  hours  at  9.6c; 

equipment  charge  at  5c   2.124 

Cutting  weeds  and  miscellaneous 

labor — 2.43  man  hours  at  2oC.  0.5o» 

Cost  of  cultivating  crop   S.563 

Harvesting — Man  labor  at  4.42c 
per  bushel;  8.87  horse  hours  at 
9.6c;  equipment  charge  at  5c...  2.6a4 

Total  operating  cost  per  acre. ..  .$11,432 
Kent  on  land  at  2-5  of  crop  ••  * 

.Total  cost  per  acre  ..$19,053 

-Cost  per  bushel  at  farm  (yield 
30.75  bushels  as  reported  by  E. 
A.  Logan,  Bureau  of  Crop  Esti- 
mates  in  October,  1921)  $  0.62 

Cabbage  Growers  Win 

Fight  Against  Middlemen 

(Continued  from  Page  5.) 
tempted  to  persuade  the  growers  that 
their  sales  organization  was  not  get- 
ting them  as  much  as  it  should  for  then- 
cabbage,  and  so  create  dissatisfaction. 

Some  growers  will  say  even  today  that 
they  stuck  to  the  Exchange  at  a  sacri- 
fice. , 

What  did  they  sacrifice?  Did  they 
not  receive  a  very  high  average  prie'e 
in  a  year  when  all  other  farm  products 
were  at  a  discount? 

Yes,  but  the  shippers  were  paying  a 
still  higher  price.  Was  it  not  a  sacri- 
fice to  refuse  the  higher  price  ? 

No,  that  was  not  a  sacrifice.  Men  do 
not  hold  it  to  be  a  sacrifice  to  be  honest 
in  the  face  of  temptation. 

Selling  for  Less. 

2nd.  Although  paying  more  for  cab- 
bage at  home,  most  of  the  time  the 
shippers  were  quoting  less  than  the  Ex- 
change selling  price.-  This  was  done  to 
get  business  and  hamper  the  Exchange 
on  the  selling  markets.  There  were  in- 
stances where  the  shippers  were  actual- 
ly selling  for  less  abroad  than  they 
were  paying  at  home. 

One  broker  put  it  very  well  in  a  let- 
ter dated  November  18,  1921,  as  fol- 
lows: 

t  "We  did  practically  no  business 
for  you  last  season.    The  trouble 
was  competition  constantly  shaded 
prices.   By  this  we  mean  that  good 
shippers  did  the  cutting.    *    *  * 
So  far  as  next  season  is  concerned 
we  hope  this  cut-throat  competition 
will  be  eliminated.    *    *  " 
After  the  big  cut  in  August,  when  the 
shippe'rs  glutted  every  market  in  the 
country,  price  cutting  was  mostly  10 
to  15  cents  under'  the  Exchange  price 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  orders  away 
from  the  Exchange  and  not,  as  was  the 
August  cut,  for  the  purpose  of  destroy- 
ing the  market. 

Glutting  the  Markets. 
3rd.  Glutting  the  Markets  to  Cause 
the  Exchange  Financial  Loss:  For  two 
weeks  prior  to  August  9,  the  Exchange 
was  selling  its  cabbage  for  $40  a  ton, 
netting  the  growers  $35.  The  demand 
was  very  strong  and  jobbers  were 
booking  orders  as  far^as  a  week  in  ad- 
vance so  as  to  be  sure  of  getting  ship- 
ments. This  is  the  highest  price  ever 
received  by  Colorado  growers  for"  so 
long  a  period.  It  was  apparent  that  the 
price  would  hold  through  August  and 
clean  up  the  early  crop. 

This  would,  of-  course,  have  been  a 
wonderful  showing  for  the  Exchange. 
The  shippers  were  bidding  $5  a  ton 
more  than  the  Exchange  and  getting 
very  little  cabbage.  They  did  every- 
thing in  their  power  to  compel  the  Ex- 
change to  increase  its  selling  price  to 
%4?<  a  ton,  at  the  same  time  advertising 
to  the  trade  that  the  Exchange  was  a 
farmers.'  trust  that  was   putting  the 


price  of  cabbage  so  high  that  no  one 
could  buy  it. 

We  do  not  know  that  it  has  ever  hap- 
pened before  that  a  farmers'  organiza- 
tion has  held  down  the  price  of  its  own 
product  in  the  face  of  wide-spread  de- 
mand to  increase  it. 

It  was  necessary  to  do  this.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  shippers  in  trying  to  compel 
an  increase  in  price  was  clearly  to  tie 
up  the  movement  and  at  the  same  time 
disci-edit  the  Exchange  with  the  trade. 

These  attacks  having  failed,  the  ship- 
pers played  their  high  card,  which  was 
intended  to  break  the  Exchange  finan- 
cially. 

The  cabbage  that  they  had  shipped 
from  the  beginning  of  the  season  was 
not  sold,  but  accumulated  at  terminals 
and  diversion  points  waiting  for  the 
time  to  strike.  That  time  came  August 
9.  With  some  hundred  or  more  accum- 
ulated cars  they  glutted  every  market 
taking  Colorado  cabbage.  They  cut  the 
price  by  leaps  and  bounds  until  in  a 
few  days  the  selling  price,  instead  of 
$2,  was  75c,  and  no  takers. 

It  was  supposed  that  the  Exchange 
would  suffer  such  a  tremendous  loss 
that  it  could  not  meet  its  obligation  to 
the  growers  to  obtain  for  them  $1.75 
for  nearly  150  cars  shipped  but  not  yet 
delivered. 

The  Exchange  actually  did  lose  al- 
most $15,000  on  account  of  this  break 
and  the  uncertain  conditions  that  fol- 
lowed. From  these  figures,  which  have 
never  been  made  public,  the  shippers 
may  find  consolation  for  their  own 
heavy  losses. 

We  passed  this  crisis,  met  our  obli- 
gations before  due,  and  thereafter  the 


fight  was  a  milder  affair.  Price  cutting 
continued  to  the  end  of  the  season  on  a 
more  conservative  scale,  overbidding  at 
home  to  cause  the  growers  to  be  dissat- 
isfied with  the  Exchange  price  contin- 
ued, but  the  big  battle  was  fought  and 
won  in  August. 

Price-  Cut  Cost  Grow  ers  $100,000. 

It  is  conservative  to  say  that  the  Au- 
gust price  cut  cost  the  cabbage  growers 
of  northern  Colorado  at  least  $100,000. 

The  shippers  admit  that  they  deliber- 
ately broke  the  market.  For  the  period 
between  August  15  and  September  1, 
the  growers  received  60  cents  for  their 
cabbage  instead  of  $1.75.  For  the  period 
between  September  1  and  15,  they  re- 
ceived 70  cents. instead  of  $1.50.  There 
was  no  other  reason  for  these  lower 
prices  than  the  destruction  of  the  mar- 
kets beginning  August  9. 

There  are  a  few  poor,  misguided 
growers  who  were  dissatisfied  with  the 
low  prices  and  seemed  to  hold  their  own 
organization  responsible. 

With  this  as  an  excuse,  they  broke 
their  contracts  with  the  Exchange  and 
sold  thereafter  to  the  shippers. 

I  have  thought  of  them  sometimes  as 
the  farmer  who  decided  to  sell  his  own 
hay.  He  had  ten  stacks  in  the  field.  The 
hay  buyer  who  had  always  before  sold 
the  farmer's  hay  for  him  was  very  an- 
gry. He  came  to  the  field  at  night  and 
set  fire  to  five  stacks  in  revenge.  The 
next  morning  the  unfortunate  farmer 
hurried  to  the  hay  buyer  and  said:  "You 
have  burned  five  of  my  stacks;  please 
sell  the  other  five  for  me.  I  do  not 
know  enough  to  sell  my  own  hay." 
Next  Year. 

In  reviewing  the  season's  operations, 


I  have  touched  on  the  more  dramatic 
side.  The  success  of  the  Exchange  is 
so  evident  and  the  fight  by  which  that 
success  was  won  is  still  at  the  front  of 
our  minds.  It  has  been  a  real  fight.  We 
give  our  opponents  full  credit  for  adopt- 
ing tactics  that  were  hardest  to  meet, 
and  which  at  one  time  almost  destroyed' 
us. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  fight  any 
kind  of  battle  without  both  sides  re- 
ceiving some  wounds.  Our  wounds  are 
represented  by  money  losses  and  our 
very  few  dissatisfied  growers.  When 
one  considers  that  the  shippers  were  en- 
deavoring throughout  the  whole  season 
to  cause  our  growers  to  be  dissatisfied, 
and  spent  many  thousand  dollars  to 
that  end,  it  is  strange  they  succeeded 
so  little. 

Next  year  we  may  look  for  better 
things.  By  now  the  shippers  must  be 
convinced  that  they  cannot  destroy  us. 
They  will  doubtless  work  in  harmony. 

We  must  continue  to  follow  con- 
structive lines.  It  is  necessary  that  we 
have  still  stricter  grading  rules,  so  that 
Colorado  cabbage  may  be  the  standard 
of  the  markets;  that  we  improve  load- 
ing methods  still  more,  so  that  the  cab- 
bage that  growers  have  given  so  much 
labor  will  not  be  damaged  in  loading 
into  cars.  These  things  of  themselves 
will  widen  our  markets  and  increase  de- 
mand, but  in  addition  the  sales  depart- 
ment must  increase  its  connections  and 
get  into  closer  personal  touch  with  the 
trade. 


Why  Does  the  Mule  Kick? 

Probably  because  his  owner  doesn't 
use  a  tractor! 


Lower  Machine  Prices 

— ia  factor  in  a  brighter  outlook 

for  1922 


MOST  of  the  readers  of  this  paper 
know  that  we  have  reduced  our 
prices  on  farm  machines  for  1922. 
The  lower  figures  apply  on  practically  our 
entire  line  of  grain,  hay,  and  corn  harvest- 
ing machines,  plows,  tillage  implements, 
seeding  machines,  etc. 

Reductions  in  prices  of  farm  machines 
and  other  articles  the  farmer  buys  is  one 
of  the  many  indications  pointing  to  con- 
tinued improvement  in  the  farmer's  situa- 
tion. The  War  Finance  Corporation  is 
steadily  pouring  aid  from  its  billion  dollar 
fund  into  agricultural  communities  to 
finance  the  farmer.  Freight  rate  reduc- 
tions on  stock,  grain,  hay,  etc.,  now  going 
into  effect,  will  save  many  millions  for  the 
farmers.  Land  values  are  now  on  a  sound- 


er basis.  For  1922,  better  labor  at  lower 
cost  will  be  available,  better  marketing 
conditions  are  being  evolved,  and  recent 
tariff  legislation  also  should  tend  to  in- 
crease farm  product  prices. 

All  these  factors  indicate  that  more 
efficient  production  by  modern  methods 
and  improved  machines  will  mean  greater 
profit  for  the  new  year.  You  cannot  afford 
to  postpone  the  purchase  of  needed  ma- 
chines. Where  repairs  have  been  made 
again  and  again,  beyond  the  point  of  ser- 
viceability, waste  and  loss  are  pretty  sure 
to  follow.  The  present  prices  will  enable 
you  to  replace  the  old  with  efficient 
modern  machines  so  that  best  use  may  be 
made  of  the  opportunities  that  are  certain 
to  come  to  the  farming  world. 


The  International  Harvester  Line 
of  Farm  Operating  Equipment 


Binders 
Threshers 

Harvester-Threshers 

Headers 

Push  Binders 

Mowers 

Rakes 

Tedders 

Loaders 

Side-Delivery  Rakes 

Sweep  Rakes  and  Stackers 

Combined  Side  Rake  and  Tedder 

Baling  Presses 

Corn  Planters 

Listers 

Corn  Cultivators 


Corn  Binders 
Corn  Pickers 
Corn  Shelters 
Ensilage  Cutters 
Huskers  and  Shredders 
Huskers  and  Silo  Fillers 
Beet  Seeders 
Beet  Cultivators 
Beet  Pullers 
Cotton  Planters 
Grain  Drills 
Lime  Sowers 
Broadcast  Seeders 
Tractor  Plows 
Horse  Plows 
Disk  Harrows 


Spring-Tooth  Harrows 
Peg-Tooth  Harrows 
Tractor'  Harrows 
One-Horse  Cultivators 
Cultl-Packers 
Kerosene  Engines 
Tractors 
Motor  Trucks 
Cream  Separators 
Manure  Spreaders 
Stalk  Cutters 
Feed  Grinders 
Stone  Burr  Mills 
Cane  Mills 
Potato  Diggers 
Wagons 


If  you  are  interested  in  learning  some  of  the  new  prices  or  in  looking  over  any 
individual  machine,  the  International  Dealer  in  your  vicinity  is  at  your  service.  Or 
you  may  address  your  inquiry  direct  to  us. 

International  Harvester  Company 

OF  AMERICA 

CHICAGO  anooi^ourciv  \i  S  tK 

92  Branches  and  15,000  Dealers  in  the  United  States 
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The  Agricultural  Bloc. 

United  States  Senator  Kenyon  of 
Iowa  told  the  Colorado  Farmers'  Con- 
gress something  about  agricultural 
blocs.  It  seems  that  a  bloc,  as  applied 
to  a  group  of  senators  or  congressmen 
interested  in  any  particular  line  of  leg- 
islation, was  devised  as  a  term  of  de- 
rision, but,  as  sometimes  happens,  the 
gentlemen  with  the  misguided  sense  of 
humor  who  thought  they  were  bringing 
discredit  upon  the  farmers,  have  learned 
that  the  agricultural  bloc  is  anything 
but  a  joke.  Neither  is  it  a  grouping  of 
legislators  for  unfair  purposes. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  a  develop- 
ment that  favors  the  people,  because 
the  grouping  of  legislators  along  econ- 
omic instead  of  party  lines,  is  a  health- 
ful indication.  It  shows  that  down  at 
Washington  there  is  a  realization  of  the 
fact  that  agriculture  must  -receive  the 
consideration  that  the  basic  industry 
deserves.  Senators  and  congressmen 
who  meet  informally  to  discuss  legis- 
lation and  who  at  times  act  in  concert 
setting  aside  party  lines,  are  seldom 
mistaken  about  any  measure  they  may 
favor,  because  ttyey  work  in  the  open. 
The  bloc  system,  if  it  is  a  system,  has 
something  to  recommend  it  over  the  old 
method  of  taking  orders  from  an  invis- 
ible boss. 

The  New  York  World  recently  made 
interesting  comment  on  this  subject,  in- 
dicating a  tendency  even  on  the  part  of 
the  metropolitan  press  toward  more 
consideration  for  agrarian  measures. 
Says  the  World: 

Whether  the  farmers  have  been 
badly  treated  or  not,  they  think 
they  have  been  badly  treated,  and 
noBody  has  been  able  to  convince 
them  to  the  contrary.  They  know 
that  their  war  profits  were  mostly 
paper  profits  and  that  they  were 
remorselessly  liquidated  in  a  single 
crop.  They  know  that  they  are  still 
compelled  to  sell  their  crops  at  cost 
or  less  than  cost,  and  they  have  no 
intention  of  assuming  any  tax  bur- 
dens that  they  can  saddle  on  the 
East.  This  may  be  what  Mr.  Kahn 
calls  "narrow-visioned  obliquity," 
but  the  louder  Wall  Street  squeals 
the  more  lustily  the  great  heart  of 
the  American  farmer  sings  for  joy. 
This  may  be  poor  economics  but  it's 
intensely  human.  The  West  and 
the  South  are  coming  into  a  closer 
'■ommunfon  of  interests  every  year. 
This  is  sectionalism,  but  it  is  sec- 
'  .-ilium  that  the  East  cannot 
1  rturn  by  harsh  words  and  angry 
<.t«-sta  It  most  either  take  its 
ine  or  make  an  intelligent  ef- 


fort to  understand  the  problems  of 
the  rest  of  the  country.  Agricul- 
tural America  is  lined  up  against 
industrial  and  financial  America  in 
reconstruction  legislation,  and  Wall 
Street  is  just  beginning  to  under- 
stand what  has  happened. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Forestry  and  Agriculture. 

The  West  is  vitally  interested  in  keep- 
ing the  Forest  Service  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, because  preservation  of  our  for- 
ests, reforestation  and  watershed  pro- 
tection are  solely  and  exclusively  agri- 
cultural problems.  This  is  so  evident 
that  one  might  wonder  why  anyone 
should  even  suggest  a  change,  yet  there 
is  open  and  active  propaganda  on  the 
part  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
assume  control  of  the  Forest  Service 
by  moving  it  bodily  over  to  the  Interior 
Department. 

Mention  has  already  been  made  in 
these  columns  of  Secretary  Fall's  ideas 
on  conservation.  There  is  nothing  un- 
derhanded or  secret  about  the  effort  he 
is  making,  consequently  the  friends  of 
conservation  have  come  out  in  the  open 
with  opposition  to  the  proposal.  Leav- 
ing out  of  consideration  all  political 
phases  of  the  question  and  looking  at  it 
only  from  the  farmers'  angle,  we  fail 
to  see  how  Congress  can  follow  Secre- 
tary Fall's  suggestions.  If  timber  is 
not  an  agricultural  resource,  what  is  it? 
If  the  water  supply  of  the  western  half 
of  the  continent  is  not  an  agricultural 
resource — the  lifeblood  of  farming — 
what  is  it?  And  if  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  is  not  created  for  the  su- 
pervision and  administration  of  agricul- 
tural resources  what  excuse  has  it  for 
existence?  It  seems  such  an  obvious 
thing  to  keep  our  forests  from  ruthless 
destruction  and  exploitation,  save  them 
and  replenish  them  for  the  sake  of  our 
food  supply  that  we  can  find  no  argu- 
ment for  Secretary  Fall's  proposal,  ex- 
cept that  he  wants  jurisdiction  of  the 
forests.  We  hope  Congress  will  be  kind 
to  the  Interior  Department  and  give 
Secretary  Fall  all  the  help  he  may  need 
to  make  his  administration  of  public 
lands  a  success.  There  is  plenty  to  do 
in  that  line,  without  seeking  to  infringe 
upon  the  rights  and  duties  of  other 
branches  of  government.  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Wallace  in  his  annual  re- 
port summarizes  the  matter  very  ef- 
fectively in  the  following  paragraph : 

"In  perfecting  plans  for  controlling 
an  insect  infestation  on  forest  lands  un- 
der its  jurisdiction,  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  has  recently  found  it  ad- 
visable to  agree  that  the  work  should 
be  handled  by  the  Forest  Service,  work- 
ing in  co-operation  with  the  Bureau  of 
Entomology.  The  Bureau  of  Soils  as- 
sists the  Forest  Service  in  the  studies 
of  soils  and  their  bearing  on  the  life  of 
forest  trees  and  forage  plants,  and  fur- 
ther, in  land  classification  for  agricul- 
tural homestead  settlement.  The  Bu- 
reau of  Crop  Estimates  secures  infor- 
mation on  the  needs  of  stockmen  and 
farmers  for  public  and  national  forest 
ranges,  which  aids  the  national  forest 
administration,  and  collects  also  data  on 
the  products  of  farm  woodlots,  which  is 
of  value  in  the  development  of  farm 
forestry.  In  short,  having  largely  ex- 
hausted the  forest  crop  grown  in  ad- 
vance, the  problem  now  is  to  use  more 
widely  what  remains  and  to  grow  other 
crops  to  meet  our  needs.  That  is  to  say, 
forestry  is  a  distinctly  agricultural 
business.  *  *  *  Finally,  the  agri- 
cultural industry  itself  is  the  largest 
owner  of  timberlands  and  the  largest 
user  of  forest  products  and  as  such  is 
vitally  interested  in  the  administration 
of  the  forests." 

♦  +  ♦ 

Farm  Bureau  Doesn't  Conflict. 

That  the  farm  bureau  is  not  in  con- 
flict with  any  other  farm  organization 
was  reiterated  in  the  resolutions  adopt- 
ed at  the  recent  convention  of  the  state 
organization.  It  has  been  necessary 
from  time  to  time  to  make  plain  the 
fact  that  the  farm  bureau  is  a  unique 
movement;  that  its  field  is  cut  out  for 
it  along  economic  lines  and  that  it  does 
not  aim  to  create  close  social  or  fra- 
ternal association  among  its  member- 
ship, but  confines  itself  to  the  handling 
of  the  farmers'  business  problems. 
Other  farm  organizations  have  felt  that 
the  farm  bureau  might  be  trying  to  du- 
plicate established  work,  but  a  mo- 
ment's  reflection  will  show  that  this  is 
not  the  case. 

Social  and  fraternal  organizations, 
especially  those  having  secret  rituals, 
necessarily  are  limited  in  their  appeal 
to  people  of  unified  thought.  Such  or- 
ganizations fill  their  field  well  and  they 
are  constantly  extending  their  useful- 
ness to  the  groups  that  favor  their 
ideax  and  ideals.    But  outside  of  social 


contacts,  or  religious,  ethical  and  polit- 
ical influence  there  is  among  rural  peo- 
ple a  solidarity  of  interests  that  is 
fundamental.  We  may  designate  this 
as  the  "bread  and  butter"  interest,  or 
the  business  tie.  It  is  the  same  interest 
or  desire  that  leads  town  business  men 
to  get  together  in  commercial  organi- 
zations and  chambers  of  commerce,  for 
the  protection  and  development  of  trade 
and  industry. 

Why  should  not  the  farmer,  therefore, 
have  an  organization  that  looks  after 
his  material  welfare  ?  He  need  not  ex- 
pect to  progress  along  ethical  or  spir- 
itual lines  if  he  neglects  the  material 
side  of  his  business  and  he  has  been 
neglecting  it,  for  hitherto  all  organized 
effort  in  behalf  of  the  farmer  econom- 
ically has  been  spasmodic,  or  in  favor 
of  a  small  group.  Not  until  the  Amer- 
ican Farm  Bureau  Federation  came  in- 
to being  was  rural  America  provided 
with  a  voice  capable  of  making  itself 
heard  nationally.  It  is  no  reflection  on 
any  existing  farm  organization  that 
the  farm  bureau  is  growing  rapidly  be- 
cause it  is  performing  a  necessary  serv- 
ice to  agriculture  and  the  time  has  ar- 
rived for  its  full  development. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

They  Do  Make  Sorghum. 

Who  said  Colorado  farmers  do  not 
make  sorghum  for  table  use'?  The  ed- 
itor said  it,  because  he  thought  sor- 
ghum making  was  confined  to  the  cot- 
ton country,  where  he  used  to  watch  the 
mills  press  the  sweetness  out  of  sor- 
ghum cane — the  sweetness  that  made 
hot  biscuits  and  flapjacks  more  palata- 
ble and  slippery.  So  in  answer  to  a  sub- 
scriber's question  the  editor  said  that 
cane  grown  in  Colorado  is  used  prin- 
cipally for  feed  and  that  it  does  not 
usually  reach  the  required  degree  of 
juiciness  and  sweetness  for  making  sor- 
ghum. He  knows  better  now,  because 
he  has  heard  from  the  country.  Kiowa 
county  has  come  forward  with  the 
names  of  several  good  farmers  who 
raise  cane  and  convert  it  into  sorghum. 
Two  of  these  farmers  removed  all  doubt 
of  their  word  by  sending  sample  bot- 
tles of  sweetenin'  which  have  been  tried 
and  found  highly  satisfactory. 

Nor  is  Kiowa  county  the  only  locality 
where  they  make  sorghum.  Here's  a 
letter  from  County  Agent  G.  G.  Clark 
of  Montezuma  county,  down  in  the 
southwest,  which  informs  us  that  J.  T. 
Gilliland  of  Ackmen  made  about  35  gal- 
lons of  the  best  sorghum  'lasses  the 
county  agent  ever  tasted,  and  that  it 
retailed  for  $1.50  a  gallon.  Now  if  any- 
one else  wants  to  know  whether  Colo- 
rado farmers  make  sorghum,  the  editor 
will  say:  "I'll  say  they  do!" 

From  Lida  K.  Link  of  Eads  came  a 
sample  with  the  following  apt  verse: 

"In  Kiowa  county  this  sorghum  was 
made. 

From  choice  silver  top  sugar  cane; 
And  its  flavor  will   ne'er   from  your 

memory  fade, 
"If  to  eat  it  on  corn  cakes  you  only 

will  deign." 

Then  there  is  a  most  interesting  let- 
ter from  Mrs.  Howard  R.  Sunday,  also 
of  Eads,  who  has  something  to  say 
about  Kiowa  county  sorghum,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Editor,  Western  Farm  Life — In  the 
December  1  issue  I  noticed  the  inquiry 
from  a  Pitkin  county  subscriber  regard- 
ing the  making  of  sorghum  in  Colorado, 
and  I  wish  to  say  that  at  different  times 
for  many  years  persons  have  made  sor- 
ghum in  Kiowa  county,  Colo.,  but  ow- 
ing to  the  poor  equipment  they  had, 
they  only  made  for  their  own  use  and 
perhaps  a  few  gallons  over. 

During  the  last  three  or  four  years 
two  men  have  been  making  it  with  suc- 
cess. R.  B.  Amyx,  Eads,  Colo.,  has 
made  for  three  and  perhaps  four  years, 
growing  this  cane  without  irrigation;  I 
do  not  know  the  kind;  and  C.  J.  Rose, 
also  of  Eads,  has  been  making  for  two 
years.  This  year  he  made  300  gallons 
from  three  acres  of  cane  grown  without 
irrigation;  he  had  the  Silver-top  cane, 
I  think. 

I  have  never  used  any  of  the  sorghum 
made  by  Mr.  Amyx,  but  I  am  told  it  is 
very  good.  They  both  find  a  ready  mar- 
ket for  their  sorghum  at  $1.15  per  gal- 
lon. I  am  told  that  the  cane  does  not 
contain  so  much  juice  here  as  in  other 
states,  but  is  very  rich  in  sugar  and 
that  it  is  very  easy  to  make  75  to  100 
gallons  of  sorghum  from  an  acre  of 
cane.  I  understand  that  there  has  been 
sorghum  made  in  Baca  county,  but  to 
what  extent  and  the  grade  I  do  not 
know. — Mrs.  Howard  R.  Sunday. 

From  W.  H.  Skinner,  Superintendent 
of  Schools  at  Towner,  comes  the  follow- 
ing list  of  farmers  making  sorghum: 
Rolla  Amyx,  Eads;  Clem  M.  Rose,  Eads; 
Frank  Phillips,  Sheridan  Lake;  Ira 
McLean,  Holly. 


News  of  the  Farm  Bureaus 


A  i  all  for  Loyalty — The  first  official 
act  of  Charles  E.  Gunnels  in  his  new  ca- 
pacity as  Director  of  Organization  of  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  was 
to  issue  the  following  statement:  "Never 
before  in  the  history  of  civilization  has 
agriculture  been  in  such  a  precarious 
condition.  The  only  hope  lies  in  co-op- 
eration and  united  effort  among  farmers. 
The  courageous  farmer  joins  his  Farm 
Bureau  in  order  to  fight  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  his  fellows.  The  man  who 
wavers  or  shirks  now  is  a  coward.  In 
the  Farm  Bureau  army  there  is  no  room 
for  the  man  who  cannot  carry  his  own 
pack.  The  march  is  long,  the  time  is 
short;  there  must  be  no  hesitation.  Let 
us  be  courageous  and  laugh  to  scorn  the 
proposal  that  now  is  the  time  to  reduce 
our  Farm  Bureau  membership  fee.  It  is 
the  same  as  proposing,  when  the  fight  is 
hottest,  that  the  ammunition  supply  be 
reduced  by  half.  He  who  would  enjoy 
the  fruits  of  prosperity  must  be  willing 
to  pay  the  cost.  A  Farm  Bureau  mem- 
bership is  the  Liberty  Bond  of  agricul- 
ture.   Let  us  remain  steadfast." 


Endorsed  by  Hm-ding. — In  his  message 

to  the  Congress,  President  Harding  reit- 
erates the  administration's  strong  en- 
dorsement of  the  co-operative  marketing 
program  which  has  been  vitalized  and 
developed  by  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation.  The  President  said:' '"Some- 
thing more  than  tariff  protection  is  re- 
quired by  American  agriculture.  To  the 
farm  has  come  the  earlier  and  heavier 
burdens  of  readjustment.  There  is  act- 
ual depression  in  our  agricultural  indus- 
try while  agricultural  prosperity  is  ab- 
solutely essential  to  the  general  pros- 
perity of  the  country.  There  must  be 
some  economic  solution  for  the  excessive 
variation  in  returns  for  production." 
— o — 

To  Standardize  Machinery. — A  com- 
mittee of  four  on  standardization  of  farm 
machinery  is  to  be  appointed  by  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  The 
appointment  of  the  committee  was  re- 
quested by  a  conference  in  the  general 
offices  on  December  X  In  addition  to  the 
Farm  Bureau,  fhe  National  Association 
of  Farm  Equipment  Manufacturers,  the 
National  Implement  and  Vehicle  Dealers' 
Association  and  the  American  Asocia- 
tion  of  Agricultural  Engineers  had  rep- 
resentatives at  th£  conference.  The  com- 
mittee was  instructed  to  work  out  a 
program  of  development  for  standardiz- 
ing farm  machinery  and  to  report  a 
larger  meeting  of  all  groups  interested 
in  effecting  standardization  savings  of 
farm  implements  costs. 


Montrose  County  Meeting. — At  one  of 

the  largest  and  most  enthusiastic  gath- 
erings of  practical  farmers  ever  held  in 
the  city,  the  Montrose  County  Farm  Bu- 
reau, at  its  annual  meeting  held  at  the 
Moose  hall  yesterday,  elected  officers  for 
the  ensuing  year,  endorsed  the  effort  be- 
ing made  for  a  postponement  of  the 
opening  of  the  project,  listened  to  the 
reports  of  the  officers  for  the  year,  en- 
joyed a  fine -lunch  together,  and  had  a 
good  time  generally.  The  meeting  was 
called  to  order  shortly  after  10  o'clock 
in  the  morning  by  President  R.  L. 
Loesch.  who  declared  that  it  was  not 
well  for  the  farmers  to  spend  too  much 
time  in  holding  a  post-mortem  of  the 
past  year,  but  it  is  time  for  them  to 
take  an  extra  hitch  in  their  belts  and 
plan  for  the  coming  year.  The  report  of* 
Secretary  Wilcox  showed  394  members 
who  had  paid  the  $3  membership  fee;  55. 
who  had  paid  the  $2  fee;  one  who  had 
paid  $1.50,  and  82  who  had  not  yet  paid 
anything,  makingva  total  membership 
of  431.  The  financial  report  showed  re- 
ceipts of  $1,112.51,  and  expenditures  of 
$1,110.46,  with  a  balance  of  $1.05.  Officers 
were  elected,  as  follows:  President,  C.  C. 
Rolfe;  first  vice  president,  Gene  Stone; 
secretary-treasurer,  Harry  Monell;  su- 
perintendent of  clubs,  J.  J.  Tobin;  pests, 
L.  E.  Ross;  freight  rates;  J.  F.  Kyle; 
livestock,  T.  C.  Anderson;  roads,  Thos. 
Lytle:  marketing,  Clint  Atkins;  crop  im- 
provement, O.  AV.  Lemmon;  editorial,  R. 
L.  Loesch. — From  the  Montrose  Enter- 
prise. 

— o — 

Club  AA'ork  Prospers. — A  tentative  na- 
tional organization  of  boys  and  girls' 
clubs  was  effected  during  the  Interna- 
tional Livestock  exposition  by  the  most 
representative  body  of  club  members 
ever  assembled.  Twenty-six  states  were 
represented.  The  principal  object  of  the 
organization  is  to  interest  other  boys 
and  girls  in  the  club  movement.  Boys' 
and  girls'  club  work  in  Colorado  ranked  • 
first  last  year  in  the  northern  and  west- 
ern states.  Reports  this  year  show  that 
in  many  counties  an  unusually  large  per- 
centage of  the  members  are  completing 
the  work,  several  as  high  as  100  per 
cent,  thus  assuring  a  creditable  standing 
for  Colorado  this  year  in  club  work. 


Mr.  MacTavish  attended  a  christening 
Avhere  the  hospitality  of  the  host  knew 
no  bounds  except  the  several  capacities 
of  the  guests.  In  the  midst  of  the  cele- 
bration Mr.  MacTavish  rose  up  and 
made  the  rounds  of  the  company,  bid- 
ding each  a  profound  farewell. 

"But,  Sandy,  m»n,"  objected  the  host, 
"ye're  not  gom'  yet,  with  the  evenin 
just  started?" 

"Nay,"  said  the  prudent  MacTavish, 
"I'm  no'  Koin'  yet.  But  I'm  tellin'  ye 
good  night  while  I  know  ye  all." 


"How's  this?"  asked  the  lawyer. 
"You've  named  six  bankers  in  your  will 
to  be  pallbearers.  Of  course,  it's  aH 
right,  but  wouldn't  you  rather  choose 
some  friends  with  whom  you  are  on 
better  terms?" 

"No,  Judge,  that's  all  right.  Those 
fellows  have  carried  me  for  so  long 
they  might  as  well  finish  the  job." 


January  1,  1922. 


western"  farm  life 


Comment  by  Farmer  Putnam 

SORGHUM  AND  RATTLESNAKES  TOPIC  OF  OUR  MIS- 
SOURI FRIEND'S  CONTRIBUTION  OF  HUMOR. 

SORGHUM  and  rattlesnakes  is  my  topick  fur  to- 
day. I  reckon  that's  the  way  to  start.  Anyhow 
that's  the  way  them  speechmakers  done  at  the 
Farmer's  Congress  and  Farm  Burro  meetin'  in  Fort 
Collins.  I  was  a-goin'  to  write  about  them  meetin's 
but  the  editor  sez:  "Fur  heaven's  sake  Tom,  lay  off 
my  subjeeks.  I  spend  the  company's  money  goin'  to 
farm  conventions  and  come  back  and  write  a  book 
about  them  big  gatherin's  and  its  printed  in  the 
magazine.  You  go  along  and  kid  them  farmers  and 
write  a  lot  of  nonsense»about  what, was  did  and  our 
articles  appears  in  the  same  issue.  Well  the  next 
thing  I  hear  is  "Well  Fanner  Putnam  give  us  a  grand 
story  on  the  Congress  didn't  he.'  That's  all  they 
read;  they  never  see  my  stuff  and  half  of  'em  believe 
them  durn  lies  that  you  write.  Now  this  time  you 
take  some  other  subjeck  and  let  me  do  my  articles  on 
the  Fort  Collins  meetin's." 

Woof,  woof,  woof,  woof!  Gee,  he  barks  just  like 
Josephine!  I  didn't  know  it  made  him  sore  to  follow 
up  his  long  winded  literary  short-comin's  with  a 
little  punchy  stuff,  but  so  long  as  he  be-  j  rattlesnakes  and  owls  the  country  was 
lieves  in  hisself  he  should  ought  to  be  i  alive.  It  was  great  fur  us  kids,  be- 
left  alone  in  his  dignity!  Hence  there-!  cause  we  didn't  have  no  boys'  and  girls' 
fore  I'm  not  writin'  about  the  big  gath-  j  clubs  in  them  days  and  couldn't  jine 
erin's  at  Fort  Collins  but  choosin'  ainuthin',  and  we  couldn't  go  to  the 
subjeck  that  comes  to  me  from  a  lady  j  movies,  because  them  wasn't  thought 
subscriber — God  bless  'em — in  Kiowa  of:  find  we  didn't  have  no  Sunday-school 
county.    (They  need  it.)  and  noi  much  day  school,  exceptin'  such 

Here's  what  comes  from  the  lady:  "1  j  i>s  we  could  go  to  about  three  months 
would  be  glad  if  Farmer  Putnam  would  in  the  year  in  a  little  sod  house,  with 
pass  judgment  upon  the  sample,  as  he  a  homesteader's  wife  fur  teacher, 
is  from  the  Show  Me  state,  and  I  have  Of  course  we  had  to  have  some  amuse- 
always  heard  that  all  Missourians  like  roenf  so  we  started  a  menagerie,  me 
'lasses  on  their  cornbread,  consequent-  £n(j  ;ry  brother  Ab.  We  set  snares  ful- 
ly he  ought  to  be  an  infallible  connois-  prairie  dogs  and  caught  three  of  'em 
seur."  ;  aid  a  owl  and  put  them  together  in  a 

I  leckon  that's  nice  of  her— ah  hut  big  poods  box  that  some  of  our  stuff 
them  last  two  words.  I  hope  she  didn't  had  been  shipped  in.  I  was  satisfied 
call  me  nuthin'  that  I  alnt.  with  our  collection,  but  Ab  was  of  the 

Xow  about  that  sorghum.  I  reckon  explorin'  kind  and  he  said  he  wanted  his 
the  lady  wants  a  regular  report  on  it  zoo  to  be  complete,  and  that  he  had  to 
like  them  county  agents  has  to  make  to  ■  have  a  rattlesnake.  He  went  over  to 
the  government  this  time  of  the  year, :  see  a  queer  kind  of  geezer  that  lived 
so  here  it  is,  as  toilers :  !  on  the  next  section  which  they  called 

Received:  —  on  4  p.  m.  rural  deliv-  |  Rattlesnake  Jim.  This  Jim  was  all  the 
ery;  quantity:  two  ounce  bottle;  color:  j  time  claimin'  to  make  snake  oil  liniment 
brownish;  taste:  sweetish;  consistency:  j  ou ten  rattlers  and  sellin*  the  skins  fur 
sticky;  use  made  of  sample:  spread  on  I  neckties  and  hat  bands.  Ab  told  him 
pancake;  kind  of  pancake:  buckwheat;  he  wanted  a  rattler  fur  our  zoo  and 


wanted  him  to  pull  its  fangs  so's  it 
couldn't  bite  us.  Jim  was  willin*  to  ac- 
commodate us,  because  he  liked  us  kids. 
He  was  leadin'  a  lonesome  life  and  most 
people  .that  come  by  that  way  was 
afraid  to  stop  at  his  place,  because  he 


ceptin'  to  say,  under  the  head  of  RE 
MARKS:   The  sample  was  fine;  if  the 
sorghum  is  anything  like    sample  it 
ought  to  satisfy  even  the  most  finicky 
taste. 

Now  this  same  lady  wants  to  know 
somethin'  else.  She  sez  thar's  a  Texan 
down  in  Kiowa  county  that  is  imitatin' 
Arthur  Chapman's  poetry  and  is  a  fust 
class  poet  but  lame  in  zoology,  the  trou- 
ble bein'  found  in  the  follerin',  headed 
"Out  Where  the  West  Begins": 

Out  on  the  plains  so  parched  and  brown. 

Where  the  coyotes  how)  when  the  sun 
goes  down, 

Where  the  prairie  dogs  bark  and  the  rat- 
tlesnakes hiss. 

Oh.  Lord,  deliver  me  from  a  land  like 
this. 

Now  what  the  lady  is  askin'  me  to 
decide  is,  do  rattlesnakes  hiss  ?  Before 
answerin' .that  I  wish  to  say  that  this 
here  Texas  feller  found  somethin'  fn  his 
Christmas  sock  on  Out  Where  the  West 
Begins  that  was  better'n  his  own,  as 
f  oilers: 

.  Out  in  Colorado,  and  Kiowa  is  the  coun- 
ty. 

"Where  the  ranchers  ail  thank  the  good 

Lord  for  His  bounty, 
Where  the  plains  are  brown  in  the  fall 

o*  the  year. 
And  the  grasses  grazed  by  the  fat.  frisky 

steer; 

Yes.  the  prairie  dogs  bark,  but  the  rat- 
tlers rattle. 
And  often  have  bit  the  unwary  cattle. 

I'm  a  purty  accommodatin'  feller 
most  of  the  time,  specially  when  the 
ladies  is  askin'  a  favor,  but   I  don't 


brand  of  buckwheat:  X,  Y,  Z;  size  of 
package:  12  ounce;  where  bought:  Lit- 
tleton; price:  20  cents;  where  money- 
came  from:  Josephine's  allowance. 

I  could  go  on  that, way,  accordin'  to 
the  annual  report  form,  but  it  would 

finally  land  me  in  a  field  of  buckwheat  alms  "ad  a  passel  of  snakes  around, 
instead  of  cane,  so  that's  about  all,  ex-  They  didn't  seem  to  bother  him  none, 

but  rattlesnakes  don't  like  strangers. 

"Sure  I'll  let  you  have  Pete,  my  old 
pet  rattler  and  I'll  keep  a  lookout  fur 
another  one  when  I'm  out  after  snakes 
ag'in  in  the  spring,"  sez  Jim.  "I've  got 
three  or  four  others  around  and  I  won't 
miss  Pete.  His  rattles  has  dropped  off 
and  he's  hadfphis  teeth  pulled  and  cain't 
do"  you  no  harm.  Wrap  him  around 
your  neck  boy  and  take  him  home." 

Ab  said  he'd  ruther  put  him  in  a  box 
and  he  done  so,  and  P?te  was  put  in 
our  zoo.  Ab  become  very  much  attached 
to  Pete  and  got  in  the  habit  of  takin' 
him  around  to  places.  Onct  thar  was  a 
travelin'  preacher  come  to  the  new 
frame  school  which  was  put  up  in  the 
settlement  six  miles  from  our  claim, 
and  we  drove  over  of  a  Sunday  mornin' 
with  our  basket  dinner  injtendin'  to  stay 
all  day.  That's  the  way  they  had  meet- 
in's in  that  counti-y — all  day  long. 
Preachers  wasn't  so  plentiful  in  them 
days  nur  so  well  fed  or  well  eddicated, 
but  they  was  more  fiery  and  plain  spo- 
ken. Now  this  travelin'  preacher  be- 
lieved in  the  old  fashioned  hellfire  and 
damnation  doctrine  and  he  landed  on  us 
settlers  with  both  feet,  tellin'  us  that 
we  ,was  headed  straight  fur  perdition 
if  we  didn't  mend  our  ways.  He  told 
the  story  about  Adam  and  Eve  and 
said: 

"Now  my  friends,  we're  in  a  country 
where  there's  lots  of  rattlesnakes.  And 
them  is  the  pizenist  vipers  that  is,  and 
it  was  one  of  them  that  spoke  to  Eve 


GOODYEARS,  THROUGH  AND  THROUGH 

I 


Alongside  the  famous  30  x  3*4  inch  Goodyear  AI1- 
Weather  Tread  Clincher  shown  here,  is  its  companion, 
the  30  x  2yi  inch  Goodyear  non-skid. 

More  than  5,000,000  of  these  Goodyear  non-skid 
tires  have  been  sold  in  the  last  five  years. 

Built  of  the  same  high  grade  Egyptian  cotton  fabric 
that  goes  into  the  All- Weather  Tread  Goodyear,  with 
a  long-wearing  but  differently  designed  tread,  they 
have  given  remarkable  service. 

Their  splendid  performance  has  proved  to  thousands 
of  car  owners  the  folly  of  buying  unknown  and  un- 
guaranteed tires  of  lower  price. 

Ask  your  Goodyear  Service  Station  Dealer  about  them. 

30  x  3V2  Non-Skid  Fabric  ....  $10.95 
30  x  3%  All- Weather  Fabric  .  .  14.75 
30  x  3V2  All-  Weather  Cord  .  .  .  18.00 
30  x  3V2  Heavy  Tourist  Tube  .  2.80 

30  x  3Vz  Regular  Tube   2.25 

Manufacturer's  tax  extra 


noise  come  from  that  direction  and  he 
sez,  pointin'  his  finger  at  Ab: 

"Young  feller  you  don't  know  what 
you're  a-doin':  You're  headed  straight 
fur  perdition." 

"Mister  it  ain't  me,"  sez  Ab,  eryira*. 
"it's  Pete!" 

"All  right,"  sez  the  minister,  "you 
tell  Pete  the  devil  is  on  his  trail." 

Just  then  Ab  busted  fur  the  door  and 
me  after  him.  We  jumped  into  the 
buggy,  leavin'  the  folks  to  come  home 
with  the  neighbors.  Pete  died  suddenly 
that  same  night  and  Abb  ett  his  meals 
standin'  up  fur  three  days.  Our  dad 
was  a  prayerful  man  and  he  was  hurt 
by  Ab's  prank  and  he  passed  the  hurt 
on  to  Ab. 

Now  lady  I  don't  want  to  be  too  sure 
because  Pete  was  intelligent  and  he 
might  a  been  justified  in  hissin'  because 
his  rattles  had  been  pulled,  so  I  cain't 
say  fur  sure  that  the  common,  ordinary 
rattler  hisses,  but  Tex  sez  in  his  poetry 
that  they  do,  so  it's  up  to  him  to 
prove  it. 


hardly  know  how  I'm  a-goin'  to  answer ; and  pe«uaded  her  to  bite"  the  apple 
this  one  and  still  tell  the  truth.  Speak-  j  whfe£  has  broURht  sin  jn  thjs  worldj 

man  of  you  that  follers  sinful 
no  better'n  the  rattler  that  de- 

opinions  on  what  a  rattlesnake's  liable'     _    .  ,  .  ..  ,         .         ,  , 

to  do  under  some  circumstances.    I'dt.  Ju?t  tn<?n  a  hissin  soand  was  heard 


tnis  one  ana  sun  ten  tne  trutn.  apeaK-  >,„_ 
in'  off  hand  I'd  say  the  lady  is  right;  -3°"™  i 
rattlers  don't  hiss,  but  a  feller  don't  tav*is  no 
never  want  to  Joe  hasty  in  expressin'j  ■  '  A  v 


h"ke  to  tell  you-all  a  little  story;  yep  I 
guess  I  will  tell  it. 

My  old  man  left  Missouri  when  I  was 
a  kid  and  we  settled  down  in  the  south- 
west tflT  we  was  driv'  back  by  circum- 
stances and  weather  over  which  we  had 
no  control.  We  was  told  before  we 
went  out  to  that  country  that  it  was 
not  thickly  settled,  but  when  we  got  on 
our  homestead  we  made  about  the  same 
discovery  that  Cactus  Charley  done. 
We  didn't  find  many  humans,  but  when 
h  cornea  to  prairie  dogs,  jackrabbits, 


in  the  back  of  the  hall  and  the  preacher 
stopped  fur  a  minit.  Then  he  shouted: 
"I  hear  some  hardened  sinner  hissing 
my  remarks  and  the  sound  reminds  me 
of  what  he'll  hear  when  he  begins  to 
sizzle  down  in  the  pit  of  perdition  fur 
!  bein'  so  sinful  as  to  mock  the  word  of 
the  Lord." 

S-s-s-s-s!  S-s-s-s-s-s!  It  come  ac'in, 
louder  *n  ever. 

Ab  was  standin'  up  by  this  time  peep- 
in'  into  his  box  and  tryin'  to  make  the 
snake  shut  up.   The  preacher  seen  the 


Corn  and  Seed  Show 

With  National  Western. 

Pick  out  your  ten  best  ears  of  seed 
corn  and  your  best  peck  of  threshed 
grain  and  send  it  to  the  second  annual 
State  Corn  and  Pure  Seed  Show  at  the 
National  Western  Stock  Show  in  Den- 
ver, January  14 — 21.  There  will  be 
premiums  for  every  kind  of  corn  and 
grain  raised  in  the  state.  Special  classes 
have  alsn  been  arranged  for  the  boys' 
and  girls'  clubs. 

Corn  and  seed  growers  from  all  over 
the  state  are  eligible  and  specially  in- 
vited to  show  their  corn  and  seed  grain. 
The  best  way  to  test  the  quality  of  your 
own  product  is  to  compare  it  with  that 
of  others  and  a  public  state  show  is  the 
best  place  to  do  that  comparing.  An 
impartial  judge  renders  the  decisions. 

The  show  will  be  conducted  by  the 
State  Farm  Bureau  again  this  year. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  those  farm- 
ers who  have  county  agents  in  their  re- 
spective counties  send  their  exhibits 
through  their  agents,  but  those  who  are 
not  fortunate  enough  to  have  agents 
may  send  their  shipments  direct. 


Those  intending  to  exhibit  should 
write  to  F.  J.  Chase  at  the  Agricultural 
College  at  Fort  Collins  for  a  premium 
list  and  further  particulars.  In  any 
event,  send  in  your  corn  and  grain  and 
show  other  communities  in  the  state 
what  your  community  can  do. 


That  Grain  Price  Smash. 

"Absence  of  foreign  demand  proved 
a  burden  on  the  market,"  "Foreigners 
failed  to  display  any  interest  whatever" 
and  "There  was  absolutely  no  export 
inquiry  either  for  Canadian  or  Amer- 
ican grain  "noted,"  are  statements  which 
characterized  excuses  given  in  the  Chi- 
cago grain  market  as  prices  tumbled 
to  lower  levels  recently. 

At  the  same  time,  the  press  associa- 
tions, daily  papers  and  farm  journals, 
were  carrying  the  national  appeal  for 
a  federal  probe  of  the  "real  reasons  for 
ruinous  grain  prices"  made  by  C.  H. 
Gustafson,  president  of  the  U.  S.  Grain 
Growers,  Inc.,  to  the  farmers  in  grain 
producing  states.  Export  figures  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  quoted 
by  Mr.  Gustafson,  show  that  90,000,000 
bushels  more  wheat  has  been  exported 
during  the  first  ten  months  of  this  year 
than  in  1920,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
excuse  generally  given  for  low  prices 
in  the  grain  Tharkets  for  several  months 
is  that  there  has  been  "no  foreign  de- 
mand." 

"Every  farmer  who  grows  grain 
should  write  to  his  congressman  and 
urge  early  action  on  Senate  Resolution 
No.  133,  which  provides  for  an  investi- 
gation of  the  real  factors  that  have 
smashed  grain  prices  despite  exports 
that  break  all  previous  records,"  says 
Mr.  Gustafson. 


No  Herd  Law  in  Colorado. 

I  am  troubled  by  my  neighbor's  cattle 
which  have  done  considerable  damage. 
There  is  no  lawn!  fence  here  in  this 
country.  Can  you  give  me  some  informa- 
tion on  the  subject? — "W.  M.  P..  Kit  Car- 
son County.  Colo. 

There  is  no  herd  law  in  Colorado. 
We  have  what  is  known  as  a  fence  law. 
which  defines  a  three-wire  fence  as  be- 
ing lawful.  Cattle  breaking  through 
such  fence  can  be  held  by  the  owner  of 
the  property,  who  can  recover  for  dam- 
age inflicted  by  them.  In  the  abs« 
of  a  lawful  three- wire  fence,  the  owner 
of  the  cattle  cannot  be  held  for  the 
damage. 
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You 
Need 

MUSIC 

in  Your 
Home 
This  Year 


No  individual  gift  will  mean  more  toward  the  welfare  and 
happiness  of  your  own  family  than  one  of  these  beautifl  instru- 
ments. 

— The  AMPICO  Reproducing  Piano  (uprights  and  grands). 

— Chickering  &  Sons  (uprights  and  grands). 

— Kurtzmann  &  Co.  (uprights  and  grands). 

— Vose  &  Sons  (uprights  and  grands). 

— Kurtzmann  Player  Pianos. 

— Story  &  Clark  Player  Pianos. 

— GulbrAisen  Player  Pianos. 

THE  VICTROLA  OR  BRUNSWICK 

in  gorgeous  uprights  and  period  models. 

Records.  3heet  Music,  Orchestral  Instruments. 

Also,  we  are  offering  our  Player  Roll  Cabinets  at 
Special  Reduced  Prices. 


The 


Chas.  £.  Weils  Music  Co. 


Home  of  the  Chickering 

1626  California  Street 


CHAMPA  120. 


DENVER,  COLO. 


A  Great  Big 
Economic 
Force 


A  School  for 
Breeders  and 
Stockmen 


National  Western 

STOCK  SHOW 


DENVER 


January  14  to  21, 1922 

Every  Day  is  a  Big  Day—Don't  miss  any  of  them 


Saturday,  Jan.  14 — Students'  Judg- 
ing Contest. 

Sunday,  Jan.  15 — All  exhibits  open 
to  public.  Colorado  Day. 

Monday,  Jan.  16 — Judging  begins  in 
breeding  classes.  Grand  Open- 
ing, Horse  Show,  8  P.  M. 

Tuesday,  Jan.  17 — Stockmens'  and 
Farmers'  Day.  Judging  contin- 
ued. Horse  Show,  8  p.  in. 

WVdnewlay,  Jan.  18  —  Agricultural 
College  Day.  Judging  continued. 
Shorthorn  and  Hereford  sales. 
Horse  Show,  8  p.  m. 


Thursday,  Jan.  19 — Denver  Day. 
Judging  Completed.  Horse  Show 
Matinee,  and  night. 

Friday,  Jan.  20 — Neighboring  States 
Day.  Popular  Horse  Show  Mat- 
inee, and  Spectacular  Night  Per- 
formance. • 

Saturday,  Jan.  21—  Lodge  Day  and 
Ladies'  """and  Childrens'  Day. 
Morning  and  Afternoon  Matinee 
and  Grand  Final  Horse  Show 
Program. 


Fare  and  a  half  rates  on  all  railroads 
in  ten  western  states 


\*lc  Your  A  Rent. 

flood  Returning  to  Jan.  30. 


'Che  Whole  Family  will 
Enjoy  the  National  Western 


The  Rural  Household 

Questions  about  home  problems  promptly  answered  by  letter  and  through 
the  magazine.  Letters  from  women  containing  helpful  suggestions  for  im- 
provement of  rural  life  are  always  welcome.  Address  all  communications  to 
Editor  Home  Department,  "Western  Farm  Life,  Denver,  Colorado. 


New  Year's  Eve. 

Ring  out,  wild  bells,  to  the  wild  sky. 
The  flying  cloud,  the  frosty  light; 
The  year  is  dying  in  the  night; 

Ring  out.  wild  bells,  and  let  him  die. 

Ring  out  the  old,  ring  in  the  new; 

Ring,  happy  bells,  across  the  snow; 

The  year  is  going,  let  him  go; 
Ring  out  the  false,  ring  in  the  true. 

Ring  out  the  grief  that  saps  the  mind. 
For  those  that  here  we  see  no  more; 
'  Ring  out  the  feud  of  rich  and  poor. 
Ring  in  redress  to  all  mankind. 

Ring  out  a  slowly  dying  cause, 

And  ancient  forms  of  party  strife; 
Ring  in  the  nobler  modes  of  life, 

With  sweeter  manners,  purer  la^rs. 

Ring  out  false  pride  in  place  and  blood, 
The  civic  slander  and  the  spue; 
Ring  fn  the  love  of  truth  and  right, 

Ring  in  the  common  lo\e  of  good. 

Ring  out  old  shapes  of  foul  disease. 

Ring  out  the  narrowing  lust  of  gold; 

Ring  out  the  thousand  wars  of  old. 
Ring  in  the  thousand  years  of  peace. 

Ring  in  the  valiant  man  and  free. 
The  larger  heart,  the  kindlier  hand; 

Ring  out  the  darkness  of  the  land, 
Ring  in  the  Christ  that  is  to  be. 

— Alfred  Tennyson. 


Arbor  Day  Observance.  - 

To/mark  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
the  first  Arbor  day  in  the  United  States 
the  American  Forestry  Association  of 
Washington  asks  for  the  co-operation 
of  the  woman's  clubs,  civic  organiza- 
tions and  schools  of  the  country.  The 
first  Arbor  day  was  observed  in  1872  in 
Nebraska  when,  on  January  4,  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture  adopted  the  reso- 
lution of  J.  Sterling  Morton,  "That 
Wednesday,  the  tenth  of  April,  1872,  be 
especially  set  apart  and  consecrated  for 
tree  planting  in  the  state  of  Nebraska." 
In  1885  the  Nebraska  lawmakers 
changed  the  date  to  April  22,  Mr.  Mor- 
ton's birthday. 

"This  year  of  1922  should  be  the  ban- 
ner year  in  tree  planting,"  says  Charles 
Lathrop  Pack,  president  of  the  Amer- 
ican Forestry  Association,  in  issuing 
the  call.  "Every  club  and  school  in  the 
land  should  make  plans  to  honor  J. 
Sterling  Morton,  the  father  of  Arbor 
day.  The  association  urges  particu- 
larly the  schools  complete  the  vote  for 
the  national  tree.  Instruction  in  tak- 
ing this  vote  will  be  sent  any  school 
teacher.  Every  memorial  tree  planted 
should  be  reported  to  the  association 
for  registration  on  its  national  honor 
roll.  This  applies  particularly  to  the 
memorial  trees  and  Roads  of  Remem- 
brance being  planted  by  the  American 
Legion  and  similar  organizations.  There 
has  been  a  great  awakening  to  the  need 
of  forest  protection.  Everywhere  the 
people  are  interested  in  tree  growing 
and  tree  values  as  never  before.  In 
hundreds  of  places  civic  improvements 
are  put  to  completion^  with  memorial 
tree  planting  as  the  cornerstone  of  the 
plans. 

To  the  association  at  Washington 
comes  the  suggestion  from  Great  Bri- 
tain that  a  cathedral  forest  be  planted 
by  the  allied  countries.  Mrs.  Millicent 
Morrison,  secretary  of  the  Roads  of  Re- 
membrance Association  of  Great  Britain 
says  the  place  for  such  a  forest  may  be 
the  Shakespeare  country  and  each  na- 
tional could  have  a  memorial  road  lead- 
ing by  various  avenues  to  one  central 
point  where  a  land  lighthouse  would 
give  the  light  of  unity  to  the  world. 
Perhaps  something  like  that  can  be 
done  in  this  country  with— cash  of  the 
states  having  a  part.  There  indeed 
would  be  an  international  memorial.  It 
would  be  on  a  great  scale  what  the  as- 
sociation has  started  at  Washington 
with  the  planting  of  Armistice  elms  at 
the  head  of  International  avenue  on  the 
grounds  of  the  Lincoln  Memorial  ac- 
cording to  the  plans  of  Lieut.  Col.  C.  0. 
Sherrill.  There  is  a  groundwork  for  big 
things.  The  American  Forestry  Asso- 
ciation at  Washington  will  send  you 
tree  planting  instructions  and  a  tree 
day  program  for  the  asking.  Ask  and 
start  something  now'. 


Tired  Mother  Gets  More  Advice 
on  Hospitality. 

(Continued  from  Page  4.) 
with  the  stranger  or  town  folks,  never 
taking  any  pay  from  any  of  them.  Now 
what  I  want  to  say  is  something  that 
might  give  Tired  Mother  some  relief. 
How  well  do  I  remember  those  days 
when  a  lad  of  8  years,  and  this  partic- 
ular day  was  my  first  trip  to  town,  as 
much  of  a  town  as  there  was  in  those 


days  in  the  cow  country.  There  was  a 
man  living  in  that  town  that  came  with 
his  friends  to  our  ranch  on  a  hunting 
and  fishing  trip  every  year.  He  would 
put  up  at  my  father's  house  for  a  week 
at  a  time,  bring  in  their  game  and  salt 
it  down,  never  offering  any  for  the  ta- 
ble. He  was  one  of  many  who  used  to 
do  the  same  thing.  Well,  on  this  day 
of  days,  and  there  is  only  one  great  day 
in  any  boy's  -life,  my  father  and  I  were 
in  town  and  we  met  Mr.  Jones.  He 
shook  my  father's  hand  and  as  town 
ginks  do,  asked  all  kinds  of  questions 
about  the  ranch,  patted  me  on  the  head 
and  said,  "Some  day  you  will  own  a 
ranch,  won't  you,  Bub?" 

And  right  then  I  could  have  eaten  a 
muskrat,  I  was  so  hungry,  and  I  was 
thinking  all  the  time  he  would  ask  us 
up  to  their  town  house  to  have  dinner. 
Well,  he  asked  about  the  fishing  and  if 
there  were  many  ducks  flying  (and  I 
was  still  getting  hungrier).  Then  to 
my  great  disappointment  he  drew  his 
watch  out  of  his  pocket  and  said,  "Well, 
it  is  about  ten  after  twelve  and  my  wife 
will  give  me  the  dickens  if  I  am  late 
for  dinner.  Will  see  you  later,  Ben," 
and  off  he  hikes,  leaving  us  standing  on 
the  sidewalk.  I  said,  "Papa,  why  didn't 
he  ask  us  to  dinner?"  Dad  explained 
that  he  guessed  that  the  town  people 
were  ashamed  to  have  us  country  folks 
come  in  their  house.  And  in  my  boyish 
mind  I  made  a  vow  that  the  tale  of  the 
Good  Samaritan  was  all  bunk  and  no 
stranger  eats  at  my  table  that  don't  pay 
just  what  he  would  have  to  pay  at  the 
town  cafe.  My  personal  friends  and 
neighbors  are  welcome  and  I  am  glad  to 
have  them  come,  but  when  I  let  my  wife 
cook  for  a  bunch  of  grub  hunters,  like 
my  mother  and  sisters  had  to  do  and 
thousands  of  farm  women  have  to,  I 
hope  that  some  one  will  shoot  me  for  a 
Gowie.  Charge  'em,  make  'em  pay,  and 
then  they  won't  drop  in  for  a  meal  not 
being  invited. — F.  A.  N.,  Washington. 

*  *  " 

The  Pastor's  Family,  Too! 

Dear  Editor — Just  a  few  lines  in  re- 
ply to  Tired  Mother's  letter.  I'd  love 
to  shake  hands  with  her.  I've  had  some  «• 
of  her  troubles  myself,  exactly  alike. 
I  tried  to  persuade  my  good  man  to  let 
us  run  over  and  see  some  of  our  regular 
drop-ins,  and  all  to  no  avail.  We  could 
not  be  low  enough  to  drop  in  on  any 
acquaintance  at  meal  time.  Yes,  I  was 
willing  to  try  it,  because  I  was  the  one 
that  had  to  wait  till  I  had  served  all 
and  neglected  my  family  for  them,  but 
now  find  out  you  can  do  it  all  your  life. 
I  made  up  my  mind  I'd  let  the  boss 
know  who  he  could  ask.  Some  of  our 
friends  didn't  think  it  was  Sunday  un- 
less they  came  to  see  us,  full  cellar  and 
chicken!  When  I'd  go  back  they  were 
just  gone  out.  Some  live  that  way, 
dropping  in  on  others.  I'd  never  be 
forgotten  hy  some  to  hear  them  exclaim 
on  a  full  stomach,  but  I  had  my  fill  out 
in  the  country.  Our  pastor's  family 
would  come  to  visit.  No  phone  to  let 
the  tired  mother  know;  maybe  house  - 
cleaning,  they  don't  mind,  but  I  did.  It 
wasn't  so  bad,  four  of  the  pastor's  fam- 
ily, but  when  it  came  packed  so  full  of 
some  girl  friends  or  boy  friends  I  got 
sick  of  even  the  pastor's  family.  Now 
when  we  go  to  church  my  good  man 
takes  his  little  family  to  the  restaurant. 
This  is  a  little  relief.  I  am  not  living 
in  the  country  now,  and  I  don't  get  , 
those  drop-ins  any  more,  because  my 
poor  old  legs  got  tired  and  I  can't  roll 
pie  crust,  but  it  doesn't  seem  to  me,  I 
am  one-third  as  popular. — Tired  Mother 
from  Montana. 

*  *  * 

A  Note  of  Cheer. 

To  "Tired  Mother"— A  hospitable 
country  home  is  always  a  joy  to  visitors 
and  members  of  the  family  as  well.  But 
the  burden  falb?  on  the  mother  in  most 
cases.  Now  this  mother  is  cook,  dish- 
washer, laundress,  seamstress,  dairy 
maid,  housemaid  and  general  handy- 
man, which  means  she  takes  care  of  the 
poultry,  garden,  fruit  and  lawn,  if  there 
is  any,  for  the  men  folks  "simply  enn't 
take  the  time." 

She  is  supposed  to  be  the  "homeiua- 
ker"  as  well,  which  means  she  shall  be 
smiling  and  cheerful  at  all  times  and 
thus  create  a  pleasant  atmosphere  for 
husband  nnd  children.  She  must  study 
the  different  dispositions  of  the  children 
(and  also  that  of  husband),  and  use 
tact  with  each,  and  in  such  a  way  that 
one  child  will  not  foci  like  an  outsider 
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and  another  classed  as  a  pet.  She  must 
ever  be  alert  to  guide  the  little  minds 
into  channels  of  right  thinking  in 
morals,  health  and  industry.  In  fact, 
she  is  expected  to  be  what  our  schools 
stand  for,  the  maker  of  good  citizens. 
She  is  glad  to  do  all  this  to  the  best  of 
her  ability,  but  she  feels  there  should  be 
just  a  few  minutes  a  day  all  her  own, 
not  exactly  for  pleasure  or  for  recrea- 
tion, but  for  invoicing  so  to  speak,  just 
-to  find  where  she  is  "at." 

She  enjoys  company  as  much  as  the 
other  members  of  the  family,  perhaps 
more,  for  usually  she  has  less  oppor- 
tunity to  exchange  ideas.  She  does  not 
object  to  agents  and  other  wayfarers, 
for  they  bring  her  news  of  the  world 
that  she  would  get  in  no  other  way,  and 
they  are  not  so  very  critical  of  things 
in  general  and  cause  but  little  extra 
work.  She  does  not  object  to  the  neigh- 
bors, for  they  understand  conditions  and 
it  is  a  game  of  give  and  take  with  them. 
It  is  the  casual  time-killing  visitors  who 
drop  in,  not  for  a  friendly  visit,  but  for 
the  good  things  to  eat,  who  cause  the 
troubled  thought  and  consume  the  time 
that  should  be  the  mother's. 

These  are  the  ones  who  do  not  under- 
stand and  who  are  the  severe  critics. 
Do  they  ask  you  to  come  to  visit  them  ? 
Perhaps,  but  in  such  a  way  that  you 
know  they  do  not  mean  it  and  that  they 
would  even  be  ashamed  to  have  you 
come  to  their  front  door. 

The  home  is  the  mother's  place  of 
business.  The  American  Magazine  tells 
us  that  the  Nash  Company,  Inc.,  has  ap- 
plied the  Golden  Rule,  with  wonderful 
success  in  their  business.  Now  why 
can't  "Tired  Mother"  say,  "All  things 
whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should 
do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them." — A 
Well  Wisher,  Larimer  County,  Colo. 
*  *  * 
Six  Children  in  13  Years. 

I  have  read  Tired  Mother*  in  the  No- 
vember 15  issue  with  pleasure.  I  must 
say  there  are  doubtless  thousands  of 
we  tired  mothers  who  are  in  sympathy 
with  hei\  Oh,  very  much  indeed,  but  I 
am  unable  to  see  what  is  to  be  done 
about  it  except  to  lecture  his  highness, 
the  head  of  the  house.  And  fortunately 
or  unfortunately,  we  women  were  made 
as  a  helpmate  for  man  to  obey  and 
serve  him  to  the  best  of  our  ability.  I 
find  it  all  through  the  Bible,  the  women 
were  to  obey  and  serve  and  bear  all  the 
children  possible.  Don't  think  I  don't 
Jike  to  see  women  get  along  nicely  and 
have  a  good  time  and  plenty,  for  I  do. 

I  have  been  married  thirteen  years 
and  bore  six  children  for  my  husband 
and  can  say  with  truth  I  am  another 
tired  mother.  I  wonder  if  we  all  do  our 
share,  absolutely  all  we  can  to  help  our 
helpmate  and,  have  we  all  learned  not 
to  nag  when  he  is  "tired  father."  I 
also  wonder  if  the  men  who  read  this 
have  learned  that  their  wives  get  tired 
and  blue  and  need  a  cheery  word  or 
compliment  once  in  a  while,  and  'that 
too  much  faultfinding  makes  a  woman 
"don't  care."  I  think  the-  Golden  Rule 
very  beautiful  when  it  is  used,  but  so 
many  people  I  find  in  this  world  have 
made  one  to  suit  themselves:  Instead  of 


"Do  unto  others  as  you  would  they  do 
unto  you,"  they  use  it  so:  Do  others  as 
you  think  they  would  do  you  if  they  got 
the  chance.  Well,  I  will  quit  and  give 
some  one  else  a  chance  to  get  in  a  word. 
— An  Idaho  Tired  Mother. 


COWHIDES 


Old  Man 


§  Tan  'Em  Up,  Folks,  Sure 
Beats  Selling  'Em  Raw 

When  the  "Old  Man"  tells  you 
that,  he  knows  what  he  Is  talkiD' 
about.  Hides  are  still  low  and 
leather  high.  Most  of  you  took 
my  advice  last  winter,  and  from 
the  pUesoflctterswegctthank- 
,  in'  us  tor  the  One  goods  we  are 

UbmM  Hide  turning  out,  I  know  you  arewell 
pleased.  Folks  our  Wear-Well  brand  ot  Leather 
and  Far  Coata  and  Robes  can't  be  beat. 

YOU  KNOW  ME,  FOLKS 

I  have  always  treated  everybody 
right  that  ever  done  business 
with  me.  I  know  farmin'  Is  up 
hill  business  theie  days.  That's 
why  me  and  my  two  boys  have 
cut  our  tanning  prices.  It  will 
pay  you  to  send  your  hides  to 
us  and  get  'em  tanned  Into  the 
famous  Wear- Well  brand  Leath- 
er and  Coats  and  Robes, 
the  best  on  the  custom 
market. Write  me.  Let, 
me  tell  you  about  It, 
and  send  you  samples. 


Dear  Old 

Man: 
T  want  to  say 
that  leather  1 
got  from  you 
»  good  and 
cannot  be 
beat  In  repair 
wo  r k  a  n  d 
making  har- 
nese. 

R.J.BIumer, 
Garner.  la. 


HUta  Fa  C*  1 3  3  UftN  B!it  .,0»  Ik  a  ,N(*J 


Farmers.  Trappers— Attention 

LET  US  TAN  YOUR  HIDES  AND  FURS  into 
useful  articles,  such  as  robes,  coats,  rugs  mit- 
tens, raps,  (ur  sets  or  any  kind  of  leather. 

If  you  prefer  selling,  send  your  furs  to  us  for 
full  market  talue.  WRITE  TODAY  for  FREE  fur 
price  list,  tanning  price  list  and  shipping  tags. 
The  BUmarck  Hide  &  Fur  Co. 
Bfftiuarck,  X.  D. 


State  Poultry  Show. 

The  first  annual  show  of  the  Colorado 
Poultry  Producers'  Co-operative  Asso- 
ciation was  held  at  Denver,  December 
12  to  17,  bringing  out  strong  competi- 
tion not  only  from  the  state,  but  from 
neighboring  states  as  well.  While  the 
show  was  not  as  large  as  had  been  an- 
ticipated, the  quality  of  birds  exhibited 
was  pronounced  extraordinary.,  James 
A.  Tucker  of  Royal  Oaks,  Mich.,  a  na- 
tional authority,  was  in  charge  of  the 
judging,  assisted  by  Prof.  J.  C.  Jame- 
son, Extension  Poultry  Husbandman  of 
Colorado  Agricultural  College. 

The  association  is  new,  but  good 
progress  has  been  made  in  the  few 
months  of  its  existence  toward  getting 
the  poultry  producers  of  Colorado  to- 
gether in  one  organization,  the  purposes 
of  which  are  improvement  in  quality 
of  birds  and  better  marketing  of  breed- 
ing stock,  baby  chicks,  broilers,  fryers 
and  eggs.  Plans  are  being  formulated 
for  marketing  co-operatively  and  for  a 
more  unified  development  of  the  poultry 
industry  of  the  state,  both  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  fancier  and  that  of 
the  farm  poultryman.  Following  are 
the  awards  announced  by  the  judges: 

Single  Comb  Black  Minorca — First  oock,  first, 
second  and  third  cockerel,  championship  male 
of  the  show.   C.  A.  Spickerman,  Colorado  Springs. 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorn — First  hen,  first 
cockerel,  first  pullet.  Phylena  Spickerman,  Colo- 
rado Springs. 

single  Comb  Orpington — First  pen.  J.  A.  Car- 
rutbers,  Colorado  Springs. 

Barred  Rocks — First  hen,  first  old  pen,  third 
hen,  fourth  pullet,  second  cock,  fifth  cockerel, 
second  young  pen,  Dr.  George  A.  Flippin,  Strom- 
bevg,  Neb.  First  and  third  cocks,  second  hen. 
A.  E.  Seidell.  Second  and  fourth  cockerels,  fourth 
pen.  William  DeRuss  &  Son.  First  old  pen,  first, 
second,  third  and  fourth  hen,  first  and  fourth 
cock,  third  cockerel,  first  ypung  pen,  first,  second, 
third,  fourth  and  fifth  pullet,  William  Keanmaster. 

Wtiite  Leghorns — Fifth  cock,  Denver  VieV- 
Poultry  Farm.  First,  second,  third  and  fourth 
cock,  second,  third,  fourth  and  fifth  cockerel,  first, 
second,  third  and  fourth  hen,  first  old  peD,  first 
and  second  young  pen,  W.  H.  Sandew. 

White  Rocks — First  pullet,  second  cockerel, 
Dave  Whittou.  First  and  second  hen,  first  pen, 
first  cockerel,  first  cock,  second  and  third  pullet, 
William  Mathews. 

Bran  mas — First  cock,  first  cockerel,  first  pul- 
let, first  hen,  C.  Bovey. 

Rose  Comb  Reds — First  hen,  first  cock,  third 
pen,  LaBelle  Ranch.  First,  second  and  third 
cockerel,  second  young  pen,  J.  J. '  Mellem.  First- 
young  pen,  first  bl3~~pen,  first  and  second  pullet, 
second  cock,  second,  third,  fourth  and  fifth  hens, 
Dr.  A.  W.  Swedbcrg.  Fourth  and  fifth  pullet,  fifth 
cockerel,  Fred  Foster. 

Cornish  Game — First  and  second  cockerel,  first 
and  second  pullet,  Mr.  Yegge. 

Single  Comb  Reds — First  cock,  first  and  third 
cockerel,  first  pen,  third  and  fifth  pullet,  J.  R. 
Wilson.  First  hen,  LaBelle  Ranch.  First  and 
fourth  pullet,  third  voting  pen,  third  hen,  Sydney 
Este.  Second  cock,  O.  T.  Maltby.  Fifth  young 
pen,  George  Littler.  Fifth  cockerel,  Thomas  Eyd- 
man. First  old  pen,  second,  fourth  and  fifth  htn, 
thirij  cock,  H.  C.  Taylor.  Second  and  fourth  edek, 
W.  F.  Shipman.  Fourth  young  pen,  fifth  rock. 
W.  H.  Smith.  Fourth  cock,  S.  R.  Rigg.  Second 
old  pen,  J.  H.  Jordan. 

Partridge  Wyandottes — All  awards,  S.  C.  How- 
ard. 

\  Single  Comb  Brown  Leghorns — All  awards, 
Mrs.  Jasper  Parrish. 

Ancona — First  pen,  C.  S.  Gillette.  First  pen, 
first,  second,  third  and  fourth  hen,  first  cock,  W. 
F.  Shipman.  First,  second,  third  and  fifth  pullet, 
W.  H.  Smith. 

Utility  Stock — Single  Comb  Reds — First  pen, 
LaBelle  Ranch:  First  cockerel,  J.  R.  Wilson.  Sec- 
ond cockerel,  second,  third,  fourth  and  fifth  pullet, 
Thomas  Eydman.  Second  pen,  J.  B.  McCollum. 
Barred  Rocks — First  cockerel,  first  and  second 
pullets,  Thomas  Eydman.  Single  Comb  White 
Leghorns — First  and  second  pullet,  Thomas  Eyd- 
man. Third  and  fourth  pullet,  first  and  fourth 
cockerel,  first,  second  and  fourth  cock,  first,  sec- 
ond, third  and  fourth  hen,  M.  B.  Kinkel.  Second 
cockerel,  R.  E.  Reynolds.  Third  pen,  Jeffries. 
First-  pen,  third  and  fourth  pullet,  Denver  View 
Farm. 

Buff  Orpington — First  pullet,  Everett  Hill.  Ban- 
i  tarns — Golden  Seabright — First  and  second  hen, 
'  Mr.  Yegge.  Brahma  Bantam — Fifth  pullet,  sec- 
j  ond  cockerel,  Mr.  Yegge.  First  pen,  first  cock- 
erel, first,  second,  third  and  fourth  pullet,  J.  E. 
Commins.  Black  Cochin  Bantams — First  cock- 
erel, first  and  second  pullet,  first  cock,  first  ben, 
Lenora  Reynolds. 

Muscoy  Ducks" — First  and  second  pair,  O.  John- 
son. Indian  Runner  Ducks — First  qnd  second 
pairs,  Edith  Lytleton. 

Bovs'  and  Girls'  Club — Single  Comb  Reds — 
First  "and  second  cockerel,  first  pen,  first,  second 
and  third  pullets,  Gladys  Reno.  Third  cockerel, 
Ernest  Carlson. 

Rosecomb  Reds — First  cockerel,  first  and  sec- 
ond pullet,  Lawrence  Carper. 

Black  Leghorns — First  hen,  first  cock,  John 
Gibbons. 

Brown  Leghorns — First  hen,  Robert  Atchison. 


HIDES  TANNED 

I  Hi  nd  us  your  horse,  cattle,  and  other  hides 
|  '  irs  to  be  tanned  and  made  up  into  FINE 

H  RS,  COATS,  ROBES,  MITTS,  ETC..  at  a 
M  '.'  of  50%.  We  also  tan  harness  and  lace 
t'-ath«-r.  All  work  guaranteed.  Send  for  catalog 
17  and  shipping  tags.  KANSAS  CITY 
ROBE  AND  TANNING  CO.,  219  Main  Street. 
K»rj»a»  City.  Mo. 


Romoco  Farms  Pamphlet. 

Romoco  Farms,  Littleton,  Colo.,  famed 
for  quality  Rhode  Island  Reds  and  spe- 
cializing in  egg  production,  have  issued 
a  descriptive  pamphlet  of  the  plant  that 
is  attracting  much  attention  because  of 
its  artistic  merit  and  the  wealth  of  in- 
formation it  contains.  The  illustra- 
tions are  especially  striking,  showing  as 
a  frontispiece  an  airplane  view  of  the 
farms,  and  halftones  depicting  the  in- 
terior arrangement  of  the  plant,  its 
various  buildings  and  beautiful  grounds. 
As  a  means  of  following  up  inquiries 
received  through  advertising  the 
pamphlet  could  not  be  improved  upon. 


500  Pullets  Lay  22,660  Winter  Eggs 


In  November,  December  and  Januar; 


Eggs  sold  to  the  market  for  $1,400,  and 
oroduced  with  $250  worth  of  feeds  


$1150  Profit  in  3  Months 


THEY  WILL  DO  THE  SAME  FOR  YOU  when  WINTER  EGG  PRODUCTION  IS  BRED 
INTO  THEM.  RESULTS  ARE  CERTAIN.  If  you  get  Uie  WINTER  EGGS  and  BIG  1'KOl  I  I  S 
you  must  have  FRANTZ'S  BRED-TO-LAY-IN-WINTER  LEGHORNS.  Hatching  eggk  Guaranteed 
Fertile  and  50,000  Strong  Chicki  you  can  Deocnd  Uoon,  from   our    1,800  Tatted  Winter 

Laying  Hen*.  Also  stock.   Come  and  nee  us.    Catalog  free.  Write 

Osee  C.  Frantz,  Box  F,  Rocky  Ford,  Colo. 


Special  prices  to  early  buyers  on 


:h  ickens. 


1,000  EXHIBITION  LEGHORNS 

=====  PURCHASED  =============== 

Blakeland  Farms  has  purchased  the  entire  flock,  nearly  1.000  birds,  EX- 
HIBITION S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS,  forirv  rly  owned  by  Mountain  View 
Poultry  Farms,  Edgewatcr,  Colo.  No  expense  has  be«>n  spared  in  the  devel- 
opment of  this  hock.  Among  them  are  sor.ie  of  the  most  noted  \vinn*rs  in 
this  country. 

-Acre  Breeding  Farm 

Blakeland  has  become  a  forty-acre  breeding  institution  of  two  distinct 
strains  second  to  none  in  this  country. 

BLAKEL1\D  BLSIXES  LEGHORNS.  Origin.  "O.  Tailored  Strain,  the  heaviest 

laying  strain  in  America. 
BLAKELAND  EXHIBTIOX  LEGHORNS.   'Jr.fein,  D.  W.  Young  strain. 
Place  your  orders  now  for  EGGS  CHICKS.  PULLETS.  COCKEBELS. 
PAIRS,  TRIOS  and  PENS  at  BARGAIN  PRICES. 
Write  for  Catalogue  B. 

BLAKELAND  FARMS     :::     Littleton,  Colo. 


LOWER'S  POULTRY  FARM 


ARVADA,  COLORADO 


Established  19  years.—-  Breeder  of  thoroughbred,  heavy -Laying  type 

Single  Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds 

Three  hundred  of  my  heavy-laying  pullets,  for  sale.,  $25  and  $36  per 
dozen;  also  fine  early  hatched  cockerels,  hatched  from  my  Special  Matings, 
$5  and  $10  each,- 

Eggs  for  hatching  now  ready  from  my  tested,  heavy-laying  type  bens,, 
parent  stock  ot  the*above  mentioned  pullets,  all  two  hundred  to  two  hundred 
fifty  egg  hens.    DESCRIPTIVE  BOOKLET  ON  REQUEST. 


Buys  Mountain  View  Flock. 
The  entire  flock  of  1,000  Exhibition 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns  belonging  to 
Mountain  View  Poultry  Farms,  Edge- 
water,  Colo.,  has  been  purchased  by 
Mary  Blake  Kinkel  of  Blakeland  Farms, 
Littleton,  and  moved  to  the  new  loca- 
tion. These  bii'ds  are  of  the  famous  D. 
W.  Young  strain  and  among  them  are 
some  of  the  most  noted  winners  in 
America.  This  addition  to  Blakeland 
gives  that  farm  an  unexcelled  line  of 
Leghorn  breeding  stock.  The  Blakeland 
Business  Birds,  the  original  stock,  are 
of  the  D.  Tancred  strain.  Mrs.  Kinkel 
is  to  be  congratulated  on  her  purchase. 


Question  of  Heirship. 

If  an  heir  to  an  undivided  estate  dies 
before  same  is  divided,  is  he  still  an  heir 
and  could  his  part  be  taken  after  his 
death  for  funeral  expenses,  or  when  he 
dies  does  that  end  his  heirship?  How 
much  of  the  estate  is  the  widow  entirled 
to  according  to  the  Colorado  laws? — A. 
B.  L.,  Baca  County,  Colo. 

Death  before  distribution  did  not  af- 
fect the  hefVs  right  to  the  estate.  The 
heir's  part,  therefore,  could  be  used  for 
any  proper  purpose  such  as  funeral  ex- 
penses. The  widow  has  an  allowance 
of  $2,000  and  in  addition  one-half  at 
least  of  the  property,  real  and  personal, 
of  the  deceased  husband. — Hamlet  J. 
Barry,  724  Equitable  Bldg.,  Denver. 


Stock  Raising  Homestead. 

I  have  made  homestead  entry  upon 
159  acres  within  the  Battlement  Forest 
Reserve.  Am  I  entitled  to  make  use  of 
the  640-acre  stockraising  homestead, 
less  the  159  I  have  already  patented? — 
S.  A.  W.,  Delta,  Colo. 

"A  person  otherwise  qualified  who 
has  partially  exhausted  his  homestead 
right  securing  title  to  a  tract  of  land 
is  entitled  to  make  an  original  entry 
under  the  stock  raising  act  for  such  an 
area  as  will  not,  with  said  tract,  make 
up  more  than  640  acres;  and  the  dis- 
tances between  the  two  tracts  involved 
is  immaterial." 


COCKERELS 

Rhode  Island  Reds 

Early  hatched  vigorous  birds  from  the  noted 
ROMOCO  Strain  of  heavy  producers — bred  op 
by  "The  Jack  Monroes." 

AGENTS  FOR 

DARLING'S    MEAT  CRISPS — High  Protein 

Content. 

ROMOCO  MASH — S1.00  in  20-Ib.  bags. 


V        Catalogue  W  on  request. 

Romoco,  Littleton,  Colo. 

Booking  Orders  Now  for  Baby  Chicks  and 
Hatching  Eggs — 1922  Delivery. 


SINGLE  COMB 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Heavy  Winter-Laying  Variety.  Every  egg  guar- 
anteed fertile.  15  for  $2.50;  50  for  $6.50; 
100  for  SI 0.50.  Fifteen  eggs  free  with  each 
order  of  100. 

DAY-OLD  CHICKS 

•2b,  $6.50;  50,  $11.50;  100,  $20. 
Catalogue  mailed  tree  on  request. 

JACOB  SCHLEINLNG, 
Ordwar,  Colo. 


n1 


WDBCCftC  Most  Profitable  pure-bred 
DIICCUO  Northern  raised  chickens. 
<Ju.  ks.  geese,  turkeys.  Fowls,  eggs, Incubators 
at  reduced  prices.  29tb  year.  Largest  plant. 
Large  valuable  poultry  book  aad  catting  tree 
R.  F.  NEUBERT  Ca,  Ni S 5 3 Mntrta,  Mht 


SEWING  MACHINES 

SOLD  FOR  STORAGE. 
Sfngera,  Whites,  »u 
Honea  and  others.  $15 
to  $40.  Write  for  FREE 
Illustrated  CATALOG. 
We  pay  the  freight. 
RELIABLE  SEWIVG  MACHINE  t  0_ 
M2  15tfc  Street.  Denver.  (  olo. 


WESTERN    FARM  LIFE 


January  1,  1922, 


Farmers'  and  Stockmens'  Exchange 

Advertisements  will  be  inserted  in  this  department  for  7c  per  word;  four  or  more 
consecutive  insertions,  6c  a  word  each  insertion.  Remittances  can  be  made  by  postofficc 
money  order  or  personal  check.  Every  figure  and  initial  counts  as  one  word.  Guaranteed 
circulation  55,000  copies  each  issue.  Send  us  a  trial  advertisement.  Write  for  proof  show- 
ing how  the6e  columns  pay  advertisers. 


POULTRY 


LEGHORNS. 


i:o>k-comb  bkoyvn  LEGHORN*  COCKERELS; 

State  Fair  winners,  $2.50  each;  3  for  $6.  Mrs. 
John  Heins,  Gresham,  Nebr. 

CHOICE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  COCKERELS 

from  my  heavy  laying  strain,  at  $3  and  $5 

each.    L.  E.  Larson,  Fort  Morgan,  Colo.  

WALKER'S     WHITE     LEGHORNS  —  SIXTEEN 

years  in  business;  Hoganized  stock;  breeders 
160  to  250  egg  type.  Why  waste  time  and  money 
on  common  stock,  when  our  heavy  laying  strain 
will  start  you  right  at  small  cost.  We  hatch  in 
Buckeye  mammoth  incubators,  consequently  we 
can.  sell  you  better  chicks  cheaper  than  those  who 
still  use  old-style  machines.  Chicks,  eggs.  Write 
ior  catalog.  Riverside  Poultry  Farm,  H.  D.  Walker 

&  Sons,  Rural  2,  La  Junta,  Colo.  

 PLYMOUTH  ROCKS.  

PURE   BARRED   ROCK  COCKERELS — $2  AND 

$3;  none  better.    A.  J.  Joslyu,  Gillette,  Wyo. 
PURE  BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS  FOR  SALE 

— $3  to  $10,  if  taken  at  once.  Enos  Plessin- 
ger,  Cheyenne  Wells,  Colo. 


300   BIG  FINE  BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS; 

pullets  85  up;  utility,  show  birds     Dr.  Flippin, 

Stromsburg,  Nebr.  

BARRED     PLYMOUTH     ROCKS,  BRED  FROM 
trap-nested  heavy  laying  stock;  winners  in  pub- 
lic  contest.    John"  Tobias,  Wheatridge,  Colo. 
BARRED     PL \  MOUTH     ROCKS — COCKERELS, 

both  dark  and  light,  $3,  S4  and  $5  each.  Brad- 
ley and  Latham  strains.    Chester  Blunt,  Route 

1,'  Greeley^  Colo.  

BARRED  ROCKS — THOMPSON'S  "RINGLETS," 

dark,  narrow  barring,  big-boned,  vigorous  cock- 
erels; heavy  laying  strain;  $3  to  $7.50;  satisfac- 
tion  guaranteed.     Arthur  Waediter,  Yuma,  Colo. 

ORPINGTONS. 
S   C.  BUFF  ORPINGTON  COCKERELS,  $3  AND 

$5.  J.  P.  Kauffman,  Route  2,  La  Junta,  Colo. 
SINGLE -COMB     BUFF     ORPINGTONS,  CHOICE 

cockerels.  I>.  F.  Lantz,  Route  2,  La  Junta,  Colo. 
PUREBRED  BIG-BONED    WHITE  ORIMNGTON 

cockerels  of  culled  laying  strain,  $2.  Paul 
Diehl,  York,  Nebr.  


SEVERAL  VARIETIES. 


"19  49  COCKERELS,  HATCHING  EGGS,  49  VA- 
rieties  "  Free  book.    Aye  Bros.,  Box  17,  Blair, 
Nebr  


DUCKS— ROUEN'S,    PEKINS,    RUNNERS,  MUS- 
covys.   Geese,  African,  China,  Toulouse.  John 
Hass,  *  Bettendorf ,  Iowa. 


PULLETS,  COCKERELS,  BABY  CHICKS,  OF 
all  leading  varieties  at  low  prices.  These  are 
purebred  from  heavy  laying  strains;  satisfaction, 
of  £0UT6e.  Also  booking  orders  for  early  hatched 
baby  chicks  Write  for  prices  Denver  Baby 
Chick  Co.,  2436  W.  43d  Ave.,  Denver,  Colo. 


IF  IT  WEARS  FEATHERS  WE  HAVE  IT  OR 
will  get  it  for  you.  Dark  Cornish  Games, 
Black  White-Faced  "Spanish,  Spangled  Hamburgs, 
Buttercups,  Barred  Rocks,  Reds,  Pearl  Guineas, 
Mallard  decoys,  Muscovey  Ducks.  Write  or  phone 
your  wants.   Champney's  Poultry  Yards,  2057  S. 

Broadway,  Denver.   ' 

DUCKS. 

MAMMOTn  WHITE  PEKIN,  MALLARD,  MUSCO 
veys;  $7.50  trio;  classy  stock.    Champney,  2057 

8.  Broadway,  Denver,  Colo.  

 TURKEYS.  

MAMMOTH  BRONZE — TOMS,  20  TO   45  LBS., 
$10 — $35;    15-lb.  pullets,  $8.     Laura  Ullom, 

Route  2,  Lamar,  Colo.  

IDEAL  MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS ;  EXTRA 
j  fine,  unrelated  stock.  Discount  until  January. 
R'.  8.  Linville,  Lamar,  Colo.  


PUREBRED   MAMMOTH   BRONZE   TURKEYS — 
Fine  stock.    S.  C.  Buff  Leghorn  cockerels,  Fairy 
White  Indian  Runner  Drakes.    A.  L.  Overmyer, 

Wiggins,  Colo.  , 

 LICE  AND  MITE  REMEDY.  _ 

MODERN*  LICE  AND  MITE  REMEDY  WILL  AB- 
solutely  remove  lice,  mites,  stick-tight,  blue 
bugs  and  all  the  blood-sucking  pests  from  your 
chickens.  It  absolutely  cleans  your  poultry  prem- 
ises of  all  breeds  of  vermin,  by  putting  it  in  the 
drinking  water.  Write  R.  D.  Laing,  Rt.  2,  Box 
66,  Denver,  Colo.  

 PET    STOCK    .  ' 

RABBITS. 


THOROUGHBRED  BUFLS    RED    RABBITS  AT 
bargain  prices.     BrUkell,   Fairbury,  Neb.  


FERRETS. 


"KltKKIS    FOR    SALE  — PRICE      LIST  FREE. 

Book  on  ferrets,  10c.  Ferret  muzzles  25c  each. 
Bert  IS  well,  Wellington.  Ohio.  

LIVE  STOCK 


CATTLE. 


RANGE     BULLS — REGISTERED     HER  EFORDS 
and  Shorthorns;  reasonable  prices.    The  Lowell 
Purebred  Cattle  Co.,  Union  Stock  Yards,  Denver. 


HOLSTEW     AND     GUERNSEY    CALVES,  $25 
each,  crated  for  shipment  anywhere.  Edge-wood 
Farms,  Whitewater,  Wis. 

HERKFORDH    FOR   SALE— THE    DIG  STROM! 

rigorous — raised  out  of  doors  and  Anxiety-bred 
kind.  A  well  marked  bunch  of  these  yearling  bulls 
are  ready  for  service  now.  Can  you  use  any  of 
them  7    J.  O.  D.  Ranch,  Aroya,  Colo. 


pry. 


AS  HE 


URKU  HKKF  CATTLE 
Write  Box  2-T,  Wcst- 


HORSES. 


ONE    BLACK    IMPORTED    REGISTERED  i'KH- 
cheron  stallion  for  ssl*  or    exchange.  Enos 
\1awHinger,  Cheyenne  Well*.  Colo. 


HOG', 


f'lIEK 


Coin 


0  ir/rn  ho  a  its  out  ok 

put  extra  dollars  In  your 
Is  right.    J.  O.  D.  Ranch, 


KRAt    BIG-TYPE    REGISTKKKU  DUROC 
'  '       Kills  at  almost  market  price.  I'rl/.r- 
na  sows  and  boars  at  a  bargain.  Kdgemoor 
m.  East  Bellevlew  ave.,  Littleton,  Colo.  Phone 


DUROC  JERSEY  WEANLING  PIGS,  MALES,  $12. 

Sired  by  Top  Orions  Giant,  first  prize  aged 
boar  at  Topeka  and  Hutchinson;  dams  also  prize 
winners;  guaranteed  to  satisfy.  W.  F.  Laumer, 
Holienberg,  Kan. 


DUROC  HOGS — 35  SELECTED  REGISTERED 
sows  and  gilts  due  to  farrow  in  March;  mated 
to  son  of  Scissors,  grandson  of  Big  Bone  Giant. 
Royal  Pathfinder  4th;  also  September  pigs  that 
wifl  please  the  most  critical  buyer.  Write  or  come. 
Dr.  C.  O.  Rice,  Mountain  View"  Duroc  Farm,  Den- 
ver, Colo. 


SHEEP. 


OXFORD  EWES  AND  RAMS  FOR  SALE. —  GEO. 
W.  Damrow,  Roca,  Nebr.  


FARMS  AND  RANCHES 


FOR  SALE  OR  TRADE — IMPROVED  HALF  SEC- 
tion,  with  water;  good  reasons  for  selling.  J. 
E.  Ha rron,  Alamosa,  Colo.  


CASH  BUYERS  WANT  FARMS,  SPRING  DELIV- 
ery,  from  owners  only.     R.  A.  McNown,  334 
Wilkinson  Building,  Omaha,  Nebr.   


WAN  TED— TO  HEAR  FROM  OWNER  OF  GOOD 
ranch  for  sale.     State  cash  price,  full  partic- 
ulars. D.  F.  Bush,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


.SELL  YOUR  PROPERTY  QUICKLY  FOR  CASH, 
no    matter   where   located.     Particulars .  free. 
Real  Estate  Salesman  Co.,  Dept.  11,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


FARM    WANTED — WANTED    TO    HEAR  FROM 
owner  of  a  farm  for  sale;  give  lowest  price,  full 
information.   L.  Jones,  Box  631,  Olney,  111. 


SELL,   BUY  OR   EXCHANGE,   FARM   OR  CITY 
property,   quickly,   no   matter  where  located. 
Circular  "G"  free.  Farm  Sales  Bureau,  Barry,  III. 


WANTED — TO   HEAR  FROM  OWNER  HAVING 
faun  for  sale;  give  particulars  and  lowest  price. 
John  J.  Black,  33rd  Street,  Chippewa  Falls,  Wis. 


80  ACRES  4%  MILES  SOUTH  OF  HOTCHKISS, 
Colo.,  in  Delta  county;  30  acres  in  fruit,  30 
acres  in  alfalfa,  10  acres  to  plant  anything,  10 
a«res  in  pasture;  good  water  rights,  good  house, 
good  barn ;  with  it  goes  about  80  chickens,  3 
milking  cows,  about  8  heifers  and  calves,  and  all 
materials.  All  this  for  $9,000.  One-quarter  or 
more  can  be  paid  down  and  the  balance  in  pay- 
ments for  four  years.  Write  to  the  owner  today 
and  for  better  information.  Frank  Eleopulos,  315 
E,  Front  St.,  Rawlins,  \V\o. 


FOR  SALE  TO  HIGHEST  BIDDER — UNTIL  FEB- 
ruary  1,  1922,  sealed  bids  for  cash  will  be  re- 
ceived for  the  sale  of  the  following  real  estate: 
304  acres  (west  half  section  31,  township  26 
south,  range  4  3  west,  in  Prowers  county),  2  2 
miles  from  railroad,  all  fenced  with  2  and  3  wire 
fence;  45  acres  in  cultivation,  250  acres  sloping 
prairie  fram  land  clear  of  stone,  balance  pasture; 
creek  water  all  vear;  well  100  feet  deep;  half 
dugout  14x16  feet;  sheds  20x40  feet.  Ideal 
wheat  and  stock  farm.  Joins  200-acre  alfalfa 
farm.  Owner  non-resident.  Title  perfect.  Certi- 
fied check  for  one-fourth  of  purchase  price  must 
accompany  bid,  payable  to  Vesta  Tune,  care  Bank 
of  Baca  County,  Two  Buttes,  Colo.  One-fourth 
in  two  years.  Balance  ten  years,  terms  at  7  per 
cent  interest.  Inspection  of  land  at  bidder's  ex- 
pense. Bids  close  February  1,  1922.  Owner  re- 
serves right  to  reject  any  and  all  bids.  Mrs.  Vesta 
Tune,  Lycan,  Colo.  


POSITION  WANTED. 


YOUNG  MAN,  SINGLE,  WISHES  YEAR-ROUND 
position  on  a  ranch;     references  exchanged. 
State  wages  and  particulars.    Address  Box  4-S, 
Western  Farm  Life,  Denver,  Colo. 


HELP  WANTED 


RAILWAY  MAIL  AND  GOVERNMENT  CLERKS 
— Carriers,  $125 — $190;    experience  unneces- 
sary; particulars  free.     Write  Mokane  Institute, 
Dept.  663,  Denver,  Colo.  ;  


STUDY   BOOKKEEPING   BY'   MAIL — TAKE  AD 
vantage  of  the  long  evenings;  easy  to  learn; 
rates  low;   sample  lesson  free.     Stevens  Point 
Business  College,  Stevens  Point.  Wis.  


SALESMEN  WANTED  FOR  COLORADO  AND  AD- 
joining  states  to  sell  Western  Farm  Life.  Ex- 
perience in  this  line  unnecessary.  Men  with  cars 
preferred.  A  good  paying  proposition  to  men  who 
produce.  Apply  Circulation  Manager,  Western 
Farm  Life,  l.">18  Court  Place,  Denver,  Colo.  


$110  TO  $195  MONTH;  HUNDREDS  U.  S.  GOV- 
eminent  positions  now  obtainable.  Men,  women 
over  17  wanted.  Steady  work;  no  "lay-offs."  Short 
hours.  Vacations  with  pay.  Common  education 
sufficient;  pull  unnecessary.  Write  immediately 
for  free'  list  positions.  Franklin  Institute,  Dept. 
T126,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  


SEEDS 


ALL  SEEDS  ARE  A  SEALED  MYSTERY — BUT 
they  can  be  reliable  to  a  high  degree  by  tests 
for  germination  and  purity;  pedigree  also  has 
much  to  do  with  it.  Send  for  our  (free)  1922 
year  book,  Mis  you  all  about  good  seeds.  The 
Rocky  Mountain  Heed  Co.,  Denver,  Colo.  


HUBAM   CLOVER— CERTIFIED  SEED   OF  THE 
earliest  strain,  Idaho  grown.    De  Kalb  County 
Agricultural  Ass'n,  DeKalb,  III.  


LUMBER 


KIR  LUMBER,  MILLWORK,  RED  CEDAR  SHIN- 
glex,  fence  posts,  from  mills  to  you.    Send  bill 
for  delivered    prices.     Lansdown,    Box  DOOM, 
Everett,  Wash. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


HONEY. 


•THEBKSTO  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  HONEY," 
none  better;  satlafactlon  guaranteed  or  money 
back;  five-pound  can,  postpaid  $1.50.  Send  re- 
mittance with  order.  Write  for  price  on  large 
quantities.  The  Colorado  Honey  I'roducera  Asso- 
ciation, Denver,  Colo. 


IES,  MEATS,  ETC. 


Stockgrowers  to  Meet. 
The  Colorado  Stockgrowers'  Associa- 
tion will  meet  in  annual  session  during 
Stock  Show  week,  the  dates  being  Jan- 
uary 16  ahd  17,  and  the  place,  as  usual, 
the  Albany  Hotel.  Big  things  are 
planned  for  1922  and  the  annual  meet- 
ing is  the  occasion  for  launching  them. 
The  announcement  of  the  secretary, 
Mrs.  Evelyn  Castle,  states  that  the 
tentative  program  for  the  new  year  in- 
cludes constructive  policies  in  the  way 
of  co-operative  marketing,  continuing 
the  fight  for  lower  freight  rates;  reduc- 
tion in  yardage  charges;  fixing  of  graz- 
ing fees  on  a  fair  basis;  legislation, 
state  and  national;  campaign  for  bet- 
ter livestock;  efforts  to  initiate  a  na- 
tion-wide eat-more-meat  campaign  and 
other  constructive  measures.  Follow- 
ing is  the  official  call  for  the  conven- 
tion: 

The  Colorado  Stockgrowers*  Associa- 
tion will  hold  its  forty-eighth  annual 
convention  at  the  Albany  Hotel,  January 
16-17,  1922,  Stock  Show  week,  Denver. 
Colo. 

We  feel  that  you  are  coming-  primarily 
to  attend  the  sessions  of  the  convention, 
and  we  want  you  to  remember  that  you 
are  not  wanted  at  the  Stock  Show  until 
you  have  attended  to  your  own  business. 
Your  place  is  at  the  convention  from 
start  to  finish.  The  future  of  the  live- 
stock industry  depends  very  largely  on 
whether  or  not  you  are  interested  enough' 
to  take  an  active  part  in  the  only  or- 
ganization that  is  your  direct  agent  for 
promoting  your  business  and  protecting 
your  interests. 

Colorado  is  unusually  fortunate  this 
year,  with  a  national  livestock  conven- 
tion, state  livestock  convention  and 
stock  show  all  in  consecutive  order.  Rep- 
resentatives from  all  over  the  United 
States  will  attend  the  national  conven- 
tion at  Colorado  Springs,  and  many  have 
already  indicated  their  intention  of 
stopping  off  at  Denver  and  attending  the 
state  convention.  They  will  be  interest- 
ed in  what  we  have  to  say  and  what  we 
have  to  show.  So,  Colorado  stockmen,  it 
is  up  to  you! 

An  excellent  program  is  b.eing  ar- 
ranged. Men  of  national  renown  will  be 
here  to  address  the  convention  and  help 
solve  your  problems.  But  the  all-im- 
portant feature  of  the  convention  this 
year  will  be  the  "get  together  Colorado 
stockmen"  session,  at  which  time  every 
•ne  engaged  in  the  livestock  industry 
will  be  given  an  opportunity  to  be  heard. 

Brfng  the  ladies  of  your  family  to  the 
state  convention.  Special  invitation  is 
extended  to  them.  Entertainment  will 
be  provided  that  will  make  their  visit 
happy  and  pleasant. 

Remember,  reduced  rates  on  all  rail- 
roads is  a  big  inducement  to  make  this 
trip  this  year.  Every  stockman  in  the 
state  of  Colorado  is  urged  to  attend  this 
very  important  meeting. 

This  is  a  personal  invitation  to  every 
person  engaged  in  the  growing,  breeding 
or  feeding  of  livestock  to  attend  the 
convention  of  the  Colorado  Stockgrow- 
ers' Association  and  make  it  valuable  to 
you  and  your  industry.  There  is  no  ex- 
cuse for  the  stockmen  of  Colorado  not 
to  have  the  strongest  state  organization 
in  all  the  west.  Get  behind  the  move- 
ment that  tends  to  bring  back  the  in- 
dustry to  normalcy — that  of  a  strong  or- 
ganization— united  effort  on  the  part  of 
ali — for  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest 
number. — M.  J.  McMillin,  president;  Eve- 
lyn D.  Castle,  secretary. 


PATENTS. 


PATENTS — S0QKLET  FREE.  HIGHEST  REF- 
erences.  Best  results.  Promptness  assured. 
Send  model  or  drawing  for  examination  and  opin- 
ion. Watson  E.  Coleman,  Patent  Attorney,  624 
F  St.,  Washington,  D.  O. 


  BUTTER  WRAPPERS.  

GUARANTEED  BETTER  BUTTER  WRAPPERS — 
100,   00c;    2.30,   $1.50;    GOO,   $2.50;  1,000, 
$4.25,  printed  to  order.  Home  Specialty  Co.,  Mid- 
dlcton,  Idaho.  ^ 


FUR. 


FOR  BEST  PRICES  SHIP  YOUR  RAW  FURS  TO 
The  North  American  Fur  Co.,  817  N.  Third  St., 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  * 


TOBACCO. 


HOMESPUN  CHEWING  AND  SMOKING  TOBAC- 
CO, 5  lbs.  $1.25;  10  lbs.,  $2.50;  20  lbs.,  $4. 
Farmers'  Union,  Mayfleld,  Ky.  


TOBACCO — KENTUCKY  NATURAL  LEAF  CHEW- 
ing,  10  lbs.  $3;  20  lbs.,  $5;  smoking,  10  lbs., 
$2.50;  26  lbs.,  $4.     Walter  Veal,  Agt.,  Sedalia, 

Kentucky. 


TOBACCO— NATURAL  LEAF,  SWEET  AND 
mellow  hand-picked  chewing  or  smoking,  5  lbs., 
$1.50;  10  lbs.,  $2.00.  Smoking,  20  lbs.,  $4. 
Furnish  free  recipe  for  preparing.  Quality  and 
delivery  guaranteed.  Farmers'  Tobacco  Exchange, 
Sedalia,  Ky. 


KENTUCKY  LEAF  TOBACCO— S  YEARS  OLD, 
nature  cured;  don't  send  a  penny,  pay  for  to- 
bacco and  postage  on  arrival.  Extra  Hue  quality 
chewing  or  smoking,  10  lbs.  $2.50;  medium  qual- 
ity smoking,  10  lbs.  $1.  Farmers'  Union,  Hawes- 
ville,  Ky.  


RUGS. 


V  OUR  OLD  CARPETS  MADE  INTO  NEW  RUOS. 

Write  for  folder.  Lincoln  Rug  Factory,  Dept. 
A,  Lincoln,  Nebr.  <,  


TANNING. 


LET  US  TAN  YOUR  HIDE— COW  AND  HORSE 
hides  for  fur  coats  and  robes.  Cow  and  steep 
hides  into  harness  or  sole  leather.  Catalog  on 
request.  The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Co.,  Roches- 
ter, n.  y, 


INVENTIONS. 


INVENTIONS    WANTED— CASH    OR  ROYALTY 
for  Ideas.     Adam  Fisher  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  204, 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 


MUI.K.. 


NO   MONEY   NEEDED     EOlt  PUBLICATION— 
l  ■■  is  set  to  muxlr  and  published  free  on  com- 
mission.   Mlddlewesl    Miihlr    PiilillKherN,   1154  N. 
Clark  St.,  Chicago,  III.  . 


SEND  FOR  Ot'R  WHOLESALE  WEEKLY  PRICK 
li.t'.,  n  »ill  ki'pp  >'in  posted  on  the  rock-hot- 
t'Mn  |irn<-k,  .hi. I  ulli  lu  lp  \  on  save  from  25  to  40 
per  cent  on  your  supplies.  Stock  Growers  Whole- 
sal*  Supply  Co.,  16SS  19th  St.  P.  O.  Box  1442, 
Denver,  Colo. 


AUTO  PARTS. 


WE  HAVE  A  COMPLETE  STOCK  OF  DIFFER- 
cut  In  In,  tnuiNtnisHloiis,  unto  purts,  springs, 
axles  and  awcasories;  prices  50  per  cant  of  list. 
Ii  -t  •  given  prompt  nttentiiiii.  Keystone  Auto 
Wrecking  Co.,  1718  Oak  St.,  Kun  <    Oily,  Mo. 


ASPIRIN 


Name  "Bayer"  on  Genuine 


Warning!  Unless  you  see  the  nama 
"Bayer"  on  package  or  on  tablets  you 
are  not  getting  genuine  Aspirin  pre- 
scribed by  physicians  for  twenty-one 
years  and  proved  safe  by  millions.  Take 
Aspirin  only  as  told  in  the  Bayer  pack- 
age for  Colds,  Headache,  Neuralgia, 
Rheumatism,  Earache,  Toothache,  Lum- 
bago and  for  Pain.  Handy  tin  boxes  of 
twelve  Bayer  Tablets  of  Aspirin  cost 
few  cents.  Druggists  also  sell  larger 
packages.  Aspirin  is  the  -trade  mark  of 
Bayer  Manufacture  of  Monoaceticacid- 
ester  of  Salicylicacid. 

lOO  Men 
Wanted 
at  Once 

f  \ 

You  can  be  one  of  the  men 
placed  by  us  in  a  high-salaried 
position  as  a  motor  mechanic. 
Once  you  have  this  trade  ma£ 
tered  you  are  Independent.  Jobs  hunt 
you.  The  man  with  no  specialized  train- 
ing must  take  harder  work  with  less  pay. 
Our  course  is  thorough  and  practical,  in- 
cluding paid  shop  work  under  personal 
direction  of  R.  G.  Dashbach,  Barney  Old- 
field's  speedway  mechanician.  We  must 
soon  place  100  more  men — in  good  posi- 
tions— special  rates  to  next  100  enroll- 
ing. Write  today. 
*  # 

Western  Motor- Mechanics  School 

1509  Cheyenne  Place  -  DENVER.  COL. 


Golden  Winesap 


A  Wonderful  Apple 


It  has  the  juicy  tartness  of  the 
.  Jonathan,  tbe  incatiness  of  the  old 
WinesBp.  the  beauty  of  the  Win- 
ter Banana,  the  deep  gold  color  of 
the  Grimes  and  the  keeping  qualities  of  the  good 
old  Ben  Davis.  Strong  grower,  healthy  and  vig- 
orous. Originated  in  Utah  and  should  be  hardy 
everywhere    Bears  young  and  eery  profusely. 

True  Delicious  Apple 

This  is  tbe  ideal  farm  apple.  Large  fruit,  beauti- 
ful dark  red,  quality  unsurpassed.  Flavor  sweet, 
slightly  touched  with  add,  comes  oot  ot  atorags 

in  perfect  condition. 

Campbell's  Early  Craps 

A  new  variety,  vigorous  growth, 
very  hardy, very  eorly  and  an  abun- 
dant bearer.  Good  ohipper;  keeps 
for  weeks  after  ripening. 

Perfection  Currant 

In  our  entiro  experience  this  Is  tha 
be^t  bearer,-4he  largest,  sweetest 
and  easiest  to  pick.  Rich,  mild  fla- 
vor, less  acid  and  few  seeds. 

Low  Prices  Direct  to  You 

All  kinds  of  Fruit  Trees,  Plants  and  Shrubs,  Vege- 
table, Flower  bdJ  Field  Seeds,  etc.,  of  tbe  beat 
quality,  at  very  low  prices.  Get  our  Big  Frea 
Illustrated  Catalog  and  prices  before  you  buy. 

S0NDERE66ER  NURSERIES  &  SEED  HOUSE 
45  Court  Strael  Btatrica,  Nebraska 


Seeds  andTreesThatGrow 


Lyman's  Genuine 

Grimm  Alfalfa 

Immnm  vt#»1  !  h  year  after  your  without  ropUntlnff.  Seed  from  orfjrf  ■ 
int i  Htock.ecsxilieri  to  in  e  rests*  tf  <irmirmtion,  l(""Ur'nil,|  i  ,»  nin 

1,1    A.  B.  LYMAN,  Introducer  of  Grioim  AllalU. 
60£rW«ter  Street  Excelsior*  Minne*<>.'  i 


DOES    NOT  WINTERKILL. 


.Abortion  Tablets. 

ABORTION  CAN  BID  CURED 

A  Missouri  man  says.  "Sure  worke  d  O. 
K.   Wo  had  3  cows  that  wore  making 
l>HK  at  (i  months.    Am  sure  they  would 
have  aborted    had    we    not   used  the 
treatments." 
DORS  TIT  AT  MEAN  ANVTIIINY;  TO 
,  .  YOU? 
Write  us.  $1.01  per  row. 


U.  S  Live  Stock  Remedy- Qx 


U J II  Mvrnlork  I0*ehnn«r,  i  nli;:l.  ,,  Ut«. 


WESTERN    FARM  LIFE 


Jo 


Dairying  and  Hog  Raising 

AH  letters  regarding  commercial  and  technical  features  of  dairy  farming 
and  hog  production  promptly  answered.  Address  all  communications  to 
Dairy  Department,  Western  Farm  Life,  Denver,  Colorado. 


Maintain  the  Dairy  Herds. 
Maintain  the  dairy  herds  and  build 
ntw  -ones,  is  the  substance  of  advice 
contained  in  an  official  proclamation  by 
Governor  Shoup  of  Colorado,  issued  at 
the  request  of  the  State  Dairy  Council. 
That  both  bankers  and  farmers  are 
realizing  the  value  of  this  suggestion 
is  apparent  in  the  present  demand  for 
dairy  stock  that  comes  from  sections 
cf  the  intermountain  region  where  dai- 
rying has  hitherto  been  neglected. 
County  agents  and  the  agricultural 
agents  of  the  various  railroads  have 
many  requests  from  groups  of  fanners 
for  dairy  stock.  Some  of  this  demand 
is  being  supplied  by  Colorado  breeders, 
but  most  of  the  stock  is  coming  from 
Wisconsin.  Following  is  Governor 
Slump's  proclamation: 
To  The  People  of  Colorado: 

The  attention  of  the  executive  has 
been  directed  to  an  apparent  decline  in 
the  dairy  Interests  of  the  state,  a  decline 
r:ot  at  all  warranted  by  conditions  as 
they  prevail  throughout  the  state,  and 
in  these  times  of  depression  in  the  beef 
industry  and  in  many  othe*r  lines  it  is 
imperative  that  this  matter  be  called  to 
the  attention  of  the  citizenship. 

The  Colorado  Dairy  Council,  deeply  in- 
terested in  this  important  subject,  is  au- 
tority  for  the  following  statements: 
"A  comparison  of  census  returns  on 
the  number  of  dairy  cows  in  Colorado 
during  each  of  the  past  five  years  shows 
a  progressive  falling  off  in  increase  of 
herds,  paid  decrease  being  greater  in 
1920  than  in  each  of  the  four  preceding- 
years.  Corn  and  alfalfa  are  cheap — far 
too  cheap  for  the  good  of  the  man  who 
raised  them  and  is  trying  to  sell  them 
as  such.  An  average  dairy  cow  will  re- 
quire t.hout  415  pounds  of  corn  chop,  83 
pounds  of  cottonseed  meal  and  2,075 
pounds  of  alfalia  hay  to  produce  100 
pounds  of  butterfat.  At  the  present 
market  prices,  this  amount  of  butterfat 
is  worth  S32,  bringing  for  the  feed  con- 
sumed a  value  of  $4.25  per  hundred  for 
the  corn  chop,  as  against  a  market  price 
today  of  about  $1.25  per  hundred,  and 
$12.00  per  ton  for  the  alfalfa,  which  has 
a  value  in  the  stack  of  from  $2.00  to  $5.00 
per  ton.  In  other  words,  the  return  to 
the  dairyman  for  his  feed  is  approxi- 
mately trebled  by  feeding  it  to  dairy 
cows,  ar,d  such  an  increase  is  eminently 
desired  under  the  unsatisfactory  condi- 
tions existing  today." 

Ia  view  of  these  facts,  and  the  further 
fact  that  the  Dairy  Division  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  Department  of  Agriculture  re- 
ports that  bank  deposits  in  dairy  sec- 
tions of  the  country  are  actually  in- 
creasing under  the  adverse  conditions 
prevailing,  while  deposits  in  non-dairy- 
ing sections  show  a  heavy  falling  off, 
and-  that  all  authorities  agree  that  the 
development  of  animal  husbandry,  par- 

Color  Your  Butter  " 


"Dandelion  Batter  Color"  Gives  That 
Golden  June  Shade  and  Costs 
Really  Nothing.  Read! 
Before  churning  add  one-half  tea- 
spodhful  to  each  gallon  of  cream 
and  out  of  your  churn  comes  butter  of 
Golden  June  shade  to  bring  you  top 
prices.  "Dandelion  Butter  Color"  costs 
nothing  because  each  ounce  used  adds 
cunce  of  weight  to  butter.  Large  bottles 
cost  only  35  cents  at  drug  or  grocery 
stores.  Purely  vegetable,  harmless, 
meets  all  State  and  National  food  laws. 
Used  for  50  years  by  all  large  cream- 
eries. Doesn't  color  buttermilk.  Ab- 
solutely tasteless. 

Wells  "&  Richardson  Co.,  Burlington,  Vt. 


Hay 
Carriers 

Made  in 
Various 
Designs. 

Catalog  and 
Prices  on 
Request. 

Write 


FRED  N.  PLATTNER, 
160?  Wazee  St.  Denver,  Colo. 
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95  Jkn&dcan 

upward  CREAM 

SEPARATOR 


On  trial.  Eaeyranning.easilycleaned 
Slrinm  won  or  cold  milk.  Different 
'.'  n  r.ietore  which  shows  larger  ca- 
I«<3ty  ir-achinee.  Get  our  plan  of  easy 

MONTHLY  PAYMENTS 

-  '  n  .-ndsorr.*  free  catalog.  Whether 
rtairy  la  large  or  small,  write  today. 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 

'  "        •  '  Sw  t  hr .«»•,  H.  V. 


tlcularly  In  dairying,  is  vital  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  value  of  our  land, 
its  producing  power  and  ita  continued 
profit  to  the  producer,  the  desirability  and 
necessity  of  earnest  stimulus  being  ap- 
plied to  the  dairy  industry  in  Colorado  ia 
apparent  to  all  who  are  interested  in 
aiding  in  the  restoration  of  normal  con- 
ditions in  our  state,  and  for  these  rea- 
sons I  feel  it  my  duty  to  call  upon  all 
farmers  to  pay  added  attention  to  dairy 
cows  and  upon  all  allied  interests  to 
give  to  the  farmer  every  possible  support 
in  their  endeavors  to  increase  the  dairy 
herds  of  the  state. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto 
set  my  hand  and  caused  to  be  affixed  the 
Executive  Seal,  at  the  Capitol,  in  Den- 
ver, this  fifth  day  of  December,  A.  D. 
1921. 

OLIVER  H.  SHOUP,  Governor. 


Boulder  County  Testing  Report. 
There  is  a  decided  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  dairy  cows  being  bought  and 
milked  in  Boulder  county  as  well  as  in 
other  counties  of  the  state.  In  fact,  the 
milk  production  of  the  state  for  Novem- 
ber is  considerably  above  normal.  This 
helps  to  account  for  the  fact  that  the 
price  of  butterfat  has  not  increased  since 
fall.  The  spring  drop  in  price  may  come 
a  little  earlier  according  to  the  present 
indications,  especially  should  the  winter 
continue  mild. 

Dairy  cows  continue  to  demand  good 
prices  at  the  sales  and  a  good  cow  does 
not  go  begging.  It  can  hardly  be  said 
how  high  the  dairy  cow  will  sell  should 
the  feeding  game  prove  a  loser  this  year. 

Marcus  Harper  of  Boulder  had  high 
cow  for  the  state  for  October.  The  cow 
is  a  registered  Holstein  named  Rose 
Chiron  Korndyke,  making  75.5  pounds  of 
butterfat  and  1.953  pounds  of  milk.  This 
cow  was  also  high  cow  for  the  associa- 
tion in  October. 

Mr.  Harper  has  high  cow  for  the  asso- 
ciation during  November.  Lady  Ismay 
DeKol  with  72.9  pounds  of  fat  and  1,965 
pounds  of  milk.  High  herd  for  Novem- 
ber of-herds  under  fifteen  cows  goes  to 
Mr,  Harper  with  a  herd  average  of  54.5 
pounds  of  fat  and  1,520  pounds  of  milk 
for  eight  cows.  Elmer  Geer  has  high 
herd  for  November  of  herds  with  over 
fifteen  cows,  with  an  average  of  28.9 
pounds  of  fat  and  642  pounds  of  milk  for 
fifteen  cows. 

There  are  twenty-four  more  quality 
cows  for  November,  as  follows:  Gabe 
Lucas  has  Margarite,  a  Guernsey  with 
1,340  pounds  of  milk  and  45.3  pounds  of 
fat.  E.  L.  Buster  has  Eve,  a  Holstein, 
with  1,284  pounds  of  milk,  50.0  of  fat. 
S.  D.  Buster  has  Spot,  a  Holstein,  with 
1,521  pounds  milk;  42.5  of  fat;  Red,  a 
Shorthorn,  with  1,239  pounds  of  milk, 
55.7  of  fat.  Elmer  Geer  has  Buttercup,  a 
Jersey,  with  966  pounds  of  milk,  43.4  of 
fat.  W.  E.  Arbuthnot  has  Honeydew,  a 
Jersey,  with  594  pounds  of  milk,  42.7  of 
fat.  N.  Anderson  has  two  Holsteins,  Jo- 
hanna with  1,257  pounds  of  milk,  56.8  of 
fat;  Pauline,  with  1,218  of  milk,  40.5  of 
fat.  E.  J.  Maris  has  Blackie,  a  Jersey, 
with  702  pounds  of  milk,  40.7  of  fat.  Be- 
sides Lady  Ismay  DeKol,  Marcus  Harper 
has  six  Holsteins,  Queen  with  1,254  of 
milk,  51.2  of  fat;  Rose,  1/941  pounds  of 
milk,  71.3  of  fat;  Pontiac,  1,509  pounds  of 
milk,  42.7  of  fat;  Mayberry,  1,287  pounds 
of  milk,  41.6  of  fat;  Daisy,  1.536  pounds 
of  milk,  60.7  of  fat;  Pink,  1,956  pounds 
of  milk,  62.4  of  fat.  P.  R.  Chapman  has 
Queen,  1,137  pounds  of. milk,  44.3  of  fat; 
France.  1,293  pounds  of  milk,  43.9  of  fat. 
C.  A.  Rossiter,.  with  three  Holsteins, 
Ritje,  1,512  pounds  of  milk,  48.3  of  fat; 
Maid,  1,248  pounds  of  milk,  44.9  of  fat; 
Beauty.  1.209  of  milk,  44.7  of  fat.  J.  J. 
Kalbertr  has  two  Holsteins,  Beets,  1,326 
pounds  of  milk,  50.3  of  fat;  Aggie,  1,314 
of  milk,  49.9  of  fat.  George  Yeager  has 
a  Holstein,  Bixler,  1.080  pounds  of  milk, 
43.2  of  fat.  Harry  Yeager  has  a  Holstein, 
Albino,  1,686  pounds  of  milk,  50.9  of  fat. 
S.  G.  McLain,  Tester. 


Cause  of  Bitter  Milk. 

I  would  like  to  know  what  causes  but- 
termilk and  heavy  cream  to  have  a  bit- 
ter taste?  At  first  it  was  not  noticed  in 
the  butter,  but  is  now.  The  buttermilk 
is  too  bitter  to  drink.  They  now  eat  mil- 
let hay  an'd  bran,  drink  well  water  in 
which  we  have  not  detected  any  unpleas- 
ant taste.— C.  M.,  La  Plata  County,  Colo. 

Bitter  milk  commonly  occurs  with  an- 
imals which  have  been  in  milk  for  a 
long  period.  Sometimes  the  bitter  taste 
can  be  detected  as  soon  as  the  milk  is 
drawn,  but  it  is  more  pronounced  as  the 
milk  becomes  older.  Cows  giving  bitter 
milk  should  be  fed  liberally  of  green 
feed  or  silage  and,  if  a  heavy  grain  ra- 
tion is  being  given,  this  allowance 
should  be  reduced.  It  is  advisable  also 
to  give  a  cow  two  or  three  doses  of 
epsom  salts  at  three-day  intervals, 
making  the  amount  of  salts  given  about 
lVz  pounds  per  dose. 

The  Kingsley  Herds,  Minden,  Neb.,  Jan- 
uary 20  will  offer  at  public  sale  forty 
head  of  Duroc  bred  sows.  These  sows 
have  all  been  mated  with  the  famous 
Kingsley  herd  boars  and  the  entire  offer- 
ing is  the  same  breeding  as  the  animals 
that  secured  the  sensational  winnings  at 
the  Colorado  and  Nebraska  fairs  this  last 
fall.  There  will  be  represented  in  this 
sale  such  noted  blood  lines  as  Sensations. 
Pathfinders,  Orions  and  others.  See  spe- 
cial sale  announcement  In  this  issue. 

Forty  head  of  registered  Poland  China 
hogs  will  be  sold  at  public  auction  by  A. 
D.  McGillvray.  Boulder.  Colo.,  January 
26.  Among  Mr.  McGillvray's  offerings 
will  be  a  number  of  daughters  from  his 
famous  old  herd  boar,  Max  Giant  Bob. 
S^e  sale  announcement  in  this  isauer 


OF  FEED  REQUIRED  TO  PRODUCE  A  POUND  OF  BUTTER/ 


(Compiled  from  U.  S.  Government  itaciiticc  ) 


Look  at  this  diagram! 


It  shows  just  hovv  profitable  the  production  of  butter 
or  butter-fat  has  been  since  1914,  and  that  it  pays  just 
as  big  today  as  ever. 

The  top  line  of  the  black  area  shows  the  price  of 
butter,  while  the  bottom  line  shows  the  cost  of  feed 
required  to  produce  a  pound  of  butter.  The  thickness 
of  the  black  area  then  shows  the  spread  between  cost 
of  feed  and  price  of  butter  —  or  the  net  profit.  For 
example,  near  the  end  of  1921,  feed  to  produce  a  pound 
of  butter  cost  16.9  cents;  butter  sold  for  45.7,  leaving 
a  difference  of  28.8  cents  per  pound,  or  170%  profit. 

De  Laval  Cream  Separators  have  helped  more  than 
any  other  factor  to  put  the  butter  business  on  such  a 
profitable  basis — by  saving  cream,  improving  butter  in 
quality,  saving  time,  and  saving  skim-milk  in  the  best 
condition  for  feeding. 

Let  a  De  Laval  start  making  and  saving  money  for 
you  now.  See  your  De  Laval  agent  or  write  for  full  in- 
formation. Prices  on  pre-war  basis.  Sold  on  easy  terms. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Company 


De  Laval  Separator 

The  world's  standard 
—over  2,500,000  in  use 
the  world  over.  Skim* 
cleaner,  turns  easier 
and  Uses  longer  than 
any  other. 


NEW  YORK 
1*5  Broadway 


CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 
»  E.  Madison  St.      61  Beak  Street 


Sooner  or  later  you  will  use  a 

De  Laval 

.Cream  Separator  and  Milker 


De  Laval  Milker 

The  better  way  of  mill- 
ing —  cheaper,  faster 
and  cleaner  than  any 
other  way  of  milking. 
In  use  on  thousands  of 
dairy  farms. 


Shorthorns  That  Milk 

Our  Cows  are  big  and  growthy,  with  strong 
Record  of  Merit  milk  production  that  are  mak- 
ing Pine  Valley  Shorthorns  so  popular  in  the 
Rocky  Mountain  West. 

COWS  WITH  CLASS  A  OFFICIAL  RECORDS 

Victoria   No.   228067  '  15483.7  Lbs.  Milk  569.54 

Ury  of  Pine  Valley  No.  357533  12448.9  Lbs.  Milk  484.81 

Blue  Bell  No.  228053  11940.9  Lbs.  Milk  421.95 

Pine  Valley  Rose  No.  228062  11072.1  Lbs.  Milk  384.31 

Lady  of  Colorado  No.  228054   11492.9  Lbs.  Milk  406.96 

Snow  Bird  No.  228064  10920.0  Lbs.  Milk  414.86 

White  Sox  No.  228069...   9722.1  Lbs.  Milk  359.78 

Lady  Clay  No.  173595   8378.3  Lbs.  Milk  309.68 

Pine  Valley  Miranda  No.  632124   8357.4  Lbs.  Milk  391.65 

Pine  Valley  Fairy  No.  649644   7906.9  Lbs.  Milk  275.91 

Mariposa  Lily  No.  632120   6932.3  Lbs.  Milk  267.46 

Pine  Valley  Lady  No.  228057   7734.1  Lbs.  Milk  307.86 

Pine  Valley  Myrtle  No.  806298   5700.8  Lbs.  Milk  216.36 

Mariposa  Rose  No.  535748   7180.8  Lbs.  Milk  295.9 

Duchess  Clay  No.  791556  :  12318.6  Lbs.  Milk  413.94 

WE  WILL  HAVE  OTjR  SHOW  HERD  AT  THE  STOCK  SHOW, 
ALSO  SEVERAL  YOl.VG  BILLS.  PRICED  TO  SELL. 
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Pine  Valley  Dairy  &  Farms  Co. 

Seeley  G.  Rose,  Mgr.  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


Type 


Consistent  Show  Winners.  At  the 
International  this  year  we  showed 
five  head  and  won  eight  prizes; 
three  firsts,  two  thirds,  a  fourth,  a 
senior  and  a  grand  championship. 

Production 

During  the  past  two  years  we 
have  placed  in  the  Record  of  Merit 
with  Class  A,  offfcial  records,  more 
cown  than  has  any  other  herd  in 
the  United  States. 


Price  Not  t0°  *"ek    the  q"a- -f- l 


Bull  calves  as  low  as  $100.00. 


The  Bonvue  Farms  Co, 


Denver, 

Colo. 
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WESTERN   FARM  LIFE 


January  1,  1922. 


Sixth  Annual  Purebred 


HOLSTEIN 
 SALE  


Thursday,  January  19, 9  22 

In  the  Dairy  Barn,  Stock  Show  Grounds,  Denver 
beginning  at  1 1  o'clock  A.  M. 


35 

Females 

35 


Every  animal  in  this  sale  has  been  inspected  and  passed  on  for  in- 
dividuality and  production  records  by  the  sales  manager  and  committee. 
They  will  meet  the  most  exacting  qualifications  of  the  most  critical  breeder. 

They  are  the  pick  of  Colorado  herds 


The  Records 

All  cows  and  heifers  that  are  in 
calf  are  bred  to  bulls  from  dams 
with  over  30-pound  records,  some  to 
yearly  record  bulls,  and  some  going 
as  high  as  44  pound  seven-day  rec- 
ords. 

Several  cows  with  records  better 
than  25  pounds  are  included. 

Over  half  the  cows  have  A.  R. 
O.  records  on  them. 


The  Consignors 

James  Gibson,  Morrison;  Lee  Gai- 
ser,  Denver;  John  Kramer,  Brigh- 
ton; Spencer  Penrose,  Colorado 
Springs;  American  Beet  Sugar  Co., 
Rocky  Ford;  J.  A.  McCloy,  Aurora: 
Norman  D'Arcy,  Parker;  W.  G. 
Foster,  Englewood;  Willow  Springs 
Farm,  Morrison;  Donley  &  Hansen, 
Morrison;  Ben  F.  Simpson,  Denver; 
Hall  Bros.,  Denver;  Mrs.  R.  G. 
Douglass,  Rush,  Colo. 


Under  the  auspices  of  and  guaranteed  by 
the  Colorado  Holstein  Club  and 
the  Stock  Show  Association 


For  Catalogs,  write 


K.  A.  McCASKILL,  Sales  Manager 

1820  Curtis  Street,  Denver,  Colo. 


Mrs.  R.  G.  DOUGLAS,  President. 


Hampshire  Hogs  The  Kin?s  and 


Queens  of  Hogdom 


ha  v. 
at  t 


hi 


For  four  yean  in  succession,  beginning  in  1918  and  including  1921,  the  Hampshire  hogs 
WON  THE  GRAND  CHAMPION  PRIZE  OVER  ALL  BREEDS  in  car  loads  of  fat  hogs 
•  greatest  of  all  shows,  the  Chicago  International.  At  the  recent  International  show  there 
eighteen  car  loads  of  fat  hogs  shown,  representing  all  the  leading  breeds.  The  Hamp- 
won  first  and  second  Grand  Champion  Prize.  The  Grand  Champions  were  March  pigs 
and  weighed  244  pounds,  and  sold  for  $11.3fl  per  hundred  at  auction,  purchased  by  Armour 
&  Company.  Their  nearest  competitors  were  a  car  of  Berkshires  selling  for  $7.85  per  hun- 
dred, or  a  differen/e  of  $3..r>0  per  Mndred  In  favor  of  the  Hampshire*.  Here  is  a  record  that 
has  never  been  attained  by  any  other  breed  of  hogs  and  is  conclusive  evidence  that  the  Hamp- 
shire* are  what  the  packers  want — a  meat  hog,  not  the  lard  type,  and  are  willing  to  pay  a 
premium  for  them 

On  the  Cloverdale  Ranch,  Hugo,  Colo.,  can  be  found 
about  300  head  of  kings  and  queens  of  hogdom  repre- 
senting the  very  choicest  strains  of  blood  to  be  found 
in  the  Hampshire  records.  The  herd  boars  now  in 
service  are  Lookout  Superb  47091,  as  close  ai  can  be 
hail,  combining  the  blood  of  'Lookout  and  Wlckwure. 
Moshcr'a  Wickware  98905,  a  son  of  Lieutenant  Wick- 
ware,  Mr.  Silvers'  great  show  and  breeding  boar.  Hugo 
Chief  91421  is  a  Tipton  bred  boar  being  sired  by  the 
Grand  Champion  Tipton's  Lad.  Wickware  Boy  74305, 
•Ired  by  another  of  Mr.  Slivers'  great  show  boors,  Wickware  Favorite.  These  are  the  four 
Kings  that  would  be  hard  to  duplicate  In  any  herd  In  the  West. 

The  Queens — for  want  of  space  we  will  only  mention  a  few:  Ethel  Lookout  238078,  1st 
prize  winner,  Maryland  State  Fair,  has  a  fine  litter  by  Lookout  Superb*  Roxy  Lookout  Again 
239070,  Colorado  State  Fair  winner,  has  a  fine  litter  by  Lookout  Superb.  The  above  sows 
were  sired  by  Lookout  Lad  20371,  the  first  Hampshire  boar  to  sell  for  $5,000,  and  tbs  owner 
claims  to  have  sold  over  $80,000  from  the  get  of  this  boar  and  sows  bred  to  him. 

Perfect©'*  Lady  205850,  won  2nd  prize,  at  Colorado  State  Fair  when  suckling  sight  pigs 
sired  by  General  Wickware,  Perfecto's  Lady  was  sired  by  Lookout  Perfecto,  s  champion,  and 
sold  for  $2,000,  while  her  dam.  Mis*  Exalted  King  135838,  sold  for  $1,000.  Her  litter  of 
eight  pigs  by  General  Wickware  20870,  conceded  to  be  the  King  of  Hampshire  Hog*,  are 
bred  In  the  purple.  Georgia  Lookout  220702,  a  prize  winner  In  Southern  Show  circuit,  sired 
by  the  show  boar  Lookout  Commander  80039.  She  hns  a  litter  by  the  show  boar  Ring  Master 
85075:  and  marry  others  Hke  the  above. 

If  In  need  of  a  pig  with  the  bluest  of  blue  blood  for  a  herd  boar,  or  anything  in  the 
Hampshire  line,  from  s  pig  to  a  foundation  herd,  call  or  address, 

N.  E.  MOSHER  &  SON,  HUGO,  COLO. 


BRED  SOW  SALE 


40  Head  Purebred  Durocs 


Friday,   January  20th,  1922 


This  offering  consists  of  40  head  of  tried  sows  and  fall  and  spring  gilts.  With  one  or 
two  exceptions,  the  entire  offering  consists  of  individuals  that  are  our  own  mating.  Sired  bv 
either  Victory,  High  Pathfinder,  Great  Uneeda  Sensation  2nd,  or  by  Giant.  About  twentv 
are  bred  to  Giant  for  early  March  litters. 

The  entire  offering  at  this  sale  are  the  same  breeding  that  swept  the  boards  at  the 
Colorado  State  Fair  last  fall  and  made  sucli  sensational  winnings  at  the  Nebraska  Fair. 
A  number  of  the  winning  animals  will  be  driven  through  the  ring  and  should  produce  litters 
that,  like  their  ancestors,  will  make  show  ring  history. 

The  offering  consists  of  Sensations,  Path- 
finders, Orions  and  other  noted  blood  lines 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

The  Kingsley  Herd,  Minden,  Neb. 

Best  of  facilities  in  getting  to  and  from  sale,  as  Minden  is  on  main  line  of  0.,  B.  &  Q. 
from  Denver  to  Chicago. 

CRUISE  &  OLSON,  Auctioneers.  E.  B.  TROUGH,  Clerk. 


J.  Mortimer  Pugh  DUROCS 

I  am  planning  on  showing  at  the  National  Western  my  Sensation  hogs  out 
of  Blue  Ribbon  Sensation  and  Alfalfa  Queen,  for  which  I  paid  $490. 

ALFALFA  SENSATION 

My  herd  sire,  won  2nd  at  Rocky  Ford  and  3rd  at  Colo- 
rado State  Fair  (Pueblo)  1921. 

J.  M.  P.'S  SENSATION 

Won  1st  as  senior  pig  boar  at  Rocky  Ford,  1920. 

ALFALFA  QUEEN'S  SENSATION 

Won  2nd  last  year  and  3rd  this  year  In 

senior  sow  pig  and  senior  yearling  sow  class;  5th  place  on  litter  of 
four  futurity  at  Rocky  Ford,  1921. 

HIGHPOCKETS 

is  a  promising  young-  boar,  sired  by  Illustrator's  Chief.    A  lit- 
ter sister  won  first  in  Boys'  Pig  Club  in  competition  with  eight  others. 

If  you  attend  the  National  Western  Stock  Show  look  up  my  herd.  I  will 
be  pleased  to  have  a  talk  with  you.  I  have  for  sale  sows  and  gilts  due  to 
farrow  in  March.  I  also  have  several  outstanding  young  boars  for  sale.  If 
you  do  not  plan  on  being  at  the  Stock  Show,  write  me  your  wants. 

MY  HOGS  AR*E  PRICED  TO  SELL. 

J.  Mortimer  Pugh,  Fowler,  Colo. 


THE  ANNUAL 

HEREFORD  SALE 

WILL  BE  HELD  IN  THE  STEAM-HEATED  PAVILION' 

Wednesday,  January  18,  1922 

jVATIOITA.il  WESTERN  STOCK  snow  WEEK 
Snle  Ntnrta  Promptly  nt  t  ©Vlock  V.  M. 

The  sale  offerings  this  year  will  consi  t  of  fifty  heart,  carefully  selected 
from  the  West's  most  prominent  breeders.  Colorado  Ilerefords  have  shown 
Strong  In  dozens  of  fairs  and  shows  during  the  past  year  and  some  choice  in- 
dividuals from  these  show  herds  will  be  in  this  sale. 

THE  V    \  ii  i    WESTER  V  mil  i>  AND  WIM.  MAKE  liOOO  AKYWIIBRB. 

I'or  <  nlulouM  wrllei  John  E.  I'nlntcr,  Mrrrrtnry,  Ho«;K<*».  ColO.|  Wmlfrn 
I'nrm  Life,  ISIS  0*0*1  Pl»Ce,  Prnirr,  Col©.;  Fred  P.  Jolni»on.  1830  CurlU 
Htrrrt.  Druver,  Colo. 
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HO  L  ST  BIN'S. 


Only  One  Bull  Left 

Just  one  bull  of  serviceable  age  is  left  for 
sale  in  our  herd.  His  dam  made  15  pounds  of 
■butter  iis  a  j  curling  and -will  be  tested  for 
year's  -work  this  fall.  She  is  a  wonderful 
milker  and  the  daughter  of  a  4-year-old  with 
a  year  record  of  25, 208  pounds  of  milk  and 
878  pounds  of  batter,  while  the  granddam  of 
the  bull's  data  milked  108  pounds  of  milk  in 
one  djy  and  3,100  in  30  days.  Two  direct 
generations  of  100  pound  cows  back  of  him. 
He  is  a  good  individual,  mostly  white,  and 
sired  by  Denver  Sir  Segis,  a  30-pound  son  of 
our  senior  herd  sire,  Johan  Duchess  De  Kol 
L.u!.  What  will  this  bull  be  worth  to  some 
good  breeder  ? 

Sanborn  Meadows  Holsteins. 
MRS.  R.  G.  DOUGLAS, 
Rush  P.  O.,  Colo. 


4  Registered  Holstein  Bulls 

FOR  S.1LE — One  3-ytar-old;  three  2- 
year  olds.  Three  are  direct  descend- 
ants of  Pontiac  Korndyke  25982,  and 
the  fourth  carries  Dirkie,  DeKol,  Aag- 
eie  and  Nemea  strains.  For  further 
information  address 

THE  NILES  FARMS, 

70C  Kittredge  II  Id  p.         Denver,  Colo. 


We  have-bred  hundreds  of  prize -winning  and 
high-producing  Holstein  cows,  including 


Tilly  Alcartra 

We  can  supply  you  «*ith  that  same  line  of 
breeding.  Write 

McKAY  BROS.,  Caddoa,  Colo. 


WALLI E   FARM    REGISTERED  HOLSTETNS, 
4800  S.  Penn,  Denver.      W.  G.  Foster,  Owner 
Home  of  "Colorado  Count,''  whose  29  sisters 
broke  140  world's  records. 

Bulls  of  Serviceable  Age  for  Sale 

Excellent  individuals.  World's  record  blood. 
Terms  to  responsible  .buyers.  Wallie  Farm 
bulls  are  guaranteed. 


Buy  a  Calf  Out  of  This  Herd 

Twenty  cows  in  this  herd  on  an  official 
seven-day  test  averaged  446.13  lbs.  of  milk 
and  20.19  lbs.  of  butter. 

COLORADO  STATE  HOME, 

2305  S.  Wash.  St.    *  Denver,  Colo. 


D'ARCY  HOLSTEINS 

Have  made  good  at  home  and  they  will  do 
the  same  for  you.  A  few  choice  calves  can  be 
purchased  now  at  a  price  that  can't  help  but 
make  you  money.  Write 

NORMAN  R.  D'ARCY 
Parker,  Colo. 


PRODUCTION 


We  offer  you  a  wonderful  amount 
of  these  Holstein  qualities! — and  from 
a  clean  herd.  B"ill  calves  from  fine 
record  dams.  Pahgre  Valley  Ranch, 
Loesch  Bros.,  Mcntrose,  Colo. 


BREEDING 


GREAT  BARGAINS,  960  HEAD  HEREFORDS, 

SHORTHORNS,  ABERDEEN  ANGUS 
1,  2,  3,  4  and  5  years  old.  Cows,  heifers  and 
bulls.  Prices  $75  to  $120  and  up.  360 
Percheron  and  Belgian  horses,  stallions,  mares 
and  colts,  1  to  6  years  old.  Prices  $125  and 
up  per  head.  One  head  or  a  carlot.  Breeding 
guarantees  with  each.  Registered  pedigrees  by 
mail.  Stock  on  twenty  farms  in  Iowa  and 
Illinois.  Write  for  circular  and  particulars. 
Address  ILLINOIS  HORSE  &  CATTLE  CO., 
Good  Block.  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


GUERNSEYS. 


GUERNSEYS 

Sired  by  the  Grand 
Champion  bull  at  the 
1921  National  Western 
and  State  Fair,  both 
male  and  female,  are  for 
sale.  Write 

H.  D.  PARKER 

GREELEY.  COLO. 


JERSEYS. 


A.  M.  McCIenahan 

Jersey  Cattle 
Duroc  Hogs 

GREELEY,  COLO. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS. 


OUR  BARN  IS  FULL  OF 

Record  of  Merit  Cows 

We'll  sell  you  a  few  or  we'll  sell  you  their 
sons  and  daughters. 

REAL  MILKING  SHORTHORNS 
Pay  their  way  as  they  grow. 

Come  see  us  any  time.    We  want  to  show 
you  a  herd  of  big  beefy  cows  that  are  proving 
their  dual  purpose  ability.   All  on  official  test. 
VISIT  US  AT 

Wonderview  Farm 

W.  C.  TEGTMEYER.  &  SON. 
Just  west  of  Crown  Hill  Cemetery, 
32nd  AND  HOWELL. 
Mall  Address,  Box  741A,  Edgewater,  Colo.,  R.  1 


J.B.Benedict,  Littleton,  Colo. 
Milking  Shorthorns 

BULL  and  "HEIFER  CALVES  from  Record 
of  Merit  dams,  sired  by  Royal  Glenside.  a  pure 
3ates  bull  out  of  a  Record  of  Merit  dam.  Milk 
records  established  last  year  above  14,728  lbs. 
Two-year-old  milking  4  2  lbs.  per  day,  1,300 
lbs.  per  month,  with  first  calf.  Each  cow 
tested  in  our  herd  last  year  went  over  10,000 
pounds.  The  calves  from  these  cows  are  of- 
fered for  sale  at  farmers'  prices. 

INSPECTION  INVITED. 


MacHurst 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

Herd  sire,  Major  Oxford  3rd. 
HERD  AVERAGE  1920-21: 
31 9  J  LBS.  BDTTERFAT. 

J.  P.  McINROY,  LARKSPUR,  COLO. 


Buy  MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

from  the  oldest  established  herd  in  the  state 
We  can  supply  your  needs  in  bulls  of  beef 

type  either  horned  or  polled  Shorthorns. 
Write  Superintendent  for  folder  on  breeding 

and  prices. 

State  Industrial  School, 

Golden,  Colo. 


Bates  Shorthorns 

are  the  foundation  blood  of  true  Milking 
Shorthorns.  We  have  them.  A  few  bulls  for 
sale. 

THE  CARPENTER  CATTLE  CO. 

GREELEY,  COLORADO 


HEREFORDS. 


THE  MARKET  LOOKS  PROMISING. 
RESTOCK  NOW  WITH 

HEREFORDS 

Some  choice  heifer  calves  and  a  few  bulls 
of  Beau  Santos  and  Bright  Stanway  breeding 
are  for  sale. 

J.  D.  Craighead,  La  Junta,  Colo. 


D.  S.  Polled  Herefords 

Cows  from  Polled  Plato,  herd  headed  by 
POLLED  SUCCESS  A  3rd.  Young  bulls  and 
heifers  for  sale. 

Smith  Livestock  Co. 

eHIVlNGTON,  COLO. 


SHORTHORNS. 


THIS  IS 
THE  TIME 


You  can  treble  and 
quadruple  the  value  of 
your  corn  and  forage  by 
feeding  it  to  Shorthorn 
cattle — and  enrich  your 
soil  at  the  same  time. 
Better  buy  good  Short- 
horns while  the  price  is  low. 

PUREBKEDS  PAY  THE  BEST. 
AMERICAN  SHORTHORN  BREEDERS'  ASS*N 
13  Dexter  Park  Ave.  Chicago,  III. 


SHADELAND  STOCK  FARM 

BREEDERS  OF 

SHORTHORN  CATTLE 

Herd  headed  by  Maxwalton  Bustler,  a  grand- 
son of  Avondale. 

Chester  White  hogs  of  best  breeding  stock 
for  sale.  Also  Ringlet  Barred  Rock  eggs  for 
hatching.   G.  W.  BALL  &  SONS,  Pierce,  Colo. 


WHEN  WRITING 

LIVESTOCK  ADVERTISERS 

PLEASE  MENTION 

WESTERN  FARM  LIFE. 

(Both  Publisher  and  Advertiser  Will 
Appreciate  It.) 


COME  TO  THIS  SALE 

40  Head  Reg.  Poland  China  Hogs-40 

Thursday,  January  26,  1922 

They  will  carry  litters  by  Max  Avalanche  and  Max  Buster,  choice  daugh- 
ters of  Max  Giant  Bob  mated  to  these  boars  will  be  attractions. 

We  will  ai.<>  Hell  TWO  8HOHTIIORX  BULLS  of  the  best  blood  Hues. 
SALE  ON  MY  FARM.  FIVE  MILES  EAST  OF  BOULDER,  OOLO., 
ON  ARAPAHOE  ROAD. 
Write  for  Catalog. 
CqL  11.  C.  Buchanan,  Auctioneer.  A.  D.  McGILLVRAY,  Owner. 

1904  Loerun,  Denver,  Colo.  Route  1,  Boulder,  Colo. 


See  Us  at  the 
STOCK  SHOW 


PRIZE  WINNERS 

Shorthorns,  Herefords,  Guernseys,  Hol- 
steins, Jerseys,  Poland  Chinas,  Duroc 
Jerseys,  Including  Grand  Cham- 
pion Poland  China  Boar. 

Colorado  Agricultural  College,  Ft.  Collins,  Colo. 


Buy  Your  Foundation  Now 

in  Purebred  Livestock  from  a  big  organiza- 
tion that  spares  no  money  to  buy  the  best 
and  specializes  on  purebred  registered 


Herefords 
Holsteins 


Percherons 
Duroc-Jerseys 


Breeding  stock  of  all  ages  tor  sale. 
Individual  or  carload  lots. 

MYRON  STRATTON  HOME  FARMS, 

James  J.  Gauld,  Supt.         COLORADO  SPRINGS,  COLO. 


General  B. 


DtJROCS. 


DLROCS. 


The  War  Is  Over — You  can  boy  regis- 
tered Durocs  at 

PRE-WAR  PRICES 

from  the  herd  that  won  mpre  blue  and 
purple  ribbons  at  the  recent  State  Fair 
than  any  other  herd.   Thirty  herds  com- 
peting.   We  won  27  ribbons,  including 
grand  shampion  sow,  12  firsts  and  cham- 
pions. More  animals  of  Blue  Ribbon  Sen- 
sation blood  were  represented  in  the  win- 
nings than  those  of  any  other  sire. 
Buy  one  or  a  carload  from 

Blue  Ribbon  Live  Stock  Co. 
C.  F.  Burke,  Mgr.       PUEBLO,  COLO. 

SPRING  BOARS 

Just  a  few  real  herd  headers  left  ready  to 
go  at  pre-war  prices.    Used  with  grade  sows 
even,  they  will  more  than  pay  for  themselves 
on  the  first  crop  of  pigs.  Write  today. 

C.  C.  Boyd,  Yuma,  Colo. 

Livestock  Auctioneer  and  Duroc  Breeder. 

T\f  |D  f\f*Q    Cilts  bred  to  my  champion 
1  1 1  1  Kl  SI  ^   boars  and  June  pigs  from 
A-e                          my  great  yearling  "Gold- 
en Chief"  and  a  daughter  of  the  World's  Grand 
Champion,  Great  Orion  Sensation,  can  be  seen 
at  the  Stock  Show. 

J.  W.  Brauer, 

22  Lorraine  St.,          Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Big   Type   Registered  Duroc 
Jersey  Bred  Sows  F™,",^^°0  *ires 

J                             of  Pathfinder,  Crim- 
son Colonel,  Kerns  Sensation,  Critic  Sensation, 
Defender,  Victor,  Gold  Model  and  Illustrator 
families.   Our  culls  made  250  pounds  at  41/a« 
months  this  season.   Sows  for  sale  at  farmers' 
prices  if  taken  now. 

E.  W.  BROWN,  MITCHELL,  NEBR. 

SHORTHORNS. 

SUNNYSIDE  ROBERT 

SHORTHORNS 

We  have  for  sale  cows,  and  cows  with  calves 
by  Mde,  and  heifers.    Scotch  and  Scotch  tops. 
A  few  choice  bulls  left.    We  make  'em  make 
good.     Write  us. 

GLEASON  &  BLAZER,  Kiowa,  Colo 

BAMPSBIRES  AS'D   POLAND  CHINAS 

Mather's  Big-Type  Polands 

sold  to  breeders  in  four  states  this  year  are 
giving  satisfaction. 
BUY  WEANLING  PIGS 
at  prices  that  will  surprise  you. 

C.  J.  Mather,  Longmont,  Colo. 

SHORTHORN  BULL  FOR  SALE. 
ADVOCATES  URR,  roan,  calved  Sept.,  1919. 
Bred  by  H.  F.  Harmon.   Sire,  Imp.  Advocates 
Model  047679.     Dam,  Maid  Marian  136615; 
sire,  Gladstone  239313.     Dam,  Merry  Maid 
2d  2952S;  dam,  Nonpareil  Victor  2d  258255. 
Dam,  Merry  Maid  72d;  sire,  March  Knight 
188105.     Dam,   Imp.   Winsome  Maid;  sire, 
Marchison  192330. 

H.  F.  HARMON,  BOULDER,  COLO. 

PUREBRED 

Hamp- 
shires 

by  Grand  Cham- 
pion  sires  and 
dams.  Breeding 
stock  for  sale. 
C.  S.  BRATT  & 

DeKalb's  King  160th. 
SON,  ARAPAHOE,  NEB. 

We  raise  SHORTHORNS 

For  Both  Beef  and  Milk. 

"The  Farmer's  Cow" 

We  have  never  used  a  nurse  cow  on  our  place. 

The  CORNFORTH  LIVESTOCK  Co. 

ELBERT,  COLO. 

■ 

CHOICE  BIG-TYPE 
POLAND  CHINA  PIGS 

Either  sex,  sired  by  Pilot  Jumbo  and  Yankee 
Lad,  dams  Big  Giantess,  Miss  Imperial,  and 
F.  B.'s  Big  Lady. 

English    Barron    White   Leghorn  Oockereis 
and  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys. 

P.  B.  3IORGER,  FOWLER.  COLO. 
R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Box  18. 

Imp.  Villager's  Blood 

will  breed  Scotch  quality  into  your  herd.  Bu\  | 

his  grandsons  and  granddaughters,  bre.1  and 
raised  in  Colorado  at  7.SOO  feet.'  -  You'll  be 
surprised  at  the   reasonable  price  on  these 
choice  youngsters.    Write  us. 

t  J.  NOE  &  SON,  Greenland,  Colo. 
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Stockmen  and 
Ranchmen 

When  at  the  Stock  Show,  see  the  booth  representing 
our  complete  lines  in 

Heiser  Saddles  and  Harness, 
Justin's  World-Famous  Boots, 
Tietzel  and  Denver  Special 
Boots,  Kelly  Spurs,  Stetson's 
Western  Hats,  Sweet  Orr 
Trousers,  Etc.,  Etc. 

LINES  ARE  FULL  AND 

Prices  Are  Right 

If  you  are  not  coming  to  the  show 

Send  for  Our  Catalog 
of  Stockmens'  Supplies 

REMEMBER  OUR 

$2,500,000  worth  of  Qual- 
ity Merchandise,  embracing 
everything  for  wear  and  for 
complete  house -furnishing. 

If  you  cannot  come  to  the  store,  write  us.  We  can 
surely  meet  any  requirement  in  good  merchandise. 
There  is  absolutely  no  risk  in  ordering  from  The  Den- 
ver, as  no  sale  is  completed  until  you  are  satisfied  with 
quality,  style,  and  price. 

WE  PREPAY 

your  purchases  anywhere,  excepting  in  FURNITURE, 
LINOLEUM  AND  MATTRESSES. 


Come  to  the  Stock  Show 

and  make  yourself  comfortable  at  The  Denver.  You  are  wel- 
come to  our  many  public  conveniences  and  their  use  places 
you  under  no  obligation  whatever.  * 


State  Farm  Bureau  After 

Ten  Thousand  Members 

(Continued  from  Page  3.) 
adopted  at  the  Fort  Collins  meeting 
itate: 

"The  Farm  Bureau  is  not  antagon- 
istic to  any  existing  farm  organization. 
It  is  rather  a  service  bureau  for  the  use 
or  benefit  of  individual  farmers  and  all 
'arm  organizations.  Its  purpose  is  to 
fill  any  gaps  left  by  existing  organiza- 
tions, and  to  unify  and  foster,  regard- 
less of  source,  those  things  that  will 
serve  the  highest  interests  of  agricul- 
ture. It  is  highly  important  that  this 
interpretation  of  the  mutual  relation- 
ship between  the  Farm  Bureau  and  kin- 
dred farmers'  organizations  be  given 
the  widest  publicity." 

The  election  of  officers  resulted  as 
follows:  J.  D.  Pancake,  Loveland,  pres- 
ident; F.  R.  Lamb,  Penrose,  vice  presi- 
dent and  secretary;  J.  M.  Rodgers,  Well- 
ington, national  representative;  E.  R. 
Bliss,  Greeley,  and  Henry  Lowell,  Cas- 
tle Rock,  executive  committee  members. 

That  it  is  necessary  to  organize  the 
-  farm  bureau  along  departmental 
was  brought  out  m  a  report  on 
buying  of  feeder  cattle  by  the 
•  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  acting 
igh  the  State  Farm  Bureau,  the 


Remember  the  Shorthorn  Cattle  Sale 

Wednesday  A.  M.,  January  18 
At  the  WESTERN  STOCK  SHOW,  Denver 

American  Shorthorn  Breeders'  Association,  Chicago 


purchases  being  made  directly  from 
rangemen.  There  was  no  organization 
within  the  farm  bureau  to  handle  the 
matter,  but  Secretary  Lamb  took  it  up 
on  his  own  initiative  and  succeeded  in 
lining  up  livestock  growers'  associa- 
tion^, individual  producers  and  county 
ugents,  so  that  good  Service  was  ren- 
dered tin'  buying  committee  sent  hero 
by  the  Ohio  Farm  Bureau.  Over  6,090 
head  of  feeder  cattle  were  bought  and 
the  purchases  were  so  satisfactory  that 
the  Ohio  people  decided  to  come  back 
next  full  to  buy  more  cattle  on  this 


plan.  This  demonstration  of  direct  co- 
operative marketing  found  favor  with 
the  state  farm  bureau  convention  and 
resulted  in  the  adoption  of  a  strong 
resolution  approving  it.  This  resolution 
closed  with  the  sentence. 

"The  sidestepping  of  such  issues  will 
result  in  stagnation  for  our  organiza- 
tion." 

The  resolution  endorsed  the  move- 
ment, stating  that  it  resulted  in  elim- 
ination of  yardage  charges  and  expen- 
sive and  harmful  handling.  It  recom- 
mended the  establishment  of  machinery 


by  the  Colorado  State  Farm  Bureau  to 
furnish  the  required  service  to  eastern 
feeders  for  direct  buying. 

A  report  on  national  legislation  an(L 
on  the  national  convention  of  the  Amer- 
ican Farm  Bureau  Federation  was  given 
by  Mr.  Jamison  and  Mr.  Rodgers,  fol- 
lowing which  Mrs.  Rodgers  spoke  on 
the  work  of  the  women  as  developed  at 
the  Atlanta  meeting. 


When  u  girl  begins  calling  you  by 
your  first  name,  watch  out,  boy!  She 
likes  your  last  one. — Judge. 


umvEBSiir  ofju 

Would  Saddle  an  Extra  Tax  on  the  Farmer— rage  9 
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MILK  MEANS  MORE  MONEY  FOR  FARMERS.    (See  Article  Page  3.) 
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5hipfurs 

—if  you  have  not  yet  shipped  to  Fouke 

Split  your  next  shipment,  skin  for  skin, 
grade  for  grade,  send  one  half  to  the 
house  you've  been  shipping  to,  and 
the  other  half  to  Fouke  at  once.  You 
will  get  more  money  for  the  half  you 
ship  to  Fouke,  you  can  bet  your  bottom 
dollar  on  that. 

(We  believe  that  we  are  paying  fur  shippers  20% 
to  25%  more  for  furs  than  any  other  house  in  the 
country,  j  We  want  you  for  a  regular  shipper.) 


Fi in  Pn  383 fouke 

rUR  llDeBUILDINC 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO, 


festem  Canada  Offers 

Health  andWealth ' 


and  has  brought  contentment  and  happiness  to  thou- 
sands of  home  seekers  and  their  families  who  have 
settled  on  her  FREE  homesteads  or  bought  land  at 
attractive  prices.  They  have  established  their  own 
homes  and  secured  prosperity  and  independence. 

In  the  great  grain-growing  sections  of  the  prairie 
provinces  there  is  still  to  be  had  on  easy  terms 

Fertile  Land  at  $15  to  $30  an  Acre 

—land  similar  to  that  which  through  many  years 
has  yielded  from  20  to  45  bushels  of  wheat 
to  the  acre— oats,  barley  and  flax  also  in  great 
abundance,  while  raising  horses,  cattle,  sheep 
and  hogs  is  equally  profitable.  Hundreds  of  farm- 
ers in  Western  Canada  have  raised  crops  in  a  single 
season  worth  more  than  the  whole  cost  of  their 
land.  Healthful  climate,  good  neighbors,  churches, 
schools,  rural  telephone,  excellent  markets  and 
shipping  facilities.  The  climate  and  soil  offer 
inducements  for  almost  every  branch  of 
agriculture.  The  advantages  for 
Dairying,  Mixed  Farming 
and  Stock  Raising 

make  a  tremendous  appeal  to  industrious  set- 
tlers wishing  to  improve  their  circumstances. 
For  Illustrated  literature,  maps,  description  of  farm 
opportunities  in  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan,  Alberta 
and  British  Colombia,  reduced  railway  rates, 
etc..  write 

K.  HADDELAND, 
Great  Falls,  Mont. 
Park  Hotel,  104  Central  Avenue. 

Authorized  Agent,  Dept.  el  Immigration 
and  Colonisation,  Dominion  of  Canada 


CUT  DITCHING  COST 


Prices  Slashed 


No  More  Shoveling! 

No  roorr  plows,  alipa,  frcsnos, 
or  "go-deviU."  The  MARTIN 
make*  the  ditch  from  start 
to  finiih,  any  depth,  up  to  4 
feet.  It  cleans  old  weed-grown 
and  •Ut-f>lled  ditches  in  jig 
time. 

For  Irrigation  or 
Drainage 

For  small  lateral!  or  big 

ditches ;  for  terracing, 

rice  levees,  alfalfa  checks,  and  border!  and  for  road 
building.  The  MARTIN  do.  a  the  job. 

For  Horse  or  Tractor  Use 

Thli  all-steel,  adjustable  and  reversible  implement  Is 
made  in  four  aisca.    It  li  sold  in  every  itatc.  Write 
today  for  big  free  catalog. 
Owensboro  Ditcher  &  Grader  Cs..  attri..  Box  608    Owemboro.  Ky. 

S«o«h  Carried  at  Denver,  Colo. 
DIstrMswtore  In  All  Western  States 


D 


0  YOU  WANT  TO  BUY  LIVESTOCK?  If  you  don't  find  what  you  want 
advertised,  write  your  wants  to  the  Breeders  Dep'tment,  Western  Farm  Life. 


Proper  Handling  of  Soil. 

Excessive  aeration  of  the  soil  may  be 
injurious  in  causing  a  serious  waste  of 
moisture,  especially  in  arid  climates 
when  the  hot,  dry  winds  may  readily  de- 
stroy the  germinating  power  of  the 
swollen  seed  when  the  seed  bed  is  too 
loose  and  open,  and  later  may  injure  and 
destroy  the  feeding  roots. 

The  abundant  growth  of  grain  of^en 
seen  in  the  tracks  of  a  wagon  carrying 
the  centrifugal  sower,  when  the  stand  in 
the  general  surface  is  very  scanty,  is 
usually  due  to  the  consolidation  of  the 
seed  bed  and  suggests  at  once  the  well- 
known  efficacy  of  light  rolling  to  insur. 
quicker  germination  and  a  better  stand. 
Similarly,  the  rolling  of  grain  fields  in 
spring  is  often"  the  saving  clause  for  a 
crop  in  dry  years.  But  such  needful  con- 
solidation must  not,  of  course,  be  carried 
to  the  extent  of  creating  a  surface  crust 
which  would  subsequently  serve  to  waste 
the  subsoil  moisture.  Hence,  the  soil 
surface  should  be  rather  dry  when  roll- 
ing is  resorted  to. 

The  pressing  of  the  earth  around 
transplanted  plants  similarly  is  a  need- 
ful precaution  not  only  with  respect  to 
the  drying  out  of  the  soil,  but  also  to 
insure  close  contact  between  roots  and 
the  soil. 

The  above  is  from  Prof.  E.  W.  Hil- 
gard's  book;  on  "Soils."  It  seems  to  me 
that  when  such  a  noted  authority  points 
out  what  excessive  aeration  may  and 
I  believe  does  do  to  fall  sown  wheat  in 
semi-arid  states,  we  should  be  more 
careful  and  pay  more  attention  to  our 
fall  sowing.  It  is  a  fact  that  too  poor 
stands  of  our  winter  grain  sowing  is 
the  rule  and  many  do  not  know  why. 
Many  are  prejudiced  against  press 
wheels  with  their  drills  and  prefer  this 
and  that  drill  really  without  knowing  or 
having  any  real  good  reason.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  we  often  forget  when  we 
come  to  a  new  state  that  climatic  con- 
ditions are  sometimes  very  different 
from  those  existing  where  we  came 
from,  and  to  be  successful  in  a  new 
state  or  country  requires  new  methods 
of  farming. 

Pressure  of  the  soil  around  our  newly 
sown  grain  causes  quicker  germination, 
keeps  excessive  air  out  and  keeps  the 
air  warmer  around  the  plant  in  cold 
weather,  besides  giving  a  more  perfect 
stand  of  growing  grain.  It  is  a  fact, 
however,  that  after  using  a  press  wheel 
drill  (or  even  a  light  roller  after  sow- 
ing) that  should  a  rain  come,  a  crust 
forms  and  the  young  plantlet  curls  un- 
der the  crust  and  in  many  cases  dies. 
But  my  observations  have  shown  me 
that  the  crust  is  not  always  to  blame, 
as  fall  sown  wheat  curls  when  there  is 
no  crust.  Why?  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  in  some  fall  seasons  the  seed  germ- 
inates very  rapidly,  grows  too  fast  and 
has  not  enough  vitality  to  push  its  way 
through  the  surface  soil.  Anyway  the 
press  wheel  drill  or  the  application  of 
a  light  roller  should  not  bear  all  the 
blame  of  our  plants  curling.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  you  can  prevent  excessive 
aeration  which  in  this  climate  (Colo- 
rado) and  other  semi-arid  states  is  very 
detrimental  to  a  good  stand  of  grain. 
We  are  confronted  with  two  proposi- 
tions whereby  we  can  secure  a  perfect 
stand.  We  can  run  a  shai-p-tooth  light 
drag  harrow  over  a  crust  if  we  have 
such  an  implement,  or  roll  our  ground 
(an  extra  operation  and  more  work) 
and  through  our  soil  drying  out  through 
not  being  compacted  and  we  get  only 
a  poor  stand,  we  must  and  often  do  re- 
seed.  So  it  is  up  to  the  progressive 
fanner  to  really  give  some  thought  to 
this  important  subject.  If  he  will  only 
sit  down  and  figure  this  important 
problem  out  and  get  in  his  mind's  eye 
the  action  which  goes  on  in  his  soil 
through  this  work,  he  will  probably  pay 
more  attention  to  what  he  does  and 
why. 

Big  crops  are  just  as  easy  to  raise  as 
poor  ones  and  they  require  more  study 
and  more  work,  but  they  are  the  only 
ones  that  pay.  If  any  one  has  better 
reasons  to  offer  as  to  why  grain  curls 
under  a  crust,  or  when  there  is  no  crust, 
please  let  us  have  them. 

The  past  fall  was  very  dry  and  in 
many  parts  of  Colorado  there  is  little 
if  any  moisture  in  our  ground.  Under 
such  circumstances  and  considering  the 
fact  that  we  may  not  get  moisture  at 
the  right  time  for  our  1922  crops,  would 
it  not  be  well  to  recognize  the  great  im- 
portance of  whatever  work  we  do  and 
do  it  extra  well  ?  Shallow  plowed  land 
will  not  absorb  rains  or  hold  moisture 
that  comes  in  a  hurry.    Fairly  deep 

Slowing  must  not  be  left  loose.  It  should 
e  compacted  when  the  surface  is  fairly 
dry  with  a  weighted  disk  harrow  set 
straight.  Land  should  not  be  plowed 
in  the  spring  when  wet.  Do  not  work 
it  when  it  is  wet.  It  will  pay  to  thor- 
oughly disk  all  land  before  plowing.  The 
man,  who  does  good  work  the  coming 
season  will  have  two  chances  in  his 
favor — one  if  the  season  is  dry  and  an- 
other if  the  season  is  a  favorable  one, 
in  getting  better  and  bigger  crops.  Put 
more  thorough  work  on  less  land. — Dr. 
V.  T.  Cooke,  Strasburg,  Colo. 


High  Pretrurt 
TripUx  Povitr  Sprayer 


Top  Prices  for  Fruit 
If  You  Use  Fruit 


Get  the  facta  aboot  this  high  pressure  Spray  Outfit 
which  kills  raillionsof  hidden  pests  that  noordioary. 
coarse.  Ion  pressure  spray  can  tooch.  The  greatest 
profit-making  improvement  for  orchardiatsm yean. 
Get  Oar  New  Low  Pricee  Before  Too  Bay 


Tnev  are  eat  toroefc  bottora- quality  absolutely  £ 
ooteed.  Thousands  of  FRUIT-FOG  Sprayers 
given  trouble-free  service  for  years.  Their  results 


are  wonderful,  amxxtrar.  Tour  fruit  will  grade 
higher,  you  will  have  fewer  culls. 

EDEC  Oar  Catalog  and  Advice  On 
inLbToar  Spraying  Problems 

Local  Dealer*  ErerTWbero. 
KAYES  PUMP  AND  PLANTER  COMPANY 
department  71  0»LV*.  ILLINOIS 

HAYES  W!2 


Sure  Rupture 
Comfort 

Brooks*  Appttance»  the 

modern  scientific  invention,  the 
wonderful  new  discovery  that 
relieves  rupture,  will  be  sent 
on  trial.  Ho  obnoxious  springs 
or  pads.  mr.cc  brooks 

Brooks'  Rupture  Appliance 

Has  automatic  Air  Cushions.  Binds  and 
draws  the  broken  parts  together  as  you  would 
a  broken  limb.  No  salves.  No  lies.  Durable, 
cheap.  Sent  on  trial  to  prove  it.  Protected  by 
U.  S.  patents.  Catalog  and  measure  blanks 
mailed  free.  Send  name  and  address  today. 
Brooks  Appliance  Co.,  1 0  3 ciState,  St.,  Marshall,  Kelt. 


—  _     GET  FVLL  VALUE  FOR 

Your  furs 

WHILE    PRICES    ARE    DOWN  have 

them  tanned  and  made  up  into  rugs, 

robe6,.  coats,  scarfs,  muffs  and  other 

useful  things  for  the  home  or  family. 

Prices    always   reasonable.  Furs  and 

skins  accepted  in  payment  for  work. 
Write  for  free  price  list  to 

HARRY  AM  ANN, 

FURRIER  TANNER  TAXIDERMIST 
93B  14th  St.,  Denver,  Colorado 

Established  in  1910. 


^^/YourOwnCatch 

^^Pv-^&i  of  raw  furs,  skins  and  hides 
4Wj  converted  into  beautiful  furs 

nW^mUSTik  caPes>  coats  and  robes. 
&  t  You  benefit  of  our  26  years 

-VCi/.,!    of  experience,  fair  and  square 

*/0K*  de 


dealing.  Write  for  Catalogue 
and  Price  List. 

Furriers 
Taxidermists 
Tanners 

V         1017  BROADWAY,  DENVER,  COLO 


I0NAS  BROS. 


TO  YOU. 


IDES  Tanned 
for  Leather 


Don't  sell  your  hides— prices  are  too  low.  It  will 
pay  you  bis  to  let  us  tan  them  into  oak  harness 
leather.  We  will  make  you  the  best  leather  obtain- 
able—genuine  harness  leather— thesame  as 
your  best  harness,  at  SO  PSR  CENT  SAVIN 6 


Write  Today  For  Booklet 

on  hew  we  tun  leather  for  you.  giving  prices  and  showing  the 
bis  savins  we  make  you.  We  also  make  valuable  r  |— 
coats  and  robes  from  your  hides  at  a  treat  saving  to  /teTzT* 
you.  Writs  today  fct  TREE  CATALOG.  /»  **" 

OMAHA  TANNING  COMPANY/  °*V 

•i«  17  So.  27th  St.,  Omaha.  Nebr. 


GET  all  the  value  yourself  t rom  your  hides. 
Make  more  money.  Fur  garments  have  ready  sale 
at  big-  prices.  The  raw  fur*  or  hides  when  properly 
tanned  and  made  i  nto  robes  and  coats  will  bring:  many 
times  the  rawmoney.  Get  the  middleman  'a  profit  your- 
self. Our  prices  always  right.  ICvcry  deal  guaranteed. 
Illustrated  price  list,  CDCV  If  you  have  hides  or 
11.00  certificate  sent  inCC.  furs,  write  as  NOW 
for  F  ACTS  and  PRICKS. 

Kempster  Tanning  Co. 


Farmers.  Trappers— Attention 

LET  US  TAN  YOUR  HIDES  AND  FURS  Into 
useful  articles,  such  as  robes,  coats,  rup;s,  li'it- 
teiu»,  caps,  fur  sets  or  any  kind  of  leather. 

If  you  prefer  helling,  semi  your  fur"  to  un  for 
full  market  \.iluc.  WRITE  TODAY  for  FREE  fnr 
price  list,  tanning  price  list  ond  shipping  Li£*. 
The  lllnmnrclt  Hide  A.  Fur  Co. 
Ill«mnrek.  X.  D. 


Do  You  Want  a  Herd  Bull? 

Bulls  For  Sale— On  Papes  14  and  IS 
you  will  find  offered  for  sale  bulls  priced 
from  $120  up.    Cash  or  on  terms. 


VOL.  XXIV. 
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The  Herdsman's  Part  in  World-Beating  Winnings 

A  MODEST  YOUNG  MAN'S  ACHIEVEMENT  AT  THE  INTERNATIONAL. 


ALVIN  T.  STEINEL. 


Bob  Broad,  the  herdsman   behind  the  grand 
champion  boar. 

SOMEONE  gifted  with  a  sense  of 
fairness  wrote  a  short  article  for 
The  Breeder's  Gazette  in  connec- 
tion with  reports  on  the  1921  Interna- 
tional Livestock  Show,  headed  "Herds- 
men, Shepherds  and  Grooms,"  paying 
just  tribute  to  the  men  behind  the  prize- 
winning  animals  who  did  the  actual 
work,  but  who  are  often  forgotten  when 
the  laurel  wreaths  are  hung.  That  lit- 


tle article  is  the  inspiration  for  this 
story  about  a  great  achievement  for 
which  a  very  modest  young  man  de- 
serves a  share  of  the  credit. 

Colorado  Agricultural  College  went 
down  to  Chicago  in  December  with 
herds  of  Poland  China  and  Duroc  hogs. 
The  Animal  Husbandry  department,  un- 
der the  splendid  leadership  of  Prof. 
George  E.  Morton,  had  been  winning  at 
the  National  Western  and  at  our  own 
state  fairs  in  hogs  as  well  as  in  other 
classes  of  purebred  stock.  Agricultural 
colleges  are  expected  to  keep  abreast  of 
the  times  in  the  development  of  their 
breeding  herds;  they  should  lead  and 
give  individual  breeders  a  run  for  the 
money  in  the  shows.  Some  may  criti- 
cize this  viewpoint  and  argue  that  the 
colleges  have  all  the  advantage  in 
money  and  equipment,  but  that  is  not 
true,  especially  of  our  western  institu- 
tions. Colorado  Agricultural  College 
has  been  working  under  a  financial 
handicap  for  years  and  the  outstanding 
animals  that  have  been  developed  are 
the  result  of  careful  management,  good 
breeding  practice  and  a  knowledge  of 
fundamentals  of  the  breeding  art  that 
is  unusual.  For  these  things  the  state 
has  Prof.  Morton  to  thank.  But  that  is 
another  story. 

For  the  present  let  us  get  back  to  the 
Chicago  International,  where  Colorado 
Agricultural  College  astonished  the  hog 
division  by  winning  grand  championship 
on  Poland  China  boar,  reserve  cham- 
pionship on  Poland  China  sow,  and 
other  notable  awards,  listed  in  detail 
below.  The  College  has  been  given  its 
credit  in  the  leading  agricultural  jour- 
nals of  America.  Now  getting  back  to 
"Herdsmen,  Shepherds  and  Grooms," 


whose  genius  was  it  that  put  the  hogs 
in  shape  for  the  purple? 

A  few  years  ago  there  lived  in  Golden, 
the  son  of  a  widowed  mother,  by  name 
Bob  Broad.  College  extension  workers 
lecturing  on  the  value  of  purebred  swine 
gave  him  an  idea.  He  had  been  raising 
hogs  on  the  home  farm,  but  somehow 
he  saw  possibilities  in  the  purebred 
game  that  gave  him  a  new  slant  on 
farming.  He  bought  a  purebred  gilt 
and  she  brought  forth  a  litter  that  had 
everything  the  college  professor  had  de- 
clared to  be  essential.  Bob  took  them 
to  the  State  fair  at  Pueblo — and  aston- 
ished himself  as  well  as  the  older  breed- 
ers by  taking  first  prize  on  sow  and 
litter.  Then  someone  came  forth  and 
offered  to  back  him  in  going  to  the  Na- 
tional Western  show  at  Denver.  He 
went  and  won  again. 

It  was  there  that  a  sow  of  his  breed- 
ing attracted  the  attention  of  Prof. 
Morton  and  he  bought  her  for  the  col- 
lege herd.  She  was  Lady  Look  Second, 
and  upon  this  foundation  has  been  built 
the  herd  from  which  America's  latest 
grand  champion  boar  has  come.  The 
acquaintance  formed  at  that  time  be- 
tween Bob  Broad  and  Prof.  Morton  re- 
sulted in  the  employment  of  the  young 
man  as  swine  herdsman  for  the  college. 
In  time  he  became  chief  herdsman.  The 
stuff  was  in  him.  He  had  love  of  the 
work  and  a  talent  for  mating,  caring 
and  feeding  hogs  that  was  recognized 
by  the  head  of  the  animal  husbandry 
department  as  unusual.  Encouraged  by 
Prof.  Morton's  personal  interest  and 
suggestions  Bob  Broad  went  after  his 
job  so  enthusiastically  that,  in  1921  at 
the  National  Western  show,  he  pulled 
down  54  awards  on  33  head  of  swine. 


Later  at  the  State  fair  he  brought  home 
80  awards  on  the  44  head  entered.  With 
these  ribbons  in  his  hand  he  went  to 
Prof.  Morton  and  told  him  he  wanted 
to  go  to  the  International,  for  he  knew 
he  could  win.  There  was  some  hesi- 
tancy about  financing  the  trip.  Funds 
were  low,  but  Bob  Broad  said:  "If  the 
college  can't  pay  it  all,  I'll  make  up  the 
difference.  I  know  I  can  make  good  at 
Chicago." 

Again  enthusiasm  won  and  President 
Lory  approved  the  recommendation. 
Now  the  world  knows  that  the  young 
man  was  right.  He  had  the  stuff  in  his 
herd;  he  knew  he  had  it,  and  he  had  the 
stuff  in  himself  to  bring  out  quality  and 
type  before  the  world's  greatest  swine 
judges.    Here  is  the  result: 

International  grand  champion  Poland 
China  boar. 

International  reserve  grand  cham- 
pion Poland  China  boar. 

International  reserve  grand  champion 
Poland  China  sow. 

International  senior  champion  Poland 
China  boar. 

International  junior  champion  Poland 
China  boar. 

International  junior  champion  Poland 
China  sow. 

First  heavy  carcass  over  all  breeds  on 
Duroc  Jersey  barrow. 

Also  the  following  on  both  Polands 
and  Durocs>  Ten  first  premiums,  three 
seconds,  two  thirds,  eleven  fourths,  three 
fifths,  one  seventh;  silver  cup  for  best 
four  Poland  China  spring  pigs. 

It  was  a  worth  while  job  for  a  young 
man  and  it  doesn't  take  a  prophet  to 
foresee  that  stories  on  "Herdsmen, 
Shepherds  and  Grooms"  will  not  haw 
to  be  written  about  Bob  Broad  many 
times.  He  is  headed  for  the  top.  Good 
luck  to  him! 


Banks  Finance  Another  Shipment  of  Dairy  Cows 

MILK  MEANS  MORE  MONEY  FOR  FARMERS  OF  LARIMER  COUNTY. 


FIVE  carloads  of  Holsteins  were 
recently  brought  into  Larimer 
county  from  Wisconsin  by  eight- 
een farmers,  most  of  whom  are 
just  starting  dairying.  Co-operation 
between  bankers,  the  Larimer  Coun- 
ty Farm  Bureau  and  the  agri- 
cultural department  of  the  Colorado 
&  Southern  railway,  brought  about  this 
importation  of  cattle  that  will  result  in 
immediate  increase  in  farm  earnings,  in 
the  economical  use  of  roughage  and  by- 
products on  these  farms  and  in  perma- 
nent soil  improvement  through  the  ap- 
plication of  manure. 

A  meeting  of  representatives  of  the 
banks  of  Wellington,  Fort  Collins  and 
Loveland  was  held  in  November  at 
County  Agent  Bascom's  office  in  Fort 
Collins  to  discuss  plans  for  securing 
cows  and  the  financing  of  farmers  along 
dairy  lines.  Fifteen  were  present,  in- 
cluding Director  of  Extension  McCann, 
Prof.  Geo.  E.  Morton  of  the  Animal 
Husbandry  Department,  Colorado  Agri- 
cultural College,  and  Earle  G.  Reed,  Ag- 
ricultural Agent,  Colorado  &  Southern 
railway.  It  was  unanimously  agreed 
among  the  bankers  present  that  each 
bank  would  finance  its  customers  for 
dairy  cows  according  to  the  ability  of 
the  farmer  to  properly  feed  and  care 
for  cows.  The  county  agent  was  to  act 
as  adviser  to  the  banks  with  reference 
to  the  ability  of  the  farmers  to  care  for 
»nd  properly  feed  cows. 
Orders  were  received  for  142  head. 


County  Agent  Bascom  accompanied 
Earle  G.  Reed,  Agricultural  Agent  of 
the  Colorado  &  Southern  railway,  to  the 
north  central  part  of  Wisconsin  to  pur- 
chase the  cows.  This  locality  is  one  of 
the  best  dairy  sections  of  Wisconsin. 
Mr.  Reed  had  during  the  past  three 
years  purchased  forty-seven  carloads  of 
dairy  cattle  in  this  section,  which  had 
in  nearly  every  case  pi-oven  entirely 
satisfactory. 

Altogether  48  cows,  35  yearlings  and 
calves  and  one  bull  were  purchased  for 
ten  farmers  in  the  vicinity  of  Welling- 
ton. Twenty-five  head  of  cows,  33  year- 
lings and  2  bulls  were  purchased  for 
eight  farmers  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort 
Collins. 

All  of  the  stock  was  personally  se- 
lected. The  farms  visited  to  purchase 
these  animals  were  only  those  where 
high  grade  herds  were  kept  and  where 
purebred  sires  had  been  used  for  five 
to  thirty  years.  In  no  case  was  an  ani- 
mal purchased  from  a  herd  having  a 
scrub  or  grade  sire  at  the  head.  Ani- 
mals were  all  inspected  and  tuberculin 
tested  by  a  competent  veterinarian  who 
is  recognized  and  appi-oved  by  the  state 
authorities. 

Some  of  the  cows  came  from  herds 
that  are  now  in  cow  testing  associa- 
tions. Some  herds  had  previously  been 
in  testing  associations,  while  some  were 
selected  from  good  herds  that  had  never 
been  in  testing  associations. 

The  average  cost  of  the  cows  in  Wis- 


consin was  $85  per  head.  The  cost  of 
delivery  to  Fort  Collins  and  Wellington 
averaged  about  $16  per  head.  This  in- 
cludes the  tuberculin  test,  caretaker's 
expenses  in  addition  to  the  expense  of 
the  county  agent  going  after  the  cows, 
barn  rent,  feed  and  bedding,  a  halter 
for  each  animal  and  insurance  for  thirty 
days  at  full  delivered  value  against 
death  from  any  cause;  also  freight  and 
feed  en  route.  Discussing  the  purchase, 
Mr.  Reed  said: 

"It  required  9  days  of  driving  and  vis- 
iting farms  to  select  the  142  head.  After 
the  first  three  days,  however,  we  aver- 
aged better  than  twenty  head  a  day. 
We  had  the  services  of  a  man  who 
knows  the  country  for  miles  in  every  di- 
rection, knows  practically  every  farmer 
and  what  kind  of  a  herd  he  has,  and 
also  drives  a  good  car  that  can  get  over 
the  country  rapidly.  Without  the  serv- 
ices of  such  a  person,  the  man  buying 
cows  would  be  lost  and  his  expense  of 
purchasing  would  run  up  to  $20  to  $25 
per  head. 

"In  addition,  we  had  the  assistance 
and  services  of  two  county  agents,  farm 
agents  of  two  local  banks,  the  secreta- 
ries of  two  breed  associations,  and  the 
leading  Holstein  and  Guernsey  breed- 
ers. The  breeders,  breed  associations 
and  farmers  generally  of  these  localities 
realize  that  they  must  develop  an  ave- 
nue for  the  disposal  of  their  surplus 
stock.  They  must  give  value  received 
and  realize  that  it  pays  them  better  to 


sell  an  inferior  cow  to  the  butcher  for 
less  money  than  to  risk  their  reputation 
and  that  of  their  community  on  the  sale 
of  anything  but  good  cows  to  western 
buyers  who  will  be  continual  customers. 

"Every  farmer  receiving  cows  in  this 
shipment  has  reported  with  entire  sat- 
isfaction thus  far.  It  is  not  expected 
that  the  animals  thus  brought  into  the 
state  will  do  their  best,  or  even  normal 
production  at  first.  The  long  hard  trip 
of  6%  days  with  only  three  feeds  en 
route,  the  change  of  feed  and  water  and 
different  housing  conditions,  all  tend  to 
reduce  the  normal  production  of  the 
cow  that  freshens  soon  after  arrival. 
Those  that  do  not  freshen  for  thirty  to 
sixty  days  after  their  arrival  have  time 
to  get  back  on  their  feet,  put  some  flesh 
on  their  backs,  which  in  turn  is  put  back 
into  the  milk  pail. 

"Becoming  acclimated  has  little  to  do 
with  the  production  of  the  cows  which 
are  shipped  in  from  Wisconsin.  If  the 
cows  could  be  put  under  exactly  the 
same  conditions  upon  arrival  in  Colo- 
rado as  they  left  in  Wisconsin  and  al- 
lowed thirty  days  rest  before  freshening, 
they  would  produce  equally  as  well  here 
regardless  of  the  change  of  altitude  and 
climate.  Many  of  the  Colorado  farmers 
who  get  these  cows  are  just  beginning 
as  dairy  farmers  and  therefore  do  not 
have  as  good  warm  barns  as  these  cows 
came  from,  nor  do  they  feed  as  good 
a  grain  ration  in  addition  to  alfalfa  hay 
and  silage." 
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Soil  Solution  and  Its  Relation  to  Plant  Growth 

PLANT  LIFE  DRAWS  SUSTENANCE  FROM  SOLUTION  AND  NOT  FROM  SOIL. 


WHEN  dry  vegetable  matter  is 
burned  it  leaves  an  ash  com- 
posed of  mineral  matter.  The 
rest  of  the  matter  is  converted  mostly 
into  carbonic  acid  gas  and  goes  back 
into  the  atmosphere  where  it  came  from. 
The  amount  of  this  ash  differs  accord- 
ing to  the  plant  which  provided  it.  It 
varies  all  the  way  from  2  to  9  per  cent. 
If  we  strike  an  average  at  6  per  cent, 
then  vegetable  matter  is  composed  of 
94  per  cent  carbon  compounds  and  6 
per  cent  mineral  matter.  These  carbon 
compounds  are  supposed  to  be  obtained 
almost  entirely  from  the  air  in  form  of 
carbonic  acid  gas,  also  called  carbon 
dioxide  or  C02.  This  gas  is  not  at  all 
abundant  in  the  atmosphere  supposed 
to  be  only  1/2500;  but  a  much  larger 
proportion  is  found  to  exist  over  agri- 
cultural soil  and  especially  cultivated 
row  crops.  It  comes,  of  course,  from 
decaying  humus,  and  it  has  been  point- 
ed out  that  although  cultivation  de- 
stroys some  of  the  humus  it  also  fills 
the  air  with  carbonic  acid  gas  which  the 
plants  absorb  through  the  leaves,  and 
all  row  crops  and  well  cultivated  orch- 
ards usually  possess  that  beautiful  rich 
glossy  appearance  as  to  their  foliage 
which  comes  only  from  a  plentiful  sup- 
ply of  C02.  A  German  scientist  calls 
it  fertilizing  the  air.  Although  the 
plant  as  we  have  seen  is  mainly  car- 
bonaceous, yet  the  mineral  matter  ob- 
tained from  the  soil,  though  small,  a 
right  amount  of  it  is  absolutely  indis- 
pensable for  plant  metabolism,  or  as 
we  might  call  it,  digestion.  As  a  man 
could  not  live  and  thrive  without  the 
digestive  juices,  so  a  plant  could  not 
grow  without  this  mineral  matter  found 
in  its  ashes  and  derived  from  the  soil. 
It  is  the  possession  of  such  mineral 
plant  food  in  sufficient  quantities  in  its 
soil  solution  which  makes  a  soil  fertile. 

The  mineral  matter  found  in  the  soil 
solution  and  in  the  plant  are  salts  or 
compounds  of  iron,  lime,  magnesia, 
soda,  potash,  phosphorous,  sulphuric 
acid,  silica,  chlorine,  and  nitrites;  the 
nitrites  being  acquired  from  humus  or 
decaying  organic  matter,  and  furnish- 
ing the  protein  in  the  plant  with  the  re- 
quisite nitrogen.  This  protein  is  the 
basis  of  all  cell  life,  being  the  principal 
constituent  of  the  protoplasm  without 
which  no  organism  can  exist;  therefore, 
nitrites  and  nitrates  are  the  most  pow- 
erful stimulants  of  plant  growth  and 
on  this  account  have  a  high  fertilizing 
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value.  In  agricultural  parlance,  the  soil 
solution  is  the  water  containing  min- 
eral matter,  etc.,  which  is  absorbed  from 
the  soil  by  the  plant,  but  speaking 
broadly  all  water  except  distilled  water 
and  rain  water  is  a  soil  solution  of  sorts 
for  lake  and  river  water,  spring  water 
and  irrigating  water  ail  contain  more 
or  less  of  the  same  elements  taken  up 
when  percolating  through  the  soil  or 
running  over  it.  The  human  race,  like 
the  plants,  has  flourished  on  soil  solu- 
tions for  thousands  of  years,  and  for  a 
good  reason.  These  mineral  elements 
are  needed  in  the  building  process  of  a 
healthy  body;  but  when  organic  matter 
or  nitrites  are  found  in  the  water,  we 
term  it  impure,  for  these  help  to  create 
a  favorable  environment  for  disease 
germs  and  poisonous  bacteria.  We  ob- 
tain our  nitrogen  or  protein  from  eat- 
ing meat,  and  our  calories  (or  heat  and 
energy)  from  the  carbon  compounds  of 
both  vegetable  foods  and  animal  fats. 

How  Plants  Live. 

At  one  time  it  was  imagined  that 
plants  and  trees  lived  on  the  soil  itself, 
taking  up  minute  particles  of  matter 
and  digesting  them,  but  we  know  now 
that  their  roots  absorb  nothing  but  the 
soil  solution  which  to  look  at  is  clear 
water.  How  do  the  various  metals  and 
minerals  get  into  this  water?  The  an- 
swer is,  by  chemical  action.  There  is 
no  metal  so  hard,  no  mineral  so  tough 
that  it  cannot  be  reduced  to  a  pulp  by 
some  acid  or  other  chemical.  When  this 
happens  the  resulting  compound  is 
called  a  salt.  Thus  copperas,  which  is 
iron  and  sulphuric  acid,  is  a  salt  of  iron. 

Common  salt  results  from  chlorine 
(another  acid)  acting  on  sodium,  and 
is  chemically  speaking  chloride  of  so- 
dium. Sodium  is  a  metal  similar  to 
lead,  besides  being  the  base  of  common 
salt;  it  also  combines  readily  with  car- 
bonic acid,  making  carbonate  of  soda. 
It  is  soluble  salts  such  as  these  that  are 
found  in  the  soil  solution.  Silica,  which 
is  flint,  glass,  quartz,  etc.,  is  one  of  the 
hardest  things  in  nature,  and  yet  is 
found  in  the  soil  in  solution.  Every  one 
knows  what  water-glass  is,  the  stuff 
they  preserve  eggs  in.  The  name  is 
looked  upon  as  a  joke,  for  how  could 
glass  be  dissolved  in  water!  Yet  this 
seemingly  impossible  feat  is  quite  easy. 
Silica  itself  is  an  a,cid  and  when  reduced 


to  a  fine  powder  combines  very  readily 
with  potash,  making  a  soft  jelly  which 
dissolves  in  water,  the  proper  name  for 
it  being  silicate  of  potassa.  Thus  it 
will  be  recognized  that  with  a  soil  full 
of  various  acids  any  metal  or  mineral 
combination  is  possible  furnishing  sol- 
uble salts  for  the  soil  solution. 

Humus  and  all  decaying  matter  be- 
fore it  has  become  humus,  gives  off  ip 
the  soil  carbonic  acid,  humic,  ulmic, 
geic,  crenic  and  apocrenic  acids;  sul- 
phuric acid,  chlorine  (an  acid)  and  phos- 
phoric acid  are  also  present  in  the  soil. 

Carbonic  acid  forms  carbonates  with 
iron,  lime,  magnesia,  sodium,  potash, 
etc. 

When  the  family  teakettle  is  boiled 
all  the  carbonic  acid  is  driven  off  and 
the  lime  iron,  etc.,  become  hard  again, 
settle  to  the  bottom  and  form  a  crust. 
This  is  a  fair  sample  .of  what  the  min- 
eral matter  in  the  soil  solution  looks 
like  when  the  water  has  been  driven  off. 
There  are  other  acids  found  in  the  soil 
besides  the  mineral  and  humus  acids  al- 
ready referred  to.  The  bottom  lands  in 
wet  countries  often  develop  a  sourness 
which  is  the  product  of  vegetable  fer- 
mentation, and  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  acids  usually  found  in  the  com- 
pounds of  the  soil  solution.  This  fer- 
mentation is  caused  by  too  much  water 
and  not  enough  ah*,  and  is  overcome  by 
liming,  aeration  by  deep  plowing;,  and 
alkaline  fertilizers.  The  acid  produced 
is  much  the  same  as  that  found  in  en- 
silage. 

Mineral  Matter  in  Soils. 
The  total  amount  of  mineral  matter 
found  in  the  soil  solution  is  very  small, 
even  in  good  soil  not  much  over  one- 
tenth  of  1  per  cent,  or  1/1000  part  of 
the  solution,  the  rest  being  water.  It 
would  seem  almost  incredible  that  the 
minute  amount  of  the  different  acids  in- 
volved in  such  a  small  undertaking 
should,  when  diluted  with  water,  be  able 
to  set  up  any  chemical  action  whatever. 
This  is  explained  by  the  fact  that,  how- 
ever diluted  any  substance  may  be  in 
water  of  any  other  medium,  its  original 
atoms  always  remain  intact  and  these 
can  combine  with  other  atoms  of  min- 
erals, etc.,  whenever  they  happen  to 
make  a  contact,  thus  creating  molecules 
of  another  compound.  Measuring  the 
amount  of  mineral  matter  in  the  soil 


solution  requires  careful  work.  If  the 
solution  is  taken  when  the  soil  is  full 
of  water  it  is  evident  that  it  will  be  very 
weak;  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  soU 
carries  a  small  percentage  of  water  the 
solution  will  naturally  be  rich.  In  order 
to  judge  of  the  soil  from  a  table  of  tests 
it  is  necessary  that  the  percentage  of 
moisture  in  the  soil  at  the  time  the 
sample  was  taken  should  also  be  given. 
There  are  several  ways  in  which  the 
weight  of  the  mineral  matter  can  be  ar- 
rived at.  The  solution,  of  course,  is 
heavier  than  distilled  water  and  a  com- 
parison by  weight  will  give-the  approx- 
imate amount  of  mineral  in  it.  Another 
method  is  to  boil  the  water  off  until 
nothing  is  left  but  the  solid  matter, 
which  can  then  be  weighed  and  com- 
pared with  the  weight  of  the  water  and 
a  percentage  arrived  at. 

It  is  found,  of  course,  that  a  rich  soil 
solution  gives  much  better  results  in 
crop  yield  than  a  poor  one,  and  less  wa- 
ter is  needed  to  supply  the  plant  with 
the  mineral  salts  needed  for  its  growth. 

Some  years  ago  soil  analysis  was  all 
the  vogue.  A  man  would  sometimes 
buy  a  farm  on  the  strength  of  what  the 
laboratory  men  told  him  about  his  soil 
and  the  crops  that  would  flourish  there. 
There  were  many  grievous  disappoint- 
ments and  we  pointed  out  at  the  time 
that  it  was  not  the  soil  that  should  be 
analyzed,  but  the  soil  solution;  for,  how- 
ever rich  the  soil,  it  may  yet  yield  a 
weak  solution  because  the  different 
chemical  elements  are  unevenly  bal- 
anced and  its  equilibrium  may  be  upset 
by  too  much  of  one  thing  and  not 
enough  of  another.  The  most  active 
factors  are  the  acids  and  alkalies,  and 
if  a  soil  is  a  little  too  acid  or  a  little 
too  alkaline,  trouble  is  sure  to  result 
until  this  condition  is  collected.  It  is 
also  a  well  known  fact  that  clay  loams 
give  a  better  analysis  and  last  longer 
than  sandy  loams;  but  the  latter  nearly 
always  give  better  yields  at  first  and 
are  preferred  by  the  farmer.  The  trou- 
ble is,  the  mineral  plant  food  in  clay 
soils  is  usually  plentiful,  but  is  difficult 
to  unlock  owing  to  its  poor  physical 
condition  and  certain  alkaline  reactions 
which  are  not  generally  understood.  In 
such  cases  as  this  an  analysis  of  the 
soil  solution  will  tell  the  farmer  exactly 
what  he  has  to  expect,  for  the  crop  is 
made  by  the  solution,  not  by  the  soil 
itself. 


Questions  About  the  War  Finance  Corp.  Answered 

BILLION-DOLLAR  LOAN  FUND  EXPLAINED  FOR  PROSPECTIVE  BORROWER. 


SO  many  questions  are  being  asked 
by  farmers  concerning  the  War 
Finance  Corporation  that  the  Agri- 
cultural Bureau  of  the  Denver  Civic  and 
Commercial  Association  has  prepared 
an  analysis  of  the  War  Finance  Act  in 
question  and  answer  form.  This  anal- 
ysis has  the  approval  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Loan  Agency  of  Colorado.  Ques- 
tions and  answers  of  especial  interest 
to  prospective  borrowers  follow: 

What  Is  the  U.  S.  War  Finance  Corpo- 
ration? 

The  War  Finance  Corporation  was  cre- 
ated bjr  Act  of  Congress  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  the  necessary  finances  for 
Industries  essential  to  the  successful 
prosecution  of  the  war. 

What  is  the  agricultural  credits  bill? 

The  Agricultural  Credits  bill  was  pre- 
sented to  and  passed  by  the  recent  spe- 
cial session  of  Congress.  It  Is  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Act  creating  the  War  Fi- 
nance Corporation  whereby  the  powers 
of  the  War  Finance  Corporation  are  ex- 
tended to  permit  that  agency  to  make 
financial  relief  available  to  producers  of 
agricultural  products.  Including  live- 
•took. 

What  are  the  objects  of  this  bill? 

The  objects  of  the  bill  are  to  permit 
government  funds  to  be  advanced  to 
financial  Institutions  and  through  them 
to  individual  farmers  and  livestock  men 
In  order  to  relieve  the  present  period  of 
depression  and  enable  the  grower  to 
market  his  produce  in  an  orderly  and 
profitable  manner. 

How  does  the  War  Flnanco  Corpora- 
tion operate  In  Colorado? 

Its  affairs  are  administered  by  a  state 
commit (<•<-  appointed  by  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  the  Corporation  at  Washing- 
ton, consisting  of  Albert  A.  Reed,  W.  B. 
Morrison,  Lou  D.  Sweet,  all  of  Denver; 
O.  F.  Trotter  of  Pueblo,  and  D.  T.  Atone 
of  Grand  Junction.  The  Colorado  com- 
ml  t  tee   maintains   headquarters    In  the 

ii'«d  Htates  Bank  Building,  In  Denver, 
charge  of  C.  Lee  Wood,  secretary. 
iy  meetings  arc  held  to  pass  on  ap- 
'  ions  for  loans. 

i  there  any  connection  bet  wen  the 
finance  Corporation  and  the  Fed- 
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None  whatever;  each  operates  under  a 
different  act  and  upon  a  different  basis. 

Are  "War  Finance  Corporation  funds 
being  utilized  anywhere  else  in  the  coun- 
try? 

Tes,  they  are  available  to  all  states. 
They  have  been  taken  advantage  of  par- 
ticularly in  the  cotton  producing  sections 
where  they  have  been  of  inestimable  aid 
in  stabilizing  the  industry.  Beneficial 
results  are  also  being  felt  in  the  Middle 
West. 

How  can  these  funds  benefit  the  pro- 
ducer of  agricultural  products? 

By  uBlng  them  he  can  save  himself 
from  being  forced  by  circumstances  to 
put  his  immature  livestock  on  the  mar- 
ket; or  his  various  farm  produce  on  a 
glutted  and  falling  market;  he  can  re- 
habilitate himself  and  restock  upon  ad- 
vantageous terms;  or  having  passed 
through  a  period  of  depression  he  can 
establish  himself  more  firmly  and  ex- 
pand his  operations. 

An  Emergency  Measure. 

Why  does  the  government  loan  this 
money  at  this  time? 

Because  economic  conditions  In  the 
agricultural  industries  arc  bad  and  it  Is 
felt  that  It  Is  the  duty  of  the  government 
to  render  aid  where  possible.  Agricul- 
ture Is  the  nation's  fundamental  Industry 
and  all  other  lines  of  business  and  In- 
dustry can  expect  no  relief  nntll  agri- 
culture Is  again  on  a  profitable  basis. 

How  does  the  farmer  or  livestock  man 
obtain  loans  or  advances  from  the  War 
Finance  Corporation? 

He  can  secure  them  through  his  bank 
or  through  an  accredited  lTvoatock  or 
agricultural  loan  company,  or  co-opcr- 
atlve  association  of  producers. 

What  procedure  Is  necessary  to  obtain 
loans?  .  . 

Take  the  matter  up  with  your  local 
bank,  or  with  the  Livestock  Finance  Cor- 
poration of  Colorado  (address  given  be- 
low), where  the  necessary  forms  can  be 
properly  filled  out.  These  will  then  be 
submitted  to  ths  agency,  heretofore  de- 
iirrlhcil    and    Monu  t  I  iih f.   cnlled    the  "Ue- 

Kiona)  Committee  of  Colorado,"  where 
they  will  be  examined.  This  committee 
may,  If  deemed  necessary,  call  for  addi- 
tional Information.    The  committee  will 


then  refer  the  application  together  with 
its  recommendations,  to  the  War  Finance 
Corporation  at  Washington.  The  appli- 
cant will  be  duly  notified  of  The  action 
taken  by  the  War  Finance  Corporation. 
When  the  application  is  approved  the  ap- 
plicant will  receive  the  money  through 
the  Federal  Reserve  Branch  Bank  loca- 
ted at  Denver.  The  Denver  branch  has 
been  appointed  custodian  and  fiscal  agent 
for  the  Corporation  and  all  collateral 
paper  will  be  held  in  the  Denver  branch 
bank,  where  payment  can  be  made  at 
any  time  direct  or  through  a  correspond- 
ent bank. 

Where  can  the  necessary  application 
forms  be  secured? 

They  may  be  obtained  from  the  office 
of  the  Agricultural  Loan  Agency  of  the 
War  Finance  Corporation,  604  United 
States  National  Bank  Building,  Denver; 
from  your  nearest  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
or  Branch  bank;  from  the  Livestock  Fi- 
nance Corporation  of  Colorado,  Exchange 
Building,  Union  Stockyards,  Denver. 

For  what  purposes  can  loans  be  ob- 
tained? 

They  can  bo  obtained  for  agricultural 
purposes,  Including  the  breeding,  rais- 
ing, fattening,  and  marketing  of  live- 
stock. 

To  whom  may  advances,  or  loans,  be 
made? 

The  War  Finance  Corporation  Is  au- 
thorized to  make  advances  to  any  bank  or 
banker,  or  trust  company,  which  may 
have  made  advances  for  agricultural 
purposes;  that  Is,  for  any  purpose  con- 
nectcd  with  the  growing,  harvesting, 
preparation  for  market,  and  marketing 
of  agricultural  products,  or  the  breed- 
ing, raising,  fattening  and  marketing  of 
livestock;  or  which  may  have  discounted 
or  r<  -discounted  agricultural  paper. 

('fin  the  farmer  or  livestock  man  ob- 
tajn  loans  direct  from  the  War  Flnanco 
Corporation? 

No.  It  Is  Impossible  for  the  govern- 
ment to  (leal  In  this  matter  with  millions 
of  individuals;  If  such  a  course  wore 
pursued  It  would  require  years  to  put 
the  motley  out. 

Why  cannot  the  Individual  borrower 
go  direct  to  the  War  Finance  Corpora- 
tion? 

As  stated  above,  it  Is  Impossible  for 


the  government  to  properly  _  function 
when  dealing  with  individuals.  It  must 
deal  with  established  Institutions  or  re- 
liable groups.  The  element  of  time  is  of 
the  greatest  importance  in  this  matter 
and  the  present  system  is  the  speediest 
one  that  can  be  devised. 

What  security  is  required? 

The  War  Finance  Corporation  will  ac- 
cept from  the  bank  discounted  or  redis- 
counted  notes,  drafts,  bills  of  exchange 
or  other  negotiable  instruments,  secured 
by  a  wide  variety  of  collateral  such  as 
livestock,  grain,  implements,  etc. 

What  is  agricultural  paper? 

Agricultural  paper  consists  of  promis- 
sory notes,  etc.,  based  upon  agricultural 
products. 

Will  loans  be  made  upon  discounted 
or  rediscounted  paper? 
Yes. 

Can  the    War    Finance  Corporation 

make  advances  on  paper  secured  by 
mortgages,  warehouse  receipts,  bills  of 

lading,  etc.? 
Yes. 

ClM  Purchase  Livestock. 

Can  the  farmer  who  has  only  resource* 
of  feed  borrow  money  to  buy  stock  to 
consume  this  feed? 

Often  he  can.  Much  will  depend  upon 
the  nature  of  his  venture — all  attending 
circumstances  will  bo  considered. 

Can  hogs  be  used  as  collateral? 

Yes,  In  connection  with  other  forms  Of 
security. 

Will  the  War  Finance  Corporation  re- 
discount commercial  paper? 

It  will  in  exceptional  cases. 

Can  loans  be  obtained  to  buy  new 
Btock.  dairy  cows  for  example? 

Yes.  Considering  attending  circum- 
stances. 

Will  loans  be  made  upon  real  estate? 

Only  In  conjunction  with  other  secur- 
ity as  outlined  above,  for  the  purpose  of 
properly  margining  the  loan.  Straight 
real  estate  loans  cannot  be  made. 

How  much  can  he  borrowed  on  cows, 
heifers,  steers,  colts,  ewes,  etc.? 

That  depends  upon  the  age  of  the  ani- 
mal, ability  of  the  applicant  to  properly 
and  profitably  manage  the  same,  his  pre- 
vious experience,  present  indebtedness, 
etc. 

Can  a  dairyman  or  stockman  borrow 
(Turn  to  Page  12.) 
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Why  the  U.  S.  Grain  Growers,  Inc.,  Will  Succeed 

PROGRESS  OF  WORLD'S  LARGEST  CO-OPERATIVE  MARKETING  CO. 


WORTH  while  opinions  on  farm 
matters  must  come  from  farm 
people.  That  is  an  axiom  ex- 
pressed by  C.  H.  Gustafson,  president 
of  the  U.  S.  Grain  Growers,  Inc.,  when 
he  was  asked  recently  why  he  was  so 
sure  that  the  new  farmer-owned -'grain 
marketing  company  would  succeed. 
After  a  lifetime  on  a  farm  with  ample 
opportunity  to  hear  innumerable  opi- 
ions  expressed  on  farm  matters  by  men 
who  thought  they  knew,  but  did  not,  it 
is  little  wonder  that  this  rugged  farm 
leader,  fresh  from  a  47-year  residence 
on  a  farm,  should  have  over-sensitive 
ears  attuned  to  opinions  and  expres- 
sions of  his  neighbors  who  walk  the 
furrows  and  harvest  their  crops. 

Perhaps  that  is  the  explanation  of  the 
rapid  rise  of  this  Nebraska  farmer,  un- 
known outside  the  borders  of  his  own 
state,  or  even  his  home  county,  until  a 
few  short  years  ago,  and  whose  sound 
co-operative  philosophy,  ability  to  get 
profitable  results,  kindly  manner  and 
sincerity  have  placed  him  as  the  fore- 
most national  figure  in  the  co-opera- 
tive marketing  movement  in  America 
today  and  whose  name  has  become 
known  to  farmers  in  every  English- 
speaking  country  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Gustafson  prizes  the  endorse- 
ments of  the  U.  S.  Grain  Growers  that 
have  been  expressed  by  men  of  national 
prominence  and  influence.  He  referred 
with  considerable  satisfaction  to  the 
confidence  which  men  like  Senator  Ar- 
thur Capper  of  Kansas,  Governor  S.  R. 
McKelvie  of  Nebraska,  Henry  C.  Wal- 
lace, Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Herbert 
Hoover,  Secretary  of  Commerce,  United 
States  Senator  Peter  Norbeck  of  South 
Dakota,  Bernard  M.  Baruch  of  New 
York  City,  and  others,  have  in  the  ulti- 
mate success  of  the  U.  S.  Grain  Grow- 
ers, Inc. 

It  was  plain,  however,  that  Mr.  Gus- 
tafson values  their  endorsements  not  as 
individuals,  but  as  coming  from  men  of 
good  judgment  who,  like  himself,  have 
their  ears  tuned  to  the  reactions  and 
opinions  of  his  neighbors  in  the  corn 
rows  and  wheat  fields  of  the  grain  pro- 
ducing states.  It  was  those  opinions  as 
expressed  by  action  taken  by  farmei-s 
in  sections  where  organization  work  of 
the  U.  S.  Grain  Growers  is  in  progress, 
that  Mr.  Gustafson  stressed  in  review- 
ing the  situation  with  the  writer. 

Thirty-five  thousand  grain  growers, 
in  round  numbers,  had  been  signed  on 
the  five-year  contract,  and  850  elevators 
and  grain  growers'  associations  had  af- 
filiated with  the  organization  when  the 
work  was  suspended  for  the  holidays, 
representing  approximately  90,000,000 
bushels  of  grain.  "vVith  the  membership 
increasing  at  the  rate  of  7,000  per 
month  for  the  past  three  months,  direct- 
ors and  officers  of  the  organization  are 
justified  in  displaying  enthusiasm  as  to 
the  future. 

Is  Just  Beginning. 

This  35,000  members  and  850  eleva- 
tors and  local  associations  is  but  a  small 
beginning.  Great  sections  of  grain 
growing  territory  are  still  untouched. 
In  Illinois,  which  is  first  in  membership 
with  about  10,000,  the  work  thus  far 
has  been  concentrated  in  ten  counties. 
This  plan  of  concentrating  the  member- 
ship drive  in  small  areas  and  complet- 
ing the  work  in  each  county  before 
passing  to  another  is  being  followed-,  in- 
sofar as  possible,  in  all  of  the  twelve 
states  where  the  work  is  under  way. 

This  overwhelming  majority  of  Ne- 
braska's, 7,500  grower  members  are  lo- 
cated m  the  southeast  quarter  of  the 
state,  while  in  Iowa,  one  of  the  last 
states  to  start  their  campaign,  the  drive 
for  members  is  confined  to  a  few  coun- 
ties in  the  north  central  section  of  the 
state.  Memberships  in  Oklahoma  have 
thus  far  only  been  solicited  in  two  tiers 
of  counties  in  the  western  part  of  the 
state,  while  Missouri's  campaign  is  con- 
fined to  a  group  of  six  counties  along 
the  Missouri  river  and  two  counties  on 
the  eastern  border  of  the  state.  With 
the  membership  at  present  concentrated 
in  these  small  areas,  it  can  readily  be 
seen  how  the  figures  will  mount  as  new 
territory  is  opened  up  to  organization. 
Further,  it  affords  a  conclusive  answer 
to  the  oppositiori's  criticism  that  the 
membership  will  be  so  sparse  in  com- 
munities as  to  make  shipments  imprac- 
tical. 

Kendall  County,  Illinois,  was  the  first 
county  in  the  United  States  in  which 
the  work  of  organization  has  been  com- 
pleted. Of  the  1,200  farmers  in  the 
section  who  produce  a  marketable  sur- 
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plus  of  grain,  exactly  892  became  mem- 
bers of  the  farmer-owned  company. 
This  represents  85  per  cent  of  all  grain 
grown  in  the  county. 

Organization  leaders  in  DeKalb  Coun- 
ty, Illinois,  report  that  778  growers  are 
under  contract  and  estimate  that  300 
more  contracts  could  be  secured.  Ac- 
cording to  the  report,  the  county  judge, 
leading  banker  and  largest  land  owners 
in  the  county  have  joined  the  Grain 
Growers'  roll. 

Opposition  Doesn't  Discourage. 

The  literature  of  the  Grain  Dealers' 
National  association  is  apparently  hav- 
ing no  effect  on  the  grain  growers'  cam- 
paign; for  instance,  one  of  their  posters 
admonishes  the  farmer  to  "Ask  Your 
Lawyer  or  Banker"  before  signing  any 
contract.  The  manager  of  Tilney  Farms 
in  Minnesota,  which  comprises  twelve 
tracts  of  land  aggregating  5,200  acres, 
when  approached  by  a  solicitor  of  the 
farmers'  grain  marketing  company,  sub- 
mitted the  contract  to  the  attorney  for 
the  Farms  for  examination  and  it  was 
immediately  negotiated  after  a  careful 
scrutiny.  A  number  of  other  lawyers 
have  signified  their  approval  of  the  con- 
tract by  signing  up  the  grain  on  farms 
owned  by  them,  among  them  T.  D.  Stack 
of  Walhalla,  N.  D.,  and  J.  E.  Sundberg 
of  Kittson  County,  Minnesota.  A.  R. 
Voss,  owner  of  the  twenty-nine  Voss 
Farms  at  St.  James,  Minn.,  the  largest 
contract  to  be  signed  with  the  Grain 
Growers,  went  over  the  contract  in  de- 
tail with  his  attorney  before  signing. 

Bankers,  generally,  have  signified 
their  friendliness  toward  the  farmers' 
association.  Hundreds  have  written  to 
ask  how  they  might  assist  in  informing 
the  farmers  in  their  community.  Many 
who  own  farms  have  joined.  C.  H.  Wal- 
lace, president  of  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Homer,  111.,  signed  contracts 
covering  his  six  farms  representing 
several  thousand  acres  of  land,  among 
them  a  510-acre  grain  farm  in  Marshall 
County,  Minnesota.  Daniel  V.  Stephens, 
banker,  former  congressman  and  ex- 
tensive land  owner  at  Fremont,  Neb., 
placed  his  name  on  the  dotted  line  when 
the  drive  was  extended  to  that  section. 
Speaking  before  the  annual  convention 
of  the  Nebraska  Farmers'  Grain  Deal- 
ers' Association  a  few  days  later,  he 
declared  that  "The  U.  S.  Grain  Growers 
is  the  greatest  step  ever  taken  by  the 
farmers  of  this  country." 

An  Illinois  banker  who  came  out  un- 
reservedly for  the  Grain  Growers  is  U. 
G.  Fowler,  of  the  Fowler  State  Bank, 
Rantoul,  111.  When  he  signed  four 
growers'  contracts  covering  his  1,463 
acres  of  land  in  Champaign  and  Ver- 
milion counties,  he  said  to  the  Illinois 
farmer  who  took  his  membership:  "I 
don't  care  who  you  tell  that  I  am  a 
member  of  the  U.  S.  Grain  Growers.  I 
am  for  this  thing.  Tf  it  hurts  my  busi- 
ness in  this  or  any  other  community,  I 
will  gladly  let  my  little  business  go 
rather  than  not  support  a  thing  that  I 
believe  to  be  right.  The  time  was  never 
more  ripe  than  right  now,  for  farmers 
to  stick  and  go  through  with  this  or- 
ganization." 

Leaders  Are  Joining. 

Farm  leaders  who  have  signified  their 
approval  by  taking  out  memberships  in 
the  farmers'  company,  are:  J.  R.  How- 
ard, president  of  the  American  Farm 
Bureau   Federation;    J.  W.  Coverdale, 


secretary  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation;  State  Senators  Lantz  and 
Dunlap  of  Illinois;  E.  R.  Danieison,  sec- 
retary of  the  Nebraska  State  Board  of 
Agriculture;  J.  S.  Canaday,  president  of 
the  Nebraska  Farmers'  Grain  Dealers' 
Association,  and  other  men  of  promi- 
nence. United  States  Senator  Peter 
Norbeck  of  South  Dakota,  in  a  letter  to 
the  Chicago  office,  states:  "The  fact 
that  I  myself  will  sign  a  contract  at  the 
first  opportunity  is  evidence  of  my  be- 
lief in  the  plan." 

Nebraska  and  Iowa  elevators  are  dis- 
playing especial  interest  and  showing 
a  desire  to  affiliate  as  early  as  possible. 
Elevator  contracts  from  these  two 
states  have  been  received  at  the  general 
office  at  the  rate  of  four  a  day  for  sev- 
eral weeks.  One  elevator  board  in  Wy- 
oming, where  organization  work  has  not 
yet  started,  wrote  to  the  Nebraska  of- 
fice and  insisted  that  an  organizer  be 
sent  to  sign  them  up  at  once.  Rather 
than  wait  for  local  meetings  at  each 
shipping  point,  the  elevator  boards  in 
Iowa  are  driving  many  miles  to  hold 
joint  meetings.  In  one  instance,  A.  L. 
Middleton,  director  for  Iowa,  explained 
the  plan  to  thirteen  elevator  boards  as- 
sembled in  a  meeting  at  Algona.  Every 
farmers'  elevator  in  Plymouth  County, 
Iowa,  had  requested-  Mr.  Middleton  to 
come  before  he  was  able  to  get  to  the 
county.  All  records  made  in  other  states 
were  broken  when  seventy  farmers'  el- 
evators in  Iowa  affiliated  with  the  Grain 
Growers  during  the  first  four  weeks  of 
the  Iowa  drive  for  members. 

A  particularly  good  example  of  inter- 
est on  the  part  of  Iowa  farmers  is  the 
case  of  George  Brewster  of  Sheldon, 
Iowa,  who  wrote  in  to  say  that  he  had 
received  the  "Sign  Here"  booklet  of  the 
opposition.  He  stated  that  the  farmers 
of  his  community  who  had  received 
copies  were  up  in  arms  and  had  called 
a  meeting  to  discuss  it.  "I  am  a  very 
busy  farmer,  but  I  am  not  too  busy  to 
help  out  when  I  am  needed.  Send  me 
full  information  and  I  will  call  meet- 
ings of  farmers  in  this  and  adjoining 
counties  to  tell  them  what  the  U.  S. 
Grain  Growers  really  is,"  is  the  way 
Mr.  Brewster  expressed  himself. 

In  Nebraska,  205  elevators,  all  but 
five  of  them  a  co-operative  institution, 
have  linked  up  with  the  national  farm- 
ers' agency.  The  strongest  farmers' 
elevators  in  the  state  are  among  this 
number,  including  the  Minden  elevator 
of  which  J.  S.  Canaday,  president  of  the 
Nebraska  Farmers'  Grain  Dealers'  As- 
sociation, is  president;  -the  Dalton  ele- 
vator, which  has  a  capacity  of  36,000 
bushels,  and  at  different  times  has  han- 
dled more  grain  than  any-  elevator  in 
Nebraska  for  a  twelve-month  period, 
and  the  Meads  elevator,  the  modern  con- 
crete, electrically  operated  fanners' 
house  in  the  home  community  of  Presi- 
dent C.  H.  Gustafson,  who  helped  to  or- 
ganize the  company. 

Colorado  Has  900  Members. 

Due  to  the  large  acreages  fanned  in 
Colorado,  which  is  comparatively  new 
farming  country,  the  900  memberships 
signed  in  that  state  cover  150,000  acres 
of  land  and  represent  1%  million  bush- 
els of  grain.  As  an  instance  of  the  in- 
terest that  is  being  manifested  by  Colo- 
rado farmers,  every  grower  of  grain  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  shipping  station  at 
Deertrail  has  enrolled  with  the  co-oper- 


Farmers'  Dollar  Cheapest  in  30  Years. 

Measured  in  terms  of  purchasing  power,  the  fanners'  dollar  in  1920 
was  worth  89  cents,  in  May,  1921,  it  was  worth  77  cents.  During  the  past 
twelve  months  it  has  been  worth  less  than  any  preceding  twelve  months 
in  thirty  years.  While  measured  by  the  standard  of  purchasing  power  of 
the  products  by  the  absolute  prices  of  farm  products  as  compared  with  the 
prices  of  other  commodities,  the  test  of  quantity  output  or  the  test  of  in- 
come and  rewards  for  capital  invested  and  labor  employed,  agriculture  in 
1920  and  in  1921  was  relatively  worse  off  than  other  industries.  Mr.  Rey- 
nolds, our  Washington  representative,  discusses  this  and  other  important 
topics  in  his  Washington  letter  in  this  issue.  Among  other  subjects  han- 
dled are: 

Would  saddle  an  extra  tax  on*  the  farmer. 
Committee  drafting  new  tariff  bill. 
Public  work  during  periods  of  depression. 
Problems  before  good  roads  congress. 
To  provide  help  for  dry-land  farmers. 
LaFollette  charges  not  substantiated. 

In  speaking  of  Senator  LaFollette's  charges  against  representatives 
of  farmer  organizations,  Mr.  Reynolds  says:  "The  charges  are  misleading, 
unjust  and  not  substantiated  by  the  facts."  It  will  pay  you  to  keep  in 
touch  with  what  is  happening  in  the  halls  of  Congress.  Mr.  Reynolds'  let- 
ter appears  on  page  9  of  this  issue,  "From  the  Nation's  Capital." 


ative  company.  When  the  grain  grow- 
ers' solicitor  arrived  at  Deertrail  he  was 
met  by  a  number  of  the  prominent 
farmers  in  that  section,  who  discussed 
with  him  plans  for  a  thorough  canvass. 
It  was  estimated  that  there  were  sev- 
enty farmers  in  the  territory  who  were 
eligible  for  membership,  but  upon  com- 
pletion of  the  canvass  the  records 
showed  that  127  farms  had  been  signed, 
leaving  according  to  the  leaders  who 
were  co-operating  with  the  solicitor, 
only  two  farmers  in  the  community 
whose  names  were  not  on  contracts. 
These  tv/o  farmers  later  signified  their 
willingness  to  come  into  the  organiza- 
tion. 

On  November  19,  Deertrail  farmers 
and  business  men  held  a  barbecue  to 
celebraje  the  first  100  per  cent  com- 
munity membership  in  the  U.  S.  Grain 
Growers,  Inc. 

The  widespread  interest  that  has  been 
developed  among  farm  organizations  is 
revealed  by  the  active  support  that  is 
being  given  the  grain  marketing  pro- 
gram by  farmers'  organizations.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  endorsements  by  resolu- 
tion of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Fed- 
eration and  the  Farmers'  National 
Grain  Dealers'  Association,  the  grain 
growers'  program  has  the  active  sup- 
port of  at  least  twenty-five  state  farm- 
ers' organizations. 

In  Oklahoma,  the  farmers'  company 
has  the  unstinted  support  of  the  Okla- 
homa Farmers'  Union  and  the  state  as- 
sociation of  farmers'  elevators.  In  Col- 
orado, the  farmers'  elevator  association, 
the  State  Grange,  the  farm  bureau  and 
the  Farmers'  Union  are  assisting  in  or- 
ganization work.  In  Kansas,  the  state 
farm  bureau  is  actively  supporting  the 
work  of  the  Grain  Growers,  while  the 
members  of  the  Grange  and  Equity 
Union  have  shown  a  friendly  attitude 
toward  the  movement. 

Missouri's  director  in  the  national  co- 
operative organization  is  also  president 
of  the  Missouri  Farmers'  Grain  Dealers' 
Association.  Three  organizations  in 
Nebraska,  the  Farmers'  Union,  Farm- 
ers' Grain  Dealers'  Association,  and  the 
Farm  Bureau  are  giving  their  united 
effort  to  furthering  the  movement. 

Opposition  on  the  part  of  the  Grain 
Dealers'  National  Association  had  seem- 
ingly died  down  following  their  national 
convention  on  October  3,  4  and  5,  when 
R.  I.  Mansfield,  chairman  of  their  spe- 
cial executive  committee,  told  the  mem- 
bership that  the  Grain  Growers  were 
not  functioning.  The  latest  develop- 
ment brought  to  light,  however,  is  an 
appeal  sent  out  by  B.  E.  Clement,  pres- 
ident of  the  grain  dealers'  association, 
to  members  and  non-members  alike,  re- 
questing $10  contributions  and  stating 
that  "this  work  must  be  continued  with 
vigor  and  persistence  if  our  industry  is 
to  survive." 

"The  type  of  opposition  offered  by  the 
radical  element  in  the  grain  exchanges 
and  of  the  Grain  Dealers'  National  As- 
sociation has  only  stimulated  the  inter- 
est of  farmers  because  it  was  the  final 
recommendation  that  the  U.  S.  Grain 
Growers  and  farmers  wanted,"  Mr.  Gus- 
tafson says.  "Their  frantic  concern 
over  our  development  and  the  measures 
which  they  chose  to  retard  our  progress 
only  served  to  discredit  themselves. 
Had  they  wished  to  discredit  the  U.  S. 
Grain  Growers  or  its  officers  they  would 
have  had  to  profess  friendliness  toward 
our  program." 


Idaho  Makes  Good  Showing. 

The  University  of  Idaho  made  its 
initial  entry  at  the  International  Live- 
stock Exposition  at  Chicago  November 
26-December  3,  when  it  showed  Idaho 
Sensation,  a  purebred  Hereford  senior 
calf  that  stood  second  in  a  class  of 
twenty-nine.  It  is  claimed  that  this 
was  the  largest  and  best  class  of  Here- 
ford calves  ever  shown  at  Chicago.  The 
calf  that  stood  first  in  this  class  was 
made  reserve  grand  champion  steer  of 
the  show.  Idaho  Sensation  was  the 
grand  champion  fat  steer  over  all  breeds 
at  all  the  northwest  shows  this  fall. 
This  calf  was  bred  by  Herbert  Chan- 
dler, Baker,  Ore.  He  was  fitted  and  ex- 
hibited by  the  University  of  Idaho. 

The  University  of  Idaho  showed  a 
yearling  Southdown  wether  of  its  own 
breeding  and  fitting  at  the  International 
at  Chicago  that  stood  third  in  a  strong 
class  of  twenty-seven.  This  yearling 
Southdown  wether,  like  Idaho  Sensa- 
tion, was  the  grand  champion  fat  weth- 
er over  all  breeds  at  all  the  northwest 
shows  this  fall. 
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Potato  Planter 


CPE*i  FURROW 


For  over  2 1  years  the  Eureka  one- 
man  planter  has  been  a  success 
with  thousands  of  small  and  big 


trowa 

Does  : 


DFCPS  fxrtuzbi 


0ROP5  SLED 


5  operations  at  once,  auto- 
matically and  accurately. 
One  man  and  team  opens  furrow, 
drops  seed  any  distance  or  depth, 
drop?  fertitzer(if  desired), covers, 
•vnd  marks  next  row.  Furrowopeos 
and  seed  drops  in  plain  sigh! — sn 
equal  distance  apart.  Better  and 
quicker  than  hand  pbntingand  in- 
creasesyield.  Operates  many;oi!. 
Write  today  for  free  catalog  de- 
scribing the  largest  line  of  planters 
made.  Sizes  for  I  or  2  rows,  with 
or  without  fertilizer  attachment. 
Special  attachments  for  taunt*! 
•oil  or  Geld  conditions,  lo  stock 
Dear  yon. 

EUREKA  MOWER  CO, 
Bex  675.  Uuea, N.  T, 

Send  for  Catalog 


Vaseline 

Regl'S  Pat  Oa 

CAMPHOR  ICE 

.  •       •  * 

Going  from  the  warm, 
steamy  kitchen  to  the  cold 
windy  yard  is  sure  to  chap 
your  face  and  hands. 
' 'Vaseline' '  Camphor  Ice 
keeps  them  smooth  and 
soft.  It's  invaluable  for 
housekeepers. 

CHESEBROtIGH  MFG.  CO. 

*.  ••.•<;»«•..> 
State  Street  New  York 


WESTERN  PtKVERI 
PACKER  AND  MUIXHER 
■•ttlRt  b  w  Important  at  ■  perfect 

eeed  tied.  It  mean,  perfect  (tand!.  let, 
•»<<!.  larger  erope.  The  WESTERN  hai  proven 
fMs  to  tfcocaanas.  In  one  operation  U  pulverizes 
mt  nrae  (be  aoi  las  deep  as  plowed  and  Iravea  a  loose 
■eaalai  ciukh  on  top  to  protect  the  meinure.  Get  5  to  10 
onsbaH  per  «cre  mote  try  breaking  the  era*  on  winter 
wheat  Id  the  tprin*.  The  WESTERN  haa  no  equal  tot  I  his 
wot*  or  tor  coveting  etovet  or  pM  iced. 

f- PfTrCCS  REDUCED  BELOW  NORMAL  ■*— 
fm  rl/«  rllraet  wflt  surprise  rnq.  Our  •net1  ratajoeihowa 
tae  wfc.  •xtfUjn.  ronstrurtlon  arid  mi.y  It  pr«.<iui-»«  hotter 
o*t<»  l/Ji"ti.w  roller.,  o.ntaln,  Irttor,  frw.  ItFinni  onii]* 
H.  Wortbli»w»irbtln,cJu.  Wnu  tudat  l  .t  u.a  U'»  unS 
Brit'  fcatgM  MM. 

MXSTUN  LMO  ROLUa  CO.    Box  18    Hartlozt.  Nebr. 


SPRAT 


rRiqs  of 
All  Sizes 
For  All  Uses 


The  OSPRAYMO  LINE 


field   Fares  F-uaa  C.  Deal. 


•  fruiti.  regelablei.  »hrub- 
laloc  Ull  you  about  the 
Ulat,  Red  Jtckvt  and  YtU 
Upt ay  i ■$,  «».,..(,  Dai  ret 
I  l-umpt,  etc. 

Ad  OKJMOYMO 
iprirer  meant  uoa 
that  will  mak,  your 


anteed.  Rend  today 
for  late  ratalof.  Iwm't 

boy  any  iprarer  till 
IteooH**.  HeklttH>ln« 
wftrehouia  at  l>enrer. 

AdVlrfi 

p.  Pi  km.  N.  V. 
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WATER  SET 


•tied  trltrhrr  bandeornely 
•Woral.d  All^l*.-.,  frx-for 

M  Ulna;  only  40 


Work  of  Breeders'  Association 

CO-OPERATION  IN  BUILDING  UP  HERDS. 
B.  W.  FAIRBANKS. 


paek.  Hall  ear.lv  fcar»  lila; 
afonay  ar  Primlumt. 
Kend  no  tatmpy.  Wa  1  r uat 
eau  with  eeeoe  until  r  .ld. 

Amt.lria  t*«a  Ctapany 
RVa«  Ttii  ,  Unc.«U..  fm. 


THE  work  of  a  county  livestock 
breeders'  association  includes  many 
and  important  lines  of  activities 
The  accomplishment  of  this  work  is 
possible  only  by  the  united  efforts  of 
every  member.  United  effort  always 
brings  results,  while  divided  effort 
yields  nothing.  It  was  not  until  the 
armies  of  the  allied  forces  united  them 
selves  under,  the  leadership  of  Marshal 
Foch,  that  victory  was  made  possible. 
Organization  has  the  tendency  of  di- 
recting the  attention  of  all  the  mem- 
bers upon  one  program,  and  if  it  con 
tains  feasible  projects  they  in  time  will 
be  accomplished.  If  a  county  livestock 
breeders'  association  sets  out  to  make 
the  livestock  of  its  county  secgnd  to 
none  in  the  state,  it  can  be  accomplished 
if  all  of  the  members  combine  their  ef 
forts  in  that  direction.  One  breeder 
may  have  such  an  ambition  for  his 
county,  but  he  alone  can  never  make 
his  ambition  a  reality. 

In  our  counties,  we  have  some  excel- 
lent herds  and  flocks,  but  we  must  face 
the  truth  and  admit  that  we  have  too 
many  herds  and  flocks  which  show  care- 
less methods  of  breeding,  and  haphaz- 
ard care  and  management.  This  con- 
dition can  be  corrected  by  organized  ef- 
fort This  is  the  work  of  a  county  live- 
stock breeders'  association,  and  it  can 
be  accomplished  by  the  adoption  and 
the  carrying  out  of  a  program  which 
includes  the  following  projects: 

(a)  Education,  (b)  Protection,  (c) 
Buying,  (d)  Selling,  (e)  Advertising, 
(f)  Disease  Eradication. 

Education. 
No  matter  how  long  a  man  may  be  a 
breeder  of  livestock  or  a  student  of  the 
industry,  he  never  knows  all  that  there 
is  to  be  known.  To  succeed  in  any  line 
of  business,  a  man  must  always  "keep 
his  eyes  open  and  his  ears  to  the 
ground,"  looking  and  listening  for  new 
ideas  and  more  information  applicable 
to  his  particular  kind  of  work.  The 
other  fellow  may  have  an  idea  which 
he  has  learned  by  experience  which  may 
be  just  the  thing  needed  to  assist  an- 
other in  a  present  difficulty.  A  live- 
stock breeder  occasionally  may  profit 
from  the  advice  of  the  brightest  and 
keenest  associates  engaged  in  the  same 
line  of  breeding.  It  has  been  my  ob- 
servation that  they  are  always  ready  to 
aid  and  assist. 

We  live  too  close  together  these  days 
to  try  to  isolate  ourselves  and  be  "self- 
sufficient  unto  ourselves."  We  seek  in- 
dependence, but  in  the  last  analysis  we 
are  all  dependent  upon  others.  The  na- 
tions of  the  world  have  tried  the  isola- 
tion theory  and  they  have  failed.  The 
present-day  breeder  does  not  isolate 
himself  upon  his  home  ranch,  but  he 
keeps  himself  in  close  touch  with  the 
outside  world,  so  that  he  will  not  miss 
his  opportunity  to  secure  better  animals 
or  miss  an  idea  which  would  assist  him 
in  producing  better  stuff.  He  may  be 
in  danger  of  missing  a  suggestion  which 
will  help  him  in  caring  for  or  feeding 
his  stock  in  a  more  efficient  and  econ- 
omic manner.  Buyers  do  not  seek  but 
they  are  sought,  and  the  breeder  who 
has  isolated  himself  and  who  is  not 
known  will  never  sell  his  surplus  stock 
at  a  profitable  price.  People  do  not  pay 
$106,000  for  a  bull,  as  did  the  Carnation 
Farms,  to  an  unknown  breeder.  Orion 
Cherry  King,  Jr.,  was  sold  for  $16,000 
because  his  breeder  had  extended  his 
world  of  interest  beyond  the  boundaries 
of  his  Ohio  farm. 

A  county  livestock  breeders'  associa- 
tion gives  every  breeder  in  the  county 
an  opportunity  to  keep  himself  informed 
upon  up-to-date  methods  of  reaching 
success.  It  is  then  the  duty  of  such  an 
organization  to  make  the  members'  op- 
portunity good.  Through  the  meetings 
of  the  association,  helpful  suggestions 
may  be  obtained  by  a  discussion  of  a 
common  problem.  Plans  may  be  formu- 
lated which,  when  carried  out,  would  be 
for  the  benefit  of  all.  There  are  many 
successful  breeders  of  livestock  in  the 
state  of  Colorado  who  would  be  willing 
and  glad  to  come  and  address  a  county 
livestock  breeders'  association.  Their 
message  would  be  inspirational  ami  full 
of  helpful  information.  The  experiences 
of  one  are  always  helpful  to  another. 
Protection. 
"In  union  there  is  strength"  is  an 
axiom.  A  recent  newspaper  item  gave 
the  information  that  the  fanner  re- 
ceives only  37  cents  of  the  dollar  paid 
by  the  consumer  for  farm  products. 
Some  of  our  leading  authorities  have 
<•;  timat.  d  that  w.  fin  average  the  farm- 
er receives  50  per  cent.   Agriculture  is 


the  only  large  occupation  of  man  which 
is  left  largely  to  the  mercies  of  supply 
and  demand.  The  farmer  buys  his  sup- 
plies and  sells  his  products  upon  a  mar- 
ket controlled  by  the  most  powerful  or- 
ganizations that  exist. 

The  protective  program  of  any  one 
county  livestock  breeders'  association 
would  depend  upon  local  conditions.  To 
illustrate  what  can  be  done,  the  work 
of  some  cornbelt  organizations  may  be 
cited.  Their  protective  program  con- 
sists in  collecting  information  and  sta- 
tistics relative  to  some  given  problem, 
and  then  using  these  in  a  powerful  way 
in  formulating  and  passing  necessary 
laws  in  their  state  assembly. 

Buying. 

Just  how  far  co-operative  buying  may 
be  carried  out  is  a  problem,  and  its  so- 
lution will  come  only  through  the  expe- 
riences of  county  livestock  breeders'  as- 
sociations and  other  organized  groups. 
It  is  possible  for  the  breeders  of  live- 
stock to  co-operate  in  the  buying  and 
using  of  herd  sires.  At  the  present  time 
there  are  some  organizations  upon  the 
Western  Slope  which  are  contemplating 
the  purchase  and  use  of  dairy  bulls  in 
this  manner.  Associations  have  bought 
animals  by  the  carload  and  brought 
them  into  their  community  at  a  great 
saving  of  money  and  effort.  When  this 
is  done,  great  care  must  be  taken  to  get 
animals  with  a  clean  bill  of  health 
There  is  no  question  but  what  a  great 
deal  of  disease  has  been  brought  fnto 
the  state  through  such  importations. 

If  an  organization  succeeds  in  getting 
high  quality  stock  and  stuff  of  good 
type  into  their  community,  it  should  not 
be  often  necessary  for  a  breeder  to  go 
elsewhere  to  purchase  animals.  It  cer- 
tainly would  be  a  saving  of  traveling 
expense,  freight  rates,  and  time,  to  pur- 
chase new  stock  close  to  home.  It  would 
keep  the  money  in  the  community,  and 
it  would  be  a  much  safer  procedure,  as 
a  breeder  would  have  more  of  an  op- 
portunity of  knowing  what  he  was  get- 
ting and  with  whom  he  was  dealing. 

A  livestock  breeders'  association  can 
aid  materially  its  members  in  buying 
stock,  by  being  in  a  position  to  keep 
them  posted  so  that  they  may  buy  more 
judiciously  and  with  less  risk  of  decep- 
tion. 

Selling. 

A  work  of  a  county  livestock  breed- 
ers' association  and  one  which  has 
proved  to  be  a  success  is  the  selling  of 
surplus  stock.  Many  organizations 
have  built  sale  pavilions  and  it  is  their 
practice  to  hold  sales  a  certain  number 
of  times  during  the  year.  The  success 
of  such  work  is  far  greater  than  one 
would  suspect.  To  illustrate  the  extent 
of  such  sales,  the  writer  counted  in  a 
recent  copy  of  Hoard's  Dairyman,  twen- 
ty-six sale  announcements,  which  were 
sales  held  under  the  names  of  organi- 
zations of  livestock  breeders.  It  is  to 
be  remembered  that  this  is  only  one 
issue  of  one  paper,  and  deals  with  only 
one  class  of  livestock,  namely  dairy  cat- 
tle. Well  organized  associations  are 
more  apt  to  gain  recognition  and  at- 
tract buyers  than  individual  breeders. 
Certainly  their  work  is  done  more  ef- 
fectively and  at  a  smaller  cost  than 
when  done  by  an  individual  breeder,  for 
the  expense  is  prorated  among  those 
consigning. 

The  work  of  selling  by  an  organiza- 
tion is  not  confined  entirely  to  the  sale 
ring.  Many  organizations  carry  adver- 
tisements in  the  leading  papers  of  the 
country,  the  expense  being  met  by  the 
association.  Sale  lists  are  published  to 
aid  the  secretary  in  answering  inquiries. 
These  lists  contain  the  names  of  the 
members  with  livestock  for  sale,  and 
their  individual  offerings  are  given.  An 
attractive  bulletin  of  information  may 
be  published,  which  would  make  an 
ideal  advertising  feature.  A  breeders' 
directory  is  gotten  out  by  some  asso- 
ciations for  the  guidance  of  those  in- 
terested. 

Advertising. 

I  have  mentioned  advertising  under 
the  discussion  of  selling,  but  to  show 
its  possibilities  and  to  emphasize  its 
importance,  I  would  like  to  set  it  off 
alone.  By  well  placed  advertising,  a 
community  can  bring  itself  into  prom- 
inence if  they  have  the  quality  and  type 
in  their  animals  to  back  up  their  adver- 
tising. The  egg  from  the  Petluma  dis- 
trict of  California,  the  apple  from  Hood 
River,  Ore.,  the  Jersey  cow  from  the 
Island  of  Jersey,  should  remind  us  of 
what  advertising  and  a  good  product 
can  do  to  bring  a  small  community  to 
the  front.    The   small  town   of  Lake 
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Burpee's  Annual 

is  The  Leading1  American 
Seed  Catalog.  It  describes 
the  Burpee  Quality  See  da 

If  you  are  interested 
in  gardening  or  farming 
Burpee's  Annual 

will  be  mailed  to  you  Fres. 

Writetodayforyoorcopyof 
Burpee's  Annual* 

W.  Atlee  Burpee  Co. 

Seed  Growers,  PbiUdelpba 
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SPECIAL 
OFFER 


FREE  SEED 


r"  Bulb  and  Plant  — 
CATALOG 

A  complete  Gardener's  Guide,  show- 
ing special  money-saving  Vegetable 
and  Flower  Garden  Seeds,  Field 
Seeds,  Bulbs  and  Plants,  carefully 
selected  and  tested  for  best  results. 
Delivered  postpaid.  Contains  infor- 
mation and  suggestions  valuable  to 
Home  Gardeners  and  "Western  Plant- 
ers. Sent  anywhere,  postpaid,  on. 
request.    Write  today. 

THE  COLORADO  SEED  CO. 
Pedigreed  Seeds.         Denver,  Colo. 


Olds'  Seeds 


Go  where  you  will  you  can't  find 

better  Seed  Corn,  Oats,  Potatoes,  Clover, 
Alfalfa  or  Timothy  than  ours.  We've 
specialized  in  these  seeds  for  years.  We 
grow  and  handle  them  right. 
Our  Garden  Seeds  are  no  less  reliable.  No 
seed  house  has  better.  We  are  constantly 
improving  our  special  strains  and 
k seeking  the  best  for  ourcustomers. 

"Olds' Catalog 
Tells  the  Truth" 

our  slogan— is  no  idle  boast. 
Write  for  a  copy  at  once.  Guides 
you  in  planning  crops  and  mak- 
ing up  seed  order. 

L.  L  OLDS  SEED  COMPANY 
Draww-SRl    Madison,  Wis. 


I<y  maris  Genuine 

GrimmAlfalfa 


Produces  immense  yields  year 
after  year  without  replanting  in 

spite  of  cold  weather  and  droughts.  I 
Requires  40%  less  seed  than  ordinary 
varieties.  All  seed  scarified  to  assure 
about  90%  germination  and  certified 
to  be  from  original,  registered,  pedi- 
greed stock.  Send  for  FREE  booklet  | 
and  sample  package. 

A.  B.  LYMAN,  Introducer 

505  Water  Street       Excelsior,  Minn. 


Does  Noi  Winterkill 
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BURTON'S^ 

SEED  BOOK  V 


The  largest,  most  instructive 
practical  SEED  CATALOGUE 
Issued  in  the  West  Every 
Western  Grower  should  have 
one.  Its  FREE  for  the  asking 
Write  to-day 

THE  BURTON  SEED  CO. 

15th  and  Market  Sts 
DENVER.       -  COLORADO 


SEEDS 

Grown  From  Select  Stock 
—  Nona  Better— 52  years 

selling  good  seeds  to  satisf  ied 
customers.  Prices  below  aH 
others.  Extra  lot  free  in  all 
orders  I  fill.  Big  fres  cau- 
logus  has  over  700  pictures  of 
vegetables  and  flowers.  Send 
your  and  neighbors'  addresses. 
ft.  M.  SHUMWAY,  RMkfartf.  IIL 


Far  and  awny  the  best  prize  that  life 
offers  is  the  chance  to  work  hard  at 

work  worth  doing. — Roosevelt. 
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TARX 

SOLIDIFIED  COAL  TAR  ' 


A  Better 
Disinfectant 

and 

DIP 

in  a  Handier 

money  saver  for  ^  ^£Sa*  ^orm 

every  user  of  dip9  and  ^B3Bb 

disinfectants.  Just  drop  one  ^BF^ 
small  cube  in  a  gallon  of  water  ~ 
and  you  have  one  gallon  of  the  best 
dipping  and  disinfecting  solution. 
You  pay  nothingfor  bottles,  barrels  or' 
cans,  nothing  for  waste  or  breakage  or 
leakage.  No  freight  on  factory  water 
which  you  can  just  as  well  add  at  home. 
Easily  Shipped  Anywhere 

by  Parcel  Post,  Takes  up  small  space.  Will  not 
freeze.   Keeps  Indefinitely.  #  Won't  lose  its 


Strength.  Makes  any  strength  solution  you 
need.  Tar*  positively  destroy n  lice,  tic'si 
Slid  other  vermin. 

Comes  in  G  lb.  package  divided  Into  160 
cubed — ezioagh  to  make  1G0  gallons  of 
strong  solution.  ABk  your  ilrairgist  for 
Tarx  or  write  for  Free  Book  and 
money-saving  pricea.A&ta.  wanted, 

TARX  CHEMICAL  CO.  (1) 
Dept.  13 
^Pestles  Gas  BMf . 
Cbksfo 


0 


40Lb. 
PACKAGE 
MAKES 
1200 
GALLONS 


K  AUTOMATIC 

25  CAL 


*075 


32  eel. 
•  11.78 


8: 
Lees  than  half  pre-war 
prices.  Shoots  COLTS 
and  ail  standard  cart- 
ridges.  Convenient  to  carry  —  lies  flat  In  the 
pocket.    Strong,    powerful,   reliable,  patent 
safety  attachment. 

OUR  OTHER  BIG  SPECIALS: 
"Annes  de  Guerre"  gold  filled,  hand  engraved, 
genuine  mother  of  pearl  handle.  25  cal.  $21  75; 
82  CSL  123.75  —  Vest  Pocket  Pistol  t*.9S — 
Celebrated  German  MAUSER  25caI.  313.95: 
82  CSl.  114.95  —  Worlds'  Famous  LL'GER  30 
esL  823.95 — Hand  Ejector  Revolver  -wing  our 
oytukder  32  oal.  blue  steel  or  nlokei  $16  95 
Pearl  Handle  819.95.  All  guns  brand  new  direct 
from  'actory.  latest  models,  absolutely  perfect. 
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Mills,  Wis.,  is  another  illustration  of 
what  can  be  done  by  combined  effort  in 
organization  advertising.  The  breeders 
of  this  section'  have  caused  Lake  Mills 
to  be  known  the  world  over  as  a  breed- 
ing center  for  good  Holstein  cattle.  This 
fall  they  held  their  twenty-fourth  semi- 
annual consignment  sale.  They  have 
attracted  buyers  from  all  over  the 
world. 

Disease  Eradication. 
One  of  the  great  scourges  of  the  live- 
stock industry  is  tuberculosis.  This 
disease  has  decimated  our  herds  and 
each  year  it  exacts  prodigious  tolls.  It 
can  be  controlled  only  by  organized  ef- 
fort. A  competent  veterinarian  might 
be  employed  to  test  the  herds,  and  su- 
pervise the  cleaning  of  those  places 
which  have  been  found  to  be  infected. 
After  the  test  has  been  completed,  then 
the  rule  should  be  made  that  no  more 
animals  will  be  brought  in  without  a 
clean  bill  of  health.  Prevention  of  dis- 
ease is  more  important  than  cure. 
Through  the  educational  program  of 
county  livestock  breeders'  associations, 
members  may  learn  how  to  manago 
their  stock  so  that  it  will  not  be  pre- 
disposed to  disease,  how  to  properly 
ventilate  their  barns,  how  to  feed  for 
health,  and  how  to  obtain  and  maintain 
sanitary  conditions.  You  cannot  make 
a  man  be  clean  but  you  may  educate 
him  so  he  will  want  to  be  clean.  Dr. 
Glover  says  "You  cannot  legislate  a 
dirty  man  into  cleanliness  any  more 
than  you  can  legislate  a  sinner  into 
Godliness." 


Farm  Bureau  Resolutions. 

The  Colorado  State  Farm  Bureau 
voiced  the  sentiment  of  its  membership 
on  a  number  of  important  rural  prob- 
lems at  the  recent  annual  meeting,  held 
at  Fort  Collins.  Some  of  the  resolutions 
were  reviewed  in  the  issue  of  January 
1.  Following  is  a  summary  of  the  other 
resolutions,  showing  how  the  Farm  Bu- 
reau stands  on  state  and  national  meas- 
ures and  issues: 

Demanding  strictest  economy  in  ex- 
penditure of  the  five  million-dollar  bond 
issue  voted  for  public  roads  by  the  peo- 
ple of  the  state,  and  objecting  to  pay- 
ment of  wages  in  road  work  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  service  rendered,  stat- 
ing that  pay  on  highway  work  directly 
affects  wages  at  which  farm  labor  can 
be  secured. 

Urging  the  president  of  the  Farm 
Bureau  to  appoint  a  committee  of  three 
to  take  up  the  matter  of  valuation  with 
the  state  tax  commission  for  the  pur- 
pose of  asking  a  reduction  on  valuation 
of  agricultural  lands. 

Urging  the  adoption  of  a  budget  sys- 
tem by  our  state  government,  so  that 
the  cost  and  usefulness  of  various  state 
bureaus  and  commissions  may  be  inves- 
tigated. 

Recommending  the  mining  of  coal  on 
state-owned  lands  by  the  state  for  its 
own  use. 

Urging  much  greater  freight  rate  re- 
ductions than  have  so  far  been  granted, 
asking  repeal  of  the  guaranty  clause  in 
the  Cummins-Esch  law  and  urging  fur- 
ther general  freight  rate  reductions  on 
the  basis  of  service  rendered. 

Endorsing  the  action  of  our  govern- 
ment in  taking  the  lead  for  disarma- 
ment, urging  the  limitation  of  arma- 
ment as  applied  to  military  as  well  as 
naval  operations,  and  assuring  the 
hearty  support  of  Colorado  farmers  to 
this  great  movement  for  the  peace  of 
the  world. 

Protesting  against  the  proposed  re- 
moval of  the  Forest  Service  from  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  to  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  for  the  rea- 
son that  forest  problems  are  necessarily 
agricultural,  and  pointing  out  the  dif- 
ference between  the  administration  of 
the  forests  when  they  were  under  the 
Interior  Department  (1891  to  1905)  and 
the  present  efficient  administration  un- 
der the  Department  of  Agriculture. 


State  Lands  for  Soldiers. 
Answer  to  C.  C,  Prowers  County, 
Colo. 

If  an  ex-service  man  is  a  successful 
bidder  on  a  tract  of  state  land  he  may 
take  advantage  of  a  provision  by  which 
payment  for  the  land. is  deferred  twenty 
years  and  the  beginning  of  interest  pay- 
ments may  be  deferred  three  years.  The 
law  reads  as  follows: 

Sec.  6.  Payment  for  said  lands  shall 
in  all  cases  be  made  as  provided  for  by 
law;  Provided,  that  if  the  person  upon 
whose  application  said  lands  are  offered 
for  sale  be  the  successful  bidder,  then 
and  not  otherwise,  the  following  terms 
for  payment  shall  apply:  The  sum  bid, 
or  any  part  thereof,  shall  not  be  due 
until  twenty  years  from  the  date  of  said 
sale,  when  it  shall  be  paid  in  full;  all 
or  any  portion  of  the  sum  bid  may  be 
payable  at  any  semi-annual  period;  all 


sums  bid  shall  bear  interest  at  6  per 
cent  per  annum  until  paid;  said  interest 
shall  be  due  and  payable  annually;  pay- 
ment of  the  first  three  payments  of  said 
interest  shall  be  deferrable  at  the  op- 
tion of  such  purchasing  applicant,  until 
the  end  of  the  third  year;  the  State 
Board  of  Land  Commissioners  shall 
have  the  power,  but  shall  be  under  no 
obligation,  to  grant  other  extensions  of 
time  for  the  payment  of  interest,  and 
all  such  overdue  interest  shall  draw  in- 
terest at  6  per  cent  until  paid.  The  ex- 
penses of  such  sale  shall  in  all  cases  be 
paid  by  the  applicant. 

Sec.  7.  Until  patent  for  said  land 
shall  have  issued,  the  certificate  of  pur- 
chase issued  at  such  sale  and  the  inter- 
est acquired  by  any  person  whomsoever 
purchasing  such  lands  thereunder,  shall 
not  be  subject  to  transfer  or  alienation, 
lien  or  mortgage,  voluntary  or  involun- 
tary, but  the  interest  acquired  thereun- 
der shall  descend  to  the  heirs  of  the  pur- 
chasers, as  in  other  cases.  After  pat- 
ent has  issued  the  ownership  and  power 
of  disposition  of  said  lands  shall  be  ab- 
solute; but  no  patent  shall  issue  prior 
to  five  years  after  the  date  of  such  sale, 
nor  until  said  land  is  fully  paid  for. 

Land  Bank  Loans  for 

Elephant  Butte  Farmers. 

Federal  farm  loans  are  soon  to  be- 
come available  to  farmers  on  the  Ele- 
phant Butte  Irrigation  project  in  New 
Mexico.  The  decision  to  make  loans 
comes  after  a  lengthy  fight  made  by  the 
land  owners  with  the  backing  of  the 
Dona  Ana  County  Farm  Bureau.  The 
loans  will  be  on  a  33-year  basis  under 
the  usual  terms  of  the  Federal  Land 
Bank  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent  for  inter- 
est and  1  per  cent  per  year  toward  prin- 
cipal. That  moans,  on  a  $1,000  loan,  a 
farmer  pays  $35  twice  a  year  and  at  the 
end  of  the  33-year  period  the  mortgage 
is  wiped  out. 

It  was  agreed  by  the  land  bank  that 
50  per  cent  would  be  the  basis  of  valua- 
tion. The  current  selling  price  of  the 
land,  its  productive  value  and  earning 
power  are  to  be  taken  into  consideration 
in  making  loans.  H.  H.  Brooks  of  Las 
Cruces,  president  of  the  Elephant  Butte 
Irrigation  district,  stated  that  this  ac- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Farm 
Loan  board  redeems  a  promise  made  to 
the  farmers  more  than  four  years  ago, 
during  the  formation  of  the  irrigation 
district,  when  they  were  given  to  under- 
stand that  federal  loans  would  be  avail- 
able. Difficulties  arose  on  account  of 
the  legal  status  of  the  lands  in  the  dis- 
trict, but  these  have  all  been  ironed  out. 


Breeds  of  Beef  Cattle. 

No  person  can  give  a  satisfactory  an- 
swer to  the  quest'on  "What  is  the  best 
breed  of  beef  cattle?"  for  experience 
has  shown  that  no  one  breed  is  superior 
to  the  others  in  the  production  of  desir- 
able beef.  But  in  order  to  answer  var- 
ious questions  concerning  the  different  | 
breeds,  E.  W.  Sheets  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
prepared  Farmers' Bulletin  612,  "Breeds 
of  Beef  Cattle,"  which  gives  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  beef  and  dual-purpose 
breeds  raised  in  the  United  States,  and 
a  brief  history  of  their  development  in 
this  country. 

The  breeds  included  are  the  Short- 
horn, Polled  Shorthorn,  Milking  Short- 
horn, Hereford,  Polled  Hereford,  Aber- 
deen Angus,  Galloway,  Red  Polled,  De- 
von, and  Brahman  or  Zebu.  The  Brah- 
man is  a  breed  native  to  India.  In  its 
native  country  it  is  used  extensively  for 
milk  production,  but  in  Texas  and  Flor- 
ida, where  it  is  bred  to  a  limited  ex- 
tent, it  is  used  almost  entirely  for  beef. 

In  addition  to  the  discussions  of  the 
different  breeds  there  is  also  a  compar- 
ative standard  of  excellence  for  the  beef 
breeds  which  make  it  possible  for  the 
beginner  to  compare  them  closely  point 
by  point.  This  method  of  comparing 
breeds  has  not  been  used  before  in  de- 
partment publications.  The  introduc- 
tion contains  a  brief  resume  of  the  work 
of  developing  the  beef  type  of  cattle.  A 
copy  of  the  bulletin  may  be  obtained 
free  by  addressing  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Lease  Goes  With  the  Land. 

If  A  leases  his  land  to  B  for  ten  years 
and  B  does  not  live  up  to  the  lease,  can 
A  order  him  to  move,  and  if  so.  can  he 
make  him  vacate  on  ten  or  thirty  days' 
notice,  or  can  B  hold  it  till  the  first  day 
of  March  when  the  first  year  is  up?  If 
B  has  a  straw  pile  will  he  be  allowed  to 
move  it,  or  does  it  remain  on  the  place 
as  manure?  If  A  sells  his  place,  will 
that  break  a  lease,  or  can  B  hold  the 
place  where  it  isn't  spoken  of  in  the 
lease? — Old  Subscriber,  Colorado. 

Notice  of  forfeiture  may  be  given 
and  then  suit  to  regain  the  possession 
of  the  property  may  be  brought.  The 
straw  may  be  moved.  The  lease  goes 
with  the  land  and  is  good  until  it  ex- 
pires, unless  forfeited. — Hamlet  J. 
Barry,  726  Equitable  Bldg.,  Denver. 
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livery. 


Our  Guarantee — We  guarantee  the  re- 
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every  paid  subscriber  any  loss  that  may 
occur  through  trusting  a  display  adver- 
tiser who  proves  to  be  a  deliberate 
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Washington  the  World  Capital. 

The  new  year  of  1922  enters  with 
Washington  the  acknowledged  world 
capital.  The  eyes  of  the  nations  are 
centered  upon  her.  The  American  gov- 
ernment is  not  only  the  world  capital 
and  political  stabilizer,  but  the  Santa 
Claus  to  all  nations. 

Never  in  the  history  of  our  country 
have  there  been  such  big  broad  prob- 
lems under  consideration  by  the  gov- 
ernment, problems  that  in  their  solution 
will  have  a  far-reaching  effect  on  the 
fanning  and  livestock  industry  of  the 
country. 

I  believe  that  every  progressive  read- 
er of  Western  Farm  Life  is  keenly  in- 
terested in  watching  the  solving  of 
these  important  problems  of  Congress 
and  the  administration.  I  believe  that 
you  readers  of  Western  Farm  Life  will 
appreciate  receiving  in  each  issue  an 
unbiased  nonpartisan  and  reliable  re- 
port of  just  what  is  transpiring  in  the 
halls  of  Congress  and  at  our  national 
capital. 

I  have  made  arrangements  in  connec- 
tion with  several  of  the  leading  farm 
journals  of  the  country  whereby  West- 
ern Farm  Life  will  be  represented  in 
Washington  by  Mr.  E.  E.  Reynolds,  and 
will  receive  from  him  facts  as  to  just 
what  is  being  done  and  what  efforts  are 
being  made  to  relieve  the  distressing 
situation  that  is  today  confronting 
American  agriculture. 

We  are  starting  this  splendid  service 
in  this  issue.  It  appears  on  the  oppo- 
site page  nnder  the  caption  "From  the 
Nation's  Capital."  Read  it.  Mr.  Rey- 
nolds is  painstaking  in  ferreting  out 
congressional  facts.  He  puts  his  find- 
ings on  paper  clearly,  strongly,  briefly 
and  entertainingly.  You  will  enjoy  and 
profit  by  reading  his  Washington  let- 
ters. Let  me  urge  you  to  read  his  letter 
in  this  issue.  You  will  then  look  for* 
ward  to  his  future  letters  with  interest. 

W.  S.  EDMISTON, 
Publisher. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Governor  McKelvie's  Message. 

Governor    McKclvie    of  Nebraska 
brought  a  real  message  to  Colorado 
when  he  addressed  the  meeting  of  the 
Denver  Civic  and  Commercial  Associa- 
tion January  6.  He  came  at  the  request 
of  the  Agricultural  Bureau  and  the  Na- 
tional Western  Stock  Show  Association, 
tart  the  fireworks  for  the  big  show 
h  is  now  in  progress.  Assembled 
<  heon  were  representatives  of  the 
'ock  industry  and  the  business  men 
cr,  to  hear  the  farmer-go vcruor 


of  Nebraska  talk  on  his  own  subject — 
agriculture. 

It  was  no  ordinary  address,  but  a 
rousing,  convincing  and  vigorous  pres- 
entation of  facts  as  they  exist.  Agri- 
culture, he  declared  has  taken  its  med- 
icine in  the  readjustment  and  is  now  on 
the  up-grade.  Business  has  not  finished 
liquidation.  He  admonished  business  to 
face  the  music  just  as  the  fanner  has 
done,  because  each  and  every  class  is 
bound,  in  the  end,  to  take  its  share  of 
losses.  He  had  a  good  word  to  say  for 
the  co-operative  movements  that  are 
doing  their  share  to  improve  marketing 
conditions  for  the  farmer,  emphasizing 
the  fact  that  their  success  depends  up- 
on the  wisdom  and  justice  with  which 
these  movements  are  handled. 

Those  who  heard  the  address  could 
not  but  feel  that  Governor  McKelvie's 
interest  in  agriculture  is  a  heart  inter- 
est, born  of  a  lifetime  of  contact  and 
an  insight  into  agriculture's  problems 
such  as  conies  only  to  those  who  are 
actually  in  the  game. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

The  Arapahoe  Compromise. 

To  the  Prairie  Dogs  of  Arapahoe 
County:   Notice — You  are  hereby 
notified  that,  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  a  compromise  agreed  to 
between  the  county  commissioners 
and  a  delegation  of  taxpayers,  all 
prairie  dogs  now  sojourning  within 
the  confines  of  said  county  are  to 
be  extcx-minated  forthwith  and  each 
and  every  prairie  dog  refusing  to 
succumb  to  poison  bait  within  the 
next  ninety  days  remains  alive  at 
his  or  her  own  peril. 
Something  like  that  might  be  posted 
up  in  every  prairie  dog  town  in  Arap- 
ahoe county,  for  the  county  agent  is  on 
the  trail  of  the  little  "varmints,"  as  a 
result  of  an   official    compromise  by 
which  the  commissioners  agreed  to  con- 
tinue county  agent  work  after  the  same 
had  been  dropped  for  reasons  of  econ- 
omy.  The  commissioners  were  between 
two  fires.    On  the  one  hand  was  the 
kicking  taxpayer  who  insisted  on  econ- 
omy; on  the  other  the  progressive  farm- 
er who  believes  that  this  is  the  poorest 
time  of  all  to  let  up  on  methods  of  im- 
proving agriculture.  Hence  this  unusual 
action,  the  object  of  which  is  to  show 
the  kicking    taxpayer   that  a  county 
agent  may  accomplish  tangible  things 
such  as  pest  eradication  as  well  as  the 
somewhat  intangible  things  often  in- 
cluded in  a  list   of  accomplishments, 
such  as  increased  returns   from  new 
varieties  of  grains,  or  from  the  appli- 
cation of  better  methods  of  farming,  or 
the  introduction  of  better  livestock.  A 
pile  of  dead  prairie  dogs  is  evidence  of 
hard  labor  which  a  hard-headed  tax- 
payer, even  if  he  lives  in  town  and  cares 
nothing  for  the  farmer's  prosperity, 
must  accept. 

The  commissioners  should  be  given 
credit  for  diplomacy  in  this  matter. 
They  saw  the  humor  of  it,  for  in  their 
official  statement  they  say:  "If  Mr. 
Tedmon  (the  county  agent)  is  to  be  the 
Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin  we  must  all 
work  with  him."  And  then  they  go  on 
to  urge  the  farmers  to  watch  the  coun- 
ty papers  for  news  of  the  prairie  dog 
campaign  "and  mark  on  your  calendar 
the  days  of  the  slaughter." 

All  of  this  looks  good  for  county 
agent  work;  it  will  help  the  farmers; 
it  will  appease  the  grumbling  taxpayer, 
but  it's  rough  on  the  prairie  dogs. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

The  Outlook  for  1922. 

When  asked  for  a  statement  on  the 
prospects  of  the  farmer  in  1922,  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  Wallace  said  that 
no  man  whose  opinion  is  worth  consid- 
ering would  care  to  make  any  hard  and 
fast  prophecies.  He  added,  however, 
that  there  are  signs  which  indi".ate  that 
the  coming  year  should  be  a  better  one 
for  the  farmer  and  for  those  who  deal 
with  him  than  was  1921.  Among  these 
hopeful  signs  he  mentioned  the  follow- 
ing: 

Credit  conditions  are  better  both 
through  regular  channels  and  through 
the  special  agencies  created  to  meet  the 
farmer's  needs.  Interest  rates  also  are 
softening. 

Reductions  already  made  in  freight 
rates  on  farm  products  lighten  by  that 
much  the  transportation  burden  which 
the  farmer  has  been  carrying. 

Cost  of  producing  farm  crops  will  be 
lower  relatively  in  1922  than  in  1921. 

Very  likely  there  will  be  a  reduction 
in  the  acreage  of  some  of  the  grains  of 
which  we  now  have  such  a  large  sur- 
plus, and  this  should  tend  toward  better 
prices. 

The  paralyzing  effect  of  the  sudden 
drop  in  prices  is  wearing  off,  and  farm- 
ers are  entering  the  new  year  more 
hopefully,  believing  that  the  worst  is 

over. .  *  ........ 


Congress  has  indicated  a  willingness 
to  enact  such  legislation  as  promises  to 
be  helpful. 

Farmers  are  coming  to  see  mere 
clearly  that  the  task  of  putting  farming 
on  a  sound  business  basis  is  really  up  to 
them  and  that  through  organization 
they  can  reduce  marketing  costs.  In 
this  they  will  have  increasing  help  from 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
various  state  agricultural  colleges  which 
now  see  better  than  before  that  they 
must  give  the  farmer  the  same  sort  of 
help  in  the  mai-keting  of  his  crops  that 
they  have  been  giving  him  in  the  pro- 
duction. 

In  the  industrial  and  financial  centers 
there  is  coming  to  be  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  important  part  the 
farmer  plays  in  our  general  economic 
scheme,  and  consequently  a  decidedly 
more  intelligent  and  sympathetic  atti- 
tude toward  him  and  his  problems. 

With  prices  of  farm  products  falling 
and  the  future  very  uncertain,  even 
those  farmers  who  had  money  laid  by 
— and  there  are  a  large  number  of  such 
— have  been  restricting  their  buying  to 
what  they  had  to  have.  Now  with  the 
growing  belief  that  prices  have  hit  bot- 
tom, buying  will  be  resumed  and  should 
increase  in  volume,  and  manufacturers 
and  retailers  who  make  or  sell  things 
that  farmers  need  or  want  should  have 
better  business  this  year. 

Everything  considered,  therefore,  we 
are  entering  the  new  year  in  a  spirit  of 
hopefulness  and  good  cheer.  The  Sec- 
retary said,  in  conclusion,  that  he  saw 
nothing  which  indicates  boom  times  for 
the  farmer  in  the  near  future,  but  there 
does  seem  to  be  promise  of  better  times 
both  for  the  farmer  and  for  those  whose 
business  is  largely  dependent  upon  him. 
♦  ♦ 

That  Free  Seed  Graft. 

Will  Congress  listen  to  public  opinion 
this  time  and  finally  cut  out  the  free 
seed  graft,  or  are  we  to  witness  a  repe- 
tition of  the  previous  session's  experi- 
ence when  the  House  re-inserted  the  ap- 
propriation after  the  Senate  had  elim- 
inated it?  Let  us  hope  that  history 
will  not  repeat  itself.  The  Senate  has 
again  eliminated  the  item  from  the  ap- 
propriation measure,  but  at  the  time 
this  is  being  written  efforts  are  being 
made  to  persuade  the  House  to  restore 
the  item  and  thus  once  more  waste 
nearly  a  half  million  of  the  taxpayers' 
money  on  political  by-play  that  has  be- 
come a  scandal  in  our  legislative  his- 
tory. 

The  direct  appropriation  for  free 
seed  distribution  amounts  to  $235,000, 
but  it  takes  just  about  again  as  much 
to  mail  the  packages,  consequently  the 
estimate  of  half  a  million  dollars  is  not 
far  wrong.  Throwing  away  money  in 
these  times  of  stress  is  criminal.  And 
to  do  it  in  the  shape  of  petty  graft  is 
idiotic.  No  sensible  voter  allows  a 
package  of  free  seeds  to  influence  his 
ballot  on  congressman  or  senator,  yet 
that  and  nothing  else  was  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  plan  when  it  was  originated 
many  years  ago. 

It  has  been  charged  that  certain  east- 
ern seed  houses  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  disposing  of  their  second  rate  and 
left-over  seeds  to  the  government  an- 
nually for  this  free  distribution,  and 
that  the  lobby  for  those  directly  inter- 
ested in  the  sale  of  seeds  is  responsible 
for  keeping  the  practice  alive  year  after 
year.  That  story  sounds  likely  because 
the  average  congressman  is  intelligent 
enough  to  know  that  he  cannot  win 
votes  by  giving  away  seeds.  There  must 
be  some  influence  other  than  peanut  pol- 
itics behind  the  scheme,  else  it  could  not 
have  survived  in  the  face  of  public  dis- 
approval so  long. 

The  farmers  arc  well  represented  at 
Washington  now  and  if  the  free  seed 
item  slips  through  once  more  we  will 
find  out  the  real  reason  from  the  Amer- 
ican Farm  Bureau  Federation's  legisla- 
tive committee. 

♦  ♦ .  ♦ 

Indications  of  Water. 

What  arc  generally  the  Indications  of 
shallow  wat<r  where  a  person  is  pros- 
pecting for  a  well? — R.  H.  B..  .Moiile/.unia 
County,  Colo. 

There  is  no  sure  way  of  telling 
whether  shallow  water  exists,  but 
sometimes  the  surface  vegetation  is  an 
indication.  However,  rabbit  brush,  and 
scrub  oak  arc  not  indications  of  the 
nearness  of  water.  Those  shrubs  arc 
found  on  slopes  and  hillsides  where  it 
might  be  two  or  three  hundred  feet  to 
water.  In  the  mountain  districts  aspens 
arc  usually  considered  a  good  sitrn  that 
water  may  be  found  at  no  great  depth. 
However,  they  are  not  certain  indica- 
tors because  the  growth  might  be  due 
to  contour  of  the  land,  being  found  in 
spots  where  the  snows  lay  unusually 
long  in  the  spring, 


News  of  the  Farm  Bureaus 


S:ignnche  County  Elects — The  fifth  an- 
nual county  Farm  Bureau  meeting  of 
Saguache  County.  Colo.,  proved  to  be  the 
best  held  since  its  organization.  Presi- 
dent N.  E.  Morgan  in  his  address  on  the 
value  of  Farm  Bureau  work,  estimated 
that  in  the  five  years  of  its  existence  it 
had  benefited  the  county  over  $150,000. 
This  benefit,  he  stated  came  to  both 
members  and  non-members.  He  said  it 
would  not  be  short  of  a  calamity  to  get 
along  without  the  aid  of  the  Farm  Bu- 
reau and  the  county  agent.  The  Sag- 
uache Farm  Bureau  had  a  $10  member, 
ship  fee  last  year,  but  decided  to  reduce 
this  to  $5  so  as  to  conform  to  the  gen- 
eral fee  in  Colorado.  Officers  were  elect- 
ed as  follows:  President,  N.  E.  Morgan, 
Hooper;  vice  president.  H.  B.  Moans, 
Saguache;  secretary,  G.  V.  Rudd,  Hoop- 
er; treasurer,  C.  E.  Wilson,  Villa  Grove: 
dairy  improvement,  H  Talbot,  Saguache; 
livestock  improvement,  E.  E.  Wilson,  Al- 
der; crop  improvement,  I.  F.  Hockey, 
liusstll  Springs;  farm  accounting,  C.  EL 
Gibson,  Gibson;  Marketing,  O.  F.  Diller, 
Center;  county  fair,  H.  B.  Means;  Sag- 
uache. 

— o — 

Grower*  Auk  S3  Per  Cent  Wool  Tax.—. 

The  wool  manufacturers  were  before  the 
Senate  Finauce  Committee  in  Washing- 
ton recently  urging  speedy  enactment  of 
a  permanent  tariff.  The  wool,  growers 
presented  their  case  before  the  same 
committee  on  the  1st  of  November,  when 
representatives  of  fifteen  wool  growing 
states  were  present.  The  growers  met 
in  the  Washington  office  of  the  American 
Farm  Bureati  Federation  previous  to  the 
hearings,  for  the  purpose  of  unifying 
their  efforts  in  securing  a  33  per  cent 
clean  pound  duty  in  the  permanent  tariff. 
All  the  growers  agreed  that  this  was  a 
fair  duty.  Because  of  the  importations 
of  foreign  wools  by  the  hundreds  of 
millions  of  pounds,  the  domestic  wool 
growing  industry  is  rapidly  decreasing. 
Our  wool  production  has  fallen  off  at  the 
rate  of  1.200.000  pounds  annually  for  the 
last  ten  years.  According  to  C.  J.  Paw- 
cett,  director  of  wool  marketing  for  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  who 
atteiided  the  Washington  hearings,  it  is 
not  only  to  the  interest  of  the  wool 
grower,  but  to  the  interest  of  the  con- 
suming public  that  the  sheep  and  wool 
industry  of  the  United  States  be  provided 
with  sufficient  protection  to  justify  its 
maintenance  and  development.  At  the 
present  market  price,  there  is  only  about 
$2  worth  of  grease  wool  in  a  choice 
worsted  suit  of  clothes,  if  the  garment 
is  made  of  all  virgin  wool.  However,  in 
many  cases  a  high  percentage  of  shoddy 
is  used,  which  of  course  greatly  reduces 
the  value  of  virgin  wool  required.  If 
the  tariff  sought  by  the  wool  growers 
were  applied  to  the  full  extent,  it  would 
mean  considerably  less  than  $1  on  a  suit 
of  clothes. 

Lowden  Joins  Cotton  fo-Op, — Ex- Gov- 
ernor Frank  O.  Lowden  of  Illinois  has 
signed  a  contract  to  market  all  the  cot- 
ton grown  on  the  32,000  acres  which  he 
owns  in  Arkansas  through  the  Arkansas 
Farm  Bureau  Cotton  Growers'  Co-Opera- 
tive  Association.  Mr.  Lowden  also  in- 
structed his  plantation  manager,  J.  A, 
Goodwin,  to  join  the  Arkansas  Farm  Bu- 
reau Federation.  In  signing  the  contract, 
Mr.  Lowden  said:  "It  is  the  only  salva- 
tion for  the  producer.  Every  other  lin« 
of  industry  has  its  organization  and  the 
farmer  cannot  hope  to  succeed  without 
an  organization.  As  conditions  now  are, 
the  farmer  has  absolutely  no  voice  in 
deciding  what  price  he  shall  receive  for 
his  product.  There  can  be  no  revival  in 
business  generally  until  the  farmers  of 
this  country  receive  prices  more  in  line 
with  what  they  have  to  pay.  The  basis 
is  all  wrong  and  until  the  business  in- 
terests recognize  the  fact  and  do  some- 
thing to  bring  about  a  change  there  can 
be  no  real  prosperity  in  this  country. 
The  farmers  of  the  south  are  fast  realiz- 
ing that  only  through  co-operative  mar- 
keting of  their*cotton  will  the  time  come 
when  the  agricultural  interests  of  the 
south  are  no  longer  at  the  mercy  of  the 
business  world.  A  wonderful  start  has 
been  made." 

— o — 

For  a  Xntional  Seed  l.:i»v. — Tho  Na- 
tional Canners'  Association  and  a  num- 
ber of  farm  organizations,  including  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  have 
been  discussing  the  need  for  legislation 
providing  for  the  Federal  registration  of 
stock  seads.  The  object  is  to  improve 
the  quality  of  seed  available  and  to  in- 
sure the  purchaser  against  fraudulent 
or  irresponsible  sales  of  seed.  The  leg- 
islative committee  of  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation  endorsed  "the  prin- 
ciple of  certification  and  ^registration  of 
agricultural  seed  and  the  establishment 
of  standards  for  imported  seeds." 


Trnnnportntloii  Polloy. — The  Farm  Bu- 
reau's Transportation  policy — Immediate 
reduction  in  freight  rates,  with  subse- 
quent reductions  as  rapidly  as  savings 
can  be  effected  in  operating  costs — con- 
tinues to  bring  relief  to  the  shipper.  On 
December  16  the  Interstate  Commcroe 
Commission  refused  to  re-open  the  west- 
ern grain  case,  as  the  carriers  had  Tietl- 
tloned  it  to  do.  This  means  that  the  re- 
ductions in  the  rates  on  grain,  grain 
products  and  hay  in  the  western  terri- 
tory, ns  announced  on  October  20,  are 
now  in  effect.  This  case  was  brought 
before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion as  a  result  of  the  petition  filed  by 
tho  Kansas  Railroad  Commission  and 
was  actively  supported  by  the  other 
states  and  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation.  The  Farm  Bureau  presented 
the  bulk  of  the  economic  testimony  and 
participated  In  the  oral  argument.  As 
a  result  of  this  hearing  the  commission 
In  Its  decision  Indicated  that  the  rail- 
roads should  remove  one-half  of  the  ad- 
vmii'i'  ordered  last  year  on  wheat,  and 
that  "the  new  rates  on  coarso  grain 
should  bo  10  per  cent  Ichh  tlutn  the  new 
rates  on.  wheat.  In  other  words,  rates 
on  wheat  should  be  about  17  per  cent 
and  on  corn  about  fi  nor  cent,  instead  of 
80  per  cent  higher,  than  they  were  .Au- 
gust 25,  1820.  The  commission  indicated 
that  these  rates  should  go  Into  effect  00 
(Turn  tu  l'ogc  10.) 
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From  the  Nation's  Capital 

CERTAIN  INTERESTS  ARE  MAKING  AN  EFFORT  TO 
FOIST  EXTRA  SALES  TAX  ON  THE  FARMER. 


E.  E.  REYNOLDS 


CONGRESS  entered  the  new  year  with  a  long  ses- 
sion in  prospect,  lasting,  it  is  predicted,  far  into 
the  summer.  A  vigorous  effort  is  being  made  by 
certain  interests  to  ride  a  general  sales  tax  proposition 
through  Congress  on  the  back  of  a  soldiers'  bonus  bill. 
The  Mott  bill  now  in  committee  provides  for  adjusted 
compensation  for  ex-service  men  to  be  raised  by  means 
of  a  general  sales  tax.  It  proposes  five  options  for  ex- 
service  men,  as  follows:  Adjusted  service  pay,  insur- 
ance, vocational  training,  farms  or  homes,  or  land  set- 
tlement aid. 

Members  of  Congress  who  recently  visited  Canada  to 
study  the  Canadian  sales  tax  of  3  per  cent  levied  on 
manufactures,  say  that  the  manufacturers,  bankers  and 
dealers,  are  satisfied  with  this  tax,  but  that  in  every  in- 
stance the  tax  is  put  over  onto  the  consumer.  The  farm- 
ers as  consumers  pay  the  tax  on  what  they  buy,  but  not 
on  their  sales.  In  the  United  States  the  purchasing 
ratio  of  the  fanners  is  estimated  at  40  per  cent  of  that 
of  the  entire  nation.  This  means  that  under  the  sales  tax 
proposition  the  farming  people  who  make  up  less  than 
30  per  cent  of  the  population  and  whose  ratio  of  net  profits  is  much  smaller, 
would  be  compelled  to  pay  40  per  cent  of  the  taxes  for  the  support  of  the  gov- 
ernment, making  the  sales  tax  proposition  a  live  issue  with  farmers.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  present  attempt  in  Congress " 
to  enact  a  modified  sales  tax  is  to  get 
the  sales  tax  principle  established  here, 
with  the  ultimate  purpose  of  securing 
the  repeal  of  all  income,  corporation  and 
profits  taxes. 


Farmers'  Dollar  Cheapest  in  Thirty 
Yeare. — The  Joint  Agricultural  Inquiry 
commission  in  its  preliminary  report  to 
Congress  recommended  that  the  Fed- 
eral government  affirmatively  legalize 
the  co-operative  combination  of  fanners 
for  the  purpose  of  marketing,  grading, 
sorting,  processing,  or  distributing  their 
products.  There  is  an  insistent  demand 
for  the  enactment  of  this  legislation 
coming  in  upon  Congress  from  all  parts 
of  the  country. 

Some  interesting  information  is  con- 
tained in  the  report  of  the  commission 
in  regard  to  fhe  farmers'  dollar.  "Meas- 
ured in  tenns  of  purchasing  power," 
says  the  report,  "the  farmers'  dollar  in 
1920  was  worth  89  cents.  In  May,  1921, 
it  was  worth  77  cents.  During  the  last 
twelve  months  it  has  been  worth  less 
than  in  any  preceding  twelve  months  in 
thirty  years. 

"The  average  income  received  by  a 
farmer  for  his  labor,  after  deducting 
the  return  of  5  per  cent  on  his  property 
investment,  is  below  the  average  earn- 
ings of  employes  in  many  other  indus- 
tries," according  to  the  commission. 
"The  average  reward  per  fanner  for  la- 
bor, risk,  and  management,  after  al- 
lowing 5  per  cent  return  on  the  value  of 
his  investment,  in  1909  was  $311.  In 
1918  it  was  $1,278,  and  in  1920  it  was 
$4(55.  Measured  in  tenns  of  purchasing 
power,  the  farmer's  reward  in  1909  was 
S326;  in  1918  it  was  $826,  and  in  1920, 
$219.  The  average  reward  of  employes 
in  the  mining  industry  in  1909  was 
$590;  in  1918  it  was  $1,280.  Measured 
;n  purchasing  power,  it  was  $618  in  1909 
and  $808  in  1918.  The  average  yearly 
earnings  of  employes  in  rail  transpor- 
tation in  1909  was  $773,  and  in  1918 
$1,532.  Measui-ed  in  terms  of  purchas- 
ing power,  the  earnings  of  rail  trans- 
portation emploves  was  $682  in  1909, 
and  $882  in  1918.  If  the  farmer  in  1918 
had  been  employed  in  mining,  he  would 


Farmer  Putnam  Resigns 

Farmer  Putnam,  who  has  been  a 
regular  contributor  to  Western  Farm 
Life  for  the  past  five  years,  has  de- 
cided to  accept  another  position  and 
very  shortly  will  enter  upon  his  new 
duties.  Consequently  his  very  inter- 
esting and  humorous  comments  will 
cease  to  be  a  regular  feature  of 
"Western  Farm  Life.  We  know  that 
this  will  be  disappointing  news  to 
our  readers  who  have  enjoyed  his 
philosophical  comments. 

The  editor  has  begged,  cajoled, 
threatened  and  shook  real  money  in 
his  face  to  induce  him  to  continue  his 
letters  along  with  his  new  work,  but 
all  to  no  avail.  Putnam  always  was 
a  stubborn  okl  cuss  and  has  not  im- 
proved with  age.  He  will  not  even 
argue  the  matter  with  the  editor  and 
sticks  by  his  first  statement,  "I 
never  have  tried  to  ride  two  hosscs 
at  onct,  and  I  ain't  a-goin'  to  start 
in  now."  The  only  concession  that 
the  editor  has  been  able  to  secure 
from  him,  is  his  promise  to  write  a 
final  letter  for  our  February  1  issue. 

We  know  that  our  readers  will  join 
us  in  wishing  him  success  in  his  new 
field  of  work. 


have  received  a  wage  of  $1,280,  or  about 
what  he  received  for  labor,  risk,  and 
management  on  the  farm.  Had  he 
worked  as  an  employe  of  a  railroad  or 
bank  and  obtained  the  average  wages  of 
an  employe  in  either  industry,  he  would 
have  received  more  for  his  labor  than 
he  received  for  risk,  management  and 
labor  in  1918  on  the  farm." 

While  measured  by  the  standard  of 
purchasing  power  of  his  products,  by 
the  absolute  prices  of  farm  products  as 
compared  with  the  prices  of  other  com- 
modities, by  the  test  of  quantity  output 
or  the  test  of  income  and  rewards  for 
capital  invested  and  labor  employed, 
agriculture  in  1920  and  in  1921  was 
relatively  worse  off  than  other  indus- 
tries, agricultural  leaders,  economists 
and  other  close  observers  of  the  trends 
of  events  all  tell  me  that  they  are  con- 
vinced that  the  crisis  in  agriculture  has 
been  reached  and  that  a  better  day  is 
ahead  for  the  farmers.  It  is  even  sug- 
gested that  the  present  disastrous  pe- 
riod from  which  we  are  just  now  emerg- 
ing has  had  the  effect  of  focusing  the 
attention  of  the  entire  nation  on  the 
needs  of  agriculture  to  such  an  extent 
that  reforms  will  be  obtained  which 
will  permanently  benefit  agriculture, 
giving  farming  the  recognition  it  de- 
serves as  the  basic  industry  of  our  civ- 
ilization. 

Committee  Drafting  New  Tariff  Bill. 

— Hearings  on  the  Fordney  tariff  bill 
before  the  Senate  finance  committee 
are  now  over,  and  the  committee  is  at 
work  drafting  a  bill  to  meet  the  ideas  of 
the  members.  It  is  expected  that  the 
bill  will  not  be  ready  for  action  by  the 
Senate  for  several  weeks.  Senator  Smoot 
a  member  of  the  committee,  explains 
the  delay  by  saying:  "We  are  confront- 
ed with  the  task  of  writing  the  most 
difficult  tariff  bill  in  the  history  of  the 
country.  So  many  conflicting  elements 
enter  the  work  that  it  seems  almost  im- 
possible to  agree  on  schedules  for  many 
articles  which  will  not  work  great  hard- 
ships or  injustices  to  a  large  number  of 
persons."  There  has  been  much  discus- 
sion in  regard  to  the  American  valua- 
tion plan,  with  considerable  opposition, 
but  it  can  be  quite  definitely  stated  that 
American  valuation  will  stand,  with  the 
probable  clause  added  which  provides 
that  the  President  or  Federal  tariff 
commission  shall  have  authority  to  raise 
or  lower  duties  within  certain  limits  to 
meet  changing  conditions  of  trade  and 
foreign  exchange. 

There  was  a  wide  difference  of  opin- 
ion on  the  potash  tariff  question.  The 
National  Grange  representatives  op- 
posed the  tariff  on  potash  on  the 
grounds  that  it  would  compel  the  farm- 
ers to  pay  $50,000,000  extra,  in  order 
that  the  American  "war  baby"  potash 
industry  could  receive  a  $10,000,000 
benefit. 

Public  Work  During  Periods  of  De- 
pression.— A  bill  introduced  in  the  Sen- 
ate by  Senator  Kenyon  of  Iowa,  "to 
provide  for  future  cyclical  periods  of 
depression  and  unemployment  by  sys- 
tems of  public  works,"  has  been  report- 
ed out  favorably  by  the  Education  and 
Labor  committee,  and  Senator  Kenyon 
says  he  will  seek  early  action  on  the  bill. 
The  Kenyon  bill  provides  a  system 
whereby  public  works  and  projects  of 
the  Federal  government  may  be  under- 
taken during  periods  of  industrial  de- 
pression, when  labor  and  capital  are  not 
(Turn  to  P^gc  14.) 


ON  THE  ROAD  EVERY  DAY  THIS  WINTER 


Cofynrbl  llua.  lij  The  GotKiy-w  Tirt  it  UuUIxt  Co. 


"We  get  snow  a-plenty  in  this  section  every  winter,  but  our 
truck  on  Goodyear  Cord  Tires  averages  two  capacity  trips 
a  day  regardless  of  road  and  weather,  cutting  our  wagon- 
haul  time  to  South  St.  Paul  Stockyards  with  livestock  from 
more  than  three  hours  down  to  forty-five  minutes." 
-E.  L.  YETZER,  Yetzer  Bros.,  Farmers,  Richfield,  Minn. 


Their  sure-footed  traction  on  snow-filled 
roads,  maintaining  regular  deliveries 
throughout  the  months  that  once  were 
closed  to  all  farm  hauling,  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  advantages  of  Goodyear 
Cord  Truck  Tires. 

Their  Ail-Weather  Tread,  with  its  wide 
surface  of  sharp,  gripping  edges,  gives 
them  a  firm  hold  on  slippery  surfaces 
and  in  thick,  slushy  going. 

Their  buoyant  resilience  favors  the 
truck  mechanism,  cushions  the  driver 


and  the  load,  and  protects  unproved 
roads. 

The  durable  Dualities  incorporated  in 
these  tires  by  their  exclusive  Goodyear 
design  and  construction  prolong  their  all- 
season,  all-weather  usefulness  through 
thousands  on  thousands  of  miles. 

Actual  experiences  of  farmers  hauling 
on  Goodyear  Cord  Truck  Tires  are 
reported  to  those  interested  by  The 
Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company, 
Akron,  Ohio,  or  Los  Angeles,  California. 


You 
Need 

MUSIC 

in  Your 
Home 
This  Year 


No  individual  gift  will  mean  more  toward  the  welfare  and 
happiness  of  your  own  family  than  one  of  these  beautifl  instru- 
ments. 

— The  AMPICO  Reproducing  Piano  (uprights  and  grands). 

— Chickering  &  Sons  (uprights  and  grands). 

— Kurtzmann  &  Co.  (uprights'  and  grands). 

— Vose  &  Sons  (uprights  and  grands). 

— Kurtzmann  Player  Pianos. 

•—Story  &  Clark  Player  Pianos. 

— Gulbransen  Player  Pianos. 

THE  VICTROLA  OR  BRUNSWICK 

in  gorgeous  uprights  and  period  models. 

Records.  Sheet  Music,  Orchestral  Instruments. 

Also,  we  are  offering  our  Player  Roll  Cabinets  at 
Special  Reduced  Prices. 


The 


Chas.  E.  Wells  Music  Co. 


Home  of  the  Chickering 

1626  California  Street 


CHAMPA  120. 


DENVER,  COLO. 
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The  Rural  Household 

Questions  about  home  problems  promptly  answered  by  letter  and  through 
the  magazine.  Letters  from  women  containing-  helpful  suggestions  for  im- 
provement of  rural  life  are  always  welcome.  Address  all  communications  to 
Editor  Home  Department,  Western  Farm  Life,  Denver,  Colorado. 


99 

Larger 

the  Sun  or  a  Cent 

"Why — the  sun  of  course"  you 
will  say.  But  remember — you  can 
hold  the  cent  so  close  to  your  eye 
that  you  lose  sight  of  the  sun. 


Some  baking  powders  can  be 
bought  for  a  few  pennies  less  than 
Calumet  —  but  don't  hold  these 
cents  too  close  to  your  eyes — you 
will  not  be  able  to  see  the  quality 
—the  purity— the  dependability  of 

CALUMET 

BAKING  POWDER 

In  other  words,  don't  be  de- 
ceived by  a  few  pennies  —  the 
cheapest  baking  powder  in  price 
is  often  the  most  expensive. 

When  you  buy  Calumet  you  know 

thatjit  will  produce  pure,  sweet  and  whole- 
some bakings.  You  know  that  you  use 
less  because  it  contains  more  than  the 
ordinary  leavening  strength. 

Buy  it— try  it— be  convinced. 

A  pound  can  of  Calumet  contains  full  16 
ounces.  Some  baking  powders  come  in  12 
ounce  instead  of  16  ounce  cans.  Be  sure 
you  get  a  pound  when  you  want  it. 

I  i 


Uses  of  Milk. 

The  solids  of  milk  comprise  protein, 
fat,  sugar,  and  mineral  matter,  all  in 
such  form  that  they  can  be  easily  util- 
ized in  building  and  repairing  the  tis- 
sues and  bones  of  the  body.  Milk  is  far 
richer  in  lime,  for  example,  than  other 
common  foods,  which  makes  it  especial- 
ly valuable  for  young  children  who  need 
lime  to  build  bones  and  teeth. 

Fresh  whole  milk  also  contains  all 
three  of  the  vitamines,  constituents  of 
certain  foods  found  by  scientists  to  be 
necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  health 
and  normal  growth.  Milk  fat  is  fre- 
quently the  most  readily  available 
source  of  vitamine  A,  which  children 
must  have  in  order  to  grow  and  develop 
normally. 

For  infants  cow's  milk  often  needs  to 
be  artificially  modified  so  that  it  more 
nearly  resembles  woman's  milk,  in 
which  the  fat  globules  are  much  smaller 
and  there  is  more  sugar. 

Milk  should  be  kept  clean,  covered, 
and  cool  from  the  time  it  is  drawn  from 
the  cow  until  it  is  used,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  bacteria  in  it  from  developing 
and  causing  it  to  spoil. 

Even  milk  that  looks  clean  may  con- 
tain germs  of  such  diseases  as  typhoid 
fever,  tuberculosis,  scarlet  fever,  septic 
sore  throat,  and  diphtheria,  if  drawn 
from  diseased  cows,  if  handled  by  per- 
sons carrying  the  germs  of  these  dis- 
eases, or  if  the  utensils  and  containers 
are  washed  in  polluted  water,  or  if  the 
milk  is  contaminated  by  flies. 

Pasteurizing  milk,  or  holding  it  at  a 
temperature  of  146  degrees  P.  for  30 
minutes,  is  the  best  practicable  method 
of  destroying  disease  producing  bac- 
teria without  producing  undesirable 
chemical  changes  in  the  milk  itself. 
Milk  for  general  use  or  for  infant  feed- 
ing can  be  successfully  pasteurized  at 
home,  and  this  should  be  done  if  there 
is  any  question  about  its  purity. 

Skim  milk,  although  lacking  in  fat,  is 
highly  nutritious  food,  especially  useful 
in  cooking  or  combining  with  other 
foods.  It  contains  practically  all  the 
protein,  sugar,  and  mineral  matter  of 
the  whole  milk. 

Condensed,  evaporated,  and  dried 
milk  may  be  used  for  many  purposes  in 
place  of  fresh  milk  when  the  latter  is 
'  ot  available.  For  feeding  children  they 
'!<>  not,  however,  entirely  take  the  place 
fresh  milk  and  need  to  be  supple* 


mented  by  fresh  green  vegetables  and 
fruit  juices. 

The  fat  in  cream  and  butter  is  very 
thoroughly  and  easily  digested  and  car- 
ries with  it  relatively  large  amounts  of 
the  necessary  growth  promoting  vita- 
mine  A. 

Cheese  contains  almost  all  the  protein 
and  fat  and  much  of  the  sugar  and  min- 
eral matters  of  the  milk  from  which  it 
is  made.  Ordinary  American  or  Ched- 
dar cheese,  for  example,  contains  a  far 
higher  proportion  of  calcium  than  does 
any  other  common  food. — Milk  and  Its 
Uses  in  the  Home.  (Fanners'  Bulletin 
1207.)   

Mother  Deserves  a  Rest. 

I  want  to  say  a  few  words  in  answer 
to  a  letter  signed  Tired  Mother  which 
I  read  in  your  paper.  I  say,  Tired 
Mother  is  exactly  right.  I  have  lived 
on  a  farm,  but  we  are  living  in  town 
now,  and  I  say  many  of  us  mothers  that 
live  in  town  have  to  put  up  with  just 
such  things  as  this  tired  mother  on  the 
farm  speaks  of.  Another  thing  I  wish 
to  speak  of:  I  love  my  children  with  all 
my  heart  and  it  is  not  my  children  I 
wish  to  speak  of,  because  as  yet  my 
children  have  never  imposed  in  such  a 
manner,  but  I  overheard  a  mother  sev- 
eral years  ago  say  that  when  her  chil- 
dren grew  up  she  intended  to  rest  and 
take  life  easy.  Did  she?  No;  those 
children  married,  had  families  of  their 
own,  and  I  don't  believe  there  was  a 
Sunday  or  a  holiday  but  what  that  tired 
mother  had  some  of  her  children  or 
grandchildren  to  work  and  cook  for.  I 
heard  this  mother  say,  "Oh,  I  am  so 
tired,  if  someone  would  only  say  once 
in  a  while,  come  on,  mother,  let's  go  to 
a  show.  But  no,  its  'Mother,  will  you 
take  care  of  the  children  till  we  go  here 
and  there,'  and  I  work  harder  now  than 
I  ever  did  when  I  was  younger." 

What  I  want  to  say  is,  children,  when 
you  are  married  and  have  your  own 
home,  don't  forget  father  and  mother. 
Invite  them  over  for  dinner  real  often. 
It  sure  rests  mother  and  oh,  how  good 
a  meal  away  from  home  tastes  once  in 
a  while.   Mother  just  loves  to  have  chil- 
dren and  the  grandchildren  come  home. 
Yes  she  does,  but  don't  let  mother  do  all 
the  entertaining.    She  has  raised  her  i 
family  and  earned  and  deserves  a  rest ' 
and  a  little  consideration. — A  Subscrib-  j 
cr,  Wyoming. 


Friendship. 

I  have  so  much  to  thank  you  for 
At  which  you  may  not  even  guess; 

Although  that  does  not  matter,  nor 
Do  I  give  thanks  the  less; 

A  happiness  in  little  things, 

The  hope  that  bids  my  courage  rise 

And  passes  like  a  whirr  of  wings 
Cleaving  the  sullen  skies. 

Because — ah,  just  that  you  are  you 
And  promise  you  will  be  my  friend, 

I  laugh  at  Time,  and  work  anew 
Henceforth  until  the  end. 

My  path  is  crossed  with  amber  light; 

The  loneliness  of  soul  is  passed; 
From   now   there   comes    no  dreamless 
night; 

My  spirit  is  made  fast. 

We  may  be  all  the  world  apart, 

Tossed  far  amidst  that  world's  affairs; 

Hiding  your  friendship  in  my  heart, 
I  know  that  someone  cares. 

All  this,  my  friend,  you  cannot  know; 

There  is  so  much  I  dare  not  say; 
My  heart  is  far  too  full,  and  so — 

I  go  upon  my  way. 
—    Sybil  Grant  in  The  London  Times. 


To  Make  Shoes  Waterproof. 

Waterproofed  leather  boots  and  shoes 
protect  the  feet  in  rain  or  snow.  For 
waterproofing  nothing  better  than  the 
simple  formulas  is  known  to  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
While  the  department  believes  that 
these  formulas  do  not  infringe  on  any 
existing  patents  or  pending  applications 
for  patents,  it  can  assume  no  respon- 
sibility in  the  matter. 

Formula  1 — 

Neutral  wool  grease,  ounces   8 

Dark  petrolatum,  ounces    4 

Paraffin  wax,  ounces    4 

Formula  2 — 

Petrolatum,  pound    1 

Beeswax,  ounces    2 

Formula  3 — 

Petrolatum,  ounces    8 

Paraffin  wax,  ounces    4 

Wool  grease,  ounces    4 

Crude  turpentine  gum  (gum  thus),  ozs.  2 

Formula  4 — 

Tallow,   ounces   12 

Cod  oil,  ounces    4 


Our  Fashion  Service. 

All  patterns  12  cents  each.  Address 
Western  Farm  Life,  Pattern  Department, 
1518  Court  Place,  Denver,  Colo. 

Read  This  Before  Ordering!  Patterns 
ordered  through  this  magazine  are 
mailed  promptly  from  the  factory  at 
Brooklyn,  N.  T.,  and  arrive  in  10  to  12 
days  from  time  order  reaches  Western 
Farm  Life.  Be  sure  to  specify  size  and 
number  of  patterns.  Write  your  name 
and  postoffice  address  plainly  to  avoid 
delay.  .These  patterns  are  handled  at 
cost,  as  a  service  to  our  women  readers. 
The  price  of  12  cents  includes  postage. 


3S32 — Jaunty  Frock  for  Crowing  Girl. 

Simply  made  and  finished  with  artistic 
embroidery;  this  model  cannot  fail  to 
please  any  girl  in  her  'teens."  In  velve- 
teen, serge,  or  wool  jersey  it  will  be 
serviceable  and  quite  smart.  The  closing 
is  under  the  left  side  of  the  flat  panel. 
This  is  a  splendid  design  for  the  use  of 
two  materials.  The  pattern  is  cut  in 
sizes  8.  10,  12  and  14  years.  A  12-year 
size  requires  2%  yards  of  material  36 
inches  wide. 

3020 — Serviceable  Model.  Comprising  a 
smart  middy  blouse,  which  may  bs  fin- 
ished to  the  waist  line  only,  and  a  pair 
cf  comfortable,  neat  bloomers,  cut  with 
ample  fulness.  For  the  blouse,  one  could 
use  madras,  linene,  linen,  serge  or  flan- 
nel. For  the  bloomers,  serge,  cashmere, 
brilliantine  or  sateen  is  desirable.  The 
pattern  is  cut  in  sizes  8,  10,  12,  14  nnd  16 
years.  It  requires  3%  yards  of  27-inch 
material  for  the  blouse  and  3%  yards 
for  the  bloomers,  for  a  12-year  size. 

8810  —  luiqiie  Jumper  Slyle.  Very 
charming  and  withal  up-to-date  is  this 
attractive  design.  The  simple  lines  will 
appeal  to  all  home  dressmakers.  The 
sleeve  may  be  finished  without  the  puff. 
This  style  is  good  for  jerseys,  tricottne. 
serge,  satin,  velvet,  duvetyn,  changeable 
taffeta,  gabardine  and  broadcloth.  Pat- 
tern is  cut  In  sizes  34,  86.  38,  40,  42  and 
44  Inches  bust  measure.  It  requires  2% 
yards  of  27-inch  material  for  tho  guimpe, 
4%  yards  for  the  dress  for  a  medium 
size.  The  width  at  the  foot  is  2  yards. 

3822.  37f>r.  ,8888 — Comfortable.  Practical 
Style,  nnd  Utility.  What  could  be  more 
desirable' for  sports  use  or  general  wear, 
than  a  suit  as  here  deplctod?  Comforta- 
ble knickers  to  which  a  simple  blouse  is 
joined,  and  over  which  a  smart  skirt  Is 
buttoned,  topped  by  a  jaunty  Jacket,  with 
convertible  collar,  nnd  neat  pockets.  Not 
only  for  golf  and  other  sports  are  knick- 
ers popular;  they  are  filling  a  long  felt 
want  in  general  dress  lines.  The  skirt 
may  be  flnlHhed  with  a  "button  closing" 
In  front,  or  only  trimmed  with  buttons. 
Anv  hlouHc  may  !>(•  used  with  the  "knlck- 
erS"  In  place  of  the  one  attached,  and 
the  knickers  nro  "good"  to  wear  With 
any  skirt  or  one-piece  dress.  Serge,  vel- 
ours, duvetyn  or  gabardine  may  be  used 
for  all  models  Illustrated,  or  blouse  Rnd 
bloomers  may  be  of  silk,  satin  or  crepe 
and  skirt  and  jacket  of  wool  or  cloth, 
velvet  or  ratine.  Tho  skirt — 3795,  Is  rut 
In  sizes  24,  26.  28,  30,  32,  31  nnd  36  Inches 
waist  measure.  The  width  at  the  foot 
Is  2  yards.  The  Jacket — 3838.  Is  cut  lit 
BlzeH  34,  36.  38,  40.  42,  44  nnd  46  Inches 
bust  meiiHurc.  The  knickers  and  blouse 
—3822,  cut  In  sizes  34,  36,  38,  10.  42,  44 


and  46  inches  bust  measure.  To  make 
this  suit  for  a  medium  size  will  require 
5  yards  of  44-inch  material  for  the  skirt 
and  jacket.  The  blouse  will  require  2% 
yards  and  the  knickers  2%  yards  of  36- 
inch  material.  This  illustration  calls  for 
THREE  separate  patterns. 

3827 — Popular  Suit  for  Small  Boy.  The 
blouse  suit  is  the  one  most  universally 
becoming  to  the  little  fellow.  This 
model  has  a  smart  inserted  pocket  and 
pleasing  collar.  The  style  is  good  for 
serge,  twill,  mixtures,  corduroy,  khaki, 
and  also   for  wash   materials  such  as 


gingham,  drill,  seersucker,  galatea  and 
linen.  Cut  in  sizes  3.  4,  6  and  8  years.  A 
4-year  size  requires  1%  yards  of  27-inch 
material  for  the  blouse  and  1%  yards 
for  thd  trousers. 

3830 — Simple  Frock  for  Mttlc  School 
Girl..  The  desirable  qualifications  of  be- 
ing easy  to  cut  and  easy  to  make  are 
shown  in  this  model.  The  long  walsted 
lines  and  plaited  skirt  are  in  "good 
style."  Taffeta  or  sergo  is  suggested  for 
this  modol;  It  also  Is  good  for  gingham, 
ehambrey,  percale  and  suiting.  Pattern 
It  cut  In  sizes  4,  6,  8  and  10  years.  A 
6-year  size  requires  2%  yards  of  36-inch 
material.  Embroidery,  braid,  or  ribbon 
will  bo  nice  for  decoration. 

3837 — Strnl«rh<  Line  Frock.  There  are 
no  boundaries  to  smart  versions  of  this 
popular  style.  In  this  instance  the  model 
simulates  attractive  redingote  lines.  The 
effect  Is  becoming  to  slender  as  well  as 
mature  figures.  Tricotinc  and  ,  satin 
could  be  hero  combined,  or  velvet  and 
satin.  Velvet  with  braiding  would  M 
nice,  or  broadcloth,  with  bands  of  krim- 
mer.  The  pattern  is  cut  In  sizes  34,  36, 
38,  10,  42,  44  and  46  Inches  bust  measure. 
The  width  at  the  foot  is  about  2  ynrdH 
To  make  the  dress  for  a  38-inch  bust 
measure  requires  4  V4  yards  of  40-inch 
material. 

:t.%78 — Bnny  to  Make  Apron.  Cut  In  sizes 

small.  34 — 36;  medium.  38 — 40;  large,  42 
— 44;  extra  large.  46 — 48  Inches  bust 
measure.  Medium  size  requires  4S 
yards  of  27-lnoh  material.  Gingham, 
seersucker,  ehambrey,  lawn,  drill,  per- 
cale, alpaca,  and  sateen  may  bo  uBed  for 
this  style. 
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Profitable  Farm  Poultry 

W.  E.  VAPLON. 

Questions  about  the  farm  flock  promptly  answered  by 
letter.  Free  advice  on  all  phases  of  poultry  production. 
Address  all  inquiries  to  Poultry  Department,  Western 
Farm  Life,  Denver,  Colorado. 


Ration  for  Laying  Hens. 
Following  is  the  Cornell  ration  for 
laying  hens,  with  directions  for  feeding: 
Scratch  Grain  (Formula  200) 
500  pounds  cracked  corn. 
■  200  pounds  barley. 
2<>0  pounds  wheat. 
100  pounds  heavy  oats. 
Feed  by  hand  morning?  and  afternoon 
hi  deep  straw  litter. 

Xash  Mixture  (Formula  201) 
10*0  pounds  wheat  bran. 
100  pounds  wheat  middlings. 
100  pounds  corn  meal. 
100  pounds  ground  oats  or  ground  bar- 
ley. 

100  pounds  meat  scrap. 

3  pounds  salt. 

Feed  dry  in  hopper. 

Amount — Feed  according  to  the  appe- 
tite of  the  birds;  no  definite  rule  can  be 
given.  Feed  scantily  of  grain  in  the 
morning  and  give  all  the  grain  they  will 
eat  in  the  afternoon  in  time  to  find  it 
before  dark.  There  should  be  no  grain 
in  the  litter  at  noon;  when  found,  it  in- 
dicates feeding  too  much  in  the  morn- 
ing. 

In  general,  feed  by  weight  two  or 
three  parts  of  grain  to  two  parts  of 
mash.  When  the  birds  are  laying  heav- 
ily they  should  consume  a  larger  amount 
or  mash. 

Litter — Induce  exercise  by  feeding  all 
grain  in  dry,  clean  straw  litter,  6  to  8 
inches  deep.  The  common  straws,  in 
their  order  of  desirability,  are  wheat, 
oat,  barley,  rye  and  buckwheat,  shred- 
ded or  cut  cornstalks;  shavings  or 
leaves  may  be  used  where  straw  is  not 
available.  All  feed  and  litter  should  be 
strictly  clean  and  free  from  mustiness, 
mold  or  decay.  Serious  losses  frequent- 
ly occur  from  these  sources,  due  to  the 
spores  which  may  develop  into  fungus 
molds  in  the  lungs  or  intestines. 

Green  Feed — A  green  range  of  al- 
falfa, clover  or  grass  furnishes  the  ideal 
condition.  When  these  are  not  available 
it  is  necessary  to  give  the  birds  some 
kind>of  succulent  food.  Mangel  beets, 
cabbage,  sprouted  oats  or  green  clover 
are  usually  considered  the  best  green 
feeds.  If  these  are  not  obtainable,  ap- 
ples and  potatoes  make  a  valuable  addi- 
tion to  the  ration.  Feed  at  noon  in  such 
amounts  as  the  birds  will  clean  up  be- 
fore night  This  will  require  about  35 
to  40  pounds  per  week  for  100  hens. 
Decayed  or  frozen  feeds  should  not  be 
used,  as  they  are  a  common  source  of 
digestive  disorders. 

Grit  and  Oyster  Shell— Hard,  sharp 
grit  is  necessary  for  grinding  feed;  oys- 
ter shell  to  supply  lime  for  egg  shells. 
Neither  will  replace  the  other. 

Water — One  dozen  eggs  contain  about 
one  pint  of  water.  Clean,  fresh,  pure 
water  should  be  kept  constantly  before 
the  hens  and  should  be  renewed  at  least 
once  daily. 

Moist  Mash. — Recommended  only  to 
hasten  the  development  of  late  hatched 
pullets  or  to  help  in  keeping  up  egg  pro- 
duction of  hens  in  late  summer,  espe- 
cially those  which  are  not  to  be  used 
for  breeders  the  following  spring. 

Breeds — This  ration  is  recommended 
for  all  breeds,  but  it  is  to  be  varied  as  to 
the  method  of  feeding.  In  the  case  of 
heavier  varieties,  feed  more  scantily  of 
grain  in  the  morning  and  so  encourage 
exercise. 

Substitutes  and  Additions — All  sub- 
stitutes or  changes  in  the  ration  should 
be  made  gradually. 

Shrunken  or  feed  wheat  is  recom- 
mended in  place  of  milling  wheat  be- 
cause the  latter  is  needed  for  human 
consumption.  In  nutrient  value,  feed 
wheat  is  between  wheat  and  wheat 
screenings.  Wheat  screenings,  are  often 
loaded  with  weed  seeds  and  dirt,  but 
good  screenings  may  be  used  if  the 
price  is  low  enough. 

Mustiness  in  feed  wheat,  wheat 
screenings  or  any  feed  may  be  detected 
by  taste  or  odor.  The  odor  is  made 
more  apparent  by  the  application  of 


BABY 


Fifteenth  -^,mual  Season. 
MJ.t~M.Lf  1  Book  your  order  with  us.  All 
TJTfTTC  leading  varieties  from  best 
^HIVAO  IPiP,.t„|     Hojranized  Hocks. 
The  kind  that'*  bred  to  lay.  With  years  of  ex- 
perience at  the  business  and  the  proper  equip- 

cauVv;  Chelton  Poultry 
you  best  servire.      tj   Co.  Box  3 

Writ*   for  price  list.  Alcott  Sta.,  Denver 


MRBCCnC  Mo<t  Profitable  pure-bred 
■  HXCU*  Northern  raJaed  chickens. 
rJucka,  «ee*e,  turkeys  Fowls,  eua.  Incubators 
at  re/lured  prices  29tb  year.  Largest  plant. 
I-arge  valuable  poultry  hook  and  catalog  free. 
n.  F.  HIUHRT  U..  ItiM    iMntit*,  Mitt. 


moist  heat  Hold  the  sample  in  the 
closed  hand  for  a  few  minutes  or  pour 
hot  water  on  the  sample.  Musty  feeds 
are  dangerous. 

Buttermilk  or  skimmed  milk  may  be 
used  in  place  of  meat  scrap,  allowing 
about  12  to  14  quarts  per  100  hens  per 
day. 

Green  cut  bone  is  a  very  stimulating 
feed  and  should  be  used  with  care.  It 
is  not  safe  to  feed  unless  it  is  fresh.  If 
fed  in  amounts  of  about  one-half  ounce 
per  hen  per  day,  it  may  be  used  to  re- 
place half  of  the  meat  scrap. 

Clover  chaff,  either  dry  or  steamed,  is 
relished  by  the  hens  and  may  be  advan- 
tageously used  to  add  variety  to  the  ra- 
tion.   

Cornell  Chick  Ration. 

The  chick  feeding  ration  developed  by 
the  poultry  department  of  Cornell  Uni- 
versity is  as  follows: 

This  ration  will  not  give  the  best  re- 
sults unless  the  chicks  be  given  range 
on  fresh  sod  and  have  provision  for 
shade : 

The  Ration. 

Grain  Mixture  No.  1  (Formula  202) — 

5  lbs.  cracked  corn  (fine). 

3  lbs.  cracked  wheat. 
2  li.s.  pinhead  oats  or  oat  flakes. 

Grain  Mixture  No.  2  (Formula  204) — 

6  lbs.  cracked  corn  (medium), 

4  lbs.  wheat. 

Grain  Mixture  No.  3  (Formula  200) — 

500  lbs.  cracked  corn. 

200  lbs.  barley. 

200  lbs.  wheat- 

100  lbs.  heavy  oats. 
Mash  Mixture  No.  1  (Formula  203) — 

2  lbs.  wheat  bran. 

1  lb.  wheat  middlings. 

1  lb.  corn  meal  or  hominy. 

1  lb.  sifted  meat  scrap  (best  grade). 
Mash  Mixture  No.  2  (Formula  205) — 

2  lbs.  wheat  bran. 

1  lb.  wheat  middlings. 
1  lb.  corn  meal  or  hominy. 
1  lb.  ground  oats. 
1  lb.  meat  scrap. 
Mash  Mixture  No.  3  (Formula  201) — 
100  lbs.  wheat  bran. 
100  lbs.  wheat  middlings. 
100  lbs.  corn  meal. 
100  lbs.  ground  oats. 
100  lbs.  meat  scrap. 
3  lbs.  salt. 

The  Method:  One  Day  to  Two  Weeks 
— Grain  mixture  No.  1  fed  in  litter  three 
times  a  day.  Mash  mixture  No.  1  moist- 
ened with  sour  skimmed  milk  fed  twice 
a  day.  Combine  chopped  green  food 
with  the  mash. 

Two  to  Six  Weeks — Grain  mixture  No. 
1  fed  in  litter  twice  a  day.  Mash  mix- 
ture No.  1  moistened  with  sour  skimmed 
milk  fed  once  a  day.  Mash  mixture  No. 
1  (dry)  available  one-half  day. 

Six  to  Twelve  Weeks — Grain  mixtui*e 
No.  2  fed  in  litter  three  times  a  day. 
Dry  mash  (mixture  No.  2)  always  avail- 
able. 

Twelve  Weeks  to  Maturity — Grain 
mixture  No.  3  fed  in  litter  twice  a  day. 
Mash  mixture  No.  3  hopper  fed.  One 
meal  of  moist  mash  if  it  is  desired  to 
hasten  development 

Further  Directions: 

L  Skimmed  milk  is  considered  indis- 
pensable for  chicks  during  the  first 
week.  In  order  to  insure  that  all  chicks 
get  the  milk  it  is  advisable  to  dip  the 
chick's  beak  in  milk  before  it  gets  any 
other  food.  (This  can  best  be  done  when 
removing  chicks  from  the  incubator.) 
Give  milk  to  drink  as  long  as  it  is  avail- 
able. 

2.  Feed  the  grain  mixture  with  bran 
and  grit  in  a  trough  on  the  first  day. 
Afterwai'd  feed  grain  alone  in  the  litter. 

3.  Do  not  overfeed.  The  chickens 
should  always  be  waiting  and  ready 
when  the  next  feeding  time  comes. 

4.  Promote  health  by  inducing  the 
chicks  to  exercise  and  keep  busy. 

5.  Provide  fine  grit  and  charcoal  from 
the  start. 

6.  Keep  the  water  fresh  and  clean. 

7.  Make  all  changes  gradually. 

8.  Give  grass  range  or  plenty  of 
green  food. 

9.  Get  the  chicks  out  of  doors  as  soon 
as  possible. 

10.  If  the  chicks  fill  up  on  dry  mash, 
do  not  exercise  and  are  not  hungry  for 
the  grain  feeding,  remove  the  mash 
part  of  the  time. 

11.  Feed  moist  mash  sparingly. 

12.  Feed  only  good  grade,  wholesome 
feeds. 


$10.00  FREE  TO  POULTRY  RAISERS 

If  you  are  making  money  out  of  your 
farm  poultry,  see  page  14. 


Lice  and  mites  thrive  only  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  poultry;  anybody  can 
choose  whether  to  raise  vermia  or 
chickens. 


500  Pullets  Lay  22,660  Winter  Eggs 


In  Novemb 


December 


id  January. 


Eggs  sold  to  the  market  for  $1,400,  and      Oil  Eft  D     I'm.    ■     o  U  ii 
produced  with  $200  worth  of  feeds  $llOU  rTOIlt    ill  J  IflOniDS 

THEY  WILL  DO  THE  SAME  FOR  YOU  when  WINTER  EGG  PRODUCTION  IS  BRED 
INTO  THEM.  RESULTS  ARE  CERTAIN.  If  you  ret  the  WINTER  BGC8  and  BIO  PROMTS 
you  must  have  FRANTZ'S  BRED-TO-LAY-IN -WINTER  LEGHORNS.  Hatching  egjen  Guaranteed 
Fertile  and  50,000  Strong  Chicks  you  can  Depend  Upon,  from  our  1,800  Tested  Winter 
Laying  Hent.  Also  stock.  Come  and  see  u*.    Catalog  h*ee.  Write 

Osee  C.  Frantz,  Box  F,  Rocky  Ford,  Colo. 

Special  prices  to  early  buyers  on   large  chickens. 


M  Order  Now  for  EGGS  OR  BABY  CHICKS 

From  Our  Bred-to-Lay 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 


The  FOWLER  EGG  FARM  STRAIN  OF  LEGHORNS  has  been  bred  for  eggs,  Hoganized  and 
type-tested  for  so  many  years  that  they  will  give  you  a  LARGER  FLOCK  AVERACE  of  Wg 

white  eggs  and  make  you  more  real  money  than  any  other 
strain  of  Leghorns  in  the  west.  Our  customers  say  so  when 
sending  back  year  after  year  for  more  eggs  and  chicks  from 
The  Fowler  Egg  Farm.  A  customer  at  Avondale,  Colo., 
writes:  "Can  I  get  500  r-hickfr'in  March T  I  bought  <•> 
from  you  lost  year;  raised  238  pullets  and  221  cockerels. 
I  bad  2,000  chicks  in  all  from  four  other  poultry  farms. 
Your  chicks  were  by  far  the  best  and  healthiest  that  I  re- 
ceived, I  cannot  say  too  much  for  the  QUALITY  of  your 
stock;  they  are  just  as  fine  as  can  be  had."  These  kind  of 
letters  and  repeat  orders  are  what  count.  There  is  a  reason. 
After  many  years  af  careful  breeding  and  selecting  for  increased  egg  produc- 
tion  we  have  developed  a  strain  of  extra  large  Leghorns  that  lay  big  white  eggs.  Our  pullets 
mature  quick,  many  laying  at  4  months  and  18  days  and  weighing  4  to  5  pounds  in  less  than 
9  months.  The  long  deep  bodied  kind  with  large  looped  and  folding  combs.  You  cannot  get 
better  laying  stock  at  twice  our  prices,  no  matter  where  you  go.  Write  for  Catalog,  prices 
and  facts  from  customers  before  you  buy  eggs  or  chicks.    Its  free  and  tells  alL  Write 

FOWLER  EGG  FARM,  Route  1-B,  Fowler,  Colo. 


getFOWLER  egg 
i  FARM 

LEGHORNS 
tor  EGGS 


1,000  EXHIBITION  LEGHORNS 

============  PURCHASED  ====== 

Blakeland  Farms  has  purchased  the  entire  flock,  nearly  1,000  birds,  EX- 
HIBITION S.  C.  "WHITE  LEGHORNS,  formerly  owned  by  Mountain  View 
Poultry  Farms,  Edgewater,  Colo.  No  expense  has  been  spared  in  the  devel- 
opment of  this  flock.  Among'  them>are  some  of  the  most  noted  winners  in 
this  country. 

40 -Acre  Breeding  Farm 

Blakeland  has  become  a  forty-acre  breeding  institution  of  two  distinet 
strains  second  to  none  in  this  country. 

BLAKELAND  BUSINESS  LEGHORXS.  Origin,  D.  Tancred  Strain,  the  heaviest 

laying  strain  in  America. 
BLAKELAND  EXHIBTION  LEGHORXS.   Origin,  D.  W.  Young  strain. 
Place  your  orders  now  for  EGGS.  CHICKS.  PULLETS.  COCKERELS, 
PAIRS,  TRIOS  and  PENS  at  BARGAIN"  PRICES. 
Write  for  Catalogue  B. 

BLAKELAND  FARMS    :::     Littleton,  Colo. 


LOWER'S  POULTRY  FARM 

ABVADA,  COLORADO. 

Has  developed  a  strain  of  all-year  laying  Single  Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds 
that  will  lift  your  mortgage  and  put  you  in  th*;  way  of  making  money  with 
poultry.    Descriptive  Booklet  on  Request. 

STOCK,  EGGS  FOR  HATCHING,  BABY  CHICKS. 


SUNRISE  S.  C,  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Bred  for  heavy  winter  egg  production,  and  they  do  it.  100  pullets  laid  in  the 
three  winter  months  4,848  eggs,  and  better  results  later.  You  can  do  the 
same  when  the  winter  egg  is  bred  in  them.  Give  our  winter-laying  Leghorns 
a  chance  and  you  will  be  convinced.  Write  now  and  get  our  price  list  on 
guaranteed  fertile  hatching  eggs  and  husky  strong  baby  chicks  that  will 
live,  from  free  range  flocks.  We  have  a  few  matured  cockerels  for  this  year's 
breeding  for  sale,  from  $2  up  to  $5. 

SUNRISE  POULTRY  KARH, 
F.  W.  Stanbridtrc  &  Son,  R.  R.  3.  Rocky  Ford,  Colo. 


COCKERELS 

Rhode  Island  Reds 

Early  hatched  vigorous  birds  from  the  noted 
ROMOCO  Strain  of  heavy  producers — bred  up 
by  "The  Jack  Monroes." 

AGENTS  FOR 

DARLING'S    MEAT    CRISPS— High  Protein 
Content. 

ROMOCO  MASH — $1.00  in  20-lb.  bags. 


Catalogue   W   ob  request. 

Romoco,  Littleton,  Colo. 

Booking  Orders  Now  for  Baby  Chicks  and 
Hatching.  Eggs — 1922  Delivery. 


SINGLE  COMB 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

200  heavy  winter  laying  pullets  lay 
9.887  winter  eggs  in  Nov..  Dec.  Jan. 
Eggs  sold  to  the  market  for  $411. 76, 
with  $71.65  worth  of  feed.  Profit, 
$340.11. 

HATCHING  EGGS,  GUARANTEED  FERTILE. 
DAY-OLD  CHICKS. 
Catalog  Free  on  Request. 

The  Ordway  Poultry  Farm, 


J.  Sfhleiningr. 


Ordway,  Colo. 


Free-Co/iAei/s  Poultry  Book 


80  paces  chock  full  of  information  about  the  I  

reartner  of  thicks,  culling  of  hens.  etc.  Tells  bow  to  k«rs 
eauckeaa  healthy  and  how  to  make  them  pay.  Whether  a 
becraoer «r  a  professional .  Conkers  Book  la  wort*  <tv»;r» 
Mm  Sent  for  6  cents  m  stamps  to  pay  postage-. 
THE  G.  E   COKKEY  CO.  KU 
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Farmers'  and  Stockmens'  Exchange 

Advertisements  will  be  inserted  in  this  department  for  7c  per  word ;  four  or  more 
consecutive  insertions,  5c  a  word  each  insertion.  Remittances  can  be  made  by  postoffice 
money  order  or  personal  check.  Every  figure  and  initial  counts  as  one  word.  Guaranteed 
circulation  55,000  copies  each  issue.  Send  us  a  trial  advertisement.  Write  for  proof  show- 
ing how  these  columns  pay  advertisers. 


POULTRY 


PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 


PURE   BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS — $2  AND 
$ 3 ;  none  toetfer     A.  J.  Joslyn.  Gillette,  Wyo.  £ 


PURE  BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS  FOR  SALE 
— $3  to  $10,  if  taken  "at  once.    Enos  Plessin 
ger,  Cheyenne  Wells,  Colo, 


300  BIG  FINE  BARRED   ROCK  COCKERELS; 

pullets  $5  up;  utility,  show  birds.  Dr.  Flippin, 
Stromsburg,  Nebr.  >  


BARRED     PLYMOUTH     ROCKS,  BRED  FROM 
trap-nested  heavy  laying  stock;  winners  in  pub- 
lic contest.   John  Tobias,  Wheatridge,  Colo. 


SOME  "EXTRA"  GOOD  BARRED  ROCK  COCK- 
erels  from   prize-winning  stock;   dark  narrow 
barring;  $3  and  $5  each.    Floyd  L.  Day,  Yuma, 
Colo. 


BARRED     PLYMOUTH     ROCKS — COCKERELS, 
both  dark  and  light,  $3,  $4  and  $5  each.  Brad- 
ley and  Latham  strains.    Chester  Blunt,  Route 

1,  Greeley,  Colo.  

PUREBRED  BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS,  BIG- 
boned,  weU  barred,  from  laying  strain,  $2.50 
to  $5.    Eggs  for  hatching,  $6.00  per  hundred.  R. 
D.  Mutz,  Fowler,  Colo.  


BARRED  ROOKS — THOMPSON'S  "RINGLETS," 
dark,  narrow  barring,  big-boned,  vigorous  cock- 
erels; heavy  laying  strain;  $3  to  $7.50;  satisfac- 
tion guaranteed.    Arthur  Waechter.  Yuma,  Colo. 


LEGHORNS. 


ROSE-COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN  COCKERELS; 

State  Fair  winners,  $2.50  each;  3  for  $6.  Mrs. 
John  Heins,  Gresham,  Nebr.  


WHITE  LEGHORN  EGGS  FOR  HATCHING — 
Walker's  winter  layers;  bred  to  Geo.  Ferris' 
300-egg  strain  cocks;  15  eggs,  $2;  30,  $3.50; 
50,  $5,  prepaid.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Baron  P.  Ramsey, 
R.  R.  No.  1,  LaJunta,  Colo.  


BIG  TYPE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  COCKERELS 
and  hatching  eggs  for  salt.  Colorado  State 
Fair  Utility  Class,  seven  premiums  out  of  a  pos- 
sible 15;  and  champion  male  of  the  show.  Canon 
City  Show,  utility  class,  four  firsts.  All  cham- 
pion ribbons  over  all  breeds.  Catalog.  W.  W. 
Goodwin,  R.  F.  D.  No.  2,  Canon  City,  Colo. 


WALKER'S  WHITE  LEGHORNS  —  SIXTEEN 
years  in  business;  Hogariized  stock;  breeders 
160  to  250  egg  type.  Why  waste  time  and  money 
on  common  stock,  when  our  heavy  laying  strain 
will  start  you  right  at  small  cost.  We  hatch  in 
Buckeye  mammoth  incubators,  consequently  we 
Can  sell  you  better  chicks  cheaper  than  those  who 
still  use  old-style  machines.  Chicks,  eggs.  Write 
for  catalog.  Riverside  Poultry  Farm,  H.  D.  Walker 
&  Sons,  Rural  2,  La  Junta,  Colo.  


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS. 


8-POUND  DARK  GLOSSY  R.  C.  RED  COCKER- 
ela,  $2.50  to  $5.    Charles  Sigle.  Lucas,  Kan. 


TURKEYS. 


TO  EXCHANGE — YOUNG   PURE-BRED  WHITE 
Holland  toms  for  torn    or  hens.    Ralph  Smith, 
Carlton,  Colo. 


IDEAL  MAMMOTH  BRONZE  UNRELATED  TOMS. 

20 — 32  lbs.,  $10 — $20;  hens,  $6 — $8.  Scott 
Linville,  Lamar,  Colo. 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE — TOMS,  20  TO   45  LBS. 

$10 — $35;  15-lb.  pullets,  $8.  Laura  Ullom 
Route  2.  Lamar,  Colo. 


PUREBRED   MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEY! 

Fine  stock.  S.  C.  Buff  Leghorn  cockerels,  Fairy 
White  Indian  Runner  Drakes.  A.  L.  Overmyer, 
Wiggins,  Colo. 


GEESE. 


FANCY  LARGE  TOULOUSE  GEESE,  17  LBS.,  $4 
Charles  Sigle,  Lucas,  Kas. 


LICE  AND  MITE  REMEDY. 


MODERN  LICE  AND  MITE  REMEDY  WILL  AB 
solutely  remove  lice,  mites,  stick-tight,  blue 
bugs  and  all  the  blood-sucking  pests  from  your 
chickens.  It  absolutely  cleans  your  poultry  prem 
ises  of  all  breeds  of  vermin,  by  putting  it  in  the 
drinking  water.  Write  R.  D.  Laing,  Rt.  2,  Box 
06,  Denver,  Colo. 


INCUBATORS. 


FOR  SALE — ONE    SURE-HATCH  INCUBATOR 
200-egg;  one  Porter  Incubator,  200-egg;  one 
52-inch   canopy  top   brooder.     Also   48  Sicilian 
Buttercup  hens.    C.  F.  Fuller,  Carbondale,  Colo. 


THE  DENVER  INCUBATORS  WILL  HATCH  EV 
cry  egg  any  other  machine  will  hatch,  besides  some 
others  won't  hatch.  The  price  is  right,  the  serv- 
ice right,  and  the  incubator  is  right.  Colony 
Brooders — Hot-Blast,  coal  burning  brooders,  or 
Sol-Hot  oil  burning  brooders,  will  raise  your 
chicks  to  perfection.  The  Denver  Incubator  Co 
&  Hatchery,  173  S.  Broadway,  Denver,  Colo. 


PET  STOCK 


FERRETS. 


FERRETS    FOR    SALE — PRICE     LIST  FREE 
Book  on  ferrets,  10c.    Ferret  muzzles  25c  each 
Bert  Ewell,  Wellington,  Ohio. 


LIVE  STOCK 


REGISTERED     HEREFORD     BULLS — DOMINO 
Anxiety  bred.     Priced  to  sell.     Mrs.  Mattie 
Flowers,  Moriarty,  N.  M.  


HOLSTEIN     AND     GUERNSEY     CALVES,  $25 
each,  crated  for  shipment  anywhere.  Edgevvood 
Farms,  Whitewater,  Wis. 


RANGE     BULLS — REGISTERED  HEREFORDS 
and  Shorthorns;  reasonable  prices.    The  Lowell 
Purebred  Cattle  Co.,  Union  Stock  Yards,  Denver. 


CHOICE    SINGLE    COMB     RED  COCKERELS; 

also  eggs  and  chicks.     Gifford  Ernest,  Rocky 

Ford.  Colo.  

ROSE   COMB    RED   COCKERELS    FROM  VERY 

best  laying  strain;  county  fair  winners,  $4  to 

$10 .    Mrs.  Hieber,  Burns,  Wyo.  

ROSE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS,  THE  LARG- 

est  and  heaviest  laying  strain  in  the  west;  ex- 
cellent color;  country  raised,  wonderful  birds. 
Mature  cockerels,  $3  to  $15.  Satisfaction  guar- 
anteed.   Will  ship.    E.  J.  White,  1229  17th  St.. 

Denver,  Colo.     Phone  Champa  600.  

 FAVEROLLES.  

FOR  SALE — THREE     WHITE  FAVEROLLES 

roosters;  have  the  five  toes  and  muff;  breed 
originated  from  Faverolle,  France.  Mrs.  Gilbert 
Ecker,  Rt.  2,  Box  69,  Limon,  C'o'o.  

ORPINGTONS. 


8.  C.  BUFF  ORPINGTON  COCKERELS,  $3  AND 
$5.    J.  P.  Kautfman,  Route  2.  La  .Linta,  Colo. 

SEVERAL  VARIETIES. 


"1949  COCKERELS.  HATCHING  E(i<.S,  49  VA- 
rieties."  Free  book.    Aye  Bro^.,  Box  17,  Blair, 

K*br.   

DUCKS — ROUEN'S,  KEVINS.  RUNNERS,  MUS 
covys.   Geese,  African,  China,  Toulouse.  John 

Bass,  Betteudorf,  low  a. 


FOR  SALE — REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULLS, 
show  winners;  some  ready  for  service,  and  some 
smaller  ones,  or  woujd  trade  for  a  car  or  two  of 
good  alfalfa  hay.  Cannavale  Stock  Farm,  Bar- 
low, Kan. 


HEREFORDS  FOR  SALE— THE  BIG  STRONG 
vigorous — raised  out  of  doors  and  Anxiety-bred 
kind.  A  well  marked  bunch  of  these  yearling  bulls 
are  ready  for  service  now.  Can  you  use  any  of 
them?    J.  O.  D.  Ranch,  Aroya,  Colo. 


HORSES. 


ONE    BLACK    IMPORTED    REGISTERED  PER- 
cheron  stallion  for  sale  or    exchange.  Enos 
Plessinger,  Cheyenne  Wells,  Colo.  


HOGS. 


ORION  CHERRY  KING  15TH  BOARS  OUT  OF 
Defender  sows  will  put  extra  dollars  in  your 
hog  lot.      The  price  is  right.    J.  O.  D.  Ranch, 
Aroya,  Colo. 


FAMOUS  EDGEMOOR  DUROC  JERSEY  YEAR 
ling  gilts,  average  400  pounds,  bred  to  cham- 
pion bojr  for  spring  farrow;  also  open  spring  gilts 
of  exceptional  type.  The  results  of  many  years' 
careful  breeding.  W.  H.  Marshall,  Rt.  3,  Lit 
tleton,  Colo. 


BABY  CHICKS — PUREBRED.     ALL  LEADING 
varieties  from  best  laying  strains;  satisfaction 
guaranteed.     Send   for  big   illustrated  catalog 
Loup  Valley  Hakhery,  Box  140,  Gushing.  Neb. 


PULLETS,  COCKERELS,  BABY  CHICKS,  OF 
■11  leading  varieties  at  low  prices.  These  are 
purebred  from  heavy  laying  strains;  satisfaction. 
Of  coume.  Also  booking  orders  for  early  hatched 
baby  chicks.  Write  for  prires.  Denver  Baby 
Chi'-k  Co.,  243«  W.  43d  Ave.,  Denver,  Colo.  


IT  IT  WEARS  FEATHERS  WE  HAVE  IT  OR 
-  will  get  it  for  you.  Spangled  Hamburg*.  March 
hatch  Barred  Rock  and  Whit"  Wyandotte  pullets. 
Extra  choice  lot  cockerel*  priced  right.  Champ- 
ney'a  Poultry  Yard*,  2057  S.  Broadway,  Denver. 
BABY  CHICKH^KIFTKKVT H  A  N  NT  A  L~ SKA  HON. 
■  Book  your  order  with  us.  All  leading  varieties 
from  the  bent  selecU-d  Hagonized  !i'x-ks.  The 
kind  that's  bred  to  lay.   Witti  yean  of  experience 


•t  the  U 

your  re»i 
Write  fa 
Alcott  H 
BABY  I 


rr  equipment  to  wet 
ve  you  bent  service. 
Poultry  Co.,  Box  8, 


CHICKS — HATCHED  FROM  THE  BEST 
Hoganized  laying  fi'x-k*  in  Colorado,  and  every 
One  haa  a  good  chance  to  live  and  make  you 
money.  Every  one  hatched  in  our  DenvM  hatch- 
try,  capacity  3d, 000  eggs.  Non-freaca  fount*, 
ke«T>  water  warm  un.1  make  lwrr<  liy  more  eggs. 
THI  ua  your  want".  Tli"  Denver  Ini'iihator  Co.  A 
ll.it/-liery.  173  S.  Broadway.  Denver.  Colo.  

CHNMI 


fEY'H  QUALITY  BABY  CIIIX — TO  MY 
customers  and  protective  new  ones,  beg 
to  state  I  shall  open  the  192  2  ■aMon  about  Feb. 
14,  and  am  prepared  to  bock  order*  for  this  or 
later  dates.  Payment  of  1  u  %  of  your  order  se. 
cure*  booking.  Generally  speaking,  prices  wll) 
rule  lower  for  the  coming  wium;  the  earliest 
batches  will  wll  ot  about  Ml  for  100  lota.  My 
Chi*  will  be  fully  up  to  the  standard  maintained 
during  my  ouart«-r  of  a  cestufy  In  tin-  poultry 
buoinesa,  ana  the  one  word  quality  will  be  the 
"«login"  of  all  chlx  sent  out.  I  want  your  buel« 
n<  mi  on  these  line*  and  will  keep  my  end  up. 
'  i  mipner'a  Poultry  Yards,  2057  H.  Broadway, 
o  -it,  Colo. 


^10.00  nun  TO  POULTRY  RAISERS 
If  you  are  making  money  out  of  your 
farm  poultry,  see  page  14. 


DUROC  HOGS — 35  SELECTED  REGISTERED 
sows  and  gilts  due  to  farrow  in  March;  mated 
to  son  of  Scissors,  grandson  of  Big  Bone  Giant 
Royal  Pathfinder  4th;  also  September  pigs  that 
will  please  the  most  critical  buyer.  Write  or  come. 
Dr.  C.  O.  Rice,  Mountain  View  Duroc  Farm,  Den- 
ver, Colo. 


FARMS  AND  RANCHES 


SACRIFICING  34,  80  OR  120 — GEORGE  WOR- 

tbi-m,  Worland,  Wyo.  .  

WANTED^TO  HEAR  FROM  OWNER  OF  LAND 
for  sale.    O.  K.  Hawley,  Baldwin,  Wis. 


OKLAHOMA  FARMS — WRITE    FOR   FREE  AG 
ricilltural  booklet.    Board  of  Commerce,  Shaw- 
nee, Okla. 


FOR  SALE  OR  TRADE— IMPROVED  HALF  SEC- 
tion,  with  water;  good  reasons  for  selling.  J. 
E.  Harron,  Alamosa,  Colo. 


CASH  BUYERS  WANT  FARMS,  SPniNG  DELIV- 
ery,  from  owners  only.     K.  A.  McNown,  334 
Wilkinson  Building,  Omaha,  Nebr.  


WANTED — TO  HEAR  FROM  OWNER  OF  GOOD 
ranch  for  sale.     State  cash  price,  full  partic- 
ulars. D.  F.  Bush,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


SELL  YOUR  PROPERTY  QUICKLY  FOR  CASH, 
no    matter   where    located.      Particulars  free. 
Real  Estate  Salesman  Co.,  Dept.  11.  Lincoln,  Neb. 


SELL,  BUY  OR  EXCHANGE,  FARM  OR  CITY 
property,   quickly,   no   matter   where  located. 
Circular  "G"  free.  Farm  Hales  Bureau,  Barry.  111. 


WANTED — TO  HEAR  FROM  OWNER  HAVINO 
farm  for  sale;  give  particulars  anil  lowest  price. 
John  J.  Black,  8 3rd  Street,  Chippewa  Falls,  Wis. 


HELP  WANTED 


RAILWW  MAIL   AND  GOVERNMENT  CLERKS 
—Carriers,  $125— $190;    experience  unnecee- 
aary;  particulars  free.     Write  Mokane  Institute, 

Dept.   fi03,   Denver.  Colo. 


STUDY  BOOKKEEPING  BY  MAIL — TAKE  AD- 
vantage  of  the  long  evenings;  easy  to  loarn; 
rites  low;  sample  lesson  free.     Stevens  Point 

Bogigeaa  College,  Stevens  Point.  Wis.  

SALESMEN  WANTED  FOR  COLORADO  AND  AD- 
Joining  statea  to  sell  Western  Farm  Life.  Ex- 
pcrWtK-c  In  HiiH  line  unnecessary.  Men  with  cars 
preferred.  A  good  paying  proposition  to  men  who 
produce.  Apply  Circulation  Manager,  Western 
Farm  Life,  1618  Court  Place,  Denver,  Colo. 


Questions  About  the  War  Finance 
Corporation  Answered. 

(Continued  from  Page  4.) 

money  on  his  stock  in  order  to  take  care 
of  his  present  obligations? 

Yes.   Through  a  bank  or  loan  company. 

Can  a  farmer  who  is  a  tenant  with  but 
a  one-year  lease  borrow  money  from  the 
War  Finance  Corporation? 

Yes.  Being  a  tenant  will  not  militate 
against  him. 

Can  loans  be  secured  upon  grain?  hay? 
potatoes?  wool?  etc. 

Yes. 

Does  the  War  Finance  Corporation  in 
passing  on  applications  take  into  con- 
sideration the  value  of  "moral  risk?" 

Yes.  The  War  Finance  Corporation  is 
performing  a  service  of  relief  in  the 
present  period  of  economic  depression. 
It  fully  appreciates  the  value  of  moral 
risk,  as  well  as  the  value  of  previous  ex- 
perience of  the  applicant  and  his  ability 
to  carry  his  obligation  through  to  a  suc- 
cessful conclusion.  Yet,  while  the  Cor- 
poration is  prepared  to  go  farther  in  this 
respect  than  is  possible  for  a  banking 
institution  operating  under  the  estab- 
lished state  and  federal  banking  laws,  it 
must  not  be  construed  that  the  Corpora- 
tion can  or  will  set  aside  fundamental 
principles  of  prudence  and  judgment  in 
making  advances.  Sound  business  prin- 
ciples must  govern. 

The  Rate  of  Interest. 

What  rate  of  interest  is  charged? 

The  interest  rate  will  be  determined 
from  time  to  time  by  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors.    The  present  rates  are  5%  to 
(Turn  to  Page  14.) 


WANTED — MEN,  WOMEN,  OVER  17,  COMMENCE 
$90  to  $135  month.  Raise  to  $190.  U.  S 
Government  steady  positions.  Short  hours;  paid 
vacations;  pleasant  work.  Common  education  suf 
ficient.  Write  immediately — todaj — for  free  list 
positions  now  open.  Franklin  Institute,  Dept. 
W125,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  


SEEDS 


HUBAM  CLOVER — CERTIFIED  SEED   OF  THE 
earliest  strain,  Idaho  grown.    De  Kalb  County 
Agricultural  Ass'n,  DeKalb,  111. 


ALMOST  ANY  VEGETABLE  GARDNER  AROUND 
Denver  will  testify  that  for  satisfactory  results 
our  seeds  did  better  than  any  other.  They  will 
again  this  year  because  our  tests  for  purity  and 
germination  run  high.  Wouldn't  vou  like  our 
1922  year  book  (free)?  Send  for  it  today.  The 
Rocky  Mountain  Seed  Co.,  Denver,  Colo.  


LUMBER 


FIR  LUMBER,  MILLWORK,  RED  CEDAR  SHIN 
gles,  fence  posts,  from  mills  to  you.    Send  bill 
for   delivered    prices.     Lansdown,    Box  909M, 
Everett,  Wash. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


HONEY. 


"THEBESTO  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  HONEY," 
none  better;  satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money 
back;  five-pound  can,  postpaid  $1.50.  Send  re 
mittance  with  order.  Write  for  price  on  large 
quantities.  The  Colorado  Honey  Producers  Asso 
ciation,  Denver,  Colo.   


GROCERIES.  MEATS,  ETC. 


SEND  FOR  OUR  WHOLESALE  WEEKLY  PRICE 
lists;  it  will  keep  you  posted  on  the  rock-bot- 
tom prices,  and  will  help  you  save  from  25  to  40 
per  cent  on  your  supplies.  Stock  Growers  Wkole- 
sale  Supply  Co.,  1523  19th  St.,  P.  O.  Box  1442, 
Denver,  Colo.     


ARMY  GOODS. 


SALVAGE    AND     SURPLUS    SALE    OF  ARMY 
goods.    Denver  Army  Store,  1443  Larimer  St., 
Denver,  Colo.    Write  for  price  list. 


PATENTS. 


PATENTS — BOOKLET  FREE.  HIGHEST  REF 
erences.  Best  results.  Promptness  assured. 
Send  model  or  drawing  for  examination  and  opin- 
ion. Watson  E.  Coleman,  Patent  Attorney,  624 
F  St.,  Washington,  D.  O. 


BUTTER  WRAPPERS. 


GUARANTEED  BETTER  BUTTER  WRAPPERS — 
100,   60c;    250,   $1.50;    500,   $2.50;  1,000, 
$4.25,  printed  to  order.  Home  Specialty  Co.,  Mid- 
dleton,  Idaho. 


TOBACCO. 


HOMESPUN  CHEWINO  AND  SMOKING  TOBAC- 
CO, 5  lbs.  $1.25;  10  lbs.,  $2.50;  20  lbs.,  $4. 
Farmers'  Union,  Mayfield,  Ky.  


TOBACCO — KENTUCKY  NATURAL  LEAF  CHEW- 
ing,  10  lbs.  $3;  20  lbs.,  $5;  smoking,  10  lbs., 
$2.50;  20  lbs.,  $4.     Walter  Veal,  Agt.,  Sedalia, 

Kentucky. 


TOBACCO — NATURAL  LEAF,  SWEET  AND 
mellow  hand-picked  chewing  or  smoking,  5  lbs., 
$1.50;  10  lbs.,  $2.60.  Smoking,  20  lbs.,  $4. 
Furnish  free  recipe  for  preparing.  Quality  and 
delivery  guaranteed.  Farmers'  Tobacco  Exchange, 
Sedalia,  Ky.    '   ; 


TANNING. 


LET  US  TAN  YOUR  HIDE — COW  AND  HORSE 
hides  for  fur  coats  and  robes.  Cow  and  steer 
hides  into  harness  or  sole  leather.  Catalog  on 
request.  The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Co.,  Roches- 
ter, N.  Y. 


INVENTIONS. 


INVENTIONS  WANTED — CASH    OR  ROYALTY 
for  ideas.    Adam  Fisher  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  204, 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 


AUTO  PARTS. 


WE  HUE  A  COMPLETE  STOOK  OF  DIFFER- 
entlals,  transmissions,  auto  parts,  springs, 
axles  and  accessories;  prices  50  per  cent  of  list. 
Inquiries  given  prompt  attention.  Keystone  Auto 
Wrecking  Co.,  174S  Oak  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo, 


 KODAKS:  

Lustre  prints — nothing  better  for  ko- 

lak  pictures.  Sample  roll  finished  for  26c. 
Free  mounting  corners  with  each  order.  Heed 
Studio,  Nort   Kas. 


TRAPPLRS'  POISON. 


GOES'   LIQUID   POISON   CAPSULES   KILL  EUR 
animals  on  spot;  sixteenth  season  in  market; 
xeellent  result «;  tlrrtt -class  testimonials.    Freo  clr- 
ii l  i r,  when  mentioning  this  paper.    Edmund  Goes, 
Milwaukee,  Wis.     Station  E. 


[Ill  KS 


HAVE  AGENTS'  COMMISSIONS — BUY  DIRECT 
— We  have  complete  stock  of  fruit,  shade  and 
ornamental  trees,  vines.  Send  us  your  list  for 
|>ricos.     Northern    Colorado    Nursery   Co.,  Fort 

Collin,.  ColO. 


ASPIRIN 

%  — ■ — 
Name  "Bayer"  on  Genuine 


Beware!  Unless  you  see  the  name 
"Bayer"  on  package  or  on  tablets  you 
are  not  getting  genuine  Aspirin 'pre- 
scribed by  physicians  for  twenty-one 
years  and  proved  safe  by  millions.  Take 
Aspirin  only  as  told  in  the  Bayer  pack- 
age for  Colds,  Headache,  Neuralgia, 
Rheumatism,  Earache,  Toothache,  Lum- 
bago, and  for  Pain.  Handy  tin  boxes  of 
twelve  Bayer  Tablets  of  Aspirin  cost 
few  cents.  Druggists  also  sell  larger 
packages.  Aspirin  is  the  trade  mark  of 
Bayer  Manufacture  of  Monoaceticacid- 
ester  of  Salicylicacid. 


NO  STUMP  TOO  BIG  FOR  THE 

WAND  POWEfc 

<U$SiumpPu]Ier 


_  One  man  with  a  K  can 
rip  out  any  stump  that  can 
be  pulled  with  the  best  inch 
•teel  cable.  No  Disjini — No 
Expense  for  Teams-  or  Power 
Works  byleverage — same 
principle  as  a  jack. 
Made  of  the  finest  steel — 
guaranteed  against  breakage 
Endorsed  by  U.  S.  Gov- 
ernment experts. 

Write  today  for  free  book- 
let on  Land  Clearing. 
Ths  Fiizpatrick  Products 
Corporation 
99  John  St.,  New  York 
952  Mission  Street,  Box  g  5 
Sao  Francisco,  CaL 


New  KlrsHn  ONE  MAN 

Stump  duller  «  . 

r  Price  ^ 

Complete 

*395J 


W  Lowest  priced  One  Man  a 
M  Stump  Poller  —  light,  fast,  M 
■  pow 

V 


powerful.  Weighs  only  100 
Ib3.  —  manufactured  by  I 
makers  of  the  famous  J 

STUMP  1 
PULLERS  ' 

Price  Includes  tool  steel 
ratchet  bar — carbon  slenl  dogt 
—  all  steel  long  tapped  chain— 
xtension  bar,  hooka,  and  atoel 
hor  cublo. 

Try-It  f or 900ays  Zs££%3gi&S! 

Writ©  for  90-d«y  offer  and  Fre*  Catalog  —  or 
oer*J6.00and  Day  84  50  when  Poller  wrtree. 


A.  J.  KIRSTIN  COMPANY 
4404  First  St.aCscanaba.MieK. 


5— Good— $  | 
Magazines  JL 

Woman's  World,  (Monthly))  Our  Price 

Good  Stories,  (Monthly)/***  |W| 

American  Woman,  (Monthly)  >,p  J 
Mother's  Magazine,  (Monthly)  i  AtJj  Fjy£ 
The  Farm  Journal,  (Monthly)/  fori  year 

ORDER  BY  CLUB  NUMBER  206 

A  Dollar  Bill  will  do— We  take  the  risk 

Send  at!  orders  to 

Whitlock  &  Summerhays 

25  North  Dearborn  Street,  CHICAGO 


Kodak  Film  Developed  1 

Prints  4c  to  Oc.  lvt 
MAIL  IN  YOUR  FILM. 

ONE  DAY  SERVICE 

NO  DELAY. 

EASTMAN  KODAKS, 
ALBUMS,  FILM,  ETC. 

S«-nd  for  CataloK  mid  Price  I, Int. 

MileHighPhotoCo. 

Established  1005. 

321-23-25  17th  St.  Denver,  Colo. 


Writo today  for  i  <•  >■  Cata- 
log nnri  mducod  prices  on 
cnKitlU  Wlndmillfl,  Faed 
UrioUara.ctc.  big  Daxifnina 
In  alt  atylaa 
and  <  wo 
njumifiu-UiTo, 


SWEtPFHO  WINDMILL  CO. 
OHINOtfl  7th  A  Holllday.  j 
$22.   Topaka,  K*n»a».J 


$10.00  FREE  TO  POULTRY  RAISERS 

If  you  are  making  money  out  of  your 
farm  poultry,  sec  page  14. 
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SELL  YOUR  MILK -FEED 

A£C  CAlf  MEAL 


Dairying  and  Hog  Raising 

All  letters  regarding  commercial  and  t'-r-hnlcal  features  of  dairy  farming 
and  hog  production  promptly  answered.  Address  all  i:onnnunl<  atlonu  to 
Dairy  Department,  Western  Farm  Life,  Denver,  Colorado. 


Meditations  of  a  Scrub  Bull. 
They  call  me  a  scrub  bull;  yet  I  have 
a  pedigree.  I  tvas  sired  by  a  scrub, 
dam'd  by  a  scrub  and  am  treated  like 
a  scrub,  and  I  sometimes  think  that  I 
am  owned  by  a  scrub.  My  tribe  out- 
numbers purebred  bulls  four  to  one. 
Just  why  I  should  exist  is  a  mystery  to 
me.  Yet,  I  am  not  responsible  for  it. 
I  was  brought  into  the  world  without 
my  consent  and  I  shall  probably  leave 
it  against  my  will.  In  the  meantime  I 
am  getting  the  most  vicious  publicity, 
principally  through  the  farm  press. 
They  say  I  am  a  renegade  and  an  abom- 
ination, and  should  be  exterminated. 
Dairymen  passing  my  owner's  farm 
look  at  me  with  contempt;  even  the 
cows  show  me  no  respect.  My  own 
daughters  seem  to  hold  a  grudge 
against  me,  saying  that  I  am  respon- 
sible for  their  low  production.  I  cannot 
argue  the  point,  for  it  is  true.  But  what 
can  I  do?  My  owner  must  think  a  lot 
of  me  personally,  or  he  would  not  con- 
tinue to  support  me,  knowing  that  I 
tan  never  improve  the  quality  of  his 
herd  or  be  a  source  of  profit  to  him. 
These  cow  testing  associations  are  cer- 
tainly showing  me  up,  and  I  can  see  the 
handwriting  on  the  wall.  My  tribe  is 
doomed!  tinder  the  keen  competition 
and  low  prices  of  good  purebred  bulls 
there  will  soon  be  no  place  on  the  farm 
for  me.  So,  good-bye.  I  may  be  gone 
but  not  forgotten,  for  I  have  retarded 
the  development  of  the  dairy  industry 
f  or  many  years. — J.  E.  Dorman. 


Hogs  Needed  on  Dairy  Farms. 

A  survey  of  128,374  dairy  farms  show 
nearly  90  per  cent  raised  hogs;  89.7  per 
tent,  to  be  correct.  Of  this  number 
79.42  per  cent  were  owned  by  the  men 
living  on  them  and  averaged  215.3  acres 
en  66.59  per  cent  of  which  were  modern 
hog  houses. 

Because  skim  milk  and  buttermilk 
are  high  in  their  digestible  protein  and 
cany  a  good  bit  of  mineral  matter,  they 
give  best  results  when  combined  with 
such  feeds  as  corn  and  barley.  Fortu- 
nately the  carbohydrate  feeds  with 
which  these  by-products  combine  so  well 
are  those  found  most  largely  in  the  sec- 
tions wher£  dairying  is  well  developed. 
Combinations  of  skim  milk  with  other 
protein  supplements  such  as  oil  meal, 
middlings,  and  tankage,  show  skim  milk 
to  have  a  considerable  advantage,  gains 
being  larger  and  more  economical  than 
with  the  other  nitrogenous  feeds. 

The  latest  dairyman  of  note  to  add 
hogs  to  his  dairying,  is  former  Governor 
Lowden  of  Illinois.  A  Holstein  breeder 
for  years,  and  recently  elected  president 
of  the  Holstein  Association,  he  has  ac- 
cumulated a  fine  herd  at  his  Sinnissippi 
Farm,  just  out  of  Oregon,  111.  A  short 
time  ago  he  employed  Lee  M.  Gentry, 
only  son  of  N.  H.  Gentry,  the  well- 
known  Berkshire  breeder,  Sedalia,  Mo. 
The  training  Lee  received  at  the  hands 
of  his  father  qualifies  him  for  a  herds- 
man of  outstanding  ability.  The  founda- 
tion for  a  herd  has  been  laid  in  seven 
sows  and  a  boar  from  the  Gentry  farm, 
which  carry  the  blood  of  all  the  great 
boars  Mr.  Gentry  ever  bred  or  used,  in- 
cluding Longfellow,  one  of  the  noted 
boars  of  the  breed.  With  the  milk  by- 
products from  the  Holsteins,  Governor 
Lowden  will  no  doubt  have  some  fine 
hogs. 

It  is  difficult  to  put  an  exact  valua- 
tion on  skim  milk  as  a  supplemental 
feed  with  pigs.  The  rule  which  has 
often  been  laid  down  by  Hoard's  Dairy- 
man is  as  follows:  To  find  the  value  of 
100  pounds  of  skim  milk  when  fed 
alone,  multiply  the  market  price  of  live 
hogs  in  cents  per  pound  by  five.  If  fed 
in  combination  with  corn  or  barley,  mul- 
tiply by  six. 

Another  common  valuation  is  to  con- 
sider 100  pounds  of  skim  milk  worth 
the  price  of  one-half  bushel  of  corn  in 
hog  feeding.  In  some  experimental 
work  ft  has  been  shown  that  when  corn 
has  a  valuation  of  $30  per  ton,  skim 
milk  ia  worth  46  cents  per  100  pounds. 
With  com  worth  $60  per  ton,  this  val- 
uation on  skim  milk  would  be  doubled, 
making  it  92  cents  per  100  pounds. 
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LOWER 

FENCE 

i  PRICES 

Ei-  ••»•■  during 
.  oolr  -1C4  »tyi»« 

Ct  YtTtrmm  Mid  (J*U»«t 
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In  a  125-day  feeding  trial  at  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Agricultural  College  and  in 
two  62-day  trials  at  the  South  Dakota 
Experiment  Station,  it  has  been  found 
that  buttermilk  of  good  quality  is  just 
as  valuable  in  feeding  pigs  where  the 
cereal  is  corn. 

It  would  appear  as  the  better  part  of 
wisdom  that  every  dairyman  should 
have  some  hogs. — Jas.  E.  Downing. 


Treating  the  Labor  Right. 

St.  Joe  valley  is  in  northern  Idaho, 
in  Benewah  county.  St.  Joe  river  flows 
through  it,  and  the  lowlands  on  each 
side  of  the  river  banks  are  of  a  silt  for- 
mation as  fertile  as  the  Nile  valley  in 
Egypt,  judging  from  the  crops  raised 
by  some  of  the  farmers  there.  Part  of 
the  valley  is  in  the  Indian  reservation. 
Part  of  it  was  homestead  land  or  timber 
claims  which  included  the  lowland.  To 
obtain  water  power,  a  dam  had  been 
built  farther  down  the  river,  with  the 
result  that  water  backs  up  the  valley 
part  of  the  year,  submerging  some  10,- 
000  acres  of  land. 

We  visited  a  dairy  farmer  in  this  val- 
ley, says  Chris  Johnsen,  Dairy  Manu- 
facturing Specialist  of  the  Western  Of- 
fice of  the  Dairy  Division.  This  farmer 
with  others  had  constructed  a  dike  to 
keep  the  water  off  the  land,  at  a  cost  of 
about  $102  an  acre.  He  kept  26  Holstein 
cows  on  his  80  acres,  and  he  claimed  he 
could  double  the  number  and  feed  them 
on  this  land.  He  had  sold  100  tons  df 
hay,  and  his  oat  field  had  yielded  110 
bushels  of  oats  per  acre.  The  president 
of  a  local  bank  also  told  of  the  enorm- 
ous yields  of  oats  and  hay. 

The  farmer  visited  had  a  spring  with 
capacity  to  fill,  an  inch-and-i-half  pipe, 
the  water  being  of  a  temperature  of  46 
degrees.  He  had  built  a  fine  milk  house 
with  a  cooling  tank  in  which  he  could 
keep  his  cream  cans  sunk,  and  thus  hold 
his  cream  in  very  good  condition.  He 
had  a  set  of  fine  buildings  on  the  place. 

Taking  us  into  the  basement  of  the 
dwelling  house  he  showed  us  a  large 
billiard  table.  Asked  what  he  had  that 
for,  he  said:  "For  the  boys;  I  would 
rather  have  them  scrap  here  than  be 
hanging  around  up  town."  We  inquired 
how  many  boys  he  had,  and  he  informed 
us  that  he  had  none  of  his  own;  this  was 
for  the  boys  that  worked  on  the  place. 
Afterwards,  on  the  spacious  and 
screened  front  porch  we  saw  two  fine 
beds,  and  the  farmer  volunteered  the 
information  that  the  boys  always  slept 
there  in  summer  time.  It  occurred  to 
us  that  here  perhaps  was  a  solution  of 
the  farm  labor  problem.  The  well  made 
up  beds  would  manifestly  be  preferable 
to  sleeping  in  the  hay  mow  to  avoid  the 
necessity  of  the  delousing  process  which 
often  has  to  be  undergone  after  spend- 
ing a  season  in  a  western  farm  bunk 
house.  Outcast  treatment  is  likely  to 
produce  outcasts;  while  if  the  help  is 
treated  well,  they  are  likely  to  want  to 
measui'e  up  to  their  surroundings. 

This  fertile  valley,  if  fully  utilized, 
would  seem  to  be  capable  of  making  a 
large  number  of  farms  and  feeding 
many  hundred  cows,  which  would  suf- 
fice to  support  several  good  creameries. 


Livestock  Notes. 

C.  S.  Bratt  &  Sons,  breeders  of  Hamp- 
shire hogs,  will  hold  a  bred  sow  sale  at 
their  farm  near  Arapahoe,  Neb.,  Feb- 
ruary 20.  Their  catalogs  are  now  ready 
for  distribution.  Those  who  are  inter- 
ested in  Hampshire  hogs  should  not  fail 
to  write  them  for  a  catalog.  They  are 
the  owners  of  the  famous  DeKalb's  King 
16th.  48685. 


Farmers  and  stockmen  who  are  in  the 
market  for  bred  sows  or  a  herd  boar 
should  write  John  D.  Brown  or  Harold 
A.  Tabor,  Laird,  Colo.,  for  descriptive 
catalogue  of  their  combination  sale  of 
Durocs.  Sale  will  be  held  at  Wray,  Colo., 
February  1.  There  will  be  offered  thirty- 
one  bred  sows  and  seven  boars.  All  are 
choice  animals — the  Pathfinder,  Sensa- 
tion, Cherry  King,  or  Gano  breeding.  See 
sale  announcement  in  this  issue. 


We  are  in  receipt  of  a  communication 
from  N.  Vj.  Mosher  &  Son,  breeders  of 
Hampshire  Hogs.  Hugo,  Colo.,  who  report 
the  following  sales:  One  choice  Hamp- 
shire sow,  bred  to  Lookout  Superb,  sold 
to  Mr.  W.  B.  Roberts  of  Iola.  Colo.  Two 
very  fine  gilts  to  Mr.  L.  W.  Harmon  of 
Rifle.  Colo.  One  good  young  boar  to  Mr. 
L.  F.  Calvin  of  Stratton.  Colo.  One  nice 
boar  pig  to  Mr.  Haldo  Kjosnes  of  Genoa, 
Colo.  One  choice  young  boar,  sired  by 
Lookout  Superb,  to  Mr.  K.  F.  Billington 
of  Wetmore,  Colo.  One  choice  young  boar 
sired  by  Lookout  Superb  to  Mr.  E.  J.  El- 
liott of  Strasburg,  Colo.  One  choice  boar 
pig,  sired  by  Hugo  Chief,  to  Mr.  A.  D. 
Ef-'gleston  of  Salida.  Colo.  The  above  are 
all  breeders  of  purebred  Hampshire  hoge 
and  know  the  value  of  the  Hampshire 
hog. 


COSTS 
ONLY 

M3 

WHAT 
TOUR 
MUM 
SELLS 
FOR 

ADY&CROVE  HXV^W^^VS^ 


SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 

OR  MONEY  REFUNDED 

We  want  you  to  give  A.  &  C.  calf  meal  a  fair  trial.  WE 
KNOW  it  will  raise  better  calves  for  one-third  what  your 
milk  sells  for.  TO  PROVE  IT  TO  YOU  we  want  you  to  order 
100  pounds.  Any  time  within  thirty  days  if  you  are  not  con- 
vinced that  it  will  do  everything  we  claim,  we  will  return 
your  money. 

WE  WILL  SHIP  DIRECT  TO  YOU 

if  your  dealer  does  not  handle  it.  WRITE  TODAY 


MICA  GREASE 


NOT  an  ordinary  " grease  "  but  real 
powdered  mica,  mixed  with  clean 
sreaae.  It  keep*  wheel*  in  alignment, 
lessens  the  strain  of  heavy  loads.  Always 
uniform  and  always  good.  Keep  a  can 
wherever  you  may  need  it. 
Sold  in  1  and  3  lb.  tins,  10  and  25  lb.  galvan- 
ized rails.  At  reliable  dealers  everywhere. 

THE  CONTINENTAL  OIL  CO. 

(A  Colorado  Corporation) 
Butte  DENVER  Pueblo 

Cheyenne  Great  Falls 

Albuquerque       Boise      Salt  Lake  City 


400 

BU.  PER 
ACRE 


$950 

PER 
A  ACRE 


Sonderegger's  Prizetaker  OidonSt%^Vah.!d^»w 

Globe  Onion  for  home  or  market.  It  grows  to  an  immense  size,  but  is  fine-grained,  mild  and  of 

delicate  flavor.  Fine  for  fall  and  winter  one.  Frank  Woodfill.  a  Nebraska  fanner,  wrote:  "Six  Soaderescer 
Prizetaker  Onions,  set  side  by  aide,  measured  22  inches.  I  used  100  lbs.  of  nitrate  of  soda  and  crew  sOObasssa* 
of  Prizetaker  Onions  on  less  than  one  acre.  They  were  the  finest  onions  I  ever  crew." 

Campbell's  Early  Crape       Perfection  Currant       Everbearing  Raspberry 

A  new  variety,  vigorous  growth.  In  oar  entire  experience  this  is  the  The  wonderful  new  St.  Regis.  First 

very  hardy,  very  early   and  an  best  bearer,  the  largest,  eweeteet  to  hnr  Mil  amtJnwq  till  kt«  Oeb^ 

•vbojxWt  b«»er.  Good  .htppw;  keeps  end  euiot  to  pick.   Hicb.  mild  fia'or.  J.  ?  .T^M 

for  weck«  «f  t«r  rlpenlns.  lea  «-id  nd  f«w  octde.  ber.  Very  hardy.  Yields  feet  smsa, 

Taw  Priced  on  all  kinds  of  Fruit  Trees  and  Plants.  Vegetables.  Flower  and  Field  Seeds;  Shrobs.  etc. 

Get  our  big  Illustrated  Catalog,  eetit  free.  fM) 

SONOERECGER  NURSERIES  &  SEED  HOUSE,  45  Court  8treot,  BEATRICE,  WEB. 


HE  SMOKES*  MEAT 

WITHOUT  A  FIRE 


Washington    Farmer    Simply  Applies 
Liquid  Smoke — Flavor  Is  Improved 
and  All  Shrinkage  Prevented. 


Victor  Hillhouse  of  Conconully,  Wash., 
smokes  meat  by  simply  painting  it  with 
Wright's  Smoke. 

"I  am  convinced  that  it  is  the  only 
system  of  smoking  meat,"  says  Mr. 
Hillhouse.  "No  more  of  the  smoke  house 
way  for  me.  I  wouldn't  be  without 
Wright's  Smoke  if  it  cost  $10." 

Thousands  have  found  that  the 
Wright  method  improves  the  flavor, 
keeps  meat  sweet  and  free  from  in- 
sects and  prevents  all  shrinkage. 
Wright's  Ham  Pickle,  mixed  with  salt, 
sugai'-cures  meat  to  perfection. 

Get  these  genuine,  guaranteed  Wright 
Pure  Food  Products  from  your  dealer. 

Simply  send  your  name  to  E.  H. 
Wright  Co.,  834-C  Broadway,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  for  valuable  illustrated  book 
on  expert  methods  of  curing  meat.  Also 
learn  how  you  can  get  a  complete, 
highest-grade  butchering  set  lowest 
factory  cost. — Adv. 


Color  Your  Butter 


"Dandelion  Butter  Color"  Gives  That 
Golden  June  Shade  and  Costs 
Really  Nothing.  Read! 
Before  churning  add  one-half  tea- 
spoonful  to  each  gallon  of  cream 
and  out  of  your  churn  comes  butter  of 
Golden  June  shade  to  bring  you  top 
prices.  "Dandelion  Butter  Color"  costs 
nothing  because  each  ounce  used  adds 
ounce  of  weight  to  butter.  Large  bottles 
cost  only  35  cents  at  drug  or  grocery 
stores.  Purely  vegetable,  harmless, 
meets  all  State  and  National  food  laws. 
Used  for  50  years  by  all  large  cream- 
eries. Doesn't  color  buttermilk.  Ab- 
solutely tasteless. 

Wells  &  Richardson  Co.,  Burlington,  Vt. 


$10.00  FREE  TO  POULTRY  RAISERS 
If  you  ai'e  making  money  out  of  your 
farm  poultry,  see  page  14. 


Melotte.  manufacturer  of  the 
greatest  cream  separator  the 
world  has  ever  known,  an- 
nounces a  sweepingr  eduction 
in  prices.  Take  advantage  of 
this  condition  while  it  lasts. 
Buy  now  asd  save  money. 

Self  Balancing  Bowl 


The  MeJotte  bowl  is  self-bal- 
ancing. Positively  cannot 
get  out  of  balance,  therefore 
cannot  vibrate.  Can't  remix 
cream  with  milk.  Buns  so 
easily,  bowl  spins  £5  minutes 
after  you  stop  cranking  un- 
less you  apply  brake.  No  other 
separator  needs  a  brake  Bowl 
chamber  is  porcelain  lined. 

Catalog  FREE! 

Write  for  new  Melotte  cata- 
log containing  full  descrip- 
tion of  this  wonderful 
cream  separator  and  the 
Btory  of  M.  J  ale*  Mritta. 
Its  inventor. 


$7$ 


after  30  Days 

Free  Trial 


30  days'  free  trial- then,  if  satisfied,  only  17.60  and  • 
few  easy  payments— AND  — the  wonderful  Belgium 
Melotte  Separator  is  YOURS.  Don't  boy  any 
se  par  at  or  ontil  yon  have  found  out  all  yog  cam 
about  the  Melotte  and  details  of  our  16-year  guar- 
antee which  is  infinitely  stronger  than  any  sspersr 
tor  guarantee    Write  TODAY. 

The  Melotte  Sep  a  rator.H.  £3.  Babsoa.  U.S.Mtr. 

2445  Prince  St,  Berkely,  Calif. 
Dept.  33S1,  2843  W.  19th  St..  Chicago,  111. 


24 


95  Jhn&ucon,  ^ 

Upward  CREAM 

SEPARATOR 


Or,  trial.  Easyrurining'.easilycleaned 
Skims  warm  or  cold  milk.  Different 
from  picture  which  shows  larger  ca- 
pacity machines.  Get  our  plan  of  easy 
MONTHLY  PAYMENTS 

and  handsome  free  catalog:.  Whether 
dairy  ia  large  or  small,  write  today. 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 
»«»  7100  B»rnkrW*»,  N.  V. 
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$10 


in 


Poultry  Raisers 


If  you  are  a  farmer,  a  farmer's  wife,  son  or  daughter,  and  have  been 
making  monej'  out  of  a  flock  of  poultry,  we  want  to  know  just  how  you  are 
doing:  it.  We  wish  to  show  those  of  our  readers  who  are  not  yet  alive  to 
the  possibilities  of  poultry  raising  on  the  farm  and  ranch,  what  they  are 
missing  by  not  taking  full  advantage  of  the  opportunity  and  raise  more  and 
better  poultry. 


What  we  want  is  facts 

and  information  about  raising  poultry 
on  the  farm.  We  want  this  informa- 
tion so  that  other  farmer  readers  will 
be  able  to  profit  by  your  experience. 
You  must  give  your  own  actual  expe- 
rience, you  cannot  "borrow"  the  expe- 
rience of  someone  else  and  write 
about  it. 


We  will  pay  $5.00 

to  the  one  writing  us  the  best  letter 
in  which  they  explain  how  they  make 
money  out  of  their  poultry.  The  sec- 
ond best  letter  $3.00,  and  the  third 
best  letter  $2.00.  Honorable  mention 
will  be  made  of  all  other  letters  suit- 
able to  be  published. 

Do  not  fear  that  lack  of  writing  ability  will  handicap  you  in  competition 
for  the  prizes.  The  letters  will  be  judged  entirely  upon  value  of  facts  that 
they  represent.  „  . 

The  size  of  your  flock  is  not  essential.  If  you  have  a  small  flock  and  have 
handled  it  successfully,  the  method  is  just  as  valuable  as  if  you  had  a  large 
one.    All  we  want  is  a  plain  ordinary  letter  from  you. 

The  following  are  suggestions  for  some  of  the  information  you  can  sup- 
ply: When  you  began  raising  poultry;  how  you  developed  your  flock;  the 
number  you  had  a  year  ago;  how  you  fe,d,  housed  and  cared  for  them;  how 
and  when  you  set  your  hens;  if  you  used  an  incubator  or  brooder;  your  ex- 
perience; how  you  care  for  baby  chicks;  how  you  market  your  eggs  and  live 
poultry;  what  profit  you  are  making;  what  you  plan  to  do  this  year. 

Your  letter  must  reach  us  by  February  1.  The  time  is  short;  so  get  busy 
right  away.   Address  your  letter  to  the 

EDITOR,  POULTRY  DEPARTMENT, 

WESTERN  FARM  LIFE 

1518  COURT  PLACE,  DENVER,  COLORADO. 


SHORTHORNS. 


Sam  Ball  Shorthorns 

Are  the  big  hardy  kind  that  make  good  under 
the  most  trying  range  conditions.  At  the  head 
of  the  herd-  is 


Big 
Sandy 


From  this  herd  came  the  sires  of  the  grand 
champion  carlot  steers  at  the  1920,  1921  Na- 
tional Western.  We  have  for  sale  just  what  you 
want  in  both  male  and  female  animals.  Pre- 
war prices.    Write  us  your  wants. 

SAMUEL  BALL,      WRAY,  COLO. 


Use  a  Short- 
horn Bull 


The  Shorthorn  steer  is 
easily  made  ready  for 
market  at  any  age  from 
calfhood  to  maturity, 
having  a  few  extra 
pounds  as  a  calf  and 
200  or  more  at  matur- 
ity, and  quality  enough 
to  top  the  market.  It 
pays  to  grow  Shorthorn  beef.  The  good  Milk- 
ing Shorthorn  cow  is  the  most  valuable  farm 
cow.  American  Shorthorn  Breeders'  Associa- 
tion, 13  Dexter  Par*  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 


SUNNYSIDE  ROBERT 

SHORTHORNS 

We  have  for  sale  cows,  and  cows  with  calves 
by  side,  and  heifers.  Scotch  and  Scotch  tops. 
A  few  choice  bulls  left.  We  make  'em  make 
good.     Write  us. 

GLEASON  &  BLAZER,  Kiowa,  Colo 


SHORTHORN  BULL  FOR  SALE. 
ADVOCATES  URR,  roan,  calved  Sept.,  1919. 
Bred  by  H.  F.  Harmon.  Sire,  Imp.  Advocates 
Model  647679.  Dam,  Maid  Marian  138613; 
•Ire,  Gladstone  239813.  Dam,  Merry  Maid 
2d  29528;  dam.  Nonpareil  Victor  2d  2682f»5. 
D»m,  Merry  Maid  7 2d;  sire,  March  Knight 
1881  OS.  Dam,  Imp.  Winsome  Maid;  sire, 
MarcbUon  192330. 

H    F.  HARMON,  BOULDER,  COLO. 


Werai.e  SHORTHORNS 

For  Both  Beef  and  Milk. 

"The  Farmer's  Cow" 

We  hare  never  used  a  nurse  cow  on  our  place. 

The  CORNFORTH  LIVESTOCK  Co. 

ELBERT,  COLO. 


SHADELAND  STOCK  FARM 

IIKEKDER8  OF 

SHORTHORN  CATTLE 

Hard  headed  by  Maxwalton  Rustler,  a  grand- 
son of  Avondale. 

Cheater  White  horx  of  beat  breeding  stock 
for  aale.  Also  Ringlet  Barred  Rock  eggs  for 
batching.   Q.  W.  BALL  k  SONS,  Pierce,  Colo. 


Ill.lll.l  OHI)<4. 


THK  MARKET  LOOKS  PROMISING. 
RESTOCK  NOW  WITH 

HEREFORDS 

Horn*  choice  heifer  calves  and  a  few  bulla 
of  B»au  Hmtoe  and  Bright  Stanway  breeding 
a  re  for  Mia. 

J.  D.  Craighead,  La  Junta,  Colo. 


N 


ursing 

your  opportunity 

Trained  Our   training  school 

Kurcoc  offers     facilities  of 

nurses  big.  modern,  standard 

Earn  hospital.    Full  three 

$30  to  $50  y°ur  course    of  in- 

a  W«»«»lr  struction.  Lecture 

<*  vtcciv  an(j  ciass  room  spe- 

cial   courses.  Diplo- 
mas acceptable  to  all 
state  boards. 
Pleasant,   comfortable  nurses' 
home  with  opportunities  for  re- 
creation, rest,  social  and  mental 
betterment,  regardless  of  relig- 
ious faith. 

Splendid  building  and  equip- 
ment, beautiful  grounds,  desir- 
able climate,  modern  city. 

Write  at  once  for  full  informa- 
tion and  enrollment  blank. 

Address  Sister  Superior 

ST.  MARY  HOSPITAL 


Salvage  and  Surplus  Stock 


OF 


Army  Goods 

Post  Army  Store 

921  18th  SL        Denver,  Colo. 

Mail  Orders  promptly  filled. 
Write  for  complete  price  list. 


Have  You  Purebred 
Livestock  to  Sell  ? 

Western  Farm  Life  can  find 
the  buyers  for  you  and  at  the 
same /time  build  a  state-wide 
reputation  for  your  herd.  A 
good  many  successful  breeders 
have  put  their  selling  problems 
up  to  our  Breeders'  Department 
and  are  glad  they  did  so.  It 
ia  paying  them  In  dollars  and  ' 
cents. 

Write  for  literature  giving 
full  Information  regarding  the 
circulation  of  Western  Farm 
Life  In  each  county,  the  cost  of 
advertising,  the  cost  of  live- 
stock cuts  and  other  valuable 
Information.  Address 

BREEDERS'  DEPARTMENT, 

Western  Farm  Life 

1518  Court  Place, 
Denver,  Colo. 


D.  S.  Polled  Herefords 

Oowa  from  Polled  Plato,  herd  headed  by 
POLLKT)  SUCCESS  A  3rd.  Young  bulla  and 
heifer*  for  aale. 

Smith  Livestock  Co. 

CHIVINQTON,  COLO. 


From  the  Nation's  Capital. 

(Continued  from  Page  9.) 
fully  employed  in  private  industry,  and 
a  smaller  percentage  of  such  projects 
shall  be  undertaken  during  periods  when 
private  industry  is  competing  for  la- 
bor. 

Thomas  H.  MacDonald,  chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Roads,  appearing  before  the 
committee  on  the  Kenyon  bill,  said  the 
number  of  automobiles  and  motor  trucks 
registered  in  the  United  States  in- 
creased from  501,000  in  1910  to  9,750,- 
000  in  1921,  while  the  expenditures  for 
highways  increased  from  $120,000,000 
in  1910,  to  $286,101,000  in  1918,  and  to 
$600,000,000  in  1919.  These  figures 
show  that  we  have  neglected  to  provide 
for  new  highways  and  maintenance  in 
the  years  of  vast  increase  in  motor  ve- 
hicles, making  necessary  large  appro- 
priations for  roads  in  the  next  ten 
years. 

Bill  Intended  to  Promote  Better  For- 
estry.— The  Snell-McCormack  bill,  on 
which  hearings  are  now  in  progress,  is 
regarded  by  foi-estry  specialists  as  a 
long  step  in  the  direction  of  better  for- 
estry and  it  has  the  indorsement  of  the 
forestry  officials  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  This  bill  provides  through 
co-operation  between  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment, the  states  and  the  owners  of 
timberlands,  for  adequate  protection 
against  forest  fires,  for  reforestation  of 
denuded  lands,  and  for  extension  of  na- 
tional forests. 

Problems  Before  Good  Roads  Con- 
gress.— In  announcing  the  call  for  a 
good  roads  congress  to  be  held  in  Chi 
cago,  January  16  to  20,  H".  E.  Bowlby 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Roads,  says 
that  85  per  cent  of  American  roads  are 
yet  to  be  improved.  It  is  not  now  a 
question  of  raising  the  money  required 
to  build  the  good  roads  so  much  as  it 
is  the  problem  of  spending  wisely  the 
large  sums  available  in  every  state  for 
this  purpose.  The  passenger  automo 
bile  and  motor  truck  industries  are  ab 
solutely  dependent  for  their  stability 
upon  good  roads.  In  establishing  our 
highway  systems  and  in  building  our 
roads  the  motor  traffic  of  the  future 
must  be  gauged  and  ample  provision 
made  for  a  rapid  increase  in  the  volume 
and  weight  of  highway  traffic.  Our 
highways  must  be  planned  to  meet  fu- 
ture rather  than  present  needs,  and 
built — not  for  a  day — but  for  all  time. 

To  Provide  Help  for  Dry-Land  Farm 
ers. — Two  or  three  bills  have  been  in 
troduced  in  the  Senate  in  aid  of  the 
western  dry-land  farmers  whose  crops 
have  failed.  A  bill  introduced  by  Sen- 
ator Curtis  of  Kansas,  defines  a  yield  of 
five  bushels  or  less  per  acre  of  wheat, 
rye,  or  oats,  on  lands  owned  by  those 
in  drouth-stricken  regions  who  bor- 
rowed money  from  the  government  for 
the  purchase  of  seed  grain,  as  a  failure, 
and  the  borrower  whose  yield  was  five 
bushels  or  less  per  acre  is  released  from 
re-payment  of  the  amount  borrowed  by 
him  from  the  government. 

Senator  McCumber  has  introduced  a 
bill  setting  aside  $5,000,000  from  which 
farmers  in  sections  where  crops  fail  can 
borrow  for  the  purchase  of  seed  grains 
to  the  maximum  of  $300  each,  and  an- 
other bill  would  reimburse  farmers  who 
received  loans  from  the  government  in 
1918  under  the  seed  purchase  fund,  and 
who  later  borrowed  from  private 
sources  to  repay  the  government  ad 
vances. 

LaFollette's  Charges  Not  Substantia- 
ted.— The  charges  made  by  Senator  La 
Follette  to  the  effect  that  representa 
tives  of  agricultural  organizations  had, 
at  a  secret  meeting  in  Washington,  De- 
cember 9,  entered  into  an  agreement 
favorable  to  the  railroads  and  inimical 
to  agriculture,  are  misleading,  unjust, 
and  not  substantiated  by  the  facts.  In 
a  statement  relative  to  this  matter,  W. 
I.  Drummond,  chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  International  Farm 
Congress,  says  that  the  farm  organi- 
zations represented  were  the  National 
Grange,  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
P'ederntion  and  the  International  Farm 
Congress.  "The  agricultural  represen- 
tatives did  not  agree  to  abandon  the 
light  for  the  repeal  of  the  guaranty 
clause  of  the  present  transportation  act. 
On  the  contrary,  they  held  out  uncom- 
promisingly for  such  repeal,  and  for  the 
abandonment  of  the  principle  upon 
which  the  guaranty  is  based." 

Continuing  his  statement,  Mr.  Drum- 
mond says:  "This  fight  for  reduced  rail- 
road rates  has  been  conducted  largely 
by  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Feder- 
ation. The  National  Grange  has  par- 
ticipated to  a  somewhat  less  extent, 


while  the  Farm  Congress,  being  purely 
an  educational  association  and  seeking 
to  avoid  controversial  matters  as  much 
as  possible,  has  been  represented  at 
only  a  portion  of  the  many  conferences 
held  on  various  problems  during  the 
past  year.  I  feel  free  to  state  that  any 
reflections  upon  the  good  faith  of  the 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  and  Grange 
representatives  are  most  unfair.  Their 
loyalty  to  the  farmers'  every  best  in- 
terest is  unassailable.  I  do  not  believe 
Senator  LaFollette  desires  to  see  those 
great  organizations  disrupted  by  the 
sowing  of  seeds  of  suspicion,  and  dis- 
trust of  their  leaders.  His  charges 
were  undoubtedly  based  upon  misin- 
formation." 


("From  the  Nation's  Capital"  by  E.  E. 
Reynolds,  is  now  a  regular  feature.  Look 
for  it  in  the  next  issue  of  Western  Farm 

Life.) 


Questions  About  War  Finance  Corpora- 
tion Answered. 
(Continued  from  Page  12.) 
6%  .  No  bank  is  permitted  to  charge  in 
excess  of  2%  above  this  rate.' 

Are  nvy  other    fees    or  commissions 
charged? 
No. 

Does  the  applicant  have  to  pay  any- 
thing for  making  application? 
No. 

Is  there  much  "red  tape"  connected 
with  the  making  of  applications  and  the 
securing  of  loans  from  the  War  Finance 
Corporation? 

Certain  forms  and  papers  are  obvious- 
ly necessary  in  the  transaction  of  busi- 
ness with  the  War  Finance  Corporation 
and,  while  they  may  look  formidable  on 
first  presentation  to  a  layman,  they  are 
nevertheless  quite  simple  and  are  re- 
duced to  a  minimum  compatible  with -the 
information  which  is  essential. 

Is  there  any  time  limit  as  to  when  ap- 
plications for  loans  must  be  made? 

Yes.  The  limit  is  July  1,  1922.  The 
Act  fixes  this  date,  after  which  no  fur- 
ther applications  will  be  received. 

How  long  does  it  take  to  get  a  loan 
through  after  making  application? 

Loans  have  been  carried  through  in 
eight  days,  although  there  Is  no  estab- 
lished rule  on  this  question.  The  com- 
mittee, as  well  as  the  board  at  Wash- 
ington, is  making  every  effort,  however, 
to  expedite  and  speed  up  applications, 
even  to  the  liberal  use  of  the  telegraph. 

For  what  length  of  time  will  a  live- 
stock or  agricultural  loan  be  made? 

Loans  are  made  for  a  period  not  ex- 
ceeding one  year,  but  the  Corporation 
may  from  time  to  time  extend  the  time 
of  payment,  although  it  shall  not  be  ex- 
tended beyond  three  years  from  the  date 
upon  which  the  original  advance  was 
made. 

Can  loans  be  repaid  at  any  time? 

Yes.  Payment  of  all  or  any  part  of  an 
advance  may  be  made  at  any  time  prior 
to  maturity.  Interest  will  be  adjusted 
in  each  case  to  the  date  upon  which  a 
payment  is  received  by  the  War  Finance 
Corporation. 

The  Colorado  Corporation. 

What  is  the  "Livestock  Finance  Corpo- 
ration of  Colorado?" 

This  is  a  corporation  now  being  organ- 
ized upon  a  state-wide  basis  to  funotion 
under  the  Act  upon  an  interpretation  of 
the  Act  whereby  the  term  "bank,  banker 
or  trust  company"  includes  any  reputa- 
ble and  responsible  financing  institution 
incorporated  under  the  laws  of  any  state 
or  of  the  United  States,  with  resources 
adequate  to  the  undertaking  contem- 
plated. 

Where  is  its  headquarters? 
On  the  third  floor  of  the  Exchange 
building,  at  the  Union    Stockyards  In 

Denver. 

Does  it  confine  its  operations  to  any 
one  section  of  Colorado  or  to  any  one 
class  of  farmers  or  stockmen? 

It  does  not.  It  will  accept  applications 
from  any  section  of  the  state  and  upon 
any  class  of  agricultural  collateral  as 
defined  In  the  War  Finance  Corporation 
Act,  considering  all  applications  upon 
their  merits  and  recommending  to  the 
Colorado  Committee  of  the  War  Finance 
Corporation  accordingly. 

Can  the  individual  borrower  get  money 
through  this  livestock  finance  corpora- 
tion of  Colorado,  and  if  so,  upon  what 
terms? 

Applications  from  individuals  will  be 
received  and  when  such  applications  re- 
ceive favorable  action,  the  terms  of  the 
loan  will  be  as  have  been  outlined  else- 
where in  these  pages  as  being  the  terms 
set  forth  by  the  Act. 

Are  there  any  other  associations  of 
this  kind  in  Colorado? 

Yes.  Any  livestock  or  agricultural  loan 
company  could  qualify. 

What  is  the  relation  of  this  livestock 
finance  corporation  of  Colorado  to  the 
War  Finance  Corporation  as  compared 
with  a  bank? 

It  has  the  same  relation  as  If  it  were 
an  individual  bank.  It  is  simply  another 
avenue.  In  addition  to  the  local  bank, 
through  which  the  individual  borrower 
may  approach  the  War  Finance  Corpora- — 
tion. 

It  Is  contended  that  agriculture  ia 
over-loaned  now.  Is  a  general  utiliza- 
tion of  War  Finance  Corporation  money 
simply  postponing  the  day  of  llquida- 

Hon? 

Not  In  the  sense  that  Is  Implied.  If  1 
nil  borrowers  would  be  forced  to  liqui- 
date simultaneously  such  a  contention 
would  be  Justified;  such  will  not  be  the  . 
case,  however.  Some  who  are  in  better 
condition  than  others  are  liquidating 
dally.  ThlB  will  continue  even  without 
War  Finance  money.  Others  will  liqui- 
date at  the  end  of  a  six  months'  loaning 
period  and  tho  rest  will  bo  scattered  over 
the  three-year  limit  sot  forth  In  the  Act. 
The  result  of  generous  participation  in 
the  opportunity  offered  by  this  Act  will 
be  to  spread  liquidation  out  over  tho 
next  three  years. 


$10.00  FREE  TO  POULTRY  RAISERS 

If  you  are  making  money  out  of  your 
I  farm  poultry,  sec  page  14. 


January  15,  1922. 


HOLSTEIXS. 


Only  One  Bull  Left 

Just  one  bull  of  serviceable  age  is  left  for 
tale  in  our  herd.  His  dam  nude  IS  pounds  of 
butter  as  a  yearling  and  will  be  tested  for 
year's  work  tins  fall.  She  is  a  wonderful 
milker  and  the  daughter  of  a  1-year-old  with 
a  year  record  of  Zf>,208  pounds  of  milk  and 
878  pounds  of  butter,  while  the  granddam  of 
the  bull  s  dam  milked  108  pounds  of  milk  in 
one  day  and  3,100  in  SO  days.  Two  direct 
generations  of  100  pound  cows  back  of  him. 
He  is  a  good  individual,  mostly  white,  and 
sired  by  Denver  Sir  Segie,  a  30-pound  son  ol 
our  senior  herd  sire,  Johan  Duchess  De  Kol 
Lad.  What  will  this  bull  be  worth  to  tome 
good  breeder  T 

Sanborn  Meadows  Holsteins. 
MRS.  R.  G.  DOUGLAS, 
Rush  P.  O.,  Colo. 


4  Registered  Holstein  Bulls 

FOR  SALE — Out  ^-year-old;  three  2- 
year  olds.  Three  are  direct  descend- 
ants of  Pontiac  Korndyke  25982.  and 
the  fourth  carries  Dirkie,  DeKol,  Aag- 
gie  and  Nemea  strains.  For  further 
information  address 

THE  NILES  FARMS, 

70<t  Kittredge  Bide;.         Denver.  Colo. 


We  have  bred  hundreds  of  prize-winning  and 
high-producing   Holstein   cows,  including 


Tilly  Alcartra 

We  can  supply  you  with  that  same  line  of 
breeding.  Write  • 

McKAY  BROS.,  Caddoa,  Colo. 


WALLIE  FARM   REGISTERED  HOLSTErNS, 
4S0O  S.  Perm,  Denver.      W.  G.  Foster,  Owner 
Home  of  "Colorado  Count,"  whose  29  sisters 
broke  140  world's  records. 

Bulls  of  Serviceable  Age  for  Sale 

Excellent  individuals.  World's  record  blood. 
Terms  to  responsible  buyers.  Wallie  Farm 
bulls  are  guaranteed. 


Buy  a  Calf  Out  of  This  Herd 

Twenty  cows  in  this  herd  on  an  official 
seven-day  test  averaged  446.13  lbs.  of  milk 
and  20.19  lbs.  of  butter. 

COLORADO  STATE  HOME, 


2305  S.  Wash.  St 


Denver,  Colo. 


LVARCY  HOLSTEINS 

Have  made  good  at  home  and  they  w  ill  do 
the  same  for  yon.  A  few  choice  calves  can  be 
purchased  now  at  a  price  that  can't  help  but 
make  you  money.  Write 

NORMAN  R.  D'ARCY 
Parker,  Colo. 


PRODICTION 


We  offer  you  z  wonderful  amount 
of  these  Holsteiii  qualities — and  from 
a  clean  herd.  Bull  calves  from  fine 
record  dams.  Pahgre  Valley  Ranch, 
LociCh  Bros.,  Montrose,  Colo. 


BREEDING 


GREAT  BARGAINS,  960  HEAD  HEREFORDS, 

SHORTHORNS,  ABERDEEN  ANGUS 
1,  2,  3,  4  and  5  years  old.  Cows,  heifers  and 
bulls.  Pries  $75  to  $120  and  up.  360 
Percheron  and  Belgian  horses,  stallions,  mares 
and  colts,  1  to  C  years  old.  Prices  $125  and 
■t>  per  bead.  One  head  or  a  carlot.  Breeding 
guarantees  with  each.  Registered  pedigrees  by 
mail.  Stock  on  twenty  farms  in  Iowa  and 
Illinois.  Write  for  circular  and  particulars. 
Address  ILLINOIS  HORSE  4  CATTLE  CO., 
Good  Block,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


GIEHX5ETS. 


GUERNSEYS 

Sired  by  the  Grand 
Champion  bull  at  the 
1*21  National  Western 
and  State  Pair,  both 
saale  and  female,  are  for 
sale.  Write 

H.  D.  PARKER 

6REELEY.  COLO. 


JF.RSEYS. 


A.  M.  McCIenahan 

Jersey  Cattle 
Duroc  Hogs 

GREELEY,  COLO. 
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M1LKI.\<;  SHORTIIOnSS. 


OUR  BARN  IS  FULL  OF 

Record  of  Merit  Cows 

We'll  Kelt  you  a  few  or  we  ll  sell  you  tbeir 
sons  and  daughters. 

REAL  MILKING  SHORTHORNS 
Pay  their  way  at  they  grow. 

Come  see  us  any  time.    We  want  to  show 
you  a  herd  of  big  beefy  cows  that  are  proving 
their  dual  purpose  ability.   All  on  official  test. 
VISIT  US  AT 

Wonderview  Farm 

W.  C.  TEGTMEYER  &  SON. 
Just  west  of  Crown  Hill  Cemetery, 
32nd  AND  HOWELL. 
Mail  Address,  Box  741A,  Edgewater,  Colo.,  R.  1 


Shorthorns  That  Milk 

ARE  MONEY  MAKERS. 

A  herd  that  will  give 
you  a  good  monthly 
cash  income  is  what 
you  will  need  in  the 
.future.     One    of  our 
young  bulls  from  a  Record 
of  Merit  cow  can  develop 
your  herd  into  a  dual-pur- 
pose paying  proposition. 

We  know  the  war  is  over 
and  have  bulls  for  sale  at 
prices  that  yon  farmers  and  ranchmen  can 
afford  to  buy.  Write  for  our  bargain  list  and 
easy  payment  plan. 

We  will  have  our  show  herd  at  the  Denver 
Stock  Show,  and  also  several  young  bulls  for 
sale,  priced  to  selL 

THE  PINE  VALLEY 
DAIRY  &  FARMS  CO. 

Seeley  G.  Rose,  Mgr.   Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 


J.B.Benedict,  Littleton,  Colo. 
Milking  Shorthorns 

BULL  and  HEIFER  CALVES  .from  Record 
of  Merit  dams,  sired  by  Royal  Glenside,  a  pure 
3ates  bull  out  of  a  Record  of  Merit  dam.  Milk 
records  established  last  year  above  14,728  lbs. 
Two-year-old  milking  42  lbs.  per  day,  1,300 
lbs.  per  month,  with  first  calf.  Each  cow 
tested  in  our  herd  last  year  went  over  10,000 
pounds.  The  calves  from  these  cows  are  of- 
fered for  sale  at  farmers'  prices. 

INSPECTION  INVITED. 


MacHurst 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

Herd  sire,  Major  Oxford  3rd. 

HERD  AVERAGE  1920-21: 
319T1  LBS.  BUTTEHFAT. 

J.  P.  McINROY,  LARKSPUR,  COLO. 


Buy  MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

from  the  oldest  established  herd  in  the  state. 

We  can  supply  your  needs  in  bulls  of  beef 
type  either  horned  or  polled  Shorthorns. 

Write  Superintendent  for  folder  on  breeding 
and  prices. 

State  Industrial  School, 

Golden,  Colo. 


Bates  Shorthorns 

are  the  foundation  blood  of  true  Milking 
Shorthorns.  We  have  them.  A  few  bulls  for 
sale. 

THE  CARPENTER  CATTLE  CO. 

GREELEY,  COLORADO 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

All  Cows  In  Milk  Officially  Tested. 
Service  bulls  of  World's  Record  breeding. 
Both  males  and  females  for  sale.  Personal  in- 
spection invited.  Send  for  Illustrated  Booklet. 

THE  BONVUE  FARMS  CO., 

Stockyards,  Denver,  Colo. 


POLAND  CHIJTAS. 


Mather's  Big -Type  Polands 

sold  to  breeders  in  four  states  this  year  are 
giving  satisfaction. 
BUY  WEANLING  PIGS 
at  prices  that  will  surprise  you. 

C.  J.  Mather,  Longmont,  Colo. 


REMEMBER  MY 

Public  Sale  of  Polands 

Thursday,  January  26,  1922. 

40  head  registered  Poland  Chinas.  Bred  to 
my  famous  herd  boars.  Some  choice  daugh- 
ters of  Max  Giant  Bob. 

A.  D.  McGILLVRAY, 

ROUTE  1.  BOULDER,  COLO. 


<  HOK  E  BIG-TYPE 
1'OI.AM)  CHINA  PIGS 
Either  sex,  sired  by  Pilot  Jumbo  and  Yankee 
Lad.  dams  Big  Giantess,  Hiss  Imperial,  and 
P.  B.'s  Big  Lady. 

English  Barron  White  Leghorn  Cockerels 
and  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys. 

F.  n.  MORGER.  FOWLER.  COLO. 
R.  F.   l>    No.  1,  Box  18. 


Duroc  Bred  Sow  Sale 

Wray,  Colo.,  February  1,  1922 

31  Bred  Sows  7  Herd  Boars 

i  his,  our  Arnt  annual  aale,  will  in-  held  at  the 

Sullivan  Sale  Barn,  Wray,  Colo., 
February  1,  1922 

Offering:  consists  of  31  bred  sows  and  9  boars  of  Pathfinder.  Sensation, 
Cherry  King,  and  Gano  br»-»-'linn.  Th«;  foundation  mock  for  these  benls 
were  all  purchased  at  the  National  Western  Stock  Show  at  various  tunes 
and  many  of  them  were  in  the  winning  classes. 

The  sows  and  boars  to  be  offered  at  this  sale  are  of  the  correct  quality 
and  are  backed  up  by  the  greatest  of  ancestors.  Our  Catalogue  will  give 
you  all  the  information  in  regard  to  the  sale. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOG  TO 

JOHN  L.  BROWN  or  HAROLD  A.  TABOR 

LAIRD,  COLORADO. 


See  Us  at  (he 
STOCK  SHOW 


PRIZE  WINNERS 

Shorthorns,  Herefords,  Guernseys,  Hol- 
steins, Jerseys,  Poland  Chinas,  Duroc 
Jerseys,  Including  Grand  Cham- 
pion Poland  China  Boar. 

Colorado  Agricultural  College,  Ft.  Collins,  Colo. 


Buy  Your  Foundation  Now 

in  Purebrad  Livestock  from  a  big  organiza- 
tion that  spares  no  money  to  buy  the  best 
and  specializes  on  purebred  registered 


Herefords 
Holsteins 


Percherons 
Duroc-Jerseys 


Breeding  stock  of  all  ages  for  sale. 
Individual  or  carload  lots. 

MYRON  STRATTON  HOME  FARMS, 

James  J.  Gauld,  Sunt.         COLORADO  SPRINGS,  COLO. 


"LOVER DALE  RANCH 
HAMPSHIRE  HOGS 


EARLY  MATURING  MARKET  TOPPERS 
Pay  Dividends  on  the  Investment.  Only  a  small  percentage 
of  our  fall  litters  were  saved  for  breeding  purposes,  but 
they  are  extra  good  ones — well  grown  out.  Inquiry  for 
Hampshiies  is  good  and  sales  are  increasing  every  week. 
Our  hogs  have  been  shipped  into  four  different  Rocky  Moun- 
tain  states  this  winter.  Hare  only  a  few  gilts  left  that 
are  bred  for  spring  farrow,  and  one  or  two  choice  young 
boars.  Write  us  your  wants  today.  Prompt  delivery  and 
satisfaction  guaranteed. 

N.  E.  MOSHER  &  SON,  HUGO,  COLO. 


DTTROCS. 


I>  I  ROCS. 


The  War  Is  Over — You  can  buy  regis- 
tercd  Durocs  at 

PRE  WAR  PRICES 
from  the  herd  - that  won  more  blue  and 
purple  ribbons  at  the  recent  State  Fair 
than  any  other  herd.  Thirty  herds  com- 
peting. We  won  27  ribbons,  including 
grand  shampion  sow,  12  firsts  and  cham- 
pions. More  animals  of  Blue  Ribbon  Sen- 
sation blood  were  represented  in  the  win- 
nings than  those  of  any  other  sire. 
Buy  one  or  a  carload  from 

Blue  Ribbon  Live  Stock  Co. 
C.  F.  Burke,  Mar.       PUEBLO,  COLO. 


r 


SPRING  BOARS 

Just  a  few  real  herd  headers  left  ready  to 
go  at  pre-war  prices.  Used  with,  grade  sows 
even,  they  will  -more  than  pay  for  themselves 
on  the  first  crop  of  pigs.   Write  today. 

C.  C.  Boyd,  Yuma,  Colo. 

Livestock  Auctioneer  and  Duroc  Breeder. 


Big   Type   Registered  Duroc 

Tpr«!PV  RrPfl  SnW^  From       000  sires 

jersey  urea  oows>  of  pathnnder>Cru» 

son  Colonel,  Kerns  Sensation,  Critic  Sensation, 
Defender,  Victor,  Gold  Model  and  Illustrator 
families.  Our  culls  made  250  pounds  .it  4>j 
months  this  season.  Sows  for  sale  at  farmers* 
prices  if  taken  now. 

E.  W.  BROWN,  MITCHELL,  NEBR. 


DUROCS 


Gilts  bred  to  my  champion 
boars  and  June  pigs  from 
my  great  yearling  "Gold- 
en Chief  and  a  daughter  of  the  World's  Grand 
Champion.  (;reat  Orion  Sensation,  can  be  seen 
at  the  Stock  Show. 

J.  W.  Brauer, 

22  Lorraine  St.,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 


HAMPSHIRE  HOGS. 


DeKalb's  King  160th 

BRED  SOW  SALE 

At  our  farm,  ARAPAHOE.  NEB.,  FEBRUARY 
20,  1922.  Write  for  catalogue  and  other  in- 
formation. 

C.  S.  BRATT  &  SON.  Arapahoe,  Neb. 


PUREBRED  HAMPSHTRES 

My  Hampshire  herd  is  the  same  blood  fines 
that  made  such  remarkable  records  at  the  Des 
Moines,  la.,  and  Lincoln,  Neb.,  state  fairs  in 
1919.  I  am  now  offering  sows  and  gilts  bred 
for  March  and  April  farrow.  Also  some  choice 
September  pigs.    Write  me. 

P.  P.  CEDER,  GENOA,  NEB. 


STATE  FAIR  RIBBONS 

Can  be  won  by  you.  We  are  offering  Septem- 
ber pigs,  full  brothers  and  sisters  of  those  thit 
made  the  sensational  winnings  at  Keferaska 
and  Colorado  fairs.  Let  us  tell  you  ,;-!.' 
them. 

KINGSLEY  HERDS,  Minden,  Nebr. 
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Montj*omery%rd£(& 

The  Oldest  Mail  OrderHouse 
is  Today  theMost  Progressive 


1BTZ 


t9»» 


FIFTIETH 
AKNIVERSARV 

MONTGOMERY  VARD&^ 


This  50th Anniversary  Catalogue 
is  Yours  FREE  for  the  Asking 

THIS  new  and  complete  50th  Anniversary  Catalogue 
will  bring  you  the  full  advantage  of  all  our  Fifty' 
Years'  experience  in  creating  low  prices  on  goods  of 
standard  serviceable  quality. 

For  every  reader  of  this  paper  one  copy  of  this  book 
is  ready — waiting  here  to  be  mailed  to  you.  Simply  fill 
in  the  coupon  below  and  one  copy  of  this  complete 
Golden  Anniversary  Book  will  be  sent  you  Free. 


Today  the  price  you  pay  for  goods 
is  a  matter  of  where  you  buy. 

There  is  no  standard for  pr/ ess  si  nee 
the  war.  You  must  compare  prices  now. 

People  in  large  cities  compare  prices 
by  shopping  from  store  to  store.  You, 
too.  should  compare  prices — by  having 
in  your  home  this  50th  Anniversary 
Catalogue. 

Every  price  this  book  quotes  is  based 
upon  the  new  low  costsof  raw  materials. 

It  is  filled  with  new  merchandise 
bought  at  the  new  low  prices  and  puts 
before  the  public  the  right  price — the 
lowest  price  you  need  pay  for  anything 
you  buy.  ' 

Everything  for  the  Home,  the  Farm 
and  the  Family 

Everything  that  goes  into  the  home 
to  make  it  more  modern  and  complete 
from  wall  paper  to  curtains,  lighting 
fixtures  to  rugs — everything  at  Money- 
Saving  Prices. 

For  Men:  Everything  a  man  needs 
from  clothing  to  tools— everything  for 
the  farm  and  farmer's  use.  Everything 
at  guaranteed,  lowest  prices  of  the  year. 

Montgomery  Ward  &  Co. 

Portland,  Ore. 
Chicago  Fort  Worth    . ' 


We  picture  above  your  copy  of  our 
Golden  Jubilee  Catalogue. 

And  on  this  picture  you  may  read 
the  policy  that  has  been  Montgomery 
Ward's  for  Fifty  Years. 

Today  this  great  new-old  institution 
of  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.  marches 
in  the  lead  among  all  the  alert,  progres- 
sive, low-price-makingbusiness  houses 
of  America. 

It  is  a  house  of  experts  searching 
the  markets  with  ready  cash,  buying 
at  today's  lowest  prices  for  YOU. 

Every  page  in  this  great  new  50th 
Anniversary  Catalogue  breathes  the 
spirit  of  Ward's — that  of  progress  in 
service  and  saving  for  you. 

And  this  page  is  published  to  tell  you 
personally  the  story  of  Ward's  and  the 
dollars  you,  too,  may  save  in  buying  at 
Ward's.  The  opportunity  li  now  yours. 
You  need  simply  fill  in  the  coupon  X 
below. 

/ 

S  H-Gl 
✓  To: 

S  MONTGOMERY 
✓         WARD  a  CO. 
VChlcaoo,   Kanias  City, 
f     St.  Paul,  Fort  Worth, 
S  Portland,  Or*. 

^w  (Mull  thl»  coupon  to  th( 
r  hoiian  nrarent  you. ) 

f      Pleaae  mall  my  copy  ofward'a 
^       50th  Anniversary  Catalogue. 


Mail  this  coupon 
to  Portland,  Ore. 


Name 


Kansas  City 


St.  Paul  / 


News  of  the  Farm  Bureaus. 

(Continued  from  Page  8.) 
November  20,  but  the  carriers  failed  to 
issue  the  tariffs.  The  commission  there- 
upon issued  an  order  requiring  the  rail- 
roads to  make  these  rates  effective  on 
December  27.  The  railroads  replied  with 
a  petition  to  reopen  the  grain  case  with 
a  suggestion  that  the  general  10  per  cent 
cut  in  the  rates  on  agricultural  com- 
modities be  substituted  for  the  reduc- 
tions ordered  in  the  grain  case.  The 
commission  listened  to  the  arguments 
on  this  petition  on  December  14  and  two 
days  later  denied  application  for  reopen- 
ing. Clifford  Thorne  represented  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  at 
the  hearing. 

Twenty  Millions  for  Russian  Relief. — 

The  president  has  signed  the  bill  which 
passed  both  the  House  and  Senate,  which 
provides  that  $20,000,000  be  spent  in  this 
oountry  for  corn,  wheat  and  condensed 
milk  to  be  sent  to  Russia  to  be  used  in 
feeding  starving  children.  The  bill  was 
introduced  by  Representative  Joseph  W. 
Fordney  of  Michigan,  carrying  an  appro- 
priation of  $10,000,000.  Upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  ex-Governor  James  L. 
Goodrich  of  Indiana,  Dr.  Vernon  Kellogg, 
secretaj-y  of  the  National  Research  Coun- 
cil, Secretary  of  Commerce  Herbert 
Hoover,  and  others  familiar  with  condi- 
tions in  Russia,  the  amount  was  doubled. 
At  Secretary  Hoover's  suggestion  con- 
densed milk  was  added  and  the  amount 
of  seed  wheat  was  more  than  doubled. 
Senator  William  S.  Kenyon  of  Iowa  in- 
troduced the  bill  in  the  Senate.  Follow- 
ing the  passage  of  the  Russian  relief 
measure,  a  Chicago  market  report  said: 
"Grain  markets  showed  a  strong  under- 
tone, and  while  fractionally  lower  early 
developed  more  activity  as  the  session 
progressed  and  toward  the  close  there 
was  a  wave  of  buying  on  reports  that 
purchases  of  over  1,000,000  bushels  of 
corn  would  be  made  weekly  for  Russian 
relief." 

— o — 

Cutting  Corn  Acreage. — More  clover 
and  less  corn  will  be  grown  in  the  corn- 
belt  next  year  as  a  result  of  the  confer- 
ence held  in  Chicago  recently  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  mid-west  Farm  Bu- 
reaus. A  campaign  was  launched  point- 
ing out  to  farmers  the  necessity  of  re- 
placing portions  of  the  corn  acreage  with 
legumes  such  as  alfalfa,  clover,  soy 
beans,  etc.  The  statement  issued  by  the 
presidents  and  secretaries  of  the  Farm 
Bureaus  attending  the  conference  is  as 
follows:  "Since  there  was  on  hand  in 
the  United  States  on  November  1,  1921, 
a  total  of  approximately  600,000.000  bush- 
els of  corn  in  excess  of  the  average  dis- 
appearance of  corn  for  the  last  thirteen 
years;  and  since  there  was  a  total  of 
370,000.000  bushels  of  corn  on  hand  on 
November  1,  1921,  In  excess  of  the  rec- 
ord disappearance  of  3,082,000.000  hush- 
els  which  occurred  during  the  twelve- 
month period  prior  to  November  Xj  and 
since  the  price  for  the  portion  of  this 
crop  which  has  thus  far  been  placed  on 
the,  market  has  been  reduced  to  a  point 
wh'ich  results  in  economic  injustice  -to 
corn  growers;  and  since  these  excesses 
have  effected  an  unnecessary  drain  upon 
the  fertility  of  our  corn  belt  soils;  and 
since  the  acreage  of  corn  is  altogether, 
in  many  sections,  in  excess  of  the  acre- 
age which  good  farm  management  war- 
rants, and  since  it  is  good  business  prac- 
tice to  produce  in  accordance  with  de- 
mands; 

"Therefore,  the  representatives  of  the 
Farm  Bureau  Federations  of  Kansas, 
Missouri,  Iowa,  Illinois  and  Indiana, 
meeting  in  Chicago.  111.,  December  7, 
1921,  wish  to  emphasize  to  the  farmers 
of  our  respective  states  that  permanent, 
profitable  agriculture  in  the  United 
States  be  encouraged  by  reasonably  re- 
ducing corn  acreage  by  increasing  the 
acreage  of  legume  crops,  alfalfa,  clover, 
soy  beans,  etc.,  such  as  will  improve  our 
soils,  or  which  will  not  compete  on  the 
markets  of  the  world  with  corn,  so  that 
the  acreage  of  all  our  crops  may  be  such 
as  will  assure  production  only  in  ac- 
cordance with  needs  as  indicated  by 
world  conditions. 

"To  this  end.  we  pledge  the  efforts  of 
our  Farm  Bureau  Federations  to  co-op- 
erate with  all  farmers,  farmers'  organ- 
izations, agricultural  colleges,  experi- 
ment stations,  extension  forces,  cham- 
bers of  commerce,  bankers'  associations, 
civic  federations,  labor  organizations, 
agricultural  and  general  press,  and  all 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  so  that 
agriculture  may  prosper  and  continue  as 
the  foundation  of  national  prosperity." 


Menace  to  Forestry. 

Not  within  ten  years  has  so  great  a 
menace  to  national  forestry  appeared  as 
within  the  past  few  months  or  weeks. 
A  determined  effort  is  being  organized 
in  Washington  to  weaken  if  not  event- 
ually to  destroy  our  national  forests. 
This  effort  appears  to  have  originated 
in  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  It 
aims  to  transfer  the  U.  S.  Forest  Serv- 
ice with  the  National  Forests  from  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  from  a  depart- 
ment concerned  with  crop  production  to 
one  chiefly  occupied  with  engineering 
and  with  the  disposal  of  public  lands  to 
private  interests. 

Forestry  is  crop  production,  the  es- 
tablishment and  tending  and  protection 
of  repeated  wood  crops.  Forestry  is  at 
home  in  the  Agricultural  Department, 
line  it  draws  upon  its  sister  bureaus  of 
the  Agricultural  Department  for  assist- 
ance in  exterminating  predatory  ani- 
mals, for  the  control  of  forest  insects, 
for  the  sanitation  of  livestock,  and  for 
protection  against  tree  diseases. 

Forestry  on  the  Forest  Reserves  prior 
to  15)05  did  not  prosper  under  the  In- 
terior Department.  It  has  made  no- 
table progress  since  that  date  under  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  No  one 
can  successfully  establish  the  claim 
that  during  the  past  sixteen  or  seven- 


teen years  that  our  national  forests 
have  not  been  efficiently,  honestly,  and 
economically  administered.  Why  then 
should  the  national  forests  be  trans- 
ferred to  a  department  which  is  foreign 
and  unfriendly  to  forestry  interests? — 
W.  J.  Morrill,  Colorado  State  Forester. 

Rule  for  Measuring  Hay. 

"Will  you  please  give  me  a  rule  for 
measuring  alfalfa  hay  in  stack?  Is  there 
any  certain  way  for  measuring  barley 
hay  in  ricks  (bundle  kind)? — E.  E.  D., 
San  Miguel  County,  Colo. 

We  have  measured  up  alfalfa  stacks 
on  the  college  farm  for  a  number  of 
years,  in  fact,  since  1910,  and  have 
weighted  out  the  stacks  later  so  that 
we  have  had  measurements  and  ton- 
nages to  compare.  This  following  rule 
will  give  the  number  of  cubic  feet  in  a 
stack  very  accurately: 

Q=Fowl.  Where  F  equals  a  factor, 
varying  from  .25  to  .37  according  to  the 
shape  of  the  stack,  .25  or  one  quarter 
of  the  over  is  used  more  in  northern 
Colorado  than  any  other  figure,  al- 
though a  great  many  stacks  commonly 
found  on  farms  would  fall  under  the 
rule  of  .31  of  the  over;  0  equals  the 
over,  W  equals  the  width,  and  L  equals 
the  length.  This  formula  simply  means 
to  multiply  one  quarter  of  the  over,  by 
the  width  and  the  length,  which  will 
give  the  cubic  feet  in  the  stack. 

The  following  values  for  cubic  feet 
will  be  found  approximately  correct: 

512  cubic  feet  measured  up  October 
1  is  commonly  the  practice  in  northern 
Colorado;  where  hay  has  been  in  the 
stack  30  days,  560  cubic  feet  per  ton; 
60  days,  540  cubic  feet  per  ton;  90  days, 
512  cubic  feet  per  ton;  120  days,  485 
cubic  feet  per  ton;  from  five  to  six 
months,  450  cubic  feet  per  ton.  Native 
hay  well  settled  in  large  stacks,  430 
cubic  feet  per  ton. — Alvin  Kezer,  Chief 
Agronomist,  Colorado  Agricultural  Col- 
lege. 

There  is  also  a  general  rule  used  for 
estimating  hay  of  all  kinds.  Under  this 
rule  the  usual  method  is  to  consider  400 
cubic  feet  of  hay  a  ton.  The  actual 
weight  of  400  cubic  feet  of  hay  will 
vary  according  to  the  quality  of  the 
hay,  time  of  cutting,  position  in  the 
mow,  etc.  For  making  an  estimate  in 
a  given  case  multiply  together  the 
length,  breadth,  and  heighth  of  the  mow 
or  stack  in  feet  and  divide  the  product 
by  400.  The  quotient  will  be  the  num- 
ber of  tons  as  near  as  that  can  be  ap- 
proximated. There  is  no  fixed  rule  for 
measuring  bundled  barley  in  ricks. 


Defending  the  Prairie  Dog. 

Editor,  Western  Farm  Life: 

In  his  letter  published  in  the  Novem- 
ber 15  issue  of  Western  Farm  Life,  L. 
S.  Carpenter  of  Greeley,  Colo.,  refers 
to  the  suggested  use  of  prairie  dogs  for 
their  meat,  and  asks:  Why  not  use  the 
common  horse,  dog,  rat  or  prairie  dog? 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  carni- 
vorous animals  are  not  fit  for  human 
food;  cats,  dogs,  wolves  are  carnivor- 
ous. The  meat  of  grass-eating  animals, 
on  the  other  hand,  can  be  and  generally 
is  eaten  by  all  but  vegetarians.  Outside 
of  purely  sentimental  reasons,  the  flesh 
of  healthy  horses  is  just  as  fit  for  food 
as  that  of  an  ox  or  cow  (especially  of  a 
cow  suffering  from  tuberculosis) ;  both 
are  grass-eating  animals  as  are  sheep, 
rabbits  or  prairie  dogs. 

Let  me  here  inform  Mr.  Carpenter 
that  prairie  dogs  are  not  really  dogs, 
any  more  than  ground  hogs  are  hogs, 
or  a  welsh  rarebit  is  a  rabbit.  Just  like 
rabbits,  prairie  dogs  eat  grass,  roots, 
seeds,  etc.  Very  probably  Mr.  Carpen- 
ter eats  pork  occasionally,  and  yet  pigs, 
as  well  as  chickens  and  especially  ducks, 
eat  a  lot  of  filth  that  no  prairie  dog,  no 
matter  how  hungry,  would  ever  touch. 
—J.  L.  Henry,  Fabeus,  Texas. 

Regarding  Reservoir  Stock. 

A  reservoir  project  has  sold  me  water 
stock  some  time  ago  which  I  now  refuse 
to  accept.  I  have  not  yet  paid  for  this 
stock,  neither  have  I  papers  for  same. 
Tho  Reservoir  company  says  if  I  don't 
pay  for  this  stock  they  will  hold  my  live- 
stock nnd  Implements  for  it.  Can  they 
hold  me  to  taking  and  paying  for  this 
stock. — C.  L.  F.,  Adams  County,  Colo. 

If  you  purchased  the  reservoir  stock 
outright  the  company  undoubtedly  can 
hold  you  to  your  promise.  Whether 
they  can  levy  on  your  livestock  and  im- 
plements is  a  question  that  can  only  bo 
decided  when  they  try  to  exercise  their 
right  through  the  courts.  If  you  think 
you  are  in  the  right  in  refusing  to  take 
this  stock  the  only  way  to  do  is  to  let 
them  carry  out  their  threats. 


Oats  Do  Not  "Go  Wild." 

Will  onts  revert  back  to  the  stage  of 

wild  oats? — M.  I;.,  Now  Mexico. 

Oats  will  not  revert  back  to  the  stage 
of  wild  oats.  If  wild  oats  came  up  in 
your  field  the  seed  was  either  in  the 
ground  before  planting,  or  mixed  with 
the  oats  you  sowed. 
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CUMBERLAND  VICTOR,  GRAND  CHAMPION  SHORTHORN  STEER,  NATIONAL  WESTERN  STOCK  SHOW,  1922. 
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Shipfurs 
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—if  you  have  not  yet  shipped  to  Fouke 

Split  your  next  shipment,  skin  for  skin, 
grade  for  grade,  send  one  half  to  the 
house  you've  been  shipping  to,  and 
the  other  half  to  Fouke  at  once.  Let 
the  checks  tell  the  story.  You  will  get 
more  money  for  the  half  you  ship  to 
Fouke,  you  can  bet  your  bottom  dollar 
on  that. 

(We  believe  that  we  are  paying  fur  shippers  20% 
to  25%  more  for  furs  than  any  other  house  in  the 
country.  Ship  us  your  furs  now — give  us  a  chance 
to  show  you.  We  want  you  for  a  regular  shipper.) 


Pur  Co  ®  BUILDING 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


STERN  CANADA 

land  of  Prosperity  IE 

offer*  to  home  seekers  opportunities  that  cannot 
be  secured  elsewhere.  The  thousands  of  farmers 
from  the  United  States  who  have  accepted  Can- 
ada 's  generous  offer  to  settle  on  FREE  homesteads 
or  buy  farm  land  in  her  provinces  have  been  well 
repaid  by  bountiful  crops.  There  is  still  avail- 
able on  easy  terms 

Fertile  Land  at  $15  to  $30  an  Acre 

— land  similar  to  that  which  through  many  years 
has  yielded  from  20  to  45  bushels  of  wheat 

to  the  acre— oats,  barley  and  flax  also  in  great 
abundance,  while  raising  horses,  cattle,  sheep 
and  hogs  is  equally  profitable  Hundreds  of  farm- 
ers in  western  Canada  have  raised  crops  in  a 
single  season  worth  more  than  the  whole  cost  of 
their  land.  With  such  success  comes  prosperity, 
independence,  good  homes  and  all  the  comforts 
and  conveniences  which  make  life  worth  living. 

Farm  Gardens,  Poultry,  Dairying 

are  sources  of  income  second  only  to  grain 
growing  and  stock  raising.  Attractive  cli- 
mate, good  neighbors,  churches,  schools, 
good  markets,  railroad  facitities,  rural  tele- 
phone, etc. 

For  illustrated  literature,  maps,  description  of  farm 
opportunities  in  Manitoba,  Ssekntchew&D, 
Aloerta  and  British  Columbia,  reduced 
railway  rates,  etc,  write 

K.  HADDELAND, 

Park  Hotel,  104  Central  Avenue. 
Great  Falls,  Mont 

Authorized  Agent,  Dept.  Ot  Immigration 

and  Colonization,  Dominion  ot  Canada 


MICA 
AXLE 
GREASE 


ONE  of  the  most  useful  and  in- 
dispensable commodities  on 
the  farm.  Horses  are  like  people 
in  one  respect — they  do  more 
work  when  it  is  easier.  Mica 
Axle  Grease  lightens  every  load, 
in  the  field  and  on  the  road. 

Sold  in  1  and  3  lb.  tins,  10an<123  lb.  galvan- 
ized pails.  Atreliabledealerseverywhere. 

THE  CONTINENTAL  OIL  CO. 


Butte 

Cheyenne 
Albuquerque 


(A  Colorado  Corporation) 
DENVER  Pueb'o 


Betas. 


Great  Palls 
Salt  Lake  City 


WH»»  today  for  FW 
■ '  y  sad  radajseel  n 

i  rjMJUS  W 


we***.  rr~v 


■re.      c  unsjia 

SSHMIIo  WISJDSJILL  CO. 
ttliau  7th  a  Helllday,  1 
9>t    Topees,  Kan.es. 


Farmers,  Trappers — Attention 

LET  US  TAN  YOUR  HIDES  AND  FURS  into 
UM'ful  artirlsa,  such  as  robes,  mats,  nigs,  mit- 
ten*. «ap»,  fur  sets  or  any  kind  of  leather. 

If  you  prefer  selling,  send  your  fur*  to  u*  for 
f.ill  market  ralue.  WRITE  TODAY  for  FREE  for 
pries  lint,  tunning  price  list  anil  hIiI|>i>I»k  tugt. 
Tar  lllnmnrrk  Hide  A  Kur  Ce). 
HUniurrk.    N.  O. 


Canned  Corn  for  Cattle. 

What  is  corn  silage  ?  The  succulent, 
appetizing  and  refreshing  feed  and  rel- 
ish which  has  done  much  to  cheapen 
milk  and  beef  production.  Many  still 
are  not  familiar  with  it  and  do  not 
know  the  actual  changes  taking  place 
when  silage  is  made.  . 

Corn  is  generally  cut  for  silage  when 
the  kernel  is  in  the  dent.  In  making 
silage  the  corn  plant  is  chopped  through 
a  cutter  and  packed  in  an  air-tight  silo 
with  plenty  of  moisture  present.  Under 
ordinary  conditions  no  water  need  be 
added  as  enough  moisture  exists  in  the 
plant,  provided  it  is  ensiled  reasonably 
soon  after  being  cut. 

In  the  silo  fermentation  begins  at 
once.  The  first  evidences  of  change  are 
a  slight  rise  in  temperature  and  the 
formation  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  This 
is  the  poisonous  gas  which  occasionally 
causes  fatalities  in  the  silo.  By  start- 
ing the  cutter  and  letting  the  blower 
run  for  five  or  ten  minutes  before  fill- 
ing each  day  it  can  be  blown  from  the 
silo.  Under  ordinary  conditions  the 
open  doors  above  the  level  of  the  silage 
allows  the  gas,  which  is  heavier  than 
air,  to  drain  off.  During  the  formation 
of  carbonic  acid  gas  all  oxygen  in  the 
silage  is  either  used  up  or  driven  out 
by  the  gas.  After  the  oxygen  has  gone 
any  air  coming  into  contact  with  the 
silage  will  cause  it  to  mold  and  this  is 
the  reason  for  packing  the  silage  well 
and  covering  it  tightly. 

Two  principal  acids  are  formed  in 
making  corn  silage.  These  are  lactic 
acid,  which  is  the  acid  found  in  sour 
milk,  and  acetic  acid,  which  is  also 
found  in  vinegar.  This  acid  fermenta- 
tion keeps  decay  germs  from  living  and 
working  in  the  silage.  As  long  as  it  is 
protected  from  air,  silage  should  keep 
indefinitely. 

A  small  amount  of  grain  alcohol  is 
formed.  The  source  of  this  alcohol,  as 
well  as  the  source  of  the  acids  formed, 
is  the  sugar  originally  found  in  the 
plant.  The  amount  of  sugar  present 
after  fermentation  is  much  less  than  is 
found  in  the  green  plant. 

Protein  matter  is  broken  down  during 
fermentation,  but  little  or  none  of  its 
nutritive  value  is  lost.  The  changes 
take  place  with  the  greatest  rapidity 
during  the  first  week  and  are  practical- 
ly complete  at  the  end  of  ten  or  twelve 
days.  Losses  which  occur  during  fer- 
mentation are  considerable,  but  can  be 
greatly  reduced  by  making  the  silo  ab- 
solutely tight  and  by  packing  the  silage 
well. 

While  filling,  the  surface  of  the  silage 
should  be  shaped  like  a  saucer,  keeping 
it  slightly  higher  around  the  edges  than 
in  the  middle.  The  filled  silo  should  be 
covered  with  some  cheap  material,  such 
as  stover  or  straw,  to  avoid  loss  by 
spoiling  of  a  layer  of  good  feed. 

An  acre  of  feed  in  the  silo  is  equal 
to  about  two  and  a  half  acres  in  the 
form  of  dry  fodder. 

Silage  does  not  settle  after  thirty 
days  in  the  silo. 

An  accurate  table  of  weights  based 
on  the  height  of  settled  silage  is  avail- 
able.— E.  J.  Maynard,  Colorado  Agri- 
cultural College, 


Instructions  On  Fur  Shipping. 

Don't  put  your  furs  into  a  sack  that 
is  full  of  holes;  neither  tie  up  the  end 
of  a  good  sack  and  think  you  have  made 
a  secure  bundle,  for  you  have  really 
done  just  the  reverse — you  have  simply 
invited  some  dishonest  fellow  to  help 
himself  to  your  furs  and  if  he  accepts 
the  invitation  there  is  no  one  to  blame 
btrt  yourself.  Remember  that  a  great 
many  different  people  handle  your  ship- 
ments before  they  reach  the  market, 
and  if  you  want  people  to  keep  their 
fingers  out  of  your  furs,  you  should 
make  your  bundles  secure.  All  bundles 
of  furs  (except  those  sent  by  parcel 
post)  should  be  sewed  up  tight.  Parcel 
post  shipments  should  be  properly  tied, 
but  do  not  sew  up,  as  that  prevents  in- 
spection of  contents  by  post  office  de- 
partment. 

A  few  special  tree  traps  are  valuable 
additions  to  every  trapper's  equipment. 
They  are  good  for  catching  marten, 
oon  and  other  tree  climbing  animals. 
They  are  set  on  the  side  of  a  tree,  well 
above  the  ground,  and  are  ideal  in  the 
north  country  as  they  do  not  snow  un- 
der. The  animal  is  generally  caught  by 
the  neck  and  instantly  killed,  so  there 
s  little  chance  of  its  escaping. 


Sauce  for  the  Gander. 

"What's  this?"  said  John  Smith,  as 
came  upon  his  wife's  new  sewing 
nachine  knee  deep  in  a  snow  drift. 

"Oh,  I  just  put  ft  out  there  to  keep 
your  mower  company,"  replied  his  wife. 


GERMAN  MAUSER 

Latest   Model    9  Shot  Automatic 


25  CAL. 

.95 


12 


ARMY 


Less  than  halt 
pre-war  prices. 
32  Cal.  13.95.     Shoots  COLTS  and 
all  standard  cartridges.  Convenient  to 
carry — lies  flat  In  the  pocket — perfect 
safety  device.  All  our  guns  brand  new 
direct  from  factory,  absolutely  perfect. 

8.  _     25  Cal.  BLUE  STEEL 
.45     AUTOMATIC  —  32  Cal.  S10.45. 
__    OUR  OTHER  BIG  SPECIALS  : 
Vest  Pocket  Pistol  .  $4.95 

WorKTsiFamoue  Lufler  30  cal.  $19.95.  —  Hand 
Ejector  Revolver  swing  out  cy  linder  32  cal.  blue 
steel  or  nickel  $16.95.    Pearl  Handle  $19.95. 


SEND  NO  MONEY 


Pay  Postman  on  Delivery. 
UNIVERSAL  SALES  CO. 

14,1  Broadway     Dept.  148    New  York,  N.Y. 


SPRA 


TRigs  of 
All  Sizes 
For  All  Uses 


The  OSPRAYMO  LINE 

Ten  must  spray  to  get  flue  fruits,  vegetables,  shrub- 
bery, flowers.  Let  our  catalog  tell  you  about  tbe 
famous  High-power  Orchard  Rigt.  Red  Jacket  and  Yel- 
low Jacket  Traction  Potato  Sproners,  Bucket,  Barrel 
and  Knapeack  Spragert,  Hand  Pxmpt,  etc. 

;  .  Jq-e*  An  OSPRAYMO 
sprayer  means  one 
that  will  make  your 
work  effective.  Suc- 
tion strainer  brushes, 
mechanical  agitators. 
High  pressure  guar- 
anteed. Send  today 
-for  late  catalog.  Don't 
buy  any  sprayer  till 
It  eomes.  Reshipping 
warehouse  at  Denver. 
Address 

p.  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


SENIOR 

LEADER 

Power  Orchard 
Sprayer 
Field  Force  Pump  Co7 


Dept. 


America's 
Pioneer 
Dog  Medisine* 


Book  on 

Dog 
Diseases 

And  How  to  Feed 

MAILED  FREE  TO  ANY  ADDRESS 
BY  THE  AUTHOR 

H.  Clay  Glover  Co.,  Inc. 

118  W.  31st  Street      New  York 


HU  BAM 


BECAUSE  it  gives  in  one  year  all 
the  benefits  the  common  clovers 
do  in  two.  Hubam  has  become  "The 
World's  Greatest  New  Plant."  This 
la  the  new  annual  white  sweet  clover. 
In  conjunction  with  The  DeGrafif 
Food  Company  of  DeGraff ,  Ohio,  we 
have  grown  a  rarge  acreage.  Unusual 
opportunity  for  profit  in  !922  by 
growing  Hubam.  Seed  limited  and 
demand  great.  Write  for  booklet  and  prices  on  this 
guaranteed  North  Dakota  grown  seed. 
AMENTA  FARMS.  Amenia.  North  Dakota 


IDES  Tanned 
for  Leather 


*3  /  leather.  We 
s*  /  .ble—  geraii 
ytur  test  ba 


sell  your  hides— price*  are  too  tow,  It  wiB 
i  big  to  let  js  lan  them  into  oak  harness 
We  will  make  yon  the  beat  leather  obtaio- 
-ccfuinc  harness  leather — the  sarue  *9  \m 
-   yvur  best  harness,  at  SO  PER  CENT  SAVINS 
TO  YOU. 

Write  Today  For  Booklet 

on  how  we  tan  toother  (bryoo,  living  price*  end  showing  UM 

big  saving  wr  make  yen.  We  also  make  valuable 
cosis  and  robes  from  your  tildes  at  a  great  ssving  to 
you.  Write  today  tor  FREE  CATALOG.  la 

OMAHA  TANNING  COMPANY '  °°« 

uu7    So.  27th  St,  Cm  ah*.  Nebr. ' 


__.  _     GET  FULL  VALVE  FOR  ^ 

Your  furs 

WHILE  PRICES  ARE  DOWN  have 
them  tanned  and  made  up  into  rugs, 
robes,  costs,  scarfs,  malls  anil  other 
useful  things  fur  the  home  or  family. 
Prices  always,  reasonable.  Kurs  and 
skins  accepted  in  payment  for  work. 
Write  for  free  price  list  to 

HARRY  AM  ANN, 

FURRIER  TANNER  TAXIDERMIST 
93B  14th  St..  Denver.  Colorado 

Established  in  1010. 


Vs^/YourOwnCatch 


JSBk 

fc*,.t    of  experience. 
7p  rfi"     dealing-.  Wrttl 

~      u.i.i  pyfoa  i.ist 

I0NAS  BROS. 

%*▼         1017  8 ROADWAY 


of  raw  furs,  skins  and  hides 
y  converted  Into  beautiful  furs, 
capes,  coats  and  robes. 

You  benefit  of  oin  ?tl  years 
fair  and  square 
for  Catalogue 

Ht. 

Furrier* 
Taxielerm  it  t* 
Tetitttrra 
DENVER,  COLO. 
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National  Western  Show  Scores  Sixteenth  Success 

LIVESTOCK  INDUSTRY  GIVEN  NEW  IMPETUS  BY  SPLENDID  EXHIBITION 


THE  sixteenth  annual  National 
Western  Stock  Show,  Denver's  big- 
gest event  eg;  the  year,  passed  into 
history  with  the  week  ending  January 
21,  recording  another  success  in  its 
long  story  of  progress.  Financially  the 
show  did  not  pay,  but  educationally  it 
left  its  imprint  upon  the  west's  leading 
industry,  insuring  a  tenfold  return  for 
the  outlay  and  unselfish  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  Stock  Show  association. 
Denver's  support  of  the  show  was  not 
what  it  should  have  been,  for  two  rea- 
sons— a  sudden  zero  spell  in  the  middle 
of  the  mildest  winter  in  years  and  the 
general  tendency  of  the  public  toward 
thrift.  Reduced  fares  on  all  railroads 
helped  in  keeping  the  attendance  of  out- 
side visitors  up  to  normal,  but  there 
was  no  rush  toward  the  west's  trade 
center,  as  there  is  in  flush  times  when 
occasion  is-  offered  for  a  journey  and  a 
holiday  in  the  big  city. 

If  there  is  some  regret  because  of 
losses  that  must  be  made  up  there  is, 
on  the  other  hand,  nothing  to  apologize 
for  in  the  quality,  size  and  accomplish- 
ments of  the  great  exhibition.  In  num- 
bers the  breeding  cattle  entries  were 
about  normal;  in  quality  there  was  a 
distinct  advance  over  previous  years,  in 
practically  every  class.  It  was  appar- 
ent that  breeders  of  cattle  and  hogs  had 
passed  the  crisis  in  the  economic  read- 
justment and  that  their  eyes  were  fixed 
forward,  toward  the  era  of  prosperity 
which  is  coming.  Tested  by  every  rule 
and  precedent  of  history,  the  livestock 
industry,  particularly  in  the  intermoun- 
tain  region,  is  due  for  a  strong  revival. 
That  this  is  the  opinion  of  most  breed- 
ers who  have  come  to  the  National 
Western  year  after  year  was  plainly 
evident  in  the  ringside  discussion  of 
trade  conditions.  Sales  of  breeding 
stock  did  not  rule  high,  but  there  was 
a  healthy  demand  for  foundation  stock 
of  the  type  that  improves  the  blood, 
rather  than  such  as  is  desirable  only 
for  show  ring  purposes. 

Nothing  so  clearly  evidenced  the  re- 
turn of  better  times  as  the  demand  for 
feeder  cattle,  over  300  carlots  being  dis- 
posed of  at  auction,  as  against  only  151 
last  year.  Cheap  feed  and  plenty  of  it; 
freer  credits  due  largely  to  War  Pi- 
nance  Corporation  activities,  and  the 
unquestioned  outlook  for  a  better  con-» 
sumptive  demand  for  beef,  stimulated 
the  buying  of  feeders. 

Bank  clearings  are  always  a  safe 
barometer  of  business  for  Stock  Show 
week.  These  totaled  $7,154,440.38  for 
the  two  banks  at  the  yards,  to  which 
may  safely  be  added  $3,000,000  cleared 
through  downtown  banks,  which  brings 
the  total  up  to  above  $10,000,000— a 
normal  Stock  Show  week  figure  that 
looks  like  old  times.  It  indicates  that 
"business  as  usual"  is  the  slogan  for 
breeder,  feeder  and  farmer. 

The  sale  of  Hereford  breeding  cattle 
made  a  fair  average,  namely  $377  on  48 
bulls  and  cows  put  through  the  ring, 
with  a  top  of  $3,000  paid  by  Paul 
Hahnewald  oj.  Meeker  for  Andrew 
Christensen's  Beau  Blanchard  77,  the 
bull  that  was  first  in  the  senior  bull  calf 
class  and  grand  champion  calf  of  the 
Western  Hereford  Futurity.  Christen- 
8en  also  did  well  in  females  at  the  sale, 
disposing  of  a  fine  pair  of  2-year-olds 
for  $800  each,  to  Hahnewald.  The  sale 
average  on  females  was  $373,  and  on 
bulls  $380. 

The  Shorthorn  sale  average  showed 
a  slight  increase  over  last  year,  being 
*$156  on  the  22  bulls  sold,  and  $252  per 
head  on  the  ten  females,  with  a  general 
average  of  $186.  Top  in  this  sale  was 
$400,  paid  by  J.  T.  Brown  of  Folsom, 


ALVIN  T.  STEINEL. 


N.  M.,  for  Ashbourne  Challenger,  con- 
signed by  Ex-Governor  Shallenberger 
of  Alma,  Neb. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  West- 
ern Shorthorn  Breeders'  Association, 
Benjamin  C.  Allen  of  Colorado  Springs 
was  re-elected  president;  C.  A.  Melburn 
of  Elbert,  Colo.,  and  A.  C.  Hauf  of 
Glendo,  Wyo.,  vice  presidents,  and  Rus- 
sell Warnock  was  re-elected  secretary. 
The  association  is  planning  an  active 
educational  campaign  throughout  the 
west,  with  an  experienced  field  man  in 
charge. 

Holstein  Men  Enthusiastic. 

The  Holstein  fraternity  had  greater 
reason  for  rejoicing  than  perhaps  any 
other  set  of  breeders.  The  dairy  divis- 
ion, especially  that  part  of  it  reserved 
to  the  Black  and  White  cattle,  showed 
more  real  advancement  in  numbers  and 
quality  than  any  other  division  of  the 
National  Western  show.  It  was  appar- 
ent that  the  milk  cow  is  more  than 
holding  her  own.  In  fact,  it  took  a  year 
and  a  half  of  depression  in  the  livestock 
industry  to  really  prove  the  worth  of 
the  "foster  mother  of  the  world."  All 
the  dairy  breeds  showed  activity  and 
growth  and  marked  interest  on  the  part 
of  farmers  visiting  the  show. 

The  Holstein  sale  was  evidence  of  the 
strength  of  dairying  in  Colorado.  For- 
ty-one head  of  registered  breeding  cat- 
tle went  through  the  auction  ring,  re- 
cording an  average  of  $233  for  the  sale. 
Thirty-four  females  averaged  $244  and 
the  seven  bulls  made  an  average  of 
$119.  Top  was  $515  for  Winnifred  Mu- 
tual Friend  from  the  James  Gibson  herd 
at  Mount  Morrison,  sold  to  his  neigh- 
bor, the  Willow  Springs  Farm. 

Another  indication  of  Holstein  pro- 
gress and  aggi'essiveness  in  the  cam- 
paign to  extend  the  dairying  industry 
was  the  election  of  W.  S.  Partridge  of 
Holly  as  president  of  the  Colorado  Hol- 
stein Club.  The  meeting  was  a  lively 
one  and  some  differences  of  opinion  were 
at  first  manifest.  These  were  ironed 
out  in  the  selection  of  the  following 
representative  list  of  directors:  Walter 
Polley,  Johnstown;  Norman  D'Arcy, 
Parker;  M.  E.  Penrose,  Denver;  C.  F. 
Louderback  of  the  Modern  Woodmen 


Sanatorium  herd,  Woodman,  Colo.;  C. 
C.  Wilson  of  Turkey  Creek  Farm,  Colo- 
rado Springs. 

The  board  was  authorized  to  appoint 
a  field  secretary  who  shall  devote  his 
entire  time  to  the  development  of  the 
breed  and  the  extension  of  dairy  activ- 
ities throughout  the  state. 

In  token  of  appreciation  of  their 
faithful  and  efficient  labors  of  the  past 
handsome  loving  cups  were  presented  to 
Mrs.  R.  G.  Douglas  of  Rush,  the  retir- 
ing president;  Mrs.  Storrs  Hall,  the  sec- 
retary, and  Mrs.  M.  E.  Penrose,  treas- 
urer. Under  Mrs.  Douglas'  administra- 
tion splendid  progress  has  been  made, 
but  she  asked  to  be  relieved  of  the  office 
which  she  has  so  ably  filled  and  the  se- 
lection of  Mr.  Partridge  as  her  suc- 
cessor had  the  unqualified  approval  of 
the  membership.  Mrs.  Douglas'  achieve- 
ments as  a  breeder  and  developer  of 
Holsteins  brought  her  many  words  of 
appreciation  and  good  will.  The  recent 
accomplishment  of  a  world's  record  by 
a  cow  in  her  Sanboi-n  Meadows  herd 
brought  congratulations  to  the  retiring 
president  from  all  sides. 

A  Splendid  Horse  Show. 

While  the  farm  reader  is  interested 
primarily  in  an  account  of  what  took 
place  in  the  breeding  and  feeding  divis- 
ions of  the  show,  a  word  about  the 
evening  horse  shows  will  not  be  amiss. 
The  horse  show  is  depended  upon  to 
bring  the  gate  receipts  up  to  somewhere 
near  the  point  where  the  National 
Western  can  pay  expenses.  Maintain- 
ing the  standard  of  the  evening  per- 
formances and  keeping  things  moving 
in  a  snappy  way,  is  the  task  that  falls 
to  Mr.  D.  Schilling  of  Aroya,  Colo.  Mr. 
Schilling  is  known  in  the  west  chiefly 
for  his  work  as  a  breeder  of  Duroc  Jer- 
sey hogs,  but  he  is  first  and  last  a 
horseman,  a  lover  of  fine  animals  and 
an  expert  in  the  intricate  matters  re- 
lating to  ring  management  of  horse 
shows.  His  long  acquaintance  with  the 
men  and  women  who  spend  money  lav- 
ishly in  keeping  up  fine  stables  of  show 
horses,  and  his  knowledge  of  the  game, 
are  assets  to  the  management  which 
are  invaluable  in  making  the  evening 
programs  a  success.    This  year's  horse 


show  was  up  to  the  high  standard  and 
it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  weather 
and  other  factors  cut  down  the  attend- 
ance. 

As  general  manager  of  the  National 
Western  Stock  Show,  Mr.  Harry  L. 
Youngerman  is  given  responsibility 
which  he  is  carrying  without  visible  ef- 
fort. No  position  in  the  roster  of  offi- 
cers requires  more  tact,  more  effort  and 
more  executive  ability  than  that  of 
heading  the  organization  which  puts 
over  the  show.  Mr.  Youngerman  isn't 
a  figure-head,  or  a  desk  manager,  but 
his  constant  presence  in  the  arena  is 
evidence  that  he  is  on  the  job  every 
minute,  ready  to  smooth  out  the  rough 
spots,  soothe  the  ruffled  temper  of  judge 
or  exhibitor,  spectator  or  concession- 
aire. Youngerman  has  a  man's  job  and 
he  measures  up  to  it  in  every  way. 

The  Men  Behind  the  Show. 

Behind  him  are  these  men,  all  work- 
ing with  a  will,  and  at  a  sacrifice  of 
time  and  money  to  keep  the  National 
Western  Stock  Show  in  its  commanding 
position  of  influence  in  the  upbuilding 
of  the  livestock  industry: 

Hon.  E.  M.  Ammons,  president. 

Henry  Gebhard,  first  vice  president. 

W.  N.  W.  Blayney,  second  vice  pres- 
ident. 

H.  L.  Youngerman,  general  manager. 

Fred  P.  Johnson,  secretary. 

Robt.  R.  Boyce,  treasurer  and  assist- 
ant secretary. 

R.  M.  Lewis,  superintendent  of  car- 
lots. 

J.  A.  Bixby,  superintendent  of  con- 
cessions. 

Earl  Johnstone,  superintendent  of  ad- 
missions. 

Directors — E.  M.  Ammons,  Benj.  C. 
Allen,  G.  W.  Ballentine,  W.  X.  W.  Blay- 
ney,  A.  J.  Campion,  R.  A.  Chace,  A.  E. 
deRicqles,  T.  F.  DeWitt,  Henry  Geb- 
hard, Carl  W.  Henry,  Fred  P.  Johnson, 
Geo.  E.  Morton,  John  E.  Painter,  Spen- 
cer Penrose,  J.  A.  Shoemaker,  Chas.  G. 
Smith,  R.  M.  Shearer,  John  F.  Vallery, 
Geo.  T.  Wells,  Chas.  MacA.  Willcox,  W. 
L.  Warnock,  L.  A.  Gilbert. 

Remember,  you  who  read  this,  that 
the  Stock  Show  Association  is  incorpro- 
rated  under  the  laws  of  Colorado  NOT 
for  profit;  that  its  officers  are  perform- 
ing an  unselfish  service  that  should 
have  the  unstinted  support  of  every 
farmer,  breeder  and  feeder  in  this  great 
western  country.  The  time  is  coming 
when  the  financial  problem  of  maintain- 
ing the  show  "will  be  up  to  all  of  us  who 
are  benefited  by  it.  The  packing  indus- 
try is  forbidden  by  federal  rules  and 
regulations  from  active  financial  sup- 
port of  livestock  exhibitions.  They  are 
producers'  and  breeders'  shows.  Let  us 
do  our  part  in  maintaining  them,  and 
especially  the  one  that  serves  the  inter- 
mountain  country. 


Blayney  Do 
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Hereford,   National  Wester 
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Beef  Cattle  Show. 

GEORGE  E.  MORTON*. 

The  beef  cattle  exhibit  as  a  whole 
was  an  improvement  over  any  previous 
year.  The  Shorthorns  in  past  years 
have  shown  many  high-class  animals  at 
the  top  of  the  classes,  but  nearly  al- 
ways there  has  been  a  tail-end  to  the 
ring.  This  year  this  unevenness  was 
almost  wholly  eliminated,  the  extreme 
uniformity  being  apparent  in  every 
class. 

Maxwalton  Monarch,  the  Carpenter 
&  Ross  bull  that  stood  first  in  the  aged 
class  at  the  International,  was  first  at 
this  show,  with  Princely    Stamp,  the 
(Turn  to  Page  12) 
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Relation  of  Cash  Rental  to  Valuation  of  Farms 

LANDLORD'S  RETURNS  LESS  THAN  INTEREST  ON  FARM  MORTGAGES 


THE  relation  of  cash  rental  to  farm 
land  valuations  on  a  third  of  the 
cash  tenant  farms  of  the  United 
States  is  found  to  be  3.54  per  cent  in  a 
study  of  the  new  census  returns  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. In  an  investigation  designed  to 
discover  a  basis  for  making  accurate 
land  appraisals,  C.  O.  Chambers  of  the 
Division  of  Land  Economics,  examined 
the  1920  census  schedules  of  158,000 
farms.  The  total  value  of  these  farms 
was  $2,679,317,100  and  the  gross  rent 
$94,960,458. 

A  preliminary  statement  emphasizes 
the  significance  of  the  ratio  of  cash  rent 
to  land  value  as  an  indication  of  the 
rate  at  which  land  is  capitalized.  This 
is  a  vital  consideration  to  buyers  and 
sellers  of  farms  and  farm  mortgage  se- 
curities, also  to  the  public  in  consider- 
ing policies  affecting  farm  tenancy, 
credits,  speculation,  tariff,  reclamation 
and  other  vital  problems. 

Though  the  158,000  farms  whose  cen- 
sus schedules  were  examined  for  this 
study  were  less  than  3  per  cent  of  all 
farms  in  the  United  States,  they  com- 
prised 33  per  cent  of  the  farms  rented 
for  cash.  These  farms  averaged  in 
value  $16,950  and  were  rented  for 
S600.74.  Their  valuation  per  acre  for 
land  and  buildings  was  $153.67,  and 
their  rent  per  acre  was  $5.45,  or  3.54 
per  cent.  The  gross  cash  rent  for  a 
year  was  but  a  twenty-eighth  part  of 
the  valuation.  In  other  words,  consid- 
ering gross  rents  merely,  the  land  was 
held  on  what  the  English  would  call  "28 
years'  purchase." 

This  leaves  out  of  account  the  ad- 
vance in  price  of  the  land  by  which 
land  owners  hava  been  compensated  fol- 
low rents.  In  the  70  years  from  1850 
to  1920  the  money  value  of  an  average 
acre  of  farm  land  for  the  United  States 
advanced  at  an  average  annual  rate  of 
2  per  cent  compounded.  For  many 
owners  of  rented  farms  this  advance  in 
land  prices  was  sufficient  to  compen- 
sate for  holding  land  with  small  gross 
rents. 

Xo  Apparent  Relation. 

The  showing  of  3.54  per  cent  is  so 
low  as  to  lead  to  wrong  conclusions.  It 


might  be  assumed,  for  instance,  that 
the  low  ratio  is  evidence  of  poor  farm 
lands,  but  the  facts  show  that  the  best 
land  in  the  country  is  characterized  by 
lower  ratios  than  land  in  sections  with 
much  inferior  land.  The  quality  of  the 
land  is  no  explanation  of  the  ratios  of 
rents  to  valuation.  In  many  sections 
the  principal  reason  for  the  low  rate 
appears  to  have  been  the  expectation 
of  gain  from  advance  in  land  prices. 

Even  if  increases  in  land  prices  are 
added  to  net  rents  it  appears  that 
American  farm  properties  have  been 
capitalized  at  a  modest  rate  compared 
to  government  bonds,  farm  mortgage 
loans  and  gilt-edged  securities  in  gen- 
eral. This  may  be  due  partly  to  lack 
of  appreciation  on  the  part  of  farmers 
as  to  investment  opportunities  in  other 
fields,  and  partly  to  an  easy  over-em- 
phasis of  one's  chances  to  make  spe- 
cially large  gains  from  advances  in  land 
prices. 

Low  Enough  to  Invite  Tenancy. 

Tenant  farming  is  not  likely  to  be 
given  up  by  operators  who  can  hire  all 
or  a  considerable  part  of  the  land  and 
buildings  they  need  for  3.54  per  cent. 
Tenants  who  would  have  to  borrow 
money  would  naturally  hesitate  to  buy 
land  they  could  hire  at  less  than  the 
I  mortgage  rate.  This  may  account  for 
the  large  proportion  of  land  operated 
by  lessees  in  the  low  ratio  sections  of 
the  country. 

Appreciation  of  land  prices  may  have 
added  such  large  increments  to  the 
value  of  tenant  farms  in  certain  sec- 
tions as  to  make  it  easy  for  landlords 
to  refrain  from  raising  cash  rents  to  a 
corresponding  extent.  A  slackening  of 
advance  in  land  prices,  such  as  occurred 
around  1890,  when  prices  of  farm 
products  were  low,  would  doubtless 
cause  land  owners  to  give  greater  con- 
sideration to  rental  income  in  their  cal- 
culations. If  unable  to  anticipate  a  gain 
in  value  in  addition  to  their  rental  in- 
come, the  speculative  motive  for  ac- 
quiring and  renting  farm  lands  would 
subside,  and  land  values  would  prob- 
ably be  revised  downward  to  an  extent 


that  would  permit  a  larger  rate  of  re- 
turns from  rentals. 

Wherever  rental  i-atios  are  small,  as 
compared  with  returns  on  other  reason- 
ably safe  investments,  it  may  be  pos- 
sible that  expenditures  for  draining,  ir- 
rigating, or  clearing  land  will  not  yield 
an  adequate  return.  It  is  clear  that  the 
rate  of  capitalization  of  raw  land  must 
be  seriously  considered  before  bringing 
new  land  into  use.  It  is  true,  the  data 
indicate  comparatively  high  rates  of  re- 
turns in  sections  where  large  areas  of 
new  lands  are  available.  However,  the 
figures  do  not  discriminate  between-  the 
rate  of  return  on  reclaimed  and  reclaim- 
able  land  from  the  rate  on  other  lands 
in  the  same  county. 

Striking  Sectional  Variations. 

The  significance  of  sectional  varia- 
tions is  made  more  evident  by  regional 
summaries.  Cash  tenant  farms  in  se- 
lected North  Central  counties  showed 
an  average  rental  ratio  of  2.89  per  cent; 
in  Pacific  counties,  4.26  per  cent;  in 
New  England  and  Middle  Atlantic  coun- 
ties, 4.49  per  cent;  in  Mountain  coun- 
ties, 6.34  per  cent;  and  in  Southern 
counties,  7.26  per  cent.  The  states 
whose  selected  counties  showed  the 
highest  averages  were  Arkansas,  10.66 
per  cent;  Mississippi,  10.04  per  cent; 
and  Arizona,  8.37.  On  the  other  end 
of  this  scale  were  North  Dakota,  2.17; 
South  Dakota,  2.52;  and  Nebraska,  2.59. 
Some  individual  counties  showed  per- 
centages 10  or  12  times  as  high  as  oth- 
ers. 

Among  possible  factors  causing  sec- 
tional variations  the  following  may  op- 
erate: (1)  lack  of  uniformity  with 
which  capital  has  been  available  for 
land  purchases;  (2)  conditions  which 
make  it  necessary  for  owners  to  super- 
vise tenants  and  furnish  them  supplies; 
(3)  differences  in  real  or  fancied  de- 
sirability of  regions  from  the  stand- 
point of  markets,  residence  and  other 
considerations. 

The  length  of  time  for  which  con- 
tracts had  run  made  a  marked  diffei-- 
ence  in  the  rate  returned  on  the  farm 
valuation.  The  contracts  which  were 
over  1  year  old  showed  returns  of  3.67 


per  cent,  as  compared  with  4.35  per 
cent  on  new  ones,  the  new  contracts 
calling-  for  cash  rents  about  one-sixth 
higher  than  old  ones.  This  was  true  of 
all  tenants,  regardless  of  color  or  kin- 
ship. Part  of  the  explanation  may  be 
in  the  fact  that  contracts  of  one-year 
duration  were  especially  characteristic 
of  high-ratio  sections.  Furthermore, 
the  census  was  taken  at  a  time "  when 
cash  rents  specified  in  old  contracts 
doubtless  ran  lower  for  farms  of  the 
same  valuation  than  for  farms  whose 
rental  contract  was  not  so  long-stand- 
ing. 

Care  should  be  used  in  drawing  con- 
clusions from  these  data,  since  the  cash 
rents  are  for  only  a  single  year,  1919,  a 
time  when  both  land  values  and  rentals 
were  high.  The  great  decline  in  farm 
prices  since  1919  may  have  caused  a 
more  rapid  decline  of  rents  than  farm 
prices.  High-ratio  sections  should  not 
be  compared  with  low-ratio  sections 
on  the  supposition  that  differences  in 
ratios  express  similar  differences  in  the 
desirability  of  farm  investments  in  the 
respective  districts,  nor  should  it  be 
assumed  that  the  differences  in  rates 
of  return  measure  differences  in  the 
productivity  of  the  land.  It  is  proper 
to  take  into  account  the  prospective  in- 
crease in  value  of  the  land,  as  well  as 
the  amount  of  supervision  that  must  be 
supplied  by  the  landlord,  the  amount  of 
risk  incurred,  and  other  considerations. 

The  wide  diversity  of  rates  of  return 
emphasizes  the  need  for  scientific  ap- 
praisal of  farm  lands  and  buildings  for 
both  taxing  and  loan  purposes.  The 
mere  acceptance  of  prevailing  land 
prices  is  an  unsound  practice  in  ap- 
praising. 

Scientific  appraising  must  give  prop- 
er attention  not  only  to  customary 
"selling  value,"  but  to  the  rate  of  re- 
turn from  renting  the  property  and  to 
other  indications  of  its  use  value.  With- 
out more  scientific  appraisal  it  is  vain 
to  hope  for  the  most  equitable  distribu- 
tion of  tax  burdens,  or  of  funds  for 
loans  on  first  and  second  farm  mort- 
gages. 


Colorado  Alfalfa  Needs  No  Commercial  Fertilizer 

INTERESTING  COMPARISONS  FROM  STUDY  OF  A  KANSAS  BULLETIN 


APPLICATIONS  of  fertilizers  carry- 
ing phosphorus  to  alfalfa  show  no 
^  appreciable  results  in  the  region 
of  the  State  Experimental  farm  in 
northern  Colorado.  This  was  brought 
out  by  Prof.  Alvin  Kezer,  Chief  Agron- 
omist of  Colorado  Agricultural  College, 
in  commenting  pn  a  bulletin  by  the 
Kansas  Experiment  Station,  entitled 
"Fertilizers  for  Alfalfa  in  Eastern 
Kansas."  Interesting  comparisons  may 
be  made  between  conditions  under 
which  alfalfa  is  grown  in  eastern  Kan- 
sas and  in  Colorado  by  a  study  of  the 
bulletin  and  the  comment  of  Prof. 
Kezer.  Conclusions  summarized  in  the 
bulletin  are  as  follows: 

The  crowding  out  of  alfalfa  by  grass 
and  weeds  is  the  result  of  unfavorable 
conditions  for  the  alfalfa.  A  strong 
healthy  stand  of  alfalfa  can  successfully 
combat  weeds  and  grass. 

Alfalfa  will  not  succeed  on  acid  soil. 
This  condition  of  the  soil  may  be  cor- 
rected by  the  use  of  lime. 

Lime  Increases  the  value  of  manure 
and  commercial  fertilizer  for  alfalfa  but 
will   not   replace  them. 

Kansas  soils  are  lower  In  phosphorus 
than  In  any  other  plant  food. 

Phosphorus.  In  the  form  of  acid  phos- 
phate, may  be  used  with  profit  in  the 
production  of  alfalfa  on  practically  all 
soils  of  the  eastern  fourth  of  the  state. 

Money  Invest"  d  In  acid  phosphate  re- 
turned a  profit  varying  from  200  to  over 
500  per  cent  when  the  acid  phosphate 
was  used  on  alfalfa. 

On  established  stands  of  alfalfa,  acid 
phosphate  should  lie  applied  In  the  early 
spring  at  the  rate  of  about  30<>  pound* 
per  acre  every  second  year.  Kor  new 
stands   tii"  application   should  >>•  made 

^"ln  establishing  n<  w  stands  of  alfalfa 
a  fertilizer  containing  some  nitrogen 
should    be    nneil    except     when   the  Held 

has  had  ;i  rnmi  application  of  barnyard 
manure.  A  2-12-0  mixture  applied  just 
before  seeditiK  at  the  rate  of  200  pouuda 
per  acre  is  usually  satisfactory. 

Kock  phosphate  has  not  been  as  prof- 
itable as  iieln   phosphate  and  has  not 
r.  at'ly  increased  the  yield  of  alfalfa. 
I'otash  has  had  little  Influence  on  the 
.  •Id  of  alfalfa  and   In  no  case   has  It 
I. eon  profitable  to  apply  It. 

I'arnyard  manune  gives  very  profitable 
turns  when  applied  to  alfalfa,  but 
hen  manure  Is  limited  in  amount  it  la 
'tally  better  fam  practice  to  use  tbo 


manure  on  cultivated  crops  and  fertilize 
alfalfa  with  acid  phosphate. 

What  Kezer  Says. 
Discussing  these  results,  Prof.  Kezer 
says: 

"I  notice  in  the  summary  a  very  good 
resume  of  their  conclusions.  Paragraph 
7  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  acid 
phosphate  could  be  used  with  profit  on 
about  the  eastern  fourth  of  Kansas. 
There  are  some  analyses  showing  the 
amount  of  phosphorus  in  some  of  the 
prevailing  soil  types  of  eastern  Kansas, 
such  as  the  Marshall  silt  loam,  Oswego 
silt  loam,  Colby  silty  clay  loam,  Lin- 
coln silt  loam,  and  Bates  silt  loam.  We 
notice  jthat  the  Bates  silt  loam  only 
carries  700  pounds  of  phosphorus  in 
the  surface  7  inches  of  Kansas  soil, 
which  is  equivalent  to  about  1,400 
pounds,  roughly,  per  acre  foot.  The 
last  soil  in  the  table  shows  a  content  of 
2,080  pounds  of  phosphorus  in  the  up- 
per 7  inches  or  approximately  4,000 
pounds  per  acre  foot,  and  this  is  set 
down  as  a  very  fertile  soil. 

"If  we  compare  these  soil  analyses 
with  some  of  our  own  along  the  foot- 
hills and  at  the  base  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  in  our  plains  valleys,  we 
will  get  an  idea  of  what  we  can  expect 
from  phosphorus  fertilization.  Soils  on 
our  own  experimental  farm  run  from 
.r>,000  to  8,000  pounds  of  phosphorus  per 
acre  foot,  while  sandy  soils  in  the  same 
region  run  a  trifle  lower.  All  are  rela- 
tively high. 

"Up  to  the  present  time  applications 
of  fertilizers  carrying  phosphorus  have 
given  us  no  appreciable  results,  whether 
we  applied  the  phosphorus  carried  by 
acid  phosphates,  by  ground  steamed 
bone  meal,  or  carried  by  raw  ground- 
rock  phosphate.  A  comparison  will 
show  that  our  soils  are  very  much 
richer  in  phosphate,  potassium  and  cal- 
cium. Leaving  out  the  question  of  ni- 
trogen, which  wc  can  get  supplied  by 
agricultural  means,  our  Fort  Collins 
soils  will  run  close  to  8,000  pounds  of 


phosphorus  per  acre  foot.  They  will 
run  80,000  pounds  of  potassium  per  acre 
foot,  soluble  in  water,  and  up  to  and 
slightly  above  120,000  pounds  soluble 
in  water  and  dilute  acid.  Our  soils  on 
the  College  farm  carry  about  240,000 
pounds  of  calcium  carbonate  per  acre 
foot.  All  Colorado  soils  are  not  as  rich 
as  this.  But  most  of  our  soils  are  rela- 
tively rich  in  these  elements  of  fertil- 
ity. "I  would  suspect  that,  in  the  region 
of  eastern  Kansas  where  acid  phos- 
phate has  done  quite  well,  sulphur,  ap- 
plied finely  ground,  would  also  give 
rather  pronounced  results,  and  that 
raw  rock  phosphate,  applied  as  finely 
ground  material,  would  give  results* 
similar  to  acid  phosphate  if  sulphur 
were  put  on  at  the  same  time.  Prob- 
ably they  would  not  get  results  the  first 
year  from  sulphur  and  rock  phosphate, 
but  they  would  very  likely  get  results 
thereafter.  I  am  reasoning  on  this  last 
statement  from  analogy,  because  of  ex- 
perimental work  which  has  been  done 
elsewhere.'  I  am  quite  sure  it  would 
work  out  that  way,  although  there  is 
no  experimental  evidence  in  Kansas  as 
represented  by  this  bulletin  to  show  it. 
Usually  where  acid  phosphate  gives 
beneficial  results,  applications  of  sul- 
phur will  also  give  beneficial  results. 

"Considering  the  comparative  anal- 
yses of  Kansas  soils  and  our  own,  we 
would  expect  to  get  very  little  result 
from  commercial  fertilizers  and,  in  the 
experiments  that  have  been  carried  on 
up  to  date,  we  have  obtained  practically 
no  benefits  from  applications  of  the 
mineral  fertilizers.  We  always  get 
beneficial  results  from  organic  manures. 
Sometimes  wc  get  benefit  from  nitro- 
gen manures.  But  sometimes  their  is 
nn  abundance  present  in  the  soil  and 
occasionally  too  much.  We  have  had 
on  fallow  plots  on  our  own  experimen- 
tal agronomy  farm  nitrogen  produced 
through  the  uctlon  of  soil  organisms  in 
amounts  equivalent  to  applications  of 
from  500  to  700  pounds  of  sodium  ni- 


trate per  acre  and  we  have  had  this  ac- 
cumulation in  a  single  season.  Natur- 
ally, we  wouldn't  expect  to  buy  very 
much  nitrogen  fertilizer  where  such 
conditions  are  prevalent.  Besides,  al- 
falfa, where  there  is  an  abundance  of 
other  fertilizer  elements  and  under  con- 
ditions of  good  soil  tilth,  is  capable  of 
gathering  more  nitrogen  than  it  can 
itself  use. 

"I  want  to  again  call  your  attention 
to  the  fact  that  our  common  soils  are 
many  of  them  richer  than  the  very  fer- 
tile soils  indicated  on  page  9,  tabic  2, 
in  the  bulletin,  being  the  last  soil  for 
which  an  analysis  is  given  in  that  table. 
The  Marshall  silt  loam  of  northeastern 
Kansas  could  be  called  a  fairly  good 
soil.  The  Oswego  silt  loam  of  .Riley 
county  is  practically  identical,  as  is 
also  the  Jewell  county  soil,  although 
the  Jewell  county  soil  is  fundamentally 
somewhat  better.  The  Colby  silt  loam 
from  Jewell  county  is  decidedly  poorer 
in  phosphorus  and  the  Bates  silt  of 
Cherokee  county  is  decidedly  poor  in 
phosphorus. 

"A  perusal  of  the  bulletin  will  show 
that  the  ones  that  arc  poor  are  the 
ones  that  respond  to  phosphorus,  the 
very  rich  soils  probably  not  paying  to 
fertilize  with  phosphorus  at  all.  It  will 
be  noticed  that  potash  has  very  little 
influence  on  the  production  of  alfalfa. 
The  analyses  of  the  amount  of  potas- 
sium present  in  the  soil  show  quite  good 
amounts.  While  the  amounts  of  calcium 
given  are  only  moderately  good,  much 
of  this  calcium,  is  calcium  silicate  and 
the  calcium  which  is  present  in  the 
soil,  for  the  alfalfa  at  hast,  is  that 
which  is  united  with  carbonic  acid  in 
the  form  we  call  calcium  carbonate,  our 
most  common  limestones.  The  bulletin 
docs  not  show  the  sulphur  content,  of 
the  soil,  and  apparently  no  experiment! 
have  been  performed  with  sulphur.  But 
1  feel  sure  that  the  soils  that  respond 
to  treatments  with  acid  phosphates  will 
also  respond  to  treatments  oi  sulphur." 
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Market  Outlook  for  Farm  and  Ranch  Products 

'  OF  ALL  BUSINESS  FACTORS  MONEY  CONDITIONS  HAVE  IMPROVED  MOST 


THE  farmers'  and  ranchman's  busi- 
ness horizon  lies  far  beyond  the 
fences  which  _  enclose  his  farm  or 
ranch.  His  interests  extend  to  the  ends 
of  the  earth.  The  day  in  which  each 
farm  or  ranch  was  sufficient  unto  itself 
is  gone  forever. 

The  price  of  wheat  in  the  farmer's 
bin  may  depend  upon  the  rise  or  fall 
of  the  British  pound  sterling  or  the 
Italian  lire. 

The  packers  may  be  able  to  bid  up  a 
half  a  cent  a  pound  for  his  fat  cattle  if 
Germany  is  able  to  obtain  credit  for 
purchasing  provisions  in  America. 

A  corn  acreage  reduction  campaign, 
War  Finance  Corporation  credits  to  en- 
able farmers  to  hold  corn  and  Federal 
appropriations  of  funds  to  purchase 
grain  for  export  to  starving  Russia  all 
nave  a  bearing  on  the  course  of  the  corn 
market. 

The  outlook  for  pulp-fed  steers  and 
for  Colorado  lambs  is  influenced  by  the 
movement  of  feeder  steers  and  lambs 
into  the  corn  belt  and  by  the  possibility 
of  competition  from  frozen  beef  and 
lamb  imported  from  the  Southern  hem- 
isphere. 

A  drop  in  the  price  of  cotton  may 
take  the  cotton  planter  out  of  the  mule 
market,  while  a  heavy  snowfall  in  New 
York  City  may  temporarily  enlarge  the 
market  for  rugged  work  horses. 

These  instances  are  mentioned  at 
random  to  show  how  intimately  each 
individual  farmer's  .and  stockman's  in- 
terest— his  pocketbook,  in  fact — is  tied 
op  with  the  trend  of  business,  all  over 
the  world. 

We  realize  that  a  great  service  would 
be  rendered  to  every  one  of  our  readers 
if  we  could  gauge  the  currents  of  sup- 
ply and  demand  and  if  we  could  select 
and  interpret  each  week  certain  events 
and  conditions  in  Chicago,  in  Washing- 
ton, in  New  York,  in  Denver,  in  Kansas 
City,  in  Cripple  Creek,  in  Buenos  Ayres, 
in  Australia,  in  Paris,  London,  Shang- 
hai and  where  not,  as  they  affect  or 
seem  to  affect  the  economic  well-being 
of  farmers  and  stockmen  who  must  sell 
what  they  produce  in  the  markets  of 
the  world.  This  is  the  character  of  the 
work  we  hope  to  do  on  this  page.  We 
fully  realize  the  immensity  of  the  task 
we  have  set  ourselves. 
Outlook  for  Farm  and  Ranch  Business. 

January  is  always  the  month  of  most 
numerous  bankruptcies,  because  of  the 
year-end  settlements.  Events  of  this 
sort  which  have  come  to  the  surface  in 
the  last  three  weeks  are  characteristic 
of  the  season,  especially  in  hard  times. 
Probably  the  end  is  not  yet,  as  the 
wreckage  from  the  financial  storm  must 
be  cleared  away  sooner  or  later.  Busi- 
ness failures  in  1921  numbered  19,652, 
the  largest  since  1915,  and,  with  this 
exception,  the  largest  in  twenty-four 
years.  The  total  in  1920  was  8,801. 

Of  all  the  business  factors,  money 
conditions  have  improved  most  in  the 
last  year.  The  rediscount  rate  has 
dropped  from  7Vi  to  8  per  cent  a  year 
ago  to  a  4%  to  5V2  per  cent  basis;  the 
Federal  Reserve  ratio  has  advanced 
jduring  the  year  from  45.4  to  over  71; 
gold  holdings  of  the  system  have  in- 
creased over  $800,000,000,  and  note  cir- 
culation has  decreased  about  $825,000,- 
000,  or  around  30  per  cent.  Call  money 
in  the  east  is  as  low  as  3  per  cent  and 
time  money  has  been  placed  at  4%  per 
cent  in  New  York,  and  5%  per  cent  in" 
Chicago.  In  spite  of  the  improvement, 
however,  money  is  still  tight  in  many 
country  districts  because  of  overdue 
loans  and  crop  prices  too  low  to  pro- 
vide the  wherewithal  with  which  to  pay 
them.  Some  of  these  obligations  will  be 
lifted  during  the  winter  by  the  snout 
of  the  hog  or  by  the  productive  endeav- 
ors of  the  dairy  cow  or  the  little  brown 
hen,  but  others  must  wait  until  another 
crop  is  harvested  and  sold. 

Gains  in  other  directions  should  not 
be  overlooked.  Foreign  exchange  rates 
are  higher  with  the  exception  of  the 
German  mark.  The  English  pound  is 
around  $4.20,  compared  with  $3.50  a 
year  ago.  Freight  rates  are  lower.  Al- 
though farm  prices  have  declined,  most 
of  the  things  farmers  buy  have  dropped 
since  January,  1921,  In  about  the  same 

Croportion.  Deflation  is  no  more  un- 
alanced  than  it  was  a  year  ago,  al- 
though it  was  bad  enough  at  that  time. 
In  1922  we  can  look  confidently  for 
great  progress  toward  equalization  of 
commodity  costs. 

Good  yields  in  1922  upon  the  acreage 
planted,  and  prices  for  crops  and  livc- 
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What  Is  the  Future  Prospect 

For  Grain  and  Livestock  Prices? 

What  is  the  outlook  for  prices  this  fall  for  wheat,  com,  oats  and  other 
farm  crops  and  livestock?  Is  the  outlook  pink  or  blue?  Where  do  values 
stand  in  the  cycle  of  changes  from  prosperity  through  adversity,  around 
to  prosperity  again,  which  follow  each  other  in  a  sequence  almost  as  reg- 
ular as  day  follows  night.  * 

Certain  it  is  that  the  farm  and  ranch  industry  has  been  going  through 
adversity  for  the  last  eighteen  months,  and  a  change  for  the  better  is 
next  in  order  in  the  usual  course  of  events,  but  the  question  is,  must  things 
become  worse  before  this  improvement  starts,  or  has  the  turning  point 
arrived  ? 

We  believe  you  readers  are  intensely  interested  in  the  trend  of  the 
times,  and  are  keenly  on  the  outlook  for  any  signs  that  will,  with  a  degree 
of  accuracy,  indicate  to  you  the  future  trend  of  prices.  It  is  this  thought 
that  has  prompted  us  to  establish  this  feature  or  department  in  Western 
Farm  Life  that  will  point  out  as  clearly  as  is  humanly  possible,  the  future 
prices  that  can  be  expected  for  farm  crops  and  livestock. 

There  is  no  one  better  qualified  to  edit  this  department  than  Glenn  G. 
Hayes.  His  broad  experience  with  markets,  rural  conditions,  ability  to  dig 
out  facts  and  write  about  them  clearly,  particularly  fits  him  for  rendering 
you  this  excellent' special  service.  He  and  his  associates  soend  their  entire 
time  in  personal  contact  with  the  leading  markets  of  the  country. 

The  object  of  this  department  will  not  be  to  give  you  just  the  current 
market  price  of  products,  but  rather  to  give  you  facts  and  figures  that 
will  enable  you  to  look  into  the  future  more  accurately.  Whatever  one 
may  think  of  the  system  which  determines  the  erratic  course  of  prices  for 
farm  and  ranch  products  on  the  market  from  day  to  day,  we  must  recog- 
nize that  the  great  tidal  swings  from  good  to  bad  fortune  in  the  farming 
industry  as  a  whole,  are  accompanied,  and  to  some  extent  caused,  by 
changes  in  underlying  conditions  which  can  be  weighed  and  measured  and 
which  are  beyond  artificial  control. 

The  signs  are  not  as  plain  as  the  hands  on  a  clock,  of  course,  for  one 
cannot  tell  to  the  day  or  the  month  when  the  change  will  come,  but  the 
turning  point  will  arrive  sooner  or  later,  and  Mr.  Hayes  will,  to  the  best 
of  his  ability,  keep  you  readers  of  Western  Farm  Life  thoroughly  posted. 
We  would  be  pleased  to  hear  from  you  from  time  to  time  as  to  just  how 
you  like  the  way  this  department  is  being  conducted. 


stock  that  will  pay  costs  of  production 
and  perhaps  a  little  more  on  the  aver- 
age, would  do  more  than  any  other  one 
thing  to  restore  both  industry  and  ag- 
riculture. The  weather  will  have  most 
to  do  with  the  yield  per  acre.  The  out- 
look for  price  improvement  is  not  espe- 
cially rosy,  but  the  probability  of  a 
lower  level  for  farm  products,  barring 
minor  fluctuations,  also  looks  improb- 
able. The  conclusion  is  that  betterment 
will  come  about  in  most  farm  commod- 
ities through  producing  in  such  a  way 
that  the  operation  will  be  profitable 
even  though  prices  do  not  advance  ma- 
terially. 

Cattle  Market  Easily  Overloaded. 

Most  of  the  time  in  the  last  month 
the  capacity  of  the  cattle  market  has 
been  overtaxed.  Barring  occasional 
periods,  the  runs  have  not  been  excess- 
ive for  this  season,  measured  by  records 
of  past  years,  but  beef  consumption  is 
lagging  about  20  per  cent  below  nor- 
mal. Furthermore,  the  buoyant  cattle 
market  during  January  and  early  Feb- 
ruary rarely  occurs  because  of  an  ex- 
cessive supply  of  warmed  up  and  short- 
fed  steers  thrown  on  the  market  by 
corn  belt  feeders.  In  this  respect,  pres- 
ent conditions  are  characteristic  of  the 
season. 

By  the  middle  of  February  or  a  little 
later  bare  spots  in  market  supply  may 
begin  to  appear  which  will  result  in 
some  appreciation  in  prices.  Beef  con- 


sumption is  much  more  likely  to  in- 
crease rather  than  decrease  from  this 
level,  especially  with  the  approach  of 
spring. 

The  premium  upon  steers  of  prime 
and  choice  grade  has  declined  percept- 
ibly in  the  last  few  weeks,  but  produ- 
cers are  receiving  much  better  returns 
upon  cattle  of  this  character  than  upon 
the  partly  finished  steers  now  flooding 
the  market,  many  of  which  are  bringing, 
but  little  more  than  first  cost  as  feed- 
ers. Butcher  cows  and  heifers  as  well 
as  canners  and  cutters  usually  become 
more  scarce  as  winter  advances,  but 
prices  seldom  change  much  from  the 
midwinter  level  until  along  in  the 
spring. 

Stock  Cattle  Scramble  Heralded. 

Already  a  few  transactions  in  stock 
cattle  to  go  on  grass  have  been  closed, 
heralding  the  usual  spring  scramble. 
Some  of  these  were  in  the  southwest 
and  may  have  involved  drouth-stricken 
cattle.  Kansas  is  placing  orders  in  Tex- 
as where,  it  is  said,  not  over  70  per 
cent  as  many  mature  steers  are  avail- 
able as  were  moved  northward  last 
spring. 

Two  years  of  liquidation,  it  is  be- 
lieved, have  gone  far  toward  complet- 
ing the  process  so  that  further  drastic 
curtailment  of  herds  is  not  anticipated 
except  as  forced  by  drouth  in  certain 
sections.  On  the  other  hand,  restocking 
is  expected  to  proceed  in  the  northwest, 


Range  of  Livestock  Prices  for  the  Week  Ending  January  19,  1922. 

Cattle —                                                              Denver.  Kansas  City.  Omaha. 

Choice  and  prime  heavy  steers  (1100  lb.  up)  •   $8.1509.25  $7.7509.00 

Good  heavy  steers   .».     6.8508.25  6.7507.75 

Medium  heavy  steers    6.15O7.00  5.7506.75 

Common  heavy  steers    5.3506.25  5.00@6.00 

Choice  and  prime  light  steers  (1100  lb.  down)    8. 5009.50  8. 0009.25 

Good  light  steers   $6.50@7.50  6.90O8.50  6.75@8.00 

Medium  light  steers                                              5.50O6.50  6.35@7.10  5.75@6.75 

Common  light  steers                                              4. 5005.50  5.10(5*6.25  5.00O6.00 

Common  to  choice  butcher  heifers                         3.25@6.50  3.7507.25  3.75#7.25 

Common  to  choice  butcher  cows                         3. 0005.25  3.50(0)5.35  3.25@5.25 

Bologna  and  beef  bulls                                         2. 75O4.50  3.00O5.10  2. 7505.00 

Canners  and  cutters,  cows  and  heifers                1.75@3.25  2.10(3:3.50  1. 5003.00 

Canner  steers   —             2.50  @  3.50  2.75(33.50  2.50@3.25 

Medium  to  choice  light  veals   „  7.00®10.50  6.25@9.00  5.75O9.00 

Common  to  choice  heavy  veals                            4.00@7.00  4.00(3>7.50  3. 5007.25 

Common  to  choice  feeders  (1000  lb.  up)   5.00@7.00  4.75TT6.85 

Common  to  choice  feeders  (750O1000  lb.)          5.00@7.00  5. 0007.00  4.75f?7.00 

Common  to  choice  stocker  steers    4. 000  6.95  4.25 07.00 

Common  to  choice  stocker  cows  and  heifers   3.00 '3' 5.40  3. 25*11  5.25 

Hogn — 

Top  of  market                                                              $7.65  $8.25  $8.00 

Bulk  of  sales   — $6.75@7.50  $6.9008.00  $6.9007.90 

Heavy  (250  lb.  up)   -   6.40O7.80  6.90O7.90 

Medium  (200  to  250  lb.)  :..  6.75O7.50  7.25O8.00  7.00O8.00 

Light  (150  to  200  lb.)                                             7.00@7.65  7.10O8.25  7.15O8.00 

Light  lights  (130  to  150  lb.)   7.00@8.25  7.15O8.00 

Smooth  Packing  Sows  (250  lb.  up)    6. 5006.75  5.50@7.00 

Bough  Packing  Sows  (200  lb.  up)  5.50O6.00  6.00O6.00  5.25@6.50 

Stock  PlgB   -  «r.         6.00® 7.00  7.00  @  8.25  6.75 0  8.00 


especially  if  nature  is  kind  and  this  de- 
mand may  help  to  advance  the  stocker 
market.  Prices  usually  advance  during 
the  spring  months  with  the  rise  of 
grass,  so  that  temporary  breaks  from 
prevailing  levels  will  provide  as  good 
buying  opportunities  as  can  be  expect- 
ed. On  the  other  hand,  the  outlook  for 
grass  cattle  prfees  by  next  fall  hardly 
justifies  a  pronounced  advance  in  the 
stocker  and  feeder  market. 

Midwinter  Boom  in  Hog  Market. 

The  hog  market  has  been  on  the 
boom,  an  unusual  occurrence  at  this 
season.  Prices  are  at  the  highest  level 
since  last  September,  before  the  winter 
run  had  started.  Thus  far  since  No- 
vember 1,  the  start  of  the  winter  sea- 
son, hog  slaughter  has  fallen  nearly  9 
per  cent  below  the  corresponding  sea- 
son a  year  ago,  and  demand  for  fresh 
meat  has  been  of  such  breadth  that 
packers  have  retained  but  small  stor- 
age stocks,  although  the  season  of 
heavy  accummulation  is  two-thirds 
gone.  Eastern  buyers  have  been  mak- 
ing extensive  purchases  in  the  middle 
'  west,  while  there  is  an  evident  scarcity 
oh  the  Pacific  Coast  and  in  the  south- 
west. 

Generous  runs  can  be  expected  right 
along  for  another  six  weeks.  Producers 
evidently  are  holding  back  to  put  on 
weight  with  cheap  feed  since  the  offi- 
cial estimate  last  fall  failed  to  show  a 
reduction  of  any  consequence  in  the 
number  of  hogs  in  the  country.  But 
domestic  consumption  and  export  de- 
mand promise  to  handle  the  supply 
without  difficulty. 

Lamb  Feeders  Recoup  Losses. 

A  year  ago  last  fall  feeder  lambs 
were  purchased  at  prices  so  high  that 
huge  losses  were  almost  a  foregone  con- 
clusion because  of  conditions  surround- 
ing the  fat  lamb  market.  This  year  the 
table  has  been  reversed  and  as  a  result 
of  moderate  prices  paid  for  feeders  last 
fall  lamb  feeders  will  recover  part  of 
their  losses  of  a  year  ago.  Lambs 
bought  a  few  months  ago  at  $5.25  have 
realized  $13.00  when  returned  in  fin- 
ished condition  recently. 

The  number  of  lambs  on  feed  in  all 
sections  is  much  lighter  than  a  year 
ago.  The  decrease  in  Colorado  is  placed 
at  25  to  35  per  cent.  A  few  Colorado 
lambs  have  already  straggled  into  Kan- 
sas City  and  Chicago,  but  the  real 
movement  from  that  section  is  not  ex- 
pected for  three  or  four  weeks.  Prices 
are  expected  to  maintain  current  levels, 
but  further  advances  are  rather  doubt- 
ful. Some  Texas  lambs  are  being  moved 
into  the  middle  west  as  a  result  of 
drouth.  These  usually  come  upon  the 
market  during  the  spring  months  in- 
stead of  mid-winter.  A  little  New  Zea- 
land frozen  lamb  is  being  offered  in  the 
east,  although  its  previous  record  there 
was  not  satisfactory  to  importers. 
Prices  upon  dressed  lamb  are  out  of  line 
with  other  meats,  and  this  also  is  a  re- 
straining influence. 

Wheat  Awaits  Flour  Demand. 

,  Demand  for  flour  failed  to  show  the 
urgency  expected  after  the  first  of  the 
year,  although  there  has  been  an  in- 
crease in  the  quantity  of  wheat  ab- 
sorbed by  mills.  Mills  are  said  to  hold 
very  light  stocks  for  this  season  of  the 
year.  Wheat  prices  have  been  holding 
within  a  narrow  range  so  that  flour 
buyers  see  no  cause  for  anxiety  and  are 
purchasing  but  little  ahead  of  their  im- 
mediate requirements.  In  the  last  day 
or  two  wheat  prices  have  'advanced 
slightly.  If  values  should  take  a  defi- 
nite upward  trend  it  is  quite  possible 
that  flour  buyers  would  begin  to  antici- 
pate their  wants  for  several  months 
ahead. 

The  Pacific  Coast  states  are  said  to 
have  about  37,000,000  bushels  of  wheat 
for  export  and  for  carry-over.  In  addi- 
tion there  are  about  15,000,000  bushels 
of  Durum  in  the  northwest  which  must 
be  exported.  Subtracting  these  amounts 
it  is  believed  that  milling  grades  of 
wheat  have  been  heavily  over-exported 
from  the  section  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  Imports  from  Canada  to 
fill  any  such  deficit  are  more  probable 
than  shipment  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
wheat  overland. 

•  Argentine  Surplus  to  Europe. 

Argentine  wheat  is  taking  the  center 
of  the  stage  in  the  export  trade.  The 
new  crop  is  being  offered  to  Europe  at 
prices  8  or  10  cents  below  North  Amer- 
(Turo  to  Page  16.) 
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How  I  Grow  Head  Lettuce  at  Eight  Thousand  Feet 

HIGH  ALTITUDE  FARMER .  ON  PROFITABLE  VEGETABLE  PRODUCTION 


FARMERS,  ranchmen,  commission 
houses  and  the  public  in  general 
were  surprised  last  fall  to  hear 
about  fabulous  prices — as  high  as  $1,- 
000  a  car — which  a  few  carloads  of  head 
lettuce,  grown  in  the  high  mountains  of 
western  Colorado,  brought  to  some  in- 
dustrious and  enterprising  growers. 
One  car  was  sold — I  do  not  know  for 
how  much — but  it  was  a*  goodly  amount 
from  Tabemash,  a  place  on  the  much- 
talked-of  Moffat  road,  about  8,500  feet 
above  sea  level,  and  twelve  miles  east 
of  the  Waldhouse  ranch.  Another — the 
$1,000  car—was  shipped  from  Yampa, 
about  100  miles  west  and  1,000  feet 
lower  than  my  place. 

At  once,  as  there  was  no  longer  any 
use  to  talk  of  hay,  grain,  cattle,  sheep 
or  hogs,  everybody  talked  head  lettuce. 
Dreams  of  getting  rich  quickly  dis- 
turbed the  otherwise  restful  nights  of 
many  a  rancher  and  farmer,  who  even 
with  the  8  per  cent  help  of  all  the  much- 
heralded  government  loans  were  hardly 
able  to  make  both  ends  meet.  Rosy 
prospects  of  coming  to  his  own  again, 
without  mortgaging  his  very  soul  and 
underclothes  to  the  government  or  the 
local  bank,  arose  before  the  eyes  of 
many  hard  pressed  men  and  women, 
and  they  thought,  first  only  shyly  and 
silently,  that  surely  the  golden  mil- 
lenium  had  arrived.  By  and  by  they 
thought  louder;  then  they  began  to 
shout,  then  to  yell— HEAD  LETTUCE! 
until  the  country  from  one  end  to  the 
other  became  one  big  field  of  golden- 
leaved  head  lettuce,  selling  at  least 
with  profit  of  $500  to  $750  per  acre — 
in  their  imagination! 

To  form  a  correct  idea  about  this 
crop  which,  handled  in  an  intelligent, 
business  like  way  would  undoubtedly 
bring  good  cash  returns  to  all  con- 
cerned, it  is  necessary  to  turn  the 
searchlight  on  the  subject  from  differ- 
ent angles. 

My  personal  experience  for  the  last 
twelve  years  in  raising  many  kinds  of 
vegetables  for  table  use  and  stock,  has 
proven  to  me  without  doubt  that  it  can 
be  done,  provided  such  a  crop  is  well 
taken  care  of. 

My  ranch  is  on  the  Moffat  road  in 
Grand  county,  altitude  8,000  feet;  av- 
erage moisture  18  inches;  no  irrigation. 
There  is  no  question  and  no  doubt  the 
vegetables  we  can  raise  in  this  high, 
cool,  dry  climate  far  excell  in  quality 
and  flavor  the  ones  raised  in  a  lower 
altitude  and  with  irrigation. 


DR.  C.  J.  MEYER,  Waldhouse  Ranch,  Granby,  Colo. 


While  with  regard  to  yield  our  crops 
of  roots,  onions,  cabbage,  caulifl6wer, 
etc.,  are  smaller,  they  are  of  a  superior 
flavor  and  free  from  lice,  bugs  and 
other  insect  pests.  While  we  cannot 
raise  cabbage  and  cauliflower  as  large 
as  a  good-sized  wash  tub,  we  challenge 
the  world  to  produce  vegetables  of  a 
finer,  sweeter  flavor.  But,  and  there 
is  a  big  BUT,  the  matter  must  be  un- 
derstood thoroughly.  If  you  do  not  un- 
derstand the  difficult  problems  which 
arise  if  we  try  to  raise  vegetables  un- 
der our  peculiar  climatic  conditions, 
better  not  to  try  at  all.  It  is  an  entire- 
ly different  thing  to  raise  cauliflower, 
or  spinach,  or  asparagus,  or  onions,  or 
head  lettuce. 

And  this  brings  us  back  to  lettuce 
again,  and  especially  head  lettuce.  Sup- 
pose now  a  man  understands  how  to 
raise  vegetables  in  a  general  way,  there 
are  still  many  points  that  nave  to  be 
considered  under  our  climatic  condi- 
tions, to  make  a  financial  success  of  the 
crop. 

1.  Selection  of  the  soil.  2.  Prepar- 
ing of  the  seed  bed.  3.  Seed.  4.  Plant- 
ing. 5.  Cultivating.  6.  Harvesting, 
and  7th,  last  but  not  least,  marketing. 

I  shall  deal  with  the  first  five  items 
in  a  more  or  less  summarizing  way,  on 
the  supposition  that  anyone  who  wants 
to  take  a  few  hundred  dollars  of  clear 
profit  from  an  acre,  should  at  least 
know  the  main  principles  of  the  busi- 
ness. I  shall  use  more  space  on  the 
"dont's"  than  the  "do's." 

Selecting  the  Soil. — In  some  newspa- 
pers you  could  read:  "Head  lettuce  will 
grow  fine  on  fresh  upturned  soil."  Such 
statements  are  misleading  and  not  in 
line  with  the.  facts.  Beware  of  such 
statements,  as  it  is  very  likely  that  they 
come  from  a  land  promotor,  or  specu- 
lator, who  wants  to  get  rid  of  his  oth- 
erwise worthless  holdings  through  de- 
ceit.   Don't  be  a  sucker! 

A  light  black  loam,  .with  a  good  sub- 
soil of  clay  is  the  bestsoil  for  head  let- 
tuce; in  fact,  for  nearly  all  vegetables. 
If  you  did  raise  on  such  soil  previously 
some  grains,  or  field  peas  or  rape,  so 
much  the  better.  I  would  never  select 
for  raising  any  kind  of  vegetables  for 
commercial  use  any  river  bottom  land, 
where  for  many  a  year  nothing  has 
been  raised  but  hay.  Such  meadows 
consist  of  a  thin  layer  of  humus  with 
underlying  sand  and  gravel.  Such  land 
will  never  hold  moisture  at  all.  To 


raise  a  hay  crop  on  such  land  it  must 
not  be  irrigated,  but  soaked  with  water 
from  the  start  till  a  few  days  before 
cutting,  but  this  will  not  do  for  raising 
head  lettuce,  as  the  less  water,  the  bet- 
ter. 

Preparing  the  Seed  Bed. 

2.  The  seed  bed  has  to  be  prepared 
just  as  good  as  your  garden  tract.  In 
fact,  the  seed  bed  should  be  a  finely 
pulverized  mulch  to  the  depth  of  6  to  8 
inches.  To  get  such  a  condition  the  land 
should  be  plowed  to  a  depth  of  at  least 
14  inches  in  the  fall.  Such  soil  will 
gather  all  the  snow  during  the  winter 
and  nearly  all  the  water  from  the  melt- 
ing snow  in  spring.  For  plowing  I  pre- 
fer a  14-inch  double  disk  plow.  A  light 
application  of  well  rotted  barn  manure 
(sheep  droppings  preferred),  before 
plowing  will  help  to  develop  strong, 
vigorous  plants  next  summer.  So  you 
see  you  should  have  started  to  prepare 
your  seed  bed  last  fall.  Disk,  harrow 
and  disk  and  harrow  again  and  again 
as  soon  as  the  weather  permits  in  early 
spring,  till  the  soil  is  in  perfect  condi- 
tion and  then  pack  and  level. 

3.  Seed.  Get  the  very  best  seed  you 
possibly  can,  without  any  regard  to  the 
cost.  So  much  depends,  with  our  short 
season  and  the  peculiar  climatic  condi- 
tions in  our  altitude,  on  the  quality  of 
the  seed,  that  the  crop  will  be  a  failure 
if  you  use  inferior  seed.  A  good  way 
to  get  good  seed  is  through  co-operative 
buying.  Growers  should  act  together 
and  ask  several  responsible  seed  houses 
to  forward  samples,  then  have  a  thor- 
ough test  made  by  the  State  Seed  Lab- 
oratory at  Fort  Collins.  Any  good 
California  head  lettuce  variety  or  the 
May  King  is  well  adapted  for  our  pur- 
poses.   I  prefer  the  May  King. 

4.  Planting.  There  are  three  ques- 
tions pertaining  to  planting  of  lettuce 
and,  by  the  way  of  a  few  other  vegeta- 
bles, not  yet  settled  in  the  heads  of  the 
wise  ones.  Shall  lettuce  be  sown  in  fall 
in  the  field,  or  early  in  the  spring  in  a 
cold  frame  (not  hot  bed)  and  later 
transplanted  to  the  field  ?  Or  shall  it 
be  drilled  directly  in  the  field  in  the 
early  spring  and  then  thinned  out  after 
the  plants  have  reached  a  certain 
growth,  say  about  4  or  5  leaves? 

In  my  opinion,  while  you  may  get 
some  results  from  late  fall  drilling,  it 
will  not  do  for  a  big  acreage.  The  stand 
will  be  too  irregular  and  uneven,  and 
you  may  have  to  do  the  job  over  again 


under  adverse  conditions.  For  a  small 
acreage,  one  or  two  acres,  sawing  in 
spring  in  a  cold  frame  and  transplant- 
ing later  to  the  field,  will  prove  the  best 
way  and  yield  an  even,  beautiful  crop. 
Of  course,  this  will  not  do  for  larger 
acreages,  10,  20,  50  acres,  and  unfor- 
tunately most  beginners  talk  only  in  10, 
20,  50  acre  lots.  The  less  a  fellow  un- 
derstands about  this  business,  the  more 
noise  he  makes  about  it. 

Give  Plants  Ample  Space. 
Before  transplanting  from  the  cold 
frame  go  over  your  land  with  a  home- 
made marker,  to  be  sure  you  get  your 
plants  exactly  where  you  want  them. 
Two  feet  in  the  rows  and  the  rows  2 
feet  apart  will  be  the  best  under  dry 
farming.  Remember  a  plant  which  has 
to  grow  under  dry  conditions  needs 
more  soil  space  to  draw  moisture  from 
than  the  same  plant  raised  under  irri- 
gation; and  2  feet  by  2  feet  is  not  too 
much  space  for  head  lettuce  which  ma- 
tures heads  from  12  to  14  inches  in 
diameter. 

5.  Cultivating.  This  may  be  crystal- 
ized  in  a  few  sentences.  Absolutely  no 
weeds!  Keep  the  soil  well  broken  and 
mellow,  just  as  you  would  do  in  a  well 
appointed  garden.  You  must  cultivate 
both  ways,  and  where  you  have  your 
plants  in  straight  lines,  the  job  is  an 
easy  one.  I  will  add  a  few  words  right 
here  about  irrigation.  If  you  have  irri- 
gation water,  it  may  be  beneficial  to 
the  freshly  set  out  plants  to  keep  the 
neighborhood  of  young  lettuce  moist  till 
the  young  plants  have  started  a  vigor- 
ous healthy  growth.  Then  stop  irriga- 
tion and  cultivate  three  or  four  times 
during  the  season. 

While  the  heads  matured  under  dry 
conditions  are  very  likely  to  be  a  little 
smaller  than  the  ones  raised  with  irri- 
gation, they  are  hardier,  more  solid  and 
of  a  superior  quality  in  general,  and 
absolutely  free  from  bugs,  worms,  etc. 

Notwithstanding  the  latter  fact,  it  is 
always  good  policy  to  spray  once  or 
twice  during  the  season. 

Young  head  lettuce  is  not  only  rel- 
ished by  humans,  but  also  by  rabbits, 
porcupines,  squirrels,  chipmunks,  goph- 
ers, moles,  etc.  Therefore,  you  should 
keep  an  eye  on  your  lettuce  patch.  De- 
stroy the  rodents  and  place  a  3-inch 
chicken  wire  fence  around  the  lettuce 
area.  The  subjects  of  harvesting  and 
mar-keting  will  be  taken  up  in  another 
article. 


Department  of  Agriculture  Extension  Activities 

WORK  DONE  AMONG  FARMERS  IN  U.  S.  AND  INSULAR  POSSESSIONS. 


ACCORDING  to  the  report  of  the 
States  Relations  Service  of  the 
^  United  States  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture for  the  fiscal  year  1921,  sub- 
stantial progress  is  being  made  in  pro- 
moting scientific  research  at  the  various 
experiment  stations,  and  in  carrying  the 
helpful  results  of  research  to  the  farms 
and  farm  homes  of  the  United  States 
through  the  co-operative  extension  work 
in  agriculture  and  home  economics. 

As  the  report  shows,  the  States  Re- 
lations Service  has  supervisory  and  ad- 
visory relations  with  the  state  agricul- 
tural experiment  stations  and  agricul- 
tural extension  work,  conducts  agricul- 
tural experiment  stations  in  Alaska  and 
insular  possessions;  makes  investiga- 
tions regarding  food,  dietetics,  clothing, 
and  household  equipment  and  manage- 
ment, and  prepares  special  publications 
and  illustrative  material  for  use  in 
schools  giving  instruction  in  agricul- 
ture. 

It  employed  during  the  period  covered 
by  the  report  a  force  of  approximately 
4,000  persons  and  had  advisory  and  su- 
pervisory relations  in  the  expenditure 
of  approximately  $18,225,000,  of  which 
about  $8,625,000  was  Federal  funds. 

The  funds  available  for  use  in  the 
fifty  state  experiment  stations  in  oper- 
ation during  1920-21  aggregated  $7,- 
674,671,  of  which  $1,440,000  was  from 
Federal  sources.  Special  efforts  have 
been  made  to  assist  the  stations  in  con- 
serving their  funds  and  devoting  them 
more  strictly  to  definite  experimental 
work. 

The  co-operative  extension  work  in 
:  riculture  and  home  economics  was 
"ndacted  during  the  past  year  through 


two  extension  offices,  one  for  fifteen 
Southern  states  and  the  other  for  thir- 
ty-three  Northern  and  Western  •  states. 
Since  October  1,  1921,  the  Office  of  Ex- 
tension Work  in  the  north  and  west  and 
the  Office  of  Extension  Work  in  the 
south  have  been  combined,  so  that  for 
the  coming  year  the  county-agent  activ- 
ities, home  demonstration  work,  and 
club  work  with  farm  boys  and  girls,  will 
all  be  part  of  a  unified  program. 
Work  in  Southern  States. 
Depressed  economic  conditions  in  the 
southern  states  led  the  861  white  county 
agents  and  the  154  negro  agents  em- 
ployed in  agricultural  work  to  give  an 
unusual  amount  of  time  to  marketing 
problems,  assistance  in  the  organization 
of  2,031  co-operative  associations  for 
buying  and  selling  being  an  outstanding 
feature  of  this  work.  These  agents  re- 
ported 230,819  field  demonstrations  with 
crops  by  adult  farmers  and  boys  on  2,- 
274,534  acres.  The  average  yield  on  the 
demonstration  fields  was  from  50  to  100 
per  cent  greater  than  the  average  yields 
of  general  crops  in  the  same  territory. 
Livestock  production  was  encouraged, 
with  the  result  that,  through  the  in- 
fluence and  advice  of  the  agents,  farm- 
ers purchased  69,877  head  of  purebred 
stock  and  41,393  head  .of  grade  stock, 
conducted  over  25,000  feeding  demon- 
strations, started  over  0,000  new  herds, 
and  treated  over  3,000,000  head  of  live- 
stock for  disease  and  pest  prevention. 
Drainage,  terracing,  improvements  of 
buildings  and  grounds,  planting  of  veg- 
etable gardens  and  home  orchards  also 
received  attention.  About  114,000  boys 
conducted  demonstrations  in  the  grow- 
ing of  crops  and  purebred  animals. 


The  home  demonstration  work  with 
240,000  club  girls  and  women  in  the 
southern  states  centered  around  the  im- 
proving of  diet  and  other  home  condi- 
tions, raising  and  marketing  of  prod- 
ucts to  increase  the  family  income,  and 
making  the  home  more  healthful  and 
attractive.  Over  14,000,000  pounds  of 
meat  products  were  cured,  228,500  cans 
of  meat  were  conserved,  and  over  14,- 
500,000  quarts  of  vegetables  and  fruits 
were  canned,  besides  a  large  quantity 
of  jelly  and  other  preserves,  and  also 
dried  and  brined  products.  Poultry  and 
eggs  valued  at  $2,500,000  were  pro- 
duced, and  over  3,000  family  cows  were 
placed  on  farms.  County  home  demon- 
stration agents  were  employed  in  567 
counties  in  southern  territory. 

Northern  and  Western  States. 

Special  stress  has  been  laid  on  the 
formulation  of  definite  programs  of 
community  and  county  work  through 
the  joint  action  of  the  farming  people 
and  the  1,213  extension  agents  in  the 
northern  and  western  states.  Increased 
attention  was  given  to  marketing  prob- 
lems and  the  formation  of  co-operative 
associations. 

Home  demonstration  projects  were 
conducted  in  17,399  communities,  and 
over  1,830,000  people  were  reached. 
Much  attention  was  given  to  prob- 
lems of  food  and  diet  for  adults 
and  children  and  to  sanitary  con- 
ditions on  the  farm  and  in  the 
home.  Economy,  of  time,  effort,  ex- 
pense, and  materials  in  making  and  re* 

8 airing  clothing  was  stressed.  Improved 
ome  management    was    encourav.<  d, 
aided  by  the  installation  of  water  sys- 


tems in  farm  houses,  procuring  better 
household  equipment,  and  keeping 
household  accounts.  Poultry  and  egg 
production  and  selling  has  been  the 
farm  home  industry  especially  promoted 
by  the  home  demonstration  agents 
working  in  239  counties  in  the  northern 
and  western  states. 

The  total  enrollment  in  boys'  and 
girls'  club  work,  the  report  states,  was 
216,479.  The  agricultural  colleges  of- 
fered 730  scholarships  and  conducted 
short  courses  for  3,383  boys  and  girls. 
Significant  of  the  way  in  which  club- 
work  stimulates  a  desire  for  more  in- 
struction is  the  fact  that  over  1,800 
former  club  members  were  enrolled  din- 
ing 1920  in  the  four-year  courses  in  ag-, 
riculture  or  home  economics  at  various 
agricultural  colleges. 

Increase  in  Experimental  Work. 

The  Office  of  Home  Economics  in- 
creased its  experimental  work  some 
what  during  1920.  This  related  chiefly 
to  problems  of  relative  food  value  and 
selection,  meal  planning,  food  require- 
ments of  children,  special  studies  of 
cooking  and  canning  processes,  and  of 
the  relative  efficiency  of  different  fuels 
in  food  preparation.  Some  studies  were 
also  made  on  the  selection,  repair,  and 
care  of  clothing  and  household  equip- 
ment. 

The  service  continued  to  aid  farmers 
institutes  and  agricultural  schools  by 
.supplying  information  through  publica- 
tions and  otherwise,  by  lending  lantern 
slides  prepared  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  preparing  subject- 
matter  for  tenchers  of  agriculture.  Sub- 
jects for  courses  of  study  in  agriculture 
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were  prepared  in  co-operation  with  the 
Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Smith- 
Hughes  act  and  in  co-operation  with 
state  departments  of  education  and  the 
agricultural  colleges. 

Alaska  and  Insular  Stations. 

The  experiment  stations  in  Alaska 
and  the  insular  possessions  have  con- 
tinued the  work  for  diversification  of 
agriculture  in  their  respective  territo- 
ries. The  importance  of  diversification 
has  been  realized  in  Porto  Rico  during 
the  past  year  as  never  before,  because 
of  the  fall  in  price  of  sugar  and  the  un- 
settled economic  conditions  resulting 
therefrom.  The  station  is  well  prepared 
as  a  result  of  its  year  of  experimental 
work  to  teach  improved  methods  of  di- 
versification of  agricultural  production. 
It  is  doing  what  it  can  to  disseminate 
the  results  of  its  work  through  publica- 
tions and  extension  work,  but  there  is 
urgent  need  of  a  much  more  comprehen- 
sive system  of  extension  work  by  local 
agents  among  the  large  and  for  the 
most  part  uneducated  agricultural  pop- 
ulation of  the  island. 

At  the  five  Alaska  stations  the  un- 
favorable weather  conditions  in  recent 
years  have  emphasized  particularly  the 
importance  of  the  plant-breeding  work 
with  Siberian  wheat,  barley  hybrids, 
oats,  potatoes,  and  strawberries  which 
the  stations  have  been  carrying  on  for 
a  number  of  years.  Grain  growing  has 
been  very  successfully  promoted  by  the 
work  of  the  stations.  It  is  reported  that 
in  the  Tanana  valley  alpne  farmers  pro- 
duced in  1920,  3,000  bushels  of  wheat, 
2,000  bushels  of  oats,  and  nearly  1,000 
bushels  of  barley.  At  the  Matanuska 
stations  one  field  of  wheat  yielded  40 
bushels  per  acre.  The  animal  produc- 
tion station  on  Kodiak  Island  has  dem- 
onstrated that  tuberculosis  may  be 
eradicated  from  a  herd  of  cattle  under 
Alaskan  conditions,  while  at  the  same 
time  healthy  calves  are  being  produced 
by  the  herd.  There  is  great  need  for 
extension  work  in  Alaska,  since  many 
of  the  settlers  have  had  little  experience 
in  agriculture  prior  to  taking  up  home- 
steads, and  distribution  of  information 
by  printed  documents  is  slow  and  un- 
satisfactory. 

The  Hawaii  station  at  Honolulu  on 
the  Island  of  Oahu,  with  substations  on 
other  islands,  is  continuing  its  efforts 
to  increase  the  number  of  profitable  ag- 
ricultural industries  and  especially  to 
make  these  islands  self-supporting  in 
food  production.  Special  attention  is 
being  given  to  programs  of  production, 
utilization,  and  preservation  of  native 
food,  such  as  bananas,  rice,  taro,  starch, 
fruits,  and  nuts.  Extension  work  is  be- 
ing vigorously  conducted  on  the  differ- 
ent islands,  a  nurrfber  of  extension  cen- 
ters having  been  established  among  dif- 
ferent races  of  people  with  great  suc- 
cess. Considerable  attention  is  being 
given  to  livestock.  Poultry  production 
has  been  greatly  stimulated.  A 

At  the  Guam  station  much  attention 
is  being  given  to  improvement  of  rice 
culture  and  to  forage-Crop  investiga- 
tions with  a  view  to  providing  for  in- 
creased livestock  production.  The  work 
of  grading  up  the  livestock  of  the  island 
is  attracting  much  attention.  Very 
gratifying  success  has  attended  the  ex- 
tension work  through  boys'  and  girls' 
clubs  for  growing  corn,  beans,  roots, 
vegetables,  pigs  and  poultry. 

The  Virgin  Islands  station  is  giving 
particular  attention  to  increasing  and 
improving  the  culture  of  vegetables  and 
fruits  essential  to  the  people  of  the 
islands,  but  which  at  present  are  very 
largely  imported.  Much  attention  has 
been  given  to  the  introduction  of  im- 
proved forage  plants  with  a  view  to  in- 
creasing the  animal  production  of  the 
islands. 


ways  kept  in  better  condition  than  those 
in  the  general  run  of  farm  flocks. 

The  ewes  not  flushed  were  fed  on  a 
ration  that  was  intended  to  maintain 
them  at  the  original  weight.  The  oth- 
ers received  never  less  than  one-half 
pound  of  grain  daily  and  in  a  few  cases 
it  was-as  much  as  three-fourths  of  a 
pound  a  day. 

The  smallest  result  obtained  in  any 
of  the  lots  was  an  increase  of  3.2  per  j 
cent  in  the  number  of  lambs.    From  | 
September  10  until  they  were  in  lamb 
those  ewes  gained  only  G.3  pounds  per 
head.   The  most  pronounced  increase  in 
lambs  dropped  by  flushed  ewes  over 
those  not  flushed  was  30  per  cent.  These  | 
ewes  gained  12.38  pounds  in  weight  dur-  j 
ing  the  breeding  season.  All  of  the  ewes 
were  Southdowns.    Breeds  ordinarily 
having  a  larger  percentage  of  lambs 
can  be  expected  to  give  larger  returns 
from  flushing.    Also,  because  they  are 
usually  thinner  at  the  time  of  flushing,  i 
farm  ewes  should  give  better  results 
than  were  obtained  in  these  experi- 
ments.  In  order  to  produce  the  largest 
number  of  twins  ewes  should  gain  7 
pounds  or  more  during  the  breeding 
season. 


Potato  Raisers  Use  Tractors. 
Power  farming  has  shown  itself  to 
be  peculiarly  adaptable  in  the  potato 
growing  regions  of  the  country.  Of 
c  ourse,  the  processes  of  soil  preparation 
are  all  handled  exceptionally  well  by 
tractor  power.  The  planting  too  can  be 
done  by  machines  drawn  by  tractors. 
A  number  of  large  growers  are  using 


motor  cultivators  for  all  the  tillage 
work,  and  in  the  harvesting  the  tractor- 
pulled  potato  digger  of  today  is  the  log- 
ical evolution  of  the  old  back-breaking 
spading  fork. 

In  1866,  by  the  methods  then  in  use, 
it  required  108  hours  of  a  man's  time 
to  produce  one  acre  of  potatoes  with  a 
yield  of  220  bushels.  Using  modern 
machinery,  the  time  required  to  do  the 
same  amount  of  work  has  been  reduced 
to  38  hours,  a  saving  of  approximately 
65'/e  in  time. 

At  present  prices  and  using  the  old 
method,,  the  cost  of  producing  an  acre 
of  potatoes  was  $13.18.  Up-to-date 
equipment  hcs  brought  this  cost  down 
to  $5.95,  a  saving  of  approximately 
54%  in  actual  cash. 

The  addition  of  anti-friction  roller 
bearings,  encased  in  dust-proof  enclos- 
ures, represents  a  recent  and  important 
step  in  the  perfection  of  the  potato  dig- 
ger and  it  has  been  proven  through 
actual  field  tests  that  a  machine  so 
equipped  requires  much  less  power  and 
is  far  more  dependable  than  one  with 
plain  bearings. 


Length  of  Stall  Room. 

What  Is  the  general  length  for  Hol- 
steln  cow  of  the  floor  space  allowed  be- 
tween a  swinging  stanchion  and  the  end 
of  the  trougli  that  cow  may  rest  com- 
fortably at  nrght? — J.  M.  D.,  Mesa  Coun- 
ty, Colo. 

The  usual  length  to  be  allowed  is  5 
to  5Yz  feet,  measuring  from  center  line 
of  stanchion  to  the  edge  of  the  gutter. 
The  width  recommended  for  Holsteins 
is  4  to  4V£  feet. 
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Puncture  Proof  *Ti 


Every  week  day  for  more  than  tao  years 
(26  months)  this  set  of  Lee  Puncture-proof 
Tires  carried  J.  L.  Hodges  of  Spray,  N.  C. 
to  and  from  his  work,  without  a  puncture, 
Howo  ut  or  other  trouble.  t 


USE 


Flushing  Ewes  Increases  Lambing. 

Breeders  of  purebred  sheep  have  long 
recognized  the  value  of  the  practice  of 
flushing  in  increasing  the  percentage  of 
lambs  produced  by  the  flock,  but  until 
recently  there  have  been  no  figures  to 
show  the  definite  results  of  this  sys- 
tem. Now,  as  a  result  of  experiments 
conducted  on  government  farms  in  Ma- 
ryland and  Vermont,  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  is  able  to 
show  to  what  extent  the  breeders  were 
correct  in  their  estimate. 

Flushing,  in  the  language  of  sheep 
raisers,  means  the  generous  feeding  of 
the  ewes  during  the  breeding  season  to 
reduce  the  number  of  lambless  ewes  and 
to  increase  the  number  of  twins.  In 
the  department  experiments,  covering 
::<)2  lambings  of  143  different  ewes,  the 
flushing  system  increased  the  number 
of  lambs  dropped  by  18.1  per  cent.  In 
an  ordinary  flock  the  results  should  be 
even  more  striking,  as  the  ewes  em- 
ployed in  this  demonstration  were  al- 


IN  the  experience  of  Mr.  Hodges  there  is  food  for  serious  thought 
by  every  farmer  in  the  land.    For  it  is  just  such  continuous 
service  that  is  required  of  every  farm  owned  automobile,  truck 
and  general  service  car,  if  it  is  to  deliver  full  return  on  the  investment 
it  represents. 

Lee  Puncture-proof  tires  are  unlike  all  other  pneumatics  in  that  they 
do  away  entirely  with  the  annoyance,  delay  and  expense  of  punctures. 

While  the  first  cost  of  Lee  Puncture-proofs  is  a  trifle  higher  than  Lee 
Regular  Fabric  or  Cord  tires,  they  are  by  no  means  a  "rich  man's 
tire."  It  is  the  man  who  must  secure  maximum  service  per  dollar  of 
tire  investment  who  most  appreciates  Lee  Puncture-proofs. 

The  added  service,  protection  and  mileage  assured  by  the  Lee  exclusive 
puncture-proof  feature,  make  this  the  most  ecomonical  and  satis- 
factory pneumatic  made,  for  any  car  used  where  road  hardships  are 
most  severe  and  uninterrupted  performance  most  desirable. 

All  types  of  Lee  tires  are  exceptionally  well  made,  from  best  materials. 
All  are  quality  guaranteed  against  fault  or  flaw.  But  the  Lee 
Puncture-proof  is  the  only  pneumatic  in  the  world  that  carries  a 
cash-refund  guarantee  against  puncture. 

The  Lee  Line  of  Pneumatic  Tires  and  Government  Specification  Grey 
Tubes  is  represented  by  responsible  dealers,  in  every  locality. 

LEE  TIRE  &  RUBBER  CO. 

Executive  Offices       245  We^t  55th  Street 
NEW  YORK  CITY 
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Stock  Show  Optimism. 

That  the  livestock  industry  is  the 
backbone  of  the  west's  agriculture  has 
been  shown  again  in  n  most  unmistak- 
able way  during  the  recent  National 
Western  Stock  show.  The  1022  exhibi- 
tion was  remarkable  in  one  respect- — it 
marked  a  revival  of  optimism  among 
the  breeders  of  cattle,  bogs  and  sheep, 
and  demonstrated  that  the  producers  of 
beef,  pork,  mutton  and  milk  were  facing 
the  future  with  more  than  mere  hope 
in  their  hearts.  In  fact,  they  are  har- 
boring the  expectation  of  profits  once 
more  after  the  lean  months  that  set  in 
with  the  fall  of  1920. 

Reasons  for  revival  of  business  are 
apparent.  Agriculture  has  taken  its 
cut  in  values;  the  losses  have  been 
charged  off  and  business  is  being  done 
on  a  new  basis,  with  feedstuffs  and 
labor  low,  with  demand  for  the  finished 
product  of  the  livestock  farm  nearing 
normal  and  credits  loosening  up  There 
is  a  great  difference  in  the  feeling 
among  livestock  producers  and  farmers 
in  general  now  as  compared  with  six 
months  ago,  when  hopeful  men  were 
the  exception.  Troubles  still  face  many 
of  us- in  the  agricultural  game;  we  are 
not  clear  out  of  the  woods,  but  com- 
plete recovery  of  the  industry  is  as  cer- 
tain as  the  succession  of  day  to  night 

The  man  who  keeps  the  goal  in  sight, 
who  knows  that  the  world  never  stands 
still,  who  realizes  that  this  great  sur- 
plus crop  producing  region  of  the  West 
is  first  to  be  called  upon  to  feed  con- 
valescent nations  now  coming  out  of 
the  turmoil  of  war  and  its  aftermath, 
may  whistle  and  sing  for  the  good  times 
coming.  Let  us  lay  the  foundations  of 
returning  prosperity  wisely  and  well — 
and  that  mean?  on  the  rock  of  live- 
stock, which  spells  economy,  fertility, 
permanence  and  profits.  Truly  the  note 
of  optimism  voiced  by  thousands  who 
came  to  the  big  show,  has  sound  reason 
for  expression  as  all  of  us  may  realize 
when  we  think  it  over. 

♦   ♦  ♦ 

The  Farmer's  Voice. 
The  American  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion is  two  yearn  old.    In  that  brief 
period  the  organization  has  made  tre- 
mendous progress,  due  to  wise  leader- 
ship and  tc  the  fact  that  conditions  de- 
manded a  close  alliance    of  farmers 
along  sane,  conservative  lines,  for  the 
betterment  of  their  own  business  with- 
<.'it  jeopardizing  the  rights  and  priv- 
of  any  other  class.    In  another 
tin  will  DC  found  a  summary  of  ac- 
plisbmcnta  of  the  American  Farm 
i  i  Federation — the  Thirty  Points. 


Every  farmer  should  read  this  careful- 
ly, for  it  shows  how  history  has  been 
made  for  the  advancement  of  agricul- 
ture in  a  way  hitherto  unparalleled. 
The  closing  paragraph  sums  up  the 
accomplishments  as  a  whole,  in  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"Carried  forward  the  aspirations  of 
the  American  farmer  to  secure  econ- 
omic and  social  justice  for  agriculture, 
and  a  square  deal  for  all  the  people." 

The  Farm  Bureau  has  justified  its  ex- 
istence in  a  far  shorter  period  than  was 
expected  when  the  preliminary  organi- 
zation meeting  was  held  at  Chicago  in 
November,  1919.  At  that  time  views 
on  fundamentals  that  should  govern 
were  widely  divergent.  Leaders  were 
assembled  from  all  parts  of  the  United 
States.  They  approached  pending  prob- 
lems with  a  determination  to  work 
unitedly  for  agriculture,  never  forget- 
ting that  success  could  only  crown  their 
efforts  if  they  played  fair  with  the  pub- 
lic. This  has  been  the  guiding  prin- 
ciple— justice  to  the  producer,  but  not 
at  the  cost  of  the  consumer. 

Price  raising,  price  fixing  and  other 
artificial  methods  of  solving  economic 
problems  have  been  given  scant  consid- 
eration. Co-operative  marketing,  re- 
ducing handling  costs,  eliminating  un- 
necessary movement  between  producer 
and  consumer  —  these  have  been 
stressed.  And  then  there  has  been  a 
constant  appeal  to  the  powerful  force 
of  public  opinion,  through  wise  use  of 
the  farm  and  city  press,  wherever  that 
means  couid  be  utilized.  Thus  has  been 
built  up,  in  two  short  years,  the  gigan- 
tic organization  that,  for  the  first  time 
in  American  history,  speaks  with  au- 
thority for  the  American  farmer. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Agriculture  Starts  Over. 

At  the  Stock  Show  luncheon  of  the 
Denver  Civic  and  Commercial  Associa- 
tion recently  Governor  Shoup  of  Colo- 
rado aptly  illustrated  the  condition  of 
the  farmer  with  a  story.  A  farmer 
who  was  hard  hit  by  the  slump  in  farm 
prices  determined  to  end  it  all  by  com- 
mitting suicide.  He  wanted  to  make  a 
complete  job  of  it,  so  he  went  to  a  drug1 
store  and  purchased  a  dose  of  the  most 
virulent  poison  that  could  be  procured. 
Next  he  went  to  a  hardware  store  and 
bought  a  six-shooter.  Then  to  the  gro- 
cer's for  a  gallon  of  kerosene,  a  box  of 
matches  and  rope  enough  to  hang  him- 
self. 

Thus  equipped  for  his  last  journey  he 
went  to  the  river  bank  and  got  upon  a 
raft  which  was  moored  under  a  tree. 
He  threw  the  end  of  the  rope  over  a 
limb  and  making  a  noose,  put  it  around 
his  neck.  Then  he  swallowed  the  poi- 
son, poured  the  kerosene  over  himself, 
setting  fire  to  his  clothing.  Next  He 
raised  the  gun  and  put  his  finger  on  the 
trigger.  Just  then  the  boat  gave,  a 
lurch,  the  gun  was  discharged,  the  bul- 
let cut  the  l'ope,  the  raft  slipped  out 
from  under  him  and  he  fell  into  the  wa- 
ter, which  put  out  the  fire.  At  the 
same  time  he  swallowed  so  much  water 
that  it  caused  him  to  throw  up  the  poi- 
son. Refreshed  by  his  ducking  he  de- 
cided to  swim  out  and,  with  a  few  swift 
strokes,  was  on  shore,  ready  to  buck 
the  game  once  more. 

That  tells  the  story  of  agriculture  in 
a  nutshell.  The  farmer  was  discou- 
raged; his  first  implse  was  to  give  up, 
but  events  are  shaping  themsevles  so 
that  he  is  getting  a  new  start.  Gov- 
ernment credits  are  being  extended 
through  the  War  Finance  Corporation 
which  has  loaned  out  over  $90,000,000, 
forty-five  per  cent  of  it  west  of  the 
Missouri  river,  in  the  livestock  country. 

Governor  Shoup  said  he  did  not  seek 
to  disparage "  that  timely  aid,  neverthe- 
less he  would  urge  the  agricultural  in- 
dustry to  regain  its  own  footing  as 
quickly  as  possible.  These  loans,  he 
declared,  will  be  harder  to  repay  than 
they  are  to  get,  and  any  industry  that 
expects  permanence  must  be  made  to 
pay  in  and  of  itself.  In  other  words, 
War  Finance  Corporation  loans  are  a 
temporary  expedient,  but  the  success 
of  the  movement  has  emphasized  more 
than  ever  the  need  of  a  better  system 
of  credits  than  is  provided  through 
established  channels  which  are  formed 
too  largely  for  the  convenience  of  the 
mercantile  business. 

The  Governor  stressed  the  need  for 
more  adequate  financing  of  the  agricul- 
tural industry  and  for  more  orderly 
marketing  by  the  co-operative  plan 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Parsons  On  Rainmaking. 

Making  rain  is  not  a  chemical  oper- 
ation; it  is  a  physical  one.  The  direct 
cause  is  the  contraction  of  the  air  by  a 
lowering  of  the  temperature.  Warm 
air  holds  much  moisture;  cold  air  very 
little.   When  the  warm  air  gets  chilled 


it  contracts,  the  invisible  air  vapor 
must  occupy  less  room.  It  contracts 
also,  or  as  we  say,  it  condenses  and 
forms  fog  globules,  clouds  in  fact.  Then 
if  the  process  goes  on  the  globules  be- 
gin to  run  together  and  down  comes  the 
rain.  Thunder  vibrations  shake  these 
globules  together  with  a  rush  and  the 
downfall  may  be  short  but  heavy  at 
such  a  time. 

Now  you  will  say,  what  causes  the 
cold  which  condenses  the  air  vapor? 
The  answer  to  this  is  a  low  pressure 
area,  which  is  shown  to  be  present  by 
the  barometer.  The  cold  air  drops  down 
to  fill  the  hollow  between  the  waves 
caused  by  the  low  pressure  area.  When 
this  happens  clouds  form  in  low  ac- 
cording to  the  amount  of  moisture  pres- 
ent. 

In  winter  and  spring  these  low-press- 
ure areas  may  be  very  large.  In  sum- 
mer they  are  usually  smaller  and  more 
sporadic,  inducing  thunder  storms. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  if  the 
clouds  involved  were  stationary  it  would 
require  50  billion  cubic  feet  of  saturated 
air  or  cloud  vapor  to  yield  half  an  inch 
of  rain  over  one  square  mile,  in  which 
case  the  cloud  stratum  would  be  half  a 
mile  thick. 

When  the  precipitation  is  heavy  it  is 
caused  by  fresh  clouds  passing  over 
continuously  and  parting  with  their  wa- 
ter as  they  go. 

There  is  no  known  chemical  or  gas 
which  will  contract  air  and  cause  rain, 
in  fact,  the  more  gas  the  more  expan- 
sion and  the  less  likelihood  of  rain.  The 
rainmaker  as  a  rule  does  not  know  that 
the  main  currents  of  air  are  always 
moving  across  the  continent  from  the 
west  and  northwest  towards  the  east 
and  southeast,  therefore  he  does  his 
monkey  tricks  with  chemicals  and  such 
in  the  center  of  the  area  where  the  rain 
is  supposed  to  fall;  but  in  a  few  hours 
his  gas  is  a  hundred  miles  away  and 
even  if  it  produced  rain  it  would  prob- 
ably fall  in  some  other  state. 

The  factors  which  produce  rain  are 
too  stupendous  to  be  even  affected  in 
the  slightest  degree  by  anything  a  mere 
mortal  could  do,  don't  you  think  so?  — 
E  R.  Parsons. 


Recognizing  Value  of 

Agricultural  Colleges. 

The  growing  recognition  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  agricultural  and  me- 
chanical colleges  of  the  country  is  at- 
tested by  the  fact  that  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  Hon.  John  J.  Ti- 
gert,  has  asked  the  New  Mexico  College 
of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts, 
along  with  the  other  land-grant  col- 
leges of  the  country,  to  prepare  a  com- 
plete history  of  the  institution  from  its 
beginning  to  the  present  time. 

The  Commissioner  feels  that  this 
work  should  be  prepared  as  a  contribu- 
tion to  the  history  of  education  in  the 
United  States.  The  land-grant  colleges, 
through  their  schools  of  agriculture  and 
of  engineering,  have  had  a  large  part 
in  the  development  of  the  agricultural 
resources  of  the  nation.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  of  the  western  states.  It  is 
highly  important  that  the  history  of 
their  work  should  be  prepared  and  kept 
up  to  date. 

The  educational  work  of  these  col- 
leges is  not  confined  to  the  campus. 
Through  the  findings  of  the  experiment 
stations,  distributed  through  bulletins, 
through  the  farm  papers,  and  through 
the  activities  of  the  extension  division, 
the  agricultural  colleges  more  than  any 
other  institutions  of  learning  in  the 
United  States,  are  carrying  their  work 
off  the  campus  and  out  to  the  people  of 
the  state.  These  schools  are  conduct- 
ing a  continuous  program  of  education. 
After  the  young  men  and  women  grad- 
uate from  the  college  and  get  out  into 
the  agricultural  activities  of  the  com- 
munity, they  are  continually  kept  in 
touch  with  the  new  movements  and 
findings  in  agriculture,  through  the 
publications  of  the  experiment  stations 
and  the  activities  of  the  extension  di- 
vision. 

The  Bureau  of  Education  is  recogniz- 
ing the  great  contribution  to  education 
which  these  institutions  have  made  and 
is  planning  to  give  it  a  recognized  place 
in  the  history  of  education  of  the  coun- 
try. 


The  death  of  Senator  Boies  Penrose 
of  Pennsylvania  leaves  Senator  Porter 
J.  McCumber  of  North  Dakota  in  line 
for  the  chairmanship  of  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee. 

This  means  that  the  committee,  which 
is  directly  concerned  with  tax  and  tariff 
legislation,  for  the  first  time  since  the 
Civil  War  will  have  as  its  head  a  man 
coming  from  the  west.  Senator  McCum- 
ber is  a  member  of  the  agricultural 
bloc. 


News  of  the  Farm  Bureaus 


Colorado   Sfnn   on    Livestock  Hoard.— 

C.  E.  Collins  of  Kit  Carson,  Colo.,  was 
made  vice  president  of  the  National  Live- 
stock Producers'  Association  at  its  re- 
cent meeting  in  the  Chicago  office  of  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  The 
other  officers  are  John  G.  Brown  of  In- 
diana, president;  and  E.  M.  Cunningham 
of  Iowa,  secretary-treasurer.  Mr.  Col- 
lins is  a  Hereford  breeder  and  has  ex- 
tensive land  and  banking  interests  in 
eastern  Colorado.  He  has  been  an  act- 
ive member  of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen 
which  has  worked  out  the  plan  for  co- 
operative marketing  of  livestock.  The 
officers  constitute  -the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  National  Livestock  Pro- 
ducers' Association.  Urgent  requests 
were  received  to  establish  terminal  com- 
mission associations  and  the  allied 
stocker  and  feeder  companies  at  the  fol- 
lowing markets:  Chicago,  Indianapolis, 
Pittsburgh,  Cleveland.  Buffalo  and  De- 
troit. The  national  board  of  directors 
decided  to  undertake  a  thorough  inves- 
tigation of  the  conditions  surrounding 
each  market  during  the  next  thirty  days 
before  authorizing  the  establishment  of 
any  terminal  commission  company.  No 
co-operative  company  will  be  established 
at  any  terminal  before  the  trade  pros- 
pects warrant  it  as  a  good  sound  busi- 
ness venture.  The  board  of  directors 
and  the  officials  are  serving  during  the 
organization  period  without  compensa- 
tion. " 


Have   You   Paid    Your    Dues? — Every 

Colorado  county  Farm  Bureau  is  urged 
to  send  in  all  1921  dues  on  hand  and  any 
1922  dues  recently  collected.  The  initial 
expenses  of  the  membership  campaign 
will  be  very  heavy;  besides,  there  are 
many  bills  that  should  be  paid  at  once. 
Send  in  any  amount  you  may  have  as 
soon  as  possible,  to  Secretary  Frank  R. 
Lamb  at  Penrose,  Colo. 


Explains  Agricultural  Bloc. — "The  ag- 
ricultural bloc  is  a  landmark  of  national 
progress.  The  agricultural  bloc  is  re- 
sponsible for  practically  every  item  of 
constructive  legislation  passed  by  Con- 
gress in  the  last  six  months.  The  agri- 
cultural bloc  was  born  in'  the  Washing- 
ton office  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation."  Thus  declared  President  J. 
R.  Howard  of  the  A.  F.  B.  F.  before  the 
third  annual  convention  of  the  Minne- 
sota Farm  Bureau  Federation  In  St.  Paul 
recently.  "Much  has  been  said  of  late 
regarding  class  legislation  and  the  de- 
velopment of  class  consciousness.  No 
organization  has  been  more  pronounced 
in  opposition  to  either  than  has  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  Re- 
peatedly we  have  said  that  there  is  but 
one  interest,  in  this  country,  and  that 
is  the  interest  of  the  whole  American 
people.  The  fanner's  income  creates  the 
hank  balances  of  the  nation.  If  his 
prosperity  were  doubled  or  trebled,  th% 
prosperity  of  industry  and  commerce 
and  transportation  would  likewise  be  en- 
hanced. Let  me,  "however,  point  out  two 
essential  differences  between  the  agri- 
cultural bloc  and  the  other  blocs.  First, 
the  agricultural  bloc  is  the  only  bloc 
which  has  been  organized  without  self- 
ish motive  and  In  the  interests  of  all  our 
citizenry.  Second,  the  agricultural  bloc 
is  the  only  bloc  that  has  ever  proceeded 
with  its  cards  on  the  table  face  up  and 
without  secret  or  closed  door  caucuses. 
I  hope  and  trust  that  the  time  may  come 
in  our  national  life  when  we  will  have 
that  increasing  degree  of  statesmanship 
and  decreasing  degree  of  national  pol- 
itics which  will  equally  serve  the  inter- 
ests of  the  whole  country  without  the 
necessity  of  the  formation  of  blocs  or 
cliques  or  factions.  The  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation  has  been  faithfully 
and  persistently  pressing  the  needs  of 
agriculture  before  Congress  through  the 
agricultural  bloc,  in  co-operation  with 
other  agricultural  sock  ties,  and  through 
our  own  organization.  We  feel  .we  hav~ 
«  vital  part  in  the  passing  of  needed  leg- 
islation as  well  as  in  the  awakening  of 
a  national  agricultural  consciousness. 
Let  me  warn  you,  however,  as  farmers, 
and  the  same  warning  is  needed  equally 
by  others,  that  it  Is  not  a  function  of  th 
government  to  do  for  us  what  we  ca 
best  do  for  ourselves." 

— o — 

Arizona  Get*  'Em  Together — A  state- 
wide industrial  conference  was  held  in 
Phoenix.  December  15 — 16.  at  the  insti- 
gation of  the  Arizona  Farm  Bureau  Fed- 
eration. President  Chas.  S.  Brown  made 
one  of  the  principal  addresses  and 
showed  that  agriculture  must  be  pros- 
perous before  other  industries  can  thriv 
The  conference  was  called  in  order  th" 
representatives  of  each  Industry  in  the 
state  might  understand  the  problems 
confronting  every  other  industry  and 
work  in  mutual  helpfulness.  Included  in 
the  list  were  representatives  of  agri- 
culture, stock  raising,  mining,  lumber- 
ing, merchandizing,  professional  activ- 
ities and  public  utilities.  The  slogan  of 
the  meeting  was  "Arizona  Forward,"  At 
the  close  of  the  sessions  those  in  at- 
tendance had  a  much  more  tangible  idea 
of  each  other's  problems.  The  outcome 
of  the  conference  was  the  formation  of 
a  permanent  Arizona  Industrial  Con- 
press,  with  officials  and  directors  rcp- 
resentlng  the  principal  Industries  of  the 
State.  Fred  Tait.  chalrmnn  of  the  ex- 
ecutive committee  of  the  Arizona  Farm 
Bureau  Federation,  is  a  vice  president  of 
the  Congress,  while  L.  G.  Wilson  of  the 
Arizona  Farm  Bureau  Federation's  mar- 
ketlng  committee  Is  a  member  of  the  ex- 
ecutive committee.  It  Is  stated  that  the 
emigres.*  v.  ill  lie  ol  [hi  same  sort  of 
service  to  the  state  as  a  whole  as  the 
Farm  Bureau  Is  to  the  farmers. 

— o^jSfMB 
Corn   Move*   to   Starling  Runnin. — ThO 

purchasing  committee  for  BuhbIhh  relief 
has  contracted  Tor  more  than  It.dOO.OOO 
bushels  of  corn  by  January  1.  One 
sti  inner  carrying  8(1.000  bushels  sailed 
on  December  31  from  New  Orleans,  ac- 
cording to  Don  Livingston,  formerly 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture  of  South 
n.ikotn.  who  was  made  a  member  of  the 
purchasing  committee  at  the  suggestion 
ot  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion. Mr.  Livingston  mild  "This  grain 
(Tumi  t<>  PiifT  "I  I 


February  1,  1922. 


WESTERN    FARM  LIFE 


From  the  Nation's  Capital 

AGRICULTURAL  CONFERENCE  DISCUSSES  MANY  REM- 
EDIES TO  AID  THE  FARMER  AND  STOCKMAN. 

E.  E.  REYNOLDS. 

PRESIDENT  Harding's  national  conference  of  agri- 
culture at  the  New  Willard  Hotel  during  the  week 
ending  January  28,  brought  together  a  large  num- 
ber of  farmers,  farm  organization  leaders,  and  repre- 
sentatives of  co-related  industries.  More  than  300 
delegates  and  a  large  number  of  visitors  were  present. 
Every  phase  of  agriculture  in  every  part  of  the  nation 
was  represented. 

The  conference  was  opened  with  an  address  by  Pres- 
ident Harding  in  which  he  declared  himself  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  plight  of  agriculture  and  suggested  the 
following  remedies: 

"An  adequate  system  for  financing  crop  and  livestock 
production  and  marketing,  co-operative  marketing  as- 
sociations; improvement  in  market  news  service,  devel- 
opment of  the  St.  Lawrence  river  for  ocean  traffic;  the 
reclamation  of  waste  lands  for  agricultural  purposes 
by  drainage  and  irrigation." 

Secretary  Wallace  announced  the  purpose  of  the  con- 
ference to  be  consideration  of  the  present  agricultural 
depression  and  remedies  for  it,  and  also  the  develop- 
ment of  a  permanent  agriculture  policy.  He  suggested 
that  constructive  efforts  might  be  directed  in  three  fields — legislative  action, 
administrative  and  educational  efforts,  and  individual  efforts  of  farmers  through 
their  own  organizations. 

Representative  Sydney  Anderson,  chairman  of  the  conference,  in  an  address 
on  "Agricultural  Prices  and  the  Presents 
Situation,"  said  that  when  he  consid- 
ered the  desperate  character  of  the  sit- 
uation, he  wished  there  was  some 
means  of  relief  through  legislation,  but 
he  was  persuaded  that  relief  can  come 
only  through  a  more  sufficient  organi- 
zation of  producers. 

Professor  G.  F.  Warren  of  Cornell 
University,  who  had  just  returned  from 
abroad,  said  that  agriculture  in  Europe 
is  getting  back  to  normal  more  rapidly 
than  other  industries.  Efforts  are  be- 
ing made  to  be  self-sufficient,  so  that 
no  importing  will  be  required.  This 
means  less  dependence  upon  America 
for  foodstuffs.  President  A.  Sykes  of 
the  Corn  Belt  Meat  Producers'  Associa- 
tion, declared  steps  must  be  taken  im- 
mediately to  assist  farmers  who  are 
under  obligation  to  make  payments  dur- 
ing the  next  few  months.  Unless  re- 
lief is  afforded  many  will  be  'ruined. 

Speaking  for  the  packers,  Thomas 
Wilson  of  Chicago,  said  the  severe  de- 
pression in  agricultural  values  has  been 
a  great  factor  in  reducing  the  value  of 
the  packers'  output,  upsetting  stability 
by  forcing  livestock  products  below 
the  level  of  commodity  values.  He  main- 
tained that  the  packers  had  done  every- 
thing in  their  power  to  assist  stock- 
men. 

Fred  H.  Bixby,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Livestock  Association,  said  con- 
ditions were  deplorable  in  the  range 
country.  His  remedies  were  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  overhead,  insistence  by  the 
producers  that  the  retailers  curtail  their 
profits,  extension  of  term  of  War  Fi- 
nance Corporation  loan,  and  interest  re- 
duction, pre-war  commission  charges 
and  co-operative  commission  houses. 
He  said  the  cattle  producers  in  the  west 
are  opposed  to  transfer  of  the  forest 
service  from  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture to  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. 

J.  M.  Anderson,  president  Equity  Co- 
operative Exchange  of  St.  Paul,  dis- 
cussed the  need  of  an  open  market  for 
farmers.  He  believed  the  government 
should  lay  down  rules  governing  grain 
markets  rather  than  permit  dealers  to 
frame  and  enforce  them. 

The  outstanding  results  of  the  con- 
ference will  be  congressional  action 
providing  credits  for  production  and 
marketing,  legalizing  co-operative  mar- 
keting, and  the  focusing  of  public  at- 
tention upon  the  agricultural  situation 
and  the  dependence  of  all  other  indus- 
tries upon  agriculture. 


A  Bill  to  Provide  Assistance  for  Co- 
operative Marketing. — The  creation  of 
a  federal  marketing  board  to  provide 
for  the  organization  of  co-operative 
marketing  associations  is  the  object  of 
a  bill  introduced  in  the  senate  by  Sena- 
tor McCumber  of  North  Dakota.  The 
board  is  composed  of  five  members  hav- 
ing expert  knowledge  in  co-operative 
marketing  of  farm  products  and  live- 
stock. The  duty  of  the  board  consists 
of  gathering  information  as  may  be 
useful  in  co-operative    marketing  of 


Farmer  Putnam 

In  the  next  issue  we  will  publish 
a  farewell  announcement  regarding 
Farmer  Putnam. 


farm  products,  to  devise  a  system  of 
co-operative  marketing,  and  establish- 
ing and  maintaining  terminal  markets 
for  the  products  of  co-operativte  mar- 
keting associations.  The  bill  provides 
that  there  shall  be  in  every  state  a 
state  co-operative  agency  to  organize 
associations  for  co-operative  marketing 
of  agricultural  products.  The  state 
agency  is  required  to  assist  local  asso- 
ciations by  acting  as  agent  in  arrang- 
ing for  financial  assistance,  storage 
facilities,  or  in  marketing.  The  mem- 
bership of  the  local  associations  is  lim- 
ited to  persons  engaged  in  the  produc- 
tion of  farm  products. 

Proposes  Amendment  to  Federal 
Farm  Loan  Act. — A  bill  designed  to 
carry  out  the  recommendations  of  the 
joint  commission  of  agricultural  in- 
quiry has  been  introduced  in  the  senate 
by  Senator  Lenroot  of  Wisconsin,  and 
in  the  house  by  Representative  Ander- 
son. It  amends  the  federal  farm  loan 
act  by  establishing  a  farm  credits  de- 
partment in  each  federal  land  bank 
and  provides  credit  to  farmers  on 
warehouse  receipts  and  livestock,  run- 
ning six  months  to  three  years.  It  is 
the  application  of  the  federal  farm  loan 
system  to  short-time  production  and 
marketing  credits,  with  power  to  dis- 
count for  any  national  bank,  state  bank, 
trust  company,  incorporated  livestock 
loan  company,  or  savings  institution, 
with  its  indorsement  any  obligation  the 
proceeds  of  which  have  been  advanced 
or  used  for  agricultural  purposes,  or 
for  raising,  fattening  or  mai-keting 
livestock. 

Objects  to  Proposed  Forestry  Service 
Transfer. — The  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  is  receiving  many  resolu- 
tions and  statements  objecting  to  the 
proposed  transfer  of  the  forestry  serv- 
ice now  in  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture to  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
The  Colorado  State  Farm  Bureau  Fed- 
eration has  written  to  Representative 
Charles  B.  Timberlake,  saying  that 
"there  is  a  growing  concern  among  the 
farmers  relative  to  the  danger  of  the 
removal  of  the  Forestry  service  from 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  where 
they  wish  it  to  remain,  to  the  Interior 
Department,  where  they  dread  to  see  it 
placed." 

"All  our  relationships  with  the  For- 
estry service,"  the  letter  says,  "touches 
on  agricultural  matters,  and  we  would 
deplore  a  change  that  would  bring  us  up 
against  a  department  that  is  not  organ- 
ized for  the  development  of  agriculture 
and  is  not  intimately  concerned  with  ag- 
ricultural problems.  Our  stockmen 
graze  their  stock  in  the  forest  reserve, 
and  in  making  arrangement  for  grazing 
privileges  they  desire  to  deal  with 
agents  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, which  is  concerned  intimately  with 
livestock  development. 

"Our  farmers  in  the  irrigation  dis- 
tricts are  likewise  concerned  and  they 
see  keenly  the  danger  of  placing  re- 
sponsibility of  watershed  protection  for 
the  conservation  of  our  stream  flow  in 
the  department  that  does  not  under- 
stand the  agricultural  problems  and  the 
agricultural  needs  that  are  so  depend- 
ent upon  the  proper  development  of  a 
watershed  country,  such  development 
including  as  it  does  agricultural  activ- 
ities such  as  forest  conservation  and  re- 
forestation." ^ 
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Write  for  Your  Free  Copy  of  this 
50th  Anniversary  Catalogue 

Twenty-five  Million  Dollars'  worth  of  new  merchan- 
dise is  being  manufactured  for  this  catalogue. 

New,  fresh  merchandise,  bought  wherever  ready 
cash  will  buy  goods  of  Ward  quality,  at  the  lowest 
prices  in  years.  And  this  big  complete  catalogue,  this 
1922  Guide  to  the  Lowest  Prices  on  all  lines  of  mer- 
chandise, is  yours  FREE — simply  for  the  asking. 

Lower  Prices  Our  Duty  to  You         We  Want  You  to  Have  this  Book 

Our  important  work  today  is       Our  customers  will  be  sent 


making  prices  come  down  for 
You,  our  customers.  We  have 
no  big  stocks  of  merchandise 
bought  at  high  prices  to  sell 
you  at  high  prices. 

Every  price  in  this  catalogue  is  based 
upon  today's  low  cost  of  new,  fresh 
merchandise — and  offered  at  the  low- 
est prices  at  which  good  goods  can 
today  be  manufactured  and  sold. 

Our  catalogue,  therefore,  becomes 
your  1922  guide  to  the  correct  low 
prices.  It  tells  you  how  little  you  need 
to  pay  for  almost  everything  you  buy. 

Everything  for  the  Home,  the  Farm 
and  the  Family 

Everything  that  goes  into  the  home 
to  make  it  more  modern,  comfortable 
and  complete,  from  wall  paper  to  cur- 
tains, lighting  fixtures  to  rugs — every- 
thing at  Money-Saving  Prices. 

For  Women :  All  the  newest  and 
best  New  York  Fashions — selected  by 
Ward's  own  New  York  fashion  experts. 

For  Men  and  the  Farm:  Everything 
a  man  needs  from  clothing  to  tools — 
everything  for  the  farm  and  farmer's 
use.  Everything  at  guaranteed  lowest 
prices. 

Montgomery  Ward  &  Co. 

Chicago  Fort  Worth 

Kansas  City  St.  Paul    . ' 

Portland,  Ore.  ' 


their  catalogue  as  usual.  We 
want  you,  the  readers  of  this 
magazine,  who  do  not  buy  at 
Ward's,  also  to  have  a  copy. 

We  want  you  to  know  this 
great  new  -  old  institution  of 
Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.,  the 
advantages  it  offers  you,  and 
the  money  it  can  save  you. 

We  want  you  to  learn  for  yourself 
the  spirit  of  Ward's — alert,  progres- 
sive, and  marching  with  the  leaders 
among  all  the  low-price  making  busi- 
ness houses  of  America. 

One  copy  of  this,  our  Golden  Jubilee 
Catalogue,  is  Yours  FREE.  It  will  go 
to  you  simply  for  the  asking.  Fill 
in  the  coupon  below.  y/ 

/>51-H 
Mail  this  coupon  S  _ 

ft^touLftC       S  ^MONTGOMERY 
five  houses  that       S    WARD  t  C0. 
wnearerttoyou.    ✓  chjcil0  K^.cty 

j  St.  Paul     Fort  Worth 

>  Portland,  Oreron 


/  Please  mall  my  Free  copy  of 
^      Ward's  50th  Anniversary  Cata- 


logue. 
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BIG  ORCHARD 
PROFITS 


From 
the  half-hearted 
spraying  efforts  of  earlier 
days  to  the  specialized,  efrl 
cient  methods  of  today,  through 
all  the  ups  and  downs  of  spraying  to  \\S 
its  present  position,  MYERS  SPRAY 
PUMPS  and  ACCESSORIES  have 
been  Leaders,  always  playing  an  import- 
ant part  in  the  improvement  and  advance 
ment  of  spraying  by  hand  or  power 

A  few  styles  at  first — small  capacity  bucket 
and  barrel  pumps — but  they  filled  the  needs 
of  their  time  satisfactorily  and  paved  the  way 

for  the  now  extensive  line  of  fully  proven  and  highly  success- 
ful MYERS  Hand  and  Power  SPRAY  PUMPS  for  Spraying, 
Coldwater  Painting.  Whitewashing  and  Disinfecting 

As  a  commercial  fruit  or  vegetable  grower,  a  farmer, 
nurseryman,  or  just  plain  home  owner,  with  trees,  vines, 
shrubbery  and  plants  to  spray  MYERS  SPRAY  PUMPS— 
the  "Honor-Bilr"  Line,  with  the  long  record  of  success  behind 
it  and  its  present  standard  of  construction  with  numerous 
patented  features  and  improvements  guaranteeing  high 
efficiency — should  be  your  first  choice.  And  the  MYERS 
Line  is  so  extensive,  that  whether  your  spraying  opera- 
tions are  large  or  small,  there  is  a  MYERS  SPRAY 
PUMP  that  will  fit  your  needs. 

A  copy  of  out  64  page  Spray  Pump  Catalog, 
shows  all  styles  with  20  pages  of  reliable 
spraying  information,  mailed  free,  without 
the  least  obligation,  to  anyone  interested 
in  spraying     A  postal  brings  it 
to  your  door. 


™I  F.E.MYERS  &  BRO.CQ 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  PUMPS  FOR  EVERY  PURPOSE — 
MAY  UNLOADING  TOOLS  AND    DOOR  MANGERS 


ORANGE  ST.  I 
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Nickel -Plated  Combination  Pliers 


FOR  GRIPPING  N'JTS  &  FITTINGS 


5Tp5uea  ^iBi^w,REC^SLp 

SSaffiE^SS;  WIRE  SPLICER 
The  handiest  tool  around  the  farm. 

This  plier  will  work  in  closer  quarters  than  any  wrench — it  will  cut 
and  splice  wire,  pull  staples,  grip  pipes,  rods  and  nuts,  and  be  useful  in  a 
dozen  and  one  other  ways. 

They  are  forged  from  the  best  grade  of  open  hearth  steel,  case  hard- 
ened and  highly  nickel-plated.  Light,  compact  and  easily  carried  in  the 
pocket — a  tool  you  will  be  proud  to  own  and  one  you  will  find  use  for 
every  day  in  the  year. 

a  pair  of  these  pliers  given  absolutely 
FREE,  postage  paid,  with  a  two-year 
subscription  to  Western  Farm  Life. 
Subscription  may  be  new  or  renewal. 

WE  HAVE  ONLY  A  FEW  OF  THESE  PREMIUMS  LEFT,  AND  THE 
ORDERS  WILL  BE  FILLED  AS  RECEIVED.  ORDER  A  PAIR  NOW. 

 USE  THIS  COUPON.  

Western  Farm  Life,  Denver,  Colo.: 

Gentlemen — Enclosed  herewith  find  $1.00  for  which  please 

renew  my  I  WESTERN  FARM  LIFE  for  two  years,  and  send  me,  post- 
send  me  J 

age  paid,  the  Nickel-Plated  Pliers. 


Free 


Free 


Name   R.  F.  D. 


Postoffice  .. 


State... 


Boys'  and  Girls'  Clubs  at 

The  National  Western  Show. 

That  there  need  be  no  fear  of  the 
future  of  farming  in  the  Intermountain 
region  was  amply  shown  by  members 
of  boys'  and  girls'  clubs  in  their  dem- 
onstrations and  exhibits  at  the  National 
Western  Stock  Show.  Colorado  a«ts  as 
host  to  visiting  teams  from  neighboring 
states  each  year,  New  Mexico  and  Wy- 
oming sending  their  state  prize  winners 
as  guests  of  the  Stock  Show  associa- 
tion. Six  demonstration  teams  came 
to  Denver  from  Colorado  and  neighbor- 
ing states.  The  young  people  and  their 
chaperons  were  quartered  at  the  Hotel 
Metropole,  the  Stock  Show  association 
bearing  the  expense  of  meals  and  lodg- 
ing. The  Colorado  State  Bankers'  as- 
sociation, through  the  instrumentality 
of  George  T.  Wells  and  Paul  Hardy, 
acted  as  hosts  for  the  boys  and  girls  at 
the  annual  banquet  on  Thursday  night 

In  stock  judging,  Colorado  won  this 
of  Stock  Show  week, 
year,  the  winning  team  being  from 
Delta  county,  where  there  is  no  county 
agent  or  paid  leader  to  guide  and  as- 
sist. The  Deita  county  team  Won  out 
over  Wyoming  and  New  Mexico  in  a 
spirited  contest,  the  scores  being  re- 
spectively, 1,241,  1,224  and  1,119.  The 
three  young  men  who  turned  the  trick 
for  Colorado  were  Burton  Seeley,  Wal- 
lace Egbert  and  Edgar  Egbert. 

Burton  Seeley  started  in  club  work 
when  Delta  county  had  a  county  agent 
and  after  the  office  was  discontinued, 
the  young  man  decided  to  keep  on  with- 
out supervision.  Practical  experience 
and  home  study  of  the  subject  of  stock 
judging  in  books  and  bulletins  were  the 
means  of  making  this  the  prize  winning 
team.  The  prize  in  this  contest  was  the 
Western  Farm  Life  pennant,  which  was 
formally  presented  .at  the  banquet  on 
Thursday  evening. 

Two  classes  of  hogs,  fat  barrows  and 
Poland  China  gilts,  one  class  of  Here- 
ford bulls  and  two  classes  of  Holstein 
cows  were  judged  by  the  contesting 
teams.  L.  P.  McCann,  county  agent  of 
Mesa  county,  was  the  judge  in  charge, 
assisted  by  B.  W.  Fairbank  of  the  Ag- 
ricultural College,  who  scored  the  dairy 
cattle. 

High  man  in  the  judging  contest  was 
Wynne  Clark  of  Wyoming,  with  428 
points.  His  work  aroused  the  admira- 
tion of  adult  judges  watching  the  con- 
test. He  was  quick  and  sure  in  his 
judgments. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  the  boys' 
and  girls'  work  at  the  show  was  the  ex- 
hibition and  marketing  of  finished  car- 
loads of  hogs — the  ultimate  in  pig  club 
work,  which  has  been  achieved  after 
some  years  of  effort  in  drilling  young 
people  in  the  essentials  of  selection, 
breeding,  feeding  and  care.  This  par- 
ticular job  was  put  over  by  Colorado, 
under  the  direction  of  Walter  R.  Free- 
man, Assistant  State  Leader,  who  spe- 
cializes in  pig  club  work.  Boulder  and 
Larimer  counties  participated,  each 
bringing  two  carlots  of  fat  hogs  to  the 
show.  Boulder  county  got  first  on  a  car 
of  Durocs  in  the  club  contest  and  third 


on  the  same  car  in  the  open  classes. 
This  car  was  composed  of  the  original 
purchase  of  twenty-five  hogs  which 
were  distributed  among  sixteen  club 
boys,  fed,  fattened,  re-assembled  and 
shipped  as  one  lot — remarkable  proof 
of  their  uniformity  of  type  and  skill  in 
feeding  and  finishing  out  so  that  there 
were  no  cut-backs. 

The  boys  bought  their  hogs  from 
Boulder  county  breeders,  who  financed 
the  deal  and  gave  considerable  time  to 
supervision  of  the  fattening  process. 
Burt  Hart,  the  well  known  Longmont 
breeder,  was  on  the  job  from  start  to 
finish,  coming  in  with  the  hogs  and 
staying  with  them  till  they  went  to 
the  packer.  That  Boulder  county  has  a 
woman  as  county  club  leader  did  not 
hinder  the  success  of  the  hog  fattening 
project,  because  it  happens  that  Jose- 
phine Lee  Ferguson  knows  how  to  keep 
young  people  working  and  older  people 
from  falling  asleep  on  a  worth-while 
job  of  community  betterment.  She  had 
the  willing  aid  of  several  breeders  and 
an  enthusiastic  lot  of  young  pig  grow- 
ers to  insure  success  of  fehe  project. 

The  prize  winning  carlot  broke  a  rec- 
ord when  it  came  to  the  auction  block, 
selling  for  12  cents  a  pound,  50  cents 
above  the  grand  champion  barrows  of 
the  show.  The  Coffin  Packing  Co.  were 
the  successful  bidders,  there  being 
strong  competition  among  the  packers 
for  the  distinction  of  handling  the  pork 
produced  by  the  Boulder  county  pig 
clubs. 

Larimer  county  got  second  and  third 
on  their  cars  of  fat  hogs,  the  one  being 
Durocs  and  the  other  a  load  of  mixed 
hogs.  All  brought  good  prices,  the  sec- 
ond prize  car  selling  for  9  cents,  the 
third  for  8*4  cents,  and  the  fourth  for 
8%  cents. 

John  Clay  &  Co.  handled  the  ship- 
ment of  club  hogs  at  the  yards. 

The  Girls'  clubs  prize  winners  were 
announced  as  follows  :y 

First  year  sewing — Goldie  Weeden, 
Two  Buttes,  first,  96%;  Stella  Michaud, 
Loveland,  second,  92%;  Bertha  Dieder- 
man,  Longmont,  third,  90%. 

Second  year  sewing — Hope  Fitzpat- 
rick,  Loveland,  92%;  Jessie  Drinkwater, 
Colorado  Springs,  second,  90%;  Hazel 
Lucas,  Longmont,  third,  86%. 

Third  year  sewing — Jessie  Drinkwa- 
ter, Colorado  Springs,  first,  95%;  Enid 
Galley,  Colorado  Springs,  second,  92%; 
Elizabeth  Landolt,  Longmont,  third. 
88%. 

Canning — Jane  Hubbell,  Denver,  first, 
94.5%;  Alice  O'Brien,  Fort  Collins,  sec- 
ond, 93.5%;  Selma  Edmonds,  Powell, 
Wyo.,  third,  88.5%;  Laura  Garrett,  Ft. 
Collins,  fourth,  87.5%;  Hazel  Fichtel, 
Hayden,  fifth,  86%. 

Miss  Maude  Sheridan,  State  Club 
leader;  Walter  R.  Freeman,  Assistant 
State  Leader,  and  the  state  leaders  of 
Wyoming  and  New  Mexico,  together 
with  Various  county  club  leaders,  were 
in  charge  of  the  round  up  and  exhibit. 


Home  is  a  part  of  the  farm.  It  needs 
and  deserves  equipment  as  much  as  the 
fields  and  barns. 


A  STRIKING  ARTICLE  IN  NEXT  ISSUE 

What  Is  the  Future  Prospect  for  Land  Values? 

By  GILBERT  GUSLER. 

Mr.  Gusler  has  made  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  underlying  principles 
that  affect  land  values.  He  points  out  the  fact  that  prices  rose  steadily 
up  to  1920,  but  are  now  going  through  the  first  setback  in  a  quarter  of  a 
century — that  the  average  values  are  now  higher  in  many  cases  than  the 
earning  capacity  of  the  land  and  that  land  and  rents  must  come  down  or 
farm  products  go  up.  To  illustrate  the  importance  of  this  subject.  Mr. 
Gusler  very  aptly  remarks:  "Possibly  before  and  certainly  ever  since 
Abraham  and  Lot  found  it  necessary  to  divide  the  land  to  keep  their  herds- 
men from  quarreling,  Lot  taking  the  plain  of  Jordan  and  Abraham  the 
land  of  Canaan,  there  has  been  a  land  problem.  In  each  passing  century  it 
has  become  more  acute.  Many  of  the  greatest  events  in  human  history, 
wars,  immigrations  and  political  struggles,  have  been  based  on  a  land 
problem." 

Our  land  problem  as  it  confronts  us  today  will  be  very  skillfully  and 
entertainingly-discussed  in  Mr.  Gusler's  article.  Watch  for  it  in  the  Feb- 
ruary 15  issue. 

Special  Features  in  This  Issue: 

Report  of  National  Western  Stock  Show. 

Market  Outlook  for  Farm  and  Ranch  Products. 

Colorado  Alfalfa  Needs  No  Fertilizers. 

Relation  of  Cash  Rental  to  Farm  Values. 

Growing  Head  Lettuce  at  High  Altitudes. 

Mr.  Reynolds'  Letter,  "From  the  Nation's  Capital." 

Be  sure  to  road  these  special  articles  in  this  issue.  They  all  contain 
much  valuable  information  that  will  help  you  to  conduct  your  farm  or 
ranch  operations  with  greater  success  and  with  more  satisfaction  and 
pleasure. 

Pass  your  copy  of  Western  Farm  Life  along  to  a  neighbor  after  you 
are  through  reading  it.  Your  neighbor,  too,  will  find  many  helpful  and 
interesting  things  in  it  to  read.  In  these  "hard  times"  the  neighborly  ex- 
change of  good  reading  material  is  very  commendable. 
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Livestock  Share  Lease. 

In  reply  to  the  inquiry  of  Mr.  F.  P. 
Brow!*  of  Telluride,  Colo.,  regarding  an 
equitable  lease  for  his  farm:  He  states 
that  he  has  a  farm  worth  approximate- 
ly $12,000,  and  1,000  acres  of  pasture 
land  worth  $10  per  acre,  machinery  to 
run  the  ranch  and  150  head  of  cattle. 
His  question  is  what  share  of  the  pro- 
ceeds should  he  give  the  renter  and 
what  would  be  an  equitable  lease  for 
three  years'  time,  the  renter  taking  full 
chai'ge  of  all  the  work,  looking  after 
the  cattle  and  keeping  the  place  in  re- 
pair. '  . 

In  regard  to  an  equitable  lease  for 
this  farm  I  would  suggest  the  Live- 
stock-Share or  Mutualized  Risk  Lease. 
This  is  a  very  fair  lease  and  makes  a 
good  division  of  profits  and  expenses. 
In  such  a  lease  the  third  party  claims 
or  joint  debts,  are  prior  claims  for  first 
chance  at  the  profits.  The  second  prior 
claims  to  be  met  are  the  share  of  resi- 
due claim  of  tenant  and  landlord.  The 
most  typical  lease  that  we  have  of  this 
kind  suggested  is  the  one  put  out  by 
the  Dakota  Farmer,  called  "Dr.  Wendt's 
Partnership  Lease."  The  outstanding 
features  of  this  lease  are  in  the  obliga- 
tions assumed  by  both  parties.  These 
obligations  are  as  follows: 

The  party  of  the  first  part  shall  oper- 
ate the  business,  including  the  market- 
ing of  livestock  and  produce,  shall  fur- 
nish all  working  force,  horses,  machin- 
ery, hired  help,  do  all  the  hauling  with- 
out charge  for  any  improvement  of  or 
on  the  farm,  and  shall  keep  ail  improve- 
ments in  good  repair;  it  being  under- 
stood, however,  that  any  labor'  which 
must  be  hired  to  make  improvements 
shall  be  paid  for  by  the  party  of  the  sec- 
ond part,  but  party  of  the  first  part  shall 
board  any  such  labor  at  an  agreed  rate. 

Party  of  the  second  part  places  the 
above  described  real  estate  to  the  use  of 
the  partnership  during  the  term  of  this 
agreement,  and  he  shall  provide  at  all 
times  good  housing  for  all  livestock  and 
produce^  furnish  adequate  fencing,  wa- 
ter supply  and  such  other  improvements 
as  are  necessary. 

The  above  obligations  shall  be  consid- 
ered equal,  and  each  party  shall  furnish 
one-half  of  the  livestock,  seed  and  feed 
including  horse  feed. 

All  livestock  and  products  of  the  same, 
such  as  cream  and  butter,  and  all  grain 
and  other  farm  products  shall  be  held 
on  the  farm  as  a  partnership  holding, 
and  a  division  shall  be  made  when  a  por- 
tion or  all  of  the  same  is  sold  and  turned 
into  money;  each  party  hereto  thereupon 
shall  receive  one-half  the  income  from 
such  sales  after  the  partnership  ex- 
penses are  paid;  it  being  understood 
that  any  such  sales  are  to  be-  made  only 
upon  specific  mutual  agreement  of  the 
parties  or  at  the  time  of  the  termination 
of  this  agreement,  and  any  purchase  for 
the  partnership  shall  be  made  only  upon 
specific  mutual  agreement. 

It  is  further  understood  that  the  party 
of  the  first  part  shall  be  allowed  the  use 
of  one  acre  of  land  for  garden  plot  in 
consideration  for  which  he  shall  work 
out  or  pay  all  road  tax  levied  against 
the  above  described  property. 

It  is  further  understood  and  agreed  by 
and  between  the  parties  hereto  that  this 
contract  shall  constitute  a  first  lien  on 
behalf  of  the  party  of  the  second  part 
for  all  money  loaned  to  or  notes  signed 
with  party  of  the  first  part,  against  all 
of  the  interest  of  the  party  of  the  first 
part  in  the  livestock  and  ***** 
owned  by  the  partnership. 

The  party  of  the  first  part  hereby  ac- 
knowledges receipt  of  a  full,  true  and 
complete  copy  of  the  within  agreement 
made  and  delivered  by  the  party  of  the 
second  part  at  the  time  of  the  execution 
hereo&- 

The  outstanding  feature  of  this  lease 
is  in  the  credit  that  the  landlord  gives 
the  tenant  and  in  the  security  that  the 
landlord  has  which  comes  in  the  next 
to  the  last  paragraph.  The  landlord 
has  first  lien  on  behalf  of  the  party  of 
the  second  part  for  all  money  loaned. 
In  the  case  mentioned  on  Mr.  Brown's 
farm  an  invoice  could  be  taken  of  the 
cattle  on  hand,  this  invoice  being  as- 
sumed to  be  a  loan  to  the  tenant  and 
the  tenant  bear  the  same  responsibility 
as  if  the  landlord  had  loaned  him  the 
money  and  he  had  bought  the  cattle 
outright. 

From  experience  over  the  state  much 
more  satisfaction  and  a  better  feeling 
of  co-operation  exists  between  the  ten- 
ant and  the  landlord  when  the  tenant 
keeps  the  simple  farm  account  book. 
These  books  can  usually  be  supplied  by 
the  county  agent  and  the  county  agent 
will  be  glad  to  work  with  the  tenant 
and  the  landlord  in  keeping  the  record 
complete.  In  the  case  of  Mr.  Brown  he 
could  secure  such  a  record  book  from 
Mr.  Baldwin  at  Norwood. — F.  J.  Chase, 
Farm  Management  Demonstrator,  Col- 
orado Agricultural  College. 


Red  and  White  Holsteins. 
Is  there  a  strain  of  red  and  white  Hol- 
steins?—W.    H.    H.(    Sedgwick  County, 
Colo. 

Yes,  there  is  a  strain  of  red  and  white 
Holsteins.  They  are  very  rare  in  Amer- 
ica, but  are  found  in  Holland,  which  is 
the  original  home  of  this  breed  of  cat- 
tle. 


Dr.  Frank  Crane  says  that  Thrift 
dimply  means  the  application  of  thought 
to  money. 


These  International 

Machines,  Requiring 
Power  at  Drawbar 
or  Belt,  are  Built  to 
Work  Right  with 
Tractors: 

BELT 

Threshers 
Baling  Presses 
Feed  Grinders 
Corn  Shellers 
Ensilage  Cutters 
Huskers  and  Shredders 
Huskers  and  Silo  Fillers 
Cane  Mills 
Stone  Burr  Mills 

DRAWBAR 

Grain  Binders 
Harvester -Threshers 
Headers 
Push  Binders 
Mowers 
Grain  Drills 
Corn  Binders 
Corn  Pickers 
Plows 

Disk  Harrows 
Spring-Tooth  Harrows 
Peg -Tooth  Harrows 
Field  Cultivators 
Culti-Packers 
Manure  Spreaders 
Wagons 


Why  Are  the  Most  Successful 
Farmers  Using  International 
Harvester  Equipment? 

MORE  than  100,000  farmers  who  have  decided  in 
favor  of  International  Harvester  tractors  have 
been  guided  by  the  same  impulses. 

They  knew  that,  because  of  its  90-year  contact  with 
farming  problems,  the  International  Harvester  Company 
was  in  better  position  than  any  other  company  to  design 
and  build  long-lived,  practical  farm  tractors. 

They  knew  that  in  the  International  Harvester  line  they 
could  find  both  tractors  and  machines  which  were  designed 
to  work  together  as  field  units. 

They  were  absolutely  sure  that  the  most  practical  and 
helpful  service  would  be  quickly  and  easily  and  forever 
available  to  them.  Many  years'  experience  with  the  Inter- 
national Harvester  Company  had  convinced  them  that  no- 
where else  could  they  find  a  line  of  power  farming  equipment 
so  closely  backed  by  satisfactory  service. 

They  knew  that  these  factors  would  guarantee  their 
investments  for  years  of  usefulness.  Year  after  year  the 
wisdom  of  Titan-International  Tractor  ownership  grows 
more  apparent. 

Let  the  judgment  of  these  100,000  farmers  help 
you.  For  belt  work  now  and  for  draw  bar- work  in 
the  spring,  follow  their  advice.  Use  International 
equipment.  Remember  that  both  Titan  10-20  and 
International  8-16  now  sell  for  $900  —  lowest 
prices  ever  quoted  on  these  tractors  with  their 
present  equipment. 


International  Harvester  Company 

OF  AMERICA  , 

CHICAGO  (1NCORFORATIOI  USA 

92  Branches  and  15,000  Dealers  in  the  United  States 


Special  Seed  Offer 

With  Your  Western  Farm  Life  Renewal 

Get  your  garden  seeds  early.  Many  varieties  of  seeds  were  very  short  last 
year.  Many  late  buyers  had  to  go  without.  Order  your  seeds  now.  This  collec- 
tion of  'seeds  is  the  biggest  value  we  have  ever  offered.  It  is  just  the  right 
kind  of  an  assortment  for  the  family  garden,  and  all  seeds  are  guaranteed  to 
be  fresh  and  reliable  and  the  very  best  that  money  can  buy. 


OUR  OFFER 

1  Pkt.  BEET,  Early  Eclipse.  1  Pkt. 

1  Pkt.  CABBAGE.  All  Season.  1  Pkt. 

1  Pkt.  CARROT.  Ovhcart.  1  Pkt. 

1  Pkt.  CUCUMBER,  Everbearing.  1  Pkt. 

1  Pkt.  LETTUCE.  Black  Seeded  Simp-      1  Pkt. 

son.  1  Pkt. 

1  Pkt.  MUSKMELOX,  Rocky  Ford.  1  Pkt. 

1  Pkt.  WATERMELON,    Kleckley's  1  Pkt. 

Sweet.  1  Pkt. 

1  Pkt.  CORN,  Choice  Early  Sweet. 

Yon  gret  all  of  the  above  17  packets  of  choice  seeds,  parcel  post 

prepaid,  and  a  two-year  subscription  (new  or  renewal) 

to  WESTERN  FARM  LIFE,  for  only   


BEANS,  Choice  Garden. 
ONION,  Yellow  Globe  Dnnvers. 
PARSLEY,  Champ.  Moss  Curled 
PARSNIP,  Imp.  Hollow  Crown. 
RADISH,  Prize  Mixture. 
Sftl'ASH,  Genuine  Hubbard. 
TURNIP,  Early  Purple  Top. 
TOMATO,  Stone. 
PEAS,  Extra  Select. 


$1.25 


ORDER  TODAY— SEND  ALL  ORDERS  DIRECT  TO 


1518  Court  Place 


WESTERN  FARM  LIFE 


Denver,  Colo. 
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SAMPLE 
TO  MAKE 


SOLUTION! 


v. 


A  Better 
Disinfectant 
and 

DIP 


[  Just  fill  out  and  mail 
I  the  coupon  below,  and 
I  we  will  send  you  a  sample 
I  cube  of  Tarx — absolutely 
I  free  and  postpaid.  When  you 
[  get  it  dissolve  cube  in  a  gal- 
I  Ion  of  water  making  one  gal- 
I  Ion  of  the  strongest  and  best 
I  disinfectant  you  ever  used. 

TARX 

Solidified  Coal  Tar 

[destroys  lice,  ticks  and  all    JK^^  f 
vermin.     Will  not  freeze—  JRf7  /T 
keeps  indefinitely.  Makes  any^BGr,  W  ♦  4 

strength  solution  you  need. 
Gives  you  more  for  your  money  as  A-v 


you  pay  nothing  for  bottles,  barrels 


■i  w  w  Package  uirtwu  uiu  <&  , 

cube* — enough  for  1J0  graliona   .#C»  i? 
of  strong  eolation.  Ask  your  .&*  ^> 

druggist  for  Tarx.  Write     >o  O     ■•  ■ 
for  free  book  and  money    a  v 
saving  prices.  Agents  -•' 
wanted.  >i«0  tv 


Tin  Chemical  Co. 

•«•<.  n 
People.  Gmi  Kit.  ^ 


N 


ursmg 

3>owr  opportunity 


Trained 
Nurses 
Earn 
530  to  $50 
a  Week 


Pleasant, 


Our  training  school 
offers  facilities  of 
big.  modern,  standard 
hospital.  Full  three 
year  course  of  in- 
struction. Lecture 
and  class  room  spe- 
cial courses.  Diplo- 
mas acceptable  to  all 
state  boards, 
comfortable  nurses' 
home  with  opportunities  for  re- 
creation, rest,  social  and  mental 
betterment,  regardless  of  relig- 
ious faith. 

Splendid  building1  and  equip- 
ment, beautiful  grounds,  desir- 
able climate,  modern  city. 

Write  at  once  for  full  informa- 
tion and  enrollment  blank. 

Address  Sister  Superior 

ST.  MARY  HOSPITAL 


1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 


BOOKS - - 

Thousands  of  'em 

FICTION  DRAMA 
BIOGRAPHY  TRAVEL 
POETRY  ART,  ETC. 

II  will  bring  you  books  worth  $5. 

* -'  will  brine;  you  books  worth  $10. 
Whatever  amount  you  order  we  will  send 
to  you  books  of  published  value  worth  5 
.times  the  amount.  Mention  the  subjects 
you  prefer.  Don't  send  s  penDy.  Pay  the 
postman  on  arrival. 

FREJDMA  N'S 

53  W.est  47th  Strsst.      New  York  City. 


I  I  I  I  I  I  1  I  I  I  I 


Bi£  Money  Boring  Wells 


Have  water  on  your  own  farm. 
In  spare  time  make  wells  (or  your 
neighbors.  It  means  $1000  extra  in 
ordinary  years,  double  that  in  dry 
years.  No  risk — do  experience  Deeded. 

Outfit*  for  Getting  Water  Anywhere 

Earth  augers,  rock  drills  and 
Combined  machines.  Engine 
or  borse  power.    Write  f»r 
tan  i'Tnti  and  free  catalog. 
LISLE  MFG.  CO., 

n»«  74.'t     «  l.i  r  I  ruin.  Ions 


»r""*  f  O  I  i  I 

KxarcLen  deeds 

You  mm  2'»%  to  60%  when  you  buy 
•    from   MOI.ONKY   HBED  COMPANY,  SAN 

I  Ml.l) 


National  Western  Show  Scores 
Sixteenth  Success. 

(Continued  from  Page  3). 
Maxwell-Miller  herd  bull,  second,  in  the 
same  position  he  held  at  Chicago. 

Maxvalton  Monarch  was  later  made 
grand  champion  bull.  There  were  many 
good  young  bulls  shown  in  the  senior 
and  junior  calf  classes  and  in  these 
classes  the  Allen  Cattle  Co.,  Carpenter 
&  Ross,  Saunders,  Warnock,  and  others 
made  a  strong  showing.  Ex-Governor 
A.  C.  Shallenberger  of  Nebraska  was 
back  in  the  ring  after  a  number  of 
years'  absence  from  the  show,  Gleason 
&  Blazer  won  good  placings  on  some  of 
their  Sunnyside  Robert  stuff.  A  num- 
ber of  other  herds  were  in  from  Elbert 
county,  including  Carnahan  &  Sons,  C. 
A.  Melburn  and  A.  G.  Cornforth.  Gaw- 
throp  was  up  again  from  Mancos,  and 
Thomas  Andrews  of  Cambridge,  Neb., 
was  out  with  a  good  herd.  He  has  been 
showing  here  regularly  for  a  number 
of  years. 

R,  G.  Maxwell  from  Fort  Collins  and 
the  Colorado  Agricultural  College 
showed  a  number  of  animals.  A  rather 
interesting  placing  in  the  cows  was  that 
of  Velvet  Countess,  the  Agricultural 
College  cow  that  has  succeeded  in  win- 
ferent  years  and  never  has  quite  been 
ning  second  place  in  the  show  four  dif- 
able  to  nose  into  first  place. 

A  magnificent  line-up  of  herds  and 
young  herds  was  presented.  The  com- 
petition was  as  keen  as  at  any  show  in 
America  this  year  for  upper  positions, 
because  the  same  herds  were  here  that 
have  been  at  the  other  big  shows. 

The  Hereford  Exhibit. 

The  Hereford  exhibit  is  a  little  harder 
to  show  improvement  on  from  year  to 
year  because  of  the  very  large  number 
exhibited  at  this  show  coming  from  the 
very  best  herds  in  the  country.  So  great 
was  the  uniformity  of  quality  in  many 
of  the  younger  classes  that  Mr.  Kinzer, 
the  secretary  of  the  American  Hereford 
Association,  placed  money  on  many  far- 
ther down  the  line  than  the  catalogue 
called  for.  The  junior  yearling  heifer 
class  was  especially  remarkable  in  the 
high  class  of  heifers  showing  at  that 
age. 

Of  course,  the  calf  classes  looked 
more  remarkable  on  account  of  the 
large  numbers  of  good  individuals,  but 
there  are  so  many  of  them  that  do  not 
develop  well  as  yearlings  that  this  year 
ling  show  was  worthy  of  remark. 

In  the  opinion  of  many  of  the  Here- 
ford men  the  real  bull  contest  of  .the 
show  was  between  Blayney's  Domino 
and  a  Mousel  entry.  The  body  of  the 
Mousel  bull  was  evenly  balanced  and 
he  had  very  heavy  bone  and  thick  flesh. 
The  Blayney  bull  also  carried  a  good 
balance  and  was  superior  in  masculin 
ity  of  its  head  and  neck.  Mr.  Moxley, 
the  judge,  lays  considerable  stress  on 
the  heads  of  breeding  bulls  and  his 
judgment  is  in  line  with  that  of  most 
breeders. 

Blayney's  Domino  was  later  made 
grand  champion  of  the  show. 

Some  new  western  exhibitors  were  in 
the  ring,  notably  Perry  Park  Ranch  of 
Larkspur,  owned  by  R.  P.  Lamont,  Jr.; 
Ken-Caryl,  owned  by  John  C.  Shaffer, 
and  the  Phillips  Highland  Ranch  of  Lit- 
tleton. The  Highland  show  herd  is'es- 
sc-ntially  from  the  animals  that  were 
in  the  Hill  herd  last  year.  A  good  lot 
of  animals  came  from  all  these  breed- 
ing herds. 

DeWitt,  Canary,  Baker,  Painter,  Ful- 
scher  &  Kepler,  and  other  leading  Colo- 
rado exhibitors  brought  out  their  usual 
good  animals.  A.  B.  Cook  of  Montana, 
Jesse  Engle  &  Sons  of  Missouri,  John- 
son Bros,  of  Eagle,  Colo.,  made  good 
exhibits.  A  number  of  new  breeders 
from  outside  of  the  state  brought  herds. 
The  awards  made  a  Beau  Blanchard- 
Beau  Mischief  year  out  of  the  exhibit. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  winnings 
made  during  the  show  was  by  Andy 
Christensen  of  Eagle,  Colo.,  with  the 
progeny  of  Beau  Blanchard  5th. 

The  Hereford  steer  show  created 
much  interest,  particularly  in  the  calf 
classes.  Blayney's  senior  calf  and  jun- 
ior calf,  and  Baker's  senior  calf  came 
up  together  for  championship  against 
the  Shorthorns,  blacks  and  crossbreds, 
where  the  two  calves  won  champion- 
ship and  reserve  in  the  order  named. 

The  real  interest,  however,  was  in  the 
junior  calf  class,  where  Blayney's  calf 
eventually  won  over  Baker's.  Ringside 
talent  was  divided  in  its  opinion  re- 
garding the  two  calves.  Blayney's  calf, 
after  winning  the  grand  championship, 
was  put  in  the  carcass  contest  and  won 
championship  there,  winning  for  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  the  show, 
the  sweepstakes  money  offered  for  the 
steer  which  Can  win  both  the  carcass 
contest  and  the  championship  on  foot. 
Mr.  Blayney  thus  turned  a  triple  trick, 


as  the  grand  champion  bull  was  the  sire 
of  this  calf. 

The  closest  competition  in  the  beef 
carcass  division  was  between  the  Ne 
braska  University  Galloway  yearling 
and  Blayney's  calf.  The  Nebraska  year 
ling  was  well  covered,  but  the  calf 
showed  a  smaller  proportion  of  meat  in 
the  foreribs  and  shoulders  and  this 
seemed  to  be  the  deciding  point  in  the 
minds  of  the  judges, 

HEREFORDS. 

Judge — Henrv  Jloxlev,  Shelbyville,  Kv.- 
Exhibitors — Ceo.  W.  Baker,  Littleton ;  "W.  N.  W 
Blayney,  Denver;  Mrs.  Wm.  Braddock,  Chadron 
Neb.;  Clyde  Bufnngton,  Crawford,  Neb.;  A.  J 
Campion,  Denver;  J.  D.  Canary,  Denver;  A.Chris 
tensen,  Eagle;  Colorado  Agricultural  College,  Ft 
Collins;  A.  B.  Cook,  Townsend,  Mont.;  L.  G.  Da 
vis,  Saratoga,  Wye;  T.  F.  DeWitt,  Denver;  J.  J. 
Early,  Baring,  Mo.;  Engle  \  Sons,  Sheridan,  Mo. 
Foster  Live  Stock  Co.,  Rexford,  Kan.;  James 
Forbes,  Crawford,  Neb.;  Fulscher  &  Kepler,  Hoi 
yoke;  Glendale  Stock  Farms,  Aspen;  Uoernandt 
Bros.,  Aurora,  Kan.;  L.  C.  Grant,  Avondale;  0. 
E.  Green,  Denver;  Johnson  Bros.,  Eagle;  Ken- 
Caryl  Ranch,  Littleton;  Kimberling  Bros.,  Cham- 
pion, Neb.;  R.  P.  Lamont,  Jr.,  Larkspur;  Mr  In 
tYTe  Ranching  Co.,  McGrath,  Alberta,  Canada; 
Thad  E.  Mendenhall,  Fairbury,  Neb.;  H.  J.  Meyer 
k  Son,  Eastonville;  Mousel  Bros.,  Cambridge, 
Neb.;  John  E  .Painter  k  Sons,  Roggen;  Alex.  A. 
Phillips,  Goodiand,  Kan.;  Phillips  Highland 
Ranch,  Littleton;  Dean  T.  Prosser,  Tie  Siding, 
Wyo.;  E.  C.  Rodwell,  Cambridge,  Neb.;  W.  E. 
Sears,  Saratoga,  Wyo.;  S.  L.  W  Ranch  Co.,  Ker- 
sey; Gilbert  Swinbank,  Crawford,  Neb.;  Wm. 
Turnbull,  Saratoga,  Wyo.;  E.  Von  Forell  k  Sons, 
Scottsbluff,  Neb.;  Webb  &  Conover,  Broomfield; 
John  J.  Philipps,  Goodiand,  Kan. 

Aged  Bulls — (7  shown) — 1,  Blayney  on  Blay 
ney  Domino;  2,  DeWitt  on  Beau  Blanchard 
75th;  3,  Blayney  on  Beau  Liberty;  4,  Goernandt 
Bros,  on  Worthmore;  5,  Phillips  Highland  Ranch 
on  Highlander;  6,  Goernandt  Bros,  on  Excellent 
Ion. 

Tw-year-old  Bulls — (7  shown) — 1,  Cook  on 
Panama  100th;  2,  Mousel  Bros,  on  Anxiety  4th 
Jr.;  3-;  Von  Forell  on  Merry  Mischief  2d;  4,  Ken 
Caryl  Ranch  on  Marcus  Fairfax;  5,  Grant  on  Ted 
Mischief;  6,  Goernandt  Bros,  on  Polled  Harmon 
7th;  7,  Canary  on  Repeater  54th. 

Senior  Yearling  "Bulls — (9  shown) — 1,  Engle 
&  Sons  on  Beau  Blanchard  96th;  2,  Foster  Live 
Stock  Co.  on  Bennie  Boy;  3,  Canary  on  Repeater 
55th;  4,  Prosser  on  Dandy  Wyoming;  5,  Mclntyre 
Ranching  Co.  on  Don  Wyoming;  6,  Cook  on  Pan 
ama  120th;  7,  Kimberling  Bros,  on  Carlos  Aster; 
8,  Sears  on  Tommy  Aster;  9,  Campion  on  Golden 
Mischief. 

Junior  Yearling  Bulls — (16  shown) — 1,  Canary 
on  Repeater  60th;  2,  Engle  on  Echo  Lad;  3,  Von 
Forell  on  President  Jr.;  4,  Christensen  on  Beau 
Blanchard  58th;  5,  Cook  on  Panama  129th;  6 
Ken-Caryl  Ranch  on  Caryl  Domino;  7,  Ken-Caryl 
Ranch  on  Deacon  Domino;  8,  Johnson  Bros,  on 
Stanway  27th;  9,  DeWitt  on  Punch;  10,  Canary 
on  Repeater  63rd  Jr.;  11,  Burson  on  Post  Entry; 
12,  Davis  on  Beau  Wyoming. 

Senior  Bull  Calves — (20  shown) — I,  Christen- 
sen on  Beau  Blanchard  77th;  2,  Baker  on  Bonnie 
Lad  23d;  3,  Blayney  on  Wyoming  17th;  4,  Mousel 
Bros,  on  The  Stanway  3rd;  5,  Baker  on  Dale's 
Mixer;  6,  Cook  on  Panama  140tb;  7,  Phillips  on 
Domino  Brummel  Jr. ;  8,  Johnson  Bros,  on  Gay 
Bov  155th;  9,  Ken-Caryl  Ranch  on  Stephens 
Fairfax;  10,  Foster  Live  Stock  Co.  on  Royal 
Domino;  11,  Grant  on  Rex  Mischief;  12,  Johnson 
Bros,  on  Gay  Boy  150th. 

Junior  Bull  Calves — (29  shown) — 1,  Fulscher 
k  Kepler  on  Perfect  Domino;  2,  DeWitt  on  Fair 
play  2d;  3,  DeWitt  on  Colorado  Fairfax  2d;  4, 
Fulscher  k  Kepler  on  Regal  Domino;  5,  Buffing 
tion  on  Gay  Lad  Mischief;  C,  Engle  k  Sons  on  Beau 
Blanchard  121st;  7,  Fulscher  &  Kepler  on  Beau 
Domino;  8,  Blayney  on  Wyoming  Jr.;  9,  Engle  & 
Sons  on  Beau  Blanchard  120th;  10,  Christensen 
on  Beau  Blanchard  84th;  11,  Canary  on  Hillcrest 
Repeater;  12,  Braddock  on  Elect  Domino;  13, 
Lamont  on  Tom  Thumb;  14,  Cook  on  Beau  Pan 
ama  11th;  15,  Foster  Live  Stock  Co.  on  Perfect 
Domino. 

Aged  Cows — 1,  Cook  on  Miss  Joy;  2,  Cook  on 
Lady  Joy  2d;  3,  Canary  on  Miss  Repeater  15th; 
4,  Ken-Caryl  Ranch  on  Dorothea;  5,  Braddock  on 
Elope  Mischief. 

Two-year-old  Cows — (8  shown) — 1,  Cook  on 
Princess  Panama  2d;  2,  Canary  on  Miss  Repeater 
36th;  3,  Ken-Caryl  Ranch  on  Agnes  Fairfax;  4, 
Ken-Caryl  Ranch  on  Queen's  Mischief;  5,  Phillips 
Highland  Ranch  on  Miss  Mixer;  6.  Canary  on 
Miss  Repeater  39th;  7,  John  J.  Phillips  on  Queen 
Mischief  1st. 

Senior  Yearling  Heifers — (8  shown) — 1,  Mou- 
sel Bros,  on  Blanche  Mischief  4lh;  2,  Phillips 
Highland  Ranch  on  Miss  Highland  3d;  3,  John- 
son Bros,  on  Miss  Gay  166th;  4,  Johnson  Bros, 
on  Lady  Stanway  2d;  5,  Fulscher  &  Kepler  on 
Ruth  Domino  2d;  6,  Cook  on  Lady  Panama  95th; 
7,  S.  L.  W.  Ranch  on  Addic  Oswald;  8,  Canary 
on  Miss  Repeater  66th. 

Junior  Yearling  Heifers — (26  shown) — 1, 
Mousel  Bros,  on  Crystal  Mischief;-  2,  Baker  on 
Mischief  Sabetha;  3,  Baker  on  Bonnie  Lass  7th; 
4,  Engle  k  Sons  on  Belle  Blanchard  96th;  5,  De 
Witt  on  Judy;  6,  .Cook  on  Lady  Panama  100th; 
7,  Ken-Caryl  Ranch  on  DutchesR  Domino;  8, 
Christensen  on  Miss  Blanchard  35th;  9,  Christen- 
sen on  Miss  Blanchard  37th;  10,  DeWitt  on  Lady 
Ideal;  11,  Mousel  Bros,  on  Mischievous  5th;  12, 
Mousel  Bros,  on  Gwendoline  36Ui;  13,  Canary  on 
Miss  Repeater  67th;  14,  Canary  on  Miss  Repeater 
69th;  IS,  Phillips  Highland  Ranch  on  Ruth  Mis- 
chief. _ 

Senior  Heifer  Calves — (19  shown) — 1,  Baker 
on  Mixer's  Princess;  2,  Baker  on  Capitola  77tli; 
3,  Fulscher  k  Kepler  on  Lady  Domino  8th;  4, 
Engle  k  Sons  on  Belle  Blanchard  111th;  5,  Canary 
on  Miss  Repeater  74th;  6,  Engle  k  Sons  on  Belle 
Blanchard  108th;  7,  Johnson  Bros,  on  Misa  Gay 
Lad  180th;  8,  Blayney  on  Dorothy  Wyoming;  0, 
Foster  Live  Stock  Co.  on  Duchess  Girl;  10,  Ken- 
Caryl  Ranch  on  Rebecca  2d;  11,  Baker  on  Mix- 
cr's  Isabel;  12,  Mousel  Bros,  on  Belle  Mischief 
4th;  18,  Grant  on  Post  Entry;  14,  Blayney 
on  Hilda  Wyoming;  15,  Cook  on  Ladv  Panama 
105  th. 

Junior  Heifer  Calves — (SI  shown) — 1,  Fulscher 
A  Kepler  on  Donna  Domino;  2,  Baker  on  Sabctlia 
Mischief;  .1,  Kngle  ft  Sons  on  Belle  Blunclinrd ;  4, 
Cook  on  Lady  Panama  lOHth;  5,  Cook  on  Prin- 
cess P.  18th;  0,  Mousel  Bros,  on  Duchess  Mis- 
chief 3d;  7,  Fulsclier  k  Kepler  on  Belle  Domino 
5th;  8,  DeWitt  on  Suaette  2d;  9,  Canary  on  Miss 
Repeater  70th;  10,  Ken-Caryl  Ranch  on  Princess 
I'iiiif.ix  2d;  11,  Hla.Miey  on  Daisy  Domino;  12, 
Johnson  Bros,  on  Miss  (lay  Stanway  IHtli;  18", 
Ken-Ciiryl  Ranch  on  Carolyn;  14,  Fiischer  k  Kep 
ler  on  Betty  Domino;  1 5,  DeWitt  on  La  Belle  3d. 

Senior  and  Grand  Champion  Bull—  Blayney  on 
llhunev  Domino. 

Junior   and   Reserve   Grand   Champion   Bull — 
Canary  on  Repeater  liflth. 

Senior  and   Grand   Champion   Cow — Cook  on 
PrlnceNH  Panama  2d. 

Junior  and  Reserve  Grand  Champion  Heifer — 
Baker  on  Miicr'a  Princess. 

Two  Bulls  Bred  nud  Owned  by  Exhibitor — (15 
shown) — 1,  Engle  k  Sons;  2,  A,  Christensen;  3, 


Seeds  and  TrecsThat  Grow 


Black  Wax 

One  of  the  beat  for  sarly 
planting. Grows  12  to  14  inetaes 
tall,  well-filled  with  pods.  Absolutely 
stringlees  and  enormously  productive. 

Sonderegger's  Golden 

Sweef  rnrn  A  B€w  variety  (yel- 

aweei  corn  ^    Moch  aon 

sugar  end  less  starch  then  others.  It 
Das  been  called  the  sweetest  corn  in 
the  world.  Much  better  for  table  use. 

Sonderegger's  Prize  taker 

ftninn  Largest  and  handsomest 
Viuon  yellow  Globe.  Grows  to 
immense  size  and  commands  a  high 

price.   Delicate  flavor. 

True  Delicious  Apple 

apple— large  fruit,  beautiful  dark  red, 
quality  unsurpassed.  Sweet,  slightly 
touched  with  acid.  Cornea  out  of  stor- 
age in  April  in  perfect  condition. 

lilur  Prsr^ac  on  sll  kinds  of 
AlUW  rilCCS  Froit  trees  and 
plants.  Vegetables,  Flower  end  Field 
Seeds;  Shrubs.  Get  our  big  Illustrated 
Catalog  and  low  prices  direct  to  you. 

Sonderegger  Nurseries  & 
Seed  House  oi 
45  Court  St.      Beatrice,  Nek. 


1922 
SPECIAL 
OFFER 


FREE  SEED 


r™  Bulb  and  Plant  — 
CATALOG 


A  complete  Gardener's  Guide,  show- 
ing- special  money-saving-  Vegetable 
and  Flower  Garden  Seeds,  Field 
Seeds,  Bulbs  and  Plants,  carefully- 
selected  and  tested  for  best  results. 
Delivered  postpaid.  Contains  infor- 
mation and  suggestions  valuable  to 
Home  Gardeners  and  Western  Plant- 
ers. Sent  anywhere,  postpaid,  on 
request.    Write  today. 

THE  COLORADO  SEED  CO. 
Pedigreed  Seeds.         Denver,  Colo. 


Iiyman$  Genuine 

GrimmAlfalfa 


Produces  immense  yields  year 
after  year  without  replanting  in 

spite  of  cold  weather  and  droughts. 
Requires  40'  <  less  seed  than  ordinary 
varieties.  All  seed  scarified  to  assure 
about  90%  germination  and  certified 
to  be  from  original,  registered,  pedi- 
greed stock.  Send  for  FREE  booklet 
and  sample  package. 

A.  B.  LYMAN,  INTRODUCER 
505  Water  Street       Excelsior,  Minn. 


Does  Not  Winterkill 


BURTON'S  V1 

SEED  BOOK  >?! 


The  largest,  most  instructive 
practical  SEED  CATALOCUE 
Issued  in  the  West  Every 
Western  Grower  should  have 
one.  Its  FREE  for  th«  asking 
Write  to-day 

THE  BURTON  SEED  CO. 

ISth  and  Market  Sts 
DENVER.  COLORADO 


000  SEEDS 

Grown  From  Select  Stock 
—None  Better— 52  years 
selling  good  seeds  to  satisfied 
customers.  Prices  below  all 
others.  Extra  lot  free  in  all 
orders  I  fill.  Bis  free  cats* 
logue  has  over  700  pictures  of 
vegetables  and  flowers.  Send 
your  and  neighbors'  addresses. 
R.  H.  SHUMWAY.  Rockford.  III. 


1000 


Sixteenth 


Denver 


Hnmonda 
and 

<  ■Mil. 

Jewelry 

■l^lfffrWo  Specialize 
On  Watches 
and  Watch 
Repairing 


I  LOWFR 

FENCE 

I  PRICES 

Spcriul  dorinsr 
.ii.l'  I'  I  »t>u» 
anil  '.<••■■■  bC 


Im  t»«n  wlr«  mill  prlej. 
lufarllon     or    nion«y  l-Bfunil.il. 

lMaTEaw  •r«,,»r         **> * 
■giwUf  mur.  iu)««  •mi  '"ll>A,'irul*l* 
hi.  bi«  ~„  r.i  ..i.    Ottawa  aire.  co. 

1  \  Union  Avo.  Ottawa.  Hsns.  mm*  - 


TRPF'Q  Plants,  Vines,  Shrubbery 
*■  AVAJA-JU  ALL  KINKS  NURHERY  STOCK; 
VIdmI  quality;  hurdv,  Ktmninteed.  Si'iit  I  At 

pri'puid.  You'll  b<-  pi  i  with  our  low  I  /  on  ■ml 

priCM.  Write  tn<liiy  lor  FREE  catalog,  I  Pricrt 
and  Ltd  nf  Bnrirnin*. 

North  Bend  Nurseries,  Box  20.  North  Bend,  Neb. 
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STEADY  SAWING— AND  GOODYEAR  BELTS 


'In  my  twenty  years  of  farming,  twelve  years  of  it  zvith 
different  kinds  of  belting,  the  only  belt  I  have  ever  had 
that  would  drive  a  saw  resistlessly  through  two-foot  box 
elder  and  ash  is  the  Goodyear  Klingtite  Belt.  The  one  I 
have,  has  been  performing  faultlessly  for  four  years 
now."— J.  W.  CURTIS,  Farmer,  Little  Sauk,  Minnesota 


"Say  nothing,  but  saw  wood"  is  the 
motto  of  the  farmer  who  has  a  Good- 
year Klingtite  Belt.  His  belt  troubles, 
from  slippage  and  shrinkage  and  break- 
age, are  over.  He  has  a  powerful,  close 
clinging,  long  wearing  belt. 

The  Goodyear  Klingtite  Belt  is  effi- 
cient and  economical  because  it  is  spe- 
cially designed  and  constructed  for  farm 
power  service.  It  is  built  sturdily  to 
stand  the  sudden  stresses  to  which 
farm  belts  are  subjected.  It  is  built  to 
endure  changing  weather  conditions. 


It  needs  no  breaking  in.  It  requires  no 
belt  dressing.  It  runs  with  a  loose,  free 
action  that  favors  the  engine  bearings. 
It  does  not  stretch  or  shrink  so  as  to 
require  frequent  re-setting  of  the  engine. 
It  wears,  evenly,  without  a  trace  of  ply 
separation,  and  lasts  a  long,  long  time. 

You  can  get  Goodyear  Klingtite  Belts 
from  your  Goodyear  Dealer  for  any  farm 
power  drive.  For  further  information 
about  Goodyear  Klingtite  Belts  write  to 
The  Good  year  Tire  &  Rubber  Company, 
Akron,  Ohio,  or  Los  Angdes,  Calif. 


Copyright  1922,  by  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 


Geo.  W.  Baker;  4.  J.  D.  Canary;  5,  A.  B.  Cook; 
0,  ruUc-ber  &  Kepler;  7,  W.  N.  VV.  Blayney;  8, 
.1,  I  isoti  Bros.;  9,  J.  D.  Canary;  10,  T.  F.  DeWitt. 

Two  Females  Bred  and  Owned  by  Exhibitor — 
ris  shown)  —  1,  Mousel  Bros;  2,  Geo.  W.  Baker; 
a,  U.  .V  W.  Blayney;  4,  Jesse  Kngle  &  Sons;  5, 

A.  Chrlstenseii ;  <J.  Johnson  Bros.;  8  and  9,  Ful- 
seher      Kepler;   10,  J.  D.  Canary. 

Aped  Herds  (A  shown) — 1,  A.  D.  Cook;  2,  J. 
D.  Galiarj  :  3,  Ken-Caryl  Ranch. 

Young  Herd — (9  shown) — 1,  Geo.  W.  Baker; 
2,  Jesse  Engle  *  Sons;  3,  A.  B.  Cook!  4,  J.  11. 
Canary;  5,  T.  F.  DeWitt;  6,  Mousel  Bros.;  7, 
Johnson   Bros.;   8,   A.  Christensen. 

Call  Herds — (14   sliown; — 1,  Geo.  W.  Baker; 
2  and  5,  Fulseher  ft  Kepler;   3,  Jesse  Engle 
Sphv;  4,  J.  D.  Canary;  (i,  A.  B.  Cook,  7.  T.  F.  lie 
Witt;  8,  W.  N.  \V.  Blayney;  9,  A.  Christensen. 

t;el  ot  Sire — (14  shown) — 1,  Fulseher  &  Kep- 
ler; Z,  Jesse  Engle  &  Sons;  3,  Geo.  W.  Baker;  4, 
Fulseher  A  Kepler;  .">,  .1.  11.  Canary;  0,  A.  B. 
Cook;  7,  T.  F.  DeWitt;  8,  W.  N.  W.  Blayney;  9, 
Geo.  W.  Baker. 

Produce  of  Cow — (11  shown) — 1,  A.  B.  Cook 

2,  J.  I).  Canary ;  8,  Geo.  W.  Baker ;  4 '  .Fulschei 
ft  Kepler;  5,  Foster  Live  Stock  Co.;  <>,  L.  C. 
Grant;  7,  (Joernandt  Bros.;  8,  Alex.  A.  Phillips. 

\\  ESTERN  HEREFORD  FUTURITY. 
Senior  Bull  Calves — (12  shown) — 1,  Christen- 
sen  on  Beau  Blanchard  77th;  2,  Baker  on  Bonnie 
Lad  13d;  8,  Blayney  on  Wyoming  17th;  4,  Baker 
on  Dale's  Mixer;  5,  Cook  on  Panama  140th;  (i, 
Johnson  Bros,  on  Gay  Boy  156th;  7,  Grant  on 
Rex   Mischief;     8,  Johnson  Bros,   on  Gay  Boy 

Junior  Bull  Calves — 1,  Fulseher  ft  Kepler  on 
Perfect  Domino;  2,  DeWitt  on  Colorado  Fairfax; 

3,  Fulseher  &  Kepler  on  Regal  Domino;  4,  Butf- 
ington  on  Gay  Lad  Mischief;  5,  Blayney  on  Wy- 
oming Jr.;  6,  Christensen  on  Beau  Blanchard 
84th;  7,  Canary  on  Repeater  74th;  8,  Braddock  on 
Elect  Domino;  9,  Cook  on  Beau  Panama  11th; 
10,  I'liillips  Highland  Ranch  on  Post  Entry. 

Senior  Heifer  Calves — (9  shown) — 1,  Baker 
on  Mixer's  Princess;  2.  Fulseher  &  Kepler  on 
Lady  Domino  8th;  3,  Canary  on  Miss  Repeater 
74th;  4,  Johnson  Bros,  on  Miss  Gay  Lad  189th; 
6,  Baker  on  Mixer's  Isabel';  6,  Grant  on  Edith 
Cavel  2d;  7,  Cook  on  Lady  Panama  105th;  8, 
Butfington  on  Mischief  Lady. 

Junior  Heifer  Calves — (18  shown) — 1,  Ful- 
seher ft  Kepler  on  Donna  Domino;  2.  Baker  on 
Sabetha  Mischief;  3,  Cook  on  Lady  Panama 
108th;  4.  Cook  on  Princess  P.  18th;  5.  Ful- 
seher 4;  Kepler  on  Betty  Domino;  6,  DeWitt  on 
Sj^ette  2nd;  7,  Canary  on  Miss  Repeater  70th; 

8,  Blavney  on  Daisy  Domino;  9,  Johnson  Bros,  on 
Mis*  Stanway  18th;  10,  Fulseher  &  Kepler  on 
Belle  Domino  5th. 

Champion  Bull  Calf — Fulseher  &  Kepler  on 
Perfect  Domino.  . 

Reserve  Champion  Bull  Calf — Fulseher  &  Kep- 
ler on  Perfect  Domino. 

Champion  Heifer  Calf — Baker  on  Mixer's  Prin- 
cess. 

Reserve  Champion  Heifer  Calf — Fulseher  ft 
Kepler  on  Donna  Domino. 

SHORTHORNS. 

Judge — Frank  Brown,  Carleton,  Ore. 

Exhibitors — Allen  Cattle  Co..  Colorado  Springs; 
Thomas  Andrews,  Cambridge,  Neb.;  C.  S.  Bratt 
ft  Sons,  Arapahoe  Neb. ;  Joseph  Brunelli,  Walsen- 
burg;  A.  Carnahan  ft  Sons,  Elbert;  Carpenter  ft 
Ross,  Mansfield,  Ohio;  Colorado  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, Fort  Collins;  Cornforth  Live  Stock  Co.,  El- 
bert: C.  G.  Gawthrop,  Mancos;  Gclston  Bros.,  Elk 
City,  Neb.;  Gleason  ft  Blazer.  Kiowa;  George  L. 
Gross,  Fprt  Collins;  Haskins  ft  Ogden,  Republican 
City,  Neb.;  C.  Hauf,  Glendo,  Wyo. ;  A.  Hultine 
&  Sons,  Saronville,  Neb.;  A.  L.  Lamp,  Inland, 
Neb.;  Lamp  ft  Hultine,  Inland,  Neb.;  Maxwell- 
Millar  Cattle  Co.,  Littleton;  R.  G.  Max- 
well *  Sons,  Fort  Collins;  C.  A.  Melburn,  El- 
bert; Lillian  M.  Melburn,  Elbert;  Multhaup  Bros., 
Arriba;  C.  A.  Saunders  ft  Sons.  Manilla.  Iowa; 
Frank  Scofield,  Hillsboro,  Tex.;  A.  C.  Shellen- 
berger.  Alma,  Neb.;  State  Industrial  School,  Gold- 
en; E.  M.  Varin,  Victor,  Idaho;  D.  Wamock  & 
Sons,  Love  land;  A.  L.  Wood  man  see.  Evans. 

Aged  Bulls — (6  shown) — 1,  Carpenter  &  Ross 
on  Maxwalton  Monarch;  2,  Maxwell-Miller  on 
Princely  Stamp;  3,  Colorado  Agricultural  College 
on  Lord  Douglas;   4,   Hultine  ft  Sons  on  Lord 

B.  rmpton;  5,  Maxwell  ft  Sons  on  First  National; 

C.  Lamp  on  Christmas  Goods. 

Two-year-old  Bulls — (7  shown) — 1,  Wamock  * 
Sons  on  Supreme  Model;  2,  Carpenter  ft  Ross  on 
Maxwalton  Evolution;  3,  Carpenter  St  Ross  on 
Maxwalton  Marumot;  4,  Haskins  ft  Ogden  on 
Village  King;  5,  Gelston  Bros,  on  Baron's  Pride; 
6,  Hauf  on  Edgecote  Knight. 

Senior  Yearling  Bulls — (5  shown) — 1,  An- 
drews on  Matchless  Marshall:  2.  Lamp  on  Master 
Cneeda;  3,  Multhaup  Bros,  on  Village  Clare;  4, 
State  Industrial  School  on  Valentine's  Tvpe:  5. 
Maxwell  &  Sons  on  Florice-'s  Prince. 

Junior  Yearling  Bulls — (13  shown) — 1,  Car- 
penter ft  Ross  on  Maxwalton  Lochinvar;  2.  Max- 
well-Miller on  Broadhooks  Stamp:  3.  Gawthrop 
on  Prince  Charming;  4,  Saunders  ft  Sons  on  Cum- 
berland's Defender;  5,  Maxwell-Miller  on  Modest 
King;  6,  Gleason  ft  Blazer  on  Count  Robert;  7, 
Hultine  ft  Sons  on  Augustine;  8,  Maxwell  ft 
Sons  on  Columbine  Marengo;  9,  Saund- 
ers ft  Sons  on  Sultan's  Goods  2d:  10.  Lamp  on 
Uneeda  Perfection;  11,  Lamp  on  Pacemaker;  12, 
Cornforth  on  Golden  Choice.  , 

Senior  Bull  Calf — (13  shown) — 1.  Allen  Cattle 
Co.  on  Divide  Supreme;  2,  Allen  Cattle  Co.  on 
Florist;  3,  D.  Wamock  k  Sons  on  Gold  Sultan; 

4,  Saunders  Sc  Sons  on  Type's  Model  15th;  5, 
Shallenberger  on  Ashbourne  Style;  6,  Allen  Cattle 
Co.  on  Divide  Knight;  7,  .\ilen  Cattle  Co.  on 
Divide  Conqueror;  8,  Andrews  on  Golden  Dale;  9, 
Wamock  St  Sons  on  Advocate  Abovne:  10,  Mul- 
thaup Bros,  on  Village  Duke:  11,  Gross  on  Pat; 
It,  Woodmansee  on  Royal  Broadhooks. 

Junior  Bull  Calf — (17  shown) — 1.  Carpenter 
ft  Ross  on  Maxwalton  Ladas:  ■>,  Hauf  on  Roan 
Archer;  3,  Cornforth  on  Rothe's  Sultan  2d;  4, 
Warnock  4c  Sons  on  Doune  Supreme;  5,  Maxwell- 
Miller  on  Max-Mill  Marmion:  6.  Scofield  on  Lack- 
awana  Archer;  7,  Shallenberger  on  Ashbourne 
Advance;  8,  Maxwell-Miller  on  Max-Mill  Parson; 

9,  Carnahan""ft  Sons  on  Kiowa  Ringmaster;  10.. 
Warnock  &  Sons  on  Supreme  Archer;  11,  Gaw- 
throp on  Lime  Light;  12,  Cornforth  on  Rothe's 
Goods. 

Aged  Cow  with  Calf  at  Side — 1.  Carpenter  ft 
Ross  on  Imp.  Lady  Dorothy;  2,  Colorado  Agricul- 
tural College  on   Velvet  Countess;   3,   Hultine  ft 
Sons  on  Gloater  Prince  41st;  4,  Scofield  on  Mari- 
old  Bud;  5,  Allen  Cattle  Co.  on  Divide  Favorite; 
,  Multhaup  Bros,  on  Claret  Surprise. 
Aged  Cows — (0  shown)  —  1.  Maxwell-Miller  on 
Closer-leaf  Lovely;  2,  Carpenter  &  Ross  on  Miss 
Snowbird  Sultan;  3,  Hauf  on  Monarch's  Lady;  4, 
Colorado  Agricultural  College  on   Royal   Rose;  5, 
Multhaup  Bros,  on  Jealousy's  Hope;  8,  State  In- 
mwtrlal  School  on  Tiny  Valentine. 

Two-year-old  Cows — (7  shown) — 1,  Maxwell- 
Miller  on  Max-Mill  Mvrtle;  2,  Scofield  on  Lack- 
awana Violet  2d;  3,  Carpenter  *  Ross  on  Max- 
walton Mina  20th;  4.  Gleason  &  Blazer  on  But- 
Urcup  8th;  5,  Colorado  Agricultural  College  on 
Lothian  Countess;  C,  Hultine  fc  Sons  on  Select 
Jern  2d;  7.  State  Industrial  School  on  Young 
Marv  Valentine. 

(enter  Yearling  Heifers— (8  shown)— 1,  Shal- 
1»Di-rger  on   Supremacy;    2,    Maxwell  Miller  on 
Mill  Susan;  3,  Scofield  on  Lackawana  Blos- 
wm;  4.  Allen  Cattle  Co.  on  Divide  Iris:  5.  Car- 


penter ft  Ross  on  Maxwalton  Dorothv;  6.  Allen 
Cattle  Co;  on  Divide  Sultana:  7.  Colorado  Agri- 
cultural College  on'  Royal  Violet;  8,  State  Indus- 
trial School  on  Mary  White. 

Junior  Yearling  Heifers— (10  shown)  —  1,  Shal 
leuberger  on  Maud  80th;  2,  Shallenberger  on 
Beautiful  Maid;  3,  Maxwell-Miller  Cattle  Co.  on 
Max-Mill  Mina;  4,  Allen  Cattle  Co.  on  Divide 
MihM'e;  .">,  Hauf  on  Orange  Bud;  0,  Hauf  on  Moun- 
tain Marigold;  7,  Lamp  4i  Hultine  on  Choice  Fox- 
glove; 8,  Carpenter  ft  Ross  on  Maxwalton  Dor- 
othy; 9,  Gross  on  Lady  Bird;  10,  Multhaup  Bros, 
on  Jealousy's  Hopeful. 

Senior  Heifer  Calf — (18  shown) — 1,  Maxwell- 
Miller  on  Max-ilill  Victoria:  2.  Allen  Cattle  Co. 
on  Divide  Maid  2d;  3,  Shallcuherger  on  Siren; 
4,  Carpenter  Si  Ross  on  Maxwalton  Mysie;  5, 
Colorado  Agricultural  College  on  Velvet  Douglass; 

1,  Carpenter  ft.  Ross  on  Maxwalton  Missie  18th; 

7,  Hultine  &  Sons  on  Seufoam:  8.  Wamock  ti 
Sons  on  Model  Augusta  7th;  U,  Maxwell  ft  Sons 
on  Lady  National;  10,  Multhaup  Bros,  on  Orange 
Blossom  9th;  11,  Gawthrop  on  Lovely  Lady;  12, 
State  Industrial  School  on  Marv  Ruby. 

Junior  Heifer  Calf — (23  shown) — 1,  Scofield 
on  Lackawana  Maty  3d;  2,  Warnock  ft  Sons  on 
Rosemary  Bess  2d;  3,  Shallenberger  on  Meadow- 
Blossom;  4,  Colorado  Agricultural  College  on 
Douglas  Rose;  8,  Gleason  &  Blazer  on  Lady  Duch- 
ess; a,  Maxwell-Miller  on  Max-Mill  Secret;  7,  Al 
leu  Cattle  Co.  on  Divide  Gladiolus;  8,  Maxwell- 
Miller  on  Max-Mill  Acorn;  9,  Wamock  ft  Sons  on 
Wiudsoria  Belle;  10,  Hultine  ft  Sons  on  Gloster 
Princess  4  3d;  11,  Cornforth  on  Anna  Rosedale; 
12,  Shallenberger  on  Gay  Lass;  13,  Colorado  Ag- 
ricultural College  on  Model  Violet;  14,  Hauf  on 
Lady  Hope. 

Senior  and  Grand  Champion  Bull — Carpenter 
&  Ross  on  Maxwalton  Monarch. 

Junior  Champion  Bull — Carpenter  ft  Ross  on 
Maxwalton  Ladas. 

Reserve  Grand  Champion  Bull — Warnock  ft 
Sons  on  Supreme  Model. 

Senior  Grand  Champion  Cow — Carpenter  ft 
Ross  on  Imp.  Lady  Dorothy. 

Junior  and  Reserve  Grand  Champion  Heifer — 
Shallenberger  on  Supremacy. 

Aged  Herd — (5  shown) — 1,  Maxwell-Miller 
Cattle  Co.;  2,  Carpenter  ft  Ross;  3,  Frank  Sco- 
field; 4,  Colorado  Agricultural  College;  5,  Albert 
Hultine  ft  Sons. 

Young  Herd — (4  shown) — 1,  Maxwell-Miller 
Cattle  Co.;  2,  Allen  Cattle  Co.;  3.  A.  C.  Shal- 
lenberger; 4,  Carpenter  &  Ross. 

Calf  Herd — (10  shown) — 1,  Maxwell-Miller 
Cattle  Co.;  2,  The  Allen  Cattle  Co.;  3.  D.  War- 
nock ft  Sons;. 4,  Carpenter  &  Ross;  5,  A.  C.  Shal- 
lenberger; 6,  Frank  Scofield;  7,  Colorado  Agri- 
cultural College;  6,  Gleason  ft  Blazer;  9,  Corn- 
forth Live  Wtock  Co. 

Get  of  Sire — (11  shown) — 1,  Carpenter  ft 
Ross;  2;-  Maxwell-Miller  Cattle  Co.:  3.  Carpenter 
ft  Ross;  4,  Allen  Cattle  Co.:  5.  Frank  Scofield: 
6,  A.  C.  Shallenberger;  7,  Maxwell-Miller  Cattle 
Co.;  8,  Colorado  Agricultural  College;  9,  Albert 
Hultine  ft  Sons;  10,  Gleason  ft  Blazer. 

Produce  of  Dam — (9  shown) — 1,  Carpenter  ft 
Ross;  2,  A.  C.  Shallenberger;  3,  Allen  Cattle  Co.; 
4,  Carpenter  ft  Ross;  5,  Colorado  Agricultural 
College;  6,  Gleason  ft  Blazer;  7,  C.  G.  Gawthrop; 

8,  Colorado  Agricultural  College. 

Champion  Bull  Calf- — Hauf,  on  Roan  Archer. 
Reserve  Champion  Bull  Calf — Allen  Cattle  Co. 
on  Divide  Supreme. 

WESTERN  SHORTHORN  FUTURITY. 

Senior  Bull  Calves — (6  shown) — 1.  Allen  Cat- 
tle Co.  on  Divide  Supreme;  2,  Allen  Cattle  Co.  on 
Florist;  3,  Allen  Cattle  Co.  on  Divide  Conqueror; 
4,  Warnock  ft  Sons  on  Advocate's  Abovne:  5, 
Multhaup  Bros,  on  Village  Duke;  6,  Gross  on  Pat. 

Junior  Bull  Calves — (19  shown) — 1,  Hauf  on 
Roan  Archer;  2,  Wamock  ft  Sons  on  Doune  Su- 
preme; 3,  Maxwell-Miller  on  Max-Mill  Parsons; 
4,  Maxwell-Miller  on  Max-Mill  Marion:  5.  Carna- 
han &  Sous  on  Kiowa  Ringmaster;  6,  Warnock  ft 
Sons  on  Supreme  Archer;  7,  Gawthrop  on  Violet's 
Pride;  8,  Cornforth  on  Rothe's  Goods:  9,  Gleason 
ft  Blazer  on  Red  Robert;  10.  Gawthrop  on  Lime 
Light. 

Senior  Heifer  Calves — (6  shown) — 1,  Maxwell- 
Miller  on  Max-Mill  Victoria:  2.  Allen  Cattle  Co. 
on  Divide  Maid  2d;  3,  Warnock  ft  Sons  on  Model 
Augusta  7th;  4,  Maxwell  ft  Sons  on  Lady  Na- 
tional; 5,  Multhaup  Bros,  on  Orange  Blossom 
9th;  6,  Gawthrop  on  Lovely  Lady. 

Junior  Heifer  Calves — (10  shown) — 1,  War- 
nock ft  Sons  on  Rosemary  Bess;  2,  Gleason  ft 
Blazer  on  Ladv  Duchess;  3,  Maxwell-Miller  on 
Max-Mill  Acorn  "2d;  4,  Allen  Cattle  Co.  on  Divide 
Gladiolus;  5,  Maxwell-Miller  on  Max -Mill  Secret; 
6,  Warnock  ft  Sons  on  Windsoria  Belle;  7,  Corn- 
forth on  Anna  Rosedale;  8,  Hauf  on  Lady  Hope; 

9,  Gleason  ft  Blazer  on  Robert's  Pearl;  10.  Car- 
nahan ft  Sons  on  Adeline  3d. 

Champion  Heifer  Calf — Maxwell-Milller  on 
Max-Mill  V  ictoria. 

Reserve  Champion  Heifer  Calf — Warnock  ft 
Sons  on  Rosemary  Bess  2d. 

ABERDEEN-ANGUS. 

Judge — J.  D.  Blackwell,  Fayette,  Mo. 

Exhibitors — Carpenter  ft  Ross,  Mansfield,  O. ; 
Ludwig  Dietz,  Arriba;  R.  R.  Lucore  ft  Sons,  Ar- 
riba; J.  W.  McClung  ft  Sons,  Indianola,  Neb,;  J. 
C.  Simpson,  Muskogee,  Okla. ;  Wycoff  Bros.,  Lu- 
ray,  Kan. 

Aged  Bulls — (2  shown) — 1,  Carpenter  &  Ross 
on  Prince  Idyll  of  Maisemore;  2,  Lucore  ft  Sons 
on  Everloise's  Cap. 

Two-year-old  Bulls — (1  shown) — 1,  Lucore  ft 
Sons  on  Knollwood  Embosser. 

Senior  Yearling  Bulls — No  entries. 

Junior  Yearling  Bulls — (1  shown) — 1,  Lucore 
ft  Sons  on  Knollwood  Embosser  2d. 

Senior  Bull  Calves — (1  shown) — 1,  McClung"' 
ft  Sons  on  Edifice  of  Sundance. 

Junior  Bull  Calvest — (1  shown) — 1,  Lucore  ft 
Sons  on  Knollwood  Buhel. 

Aged  Cows — (4  shown) — 1,  Carpenter  &  Ross 
on  Ericka  C  5th;  2,  Dietz  on  Knollwood  Hulda; 
3,  Lucore  ft  Sons  on  Knollwood  Lass;  4,  Lucore  ft 
Sons  on  Knollwood  Erica  3rd. 

Two-year-old  Cows — (4  shown) — 1,  Carpenter 
ft  Ross  on  Enigma  of  Glyn  Mawr;  2,  McClung  ft 
Son  on  Blackbird  of  Sundance;  3,  Lucore  &  Sons 
on  Knollwood  Etna;  4,  Dietz  on  Montfort  Hulda. 

Senior  Yearling  Heifers — (2  shown) — 1,  Car- 
penter ft  Ros6  on  Blackbird  267th;  2,  Lucore  ft 
Sons  on  Knollwood  Laura. 

Junior  Heifer  Calves — (1  shown) — Lucore  ft 
Sons  on  Knollwood  Key  4th. 

Senior  Heifer  Calves — (2  shown) — 1,  Carpen- 
ter ft  Ross  on  Pride  Judith;  2,  Lucore  ft  Sons  on 
Knollwood  Justine's  Last. 

Senior  and  Grand  Champion  Bull — Carpenter  ft 
Ross  on  Prince  Idyll  of  Maisemore. 

Junior  and  Reserve  Grand  Champion  Bull — Mc- 
Clung ft  Son  on  Edifice  of  Sundance. 

Senior  and  Grand  Champion  Cow — Carpenter 
ft  Ross  on  Erica  C  5th. 

Junior  and  Reserve  Grand  Champion  Heifer — 
Carpenter  ft  Ross  on  Pride  Judith. 

Aged  Herds — (2  shown) — 1,  Carpenter  ft  Ross; 

2,  Lucore  ft  Sons. 

Young  Herds — (1  shown) — 1,  K.  B.  Lucore  ft 
Sons. 

Calf  Herds — (1  shown) — 1,  R.  R.  Lucore  ft 
Sons. 

Oet  of  Sire — No  entries. 

Produce  of  Dam — (2  shown) — 1  and  2,  R.  R. 
Lucore  ft  Sons. 


CARLOT  FEEDER  CATTLE. 

Judges — Dan  I).  Casement.  Manhattan.  Kan.; 
H.  K.  Forsythe,  Scottsbluff,  Neb.;  Walter  Yost, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Two-year-old  Feeder  Cattle — 1.  W.  O.  Harris. 
Sterling  (Herefords) ;  2,  J.  E.  Braiden,  La  Jara 
(Herefords);  3,  J.  E.  Braiden.  La  Jara  (Here- 
fords); 4,  Fred  L.  Weiss,  Elizabeth  (Short- 
horns); 5,  Samuel  Fielden  ft  Son.  La  Veta  (Here- 
fords). 

Yearling  Feeder  Cattle — 1,  Russell  Bros..  La 
Jara  (Herefords)  ;  2,  J.  E.  Braiden,  La  Jara  (Here- 
fords) ;  3,  Fred  L.  Weiss,  Elizabeth  (Shorthorns)  ; 
4,  Fred  L.  Weiss,  Elizabeth  (Shorthorns)  ;  5,  Wm. 
Lambert,  Sedalia  (Herefords). 

Feeder  Calves — 1,  Fred  L.  Weiss.  Elizabeth 
(Shorthorns);  2,  Phillips  Highland  Ranch,  Lit- 
tleton (Herefords) ;  3,  R.  P  .Laniont,  Jr.,  Lark- 
spur (Herefords);  4,  George  F.  Crowe,  Denver 
(Herefords);  5,  Fred  L.  Weiss,  Elizabeth  (Short- 
horns). 

Champion  Carload — Fred  L.  Weiss.  Elizabeth 
(Shorthorns). 

Reserve  Champion  Carload — Russell  Brothers, 
La  Jara  (Herefords). 

AMERICAN  SHORTHORN  BREEDERS  CARLOT 
SPECIALS. 

Two-year-old  Feeders — 1.  Fred  L.  Weiss.  Eliz- 
abeth; 2,  AI  A.  Neale,  Montrose;  3,  Bon  Man- 
hart,  Sedalia;  4,  Henry  Singer,  Sedalia;  5,  C.  G. 
King,  Loveland. 

Yearling  Feeders — 1,  Fred  L.  Weiss,  Elizabeth; 
2,  Fred  L.  Weiss,  Elizabeth;  3.  Henry  Singer,  Se- 
dalia; 4,  George  E.  Shoup,  Salmon,  Idaho:  5.  C. 
G.  King.  Loveland. 

Feeder  Calves — 1,  Fred  L.  Weiss,  Elizabeth; 
2,  Fred  L.  Weiss,  Elizabeth;  3.  John  J.  Pyeatt, 
Lemhi,  Idaho;  4,  Geo.  E.  Shoup,  Salmon.  Idaho. 

Association  Special  Champion  Load — Fred  L. 
Weiss,  Elizabeth  (Shorthorn  Calves). 

Association  Special  Grand  Champion  Load — 
Fred  L.  Weiss,  Elizabeth  (Shorthorn  Calves). 

AMERICAN  HEREFORD  CARLOT  SPECIALS. 

Two-year-old  Feeders — 1.  C.  W.  Harris.  Ster- 
ling; 2,  J.  E.  Braiden,  La  Jara;  3.  J.  E.  Braiden, 
La  Jara;  4,  S.  Fielden  ft  Son.  La  Veta;  5,  W. 
C.  Harris,  Sterling. 

Tearling  Feeders — 1,  RusseU  Bros..  La  Jara; 

2,  J.  E.  Braiden,  La  Jara;  3,  Wm.  Lambert,  Se- 
dalia; 4,  A.  E.  Dwindell,  Waiden;  5,  Lavender  ft 
Wheeler,  Telluride. 

Feeder  Calves — 1,  Phillips  Highland  Ranch, 
Littleton;  2,  R.  P.  Lamont.  Jr..  Larkspur;  3.  Geo. 
F.  Crow,  Denver;  4,  J.  W.  Shown  ft  Son,  Monte 
Vista;  5,  O.  W.  SheUabarger,  Moffat. 

CARLOT  BREEDING  CATTLE. 

Judge — J.  V.  Harrison,  Indianola.  Neb. 

Carload  Registered  Yearling  Heifers — 1,  John 
E.  Painter  ft  Sons,  Roggen  (Herefords)  ;  2,  Elmer 
E.  ft  N.  T.  Youngs,  Lexington,  Neb.  (Herefords) ; 

3,  Johnson  Bros.,  Eagle  (Herefords) ;  4,  Andrew 
Christensen,  Eagle  (Herefords);  5,  H.  G.  Barr, 
Stratton,  Neb.  (Herefords). 

Carload  Heifer  Calvee — 1.  Jonn  E.  Painter  ft 
Sons,  Roggen  (Herefords). 

Carload  Registered  Yearling  I'..'  - — 1,  Elmer 
E.  and  N.  T.  Youngs,  Lexington,  Neb.  (Here- 
fords); 2,  John  E.  Painter  ft  Sons,  Roggen  (Here- 
fords) ;  3,  L.  G.  Davis.  Saratoga.  Wyo.  (Here- 
fords) ;  4,  C.  G.  Oochran.  Hays.  Kan.  (Here- 
fords) ;  5.  Moses  Bros,  ft  Clayton.  Great  Bend. 
Kan.  ( Herefords) . 

Carload  Bui)  Calves — (1    shown) — 1,  J.  E. 


Free — A  Valuable  Cow  Book. 
In  the  Dairy  and  Hog  Department, 
page  21,  ol  this  issue,  is  described  Van 
Pelt's  Cow  Demonstrator  Book.  This 
valuable  book  will  be  sent  free  on  re- 
quest to  all  farmer  and  dairymen  read- 
ers of  Western  Farm  Life.  Look  for 
the  display  advertisement.  Fill  out  the 
coupon  and  mail  at  once.  It  is  a  book 
you  should  have. 


Painter  ft  Sons,  Roggen  (Herefords). 

Grand  Champion  Carload  Registered  Heifers — 
John  E.  Painter  ft  Sons,  Roggen. 

Resene  Champion  Carload  Registered  Heifers 
— John  E.  Painter  ft  Sons,  Roggen. 

Grand  Champion  Carload  Registered  Bulls — 
Elmer  E.  ft  N.  T.  Youngs,  Lexington,  Neb. 

Reserve  Champion  Carload  Breeding  Bolls — 
John  E.  Painter  ft  Sons,  Roggen. 


The  Dairv  Show. 

In  the  Holstein  division  the  grand 
championship  bull  award  went  to  the 
Modem  Woodmen  Sanatorium  herd  of 
Colorado  Springs  on  King  Pontiac  Par- 
thenia,  who  was  junior  chamoion  at  the 
National  Dairy  Show  in  1921.  Colantha 
Chief  of  the  E.  J.  Lindquist  herd,  Den- 
ver, was  awarded  the  senior  champion- 
ship and  provided  strong  comoetition 
for  the  Woodmen  sire  in  the  final  judg- 
ment. Colorado  Agricultural  College 
captured  the  female  grand  champion- 
ship with  Korndj'ke  Sarcastic  Julie  2nd. 
The  Holstein  awards  follow: 

HOLSTEIN  FRIESIAN. 

Judge — H.   H.  Kildee,  Ames,  Iowa. 

Exhibitors — American  Beet  Sugar  Co.,  Rocky 
Ford ;  H.  W.  Bown,  Fort  Logan:  James  Cameron. 
Banr;  Colorado  Agricultural  College,  Fort  Col- 
lins; Ray  E.  Cannon.  Advada;  Colorado  State 
Home.  Denver;  L.  C.  Donley.  Morrison;  Donley  & 
Hansen,  Morrison;  Mrs.  R.  O.  Douglas,  Rush  P. 
O.:  VV.  G.  Foster,  Englewood:  Lee  Gaiser.  Denver: 
James  Gibson,  Morrison:  Gray  ft  Leonard.  Den- 
ver; Hall  Bros.,  Denver:  Caspar  Hofmann,  Den- 
ver; J.  J.  Kalberer,  Broomfield:  John  Kramer. 
Brighton;  E.  J.  Lindquist,  Denver:  Modem  Wood- 
men Sanatorium,  Woodmen:  0.  W.  Murphy.  Ar- 
vada:  D.  R.  Palmquist.  Denver:  Spencer  Penrose, 
Colorado  Springs;  The  Pickering  Farm.  Belton. 
^lo. ;  Range  View  Stock  Farm.  Henderson;  John 
A.  Rymer.  Edgewater:  Emma  Schneider,  Denver; 
Ben  F.  Simpson,  Denver;  Union  College.  College 
View.  Neb.:  Whowell  ft  Pollev.  Johnstown;  Wil- 
low Springs  Farm.  Morrison. 

Aged  Bulls — (2  shown) — 1.  Lindquist  on  Co- 
lantha Chief:  2.  Penrose  on  Columbine  Piehe 
Changeling. 

Two-year-old  Bulls — (4     shov.-n) — 1.  Willow 
Springs  Farm  on  Maryland  Tetje  King  Gler, :  . 
Union  College  on  J*ost  Entry;  3,  Donley  ft  Hansi 
on  Loupview  Corona  King. 

Senior  Yearling  Bulls — (7  shown) — Modern 
Woodmen  Sanatorium  on  King  Pontiac  Partht:: ... 
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Champion;  2,  Hall  Bros,  on  Western  Colantha  Sir 
Top;  3,  Kramer  on  Broadway  Bueke  Combination. 

Junior  Yearling  Bulls — (10  shown) — 1.  Gibson 
on  Prince  Veeman  Korndyke  Clare;  2,  Lindquist 
on  Lindale  Duchess  De  Kol  Lad:  3.  Union  College 
on  Post  Entry- 
Senior  Bull  Calves — (14  shown) — 1.  Penrose 
on  Columbine  Piebe  Changeling  3d;  2,  Union 
College  on  Post  Entry;  3,  Modern  Woodmen  San- 
atorium on  Colantha  Beets  De  Kol  Johanna. 

Junior  Bull  Calves — (18  shown) — 1.  Donley  &, 
Hansen  on  Ascalon  Changeling;  2,  Simpson  on 
Windsor  Johanna  De  Kol  Prince;  3,  Penrose  on 
Columbine  Ormsby  Fobes. 

Aged  Cows — (14  shown) — 1,  Colorado  Agri- 
cultural College  on  Korndyke  Sarcastic  Julie  2d; 
2,  Whowell  &  Polley  on"  South  Onondago  Favor- 
ite; 3,  Modern  Woodmen  Sanatorium  on  Parthena 
Nudene. 

Three-year-old  Cows — (8  shown) — 1.  Modern 
Woodmen  Sanatorium  on  Ladv  Lois  Korndvke; 
2,  Colorado  Agricultural  College  on  Barbara 
Duchess  Clyde  3d;  3,  Kalberer  on  Post  Entry.  ' 

Two-year-old  Cows — (13  shown) — 1,  Penrose 
on  Columbine  Rue  Changeling;  2,  Gaiser  on  Lady 
Beauty  Segis  Canary;  2,  Modern  Woodmen  Sana- 
torium on  Kansas  Star  Jewel. 

Senior  Yearling  Heifers — (7  shown) — 1,  Pen- 
rose on  Kansas  Star  Madison  Jewel:  2.  Union 
College  on  Post  Entry;  3,  Donley  &  Hansen  on 
Avoca  Lodge  Alcartra^  Pontiac. 

Junior  Yearling  Heifers — (10  shown) — 1,  Col- 
orado State  Home  on  Alcartra  Colorado  Ormsb* 
Jane;  2,  Modern  Woodmen  Sanatorium  on  Inka 
Belle  Korndyke  Xetherland;  3,  Union  College  on 
Post  Entry. 

Senior  Heifer  Calves — (18  shown) — 1,  Pen- 
rose on  Columbine  Dossie  Queen;  2,  Lindquist  on 
Princess  Johanna  Hope  2d;  3,  Simpson  on  Colette 
Rag  Apple  Johanna. 

Junior  Heifer  Calves — (33  shown) — 1.  Willow 
Springs  Farm  on  Mountain  Maid  Julie  Combina- 
tion; 2,  Colorado  Stafe  Home  on  Ladv  Colantha 
Luecke  Ormsby;  3,  Modern  Woodmen  Sanatorium 
on  Woodcraft  Venus  Pietertie  Pontiac. 

Senior  Champion  Bull — Lindquist  on  Colantha 
Chief. 

Junior  and  Grand  Champion  Bull — Modern 
Woodmen  Sanatorium  on  King  Pontiac  Parthenia 
Champion. 

Reserve  Grand  Champion  Bull — Gibson  on 
Prince  Veeman  Korndyke  Clare. 

Senior  and  Grand  Champion  Cow — Colorado 
Agricultural  College  on  Korndyke  Sarcastic  Julie 
2nd. 

Junior  and  Reserve  Grand  Champion  Heifer — 
Penrose  on  Columbine  Bessie  Queen. 

Aged  Herd — (4  shown) — 1,  Spencer  Penrose; 
2,  Willow*  Springs  Farm;  3,  Union  College. 

Young  Herd — (4  shown) — 1,  Spencer  Penrose; 
2,  Union  College;  3,  Colorado  State  Home. 

Calf  Herd — (6  shown) — 1,  Spencer  Penrose; 
2,  Modem  Woodmen  Sanatorium:  3.  Colorado 
State  Home. 

Get  of  Sire — (12  shown) — 1.  Spencer  Penrose; 
2,  Cruse  k  Son;  3,  Colorado  State  Home. 

Produce  of  Dam — (9  Bhown) — 1,  Hall  Bros.; 
2,  Spencer  Penrose;  3,  Union  College. 

MILKING-  SHORTHORNS. 

Judge — H.  H.  Kildee,  Ames,  Iowa. 

Exhibitors — J.  B.  Benedict,  Littleton;  Peter 
Benedict,  Littleton;  Bonvue  Farms  Co.,  Denver; 
C.  G.  Gawthrop,  Mancos;  Pine  Valley  D.  k  F.  Co., 
Colorado  Springs;  State  Industrial  School,  Gold- 
en; Tegtmeyer  k  Sons,  Denver. 

Aged  Bulls — (3  shown) — 1,  Pine  Valley  Dairy 
k  Farms  Co.  on  Imp.  Master  Harry;  2,  Benedict 
on  Royal  Glenside;  3,  State  Industrial  School  on 
White  Adelbert. 

Two-year-old  Bulls — (1  shown) — 1,  Bonvue 
Farms  Co.  on  Kirklevington  King. 

Yearling  Bulls — (5  shown) — 1,  Benedict  on 
Kirklevington  Royal;  2,  Pine  Valley  Dairy  k 
Farms  Co.  on  Pine  Valley  Synonym;  8,  Tegt- 
meyer Jt  Son  on  Wonderview  Superb;  4,  State 
Industrial  School;  5,  Pine  Valley  Dairy  k  Farms 
Co.  on  Pine  Valley  Bedford. 

Bulls  Under  1  Year  Old — (9  shown) — 1,  Ben- 
edict on  Wyldemere  Premier;  2,  Bonvue  Farms 
Co.  on  Bonvue  Ellery;  3,  Pine  VaMey  Dairy  k 
Farms  Co.  on  Pine  Valley  Max;  4,  Tegtmeyer  on 
Sir  Walter  Claywood;  5,  Bonvue  Farms  Co.  on 
Bonvue  Oxford. 

Aged  Cows — (5  shown) — 1,  Tegtmeyer  k  Sons 
on  Rosy  Claywood;  2,  Tegtmeyer  k  Sons  on  Clay- 
wood  Adelaide;  3,  Tegtmeyer  k  Sons  on  Clay- 
wood's  Prize;  4,  Tegtmeyer  k  Sons  on  Golden 
Medora  7th;  5,  Pine  Valley  Dairy  k  Farms  Co.  on 
Imperial  Duchess. 

Three-year-old  Cows — (3  shown) — 1,  Tegt- 
meyer k  Sons  on  Fairy  Face;  2,  Bonvue  Farms  Co. 
on  Cressida  Queen;  3,  Pine  Valley  Dairy  k  Farms 
Co.  on  Pine  Valley  Hetty. 

Two-year-old  Heifers — (6  shown) — 1,  Bonvue 
Farms  Co.  on  Lily  White;  2,  Peter  Noel  Benedict 
on  Wyldemere  Louise;  3,  Pine  Valley  Dairy  k 
Farms  Co.  on  Pine  Valley  Maid;  4,  J.  B.  Benedict 
on  Wyldemere  Daisy. 

Senior  Yearling  Heifers — (6  shown) — 1,  Bon- 
vue Farms  Co.  on  Bonvue  English  Daisy;  2,  Pine 
Valley  Dairy  k  Farms  Co.  on  Pine  Valley  Kate;  3, 
State  Industrial  School  on  Vera's  Lady  Wood;  4, 
J.  B.  Benedict  on  Claywood  Byrd;  5,  State  In- 
dustrial School  on  Golden  Pomona  Clay. 

Junior  Yearling  Heifers — (6  shown) — 1,  Pine 
Valley  Dairy  k  Farms  Co.  on  Pine  Valley  Beauty; 
2,  Benedict  on  Marion  Bates;  3,  Benedict  on  Bar- 
rington  Bell;  4,  State  Industrial  School  on  Jesse 
Clay;  5,  Tegtmeyer  on  Abes  Leaf. 

Senior  Heifer  Calves — (12  shown) — 1,  Bene- 
dict on  Claywood  Bates;  2,  Gawthrop  on  Lovely 
Lady;  3,  Pine  Valley  Dairy  k  Farms  Co.  on  Pine 
Valley  Anne;  4,  Bonvue  Farms  Co.  on  Bonvue 
Velvet;  5,  Pine  Valley  Dairy  k  Farms  Co.  on  Pine 
Valley  Helen. 

Junior  Heifer  Calves — (7  shown) — 1,  Bonvue 
Farms  Co.  on  Post  Entry;  2,  Pine  Valley  Dairy 
it  Farms  Co.  on  Pine  Valley  Isabella;  3,  Pine 
Valley  Dairy  4c  Farm*  Co.  on  Pine  Valley  Minette; 
4,  Benedict  on  Wyldemere  Princess  2d;  5,  Tegt- 
meyer on  Phyllisla  Glensidc. 

Senior  and  Grand  Champion  Bull — Bonvue 
Farms  Co.  on  Kirklevington  King. 

Junior  and  Reserve  Grand  Champion  Bull- 
Benedict  on   Wyldemere  Premier. 

Senior  and  Reserve  Grand  Champion  Cow — 
Tegtmeyer  on  Rosy  Claywood. 

Junior  and  Grand  Champion  Ilelfer — Benedict 
on  Claywood  Bates. 

Aged  Herd — (2  shown) — 1,  W.  O.  Tegtmeyer 
4c  Co.';  2,  Bonvue  Farms  Co. 

Young  Herd — (3  shown) — 1,  J.  B.  Benedict; 
2,  Pine  Valley  Dairy  *  Farms  Co.;  3,  State  In- 
dustrial School. 

Calf  Herd — (4  shown) — 1,  J.  B.  Benedict;  2, 
Bonvue  Farms  Co.;  3,  Pine  Valley  Dairy  Ac  Farms 
Co.;  4,  State  Industrial  School. 

Get  of  Hire — (4  shown) — 1,  J.  B.  Benedict; 
2,  I'lne  Valley  Dairy  k  Farms  Co.;  3,  Bonvue 
Farms  Co.;  4,  State  Industrial  School. 

Produce  of  Dam — (4  shown) — 1,  J.  B.  Bene- 
dict; 2,  Pine  Valley  Dairy  *  Farms  Co.:  8,  State 
Industrial  School. 

American  Shorthorn  Breeders'  Association  Spe- 
rials — (4  shown)— 1,  Tegtmeyer  on  Rosy  Clay- 
wood; t.  Pine  valley  on  Imperial  Duchess;  8, 
Ronvue  Farms  Co.  on  Ablgale. 

JERSEY. 

Judge — R.  H.  Kildee,  Ames,  low*. 
KxhTbltors — Colorado  Agricultural  College,  Fort 
'>,lllns;  A.  II.  MoOlenohan,  Ores  ley. 


Aged  Bulls — No  entries. 

Two-year-old  Bulls — (1  shown) — 1,  McClena- 
han  on  Majesty's  Defiant  Gount.  . 

Senior  Yearling  Bulls — No  entries. 

Junior  Yearling  Bulls — (1  shown) — 1,  Mc- 
Clenahan  on  Bosnian's  Shy  Duke. 

Senior  Bull  Calves — (1  shown) — 1,  McClena- 
han  on  Jubilee's  Majesty  Fox. 

Junior  Bull  Calves — (1  shown) — 1,  Colorado 
Agricultural  College. 

Aged  Cows — (4  shown) — 1,  McClenahan  on 
Helen  DeKay;  2,  McClenahan  on  Countess  Lad's 
Indian  Maid;  3,  Colorado  Agricultural  College  on 
Leora  Neomi.  » 

Three-year-old  Cows — No  entries. 

Two-year-old  Heifers — (2  shown) — 1,  McClen- 
ahan on  Princely's  Sweet  Star;  2,  Colorado  Agri- 
cultural College  on  Fox's  May  Lily. 

Senior  Yearling  Heifers — No  entries. 

Junior  Yearling  Heifers — (4  shown) — 1,  Mc- 
Clenahan on  Helen's  Gamboge  Princess;  2,  Colo- 
rado Agricultural  College  on  Irma  Fern;  3,  Mc- 
Clenahan on  Majesty's  Feather  Lad's  Dodo;  4, 
Colorado  Agricultural  College  on  Gamboge  Fancy 
Empress. 

Senior  Heifer  Calves — (4  shown) — 1,  Colorado 
Agricultural  College  on  Fox's  Gamboge  Rosette; 
2,  McClenahan  on  Mary  Should  Do;  3,  Colorado' 
Agricultural  College. 

Junior  Heifer  Calves — (3  shown) — 1,  McClen- 
ahan on  Majesty's  Finance  Girl;  2,  McClenahan  on 
Majesty's  Frizzie;  3,  Colorado  Agricultural  Col- 
lege. 

Senior  and  Grand  Champion  Bull — McClenahan 
on  Majesty's  Defiant  Count. 

Junior  and  Reserve  Grand  Champion  Bull — Mc- 
Clenahan on  Bosnian's  Shy  Duke. 

Senior  and  Grand  Champion  Cow — McClenahan 
on  Helen  DeKay. 

Junior  and  Reserve  Grand  Champion  Heifer — 
McClenahan  on  Helen's  Gamboge  Princess. 

Aged   Herd — (1    shown) — A.   M.  McClenahan. 

Young  Herd — (2  shown) — 1,  A.  M.  McClena- 
han;  2,  Colorado  Agricultural  College. 

Calf  Herd— '-(1  shown) — A.  M.  McClenahan. 

Get  of  Sire — (2  shown) — 1,  Colorado  Agricul- 
tural College;  2,  A.  M.  McClenahan. 

Produce  of  Dam — (2  shown) — 1,  A.  M.  Mc- 
Clenahan; 2,  Colorado  Agricultural  College. 

GUERNSEY. 

Judge — H.  H.  Kildee,  Ames,  Iowa. 

Exhibitors — E.  J.  and  Clark  Bender,  Berthoud; 
Colorado  Agricultural  College,  Fort  Collins;  H. 
A.  Olmstead,  Louviers;  H.  D.  Parker,  Greeley. 

Aged  Bulls — (1  shown) — 1,  Parker  on  Lilly's 
College  Prince. 

Two-year-old  Bulls — No  entries. 

Senior  Yearling  Bulls — (1  shown) — 1,  E.  J. 
&  Clark  Bender  on  Daisy's  Golden  Boy  on  Over- 
land. 

Junior  Yearling  Bulls — (1  shown) — 1,  E.  J.  & 
Clark  Bender. 

Senior  Bull  Calves — (2  shown) — 1,  Olmstead 
on  May's  King  of  Washakie;  2,  Parker  on  Au- 
burn's Advocate. 

Junior  Bull  Calves — (2  shown) — 1,  E.  J.  k 
Clark  Bender  on  Gloria's  Prince;  2,  Parker  on 
Don  Galore. 

Aged  Cows — (4  shown) — 1,  E.  J.  &  Clark 
Bender  on  Moss  Raider's  June;  2,  E.  J.  &  Clark 
Bender;  3,  H.  D.  Parker. 

Three-year-old  Cows — (3  shown) — 1,  E.  J.  & 
Clark  Bender  on  Minnie  of  Lake  Bluff;  2,  E.  J.  & 
Clark  Bender  on  Rilma's  Rose  of  Hillside;  3, 
Parker  on  Matilda  of  Creamdale. 

Two-year-old  Heifers — (3  shown) — 1,  E.  J.  & 
Clark  Bender  on  Valley  View's  Lenorill;  2,  Colo- 
rado Agricultural  College  on  Auburn's  Fancy;  3, 
Sarker  on  Creamdale  Rilma.  ', 

Senior  Yearling  Heifers — (1  shown) — 1,  Park- 
er on  Evergreen  Peggy.  , 

Junior  Yearling  Heifers — (3  shown) — 1,  Colo- 
rado Agricultural  College  on  Woodland  Mary;  2, 
E.  J.  &  Clark  Bender  on  Valley  View's  Quoin;  3, 
Parker  on  Creamdale  Tilda. 

Senior  Heifer  Calves — (5  shown) — 1,  Colorado 
Agricultural  College  on  Orlett's  Fancy  Queen;  2, 
E.  J.  &  Clark  Bender  on  Valley  View's  Hope;  3, 
Parker  on  Auburn's  Victoria.  t 

Junior  Heifer  Calves — (3  shown) — 1,  E.  J.  k 
Clark  Bender  on  Valley  View's  Flora;  2,  Parker 
on  Blanch  Delight;  3,  E.  J.  k  Clark  Bender  on 
Golden  Squire's  Flossie. 

Senior  and  Grand  Champion  Bull — Parker  on 
Lilly's  College  Prince. 

Junior  and  Reserve  Grand  Champion  Bull — 
Olmstead  on  May's  King  of  Washakie. 

Senior  and  Grand  Champion  Cow — E.  J.  & 
Clark  Bender  on  Moss  Raider's  June. 

Junior  and  Reserve  Grand  Champion  Heifer — 
Colorado  Agricultural  College  on  Orlett's  Fancy 
Queen. 

Aged  Herd — (1  shown) — H.  D.  Parker. 

Young  Herd — (2  shown) — 1,  E,  J,  &  Clark 
Bender;  2,  H.  D.  Parker. 

Calf  Herd — (2  shown) — 1,  E.  J.  &  Clark  Ben- 
der; 2,  H.  D.  Parker. 

Get  of  Sire — (1  shown) — 1,  E,  J,  &  Clark 
Bender. 

Produce  of  Dam — (3  shown) — 1,  Colorado 
Agricultural  College;   2  and  3,  E.  J.  &  Clark 

Bender. 

Best  Advanced  Registered  Cow — (1  shown)  — 
1,  E,  J.  k  Clark  Bender. 


Farm  Bureau  Corn  Show. 

The  Colorado  State  Farm  Bureau 
Grain  snow,  held  in  connection  with  the 
National  Western  Stock  show,  and  now 
an  established  part  of  the  great  exposi- 
tion, brought  out  quality  exhibits  of 
corn,  wheat,  barley,  grain  sorghums 
and  grasses,  and  furnished  especially 
lively  and  interesting  competition  in 
corn,  which  was  the  feature  of  the  show. 
Douglas,  Adams,  Logan,  Elbert,  Boulder 
and  Arapahoe  counties  competed  in  the 
county  class,  Logan  winning  with  a 
splendid  display  in  which  the  educa- 
tional was  featured.  County  Agent  J. 
E.  Morrison,  who  was  responsible  for 
the  arrangement,  has  a  habit  of  win- 
ning first  in  county  competition  at  the 
State  fair  and  he  decided  to  go  after 
the  record  at  the  National  Western  and 
was,  as  usual,  successful. 

Arthur  Rossiter,  a  15-year-old  mem- 
ber of  the  Boulder  County  Boys'  and 
Girls'  Corn  Club,  won  sweepstakes  prize 
in  the  open  class  for  the  best  ten  ears 
of  com  grown  in  Colorado.  He  has 
been  a  club  member  only  two  years,  but 
has  put  in  his  time  to  good  effect. 

County  Agent  F.  D.  Yeager  of  Boul- 
der county  won  the  silver  trophy  cup 
offered  by  Western  Farm  Life  to  the 
county  agent  making  the  best  twenty- 
ear  exhibit  of  corn  grown  in  Colorado. 
There  was  hot  competition  among  the 


county  agents  for  this  trophy,  the  en- 
tries indicating  that  com  growing  is 
not  confined  to  any  particular  section 
of  the  state.  Six  counties  competed  for 
this  trophy.  County  Agent  Ben  King 
of  Montrose  was  second  and  the  others 
placed  as  follows:  Raymond  Miller, 
Douglas  county,  third;  W.  F.  Droge, 
Otero,  fourth;  R.  P.  McCann,  Mesa, 
fifth. 

The  county  displays  proved  what 
standardization  has  done  toward  crop 
improvement  in  Colorado.  The  varie- 
ties which  were  once  almost  as  numer- 
ous as  the  farms  on  which  corn  is  grown 
have  been  cut  down  to  four  leaders  and 
quality  has  been  gradually  reaching 
greater  excellence.  As  stated,  Logan 
was  first,  with  Douglas  second,  Elbert 
third,  Adams  fourth,  Boulder  fifth,  and 
Arapahoe  sixth. 

Following  are  the  complete  awards  in 
the  corn  show: 

Ten  Ears  of  Yellow  Dent,  Zone  1 — Fred  Bow- 
ers, Grand  Junction,  1st;  B.  E.  Marvin,  La  Junta, 
2d;  Geo.  R.  Mock,  Dailey,  3d;  S.  H.  Sonneman, 
Haxtun,  4th. 

Ten  Ears  White  Dent,  Zone  1 — Warren  Worth- 
ley,  Willard,  1st;  W.  0.  Yankey,  LaJunta,  2d;  C. 
P.  Gries,  Merino,  3d;  Carl  Greis,  Merino,  4th. 

Ten  Ears  Calico  Dent,  Zone  1 — Chas.  B.  Hotz, 
Padroni,  1st;  M.  O.  Kimler,  Atwood,  2d;  A.  VG. 
Koester,  Padroni,  3d;  W.  J.  Carrington,  LaJunta, 
4  th. 

Single  Ear,  Any  Variety,  Zone  1 — C.  P.  Greis, 
Merino,  1st;  Warren  Worthley,  2d;  Fred  Gothorpe, 
3d;  R.  R.  Rosenberger,  4th. 

Ten  Ears,  Zone  1,  Champion — Warren  Worth- 
ley,  Willard. 

Grand  Champion  Single  Ear  Unreg. — C.  P. 
Greis,  Merino. 

ZONE  2.  ' 

Ten  Ears  of  Yellow  Dent — R.  H.  Miller,  Castle 
Rock,  1st;  Geo.  Kelley,  Strasburg,  2d;  C.  H.  Dix- 
on, Delta,  3d;  Noah  Allen,  Littleton,  '4th. 

Ten  Ears,  Any  Other  Variety — Earnest  New- 
lean,  Stock  Yards  Station,  Denver,  1st;  0.  L. 
Linch,  Littleton,  2d;  I.  B.  Edler,  Littleton,  3d. 

Ten  Ears  Flint — John  Howell,  Montrose,  2d. 

Single  Ear  Any  Variety — Geo.  Phillips,  Mont- 
rose, 1st;  Merrill  Ross,  Olathe,  2d;  C.  H.  Dixon, 
Delta,  3d  and  4th. 

Champion  Ten  Ears,  Zone  2 — R.  H.  Miller,  Cas- 
tle Rock. 

ZONE  3. 

Ten  Ears  Yellow  Dent — R.  H.  Miller,  Castle 
Rock,  1st;  W.  H.  Deming,  Kiowa,  2d;  G.  W. 
Deming,  Kiowa,  3d;  W.  G.  Baryles,  Simla,  4th. 

Ten  Ears  White  Dent — Geo.  Logan,  Kiowa,  1st; 
G.  W.  Deming,  Kiowa,  2d. 

Ten  Ears,  Any  Other  Variety  Dent — Henfy 
Haas,  Kiowa,  1st;  R.  H.  Miller,  Castle  Rock,  2d; 
G.  W.  Deming,  Kiowa,  3d  and  4th. 

Ten  Ears  White  Flint — R.  H.  Miller,  Castle 
Rock,  1st. 

Ten  Ears  Flour  Corn — G.  W.  Deming,  .2d. 

Single  Ear,  Any  Variety — W.  H.  Deming, 
Kiowa,  1st;  G.  W.  Deming,  2d. 

Champion  Ten  Ears — R.  H.  Miller,  Castle  Rock. 
ZONE  4  (Above  7,000  Feet). 

R.  H.  Miller,  Castle  Rock,  1st;  W.  O.  Sander, 
Center,  2d,  3d  and  4th. 

Small  Grains,  Hard  Red  Winter  Wheat — R.  K. 
Davis,  Craig,  1st;  I.  W.  Silven,  Craig,  2d;  E.  M. 
Brown,   Fleming,   3d;   Elle  Knudson,   Peetz,  4th. 

Marquis — 0.  L.  Davis,  Craig,  1st;  L.  E.  Sny- 
der, Craig,  2d;  Geo.  Hoffman,  Iliff,  3d;  B.  F. 
O'Brien,  Littleton,  4th. 

Durum — Jen  Jensen,  Peetz,  1st;  Henry  Haw- 
kins, Peetz,  2d. 

Champion  Peck — 0.  L.  Davis,  Craig. 

Swedish  Type  Oats — R.  A.  Chisholm,  Del  Norte, 
1st;  Fred  Gothorpe,  Proctor,  2d;  J.  E.  Oyler,  Ster- 
ling, 3d;  Cornforth  Livestock  Company,  4th. 

Kherson  Oats — Geo.  Merrick,  Strasburg,  1st; 
Geo.  Hoffman,  Iliff,  2d. 

Champion  Peck  Oats — R.  A.  Chisholm,  Del 
Norte. 

Peck  Hulless  Barley — A.  P.  Morgan,  Sterling, 
1st;  J.  R.  Bruce,  Calhan,  2nd. 

Peck  Hulled  Barley — Fred  Gothorpe,  Proctor, 
1st;  Geo.  Hoffman,  Iliff,  2d;  Henry  Hawkins, 
Peetz,  3d;  S.  Black,  Littleton,  4th. 

Winter  Rye — H.  E.  Butler,  Craig,  1st;  G.  W. 
Clark,  Kiowa,  2d. 

Spring  Rye — G.  W.  Deming,  Kiowa,  1st;  Geo. 
Logan,  Kiowa,  2d. 

Emmer,  Any  Variety — John  August,  Sterling, 
1st;  A.  P.  Morgan,  Sterling,  2d;  Henry  Haas, 
Kiowa,  3d. 

Sorghum — John  Daugaard,  Peetz,  1st;  George 
Tompkins,   Sterling,  2d. 

Ten  Heads  Kafir — H.  E.  Morris,  Atwood,  1st 
and  2d. 

Ten  Heads  Feterita — Geo.  Tompkins,  Sterling, 
1st;  W.  A.  Kirkpatrick,  2d. 

Ten  Heads  Milo — E.  R.  Morris,  Fleming,  1st; 
J.  A.  August,  Sterling,  2d;  J.  G.  Morrison,  Flem- 
ing. 3d;  A.  P.  Morgan,  Sterling,  4th. 

Three-pound  Bundle  Broom  Corn — H.  T.  Bar- 
nctt,  Brighton,  1st. 

Registered  Grain — Peck  Kanred — Walter  Spen- 
cer, Craig,  1st;  Seymour  Burton,  Craig,  2d;  M.  T. 
Chamberlain,  Craig,  3d;  H.  E.  Butler,  Craig,  4th. 

Red  Bobs — No  award,  1st;  0.  W.  Lauer, 
Broomfield,  2nd;  0.  0.  Harris,  Longmont,  3d. 

Wheelers  Kitchener — 0.  W.  Lauer,  Broom, 
field,  1st. 

Champion  Peck  Wheat — 0.  L.  Davis,  Craig,  on 
Marquis. 

REGISTERED  SEED  CLASSES. 
Zone  2,  6,000 — 0,000  Feet  Altitude: 
Ten  Ears  Minnesota  No.  13 — Arthur  Rossiter, 
Broomfield,  1st;  Sanford  Buster,  Jr.,  Lyons,  2d; 
Sanford  Buster,  Sr.,  Lyons,  3d;  Eugene  Crosson, 
Hygiene,  4tb. 

Ten  Ears  Reld'a  Y.  D. — W.  T.  Smith,  Long- 
mont, 1st. 

Ten  Ears,  Any  Other  Variety — J.  E.  Manches- 
ter, Boulder,  1st;  Sanford  Buster,  Sr.,  Lyons,  2d ; 
no  award  on  3d;  0.  L.  Lynch,  Littleton,  4th. 

Best  Single  Ear  Registered — T.  E.  Manchester, 
Boulder,  1st;  W.  T.  Smith,  Longmont,  2d;  II.  O. 
Tiffany,  Stock  Yards  Station,  Denver,  3d;  O.  L. 
Lynch,  Littleton,  Colo.,  4th. 

Champion  Ten  Ears,  Zone  2 — On  Ten  Ears  No. 
18 — Arthur  Rossiter,  Broomfield,  Colo. 

ABOVE  0,000  FT.  ALTITUDE — Zone  8. 

Ten  Enrs  Minn.  No.  13  Registered — It.  II.  Mil- 
ler, 1st;  Goo.  Kimble,  Simla,  2d. 

Ten  Ears  Any  Other  Vurlcty — I.  II.  Hnycock, 
Ramuh,  4  th. 

Champion  Ten  Ears  Registered,  Zone  3 — R.  II. 
Miller,  Castle  Rock. 

Grand  Champion  Ten  Ears  Registered — Arthur 
RoHsitcr,  Ilroomflrld,  Colo. 

Grand  Champion  Single  Ear — T.  E.  Manches- 
ter, Boulder,  Colo. 

COUNTY  AGENT  SPECIAL. 

F.  D.  Yeager,  Longmont,  lat;  Ben  King,  Mont- 
roae,  2d;  It.  H.  Miller,  Cattle  Rock,  3d;  W.  F. 
Droge,  Rocky  Ford,  4  th. 


COUNTY  EDUCATIONAL  EXHIBIT. 
Logan  County — J.  E.  Morrison,  County  Agent, 
1st. 

Douglas  County — R.  H.  Miller,  Countv  Agent, 

2d. 

Elbert  County — A.  H.  Aicher,  County  Agent,  3d. 
Adams  County — J.     T.     Robertson,  Countv 
Agent,  4  th. 


National  Western  Hog  Show. 

E.  J.  MAYNARD. 
Entries  in  the  swine  division  of  the 
National  Western  Stock  Show  this  year 
showed  more  quality  right  straight 
through  than  was  evident  last  year.  Fat 
barrows  were  judged  by  F.  W.  Bell, 
head  of  the  swine  department  of  Kan- 
sas State  Agricultural  College.  This  is 
primarily  a  market  type  and  is  sup- 
posed to  represent  the  packer's  ideal 
with  enough  bone  and  breed  type  in- 
cluded to  keep  up  the  producer's  stand- 
ard. 

The  grand  champion  barrow,  a  Ches- 
ter White  from  the  University  of  Ne- 
braska, was  extremely  typey.  The  Col- 
orado Agricultural  College  won  reserve 
grand  champion  on  a  very  smooth, 
typey,  well  finished  barrow,  probably 
the  best  balanced  hog  in  the  contest. 

R.  G.  Maxwell  of  Fort  Collins  won 
several  ribbons  on  barrows,  well  fin- 
ished, but  more  on  the  low,  blocky  or- 
der, with  well  developed  hams,  but  not 
carrying  quite  the  even  balance 
throughout  of  the  champions. 

The  Duroc  Jersey  show  included  the 
usual  breeders  from  Colorado,  with  the 
Abts  Stock  Farm  from  Columbus,  Neb., 
looming  up  as  the  dark  horse  of  the 
show. 

J.  W.  Brauer  won  in  the  aged  boar 
class  on  a  son  of  Chief  Sensation.  This 
boar  is  heavy-boned  and  smooth,  but 
lacked  stretch  when  shown  in  the  cham- 
pionship class.  The  Blue  Ribbon  Live- 
stock Co.  won  second  on  a  son  of  Jack's 
Orion  King  2nd,  Longview's  $10,000 
boar.  He  was  a  large  boar  but  a  trifle 
coarse. 

Colorado  Agricultural  College  took 
third  on  Edgemoor  Cherry  Chief  2nd, 
the  boar  that  stood  grand  champion  of 
the  show  in  1920.  He  is  a  good  backed, 
typey  boar,  but  lacked  the  size  neces- 
sary to  win. 

Abts  took  first  in  the  senior  yearling 
class  on  his  $5,000  boar,  The  Hit,  a  son 
of  Greot  Orion  Sensation,  purchased 
last  July.  This  boar  is  stretchy,  smooth 
and  very  deep  sided  and  as  a  show  boar 
outclassed  any  of  the  others  seen  here 
this  year.  Carlson  &  Waggoner  took 
second.  Their  low-set  boar  lacked  the 
type,  however,  of  Brauer's  boar,  which 
went  third,  possibly  due  to  lack  of  con- 
dition when  shown. 

Only  one  junior  yearling  boar  was 
shown,  a  trifle  undersized,  typey,  but 
with  poor  feet,  the  entry  of  the  Blue 
Ribbon  Livestock  Co.  However,  they 
were  first  with  a  senior  boar  pig,  a  good 
individual  with  good  pasterns  showing 
plenty -of  height  but  lacking  a  little  in 
length. 

0.  H.  Crow  &  Sons  of  Rocky  Ford 
took  second  money  on  a  medium  type 
pig  carrying  too  much  flesh. 

The  Colorado  Agricultural  College 
took  third  on  a  very  smooth  bodied  boar 
with  lon3f  rear  pasterns. 

The  Abts  Stock  Farm  took  first  and 
second  junior  boar  pigs,  while  Ratcliff 
of  the  Rangeview  Farm  took  third.  The 
Abts'  first  money  pig  and  that  of  Rat- 
cliffe  were  sons  of  Great  Orion  Sensa- 
tion and  several  seemed  convinced  the 
Rangeview  entry  could  have  gone  to  the 
championship  classes.  The  first  prize 
pig  was  of  extreme  type,  very  good 
from  nose  to  hips,  but  was  under-devel- 
oped in  the  hindquarters.  He  finally 
was  sent  to  junior  champion  and  re- 
serve champion  boar. 

The  second  prize  boar  was  of  the 
rainbow,  gunbarrel  type,  extremely 
long,  shallow  throughout  and  with  little 
substance. 

The  Rangeview  entry  showed  real 
promise,  being  smooth  and  typey  but 
could  be  faulted  a  little  for  poor  front 
pasterns. 

Colorado  Agricultural  College  took 
first  on  June  boar  pigs  with  a  fine  Chief 
Sensation  boar,  smooth  shouldered  and 
good  footed,  not  carrying  any  excess 
flesh. 

C.  F.  Gauss  of  Littleton  took  second 
and  third  moneys  on  two  nice  pigs  of 
good  conformation  and  with  fair 
stretch,  but  carrying  too  much  flesh  to 
show  their  type.  With  present  show 
ring  standard  the  younger  classes  must 
be  in  good  growing  condition  only. 

The  Hit  was  made  senior  and  grand 
champion  Duroc  boar,  easily  outclass- 
ing anything  else  shown. 

The  Abts  boar  was  made  junior 
champion  over  the  Burke  boar,  which 
went  to  reserve  and  the  Abts  entry 
was  then  made  reserve  grand  champion. 

In  the  aged  sow  class  Abts  won  first 
on  a  daughter  of  Great  Orion  Sensation. 
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She  was  a  wonderful  individual,  very 
typey,  smooth  and  evenly  balanced. 

Mrs.  Laura  Richardson  of  Yuma  was 
given  second  place  on  a  very  heavy- 
boned,  coarse  sow  lacking  in  femininity. 
Although  the  sow  was  carrying  plenty 
of  weight,  she  was  lower  set  than  the 
ideal  type. 

Colorado  Agricultural  College  came 
third  with  a  well  conformed  sow  ex- 
tremely smooth  with  a  high  loin,  but  a 
trifle  light-boned. 

Abts  won  first  in  the  senior  yearling 
class,  with  the  Blue  Ribbon  Stock  Farm 
second,  and  Carlson  &  Waggoner  third. 
The  Abts  entry  was  typey,  but  small, 
and  the  second  prize  lacked  type.  This 
was  the  weakest  class  shown.  The  Blue 
Ribbon  won  first  in  the  junior  yearling 
class  on  the  grand  champion  sow  at  the 
State  fair  last  year.  She  is  a  wonder 
ful  sow  of  modern  type,  but  was  de 
feated  for  senior  champion  because  of 
bad  front  feet.  A.  A.  Blach  took  third 
in  this  class  with  a  sow  similar  in  type 
'  of  the  first  prize  and  a  very  good  sow. 

Abts  took  second  on  very  extreme 
type,  but  smaller  than  the  first  and 
third  entries. 

An  extremely  strong  class  of  senior 
sow  pigs  were  driven  out.  Abts  with 
strong  type  took  first  and  second  money. 
"  Colorado  Agricultural  College  with 
plenty  of  scale  took  third,  while  O.  H. 
Crow  &  Sons  took  fourth  and  fifth  on 
the  pigs  that  were  his  winners  at  the 
State  fair. 

The  junior  sow  pigs  represented  the 
types  of  many  herds  with  many  good 
ones  outside  the  money.  Abts  came 
first,  as  usual.  Rangeview  took  sec- 
ond on  one  of  the  winners  at  the  State 
fair  shown  by  Kingsley.  Carlson  & 
Waggoner  took  third  on  a  well  grown 
entry. 

In  the  June  class  Colorado  Agricul- 
tural College  took  first  and  second  on 
two  individuals  which  were  properly  fit- 
ted to  show  size  with  type. 

McEwen  took  third  on  an  over-fitted 
gilt  showing  short  and  blocky.-  Breed- 
ers make  a  mistake  in  crowding  too 
much  weight  on  early. 

Abts  Stock  Farm  took  senior  and 
grand  and  junior  and  grand  champion- 
ships. 

Poland  China  Classes. 

In  the  Poland  China  classes  extreme 
quality  marked  the  entries.  The  Colo- 
rado Agricultural  College,  Walkington 
of  Nebraska,  McGillvray  of  Boulder  and 
the  Deming  Ranch  of  Oswego,  Kan., 
were  the  heavy  winners. 

Walkington  won  first  money  on  his 
aged  boar.  He  was  big,  broad  and 
smooth,  with  heavy  bone,  carrying  a 
lot  of  flesh,  but  did  not  have  the  stretch 
of  the  C.  A.  C.  boar,  Gordon's  Wonder 
Boy,  which  came  second,  showing  the 
results  of  his  long  trip  to  the  Interna- 
tional, where  he  placed  third  in  class. 
He  has  great  stretch,  with  smooth 
shoulders,  but  is  steep  in  the  rump. 
Deming  Ranch  took  third  with  a  small 
boar  lacking  in  type  and  rather  low 
and  blocky. 

Eleck  Baldwin  showed  the  largest 
hoar  in  the  ring.  Although  this  boar 
won  heavily  as  a  pig  at  the  Nebraska 
State  fair  in  1918,  he  showed  too  much 
coarseness  and  age  to  win  in  present 
company. 

Deming  ranch  showed  the  only  senior 
yearling  entry,  which  was  heavy-boned, 
but  of  medium  type. 

In  the  junior  yearling  class  Latch- 
nite,  the  Deming  Ranch  entry,  won 
hands  down  with  wonderful  stretch  and 
type.  This  boar  is  sire  of  the  junior 
champion  boar  pig  at  the  National 
Swine  Show  last  fall.  He  would  be  bet- 
ter with  a  straighter  hind  leg  and  pas- 
tern. Colorado  Agricultural  College 
took  second  with  Liberator's  Giant,  a 
very  smooth  boar  and  an  exceptionally 
good  sire,  but  a  trifle  short. 

McGillvray  took  third  with  a  boar 
that  would  have  made  a  run  for  second 
had  he  not  showed  lame. 

Deming  Ranch. took  first  and  second 
on  two  extreme  type  senior  boar  pigs 
who  showed  the  results  of  a  long  sea- 
son's campaign.  The  Agricultural  Col- 
lege beat  McGillvray  and  Walkington 
in  the  junior  class,  showing  a  well  bal- 
anced individual  with  plenty  of  breed, 
type  and  vigor. 

The  College  again  had  an  easy  top  in 
the  June  boar  class,  winning  second 
money  also  on  a  late  June  pig.  Broad's 
methods  in  fitting  these  June  boars  and 
gilte  might  be  profitably  adopted  by 
other  breeders  in  the  state.  Eleck  Bald- 
win took  third  in  this  class  with  a  large 
well  grown  pig,  though  not  of  extreme 
type. 

Latchnite,  the  Deming  Ranch  entry, 
captured  senior  and  grand  champion, 
while  one  of  Deming's  senior  pigs  was 
made  junior  champion,  being  defeated 
junior  reserve  grand  champion  by 
Walkintfton's  smooth  aged  boar.   In  the 


aged  sow  class  McGillvray  won  on  his 

great  show  sow,  Victoria,  a  wonder- 
fully smooth  animal. 

Colorado  Agricultural  College  took 
second  on  Joe's  Smooth  Giantess,  who 
was  first  prize  senior  yearling  at  the 
International,  a  sow  of  extreme  quality. 

Walkington's  entry  was  large  but 
heavy  at  the  shoulder,  though  not 
coarse  throughout. 

C.  A.  C.  took  first  on  senior  yearling 
with  a  sow  showing  lots  of  femininity, 
with  good  mammary  development  and 
a  straight,  smooth  and  deep  underline. 
This  sow  had  the  ideal  smooth  shoulder 
desired  in  the  breed  and  went  to  reserve 
grand  champion. 

Walkington  and  Deming  Ranch  sows 
in  this  class  showed  a  little  coarseness. 

In  the  junior  yearling  class  McGill- 
vray won  on  Max  Lady  Special,  an  ex- 
tremely smooth,  heavy-boned  sow  with 
plenty  of  leg  and  short  pasterns.  His 
second  entry  was  smooth,  but  not  as 
typey  as  the  first.  The  College  took 
third  with  the  heaviest  and  largest  en- 
try, but  she  did  not  have  the  arched 
back  desired. 

Walkington  won  on  a  senior  sow  pig 
that  was  rather  undersized,  with  little 
type.  Deming  with  second  and  third 
places  had  apparent  easy  top. 

The  judge  called  the  junior  sow  pig 
class  the  hardest  he  had  been  called  up- 
on to  place,  with  sixteen  entries,  all 
tops.  C.  A.  C.  took  first,  third  and  fifth 
places  in  the  get  of  Liberator's  Giant. 
Walkington  took  second,  and  Deming 
Ranch  fourth. 

In  the  June  pig  class  the  College  as 
usual  won  first  and  second  on  a  typey 
top  pig  and  a  large  individual  not  so 
typey.  McGillvray  won  third.  Colora- 
do Agricultural  College  won  first  on 
aged  herd,  get  of  sire  and  produce  of 
sow  on  the  get  of  P.  A.'s  Smooth  Joe. 
This  combination  has  won  five  firsts, 
including  a  first  at  the  International 
this  year. 

McGillvray  won  senior  and  grand 
champion  on  his  junior  yearling  sow, 
while  C.  A.  C.  won  reserve  and  grand 
on  their  senior  yearling. 

Junior  champion  went  to  Walkington 
on  their  senior  pig. 

Henry  Had  Competition. 

In  the  Berkshire  classes,  C.  W.  Henry 
was  the  heavy  winner.  His  entries 
throughout  showed  type  and  quality.  D. 
S.  Davis  and  Geo.  Fuhrman  gave  him 
a  close  race  at  times,  but  were  unable 
to  secure  many  ribbons.  C.  H.  Frink 
of  Fort  Lupton,  J.  W.  Banker,  Brigh- 
ton, and  C.  S.  Bratt  &  Sons  of  Arapa- 
hoe, Neb.,  divided  honors  in  the  Hamp- 
shire section.  Frink,  however,  was  the 
heavy  winner  this  year.  The  judge 
liked  the  quality,  firmness  of  jowl  and 
smoothness  of  body  and  ear  in  his  en- 
tries better  than  the  more  rugged  type 
shown  by  Bratt.  Breeders  can't  always 
feel  satisfied  with  decisions,  but  when 
the  awards  are  made  by  a  nationally 
known  breeder  and  judge  they  should 
endeavor  to  draw  some  lessons  from 
the  placings. 

DUROC-JERSEY. 

Judge — W.  J.  Carmichael,  Chicago,  11L 

Exhibitors — Abts  Stock  Farm,  Columbus,  Neb.; 
Banning  Ranch,  Colorado  Springs;  J.  B.  Benedict, 
Littleton;  Ambrose  A.  Blach,  Yuma;  Blue  Ribbon 
Live  Stock  Co..  Pueblo;  H.  W.  Bown,  Fort  Logan; 
J.  W.  Brauer,  Colorado  Springs;  I.  G.  Bradley, 
Fort  Collins;  Sanford  D.  Buster,  Jr.,  Lyons;  Carl- 
son &  Waggoner,  Englewood;  Colorado  Agricul- 
tural College,  Fort.  Collins;  Clark  Farm,  Little, 
ton;  0.  H.  Crow  &  Sons,  Rocky  Ford;  Roy  E. 
Dickson,  Calhan;  C.  F.  Gauss,  Littleton;  A.  A. 
Jones,  Denver;  E.  J.  Maynard,  Fort  Collins;  A. 
M.  McClenahan,  Greeley;  R.  C.  McEwen,  Peck- 
ham;  Chas.  Nelson,  Fort  Lupton;  H.  H.  Nieker- 
son,  Aurora;  J.  Mortimer  Pugh,  Fowler;  Dan 
Rawley,  Aurora;  Range  View  Stock  Farm,  Hend- 
erson; Rice  &  Watson,  Englewood;  Mrs.  Laura 
Richardson,  Yuma;  Myron  str.it ton  Home,  Colo- 
rado Springs;  F.  R.  Schraeder,  Littleton;  Walt  L. 
Smith,  Aurora;  University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln. 

Aged  Boar — (5  shown) — 1,  J.  W.  Brauer;  2, 
Blue  Ribbon  Live  Stock  Co.;  3,  Colorado  Agri- 
cultural College;  4,  Rice  &,  Watson. 

Senior  Yearling  Boars — (7  shown) — 1,  Abts 
Stock  Farm;  2,  Carlson  &  Waggoner;  3,  J.  W. 
Brauer;  4,  A.  M.  McClenahan. 

Junior  Yearling  Ho.  i  s — (1  6hown) — 1,  Blue' 
Ribbon  Live  Stock  Co. 

Senior  Boar  Pigs — (4  shown) — 1,  Blue  Ribbon 
Live  Stock  Co.;  2,  Otis  H.  Crow;  3,  Colorado  Ag- 
ricultural College;  4,  J.  W.  Brauer. 

Junior  Boar  Pigs — (13  shown) — 1  and  2,  Abts 
Stock  Farm;  3,  Range  View  Stock  Farm;  4,  Blue 
Ribbon  Live  Stock  Co.;  5,  Roy  E.  Gibson. 

Boar  Pigs  Born  in  June,  1921 — (9  shown) — 

1,  Colorado  Agricultural  College;  2  and  3,  C.  F. 
Gauss;  4,  R.  G.  McEwen;  5,  J.  W.  Brauer. 

Aged  Sows — (9  shown) — 1,  Abts  Stock  Farm; 

2,  Miss  Laura  Richardson;  3,  Colorado  Agricul- 
tural College;  4,  Blue  Ribbon  Live  Stock  Co. 

Senior  Yearling  Sows — (3  shown) — 1,  Abts 
Stock  Farm;  2,  Blue  Ribbon  Live  Stock  Co;  3, 
Carlson  &  Waggoner. 

Junior  Yearling  Sows — (11  shown) — 1  and  4, 
Blue  Ribbon  Live  Stock  Co.;  2,  Abts  Stock  Farm; 

3,  Ambrose  A.  Blach. 

Senior  Sow  Pigs — (12  sl>own) — 1  and  2,  Abts 
Stock  Farm;  9,  Colorado  Agricultural  College;  * 
and  5,  Otis  H.  Crow. 

Junior  Sow  Pigs — (25  shown) — 1,  Abts  Stock- 
Farm;  2,  Range  View  Stock  Farm;  3  and  4,  Carl- 
son &  Waggoner;  5,  Banning  Ranch. 

Sow  Pigs  Born  in  June,  1921 — (10  shown) — 
1  and  2.  Colorado  Agricultural  College;  3  and  4, 
ft.  (..  McKv  en :   '.,  C.  F.  Gauss. 

Senior  and  Grand  Champion  Boar — Abts  Stock 
Farm. 

Junior  Cliunipiou  Boar — Abts  Stock  Farm. 
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Poor  fences  are  a  constant  source  of  loss— destroyed 
crops — foundered  stock— labor  of  continual  repairs — all  help 
to  drain  your  pocket  book.  You  can  save  this  lo&s — this  con- 
stant worry  once  and  for  all  by  fencing  your  fields  with 

SQUARE  DEAL  FENCE 

Now  is  the  time  to  buy  fencing.  Fences  that  have  long  been  n>  y- 
lected  because  of  prohibitive  war  time  fence  prices  can  now  be 
replaced  very  economically.   Good  fences  pay  big  dividends,  always 
SQUARE? DEAL  FENCE  is  the  most  economical  fence  to  buy  because 
its  construction  gives  it  greater  durability — it  requires  fewer  posts — 
doesn't  bag  or  sag — resists  rust — costs  less  for  repair.   The  famous  Square 
Deal  Knot  holds  the  strong  one  piece  stay  wires  to  the  big  sturdy  strand  wires 
with  a  "grip  that  cannot  slip." 

Free  to  Farm  Owners— Write  for  It 

Send  name  and  address  and  get  our  latest  catalog  of  SQUARE  DEAL  FENCE. 

We  will  also  send  you  free  a  copy  of  Ropp's  Calculator — 
one  of  the  handiest  reference  books  ever  published  for  farmers 
—it  answers  practically  every  farm  problem.    Both  books 
FREE.  Write  today. 

Keystone  Steel  & 
Wire  Company 

?OS  Industrial  St. 
l:  ill. 
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Smash  Ditching  Costs 


Prices  Slashed 
This  Is  the  Year 


Trial 


Save  time  and  money.    Let  us  ship  you 
a  Martin  on  trial.    Makes  and  cleans  all 
ditches  down  to  4  feet  deep  at  one-tenth 
former  cost.  Works  in  any  soil,  wet  or  dry. 
Horse  and  tractor  sizes.    All-steel,  ad- 
justable,  reversible.   Will  go  close  to 
fences  or  on  hillsides  or  level  ground.  No 
breakage,  no  repairs.    Lasts  a  lifetime. 
We  want  a  chance  to  send  the  Book  of  the 
Martin  and  a  list  of  users  near  you.  Write 
Owensboro  Ditcher  &  Grader  Co.,  Inc. 
Box  70S  Owensboro,  Ky 

Stock Carriedat  Dearer,  Cola.    Distributors  in  All  Westers  Suits 


II ICllli^  Takes  the  labor  and  expense 
/ '     'sis5^  out  of  every  dirt  moving  job 


Senior  and  Grand  Champion  Sow — Abts  Stock 
Farm. 

Junior  Champion  Sow — Abts  Stock  Farm. 
Aged  Herds — (;>  shown — 1,  Abts  Stock  Farm; 

2,  Blue  Ribbon  Live  Stock  Co.;  3,  Rice,  Carlson 
&  Waggoner;  4,  J.  W.  Brauer;  5,  Colorado  Agri- 
cultural College. 

Aged  Herds  Bred  bv  Exhibitor — (3  shown) — 
1,  Blue  Ribbon  Live  Stock  Co.;  2,  J.  W.  Brauer; 

3,  Carlson  &  Waggoner. 

Young  Herds — (7  shown) — 1,  Abts  Stock 
Farm;  2,  Blue  Ribbon  Live  Stock  Co.;  3,  Roy  E. 
Dixon;  4,  Otis  H.  CroW  &  Sons;  5,  Colorado  Ag- 
ricultural College. 

Young  Herds  Bred  by  Exhibitor — (.">  shown)  — 

1,  Blue  Ribbon  Live  Stock  Co.;  2,  Roy  E.  Dixon; 
8,  Colorado  Agricultural  College;  4,  Carlson  & 
Waggoner;  5,  Colorado  Agricultural  College. 

Get  of  Sire — (3  shown) — 1,  Abts  Stock  Farm; 

2,  Blue  Ribbon  Live  Stock  Co.;  3,  Colorado  Ag- 
ricultural College. 

Produce  of  Sow — (3  shown) — 1,  Blue  Ribbon 
Live  Stock  Co.;  2,  Carlson  &  Waggoner;  3,  Ban- 
ning Ranch. 

POLAND  CHINA. 

Judge — W.  J.  Carmichael,  Chicago,  HI. 

Exhibitors — Eleck  Baldwin,  Dickens,  Neb.; 
Hark  Bliss,  Greeley;  J.  H.  Brown,  Selden,  Kan.; 
Colorado  Agricultural  College,  Fort  Collins;  Dem- 
ing Ranch  Co.,  Oswego,  Kan.;  Chas.  H.  Grayum, 
Greeley;  B.  E.  Hoggsett,  Hillrose;  C.  J.  Mather, 
Longmont;  R.  G.  Maxwell  &,  Sons,  Fort  Collins; 
A.  D.  McGillvray,  Boulder;  Parsons  &  Holmes, 
Denver;  L.  H.  Schmeeekle,  New  Rayruer;  H.  B. 
Taylor,  Farnam,  Neb.;  C.  E.  Tupps,  Brighton; 
University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln;  R.  E.  Walking- 
ton,  Bartlev,  Neb. 

Aged  Boar — (G  shown) — 1,  R.  E 
2,  Colorado  Agricultural  College; 
Ranch. 

Senior  Yearling  Boar — (1  shown) — 1,  Dem- 
ing Ranch. 

Junior  Yearling  Boar — (S  shown) — 1,  Deming 
Ranch;  2,  Colorado  Agricultural  College;  3,  A. 
D.  McGillvray. 

Senior  Boar  Pig — (5  shown) — 1 
ing  Ranch;  3,  R.  E.  Walkington;  4 
ter;  5,  Parsons  &  Holmes. 

Junior  Boar  Pig — (8  shown) — 1,  Colorado  Ag- 
ricultural College;  2,  A.  D.  McGillvrav;  3.  R.  E. 
Walkington;  4,  A.  D.  McGillvray;  5,  Eleck  Bald- 
win. 

Boar  Pig  Born  in  June,  1921 — (6  shown) — 1 
and  2.  Colorado  Agricultural  College;  3,  Eleck 
Baldwin. 

Aged  Sows — (7  shown) — 1,  A.  D.  McGillvray; 
2,  Colorado  Agricultural  College;  3,  JL  E.  Walk- 
ington. 


Walkington: 
3,  Deming 


and  2,  Dem- 
Edward  Fos- 


Senior  Yearling  Sow — (7  shown)— 1,  Colorado 

Agricultural  College;  2,  R.  E.  Walkington;  3, 
Deming  Ranch. 

Junior  Yearling  Sows — (11  shown) — 1  and  2, 
A.  D.  McGillvray;  3,  Colorado  Agricultural  Col- 
lege. 

Senior  Sow  Pigs — (9  shown) — 1,  B.  E.  Walk- 
ington; 2  and  3,  Deming  Ranch;  4,  C.  J.  Mather; 
5,  R.  E.  Walkington. 

Junior  Sow  Pigs — (16  shown) — 1,  3  and  3, 
Colorado  Agricultural  College;  2,  E.  E.  Walking- 
ton;  4,  Deming  Ranch. 

Sow  Pigs  Born  in  June,  1921 — (8  shown) — 1 
and  2,  Colorado  Agricultural  College;  3,  A.  D. 
McGillvray. 

Senior  Champion  Boar — Deming  Ranch. 

Junior  Champion  Boar — Deming  Ranch. 

Grand  Champion  Boar — Deming  Ranch. 

Reserve  Grand  Champion  Boar — R,  E.  Walk- 
ington. 

Senior  and  Grand  Champion  Sow — A.  D.  Mc- 
Gillvray. 

Junior  Champion  Sow — R.  E.  Walkington. 

Reserve  Grand  Champion  Sow — Colorado  Ag- 
ricultural College. 

Aged  Herd — (5  shown) — 1,  Colorado  Agricul- 
tural College;  2,  A.  D.  McGillvray;  3,  Deming 
Ranch. 

Aged  Herd  Bred  by  Exhibitor — (2  shown)  —  1 
and  2,  Deming  Ranch. 

Young  Herd — (6  shown) — 1,  Deming  Ranch; 
2,  Colorado  Agricultural  College;  3,  R.  E.  Walk- 
ington. 

Young  Herd  Bred  by  Exhibitor — (7  shown) — 
1,  Deming  Ranch;  2,  Colorado  Agricultural  Col- 
lege; 3,  Deming  Ranch. 

Get  of  Sire — (7  shown) — 1.  Colorado  Agricul- 
tural College;  2  and  3,  Deming  Ranch. 

Produce  of  Sow — (.>  shown) — 1,  Colorado  Ag- 
ricultural College;  2  and  3,  Deming  Ranch. 
HAMPSHIRE  SWINE. 

Judge — Geo.  A.  nevl.  Washington.  IH. 

Exhibitors — G.  W.  Banker,  Brighton;  O.  S. 
Bratt  &  Son,  Arapahoe,  Neb.;  0.  J.  Brownfield, 
Cozad,  Neb.;  Ed  Davis.  Bartley,  Neb.;  L.  A.  Eng- 
lish, Greeley;  G.  H.  Frink,  Fort  Lupton;  Univer- 
sity of  Nebraska,  Lincoln. 

Aged  Boars — (2  shown) — 1,  G.  H.  Frink;  2,  C. 
S.  Bratt  &  Son. 

Senior  Yearling  Boars — No  entries. 

Junior  Yearling  Boars — (4  shown) — 1,  fl 
Frink;  2,  Ed  Davis;  3,  C.  S.  Bratt  6  Son. 

Senior  Boar  Pigs- — No  entries. 

Junior  Boar  Pigs — (4  shown)— 1,  G. 
Banker;  2,  G.  H.  Frink;  3  and  4,  C.  S.  Bran 

Boar  Pigs  Born  in  June.  1921 — (4  shownl  — 
1,  G.  H.  Frink:  2  and  3,  C.  S.  Bratt. 

(Turn  to  Page  22.) 
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Great 

Entertainment 

Will  be  had  with  this  popular 

Victrola 

$10.00 

Puts  this  instrument  in  your  home* 
We  can  please  on  the  balance, 

PRICE,  $125.00 

The  Chas.  E.  Wells  Music  Co. 

HOME  OF  THE  CHICKERING 

1626  CALIFORNIA  ST.  DENVER,  COLO. 


THE  AUTO-OILED  AERMOTOR 

A  Real  Self -Oiling  Windmill 

Oil  an  Aermotor  once  a  year  and  it  is  always  everv  Aermotor 
oiled.  Every  moving  part  is  completely  and  fully 
oiled.  A  constant  stream  of  oil  flows  on  every 
bearing.  The  shafts  run  in  oil.  The  double  gears  run  in 
oil  in  a  tightly  enclosed  gear  case.  Friction  and  wear 
are  practically  eliminated. 

Any  windmill  which  does  not  have  the  gears  running  in  oil  is  only 
half  oiled.  A  modern  windmill,  like  a  modern  automobile,  must  have 
its  gears  enclosed  and  run  in  oil.  Dry  gears,  exposed  to  dust,  wear  rapidly, 
Dry  bearings  and  dry  gears  cause  friction  and  loss  of  power.  The  Aermotor 
pumps  in  the  lightest  breeze  because  it  is  correctly  designed  and  well 
oiled.    To  get  everlasting  windmill  satisfaction,  buy  the  Aermotor. 
Write  today       A  VRHfATAP  4~*£\    Chicago  Dcs  Moines 

for  Circular.    AXm.OM.\9  M.  Uli  tUt  Kansas  City  Minneapolis  Oakland 


OUR  RENEWAL 
1  SUBSCRIPTION 


V/"\  I  ¥  D      D  17  M  17  \\F  A  ¥     Means  more  to  us  than  a  mere  matter 
UUI\      IXLllL  VY  AL   of  dollars  and  cents.    It  is  practical  en- 
couragement— that  kind   of  encourage- 
ment which  spurs  us  to  try  and  make 
Western  Farm  Life  a  bigger  and  better 
magazine.  If  you  like  Western  Farm  Life,  send  us  your  renewal  promptly  and 
try  and  get  your  friends  and  neighbors  to  subscribe  at  the  same  time. 

WESTERN  FARM  LIFE,  DENVER,  COLO. 


ASPIRIN 


Name  "Bayer"  on  Genuine 


Take  Aspirin  only  an  told  in  each 
package  of  genuine  Bayer  Tablets  of 
Aspirin.  Then  you  will  be  following  the 
directions  and  dosage  worked  out  by 
physicians  during  21  years,  and  proved 
safe  by  millions.  Take  no  chances  with 
substitutes.  If  you  see  the  Bayer  Cross 
on  tablets,  you  can  take  them  without 
fear  for  Colds,  Headache,  Neuralgia, 
Rheumatism,  Earache,  Toothache,  Lum- 
bago and  for  Tain.  Handy  tin  boxes  of 
twelve  tablets  cost  few  cents.  Druggists 
also  sell  larger  packages.  Aspirin  is 
the  trade  mark  for  Bayer  Manufacture 
of  Monoaceticacidester  of  Salicylicacid. 


Kodak  Film  Developed  1  (\n 

I'rlntM  4c  to  Be. 
M  Mi,  IN  VOI'H  FILM. 

ONE  DAY  SERVICE 

SO  DELAY. 

EASTMAN  KODAKS, 
ALBUMS,  FILM,  ETC. 

Send  for  Catalog  mid  Price  List. 

MileHighPhotoCo. 

Established  1905. 

321 -23-25  1 7th  St.  Denver, Colo. 


$150  TO  $300  A  MONTH 


for  YOU.    Prepare  now  for  hig  ftprlng  demand. 

Be  an 

Automotive  Electrical  Specialist 

mnntrr  of  starting,  lighting,  Ignition,  buttery 
building,  etc.  It's  wonderful  work  I  Clean,  ateoily, 
with  unlimited*  opportunity.  New  claim  now  form- 
ing. Hooklet  free.  Don  t  waate  any  more  time 
Write  TODAY. 

We  have  plaocd  over  90  par  cant 
of  our  atudanti  In  flna  poiltlom. 

JOHNSON'S  AUTOMOTIVE 
I  I  KC'I  Kir  \l.  SCHOOL 
729  BROADWAY.        DEPT.  F.  DENVER. 


Market  Outlook  for  Farm  and 
Ranch  Products. 

(Continued  from  Page  5.) 
ican  wheat  for  February  and  March 
shipment.  Argentine  exporters  appear 
to  have  sold  wheat  for  January  ship- 
ment anticipating  a  generous  movement 
from  the  Argentine  interior  before  the 
end  of  the  month.  Although  Argentine 
growers  are  selling  more  freely,  re- 
ceipts at  ports  thus  far  have  been  small 
so  that  there  is  a  scarcity  of  wheat  for 
prompt  shipment,  making  prices  deliv- 
ered to  Europe  about  the  same  level 
with  United  States  and  Canadian  wheat. 
An  advance  in  ocean  freight  rates  also 
has  had  a  part  in  this  readjustment.  As 
a  result  liberal  sales  of  Manitobas  have 
been  made  to  Greece  within  the  last 
few  days,  since  such  wheat  can  arrive 
much  sooner  than  the  shipments  from 
the  Argentine.  Additional  quantities  of 
Canadian  wheat  have  been  bought  with 
funds  provided  by  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment for  shipment  to  Russia,  and  the 
American  Relief  also  has  bought  some 
spring  wheat,  particularly  Durum,  for 
shipment  to  the  same  country. 

An  eastern  statistician  has  calculated 
that  the  world's  import  of  wheat  in  the 
last  six  and  one-half  months  has  ag- 
gregated 40,000,000  bushels,  or  over  8 
per  cent  more  than  in  the  same  period 
a  year  ago.  The  increase  has  been  pri- 
marily on  the  part  of  non-European 
countries,  which  are  taking  about  25  per 
cent  of  the  total.  Several  European 
countries,  however,  including  the  Uni- 
ted Kingdom,  Italy,  Germany,  Holland, 
Portugal  and  Greece,  have  imported 
more  wheat  than  they  did  a  year  ago. 

Visible  Wheat  Curbs  Price. 

Although  there  are  numerous  factors 
of  strength  in  the 'wheat  market,  the 
United  States  and  Canada  have  a  com- 
bined visible  supply  and  bonded  stock 
in  commercial  channels  totaling  100,- 
000,000  bushels.  Mill  and  elevator  hold- 
ings are  estimated  at  25,000,000  bushels 
more.  No  anxiety  to  possess  this  wheat 
is  in  evidence.  The  situation  may  not 
change  until  the  stock  has  been  whit- 
tled down  much  further  or  until  the 
possibility  of  a  crop  scare  is  nearer  at 
hand. 

Winter  Corn  Run  in  Progress. 
After  a  lull  during  the  holidays  the 
winter  run  of  corn  to  primary  markets 
has  increased  again.  Receipts  are  aver- 
aging over  2,000,000  bushels  per  day. 
A  brisk  demand  from  industries,  from 
eastern  consuming  sections  and  pur- 
chases for  export,  including  about  7,- 
000,000  bushels  for  Russian  relief,  have 
sustained  the  markets  It  is  probable 
that  prices  will  not  go  much  lower,  and 
on  the  other  hand  enough  producers  are 
willing  to  sell  at  prevailing  values  to 
prevent  a  marked  upturn  in  the  imme- 
diate future. 

Oats  Scarcity  Looms. 
The  supply  of  oats  on  farms  on  Au- 
gust 1,  including  the  new  crop  and  the 
carry-over  of  old  oats,  was  only  about 
equal  to  the  average  farm  consumption 
during  the  past  five  years.  Neverthe- 
less sales  from  the  farm  have  been 
about  as  large  as  usual.  It  is  possible 
that  corn  is  being  substituted  for  oats 
on  the  farm,  otherwise  scarcity  is  prob- 
able before  the  next  crop  is  harvested. 
At  the  present  time  primary  receipts 
are  averaging  about  1,000,000  bushels 
per  week  less  than  the  average  rate  at 
which  oats  have  disappeared  into  con- 
sumptive, channels  since  the  crop  year 
started.  This  rate  is  not  making  a 
rapid  reduction  in  the  huge  visible  sup- 
ply of  667,231,000  bushels.  If  this  stock 
dwindles  rapidly  during  the  spring 
months  a  pronounced  upturn  in  values 
need  not  occasion  surprise. 

Cash  Grain  Markets. 

Cash  grain  prices  on  Jan.  19  were: 
Kansas  City — Wheat — No.  2  red, 
$1.16;  No.  3  red,  $1.12  to  $1.13;  No.  1 
hard  $1.11  to  $1.25;  No.  2  hard,  $1.10  to 
$1.25;  No.  3  hard,  $1.07  to  $1.23,  Corn: 
No.  2  yellow,  45c;  No.  2  mixed  and 
white,  44c.   Oats:  No.  3  white,  36y2c. 

Omaha — Corn:  No.  2  yellow,  40 %c 
to  40%c;  No.  2  mixed  and  white,  40%c. 
Oats:  No.  3  white,  33%c;  No.  4  white, 
33%c 

Moderate  Advance  in  Hay  Prices. 
Hay  prices  have  advanced  in  distrib- 
uting markets  since  the  latter  part  of 
December.  This  advance,  combined 
with  lower  freight  rates,  has  made  val- 
ues more  attractive  to  producers  in  sur- 
plus sections.  Demand  has  broadened 
slightly  since  the  first  of  the  year.  To- 
tal shipments  of  hay  from  the  surplus 
districts  up  to  the  middle  of  December 
were  unusually  light  according  to  offi- 
cial reports,  but  owing  to  the  lighter 
crop  the  supply  remaining  to  be  mar- 
keted is  not  larger  than  at  the  corre- 
sponding time  a  year  ago. 


Kansas  City — Prairie  upland  No.  1, 
$10@12;  No.  2,  $8@9.50;  No.  3,  $6@ 
7.50;  alfalfa,  choice,  $22@24;  No.  1,  $20 
@21.50;  standard,  $17@19.50;  No.  2,  ' 
$14@14.50;  No.  3,  $11.50(5)13.50;  clover 
mixed  light,  $13@14;  No.  1,  $10.50(5) 
12.50;  No.  2,  $7@10;  straw,  $6@7. 
Heavy  Production  Breaks  Egg  Market. 

The  break  in  the  egg  market  during 
the  first  part  of  January  is  said  to  be 
the  most  severe  ever  known  for  this 
season  of  the  year.  Prices  fell  about 
•10  per  cent  from  the  high  point  of  the 
season,  only  to  rally  10  or  12  cents  and 
then  start  downward  again.  Production 
has  been  stimulated  by  cheap  feeds  and 
favorable  weather  combined  with  rela- 
tively high  prices  for  eggs,  so  that  re- 
ceipts at  the  leading  cities  are  running 
more  than  25  per  cent  larger  than  at 
the  corresponding  time  last  year.  An 
increase  in  the  rate  of  consumption  also  ' 
is  evident,  but  it  is  less  marked  than 
the  increase  in  production.  The  course 
of  the  market  for  the  rest  of  the  winter 
depends  upon  whether  .prices  have  de- 
clined far  enough  to  offset  the  increased 
supply  available. 

Kansas  City — Eggs:  Firsts,  31c;  sec- 
onds, 21c.  Live  poultry — Ducks,  19c; 
broilers,  21c;  springs,  16c;  geese,  16c; 
heavy  hens,  21c;  light  hens,  18c;  roost- 
ers, 10c;  turkeys,  38c. 
Butter  Production  Exceeds  Last  Year. 

As  in  the  egg  market,  an  increase  in 
butter  production  has  been  the  domi- 
nant factor  in  the  last  few  weeks.  From 
numerous  sections,  including  some  of 
the  range  states,  reports  are  coming  in 
of  efforts  to  increase  herds  of 
dairy  cows  and  the  results  are  showing 
up  in  the  form  of  an  increase  of  about  > 
40  per  cent  in  the  make  of  creamery 
butter  as  reported  to  the  trade,  and  a 
corresponding  increase  in  the  receipts 
of  butter  at  the  four  leading  cities.  In 
addition,  butter  consumption  has  in- 
creased relatively  less  than  egg  con-  £ 
sumption,  and  large  imports  of  butter 
from  Denmark,  New  Zealand,  Australia 
and  the  Argentine  have  arrived.  New 
Zealand  butter  has  been  quoted  recent- 
ly as  low  as  23  %c  c.  i.  f.  The  duty  is 
6  cents  additional.  About  20,000  boxes 
arrived  at  San  Francisco  recently,  sev- 
eral cars  of  which  have  been  sent  over- 
land. 

Prices  for  92  score  fresh  butter  on 
January  19  were:  Chicago,  32%c;  New 
York,  37c;  Boston,  36c;  Philadelphia, 

35c. 

Potato  Movement  Heavy. 

The  movement  of  potatoes  for  the  en- 
tire country  for  the  season  to  date  is 
the  heaviest  on  record,  exceeding  that 
of  last  year  by  nearly  17,000  cars.  Col- 
orado ranks  fifth  at  the  present  time 
in  weekly  shipments.  The  movement 
has  increased  since  the  first  of  the 
year,  but  prices  have  held  fairly  well 
Sacked  Rurals  and  Pearls,  U.  S.  Grad 
No.  1,  in  wagon  loads,  are  bringing 
mostly  $1.30  per  100  pounds  at  Colora- 
do shipping  points. 


it 
le 
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News  of  the  Farm  Bureaus. 

(Continued  from  Page  8.) 
was  purchased,  delivered  on  board  ship 
at  the  ports  of  New  Orleans,  Baltimore 
and  New  York.  Since  all  of  the  corn 
must  be  shipped  in  60  days,  if  the  max- 
imum number  of  lives  is  to  be  saved,  the 
committee  determined  to  mako  purchases 
on  a  basis  of  f.  o.  b..  thus  doing  away 
with  the  necessity  for  setting  up  a  large 
buying  and  shipping  organization  all 
over  the  country.  The  grain  is  pur- 
chased upon  Federal  grades  and  insoec-. 
tion,  several  scores  of  bids  being' re^V 
ceived  each  day  in  New  York.  The  low- 
est bids  on  the  quality  and  amounts  de- 
sired are  accepted.  Statements  have  been 
made  to  the  effect  that  the  Russians  do 
not  or  will  not  eat  corn.  I  am  not  ac- 
curately informed  as  to  the  fopd  prefer- 
ences of  the  Russians,  but  T  am  sure 
that  people  starving  in  the  famine  areas 
who  are  now  eating  bark  from  trees, 
roots,  clay,  etc.,  are  not  going  to  starve 
in  preference  to  eating  corn.  We  are 
shipping  the  corn  ungrnund  and  will 
continue  to  do  so,  since  it  will  arrive  IjHL 
perfect  order  during  cold  weather.  lOaeh 
community  In  the  famine  section  has  an 
old-fashioned  stone  mill  which  can  grind 
the  corn  very  easily  and  the  Russians 
are  anxious  to  do  the  work.  Ry  ship- 
ping  the  corn  whole,  the  Russians  will  | 
have  the  benefit  of  the  corn  oil.  found  I 
mostly  in  the  germ,  which  would  be  ex- 
tracted if  the  corn  were  milled  in  this 
country  and  shipped  in  the  usual  con- 
dition. These  starving  people  need  the.  I 
oil  as  much  as  they  need  the  corn." 


300.000  Petition  for  Peace.— More  than 
a  quarter  of  a  million  signatures  of 
farmers,  members  of  the  A.  K.  R.  F.. 
«rer<  presented  to  1  he  President  on  Jan- 
uary :!.  The  judgment  of  President  Hard- 
ing In  calling  the  Conference  on  Limita- 
tion of  Armament  and  his  efforts  to  fur- 
t  h  r  the  ca  use  of  permanent  pea  re  were 
popularly  approved.  Some  .'!()(), 000  farm- 
ers, in  their  petitions,  endorsed  the  work 
for  reduction  In  the  number  of  warships 
and  other  warcraft  maintained  by  the 
leading  nations,  and  prayed  for  smaller 
Htandlnc.  armies.  The  petition's  eartlC 
from  almost  half  of  the  states  In  the 
tJnlon  and  carried  the  signatures  of  na- 
tional leaders  ns  well  as  the  names  of 
farm  people  from  the  most  remote  sec- 
tions. 
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The  Rural  Household 

Questions  about  home  problems  promptly  answered  by  letter  and  through 
the  magazine.  Letters  from  women  containing  helpful  suggestions  for  im- 
provement of  rural  life  are  always  welcome.  Address  all  communications  to 
Editor  Home  Department,  Western  Farm  Life,  Denver,  Colorado. 


Opportunity. 
Master  of  human  destinies  am  I. 
Fame,  love  and  fortune  on  my  footsteps 
wait. 

Cities  and  fields  I  walk;  I  penetrate 
Deserts  and  seas  remote,  and,  passing  by 
Hovel,  and  mart,  and  palace,  soon  or  late 
I  knock  unbidden  once  at  every  gate! 
If  sleeping,  wake — if  feasting,  rise  be- 
fore 

I  turn  av.  ay.    It  is  the  hour  of  fate. 
And  they   who  follow  me  reach  every 

Mortals  desire,  and  conquer  every  foe 
Save  death;  but  those  who  doubt  or  hes- 
itate, 

Condemned  to  failure,  penury  and  woe, 
Seek  me  in  vain  and  uselessly  implore — 
1  answer  not,  and  I  return  no  more. 

— John  J.  Ingalls. 


Mrs.  Rodgers  Tells  About 

The  Atlanta  Convention. 

Much  interesting  information  was 
given  to  the  State  Farm  Bureau  by  Mrs. 
J.  M.  Rodgers  of  Wellington,  one  of  the 
Colorado  women  who  attended  the  Na- 
tional Farm  Bureau  meeting  at  Atlanta 
in  November.  Her  report  included 
among  other  things,  a  digest  of  the  ad- 
dress delivered  by  Mrs.  Izetta  Brown, 
of  Kingwood,  West  Virginia,  who  was 
formerly  an  actress.  Mrs.  Brown  lives 
on  a  dairy  farm.  She  gave  her  address, 
which  was  entitled  "Whither,"  in  cos- 
tume, composed  of  a  cloak,  a  hat,  and  a 
pair  of  glasses.  Mrs.  Rodgers  gives  the 
following  account  of  her  talk: 

"After  telling  the  trials  of  old-time 
farm  women  is  it  any  wonder  that  our 
health  broke,  that  many  of  us  went  to 
the  mad  house,  that  city  folks  began  to 
feel  the  pity  and  interest  in  the  down- 
trodden, faithful  toiling  farm  woman? 

"The  famous  Committee  of  Seventeen 
was  formed  to  study  grain  marketing. 
We  women  laid  aside  our  dark  glasses. 
(Here  she  took  off  her  glasses.)  The 
world  was  indeed  beginning  to  look 
brighter  and  more  hopeful.  The  bril- 
liant Committee  of  Fifteen  was  formed 
to  study  the  livestock  problem  and  their 
reports  and  progress  and  fulfilled  prom- 
ises made  us  take  on  a  deeper  note  in 
our  voices.  Farmers  were  beginning 
actually  to  stand  together  and  receive 
the  benefits  that  come  from  unity. 

"The  legislative  committee  reports 
and  results  in  the  agricultural  bloc 
brought  our  shoulders  still  higher.  The 
importance  and  the  power  of  our  coun- 
try's basic  industry  began  to  be  real- 
ized. 

"The  feet  of  the  Farm  Bureau  Feder- 
ation were  firmly  planted  in  these  econ- 
omic and  financial  committees.  The 
head  we  will  call  the  legislative  com- 
mittee and  suddenly,  last  year  the  Fed- 
eration developed  its  real  body,  when 
it  opened  its  heart  to  the  farm  women. 
We  felt  that  the  lid  (here  she  removed 
her  hat)  was  removed,  as  it  were.  We 
were  welcomed  as  partners  and  we  felt 
a  new  life  beginning  to  throb  through 
our  old  selves.  Then,  for  nearly  a  year 
we  waited  thus.  The  feet,  the  arms 
and  the  head  of  the  Federation  were 
too  busy,  to  remember  that  in  a  wild 
moment  at  Indianapolis  it  had  admit- 
ted it  had  a  heart! 

"We  women  were  just  thinking  we 
must  draw,  after  all,  to  our  old  hope- 
less outlook  and  were  reaching  for  our 
dark  glasses  when  the  news  flashed  to 
us  that  President  Howard  had  appoint- 
ed a  woman's  committee  to  investigate, 
advise  and  nurture  thi£  body  of  the 
Federation;  the  heart,  in  other  words, 
the  home.  With  that  news,  the  last 
vestige  of  the  down-trodden,  forgotten 
farm  woman  idea  was  flung  off!  (Here 
she  threw  aside  her  cloak.) 

"Now,  I  stand  as  the  happy,  hopeful 
farm  woman  of  the  future,  waiting  to 
go  forward  with  you  in  building  up  the 
successful,  happy,  prosperous  farm  life 
and  home  of  the  future. 

"At  our  meeting  yesterday,  we  went 
on  record  as  desiring  no  further  pub- 
licity as  over-burdened  and  down-trod- 
den. We  do  not  wish  to  be  pitied  nor 
patronized.  We  want  to  work  for  the 
improvement  of  farm  life  conditions, 
oat  not  particularly  as  a  woman's  com- 
mittee. Home  is  the  place  for  two,  man 
and  woman  working  together.  What 
benefits  one,  benefits  the  other.  Have 
you  ever  found  the  farm  women  work- 
nig,  slaving  by  themselves,  for  them- 
selves? No.  And  we  don't  want  to  be- 
gin now.  We  want  to  work  with  and  for 
our  men  folks.  We  prefer  a  joint  im- 
portant committee  to  present  a  pro- 
gram that  will  so  vitalize  our  message 
that  no  matter  how  isolated  the  com- 
munity, the  farm   woman    there  will 


raise  her  head,  clear  her  vision  and 
stretch  forth  her  hand  to  join  this  de- 
termined effort  to  bring  to  us  whatever 
we  may  wish  of  the  labor  saving  de- 
vices and  to  make  the  world  see  how 
many  natural  blessings  we  already  en- 
ioy. 

"Men,  by  your  successful  organiza- 
tion and  co-operation,  you  have  made 
this  new  co-operative  farm  woman  pos 
sible.  Farm  women  are  not  militant 
in  any  sense  of  the  word  and  those  of 
us  who  have  cast  aside  the  old  ideas  of 
isolation,  stand  waiting  for  your  act- 
ual, individual  and  collective  encourage- 
ment and  financial  backing  to  carry  on 
this  human  side  of  the  farm  bureau 
work." 

Since  the  conclusion  of  the  Atlanta 
meeting,  Mrs.  W.  G.  Jamison  of  La 
Veta,  Colo.,  has  been  appointed  the  rep- 
resentative from  the  far  west  on  the 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  committee 
that  will  work  out  a  program  for  wom- 
en's work  in  that  organization. 


On  Farm  Hospitality. 

We  are  interested  in  "Farm  Hospi- 
tality" as  we  have  been  through  the 
mill,  and  know  whereof  we  speak.  Have 
been  in  the  west  for  forty  years.  Dur- 
ing that  time  we  have  met  people.  Some 
were  the  tops  and  some  were  far  from 
it.  A  person  can  generally  size  them 
up  after  they  "feed"  and  many  times 
before.  Yet  in  the  early  day.  it  was  the 
best  one  could  do.  We  were  on  the 
range  and  we  must  say  "how"  to  every 
one  that  sought  shelter  or  wanted  a 
meal. 

As  the  range  was  settled  there 
seemed  to  be  a  different  kind  of  "bird" 
that  wanted  shelter  than  there  used  to 
be  when  the  country  was  new.  As  pas- 
tures took  the  place  of  range  there  was 
no  need  of  "tying  up"  for  the  night,  as 
we  could  make  home  every  time  while 
riding  pasture. 

Some  persons  had  to  be  shown  that 
our  hospitality  was  limited  and  in  order 
to  impress  it  on  their  mind  we  have  a 
notice  put  in  a  conspicuous  place  so 
that  those  who  "run  may  read,"  and  we 
find  our  grub  bill  has  diminished  ex- 
ceedingly since  we  put  it  up.  It  reads 
as  follows:  "We  have  kept  open  house 
nigh  forty  years;  there  is  an  end  of  all 
things,  this  is  one  of  them.  If  you  must 
stay,  our  pi-ices  you  must  pay.  Neigh- 
bors welcome." 

We  have  noticed  the  city  chap  was 
the  one  who  thought  what  the  granger 
furnished  the  table  with  cost  merely  a 
fraction  to  supply  and  the  "hayseed" 
was  all  right  if  he  only  was  told  what 
a  fine  ranch,  cattle,  and  buildings  he 
had,  and  that  would 'pay  the  bill.  One 
thing  we  have  noticed,  they  don't  want 
their  "country  cousins"  visiting  their 
homes  in  the  city,  and  they  steer  clear 
of  the  granger  if  about  meal  time. 

Many  times  hunters  would  make  it  a 
point  to  call  around  about  dinner,  sup- 
per, or  to  tie  up  for  the  night  on  having 
heard  or  known  us,  by  us  trading  in  the 
city  and  perhaps  trading  at  their  store. 
But  we  notice  they  didn't  give  us  the 
articles.  As  long  as  the  good  wife  will 
wear  herself  out  putting  up  fine  meals 
and  doing  chamber  work  for  a  certain 
element,  just  so  long  they  will  play 
the  leech  if  not  told  "there  is  an  end 
of  all  things  and  this  is  one  of  them." 

We  all  love  company,  yet  we  like  to 
pick  the  same,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
know  we  have  friends  and  we  enjoy 
their  society.  Nothing  does  us  more 
good  and  gives  us  more  pleasure  than 
to  have  an  old-timer  come  'round  and 
make  us  a  visit,  talk  over  old  times, 
speak  of  those  who  have  made  the 
last  round-up,  asking  about  Bill  or  Jim, 
who  became  a  "big  one"  but  went  glim- 
mering during  the  drouth;  of  the  big 
herds,  the  big  round-ups,  of  the  punch- 
ers who  settled  down,  married,  went  to 
ranching  and  "grew  up  with  the  coun- 
try" as  the  smoke  from  our  pipes 
twined  in  unison  to  the  ceiling.  As  we 
looked  up  we  were  reminded  many  of 
our  castles  we  had  built  had  floated  as 
silently  away  as  our  "terbacker"  smoke, 
was  doing. — A.  P.,  Sheridan,  Wyo. 


Last 
Spoonful 
Same  as 

the  First 


Aids  in  Home  Nursing. 

The  simply  equipped  medicine  chest 
and  a  knowledge  of  how  to  use  it  may 
often  prevent  serious  illness  in  the 
home.  Everything  should  be  carefully 
labeled,  particularly  poisons.  The  chest 
should  be  kept  above  the  reach  of  chil- 


Calumet  is  made  under  such  exacting  condi- 
tions— packed  in  such  a  scientific  manner,  that  its  leav- 
ening strength  and  purity  never  vary.  It  retains  its 
original  strength  for  months  after  leaving  the  factories. 

When  you  tip  the  can  to  get  the  last  spoonful, 

you  know  your  baking  will  turn  out  all  right— the  last 
spoonful  is  the  same  as  the  first.  This  uniform  quality  of 

CALUMET 

BAKING  POWDER 

is  cause  for  its  big  demand.  Housewives 

know  they  can  depend  upon  the  results  obtained — 
that  climatic  conditions  or  temperature  cannot  de- 
teriorate its  positive  leavening  power. 

When  you  buy  baking  powder  remember  these  facts — that 
a  uniform  leavener  means  bakings  that  do  not  vary  in 
quality— that  Calumet  is  uniform. 

A  pound  can  of  Calumet  contains  full  16  oz.  Some  baking  powders  come  in 
12  ounce  instead  of  16  ounce  cans.  Be  sure  you  get  a  lb.  when  you  want  it 


dren  and  carefully  locked.  It  should 
contain  these  items: 

Castor  oil. 

Boric  acid  solution. 

Boric  acid  powder  or  witch  hazel. 

Aromatic  spirits  of  ammonia. 

Lime  water.  , 

Carron  oil. 

Alcohol  95  per  cent. 

Eye  cup. 

Pieces  of  old  clean  linen. 

Bandaging  of  1,  2  and  3  inch. 

Yard  of  sterile  gauze. 

Jar  of  sterile  absorbent  cotton. 

Forceps. 

Scissors. 

Adhesive  tape. 

Drinking  tube.  , 

Epsom  salts. 

Soda. 

Carboljzed  vaseline. 
Paper  safety  pins. 
Iodine. 

It  is  best  to  keep  only  a  small  amount 
of  the  home  remedies  on  hand  and  re- 
place them  as  needed  with  fresh  stock. 

Before  attempting  to  treat  a  wound, 
the  hands  should  be  scrubbed  thorough- 
ly with  brush,  soap  and  water.  Make 
certain  that  finger  nails  are  clean.  Scis- 
sors used  in  cutting  gauze  should  first 
be  boiled  or  washed  with  soap  and  wa- 
ter and  wiped  off  with  alcohol. 

General  Treatment  for  Poisons — 
Emetics : 

Mustard  and  water. 

Salt  and  water. 

Plenty  of  lukewarm  water. 

Cathartics : 

Salts. 

Castor  oil. 

2.  Stimulant — Black  coffee,  aromatic 
spirits  of  ammonia  %  teaspoon  to  a 
third  cup  of  hot  water. 
-  3.  Poisons  and  their  antidotes: 

Carbolic  Acid — Lime  water  and  milk, 
equal  parts. 

Nitric  or  Oxalic  Acid — Chalk,  whit- 
ing or  plaster.  Give  which  ever  is  near- 
est. 

Silver  Nitrate — Strong  salt  solution. 

Ammonia — Vinegar  or  lemon  juice 
following  castor  or  olive  oil. 

Arsenic — Milk  and  white  of  egg,  or 
flour  and  water. 

Bichloride  of  Mercury — White  of  egg 
(white  of  two  eggs  and  pint  of  water). 

Opium — Strong  hot  coffee,  keep  pa- 


tient awake,  using  artificial  respiration. 

Poison  Ivy — Wash  in  3  per  cent  so- 
lution of  boric  acid  solution,  followed  by 
zinc  ointment. — Organized  Farming. 

Preserving  Cider  by  Sulphite. 

Cider  can  be  preserved  in  a  fresh 
sweet  condition  or  after  it  has  under- 
gone the  desired  amount  of  alcoholic 
fermentation  according  to  Walter  G. 
Sackett  of  the  Colorado  Experiment 
Station,  by  adding  sulphite  of  lime. 
Dissolve  one-eighth  to  one-fourth  ounce 
sulphite  of  lime  in  a  quart  of  the  cider 
to  be  squeezed;  add  this  to  three  quarts 
more  of  cider  and  mix  thoroughly  in 
the  jug.  After  standing  several  days 
it  will  be  ready  to  bottle. 


How  to  Clean  Plumes. 

Use  large  china  bowl  which  is  per- 
fectly dry.  Pour  in  1  pint  gasoline  and 
wash  feathers  in  this  to  remove  worst 
of  dirt.  Empty  and  wipe  the  bowl  dry, 
then  pour  in  another  pint  gasoline  and 
mix  two  tablespoons  wheat  flour.  Stir 
until  a  thin  paste  is  formed.  Lay  feath- 
er in  paste  and  wash  from  stem  out  by 
rubbing  with  ends  of  your  fingers.  Do 
not  rub  back  and  forth  as  this  ruffles 
flues.  Squeeze  gasoline  out  by  draw- 
ing feather  through  closed  hand.  Shake 
in  air  until  almost  dry  and  roll  feather 
in  cornstarch.  This  does  not  remove 
the  curl  from  feathers  as  does  washing 
in  soap  and  water.  Feathers  and  plumes 
cleaned  by  this  method  can  be  made  to 
look  like  new. 


Forfeiture  of  a  Lease. 

If  A  leases  his  land  to  B  for  ten  years 
and  B  does  noi  live  up  to  the  lease,  can 
A  order  him  to  move,  and  if  so.  can  he 
make  him  vacate  on  If  or  30  days'  no- 
tice, or  can  B  hold  it  till  the  first  day 
of  March,  whep  the  first  year  is  up?  If 
B  has  a  straw  pilt.  will  he  be  allowed  to 
move  it.  or  does  it  remain  on  the  place  as 
manure?  If  A  sells  his  place  will  that 
break  the  lease,  or  can  B  hold  the  place 
where  it  isn't  spoken  of  in  the  lease. — 
Old  Subscriber.  Custer  County.  Colo. 

Notice  of  forfeiture  may  be  given 
and  then  suit  to  regain  possession  of 
the  property  may  be  brought.  The 
straw  may  be  moved.  The  lease  goes 
with  the  land  and  is  good  until  it  ex- 
pires, unless  forfeited. — Hamlet  J.  Bar- 
ry, 726  Equitable  Bldg.,  Denver. 


Thrift  is  shorthand  for  "Waste  n< 
want  not." 
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Frantz's  Famous  Winter-Laying  Leghorns 


500  Pullets  Laid  22,660  Eggs'" EE*- 

(While  other  breeds  and  strains  were  boarding  free.) 

We  sold  the  eggs  on  the  -market  for  $1,400  and  produced  them  with 
$250  worth  of  feeds.  $1,150  Profit  in  3  Months.  They  Will  Do  the  Same 
for  You,  as  they  have  done  for  Thousands  and  Thousands  of  others. 


Mrs.  Kelly  McEndoffer,  Denver,  sold 
*$2,100  worth  of  eggs  from  325  pullets 
in  one  year. 

A.  V.  Brooks,  California,  gave  our 
stock  a  trial  last  year.  It  proved  more 
than  good,  and  this  season  he  wired 
for  7,200  hatching  eggs. 

A  Kansas  City  man  sold  $75  worth 


r 


of  eggs  daily  in  winter  from  less  than 
2,000  pullets;  feed  cost  per  day,  $20. 

E.  Lambuth,  Canon  City,  also  sold 
$2,200  worth  of  winter  eggs  from  750 
pullets  in  1  months. 

J.  L.  Safeblade.  Illinois,  gathered 
246  eggs  in  December  from  12  pullets. 


We  have  more  than  proven  our  claims,  and  if  you  want  the  WINTER 
EGGS  AND  BIG  PROFITS  you  MUST  HAVE  FRANTZ'S  WINTER  LAY- 
ING LEGHORNS.  RESULTS  ARE  CERTAIN  when  purchased  direct 
from  us.  GUARANTEED  FERTILE  HATCHING  EGGS  and  50,000 
STRONG  CHICKS  alive  at  your  door  at  prices  you  are  SURE  to  make  big 
profits.   Come  and  see  us.  Write 

Osee  C.  Frantz,  Box  F,  Rocky  Ford,  Colo. 


W%LACE  Your 
Mi 


Order  Now  for  EGGS  OR  BABY  CHICKS 

From  Our  Bred-to-Lay 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 


The  FOWLER  EGG  FARM  STRAIN  OF  LEGHORNS  has  been  bred  for  egg*.  Hoganized  i>nd 
type-tested  for  so  many  years  that  they  will  give  you  a  LARGER  FLOCK  AVERAGE  of  big 

white  eggs  and  make  you  more  real  money  than  any  other 
6train  of  Leghorns  in  the  west.  Our  customers  say  so  when 
sending  back  year  after  year  for  mcr.  egg"  .;i  cr.icks  from 
The  Fowler  Egg  Farm.  A  customer  at  Avondale,  Colo., 
writes:  "Can  I  get  500  chicks  in  March  c  I  bought  500 
from  you  last  year;  raised  238  pullets  and  221  cockerels. 
I  had  2,000  chicks  in  all  from  four  other  poultry  farms. 
Your  chicks  were  by  far  the  best  and  healthiest  that  "1  re- 
ceived. I  cannot  say  too  much  for  the  QUALITY  of  your 
stock;  they  are  just  as  fine  as  can  be  had."  These  kind  of 
letters  and  repeat  orders  are  what  count.  There  is  a  reason. 
After  many  years  af  careful  breeding  and  selecting  for  increased  egg  produc- 
tion we  have  developed  a  strain  of  extra  large  Leghorns  that  lay  big  white  eggs.  Our  pullets 
mature  quick,  many  laying  at  4  months  and  18  days  and  weighing  4  to  5  pounds  in  less  than 
9  months.  The  long  deep  bodied  kind  with  large  looped  and  folding  combs.  You  cannot  get 
better  laying  stock  at  twice  our  prices,  no  matter  where  you  go.  Write  for  Catalog,  prices 
and  facts  from  customers  before  you  buy  eggs  or  chicks.^  Its  free  and  tells  all.  Write 

FOWLER  EGG  FARM,  Route  1-B,  Fowler,  Colo. 


getFOWLER  EGG 
FARM 

LEGHORNS 
for  EGGS 


B LAKELAND  Stands  for  QUALITY 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns 
Blakeland  Exhibition  Leghorns 


Winners,  first  pullef.  St.  Joseph,  JIa., 

fourth,  hen;  fifth,  pullet. 


1919;  Kansas  City.  1920,  first  cock: 
second,  young  pen;  third,  old  pen;  foiTrth,  hen;  fifth,  pullet.  1922,  Denver, 
fourth,  young  pen. 

BLAKELAND  BUSINESS  LEGHORNS 

JleavicNt  laying  strain  in  America,  trapnesSed  and  pedigreed  for  10  Yth. 

Egg  records  from  200  to  292  eggs  per  year.  Winners  heavy-laying  class, 
Denver,  1920,  first  cock,  first  cockerel,  first,  second,  third,  fourth  hens;  first, 

fecond,  fourth,  fifth  pullets;  first  in  egg  laying  contest.     In  1921  they  won 
rst,  second,  third,  fourth  cocks;  first,  fourth  cockerels;  first,  second,  third, 
fourth  hens;  fourth  young  pen,  and  finally  the  Sweepstake  Cup. 

ORDER  NOW,  BREEDERS,  CHICKS,  EGf.S. 
Write  for  Catalog. 

BLAKELAND  FARMS,  Littleton,  Colo. 


LOWER'S  POULTRY  FARM 

ARVADA,  COLORADO. 

Has  developed  a  strain  of  all-year  laying  Single  Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds 
that  will  lift  your  mortKaue  and  put  you  In  the  way  of  making  money  with 
poultry.    IlrNcrlptlvr  Itooklrt  on  llc<|iie»t. 

STOCK,  BOOS  FOR  HATCHING,  BABY  CHICKS. 


SUNRISE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Bred  for  heavy  winter  vkk  production,  and  they  do  It.  100  pullets  laid1  In  the 
thrne  winter  months  4.848  ckkh,  and  better  results  later.  You  can  do  the 
flame  when  the  whiter  ckk  Ih  bred  In  them.  Give  our  winter-laying  Leghorns 
a  obftnee  and  you  will  he  convinced.  Write  now  and  get  our  price  list  on 
guaranteed  fertile  hatching  >  kkh  and  husky  strong  baby«  chicks  that  will 
live,  from  free  range  locks.  We  have  a  few  matured  cockerels  for  this  year'fl 
breeding  for  sale,  from  $2  up  to  $5. 

si  MUM-:   POULTRY  FARM, 
P.  VY.  Mtnnhrldtcr  A   Son,  R.  H.  .'«,  Rocky  Ford,  Colo. 


BABY  CHICKS  AND  HATCHING  EGGS 

FROM  MKRK'S  FAMOUS  STRAIN  OF  S.  0.  WHITE  LflGHOn  NN.  that  have 
the  laying  habit  bred  Into  them  through  years  of  patient  selecting  and  care- 
ful  mating,  and  have  the  vitality  to  maintain  It.  Send  today  for  circular 
and  price  list.    We  guarantee  to  please  you  und  our  prices  will  surprise  you. 

MERK'S  POULTRY  FARM,   Box  W,   ROCKY  FORD,  COLO. 


Profitable  Farm  Poultry 

W.  E.  VAPLON. 

Questions  about  the  farm  flock  promptly  answered  by 
letter.  Free  advice  on  all  phases  of  poultry  production. 
Address  all  inquiries  to  Poultry  Department,  Western 
Farm  Life,  Denver,  Colorado. 


National  Western  Poultry  Show. 

PAUL  C.  JAMISON. 
-Even  the  least  optimistic  declare  the 
poultry  show  which  was  a  feature  of 
the  National  Western  Stock  Show  at 
Denver,  January  14 — 21,  the  best  ever 
held  in  the  west.  There  were  1,500 
birds  of  all  colors  and  descriptions  en- 
tered. The  Rhode  Island  Red  classes 
led  with  500  entries.  The  show  room 
was  crowded  with  visitors  from  the 
time  the  doors  opened  Monday  morning 
until  they  closed  Saturday  night. 

The  fifth  district  of  the  Rhode  Island 
Red  Club  of  America  awarded  $800  in 
special  prizes  for  Reds  in  an  effort  to 
stimulate  greater  interest  in  exhibiting. 
They  surely  succeeded.  There  were 
seventy-five  single-comb  Rhode  Island 
Red  Cockerels  entered  in  one  class.  The 
Red  Club  is  working  hard  to  secure  the 
national  convention  and  show  for  Col- 
orado this  year. 

Judges  James  A.  Tucker  of  Michigan, 
George  M.  Wells  of  Wisconsin  and  P. 
M.  Pierce  of  Denver,  declare  that  the 
quality  of  the  birds  shown  in  Denver  j 
this  year  was  excellent,  comparing  fav-; 
orably  with  the  National  Coliseum  show 
in  Chicago  and  the  Madison  Square 
Garden  show  in  New  York  City. 

After  the  awards  were  made  two  hun- 
dred ribbon  winners  cackled  and  crowed 
throughout  the  exhibition  room.  We 
dare  say  their  owners  did  some  crowing 
also.  They  surely  had  a  right  to  be- 
cause the  competition  was  severe.  When 
a  person  can  breed  and  fit  birds  that 
will  win  in  classes  of  seventy-five  en- 
tries, he  has  a  right  to  push  out  his 
chest  a  little. 

Fifty  poultry  exhibitors  were  present 
from  California,  New  Mexico,  Oregon, 
Washington,  Nebraska,  Kansas  and 
Utah,  besides  the  long  list  of  Colorado 
breeders. 

The  complete  list  of  prize  winners 
follows: 

BUFF  ORPINGTONS. 

Cocks — R.  M.  Karns,  Timnath,  Colo,  1st;  A.  C. 
Andrews,  Miller,  Neb.,  2d;  D.  Townsend,  Edge- 
water,  Colo.,  3d;  Mrs.  E.  P.  Donhardt,  Brighton, 
Colo.,  4th;  John  Bowen,  Littleton,  Colo.,  5th. 

Hens — John  Skinner,  Herman,  Neb.;  1st;  R. 
M.  Karns,  2d;  B.  D.  Townsend,  3d,  4th;  A.  C. 
Andrews,   5th.  • 

Cockerels — R.  M.  Karns,  1st,  2d;  A.  C.  An- 
drews, 3d;  B.  D.  Townsend,  4th,  5th. 

Pullets—John  Smihula,  Fort  Collins,  1st;  A.- 
C.  Andrews,  4th;  R.  M.  Karns,  3d,  5th;  B.  D. 
Townsend,  2d. 

Young  Pens — B.  D.  Townsend,  1st,  3d,  4th; 
R.  M.  Karns,  2d;  J.  T.  Maner,  5th. 

Old  Pens — B.  D.  Townsend,  1st,  2d,  5th;  R.  M. 
Karns,  3d;  John  Bowen,  4th. 

PARTRIDGE  ROCKS. 

Cocks — C.  R.  Bingaman,  Yuma,  Colo.,  1st;  J. 
0.  Sledge,  Denver,  2d. 

Hens — C.  R.  Bingaman,  1st,  4th;  J.  O.  Sledge, 
2d,  8d. 

Cockerels — J.  0.  Sledge,  1st,  2d. 

Pullets — J.  O.  Sledge,  1st,  2d. 

Young  Pens — J.  0.  Sledge,  1st. 

S.  C.  BUFF  LEGHORNS. 

Cocks — Fred  Monroe,  Denver,  1st. 

Hens — Fred  Monroe,  1st,  2d,  3d,  4th;  Alice 
Byers,  Denver,  5th. 

Cockerels — Fred  Monroe,  1st,  2d;  Alice  Byers, 
3d. 

Pullets — F.  H.  Monroe,  1st,  2d. 
Young   Pens — Fred   Monroe,  1st. 

S.  C.  ANCONAS. 
Cocks — James  Clevenger,  Rocky  Ford,  Colo., 

1st. 

Hens — James  Clevenger,  1st;  C.  E.  Leisenring, 
Denver,  2d,  3d. 

Cockerels — James  Clevenger,  1st,  2d,  3d; 
Charles  Hawkins,  Englewood,  4th. 

Pullets — James  Clevenger,  1st,  2d;  C.  E.  Lei- 
senring, 3d,   iih.  5th. 

SILVER  SPANGLED  HAMBURGS. 

Hens — M.  F.  Yegge,  Denver,  1st. 

Cockerels — M.  F.  Ycggc,  1st. 

Pullets — M.  F.  Ycgge,  1st. 

BARRED  ROCKS— DARK. 

Cocks — W.  J.  Hooker,  Colorado  Springs,  1st; 
Win.  O.  Keanmaster,  Englewood,  2d;  Henry  Kranz, 
Colorado  Springs,  3d;  G.  W.  Scott,  Fort  Collins, 
4th. 

Hens — Wm.  Keanmaster,  1st,  2d;  G.  W.  Scott, 
Sd;  Wm.  DeReus,  "Denver,  8d;  Henry  Kranz,  4th; 
Horace  Beardsley,  Eugene  Ore.,  5th. 

Cockerels — Wm.  Keanmaster,  1st;  G.  W.  Scott, 
2d;  Benj.  Scott.  Denver,  3d;  Henry  Kranz,  4th; 
Horace  Beardsley,  Eugene,  Ore.,  5th. 

Pullets — Wm.  Keanmaster,  1st;  T.  0.  White- 
head, Colorado  Spring*,  2d;  J.  O.  Watts,  Eugene, 
Ore.,  3d;  Win.  DcRciim,  4tli;  Wm.  Kcannianter, 
5th. 

Young  Pens — Wm.  Keanmaster,  1st;  Wm.  Dc 
Reus,  2d;  J.  O.  Watts,  3d;  Geo.  W.  Scott,  4th; 
V.  L.  Smith,  Englewood,  5th. 

Old  Pens — Wm.  Keanmaster,  1st;  O.  W.  Scott, 

2d. 

BAR  RED  ROCKS— LIGHT. 

C4ck* — Ilorace  Beardsley,  1st;  n.  TT.  Chase, 
Colorado  Springs,  2d. 

Hens — Wm,  Kranmuater,  1st,  3d,  4th;  Benj. 
Hcott,  Denver,  2d;  II.  H.  Chase,  5th. 

Cockerel* — Benj.  Hcott,  1st,  3d;  Neils  R.  Nell- 
son,  !d,  4th;  O.  W.  Scott,  6th. 

Pullet* — Win.  Keanmiister,  1st,  2d,  3d,  4th;  (!. 
VV.  Scott,  flth. 

Young  Pen* — Wm.  Kennmastor,  1st;  N.  R. 
Ni'llson,  2d;  Civile  E.  Join-*,  Nuiin,  Colo.,  3d;  G. 
W.  Hcott,  4 Hi. 

Old  Pen*— O.  W.  Scott,  l»t. 

WHITE  ORPINGTONS. 

Cock* — John  A.  Cairutlier*,  Colorado  'Springs, 


1st;  Alfred  Betts,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  2d. 
Hens — Alfred  Betts,  1st;  John  A.  Carruthers, 

2d. 

Cockerels — John  A.  Carruthers,  1st,  2d;  Alfred 

Betts,  3d. 

Pullets — John  A.  Carruthers,  1st,  3d;  Alfred 
Betts,  2d. 

SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  MINORCAS. 
Cockerels — G.  H.  Twining,  Englewood,  Colo., 

1st. 

Pullets — G.  H.  Twining,  1st. 

WHITE  ROCKS. 

Cocks — W.  M.  Matthews,  Advada,  Colo.,  1st; 
John  Jesser,  Denver,  2d,  3d;  D.  B.  Townsend, 
Edgewater,  Colo.,  4th;  W.  K.  Pfrimmer,  Yuma, 
Colo.,  5th. 

Hens — W.  M.  Matthews,  1st;  B.  D.  Townsend, 
2d/>  4th,  5th;  F.-  L.  Toliver,  Ft.  Collins,  Colo.,  3d. 

Cockerels — F.  L.  Toliver,  1st,  4th,  5th;  VV.  M. 
Matthews,  2d;  B  .D.  Townsend,  3d. 

Pullets — F.  L.  Toliver,  1st;  B.  D.  Townsend, 
2d,  5th;  W.  M.  Matthews,  3d;  F.  L.  Toliver,  4th. 

Young  Pens — D.  B.  Townsend,  1st,  3d;  W.  M. 
Matthews,  2d;  John  Jesser,  4th;  F.  L.  Toliver,  0th. 

Old  Pens — B.  D.  Townsend,  1st,  4th;  F.  L. 
Toliver,  2d;  W..M.  Matthews,  3d. 

BUTTERCUPS. 

Cocks — J.  C.  Seevers,  Las  Animas,  Colo.,  1st, 
2d. 

Hens — J.  O.  Seevers,  1st,  2d. 

Cockerels — J.  O.  Seevers,  1st. 

Pullets — J.  C.  Seevers,  1st,  2d. 

Young  Pens — J.  C.  Seevers,  1st. 

S.  C.  BROWN  LEGHORNS — DARE. 

Cocks— G.  H.  Twining,  296Q  S.  Fox,  Engle- 
wood, Colo.,  1st;  H.  W.  Batehelder,  Sterling, 
Colo.,  2d. 

Hens— H.  M.  Batehelder,  1st. 

Cockerels — H.  M.  Batehelder,  1st,  2d;  G.  H. 
Twining,  3d. 

Pullets— G.  H.  Twining,  1st,  2d. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES. 

Cocks — Wm.  Stocker,  Denver,  1st,  2d;  Richard 
Matoush,  Julesburg,  Colo.,  3d. 

Hens — Mrs.  F.  G.  Luce,  Denver,  1st,  5th;  Rich- 
ard L.  Matoush,  2d;  Wm.  Stoucke,  3d;  Mrs.  Lov- 
ing, Pueblo,  Colo.,  3d. 

Cockerels— Wm.  Stocker,  1st,  2d,  3d;  Bra. 
Ida  Loving,  4  th,  5th. 

Pullets — Mrs.  F.  G.  Luce,  1st,  2d. 

Young  Pens — Mrs.  F.  G.  Luce,  let;  Ohag. 
Viestenz,  Loveland,  Colo.,  2d. 

Old  Pens — Geo.  W.  Dver,  Cedaredge,  Colo., 
1st;  Wm.  Stocker,  2d. 

BLACK  ORPINGTONS. 

Cockerels — W.  H.  Pyburn,  Yuma,  Colo.,  1st. 

Pullets — W.  R.  Pyburn,  1st,  2d. 

Young  Pens — Mary  Lossaso,  Denver,  1st,  2d. 
S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

Cocks — John  H.  Gover,  Denver,  1st,  2d,  3d. 
5th;  W.  H.  Sanders,  Wheatridge,  Colo.,  4th. 

Hens — W.  H.  Sanders,  1st,  3d;  John  H.  Gover, 
2d,  4th,  5th. 

Cockerels — J.  H.  Gover,  1st,  2d;  W.  H.  Sand- 
ers, 3d;  E.  J.  Bell,  Boidder,  Colo.,  4th;  A.  J. 
Byers,  Denver,  5th. 

Pullets — John  H.  Gover,  1st,  5th;  W.  H.  Sand- 
ers, 2d;  A.  J.  Byers,  3d;  Pete  Adler,  Fort  Mor- 
gan, 4th. 

Young  Pens — John  H.  Gover,  1st,  3d;  W.  H. 
Sanders,  2d,  5th;     M.  Blake  Kinkel,  Littleton, 

Colo.,  4th. 

Old  Pens — John  H.  Glover,  1st,  2d;    W.  ft. 

Sanders,  3d.' 

SILVER  WYANDOTTES. 
Cocks — Earl  Wood,  Gill,  Colo.,  1st. 
Hens — Mrs.  W.  A.  Smith,  Denver,  1st,  24 
Cockerels — Mrs.  A.  Smith,  1st,  2d,  4th;  Earl 

Wood,  3d. 

Pullets — Mrs.  A.  Smith,  1st;  Earl  Wood,  2d. 

BUFF  WYANDOTTES. 
Cockerels — M.  F.  Yegge,  Denver,  1st. 
Pullets — M.  F.  Yegge,  1st,  2d. 

WHITE  FACE  BLACK  SPANISH. 
Pens — W.  L.  Smith,  Englewood,  Colo.,  1" 

SPECKLED  SUSSEX. 
Cocks — H.  M.  Batehelder,  Sterling,  Colo., 
Hens — H.  M.  Batehelder,  1st,  2d. 

LIGHT  BRAMAHS. 
Cocks — Cornelia  Bovey,  Englewood,  Colo.,  1 
2d;  J.  Stephenson,  Englewood,  Colo.,  3d. 

Hens — Cornelia  Bovey,  1st,  2d;  J.  Stephen- 
son, 3d. 

Cockerels — Cornelia  Bovey,  1st,  2d,  3d;  E.  O. 
Mershimer,  Westminster,  4th;  J.  Stephenson,  5th. 

Pullets — Cornelia  Bovey,  1st,  2d,  4th;  J.  Ste- 
phenson, 3d. 

Young  Pens — Cornelia  Bovey,  1st. 

Old  Pens — Cornelia  Bovey,  1st;  J.  Stephen- 
son, 3d. 

WHITE  CRESTED  BLACK  POLISH. 
Cocks — Holland     Poultry     Farm,  Edgewater, 

Colo.,  1st. 

Cockerels — Holland  Poultry  '  Farm,  1st,  2d. 

Hens — Holland  Poultry  Farm,  1st,  2d. 

Pullets — Holland  Poultry  Farm,  1st. 
ROSE  COMB  REDS. 

Cocks — John  Elston,  Colorado  Springs,  1st; 
Mrs.  O.  E.  Lindstrom,  Wilcox,  Neb.,  2d,  3d,  Gth, 
,7th,  8th;  Holland  Poultry  Farm,  5th;  La  Belle 
Ranch,  Aurora,  9th;  A.  W.  Swcdherg,  Denver,  4th. 

Hens — Mrs.  C.  E.  Lindstrom,  1st,  2d;  Chas. 
Junker,  Cambridge,  Neb.,  5th;  A.  W.  Swcdherg, 
7th;  W.  H.  Hcuping,  3d.  Nth;  F.  R.  Schraedeft 
Littleton,  Colo.,  4th,  6th;  Mrs.  Fred  Reed,  Lou- 
vlers,  0th. 

Cockerels — Mrs.  O.  E.  Lindstrom,  2d,  3d,  5th, 
6th,  9th,  10th;  Chas.  Junker,  1st,  8th;  Mrs.  a 
E.  Lindstrom,  4th,  7th. 

Pullets — F.  It.  Schraeder,  1st;  Chas.  Junkcer, 
2d,  3d,  4th;  A.  W.  Swcdherg.  5th;  W.  H.  R tun- 
ing, Nth;  I. allelic  Ranch,  !)lh:  Lawrence  Carper, 
6th,   7th;  W.  J.   Nicholson,  10th. 

Young  Pens  —Mis.  Alex  Lchl,  Hrighton,  Colo., 
1st;  Chas.  Junker,  2d;  Mrs.  0.  E.  Lindstrom,  3d; 
W.  II.  Kcuping,  5th,  6th;  Mrs.  V.  K.  Lindstrom, 
7th;  W.  J.  Nicholson,  Nth;  A.  W.  Swcdherg,  Utllj 
LaBcllc  Ranch.  10th. 

Old  Pens— C.  O.  Hankins,  Alma.  Neb.,  1st;  W. 
II.  Reuplng,  2d,  4th;  Mis.  C.  li.  Lindstrom,  3d} 
A.  W.  Swcdherg,  5th. 

S.  O.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS. 

Cocks — Ethel  M.  Thomas,  Aurora,  Colo..  3d, 
6th;  Parsons  Mros..  Denver,  Nth;  .1.  R.  Wilson, 
Denver,  2d:  B.  I)  .Townsend,  1st,  4th,  Gth,  7th, 
10th;  John  J.  Nellein,  Denver,  H1.li. 

Ileim — B.  D.  Townsend.  1st,  2d;  V.  X.  Trlco, 
Moneta,  Calif.,  Nth;  Fred  II  I'rltchett,  Engle- 
wood.  6th;  Holland  Poultn  Kami.  0th,  10th;  J. 
R.  Wilson,  7th;  Parsons  Hi...,  5  th;  La  Hello 
Ranch,  ;td;  S.  V.  Bits,  Denver,  4  III. 

Cockerels  .1.  II.  M .  Col  I  inn.  IHh;  J.  R.  Wihon. 
3d;  W  F.  Shipiiuin,  Kdgewalcr,  cth.  Nth:  C.  P. 
Hay,  Albuquerque,  N.  M.,  2d;  .1.  .1.  Mellein,  7tbi 
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F.  A  Neitzel.  Falls  City,  Neb.,  4th;  B.  D.  Towns 
end,  1st.  10th;  Ceo.  M.  Littler,  Englcwood,  5th 
Pullets — H.  C.  Wittmnn,  Lincoln,  Neb.,  "1st 
4th,  Btb;  H.  D.  Townaend,  2d,  9th,  lOthj  R.  U 
Mtltae,  Enfriewood,  5tli;  C.  1'.  Huy,  Albuquerque 
N.  M.,  oth;  John  J.  Mellein,  3d;  J.  R.  Wilson,  7th 

young  Tens — B.  D.  Townsend,  1  st,  Zti,  7th 
;.th;  J.  K.  Wilson,  3d;  O.  I'.  Huy,  Oth;  J.  J.  Mel 
ieio,  4  th,  6th,  Hth;  Mack  1*.  Duvis,  1'ueblo,  10th 

eld  Pens — B.  U.  Townsend,  1st,  2d,  3d;  Mack 
P.  Davis,  8th;  H.  C.  Taylor,  4th;  J.  E.  Zl miner 
7th;  La  Belle  Ran.  h,  Uth;  R.  J.  McRae,  Oth;  J 
J.  Melleiu,  3  th. 

SINGLE  COMB  BLACK  MINORCAS. 

Cocks — C.  A.  Spickerman,  Colorado  Springs 
1st,  4th;  11.  L.  Uolmberg,  2d;  A.  J.  Byers,  3d 
H.  R.  Suydan),  5ui. 

Hens — C.  A.  Spirkermaii,  1st;  Geo.  Frederick 
son,  Littleton,  Colo.,  2d;  A.  J.  Byers,  3d;  L.  R 
Winston,  Colorado  Springs,  4th;  H.  L.  Holm 
berg,  5th. 

Cockerels — C.  A.  Spickerman,  1st,  3d;  H.  R 
Simla  ru,  2d;  C.  A.  Spickerman,  5th. 

Pullets — Holmberg  Bros.,  1st,  3d,  5th;  C.  A. 
Spickerman,   2d;   Geo.   Frederickson,  4th. 

Young  Pens — H.  R.  Suydam,  1st,  2d. 

Old  Pens — C.  A.  Spickerman,  1st. 

BLUE  ORPINGTONS. 

Cockerels — H.  L.  Moore,  Pueblo,  Colo.,  1st,  2d. 

Pullets — H.  L.  Moore,  1st,  2d. 

WHITE  CRESTED  WHITE  POLISH. 

Cocks — Holland  Poultry  Farm,  Edgewater, 
Colo.,  1st. 

Hens — Holland  Poultry  Farm,  1st,  2d,  3d,  4th. 
PARTRIDGE  WYANDOTTES. 

Cocks — S.  C.  Howard,  Denver,  1st. 

Hens — S.  C.  Howard,  1st. 

Cockerels — S.  C.  Howard,  1st. 

BLACK  LANGSHANS. 

Cocks — O.  I.  Moon,  Fort  Morgan,  1st,  2d,  Dth; 
T.  E.  Deaver,  Stamford,  Neb.,  3d,  4th. 

Hens — T.  E.  Deaver,  1st,  2d,  4th;  Mrs.  F.  M. 
McAdoo,  Colorado  Springs,  2d. 

Cockerels — T.  E.  Deaver,  1st,  3d,  4th;  0.  I. 
Moon,  2d;  John  Miller,  Arvada,  Colo.,  5th. 

Pullets — T.  E.  Deaver,  1st,  2d,  3d;  Z.  M.  Mc- 
intosh, 4th,  5th. 

Young  Pens — T.  E.  Deaver,  1st;  0.  I.  Moon,  2d 

Old  Pens — T.  E.  Deaver,  1st. 

SILVER  SEBRIGHTS. 

Cocks — R.  E.  Finnicum,  Kiowa,  Colo.,  1st. 

Hens—  R.  E.  Finnicum,-  1st. 

GOLDEN  SEBRIGHTS. 

Hens — R,  E.  Finnicum,  1st. 

BRONZE  TURKEYS. 

Cocks — Cora  DeFrance,  Berthoud,  Colo.,  1st, 
id;  W.  A.  Berry,  Denver,  3d,  5th;  A.  W.  Walters, 
Vrvada,  Colo.,  4th. 

Hens — Cora  DeFrance,  1st;  A.  W.  Walters, 
Id;  W.  A.  Berry,  3d.       .  - 

Cockerels — Cora  DeFrance,  1st;  Mrs.  Fred 
Keed,  3d;  A.  W.  Walters,  4th. 

Pullets — Cora  DeFrance,  1st;  A.  W.  Wal- 
ters, 2d. 

BROWN  CHINESE  GEESE. 
Young  Gander — Cora     DeFrance,  Berthoud, 
Colo.,  1st. 

Young  Goose — Cora  DeFrance,  1st. 

WHITE  MUSCOVEY  DUCKS. 
Drake — C.  F.  Grotz,  Edgewater,  Colo.,  1st. 
Duck — C.  F.  Grotz,  1st. 

COLORED  MUSCOVEY  DUCKS. 
Young  Drake — W.  A.  Berry,  Denver,  1st. 
Young  Duck — W.  A.  Berry,  1st. 

GRAY  TOULOUSE  GEESE. 
Old  Gander — Mrs.  O.  W.  Murphy,  Arvada,  1st. 
Old  Goose — Mrs.  0.  W.  Murphy,  1st. 
Young  Gander — Mrs.  0.  W.  Murphy,  1st. 
Old  Goose — Mrs.  O.  W.  Murphy,  1st. 

BOURBON  RED  TURKEYS. 
Cock — Mrs.  D.  Williams,  Brighton,  Colo.,  1st 
Hen — Mrs.  D.  Williams,  1st. 


Order  Baby  Chicks  Now. 

The  baby  chick  industry  has  assumed 
proportions  far  beyond  the  anticipation 
of  those  who  have  been  instrumental  in 
developing  it,  and  the  indications  are 
that  there  will  be  even  greater  demand 
for  chicks  than  ever.  Therefore,  it  is 
advisable  to  get  in  your  orders  early. 
There  is  no  reason  why  there  can.  not  be 
a  succession  of  orders.  That  is,  buy  the 
early  chicks,  and  then  buy  later  as  the 
season  progresses. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  last  sea- 
son there  was  a  great  rush  for  March 
and  April  hatched  chicks.  When  people 
were  advised  to  buy  May  and  later 
hatched  chicks,  hundreds  of  them  de- 
cided not  to  buy  at  all  but  to  wait  and 
buy  pullets.  As  a  result  there  is  a 
great  demand  at  present  for  pullets  and 
everyone  who  wants  them  is  not  going 
to  be  supplied. 

So,  once  again,  we  come  forward  with 
our  editorial  on  this  subject  of  getting 
your  orders  in  early  for  next  season's 
chicks.  The  'arge  hatcheries  are  booked 
into  April  already  and  every  baby  chick 
man  of  known  reputation  for  high  qual- 
ity stock  is  daily  entering  orders  foi 
chicks  for  February,  March  and  April 
delivery. — Pacific  Poultryman. 


Wants  Darker  Yolks. 
I  have  some  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  pullets 
that  are  laying-  and  the  yolks  of  the  eggs 
are  pale  yellow  color  and  I  wish  to  know 
what  their  ration  lacks  to  color  the 
yolks  up  to  a  nice  golden  orange  color. 
Here  is  what  I  am  feeding  them  at  pres- 
ent: 

Dry  mash,  containing  one-half  shorts, 
tv;-o-thirds  bran  before  them  at  all  times. 
Wet  mash  at  noon:   Same  as  above. 

Scratch  grains,  threshed  wheat  in  deep 
litter  in  morning.  Maize  in  the  head  be- 
fore them  most  all  the  time.  Also  feed 
them  some  shelled  corn  at  night  before 
roosting  time.  I  keep  coarse  sand  be- 
fore them,  but  have  not  been  able  to  get 
any  oyster  shell  at  town  so  far.  I  did 
feed  them  fine  charcoal  in  their  wet 
mash  up  to  a  few  days  ago.  Also  have 
been  feeding  them  an  occasional  jack- 
rabbit.  We  feed  them  scraps  from  the 
table,  too.— .1.  W.  P.,  Kansas. 

Your  feeding  program  for  your  chick- 
ens is  very  good  with  the  exception  that 
you  should  give  them  some  succulent 
or  green  feed  if  possible.  This  will  have 
the  tendency  of  making  the  yolks  dark- 
er.  Sprouted  oat«  will  answer  the  pur- 


pose for  the  green  feed  and  succulence 
is  secured  in  feeding  stock  beets  or 
other  root  crops.  Your  hens  may  do 
very  well  on  the  dry  feed,  but  better  re- 
sults will  be  secured  if  you  can  follow 
the  above  suggestions. 


Symptoms  Denote  Roup. 

My  hens  seem  to  bo  In  perfect  health, 
have  rod  combs  and  eat  heartily,  but 
their  eyes  swell  up  and  shut.  1  thought 
perhaps  it  was  because  they  were  too 
warm.  It  has  affected  the  young  chick- 
ens as  well  as  the  old  ones.  What  is  the 
trouble  and  what  the  cure? — B.  W.,  Arap- 
ahoe County,  Colo. 

The  symptoms  you  describe  denote 
roup.  Isolate  the  sick  fowls,  dust  them 
for  lice,  feed  lightly  on  soft  feeds.  If 
the  fowls  are  not  too  far  gone  to  save, 
cut  open  the  swellings  and  swab  the 
wounds  with  a  5  per  cent  solution  of 
carbolic  acid  or  other  disinfectant.  Pro- 
vide the  same  conditions  in  the  poultry 
house  that  you  provide  for  the  family's 
sleeping  rooms,  comfort,  not  warmth, 
neither  cold  drafts;  pure  air  and  a  mod- 
erate temperature.  Above  all,  avoid 
crowding;  better  dispose  of  half  the 
flock  if  the  roosting  quarters  are  suffi- 
cient for  only  half  the  number  ydu  have. 
W.  E.  V. 


Looks  Like  Diphtheritic  Roup. 

What  is  the  trouble  with  my  chick- 
ens? They  get  a  high  fever,  rattle  in 
the  throat;  some  have  cankers  in  the 
mouth.  They  have  a  greenish  discharge 
of  bowels;  their  head  they  keep  drawn 
back  and  their  neck  laying  around  also. 
I  keep  the  sick  ones  from  the  others.  I 
gave  germozone  for  a  while  but  they 
didn't  seem  to  get  any  better,  so  I  am 
putting  carbolic  acid  in  the  water.  I  had 
about  110  before  they  commenced  to  get 
sick  in  a  hen  house  11x24,  and  they  have 
free  range  outside  and  run  to  a  patch  of 
fall  wheat  when  there  isn't  snow  on  the 
ground  and  when  it  is  bad  weather  we 
always  clean  off  a  space  and  have  straw 
for  them.  Give  alfalfa  and  vegetables 
when  confined  and  have  been  giving 
them  rabbits  for  meat  scraps. — F.  S. 
Weld  County,  Colo. 

It  is  most  likely  that  your  fowls  have 
diphtheritic  roup.  You  are  doing  about 
all  for  them  that  is  possible  except 
that  you  might  be  even  more  merciless, 
getting  rid  of  every  one  that  shows  the 
least  sign  of  a  cold.  You  are  keeping 
more  in  the  house  than  the  space  war- 
rants, but  cleanliness  helps  to  over- 
come this  to  some  extent.  We  have  lit- 
tle faith  in  remedies,  although  the  disin- 
fectants you  are  using  will  help  to  pre 
vent  the  disease  spi'eading.  I  am  sorry 
we  cannot  give  you  a  sure  cure,  but 
feel  certain  that  isolating  the  light 
cases  and  killing  off  the  bad  cases  will 
solve  the  problem  within  a  short  time. 
W.  E.  V. 


About  the  "Beards"  of  Turkeys. 

Do  early  hatched  turkey  pullets  grow 
a  beard  or  start  growing  them  by  this 
time  of  year?  Am  told  that  they  do  and 
by  others  they  do  not. — Subscriber,  Otero 
County,  Colo. 

At  the  age  of  4  weeks  there  is  no 
trace  of  red  on  the  heads  and  necks  of 
the  poults,  but  at  5  weeks  the  caruncles 
or  comb  begin  to  form,  and  when  6 
weeks  of  age  a  trace  of  red  can  be  seen 
forming  in  the  caruncles  under  the 
feathery  down  of  the  neck;  this  down 
is  gradually  shed  from  the  under  part 
of  the  neck.  At  7  weeks  the  red  can 
be  seen  at  some  distance  on  the  under 
part  of  the  necks  of  males,  but  is  not 
plainly  visible  on  females  until  about 
the  eighth  week.  It  is  only  by  careful 
comparison,  however,  that  the  sex  of 
young  turkeys  can  be  distinguished  be- 
fore they  are  three  months  of  age,  at 
which  time  a  very  small  fleshy  protu- 
berance appears  on  the  breast  of  the 
male,  emerging  from  which  the  beard 
or  tassel  can  be  seen  about  two  weeks 
later.  At  the  age  of  3%  months  the 
beard  begins  to  grow  from  the  breast 
of  the  male  turkey  and  at  1  year  of  age 
it  is  from  3  to  5  inches  long,  becoming 
longer  each  year.  When  about  a  year 
old  turkey  hens  begin  to  grow  beards. 
The  beard  of  the  torn  is  much  longer 
and  coarser  than  that  of  the  hen,  how- 
ever, and  his  feathers  stop  far  down  on 
the  neck,  while  in  the  case  of  the  hen 
there  is  a  light  growth  extending  in  a 
rather  narrow  strip  along  the  back  of 
the  neck  to  the  top  of  the  head.  The 
"dewbill,"  or  fleshy  appendage  just 
about  the  beak,  is  larger  and  more 
elastic  in  the  male  than  in  the  female. 
Young  toms  under  one  year  of  age  have 
only  a  short,  blunt  knob  on  the  inside 
of  the  shank,  which,  as  the  bird  grows 
older,  develops  into  a  stout  spur,  while 
in  the  hen  only  a  rudimentary  spur  or 
small  button  is  found. 


One  of  the  finest  showings  of  tur- 
keys made  at  the  Stock  Show  was  the 
exhibit  by  Miss  Cora  De  France  of  Ber- 
thoud, Colo.  Miss  De  France  won  four 
first  and  two  second  prizes  on  the  six 
birds  which  she  showed  and  reported 
sales  of  four  pullets  to  be  shipped  to 
Utah. 


QFI  I    YOUR  EGGS  and 
OJ_,i_.L,         BREEDING  STOCK 

THROUGH  THE  POULTRY  COLUMNS  OF 

Western  Farm  Life 

55,000  CIRCULATION  GUARANTEED 

These  55,000  farmers  and  stockmen  are  the  very  people  you  want  to 
reach — they  are  the  very  people  who  want  to  buy  what  you  have  to  offer. 
If  you  have  never  used  the  Poultry  Columns  of  Western  Farm  Life,  you 
have  missed  an  opportunity  for  quick  sales. 

Read  What  Some  of  Our  Advertisers  Say: 


KNOWS  WHERE  TO  GET  RESULTS. 

Stop  my  ad.  I  have  more  orders  than  I 
can  811.  If  I  am  In  the  baby  chick  business 
next  year  I  will  know  where  to  send  my  ad- 
vertising to  get  results. — Mrs.  Alex  Leitch, 
Parkerville,  Kan. 


I  must  say  that  I  have  been  very  well  pleased 
with  the  results  of  my  advertising  in  your 
magazine. — Mrs.  Anna  liege,  Se<lgwick,  Kan. 

"YOU  SELL  'EM  TOO  FAST  FOR  ME." 

I  have  sold  out  all  I  have  for  a  while.  You 
sell  them  too  fast  for  me.  That  is  the  stuff. — 
O.  W.  Dubbs,  Douglas,  Kan. 

Enclosed  check  for  my  ad.  Your  paper  is 
certainly  all  right.  My  cockerel*  are  all  sold. 
— Mrs.  Raymond  Voss,  Hubbard,  Neb. 


SHIPPED  TO  SEVEN  STATES. 

I  have  shipped  to  seven  different  states  from 
Western  Farm  Life  ads. — V.  L.  Toliver,  Port 
Collins,  Colo. 


Am  certainly  well  pleased  v.ith  remits  from 
my  ad  in  your  publication. — W.  W.  Officer, 
Fowler,  Colo. 


90%   FROM  WESTERN  FARM  LIFE. 

We  get  better  results  from  our  ad  in  West- 
ern Farm  Life  than  all  the  rc-t  of  our  adver- 
tising combined.  Nine-tenths  of  oor  orders 
were  from  our  ad  in  Western  Karnf  Life.— 
Riverside  Poultry  Farm,  La.Iunta,  Colo. 

I  have  sold  all  my  cockerels.  The  pulling 
power  of  Western  Farm  Life  is  very  much  ap- 
preciated.— E.  A.  Miller,  Alma,  Neb. 


CLASSIFIED  RATES — 5c  per  word  per  insertion  if  your  ad  is  ru»  four 
times  or  more.    Short  time  rate,  7c  per  word. 

Write  for  attractive  rates  on  Poultry  display  advertising. 

Fix  up  that  little  ad  TODAY,  and  send  it  in  at  once  so  it  will  be  in 
time  for  the  next  issue. 


WESTERN  FARM  LIFE 


1518  COURT  PLACE. 


DENVER,  COLO. 


Come  In  and  Get  a 
m  Copy  of  this  Big  FREE 
Poultry  Book 

S  We  want  every  poultry  raiser 
i  in  this  vicinity  to  have  a  copy 
S  of  DARLING'S  new  poultry 
g  book.  Written  by  a  former 
S  Government  expert,  it  tells 
S  all  about  the  feeding  methods 

Sof  famous  poultry  men  and 
.  how  they  use 

I  MEAT  CRISPS 

S  to  increase  their  poultry  prof- 

fits.  It  tells  how  to  make  your 
hens  lay  all  winter  long.  How 

S  to  start  the  pullets  laying 

»  early;  How  to  produce  fertile 

Jg  eggs  for  hatching.   ITow  to  make 

■  yourchicks  crow  bigger  snu  fas ter. 

B  Come  in  snd  get  your  copy  of  this 

S  valuable  book  today 

B    —  it's  free. 
ggg  Agents: 

ROMOCO 
3  POULTRY 
SE  FARM, 

Littleton,  Colo. 

BT    No.  204 
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Mr.  Farmer 

Do  You  Know 

That  you  can  make  more  money  on  5 
acres  with  Hens  than  on  40  acres  with 
any  crop  you  can  plant,  and  with  less 
work?  AND 

DO  TOU  KNOW  THAT  THE 

MOTTLED 

ANC0NA 

is  the  most  profitable  hen  you  can 
f.eep ,'»Teni»Mt  statistic*  prove 
that  Anconas  produce  more  egm  and 
larger  fggn  per  100  pounds  of  feed 
than  any  other  breed  oh  earth,  and 
this  in  the  winter,  when  eggs  bring 
the  big  prices. 

DOXT  KEEP  HK\S— Get  Anconas 
and  they  will  KEEP  YOU. 

Place  your  order  NOW  for  these 
chicks  or  hatching  eggs  or  we  may 
be  entirely  booked  up  later  Can  make 
shipment  at  any  time  you  name. 
Chicks  hatched  every  week. 

PRICES  VOL  in 
AFFORD  TO  PAY 

Start  this  year  making  money  with 
poultry.  Do  away  with  your  culls 
and  mixed  flocks.    They  do  not  pay. 

GET  AXCOXAS.  and  you  can  sell 
your  eggs  and  stock  at  handsome 
profits. 

HAIL.  FLOODS  AND  DROUTH  may 
take   your  other  crops,  but  you  can 
gather  your  daily  crop  of  EGGS  and 
keep  your  family  in  PLENTY. 
SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOG. 

Great  Western  Poultry  Farm 

Rocky  Ford,  Colo.  Box  F. 

.IAS.  A.  CLEVEXGER,  Gen.  Manager. 


SINGLE  COMB 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

200  heavy  winter  laying  pullets  lay 
9,887  winter  eggs  in  Nov..  Dec.  Jan. 
Eggs  sold  to  the  market  for  $411.76, 
with  $71.65  worth  of  feed.  Profit, 
$340.11. 

HATCHING  EGGS.  GUARANTEED  FERTILE. 
DAY-OLD  CHICKS. 
Catalog  Free  on  Request. 

The  Old  way  Poultry  Farm, 


J.  Sehleining. 


Ordvrny,  Colo. 


J.  R.  WILSON'S  S.  C.  REDS 

Were  Winners  of  the  Blue  1921  at  National 
Western,  State  Fair,  Pikes  Peak  and  Denver 
Championship  Shows.  Also  first  prize  Cock- 
erel at  State  Fair,  was  first  prize  Cockerel  in 
Utilitv.  at  Denver. 

EGGS,    BABY   CHICKS,  COCKERELS. 
4501  SOUTH  BROADWAY 
Phone  Englewcod  494W.  Denver,  Colo. 


SEASON 
1022 

Customer*  report  pullets  lay  all 
winter.  20  varieties  to  select  from. 
1.PC0 ,000  chicks  via  prepaid  parcel  post 
safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Pleased  cus- 
tomer? in  every  state.  :'.-th  season 
Catalog  FREE. 
MILLER  POULTRY  FARMS 
°x  605         LANCASTER.  MO. 


R/l  RV     Fifteenth  Annual  Season. 

■*■  Book  your  order  with  us.  All 
t,  ffJCTC^  leading  varieties  from  best 
*  V^a-U  selected  Hoganized  flocks. 
The  kind  that's  bred  to  lav.  With  years  of  ex- 
perience at  the  business  and  the  proper  equip- 
ment to  meet  .vour  re-  sti,— /«— „  P  /''• 
quirements  we  can  give  ^^''ClZOtt  rOUllYy 
you  best  service.      tJ    Co.  Box  3 

Write    for   price   lisL  Alcott  Sta.,  Denver 


MRREtnC  Mo5t  Profitable  pure-brefl 
DnCCUO  Northern  raised  chickens, 
ducks,  geese,  turkeys.  Fowls,  eggs. incubators 
at  reduced  prices.  29th  year.  Largest  plant. 
Large  valuable  poultry  book  and  catalog  free. 
R.  r.  NEUBERT  C*_  laS53R*«sik.«M. 


Poultry  Classified  Advertising  will  be 
found  on  page  20  of  this  issue.  Be  sure 
to  look  this  page  of  small  ads  over. 
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WESTERN    FARM  LIFE 


February  1, 1922. 


Farmers'  and  Stockmens'  Exchange 

Advertisements  will  be  Inserted  In  this  department  for  7c  per  word;  four  or  more  Insertions,  5c  a  word  each 

insertion.  Remittances  can  be  made  by  postoffice  money  order  or  personal  check.  Advertisements  are  set  in 
uniform  style,  no  display  type  or  illustrations  admi*  ed  under  any  circumstances.  Every  figure  and  initial  counts 
as  one  word.  Guaranteed  circulation  over  55,000  copies  each  issue.  WESTERN  FARM  LIFE  is  issued  semi-monthly 
the  first  and  fifteenth  of  each  month.  Advertising  copy  for  this  department  must  reach  us  ten  days  before  date  of 
issue.  It  carries  the  most  classified  advertising  because  It  gives  you  best  results.  Send  us  in  a  trial  advertisement. 
Write  for  proof  showing  how  these  columns  pay  advertisers. 


POULTRY 


PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 


PURE   BARRED   ROCK  COCKERELS — $2  AND 
$3;  none  better.    A.  J.  Joslyn,  Gillette,  Wyo. 


PURE  BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS  FOR  SALE 
^$3  to  $10,  if  taken  at  once.    Enos  Plessin- 
ger,  Cheyenne  Wells,  Colo.  


300   BIG  FINE  BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS; 

pullets  $5  up;  utility,  show  birds.  Dr.  Flippin, 
Stromsburg,  Nebr.  


BARRED     PLYMOUTH     ROCKS,  BRED  FROM 
trap-nested  heavy  laying  stock;  winners  in  pub- 
lic  contest.    John  Tobias,  Wheatridge,  Colo. 


SOME  "EXTRA"  GOOD  BARRED  ROCK  COCK- 
erels   from   prize-winning  stock;   dark  narrow 
barring;  $3  and  $5  each.    Floyd  L.  Day,  Yuma, 
Colo. 


PURE  THOMPSON'S  IMPERIAL  RINGLET  DARK 
cockerels;  grand  breeders,  show  birds.  Eggs 
$3,  $5  setting.     Mrs.  Robert  Simmons,  Severy, 
Kans. 


BARRED     PLYMOUTH     ROCKS — COCKERELS, 
both  dark  and  light,  $3,  $4  and  $5  each.  Brad- 
ley and  Latham  strains.    Chester  Blunt,  Route 
1,  Greeley,  Colo.  


WARREN'S  QUALITY  WHITE  ROCKS,  FISHEL 
strain  direct,  winners  of  firsts  and  sweepstakes 
for  five  years  in  Jewell  county.  Breeding  stock 
carefully  selected,  "eggs"  and  "baby  chicks"  for 
sale.  Warren's  Eclipso  Poultry  Farm,  Mankato, 
Kan3.   


LEGHORNS. 


S.   C.    WHITE   LEGHORNS — EGGS,   15,  $1.50 

100,  $6.  Baby  chicks,  100,  $16.  W.  L.  Stokes- 
berry,  LaJunta,  Colo.   


ROSE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN  COCKERELS; 

State  Fair  winners,  $2.50  each;  3  for  $6.  Mrs 
John  Heins,  Gresham,  Nebr.  


ROSE  COMB  GOLDEN  BUFF  LEGHORN  COCK- 
erels;  winter  layers,  $2.50;  five  for  $11.  H 
A  J.  Coppins,  Arnold,  Kan.  


S.    C.    WHITE    LEGHORN    COCKERELS;  TOM 
Barron  280-egg  strain,  $2.25  each,  3  or  more, 
$2  each.    Wm.  Draves,  Lemoyne,  Neb.  


WHITE  LEGHORN  BABY  CHICKS  AND  HATCH- 
ing  eggs;  Hoganized  stock,  250-egg  strain.  Mrs. 
H.  V.  Bloomfield,  R.  R.  3,  LaJunta,  Colo. 


BABY  CHICKS,  20c;  EGGS.  8c;  S.  C.  WHITE 
Leghorn  heavy  laying  strain;  satisfaction  guar- 
anteed.  Mrs.  B.  E.  Marvin,  Rt.  3,  LaJunta,  Colo. 
WINTER  LAYING  LEGHORN  CHICKS — PEN 
A,  200  eggs  up,  25c  each;  general  flock,  185-cgg 
average,  18c  each.  Hoganized  7  years.  D.  C. 
Deringer,  LaJunta,  Colo.  


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  EGGS— CHICKS,  FROM 
32  prize-winning  birds  with  highest  egg  pro- 
duction.    The  kind  you  want.     Request  mating 
list.    Underwood  Poultry  Farm,  Hutchinson,  Kan 


WHITE  LEGHORN  EGGS  FOR  HATCHING— 
Walker's  winter  layers;  bred  to  Geo.  Ferris' 
300-egg  strain  cocks;  15  eggs,  $2;  30,  $3.50; 
50,  $5,  prepaid.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Baron  P.  Ramsey, 
R.  R.  No.  1,  LaJunta,  Colo. 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS,  VERY 
large  type,  pure  white,  standard  bred;  pens, 
Hoganized  200  to  250  egg  type;  breeder  for  seven 
years.  ,  Specialty,  heavy  winter  laying  strain. 
Hatching  eggs,  day-old  chicks.     T.  C.  Mountain, 

La  Junta,  Colo.  

BIG-TYPE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  COCKERELS 
and  hatching  eggs  for  sale.  Colorado  State 
Fair  Utility  Class,  seven  premiums  out  of  a  pos- 
sible 15;  and  champion  male  of  the  show.  Canon 
City  Show,  utility  class,  four  firsts.  All  cham- 
pion ribbons  over  all  breeds.  Catalog.  W.  W. 
Goodwin,  R.  F.  D.  No.  2,  Canon  City,  Colo. 
WALKER'S  WHITE  LEGHORNS  —  SIXTEEN 
years  in  business;  Uogani/.ed  stock;  breeders 
160  to  250  egg  type.  Why  waste  time  and  money 
on  common  stock,  when  our  heavy  laying  strain 
will  start  you  right  at  small  cost.  We  hatch  in 
Buckeye  mammoth  incubators,  consequently  we 
can  sell  you  better  chicks  cheaper  than  those  who 
still  use  old-style  machines.  Chicks,  eggs.  Write 
for  catalog.  Riverside  Poultry  Farm,  H.  D.  Walker 
tL  Sons,  Rural  2,  La  Junta,  Colo 


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS. 


CHOICE    SINGLE    COMB     RED  COCKERELS; 

also  eggs  and  chicks.  Gilford  Ernest,  Rocky 
Ford,  Colo.   


ROSK  COMB  RED  COCKERELS  FROM  HOGAN- 
Ized,  heavy  winter  layers,   $3.     Baby  chicks. 

Mrs.  Alex.  Leitch,  I'arkerville.  Kans,  

THOROUGHBRED  REDS  —  COCKERELS,  $5; 
prize    winners,    heavy    laying    strain.  Maud 

Waldrop.  717  W.  Topeka,  Trinidad,  Colo.  


BOHE   COMB    HKD   COCKERELS    FROM  VERY 
best  laying  strain;  county  fair  winners,  $4  to 
$10.    Mrs.  Hieber,  Burns,  Wyo.   


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING — ROSK  COMB  RHODE 
Island   Reds  exclusively;   prize  winning,  heavy 
laying  strain;  five  pens  mated.    Write  for  mating 
list.     E.  A.  Miller,  Alma.  Neb. 


R.  C.  COCKERELS,  BRED  FROM  WINNERS  AT 
the  big  shows;  14  silver  cups  and  a  bushel  of 
Mae  ribbons.     Eggs,  $10  per  100.     Best  range 
flock  ever  turned  out.     Mrs.  B.  Dougherty,  Nor- 
wich, Iowa. 

LANGSHANS. 

PUREBRED 
tlful.  "  Lh.  "l 

WHITE    LANGSHAN  COCKERELS, 
1  flVk,  $2.25  each;  large  and  beau- 

Slack  Um 

Mo'rgan.  Colo 

IOHIIAN,     UTILITY  EXHIBITION 
3,  $5  and  up.    Oscar  Moon,  Fort 

WYANOOTTE8. 

PARTRIDGE 
Mrs.  J.  Hui 

WYANDOTTE    COCKERELS,  $3. 
lgerford,  Columbus,  Mont. 

EXCEPTIONAL  QUALITY  WHITE  WYANDOTTE 
eggs,  $1  per  setting,  $5  per  100.   Folder  free. 
Bi'hard    Mntoiinli.    JulMtnirf.  Colo. 

ORPINGTONS. 

H.  C.  BUFF  ( 

)R  PINGTON  COCKERELS,  $3  AND 
Catiff  man.  Rout*  2,  La  Junta,  Colo. 

i.snc.v.  BUFF 

ORPINGTON  (JOCK FUELS,  FROM 

^if'rnwwr,  < 

Imported  egg  strain  stock,  $8.  Mrs, 

l  OUR  PABTRIDOf 


CHIN    COCKERELS,  $3 
'j'.b.    Mr*.  Frtd  Prince,  Potter,  Neb. 


FA  VEROLLES. 


FOR    SALE  —  THREE     WHITE  FAVEROLLE 
roosters;  have  five  toes  and  muff;  breed  orig 
inated    from   Faverolle,    France.     Mrs.  Gilbert 
Ecker,  Rt.  2,  Box  69,  Limon,  Colo. 


ANCONAS. 


SINGLE  COMB  ANCONAS,  THE  KIND  THAT 
produce  eggs  at  least  cost  per  dozen;  eggs  for 
hatching  from  our  trap-nested  heavy  laying  strain 
$7  per  hundred.  Now  booking  orders;  ship  any- 
where after  March  1.  A.  C.  Penry,  LaJunta,  Colo. 


MINORCAS. 


SINGLE  COMB  BLACK  MINORCA  COCKERELS, 
$2.50  each.    H.  C.  Maranville,  Benkelman,  Neb 


SEVERAL  VARIETIES. 


"1949  COCKERELS,  HATCHING  EGGS,  49  VA- 
rieties."  Free  book.    Aye  Bros.,  Box  17,  Blair, 
Nebr.  < 


68    VARIETIES    FINE     PUREBRED  POULTRY 
stock;  eggs,  chicks;  large  catalog  4c.  A.  Ziemer, 
Austin,  Minn. 


DUCKS — ROUENS,    PEKINS,    RUNNERS,  MUS- 
covvs.    Geese,  African,  China,  Toulouse.  John 
Hass,  Bettendorf,  Iowa. 


CHICKS,  8c  UP;  ALL  VARIETIES;  POSTPAID 
'  guaranteed;  large  illustrated  catalog  free.  Su 
perior  Farms,  Windsor,  Mo. 


PURE  BUFF  ORPINGTON  COCKERELS,  $1.50; 

trio,  $4.  Pure  Buff  Leghorn  cockerels,  $1.25; 
trio,  $3.  Jennie  Spelling,  Eckley,  Colo. 


BABY  CHICKS  FROM  WINTER  LAYERS,  LEAD 
ing  varieties;  husky,  vigorous  kind;  new  prices 
safe  arrival  guaranteed.     Catalog   free.  Sarver 
Poultry  Farm,  Hastings,  Neb.  


SUPERIOR    QUALITY     BABY    CHICKS,    S.  C 
White  Leghorns,  S.  C.  Reds.     Write  for  cir 
cular.     Belleview  Poultry  Ranch,  2  44   W.  Belle- 
view,  Box  W,  Littleton,  Colo. 


GET     ACQUAINTED     WITH     CLAY  COUNTY 
poultry  breeders;  free  directory,  listing  breeders 
of  all  varieties.    Clay  County  Poultry  Association, 
H.  L.  Boge,  Secy.,  Harvard,  Nebr, 


BABY  CHICK'S — ELEVEN  LEADING  VARIETIES. 

Low  prices;  our  interesting  and  instructive 
catalog  free,  explaining  our  easy  payment  plan. 
Huber's  Reliable  Hatchery,  Hiawatha,  Kans. 


BABY    CHICKS — PUREBRED.    ALL  LEADING 
varieties  from  best  laying  strains;  satisfaction 
guaranteed.     Send   for  big  illustrated  catalog. 
Loup  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  140,  Cushing,  Neb. 


COLORED  MUSCOVEY,  ALSO  ROUEN  DUCKS; 

trios,  $7.50.  Toulouse  ganders,  $5;  Barred 
Rock  cockerels,  $2;  Silver  Laced  Wyandotte  cock- 
erels, $2.50  to  $4  each.  Fred  Kucera,  .  Clark- 
son,  Neb. 


YOU  BUY  THE  BEST  CHICKS  FOR  THE  LEAST 
money;  guaranteed  alive  or  replaced  free;  from 
Colwell  Hatchery,  Smith  Center,  Karfs.  Leading 
varieties;    thousands  to   ship   everywhere;  order 

early;  8c  to  20c  each.   


COLUMBIA  HATCHERY,  P.  O.  BOX  1102,  DEN- 
ver,  Colo.  We  can  supply  you  with  any  quan- 
tity of  baby  chicks.  Capacity  10,000  weekly;  17 
varieties;  live  delivery  guaranteed;  parcel  post 
prepaid.    Write  for  prices  and  full  particulars. 


IF  IT  WEARS  FEATHERS  WE  HAVE  IT  OR 
will  get  it  for  you.  S;>  mgled  Hamburgs.  March 
hatch  Barred  Rock  and  White  Wyandotte  pullets. 
Extra  choice  lot  cockerels  priced  right.  Champ- 
ney's  Poultry  Yards,  2057  S.  Broadway,  Denver. 


"PREMIER  STRAIN"  R.  I,  REDS,  BOTH  COMBS, 
win  again  as  usual,  both  state  and  district  5 
meet.  Stock,  chirks  and  eggs.  Also  "Tom  Bar- 
ron" S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Sevo  Egg  Preserver. 
LaBelle  Poultry  Ranch,  8th  and  Dayton,  Aurora, 
Colo. 


PUREBRED  BABY  CHICKS — PRICES  ARE 
down;  Barred  White  and  Buff  Rocks,  S.  C.  ami 
R.  C.  Reds,  White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons, 
S.  C.  Black  Minorcas,  $18  per  100;  S.  O.  White 
Leghorns  and  Anconas,  $16  per  100;  prepaid  par- 
cel post.     Kansas  Poultry  Co.,  Norton,  Kans. 


BABY  CHICKS— HATCHED  FROM  THE  BEST 
Hoganized  laying  flocks  in>  Colorado,  and  every 
one  has  a  good  chance  to  live  and  make  you 
money.  Every  one  hatched  in  our  Denver  hatch- 
ery, capacity  38,000  eggs.  Non-freeze  founts, 
keep  water  warm  and  make  hens  lay  more  eggs. 
Tell  us  your  wants.  The  Denver  Incubator  Co.  & 
Hatchery,  173  S.  Broadway,  Denver,  Colo.  


CHAMPNEY'S  QUALITY  BABY  CHIX — TO  MY 
many  customers  and  prospective  new  ones,  beg 
to  state  I  shall  open  the  1922  season  about  Feb. 
14,  and  am  prepared  to  book  orders  for  this  or 
later  dates.  Payment  of  10%  of  your  order  se- 
cures booking.  Generally  speaking,  prices  will 
rule  lower  for  the  coming  season;  the  earliest 
hatches  will  sell  at  about  $22  for  100  lots.  My 
chix  will  be  fully  up  to  the  standnrd  maintained 
during  my  quarter  of  a  century  in  the  poultry 
business,  and  the  one  word  quality  will  be  the 
"slogan"  of  all  chix  sent  out.  I  want  ypur  busi- 
ness on  these  lines  and  will  keep  my  end  up. 
Champoey'a  Poultry  Yards,  2057  S.  Broadway, 
Denver,  Colo. 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  YOUNG  TOMS.  22  TO  30 
lbs.,  $15  to  $18,  June  and  Julv  hatch.  Hens, 
13  to  20  lbs.,  $10  to  $15  each.     Wm.  Draves, 
Lemoyne,  Neb. 


SELL  YOUR  PROPERTY  QUICKLY  FOR  CASH, 
no    matter   where    located.      Particulars  free. 
Real  Estate  Salesman  Co.,  Dept.  11,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


SELL,  BUY  OR  EXCHANGE,  FARM  OR  CITY 
property,   quickly,   no  matter  where  located. 

Circular  "O"  free.  Farm  Sales  Bureau,  Barry,  III. 

WANTED — TO  HEAR  FROM  OWNER  HAVING 
farm  for  sale;  give  particulars  and  lowest  price. 

John  .1.  Black,  33rd  Street,  Chippewa  'Falls,  Wis. 

PLAN  NOW  TO  MOVE  TO  TEXAS  COAST 
county  next  fall.  Rich  Bee  county  lands  for 
sale  on  20  years'  time;  1923  contracts  now  be- 
ing made.  Address  Theo.  M.  Plummer,  Russell 
Bldg.,  San  Antonio,  Texas. 


SEEDS 


DUCKS  AND  GEESE. 


WHITE  CHINESE  GOOSE  EGGS,  40c;  GANDERS, 
$3.50.    White  Runner  baby  ducks,  eggs.  Y'ivian 
Anderson,  Oswego,  Kan. 


INCUBATORS. 


FOR  SALE — ONE  SURE-HATCH  INCUBATOR, 
200-egg;  one  Porter  Incubator,  200-egg;  one 
52-inch  canopy  top  brooder.  Also  48  Sicilian 
Buttercup  hens.  C.  F.  Fuller,  Carbondale,  Colo. 
THE  DENVER  INCUBATORS  WILL  HATCH  EY- 
ery  egg  any  other  machine  will  hatch,  besides  some 
others  won't  hatch.  The  price  is  right,  the  serv 
ice  right,  and  the  incubator  is  right.  Colony 
Brooders — Hot-Blast,  coal  burning  brooders,  or 
Sol-Hot  oil  burning  brooders,  will  raise  your 
chicks  to  perfection.  The  Denver  Incubator  Co, 
&  Hatchery,  173  S.  Broadway,  Denver,  Colo. 


PET  STOCK 


FERRETS. 


FERRETS    FOR    SALE — PRICE     LIST  FREE 
Book  on  ferrets,  10c.    Ferret  muzzles  25c  each 
Bert  Ewell,  VY'ellington,  Ohio. 


LIVE  STOCK 


CATTLE. 


REGISTERED     HEREFORD     BULLS — DOMINO 
Anxiety  bred.     Priced  to  sell.     Mrs,  Mattie 
Flowers,  Moriarty,  N.  M. 


HOLSTEIN     AND     GUERNSEY     CALVES,  $25 
each,  crated  for  shipment  anywhere.  Edgewood 
Farms,  Whitewater,  YVis. 


TWO  JERSEY  HEIFERS,  ONE  FRESH  IN  MAY; 

will  sell  separate;  Majesty  strain,  papers.  Mrs. 
R.  N.  Gwynn,  Aurora,  Colo. 


FOR  SALE — 14  HOLSTEIN  COWS  AND  5  HEIF- 
ers;  6  months  to  2-year-olds;  Write  Seither  & 
Craven,  Capitol  Hill  Sta.,  Rt.  2,  Denver,  Colo. 


RANGE     BULLS — REGISTERED  HEREFORDS 
and  Shorthorns;  reasonable  prices.    The  Lowell 
Purebred  Cattle  Co.,  Union  Stock  Yards,  Denver. 


HEREFORDS  FOR  SALE — THE  BIG  STRONG 
vigorous — raised  out  of  doors  and  Anxiety-bred 
kind.  A  well  marked  bunch  of  these  yearling  bulls 
are  ready  for  service  now.  Can  you  use  any  of 
them?    J.  O.  D.  Ranch,  Aroya,  Colo. 


FOR  SALE — OR  TRADE  FOR  A  CAR  OR  TWO 
of  alfalfa  hay,  registered  Holstein  bulls,  some 
calves  and  some  yearlings;  herd  Federally  tested 
and  accredited  A.  R.  0.  dams  and  show  winners 
priced  for  quick  sale.  Cannavale  Stock  Farm, 
Darlow,  Kan. 


HORSES. 


ONE    BLACK    IMPORTED    REGISTERED  PER 
cheron   stallion   for   sale   or    exchange.  Enos 
Plessinger,  Cheyenne  Wells,  Colo. 


A.  S.  McCABE,  YOAKUM,  TEXAS,  SAYS:  "I 
had  a  fine  young  horse  with  the  worst  case  of 
fistula  I  ever  saw,  and  after  using  Hutchison's  Big 
Head  Liniment,  he  is  completely  cured.  I  al 
find  it  good  for  side  bone  and  can  recommend  it 
to  be  the  best  liniment  on  the  market."  Hutch 
inson's  Big  Head  Liniment  is  guaranteed  to  cure 
fistula,  poll  evil,  splint,  spavin,  sweeny,  ring-bone 
scratches,  and  will  remove  wind  galls  and  sit 
fasts.  Send  60c  in  stamps  for  bottle  by  return 
mail;  satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded 
Hutchinson  Medicine  Co.,  Texarkana,  Texas. 


HOGS. 


GEORGE    WM.    FUHRMANN,    KERSEY,  COLO., 
has  four  fine  June  Berkshire  boar  pigs  for  sale 
at  $35  per  head.  , 


ORION  CHERRY  KING  15TH  BOARS  OUT  OF 
Defender  sows  will  put  extra  dollars  in  your 
hog  lot.      The  price  is  right.    J.  O.  D.  Ranch, 
Aroya,  Colo. 


FAMOUS  EDGKMOOR  DUROO  JERSEY  YEAR 
ling  gilts,  average  4  00  pounds,  bred  to  cham 
pion  boar  for  spring  farrow;  also  open  spring  gilts 
of  exceptional  type.  The  results  of  many  year 
careful  breeding.  W.  H.  Marshall,  Rt.  3,  Lit- 
tleton, Colo. 


DUROC  HOGS — 35  SELECTED  REGISTERED 
sows  and  gilts  due  to  farrow  in  March;  mated 
to  son  of  Scissors,  grandson  of  Big  Bone  Giant. 
Royal  Pathfinder  4th;  also  September  pigs  that 
will  please  the  most  critical  buyer.  Write  or  come. 
Dr.  C.  O.  Rice,  Mountain  View  Duroc  Farm,  Den- 
ver, Colo. 


HELP  WANTED 


J.  A.  TRACY  POULTRY  FARMS,  2520  S.  CLAY- 
ton,  Denver.    Phone  South  337.     Pay  highest 
market  prices  for  country  shipments  live  poultry 
nd   fresh   eggs.     Offer  high-grade  baby  chicks, 
reasonable  prices,  by  parcels  post,  any  time. 

Per  50.  Per  100.  Per  500 

Assorted   broilers   $  7.00     $13.00  $62.50 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns   8.00      15.00  72.60 

S.  C.  Br.  Leghorns   8.00      16.00  72.50 

Anconns    H.50       16.00  77.50 

Barred  Rocks    0.00      17.00  82.50 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds   0.50      18.00  87.60 

R.  C.  R.  L  Redd   9.50      18.00  87.50 

Black  Minorcas    0.50      18.00  87.60 

White  Wyandottes  ....  10.00      10.00  02.50 

White  Rocks    10.00       10.00  02.60 

Buff  Orpingtons    10.60       20.00  07.50 

Best  strains,  farm  raised,  good  stuff.  You  need 
pay  high  prices  no  more,  J,  A.  Tracy,  Poultrymnn, 
Fort  Morgan,  Colo.  


TURKEYS. 


PUREBRED  WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEY  TOMS, 
$10.    Mrs.  Chester  Porter,  North  Platte,  Neb. 

IDEM.  MYMMOTII  BRONZE  II N  RELATED  TOMS, 
20 — 32  lb*.,  $10— $20;  hens,  $0 — $8.  Hcott 

Llnvllle,  Lamar,  Colo.  »  

MAstMOTII  BRONZE— TOMS,  20  TO  46  LBS., 
$10— $35;    lSdb.  pullets,  $8.     Laura  Ulloni, 

Route  2,  Lamar,  Colo. 


RAILWAY  MAIL  AND  GOVERNMENT  CLERKS 
— Carriers,  $125 — $190;    experience  unneces- 
sary; particulars  free.     Write  Mokane  Institute, 
Dept.  663,  Denver,  Colo.   


STUDY    BOOKKEEPING    BY    MAII  TAKE  AD- 

vantage  of  the  long  evenings;  easy  to  learn; 
rates  low:  sample'  lesson  free.  Stevens  Point 
Business  College,  Stevens  Point,  Wig.  


WANTED — MEN,  YVOMEN,  OVER  17,  COMMENCE 
$90  to  $136  month.  Raise  to  $100.  U.  S. 
Government  steady  positions.  Short  hours;  paid 
vacations;  pleasant  work.  Common  education  suf- 
ficient. Write  inimccHntclj — tocluy — for  free  list 
positions  now  open.  Franklin  Institute,  Dept. 
W12S,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


FARMS  AND  RANCHES 


SACRIFICING  34,  HO  OR  120— GEORGE  YV0R- 
tham,  Worland,  Wyo.  


WANTED — GOOD  PAPER  FOR  EQUITY  FINE 
Improved  87.    George  Worthiim.  YVorlund,  YV\o. 

OKLAHOMA  FARMS — WRITS  FOB  FREE  AG- 
rloultural  booklet.     It  I  of  Commerce,  Shaw- 

pee,  Okla.- 

WANTED — TO  HEAR  FROM  OWNER  OF  GOOD 

i. inch  for  bale.  Slate  cash  price,  full  partic- 
ulars.  I).  F.  BiinIi,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


I  WANT  FARMS  AND  LAND  FOR  CASH  BUY- 
ers.    Will  deal  with  owners  only.    ft.  A.  Mc- 
Nown,    884    WilkiiiHon    Bldg.,   Omaha.  Nob. 


FARM    WANTED— YV ANTED   TO    HEAR    FROM  I 

owner  of  a  farm  for  sale;  give  lowest  price  and 
full  particulars.    L.  Jones,  Box  4  4  8,  Olnoy,  111.  I 


HUBAM   CLOVER — CERTIFIED  SEED  OF  THE 
earliest  strain,  Idaho  grown.    De  Kalb  County 
i  Agr'cultural  Ass'n,  DeKalb.  111. 

LONG'S  "GARDEN  SECRETS"  (17,000  YVORDS) 
I     free.      Delightfully    different;    mighty  helpful. 

Jesse  D.  Long,  Boulder,  Colo.  

. LET  US  SEND  YOU  OUR  1922  YEAR  BOOK 
I      free;  tells  you  all  about  seeds  tested  for  puritv 

and  highest  germination;  sure  to  grow.  The  Rocky 

Mountain  Seed  Co.,  Denver,  Colo. 

'GUARANTEED  CLOVER,  $5  BUSHEL;  ALFALFA, 
$6;  Red  Clover,  $10;  Grim  Alfalfa,  $15;  Su- 
|  dan,   $2;   Timothy,   $2.50;   Orchard   Grass,  $20 
cwt.;  sacks  free.    Reliable  Seeds,   Salina,  Kan. 

ALFALFA  SEED,  COMMON,  16c  LB.;  GRIMYf, 

40c  lb.;  all  highest  quality,  bright  as  gold,  free 

of  noxious  weeds;  guaranteed  99.5%  pure,  91% 

growth.  Samples  free.  YVm.  Uttermann,  Seeds- 
man, Grand  Junction,  Colo. 


LUMBER 


FIR  LUMBER,  MILLWORK,  RED  CEDAR  SHIN 
gles,  fence  posts,  from  mills  to  you.    Send  bill 
for  delivered    prices.     Lansdown,    Box  909M, 
Everett,  YVash. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


HONEY. 


"THEBESTO  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  HONEY," 
none  better;  satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money 
back;  five-pound  can,  postpaid  $1.50.  Send  re- 
mittance with  order.  Write  for  price  on  large 
quantities.  The  Colorado  Honey  Producers  Asso- 
ciation, Denver,  Colo. 


GROCERIES,  MEATS,  ETC. 


SEND  FOR  OUR  YVHOLESALE  WEEKLY  PRICE 
lists;  it  will  keep  you  posted  on  the  rock-bot- 
tom prices,  and  will  help  you  save  from  25  to  40 
per  cent  on  your  supplies.  Stock  Growers  Whole- 
sale Supply  Co.,  1523  19th  St.,  P.  O.  Box  1442, 
Denver,  Colo. 


 ARMY  GOODS.  

SALVAGE    AND     SURPLUS    SALE    OF  ARMY 
goods.    Denver  Army  Store,  1443  Larimer  St., 
Denver,  Colo.    YVrite  for  price  list. 


 PATENTS.   

PATENTS— BOOKLET   FREE.     HIGHEST  REF- 
erences.     Best   results.     Promptness  assured. 
Send  model  or  drawing  for  examination  and  opin- 
ion. •  Watson  E.  Coleman,  Patent  Attorney,  624 

F  St.,  Washington,  D.  O. 


BUTTER  WRAPPERS. 


GUARANTEED  BETTER  BUTTER  YVRAPPERS — 
100,   60c;    250,   $1.50;     500,   $2.50;  1,000, 
$4.25,  printed  to  order.  Home  Specialty  Co.,  Mid- 

dleton,  Idaho. 


TOBACCO. 


TOBACCO— KENTUCKY  NATURAL  LEAF  CHEW- 
ing,  10  lbs.  $3;  20  lbs.,  $5;  smoking,  10  lbs., 
$2.60;  20  lbs.,  $4.     Walter  Veal,  Agt.,  Sedalia, 

Kentucky. 

f  OH  A  CCO— NATURAL  LEAF,  SWEET  AND 
mellow  hand-picked  chewing  or  smoking,  5  lbs., 
$1.50;  10  lbs.,  $2.50.  Smoking,  20  lbs.,  $4. 
Furnish  free  recipe  for  preparing.  Quality  and 
delivery  guaranteed.  Farmers'  Tobacco  Exchange, 
Sedalia,  Ky. 


TANNING. 


LET  US  TAN  YOUR  HIDE — COW  AND  HORSE 
hides  for  fur  coats  and  robes.  Cow  and  steer 
-bides  into  harness  or  sole  leather.  Catalog  on 
request.  The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Co.,  Roches- 
ter, N.  Y. 


INVENTIONS. 

INVENTIONS   WANTED — CASH    OR  ROYALTY 
for  ideas.    Adam  Fisher  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  204, 

St.  Louis,  Mot 


AUTO  PARTS. 


YVE  HAVE  A  COMPLETE  STOCK  OF  DIFFEIt- 
cntials,  transmissions,  auto  parts,  springs, 
axles  and  accessories;  prices  50  per  <*ent  of  list. 
Inquiries  given  prompt  attention.  Keystone  Auto 
YVrecking  Co.,  1748  Oak  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


KODAKS. 


LUSTRE  PRINTS — NOTHING  BETTER  FOR  KO- 
dak   pictures.    Sample   roll   finished   for  25c. 
Free  mounting  corners  with  each   order.  Reed 

Studio,  Norton,  Kas. 


TRAPPERS'  POISON. 


GOES'  LIQUID  POISON  CAPSULES  KILL  FUR 
animals  on  spot;  sixteenth  season  in  market; 
excellent  results;  first-class  testimonials.  Free  cir- 
cular, when  mentioning  this  paper.  Edmund  Goes, 
Milwaukee,  YVis.     Station  E. 


TREES. 


SAVE  AGENTS'  COMMISSIONS — BUY  DIRECT 
— We  have  complete  stock  of  fruit,  shade  and 
ornamental  trees,  vines.  Send  us  your  list  for 
prices.  Northern  Colorado  Nursery  Co.,  Fort 
Collins,  Colo.     


Title  Contest  Winners. 
Following  are  the  winning  sugges- 
tions  in  the  Title  Contest  Yvhich  started 
in  the  December  15  issue  of  Western 
Farm  Life,  and  closed  January  20: 

First  prize,  "Hearts  of  Men,"  by  Ma- 
via  Hollingsworth,  Deer  Trail,  Colo. 

Second  prize,  "The  Rich  Get  Rich,  and 
the  Poor  Get  Children,"  by  Kenneth 
Pickering,  Salem,  Utah;  and  Chas.  How- 
ell, Longmont,  Colo.  Two  second  prizes 
were  paid,  as  two  of  the  contestants 
tied  for  second  "place. 

Third  prize,  "Selfishness  vs.  Benevo- 
lence," by  Henry  Schmidt,  Del  Norte, 
Colo. 

This  contest  was  decided  by  three  dis- 
interested judges,  and  Western  Farm 
Life  feels  that  each  suggestion  received 
its  share  of  consideration.  We  wish  to 
thank  all  who  participated  in  this  eon- 
test. 


February  1,  1922. 
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Dairying  and  Hog  Raising 

All  letters  regarding  commercial  and  technical  features  of  dairy  farming 
and  hoR  production  promptly  answered.  Address  all  communications  to 
Dairy  Department,  Western  Farm  Life,  Denver,  Colorado. 


This\^luable  Cow 


Better  Sires  Cause  of 

Increased  Milk  Production 

A  gain  of  17  per  cent  in  milk  produc- 
tion and  20  per  cent  in  butterfat  pro- 
duction in  daughters  over  their  dams 
because  of  the  use  of  a  purebred  bull  is 
the  striking  result  obtained  in  the  New 
Windsor,  Md.,  cow  testing  association 
which  has  a  bull  association  as 
a  subsidiary.  The  records  of  twenty-one 
cows  were  compared  with  the  rec- 
ords of  their  twenty-one  daughters 
after  the  latter  had  become  mature 
cows  The  average  production  of  the 
dams  for  one  year  was  5,560  pounds  of 
milk  and  219  pounds  of  butterfat 
The  daughters  averaged  6,523  pounds 
of  milk  and  263  pounds  of  but 
terfat,  a  gain  over  the  mothers  of  963 
pounds  of  milk  and  44  pounds  of  fat  In 
the  association  every  one  of  the  daugh- 
ters sired  by  one  of  the  three  associa 
tion  bulls  was  better  than  her  dam.  One 
of  the  bulls  produced  an  average  im- 
provement in  his  daughters  of  1,414 
pounds  of  milk  and  62  pounds  butterfat 

The  worth  of  the  purebred  sires  as  an 
improver  of  the  productive  capacity  of 
dairy  cows  has  been  measured  in  a 
number  of  localities  where  there  are 
both  cow-testing  and  bull  associations. 
The  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  collected  figures  from  a 
number  of  communities,  but  in  the  past 
it  has  been  difficult  to  keep  tab  on  the 
improvement  that  bulls  have  made  in 
herds.  The  plan  of  the  Dairy  Division 
now  is  to  get  such  figures,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, on  cows  owned  by  members  in  all 
of  the  158  bull  associations  in  the  Uni- 
ted States. 


Some  Feeds  Taint  the  Milk. 

It  is  a  fact  of  common  knowledge 
that  some  feeds  influence  the  quality  of 
the  butter  and  of  the  milk.  This  is  a 
very  important  item  on  a  farm  espe- 
cially where  these  products  are  sold 
directly  to  the  consumers.  All  moldy 
and  ill  smelling  feed  should  be  avoided, 
for  not  only  the  health  of  the  animals 
is  endangered,  but  the  milk  and  butter 
is  often  disqualified.  It  will  occur  that 
even  two  or  three  weeks  after  one  has 
stopped  feeding  the  moldy  feed,  the 
taste  or  smell  still  taints  the  milk' and 
butter.  Silage,  ensiled  beet  tops,  cab- 
bage, turnips,  etc.,  if  moldy  or  musty, 
will  impart  a  bad  taste  to  milk  and 
butter.  Dirty  feed  troughs  or  dirty 
feed  buckets  are  also  often  cause  of 
milk  taints.  The  bad  taints  are  some- 
times not  directly  due  to  the  feed  itself, 
but  in  many  cases  the  air  of  the  stable 
is  so  tainted  with  the  bad  smell  that  it 
is  absorbed  by  the  milk. 

Particular  tastes  are  often  caused  by 
flowers  and  weeds  as  bitter  flowers, 
wild  onions,  too  much  "wet  beet  pulp,  or 
the  over-feeding  of  turnips  or  potatoes, 
etc.  Rich  feeding  of  linseed  cake  some- 
times causes  a  linseed  taste.  However, 
carrots,  good  quality  hay  and  clovers, 
oats  and  rice  bran  generally  give  a  fine 
taste  to  milk  and  butter.  Some  of  our 
feeds  have  a  decided  effect  on  the  hard- 
ness of  butter.  Hard  butter,  difficult 
to  streak  out,  is  often  caused  by  the 
hay  from  sour  pastures  (sour  soils),  by 
ripe  green  fodder,  over-cured  hay  and 
straw. 

Rutabagas,  turnips,  mangels  and  the 
leaves  of  the  same;  sugar  beets,  pulp, 
potatoes,  pea  meal,  plampit  cakes  and 
meal,  cocoanut  and  cotton-seed  cake  or 
meal  also  give  a  rather  hard  or  solid 
butter.  Soft  or  streaky  butter  often 
finds  its  causes  in  the  feeding  of  oat 
and  com  meal,  wheat  middlings  and 
shorts,  rice  polish,  bran,  etc. 

It  hardly  needs  to  be  said  that  when 
these  feeds  are  fed  in  reasonable  com- 
bination with  other  feeds  there  is  no 
danger  of  taints.  However,  it  often  oc- 
curs that  one  has  an  abundance  of  one 
of  these  feeds,  or  that  one  particular 
group  of  feeds  can  be  purchased  at  a 
low  price,  and  in  such  cases  one  is  lia- 
ble to  feed  the  stock  too  much  of  one 
kind. 

A  few  years  ago  a  dairyman  here 
fed  to  his  cattle  3  to  4  pounds  of  pea- 
nut cake  daily.  It  was  not  long  till  he 
got  a  letter  from  the  creamery  asking 
the  reason  of  the  shrinkage  in  fat  con- 
tent of  the  milk.  (The  fat  went  from 
3.46  down  to  2.60.)  At  the  same  time 
some  cows  showed  sickness  and  a  veter- 
inarian was  called.  The  doctor  did  not 
find  thv  cause  at  once,  but  after  a  week 
or  ko  he  had  a  piece  of  the  peanut  cake 
tested  for  purity  and  the  cause  was 


soon  determined,  for  this  peanut  cake 
contained  a  high  amount  of  poisonous 
ricinis  meal.  It  is  a  rather  dangerous 
practice  to  feed  so  much  of  a  material 
the  properties  of  which  are,  as  yet,  lit- 
tle known. — L.  S.  Dijkstra,  Vreeland, 
Holland. 


Keeping  Pigs  in  Condition. 

What  is  the  cause,  of  hogs  craving  and 
eating  chicken  droppings?  The  sows 
have  pigs  around  one  month  old.  I  feed 
them  soaked  corn.  They  have  access  to 
ashes  from  stove  and  sour  milk  every 
other  day,  and  also  good  cured  cane  fod- 
der.— J.  C,  Lincoln  County,  Colo. 

It  is  not  unusual  for  hogs  to  follow 
chickens  and  it  will  do  them  no  harm. 
A  hog  is  not  very  choice  in  the  matter 
of  its  food,  but  if  provided  with  a  bal- 
anced ration  will  not  eat  anything  that 
is  harmful. 

It  has  been  aseertcd  by  various  expe- 
rienced feeders  of  hogs  that  a  mixture 
of  charcoal?-  ashes,  lime,  salt,  sulphur, 
and  copperas  kept  where  the  hogs  can 
eat  it  will  tend  to  prevent  worm  infesta- 
tion. There  is  no  positive"  experimental 
evidence,  however,  in  support  of  the  idea 
that  such  a  mixture  will  prevent  worm 
infestation,  and  it  is  of  value  therefore 
as  a  source  of  mineral  matter  in  the 
diet,  and  perhaps  an  appetizer  and  tonic, 
rather  than  as  a  worm  preventive.  A 
balanced  ration  may  furnish  all  the  nec- 
essary feed  nutrients,  yet  the  system  of 
the  hog  craves  mineral  matter.  The 
mineral  matter  is  not  under  control,  and 
in  order  to  make  sure  that  the  hogs  have 
an  abundant  -supply,  free  access  should 
be  given  to  a  mineral  mixture.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  formula  for  such  a  mixture: 

Charcoal  1  bushel 

Hardwood  ashes   1  bushel 

Salt    8  pounds 

Air  slaked  lime  4  pounds 

Sulphur   4  pounds 

J'ulverized  copperas.  .  .  .2  pounds 
Mix  the  lime,  salt,  and  sulphur  thor- 
oughly and  then  mix  with  the  charcoal 
and  ashes.  Dissolve  the  copperas  in  1 
quart  of  hot  water  and  sprinkle  the 
solution  over  the  whole  mass,  mixing  it 
thoroughly.  Keep  some  of  this  mixture 
in  a  box  before  the  hogs  at  all  times,  or 
place  in  a  self-feeder. 

In  dealing  with  the  diseases  of  hogs, 
preventive  measures  must  be  most  relied 
upon.  The  animals  must  be  given  dry 
and  well  ventilated  quarters,  which  must 
be  kept  clean.  Contrary  to  common  be- 
lief, hogs  have  some  habits  which  raise 
them  above  other  domestic  animals  from 
the  standpoint  of  cleanliness.  For  ex- 
ample, unless  compelled  to  do  so,  a  hog 
will  not  sleep  in  its  own  filth.  If  a  part 
of  the  floor  of  the  pen  is  raised  and  kept 
well  bedded  with  straw,  while  the  rest 
is  not,  all  excrement  will  be  left  on  the 
unbedded  portion  of  the  floor  and  the 
bed  itself  will  be  always  clean. 

In  addition  to  cleanliness  close  atten- 
tion should  be  given  to  the  feed,  so  that 
nothing  may  be  fed  that  will  convey  the 
germs  of  disease,  especially  tuberculosis, 
to  the  herd.  If  the  hogs  are  fed  milk  in 
any  form  obtained  from  cows  kept  upon 
the  same  farm,  the  cows  should  be  sub- 
jected to  the  tuberculin  test.  If  they 
run  with  the  dairy  cattle  of  the  farm  a 
tuberculin  test  of  all  the  cattle  is  none 
the  less  desirable.  Animals  dead  from 
any  disease  should  not  be  fed  to  the 
hogs  until  the  meat  has  been  made  safe 
by  cooking.  Skim  milk  or  refuse  from 
a  public  creamery  should  not  be  fed  to 
hogs  until  it  has  been  thoroughly  ster- 
ilized. 

Feeding  and  drinking  places  should  be 
clean  and  the  water  supply  pure.  Unless 
the  origin  is  known  to  be  uncontamina- 
ted  and  there  has  been  no  possibility  of 
infection  during  its  course,  hogs  should 
not  be  allowed  access  to  any  stream. 
Wallows  should  be  drained  out  and  kept 
filled  up  as  much  as  possible.  At  least 
once  a  month  the  quarters  should  be  dis- 
infected with  air-slaked  lime  or  a  5  per 
cent  solution  of  crude  carbolic  acid. 
These  precautions  will  be  found  valuable 
aids  in  the  destruction  of  the  various 
animal  parasites,  as  well  as  a  protection 
from  some  more  serious  troubles. — Ani- 
mal Husbandry  Department,  U.  S.  D.  A. 


Boulder  County  Tester's  Report. 

High  cow  for  December  in  the  Boulder 
County  Cow  Testing  Association  goes  to 
Lady  Ismay  DeKol,  belonging  to  Marcus 
Harper.  She  made  1,959  lbs.  of  milk  and 
70.8  lbs.  of  fat.  Mr.  Harper  also  has  high 
herd  with  eleven  cows  averaging  1,794.2 
lbs.  of  milk  and  61.9  lbs.  of  fat.  In  the 
November  report  of  the  Western  Divis- 
ion, Mr.  Harper's  herd  ranks  fourth  for 
herds  under  fifteen  cows.  Out  of  20,209 
cows  tested  in  the  seven  western  states 
during  November,  Lady  Ismay  DeKol, 
owned  by  Mr.  Harper,  ranked  sixteenth. 

J.  J.  Kalberer  of  Broomfleld  has  high 
herd  of  over  fifteen,  with  fifteen  cows 
having  an  average  of  914  lbs.  milk  and 
34.3  lbs.  of  fat.  The  honor  list  this 
month  contains  two  herds  with  a  40-lb. 
average.  N.  Anderson  of  Niwot  has 
eight  cows  with  an  average  of  1.083  lbs. 
of  milk  and  41.1  lbs.  of  fat.  C.  A.  Ros- 
siter  of  Broomfleld  has  five  cows  with  an 
average  of  1,029  lbs.  of  milk  and  40.2  of 
fat. 

The  quality  book  for  December  con- 
tains 35  cows.  Besides  high  cow.  Mr. 
Harper  has  ten  registered  Holsteins  in 
the  list — Cloe,  1.696  lbs.  of  milk.  70.2  of 
fat;  Pink,  1.913  of  milk.  67.9  of  fat:  Rose. 
1,674  of  milk.  59.8  of  fat;  Grace,  2.021  of 
milk.  65.3  of  fat;  One.  1.262  of  milk.  48.7 
of  fat;  Pontiac.  1,584  of  milk.  52.6  of  fat; 
Queen,  1.361  of  milk,  50.8  of  fat;  May- 
berry.  1.665  of  milk.  58.6  of  fat;  Mary. 
1,891  of  milk.  69.7  of  fat;  Konigen,  1,711 
of  milk,  67.5  of  fat.  Gabe  Lucas  has  a 
Guernsey  making  1,057  of  milk  and  59.1 


***** 


FREE! 


How 

to 
Get 

it 


This  84-page 
book  is  worth  its 
weight  in  gold. 
Its  author,  Hugh 
G.  Van  Pelt,  a  prominent  dairy 
editor  and  former  professor  of 
dairying,  is  a  practical  dairy- 
man and  one  of  the  best  judges 
of  dairy  cattle  in  the  country. 
It  is  so  plain  and  simple  that 
any  one  can  use  it  as  a  guide 
in  selecting  good  cows,  and 
building  up  a  herd  for  large 
and  profitable  production. 

We  will  gladly  send  you 
this  book  free  of  charge  if  you 
will  fill  out  the  blank  below 
and  send  us  the  names  of 


Tells  how 
to  pick 
out 
Good 
Cows 

five  people  who  will  need 
cream  separators  or  milking 
machines  within  a  year's  time. 

Any  one  who  is  wasting 
cream  by  using  an  old,  worn- 
out  or  "balky"  separator,  or 
by  hand  skimming,  needs  a 
De  Laval  Separator.  Any  one 
who  is  milking  ten  or  more 
cows  by  hand  needs  a  De  Laval 
Milker. 

If  you  cannot  give  five 
names,  we  will  send  you  this 
book  on  receipt  of  20  cents. 


The  DE  Lavat.  Separator  Co.,  29  E.  Madison  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Please  send  me  Van  Pelts  Cow  Demonstration  Book,  for  which  I  am 
sending  you  the  names  of  five  people  who  need  De  Laval  Cream  Separators 
or  Milkers.  (Include  your  own  name  if  you  need  a  separator  or  milker.)  \Q 

Name  P.O  R.F.D  State  , 

NOTE— After  each  n«me,  in  last  column,  mwrk  S  if  person  needs  a  separator,  M  lor  m!lfcer,  SM  for  both 


NAME 

P.O. 

R.F.D. 

Sate 

No.  Milk 
Coin 

Proiprct 
For 

2. 

3- 

4- 

5. 

of  fat.  S.  D.  Buster  has  two  Holsteins 
and  a  Shorthorn — Spot,  with  1.432  lbs.  of 
milk,  44.3  of  fat;  Jenny,  with  977  of  milk, 
42.0  of  fat,  and  Red,  with  1,141  of  milk, 
52.4  of  fat.  E.  L.  Buster  has  two  Hol- 
steins— Molly,  1,122  of  milk,  43.7  of  fat; 
Eve,  1,398  of  milk,  54.5  of  fat.  J.  D. 
Steele  has  a  Jersey  called  Betsey,  with 
970  of  milk,  41.7  of  fat. 

N.  Anderson  has  five  registered  Hol- 
steins, Johanna,  1,110  lbs.  of  milk.  40.7  | 
of  fat;  Skylark,  1,221  of  milk.  46.3  of  fat; 
Pride,  1,758  of  milk,  61.5  of  fat;  Pauline.  J 
1.159  of  milk,  43.4  of  fat;  Leda,  1.085  of  1 
milk,  54.1  of  fat.  C.  A.  Rossiter  has  two 
registered    Holsteins — Rigtje,     1,429    of  I 
milk,  48.5  of  fat;  Beauty,  1,144  of  milk, 
48.0  of  fat.    J.  J.  Kalberer  has  two  reg-  | 
istered  Holsteins — Aggie  with   1.384  of  f 
milk.  62.1  of  fat,  and  Karen,  with  1,299  i 
of  milk,  58.4  of  fat.    C.  W.  Hake  has  two 
Holsteins — Whitie,  1,339  of  milk,.  50.8  of 
fat;  Bess,  1,163  of  milk,  43.0  of  fat.  F. 
A.  Barhite  has  a  registered  Holstein  with 
1,060  of  milk,  44.5  of  fat.     Geo.  Yeager 
has  two  Holsteins — Mayja,  with  1.209  of 
milk,  41.1  of  fat,  and  Bixler,  with  1.135 
of  milk.  45.5  of  fat.    Harry  Yeager  has 
two   Holsteins — Mable,   with     1.091  of 
milk,  49.1  of  fat;    Albina,  with  1,618  of 
milk  and  47.6  of  fat.    Willard  Forsyth 
has  a  registered  Holstein  named  Gerben 
with  1,079  of  milk  and  41.0  lbs.  of  fat. — 
S.  G.  McLain,  Tester. 


Color  Your  Butter 


Collegiate  Judging  Contest. 

\The  college  students'  judging  contest 
held  January  14,  the  opening  day  of  the 
National  Western  Stock  Show,  was  won 
by  Kansas  Agricultural  College  team, 
with  Colorado  a  close  second.  Kansas 
won  with  4,287  points  out  of  a  possible 
5,000,  Colorado  Agricultural  College 
taking  second  place  with  4,204  points. 
Nebraska  was  third,  -with  a  score  of 
4,015  points,  and  Wyoming  University 
team  fourth,  with  3,618  points. 

Kansas  was  awarded  the  challenge 
cup  offered  by  the  Stock  Show  Associa- 
tion, having  won  the  collegiate  judging 
contest  for  three  successive  years. 

In  individual  ratings  Colorado  Agri- 
cultural College's  team  member,  L.  K. 
Crowe,  was  highest,  having  920  points 
out  of  a  possible  1,000.  The  Colorado 
state  learn  takes  the  additional  honor  of 
obtaining  the  highest  rating  in  the 
judging  of  breeding  cattle.  Kansas  won 
first  in  fat  stock  judging. 

The*  Colorado  team  was  composed  of 
E.  L.  Scott,  J.  A.  Reade,  F.  E.  McFar- 
land,  A.  W.  Hawkins,  R.  R.  Franke  and 
L.  K.  Crowe.  Prof.  R.  F.  Keiffer  of  the 
Animal  Husbandry  department  trained 
the  young  men.  The  Kansas  team  was 
composed  of  C.  B.  Roberts,  A.  D.  Web- 
er,  J.  J.  Moxley,  C.  B.  Quigley  and  J.  S. 
Stewart. 


"Dandelion  Butter  Color"  Gives  That 
Golden  June  Shade  and  Costs 
Really  Nothing.  Read! 
Before  churning  add  one-half  tea- 
spoonful  to  each  gallon  of  cream 
and  out  of  your  churn  comes  butter  of 
Golden  June  shade  to  bring  you  top 
prices.  "Dandelion  Butter  Color"  costs 
nothing  because  each  ounce  used  adds 
ounce  of  weight  to  butter.  Large  bottles 
cost  only  35  cents  at  drug  or  grocery 
stores.  Purely  vegetable,  harmless, 
meets  all  State  and  National  food  laws. 
Used  for  50  years  by  all  large  cream- 
eries. Doesn't  color  buttermilk.  Ab- 
solutely tasteless. 

Wells  &  Richardson  Co.,  Burlington,  Vt. 
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95  Jhn&dcan, 

Upward  CREAM 

SEPARATOR 


To  Grease  Bread  Pans. — A  small 
paint  brush  should  be  used  for  greasing 
bread  pans,  and  thus  save  soiling  your 
fingers. 


On  trial  Easy  running,  easily  cleaned 
Skims  warm  or  cold  milk.  Different 
from  picture  which  shows  larger  ca- 
pacity mafiiiimi  Get  our  plan  of  easy 

MONTHLY  PAYMENTS 

and  handsome  free  catalog.  Whether 
dairy  is  large  or  small,  write  today. 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 

Bex  7100  Bsinbridge,  N.  Y. 


SEWING  MACHINES 

SOLD  FOR  STORAGE. 
Singers,  Whiten.  \*w 
Home*  and  others.  $10 
to  $25.  Write  for  FREE 
Illustrated  CATALOG. 
We  pay  the  freight. 
RELIABLE  SEWIXG  MACHINE  CO.. 
532  15th  Street.  Denver,  fclo. 


If  in  need  of  advice,  ask  Western 
Farm  Life  Service  Bureau. 
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WESTERN   FARM  LIFE 


February  1, 1922. 


MILKING  SHORTHORXS. 


PRIZES 

TAKEN  BY  THE 

WYLDEMERE  FARM 

Milking  Shorthorn 
Herd 

AT  THE  WESTERN   STOCK  SHOW, 
DENVER,  1922. 

2nd  Prize  Royal  Glenside. . . .  .Aged  BulL 

1st  Prize  Calf  Herd  \ 

1st  Prize  Get  of  Sire  \     The  Get  of 

1st  Prize  Young  Herd  f  Royal  Glenside 

1st  Prize  Produce  of  Dam, . .  / 

1st  Prize  Yearling  Bull  ") 

1st  Junior  Champion   The  Get  of 

1st  Reserve  Grand  Champion.  .  U_      .  _. 

1st  Prize  Junior  Bull  Calf  .     R°val  Glenside 

1st  Prize  Senior  Bull  Calf.  .  .  J 

1st  Prize  Senior  Heifer  Calf. 

1st  Junior  Champion  Female. 

1st  Grand  Champion  Female. 

2nd  Prize  Two-Year-Old  Heifer. 

4th  Prize  Two-Year-Old  Heifer. 

4th  Prize  Senior  Yearling  Heifer. 

2nd  Prize  Junior  Yearling  Heifer. 

3rd  Prize  Junior  Y'earling  Heifer. 

4th  Prize  Junior  Heifer  Calf. 

J.  B.  BENEDICT 

Owner  and  Breeder. 
JOE  GOETZFRIED,  Herdsman. 

NOTHING  FOR  SALE  AT  PRESENT. 


OUR  BARN  IS  FULL  OF 

Record  of  Merit  Cows 

We'll  sell  you  a  few  or  we'll  sell  you  their 
sons  and  daughters. 

REAL  MILKING  SHORTHORNS 
Pay  their  way  as  they  grow. 

Come  see  us  any  time.    We  want  to  show 
you  a  herd  of  big  beefy  cows  that  are  proving 
their  dual  purpose  ability.  All  on  official  test. 
VISIT  US  AT 

Wonderview  Farm 

W.  C.  TEGTMEYER  k  SON 
Just  west  of  Crown  Hill  Cemetery, 
32nd  AND  HOWELL. 
Mail  Address,  Box  741A,  Edgewater,  Colo.,  R.  1 


Shorthorns  That  Milk 

ARE  MONEY  MAKERS. 


A  herd  that  will  give 
you  a  good  monthly 
cash  income  is  what 
you  will  need  in  the 
future.     One    of  our 
young  bulls  from  a  Record 
of  Merit  cow  can  develop 
your  herd  into  a  dual-pur- 
pose paying  proposition. 

We  know  the  war  is  over 
and  have  bulls  for  sale  at 
prices  that  you  fanners  and  ranchmen  can 
afford  to  buy.  Write  for  our  bargain  list  and 
easy  payment  plan. 

We  also  have  several  young  bulls  for  sale, 
priced  to  sell. 

THE  PINE  VALLEY 
DAIRY  &  FARMS  CO. 

Seeley  G.  Rose,  Mgr.   Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 


Milking  Shorthorns 

10  registered  cows  that  will  freshen  this 
spring.  All  good  rows  and  have  been  hand- 
milked.    Priced  from  $100  to  $125. 

10  head  yearling  heifers,  hand-raised  on 
the  bucket.    Priced  from  $50  to  $75. 

8  young  bulls,  ready  for  service  this  spring. 
Priced  at  $75. 

Several  young  bulls  and  heifer  calves. 
Priced  from  $35  to  $50. 

My  cows  are  all  range  raised  and  rustled 
their  living  until  freshened  the  first  time,  so 
are  not  as  large  as  they  should  be,  but  several 
have  milked  over  1,000  lbs.  a  month  without 
special  care.  The  young  heifers  have  all  been 
hand-raised  and  should  make  a  nice  bunch  of 
cows. — Remember,  all  this  stuff  offered  for 
•ale  is  registered  and  should  move  quickly  at 
the  prices  quoted.    Writ*  me  your  wants. 

OTTO  RAMSTETTER,  GOLDEN,  COLO. 


MacIIurst 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

Herd  tire,  Major  Oxford  3rd. 

HERD  AVERAOK  1920-21: 
319.1  LBS.  BUTTERFAT. 

J.  P.  McINROY,  LARKSPUR,  COLO. 


Buy  MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

from  the  olde.it  established  herd  in  the  ntiite. 

We  can  supply  your  needs  in  bulls  of  beef 
type  either  horned  or  polled  Shorthorns. 

Write  Superintendent  for  folder  on  breeding 
und  prices. 

State  Industrial  School, 

<, olden,  Colo. 


Bates  Shorthorns 

•ri  «he  foundation  blood  of  frue  Milking 
Shorthorn.    We  have  them.    A  few  bulls  for 

•.ale. 

THE  CARPENTER  CATTLE  CO. 

GREELEY,  COLORADO 


MILKIXG  SHORTHORXS. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

All  Cows  in  Milk  Officially  Tested. 
Service  bulls  of  World's  Record  breeding. 
Both  males  and  females  for  sale.  Personal  in- 
spection invited.  Send  for  Illustrated  Booklet. 

THE  BONVUE  FARMS  CO., 

Stockyards,  Denver,  Colo. 


HOLSTEINS. 


Only  One  Bull  Left 

Just  one  bull  of  serviceable  age  is  left  for 
sale  in  our  herd.  His  dam  made  1 5  pounds  of 
butter  as  a  yearling  and  will  be  tested  for 
year's  work  this  fall.  She  is  a  wonderful 
milker  and  the  daughter  of  a  4  -year-old  with 
a  year  record  of  25,208  pounds  of  milk  and 
878  pounds  of  butter,  while  the  granddam  of 
the  bull's  dam  milked  108  pounds  of  milk  in 
one  day  and  3,100  in  30  days.  Two  direct 
generations  of  100  pound  cows  back  of  him.  ' 
He  is  a  good  individual,  mostly  white,  and 
sired  by  Denver  Sir  Segis,  a  30-pound  son  of 
our  senior  herd  sire,  Johan  Duchess  De  Kol 
Lad.  What  will  this  bull  be  worth  to  some 
good  breeder? 

Sanborn  Meadows  Holsteins. 
MRS.  R.  G.  DOUGLAS, 
Rush  P.  O.,  Colo. 


4  Registered  Holstein  Bulls 

FOR  SALE — One  3-year-old;  threes- 
year  olds.  Three  are  direct  descend- 
ants of  Pontiac  Korndyke  25982,  and 
the  fourth  carries  Dirkie,  DeKol,  Aag- 
gie  and  Nemea  strains.  For  further 
information  address 

THE  NILES  FARMS, 

706  Kittredge  Bldg.         Denver,  Colo. 


We  have  bred  hundreds  of  prize-winning  and 
high-producing  Holstein  cows',  including 

Tilly  Alcartra 

We  can  supply  you  with  that  same  line  of 
breeding.  Write 

McKAY  BROS.,  Caddoa,  Colo. 


WALLIE  FARM  REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS, 
4800  S.  Penn,  Denver.      W.  6.  Foster,  Owner 

Home  of  "Colorado  Count,"  whose  29  sisters 
broke  140  world's  records. 

Bulls  of  Serviceable  Age  for  Sale 

Excellent  individuals.  World's  record  blood. 
Terms  to  responsible  buyers.  Wallie  Farm 
bulls  are  guaranteed. 


Buy  a  Calf  Out  of  This  Herd 

Twenty  cows  in  this  herd  on  an  official 
seven-day  test  averaged  446.13  lbs.  of  milk 
and  20.19  lbs.  of  butter. 

COLORADO  STATE  HOME, 


2305  S.  Wash.  St. 


Denver,  Colo. 


D'ARCY  HOLSTEINS 

Have  made  good  at  home  and  they  will  do 
the  same  for  you.  A  few  choice  calves  can  be 
purchased  now  at  a  price  that  can't  help  but 
make  you  money.  Write 

NORMAN  R.  D'ARCY 
Parker,  Colo. 


PRODUCTION 


We  offer  you  a  wonderful  amount 
of  these  Holstein  qualities — and  from 
a  clean  herd.  Bull  calves  from  Ane 
record  dams.  Pahgre  Valley  Ranch, 
Loesch  Bros.,  Montrose,  Colo. 


BREEDING 


Arthur  Waechtcr'H  Poland  China  Sale. 

On  Wednesday,  February  15,  Arthur 
Waechter  will  hold  a  Poland  China  bred 
sow  sale  at  Yuma,  Colo.  Mr.  Waechter 
is  offering  CO  tried  sows,  fall  and  spring 
gilts,  and  also  four  boars.  Mr.  Waechter 
has  one  of  the  outstanding  Poland  China 
herds  of  eastern  Colorado.  Some  of  the 
vi  ry  best  blood  lines  are  represented. 
In  speaking  of  his  sales  offerings,  Mr. 
Waechter  says:  "We  are  selling  some  of 
tli o  best  we  ever  produced  In  our  24 
years  of  breeding  business.  We  have 
put  out  some  real  herd  headers  and  pro- 
ducing matrons  that  have  won  In  Ne- 
braska state  fairs  and  other  shows.  Will 
have  about  50  head  bred  sows,  seven 
tried;  eighteen  fall  of  1920  gilts,  and  the 
rest  spring  gilts,  bred  to  Ave  of  the  best 
boars  that  we  were  able  to  find.  First 
one  Is  Beaumont  Buster,  a  grandson  of 
Giant  Buster;  2nd,  Orange  Oerstdale,  a 
grandson  of_Gerstdalo  Jones  and  Mam- 
moth Giantess  13th.  Both  these  boars 
are  yearlings  of  tho  up-to-date  type. 
I'.caumont  Buster  winning  first  and 
grand  champion  at  our  fair.  3rd,  West- 
ern Ranger,  a  son  of  C-2  Hanger,  (he 
largest  boar  of  the  broed.  This  boar  will 
bo  heard  from  In  the  future.  4th,  11.  V. 
Buster,  the  topplest  pig  1  have  seen  this 
fall  and  winter.  ,  5th.  Qrange  Prospect 
2d,  a  son  of  Orange  Prospect,  the  boar 
that  stood  second  next  to  the  Designer 
In  1919  at  the  Nebraska  State  fair,  wltn 
the  sows  of  Wie  up-to-date  type  and 
breeding  that  we  have,  mated  to  these 
boars,  we  think  that  there  Is  a  great  op- 
portunity for  the  breeder  for  next  year's 
show  In  the  offspring  of  this  offering." 

We  would  suggest  to  those  of  our  read- 
ers who  are  Interested  In  Poland  Chinas 
to  write  him  for  sale  catalog. 


STOCK  SHOW  NOTES. 


Gleason  &  Blazer,  Kiowa,  Colo.,  with 
a  herd  of  six  Shorthorns,  won  seven  rib- 
bons. With  Lady  Duchess  they  won  sec- 
ond in  the  junior  heifer  calf  class. 


C.  H.  Mather,  Longmont,  Colo.,  was  at 
the  show  with  a  herd  of  nine  Poland 
Chinas. 


A.  D.  McGillvray,  Boulder,  Colo.,  won 
first  in  the  aged  sow  and  the  junior 
yearling  sow  classes,  and  won  a  total 
of  seven  ribbons. 


W.  G.  Foster,  Englewood,  Colo.,  showed 
thirteen  Holstein  Friesians  at  the  Na- 
tional Western. 


The  Bonvue  Farms  Company,  with 
Kirklevington  King,  the  grand  champion 
winner  at  the  Chicago  International  at 
the  head  of  their  herdr  showed  thirteen 
milking  Shorthorns;  won  five  firsts, 
three  seconds,  two  thirds,  with  addi- 
tional ribbons  lower  down,  making  a 
total  of  twelve. 


Tegtmeyer  &  Son  had  the  largest  ex- 
hibit in  the  Milking  Shorthorn  division 
at  the  show.  They  showed  seventeen 
head  and  won  five  firsts,  two  seconds  and 
two  thirds,  and  a  total  of  twelve  ribbons. 


The  State  Industrial  School  at  Golden 
showed  ten  animals  in  the  Milking  Short- 
horn division.  They  won  a  total  of  nine 
ribbons. 


Seventeen  Milking  Shorthorns  were  ex- 
hibited by  the  Pine  Valley  Dairy  and 
Farms  Company,  with  which  they  won 
two  firsts,  seven  seconds  and  five  thirds, 
their  entire  winnings  being  repre- 
sented by  eighteen  ribbons.  In  speak- 
ing of  this  year's  show,  Seeley  G. 
Rose,  manager,  said:  "One  of  the  most 
noticeable  developments  of  the  show  in 
the  last  few  years  is  shown  in  the  Milk- 
ing Shorthorn  division.  Five  years  ago, 
when  I  first  exhibited  the  Pine  Valley 
show  herd,  there  were  all  told  only  seven 
Milking  Shorthorn  shown.  This  year 
there  were  seventy  head. 


Pugh  J.  Mortimer  of  Fowler.  Colo.,  was 
at  the  show  with  two  fine  Duroc  Jerseys. 


Five  head  of  Poland  Chinas  were 
shown  this  year  by  Parsons  &  Holmes 
of  Denver,  who  are  fairly  new  in  the  hog 
business  but  with  the  good  foundation 
stock  of  the  Colorado  Chief  strain  they 
expect  to  make  good  in  the  future. 

James  Gibson,  Morrison,  Colo.,  won  re- 
serve grand  champion  in  the  Holstein 
division  with  Prince  Veeman  Korndyke 
Clare. 


Mr.  Eleck  Baldwin,  Dickens,  Neb., 
brought  sixteen  head  Poland  Chinas  to 
the  Denver  show.  He  reports  sales  of 
two  bred  gilts  to  be  shipped  to  Hillrose 
and  Ordway,  Colo.  He  had  a  very  fine 
short  junior  yearling  sow,  weighing 
over  750  pounds,  injured  in.  transit.  This 
fine  ahimal  no  doubt  would  have  been 
in  the  championship  class.  It  may  be  of 
interest  to  the  Poland  China  breeders  to 
know  that  Mr.  Baldwin  was  the  man 
who  started  Bob  Broad  of  the  Agricul- 
tural College  on  his  road  to  success  with 
good  foundation  stock. 


Mr.  George  Wm.  Fuhrmann,  Kersey, 
Colo.,  showed  nine  Berkshire  hogs  at  the 
show  this  year,  winning  eight  ribbons, 
five  of  which  were  first  and  second 
prizes.  He  has  some  fine  June  boars  for 
sale  and  attention  is  called  to  his  ad  in 
this  issue. 


One  of  the  surprises  of  the  Denver 
show  was  the  large  number  of  winnings 
carried  away  by  the  Abst  Stock  Farm  of 
Columbus,  Neb.  Their  fine  line  of  Durocs 
is  headed  by  The  Hit,  a  boar  by  Great 
Orion  Sensation,  as  the  head  of  their 
herd.  He  took  sen-ior  and  grand  cham- 
pion and  first  as  a  senior  yearling.  Their 
aged  sow  took  first  in  her  class  and  was 
also  made  grand  champion.  Their  other 
winnings  included  two  junior  champions, 
nine  first  and  four  second  prizes. 

Miss  Laura  Richardson  of  Yuma.  Colo., 
sent  an  aged  Duroc  sow  to  the  Denver 
show  this  year  and  won  second  prize. 


.  A.  A.  Blach,  Yuma,  Colo.,  had  a  fine 
group  of  Sensation  Durocs  at  the  show, 
winning  third  prize  on  junior  yearling 
sow.  Mr.  Blach  is  a  new  exhibitor,  but 
has  good  foundation  stock  and  is  in  line 
for  a  better  showing.  He  is  having  a 
bred  sow  sale  on  February  14  at  his 
ranch. 


Mr.  C.  F.  Gauss  of  Littleton,  Colo.,  had 
twelve  Durocs  in  the  show,  winning  sec- 
ond and  third  prize  on  June  pigs.  Mr. 
Gauss  is  re-entering  the  hog  business 
and  he  thinks  he  will  make  It  his  per- 
manent business.  He  has  Defender, 
Cherry  King  and  Sensation  breeding. 

One  of  the  pioneers,  Mr.  J.  W.  Brauer 
of  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  won  first  on 
his  aged  boar  Colorado  Chief  Sensation. 
This  was  the  same  animal  that  he 
showed  last  year,  being  the  largest  jun- 
ior yearling  of  any  breed  In  1921  at  Dcn- 
ver.  This  hog  has  been  a  persistent 
winner,  having  won  first  in  his  class  in 
1920. 


Mr.  C.  F.  Burke,  manager  of  the  Blue 
Ribbon  Live  Stock  Co.,  reported  the  sale 
of  a  junior  boar  pig  for  $100,  which  is 
to  be  shipped  to  Kansas.  This  boar  Was 
si  red  by  Orion  Real  Sensation,  out  of 
I -ii  I  ii  Long  Enough.  Five  other  boars 
wi  re  mom  l>y  Mr.  Iturke,  all  of  which  are 
i  .  he  shipped  In  Colorado  breeders.  The 
Hlue  Ribbon  herd  of  Durocs  made  a  very 
food  showing,  winning  many  first  and 
purple  ribbons  at  the  show. 


Tho  Range  View  Stock  Farm  of  Hend- 
erson, Colo.,  reported  the  hiiIc  of  three 
bred  gilts  to  Laurence  Colleps  of  (lolden, 
<  "<>!<>..  and  one  boar  to  Mr.  C.  F.  Gauss  of 
Littleton,  Colo.  The  Range  View  Stock 
Farm  Is  adding  to  their  Duroc  herd  a 
daughter  of  deal  Orion  Sensation.  Their 
winnings  Included  first  in  class  over  all 
Colorado  exhibits  on  luiilor  «t>w  pli;s,  as 
well  as  first  In  Colorado  on  the  boar 
Great  Orion  Sensation  Again, 


Mr.  C.  F.  Bratt  of  Arapahoe,  Neb.,  had 
a  fine  herd  of  Hampshire  hops  at  the 
show.  He  has  sold  one  open  and  one 
bred  gilt  to  be  shipped  to  Lincoln,  Neb. 
He  will  hold  a  bred  sow  sale  on  Feb- 
ruary 20.  See  announcement  in  this  issue. 


Mr.  George  H.  Frink  of  Fort  Lupton, 
Colo.,  succeeded  in  getting  placed  well 
in  the  Hampshire  winnings,  having  car- 
ried away  two  grand  championships, 
three  champions,  three  reserve  cham- 
pions, seven  firsts,  five  seconds,  three 
thirds  and  one  fifth.  Mr.  Frink  sold  his 
grand  champion  sow  to  J.  L.  Slack  of 
Holyoke,  Colo.,  as  foundation  stock.  A 
pair  of  pigs  were  also  sold  to  W.  Byron 
Robinson   of  Greenland,  Colo. 

As  usual,  Mr.  A.  M.  McClenahan  of  Gree- 
ley, Colo.,  exhibited  his  fine  herd  of  Jer- 
sey stock  at  the  show,  winning  the 
sweepstake  prize  for  the  best  exhibit  of 
dairy  cattle  in  the  show  for  three  con- 
secutive years,  entitling  him  to  the 
Challenge  Trophy,  which  is  a  silver  cup. 
His  other  winnings  consisted  of  eight 
purple  ribbons,  ten  firsts  and  five  sec- 
onds. One  of  his  cows  produced  870 
pounds  in  a  test  this  year. 

Mr.  H.  D.  Parker  of  Greeley,  Colo.,  had 
eleven  head  of  fine  Guernseys  at  the 
show  and  succeeded  in  winning  twenty 
ribbons.  Mr.  Parker  reports  that  sales 
are  slow,  as  most  buyers  are  looking  for 
cheaper  animals  than  they  have  at  this 
time.  Greater  winnings  might  have  been 
secured  by  the  Parker  herd  had  they 
clipped  their  cattle  before  showing  them 
in  the  ring. 

Mrs.  R.  G.  Douglas  of  Rush.  Colo.,  had 
four  head  of  choice  Holsteins  at  the 
show.  Two  of  these  were  on  exhibit  by 
request  from  the  Show  Association,  in- 
cluding the  world's  record  2-year-old 
heifer  and  state  record  3-year-old  heifer. 
Mrs.  Douglas'  cattle  were  not  exhibited 
in  the  show  ring. 

A  splendid  showing  was  made  by  Mr. 
J.  B.  Benedict  of  Denver,  Colo.,  with  his 
eleven  head  of  Milking  Shorthorus.  His 
winnings  included  twelve  first  prizes, 
two  junior  champions,  one  reserve  cham- 
pion, one  grand  champion  over  any  age. 
Mr.  Benedict  reports  the  sale  of  two  bulls 
to  Mr.  H.  E.  Van  Syckle,  of  Glenwood 
Springs,  and  one  bull  to  Mr.  McGregor 
at  Estes  Park.  A  complete  list  of  the 
prizes  won  by  the  Wyldemere  Farm 
Milking  Shorthorns  appears  in  their  an- 
nouncement in  this  paper. 


Hog  Show  Awards. 

(Continued  from  Page  15.) 

Senior  and  Grand  Champion  Boar — G.  H.  Frink. 

Junior  Champion  Boar — G.  W.  Banker. 

Aged  Sows — (5  shown) — 1  and  2,  G.  H.  Frink: 
3,  EdJJavis;  4,  C.  S.  Bratt  k  Son. 

Senior  Yearling  Sows — (3  shown) — 1  and  3, 
O.  S.  Bratt  &  Son;  3,  Ed  Davis. 

Junior  Yearling  Sows — (4  shown) — 1  and  3, 
C.  S.  Bratt  k  Son;  2,  Ed  Davis. 

Senior  Sow  Pigs — (4  shown) — 1,  2  and  4,  C. 
S.  Bratt  &  Son;  3,  G.  W.  Banker. 

Junior  Sow  Pigs — (6  shown) — 1  and  5,  G.  H. 
Frink;  2  and  4,  C.  S.  Bratt;  3,  G.  W.  Banker. 

Sow  Pigs  Born  in  June,  1921 — (4  shown) — 
1  and  2,  C.  S.  Bratt  k  Son;  3,  G.  H.  Frink. 

Senior  Champion  Sow — G.  H.  Frink. 

Junior  Champion  Sow — G.  H.  Frink. 

Grand  Champion  Sow — G.  H.  Frink. 

Aged  Herds — (3  shown) — 1,  G.  H.  Frink;  2 
and  3,  C.  S.  Bratt  k  Son. 

Aged  Herds  Bred  by  Exhibitor — (1  shown) — 1, 

C.  S.  Bratt  &  Son. 

Young  Herds — (3  shown) — 1  and  3,  C.  S. 
Bratt  k  Son;  2,  G.  H.  Frink. 

Young  Herds  Bred  by  Exhibitor — (3  shown)  — 
1  and  2,  C.  S.  Bratt  k  Son;  3,  G.  H.  Frink. 

Get  of  Sire — (3  shown) — 1  and  3,  C.  S. 
&  Son;  2,  G.  H.  Frink. 

Produce  of  Sow — (3  shown) — 1  and  3,  O. 
Bratt  &  Son;  2,  G.  H.  Frink. 

BERKSHIRE. 

Judge — W.  J.  Carmichael,  Chicago,  111. 

Exhibitors — Ray  E.  Cannon,  Arvada;  D.  S. 
Davis,  Denver;  Geo.  Fuhrman,  Kersey;  O.  W. 
Henry,  Greeley;  J.  H.  k  Myrtle  Parsons,  Denver, 

Aged  Boars — (2  shown) — 1,  C.  W.  Henry;  2, 
■D.  3.  Dans. 

Senior  Y'earling  Boars — No  entries. 

Junior  Y'earling  Boars — (1  shown) — 1,  Geo. 
Fuhrman. 

Senior  Boar  Pigs — (4  shown) — 1  and  3,  C 
W.  Henry;  2  and  4,  D.  S.  Davis. 

Junior  Boar  Pigs — No  entries. 

Boar  Pigs  Born  in  June,  1921 — (4  shown) 
1  and  2,  Geo.  Fuhrman;  3,  C.  W.  Henry. 

Aged  Sows — (4  shown) — 1,  J.  H.  k  Myrtle 
Parsons;  2  and  3,  C.  W.  Henry. 

Senior  Yearling  Sows — (2  shown) — 1  and  9. 
0.  W.  Henry. 

Junior  Yearling  Sows — (5  shown) — 1  and  3, 

0,  W.  Henry;  2,  Roy  E.  Cannon. 

Senior  Sow  Plg: — (0  shown) — 1,  2  and  3,  OL 
W.  Henry;  4  and  5,  D.  S.  Davis. 

Junior  Sow  Pigs — (4  shown) — 1,  J.  H.  and 
Myrtle  Parsons;  2  and  3,  0.  W.  Henry. 

Sow  Pigs  Born  in  June,  1921 — (4  shown)— 1 
and  2,  Geo.  Fuhrman;  8,  D.  S.  Davis. 

Senior  Champion  Boar — O.  W.  Henry. 

Junior  Champion  Boar — C.  W.  Henry, 

Grand  Champion  Boar — O.  W.  Henry. 

Senior  Champion  Sow — C.  W.  Henry. 

Junior  Champion  Sow — O.  W.  Henry, 

Grand  Champion  Sow — O.  W.  Henry. 

Aged  Herds — (1  shown) — 1,  O.  W.'  Henry, 

Aged  Herds  Bred  by  Exhibitor — (1  shown)— 

1,  0.  W.  Henry. 

Young  Herds — (4  shown) — 1  and  2,  0,  W. 
Henry;  3,  D.  S.  Dnvls. 

Young  Herds  Bred  by  Exhibitor — (4  shown)— 
1  and  2,  O.  W.  Henry;  8,  D.  S.  Davis. 

Get  of  Sire — (3  shown) — \,  C.  W.  Henry;  3, 

D.  S.  Davis;  3,  Geo.  Fuhrman. 

Produce  of  Sow — (4  shown) — 1,  0.  W-  Henry; 

2,  D.  S.  Davis;  3,  Geo.  Fuhrman. 

CAR  LOT  SWINE. 

Carload  Fat  Hogs.  17f>  to  200  Pounds — 1,  Oca. 
J.  German,  Cozad,  Nob.  (Poland  China);  2,  O.  J* 
Browntield,  Gozad,  Neb.  (HiiinpNhire) ;  3,  J.  Me- 
virli,   l.i'wcllen,   Ni'lir.  (Berkshire). 

Oarloud  Fat  Hogs,  220  to  240  Pounds — 1,  Otis 
H.  Orow  k  Sons,  llocky  Ford  (l)uror  Jersey);  8, 
O.  J.  Browiifleld,  Co/.ad,  Neb.  ( Hampshire/ ;  8> 
Boulder  County  Boys'  and  Grlls'  Pig  Club  (Duroc 
Jersey). 

Carload  Fat  Hogs,  2«0  to  Hon  Pounds — 1.  J. 
n.  Williamson,  Beatrice.  Neb.  (Hampshire);  3. 
Geo.  J.  German,  CdzikI,  NcIi.  (Poland  China);  3, 
John  Mi'vleh,  I.ewellen,  Neb.  (Berkshire). 

Grand  Champion  Load  Fa  I  lloirs — .1.  II.  Will- 
iamson, Beatrice,  Neb. 

Reserve    Champion    Load    Fat    Hogs — Otis  H. 

Orow  k  Sons,  Hocky  Ford,  Colo. 
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HAMPSHIRE  llCHiK. 


FOUR  YEARS  THE  BEST 

The  tnUrmitional  Livestock  Show  is  the  test  Mi>nf  T\!Tlt>  tin *M r> <i hirt'K 

Of  hoc  producing  power.    Hampshire!  have  won  'nKU'   M  jVK  MWm§janiTK9 

the  grand  championship  in  this  teat  four  years 
In  succession — 1918,  1919,  1920,  1921 — In 
the  hands  of  average  farmers.  No  experts  needed 
to  make  Hampshires  win. 

liauipfchires  are  the  greatest  of  all  forage 
hugs,  making  the  highest-priced  pork  out  of  the 
cheapest  feeds  on  the  farm.  Active,  vigorous  and 
healthy,  they  raise  exceptionally  large  litters. 
At  the  International  they  have  shown,  almost 
without  exception,  the  heaviest  spring  pigs  of 
any  breed,  carrying  always  the  heavy,  high  kill- 
ing, lean  meat  type.  For  free  Hampshire  in- 
formation and  for  names  of  breeders  in  your 
neighborhood,  address 

Amer.  Hampshire  Swine  Record  Ass'n,  E.  C.  Stone,  Secy.,  Dep.  7,  Peoria,  Til. 


CLOVERDA I  K  RAM  II 
.HAMPSHIRE  HOGS 


EARLY  MATURING  MARKET  TOPPERS 
Pay  Dividends  on  the  Investment.  Only  a  small  percentage 
of  our  fall  litters  were  saved  for  breeding  purposes,  but 
they  are  extra  good  ones — well  grown  out.  Inquiry  for 
Hampshires  is  good  and  sales  are  increasing  ever}'  week. 
Our  nogs  have  been  shipped  into  four  different  Rocky  Moun- 
tain states  this  winter.  Have  only  a  few  gilts  left  that 
are  bred  for  spring  farrow,  and  one  or  two  choice  young 
boars.  Write  us  your  wants  today.  I'rompt  delivery  and 
satisfaction  guaranteed. 

N.  E.  MOSHER  &  SON,  HUGO,  COLO. 


PUREBRED  HAMPSHIRES 

My  Hampshire  herd  is  the  same  blood  lines 
that  made  such  remarkable  records  at  the  Des 
Moines.  Ia.,  and  Lincoln,  Neb.,  state  fairs  in 
191  y.  f  am  now  ottering  sows  and  gilts  bred 
for  March  and  April  farrow.  Also  some  choice 
September  pigs.     Write  me. 

P.  P.  CEDER,  GENOA,  NEB. 


DeKalbs  King  160th 

BRED  SOW  SALE 

At  our  farm.  ARAPAHOE,  NEB.,  FEBRUARY 
20,  1922.  Write  for  catalogue  and  other  in- 
formation. 

C.  S.  BRATT  &  SON,  Arapahoe,  Neb. 


Hampshires  oi ' J|'^ \'r,.,{  ',orcApr0ii 

and  May  farrow,  priced  at  $40  each.  We  also 
have  a  fine  herd  of  young  tried  sows  weighing 
from  800  to  500  lbs.,  bred  for  March  and  April 
farrow,  which  we  are  going  to  sell  below  their 
actual  value.  They  are  bred  to  grand  cham- 
pion boars  and  we  are  pricing  them  from  $45 
to  $60.  Everything  immuned.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.    Scudder   Bros.,   Doniphan,  Nebr. 


WHEN  WRITING 

LIVESTOCK  ADVERTISERS 

PLEASE  MENTION 

WESTERN  FARM  LIFE. 

(Both  Publisher  and  Advertiser  Will 
Appreciate  It.) 


PRIZE  WINNERS 

Shorthorns,  Herefords,  Guernseys,  Hol- 
steins,  Jerseys,  Poland  Chinas,  Duroc 
Jerseys,  Including  Grand  Cham- 
pion Poland  China  Boar. 

Colorado  Agricultural  College,  Ft.  Collins,  Colo. 


Buy  Your  Foundation  Now 

in  Purebred  Livestock  from  a  big  organiza- 
tion that  spares  no  money  to  buy  the  best 
and  specializes  on  purebred  registered 


Herefords 
Holsteins 


Percherons 
Duroc-Jerseys 


Breeding  stock  of  all  ages  for  sale. 
Individual  or  carload  lots. 

MYRON  STRATTON  HOME  FARMS, 

James  J.  Gauld,  Supt.         COLORADO  SPRINGS,  COLO. 


General  B. 


SHORTHORNS. 


SUNNYSIDE  ROBERT 

SHORTHORNS 

We  have  for  sale  cows,  and  cows  with  calves 
by  side,  and  heifers.  Scotch  and  Scotch  tops. 
A  few  choice  bulls  left.  We  make  'em  make 
good.     Write  us. 

GLEASON  &  BLAZER,  Kiowa,  Colo 


SHORTHORN  BULL  -FOR  SALE. 
ADVOCATES  URR,  roan,  calved  Sept.,  1919. 
Bred  by  H.  F.  Harmon.-  Sire,  Imp.  Advocates 
Model  647G79.  Dam,  Maid  Marian  138615; 
aire,  Gladstone  289313.  Dam,  Merry  Maid 
2d  29528;  dam,  Nonpareil  Victor  2d  258255. 
Dam,  Merry  Maid  7 2d;  *ire,  March  Knight 
188105.  Dam,  Imp.  Winsome  Maid;  sire, 
Marchison  192330. 

H.  F.  HARMON,  BOULDER,  COLO. 


We  raise  SHORTHORNS 

For  Both  Beef  and  Milk. 

"The  Farmer's  Cow" 

We  have  never  used  a  nurse  cow  on  our  place. 
The  CORNFORTH  LIVESTOCK  Co. 

ELBERT,  COLO. 


SHADELAND  STOCK  FARM 

BREEDERS  OF 

SHORTHORN  CATTLE 

led  by  Maxnalton  Rustler,  a  grand- 
White  hog*  of  best  breeding  stock 
Aleo  Ringlet  Barred  Rock  eggs  for 
G.  W.  BALL  4  SONS,  Pierce,  Colo. 


Herd  hi 


ECONOMY 

AND  SHORTHORNS 

When  economy  is  nec- 
essary on  the  farm  the 
Shorthorn  becomes  more 
essential  in  the  farm 
program.  Beef  and  milk 
production  and  the  con- 
sumption of  the  rough- 
age, unmarketable  oth- 
erwise, are  all  combined 
in  the  Shorthorn.  It  is  the  farmer's  best  re- 
liance. This  is  a  good  time  to  buy  foundation 
stock.  American  Shorthorn  Breeders'  Associa- 
tion, 13  Dexter  Park  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 


GREAT  BARGAINS,  960  HEAD  HEREFORDS, 
SHORTHORNS,   ABERDEEN  ANGUS 

1,  2,  3,  4  and  5  years  old.  Cows,  heifers  and 
bulls.  Prices  $75  to  »120  and  up.  360 
I'ercheron  and- Belgian  horses,  stallions,  mares 
and  colts,  1  to  6  years  old.  Prices  $125  and 
up  per  head.  One  head  or  a  carlot.  Breeding 
guarantees  with  each.  Registered  pedigrees  try 
mail.  Stock  on  twenty  farms  in  Iowa  and 
Illinois.  Write  for  circular  and  particulars. 
Address  ILLINOIS  HORSE  &  CATTLE  CO., 
Good  Block,  Des  Moines,'  Iowa. 


GUERNSEYS. 


GUERNSEYS 

Sired  by  the  Grand 
Champion  bull  at.  the 
1921  National  Western 
and  State  Fair,  both 
male  and  female,  arc  for 
sale.  Write 

H.  D.  PARKER 

GREELEY.  COLO. 


Dl'ROCS. 


DCIlOt'S. 


Big-Type  Poland  China 

Bred  Sow  Sale 

Wednesday,  Feb.  15, 1922 

Yuma  Fair  Grounds,  Yuma,  Colo. 

4  BOARS 

with  the  best  of  Big  Type  Breeding 


48 


Tried  SOWS, 

Fall  and  Spring  GILTS 


48 


MANY  ATTRACTIONS  IN  THESE  SOWS,  BRED  TO  FIVE  OF  THE 
BREED'S  MOST  POPULAR  BOARS. 

HERD  BOARS. 

BEAUBIONT  BUSTER  116200— 

A  Giant  Buster  and  Miller's  Best  breeding.   A  grand  individual 
winning  1st  and  sweepstakes.   His  sires  were  prize  winners. 


ORANGE  GERSTDALE  11822. 

A  Gerstdale  Jones,  Big  Orange,  Big  Bob  bred  hog.  What  more 
do  you  want? 

WESTERN  BANGER  125325 — 

By  C-2  Banger  out  of  a  Big  Timm  bred  dam.    A  wonderful  boar. 

B.  V.  BUSTER  125323 — 

A  Giant  Buster  Equal.    Big  Timm  and  Long  Jumbo  Pig.    A  pig 
with  many  favorites. 

ORANGE  PROSPECT  2XD  125324 — 

-  A  Smooth  Prospect  Pig  Orange  youngster  with  remarkable  scale 

and  finish. 

This  array  of  breeding  should  interest  you.  Positively  this  is  the  best 
offering  we  have  ever  made  at  any  of  our  14  sales  in  the  24  years  we  have 
been  handling  hogs.  This,  is  your  opportunity  to  buy  eastern  blood  at  home 
and  save  express.    Write  for  catalog  giving  full  information. 


ARTHUR  WAECHTER 


YUMA,  COLO. 


Blue  Ribbon  Durocs 

High  WilinerS  Denver 

Buy  the  best.  We  won  mare  First  and 
Purples  in  the  breeding  classes  at  Deli- 
ver,' 1922,  than  all  other  Colorado  herds 
combined.    Our  prices  are  reasonable.  A 
few  boars  ieft.    Fall  pigs  at  a  bargain. 
Bred  gilts — one  or  a  carload. 

Blue  Ribbon  Live  Stock  Co. 

C.  F.  Burke,  Mgr.        PUEBLO,  COLO. 

SPRING  BOARS 

Just  a  few  real  herd  headers  left  ready  to 
go  at  pre-war  prices.  Used  with  grade  so'.  - 
even,  they  will  more  than  pay  for  themselves 
on  the  first  crop  of  pigs.   Write  today. 

C.  C.  Boyd,  Yuma,  Colo. 
Livestock  Auctioneer  and  Duroc  Breeder. 


DUROCS 


Gilts  bred  to  my  champion 
boars  and  June  pigs  from 
my  great  yearling  "Gold- 
en Chief"  and  a  daughter  of  the  World's  Grand 
Champion,  (ireat  Orion  Sensation,  can  be  seen 
at  the  Stock  Show. 

J.  W.  Brauer, 

22  Lorraine  St.,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 


STATE  FAIR  RIBBONS 

Can  be  won  by  you.  We  arc  offering  Septem- 
ber pigs,  full  brothers  and  sisters  of  those  that 
made  the  sensational  winnings  at  Nebraska 
and  Colorado  fairs.  Let  us  tell  you  about 
them. 

KINGSLEY  HERDS,  Minden,  Nebr. 


HEREFORDS. 


POLAND  CHINAS. 


Mather's  Big -Type  Polands 

sold  to  breeders  in  four  states  this  year  are 
giving  satisfaction. 
BUY  WEANLING  PIGS 
at  prices  that  will  surprise  yon. 

C.  J.  Mather,  Longmont,  Colo. 


TIIE  MARKKT  LOOKS  PROMISING. 
RESTOCK  NOW  WITH 

HEREFORDS 

Some  choice  heifer  calves  and  a  few  bulls 
of  Beau  Santos  and  Bright  Stcnway  breeding 
are  for  sale. 

J.  D.  Craighead,  La  Junta,  Colo. 

BIG  TYPE 

Poland  China  Pigs 

SIRED  BY  F.  B's  LONG  BOB. 

White  Leghorn  Eggs,  $2   per  setting,  87 
per  100;  and  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys. 

F.  B.  MORGER, 

R.  F.  D.  1,  Box  18.           FOWLER,  COLO. 

* 

D.  S.  Polled  Herefords 

Cows  from  Polled  Plato,  herd  headed  by 
POLLED  SUCCESS  A  3rd.    Young  bulls  and 
heifers  for  sale. 

Smith  Livestock  Co. 

CHIVINGTON,  COLO. 

MAX  GIANT  BOB 
Poland  China  Pigs 

from  our  big-type    prize-winning    sows  will 
please  you — and  the  price  is  in  accord  with 
present  conditions.     Write  us. 

A.  D.  McGILLVRAY, 
R.  F.  D.  No.  1.                  BOULDER,  COLO. 
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Overstocked !  Ve  Must  Liquidate ! 

Startling Clearance  Prices  to  Reduce  Our  Stock  at  Once 

Don't  Send  A,  Single  Pennn 


MEN'S  WORK  SHOE 


Sizes  6  to  It 
Order  No.  186 

$2.39 


plus  postage  on 
arrival 

A  sturdy  work  shoe 
With     heavy,  long 
wearing  upper 
stock,  double 
leather  insoles  and 
guaranteed  coun- 
ters.     Made  es- 
pecially 
for  the 
modern 
farmer, 
with 
uppers 
tanned 
to  resist 

acids.  Guaranteed  to  please  or  your  money 
back.  Don't  send  one  cent.  Pay  postman 
when  you  get  the  shoe3. 


OFFICERS'  $7  SHOE 


$3.98 

plus  postage  on 
arrival 
These    army  offi- 
cers'    shoes  are 
now  being  sold  by 
others  at  $6.00  and 
$7.00.  They 
are  all  Good- 
year stitched 
soles  and  are 
one   of  the 
very 
best 
made 
shoes 
for 
dres3 

and  everyday  wear, 


MEN'S  FINE  DRESS  SHOES 

English  or  Blucher  Style 
Plus 
Postage 

on 
arrival 

Sizes  6  to  II.    Order  No.  107 

_  fine  lot  of  men's  dress 
shoe3.  values  up  to  $5  and 
"5,  sacrificed  at  $2.98.  In 
Brown  or  Black  and  in 
Blucher    or  English 
yles.    Be  sure  to 
mention  color  and 
style  as  well  as 
Rcmem- 
you  can 
examine 
these 
shoes 
and  If 
not 
pleased 
you  can 
return 
them  for 
refund. ' 
You  risk 

Be  sure  to  Include  these  in  your  order. 


Brown 
or  Black 

nothing. 


Knit  Felt  Shoe 
Sizes  6  to  12 

Plus 
Postage 

on 
arrival 
ORDER  NO.  688 
Knit  felt  shoes  are  the  warm- 
and    longest-wearing  of 
felt  shoes.  Dealers  charge 
you  $3  to  $5  a  pair.  Stock 
up  now  at  a  big  saving. 
~*  u    will    need  these 
la  cold  weather.  A 
pair  of  real  wool 
socks  free  with 
every  pair. 


LADIES'  1-STRAP 


LadlMi*  cany,  eomforuMe  kid  finished  one-strap 
•Uppers,    One  of  Uio  best  bargain*  ever  offered. 


Don't  judge  the  high  quality  by  the  startling  low  prices  quoted. 
We  have  a  large  stock  on  hand  »which  we  must  reduce  at  once. 
But  rush  your  order  in,  the  .shoes  won't  last  long  at  these  bargain  prices. 
Order  now  while  our  stocks  are  complete!  Don't  send  a  penny  with  your 
order.  Pay  postman  when  the  goods,arrive.  You  don'trisk  one  penny.  If  you 
are  not  pleased  in  every  way,  we  will  gladly  refund  your  money  at  once. 


HIP  BOOTS 

$2.98 

plus  postage  on  arrival 
Sizes  6  to  12 
Order  No.  173 


first  quality 
at  less  than 
cost  to  manufacture. 
Order  at  once  while  we 
still  have  them  in  stock. 


Absolute 

j<F  bip  boots 


10-INCH  HI-CUTS 

Men's  Sizes,  6  to  12 


a»o  opt  pins 

taO»UO  postage 
Order  No.  117 

Boys*  Sizes,  1  to  SYz 

^9  Qft  plus 

*p£d»*JO  postage 
Order  No.  307 

Boys'  Sizes,  9  to  lZy2 

$2.69  postage 

Order  No.  308 

Fine  quality  barnyard 
roof  hi-cuts,  solid 
leather  soles  and 
insoles.  Won- 
derfully made 
throughout.  Re- 
markable bar- 
gains at  our 
prices. 


Girls'  School  Shoe 

No.  462 
Sizes  8'/2  to  11 
Pius 
postage 


$1.75 


arrival 


No.  464 

Sizes  1 1 '/a  to  2 
No.  264 
Sizes  2>/2  to  8 
Shoes   for   healthy,  active 
girls,  mado  to  stand  the 
hardest  wear.    We  guar- 
antee them  to  wear. 
They  are  construct- 
ed of  neat,  gun- 
metal  leather  on 
a   very  stylish 
last.  Don't 
send  a 
penny  I  Pay 
when  the 
sliocs  arrive. 


Boys'  School  Shoe 

No.  301  $-|  .98 

8lz«s  9  to  IV.   X 

Plus  postage  on  arrival 
No.  302  $0.49 

Slzos  I  to  5'/2    & 

Splendid,  sturdy  school  shoes 
for    husky    growing  boys. 
Buy  thuso  shoes  for  your 
boys  and  get  your  full 
money's  Worth  In  wear. 
Neat  appenrlng,  gun- 
metal     leather,  as 
good    for  Sunday 
)  evbr^day. 
Money  refund- 
e  d   If  not 
satisfactory. 


FOR  THE  KIDDIES 


$1.25 


Plus 
pottage 


Sizes  3  to  8 

No.  460  __ 

arrival 

These  shoes  would  Im>  a  bargain  at 
VI.    They  are  raft  kid  leather  and 
'  a vc   a   flcxlblo,    clurablo  sole. 
Will  give  the  children  a  sur- 
prlslng  amount  of  wear. 


Ladies'  Work  Shoe 

$1.75 

Plus  postage  on  arrival 
Order  No.  250 
Sizes  2'/2  to  C 
A  $3.00  value  In  a  ladies' 
sturdy   work   shoe   made  of 
tough  mulo  skin  stock,  com- 
fortable and  long  wear- 
ing.    A  wonderful  bar- 
gain, don't  fail  to  order 
several  pairs. 


Ladies'  Black  English 

$2.39 

Plus  postage  on  arrival 
Order  No.  923 
Sizes.  2'  2  to  8 
Others  would  sell  these 
fine   ladies'   black  Eng- 
lish shoes  for  $4.00.  Our 
clearance  price  of  $2.39 
is  a  rock  bottom  figure. 


No.  621 


$2.98 


4-Buckle  Cloth 
Arctic 


Sizes  6  to  12 
Plus 
postage 

on 
arrival 

A  first  quality  four-buckle 
arctic.  Just  the  same  qual- 
ity as  others  charge  you 
$5  and  $6  for.  This  great 
bargain  should  be  taken 
advantage  of  at  once.  It 
means  a  saving  of  dollars 
to  you.  Bemember,  they 
are  new,  perfect  goods, 
made  of  first  qual- 
ity rubber,  with 
warm  fleece- 
lined  tops. 
Your  money 
will  be 
promptly  re- 
funded if  you 
ire   not  well 
pleased  after 
Inspecting  them, 


LEATHER  TOP 
RUBBERS 

No.  622  $0.75 
Men's  size  6  to  12 
No.  632  $9.25 
Boys'  sizes  I  to  5  u 
No.  633  $-] 
Boys'  sizes  9  to  13  X 
Plus  postage  en  arrival 
Another  big  Bates  bar- 
gain! Think  of  It!  First 
qu.-.lity  leather  taps  at 
$2.75  for  men  and  at 
low  as  $1.98  for  boys 
Regular  prices  are 
least  twice  what  \ 
ask.  Can  you  afford 
to  puss  up  bar 
tains  like  this? 
(temember,  you 
need  not  send 
a   penny  with 
your  order.  Pay 
postman  when  tlioy  arrive, 


Ladies'  Comfort 


Shoe 


Sizes 
3  to  8 
Order  No.  233 

Plus 
postage 


$2.75 


Mado  of  fine,  soft  kid-flnlsll 
ed  leather  with  rubber  heel 
and  .  fleilblo  soles.  Many 
women  with  foot  trouhlo 
havo  found  Instant  relief 
In  these  shoos.  Don't 
send  one  penny.  Juat 
pay     when  tho 
■hoes  arrive. 
Your  money 
b..rk  at 
Once  If 
not  aat- 
lulk'd. 


ALL-RUBBER  ARCTICS 

Half  Price 


$1 


plus  postage 
on  arrival 
Order  No.  179 
Sizes,  8  to  13 

only 
Positively  the 
greatest  arctio 
bargain  in  the 
country.  If  you 
can  wear  any 
size  from  8  to 
13  you  can  get 
a  pair  of  these 
brand  new 
arctics  at  actu- 
ally less  than 
half  price. 
They  are  all 
brand  new, 
first  quality, 
wa  t  e  rproof, 
four  -  buckle 
arctics. 


want  to 
close  out  our 
stock  of 
these  aretlco  hence  this 
ridiculously  low  price. 


Ladies'  Ball  Strap  Model 

$2.98 

Plus  postage  on 
arrival 

Sizes  2Vz  to  8 
Order  No.  277 

The  very  latest  style, 
ladies'     ball  -  strap 
with  medallion  tip  In 
a  rich   dark  brown 
shade.  Very 
popular  in  the 
cities  where 
these  styles 
sell   for  from 
$6  to  $8.  Made 
of  durable  up- 
per stock  and 
has  natural 

Order  aUt^HBE  HR  finish  sole 
iviir  at  our  91K  'SSHB  winch  insures 
risk.  W  o  l|SPK'9Q»  tn  8  ercatcst 
win  gladly  MBf.WB  wear. 

refund  your 
money  if 
you  are  not 
more  than 
pleased 

with  this  graceful  and 

stylish  model. 


BALL  STRAP  OXFORD 

12.98 

postage 
on  arrival 
Order  No.  1208 
Sizes  aVi  to  8 
The  very  lat- 
est and  most 
attractive  style 


In  lowcuts  offered  this  year.    A  beautiful  Havana 

brown  color  In  ball  strap  design,  medallion  tip 
and  rubber  heel.    A  startling  value  at  $2.98. 


Ladies'  Plain  Toe 
Comfort  Shoe 


$1.98 


Plus 
Postage 


NO.  263 


arrival 
SIZES  4  TO  8 


A  real  old  time  comfort  shoo 
at  a   real   old  time  prico. 
Comfortable    long  wear- 
ing   upper    stock  and 
flexible    soles  mado 
to      stand  heavy 
wear.  Worth 
$4.00.  Don't 
hesitate  to 
buy  several 
pulri     a  t 
$1.08. 


LADIES'  JULIET 


$1.98 


Plus 
Postage 


SIZES 
3  TO  8 
Oritur 

239'*^  •»  w  w  ^r"  arrival 

Ladles'     fine  kld-flnlshed 
house  shoes  with  rubber 
heels  and  flexible  soles 
Don't  fall  to  get  In 
on    this    big  bar- 
Cain    at  only 
$1.98.  Your 
money  hark  It 
not  satlslled. 


SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED!  We  don't  want  our  customers  to  risk  one  cent. 
Send  us  your  order  without  a  penny  in  advance.  Pay  postman  when  the  Bhoes  ar- 
rive. Then  if  not  satisfied  after  examination  you  may  return  them  and  get  back 
every  cent  including  postage.  Order  ut  once!  Bargains  like  these  won't  last  long. 


GORDON  BATES  SHOE  CO. 

DEPARTMENT  V,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


Piioi.oiifpp — We  guarantee  the  reliability  of  the  Gordon  Bates  Shoe  Co.  and  every  display  advertiser  in  this  journal,  and 
viUa.raill.ee  agree  to  make  good  to  every  paid  subscriber  any  loss  that  may  occur  thru  trusting  a  display  advertiser.  Notice 
•  I  the  complaint  must  be  sent  us  within  a  month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction,  and  you  must  have  mentioned  Western  Farm  Life  when' 

writing  the  advertiser. — Publisher  Western  Farm  Life. 
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,  THINGS  1 

YOU 
WANT^fd 


John  Deere 
Beet  and  Bean  Planter 


Bigger  Profits 
from  Sugar  Beets 

The  present  average  yield  of  sugar  beets — less  than  one- 
fourth  the  possible  maximum  yield — is  about  ten  tons  per 
acre.  Every  additional  ton  you  get  means  extra  profit.  To  increase 
your  yield,  use  tools  made  especially  for  planting,  cultivating  and 
harvesting  beets. 

  JOHN  DEERE 

=====  Beet  and  Bean  Planter 


JOHN  DEERE  BEET 
AND  BEAN  TOOLS 

2, 3  and  4- row  planters. 

S,  S  and  4-row  riding 
cultivators. 

3-row  walking  cultiva- 
tors. 

Lifters. 

Fullers. 

Gear. 

Elevators. 

Also  plows  and  narrows 
of  all  types  for  pre- 
paring the  seed  bed. 


The  John  Deere  Beet  and 
Bean  Planter  saves  seed  and 
reduces  labor  of  thinning  out 
the  beets  after  they  come  up. 

Equipped  with  John  Deere 
"Natural  Cell-Fill"  seed 
plates  —  the  accurate  seed- 
dropping  mechanism  that 
plants  uniformly  over  the 
entire  field. 

Distance  between  rows 
easily  varied;  depth  of  plant- 
ing easily  regulated;  pres- 
sure wheels  are  shaped  so 
that  they  effectively  cover 
the  seed,  and  they  can  be 


changed  from  open  to  closed 
wheels,  or  vice  versa,  in  a 
few  minutes.  Each  runner 
is  held  to  its  work  by  a  long, 
flexible  spring  which  insures 
planting  at  uniform  depth 
in  uneven  ground.  Irrigat- 
ing shovels  furnished  extra. 

Get  a  bigger  yield  per 
acre  this  season  by  using 
John  Deere  beet  tools.  • 

Write  today  for  free  book- 
lets describing  this  beet 
planter  and  other  John 
Deere  beet  tools.  Address 
John  Deere,  Moline,  111., and 
ask  ror  Booklets  BT-749, 


JOHN^DEERE 


THE  TRADE  MARK  OF  QUALITY  MADE  FAMOUS  BY  GOOD  IMPLEMENTS 


festern  Canada  Offers 

Health  andWealth 


and  has  brought  contentment  and  happiness  to  thou- 
sands of  home  seekers  and  their  families  who  have 
settled  on  her  FREE  homesteads  cr  bought  land  at 
attractive  prices.  They  have  established  their  own 
homes  ana  secured  prosperity  and  independence. 

In  the  great  grain-growing  sections  of  the  prairie 
provinces  there  is  still  to  be  had  on  easy  terms 

Fertile  Land  at  $  15  to  $30  an  Acre 

—land  similar  to  that  which  through  many  years 
has  yielded  from  20  to  45  bushels  of  wheat 
to  the  acre — oats,  barley  and  flax  also  in  great 
abundance,  while  raising  horses,  cattle,  sheep 
and  hogs  is  equally  profitable.  Hundreds  of  farm- 
ers in  Western  Canada  have  raised  crops  in  a  single 
season  worth  more  than  the  whole  cost  of  their 
land.  Healthful  climate,  good  neighbors,  churches, 
schools,  rural  telephone,  excellent  markets  and 
shipping  facilities.  The  climate  and  soil  offer 
inducements  for  almost  every  branch  of 
agriculture.  The  advantages  for 

Dairying,  Mixed  Farming 
and  Stock  Raising 

make  a  tremendous  appeal  to  industrious  set- 
tlers wishing  to  improve  their  circumstances. 

For  Illustrated  literature,  maps,  deecription  of  farm 
opportuoitiea  In  Manitoba,  baakatchewan.  Alberta 
end  Britiab  Columbia,  reduced  railway  rate*, 
etc.  writa 

K.  HADDELAND, 
Great  Falls,  Mont. 
Park  Hotel,  104  Central  Avenue. 

Authorized  Agent,  Dept.  of  Immigration 
ana)  Colonisation,  Dominion  of  Canada 


MICA  GREASE 

ALWAYS  keep  a  can  in  the  barn  or  shop. 
Adda  life  to  the  axles  and  spindles  of 
your  wagons. 

Sold  in  1  and  3  lb.  tins,  10  and  25  lb.  galvanized 
pails.    At  reliable  dealers  everywhere. 

THE  CONTINENTAL  OIL  COMPANY 


Butt* 
Cfieyanna) 
Alruiq  irrqua 


(A  Colorado  Corporation) 
DENVER 
(tola* 


Pueblo 
Oreat  Pall* 
Salt  Lake  City 


A  Boost  for  Summer  Fallowing. 

To  E.  R.  Parsons: 

1  am  an  Englishman,  born  at  Black- 
heath,  who  met  you  at  the  Dry  Farm- 
ing congress  held  at  Colorado  Springs 
in  1911-12.  Although  a  preacher  at 
that  time,  I  was  sent  as  a  delegate  from 
the  town  of  Flagler.  I  always  believed 
in  taking  an  interest  in  the  material  as 
well  as  the  spiritual  interests  of  the 
community  in  which  I  lived.  I  had  seen 
the  advantage  of  the  summer  fallow 
and  a  regular  system  of  rotation  in 
crops  when  living  in  Ontario,  Canada, 
I  enjoyed  all  that  I  heard  at  that  re- 
markable congress.  I  have  been  read- 
ing your  articles  in  Western  Faim  Life 
off  and  on  ever  since  that  time. 

You  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  the 
summer  fallow  system  is  becoming  in- 
creasingly popular  in  this  section.  Mr. 
J.  C.  Andersen,  a  Dane,  was  the  first  to 
set  the  pace,  and  he  and  his  sons  have 
had  fine  success  year  after  year.  They 
have  seldom  run  below  20  bushels  of 
wheat  and  often  over  .30.  My  son-in- 
law,  Mr.  Andersen's  son,  had  33  bushels 
on  summer  fallowed  land  this  summer, 
and  along  side  that  a  field  averaged 
only  8  bushels  on  a  field  of  volunteer 
wheat. 

Albert  Martin,  8  miles  north  of  here 
(Genoa,  Colo.),  has  practiced  summer 
fallowing  for  three  ■  years  now.  Last 
year  he  averaged  40  bushels  on  eighty 
acres  of  summer  fallowed  land,  with  a 
disked  crop  averaging  10  bushels  on  the 
same  farm  the  same  season. 

I  sometimes  think  that  a  law  pro- 
hibiting wheat  on  any  but  summer 
fallowed  land  would  be  a  benefit  to 
eastern  Colorado.  There  is  no  money 
in  a  poor  crop,  however  put  in,  and 
there  is  a  profit  in  a  good  crop,  even 
when  the  price  is  low.  I  strongly  be- 
lieve that  agitation  for  better  farming 
would  put  more  money  in  farmers' 
pockets  than  the  present  vicious  and 
vindictive  agitation  against  the  other 
fellow,  whoever  .he  may  happen  to  be. 
Good  farmers  made  money  in  eastern 
Canada  years  ago.  Poor  farmers  failed 
to  make  money.  It  was  the  same  in 
Connecticut  when  I  lived  there,  the 
same  in  Delaware,  the  same  in  Okla- 
homa, and  it  is  the  same  here.  Good 
farmers  make  money  practically  every 
year;  poor  farmers  only  occasionally, 
when  price  and  seasons  happen  to  be 
favorable.  Good  systems  of  marketing 
are  good,  but  they  will  never  offset  the 
difference  between  30  bushels  of  wheat 
and  10  bushels  of  wheat. 

We  have  had  just  the  same  results 
with  trees.  Albert  Martin  summer  fal- 
lowed for  trees  seven  years  ago,  and 
has  never  had  a  weed  or  a  blade  of 
grass  in  his  grove  since.  His  Carolina 
poplars  are  now  20  feet  high.  When 
digging  a  cellar  for  his  new  house,  he 
found  moisture  5  feet  down  and  a  tree 
root  22  feet  from  the  nearest  tree. 

With  the  best  of  good  wishes  for  your 
faithful  and  continuous  pounding  on 
right  lines. — Edward  P.  Owen,  Editor, 
Genoa  (Colo.)  Sentinel. 


The  Meaning  of  "Bloc." 

The  word  Bloc  is  French.  It  has  the 
meaning  of  our  word,  block.  When  used 
in  regard  to  legislative  bodies,  it  refers 
to  a  group  of  members  having  common 
interests,  who  are  organized  to  act  and 
vote  as  one  unit  in  securing  desired  leg- 
islation. Such  members  usually  sit  to- 
gether in  one  section  of  the  assembly. 
The  term  "bloc"  is  applied  to  them  in 
the  same  sense  as  we  use  the  English 
equivalent  when  we  speak  of  a  block  of 
seats  in  a  theater  or  grandstand. 

Blocs  are  more  common  in  European 
legislative  assemblies  than  in  Amer- 
ican. In  most  European  countries,  vot- 
ing is  not  along  party  lines.  Candidates 
are  put  forth  and  supported  by  people 
having  common  economic  or  religious 
beliefs. 

In  Germany,  for  example,  before  the 
war,  the  Reichstag  was  composed  of 
three  divisions  or  blocs.  The  Conserva- 
tives, or  property-holding  class,  sat  at 
the  right  of  the  presiding  officer.  The 
Social  Democrats,  or  laboring  class,  sat 
on  the  left.  In  the  center  were  the 
members  of  the  Catholic  body,  known 
as  the  Center  Bloc,  or  party.  Similar 
divisions  existed  in  France  and  Eng- 
land.—Alfred  R.  Westfall,  Colorado  Ag- 
ricultural College. 


Am  sending  you  my  renewal  for  two 

years  to  the  best  farmers'  paper  I  have 
ever  read.  I.  wish  you  would  send  me 
that  little  book,  Rapp's  Farmers'  Reck- 
oner.—James  E.  Windsor,  Parker,  Colo. 


Floriwe:  "I  won't  marry  a  man  who 
won't  look  me  straight  in  the  eye." 
Chlorine:   "Then  wear  'cm  longer, 

dearie." 


SQUARE 
DEAL FENCE 

and  Ropp's  Calculator 

We  will  send  Free  to  land  owners 
ourlatest  catalog  of  Square  Deal  Fence 
— also  copy  of  Ropp's  New  Calculator., 
one  of  the  handiest  reference  books  ever 
published  for  farmers— answers  practically 
every  farm  problem. 

Our  Catalog  tells  all  about  SQUARE  DEAL 
FENCE— how  it  is  made  from  Open  Hearth 
Steel  Wire — heavily  galvanized— rust  resist- 
ing— how  the  stiff  one  piece  stay  wires  are 
securely  locked  to  the  strand  wires  with  the  famous 

Square  Deal  Knot 

obsohjtely  preventing  stock  from  spreading  tho 
wires.  This  superior  construction  is  why  Square 
Deal  Fence  doesn't  baa;  or  satt— why  it  stands  taut 
and  trim  year  after  year— why  it  is  the  biggest 
fence  value  money  can  boy.  Write  for  free  catalog 
today  and  get  both  books  FREE.  Write  today. 

KEYSTONE  STEEL  &  WIRE  CO. 

3*88  Industrial  Street 
Peoria,  Illinois 

(92) 


Hayes  Hiflft  Pressure 
Triplex  Power  Sprayer 

Top  Prices  for  Fruit 
If  You  Use  Fruit  Fog 

Get  the  facte  about  this  high  pressure  Spray  Outht 
Which  kills  millions  of  hidden  pests  that  noordinary. 
coarse,  low  pressure  spray  can  touch.  The  greatest 
profit-making  improvement  for  orchardists  in  years. 
Gel  Our  New  Low  Prices  Before  You  Buy 
They  are  cut  to  rock  bottom:  quality  absolutely  guar- 
anteed. Thousands  of  FRUIT-FOG  Sprayers  have 
given  trouble-free  service  for  years.  Their  results 
are  wonderful,  amazing.  Your  fruit  will  grade 
higher,  you  will  have  fewer  colls. 

Oar  Catalog  and  Advice  On 
Your  Spraying  Problems 

StOCkt  carried  at  Seattle. Spokane.  Portland.  San  Francisco. 
Los  Angeles  Salt  Lake  City  and  Denver. 
Local  Dealera  Everywhere. 
MAYES  PUMP  AND  PLANTER  COMPANY 
Beaartmant  72  GALV*,  ILLINOIS 

P00 
rs 


FREE 


Sure  Rupture 
Comfort 

Brooks*  Appliance,  the 

modern  scientific  invention. the 
wonderful  new  discovery  that 
relieves  rapture,  will  be  sent 
on  trial.  No  obnoxious  springs 
or  pads.  mr.  c.  r.  brooks 

Brooks*  Rupture  Appliance 

Has  automatic  Air  Cushions.  Binds  and 
draws  the  broken  parts  together  as  you  would 
a  broken  limb.  No  salves.  No  lies.  Durable, 
cheap.  Sent  on  trial  to  prove  it.  Protected  by 
U.  S.  patents.  Catalog  and  measure  blanks 
mailed  free.  Send  name  and  address  today. 
Brooks  Appliance  Co.,  10: 3(,$tati>  St..  Manhaii,  MicL 


NO  STUMP  TOO  BIG  FOR  THE 

ftft^k         HAND  POWEft 

%jf  StumpPuJIer 


One  man  with  a  K  can 
rip  out  any  itump  that  can 
be  pulled  with  the  beat  inch 
•tec)  cable.  No  Difgau — No 
Expaaiefor  Teanuar  Power 

Worki  by  leverage — aamt 
principle  at  s  jack. 
Made  of  the  finest  steel— 
guaranteed  against  breakage 
Endorsed  by  U.  S.  Gov- 
ernment expert*. 

Write  today  lor  free  book- 
let on  Land  Clearing. 
Tha  Filipatrick  Prsdaclt 
Corporation 

99  John  St.,  New  York 
952  Minim  Streat,  Bei  gQ  „ 
Saa  fraociico,  CaL 


SAM  Wjviw/ 


Do  YOU  know  just  how  SKILL  really 
wins?     You  can't  conceive  of  It  unless 

you'ri'  .skilled  yourself.  (Jet  out  of  the 
unemployed  lines;  quit  overcrowded,  un- 
derpaid work.    Be  an 

Automotive  Electrical  Specialist 

A  few  weeks  of  trainlnpr  and  you're 
ready  for  the  best  work  you  ever  had. 
Prepuro  now.  Under  our  lilaii  it's  easy. 
Our  FItKE  booklet  tolls  you  how. 

Johnson's  Automotive  Elec.  School, 

Til*    Hrond  way.         •><  '|lt.    •*•  llcuirr. 


TRF*!^  Plan's-  Vines.  Shrubbery 

*  ■tVaU.aUaJ   \U,   KINDS   \|r|tsiM(S  STOCK. 
Fluent  quality;  hmdy.  Kiiiiriiiitceil,  Sent  I  At 
prt'imlil.  You'll  lie  plruard  with  mir  low  \  Lowest 
rirlci'i.   Write  today  for  FREE  riitulog.  I  Prices 
and  Lint  of  Bargain*:. 

North  Bend  Nunorlea,  Box  20,  North  Bend,  Neb. 
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A  Sure  and  Steady  Income 
From  Diversified  Farming 


By  George  C.  Wheeler. 


These  purebred  Holstein  calves  have  been  raised  at  the  Plains  Substation  on  a  diet  of 
skimmed  milk,  ground  corn  and  barley,  hay,  silage  and  dry  fodder. 

AT  Cheyenrte  Wells  in  the  eastern  part  of  Colo- 
rado on  the  Union  Pacific  railroad,  is  found  a 
k  typical  example  of  diversified  farming  as  it  has 
been  worked  out  here  and  there  all  over  the  great 
plains  area.  This  160-acre  farm  which  adjoins  the 
townsite  is  known  as  the  Plains  Substation  farm  of 
Colorado  and  is  operated  by  J.  W.  Adams.  It  has 
been  developed  more  strongly  along  dairy  lines  than 
the  average  successful  diversified  farm  of  this  ter- 
ritory. Little  or  no  grain  is  sold  from  this  farm,  in 
fact,  Mr.  Adams  has  bought  practically  all  the  corn 
and  barley  which  he  is  feeding  to  his  milking  herd 
this  winter.  All  his  own  corn  went  into  the  four 
pit  silos  which  are  a  most  essential  part  of  his  equip- 
ment 

Major  Income  From  Butterfat. 
The  major  part  of  the  income  from  this  farm  is 
from  the  sale  of  butterfat,  although  there  are  several 
sidelines  which  have  returned  very  fair  incomes  in 
proportion  to  the  investment.  1  asked  Mr.  Adams 
if  there  was  any  money  in  milking  cows  at  the  pres- 
ent price  of  butterfat.  His  reply  was  that  figuring 
the  feed  at  market  prices  and  his  labor  at  prevail- 
ing rates  there  was  not.  However,  in  considering 
that  much  of  the  feed  going  into  the  production  of 
milk  could  not  be  marketed  at  all  in  any  other  way, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  he  has  found  a  market  for 
this  feed  and  is  selling  it  at  a  fair  price  along  with 
some  of  his  own  labor  each  day  of  the  year.  The 
price  of  butterfat  had  kept  up  well  through  the  win- 
ter and  only  recently  had  seriously  slumped  to  the 
present  level  of  about  22  cents  a  pound  at  his  ship- 
ping station. 

To  obtain  this  steady  income  from  dairy  cows  un- 
der plains  conditions  it  is  first  necessary  to  grow  the 
feed  crops  required  by  the  cows  and  young  stock. 
This  Mr.  Adams  has  learned  to  do  in  his  fifteen  years 
of  experience  in  Eastern  Colorado.  First  and  fore- 
most is  corn  for  the  silos.  By  following  the  most  ap- 
proved dry  land  methods  for  storing  and  conserving 
moisture  he  is  able  to  produce  a  silage  crop  every 
year.  If  conditions  are  reasonably  favorable  in  the 
spring  and  summer  he  gets  more  silage  from  corn 
than  from  kafir.  If  after  light  rainfall  in  the  early 
summer  excessively  hot  and  dry  weather  prevails  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  summer  kafir  comes  to  the 
front  and  outyields  corn.  This  season  the  silos  are 
filled  with  corn  that  yielded  about  six  tons  to  the 
acre,  containing  probably  12  bushels  of  grain  to  the 
acre.  For  dry  forage  Mr.  Adams  has  adopted  the 
practice  of  drilling  together  in  the  lister  rows  Sudan 
grass,  kafir,  milo  and  orange  cane,  finding  that  us- 
ing this  mixture  insures  a  good  stand  and  the  mixed 
forage  cures  more  quickly  when  bound  with  a  binder 
and  shocked  than  feed  from  any  one  crop  grown 
alone.  He  had  several  large  stacks  of  feed  about 
the  bam.  enough  to  provide  a  reserve  to  carry  into 
next  year,  a  wise  precaution  always  in  livestock 
farming  under  plains  conditions.  There  is  nothing 
more  disastrous  to  the  livestock  farmer  than  to  run 
short  of  feed  and  have  to  sacrifice  stock  by  forcing 
it  on  the  market. 

Cannot  Do  Without  Silos. 
Two  12-foot  pit  silos  and  two  10-foot,  all  30  feet 
deep,  are  enclosed  in  the  cow  barn  with  a  partition 
and  a  sliding  door  separating  them  from  the  cow 
Stalls.  There  are  stanchions  for  23  cows  and  storage 
for  grain  and  some  rough  feed  in  the  cow  section 


of  the  building.  A  swinging 
derrick  which  can  let  down  a 
car  into  any  one  of  the  silos 
is  operated  by  a  hand  windlass. 
The  car  is  on  wheels  and  is  run 
down  the  alley  between  the 
cows  to  distribute  the  silage. 
A  litter  carrier  running  on  a 
track  behind  the  cows  makes 
cleaning  the  barn  -an  easy  task. 
Except  in  stormy  weather, 
however,  the  cows  are  in  the 
barn  only  for  milking  and  long 
enough  to  clean  up  their  grain 
and  silage.  Water  is  supplied 
in  a  big  tank,  and  in  cold 
weather  a  fire  of  cobs  is  started  in  the  tank  heater 
so  the  water  will  be  at  a  proper  temperature.  Milk 
cows  will  not  do  well  if  forced  to  drink  ice  water. 

At  the  time  of  my  visit  Mr.  Adams  was  "feeding 
the  milk  cows  about  60  pounds  of  silage  daily.  They 
were  not  cleaning  up  this  amount,  however,  and  what 
they  left  was  carried  out  each  evening  and  fed  to 
the  young  dry  stock  in  the  yard.  The  milk  cows,  of 
course,  picked  out  the  grain  and  the  best  of  the 
silage.  Corn  and  barley  ground  together,  equal 
parts,  constitute  the  grain  ration,  each  cow  getting 
about  a  gallon  daily.  They  are  not  being  fed  for 
maximum  production.  The  grain  ration  should  con- 
tain some  high  protein  concentrate  as  cottonseed 
cake  or  meal  or  linseed  oil,  but  the  high  freight  rates 
make  these  feeds  almost  prohibitive  in  price.,  The 
total  daily  grain  cost  of  the  twenty  cows  now  being 
milked  probably  does  not  exceed  75  cents  a  day.  The 
milk  yield  is  from  35  to  38  gallons  daily,  which  even 
at  present  butterfat  prices  means  about  $2.00  a  day. 
There  is  no  big  money  in  milking  these  cows,  but 
it  comes  every  day  and  then  there  are  various  side 
lines  which  add  to  the  returns. 

Hens  Profitable  Sideline. 

A  flock  of  100  Rhode  Island  Red  hens  do  their  bit, 
returning  as  much  as  $350  a  year  gross  income. 
Then  there  is  the  garden.  As  much  as  $200  has  come 
\from  the  sale  of  garden  truck  to  the  folks  in  town 
who  think  it  impossible  to  grow  garden  products  un- 
der plains  conditions.  One  year  80  gallons  of  straw- 
berries were  picked.  Mr.  Adams  says  it  can  be  done 
and  does  it.  To  help  out  his  garden  he  takes  advan- 
tage of  the  run-off  from  a  road  and  adds  consider- 
able water  to  the  soil  in  this  way.  It  requires  pa- 
tience and  perseverance  to  overcome  the  difficulties, 
but  it  pays.  It  is1  no  small  item  to  have  plenty  of 
vegetables  for  home  consumption. 

The  steers  are  fattened  and  butchered  at  from  18 
months  to  2  years  of  age.  Mr. 
Adams  sells  the  meat  by  the 
quarter,  contracting  it  befoi'e 
he  butchers  a  steer,  getting 
at  the  present  time  7  cents  a 
pound  for  the  forequarters 
and  11  cents  for  the  hind- 
quarters. He  says  his  cus- 
tomers seem  to  find  beef  from 
these  daiiy  bred  steers  very 
satisfactory. 

Hogs  also  are  a  profitable 
sideline.  Two  or  three  pure- 
bred Duroc  Jersey  brood  sows 
are  kept,  producing  two  lit- 
ters a  year.  They  have  the 
run  of  the  yards  and  save  all 
the  waste  grain  from  the  cat- 
tle. They  also  make  good  use 
of  the  skim  milk  which  is  one 
of  the  best  supplements  of 
corn,  barley  or  the  sorghum 
grains,  superior  even  to  tank- 
age Or  meat  meal. 

A  single  registered  Hol- 
stein cow  and  calf  bought  ten 
years  ago  for  $130  is  the  one 
maternal    ancestor    of  the 

whole  purebred  herd  of  50  Xhe  adobe  buiMinfl  of  type 
animals.  There  are  now  only        Mr.  Adams  prefers  makin 


five  grades  remaining  in  the  herd.  Five  purebred 
bulls  have  been  used.  All  the  bull  calves  have  been 
sold  and  the  cull  females.  The  herd  might  have  been 
built  up  more  rapidly  by  a  few  additional  purchases, 
but  a  single  well-selected  cow  can  soon  mother  a 
good  working  herd.  Mr.  Adams  says  his  biggest 
mistake  was  in  not  getting  a  better  cow  in  the  be- 
ginning. 

Raising  calves  in«a  dairy  herd  is  an  art  in  itself. 
A  dairy  farmer  cannot  make  a  permanent  success 
of  the  business  until  he  masters  this  detail.  The 
baby  calf  removed  from  its  mother  must  be  treated 
as  a  baby.  Mr.  Adams  is  a  success  in  this  branch  of 
dairying  as  is  evidenced  by  the  fine  group  of  calves 
shown  in  the  cut  on  this  page.  He  lets  the  calves 
nurse  their  mothers  at  least  a  week,  but  does  not 
let  them  run  together.  The  cow  is  partially  milked 
and  the  calf  helps  himself  to  what  remains.  Keeping 
them  separated  in  this  way  it  is  not  difficult  to  wean 
them  from  each  other.  Mr.  Adams  finds  that  it  pays 
to  give  the  calves  a  good  start  before  teaching  them 
to  drink  from  the  pail.  He  has  no  difficulty  in  teach- 
ing them  to  drink.  Two  rows  of  stanchions  are 
placed  in  a  warm  adobe  calf  barn  and  each  calf  is 
fed  in  a  bucket  separately.  As  soon  as  they  are 
through  with  their  milk  they  go  to  troughs  where 
they  find  ground  corn  and  barley.  The  milk  is  fed 
warm  directly  from  the  separator.  "Be  careful  not 
to  overfeed,"  said  Mr.  Adams,  "and  be  absolutely 
cleanly  in  every  respect  in  feeding  and  handling  your 
calves." 

Equipment  Not  Expensive. 

Proper  equipment  is  necessaiy  in  dairying,  but  i* 
need  not  be  expensive.  The  adobe  barn  is  ideal  for 
sheltering  milk  cows.  Mr.  Adams  has  become  an 
expert  on  this  type  of  construction.  It  can  be  used 
all  over  the  plains  area.  The  principle  item  of  cost 
is  labor,  and  when  a  farmer  does  the  work  himself 
he  usually  leaves  that  out  of  consideration.  The 
actual  cost  of  the  barn  and  milk  room  illustrated  on 
this  page  did  not  exceed  $600.  The  milk  room  con- 
tains a  feed  cooker  in  which  40  or  50  gallons  of  water 
can  be  kept  hot.  A  3% -horse  gasoline  engine  belted 
to  a  line  shaft  supplies  power  for  the  separator, 
milking  machine  and  other  small  machinery.  Mrs. 
Adams  now  does  the  family  washing  in  this  room, 
using  a  machine  belted  to  the  line  shaft.  At  first 
she  was  rather  skeptical,  fearing  that  she  would  be 
in  trouble  constantly  with  starting  the  engine  and 
other  details  of  operating  such  machinery.  These 
troubles  did  not  materialize.  The  engine  and  the 
milking  machine  also  relieved  Mrs.  Adams  of  the 
necessity  of  helping  out  in  milking,  as  she  had  been 
compelled  to  do  before  this        (Turn  to  Page  13) 


of  this  cow  barn  and  milk  room  ideal  for  purpose  and  cost  little, 
g  adobe  into  blocks  and  laying  them  in  mortar  of  same  material. 
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WESTERN    FARM  LIFE 


February  15,  1922. 


Farm  Poultry  Producers  Tell  of  Their  Successes 

LETTERS  GIVE  ACTUAL  EXPERIENCES  IN  THIS  PROFITABLE  SIDE  LINE 


WHEN  the  head  of  the  house  finds 
that  the  money  to  pay  the  gro- 
cery bills  and  perhaps  buy  the 
clothes  for  the  children  as  well  as  their 
school  books  comes  from  the  sale  of 
poultry  and  eggs,  he  usually  admits  that 
poultry  on  the  farm  pays.  This  is  the 
condition  on  many  a  farm  in  the  Denver 
trade  territory  as  is  evidenced  by  the 
information  given  in  the  poultry  letters 
submitted  by  our  readers  in  response  to 
our  cash  prize  offer. 

Despite  the  success  so  many  have  ob- 
tained in  poultry  pi-oduction,  and  the  fa- 
vorable climatic  conditions,  this  indus- 
try has  not  been  given  the  attention  it 
deserves.  Last  year  poultry  and  dairy 
products  held  up  in  price  through  the 
disastrous  slump  which  struck  other 
farm  products  and  have  been  the  last 
to  show  a  decline. 

Poultry  production  on  the  farms  of 
this  section  offers  exceptional  opportun- 
ities as  a  part  of  the  business  of  every 
farm.  Preliminary  reports  from  the 
1920  census  show  a  good  healthy  in- 
crease in  poultry  production,  but  with 
$5,000,000  worth  of  poultry  and  eggs 
shipped  into  Colorado  alone  annually  to 
supply  local  demand,  no  one  need  fear 
to  expand  his  poultry  business. 

In  proportion  to  the  investment  no 
other  farm  industry  will  yield  as  large 
an  income  or  a  more  sure  one.  Even 
the  most  skeptical  farmer  who  has 
failed  to  help  his  wife  with  her  poultry 
work  would  be  compelled  to  accept  this 
statement  if  he  could  read  the  many 
letters  sent  in  by  Western  Farm  Life 
readers  in  response  to  our  prize  letter 
offer.  These  letters  give,  not  theories, 
but  the  results  of  actual  experience  in 
this  most  profitable  farm  side  line  and 
oftentimes  obtained  despite  serious 
handicaps. 

Flock  Makes  $300  a  Year. 

FIRST  PRIZE  LETTER. 

My  hens  have  cleared  above  expense 
for  feed,  more  than  $100  since  Novem- 
ber 1,  1921,  and  with  the  sale  of  baby 
chicks  and  eggs  for  the  year  should  go 
well  over  the  $300  mark.  When  I  began 
to  raise  poultry  for  profit,  like  most 
farm  women,  I  had  numerous  obstacles 
to  overcome.  Being  a  mother  of  small 
children — sometimes  young  babies — 
their  care,  together  with  care  of  milk, 
butter,  and  garden,  made  chicken  rais- 
ing a  heavy  tax  upon  my  time  and 
strength. 

To  convince  my  husband  that  poultry 
could  be  made  to  pay  and  pay  well,  I 
kept  a  book  account.  If  you  meet  some 
opposition  from  the  head  of  the  house 
in  getting  proper  co-operation,  try  this. 
At  the  end  of  the  year  invite  your  hus- 
band to  help  you  add  up  your  accounts 
and  see  if  his  protests  do  not  lose  their 
vigor  and  finally  cease  altogether  when 
you  ask  for  more  feed  and  equipment, 
or  help  about  the  houses.  Before  long 
he  will  take  as  much  pride  in  the  poul- 
try as  you  do. 

When  we  moved  here  four  years  ago 
to  a  rented  farm  I  shipped  three  dozen 
Barred  Rock  hens,  just  ordinary  fowls. 
The  first  year  little  was  done  to  fix  the 
houses.  I  purchased  a  60-egg  incubator 
to  hatch  early  chickens  and  raised  those 
hatched  without  hens,  placing  them  in 
boxes  kept  indoors  for  first  two  or  three 
weeks,  then  transferring  them  to  out- 
door pens  4  feet  square,  built  3  feet  high 
with  one  end  and  part  of  the  top  made 
weatherproof  with  old  tin  roofing.  The 
rest  of  the  top  was  covered  with  poul- 
try wire  and  an  extra  piece  of  tin  was 
used  to  lay  over  wire  when  storms 
came.  Under  the  protected  portion  I 
placed  a  fireless  hover  made  of  a  box 
and  discarded  bedding. 

In  these  pens  I  could  place  40  to  50 
chickens.  Later  I  had  larger  pens  built 
that  would  accommodate  75  chicks  to 
broiler  size,  placing  them  in  these  pens 
with  fireless  hovers  as  soon  as  they 
could  be  left  outdoors.  A  little  opening 
in  the  front  allowed  the  youngsters  to 
run  in  and  out  when  weather  permitted. 
These  pens  are  easily  made  from  any 
old  material  lying  about  and  can  be 
moved  from  place  to  place.  I  found  I 
could  raise  more  and  better  chickens 
than  most  hens  do  early  in  the  season, 
though  later  I  hatched  and  brooded 
Home  chicks  with  hens. 

The  feeding  was  simple,  but  perhaps 

ore  important  than  feed  is  Keeping 
the  baby  chicks  dry  and  comfortably 
cm  the  first  few  weeks.    The  first 


Our  Poultry  Contest  Prize  Winners 

MORE  than  forty  letters  came  to  Western  Farm  Life  in  response 
to  our  prize  offer  for  letters  from  our  readers  on  how  they  make 
money  with  poultry.  The  purpose  of  this  offer  was  to  stimulate  in- 
creased interest  in  poultry  production  and  obtain  for  our  readers  the 
practical  experience  of  those  who  have  made  a  success  of  this  big 
little  business. 

Letters  have  been  received  from  all  sections  of  Colorado,  from 
Nebraska,  Wyoming,  Idaho,  Montana,  Utah  and  New  Mexico.  Con- 
sidering the  high  merit  of  practically  all  the  letters  submitted  it  has 
been  no  easy  task  to  select  the  three  entitled  to  the  cash  prizes  in 
accordance  with  the  conditions  outlined  in  the  contest  announcement. 

The  names  and  addresses  of  the  prize  winners  follow : 

First  prize,  $5 — Mrs.  Harry  E.  Langridge,  Longmont,  Colo. 

Second  prize,  $3 — Mrs.  E.  K.  Fowler,  Cheyenne  Wells,  Colo. 

Third  prize,  $2 — Mrs.  Maude  Hanson,  La  Salle,  Colo. 

Names  of  writers  of  other  letters  worthy  of  use  and  for  which 
we  have  space  will  be  given  honorable  mention  in  later  issues. 


year  or  two  I  made  corn  bread  of  the 
infertile  eggs,  with  sour  milk  and  soda, 
crumbled  it  and  fed  dry,  together  with 
a  baby  chick  scratch  feed,  in  a  litter  of 
alfalfa  leaves  mixed  with  sand,  at  first 
on  inch  or  so  deep  and  later  several 
inches  in  depth.  They  will  eat  much  of 
this  litter,  so  it  must  be  renewed  as 
often  as  it  becomes  damp  and  dirty. 
Give  each  feed  alternately  several  times 
a  day. 

Later  I  began  the  use  of  a  baby  chick 
starting  food  to  be  moistened  with  milk. 
I  like  this  so  well  I  have  discontinued 
the  task  of  baking  bread.  The  infertile 
eggs  I  boil  hard  and  mix  with  bread 
crumbs,  bran  or  oatmeal  and  feed  a 
little  once  a  day.  I  also  keep  sour  milk 
and  water  in  fountains  and  bran  in  lit- 
tle boxes  from  the  first.  In  about  ten 
days  I  begin  to  reduce  the  starting 
feeds  and  add  ground  oats,  com  meal, 
and  shorts,  each  equal  parts,  to  the 
bran.  This  mash  is  kept  before  tfiem  in 
home-made  feeders  all  the  time  and  the 
scratch  food  fed  in  litter  severaf  times 
a  day,  just  a  little  at  a  time.  Keep  your 
chicks  busy  and  comfortable  and  they 
will  grow.  At  about  four  weeks  I  dis- 
continue the  baby  chick  scratch  food 
and  begin  feeding  grain  composed 
of  2  parts  cracked  corn,  1  part 
of  wheat  and  1  of  oats,  and  be- 
gin to  feed  a  little  of  mash  moist- 
ened with  sour  milk  once  a  day,  prefer- 
ably after  their  evening  feed  of  grain, 
which  is  fed  about  4  o'clock.  In  eight 
weeks  you  can  begin  to  sell  broilers  and 
in  twelve  weeks  all  in  the  lot  can  be 
sold. 


The  first  year  I  kept  no  "book  account 
but  know  my  flock  had  yielded  a  profit. 

The  second  year  I  had  about  75  hens 
and  purchased  good  purebred  cockerels, 
also  two  130-egg  incubators  and  two 
hot-water  lamp-heated  brooders.  We 
fixed  some  cheap  windows  in  the  south 
side  of  an  old  building  in  which  to  place 
the  brooders.  I  kept  the  earliest  chicks 
six  weeks  in  these  brooders  and  later 
ones  four  weeks  before  placing  them 
outdoors  in  my  pens  with  fireless  hov- 
ers. 

I  also  added  turkeys  to  my  poultry. 
From  January  1,  1918  to  1919,  my  sales 
amounted  to  $545.30,  including  sale  of 
turkeys,  which  was  $78.64.  Feed  and 
equipment  cost  $280.72,  leaving  me  a 
net  return  of  $264.58.  I  never  have 
kept  any  account  of  eggs  and  poultry 
used  on  the  table,  which  in  a  family  of 
seven  amounts  to  considerable  in  a 
year's  time. 

The  third  year  I  continued  along  the 
same  lines,  my  sales  reaching  a  total  of 
$567.71,  including  turkeys,  which 
brought  $144,  while  feed  and  other 
poultry  expenditures  amounted  to 
$265.65,  leaving  me  a  balance  of  $302.06 
for  my  work. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1921  I 
decided  to  change  my  breed  to  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns  and  also  increase  my 
capacity,  so  purchased  a  larger  incuba- 
tor and  a  colony  bx'ooder  at  a  cost  of 
$86.  By  January  1,  1922,  my  sales  to- 
taled $713.36;  turkeys  selling  for 
$169.50,  while  cost  of  feed  and  new 
equipment  including  new  brooder  and 
incubator  came  to  $382.33,  which  left 


The  Hens  That  Lay  Are  the 
Hens  That  Pay 

W.  E.  Vaplon. 


WITH  all  the  confidence  of  more 
than  a  score  of  years  of  experi- 
ence and  observation,  I  maintain 
that  the  poultry  game  offers  a  good 
profit  on  the  investment,  and  am  cer- 
tain that  the  business  will  always  yield 
substantial  dividends,  if  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  the  many  who  go  into 
the  business  on  a  big  scale  are  doomed 
to  failure.  A  friend  in  California,  writ- 
ing about  the  "chicken  business,"  says: 
"I  tell  you,  it  is  a  big  business  in  this 
country,  but  so  many  green  hands  try 
to  make  a  go  of  it  and  get  in  too  big 
before  they  know  anything  about  it." 
There's  a  whole  big  poultry  sermon  in 
that  sentence,  which  agrees  with  what 
the  writer  has  always  contended,  that  he 
who  splurges,  jumping  into  too  deep 
water  before  learning  to  swim,  is  al- 
most sure  to  fail,  while  he  who  has  the 
patience,  business  acumen  and  good 
sense  to  grow  Into  the  business  can  and 
usually  does  succeed. 

I  think  I  have  made  many  people, 
who  have  come  to  me  complaining  about 
their  trials  and  losses,  happy  over  the 
thought  of  the  very  troubles  to  be  en- 
countered in  the  poultry  business  by  an 


observation  something  like  this:  "The 
best  thing  for  the  poultry  men,  espe- 
cially for  the  farmer,  who  is,  after  all, 
the  biggest  and  most  successful  poul- 
tryman  we  have,  is  the  fact  that  only 
half  the  eggs  hatch,  that  one-half  of  the 
chicks  die,  that  half  the  remainder  are 
cockerels,  that  half  the  pullets  are  prof- 
itless, that  hens  lay  off  a  hundred  days, 
that  the  egfc  basket  remains  empty  dur- 
ing the  winter  months,  that  10  per  cent 
of  the  hens  die  when  they  should  be  at 
work,  that  would-be  poultry  kings  sel- 
dom attain  the  throne.  If  all  the  eggs 
hatched,  and  all  the  chicks  lived,  and  all 
were  pullets,  and  all  laid  300  eggs  a 
year  and  got  busy  at  four  months  of 
age,  this  old  world  longsago  would  have 
been  buried  under  27  feet  of  eggs  and 
feathers,  and  we  would  have;  been 
smothered  under  the  blanket.  All  this 
may  ho  a  good  thine  for  the  industrious 
poultrymen  and  farmers  who  aio  of  the 
right  metal  to  overcome  and  succeed  "in 
spite  of,"  and  who  do  not  expect  to  get 
rich  over  night,  and  who  are  satisfied 
with  a  reasonable  return.  - 

The  prize  letters  and  records  will  do 
more  to  convince    (Turn  to  Page  19) 


me  a  net  profit  of  $331.03,  despite  the  I 
( extra  expense  for  hatching  eggs  and  1 
baby  chicks. 

To  begin  this  year  I  have  160  pure-  I 
bred  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  pullets,  and  I 
some  additional  houses  fixed  from  use-  1 
less  sheds.  All  houses  are  covered  with  I 
roofing  and  made  weatherproof  and  I  I 
now  have  sufficient  equipment  to  double  I 
my  flock  and  sell  baby  chicks  I  cannot  | 
raise. 

I  have  discontinued  turkey  raising  as  j 
the  magpies'  fondness  for  eggs  and  I 
young  poults  and  the  disposition  of  tur-  ] 
keys  to  wander  to  neighboring  fields,  I 
makes  too  much  work  and  trouble.  I  I 
believe  I  can  make  as  much  and  do  it  1 
easier  by  raising  more  chickens  for  egg  I 
production.  The  cockerels  sold  for  broil-  I 
ers  will  pay  for  raising  the  pullets  when  I 
they  have  plenty  of  range. 

Three  years  ago  I  sold  part  of  my  i 
young  chickens  when  they  weighed  j 
about  a  pound  at  a  fixed  price  to  parties  | 
who  bought  them  to  finish  for  home  I 
f rys.  Sold  at  this  age  before  they  have  j 
consumed  much  feed,  they  bring  a  good  I 
and  quick  profit.  Other  poultry  I  sold  ; 
to  our  local  dealers  and  the  eggs  at  the  j 
store.  This  winter  we  have  taken  our  \ 
eggs  to  a  creamery  which  pays  2c  to  3c  \ 
premium  for  clean,  large,  white  eggs. 

There  is  no  royal   road  to  poultry  < 
profits.   You  cannot  feed  well  and  reg- 
ularly for  a  week,  then  neglect  your  j 
flock  for  a  day  or  two.    Especially  is 
this  true  with  baby  chicks.  A  few  hours' 
neglect  may  cost  you  all  your  profit,  j 
Watch  your  flock  quietly  a  few  moments 
each  day.   It  is  a  poor  poultry  keeper  j 
who  can  not  detect  a  sick  fowl  or  any-  \ 
thing  wrong  in  the  flock  and  remove  j 
the  ailing  one  or  remedy  the  trouble. 
Be  alert  and  always  looking  for  culls.  ' 
Weed  them  out  each  month  in  the  year. 
Do  not  attempt  to  raise  a  weakling  or  i 
crippled  chick  and  as  they  grow  older 
mark  the  runty,  slow  feathering  ones 
for  market.  Cull  again  in  the  fall  when 
ready  to  house.   Take  hold  of  each  pul- 
let and  cull  each  light  weight,  poor  bird'  ! 
for  the  fattening  pen.   Again  mark  the 
ones  last  to  begin  to  lay  so  you  will  not 
be  apt  to  breed  from  the  slow  maturing 
stock  or  any  fowl  that  has  been  sick.  >. 

There  are  no  poultiy  secrets  unless 
it  is  work  and  watchfulness.  Poultry 
journals  and  farm  papers  are  full  of 
reliable  information  as  to  their  feed  and 
care  and  anyone  with  the  earnest  desire 
to  make  poultry  pay  can  do  so. — Mrs. 
Harry  E.  Langridge,  Longmont,  Colo. 

Small  Farm  Flock  Makes  Big  Profit 

SECOND  PRIZE  LETTER. 

We  find  our  chickens  pay  a  larger 
percentage  of  profit  for  the  money  in- 
vested than  any  other  industry  on  the 
ranch.  For  the  year  1921  my  ninety 
hens  returned  an  average  net  profit  of 
.<?2.88  a  piece.  The  following  statement 
summarizes  the  results  for  the  year: 
520  doz.  eggs  sold  to 

store   $108.00 

156  doz.  eggs  used  at 

home    32.31 

56  spring  chickens  sold.  32.49 
61  spring  chickens  used 

at  home    35.40 

20  hens  sold   15.00 

60  hens,  increase  in  flock  36.00 

Total   

Expense — 

Setting  eggs   $  3.25 

Bran  and  oyster  shell....  14.00 

Powder  and  spray   2.00 

 j!l 

Net  profit   $239.95 

Before  coming  on  the  farm  here  in 
1917  1  had  kept  a  small  flock  in  town, 
always  making  some  profit.  The  first 
few  y.ears  we  wore  here  1  did  not  do 
much  with  poultry,  as  we  had  small 
crops  and  were  so  busy  with  building. 
We  began  the  year  1921  with  ninety 
Rhode  Island  Red  hens  and  five  roosters, 
housed  in  an  open-front  chicken  house 
24x14  feet,  one-third  of  which  was  par- 
titioned off  and  used  for  turkeys.  The 
house  had  glass  in  part  of  the  openings 
and  burlap  in  the  remainder.  It  was 
fitted  with  roosts,  dropping  boards  and 
nests,  had  cement  foundation  and  dirt 
floor,  with  plenty  of  litter.  During  the 
yen-  the  hens  produced  711!  dozen  eggs, 
520  dozen  of  which  were  sold  in  the 
local  store,  150  dozen  were  used  as  food 
in  the  home,  and  37  dozen  were  hatched. 
Not  having  room  (Turn  to  Page  17) 
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What  Is  the  Future  Prospect  for  Land  Values? 

LAND  AND  RENTS  MUST  COME  DOWN,  OR  FARM  PRODUCTS  GO  UP 


POSSIBLY  before  and  certainly  ever 
since  Abraham  and  Lot  found  it 
necessary  to  divide  the  land  to  keep 
;heir  herdsmen  from  quarreling,  Lot 
»king  the  plain  of  Jordan  and  Abra- 
lam  the  land  of  Canaan,  there  has  been 
I  land  problem.  In  each  passing  cen- 
airy  it  has  become  more  acute.  Many 
yf  the  greatest  events  in  human  history, 
wars,  immigrations  and  political  strug- 
gles, have  been  based  on  a  land  problem. 

In  the  United  States  one  of  our  chief 
and  difficulties  is  that  of  valuation, 
["his  has  been  particularly  true  in  the 
ast  twenty  years,  since  land  values  per 
icre,  have  quadrupled  in  that  period. 
Farmers  who  owned  or  purchased  land 
luring  this  interval  have  had  an  income 
!ruin  farming  much  higher  than  it 
,vould  have  been  if  limited  to  the  sale  of 
products  grown  on  the  farm. 

The  accompanying  chart  gives  a  pic- 
ture of  the  history  of  land  values  dur- 
ng  the  last  two  decades.  The  census 
)f  1910  found  them  to  be  a  little  more 
:han  twice  as  high  as  ten  years  before, 
md  estimates  made  since  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  show  that  they 
practically  doubled  again  from  1910  to 
1920.  The  Census  Bureau  shows  an 
advance  of  74  per  cent  from  1910  to 
January  1,  1920. 

The  Story  of  ihe  Past. 

*  If  the  study  be  projected  backward 
still  further,  it  will  be  found  that  land 
values  per  acre  in  the  United  States  as 
i  whole  did  not  change  radically  from 
Civil  War  times  until  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury began.  The  census  figures  for  each 
decade  are  as  follows: 

Value  per  acre  of  farm 
CENSUS—  land  and  buildings 

1850    $11.14 

I860    16.32 

L870    18.26 

L880    19.02 

L890    21.31 

1900    19.81 

1910    39.60 

1920    69.38 

Before  1900,  land  was  considered 
a  safe  investment  be- 
cause of  the  stability 
of  prices;  but  after  val- 
ues had  been  advancing 
steadily  for  several  years, 
it  was  generally  assumed 
that  these  advances  would 
continue.  Then  land  was 
prized  as  an  investment 
not  for  the  return  in  the 
form  of  rent,  but  because 
of  the  expectation  of  an 
increase  in  the  value  per 
acre. 

This  went  along  merrily 
enough  until  prices  in 
some  sections  got  so  high 
about  1910  to  1915  that 
the  average  return  in  the 
form  of  rent  amounted  to 
about  one-half  the  current 
interest  rate  on  the  mar- 
ket value  of  the  land.  Then 
it  became  more  profitable 
to  rent  land  than  to  own 
it,  unless  a  continued  in- 
crease in  the  value  per  • 
acre  were  assured.  But 
if  the  value  rose  higher,  it 
was  still  more  difficult  to 
earn  an  adequate  rate  of 
interest.  Also  the  in- 
creased return  from  higher 
land  value  could  only  be 
realized  upon  by  selling 
the  land  itself.  In  short, 
it  was  not  a  very  satisfac- 
tory deal  for  the  working 
farmer. 

Finally  the  war  came 
along,  bringing  higher 
prices  for  farm  products 
and  eventually  starting  a 
land  boom  which  carried 
land  values  up  to  a  new 
pinnacle.  Then  the  col- 
lapse in  the  prices  of  grain 
and  livestock  arrived,  and 
average  land  prices  are 
going  through  their  first 
set-back  in  a  quarter  of  a 
century. 

What  caused  the  ad- 
vance in  land  values,  espe- 
cially that  part  of  it  which 
preceded  the  war  period? 
Were  the  conditions  tem- 
porary, or  are  they  of  a 
permanent  character?  The 
principal  factor  determin- 


Gilbert  Gusler. 


About  Things  That  Affect  Your  Pocketbook 

y^HEN  I  asked  Mr.  Gusler  what  he  would  like  to  write  about, 
**  that  would  be  of  interest  and  tangible  value  to  readers  of 
Western  Farm  Life,  he  replied,  "About  things  that  affect  their 
pocketbooks."  I  hired  him. 

This  is  the  first  of  his  series  of  articles.  You  will  like  it. 
You  will  like  his  other  articles.  Here  are  some  of  the  subjects 
that  Mr.  Gusler  will  write  about: 

Are  prices  going  higher  or  lower? 
The  outlook  for  the  dairy  business. 
What  actually  has  happened  to  farming,  and  what  the 
future  may  bring. 

I  have  read  all  of  these  articles  and  re-read  them.  They  are 
fine,  reliable,  interesting  and  valuable.  I  know  that  you  will 
appreciate  each  one.  They  will  appear  in  early  issues  of  West- 
ern Farm  Life. — Publisher. 


ing  the  value  of  land  is  its  earn- 
ing capacity.  By  capitalizing  the 
profits  in  farming  at  the  rate  of  in- 
terest which  landowners  are  willing  to 
accept,  we  arrive  at  a  rough  measure 
of  what  land  is  worth.  Likewise,  any- 
thing which  makes  farming  more  profit- 
able tends  to  increase  the  price  of  land. 

One  reason  why  land  values  rose  in 
the  pre-war  period  was  an  advance  in 
the  prices  of  farm  products.  Follow- 
ing the  crisis  of  1893,  prices  of  farm 
products  remained  low  for  several 
years,  part  of  the  time  below  cost  of 
production;  but  about  1898  they  began 
to  go  higher,  and  after  two  or  three 
years  these  higher  prices  affected  the 
value  of  land.  Costs  of  production, 
aside  from  rent,  also  rose,  but  probably 
with  less  rapidity. 

The  records  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  show  an  increase*  in  the 
yield  per  acre  of  our  leading  farm  crops 


during  the  past  twenty-five  years  of 
about  15  per  cent,  or  over  one-half  of 
1  per  cent  a  year.  This  is  due  largely 
to  better  methods  of  farming,  crop  ro- 
tations, higher  yielding  seed,  and  the 
use  of  varieties  and  crops  adapted  to 
local  conditions. 

With  higher  prices  for  farm  products 
and  larger  yields  per  acre,  naturally  the 
crop  values  per  acre  rose.  The  chart 
shows  that  in  the  period  from  1899  to 
1909  crop  values  advanced  an  index 
figure  of  57  to  101.  Land  advanced  still 
more  rapidly.  Also  in  the  next  five 
years  crop  values  changed  but  little, 
while  land  values  kept  on  rising.  Evi- 
dently other  important  factors  were  at 
work. 

The  rise  in  land  values  from  1916  to 
1920  was  due  largely  to  the  advance  in 
crop  values  per  acre,  which,  in  turn, 
was  due  mostly  to  higher  prices  for 
farm  products.  It  is  a  fairly  well-estalj- 
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The  index  figures  both  for  land  prices  and  crop  values  per 
acre  are  those  prepared  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. The  average  of  the  five  years,  1909  to  1913,  in  each 
case  is  used  as  the  basis  of  the  index. 

The  land  prices  represent  values  at  the  end  of  the  years 
indicated,  while  the  crop  values  per  acre  are  based  on  the 
December  1  prices. 

Some  of  the  things  shown  by  the  chart  are: 

1.  In  the  period  from  1899  to  1909  land  values  more 
than  doubled  or  the  index  figures  rose  from  46  to  93.  Crop 
values  rose  also,  but  not  so  sharply,  the  figures  being  57  in 
1899  and  101  in  1909. 

2.  From  1909  to  1915  crop  values  per  acre  Tose  slightly 
to  108,  but  land  values  moved  up  more  rapidly,  going  from  93 
to  123,  or  an  advance  of  about  32  per  cent. 

3.  Crop  values  advanced  sharply  in  1916  and  again  in 
1917,  remained  about  the  same  in  1918,  but  advanced  still 
further  in  1919,  and  reached  an  index  figure  of  232,  compared 


with  108  in  1915.  This  is  an  increase  of  2,115  per  cent. 
Land  values  did  not  advance  so  far  or  so  fast.  The  index 
reached  202  in  1919,  an  advance  of  64  per  cent  over  1915. 

4.  By  December,  1920,  crop  values  per  acre  declined  to 
148.  The  land  value  index  also  fell,  but  much  less  sharply 
to  184.  Crop  values  now  are  materially  lower  than  on  De- 
cember 1,  1920,  and  unofficial  reports  indicate  that  land  prices 
have  sagged  further  since  the  government's  estimate  was 
made  up. 

5.  Crop  values  and  land  prices  are  now  out  of  adjust- 
ment. It  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  they  must  return  to 
a  relationship  more  like  that  prevailing  from  1899  to  1915. 
This  process  is  likely  to  take  two  or  three  years.  Until  it  is 
completed  land  values  will  be  relatively  high  compared  with 
crop  values,  just  as  the  reverse  was  true  in  1917,  1918  and 
1919.  Whether  it  will  come  about  primarily  through  an  ad- 
vance in  crop  values  or  a  decline  in  land  prices,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say,  but  a  combination  of  both  movements  seems 
probable. 


lished  rule  in  industrial  finance  that,  in 
case  of  a  major  rise  in  the  price  of  a 
product,  the  value  of  the  plant  which 
produces  it  will  increase  about  one-half 
or  five-eighths  as  much  as  the  price  of 
the  product.  The  actual  selling  price 
of  the  plant  is  influenced  more  by  the 
price  of  the  product  than  by  the  cost  of 
reproduction.  I. ami  prices  advanced 
relatively  more  than  plant  values  would, 
because  the  supply  of  land  is  limited 
while  the  industrial  plant  can  be  du- 
plicated. 

Other  Causes  of  Rising  Prices. 

This  brings  us  to  the  second  cause  of 
rising  land  values  during  the  past  twen- 
ty-five years.  Good  plow  land  had 
nearly  all  passed  into  private  hands  by 
the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Each 
census  up  to  and  including  1900  showed 
a  big  increase  in  the  amount  of  tillable 
land,  but  the  1910  census  and  the  1920 
census,  so  far  as  made  public,  show  only 
small  increases.  And  yet  the  improved 
land  in  farms  in  1910  was  only  25  per 
cent  of  the  total  land  area  of  the  coun- 
try. Increases  now  mean,  in  most 
cases,  the  use  of  less  desirable  areas. 

The  population,  especially  the  urban 
population,  of  the  United  States  has 
been  growing  by  natural  increase  and 
by  immigration.  This  has  meant  a  big- 
ger demand  for  food  and  other  products 
of  the  farm.  The  pressure  of  a  grow- 
ing population  upon  a  fixed  land  supply 
inevitably  advanced  the  price.  As  long 
as  there  was  cheap  public  land,  that  in 
private  hands  was  prevented  from  ris- 
ing. 

There  are  instances  in  which  much  of 
the  increase  in  the  value  of  the  land  has 
been  due  to  investment  of  the  profits 
and  savings  of  the  farmer  in  the  con- 
struction of  permanent  improvements, 
such  as  barns,  houses,  granaries,  fences, 
drainage  systems,  and  to  clearing  the 
fields  of  stumps  and  stones.  Taxes  paid 
to  build  roads,  school  houses  or  other 
public  improvement  likewise  become  in- 
corporated into  land  values  for  the  best 
of  reasons. 

Lower  interest  rates 
during  the  early  part  of 
this  century  also  tended  to 
raise  land  values,  and 
would  have  done  so  aside 
from  any  increase  in  the 
net  profits  per  acre.  Farm- 
ers and  others  who  had 
saved  money  sought  to  in- 
vest it  in  land,  and  the 
competition  to  buy  farms 
helped  to  put  the  price  up. 

Some  other  factors 
which  have  helped  to  make 
farming  more  profitable 
and  eventually  influenced 
land  values  are:  More  ef- 
fective machinery,  better 
livestock,  better  facilities 
for  reaching  markets 
through  railroad  exten- 
sions or  otherwise,  the  de- 
velopment of  new  crops 
such  as  alfalfa,  the  use  of 
silos,  and  improved  busi- 
ness methods  in  market- 
ing, such  as  producers' 
marketing  organizations. 

The  extension  of  the 
telephone  to  the  country, 
the  rural  mail  delivery,  the 
auto,  and  all  the  other  de- 
velopments of  a  quarter 
of  a  century  which  have 
made  country  life  more  at- 
tractive, have  tended  to 
enhance  land  values  rather 
than  depress  them.  Also 
the  demand  for  country 
homes  on  the  part  of  city 
people  has  been  an  im- 
portant factor  in  raising 
land  values  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  large  cities. 

By  the  end  of  1920  the 
land  boom  was  over  and 
the  index  figure  for  land 
prices  had  dropped  from 
202  to  184.  The  average 
value  of  all  plow  lands  de- 
clined from  $90.01  per  acre 
at  the  end  of  1919  to 
$83.78  at  th«  end  of  1920. 
Unofficial  reports  during 
1921  point  to  a  further  de- 
crease of  20  to  30  per  cent 
since  the  Bureau  of  Crop 
Estimates  gathered  its 
(Turn  to  Page  15.) 


WESTERN   FARM  LIFE 


Market  Outlook  for  Farm  and  Ranch  Product 

EASIER  MONEY,  BETTER  BUS.INESS,  MORE  STABLE  PRICES  ARE  PREDICTED 


CATTLE  market  receipts  decreased 
in  the  last  few  days  and  gave 
that  division  of  the  trade  an 
opportunity  to  get  on  its  feet. 
Beef  consumption  has  not  increased 
noticeably,  but  panicky  sellers  of 
half  finished  steers  are  less  numer- 
ous. As  the  fat  cattle  market  is  show- 
ing more  strength,  those  who  were  fear- 
ful have  regained  some  confidence  and 
always  those  who  carry  cattle  for  the 
spring  market  are  of  the  "strong-hand- 
ed" sort  who  refuse  to  let  go  during 
periods  when  the  market  is  temporarily 
depressed.  Young  cattle  able  to  make 
substantial  growth  are  being  held  back 
as  feed  lots  cannot  be  refilled  at  prices 
equal  to  those  which  some  of  the  light 
killing  steers  are  bringing.  It  is  gen- 
erally believed  that  the  low  point  of  the 
winter  has  been  passed  and  that  an- 
other month  or  two  will  bring  substan- 
tially higher  prices  for  finished  steers. 

No  strictly  prime  cattle  are  arriving 
even  at  Chicago,  but  with  the  bulk  of 
the  supply  composed  of  common  and 
medium  steers  on  the  shortfed  order, 
the  limited  number  of  good  and  choice 
steers  is  bringing  a  satisfactory  prem- 
ium and  prices  upon  this  sort  have 
shown  greatest  improvement.  Light 
steers  are  much  more  abundant  than 
those  with  heavy  weight,  so  that  top 
prices  most  of  the  time  are  being  paid 
for  heavy  cattle. 

Broad  Interest  in  Stock  Cattle. 

Commission  house  mails  are  freight- 
ed with  inquiries  as  to  prospective  val- 
ues upon  stock  cattle  a  month  or  two 
hence.  Some  heavy  steers  are  going 
into  feed  lots,  but  the  bulk  of  ship- 
ments countryward  continue  on  the 
lightweight  order,  many  of  them  evi- 
dently being  intended  to  go  on  grass. 
With  the  fat  cattle  market  doing  a  bet- 
ter stunt,  values  upon  stockers  and 
feeders  have  advanced  slightly  and 
there  appears  to  be  little  prospect  of  a 
lower  level  during  the  rest  of  the  winter 
and  spring.  In  the  southwest  cattle 
have  been  advancing  during  the  last  five 
or  six  weeks,  and  owners  of  grass  in 
Kansas  also  have  raised  their  asking 
prices,  so  that  business  has  been 
checked  for  the  present.  But  few  trans- 
actions will  be  closed  during  the  next 
two  or  three  weeks.  Texas  cattlemen 
are  in  no  hurry  to  make  contracts  as 
long  as  prices  maintain  an  upward 
course. 

Hog  Market  Healthy. 

Although  the  advance  in  hog  prices 
gives  the  market  a  top-heavy  appear- 
ance, the  underlying  conditions  are 
healthy.  Indications  that  hogs  were  be- 
ing held  back  early  in  the  season  are 
contradicted  by  the  volume  of  current 
receipts  and  by  private  estimates  show- 
ing a  decrease  in  the  number  of  hogs  on 
farms  compared  with  a  year  ago.  There 
is  still  a  large  supply  to  be  marketed, 
however,  and  liberal  receipts  are  in 
prospect  for  February,  which  may  cause 
the  market  to  lose  some  of  its  recent 
bloom. 

Stocks  of  lard  at  the  principal  pack- 
ing points  in  the  Middle  West  increased 
only  11,000,000  pounds  during  January, 
and  were  28,000,000  pounds  on  Feb- 
ruary 1,  compared  with  48,000,000 
pounds  a  year  ago.  Hog  meat  stocks 
made  the  smallest  gain  for  January  in 
more  than  fifteen  years.  Eastern  ship- 
pers during  January  took  a  smaller  per- 
centage of  hops  than  they  absorbed  in 
December,  bo  that  the  showing  cannot 
be  accounted  for  fully  on  that  basis.  It 
is  reported  that  eastern  packers  have 
accumulated  liberal  quantities  of  lard 
and  cured  meats  as  a  result  of  heavy 
slaughter  during  the  last  three  months 
and  that  they  are  visibly  concerned 
over  the  disposal  of  this  product.  With 
both  domestic  and  export  demand  in  a 
flourishing  state,  they  should  not  have 
difficulty  finding  a  market. 

Colorado  Lambs  Next. 

Fed  western  lambs  from  cornbelt 
feed  lots  have  constituted  the  bulk  of 
the  supply  for  a  number  of  weeks,  but 
Colorado  lambs  are  now  coming  freely 
and  the  movement  from  that  state  is  ex- 
pected to  reach  heavy  volume  in  the 
next  two  or  three  weeks.  Large  num- 
bers are  being  forwarded  from  Denver 
direct  to  packers  at  Chicago  and  other 

laughtering  points.  The  total  number 
('oloradoes  on  feed  is  estimated  at 
'  M.OOO  head,  compared  with  1,450,000 

'•ad  last  year.   Although  most  of  them 
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What  the  Forecasters  Say 

THE  professional  forecasters  who  specialize  in  the  prediction 
of  business  trends  from  economic  cycles  have  had  some 
hopeful  things  to  say  about  the  outlook  for  prices  during  1922. 
Here  are  their  comments: 

Babson:  "For  the  first  time  in  two  yeai-s  we  do  not  expect  to  see  lower 
prices  lor  farm  products." 

Brookmire:  "The  first  half  of  1922  may  with  considerable  confidence 
be  expected  to  witness  a  considerable  rise  in  commodity  prices.  Because 
such  favorable  fundamental  conditions  as  exist  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  have  never  in  the  past  been  known  to  exhaust  themselves  within  so 
short  a  time  as  would  be  measured  by  a  movement  up  to  the  middle  of 
1922,  we  l'cel  justified  in  stating  further  that  the  second  half  of  the  year 
will  witness  a  further  continuation  of  rising  prices." 

The  Committee  of  Economic  Research  of  Harvard  University  has  this 
to  say:  "It  appears  probable  that  1922  will  be  a  year  of  easier  money,  bet- 
ter business,  more  stable  prices,  and  higher  profits  than  was  1921,  and 
there  is  evidence  also  that  the  general  movement  of  business  and  wholesale 
prices  will  be  upward.  There  is  no  reason,  however,  to  anticipate  a  boom 
in  1922." 

These  "conclusions  may  prove  to  be  erroneous,  but  they  are 
based  on  thorough,  impartial  investigation  of  the  factors  which 
control  price  movements.  Since  farm  prices  were  more  thor- 
oughly deflated  than  other  groups,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  they 
will  rally  more  than  these  other  groups  under  the  influences 
that  tend  to  raise  the  general  price  level. 


went  into  feedlots  late  in  the  season, 
receipts  at  Denver  during  January 
showed  an  increase  of  about  75  per  cent 
over  a  year  ago. 

The  $14  lamb  has  appeared  several 
times  at  Chicago  with  partly  finished 
stuff  selling  at  only  a  moderate  dis- 
count. The  market  appears  top-heavy, 
but  the  Colorado  supply  usually  is  fed 
upon  the  market  gradually  and  since 
it  must  furnish  the  bulk  of  receipts  un- 
til June,  no  severe  break  is  anticipated. 
Purchases  of  lambs  for  feeding  or 
shearing  at  prevailing'  levels,  however, 
are  fraught  with  danger. 

The  Meat  Supply. 

Predictions  that  the  meat  supply 
would  diminish  during  1922  have  made 
good  thus  far.  In  every  class  of 
livestock  January  receipts  at  the  seven 
leading  markets  were  the  lightest  for 
that  month  in  more  than  five  years.  The 
following  table  tells  the  story: 

Jan. —     Cattle        Hogs  Sheep 

1922    784,000    2,399,000  914,000 

1921    865,000    2,692,000  1,016,000 

1920   1,099,000    3,158,000  949,000 

1919   1,256,000    3,624,000  1,011,000 

1918   1,048,000    2,720,000  948,000 

1917    996,000    3,304,000  1,121,000 

These  markets  are  representative  of 
the  total  supply  for  the  entire  country 
and  show  why  the  hog  and  lamb  mar- 
kets have  been  booming  while  reduced 
beef  consumption  explains  the  laggard 
behavior  of  the  cattle  market. 

Europe  Anxious  for  Wheat. 
A  profound  change  has  taken  place 
in  the  wheat  market  in  the  last  10  days. 
In  the  long  period  from  the  middle  of 
September  to  the  end  of  December,  dur- 
ing which  prices  maintained  a  down- 
ward course  most  of  the  time,  European 
buyers  failed  to  provide  for  their  re- 
quirements. There  was  widespread  lack 


of  confidence  in  the  future  stability  of 
values  and  it  is  believed  that  propa- 
ganda was  used  to  depress  prices  still 
further  through  reports  that  European 
needs  were  not  large. 

Stocks  of  cash  wheat  abroad  declined 
to  small  proportions.  Liverpool  stocks, 
according  to  the  latest  reports,  are  only 
760,000  bushels,  compared  with  6,900,- 
000  bushels  at  this  time  a  year  ago.  It 
was  generally  expected  that  Argentine 
and  Australian  wheat  would  come  for- 
ward with  unusual  rapidity  as  soon  as 
the  harvest  was  completed.  Thus  far, 
however,  non-European  countries  have 
been  taking  a  large  fraction  of  the  ship- 
ments from  Australia  and  clearances 
from  the  Argentine,  which  totaled  10,- 
159,000  bushels  during  January,  com- 
pared with  2,095,000  bushels  in  the  same 
period  a  year  ago,  have  largely  gone  to 
fill  sales  made  a  number  of  weeks  ago. 
One  foreign  observer  reports  that  Eu- 
rope will  need  8,000,00.0  bushels  of 
wheat  a  week  from  North  America  for 
some  time  to  come.  European  buyers 
finally  have  been  forced  to  enter  the 
market  at  a  time  when  no  wheat  was 
pressing  for  sale  in  any  country  and 
prices  have  advanced  rapidly.  The  most 
spectacular  rise  occurred  in  Argentine 
wheat.  The  North  American  market 
lagged  at  first,  but  eventually  hard 
winter  wheat  was  cheaper  than  either 
Argentine  or  Canadian  wheat,  deflect- 
ing export  business  in  this  direction  and 
a  rapid  advance  in  our  own  market  fol- 
lowed. In  the  last  few  days  over  6,- 
000,000  bushels  of  hard  winter  durum 
and  Manitoba  wheat  have  been  sold 
abroad,  and  about  2,000,000  bushels  of 
rye  were  sold  from  Baltimore. 

Prices  have  advanced  over  20  cents 
from  the  low  point  of  the  season  and 
are  now  at  the  highest  level  since  early 
October.   Reactions  may  occur  at  any 


Recent  Range  of  Livestock  Price* 
(  nttle — 

Choice  to  prime  heavy  steers  (1100  lb.  up)  

Oood  heavy  steers   

Medium  heavy  Btcers   -.  

Common  heavy  steers   

Choice  and  prime  light  steers  (1100  lb.  down) 

Good  light  steers   ..  

Medium  light  steers  

Common  light  steers  

Common  to  choice  butcher  heifers 

Common  to  choice  butcher  cows  

Itologna  mid  beef  bulls   

Medium  to  choice  light  vcalB 
Common  to  choice  heavy  veals 
Canncrs  and  cutters,  cows  and  heifers 

Canner  Steers   

Common  to  choice  feeders  (1000  lb.  up)  

Common  to  choice  feeders  (750 — 1000  lb.).... 

Common  to  choice  stocker  steers  _  

Common  to  choice  stocker  cows  and  heifers 
Hog*— 

Top  of  Market  

Bulk  of  Hales  ,  mw  

Heavy  (250  lb.  up)    

Medium  (200 — 250  lbs.)   —  

LlKht  (160 — 200  lb.)     

Light  lights  (130  GO  lbs  )..........................  

Hmooth  packing  sows  (200  lb.  op>....  

Hootch  p;i<'l<lnK  sows  (200  lbs.  up)  

Medium  to  choice  pigs  (130  lb.  down).....  

Stock  pigs   ................. 


$6.00 0  7.00 
4.75  @  6.00 


at  Our  Principal  Markets. 

Denver.   Kansas  City. 

,    $8.00(S)  9.16 

6.80<W> 

6. 15  (?n 

I  lie, 

8.25  Or 
(i.  85 'n 
(1.1  5  iii 
5  25  0, 
3.90  (n 
It. 60r,i 
.'Mid., 

6.25^10.00 
4.0003>  7.76 
2. 2  5  (f  r 
2.75(1/1 

:,.■>:,(>!■ 

5.25  fri 
4.  3  5  Or 
3.25  Oi) 


5.00(H)  6.50 
4.50rn>  6.66 


8.15 
7.10 
6.40 
0.25 
8.25 
7.00 
6.40 
■7.00 
5.40 
.10 


3.75 
3.50 
7.00 
7.oo 
<;.!>(> 

5.50 


I  0.15 
8.75®  9.10 
8.501ft  8.80 
8.76©  9.10 
8.850?)  9.15 
1.7*0  9.10 
6.75$  7.60 
«.50*i'  8.76 
>«"<i  8.60 


8.100T 

7.90  (if 

s.n.Mii 

8.000/ 
8. 25  ru 
0.7  5  «U 
6.25  01 


9.10 
9. no 
8.90 
9  in 
9.10 
9.00 
7.25 
7.15 


Omaha. 
$7.75®9.00 
6.7505)7.75 
6.150i>6.75 
5. 5 o  Or  8. 2 5 
7.85W9.25 
7.00<K>7.85 
6.25  0)7. 00 
5.50<?r6.25 
4.00  (Si  7.25 
3.50  Ui  5.65 
2.750/  4.75 
6.00  Or  9.75 
4.000i>7.25 
1.50  01  3.50 
2.50  0i'  3.75 
I.750U7.00 
4.75  (R)  7.50 
1.50  0(17.25 
3.25  Of  5.25 

0.10 
8.2501  8.90 
8.25  01  8.85 
8  l(IOl>9.00 
X  (ill  il  9  ml 
8  70  01-9.10 
7. I'd  0r8.no 
i  I'd '.l  sun 


6.750J/  8. 90      8.254,1  9.0K 


time,  but  it  is  believed  that  the  under 
lying    conditions  are  so  strong  tha 
prices  will  advance  much  further  in  t" 
coming  months. 

All  statistical  summaries  now  sho 
that  there  is  not  much  more  than  50 
000,000  bushels  difference  between  th 
known  import  needs  and  the  exportab" 
surpluses  of  the  various  countries.  Th' 
is  a  close  adjustment  of  supply  to  d 
mand  and  provides  a  balance  so  sma 
that  the  outcome  of  the  1922  crop  is 
matter  of  great  concern.    Since  bo 
Europe  and    non-European  countrie 
have  been  taking  more  wheat  than  the 
were  estimated  to  need  early  in  th 
season,  the  adjustment  may  become  st~ 
closer  before  the  end  of  the  crop  year. 

Crop  Scares  Near. 

Within  a  month,   growing  weath 
may    be    experienced  in  the  drout 
stricken  sections  of  Kansas  and  Oki 
homa,  which  will  show  up  severe  dam 
age  to  new  winter  wheat  as  a  result 
the  prolonged  dry  spell.    In  Weste 
Kansas  it  is  said  that  50  per  cent  of  th 
wheat  is  not  showing  above  the  groun 
In  Nebraska  and  some  other  section 
wheat  fields  are  covered  with  ice  an 
damage  from  this  cause  is  feared 
is  generally  believed  that  average  co 
dition  is  no  better  at  present  than  i 
was  at  the  time  of  the  last  official  r 
port. 

Corn  Markets  Still  Deluged. 

The  movement  of  com  to  terrains 
markets  in  January  totaled  55,000,001 
bushels  and  was  the  largest  on  record 
The  market  has  shown  a  waterlogge< 
appearance  at  times,  but  the  sharp  ad 
vance  in  wheat  prices  carried  the  con 
market  along  and  prices  are  now  thi 
highest  in  several  weeks,  although  dailj 
arrivals  are  setting  a  new  record.  Ex- 
port buying  is  still  liberal,  and  clear- 
ances since  November  1  have  been  about 
four  times  as  large  as  in  the  sam< 
period  a  year  ago.  Private  reports 
suggest  extremely  heavy  farm  reservest 
although  the  rate  of  consumption  on 
farms  has  been  rapid  as  a  result  of 
profitable  prices  for  livestock  and  live-?, 
stock  products.  The  disappearance  of 
corn  from  primary  markets  into  con- 
sumptive channels  during  the  first  quar- 
ter of  the  crop  -year  amounted  to  96,- 
600,000  bushels,  the  largest  for  the  cor- 
responding period  in  the  last  dozen 
years. 

The  huge  visible  supply  of  oats  is  not 
fading  away  rapidly  as  receipts  at  pri- 
mary markets  are  comparatively  large 
in  spite  of  private  reports  pointing  to 
extremely  light  stocks  on  farms.  The 
domestic  demand  has  been  rather  slow. 
During  the  first  half  of  the  crop  year 
the  total  disappearance  of  oats  from 
primary  markets  into  consumptive 
channels  was  91,445,000  bushels.  This 
is  slightly  larger  than  in  the  same  pe- 
riod of  last  year,  but  shows  a  decrease 
of  40  per  cent  when  compared  with  th«f 
average  of  the  preceding  four  years.  I 
is  believed,  however,  that  eastern  di 
tributors  have  allowed  their  stocks 
become  very  small  and  that  they  w 
need  large  shipments  before  spring. 

(  ash  Grain  Markets. 

The  range  of  cash  grain  prices 
the  week  ending  February  3  was  as  f 

lows: 

Kansas  City — Wheat:  No.  3  red, 
$1.12@1.18;  No.  4,  $1.06@1.13;  No.  2 
hard,  $1.12@1.33;  No.  3,  i?1.10@1.30; 

No.  4,  $1.05@1.25. 

Corn — No.  2  mixed,  44@45c;  No.  3, 
44l4@44%c;  No.  2  yellow,  44Ms@45»/4 
No.  3,  44@45Vic;  No.  2  white,  44% 

45%c;  No.  3,  44@45c. 

Oats— No.  3  white,  36@37c;  No. 
34V£@35M:c. 

Rye— 72<S)75c. 

Barley— 48%  @50c.  ' 

Poor  Hay  Hard  to  Sell. 

Hay  markets  remain  irregular,  light 
receipts  serving  to  maintain  prices  at 
most  points,  but  Kansas  City  has  just 
received  the  largest  run  in  a  number  of 
months  and  prices  were  reduced  slight- 
ly. Low  grades  are  relatively  abund- 
ant and  are  difficult  to  move  from  dis- 
tributing markets  even  at.  a  big  dis- 
count. Alfalfa  hay  remains  at  a  high 
premium,  with  prairie  hay  most  diffi- 
cult to  sell.  1'rice  fluctuations  for  the 
most  part  are  traveling  a  narrow  range. 

Kansas  Citv — Prairie  upland  No.  L 
$9@11;  No.  2,  ?7@9.  Alfalfa,  choice 
" :  n  •  I.  SI''  :.0r-«  stand- 
(Turn  to  Pago  20".) 
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What  Do  You  Know  About  the  Art  of  Plowing 

AVERAGE  DEPTH  SOIL  IS  STIRRED  GOOD  GAUGE  OF  CROP  RETURNS 


THE  early  history  of  mankind  tells 
us  little  about  agriculture.  The 
Pithecanthropus  or  primitive  man, 
dubbed  by  some  the  missing  link,  who 
lived  several  hundred  thousand  years 
ago,  and  his  descendants,  the  cave  man, 
carried  clubs,  not  hoes,  and  lived  off 
what  animals  they  could  kill  and  what 
wild  fruit  and  roots  they  could  find.  It 
was  not  until  after  the  stone  age  that 
some  few  rude  agricultural  implements 
seem  to  have  been  fashioned. 

The  first  plows  were  wooden,  being 
nothing  more  than  a  stout  forked  stick 
to  which  a  branch  of  a  tree  or  pole  was 
attached  by  thongs  of  rawhide.  The 
point  of  the  fork  acted  as  plowshare, 
and  the  plowman  hung  onto  the  beam. 
Another  kind  was  the  one-piece  plow 
which  consisted  of  a  long  fork  and  a 
short  one.  The  former  was  a  branch 
and  the  latter  was  cut  from  the  body  of 
the  tree.  The  hitch  was  at  the  top  of 
the  short  fork  and  the  plowman  held  on 
to  the  long  branch  or  beam  in  order  to 
keep  the  point  in  the  ground.  These 
plows  were  operated  with  the  help  of 
oxen;  but  when  animal  power  was 
scarce  the  whole  family  was  sometimes 
commandeered  to  do  the  pulling.  In 
some  parts  of  Russia  and  the  East  even 
today  it  is  said  to  be  not  an  uncommon 
sight  to  see  the  women  and  elder  chil- 
dren pulling  the  plow  while  the  lord 
and  master  does  the  guiding.  It  was 
only  a  few  years  ago  that  the  Canadian 
Government  had  to  pass  a  law  prevent- 
ing certain  Russian  colonists  from 
hitching  their  families  to  the  plow. 

Egyptians  Were  Best  Farmers. 

The  Egyptians  were  among  the  best 
agriculturists  of  those  days;  but  it  is 
not  until  the  time  of  the  Romans  that 
'we  hear  much  about  plowing.  Their 
Blows  were  made  partly  of  metal  and 
did  good  work.  It  is  a  significant  fact 
that  during  one  of  their  wars  the  coun- 
try ran  short  of  feed.  To  meet  this 
shortage  the  Roman  senators  put  their 
heads  together  and  ordered  the  fanners 
to  plow  deeper  (supposedly  8  inches). 
The  results  were  highly  satisfactory. 
The  Romans  introduced  their  good  plow- 
ing into  Gaul  and  Britain  besides  parts 
of  Europe  and  North  Africa,  Great 
Britain,  France,  Belgium,  and  Germany 
having  obtained  a  good  start  in  this 
direction  have  been  slowly  increasing 
their  -depth  of  plowing  and  now  prob- 
ably raise  the  biggest  per  acre  crops  in 
the  world. 

800  Bu.  Potatoes  on  20-inch  Plowing.  , 

It  is  a  common  thing  in  those  coun- 
tries to  raise  800  bushels  of  po- 
tatoes per  acre  on  land  plowed  20 
inches  deep  and  highly  fertilized.  If 
we  know  the  average  depth  of  plowing 
in  any  particular  country  we  can  tell 
about  what  their  crop  yield  is.  The 
plowing  is  always  a  good  gauge  of  ag- 
ricultural efficiency.    Russia  is  one  of 


E.  R.  Parsons. 


^I&l '^!tk 


One  method  of  catching  and  holding  winter  and  spring  snowfall.    Particularly  valuable  on  soils 

where  blowing  is  apt  to  occur. 


the  shallowest  plowing  countries  in  Eu- 
rope. Ten  bushels  to  the  acre  is  a  fair 
crop  there,  but  it  is  usually  nearer  five 
or  six,  although  in  the  Ukraine  districts 
where  the  soil  is  exceedingly  rich  the 
average  is  somewhat  higher.  In  our 
own  country  the  record  was  held  for 
years  by  the  New  England  states  in 
which  many  natural  drawbacks  to  pro- 
ductiveness were  overcome  by  deep 
plowing. 

Heavy  Crops  on  Battle  Field. 

The  most  remarkable  plowing  the 
world  has  ever  seen  was  done  by  the 
Germans  with  their  high  explosives 
during  the  war.  Whole  districts  in 
France  were  torn  up  and  even  men  of 
their  Department  of  Agriculture  were 
afraid  the  soil  was  rained.  The  sum- 
mer following  the  end  of  the  war  much 
of  this  land  was  leveled  and  crops  were 
being  raised  on  it.  A  party  was  organ- 
ized in  Paris  to  make  an  excursion  to 
these  districts  and  make  a  report.  When 
they  arrived  they  found  the  red  clover 
up  to  their  necks  and  the  leaves  as  big 
as  a  dollar,  the  sugar  beets,  wheat  and 
barley  were  all  of  extraordinary  size 
and  appearance;  there  was  nothing  like 
it  in  all  France. 

The  primitive  idea  of  plowing  and 
one  which  prevails  even  to  this  day  is  to 
scratch  up  enough  dirt  to  cover  the  seed, 
but  nevertheless  plowing  became  deeper 
and  deeper  for  the  simple  reason  that 
it  paid. 

Why  do  we  plow  and  then  attempt  to 


repack  it  or  wait  for  it  to  settle  and 
pack  normally?  Because  when  land  is 
unplowed  it  is  too  solid  to  absorb  and 
conserve  moisture  and  raise  crops;  but 
when  it  is  newly  plowed  it  is  too  loose 
and  over-aerated,  and  dries  out  too  eas- 
ily. The  optimum  condition  is  between 
these  two.  Land  for  grain  crops,  al- 
falfa, etc.,  should  be  more  settled  and 
packed  than  that  for  coin,  sorghum  and 
milo.  If  the  dry  farming  rale  of  al- 
ways plowing  ahead  of  time  in  order  to 
allow  the  soil  to  repack  and  absorb 
moisture  is  carried  out,  little  artificial 
packing  will  be  needed;  but  when  this 
is  demanded  the  big  corrugated  rollers 
of  the  western  type  are  what  is  wanted 
to  pack,  crush  the  clods,  and  leave  the 
surface  in  a  fine,  well  multhed  condi- 
tion. 

Many  Reasons  for  Deep  Plowing. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  good  deep 
plowing  on  the  dry  farm.  As  all  farm- 
ers know  that  roots  of  crops  may  go 
down  into  the  subsoil  as  deep  as  ten 
feet;  but  here  is  the  point,  if  the  sub- 
soil is  not  in  good  condition  as  regards 
moisture,  the  roots  will  not  go  into  it 
at  all  and  we  are  then  trying  to  raise 
a  crop  on  six  or  eight  inches  of  soil 
which  requires  as  many  feet.  There 
may  even  be  lots  of  moisture  in  the 
subsoil;  but  if  on  account  of  shallow 
plowing  the  hard  surface  of  the  subsoil 
underneath  the  loose  top  dirt  becomes 
dry  the  roots  stop  right  there;  there- 
fore, the  most  advanced  dry  farmers 


plow  from  8  to  10  or  12  inches  in  order 
to  mulch  the  subsoil  and  take  no 
chances. 

We  also  plow  deep  to  absorb  a  quick 
rainfall.  If  three  or  four  inches  of  rain 
fall  in  a  week  a  five-  or  six-inch  plowed 
field  cannot  hold  it  all  until  it  soaks  in 
and  it  may  run  off,  or,  if  it  stays,  it 
will  be  in  pools  puddling  and  injuring 
the  surface  tilth. 

Another  reason  is  that  roots  move 
down  more  quickly  in  plowed  ground 
than  they  do  in  the  subsoil.  In  ground 
plowed  10  inches  deep  alfalfa  struck 
the  subsoil  in  five  weeks.  At  the  same 
time  the  plants  on  4-inch  plowing  went 
down  only  5  inches.  The  alfalfa  or  any 
other  crop  with  roots  down  in  the  soil 
at  10  inches  depth  is  much  safer  from 
drouth  than  one  whose  roots  reach  only 
to  a  depth  of  five. 

Best  Part  of  Soil  Is  Top  Foot. 

Most  of  our  crop  plants  have  surface 
roots  which  feed  in  the  plowed  seed  bed 
and  also  taproots  which  exploit  the 
subsoil  for  moisture.  The  best  part  of 
our  soil  is  the  top  foot  on  account  of 
the  humus  from  decaying  grass  roots 
and  by  deep  plowing  we  create  a  favor- 
able environment  for  these  surface  roots 
in  this  rich  stratum  of  high  fertility. 
Another  good  reason  for  deep  plowing, 
especially  when  breaking  sod,  is  to  mix 
the  top  soil  humus  with  a  large  amount 
of  dirt  and  so  conserve  it  from  oxidiza- 
tion by  the  atmosphere.  This  is  par- 
ticularly necessary  in  dry  farming  be- 
cause we  have  to  cultivate  so  much  to 
conserve  moisture,  and  it  is  evident  that 
if  the  humus  is  allowed  to  remain  in 
the  top  four  or  five  inches  it  will  soon 
become  exhausted. 

The  best  rule  to  follow  on  the  dry 
farm  is  to  plow  in  the  fall  for  spring 
crops  and  in  the  spring  for  fall  crops, 
thus  allowing  plenty  of  time  for  the 
land  to  settle  and  accumulate  moisture. 
If  spring  plowing  is  used  for  spring 
crops  then  only  those  should  be  planted 
which  do  not  need  a  very  solid  seed  bed 
such  as  corn,  sorghum,  milo,  Sudan 
grass,  etc.;  but  even  for  these  crops  it 
is  much  better  to  plow  in  March  than 
in  May.  Land  plowed  in  the  fall  may 
sometimes  after  a  wet  winter  and 
spring  settle  too  much  for  corn  and 
cane ;  yet  fall  plowing  is  otherwise  good 
for  all  crops,  because  it  conserves  plen- 
ty of  moisture,  so  when  this  is  done  the 
way  we  recommend  for  these  crops  is 
to  plow  in  the  fall  and  then  list  and 
plant  in  one  operation  across  the  plow- 
ing in  the  spring,  for  the  listing  has  the 
necessary  loosening  effect  on  the  soil. 

When  Better  to  List  Than  Plow. 

When  plowing  is  done  in  the  fall  it 
is  usually  left  rough  to  catch  all  the 
snow  possible  during  the  winter,  but  as 
soon  as  the  frost  is  out  of  the  ground 
it  should  be  harrowed,  for  then  evapora- 
tion commences.  In  (Turn  to  Page  22) 


Two  Million  Unhatched  Chicks  Die  Each  Year 


AVOID  LOSSES  BY  CAREFUL  ATTENTION  TO  DETAILS  OF  INCUBATION 


Paul  C.  Jamieson. 


ABOUT  six  million  eggs  are  placed 
under  hens  or  in  incubators  each 
-  year  .in  Colorado.  We  hatch  only 
about  four  million  chicks.  Four  million 
eggs  are  wasted  and  two  million  chicks 
die  in  the  shell. 

The  reasons  for  this  great  loss  are 
few  and  they  can  be  remedied  to  a  great 
extent.  Too  -little  attention  is  paid  to 
the  selection  of  breeding  stock.  Hens 
of  the  highest  vitality  should  be  select- 
ed for  breeding  pens.  These  pens  should 
be  headed  by  strong,  vigorous,  early 
maturing  males.  Hatching  eggs  should 
also  be  selected  carefully.  Medium- 
sized  eggs  are  best.  They  should  be 
uniform  ip  shape.  Exceptionally  long, 
rounded  or  short  eggs  are  objection- 
able. Strong-shelled  eggs  are  very  de- 
sirable. 

Eggs  for  hatching  ought  to  be  col- 
lected at  least  three  times  daily.  They 
should  be  placed  in  a  well  ventilated 
room  with  even  and  fairly  warm  tem- 
perature. Great  loss  results  in  keeping 
eggs  too  long  before  they  are  set.  Eggs 
which  will  produce  a  75  per  cent  hatch 
if  set  the  day  they  are  laid  will  produce 


only  a  25  per  cent  hatch  if  kept  three 
weeks.  If  it  is  necessary  to  keep  eggs 
they  should  be  turned  daily. 

A  good  incubator  is  fully  as  safe  as 
a  good  hen.  In  selecting  an  incubator, 
one  should  find  out  what  machines  ai*e 
giving  best  results  in  his  community. 
The  most  economical  size  to  use  is  the 
240  to  300  egg  machine.  The  incubator 
room  should  be  well  ventilated  and  free 
from  drafts.  In  Colorado  a  well  venti- 
lated cellar  is  best.  The  room  must  be 
kept  moist  or  the  percentage  of  the 
hatch  will  be  low  because  the  air  is  too 
dry.  The  incubator  lamp  or  stove  should 
be  adjusted  carefully  and  an  even  tem- 
perature of  103  degrees  secured  before 
the  eggs  are  put  in.  Turning  the  eggs 
twice  daily  is  very  important  from  the 
second  to  the  eighteenth  day.  When  the 
chicks  hatch,  keep  them  warm.  Kill 
all  weak  and  crippled  ones  at  once. 

If  hens  are  used  for  hatching  eggs, 
they  must  be  free  from  lice  and  mites. 
The  nests  should  be  fairly  shallow  and 


often  it  is  well  to  place  moistened  sod 
in  the  bottom  of  the  nests  with  a  layer 
of  straw  on  top.  The  sod  helps  to  reg- 
ulate the  moisture  needed.  Never  use 
a  nervous  hen  or  one  that  is  easily 
frightened. 

Let  us  make  it  our  aim  to  save  as 
many  baby  chicks  as  possible  this  year. 
Colorado  needs  them.  Our  best  mar- 
kets are  supplied  largely  with  eggs 
shipped  in  from  other  states.  Chicks 
do  well  here  after  they  are  hatched. 
Our  job  is  to  hatch  them. 


Mr.  Jamison  has  told  of  the  enormous 
losses  in  the  eggs  incubated  each  year. 
Here  is  how  Mrs.  Mable  Davison  of 
Las  Animas  county,  Colorado,  manages 
to  reduce  the  percentage  of  loss  as  she 
told  it  in  her  poultry  contest  letter  en- 
titled, "How  I  Raise  Chickens."— Edi- 
tor's Note. 

"My  favorite  system  is  incubator- 
hatched  chicks,  brooded  by  old  hen>.  I 
shall  give  my  experience    which  has 


spelled  success  for  me.  If  you  intend 
hatching  chicks  from  an  incubator  this 
season  for  the  first  time,  be  quite  sure 
you  understand  something  of  the  work 
before  you  begin,  unless  you  wish  ex- 
pensive experience. 

"I  always  thoroughly  clean  and  dis- 
infect the  incubator  before  putting  in 
the  eggs.  I  see  that  it  is  level  and  then 
fill  the  lamp,  clean  the  burner,  fill  the 
water  tank,  light  the  well-cleaned  lamp 
and  adjust  the  damper.  I  use  the  best 
grade  of  oil  which  holds  an  even  flame' 
and  does  not  smoke.  If  I  want  a  strong 
Jieat,  I  cut  the  wick  square  across,  or, 
if  less  heat  is  needed,  I  trim  the  wick 
rounding  the  corners,  thereby  securing 
a  pointed  flame  and  naturally  less  heat. 
When  the  temperature  is  running  even- 
ly, and  not  until  then,  I  put  in  the  eggs. 
This  is  done  in  the  morning,  thus  giving 
me  the  whole  day  to  see  that  everything 
is  going  well.  The  temperature  will  be 
slow  in  rising  after  putting  in  the  cold 
eggs.  If  the  temperature  of  the  egg 
chamber  should  soar  too  high,  do  not 
get  excited  and  rapidly  roll  the  eggs 
round  and  round  to  (Turn  to  Page  22) 
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G.  C.  Wheeler,  Associate  Editor. 

With  this  issue,  George  C.  Wheeler 
becomes  associate  editor  of  Western 
Farm  Life.  He  takes  up  the  duties  of 
Alvin  T.  Steinel,  who  has  been  at  the 
head  of  the  editorial  department  for  the 
past  five  years.  Mr.  Steinel,  in  addition 
to  his  regular  editorial  work,  has  con- 
tributed the  Farmer  Putnam  letters 
that  have  been  read  with  much  interest 
by  many.  Mr.  Steinel  recently  accepted 
a*  position  with  the  extension  depart- 
ment of  Colorado  Agricultural  college, 
and  February  1  assumed  his  new  duties. 
The  many  warm  friends  that  Mr.  Stei- 
nel has  made  by  personal  contact,  and 
thru  Western  Farm  Life,  will  be  pleased 
to  know  his  new  work  is  also  along  ag- 
ricultural lines  in  Colorado,  and  that 
they  will  continue  to  profit  by  his 
knowledge  of  western  conditions  and 
his  enthusiastic  and  untiring  efforts  to 
better  agricultural  conditions. 

Mr.  Wheeler  comes  to  Western  Farm 
Life  after  eight  years  of  editorial  work 
on  the  Kansas  Farmer.  He  was  born 
and  reared  on  a  Kansas  farm  and  grad- 
uated from  the  Kansas  State  Agricul- 
tural college  in  1895.  Mr.  Wheeler  was 
connected  with  the  animal  husbandry 
and  the  extension  departments  of  the 
agricultural  college  for  ten  years,  go- 
ing to  Kansas  Farmer  in  1913. 

During  this  period  Mr.  Wheeler  spent 
practically  his  whole  time  for  two  years 
in  Western  Kansas  discussing  the  prob- 
lems of  farming  under  plains  condi- 
tions, and  particularly  urging  the  use 
of  more  and  better  livestock.  As  ex- 
tension specialist  in  livestock  produc- 
tion he  discussed  this  and  related  topics 
in  every  county  in  the  state  and  up  to 
1913  had  been  on  every  educational 
demonstration  train  operated  on  Kan- 
sas railroads  in  co-operation  with  the 
Kansas  State  Agricultural  college. 

In  1902  Mr.  Wheeler  directed  the 
erection  and  filling  of  the  first  standard 
silo  at  the  Kansas  experiment  station, 
and  supervised  the  first  silage  feeding 
experiment.  After  going  into  the  ex- 
tension division  he  assisted  in  con- 
structing silos  in  many  sections  of  the 
state.  At  every  opportunity  he  urged 
the  adoption  of  co-operative  methods  in 
the  improvement  of  livestock  and  gen- 
eral betterment  of  farming  conditions. 
He  ia  a  member  of  the  Grange  and  the 
Farmers'  Union,  and  has  been  actively 
associated  with  a  number  of  the  live- 
stock organizations  of  his  native  state. 
During  the  summer  and  fall  of  1921  he- 
made  a  number  of  addresses  over  the 
state  in  the  interests  of  the  "Purebred 
Sire"  campaign  conducted  by  the  agri- 
cultural college  and  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  assist- 
ed in  promoting  the  organization  of  the 
U.  8.  Grain  Growers,  Inc.,  in  the  state. 

Mr.  Wheeler  is  a  man  of  much  ability, 
has  a  thorough  knowledge  of  farming 
.  riteu  a  sound  authoritative  article, 
ai  few  equal*  in  knowledge  of  live- 
>  and  knows  how  to  hook  it  up  with 
tocfc  farming  in  a  logical  and  prac- 


tical way.  He  is  conscientious,  ener- 
getic, and  commands  respect  for  him- 
self, both  in  his  writings  and  public 
speaking.  His  early  farm  and  exten- 
sion work  coupled  with  his  experience 
as  editor  of  Kansas  Farmer,  have  given 
him  first-hand  knowledge  of  agricul- 
tural conditions  and  practices  that  is  so 
necessary  for  farm  magazine  work.  Ag- 
ricultural journalism  is  the  work  he 
loves  and  in  which  he  feels  at  home.  He 
is  not  a  stranger  to  our  leading  stock- 
men, farmers,  and  agriculturists.  His 
broad  experience  and  wide  acquaintance 
has  fitted  him  well  for  his  duties  on 
Western  Farm  Life.  With  this  intro- 
duction to  our  readers,  we  will  let  his 
editorial  work  and  writings,  in  this  and 
future  issues,  speak  for  him. 

W.  S.  EDMISTON. 

+  ♦  ♦ 

The  New  Editor  Greets  You. 

After  reading  what  the  publisher  has 
said  on  this  page  about  his  new  editor 
I  find  it  a  rather  embarrassing  matter 
to  rise  in  my  place  and  tell  you  how 
happy  1  am  to  come  into  the  Western 
Farm  Life  family.  It  is  with  something 
of  the  feeling  which  the  pancake  must 
have  when  the  syrup  is  poured  on  that 
I  attempt  to  respond  to  his  most  kind 
introduction.  Already  I  feel  that  you 
are  going  to  meet  me  more  than  half 
way,  and  will  accept  me  freely  as  a  cit- 
izen of  this  great  state  and  endeavor 
to  aid  me  in  my  efforts  to  add  my  bit  to 
the  spreading  of  better  agricultural 
practices  and  the  establishing  of  a  more 
satisfying  farm  life. 

The  first  day  I  was  in  Colorado  I  was 
invited  to  attend  a  Farmers'  Union  so- 
cial and  soon  found  myself  feeling  as 
much  at  home  as  I  could  possibly  have 
felt  in  a  similar  meeting  in  my  native 
state.  Any  trepidation  I  might  have 
had  in  coming  to  your  state  vanished 
as  these  folks  gave  me  the  glad  hand 
with  every  evidence  that  I  would  be  ac- 
cepted for  what  I  could  do.  I  am  tak- 
ing this  welcome  as  typical  of  what  I 
will  find  elsewhere  as  I  have  opportun- 
ity to  meet  more  of  you  face  to  face  in 
similar  meetings  on  your  farms  or  in 
your  homes. 

It  is  my  sincere  purpose  to  serve  you 
to  the  best  of  my  ability  through  the 
colum/is  of  Western  Farm  Life.  In  ev- 
ery issue  we  shall  endeavor  to  print 
helpful  information  which  you  can  take 
and  interpret  in  the  light  of  your  knowl- 
edge of  your  own  conditions  and  use  in 
working  out  your  farm  practices.  There 
is  no  rule  of  thumb  by  which  anyone 
can  practice  farming.  No  farm  paper 
editor  can  tell  you  just  how  to  farm. 
All  he  can  hope  to  do  -is  to  present 
fundamental  principles  and  facts  and 
pass  on  the  good  things  he  finds  farm- 
ers here  and  there  have  worked  out  and 
which  may  fit  conditions  on  other  farms. 
It  is  in  this  capacity  that  the  new  ed- 
itor hopes  to  serve  you.  Nothing  we 
can  print  has  greater  value  than  the 
actual  experience  of  practical  farmers. 
In  this  issue  we  are  printing  some  of 
the  most  valuable  information  on  farm 
poultry  production  we  nav»  ever  print- 
ed, because  the  folks  who  are  doing 
things  with  poultry  have  written  of 
their  methods  and  practices.  Let  us 
have  more  of  this  kind  of  co-operation. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Educating  the  East. 

Our  Washington  correspondent  has 
given  briefly  the  outstanding  features 
of  the  agricultural  conference  which 
has  been  going  on  in  Washington  for 
the  past  few  weeks.  Do  not  fail  to 
read  this  summary  on  page  nine  of  this 
issue.  Perhaps  one  of  the  greatest 
hindrances  to  farming  as  an  industry 
receiving  due  consideration  is  simply 
ignorance  and  misunderstanding.  No 
other  great  industry  is  so  persistently 
and  constantly  misinterpreted  in  the 
news  of  the  day  as  agriculture.  Con- 
gressmen from  industrial  sections  and 
the  public  generally  have  little  concep- 
tion of  the  difficulties  under  which 
farmers  are  laboring. 

If  thir,  conference  does  nothing  fur- 
ther than  to  get  before  the  public  a 
real  conception  of  the  situation  it  will 
have  accomplished  much  that  is  worth 
while.  And  it  is  doing  this,  for  never 
before  has  farming  and  its  problems 
claimed  so  much  space  in  the  press  of 
the  East,  even  in  high-class  magazines. 
But  it  will  do  more,  for  already  the  re- 
sults are  becoming  apparent  in  the  dif- 
ferent attitude  of  Congress  and  gov- 
ernmental agencieH  toward  the  claims 
of  agriculture.  Farmers  themselves  arc 
being  educated  in  the  matter  of  co-op- 
eration and  from  now  on  can  be  ex- 
pected to  put  up  a  more  united  front 
than  ever  in  the  past. 


Sidelines  Save  the  Day. 

Sidelines  in  farm  production  have  be- 
come an  important  factor  in  helping  to 
tide  over  a  period  of  financial  embar- 
rassment. The  general  farmer  has  been 
compelled  to  accept  ruinously  low  prices 
for  his  crops,  while  his  operating  costs 
have  declined  little  if  any.  A  partial 
remedy  exists  in  a  greater  dependence 
upon  sidelines  in  farm  production.  The 
poultry,  home  fruit  and  vegetable  gar- 
dens and  other  similar  resources  offer 
opportunities  for  adding  to  the  income, 
or  at  least  reducing  the  outgo,  by  sup- 
plying the  family  with  a  large  portion 
of  its  food  supply.  Too  often  these 
sidelines  have  been  neglected  as  beneath 
the  notice  of  the  real  "he"  farmer. 
Many  a  man  has  been  convinced,  almost 
against  his  will,  of  the  importance  of 
these  sidelines  by  the  results  his  wife 
has  obtained  with  most  meager  equip- 
ment and  often  under  serious  handicaps. 

Our  poultry  prize  letter  offer  brought 
replies  which  reiterated  over  and  over 
again  the  important  place  of  poultry 
in  tiding  by  the  present  period  of  low 
prices  for  general  farm  products.  Such 
statements  as  "Have  paid  the  taxes  and 
grocery  bills  every  year  with  my  turkey 
and  chicken  money,"  "Can  look  my  gro- 
cer straight  in  the  eye,  for  we  don't 
owe  him  a  cent,"  "Our  hens  have  kept 
us  through  the  hard  times,"  appeared 
over  and  over  in  these  letters.  A  farmer 
whose  wife  had  been  unusually  success- 
ful in  meeting  the  family  expenses 
facetiously  remarked  that  as  his  wife 
now  paid  for  the  groceries,  the  chil- 
drens'  clothes  and  their  school  books, 
he  had  decided  that  if  he  helped  out  a 
little  bit  so  she  could  pay  the  taxes  as 
well,  he  would  be  able  to  make  some 
money  farming. 

We  hope  we  are  starting  on  the  up- 
grade, but  we  are  not  out  of  the  woods 
yet  and  farmers  who  have  been  over- 
looking the  possibilities  offered  by  the 
sidelines  may  well  take  a  lesson  from 
the  results  achieved  by  those  who  have 
been  awake  to  their  opportunities.  The 
statement  that  if  worst  comes  to  worst 
the  farmer  will  be  the  last  to  starve 
simply  means  that  the  farm  family  can 
provide  itself  with  the  necessities  df 
life  even  after  farming  as  a  business 
becomes  financially  a  failure. 

Let  us  conserve,  develop,  utilize  and 
capitalize  to  the  utmost  these  more  or 
less  overlooked  resources  of  our  farms 
in  the  year  ahead.  Many  will  be  most 
happily  surprised  at  the  importance  to 
which  these  sidelines  may  attain  if 
given  reasonable  consideration. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Tractor  Price  Reduction. 

Drastic  price  cuts  on  tractors  have 
been  made  by  at  least  two  manufactur- 
ers of  farm  machinery.  It  may  amount 
to  a  price  war  between  rival  concerns. 
One  company  is  offering  to  throw  in  a 
plow  or  a  power  disk  to  tractor  pur- 
chasers. Farmers  can  look  with  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  satisfaction  on  this 
evidence  that  the  manufacturers  are 
beginning  to  realize  the  necessity  of 
getting  down  to  earth  if  they  are  to  do 
any  business  with  producers.  No  farm- 
er need  have  any  twinges  of  conscience 
as  he  takes  advantage  of  these  price 
cuts  even  if  it  does  represent  a  sum 
less  than  the  cost  of  production  to  the 
manufacturer.  If  the  companies  have 
made  any  profits  in  the  past,  and  no  one 
believes  they  have  been  operating  at  a 
loss,  the  profits  have  come  from  the 
pockets  of  farmer  producers.  It  will 
require  some  such  acceptance  of  losses 
to  start  many  lines  of  business.  The 
farmer  is  the  ultimate  market  and  until 
he  is  able  to  begin  buying  all  business 
will  remain  at  a  standstill. 

♦  4-  ♦ 

New  Home  Department  Editor. 

In  our  Rural  Household  Department 
a  new  editor  makes  her  bow  in  this  is- 
sue. Miss  Mary  G.  Collopy  asks  if  she 
may  come  into  our  Western  Farm  Life 
family  and  already  we  feel  that  we  are 
glad  she  is  one  of  us.  May  the  women 
of  the  homes  co-operate  with  her  in 
making  her  department  of  the  paper 
ever  helpful  to  the  farm  women  who 
in  such  a  real  and  true  sense  are  help- 
meets and  partners  of  their  husbands 
in  carrying  on  the  great  industry  of  ag- 
riculture and  in  making  the  farm  life 
all  that  it  should  be. 


The  purebred  sire  will  transmit  the 
good  qualities  of  all  of  his  purebred  an- 
cestors. The  scrub  sire  may  transmit 
the  poor  qualities  of  any  of  his  non- 
descript ancestors. 


Materials  for  spring  orchard  spray- 
ing will  not  be  late  in  arriving  if  or- 
dered now. 


News  of  the  Farm  Bureaus 


Dairying     in     Colorado. — The  county 

farm  bureaus  in  several  sections  of  the 
state  are  taking  an  active  part  in  get- 
ting the  dairying  industry  well  estab- 
lished in  the  counties  and  in  improving 
dairy  -stock  and  dairying  conditions. 
Dairying  is  now  recognized  as  more  sta- 
ble than  the  other  farm  activities.  From 
Saguache  county  comes  the  assertion 
that  "Dairying  is  now  and  always  has 
been  the  foundation  of  agriculture."  H. 
B.  Means,  president  of  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Saguache,  says:  "The  banks  of 
this  county  will  not  get  their  money 
back  until  the  farmers  get  to  milking 
more  cows." 

— o — 

Coming  to  Colorado  for  Cattle. — Mr.  F. 

G.  Ketner.  in  charge  of  livestock  mar- 
keting for  the  Ohio  Farm  Bureau  Fed- 
eration, in  a  speech  before  the  National 
Livestock  association  at  Colorado  Springs 
paid  high  tribute  to  the  quality  of  the 
cattle  which  he  purchased  here  last  fall. 
The  shipment  went  through  with  only 
two  stops  for  feed  and  with  very  little 
loss.  When  put  on  feed,  they  began  to 
gain  at  once  and  at  the  end  of  thirty 
days  had  made  a  normal  gain.  Mr.  Ket- 
ner stated  that  all  the  feeders  in  Ohio 
were  anxious  to  get  this  class  of  cattle 
and  that  their  normal  demand  was  for 
nearly  100.000  head.  The  Colorado  pro- 
ducers will  get  their  share  of  this  busi- 
ness if  they  can  furnish  reliable  advance 
information  and  co-operate  with  the 
Ohio  buyers  in  the  right  spirit.  The 
competition  will  be  keen,  as  other  states 
have  feeder  cattle  for  sale.  The  Colo- 
rado State  Farm  Bureau  has  already  out- 
lined a  plan  with  Mr.  Ketner  to  furnish 
detailed  state  reports,  based  on  reports 
submitted  by  the  counties,  and  is  ready 
to  co-operate  with  any  organization  to 
render  a  service  to  the  livestock  pro- 
ducer along  this  line.  Plans  for  these 
county  reports  will  be  worked  out  along 
lines  already  suggested  and  will  be  sub- 
mitted for  approval  in  the  near  future. 
This  plan  for  the  direct  marketing  of 
feeders  has  been  approved  by  the  Na- 
tional Stockgrowers'  association  and  the 
Colorado  Stockgrowers'  association  at 
their  annual  meetings  held  recently. 
— o — 

Information  for  Livestock  Shippers.— 

Mr.  C.  B.  Hutch ings,  traffic  manager  of 
the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
calls  attention  to  circular  No.  436,  issued 
by  the  Western  Weighing  and  Inspec- 
tion Bureau,  showing  the  number  of 
head  of  livestock  required  to  make  the 
carloa'd  minimum,  also  the  number  that 
can  be  safely  loaded  in  the  cars  of  dif- 
ferent lengths.  This  is  valuable  informa- 
tion to  all  shippers  of  livestock  in  en- 
abling them  to  prevent  losses  due  to 
overloading  as  well  as  underloading. 
Copies  of  this  circular  can  be  obtained 
by  writing  direct  to  Western  Weighing 
and  Inspection  Bureau,  Chicago. 

— o — 

Joins     Organization     Staff. — ChaS.  E. 

Gunnels,  director  of  organization,  an- 
nounces the  appointment  of  Estes  P. 
Taylor,  director  of  agricultural  exten- 
sion in  the  university  of  Arizona  and 
state  leader  of  county  agents,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  organization  staff  of  the  A.  F. 
B.  F.  In  his  younger  days  Mr.  Taylor 
was  a  cowboy  on  a  large  cattle  ranch  in 
Wyoming.  He  graduated  from  the  Colo- 
rado Agricultural  college,  Fort  Collins, 
in  1902.  He  served  as  investigator  in 
crop  production  for  the  university  of 
Kentucky,  Lexington,  and  went  from 
there  as  assistant  investigator  and  field 
agent  of  the  department  of  horticultural 
inspection  in  the  university  of  Illinois, 
•Urbana.  After  three  years  Mr.  Taylor 
was  employed  as  field  agent  for  the  Col 
orado  Agricultural  college  and  the  Gran 
Junction  Fruit  Growers'  association  i 
Western  Colorado,  assisting  in  farmer 
organization  work  and  acting  as  agri- 
cultural advisor  when  county  agent 
work  was  first  begun.  Later  he  became 
manager  of  a  large  farm  and  fruit  en- 
terprise in  both  Colorado  and  Kansas, 
and  was  investigator  in  horticulture  a* 
the  Missouri  state  fruit  experiment  sta- 
tion. The  university  of  Idaho  then  em- 
ployed him  as  an  extension  specialist  in 
fruit  and  potatoes.  In  Idaho  he  assisted 
in  the  organization  of  co-operative 
farmers'  organizations.  Mr.  Taylor  in 
stituted  the  first  certified  potato  see< 
growing  by  potato  growers  of  Idaho  an< 
served  as  chairman  of  the  committee 
formulating  official  rules  governing  po- 
tato seed  certification  of  the  elevfl 
western  states.  Before  going  to  Arlzon 
Mr.  Taylor  was  field  manager  of  the 
Utah  Fruit  Growers'  association,  Salt 
Lake  City.  At  the  university  of  Arizona, 
Tucson.  Mr.  Taylor  was  director  of  ag- 
ricultural extension,  state  leader  of 
county  agricultural  agents,  and  assistant 
dean  of  the  college  of  agriculture.  He 
organized  the  first  farm  bureau  in  the 
'state  of  Arizona. 

— o — 

Woman'*    Committee  no-Appointed.— 

President  J.  R.  Howard  of  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  announces  the 
re-appointment  of  the  womans"  commit- 
tee. Mrs.  W.  G.  Jamison,  La  Veta.  Colo., 
has  been  added  to  the  committee  to  rep- 
resent western  farm  women.  The  com- 
mittee as  now  constituted  is  as  follows: 
Mrs.  ('has.  Schuttler  of  Missouri,  chair- 
man; Mrs.  John  C.  Ketcham  of  Michigan, 
Mrs.  A.  10.  Brlgden  of  New  York,  ,Mrn. 
tcetta  Brown  of  West  Virginia.  Mrs. 
William  G.  Jamison  of  Colorado. 

— o — 

Pooled  Wooln  Move. — Director  C.  J. 
Fawcett  of  the  Wool  Marketing  Dcpart- 
mrnl  advlHcs  officers  of  state  wool  pools 
Hint  the  year  1921  cloned  with  quite  a 
strong  wool  market,  both  domestic  an<l 
foreign.  The  domestic  market  advanced 
1  to  2  cents  per  pound  recently.  Mill  con- 
sumption Is  somewhat  less  than  in  the 
months  Immediately  preceding.  '  The 
trade  Is  feeling  the  usual  effects  of  the 
holiday  season  and  the  purchase  of  wool 
bun  bet-n  somewhat  curtailed.  Foreign 
markets  ar«>  very  strong,  particularly  on 
the  finer  grudes.  The  American  buyers 
are  again  in  the  foreign  markets  FteeUlWS, 
I  he  higher  spinning  wools. 


February  15,  1922. 


WESTERN    FARM  LIFE 


From  the  Nation's  Capital 

NATIONAL   AGRICULTURAL    CONFERENCE  RECOM- 
MENDS CONSTRUCTIVE  POLICY  TO  AID  FARMER. 

.  E.  E.  REYNOLDS. 


B 


EFORE  its  final  adjournment,  the  National  con- 
ference on  agriculture  called  by  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture Wallace  to  devise  means  for  relieving  the 
present  depression  and  formulating  a  permanent  agri- 
cultural policy,  adopted  a  number  of  resolutions  of  spe- 
cial interest  to  farmers  and  stockmen  in  the  range 
country.  Among  them  was  a  constructive  national  live- 
stock policy,  which  would  include  provision  for  more 
adequately  financing  livestock  producers  with  special 
provisions  for  men  of  small  livestock  holdings.  This  is 
to  be  provided  for  by  legislation  extending  the  present 
powers  of  the  War  Finance  Corporation  by  an  extension 
of  time  of  at  least  one  year  in  which  applications  for 
loans  may  be  made;  authorizing  the  War  Finance  Cor- 
poration in  extending  credits  to  livestock  producers  to 
take  into  consideration  lands  owned  or  leased  as  addi- 
tional security,  and  provisions  for  making  loans  direct 
to  borrowers  whenever  banking  or  loan  company  facil- 
ities are  not  available,  with  a  five-year  time  limit  on 
stock  loans  at  an  interest  rate  not  exceeding  7  per  cent. 

A  reduction  of  livestock  freight  rates,  the  organiza- 
tion of  livestock  producers  into  county  and  state  asso- 
ciations co-operating  with  national  associations  for  the  dissemination  of  informa- 
tion as  to  .market,  feed  and  transportation  conditions,  and  co-operative  shipping 
and  marketing  livestock  as  worked  out  by  the  farmers'  livestock  committee  of 
fifteen,  the  endorsement  of  the  Packer  and  Stockyards  act,  and  the  French- 
Capper  Truth  in  Fabric  bill  were  among^ 
the  recommendations. 

The  proposal  to  transfer  the  adminis- 
tration of  grazing  on  national  forests 
from  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  was  opposed, 
and  the  appraisal  of  grazing  values  on 
the  different  national  forests  with  the 
present  fees  through  maximum  charge 
and  readjustment  of  grazing  fees  down- 
ward for  inferior  forests  was  favored, 
as  was  a  system  whereby  animals,  meat 
products  and  wool  may  be  classified  and 
brought  to  standard  grades. 


Recommended  Establishment  of  a 
Land  Commission.  —  Recognizing  ..the 
wisdom  of  President  Harding  in  urging 
that  the  government  should  give  en- 
couragement "to  every  practical  pro- 
posal for  watering  our  arid  land,  for  re- 
claiming cut-over  forest  areas,  for  pro- 
tecting fertile  valleys  from  inundations, 
and  for  draining  the  potentially  rich 
and  widely  extended  swamp  areas,"  and 
that  such  reclamation  should  be  carried 
on  only  in  the  light  of  the  fullest  knowl- 
edge as  to  the  uses  to  which  the  land 
is  best  adapted,  it  was  recommended 
that  a  national  land  commission  be  es- 
tablished, including  representatives  of 
the  governmental  agencies  concerned 
with  administering  the  agricultural  in- 
terests of  the  nation. 


Favored  Regulation  of  Privately 
Owned  Forest  Land. — The  committee  on 
a  national  forest  policy  recommended 


Farmer  Putnam's  Farewell. 

In  the  stage  version  of  the  story 
of  Disraeli,  the  British  Prime  Min- 
ister, this  historic  chai-acter  is  quo- 
ted as  saying:  "Farewells  should  be 
sudden."  It  is  the  truth.  Why  lin- 
ger over  a  parting  even  from  our 
best  friends?  Best  friends  is  used 
advisedly,  for  a  man's  best  friends 
are  those  who  know  his  strength  and 
his  weaknesses;  in  other  words,  those 
who  appreciate  the  fact  that  he  is 
ljuman.  On  this  basis  Farmer  Put- 
nam has  many  friends,  for  he  has 
shown  himself  as  he  is,  because  what 
he  has  written  in  this  magazine  in 
the  past  fjve  years  has  been  the  un- 
censored  expression  of  his  experi- 
ences. I  am  compelled  to  speak  for 
him  now  because  he  has  shut  up  like 
a  clam.  He  has  told  me  to  say  that 
the  next  year  will  find  him  at  Colo- 
rado Agricultural  College  perfecting 
himself  in  his  work,  the  improve- 
ment of  rural  life.  He  may  write  a 
book — if  he  is  properly  encouraged 
by  those  who  have  been  his  readers. 
Send  your  encouragement  to  his  win- 
ter residence  address,  215  Logan 
street,  Denver.  Let  him  know  what 
you  think  of  the  idea  and  make  sug- 
gestions, if  you  wish,  because  the 
book— if  he  writes  it—will  be  a  hu- 
man interest  story  of  rural  life  in 
this  western  country.  He  needs  your 
kind  words  and  your  good  thoughts. 
You  know  how  he  feels  about  co- 
operation— helping  each  other — and 
that  begins  with  the  right  mental 
attitude.  Working  together  thus  he 
thinks  you  folks  and  he  will  be  able 
to  write  a  worth  while  book.  Don't 
forget  the  address,  which  is  Farmer 
Putnam's  town  residence. 

ALVIN  T.  STEINEL. 


that  the  cutting  of  timber  on  privately 
owned  forest  lands  be  regulated  by  Fed- 
eral legislation,  and  that  provision 
should  be  made  for  complete  fire  pro- 
tection upon  public  and  private- forest 
lands,  through  co-operation  between  the 
national  government,  the  states  and  the 
private  owners. 


Recommended  That  Production  Sta- 
tistics Be  Improved. — The  committee  on 
crop  and  market  statistics  recommend- 
ed that  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  adopt  the  county  as  the 
geographical  unit  for  its  estimates  of 
crop  and  livestock  production;  that  the 
Federal  Department  of  Agriculture 
publish  monthly  balance  sheets  on  farm 
and  ranch  supply  of  each  class  of  meat 
animals;  that  periodical  estimate  be 
published  showing  the  number  of  head 
of  meat  animals  to  be  marketed  during 
a  given  period,  the  approximate  date  to 
be  marketed,  and  weight  per  head  when 
ready  for  market.  It  was  also  recom- 
mended that  the  Bureau  of  Markets  re- 
port the  production  and  prices  of  wool 
in  more  complete  detail  and  with  great- 
er frequency  than  at  present. 

Proposed  National  Agricultural  Ad- 
visory Council. — The  committee  on  co- 
ordination of  state  and  Federal  legisla- 
tion recommended  that  the  President 
and  the  secretaiy  of  agriculture  take 
steps  to  bring  about  the  establishment 
of  a  national  agricultural  advisory 
council  which  should  be  a  continuing 
body  fairly  representing  all  interests  in 
agriculture  and  which  should  meet, 
from  time  to  time,  for  the  consideration 
and  development  of  a  permanent  pro- 
gram of  agriculture. 

Urged  Congress  to  Provide  Means  for 
Short-Term  Credit. —  The  conference 
urged  upon  Congress  the  enactment  of 
legislation  to  meet  the  need  for  short- 
term  credit  of  from  six  months  to  three 
years'  time.  It  was  recommended  that 
as  soon  as  the  needs  of  small  borrowers 
and  the  available  funds  of  the  Federal 
Farm  Loan  system  will  permit,  the  bor- 
rowing limit  be  raised  from  $10,000  to 
$25,000;  that  joint  stock  land  banks  be 
permitted  to  issue  bonds  in  the  amount 
of  twenty  times  their  capital;  that  the 
Farm  Loan  act  be  amended  to  liberalize 
the  purposes  for  which  loans  may  be 
made,  so  that  they  can  be  made  to  any 
actual  farmer  to  liquidate  any  indebt- 
edness. 

Opposed  Issuance  of  Tax-Free  Secur- 
ities.— Upon  the  subject  of  taxation  it 
was  recommended  that  there  be  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  prohibiting  issu- 
ance of  tax-free  securities,  provided 
that  farm  loan  bonds  be  exempted;  that 
if  additional  revenue  be  needed  the  ex- 
cess profits  tax  on  corporations  be  re- 
stored; that  agriculture  receive  the 
same  confederation  as  industry  in  fram- 
ing the  tariff.  A  consumption,  sales  or 
manufacturers'  tax  or  any  other  tax 
wh:ch  shifts  the  burden  onto  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  was  opposed.  Henry 
Ford's  Muscle  Shoals  nitrate  fixation 
proposition  and  the  St.  Lawrence  ship 
canal  project  were  favored. 

Favor  Federal  Aid   for  Highways. — 

The  action  of  Congress  in  continuing 
(Turn  to  Page  20). 


TYPICAL    OF    GOODYEAR  VALUE 

Buyers  of  Goodyear  Tires  today  are  in  an  enviable  position. 
Their  money  buys  more  in  tire  quality  and  tire  mileage  now 
than  ever  before. 

The  first  reason  for  this  is  the  improved  design  and  construc- 
tion of  Goodyear  Tires. 

The  second  is  their  present  low  prices  — the  lowest  in  the 
history  of  the  company. 

Typical  of  Goodyear  values  now  is  the  popular  30  x  3>£ 
Goodyear  Cross  Rib  clincher,  illustrated  above  with  its  com- 
panion, the  famous  30  x  Z}4  Goodyear  All-Weather  Tread. 
More  than  5,000,000 of  these  Goodyear  Cross  Rib  Tires  have 
been  sold  in  the  past  five  years. 

Built  of  the  same  high  grade  Egyptian  cotton  fabric  that 
goes  into  the  All -Weather  Tread  Goodyear,  with  a  long- 
wearing  but  differently  designed  tread,  they  have  given 
remarkable  service. 

The  exceptional  value  afforded  in  them  is  proving  to  thou- 
sands of  car  owners  the  folly  of  buying  unknown  and  unguar- 
anteed tires. 

You  can  get  these  tires  from  your  nearest  Goodyear  Service 
Station  Dealer.   Ask  him  to  explain  their  advantages. 


A  Denver  Newspaper  Fit  for  the  Home 

The 

Rocky  Mountain  News 

Denver's  Only  Morning  Daily 

The  confidence  of  its  readers  in  the  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  NEWS  is  readily 
understood.  For  63  years  it  has  kept  faith  with  the  people — giving  the  news 
of  the  world  to  the  Rocky  Mountain  region,  and  the  news  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  region  to  the  world. 

It  is  a  paper  you  can  take  into  your  home  with  the  knowledge  that  it 
will  give  you  all  the  news — local,  national  and  foreign — without  resorting 
to  the  questionable  or  objectionable.  Its  news  columns  are  the  standard  by 
which  the  truth  or  falsity  of  other  papers  in  its  territory  is  judged. 

To  mention  all  the  special  features  of  The  News  would  take  columns  of 
space — the  daily  editorials,  known  nationally  by  their  intelligent  discussion 
of  current  questions  and  events;  the  cartoons  by  "Ding"  and  Briggs;  the 
daily  "Woman's  Page;  its  staff  of  special  writers  and  contributors,  among 
whom  may  be  mentioned  Edgar  A.  Guest,  the  "Just  Folks"  poet.  O.  O.  Mc- 
Intyre,  who  writes  of  cosmopolitan  New  York.  Rebecca  McCann,  whose 
'Cheerful  Cherub"  will  start  your  day  with  a  smile,  Lee  Pape,  with  his  "Lit- 
tle Benny's  Notebook,"  Roy  K.  Moulton.  Frederick  J.  Haskin.  and  many  oth- 
ers. The  Rocky  Mountain  sports  page  is  not  surpassed  in  the  West.  Its 
market  and  financial  page  is  always  complete  and  reliable. 

The  Sunday  News,  in  addition  to  all  usual  daily  features,  is  replete  with 
special  society,  automobile  and  comic  sections,  and  a  Rotagravure  picture 
supplement  that  will  be  prized  in  every  home. 

The  full  Associated  Press  and  an  army  of  special  correspondents  give 
you  all  the  news  of  the  world  every  day.  * 

A  CONSTRUCTIVE  DAILY  PAPER  IS  A  NECESSITY  IN  EVERY  HOME. 
USE  THE  BLANK  BELOW,  AND  SUBSCRIBE  FOR  THE  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN 
NEWS  TODAY.  _ 


.  1922. 


THE  ROCKY  MOl"\TAIX  XEfl  S,  Denver,  Colo.: 

Enclosed  find  $  ,  for  which  you  may  send  me  The  Rocky 

Mountain  Xews  (with)  (without)  Sunday,  for  

Xnnie   


Address 


Subscription  Rates  by  mail: 

Daily  and  Sunday  3  months  $2.10;  6  months.  $4.00;  1  year.  $8.f>r> 

Daily  without  Sunday  3  months.  $1.50:  6  months.  $3.00;  1  year,  $6.0" 
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Potato  Planter 


0PIXS  IUR0OW 


CROPS  FERT1UZEH 


DPOP5  5CXD 


For  over  21  years  the  Eureka  one- 
man  planter  has  been  a  succesa 
with  thousands  of  small  and  big 

gowers 
ota  5  operations  at  once,  auto- 
matically and  accurately. 
One  man  and  team  opens  furrow, 
drops  seed  any  distanc  e  or  depth, 
drops  fertilize*^  if  desired), covers, 
and  marks  next  row.  Furrow  opsos 
led  seed  drops  in  plain  sight— an 
equal  distance  apart.  Better  and 
quicker  than  hand  plantingand  in- 
creases yield-  Operates  in  any  soil. 
Write  today  for  free  catalog  de- 
scribing the  largest  line  of  planters 
made.  Sizes  for  1  or  2  rows,  with 
or  without  fertilizer  attachment. 
Special  attachments  for  unusual 
soil  or  field  conditions,  to  stock 
near  you. 

EUREKA  MOWER  CO. 
B«  675  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Send  for  Catalog 


Get  these  2 
GardenBooks 


You  will  like  Barteldee 

Garden  Guide  and  Barteldee'  1922  Seed 
Catalog.   Send  for  them  today!   Just  a 
postcard  will  do.    Both  sent  Ab- 
solutely FREE!    Garden  Guide 
tells  how  to  make  hot  beds,  cold 
frames,  prepare  soil,  fertilize, 
etc.   82  pages  of  information 
valuable  to  every  gardener. 


1S67 
1022 
88  Year,  of 
Satisfying  Seed  Customers 


Barteldee1  1922  Seed  Catalog  is  a 
regular  encyclopedia  on  vegeta- 
bles, flowers,  fruit  and  all  things 
that  grow.    Bigger  and  better 
— finest  ever  published.  Get 
copy  before  supply  gives  out. 

yWrite  to  nearest  house. 
BARTELDES  SEED  CO, 
2  3  2  Bartette*  Bldg.,Lawrence,K>. 
Mbhora  City      Denver,  Cole. 


1922 
SPECIAL 
OFFER 


FREE  SEED 


r"  Bulb  and  Plant 
CATALOG 

A  complete  Gardener's  Guide,  show- 
ing: special  money-saving'  Vegetable 
and  Flower  Garden  Seeds,  -Field 
Seeds,  Bulbs  and  Plants,  carefully 
selected  and  tested  for  best  results. 
Delivered  postpaid.  Contains  infor- 
mation and  suggestions  valuable  to 
Home  Gardeners  and  "Western  Plant- 
ers. Sent  anywhere,  postpaid,  on 
request.    Write  today. 

THE  COLORADO  SEED  CO. 
Pedigreed  Seeds.         Denver,  Colo. 


BURTON'S  % 

SEED  BOOK  V 


The  largest,  most  instructive 
practical  SEED  CATALOCUE 
Issued  m  the  West  Every 
Western  Crower  should  have 
one.  Its  FREE  for  the  asking 
Write  to-day 

THE  BURTON  SEED  CO. 

15th  and  Market  Sts 
DENVER.  COLORADO 


Hardy 
Alfalfa 

Clover,Oats 


medium  n«d  ciov«r— Tt 

elovcrt.  My  •*«<!  in  grow 
etoan  all  mm  with  the  Ut 
How  KhtrMH  Oa1«— fil| 
•  »rlnr     fit  fTVr  Urnw,  thai 

Without  lodging.  All  ©thai 
C*t*k>w  of  Tr«*a  ond  Bom 

SONDEREGQER 


Alfalfa,  Nebraska  up- 
land grown,  all  freeh, 

clean  and  of  niiih  germi- 
nation. No  bottom  la  ml 
or  grown  under  iniga- 
lion,  na  tho  lalttr  la 
worthjees  unleee  grown 
a  ruler  irrigation  again, 
moat  important  of  all 
on  clean  land,  and  I 
.  improved  machinca. 
two  or  three)  weeka 
III  atand  atrong  wind 
r  M  nnd  garden  ar^ila. 
[bat  (irow  a«nt  free. 
NURSERIES  S 
SEED  HOUSE 


43  Court  Street,  Beatrice.  Neb. 
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New  Mexico  Drainage  Trip. 

Sixty-one  Valencia  county  farmers, 
representing  all  the  river  precincts  of 
the  county,  left  early  Sunday  morning, 
January  15,  on  the  start  of  a  500-mile 
excursion  to  the  "Mesilla  valley  for  the 
purpose  of  studying  the  practice  and 
efficiency  of  drainage  and  irrigation 
construction  and  operation  and  drawing 
conclusions  as  to  the  practicability  of 
such  work  in  the  middle  Rio  Grande 
valley.  This  excursion  was  very  likely 
the  largest,  longest  and  most  compre- 
hensive excursion  ever  taken  by  a 
county  group  of  farmers  for  the  pur- 
pose of  studying  conditions  and  gather- 
ing data. 

The  first  day  the  excursion  made  Hot 
Springs,  where  it  stopped  over  night. 
The  second  day  it  went  through  the 
Palomas  and  Rincon  valleys  and  reached 
the  Leasburg  division  dam  soon  after 
noon,  where  the  close  study  of  irriga- 
tion construction  was  begun.  The  ex 
cursion  was  met  here  by  Reclamation 
Engineers  Ainsworth,  Knapp  and  Ball; 
President  Kent  of  the  New  Mexico  A.  & 
M.  College  and  Professors  Garcia 
Bloodgood,  Elser  and  Knapp. 

From  the  diversion  dam  the  excur- 
sion visited  several  drainage  canals, 
where  practical  explanations  of  the  re- 
sults of  drainage  were  made  by  Antonio 
Barncastle,  a  native  farmer  of  Dona 
Ana.  They  also  had  opportunity  dur- 
ing the  afternoon  to  watch  a  dredger  at 
work  reconstructing  an  irrigation  canal. 

That  evening,  in  the  Temple  of  Ag- 
riculture at  Las  Cruces,  H.  H.  Brook, 
president  of  the  Mesilla  Valley  Irriga- 
tion district,  gave  a  three-hour  explana- 
tion to  the  members  of  the  excursion  on 
the  benefits  of  organized  drainage  and 
irrigation,  the  costs  of  construction, 
operation  and  maintenance,  and  the 
benefits  of  close  co-operation  with  the 
Reclamation  service.  He  commended 
the  Reclamation  sei'vice  for  its  efficien- 
cy and  stated  that  its  engineers  were 
recognized  as  the  -best  in  the  world. 

The  third  day  the  excursion  visited 
the  State  College,  and  were  shown  over 
the  campus  by  Dr.  Kent,  where  the  en- 
gineering, livestock  and  horticultural 
departments  interested  all  the  farmers. 

After  two  hours  spent  at  the  college 
the  excursion  inspected  the  Ruth  ditch- 
cleaning  machine  at  work.  This  is  a 
small,  movable  type  of  dredger  which 
the  Reclamation  service  expects  to 
modify  and  develop  for  work  in  clean- 
ing irrigation  and  drainage  canals,  as 
it  cleans  ditches  for  6  cents  a  yard,  or 
one-third  of  what  it  costs  to  do  the 
work  with  teams.  The  Mesilla  diversion 
dam  was  then  visited  and  every  one  was 
greatly  interested  in  this  unusual  type 
of  dam  which  is  peculiarly  adapted  to 
the  Rio  Grande  conditions,  where  the 
silt  in  the  water  constitutes  Pne  of  the 
main  problems  of  irrigation. 

They  visited  a  number  of  fanners  on 
their  farms,  who  all  showed  the  values 
they  had  received  from  drainage. 

The  fourth  day  of  the  excursion  start- 
ed on  its  return  by  way  of  the  Elephant 
Butte  dam,  where  a  stop  was  made  to 
see  this  wonderful  structure  which 
holds  back  the  water  of  the  largest  ar- 
tificial lake  in  the  country. 

This  excursion  was  organized  by  E. 
M.  Otero,  F.  D.  Huning,  S.  Newstadt, 
B.  Romero,  D.  Aragon,  E.  Davis,  work- 
ing with  County  Agent  R.  S.  Conroy. 

New  Mexico  Team  Wins. 

The  New  Mexico  state  team  repre- 
senting the  Alamogordo  Vocational 
High  school,  won  the  trophy  in  stock 
judging  for  secondary  schools  at  the 
National  Western  Stock  Show  in  Den- 
ver, January  14,  over  strong  competi- 
tion, the  scores  beinjr  as  follows:  New 


Mexico,  1,447  points;  Greeley,  Colo., 
High  school,  1,405  points;  Colorado 
School  of  Agriculture,  1,358  points; 
Lander,  Wyo.,  High  school,  1,326  points. 

The  winners  were  trained  by  John 
Goe,  a  graduate  of  Colorado  Agricul- 
tural College,  now  instructor  in  the 
Alamogordo  High  school.  The  victory 
is  considered  remarkable  because  of  the 
fact  that  the  young  men  had  little  op- 
portunity in  their  home  section  to  lay 
hands  on  purebred  cattle.  They  had 
been  so  well  trained  in  theory  that  they 
passed  judgment  with  comparative  ease 
on  the  animals  lined  up  before  them  in 
the  contest.  The  winning  team  was 
composed  of  Lee  Sims,  Earle  Parker 
and  George  Dowdle. 

The  New  Mexico  team  won  the  right 
to  enter  at  Denver  by  winning  the  New 
Mexico  stock  judging  contest  for 
schools  offering  courses  in  vocational 
agriculture  held  at  Roswell  recently. 

Alamogordo  won  first  place  with  a 
total  score  of  2,106.  Hagerman  sec- 
ond with  1,824%,  and  Roy  third 
with  1,820%.  Lee  Sims,  with  the  Ala- 
mogordo team  was  the  highest  scoring 
individual  with  a  team  score  of  490  out 
of  a  possible  500.  Leland  King  from 
Roy  made  the  second  highest  individual 
score,  making  431%  points.  Lee  Simms 
held  the  high  score  on  horses,  fat  cattle 
and  breeding  hogs,  and  had  a  perfect 
placing  on  the  other  two  rings,  sheep 
and  fat  hogs,  but  was  tied  for  highest 
score  by  other  contestants  who  also  had 
perfect  placings  on  these  rings. 

Three  sectional  contests  were  held  to 
eliminate  the  number  of  teams  to  enter 
the  state  contest.  The  northern  con- 
test held  at  Springer  was  won  by  Roy. 
The  eastern  contest  was  won  by  Hager- 
man, and  the  southern  contest  was  won 
by  Alamogordo.  These  three  winning 
sectional  teams  came  together  for  the 
state  contest  at  Roswell.  By  this 
method  every  school  had  an  opportun- 
ity to  get  into  the'  state  contest.  At  the 
same  time  by  eliminating  the  number 
in  the  state  contest  by  these  sectional 
contests  the  expense  of  bringing  a 
larger  number  of  teams  to  one  central 
point  was  eliminated. 

The  Roswell  Chamber  of  Commerce 
contributed  a  large  silver  loving  cup  to 
the  winning  team  and  medals  to  the 
contestants  making  the  first  and  second 
highest  individual  scoi-es.  The  Roswell 
Military  Institute  entertained  the  con- 
testants while  in  Roswell  and  provided 
sleeping  quarters  and  furnished  them 
their  meals.  County  Agent  Thomas  of 
Roswell  rendered  a  great  deal  of  as- 
sistance to  the  contest  by  helping  to 
line  up  the  livestock  and  acting  as 
judge  of  the  reasons  for  placings. 

From  the  Alamogordo  winning  team 
was  selected  the  team  of  three  to  com- 
pete at  Denver  in  the  contest  open  for 
secondary  Schools  of  Agriculture  and 
High  schools.  The  additional  members 
of  the  Alamogordo  team  are  Charles 
Crosby  and  John  Atkinson. 

Mr.  Goe  was  on  the  Colorado  Agri- 
cultural college  stock  judging  team 
which  went  to  the  International  last 
year  and  also  the  National  Western. 


filled  with  grain,  but  tied  at  the  top. 
Move  them  up  and  down  for  a  few  min- 
utes to  get  the  air  out  and  to  wet  all 
the  seed.  Keep  the  grain  immersed  in 
this  solution  for  ten  minutes.  Take  out 
the  sacks,  drain  them,  and  let  them 
stand  without  opening  for  two  hours  or 
more — if  necessary  over  night.  Or  the 
following  may  be  used: 

Spread  the  grain  on  a  barn  floor  or 
other  suitable  place,  a  sackful  at  a  time, 
and  sprinkle  the  formalin  solution  on 
each  sackful  with  a  watering  pot.  Then 
shovel  it  over  and  mix  thoroughly  to 
wet  every  kernel  and  finally  put  it  into 
a  pile  and  cover  with  blankets  for  two 
hours  more. 

You  ask  as  to  the  difference  between 
formalin  or  formaldehyde  and  blue 
stone.  The  latter  is  also  known  as  cop- 
per sulphate  and  while  some  farmers 
use  it,  it  is  not  put  up  in  convenient 
shape  and  if  the  solution  is  not  made 
accurately  is  apt  to  reduce  the  germ- 
ination of  the  grain  treated  with  it. 
Formalin  for  the  formaldehyde  solution 
is  preferred  for  smut  treatment. 


Treatment  for  Smut  in  Grain. 

Please  give  me  the  government  form- 
ula for  treating-  smut  in  barley.  What  is 
the  difference  between  formalin  or  for- 
maldehyde and  blue  stone? — F.  E.,  Fre- 
mont County,  Colo. 

The  formalin  treatment  for  prevent- 
ing head  smut  in  barley  is  given  as  fol- 
lows: 

Prepare  the  formalin  solution,  by  di- 
luting 1  pint  (or  pound)  with  45  gallons 
of  water.  This  solution  may  be  applied 
in  one  of  two  ways. 

Put  the  solution  into  a  tight  barrel 
or  vat  and  dip  into  it  the  sacks  half 


Butchering  Beef  for  Sale. 

Can  I  butcher  a  beef  for  myself  law- 
fully without  a  license? 
Yes. 

Can  I  hire  a  licensed  butcher  to  butch- 
er a  beef  and  sell  part  of  the  beef  with- 
out a  license? 

No  license  is  required  by  a  farmer 
who  sells  his  own  beef,  unless  he  at- 
tempts to  sell  it  in  town,  where  ordi- 
nances sometimes  are  in  force  which 
prevent  such  sales  without  inspection. 

Can  I  sell  the  hide  immediately  with- 
out having  an  inspection? 

No.  Section  195  of  the  law  on  this 
subject  says:  "It  shall  be  unlawful  for 
any  person,  corporation,  or  company,  to 
kill  for  his,  her  or  their  use  and  con- 
sumption, any  beef  or  veal  without 
preserving  or  saving  the  hide  of  such 
animal  intact  for  a  period  of  not  less 
than  thirty  days  and  presenting  the 
same  for  inspection  upon  the  demand  of 
any  person — (Ans.  to  G.  A.  R..  Lincoln 
County,  Colo.) 


Lyman's  Genuine 

urimm  Alfalfa 


A.  B.  I.YMAN,  Inlrodfj 
'  tiff  Street 


■'I  from  '-rlr  I 
bvi.  HashlstiM  psorl  i« 
Of  J.  r  .mm  A  I  Ml.. 

KscrUior,  Minnc4<»ls 


Sheep  Awards  at  Stock  Show. 

Following  are  the  awards  made  in  the 
breeding  sheep  classes  at  the  National 
Western  Stock  Show,  Denver,  January 
14  to  21,  1922: 

BREEDING  SHEEP. 
RAMB0UILLET. 

Judge — E.  L.  Potter,  Corvallis,  Ore. 

Exhibitors — F.  ii.  Hartman  &  Co.,  Longmont; 
King  Bros.  &  Co.,  Laramie,  Wyo. 

Aged  Rams— (3  shown) — 1  and  2,  King  Bros. 
Co. 

Yearling  Rams — (4  shown) — 1,  2  and  3, 
King  Bros.  Co. 

Ram  Lambs — (5  shown) — 1,  2  and  3.  King 

Bros.  Co. 

Yearling  Ewes — (5  shown) — 1,  2  and  3,  King 

Bros.  Co. 

Ewe  Lambs — (5  shown) — 1,  2  and  3,  King 

Bros.  Co. 

Four  La-mbs  Bred  by  Exhibitor — (S  shown) — 
1,  F.  M.  Hartman  &  Co.;  2  and  3,  King  Bros.  Co. 
Get  of  Sire — (3  shown) — 1  and  2,  KTng  Bros. 

Co.;  8.  F.  M.  Hartman  <fc  Co. 

Flock — (2  shown) — 1,  King  Bros  Co.;  2,  F.  M. 
Hartman  &  Co. 

Champion  Ram — King  Bros.  Co. 

Champion  Ewe — King  Bros.  Co. 

HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP. 

Judge — R.  Brackenbury,  Denver,  Colo. 

Exhibitors — Kansas  Agricultural  College,  Man- 
hattan, Kan.;  Bayard  M.  Nichols,  Longmont;  O. 
D.  Turner,  Fort  Morgan;  University  of  Nebraska, 
Lincoln,  Neb. 

'Aged  Rams — (2  shown) — 1,  C.  D.  Turner:  2, 
Bayard  M.  Nichols. 

Yearling  Rams — (3  shown) — 1,  University  of 
Nebraska;  2,  Bayard  M.  Nichols;  8,  Kansas  State 
Agricultural  College". 

Ram  Lambs — (3  shown) — 1,  Bayard  M.  Nich 
ols;  2  and  3,  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College. 

Yearling  Ewes — (8  shown) — J,  Kansas  State 
Agricultural  College;  2  and  3,  Bayard  M.  Nichols, 

Ewe  Lambs — (8  shown) — 1  and  2,  Bayard  M. 
Nichols;  3,  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College.  ■ 

Four  Lambs  Bred  by  Exhibitor — (3  shown) — 
1,  Bayard  M.  Nichols;  2,  Kansas  State  Agricul- 
tural College;  S,  University  of  Nebraska. 

(Jet  ft  Sire — (3  shown) — 1,  Uavard  M.  Nich- 
ols; 2,  Kansas  state  Agricultural  College;  8, 
University  of  Nebraska. 

Flock— (3  shown) — 1,  Bayard  M.  Nichols;  2, 
Kansas  state  Agricultural  College;  3,  University 
of  Nebrasku. 

Champion  Ram — C.  D.  Turner. 

Champion  Ewe — Kansas  State  Agricultural  Col- 
lege. 

CORRIEDALE. 

Judge — R.  Braokenbury,  Denver,  Colo. 

Exhibitor! — Arthur  King.  Cheyenne.  Wyo.; 
King  Bros.  Co.,  Laramie,  Wyo.;  Wyoming  Corrie- 
iliile  Sheep  Co.,  Cheyenne,  Wyo. 

Aged  Rams — (8  shown) — 1,  King  Bros.  Co. J 
^,  Wyoming  Corriedale  Sheep  Co.;  8,  Arthur  King. 

N  carting  Rains — (3  shown) — 1  and  2,  King 
Bros.  Co.;  3,  Arthur  King. 

Kam  Lambs — («  shown) — 1  and  2,  King  Bros. 
Co.;  3,  Arthur  King. 

Yearling  Ewes — (0  shown) — 1  and  2,  King 
Bros.  Co.;  8,  Arthur  King.. 

Ewe  Lambs — (8  shown) — 1  and  2.  King  Bros. 
Co.;  3,  Arthur  King. 

Four  Lambs  Bred  by  Exhibitor — (8  hIiowii) — 
1,  King  Bros.  Co.;  2,  Wyoming  Corriedale  Sheep 
Co. ;  8,  Arthur  King. 

C!«t  of  Sire — (:i  shown) — 1,  King  Bros.  Co.;  2. 
Wvonilug  Corriedale  Sheep  Co.;  3,  Arthur  King. 

'Flock — (2  shown) — 1,  King  Bros.  Co.;  2,  Ar- 
thur King. 

<  1  ui li i| > i i>n   If. mi-    Kpiik   Bios.  Co. 

Champion  Ewe — King  Bros.  Co. 


EE 


ES    NOT  WINTERKILL 


Alamagordo,  New  Mexico,  vocational  high  school  etock  judging  team  and  coach,  John  Goe. 
prize  winner*  and  first  at  National  Weitern  Stock  Show,  1922. 


State 


It  is  hard  to  tell  in  some  countries 
whether  liberty  is  preserved  or  cdnned. 
— Washington  Post. 
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Farmers'  Service  Bureau 

Readers  are  Invited  to  make  generouH  use  of  this  department.  Ques- 
tions regarding  any  branch  of  farming,  livestock  production,  animal  dis- 
eases, legal  matters  pertaining  to  the  farm,  homestead  inquiries  and  the 
like  cheerfully  and  promptly  answered  by  letter  and  through  the  magazine. 
Address  all  communications  to  SERVICE  BUREAU,  WESTERN  FARM 
LIFE,  Denver,  Colorado. 


Signing-  your  name  to  inquiries  and 
giving  your  address  is  the  only  require- 
ment we  make  of  our  readers  for  serv- 
ice in  this  department.  All  inquiries 
will  be  promptly  answered  by  mail  and 
replies  to  many  of  general  interest  will 
be  printed.  Your  initials  only  will  ap- 
pear in  the  paper.  We  ask  you  to  sign 
your  name  simply  as  an  evidence  of 
good  faith. 

Has  anyone  among  our  readers  had 
practical  experience  with  Hubam,  the 
new  annual  variety  of  sweet  clover? 
We  have  been -asked  for  the  results  of 
experiences  farmers  have  had  with  this 
new  clover.  Write  to  this  department 
if  you  have  anything  to  report. 

Hogs  Must  Be  Kept  In. 

What  is  the  state  law  on  hogs  running 
at  large;  is  there  any? — W.  E.  S.,  Mesa 
County,  Colo. 

The  state  law  forbids  the  running  of 
hogs  at  large.  Owners-  of  hogs  who  do 
not  confine  them  to  their  premises  are 
liable  to  a  fine  and  to  the  payment  of 
damages  inflicted  by  the  hogs  while  at 
large. 


Spraying  for  Codling  Moth. 
Is  there  a  law  in  Colorado  in  regard 
to  spraying  apple  trees  against  codling 
moths?  We  are  in  an  orchard  district 
and  our  entire  place  is  devoted  to  finest 
fruit  culture  and  we  have  a  neighbor 
who  never  sprays  •  Our  apples  are  badly 
stung  by  his  worms,  no  matter  how 
often  we.  spray.  If  a  pest  district  can 
be  organized,  please  tell  us  how. — Sub- 
scriber, Montrose  County,  Colo. 

Spraying  is  not  compulsory  in  Colo- 
rado. If  you  have  a  county  horticul- 
tural inspector,  as  most  fruit  raising 
counties  do,  take  the  matter  up  with 
him  and  he  will  use  his  influence  to  in- 
duce your  neighbors  to  spray  their 
trees.  If  not,  write  to  Dr.  C.  P.  Gil- 
lette, State  Entomologist,  Expex-iment 
Station,  Fort  Collins,  who  will  advise 
you  concerning  the  organization  of 
tpraying  districts. 


Mortgage  May  Be  Foreclosed. 
A  sold  a  320-acre  ranch  to  B,  for  which 
B  paid  part  cash,  and  for  the  balance 
gave  eight  notes  of  $500  denomination 
and  one  note  of  $-250,  with  interest  at 
6%  if  notes  were  paid  when  due;  other- 
wise each  unpaid  note  would  draw  8% 
from  maturity  until  paid.  A  purchased 
a  640-acre  farm  from  C  and  gave  these 
notes  and  mortgage,  which  secured  the 
notes  as  part  payment.  C  purchased  a 
645  acres  from  £>,  for  which  he  gave 
these  notes  and  the  mortgage  as  part 
payment.  B  did  not  pay  the  jiote  that 
was  due  and  he  has  not  paid  the  interest 
for  the  last  year.  D  has  written  to  B 
twice,  but  has  not  received  a  word  in 
reply.  "What  can  D  do  about  the  mat- 
ter? Can  he  foreclose  on  the  mortgage 
before  the  last  note  becomes  due? — T.  M. 
R.,  Idaho. 

If  the  mortgage  is  the  usual  one  you 
may  foreclose  upon  failure  to  pay  inter- 
est, taxes  and  the  like,  and  on  failure 
to  pay  one  of  the  notes. — Hamlet  J. 
Barry,  726  Equitable  Bldg.,  Denver. 


Early  Plowing  Pays. 
Is  there  any  advantage  in  plowing  sod 
(dry  land)  early  in  February,  then  disk- 
ing well  and  listing  to  corn  in  May.  over 
the  later  plowing  and  planting  with  a 
80d  planter?  It  would  cost  more  to  plow 
early,  disk  and  then  list,  but  if  it  will 
grow  better  corn  I  will  do  it. — J.  L.  A., 
Washington  County,  Colo.  1 

Early  spring  plowing  of  your  sod  and 
thorough  disking  with  the  intention  of 
listing  to  corn  late  in  May  is  a  good 
plan.  It  may  cost  more  to  plow  early, 
but  you  will  get  the  advantage  of  moist- 
ure that  comes  in  the  spring,  whereas 
if  you  wait  to  plow  after  the  planting 
season  begins  you  would  be  taking  a 
long  chance  on  getting  a  crop. 


Barley  Hay  a  Good  Feed. 
I  have  a  Holsteln  milk  cow  which  is 
Sick.  Her  legs  are  swelled  up  at  the 
Joint  and  she  is  very  thin,  although  she 
eats  all  right.  We  feed  her  barley  and 
good  oat  hay.  Will  barley  cause  her  to 
Ipse  her  calf? — F.  E.,  Fremont  County, 
Colo. 

You  should  have  a  veterinarian  exam- 
ine the  cow  and  tell  you  what  to  do  for 
her.  Barley  hay  will  not  cause  cows  to 
lose  their  calves.    While  it  is  not  as 

good  a  feed  for  dairy  cows  as  oat  hay 
;  is  nevertheless  extensively  used  and 
has  no  bad  effect  on  them. 


Rabbits  Have  Ear  Canker. 
I  have  tame  rabbits  and  my  old  rab- 
Dit  has  a  sore  In  both  ears  and  a  little 
ponth-old  one  has  a  sore  on  Its  nose.  I 
Have  been  putting  some  salve  In  the  old 
rabbits'  ears,  have  used  this  twice  and 
It  Beems  to  help  It  as  the  scales  are  com- 


ing off.  The  little  rabbit  I  put  plain 
vaseline  on  It  once  and  it  is  almost  well. 
What  causes  this?  What  can  I  do  to 
prevent  it?  This  is  the  first  I  have  ever 
had  of  this  disease  ana  I  have  had  rab- 
bits three  years.  My  rabbits  have  fleas, 
do  they  cause  this  sore? — J.  M.  E.,  Phil- 
lips County,  Colo. 

Your  rabbits  are  probably  suffering 
from  ear  canker,  which  can  be  corrected 
by  softening  the  scab  with  soap  and 
water  and  then  applying  a  mixture  of 
twenty  parts  of  olive  oil  and  one  part 
carbolic  acid  or  creosol.  Several  treat- 
ments are  necessary  to  effect  a  cure. 
Ear  canker  is  caused  by  a  mite. 


Feeding  Dried  Beet  Pulp. 

Please  give  me  information  on  how  to 
feed  dried  beet  pulp  to  milk  cows. — H. 
C,  Wyoming. 

Dried  beet  pulp  is  usually  rated  ten 
per  cent  below  corn  or  barley  as  a  dairy 
fe"ed.  It  should  be  moistened  with  two 
or  three  times  its  weight  in  water  be- 
fore feeding.  In  that  way  it  can  be 
used  as  a  good  substitute  for  corn  si- 
lage. 


Removing  Grease  From  Papers. 

Is  there  any  way  to  take  grease  spots 
out  of  valuable  papers? — F.  W.,  Pueblo 
County,  Colo. 

The  only  thing  we  know  to  suggest 
would  be  to  place  the  paper  between 
soft  blotters  and  .  apply  a  hot  iron, 
which  should  draw  out  the  grease  which 
is  absorbed  by  the  blotting  paper.  If 
the  spots  are  not  too  old  they  can  prob 
ably  be  removed  in  this  way. 


Division  Fence  Question. 

A  has  built  fence  6  feet  from  line.  B 
does  not  wish  to  have  a  lane,  but  A  will 
not  connect  fences.  Must  B  build  his 
fence  6  feet  from  line  the  same  as  A? 
Could  B  build  his  fence  on  line  and  force 
A  to  connect?  Is  a  lane  required  by 
law? — J.  B.  B.,  Fremont  County,  Colo. 

The  law  provides  that  adjoining  land 
owners  each  must  build  or  pay  for  one- 
half  of  the  division  fence.  No  provis- 
ion is  made  for  leaving  a  lane  on  the 
line  except  by  agreement  of  adjoining 
land  owners.  We  do  not  think  under 
these  circumstances  that  B  is  obliged 
to  build  his  fence  six  feet  from  the  line. 
The  matter  is  one  which  the  law  leaves 
to  the  property  owners  to  adjust  and 
if  they  cannot  agree  they  should  call  a 
third  party  as  arbitrator. 


On  Sowing  Alfalfa. 

Please  give  me  information  on  when, 
how  and  what  with  to  plant  alfalfa. — J. 
J.  T.,  Bent  County,  Colo. 

If  the  crop  is  to  be  grown  under  irri- 
gation the  land  should  be  plowed  the 
previous  fall  and  seeded  about  the  same 
time  that  early  grain  is  seeded  in  the 
spring.  Fall  plowing  insures  a  better 
seed  bed  than  if  you  wait  until  spring. 
In  preparing  the  land  for  seeding,  har- 
row the  field  as  soon  as  the  surface  is 
dry  enough  in  spring  and  pulverize  with 
a  disk.  Grade  off  all  back  furrows  and 
fill  in  the  dead  furrows.  Level  the  field 
to  do  away  with  all  surface  irregular- 
ities. There  is  little  danger  of  sowing 
alfalfa  broadcast  too  early  after  the 
seed  bed  has  been  well  prepared.  The 
rate  of  seeding  under  irrigation  runs 
about  12  to  14  pounds,  providing  the 
seed  is  of  good  germination.  In  planting 
wij;h  a  nurse  crop  oats  is  usually  used, 
about  60  pounds  to  the  acre  on  irrigated 
land.  The  method  of  seeding  varies  in 
different  sections,  but  two  things  are 
necessary  anywhere — getting  the  seed 
evenly  distributed  and  covering  it  to 
the  proper  depth.  Alfalfa  may  be  plant- 
ed with  a  drill  or  sown  broadcast.  The 
proper  depth  to  plant  varies  with  the 
soil.  On  fairly  heavy  soils  with  a  rea- 
sonable amount  of  moisture  the  seed 
ought  to  be  covered  from  one-half  to 
three-fourths  inch  deep,  while  on  lighter 
soils  it  may  well  be  covered  to  a  depth 
of  one  inch.  It  must  be  down  to  moist 
soil  to  insure  prompt  germination.  If 
sown  broadcast  it  may  be  covered  by 
harrowing. 


on  the  proposed  route  will  have  to  sign 
a  petition  asking  for  the  establishment 
and  that  a  map  of  the  route  must  be 
presented  with  the  petition.  Also  that 
you  should  have  at  least  fifty  farmers 
signed  up  before  you  can  hope  to  have 
a  route  established.  The  Fourth  As- 
sistant Postmaster  General  will  be  glad 
to  give  you  all  of  the  necessary  infor- 
mation. 


Partnership  Suit  Advised. 
Where  two  parties  have  an  equal  Share 
1  nthe  ownership  of  a  certain  farm  Im- 
plement, through  the  purchase  of  the 
same  and  they,  or  one  party,  desired  to 
divide  the  ownership  and  the  other  party 
refused  to  buy  or  sell,  and  deprived  said 
party  of  the  use  or  part  control  of  said 
implement,  what  would  be  the  procedure 
In  a  justice  office?  Would  an  action  In 
replevin  lie  to  obtain  possession  or  di- 
vision In  such  a  case? — R.  H.  B.,  Monte- 
zuma County,  Colo. 

The  only  suggestion  I  have  in  this 
matter  is  a  suit  in  partnership  account 
in  the  district  court.  This  would  dis- 
pose of  the  entire  matter.  Replevin 
does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  the  remedy. 
—Hamlet  J.  Barry,  726  Equitable  Bldg., 
Denver. 


Wife's  Interest  in  Homestead. 

Can  a  homestead  be  sold  without  the 
wife's  signature  when  the  wife  has  lived 
on  it  and  done  more  work  toward  a  home 
than  the  husband  has?  Both  are  living 
on  it. — Subscriber,  Colorado. 

If  the  homestead  is  a  government 
homestead  and  patent  has  issued,  who- 
ever owns  the  property  may  sell  it.  The 
wife  could  "homestead"  it  under  the 
state  law,  that  is,  enter  it  as  a  home- 
stead on  the  margin  of  the  record  of 
the  recorded  title  with  the  county  clerk 
and  recorder.  If  she  has  done  so  the 
property  could  be  sold  only  with  her 
signature.  She  might  bring  action 
against  her  husband  if  the  property  is 
in  his  name  to  declare  a  trust  in  the 
land  for  her. — Hamlet  J.  Barry,  726 
Equitable  Bldg.,  Denver. 


f*  Wards  Only 


Have  Nice 


Insects  Attack  Trees. 

Please  tell  me  how  to  prevent  the  bugs 
and  bees  from  destroying  the  tree  leaves. 
— Subscriber,  Colorado. 

Bees  do  not  destroy  tree  leaves.  Var- 
ious kinds  of  spray  materials  are  used 
for  the  destruction  of  leaf-eating  in- 
sects that  attack  shade  trees.  The  most 
common  is  arsenate  of  lead,  which  you 
can  obtain  from  any  seed  house.  You 
do  not  say  whether  the  trees  are  shade 
or  orchard  trees,  nor  do  you  give  us 
any  idea  concerning  the  kind  of  insect 
attacking  them.  However,  in  most 
cases  the  arsenate  of  lead  spray  will 
prove  satisfactory  in  destroying  these 
insects. 


Now! 

'RUSH 

New  Curtains  for  Every 
Window  in  the  House! 

Springtime  is  honserleaninjj  time.  Your  borne  will  look  so 
f  reata,  clean  and  dainty  If  you  put  up  crispy  new  curtains. 
Here's  your  chance  to  do  it  "tor  a  song.  Ten  yards  of 
lovely  new  Blue  Bird  pattern  scrim,  ia  a  good  quality  at  a 
price  no  other  house  In  America  can  approach.  H  la  24 
inches  wide  and  comes  In  a  pretty  Blue  pattern  on  a 
white  ground.  Ordor  quick.  Real  Sl.OO  valuel  ryci 
183SD306- Postage  Prepaid— Price  10  yards  _.Di7C 
This  scrim  is  just  one  of  the  6000  bargains  shown  in  oar 
great  new  1922  Spring  catalog.  It  includes  suits,  dresses, 
coats,  millinery,  waists,  shoes,  clothing  for  men,  womenand 
children.  Everything  for  the  whole  family  to  wear.  This 
great  book  mailed 

Mail  Coupon 
Now 


Chicago 
Mail  Order 
Co. 

26th  St.  sad  ladlaaa  tm 

Dept.  183  CHICAGO 

Please  mail  me  AT  ONCE. 
r  FREE,  and  postage  prepaid,  your 
BOOK  OF  BARGAINS  and  Style 
Guide,  with  Madame  Merrick's  fash- 
ion suggestions. 


Name 
'Address  ... 
P.O  


CHICAGO  MAIL  ORDER  Chicago 
Indiana  Ave.426t!!St.Dtpt  183  !Mr 


Establishing  Rural  Mail  Routes. 

How  does  one  establish  a  rural  mail 
route?  There  are  quite  a  number  of 
farmers  around  here  and  our  nearest 
postoffice  is  nine  miles  away.  There  is  a 
posfcoffice  seven  miles  away,  but  it  is  in- 
convenient for  all  around  here  except 
about  three  families,  and  one  of  them 
runs  the  office  and  also  carries  the  mail. 
— T.  W.  M.,  Teller  County,  Colo. 

Write  to  the  Fourth  Assistant  Post- 
master General,  Washington,  D.  C,  and 
ask  him  how  to  proceed  in  the  matter. 
We  understand  that  the  people  residing 


Sows  Eat  Their  Young. 

I  would  like  to  know  what  to  do  to 
prevent  sows  from  eating  their  pigs  at 
farrowing  time,  also  to  stop  them  from 
eating  chickens.  I  have  a  good  sow  that 
always  .raised  from  eight  to  nine  pigs 
each  litter,  and  four  weeks  ago  she  far- 
rowed, but  this  time  only  six  pigs,  and 
now  she  has  only  one  left. — A.  S.  New 
Mexico. 

The  sow  usually  gets  her  first  taste 
of  the  pigs  by  eating  a  dead  one,  and  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  cure  her.  If 
one  has  green  grass  to  turn  out  on  it 
may  be  stopped,  but  at  this  time  of  the 
year  about  all  that  can  be  done  is  to 
take  the  pigs  away  from  her  and  put 
them  with  her  to  suck.  You  should  aim 
to  prevent  this  condition  by  feeding  the 
sow  rolled  oats  on  a  feeding  floor  or  on 
hard  ground  for  a  week  or  two  prior  to 
farrowing,  thus  forcing  her  to  take  ex- 
ercise. Do  not  pen  her  upNany  length 
of  time  prior  to  farrowing.  It  is  com- 
mon practice  among  a  good  many  men 
to  shut  their  sows  up  a  week  or  two  be- 
fore farrowing  in  a  much  smaller  pen 
than  the  one  she  has  previously  been 
running  in.  This  is  almost  sure  to  re- 
sult in  digestive  troubles  and  frequent- 
ly it  results  in  the  pig-eating  habit.  If 
the  sow  is  feverish  and  constipated  at 
farrowing  time,  give  her  a  dose  of  ep- 
som  salts  in  her  feed  prior  to  farrow- 
ing. If  she  will  not  eat  the  feed  with 
the  salts  in,  then  take  an  ordinary  small 
syringe  and  inject  three  or  four  table- 
spoonfuls  of  castor  oil  into  her  mouth 
far  enough  back  so  that  she  is  forced 
to  swallow  it.,.  Do  not  feed  the  sow- 
much  of  anything  right  after  she  has 
farrowed.  Give  only  water  coloi-ed  with 
a  little  shorts  or  bran.  This  should  be 
the  policy  for  24  to  48  hours,  depending 
on  how  soon  the  fever  leaves  her  udder, 
or  whether  she  is  coming  to  her  milk. 

Regarding  diickens:  A  subscriber 
wrote  us  some  time  ago  suggesting  that 
an  opening  be  made  at  the  bottom  of 
the  pen  large  enough  for  chickens  that 
get  in  to  slip  out  easily.  Many  people 
who  have  had  similar  trouble  say  that 
feeding  tankage  with  corn  to  the  pigs 
soon  stops  the  chicken-catching  habit. 
Balancing  the  ration  is  the  best  remedy 
for  both  troubles. 


IDES  Tanned 
for  Leather 


Don't  sell  your  bides— prices  are  too  low.  It  win 
0^*-  /  pay  you  big  to  let  us  tan  them  into  oak  harness 


i  leather.  We  will  make  you  the  best  leather  obtaia- 
/  able — genuine  harness  leather — the  same  as  in 
your  best  harness,  at  SO  PER  CENT  SAVING 
TO  YOU. 

Write  Today  For  Booklet 

on  how  we  tan  leather  for  you.  giving  prices  and  showing  the 
big  saving  we  make  you.  We  also  make  valuable  r*^^-— 
coats  and  robes  from  your  hides  at  a  great  saving  to  /(•iT^*' 
you.  Write  today  for  FREE  CATALOG.  /fi 

OMAHA  TANNING  COMPANY '  °°* 

4617  So.  27th  St.,  Omaha,  Nebr." 


OPO  SEEDS 

%■  Grown  From  Select  Stock 
—None  Better— 52  years 
selling  good  seeds  to  satisfied 
customers.  Prices  below  all 
others.  Extra  lot  free  in  all 
orders  I  fill.  Big  free  cata- 
logue has  over  700  pictures  of 
vegetables  and  flowers.  Send 
your  and  neighbors'  addresses. 
R.  H.  SHUMWAY.  Rocktord,  IIL 


—  —      GET  FI  LL  VALVE  FOR 

Your  furs 

WHILE    PRICES    ARE    DOWN  have 

them  tanned  and  made  up  into  rugs, 

robes,  coats,  scarfs,  muffs  and  other 

useful  things  for  the  home  or  family. 

Prices   always   reasonable.  Furs  and 

skins  accepted  in  payment  for  work. 
Write  for  free  price  list  to 

HARRY  AMANN, 
FURRIER     TANNER  TAXIDERMIST 
93B  14th  St.,  Denver,  Colorado 

Established  in  1910. 


Farmers,  Trappers — Attention 

LET  US  TAN  YOUR  HIDES  AND  FURS  into 
useful  articles,  such  as  robes,  coats,  rugs,  mit- 
tens, caps,  fur  sets  or  any  kind  of  leather. 

It  vou  prefer  selling,  send  your  furs  to  us  for 
full  market  value.  WRITE  TODAY  for  FREE  fur 
price  list,  tanning  price  list  and  shipping  tags. 
The  Bismarck  Hide  &  Fur  Co. 
Bismarck,  X.  D. 
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SOLIDIFIED  COAL  TAR 
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Better 
&  Disinfectant 
■ad 


DIP 

in  a  Handier 

rno^fverfoTV^  Form 
every  i- ser  of  dips  and  »w 
c  i  <  in  f  ectants.  Justdroo  one  ^J^r 
small  cube  in  a  gallon  of  water 
and  you  have  one  gallon  of  the  best 
dipping  and  disinfecting  solution.  _ 
You  pay  nothingfor  bottles,  barrels  or"  ^ 
cans,  nothing  for  waste  or  breakage  or 
Jeakage.  No  freight  on  factory  water 
which  you  can  just  as  well  add  at  home. 
Easily  Shipped  Anywhere 

ty  Parcel  Poet,  Takes  cpsros!)  fpsce.  Will  not 
1-eeze    Keeps  indefinitely.   Won't  lose  Ita 
ttreDCth.  Makes  any  Btrenrth  Bulrtion  you 
ceed.  Tan  positively  destroys  lice,  ticks 
and  otker  vermin.  • 

Cornea  in  6  lb.  package  divided  into  160 
cribee—  enoage  to  make  II 0  gallons  of 
trrong  folntion.  Askyoorc'rapgistfor 
Tan  or  write  for  Free  Book  and^ 
money-saving  prices.Agts.  wanted^ 

TABS  CHEMICAL  CO. 
Dept.  13 
Peapfe*  Ga.  Eld*.  _ 

Cbicago  ^.Ci 


0 


Latest  Mo'del  9  Shot  Aujorhajhc* 


25  CAL 


12 


.95 


Less  than  lull 
pre-war  prices. 
32  Cal.  13. 95.     Shoots  COLTS  ai_ 
all  standard  cartrklses.  Convenient  t 
carry — lies  flat  in  the  pocket — perfect 
r afety  device.  A 1 1  our  guns  bra  nd  new 
direct  from  factory,  absolutely  perfect. 

8„._  25  Cal.  BLUE  STEEL  ARMY 
45  AUTOMATIC  —  32  Cal.  S1U.45. 
OUR  OTHER  BIG  SPECIALS  : 
"~"  Vest  Pocke-  PiMol  .  -  $4-95 
World-a.Famous  Lufier  30  cal.  $19.95.  —  Hand 
KSorRevolver swing  out  cylinder  32  cal.  blue 
6«e?  or  rSckel  $16.95.    Pearl  Handle  $19.95. 


SEND  NO  MONEY 


Pay  Pottman  on  Delhitry. 
UNIVERSAL  SALES  CO. 

1*1  Broadway     Dept.  173    New  York,  N.Y. 


U.  S.  ARMY 
GOODS  SALE 

Canteen*  and  Heal  Kit*.  7  Q/- 

.  a.  h  ■**7_r 

O.  D.  Wool   Spiral  ^Cic 

I'tlttee*  

\ii..y  Wool  Underwear,  70C 
per  v. arm <  n  i  

[  .  v.  mi  Rubber  4-  <kO  At^ 

Bu<-kle  Orenkoes   

O.  D.  Wool  Army  Shirts,  $1.00 
mm  low  an   

Net,  O.  I).  Wool  Army  O  ez(\ 

O.  i>.  W  ool  Army  C7  (\{\ 

Breechex,  an  low  am  V*  *  »W 

.New  O.  D.  Wool  Army  CQ 
Breechen   «P0.£/0 

'rhonnandH  of  Army  fi*  /  tZf\ 

Shoew  an  low  am  «£»  X 

Denver  Army  Store 

1443  LARIMKR  ST.,  DK.WF.R,  COLO. 
%   »n.    i    Kant  at  City  Hall. 
Mall  Order*  Promptly  Filled. 
Write  for  Complete  MiiIIIiik  M*t. 


GOOD  FARMING  PAYS 


Ry»tt fsm***!  wmmi  to  Mvc  IstKir,  fimo,  %m+$,  hon** -power, 
•nd  ra Im  Mg^f  eropa.  Tl*«  WKSTTRN.  3  machine*  In  I.  wtl 
do  .fl  of  ihlti.  It  haa  prcrv*jD  it  to  thousand*.  It  pomrtaM  and 
par  k*  nt  «ia«p  aipUrvd.fCavraa  Ioom  mulcbon  lo|.,makaa 
•  »«rt*'.t  *a*tf  t»d  la  o«»  •»*rirtl«Mi.  G*t  r.  to  10  ho«h<-Up«> 
•vr*  ator*  by  fltlna  •ifilrr  wn«it  an*.  «th*r  ar"wtt.»  *■  »ln  la 

ya^mas'fc.  rS^wtat?  esse 

hm  and  gnMH«l. 

U»D€  m  tl  *IZU.  1  *  J  MOTIONS 


'I  1  AND  dOlUK  CO  .  boi  IK'/  HASIIHG;.  Hf BR. 


Sweet  Clover  on  Dry  Land. 

I  am  much  interested  in  sweet  clover, 
for  I  am  sure  that  it  is  a  valuable  crop 
especially  for  the  Plains  country.  In 
fact,  I  believe  that  it  is  the  best  forage 
crop  that  we  can  raise  and  that  if  it  was 
generally  grown  it  would  mean  much  to 
this  section. 

Like  many  others,  I  was  taught  to 
believe  that  if  was  a  noxious  weed  and 
as  a  boy  on  an  Iowa  farm,  I  spent  many 
a  dreary  hour  trying  to  eradicate  it 
from  the  roadside  adjoining  my  father's 
farm.  However,  a  few  years  ago  my 
brother,  who  now  owns  that  farm,  told 
me  that  his  horses  were  eating  the 
sweet  clover  which  he  had  cut  with 
prairie  grass  for  early  hay,  and  they 
were  leaving  the  prairie  hay  uneaten. 
Soon  after  this,  an  old  gentleman  told 
me  that  one  time  "back  in  Missouri"  he 
had  a  yearling  calf  that  he  could  not 
'  keep  from  the  cow,  and  that  as  a  last 
resort  he  put  the  calf  into  a  tight  lot 
where  there  was  nothing  but  "that 
pesky  sweet  clover,"  and  he  told  it  to 
"stay  there  and  starve."  However,  after 
the  second  day  he  said  that  it  ate  the 
sweet  clover  greedily  and  he  never  saw 
a  calf  do  so  well. 

These  two  incidents  set  me  to  think- 
:  ing,  and  when  Frank  Coverdale  of  Del- 
I  mar,  Iowa,  wrote  an  article  on  "Sweet 
Clover  as  a  Hay  Crop,"  I  wrote  to  him 
and  received  several  letters  from  him 
in  which  he  said:  "I  have  fully  tested 
the  value  of  sweet  clover  as  a  forage 
crop,  as  a  hay  crop  and  as  a  soil  build- 
er. As  a  pasture  crop,  it  is  relished 
by  all  kinds  of  livestock;  as  a  hay  crop, 
it  is  in  many  ways  superior  to  alfalfa 
— it  is  sweeter  and  better  relished  by 
all  kinds  of  stock  than  any  other  hay 
that  I  have  ever  fed.  However,  it  is 
not  easily  handled  and  it  must  be  cut 
at  the  right  time.  As  a  soil  builder,  I 
believe  it  would  work  wonders  in  your 
eastern  Colorado  country.  It's  long 
roots  decaying  would  loosen  the  soil 
and  afford  cavities  for  moisture.  Sweet 
clover  is  certainly  a  great  drouth  re- 
sister  and  it  will  grow  on  any  soil." 

Mr.  Coverdale  suggested  thalt  I  write 
to  A.  L.  Root  of  Medina,  Ohio.  Mr. 
Root  is  a  bee  man,  but  he  recommends 
sweet  clover  not  only  for  bees,  but  as 
a  "fertilizer  for  the  soil,  a  food  for  cat- 
tle, horses,  swine  and  sheep,  and  as  a 
valuable  plant  to  store  nitrogen-bac- 
teria in  the  soil  and  thus  prepare  it  for 
alfalfa."  Mr.  Root  has  published  a  book 
entitled  "The  Truth  about  Sweet  Clo- 
ver," a  copy  of  which  he  sent  me. 

I  then  wrote  to  theTJ.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  received  several 
bulletins  which  recommend  sweet  clover 
very  highly.  I  have  written  to  several 
agricultural  colleges  and.  have  received 
valuable  bulletins.  I  have  also  written 
to  many  farmers  who  have  tried  it  and 
find  that  they  recommend  it  very  highly. 

J.  T.  Mardis  of  Falmouth,  Ky., 
writes:  "Sweet  clover  will  thi-ive  in  the 
dryest  weather  and  it  affords  more  pas- 
ture than  any  other  grass.  You  ask  if 
it  makes  good  hay?  You  bet  it  does, 
and  every  kind  of  stock  eats  it  greed 
ily." 

Henry  Campbell  of  Seward,  Nebr., 
wrote  me:  "Sweet  clover  is  taking  the 
lead  over  all  other  grasses  in  the  west- 
em  part  of  this  state.  All  stock  eats 
it  readily.  I  think  it  does  better  on 
sandy  land." 

J.  W.  Wilson  of  Concordia  wrote:  I 
have  tried  it  as  pasture  for  cattle  and 
hogs  and  found  it  excellent." 

Henry  Stewart  of  Whiteside,  111., 
wrote:  "Sweet  clover  has  many  char 
acteristics  of  superiority  over  all  other 
legumes.  It  starts  earlier  than  alfalfa. 
It  will  grow  in  the  dryest  weather  and 
it  will  withstand  greater  hardship.  Al- 
falfa will  not  stand  close  pasturing,  but 
sweet  clover  may  be  eaten  into  the 
ground  and  it  will  grow  and  do  busi- 
ness." 

W.  C.  MacDougal  of  Sydney,  Aus- 
tralia, says  that  in  his  country  sweet 
clover  has  been  sown  on  raw  white  sand 
and  that  in  five  years  this  white  sand 
was  changed  into  a  dark  rich  soil  cap- 
able of  maintaining  one  steer  per  acre. 

These  testimonials  convinced  me  that 
my  ideas  of  sweet  clover  had  been 
wrong  and  I  began  sowing  it  several 
years  on  my  farm  adjoining  Akron. 
However,  I  found  that  it  is  not  easy  to 
get  a  stand  and  that  it  is  hard  to  han- 
dle. Stock  eat  it  greedily  after  they 
become  accustomed  to  it  and  it  is  excel- 
lent both  as  hay  and  pasture.  While 
at  Akron  recently  I  found  it  growing 
up  in  the  buffalo  grass  on  the  fair 
grounds  and  about  town  and  some  of 
the  people  there  are  blaming  me  for  it. 
I  now  nave  100  acres  well  seeded  on 
my  farm  west  of  Elizabeth,  and  I  wish 
that  I  had  several  hundred  acres  more. 
It  is  hard  to  keep  a  stand  in  the  pas- 
ture, for  the  stock  eat  it  so  cloBe  that 
it  can  not  rc-seed;  however,  if  all  the 


pasture  was  well  set  with  it,  this  diffi- 
culty would  be  more  easily  controlled. 

I  have  not  tried  it  as  a  hay  crop  at 
Elizabeth,  but  at  Akron  I  found  that 
both  horses  and  cattle  are  very  fond 
of  it. 

I  had  a  field  cut  for  seed  two  years 
ago,  but  have  not  been  able  to  get  a 
machine  to  thresh  it.  I  wrould  be  glad 
to  hear  from  others  who  have  had  ex- 
perience with  sweet  clover  as  a  hay  and 
seed  erop,  especially  as  to  methods  of 
harvesting.  Send  letters  to  me  in  care 
of  Western  Farm  Life.— W.  M.  Tarr. 


Some  Cows  Poor  Customers. 

When  you  sell  your  com,  hay  or  other 
feeds  on  the  market  you  give  a  great 
deal  of  attention  to  the  price  you  re- 
ceive. You  will  also  watch  closely  the 
price  of  butterfat.  Do  you  check  up  as 
closely  on  what  your  cows  pay  for  the 
feed  they  consume?  How  many  who 
milk  cows  can  tell  'what  they  return  for 
each  dollars'  worth  of  feed  they  eat? 
In  a  certain  cow  testing  association  the 
figures  obtained  by  the  tester  showed 
that  the  cows  averaging  100  pounds  of 
butterfat  a  year  returned  268  pounds 
of  fat  and  6,250  pounds  of  milk  for  each 
$100  worth  of  feed.  The  cows  produ- 
cing an  average  of  200  pounds  of  but- 
terfat a  year  returned  478  pounds  of 
butterfat  and  9,524  pounds  of  milk  for 
each  $100  worth  of  feed.  While  the  cows 
averaging  400  pounds  of  butterfat  a 
year  returned  560  pounds  of  butterfat 
and  10,870  pounds  of  milk  for  the  same 
value  of  feed.  In  other  words,  one  cow 
returned  268  pounds  of  butterfat  and 
6,250  pounds  of  milk  for  each  $100 
worth  of  feed,  while  her  stallmate  re- 
turned 560  pounds  of  butterfat  and  10,- 
870  pounds  of  milk  for  the  same  feed 
costs.  Including  labor,  interest  and 
other  items  of  overhead  expense,  the 
difference  would  be  even  greater.  This 
difference  in  results  all  hinges  on  the 
relative  capacity  of  the  cows. 

Membership  in  a  cow- testing  associa- 
tion is  about  the  only  way  in  which  to 
obtain  the  kind  of  information  used  in 
the  above  studies  of  comparative  ca 
pacities  of  cows  in  the  same  herds.  The 
individual  farmer  usually  is  too  busy  to 
do  the  record  work  done  by  the  tester 
in  a  cow  testing  association.  Without 
this  information  he  is  groping-  in  the 
dark  and  in  many  instances  selling  his 
feed  to  cows  that  are  poor  customers 
The  small  fee  necessary  for  the  service 
rendered  through  membership  in  a  cow 
testing  association  is  returned  many 
fold  if  a  proper  use  is  made  of  the  in- 
formation obtained.  The  cow  testing 
associations  are  steadily  reducing  the 
waste  of  feed  marketed  through  cows  of 
inferior  producing  capacity. 


Sorghum  Maker  Is  Heard  From. 

Editor,  Western  Farm  Life: 

I  notice  in  your  issue  January  1:  "Do 
They  Make  Sorghum."  Well,  now  you 
are  hitting  too  close  home  for  me  to 
keep  still.  I  am  right  here  to  defend 
our  grand  old  Mesa  county  in  Colorado 
as  being  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the 
best,  county  all  around  of  any  in  the 
state,  as  we  can  raise  anything  here 
we  undertake,  even  to  a  fuss. 

Now  about  this  sorghum:  I  am  send 
ing  you  a  sample  of  syrup  I  make  and 
I  want  it  judged  along  side  of  the  other 
samples  you  may  have  received.  Now 
a  word  to  farmers.  We  can  grow  cane 
that  will  produce  200  gallons  of  syrup 
per  acre  here.  We  find  that  our  heavy 
land  produces  just  as  good  a  quality 
but  not  as  strong  in  quantity  per  acre 
as  our  lighter  soils. 

We  use  the  Early  Amber  cane  for  the 
best  results;    while  color  is  slightly 
darker,  flavor  cannot  be  beat.   Our  mo 
lasses  sells  at  the  mill  for  $1.50  a  gal 
Ion  and  we  find  no  trouble  in  disposing 
of  surplus  stock. 

I  made  130  gallons  last  season  and 
250  gallons  this  fall,  and  expect  to 
make  even  more  next  fall,  as  I  must 
establish  myself  before  the  farmers 
will  co-operate  with  me  in  raising  it 

I  was  bom  and  raised  on  a  farm  with 
a  cane  mill  in  the  Sucker  State.  Noth- 
ing was  left  to  cut  me  off  from  the 
Show  Me  state  but  the  river,  and  I  want 
to  inform  your  readers  that  no  better 
molasses  was  ever  made  either  in  old 
Missouri  or  Illinois  than  we  can  make 
right  here  in  our  grand  old  Colorado 
if  we  pursue  the  right  methods. 

The  worst  features  we  have  to  con- 
tend with  here  are  that  farmers  have 
been  raising  cane  so  long  for  feed  they 
get  it  too  thick  and  plant  it  too  late  for 
molasses. 

An  early  variety  should  be  used  on 
account  of  short  seasons  here  and 
planted  about  com  planting  time;  not 
much  later.  If  good  enre  is  given  it  the 
desired  results  will  be  obtained,  espe- 


cially if  the  syrup  maker  is  onto  his 
job. 

Now,  let's  all  get  together  on  this  and 
put  a  barrel  of  sorghum  in  the  cellar" 
and  not  buy  from  fifty  to  a  hundred 
dollars'  worth  of  sugar  a  year,  as  we 
are  doing  at  the  present  time. — R.  F. 
Brothers,  Route  2,  Grand  Junction,  Colo. 

Grain  Growers  Buy  Elevators. 

Many  local  grain  growers'  associa- 
tions organized  by  the  U.  S.  Grain 
Growers,  Inc.,  at  country  shipping 
points  are  evidencing  interest  in  per- 
fecting local  co-oper&tive  or  stock  com- 
panies for  leasing,  buying  or  building 
grain  elevators.  This  development  was 
anticipated  by  the  farmer  directors  of 
the  national  co-operative  grain  market- 
ing company,  says  Frank  M.  Myers, 
secretary  of'T;he  organization,  who  for- 
merly was  secretary  of  the  national  as- 
sociation of  more  than  3,000  farmers' 
elevators. 

Farmers  at  Lafayette,  Ind.,  who  are 
members  of  the  U.  S.  Grain  Growers, 
Inc.,  have  secured  an  option  for  the  pur- 
chase of  a  private  owned  elevator  at 
that  place.  Grain  producers  present  at 
the  first  meeting  formed  a  temporary 
association  known  as  the  Lafayette 
Farmers'  Co-operative  Elevator  Asso- 
ciation and  secured  the  option  in  that 
name.  Permanent  officers  and  a  board 
of  directors  will  be  elected  when  the 
stock  in  the  new  association  has  been 
subscribed. 

Producers  at  Eureka,  Mo.,  who  or- 
ganized a  grain  growers'  association 
under  contract  with  the  U.  S-.  Grain 
Growers,  now  feel  that  a  farmer-owned 
elevator  is  a  necessity  and  local  farm- 
ers have  made  arrangements  for  a  se- 
ries of  meetings  with  their  neighbors  in 
communities  adjacent  to  Eureka  pre- 
paratory to  organizing  an  elevator  as- 
sociation. 


Anti-Freezing  Solutions. 

Radiators  and  cooling  systems  are  not 
troublesome  in  the  summer  time,  but 
they  do  require  considerable  attention 
in  cold  weather.  The  wise  operator  will 
use  an  anti-freeze  mixture  as  a  circu- 
lating medium. 

The  most  common  is  calcium  chloride, 
or  common  salt.  The  freezing  point  of 
a  saline  mixture  varies  from  22  degrees 
above  zero  for  10%  salt  to  18  degrees 
below  zero  for  a  25 %  solution. 

Some  operators  use  kerosene  as  a 
cooling  medium  and  while  it  does  well  in 
gas  engines  with  a  complete  metal  cir- 
cuit, still  in  automobiles  and  tractors 
which  sometimes  have  rubber  connec- 
tions, it  is  likely  to  be  injurious.  It  also 
has  a  tendency  to  seep  through  joints 
and  gaskets  and  deposit  a  film  of  an  in- 
flammable material  on  the  exterior  oi 
the  engine,  which  increases  the  fire  dan- 
ger. 

A  mixture  of  alcohol  and  glycerine 
the  best  anti-freeze  mixture.  Alcohol 
does  very  well  when  used  alone  with 
water,  but  the  glycerine  acts  as  a  re- 
tardant  upon  the  rapid  evaporation  of 
the  alcohol.  With  one  part  of  the  al- 
cohol-glycerine mixture  to  six  parts  of 
water,  the  freezing  point  is  lowered  to 
22  degrees  fahrenheit.  A  85%  solution 
of  alcohol-glycerine  in  water  has  a 
freezing  point  of  18  degrees  below  ze 


Remember  Dairy  Day,  March 

At  Johnstown,  Weld  county,  Colo., 
$1,000  in  cash  prizes,  two  silver  loving 
cups  and  a  number  of  ribbons  will  be 
distributed  among  exhibitors  of  pure- 
bred Holstein  and  Guernsey  cattle,  at 
the  twelfth  annual  dairy  day  show, 
which  will  be  held  March  3.  Dairymen 
from  Larimer,  Weld  and  Boulder  coun- 
ties are  eligible  to  enter  this  year.  With 
the  increasing  interest  in  dairying  in 
the  Loveland  district  good  exhibits  from 
this  section  can  be  expected.  It  will  be 
an  excellent  opportunity  for  those  in- 
terested in  dairying  to  obtain  valuable 
information  about  the  handling  of  dairy 
cattle  and  the  industry  in  general. 


lo. 


The  Colorado  State  Horse  Breeders* 
Association  held  an  enthusiastic  meet- 
ing during  Stock  Show  week,  discussed 
prospects  for  revival  of  demand  for 
draft  horses,  which  seems  satisfactory 
in  every  way,  and  virtually  decided  to 
hold  a  sale  during  the  1923  Stock  Show. 
H.  Hert  Cave  of  Woodlawn  Farm,  Little- 
ton, was  re-elected  president;  J.  D. 
Brunton  of  Glendale  Stock  Farm,  As- 
pen, was  made  vice  president,  and  J.  ft. 
Sergeant  of  Ft.  Morgan  was  re-elected 
secretary.  The  association  is  organ- 
ized both  for  educational  and  business 
purposes  and  the  horse  breeders  find  in 
the  present  outlook  much  encourage- 
ment, as  a  revival  of  the  demand  for 
heavy  drafters  for  farm  work  is  immi- 
nent. 


February  15,  1922. 
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Two-  and  Three -Plow  Tractors 


POINTING  OUT  THE  DISTINCT  ADVANTAGES  AND 
ADVANTAGES  OF  THESE  POPULAR  SIZES. 

By  J.  W.  Ray. 


DIS- 


TODAY  the  3-plow  and  2-plow  trac 
tor  are  by  far  the  most  popular 
Between  these  two  there  is  per- 
haps little  difference  in  the  actual  num- 
ber in  use.  Both  sizes  have  their  cham 
pions  among  farmers  having  similai 
conditions  and  similar  work  to  be  done 
There  are  distinct  advantages  in  fa- 
vor of  each,  and,  no  doubt,  a  considera- 
tion of  these  advantages  may  be  of 
value  to  the  prospective  purchaser. 

The  points  in  favor  of  the  two-plow 
tractor  are: 

1.  Ease  of  handling  in  small  fields 
and  close  places.  Since  the  2-plow 
tractor  will  be  found  on  smaller  farms, 
it  will  naturally  be  called  upon  quite 
often  to  do  odd  jobs  commonly  done  by 
a  team  of  horses.  In  this  work  it  will 
have  to  be  easily  and  quickly  handled 
in  order  to  be  useful. 

2.  Light  weight  on  soil.  This  mat- 
ter of  packing  effect  on  soil  is  more  a 
matter  of  tractive  equipment  than 
weight.  Even  the  largest  tractors  may 
have  a  light  pressure  per  square  inch 
if  the  weight  be  distributed  over  a  large 
surface  by  use  of  a  chain  tread  instead 
of  wheels.  Extra  rims  and'lug  equip 
ment  for  wheel  tractors  help  to  ac- 
complish a  similar  result. 

3.  Smaller  first  cost.  Inasmuch 
depreciation  and  interest  on  the  invest- 
ment, which  are  figured  at  a  fixed  rate 
per  year,  constitute  one  of  the  biggest 
items  of  operating  expense,  it  is  import- 
ant that  first  cost  be  as  low  as  possible. 
There  is  a  close  relationship  between 
size  of  tractor  and  cost;  in  fact,  cost 
can  be  pretty  closely  figured  on  a  basis 
of  pounds  of  weight.  This  is  assuming, 
however,  that  high  quality  materials 
are  used  in  each  case.  In  this  connec- 
tion, it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
only  a  quality  product  should  be  consid- 
ered when  purchasing  a  tractor,  for  the 
wear  and  tear  is  much  greater  on  a 
tractor  than  upon  any  kind  of  automo- 
tive equipment — excepting  the  airplane. 

For  the  3-plow  tractor,  the  following 
advantages  are  claimed: 

1.  Greater  amount  of  work  done  per 
man.  This,  of  course,  has  a  direct 
bearing  upon  the  size  of  the  farm  and 
the  amount  of  work  to  be  done. 

2.  Less  fuel  cost  per  acre.  This  is 
not  a  universal  -rule,  but  other  things 
being  equal,  a  mechanical  power  unit 
of  a  size  sufficient  to  draw  three  14-inch 
plows  should  be  able  to  plow  an  acre 
at  less  fuel  cost  than  a  2-plow  out- 
fit, where  each  is  operating  at  its  great- 
est motor  efficiency. 

3.  The  additional  belt  power  provid- 
ed enables  the  farmer  to  operate  thresh- 
ers, huskers,  ensilage  cutters,  feed 
grinders,  etc.,yof  good  size  with  plenty 
of  reserve  power.  Lack  of  this  ample 
reserve  power  is  most  unsatisfactory. 

The  trend  has  been  from  the  large 
size  machines  to  the  smaller  from  the 
first,  because  of  greater  ease  of  han- 
dling in  small  areas,  but  in  England, 
where  the  fields  average  much  smaller 
than  in  America,  we  find  the  3-plow 
tractor  the  most  popular.  This  is  be- 
cause of  the  big  reserve  of  power  need- 
ed to  meet  her  widely  varying  soil  con- 
ditions, and  the  demand  for  belt  power 
of  various  kinds.  Perhaps  the  same 
will  come  to  be  true  in  this  country. 

It  will  be  noted  that,  in  speaking  of 
"sizes"  of  tractors,  the  smaller  ma- 
chines are  rated  according  to  the  num- 
ber of  plows  they  will  pull.  Size  does 
not  depend  upon  weight  nor  dimensions 
of  the  tractor,  nor  altogether  upon  the 
bore  ond  stroke  of  the  motor.  The  de- 
sign and  construction  of  the  chassis  in- 
to which  the  motor  is  placed  is  very  im- 
portant. This  means  the  type  of  final 
drive,  gear  ratios,  and  nature  of  tract- 
ive equipment.  All  these  things  affect 
the  transmission  of  power  to  the  pull- 
ing point,  and  after  all,  this  is  what  is 
meant  by  "size  of  tractor" — the  power 
it  is  able  to  deliver  effectively  at  its 
drawbar,  or  at  its  pulley  rim.  More- 
over, this  "power  at  drawbar  or  pulley" 
is  not  all  a  matter  of  pounds  of  pull. 
Speed  also  enters  into  the  power  equa- 
tion. Two  tractors  may  each  be  pulling 
their  maximum  load  of  2,500  pounds  at 
the  drawbar  when  hitched  to  a  plow, 
nut  obviously,  if  one  is  running  in  low 
gear  at  one  and  one-half  miles  per  hour, 
»t  is  not  supplying  the  same  power  as 
the  other  which  is  moving  at  three 
miles  per  hour.  It  is  doing  less  work, 
and  the  chances  are,  is  not  doing  work 
of  a  good  quality. 

It  has  come  to  be  customary  to  speak 


of  tractor  power  in  terms  of  the  num- 
ber of  plow  bottoms  it  will  pull,  since 
plowing  is  the  work  for  which  tractors 
have  been  most  used  in  the  past,  and 
also  the  work  at  which  there  is  the 
greatest  expenditure  of  energy  per  acre. 
This  usually  means  14-inch  plows,  un- 
less otherwise  specified. 

This  method  of  rating  may  be  very 
deceptive.  The  buyer  should  not  place 
too  much  confidence  in  the  tractor  sales- 
man who  claims  that  his  tractor  "will 
pull  three  plows  anywhere."  When  a 
tractor  is  sold  as  a  3-plow  outfit, 
it  is  meant  that  it  will  pull  three  12- 
inch  or  14-inch  bottoms  in  average  soil. 
There  are  many  places  and  many  times 
where  a  3-plow  tractor  in  perfect  work- 
ing order  could  not  pull  two  14-inch 
bottoms,  and  other  places  where  it 
could  handle  four  or  five.  In  the  "heavy 
land"  plowing  in  the  Lincoln  tractor 
trials  in  England  last  fall,  many  a  trac- 
tor rated  to  pull  three  14-inch  plows 
was  completely  stalled  attempting  to 
pull  three  10-inch  bottoms.  A  dynam- 
ometer test  showed,  however,  that  they 
were  exerting  a  pull  of  3,000  pounds  or 
more,  because  of  the  very  hearvy,  sticky 
nature  of  the  soil. 

A  farmer  who  buys  a  tractor  with 
the  understanding  that  it  will  handle 
three  plows  and  then  finds  that  it  can 
handle  only  two  successfully  in  his  soil, 
is  bound  to  be  disappointed,  even  though 
it  does  all  his  other  work  efficiently  and 
well.  Being  sure  of  having  a  good  re- 
serve of  power  over  and  above  the  trac- 
tor's rating,  will  go  far  toward  insur- 
ing success  and  satisfaction. 
The  size  of  tractor  best  suited  to  a 


given  farm  depends  not  bo  much  upon 
the  number  of  tillable  acres  in  the  farm, 
as  upon  the  crop  rotation,  labor  dis- 
tribution, and  general  *  nature  of  the 
work.  Flexibility  and  versatility  of  the 
tractor  are  usually  more  important 
than  large  amount  of  power,  and  this 
is  found  most  highly  developed  in  the 
smaller  machines.  For  instance,  of  two 
640-acre  farms,  one  may  be  devoted  en- 
tirely to  wheat,  and  here  one  of  the 
larger  machines  is  advisable,  because 
of  the  large  amount  of  plowing  to  be 
done  and  the  need  of  power  for  running 
a  large  thresher;  the  other  may  be  de- 
voted to  general  farming  and  stock 
raising,  in  which  case  the  area  would 
be  fenced  into  several  fields,  and  a  num- 
ber of  different  crops  would  be  grown. 
Obviously,  a  small  flexible  machine 
adapted  to  a  wide  variety  of  kinds  of 
work  is  most  successful  in  the  latter 
case. 


Do  Yon  Own  a  Tractor  t — The  above 
article  is  more  or  less  a  technical 
discussion  of  the  adaptability  of  the 
different  size  tractors  for  different  con- 
ditions. We  would  like  to  have  let- 
ters from  tractor  owners,"  giving  their 
actual  experiences  with  their  tractors  on 
their  own  farms.  We  want  to  know  just 
why  you  prefer  a  certain  size  tractor  for 
certain  work  and  conditions.  We  wish 
to  show  those  of  our  readers  who  con- 
template buying  a  tractor  soon,  why. 
from  your  actual  experience,  you  prefer 
a  certain  size.  We  will  pay  $5.00  to  the 
one  writing  us  the  best  letter  in  which 
they  explain  most  clearly  the  many  ad- 
vantages of  the  size  tractor  that  they 
are  using,  the  different  work  it  has  suc- 
cessfully performed,  the  cost  as  com- 
pared with  other  power — horse  or  trac- 
tor, also  an  opinion  as  to  when  and  un- 
der what  conditions  it  is  advisable  for 
a  farmer  to  purchase  a  tractor.  A  prize 
of  $2.00  for  the  second  best,  letter  will 
be  given,  and  $1.00  for  the  third  best.  Do 
not  fear  t,hat  lack  of  writing  ability  will 
handicap  you  in  competing  for  the  prizes. 
The  letters  will  be  judged  entirely  upon 
the  value  of  the  facts  they  present.  We 
want  facts  and  information.  We  want 
this  information  so  that  our  farmer  read- 
ers will  be  able  to  profit  by  your  expe- 
riences. You  must  give  us  your  own 
actual  experience,  you  cannot  "borrow" 
the  experience  of  someone  else  and  write 


about  it.  Your  letter  must  reach  us  by 
March  1.  The  time  is  short,  so  get  busy 
right  away.  Address  your  letter  to 
Editor,  Western  Farm  Ufe,  15J8  Court 
J'iace,  Denver,  Colo. 


Sure 


and  Steady  Income  From 
Diversified  Farming. 

(Continued  from  Page  2). 
equipment  was  added.   Mr.  Adams  says 
that  with  one  double  unit  he  can  do  tbe 
work  of  three  hand  milkers. 

Lack  of  summer  pasture  is  the  most 
serious  handicap  to  dairying  under 
plains  conditions.  In  favorable  years 
wheat  can  be  pastured  in  winter  and 
early  spring.  For  the  summer  pasture 
Sudan  grass  is  the  most  promising  crop 
at  the  present  time.  Of  course,  silage 
will  take  the  place  of  pasture,  but  it  re- 
quires labor  to  feed  it  when  farm  work 
is  pushing  and  in  warm  weather  silage 
spoils  on  top  very  rapidly  and  a  much 
thicker  layer  must  be  removed  daily 
than  in  winter  feeding.  For  summer 
feeding  narrow  silos  must  be  used.  Mr. 
Adams  feeds  silage  well  into  the  early 
summer  and  usually  is  feeding  it  again 
in  August. 

The  state  is  not  putting  enough 
money  into  the  Plains  Substation  to 
permit  definite  and  accurate  experimen- 
tal work  to  be  carried  on.  Its  value  is 
more  in  the  nature  of  a  demonstration 
of  what  may  be  accomplished  under 
conditions  which  almost  any  plains 
farmer  can  meet.  The  farm  is  not  large 
enough  for  plains  conditions.  A  more 
elaborate  test  of  what  may  be  done  with 
dairying  on  a  dry  land  farm  unit  of  160 
acres  is  being  conducted  at  the  Fort 
Hayes  branch  experiment  station  in 
Kansas.  There  are  farmers  here  and 
there  all  over  the  plains  area  who  have 
carried  out  the  diversified  farming  idea 
with  a  fair  degree  of  success.  When 
such  examples  can  be  pointed  to  no  one 
can  say  it  cannot  be  done. 


SAMSON 

TRACTOR 

NOW 

FIO.B.  Factory 

Pulley  and  brake,  governor,  platform  and  fenders,  $110 

This  is  the  lowest  price  ever  quoted  on  a 
tractor  of  this  size,  quality  and  capacity. 

You  want  the  most  for  your  money  in  a 
tractor  and  power  implement.  Get  the  rest 
of  our  new  proposition  before  buying. 

See  your  local  Samson  dealer  at  once 

SAMSON  TRACTOR  COMPANY 

604  Industrial  Avenue  Janesville,  Wisconsin 

Division  of  General  Motors  Corporation 
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BIG  TIME 

AND  MONEY* 

SAVER 


BAKING  POWDER 

stands  for 

ECONOMY 


No  Fail 


ures 


NoWaste 


A  pound  can  of  Calumet  contains  full  16  oz.  Some 
baking  powders  come  in  12 oz. cans  instead  of  16 
ozxans.  Be  sure  you  get  a  pound  when  you.  want  it 


ASPIRIN 


Name  "Bayer"  on  Genuine 


Warning!  Unless  you  see  the  name 
"Bayer"  on  package  or  on  tablets  you 
are  not  getting  genuine  Aspirin  pre- 
scribed by  physicians  for  twenty-one 
years  and  proved  safe  by  millions.  Take 
Aspirin  only  as  told  in  the  Bayer  pack- 
age for  Colds,  Headache,  Neuralgia, 
Rheumatism,  Earache,  Toothache,  Lum- 
bago and  for  Pain.  Handy  tin  boxes  of 
twelve  Bayer  Tablets  of  Aspirin  cost 
few  cents.  Druggists  also  sell  larger 
packages.  Aspirin  i3  the  trade  mark  of 
Bayer  Manufacture  of  Monoaceticacid- 
ester  of  Salicylicacid. 


Vaseline 

Reg  U  S  Pat  OH 

CAMPHOR  ICE 


Going  from  the  warm, 
steamy  kitchen  to  the  cold 
windy  yard  is  sure  to  chap 
your  face  and  hands. 
'  'Vaseline' '  Camphor  Ice 
keeps  them  smooth  and 
soft.  It's  invaluable  for 
housekeepers. 

CHESEBROUGH  MFG.  CO. 

(Consolidated) 
State  Street  New  York 


Kodak   Film  Developed  1  (V, 

m Air.  in  voi;n  film. 
ONE  DAY  SERVICE 

ISO  DELAY. 

EASTMAN  KODAKS, 
ALBUMS,  FILM,  ETC. 

Send  for  Coining  and  Price  List. 

MileHighPhotoCo. 

Established  1905. 

321-23-25  17th  St.  Denver,  Colo. 


N 


ursing 

your  opportunity 


Trained 
Nurses 
Earn 
$30  to  $50 
a  Week 


Do  You  Want  a  Herd  Bull? 

Bulls  for  Sale— On  Pages  22  and  23 
you  will  And  offered  for  sale  bulls  priced 
from  $120  up.   Cash  or  on  terms. 


Our   training  school 
offers     facilities  of 
big,  modern,  standard 
hospital.    Full  three 
year    course    of  In- 
struction. Lecture 
and  claflH  room  spe- 
cial   courB<'B.  Diplo- 
mas accept  a  bio  to  all 
state  boards. 
Pleasant,   comfortable  nurses' 
homo  with  opportunities  for  re- 
creation, rest,  social  and  mental 
betterment,  regardless  of  relig- 
ious faith. 

Splendid  building  and  equip- 
ment, beautiful  grounds,  desir- 
able climate,  modern  city. 

Write  at  once  for  full  Informa- 
tion and  enrollment  blank. 

Addrraa  Hlnirr  Muprrlor 

ST.  MARY  HOSPITAL 


The  Rural  Household 

Questions  about  home  problems  promptly  answered  by  letter  and  through 

the  magazine.  Letters  from  women  containing  helpful  suggestions  for  im- 
provement of  rural  life  are  always  welcome.'  Address  all  communications  to 
Mary  G.  Collopy,  Editor  Home  Department,  Western  Farm  Life,  Denver,  Colo. 


May  I  Come  In? 

Were  you  ever  invited  to  make  your 
home  with  a  large,  happy  family  in 
which  you  knew  only  a  few  of  the  mem- 
bers? Do  you  recall  how  eagerly  you 
hoped  that  your  coming  would  not  be 
an  intrusion,  that  the  family  would  just 
let  you  be  one  of  them?  You  wanted 
to  help  with  the  work,  yet  not  be  "in 
the  way." 

That  is  just  the  feeling  I  have  as  I 
ask  you,  "May  I  come  in?"  Many  of 
you  in  Colorado  and  Wyoming  I  have 
met  face  to  face.  You  have  shared  de- 
licious potato  soup  with  me  and  given 
me  a  comfortable  bed  at  the  end  of  a 
day's  travel  in  your  community.  Now, 
I  want  to  know  all  of  the  family.  I 
want  to  help  with  the  work,  but  it  is 
your  house,  so  you  must  tell  me  what  I 
can  do  to  give  you  the  most  help  and 
satisfaction.  There  will  be  many  things 
that  I  shall  not  know  how  to  do,  so  I 
shall  want  .to  feel  free  to  ask  members 
of  the  family  for  help. 

So  again  I  ask,  "May  I  come  in?" 
May  I  qome  into  your  home  as  just  an- 
other woman  who  has  many  problems 
in  common  with  you,  who  has  lived  on 
a  farm  and  knows  its  problems  and  its 
pleasures?  May  I  feel  confident  that 
our  new  relationship  will  strengthen 
that  spirit  of  helping  others  which  has 
been  the  pride  of  the  Rural  Household 
Department  in  the  past? — Mary  G. 
Collopy. 


What  Kind  of  a  Woman  Am  I? 

This  is  the  frank  question  which  Ma- 
rion McLean  asks  us  in  the  current 
number  of  the  Delineator.  We  always 
know  what  kind  of  a  woman  our  neigh- 
bor is,  or  we  think  we  do.  In  fact,  we 
are  so  sure  of  our  opinions  in  that  di- 
rection that  we  pass  them  around  freely 
among  the  other  neighbors.  How  are 
we  to  know  just  what  kind  of  women 
we  are  ?  Not  all  of  us  are  blessed  with 
friends  who  are  absolutely  frank  with 
us  about  our  own  lives.  It  is  left,  then, 
for  each  of  us  to  conduct  our  own  ex- 
amination, just  as  another  woman  did 
when  she  asked — "What  Kind  of  a 
Woman  Am  I?" 

Am  I  the  kind  of  a  woman  who  makes 
fun  of  her  husband  before  other  people? 

Or  do  I  consider  it  no  disgrace  to  be 
happily  married? 

Do  I  know  what  is  going  on  inside  the 
funny  little  heads  of  my  children? 

Or  am  I  satisfied  if  they  are  well- 
dressed,  washed,  and  behave'  with  rea- 
sonable mannerliness  before  guests? 

If  the  living-room  curtains  are  clean, 
do  I  really  care  much  whether  the  ice- 
box is  scalded  out  or  not? 

Am  I  strictly  honest  in  making  out  my 
household  accounts? 

Or  do  I  sneak  in  an  occasional  sham- 
poo under  "cleaning"  and  let  it  go  at 
that? 

Which  is  more  important  to  me — the 
smocking  on  the  little  girl's  dresses  or 
the  books  they  read? 

Do  I  take  the  job  of  marriage  like  a 
good  sport,  the  worse  with  the  better? 

Or  do  I  whine  for  special  considera- 
tion because,  forsooth,  I  am  a  woman? 

Can  I  be  a  good  sport  and  keep'  on  be- 
ing one? 

Or,  after  being  fine  and  decent  for  a 
while,  do  I  kick  over  my  bucket  of  milk 
with  a  mean  dig  and  then  act  surprised 
that  no  one  appreciated  the  fine  quality 
of  milk  that  I  produced? 

Do  I  burn  my  own  smoke? 

Or  do  I  discuss  my  family  affairs  with 
my  friends? 

Would  I  read  a  letter  that  I  found  in 
my  son's  bureau  drawer? 

Or  do  I  believe  that  adolescents  are 
people,  too? 

Do  I  have  my  dark-gray  blankets 
washed  as  often  as  my  white  ones? 

Why  don't  I? 

Can  I  keep  a  confidence? 

Or  do  I  go  teapotting  to  my  husband 
with  every  bit  of  gossip  that  turns  up? 

Do  I  respect  myself  and  my  job,  know- 
ing that  on  the  material  basis  alone  a 
hundred  dollars  a  week  would  only  just 
replace  me  in  my  home? 

Or  do  I  sometimes  think  of  myself  as 
a  mixture  of  servant  and  concubine,  with 
the  cringing  rebellion  of  both? 

Am  I  thin  and  Irritable? 

Am  I  fat  and  flabby? 

Or  do  I  keep  fit  physically  and  men- 
tally? 

Will  my  children  respect  me  when  I 
am  forty-flvo? 

What  will  I  be  like  when  I  am  sixty? 

What  kind  of  a  woman  am  I? — Marion 
McLean. 


My  Neighbor's  Story. 

My  neighbor  may  be  within  three 
miles  of  mo,  or  she  may  be  three  thou- 
sand miles  away.  She  is  a  woman, 
therefore,  she  is  my  neighbor.  I  am 
interested  in  her  daily  life,  her  strug- 
gles and  her  efforts  to  overcome  them. 

Shall  we  use  in  each  issue  a  wry 
brief  story  of  some  woman  we  know? 
Shall  we  make  this  a  feature  of  Rural 
Household?  Let  us  know  what  you 
think  about  this.   Send  in  the  story  of 


some  woman  whose  life  has  been  an  in- 
spiration to  you.  Every  one  of  us  knows 
just  such  a  story.  Let  us  start  the  ball 
rolling  with  the  following  true  story: 

Mrs.  G — ,  a  California  neighbor  Snd 
firm  believer  in  the  farm  bureau,  was 
etected  chairman  of  the  home  nursing 
committee  in  her  community.  She  was 
a  busy  woman,  quite  lame,  and  no 
longer  young.  The  women  of  her  com- 
munity had  never  worked  together,  or 
played  togethei-,  for  no  particular  rea- 
son, except  they  never  had.  Mrs.  G — 
assisted  by  the  county  home  demonstra- 
tion agent,  organized  the  class  in  home 
nursing.  Every  woman  pi-esent  was 
eager  for  the  work. 

But  where  could  the  meetings  be 
held?  The  homes  were  too  small  to 
allow  a  crowd  to  watch  a  bed-making 
demonstration.  Various  suggestions 
were  made  and  rejected.  Discourage- 
ment was  freely  expressed.  "It  couldn't 
be  done,"  they  said.  Mrs.  G —  smiled 
a  brave  smile,  served  hot  chocolate,  and 
sent  the  women  home  with  an  encour- 
aging, "Just  wait." 

The  following  morning  she  went  to 
the  nearby  town  and  tried  every  con- 
ceivable place  suggested  by  her  neigh- 
bors. Defeat  met  every  attempt.  Fi- 
nally, she  went  to  a  former  saloon- 
keeper and  presented  her  problem.  His 
soft-drink  business  did  not  require  the 
space  needed  for  his  former  trade.  He 
snowed  her  a  vacant  room  and  she  went 
away  in  triumph. 

The  next  time  I  saw  Mrs.  G —  she 
was  surrounded  by  her  neighbors  who 
had  come  to  investigate  the  new  meet- 
ing place,  a  large  room  with  running 
water,  lights,  and  a  demonstration  bed 
donated  by  the  saloonkeeper's  wife.  The 
fifteen  lessons  required  by  the  Red 
Cross  were  conducted  in  this  room.  Ev- 
ery member  of  the  class*  now  is  the 
proud  possessor  of  a  Red  Cross  certifi- 
cate in  home  hygiene — all  because  Mrs. 
G —  said,  "This  opportunity  may  not 
come  our  way  again.   It  can  be  done." 


Timely  Suggestions. 

This  is  a  good  time  of  the  year  to 
take  stock,  as  it  were,  of  our  belong- 
ings. True,  we  have  been  very  con- 
servative in  our  buying  for  some  time 
and  we  can  continue  such  practices,  but 
we  may  need  some  new  bedding  or  tow- 
els. Such  articles  that  are  in  constant 
use  have  a  habit  of  wearing  out,  and 
now  is  a  good  time  to  make  an  estimate 
of  how  much  we  may  need,  and  how 
much  of  our  needs  we  can  afford.  It  is 
a  good  time  to  repair  quilts  and  com- 
forts and  maybe  strengthen  the  worn 
places  in  the  blankets,  so  they  will 
the  rest  of  the  season. 

Seed  catalogs  are  coming  now  an 
what  occupation  is  as  pleasant  as  plan- 
ning the  garden,  especially  if  it  is  a 
snowy,  blustery  day.  Prepare  to  sow 
plenty  of  cabbage  and  tomato  seed 
early;  they  must  have  age  in  order  to 
mature  either  vegetable.  Cabbage 
makes  an  important  ingredient  of  so 
many  good  pickles,  besides  the  appetiz- 
ing cold  slaw,  or  cooked  as  sweet  cab- 
bage, or  the  more  plebeian,  but  never- 
theless wholesome  kraut.  Cabbage  is 
a  vegetable  that  should  have  a  wide 
use  as»a  food.  Its  food  value  is  al- 
most equal  to  that  of  spinach. 

And  the  toothsome  tomato!  Well,  I 
just  wonder  if  we  don't  all  know  the 
uses  of  it,  but  maybe  you  don't  make 
the  mince  meat  from  it.  Mince  meat 
makes  fine  pies  in  the  winter  and  smells 
and  tastes  like  a  real  "honest  to  good- 
ness' mince  pie  and  is  equally  delicious. 

It  is  a  good  time  to  get  acquainted 
with  our  neighbors,  these  long  winter 
evenings.  Go  to  the  popular  spelling 
contests  and  visit  the  school  and  get 
acquainted  with  the  teacher.  Perhaps 
she  is  a  long  distance  from  home,  and 
just  a  wee  bit  lonesome  after  the  holi- 
days spent  at  home.  And  then  there 
are  the  farm  bureau  meetings.  Much 
information  can  be  learned  here  for 
future  use.  The  poultry  meetings  also 
furnish  us  with  many  new  things  and 
gives  us  "pep"  for  our  summer's  work. 

And  perhaps  you  are  remodeling 
some  furniture.  Yes,  it  can  be  done, 
and  some  paint  and  enamel  can  work 
wonders  in  making  pieces  match.  The 
stains  are  good,  but  I  would  hesitate  to 
use  them  on  fine  woods  like  black  wal- 
nut or  cherry.  Use  n  good  furnituro 
polish  on  such  pieces,  hut  where  one  has 
pieces  of  soft  woods,  clean  all  the  old 
finish  off  and  enamel  or  stain.   A  good 
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strong  soda  water  applied  with  a  brush 
will  loosen  up  old  varnish  or  paints 
and  if  you  cannot  afford  enamels,  try 
the  paints.  A  light  gray  or  cream  are 
both  very  pretty  for  furniture — and 
while  you  are  planning  the  furniture 
plan  some  flower  beds.  There  is  a 
mighty  restful  feeling,  when  you  are 
tired,  to  let  your  eyes  rest  on  a  bloom- 
ing plant  or  shrub. 

Be  sure  and  make  use  of , the  dye-pot 
and  the  paint  brush  when  fixing  up  the 
house.  The  expense  is  not  so  great 
and  the  effect  is  wonderful. — Mrs. 
Genie  Ostheimer,  Burns,  Wyo. 


Our  Fashion  Service. 

All  patterns  12  cents  each.  Address 
Western  Farm  Life.  Pattern  Department, 
1518  Court  Place.  Denver.  Colo. 

Rend  This  Before  Ordering)  Patterns 
ordered  through  this  magazine  are 
mailed  promptly  from  the  factory  at 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  arrive  in  10  to  12 
days  from  time  order  reaches  Western 
Farm  Life.  Be  sure  to  specify  size  and 
number  of  patterns.  Write  your  name 
and  postomce  address  plainly  to  avoid 
delay.  These  patterns  arc  handled  at 
cost,  as  a  service  to  our  women  readers. 
The  price  of  12  cents  includes  postage. 


3526 — Popular  DreMS  xiji,.  f«,r  Little 
Miss.  It  is  cut  in  sizes  4,  6,  8  and  10 
yt\irs.  A  6-year  size  requires  3*4  yards 
of  36-lnch  material.  Serge,  henrietta, 
tricotine,  poplin,  taffeta.  linen,  repp, 
gingham,  kindergarten  cloth,  seersucker 
and  percale  are  attractive  for  this  model. 

3816 — Neat  Pocket  Dre«K.  Even  a  tiny 
girl  loves  a  dress  with  pockets,  such  as 
this  model  portrays.  The  lines  are  sim- 
ple, and  the  making  not  difficult.  Fig- 
ured percale,  or  checked  gingham  may 
be  selected  for  this  dress,  and  pique  or 
repp  in  a  contrasting  color  for  the  trim- 
ming.   The  pattern  is  cut  in  sizes  2,  3, 


3577 


4  and  5  years.  A  3-year  size  requires 
2'4  yards  of  36-inch  material.  Collar, 
cuffs,  belt  and  pockets  of  contrasting 
material  require  %  yard. 

8577 — Inlque  Style.  Cut  in  sizes  34, 
*t.  38,  40.  42,  44  and  46  inches  bust  meas- 
ure. A  38-inch  size  requires  6a<i  yards 
of  40-inch  material.  The  width  of  the 
*klrt  at  the  foot  is  aliont  2  yards.  The 
"le<;ve  may  he  finished  with  or  without 
ln«  cuff  portion  and  the  drapery  on  the 
skirt  may  be  omitted.  The  Hklrt  is 
mounted  on  body  lining.  .Serge,  satin, 
taffeta,  pong<-e,  linen,  gingham,  sateen 
and  chaille  could  be  used  for  this  style. 


3840 — Blonne.  nnd    :is-:t — Skirt.  Inli-r- 

<   t   <  <ix  in  me.    Effective  and  youthful 

is  this  smartly  fashioned  model,  with  its 
simple  artistic  lines,  and  comfortable 
new  sleeve.  One  could  wear  the  blouse 
with  any  slip  or  foundation  skirt.  As 
here  shown  It  is  combined  with  u  smart 
two-piece  skirt.  As  illustrated,  the 
blouse  may  be  finished  with  the  fulness 
held  by  the  belt  in  straight  line  effect, 
or  blouscd  over  a  sash  or  girdle  of  silk 
or  ribbon  with  loop  and  enas  at  the  side 
or  a  smart  bow  over  the  back.  Beaded 
crepo  and  charmeuse  will  be  attractive 
for  this  style.  Crepe-de-chine,  taffeta, 
serge,  velours  and  duvetyn  are  also  good. 
The  blouse,  3840,  is  cut  in  sizes  34,  36,  38, 
40,  42,  44  and  46  inches  bust  measure.  It 
requires  3%  yards  of  40-inch  material 
for  a  medium  size.  The  skirt,  3823,  is 
cut  in  sizes  26,  28,  30,  32,  34,  36  and  38 
Inches  waist  measure.  The  width  of  the 
skirt  at  the  foot  is  about  2%  yards.  It 
requires  2?i  yards  of  44-inch  material 
for  a  medium  size.  If  desired  the  blouse 
may  be  finished  in  skirt  length,  thus 
forming  a  very  pleasing  chemise  dress. 
Any  slip  or  skirt  may  be  used  In  place 
of  the  skirt  Illustrated.  This  illustration 
calls  for  TWO  separate  patterns. 

3820 — Splendid  Model  for  a  Junior. 
This  long-waisted  froi  k  is  Just  right  for 
the  growing  girl.  It  lends  itself  well  to 
any  of  the  materials  now  in  vogue,  and 
may  be  trimmed  with  braid,  embroidery, 
braiding  or  contrasting  material.  The 
sleeve  may  be  finished  in  wrist  or  in 
elbow  Ungth,.  The  waist  fulness  may  be 
held  with  a  belt. -sash  or  string  girdle. 
Pattern  cut  in  sizes  12,  14  and  16  years. 
A  14-year  size  requires  3%  yards  of  36- 
inch  material. 

3815 — Popular  One-Piece  Mode).  This 
makes  a  very  comfortable  school  dress 
and  one  especially  attractive  for  slender 
figures.  One  could  have  this  in  striped 
or  checked  gingham,  serge,  prunella, 
velvet,  taffeta,  poplin,  twill  or  jersey 
cloth.  Pattern  is  cut  in  sizes  8,  10.  12 
and  14  years.  '  A  12-year  size  requires 
3%  yards  of  44 -inch  material. 

3811 — Practical  Work  Apron.  For  any- 
thing that  spells  service  or  occupation, 
this  model  will  prove  convenient  and 
comfortable  as  a  protector  for  the  dress 
over  which  it  may  be  worn.  Gingham, 
percale,  sateen,  rubberized  cloth,  sanitas, 
drill,  repp,  lawn,  crash,  cretonne  and 
calico  are  all  good  materials  for  this 
style.  The  under-arm  closing  simplifies 
laundering.  Cut  in  sizes,  small,  34 — 36; 
medium,  38—40;  large,  42—44;  extra 
large,  46 — 48  inches  bust  measure.  Me- 
dium size  requires  3y8  yards  of  36-inch 
material. 

3812  —  New     Straight     Line  Frock. 

Charming  simplicity  is  featured  in  this 
pleasing  style.  The  panels  add  length 
and  becoming  fullness.  The  closing  is 
invisible  at  the  left  side  of  the  front 
panel.  This  is  a  good  design  for  remod- 
eling. Satin  and  serge,  plain  and  fig- 
ured silk  could  be  here  combined.  As 
illustrated,  Canton  crepe,  in  a  new  shade 
of  brown,  was  used,  with  a  decoration  of 
novelty  braid.  Cut  in  sizes  16,  18,  20 
years.  An  18-year  size  requires  4% 
yards  of  27-inch  material. 


New  Fashion  Catalogue. 
The  new  Spring  and  Summer  1922 
fashion  catalogue  is  ready  for  distribu- 
tion. The  cost  is  15c.  This  catalogue 
contains  500  designs  of  ladies',  misses' 
and  children's  patterns,  showing  colored 
plates  and  giving  a  concise  and  com- 
prehensive article  on  dressmaking  and 
also  some  points  for  the  needle.  Var- 
ious simple  stitches  are  illustrated  and 
there  are  valuable  hints  to  the  home 
dressmaker.  The  catalogue  is  unusual- 
ly complete-  and  up  to  date  and  is  being 
sold  at  the  old  rate  of  15  cents.  Send 
silver  or  stamps  with  order  to  Pattern 
Department,  Western  Farm  Life,  Den- 
ver, Colo. 

Who's  Pattern  Order? 
Order  for  patterns  3258,  medium,  and 
3302-36,  Salt  Lake  City,  has  been  re- 
ceived, but  the  writer  failed  to  sign 
name.  Kindly  send  us  name  and  ad- 
dress and  patterns  will  then  be  ordered. 

What  Is  the  Future  Prospect  for 
Land  Values? 

(Continued  from  Page  5). 
last  figures  a  year  ago.  The  chart  shows 
only  the  decline  in  the  official  estimate. 

What  will  be  the  future  course  of 
land  prices?  Will  the  decline  now  un- 
der way  continue,  or  will  values  become 
stabilized  around  the  present  level,  or 
will  the  upward  course  be  resumed? 

At  the  present  time  land  values  are 
unsettled,  with  few  farms  changing 
hands.  No  one  wishes  to  purchase  land 
at  high  prices  if  farm  products  are  to 
stay  "down.  Land  has  declined  much 
less  than  grain  and  livestock.  The  old 
relationship  which  existed  from  1899  to 
1914  has  been  lost.  Cash  rents  for  1921 
are  probably  50  per  cent  higher  than 
before  the  war,  while  prices  paid  to. 
farmers  for  their  products  are  no  higher 
than  the  pre-war  level.  Land  and  rents 
must  come  down,  or  farm  products 
must  go  up. 

Looking  far  ahead,  it  is  not  improb- 
able that  land  prices  sometime  will  re- 
turn again  to  the  high  point  at  the  crest 
of  the  boom.  Population  will  become 
more  dense,  the  demand  for  farm  prod- 
ucts will  increase,  methods  of  farming 
will  become  more  effective,  permanent 
improvement  will  be  constructed  on  the 
farms  and  in  the  community.  These 
and  most  of  the  other  factors  which 
helped  to  advance  land  prices  in  the 
'  past  will  continue  to  operate.    But  a 


DESSERT — to  be  right — should  not  be  a  heavy 
course.    It  should  be  light  and  easy  to  digest, 
and  at  the  same  time,  good. 

That  is  Jcll-O.  It  rounds  out  a  meal  with  a  satis- 
fying sweet  touch  that  appeals  to  every  member  of  the 
family.  A  pleasant  dessert  makes  the  entire  meal 
seem  "special."    It  is  remembered  for  a  long  time. 


The  American  Offices 
and  Factory  of  the  Qen- 
esee Pure  Food  Company 
are  at  Le  Roy,  New  York, 
in  the  famous  Qenesee 
Valley  Country. 


The  Offices  and  Factory 
of  The  Qenesee  Pure 
Food  Company  of  Can- 
ada, Ltd.,  are  at  Bridge- 
burg,  Ontario,  on  the 
Niagara  River. 


cJELL-0 

(Lsimerica's  Most  Famous  T)essert 


generation  or  two  may  be  required  be- 
fore the  level  of  land  prices  of  a  year 
ago  is  restored. 

Land  Values  Absorb  "Profits." 
As  we  have  seen,  any  factor  which  in- 
creases profits  in  farming  tends  ulti- 
mately to  raise  the  price  of  land.  Such 
increases  in  land  value  necessarily  raise 
the  land  charges  in  the  form  of  interest 
and  taxes  to  be  counted  in  subsequent 
costs  of  production.  These  charges  in 
turn  tend  to  swallow  up  what  would 
have  been  profits.  As  a  result,  over 
long  periods  farming  seldom  shows  any 
"profits"  above  costs  of  production,  even 
though  land  values  may  be  rising  all  the 
time  and  the  net  worth  of  fanners  may 
show  a  big  increase.  This,  by  the  way, 
is  one  of  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome 
in  a  "cost-plus"  plan  as  applied  to  farm- 
ing. 

The  tendency  for  land  values  to  ad- 
vance and  absorb  the  lion's  share  of  any 
economic  betterments  in  the  position  of 
the  farmer,  is  almost  as  old  as  agricul- 
ture itself.  Some  students  of  rural 
economy  even  claim  that  farm  poverty 
is  due  chiefly  to  overcapitalization  of 
the  land.  It  is  not  difficult  to  plead  the 
farmer's  defense  in  the  matter,  as  the 
tendency  would  express  itself  through 
speculative  buyers  of  land  no  matter 
what  actual  working  farmers  should  do 
to  prevent  it. 

We  can  be  sure  also  from  a  practical 
viewpoint  that,  as  long  as  our  present 
economic  scheme  of  land  tenure  per- 
sists, this  tendency  on  the  part  of  land 
values  will  remain.  For  example,  the 
measures  now  being  devised  by  farm 
organizations  in  marketing,  legislation, 
finance  or  otherwise  to  improve  the 
farmers'  position  will  exert  an  influence 
in  the  direction  of  sustaining  or  advan- 
cing land  values. 

It  may  be  possible,  however,  to  cor- 
rect one  troublesome  factor.  Farmers 
in  the  past  have  been  prone  to  under- 
estimate costs  of  production  aside  from 
rent,  and  thus  to  overestimate  the  earn- 
ing capacity  of  the  land  itself.  They 
have  overlooked  the  labor  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  family,  or  depreciation  on 
buildings,  machinery,  and  even  depre- 
ciation of  the  land  itself.  With  these 
items  excluded  or  counted  at  less  than 
their  full  worth,  tost  marks  which  were 
too  low  were- obtained,  and  farmers  have 
been  willing  to  pay  too  much  for  land. 


A  better  understanding  of  farm  ac- 
countancy so  that  the  full  economic  cost 
of  production  will  be  appreciated, 
should  help  to  correct  the  habit  of  over- 
estimating what  land  is  worth. 

Putting  the  price  of  land  too  high 
harms  chiefly  the  farmer.  The  sufferers 
from  the  aftermath  of  the  recent  land 
boom  are  the  young  people,  the  renters, 
and  others  of  small  means  who  invested 
their  savings  in  land  under  the  mis- 
taken notion  that  prices  would  stay 
high  indefinitely  and  whose  finances 
were  snuffed  out  by  the  decline  in  both 
farm  products  and  farm  lands.  Other 
farmers  may  have  had  their  taxes  ad- 
vanced and  there  may  be  still  other  dis- 
advantages which  will  persist  for  a 
while.  On  the  other  hand,  no  actual 
farmer  is  harmed  if  his  land  is  priced 
too  low,  nor  is  society  the  loser. 

Actual  farmers  do  not  want  land  val- 
ues to  be  higher  than  the  price  of  farm 
products  justifies,  after  all  the  other 
elements  in  the  full  economic  cost  of 
production  are  satisfied.  Nor  is  it  de- 
sirable that  they  should  receive  a  part 
of  their  income  from  farming  in  the 
form  of  a  gradual  advance  in  land  val- 
ues, if  these  values  advance  above  the 
point  at  which  the  prevailing  cash  or 
crop-share  rent  will  pay  taxes  and  a 
fair  rate  of  interest  on  the  valuation. 
The  farmer  or  landowner  whose  land, 
purchased  for  $50  an  acre,  later  rises 
to  $250,  is  better  off  even  if  he  gets 
only  2  per  cent  on  the  higher  valuation; 
but  when  he  retires  and  the  land  is 
bought  by  a  farmer  who  must  pay  for 
it  from  the  produce,  this  man  must 
labor  unduly  hard  and  pull  his  family 
and  himself  down  to  a  low  standard  of 
living.   He  is  the  individual  who  is  hurt. 

In  brief,  there  ate  factors  at  work 
which  will  again  advance  land  values  in 
the  United  States,  but  it  is  highly  un- 
desirable that  they  should  advance 
more  rapidly  than  the  earning  power  of 
the  land  really  justifies. 


This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  articles 
by  Mr.  Gusler.  The  next  will  appear  In 
an  early  issue. — Editor. 


Jacksing:  "What's  de  keerless-like 
ideah  of  appearin'  in  public  wif  yo' 
pants  suppohted  by  on'y  half  a  pair  o' 
suspenders,  big  boy?" 

Johnsing:  "Where'at  does  yo*  get  dar 
stuff?  Dis  here  innovation  am  a  Sam 
Browne  suspender,  fellah!" 
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Frantz^s  Famous  Winter-Laying  Leghorns 


500  Pullets  Laid  22,660  Eggs/w|iH? 

(While  other  breeds  and  strains  were  boarding  free.) 

We  sold  the  eggs  on  the  market  for  $1,400  and  produced  them  with 
$250  worth  of  feeds.  $1,150  Profit  in  3  Months.  They  \VM  Do  the  Same 
for  You,  as  they  have  done  for  Thousands  and  Thousands  'of  others. 


Mrs.  Kelly  McEndoffer,  Denver,  sold 
$2,100  worth  of  eggs  from  325  pullets 
in  one  year. 

A.  V.  Brooks,  California,  gave  our 
stock  a  trial  last  year.  It  proved  more 
than  good,  and  this  season  he  wired 
for  7,200  hatching  eggs. 

A  Kansas  City  man  sold  $75  worth 


of  eggs  daily  in  winter  from  less  than 
2,000  pullets;  feed  cost  per  day,  $20. 

E.  Lambuth,  Canon  City,  also  sold 
$2,200  worth  of  winter  its*  from  750 
pullets  in  4  months. 

J.  L.  Safeblade,  Illinois,  gathered 
246  eggs  in  December  from  12  pullets 


We  have  more  than  proven  our  claims,  and  if  you  want  the  WINTER 
EGGS  AND  BIG  PROFITS  you  MUST  HAVE  FRANTZ'S  WINTER  LAY- 
ING LEGHORNS.  RESULTS  ARE  CERTAIN  when  purchased  direct  * 
from  us.  GUARANTEED  FERTILE  HATCHING  EGGS  and  50,000 
STRONG  CHICKS  alive  at  your  door  at  prices  you  are  SURE  to  make  big 
profits.   Come  and  see  us.  Write 

Osee  C.  Frantz,  Box  F,  Rocky  Ford,  Colo. 


Blakeland  Business  Leghorns. 

This  flock  of  100  pullets  laid  80  eggs  several  days  in  succession  during  zero 
weather.  24  pullets-  from  same  strain,  hatched  May  15,  laid  their  first  egg 
when  4  months  and  18  days  old.  They  laid  a  total  of  4,804  eggs  in  365  days. 
These  eggs  brought  $191.92.  or  $8.33  average  per  bird.  The  highest  record 
pullet  from  that  flock  produced  272  eggs.  Our  highest  record  pullet  for  1921 
laid  292  eggs.  The  foundation  for  Much  n  bunlnexn  cannot  be  bought  for  a 
moiik.  Our  prli  is  ore  reasonable.  I.rl  (tl.'iki-Iand  start  you  right.  Blakeland 
stand*  for  Quality  FIRST,  LAST,  ALWAYS! 

BLAKELAND  EXHIBITION  LEGHORNS 
BLAKELAND  BUSINESS  LEGHORNS 

Write  for  Catalogue  B. 

BLAKELAND  FARMS,  Littleton,  Colo. 


Order  Now  for 


EGGS  OR  BABY  CHICKS 


From  Our  Bred-to-Lay 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 


The  FOWLER  EGG  FARM  STRAIN  OF  LEGHORNS  Las  been  bred  for  eggs,  Hoganized  and 
type-tented  for  so  many  years  that  they  will  give  you  a  LAKOER  FLOCK-  AVERAOK  of  big 

whit i-  eggx  and  make  you  more  real  money  than  any  other 
strain  of  Leghorns  in  the  west.  Our  customers  say  so  when 
sending  back  year  after  year  for  more  eggs  and  chicks  from 
Th"  Fowler  Kgg  Farm.  A  chstomer  at  Avondalc,  Colo., 
write*:  "Can  1  get  f>00  chicks  in  March?  I  bought  500 
from  you  last  year;  raised  238  pullets  and  221  cockerels. 
I  had  2,000  chicks  in  all  from  four  other  poultry  farms. 
Your  chicks  were  by  far  the  best  and  healthiest  that  I  re- 
ceived. I  cannot  say  too  much  for  the  QUALITY  of  your 
stock ;  they  are  just  as  fine  as  can  be  had."  These  kind  of 
letters  and  repeat  orders  are  what  count.  There  is  a  reason, 
yearn  af  careful  breeding  and  selecting  lor  increased  egg  produc* 
tlon  we  have  developed  a  strain  of  extra  large  Leghorns  that  lay  big  white  eggs.  Our  pullets 
mature  quick,  many  laying  at  4  months  and  18  days  and  weighing  4  to  !>  pounds  in  less  than 
f>  months.  The  long  deep  bodied  kind  with  large  looped  and  folding  combs.  You  cannot  get 
better  laying  »U><  k  at  twice  our  prices,  no  matter  where  you  go.  Write  for  Catalog,*  prices 
and  facts  from  cuxtomers  before  you  buy  eggs  or  chicks.    Its  free  and  tells  all.  Write 

FOWLER  EGG  FARM,  Route  1-B,  Fowler,  Colo. 


getFOWLER  EGG 
i  FARM 

LEGHORNS 
ron  EGGS 


SUNRISE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Rred  for  heavy  winter  '-KK  production,  and  they  do  It.  100  pullets  laid  In  the 
three  winter  month*  4.81s  eggt,  and  better  results  later.  You  can  do  the 
flame  when  the  winter  egg  In  bred  In  thorn.  (live  our  winter-laying  Leghorns 
a  chance,  and  you  will  be  convinced.  Write  now  and  fret  our  price  list  on 
guaranteed  fertile  hutching  eggs  and  husky  strong  baby  chicks  that  will 
live,  from  frco  rang'  flocks.  We  have  a  few  matured  cockerels  for  this  year'a 
breeding  for  sale  from  $2  up  to  $5. 

HI  \HINK  I'OM/TltY  FARM. 
I'.  W.  Ntnnbrldcr  St  Non,  l«.  It.  .1,  lloeky   Colo. 


Profitable  Farm  Poultry 

W.  E.  VAPLON. 

Questions  about  the  farm  flock  promptly  answered  by 

letter.  Free  advice  on  all  phases  of  poultry  production. 
Address  all  inquiries  to  Poultry  Department,  Western 
Farm  Life,  Denver,  Colorado. 


"Mamma,  where  do  eggs  come  from?" 
"From  the  chickens,  my  dear." 
"Well,  mamma,  that's  funny;  papa 
said  that  chickens  came  from  eggs." 


Remember  that  the  early-hatched 
chicks  come  from  the  early  eggs  and 
consequently  are  liable  to  be  more  vig- 
orous than  the  later  ones. 


A  young  married  woman  who  moved 
into  the  country  considered  the  keeping 
of  hens  a  pleasant  and  profitable  under- 
taking. As  she  grew  more  absorbed  in 
the  pursuit  her  enthusiasm  increased. 

During  one  of  her  animated  descrip- 
tions of  her  success  a  friend  inquired: 
"Are  your  birds  good  laying  hens?" 

"Oh,  yes,"  she  replied,  in  a  delighted 
tone,  "they  haven't  laid  a  bad  egg  yet!" 


If  for  any  reason  you  are  medicating 
the  drinking  water  for  your  laying 
hens,  it  is  always  well  to  add  the  mate- 
rial to  the  water  early  in  the  morning. 
About  10  or  11  o'clock  remove  the  med- 
icated water  and  provide  pure  water. 
By  doing  this  the  hens  which .  do  not 
drink  enough  of  the  medicated  water 
will  not  go  thirsty  long  enough  to  seri- 
ously reduce  their  egg  production. 


There  is  nearly  always  a  tendency 
when  good  profits  have  been  obtained 
from  a  flock  of  hens  to  overcrowd  them 
in  the  houses.  If  a  house  will  accom- 
modate comfortably  a  flock  of  75  hens, 
these  usually  will  give  as  great  a  total 
profit  as  125  in  the  same  house.  Keep 
this  in  mind  when  planning  for  an  in- 
crease in  the  size  of  the  poultry  busi- 
ness on  the  farm. 


Skimmed  milk  is  one  of  the  best  pos- 
sible additions  to  the  ration  for  either 
grown  hens  or  baby  chicks  and  it  can 
be  given  either  sweet  or  sour,  but  it  is 
usually  best  to  use  sour  milk.  The  prin- 
ciple reason  is  that  it  stays  "as  is"  bet- 
ter than  sweet  milk.  The  difficulty  is 
in  changing  from  sweet  to  sour  and 
back  again.  Regardless  of  whether  you 
feed  sweet  or  sour  milk  the  containers 
should  always  be  kept  clean. 


Hen  Has  Sore  Feet. 

I  have  a  buff  Leg-horn  hen  that  has 
sore  feet  all  the  time.  They  are  puffed 
and  hard  corns  on  the  outside  and  when 
I  gouge  them  out  they  bleed.  She  has 
been  this  way  three  or  four  months.  I 
think  she  is  very  fat  and  seems  healthy 
in  every  way  except  her  feet.  It  is  sandy 
around  here  and  my  chicken  house  has 
a  dirt  floor  and  I  keep  ashes  on  the 
ground,  so  I  don't  know  where  she  could 
hurt  her  feet  by  jumping  on  hard  ground. 
I  hope  you  can  give  me  a  remedy.  I  also 
had  one  or  two  hens  bothered  with  diar- 
rhea this  fall.  Is  there  any  cure  for  it? 
— E.  N.  L.,  New  Mexico. 

Probably  the  sore  feet  were  caused 
by  bruising,  most  likely  by  jumping 
from  a  height  on  a  rock,  or  by  a  cut; 
constant  jumping  from  the  roost  ag- 
gravated the  wound.  The  only  thing 
we  can  suggest  is  to  place  the  hen  in  a 
box  or  coop  where  there  are'  no  roosts 
until  the  swellings  are  entirely  gone 
and  the  wounds  healed.  In  case  of  an 
epidemic  of  diarrhea  in  the  flock  give  a 
teaspoonful  of  Epsom  salts,  in  mash, 
to  every  three  grown  fowls  every  other 
clay  for  a  week.  Have  broken  charcoal 
before  the  flock  all  the  time.— W.  E.  V 


Starting  in  Chicken  Business. 
I  am  thinking  of  going  into  the  chick- 
en business  in  a  small  way  and  wondered 
if  you  could  tell  me  whece  to  get  some 
literature  on  the  subject.  Thought  pos- 
sibly the  college  had  published  some  bul- 
letins that  are  available.  I'll  need  all 
the  information  I  can  get,  as  I  know 
very  little  about  chickens. — I.  W.  V., 
Conejos  County,  Colo. 

Write  to  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, Washington,  D.  C,  also  the  State 
Agricultural  College,  Ft.  Collins,  Colo., 
asking  them  for  all  their  bulletins  bear- 
ing on  the  subject  of  poultry.  These 
will  give  you  much  information.  Expe- 
rience will  give  you  more,  especially 
the  experience  of  others,  and  we 
would  advise  a  visit  to  operating 
poultry  plants  before  investing  too 
heavily.  Will  be  glad  to  give  you  any 
information  we  may  have. — W.  E.  V. 


When  Should  1'ullets  Lay? 

How  old  should  pullets  be  before  they 
in-  to  lay?  Wlin  I  Mil'  I  he  proper  grains 
ind  feeds  to  give  them  In  the  winter 
time?  I  have  25  pullets  hatched  Inst 
June.  Tin  y  are  the  Rhode  Island  Reds 
and  Leghorn  mixed.  My  hen  house  Is 
10x12.  warm,  wllh  light.  They  also  run 
in  the  barn  during  cold,  snowy  days. 


When  the  weather  is  nice  they  have  a 
large  corral  to  run  in  and  scratch.  These 
hens  are  all  healthy  and  I  see  no  reason 
why  they  have  not  started  laying. — W. 
R.  M.,  Wyoming. 

Pullets  must  be  fully  developed  be- 
fore they  will  do  the  egg  basket  much 
good.  They  should  be  hatched  in  late 
March  or  early  April  and  be  given  the 
best  of  care  to  get  into  full  lay  in  No- 
vember and  December,  in  your  country. 
Feed  wheat  and  corn,  root  crops  or  al- 
falfa leaves,  milk  or  some  form  of  meat. 
Whole  grain  in  litter  to  induce  exercise, 
ground  grains  in  the  form  of  a  warm, 
wet  mash.  Pullets  may  be  fed  liberally. 
— W.  E.  V. 


Weight  of  Ducks  and  Geese. 

Where  can  I  get  large  Toulouse  geese 
and  ganders?  What  should  be  the  weight 
of  each  of  them  to  be  as  large  as  they 
should  be  to  be  purebreds?  Also,  where 
can  I  get  the  mammoth  white  Pekin 
ducks  and  drakes? — T.  E.  T„  Saguache 
County,  Colo. 

You  will  be  perfectly  safe  in  order 
ing  stock  advertised  in  Western  Farr 
Life.   We  are  giving  you  the  weight- 
called  for  by  the  American  Poultry  As 

sociation: 

Toulouse  Geese — Adult  gander,  25 
lbs.;  young  gander,  20  lbs.;  adult  goose, 
20  lbs.;  young  goose,  16  lbs. 

Pekin  Ducks — Adult  drake,  9  lbs.; 
young  drake,  8  lbs.;  adult  duck.  8  lbs.; 
young  duck,  7  lbs. — W.  E.  V. 


•    Egg-Producing  Feeds. 

Of  what  food  value  as  far  as  egg  pro- 
duction is  concerned,  are  turnips,  beets 
and  rutabagas,  and  how  should  they  be 
fed — cooked  or  raw?  Will  bones  that 
have  been  cooked,  then  ground,  aid  ma- 
terially in  egg  production? — E.  M.  J., 
Wyoming. 

I  am  quoting  the  figures  showing  the 
dry  matter,  nutrient  and  fuel  value  in 
the  vegetables  you  mention  in  your  let- 
ter; also  the  nutritive  ratio.  In  com- 
parison to  this,  I  am  quoting  the  fig- 
ures for  corn  and  wheat: 

Dry  Oarbo- 

Matter.     Ash.  Protein,  hydrates. 

Turnips   095      .008  .0081  .0646 

Beets  091       .010  .0103  .0565 

Wheat   895       .018  .1023  .6921 

Corn  891      .015  .0714  .6618 

^  Fuel  Nutritive 

Fat.  Value.  Ratio. 

Turnips   0011  1.40        1:8.3  I 

Beets  0011  1.29        1:5.7  5 

Wheat   0618  1548        1:7.1  . 

Corn   0497  1572  1:10.8 

In  our  estimation,  the  big  value  of 
vegetables  in  the  diet  is  in  their  succu- 
lence and  in  the  variety  they  offer,  espe- 
cially where  they  must  take  the  place 
of  greens  of  summer.  We  certainly  like 
cooked  vegetables  as  a  winter  feed  and 
mixed  with  ground  grains.  The  only 
objection  we  have  is  the  labor  involved. 
Where  labor  is  an  item  to  be  considered, 
we  would  feed  them  raw  entirely, 
throwing  the  vegetables  in  whole  and 
compelling  the  fowls  to  cut  them  up 
themselves.  Anything  that  can  be  fed 
fowls  that  adds  to  the  variety  is  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  an  aid  to  filling  the 
egg  basket.  On  the  other  hand,  all  the 
foods  and  variety  in  the  world  given  to 
hens  at  this  time  of  year  will  not  do 
much  toward  that  end,  and  where  forced 
feeding  is  practiced,  will  cause  more  or 
less  damage.  Do  not  misunderstand  us. 
We  mean  that  the  egg  basket  must  be 
taken  care  of  at  this  season  of  the  year 
by  the  pullet,  the  hen  being  out  of  com- 
mission for  the  next  two  or  three 
months;  and  where  hens  and  pullets 
run  together  in  the  same  flock,  and  the 
pullets  are  forced  for  egg  produc- 
tion by  heavy  feeding,  especially  if  the 
feed  given  is  easily  obtained  by  them, 
an  overfed  condition  must  prevail  in 
hens.  It  is  exactly  the  same  condition 
as  would  obtain  in  a  herd  of  dairy  cat- 
tle, where  cows  giving  heavy  flow  of 
milk  are  fed  heavily  for  that  milk,  and 
the  cows  that  are  dry  are  given  the 
same  heavy  feeding. 


Rig  Idaho  Poultry  Record. 

A  profit  of  $6.88  a  hen  was  obtained 
from  a  flock  of  White  Leghorns  owned 
by  Wm.  Pyle  of  Gooding,  Idaho,  ac- 
cording to  the  county  agent  of  Gooding 
county.  This  is  an  unusual  record  and 
is  probably  more  than  the  average  farm 
poultry  producer  can  expect,  but  it  in- 
dicates the  possibilities  with  well-bred 
poultry  given  proper  care. 

This  flock  of  72  hens  laid  in  the  240- 
day  period  ending  August  31,  1921, 
12,173  eggs,  an  average  of  170  a  hen. 
The  records  of  receipts  show  9,090  egg3 
sold,  $268.27;  1,424  eggs  used  on  the 
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table,  $32.80;  330  day-old  chicks,  $57.60; 
220  fries  sold,  $114.90;  27  fries  for  ta- 
ble, $12.85;  30  capons  on  hand,  $18.00; 
205  pullets  on  hand,  $153.75,  a  total  of 
$658.07.  The  total  feed  bill,  including 
milk,  was  $133.90;  44  gallons  of  kero- 
sene used  for  incubators  and  brooders, 
$14.00;  incidentals,  $10.30,  a  total  of 
$16120,  leaving  a  profit  of  $496.87. 
Labor  and  interest  on  equipment  are 
not  included  in  the  expense. 


Farm  Poultry  Producers  Tell  of 
Their  Successes. 

(Continued  from  Page  4.) 
to  the  chicken  house,  the  broody  hens 
irere  set  in  the  barn. 

We  got  260  chickens  from  360  effs. 
Seven  settings  were  a  total  failure  due 
:o  work  which  was  done  near  the  nests, 
listurbing  the  hens.  There  was  very 
ittle  disease  among  the  baby  chicks 
which  were  raised  with  hens,  the  hens 
jeing  confined  in  coops  while  the  chicks 
lad  the  run  of  the  bam.  I  lost  some, 
>ut  weather  became  warmer  early  in 
April  and  I  was  able  to  get  them  out- 
Joors  more  and  they  did  splendidly  aft- 
srwards  and  I  lost  very  few. 

Using  the  barn  was  not  satisfactory 
md  I  decided  to  double  the  capacity  of 
my  chickens  house.  We  now  have  a 
louse  48x14  feet.  The  original  24-foot 
portion  I  now  use  as  a  laying  house, 
3x14  feet  as  a  brooder  room,  and  16x14 
feet  for  turkeys.  In  the  spring  when 
[  have  only  the  breeding  turkeys  I  par- 
tition off  a  space  from  that  room  for 
my  setting  hens.  I  now  have  three  set- 
ting there.  Two  others  came  off  Jan- 
uary 21  with  twenty  chicks,  which  I 
have  moved  into  the  brooder  room.  The 
work  this  spring  will  be  much  easier 
md  more  effective  than  last. 

From  my  flock  of  260  baby  chicks  200 
:sme  to  maturity.  I  do  not  feed  my 
:hicks  till  they  are  48  hours  old,  then 
[  give  rolled  oats,  hershey  seed,  cracked 
:orn,  and  kafir  when  they  are  a  little 
jlder.  Grit,  water,  skim  milk  and  bran 
ire  before  them  all  the  time  with  plenty 
if  fine  litter  to  scratch  in  and  I  get 
them  outdoors  as  soon  as  possible.  The 
dens  are  powdered  every  week  with 
sodium  fluoride  and  the  coops  are  dis- 
infected every  two  weeks.  I  have  never 
ased  an  incubator  or  brooder,  as  my 
Sock  has  not  as  yet  been  too  large  to 
dandle  with  hens. 

The  laying  hens  have  a  stock  of  her- 
jhey  grass  near  the  chicken  house, 
where  they  can  scratch  the  greater  part 
[>f  the  year.  They  also  feed  around  the 
stacks  of  kafir,  cane,  and  com,  and 
where  the  cattle  are  fed.  I  always  scat- 
ter a  basket  of  kafir  heads  in  the  litter 
of  their  house  at  night  so  they  will  have 
scratching  to  do  in  the  morning  before 
they  are  let  out,  which  is  not  very 
early  on  account  of  coyotes.  When  the 
temperature  is  hovering  around  zero  I 
keep  them  in  all  day  and  feed  kafir  and 
hershey  in  the  morning  and  com  in  the 
afternoon,  giving  them  tepid  water  in- 
stead of  cold.  The  water  pails  are 
washed  out  every  morning  and  scalded 
occasionally.  There  is  oyster  shell  and 
skimmed  milk  before  them  all  the  time 
and  ground,  potato  parings  and  citron 
cut  up  small  for  greens.  They  get  plen- 
ty of  charcoal  from  the  ashes  I  carry 
out.  The  dropping  boards  are  cleaned 
every  morning  so  there  are  no  bad  odors 
or  dampness.  The  houses  are  sprayed 
frequently  to  keep  down  mites. 

I  lost  only  three  hens  during  the  year 
from  disease,  two  with  acute  diari'hea 
during  a  hot  spell  and  one  with  some 
slow  wasting  disease. 

My  plans  and  hopes  for  the  coming 
year  are  to  try  hard  to  do  as  well  in 
proportion  with  150  hens  as  I  did  last 
year  with  90,  to  raise  if  possible  twenty 
puliets  so  that  I  may  start  the  next 
year  with  300  hens.  I  never  keep  hens 
more  than  two  years.  I  band  them 
every  other  year  so  that  the  2-year-old 
ones  can  he  marketed  before  legbanding 
the  pullets.  I  get  fresh  blood  into  the 
flock  every  year,  usually  by  getting 
some  hatching  eggs  from  a  reliable 
breeder.  I  have  made  arrangements 
this  year  to  sell  direct  to  a  Denver  re- 
tailer who  bought  from  one  of  my 
neighbors  last  year  and  so  hope  to  make 
a  better  profit.— Mrs.  E.  K.  Fowler, 
Cheyenne  Wells,  Colo. 


Chickens  Kept  the  Family. 

THIRD  PRIZE  LETTER. 
After  seven  years  of  experience  with 
poultry  I  am  convinced  there  is  money 
n>  the  business  and  that  elaborate  build- 
mgs  are  not  essential,  though  com- 
fortable draught-proof,  well  ventilated 
buildings  with  plenty  Of  floor  space,  are 
M  necessary  as  standard  bred-to-lay 
stock.  Entering  the  winter  of  1918 
with  300  hens,  I  sold  above  feeding  and 
otter  expenses  that  winter  and  the 
spiing  and  summer  following,  market 


eggs,  chickens,  baby  chicks  and  setting 

eggs  amounting  to  $596.47. 

The  following  winter  I  tried  to  keep 
400  hens  in  the  same  building  and  found 
it  didn't  pay.  You  cannot  crowd  them! 
I  find  that  to  get  results  I  must  have 
good  stock  and  comfortable  buildings,  a 
variety  of  grains,  feed  a  mash,  an 
abundance  of  clean  water  and  last  but 
not  least,  the  Hens  must  be  kept  busy 
and  happy. 

Seven  years  ago  I  bought  100  pure- 
bred Brown  Leghorn  setting  eggs  and 
hatched  out  nine  chicks,  three  of  which 
were  pullets.  The  following  spring, 
1916,  I  put  a  splendid  cockerel  from  a 
heavy  laying  strain  with  the  pullets  and 
raised  48  pullets.  That  fall  we  moved 
to  a  dry  land  farm  about  fifteen  miles 
southeast  of  Greeley,  Colo.  The  only 
hen  house  on  the  place  was  a  half  dug- 
out 16x14  feet,  in  poor  condition.  Hus- 
band was  busy  and  had  neither  interest 
nor  faith  in  chickens  as  our  mixed  flock 
had  scarcely  paid  for  their  board,  so  I 
knew  if  anything  was  done  with  that 
building  I'd  have  to  do  it  myself. 

While  hubby  was  away  from  home  I 
banked  that  building  to  the  eaves  with 
dirt,  and  covered  the  large  south  win- 
dow with  netting.  I  then  covered  the 
floor  with  a  foot  of  bright  straw  and 
put  the  little  brown  hens  in  their  new 
home.  I  fed  them  equal  parts  of 
cracked  com,  wheat,  and  barley,  in  the 
litter  twice  a  day  and  kept  a  mash  of 
equal  parts  of  bran,  shorts,  corn  meal 
and  ground  oats  before  them  at  all 
times.  I  fed  milk  instead  of  meat 
scraps  and  prefer  it  now.  For  greens  1 
used  steamed  alfalfa  leaves  and  man- 
gels alternately. 

Oyster  shell  and  charcoal  I  fed  in 
hoppers  and  on  cold  days  I  was  careful 
to  see  that  the  chill  was  off  their  water. 
And  how  those  hens  did  lay  while  all 
the  neighbors'  hens  were  loafing!  In 
the  spring  I  had  more  unsolicited  orders 
for  stock  and  setting  eggs  than  I  could 
fill,  so  I  determined  to  hatch  out  all  the 
chicks  possible. 

Husband  was  skeptical,  but  he  built 
me  a  scratch  pen  10x10  feet  adjoining 
the  half  dugout  an  the  west  and  into  it 
the  following  fall  I  put  200  hens  and 
fancied  my  fortune  made.  Alas!  I  had 
much  to  learn.  Those  hens  didn't  lay 
at  all,  though  I  followed  my  former 
methods  as  to  feeding.  Soon  roup  broke 
out  among  them  and  I  lost  100  hens. 
The  following  summer  1918  I  coaxed 
husband  to  build  me  a  hen  house  and 
he  finally  consented,  using  some  sec- 
ond hand  lumber.  When  it  was  finished 
I  could  see  daylight  through  it  any- 
whei'e,  so  I  covered  it  with  tar  paper 
and  banked  the  north  side  with  dirt. 
This  building  was  10x20  feet,  open 
front. 

My  baby  chicks  I  hatch  with  an  in- 
cubator and  raise  with  a  coal-burning 
brooder  stove.  I  remove  them  from  the 
incubator  when  they  are  24  hours  old, 
and  when  they  are  48  hours  old  feed 
them  sour  milk.  This  does  away  with 
bowel  trouble.  Their  first  feed,  two 
hours  later,  consists  of  hard  boiled  eggs, 
infertile  eggs  from  the  incubator,  and 
equal  parts  of  bran  and  chop.  When 
they  are  a  week  old  I  begin  feeding  any 
good  commercial  chick  feed. 

I  feed  all  the  cut  alfalfa  they  will 
eat  daily.  Husband  now  says,  "Yes, 
chickens  pay.  They  have  kept  the  fam- 
ily during  the  hail  and  drouth  for  the 
last  three  years." — Mrs.  Maude  Hanson, 
La  Salle,  Colo. 


Angora  Goats  Clear  Brush. 

The  Angora  goat,  disease  resistant, 
thriving  on  the  twigs,  buds,  and  leaves 
of  brush  and  on  other  detrimental 
plants,  and  supplying  excellent  meat 
and  highly  useful  hair  and  skins,  is  still 
unknown  to  most  people  of  this  country 
which  is  one  of  the  largest  l'aisers  of 
Angoras  in  the  world.  These  are  a  few 
of  the  interesting  facts  brought  out 
in  a  recent  Farmers'  Bulletin  1203, 
"The  Angora  Goat,"  published  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, which  contains  detailed  informa- 
tion about  these  useful  animals,  from 
a  brief  history  of  their  development 
down  to  management  of  goat  ranches, 
the  marketing  of  mohair,  and  the  treat- 
ment of  diseases. 

Texas  is  the  leading  goat-raising  re- 
gion of  the  United  States,  having  more 
Angoras  than  all  other  states  com- 
bined. Conditions  of  topography,  alti- 
tude, climate,  and  price  of  land  have 
all  joined  to  help  make  the  ranches  suc- 
cessful. Open-brush  range,  similar  to 
that  in  Texas,  makes  the  remaining 
part  of  the  southwest  second  in  Angora 
ranging.  Many  fine  orchards  in  the 
northwest  stand  on  land  that  was 
brushed  off  by  the  goate  ■ 

The  bulletin  may  be  obtained  free  by 
addressing  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture at  Washington,  D.  C. 


TOWNSEND  FARM 

Formerly  Mountain    View  Poultry  Farm 

Annual  Clearance  Sale 


WE  HAVE  A  SURI'IXH  STOCK  OF 


Cocks,  Cockerels,  Hens  and  Pullets,  in  S. 
C.  R.  I.  Reds,  S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons 
and  White  Plymouth  Rocks. 

These  birds  arc  of  the  same  general  quality  as  those  that  won  best  dis- 
play in  each  of  these  varieties  in  the  recent  Stock  Show  at  Denver.  We  be- 
lieve they  will  improve  the  quality  of  any  flock  in  the  west.  We  have,  about 
300  of  these  birds  to  dispose  of,  which  consist  of  the  choice  of  £bout  4,000 
chicks  after  very  careful  selection  under  the  advices  of  the  best  poultry  ex- 
perts of  America. 

We  offer  theae  birds  for  sale  at  reasonable  price*.  Xo  bird 
xlinlJ  leave  our  place  that  does  not  possess  creditable  quality. 
Our  principal  aim  in  to  have  these  birds  distributed  anions;  the 
worthy  poultry  breeders  of  the  west. 

This  announcement  is  not  intended  as  an  advertisement,  but  as  an  Invi- 
tation to  the  poultry  men  of  the  west  to  share  in  some  of  the  qualities  of 
our  stock. 

TOWNSEND  FARM,  Edgewater,  Colo. 


ANCONAS  for  Profit 

The  fellow  who  wears  the  BROADEST  SMILE  and  the  BIGGEST  BANK  ROLL  now  adays 
is  the  ANCOXA  MAX.  Never  before  has  there  been  bo  many  folks  taking  up  POULTRY  as  a 
BUSINESS  PROPOSITION,  and  the  CENTER  of  INTEREST  is  the  S.  C.  AXCONA— the 
greatest  business  hen  ever  known. 

Don't  take  our  word  for  it,  we  invite  you  to  do  as  many  others  are  doing,  TRY  THEM 
OUT  with  any  other  breed  on  earth.  No  matter  what  fowl  you  are  now  breeding,  TRY  S.  O. 
ANCONAS  BESIDES  THEM  and  be  convinced  just  as  we  were  a  few  vears  ago  that  S.  O. 
ANCONA  is  the  BIGGEST  LITTLE  MONEY  MAKER  of  the  age. 

THE  PUBLIC  WANTS  THEM — Are  you  in  a  position  to  supply  the  demand  to  your 
territory?  If  not,  write  us.  We  will  mail  you  our  free  catalogue,  giving  jou  valuable  infor- 
mation concerning  the  breed,  our  methods,  and  our  strain  of  trap-nested  and  pedigreed  An- 
conas — the 

Leading-  Exhibition  Strain  of  the  West 

JUST  WON  AT  THE  NATIONAL  WESTERN — First  cock,  first  hen,  first,  second  and 
third  cockerels,  and  first  and  second  pullets.    No  pens  entered. 

Our  strain  is  bred  for  EGGS  by  the  only  reliable  method — the  TRAP  NEST. 

BABY  CHICKS  AND  HATCHING  EGGS  in  any  quantity,  at  PRE-WAR  PRICES.  We 

can  sell  you  QUALITY  chicks,  as  low  as  most  hatcheries  sell  chicks  from  bought-up  market 
eggs  of  unknown  quality.  Book  orders  at  once,  and  avoid  being  disappointed. 

Great  Western  Poultry  Farm 

BoxF.  Rocky  Ford,  Colo. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


ROMOCO  POULTRY  FARM 

LITTLETON,  COLO. 

We  take  pleasure  in  announcing  that  Mr.  George  M.  Littler,  well  known 
Breeder  and  Showman  of  Rhode  Island  Reds,  has  joined  the  staff  of  Romoco 
Poultry  Farm. 

The  Littler  Strain  of  Show  Winning  Reds  are  now  added  to  Romoco 
Breeding  Pens. 

ROMOCO  CAN  SUPPLY  YOU  WITH  THE  BEST  SHOW  WINNERS 
OR  UTILITY'  REDS  S.  C.  OR  R.  C. 

Prices  on  Request — Write  for  Catalogue  W. 

Western  Agents  for  Darling's  Meat  Crisps,  Romoco  Mash, 
Poorman's  Famous  Feather  Brooders. 

THEY  RAISE  THE  CHICKS.    NO  COAL — NO  OIL — NO  NIGHT  WATCHING. 

$5  for  Feather  Board — 75-chick  capacity.    No  upkeep  and  they  last  for  years. 


BABY  CHICKS  AND 
HATCHING  EGGS 

FROM  MERK'S  FAMOUS  STRAIN  OF 
S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

j  That  have  the  laying  habit  bred  into  them  through 
years  of  patient  selecting  and  careful  mating,  and 
nave  the  vitality  to  maintain  it.  Send  for  circular 
and  price  list.  We  guarantee  to  please  you  and  our 
prices  will  surprise  you. 

Merk's  Poultry  Farm 

Box  W.  ROCKY  FORD,  COLO. 


LOWER'S  POULTRY  FARM 

ARVADA,  COLORADO. 
Has  developed  a  strain  of  all-year  laying  Single  Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds 
that  will  lift  your  mortgage  and  put  you  In  the  way  of  making  money  with 
poultry.    Descriptive  Booklet  on  Request. 

STOCK,  CGGS  FOR  HATCHING,  BABY  CHICKS. 
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Farmers'  and  Stockmens'  Exchange 

Advertisements  will  be  inserted  in  this  department  for  7c  per  word;  four  or  more  insertions,  5c  a  word  each 
insertion.  Remittances  can  be  made  by  postoffice  money  order  or  personal  check.  Advertisements  are  set  in 
uniform  style,  no  display  type  or  illustrations  admi'  ;ed  under  any  circumstances.  Every  figure  and  initial  counts 
as  one  word,  guaranteed  circulation  over  65,000  copies  each  issue.  WESTERN  FARM  LIFE  is  issued  semi-monthly 
the  first  and  fifteenth  of  each  month.  Advertising  copy  f6r  this  department  must  reach  us  ten  days  before  date  of 
issue.  It  carries  the  most  classified  advertising  because  it  gives  you  best  results.  Send  us  in  a  trial  advertisement. 
Write  for  proof  showing  how  these  columns  pay  advertisers. 


POULTRY 


PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 


WHITE  ROCK  COCKERELS  FOR  SALE,  $5. 
Mrs.  Newton  King,  Cedaredge,  Colo. 


PUKE   BARRED   ROCK  COCKERELS— $2  AND 
$3;  none-  better.    A.  J.  Joslyn,  Gillette,  Wyo. 


WHITE     ROCK    BABY    CHICKS,    15c  EACH. 

Thrifty  stock.  Mrs.  Arthur  Rief,  Grand-  Island, 
Neb. 


WHITE  ROCK  COCKERELS  FROM  HEAVY  LAY- 
ing  strain,  $2,  $2.25.    Mrs.  Emma  Koch,  Her- 
shev.  Neb. 


PARTRIDGE    ROCK    COCKERELS   FROM  MAD- 
ison  Square  Garden  winners.    Cora  De  France, 
Berthoud,  Colo. 


THOROUGHBRED   BARRED  ROCK  ROOSTERS 
for  sale,  $2  each.    John  M.  Mischke,  Route  3, 
Loveland,  Colo. 


RINGLET  BARRED  ROCKS,  LARGE,  VIGOROUS, 
beautifully  marked,  cockerels  $2  and  $3;  pul- 
lets.   Mrs.  Gill,  Piedmont,  Kan. 


BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS — A  FEW  STAND- 
ard  bred  pullets  at  moderate  prices.  Chester 

Blunt,  Route  1,  Greeley,  Colo.  

BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS,  PARKS  200-EGG 
strain;  investigate.     Send  for  that  photo  now! 

Albert  Tracy,  Fort  Morgan,  Colo.  


PURE  BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS  FOrl  SALE 
— $3  to  $10,  if  taken  at  once.    Enos  Plessin- 
ger,  Cheyenne  Wells,  Colo.  


300  BIG  FINE  BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS; 

pullets  $5  up;  utility,  show  birds.  Dr.  Flippin, 
Stromsburg,  Nebr.  


BARRED     PLYMOUTH     ROCKS,  BRED  FROM 
trap-nested  heavy  laying  stock;  winners  in  pub- 
lic contest.    John  Tobias,  Wheatridge,  Colo. 


PURE  THOMPSON'S  IMPERIAL  RINGLET  DARK 
cockerels;  grand  breeders,  show  birds.  Eggs 
$3,  $5  setting.     Mrs.  Robert  Simmons,  Severy, 
Kans. 


WHITE  ROCKS,  LINE  BRED,  HOGAN  TESTED, 
winners  at  Kansas  State  Show.     Choice  cock- 
erels, $5;  satisfaction  guaranteed.     Albert  Heit, 
Parsons,  Kan. 


BARRED     PLYMOUTH     ROCKS — COCKERELS, 
both  dark  and  light,  $3,  $4  and  $5  each.  Brad- 
ley and  Latham  strains.    Chester  Blunt,  Route 

1,  Greeley,  Colo.  

SLEDGE'S  PARTRIDGE  ROCKS,  BLUE  RIBBON 
winners  at  Stock  Show  seven  years;  choice  pul- 
lets and  cockerels,  reasonable.   Guaranteed  fertile 
hatching  eggs.   J.  Sledge,  3818  Quitman,  Denver. 


HICKS'  BARRED  AND  WHITE  ROCKS  WON  50 
ribbons  at  recent  Oklahoma  and  Kansas  State 
shows  in  classes  of  300.  Cockerels  and  pullets, 
$2  to  810.  Write  for  mating  list.  H.  F.  Hicks, 
Cambridge,  Kan.  


WARREN'S  QUALITY  WHITE  ROCKS,  FISHEL 
strain  direct,  winners  of  firsts  and  sweepstakes 
for  five  years  in  Jewell  county.  Breeding  stock 
carefully  selected,  "eggs"  and  "baby  chicks"  for 
sale.  Warren's  Eelipso  Poultry  Farm,  Mankato, 
Kans. 


LEGHORNS. 


40   FINE   S.   C.   W.   LEGHORN  COCKERELS; 

Knapp's  strain;  best  layers,  $1.50.  Ed  Weil- 
age,  Hallam,  Neb.  


S.   C.    WHITE    LEGHORNS — EGGS,    15,  $1.50; 

100,  *C.  Baby  chicks,  100,  $16.  W.  L.  Stokes- 
berry,  LaJunta,  Colo.  


QUALITY  CHICKS — LEGHORNS,    10c;  LARGE 
breeds,    13c;    live  delivery     postpaid.  Fleda 
Jenkins,  Jewell,  Kan.  


BARRONS,    THOROUGHBRED.    HOGANIZKD  S. 

O.  White  Leghorn  chicks,  $15;  eggs,  $5  100. 

Charles  Sigle,  Lucas,  Kan.  

ROSE  COMB  GOLDEN"  BUFF  LEGHORN  COCK- 

erels;  winter  Livers,  $2.00;  three  for  $5.  H. 

A.  J.  Copplns,  Arnold,  Kan.  

WHITE  LEGHORN  BABY  CHICKS  AND  HATCH- 

ing  eggs;  Hoganized  stock,  250-egg  strain.  Mrs. 

H.  L.  Blooinfield,  It.  R.  3.  LaJunta.  Colo.  

BABY  CHICKS,   20c;  EGGS.  8c;  S.  C.  WHITE 

Leghorn  heavv  laying  strain;  satisfaction  guar- 
anteed. Mrs.  B".  E.  Marvin,  Rt.  3.  LaJunta.  Colo. 
WINTER    LAYING     LEGHORN  CHICKS — PEN 

A,  200  eggs  up,  25c  each;  general  flock,  185-egg 
average,  18c  each.  Hoganized  7  years.  D.  C. 
Deringer,  LaJunta.  Colo.  


S.  Q  WHITE  LEGHORN  EGGS — CHICKS,  FROM 
32   prize-winning  birds  with  highest  egg  pro- 
duction.    The  kind  you  want.     Request  mating 
list.     Underwood  Poultry  Farm,  Hutchinson,  Kan 


QUALITY  WINTER  LAYING  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN 
baby   chicks   arid    hutching   eggs,    by  prepaid 
parcel  post.     Safe  arrival  guaranteed.    Mating  list 
free.     Brenna  Poultry  Parma,  Rt.  3,  Wavne,  Neb. 


SINGLE  COMB  H\RRON  WHITE  LEGHORNS, 
16c.  All  leading  varieties  hatched.  Guaran- 
teed live  deliver*-.  Taking  orders  now  for  March 
and  April.  Mrs.  C.  F.  White,  N.  Topcka,  Kan., 
Route  4.  

"RYAN'S"  SIN.il.i;  COMB  DARK  BROWN  LEO 
horns;    Lot   Mood    line;    Hoganized;  satisfac- 
tory shipment*  guaranteed.     Eggs,  $.1.50,  chicks, 
$13  per  100,  prepaid.     Ryan's  Poultry  Furm,  Cen- 


11JKEBRKD    DARK     BROWN    R.   C.  LEGHORN 
hatching  eggs,  *'i  per  100.     Also  baby  chicks 
after   March    1.    *  1  :i    per     100.      Hogan  tested 
stock.    Booking  order*  now.    Mr*.  Arthur  Henkle, 

Route  1,  LeRoy.  Kan.  

WHITE  LEGHORN 


300-cgg  strain 

50.  »5.  prepaid 

R.  H.  No.   I,  I 
PIJKKHUEI)  !),' 
Leghorn*  ;  i-l 

Excellent  wlnte 


S    FOR  HATCHING— 
;    bred    to   Geo.  Ferris' 
eggs,   $2;    30,  $3.50; 
Mrs.  Baron  P.  Ramsey, 


UN  ENGLISH  WHITE 

heavv  produ'in'r  stock 

.»  per  100.    Ship  ipc- 

Johnson  Hatchery,  lu" 


rYl'K  S.  C.  WHITE  LEO- 
i  Utility  Claaa  at  Colorado 
in  City  aliow.  Baby  chicks, 
i  for  catalogue.   W.  W.  Good- 


-.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN'S,  STANDARD  QUAL- 
ity;  the  best  winter  laver*.  Hatching  egg*  and 
).iy-old  chick*  from  yearling  hen*  on  free  range. 
Prices  reasonable.  Book  your  order  early.  Wll- 
ow  Creek  Poultry  Farm,  Box  057,  Lamar,  Colo. 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS,  VERY 
large  type,  pure  white,  standard  bred;  pens, 
Hoganized  200  to  250  egg  type;  breeder  for  seven 
years.  Specialty,  heavy  winter  laying  strain. 
Hatching  "eggs,  day-old  chicks.  T.  C.  Mountain, 
La  Junta,  Colo. 


BUFF  LEGHORN  BABY  CHICKS — MY  TWELVE 
years'  experience  with  the  Buffs  has  fully  dem- 
onstrated to  my  entire  satisfaction  that  they  are 
just  what  I  call  them — Best  Layers  on  Earth. 
Get  in  on  a  good  thing  and  try  them.  Y"ou  will 
never  regret  it.  Champney's  Poultry  Yards,  2057 
So.  Broadway,  Denver. 


BIG-TYPE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  COCKERELS 
and  hatching  eggs  for  sale.  Colorado  State 
Fair  Utility  Class,  seven  premiums  out  of  a  pos- 
sible 15;  and  champion  male  of  the  show.  Canon 
City  Show,  utility  class,  four  firsts.  All  cham- 
pion ribbons  over  all  breeds.  Catalog.  W.  W. 
Goodwin,  R.  F.  D.  No.  2,  Canon  Citv,  Colo. 


WALKER'S  WHITE  LEGHORNS  —  SIXTEEN 
years  in  business;  Hoganized  stock;  breeders 
W0  to  250  egg  type.  Why  waste  time  and  money 
on  common  stock,  when  our  heavy  laying  strain 
will  start  you  right  at  small  cost.  We  hatch  in 
Buckeye  mammoth  incubators,  consequently  we 
can  sell  you  better  chicks  cheaper  than  those  who 
still  use  old-style  machines.  Chicks,  eggs?  Write 
for  catalog.  Riverside  Poultry  Farm,  H.  5.  Walker 
&  Sons,  Rural  2,  La  Junta,  Colo. 


MILE  HIGH  SINGLE  COMB  LEGHORN  HATCH- 
ing  eggs.  '  Pen  A,  250  to  280  year  egg  hens, 
headed  by  son  of  world's  highest  official  record 
hen,  $5  setting  of  15  eggs,  guaranteed  100  per 
cent  fertile.  Pen  B,  230  to  250  year  hens,  $3 
setting,  $12  hundred,  guaranteed  100  per  cent 
fertile.  Pen  C,  190  to  230  year  hens,  $2  setting, 
$8  hundred.  Postage  paid.  Help  us  by  booking 
your  order  from  this  ad  before  the  rush  and  we 
sure  will  help  you.  The  kind  that  lays,  pays  and 
hatch.  Mile  High  Poultry  Farm,  Wheatridge,  Colo. 


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS. 


CHOICE    SINGLE    COMB     RED  COCKERELS; 

also  eggs  and  chicks.  Gifford  Ernest,  Rocky 
Ford,  Colo. 


DARK,  BRILLIANT  R.  C.  REDS,  BRED  LAYERS, 
chicks,   $16;   eggs,   $6,   100.     Charles,  Sigle. 
Lucas,  Kan. 


THOROUGHBRED     REDS  —  COCKERELS,  $5j 
prize     winners,    heavv    laving     strain.  Maud 
Waldrop.  717  W.  Topeka,  Trinidad,  Colo.  


ROSE    COMB    RED   COCKERELS    FROM  VERY 
best  laying  strain;  county  fair  winners,  $4  to 
$10.    Mrs.  Hieber,  Burns,  Wyo.  


PUREBRED  DARK  VELVETY  ROSE  COMB  RED 
cockerels,  $2.50;  five,  $10.     Send  P.  O.  order 
or  draft,   liable  Faling,  Dickens,  Neb. 


EGGS   FOR   HATCHING — ROSE   COMB  RHODE 
Island  Reds  exclusively;  prize  winning,  heavy 
laying  strain;  five  pens  mated.    Write  for  mating 
list.    E.  A.  Miller,  Alma,  Neb.  i 


HARRISON'S  EXHIBITION  EGG  STRAINS;  SIN- 
gle  and  Rose  Comb  Reds.  Breeding  stock,  eggs 
for  hatching;  baby  chicks.  Get  Red  Breeders' 
Bulletin.  Harrison  Red  Farms,  College  View,  Neb. 
rTC.  COCKERELS,  BRED  FROM  WINNERS  AT 
the  big  shows;  14  silver  cups  and  a  bushel  of 
blue  ribbons.  Eggs,  $10  per  100.  Best  range 
flock  ever  turned  out.  Mrs.  B.  Dougherty,  Nor- 
wich, Iowa.    .  ■ 


S.  C.  REDS — TEN  YEARS  CAREFUL  MATING 
for  egg  production;  $2  per  15,  $7  per  100. 
Special  mating,  $3  per  15.  Choice  cockerels  from 
$2  to  $5.  L.  A.  Davis,  Henderson,  Colo.,  or  Dr. 
F.  S.  Schoenleber,  Stockyards,  Denver.  


THE  FINEST  AND  HEAVIEST  LAYING  STRAIN 
Rose  Comb  Reds  in  the  West;  very  choice  cock- 
erels for  quick  sale.  Eggs  from  8  pens  at  $1.50 
to  $3  per  15,  or  10c  per  egg  for  100  or  over. 
Open  r;'iige  stock.  Very  vigorous,  long,  heavy  and 
fine  color.  E.  J.  White,  1229  17th  St.,  Denver, 
Colo. 


ANCOMAS. 


PUREBRED   SINGLE   COMB  ANCONA  CHICKS, 
$18  hundred;  eggs,  $8.    Walter  Pierce,  Chap- 
man, Kan.,  Route  3. 


EXTRA  GOOD  SINGLE  COMB  ANCONA  COCK- 
erels,  $2  each.    Eggs,  15  for  $2,  or  $6.50  per 
100.     Barred  Rock  eggs  the  same.    Julia  Ditto, 
Newton,  Kan.     Route  7.  » 


SINGLE  COMB  ANCONAS,  THE  KIND  THAT 
produce  eggs  at  least  cost  per  dozen;  eggs  for 
hatching  from  our  trap-nested  heavy  laying  strain 
$7  per  hundred.  Now  booking  orders;  ship  any- 
where after  March  1.  A.  0.  Penry,  LaJunta,  Colo. 
BEAUTY  STRAIN,  CANADIAN  CONTEST  AND 
English  Anconas,  both  combs.  Stock,  eggs, 
chicks.  Roy  Van  Hoesen,  Franklinville,  N.  Y.,  12 
years  publisher  of  Ancona  World,  50  cents  per 
year;  7  years  secretary  of  United  Ancona  Club, 
$2  a  year,  including  magazine:  author  of  00-page 
"History  of  Anconas,"  $1  postpaid.  


WYANDOTTES. 


PA  RT  It  1 1  >G  E     W  V  A  N  DO  T  IK    COCKER  ELS, 
Mrs.  J.  Hungerford,  Columbus,  Mont.  


$3. 


WOOD'S     SILVER    WYANDOTTE  COCKERELS 
and     eggs.      Satisfaction     guaranteed.  Earl 
Wood,  Gill,  Colo. 


EXCEPTIONAL  QUALITY  WHITE  WYANDOTTE 
eggs,  $1  per  Retting,  $5  per  100.   Folder  free. 
Richard  Mntoush,  Julesburg,  Colo.  '  


PRIZE  WINNING  WHITE  WYANDOTTES,  WIN 
ner*  at  Colorado  and  Texas  stale  fairs.  Fort 
Collins,  Colo.  Fanciers'  and  National  Western 
show*.  Improve  your  flock  with  a  few  of  the 
best.    Mrs.  Luce,  2 805  Qultmnn,  Denver,  Colo. 


_0RPJ  NQT0N3._ 

•INOTON"  COCKERELS,  $8  AND 

iffman,  Route  2,  La  Junta,  Colo. 


PUREBRED    HUFF      ORPINGTON  ROOSTERS, 
$2.50  and  $3.50  each.  Mr*.  Henry  Swan,  Hugo, 

Colo.   


BUFF  ORPINGTON  COCKERELS     TOOK  FIRST 
prize  pen  at  Grand  Junction,  $3.50  to  $5  each, 
15  eggs  $3.    J.  R.  Thomas,  Eagle,  Colo.  , 


MINOROAS. 


SINGLE  COM  B   BLVCK  Mil 
$8.50  each.     If  O.  Marau 


OI(C\  COCKERELS, 
rllle,  Betikelman,  Neb. 
SIIVDAM'H  SINGLE  COMB  BLACK  MINOROAH. 

Breeding  «tock  for  salt;  cockerel*.  Have  pul 
l.i  ii,  singles,  trios,  pens  or  by  the  dozen.  Write 
for  price*;  satisfaction  guaranteed.  II.  It.  Suydam, 
4500  Bryant  St  .  Denver,  Colo. 


 COCHINS.  

PRIZE   WINNING   BUFF  COCHIN  SALE — A.  0. 

Bloom,  Stamford,  Neb. 
FOUR    PARTRIDGE    COCHIN    COCKERELS,  $3 

each.     Mrs.  Fred  Prince,  Potter,  Neb.  

 BRAHMAS.  

EGGS — PUREBRED  LIGHT  BRAHMA.  15,  $1.50; 

50,  $4;  100,  $7.  Mrs.  Grace  Buskirk,  Pender, 
Neb.  

 LANGSHANS.  

BLACK     LANGSHAN,     UTILITY  EXHIBITION 
cockerels,  $3,  $5  and  up.    Oscar  Moon,  Fort 
Morgan,  Colo. 

 SEVERAL  VARIETIES.  

COCKERELS  —  WHITE  WYANDOTTES  AND 
Buff  Rocks.  James  Henry,  Hatton,  Kan. 

"1949  COCKERELS,  HATCHING  EGGS,  49  VA- 
rieties."  Free  book.    Aye  Bros.,  Box  17,  Blair, 

Nebr.  

68  VARIETIES  FINE  PUREBRED  POULTRY 
stock;  eggs,  chicles;  large  catalog  4c.  A.  Ziemer, 

Austin,  Minn. 

DUCKS— RO.UENS.  PEKINS,  RUNNERS,  MUS- 
covys.    Geese,  African,  China,  Toulouse.  John 

Hass,  Bettendorf,  loua.  

CHICKS,  8c  UP;  ALL  VARIETIES;  POSTPAID; 

guaranteed;  large  illustrated  catalog  free.  Su- 
perior Farms,  Windsor,  Mo. 

GUARANTEED  BABY  CHICKS— 12  STANDARD 

varieties;    prices   reasonable;    free  catalogue. 

Fike  Poultry  Farm,  Plainville,  Kan.  

PURE  BUFF  ORPINGTON  COCKERELS,  $1.50; 

trio,  $4.    Pure  Buff  Leghorn  cockerels,  $1.25; 
trio,  $3.  Jennie  Snelling,  Eckley,  Colo. 
BABY    CHICKS— I    CAN    DELIVER  FEBRUARY 

22,  Red  babies,  both  combs,  and  Barred  Rocks 
at  $22  per  100.    Champney's  Poultry  Yards,  2057 

So.  Broadway,  Denver.  

ROSE   COMB   WHITE   LEGHORN  COCKERELS, 

$1.25  to  $3  each;  hens,  $1.25  each.  White 
Guineas,  75e  each.    White  Muscovey  ducks,  trio 
$5.     L.  H.  Dicke,  Lyndon,  Kan. 
BABY  CHICKS  FROM  WINTER  LAYERS,  LEAD^ 

ing  iar!eiies  husky  vigorous  kind;  new  prices 
safe   arrival   guaranteed.      Catalog   free.  Sarver 

Poultry  Farm.  Hastings,  Neb.  

LEADING     VARIETIES — GUARANTEED  FROM 

high  producing  standard  flocks.   Highest  values, 
reasonable     prices.    Circular.     Quality  Poultry 
Products  Farm.  Leavenworth,  Kan. 
SUPERIOR    QUALITY     BABY     CHICKS,    S.  C. 

White  Leghorns,  S.  C.  Reds.  Write  lor  cir- 
cular. Belleview  Poultry  Ranch,  244  W.  Belle- 
view,  Box  W,  Littleton,  Colo. 

GET     ACQUAINTED     WITH     CLAY  COUNTY 
poultry  breeders;  free  directory,  listing  breeders 
of  all  varieties.    Clay  County  Poultry  Association, 

H.  L.  Boge.  Secy..  Harvard,  Nebr.   

BABY     CHICKS — PUREBRED.     ALL  LEADING 

varieties  from  best  laying  strains.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.     Send    for    big    illustrated  catalog. 
Loup  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  140,  Cushing,  Neb. 
PUREBRED  BABY  CHICKS — LEADING  VARIE- 

ties:  popular  strains.  Exhibition  and  bred-to- 
lay  qualities  combined;  special  20  per  cent  cash 
discount  extended  to  March  1  only.  Hatch  every 
week;  circular  free.  Anderson's  Farm  Hatchery, 
Juniata,  Neb. 

BABY  CHICKS— ELEVEN  LEADING  VARIETIES. 

Low  prices.  Our  interesting  and  instructive 
catalog  free,  explaining  our  easy  payment  plan. 
Huber's  Reliable  Hatchery,   Dept.   R,  Hiawatha, 

Kan.  

BABY  CHICKS— LEADING  VARIETIES;  PRICES 

reasonable,  20%  discount  on  orders  before 
April  1  and  April  and  May  deliveries.  Rose  Comb 
Brown  Leghorns  our  specialty.     Circular  free. 

Biven's  Poultry  Farm.  Juniata,  Neb.  

COLUMBIA  HATCHERY,  P.  O.  BOX  1102,  DEN- 

ver,  Colo.    We  can  supply  you  with  any  quan- 
tity of  baby  chicks.    Capacity  10,000  weekly;  17 
varieties;    live  delivery  guaranteed  ;■  parcel  post 
prepaid.     Write  for  prices  and  full  particulars. 
IF  IT   WEARS  FEATHERS  WE  HAVE  IT  OR 

will  get  it  for  you.  Spangled  Hamburgs.  March 
hatch  Barred  Rock  and  White  Wyandotte  pullets. 
Extra  choice  lot  cockerels  priced  right.  Champ- 
ney's  Poultry  Yards,  2057  S.  Broadway,  Denver. 
"PREMIER  STRAIN"  R.  I.  REDS,  BOTH  COMBS, 

win  again  as  usual,  both  state  and  district  5 
meet.  Stock,  chicks  and  eggs.  Also  "Tom  Bar- 
ron" S.  O.  W.  Leghorns.  Scvo  Egg  Preserver. 
LaBelle  Poultry  Ranch,  8th  and  Dayton,  Aurora, 

Colo.  

PUREBRED     BABY     CHICKS — PRICES  ARE 

down;  Barred  White  and  Buff  Rocks,  S.  C.  and 
R.  0.  Reds,  White  Wvandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons, 
S.  O.  Black  Minorcas,  $18  per  100;  S.  C.  White 
Leghorns  and  Anconas,  $16  per  100;  prepaid  par- 
eel  post.     Kansas  Poultry  Co.,  Norton.  Kans. 

BABY  CHICKS— HATCHED  FROM  THE  BEST 

Hoganized  laying  flocks  in  Colorado,  and  every 
one  lias  a  good  chance  to  live  and  make  you 
money.  Every  one  hatched  in  our  Denver  hatch- 
ery,  capacity   38,000    eggs.     Non- freeze  founts, 

I.  p  water  warm  and  make  hens  lay  more  eggs. 
Tell  ns  your  wants.  The  Denver  Incubator  Co.  & 
Hatchery,  173  S.  Broadway,  Denver,  Colo. 

J.  A.  TRACY  POULTRY  FARMS,  2520  SOUTH 
Clayton,  Denver,  South  337.  Pay  2c  lb.  above 
market  for  country  shipments  live  poultry.  Extra 
price*  for  graded,  clean,  fresh  eggs.  We  oiler 
high-grade  baby  chicks  al  prices  below.  You  can- 
not buy  better  chicks  nt  any  price: 

Per  60.  Per  100.  Per  50(1 

Asstd.  Broilers   $7.00    $13.00  $62.60 

H.  0.  W.  Leghorns   8.00      15.00  72.00 

S.  O.  II.  Leghorns   8.00       15.00  72.00 

Ancona*   8.60      10.50  77.50 

Barred  Rock*    0.00      17.00  82.50 

8.  0.  R.  I.  Red*   0.60       18.00  87.60 

R.  O.  B.  I.  Bed   0.60      18.00  87.60 

Black  Minorca*   0.60      18.00  H7.50 

Whit*  Wyandotte*   10.00      10.00  02.60 

White  Hocks   10.00       10.00  02.60 

lluir  Orpington*   10.60      20.00  07.60 

Best  strains,  farm  ruined,  good  stuff.  You  need 
pay  high  price*  no  more.  Have  some  flue  Barred 
Rock  cockerels,  $6  each.  Hatching  eggs,  any 
breed,  $6  per  hundred,  or  Incubator  lots.  If  you 
have  $500  to  $1,000.  get  in  the  egg,  cream, 
poultry  business  with  our  company.  J.  A.  Tracy, 
l'oultryman,  Fort  Morgun,  Colo. 


CHAMPNEY'S  QUALITY  BABY  CHIX— TO 

many  customers  and  prospective  new  ones,  beg 
to  state  I  shall  open  the  1922  season  about  Feb. 
14,  and  am  prepared  to  book  orders  for  this  or 
later  dates.  Payment  of  10%  of  your  order  se- 
cures booking.  Generally  speaking,  prices  will 
rule  lower  for  the  coming  season;  the  earliest 
hatches  will  sell  at  about  $22  for  100'  lots.  My 
chix  will  be  fully  up  to  the  standard  maintained 
during  my  quarter  of  a  century  in  the  poultry 
business,  and  the  one  word  quality  will  be  the 
"slogan"  of  all  chix  sent  out.'  I  want  your  busi- 
ness  on  these  lines  and  will  keep  my  end  up 
Champney's  Poultry  Yards,  2057  S.  Broadway. 
Denver,  Colo. 


TURKEYS. 


IDEAL  MAMMOTH  BRONZE  UNRELATED  TOM" 

20 — 32  lbs.,  $10 — $20;  hens,  $6 — $8.  Sc" 

Linville,  Lamar,  Colo.  

MAMMOTH  BRONZE— TOMS,  20  TO   45  LBS 

$10 — $35;    15-lb.  pullets,  $8.     Laura  Ullom, 

Route  2.  Lamar,  Colo. 

BRONZE  TURKEYS,  NATIONAL  WESTERN  AN 
Heart    of   America   winners.    Brown  Chin" 

Geese.   Cora  DeFrance,  Berthoud,  Colo.  

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  YOUNG  TOMS,  22  TO  3" 
lbs.,  $15  to  $18,  June  and  July  hatch.  Hens. 

13  to  20  lbs.,  $10  to  $15  each.     Wm.  Draves, 

Lemoyne,  Neb. 


DUCKS  AND  GEESE. 


LARGE  GRAY   FARM   GEESE,   $3   EACH.  Gt 

Koch,  Hershey,  Neb. 


WHITE  CHINESE  GOOSE  EGGS,  40c;  GANDER 
$3.50.    White  Runner  baby  ducks,  eggs.  Viv" 

Anderson,  Oswego,  Kan. 


INCUBATORS. 


QUEEN  INCUBATORS,  QUEEN  COAL  BURNIN 

brooder  stoves.  Carbola,  white  wash,  leg  ban 
feed  hoppers  and  water  fountains.    Write  for 
cular  and  complete  description.     G.  R.  McCl 
McPherson,  Kan. 

THE  DENVER  INCUBATORS  WILL  HATCH  EV 
ery  egg  any  other  machine  will  hatch,  besides  som 
others  won't  hatch.  The  price  is  right,  the  serv 
ice  right,  and  the  incubator  is  right.  Colon, 
Brooders — Hot-Blast,  coal  burning  brooders,  o 
Sol-Hot  oil  burning  brooders,  will  raise  your 
chicks  to  perfection.  The  Denver  Incubator  Co. 
&  Hatchery,  173  S.  Broadway,  Denver,  Colo. 


LIVE  STOCK 


CATTLE. 


REGISTERED     HEREFORD     BULLS — DOMINO 
Anxiety  bred.     Priced  to  sell.     Mrs.  MattP 

Flowers,  Moriarty,  N.  M.  

MILKING  SHORTHORN  BULLS    FOR    SALE  - 
Priced  very  reasonable.     W.  B.  Patrick,  R.  F. 

D.  0,  Denver,  Colo. 

AYRSHIRES — FEDERAL    ACCREDITED,  PURE- 
bred,  bull  calves  cheap.    Dr.  F.  S.  Schoenleber, 

Stockyards,  Denver. 


RANGE     BULLS — REGISTERED  HEREFORDS 
and  Shorthorns;  reasonable  prices.    The  Lowell 
Purebred  Cattle  Co..  Union  Stock  Yards,  Denver. 


HEREFORDS    FOR   SALE — THE    BIG  STRONG 
vigorous — raised  out  of  doors  and  Anxiety-bred 
kind.  A  well  marked  bunch  of  these  yearling  bulls 

are  ready  for  service  now.    Can  you  use  any 
them?    J.  O.  D.  Ranch,  Arova,  Colo. 


HORSES. 


ONE  BLACK  IMPORTED  REGISTERED  PER- 
cheron  stallion  for  sale  or  exchange.  Eno9 
Plessinger,  Cheyenne  Wells,  Colo. 
A.  S.  McCABE,  YOAKUM,  TEXAS,  SAYS:  "I 
had  a  fine  young  horse  with  the  worst  case  of 
fistula  I  ever  saw,  and  after  using  Hutchison's  Big 
Head  Liniment,  he  is  completely  cured.  I  also 
find  it  good  for  side  bone  and  can  recommend  i 
to  be  the  best  liniment  on  the  market."  Hul 
inson's  Big  Head  Liniment  is  guaranteed  to  cure 
fistula,  poll  evil,  splint,  spavin,  sweeny,  ring-bone, 
scratches,  laid  will  remove  wind  galls  and  si' 
f.  sts.  Send  60c  in  stamps  for  bottle  by  retui 
mail;  satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded, 
Hutchinson  Medicine  Co.,  Texarkana,  Texas, 
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HOGS. 


ORION  CHERRY  KING   15TH  BOARS  OUT  QL . 

Defender  sows  will  put  extra  dollars  in  your 
hog  lot.      The  price  is  right.    J.  O.  D.  Ranch, 

Arova,  Colo. 


THREE  THOROUGHBRED  HAMPSHIRE  BOARS, 
farrowed    Sept.    7.     Marked    right.     Will  ex- 
change one.    John  M.  Mischke,   K.    3,  Loveland, 

Colo.  

BLUE  HOGS— ACTUALLY  BLUE  IN  COLOR, 
large,  growth*-  and  prolific.  Greatest  show  hog 
bred.  Mention  this  paper  for  discount.  The  Blue 
Hog  Breeding  Co.,  Wilmington,  Mass.  j[ 
FAMOUS  EDGEMOOR  DUROC  JERSEY  YEAR- 
ling  gilts,  average  400  pounds,  bred  to  cham- 
pion boar  for  spring  farrow;  also  open  spring 
of  exceptional  type.  The  results  of  many  y 
careful  breeding.  W.  II.  Marshall,  Rt.  3, 
tleton,  Colo. 


DUROC     HOGS  —  35    SELECTED  REGISTER 

sows  and  gilts  due  to  farrow  in  March;  mated 
to  son  of  Scissors,  grandson  of  Big  Bone  Giant, 
Royal  Pathfinder  4th;  also  September  pigs  that 
will  please  the  most  critical  buyer.  W  rite  or  com*. 
Dr.  C.  O.  Rice,  Mountain  View  Duroc  Farm,  Den- 
ver, Colo. 


HELP  WANTED 


RAILWAY    MAIL,    GOVT.    CLERKS    AND  CAR- 
Hers ;    expei  i. -nco    cime,  ess  ,i y.     Write   for  pit* 
titulars  of  exams.     M  oka  no  Institute,  Dept.  A-26, 

Denver,  Colo. 

STUDY  BOOKKEEPING  BY  MAIL — TAKE" Tl> 
vantagc   of   the    long   evenings;   easy   lo  le.irn: 
rates   low;    sample   lesson   free.      Stevens  Point 

Bu« i ness  College,  Stevens  Point,  Wis. 


WANTED — MEN.  WOMEN,  OVER  17,  COMMENCE 
$90  to  $135  month.  Raise  to  $1(1(1.  U.  S. 
Government  steady  positions.  Slim  t  hours;  paid 
vacation*:  pleasant  work.  Common  education  suf- 
ficient. Write  Immediately  -toil  iv  for  free  list 
positions  now  open.  Franklin  Institute,  Dept. 
W125,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


NURSERY  STOCK 


EVER  BEMGNi;  STRWVIiKltR,    PLANTS;  VERY 
line   plants,    priced    right.      \\  rite    I'oi  circular. 
Boulder  Strawberry  Gardens,   Route        Box  11S. 
Boulder,  Oolo. 


SAVE   AGENTS'   COM M ISSIONS  — BUY  DIRECT 
-    We  have  complete  stock  of  fruit,  shade  and 
ornamental    trees,    vines.      Send    us   your  list  for 
prices.       Northern    Colorado    Nursery    Co.,  Fort 

Coll  I  iis,  Oolo.  • 

TREES  AND  SEEDS— REDUCED  PRICES  ON 
our  (|uality  nursery  slocks  and  wholesale  plant- 
ers' prices;  northern  grown  tested  garden.  llowCt 
and  Held  seeds  at  low  prices;  send  toilny  for 
catalogue  full  of  valuable  information  on  culture 
of  plants.  Box  W,  Wichita  Nurseries  A  flwfl 
House,  Withitu,  Kan. 
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FARMS  AND  RANCHES 


SACRIFICING  84,  cO  OK  120 — UEOHUK  WOK- 
th..ni,  Worland,  Wyo. 


u  V.\TED — TO  HKAR  FROM  OWNER  OF  LAND 
for      le.    O.  K.  Hawley,  Baldwin,  Wis 


lKTED — GOOD    PAPER  FOR   EQUITY  FINE 
impro\ed  87.    George  Wort-am,  Wurlund,  Wyo. 
OKLAHOMA   FARMS-^WRITE   FOR  FREE  AO- 
riiultural  booklet.    Board  of  Commerce,  Shaw- 
nee, Ok  la.  

CASH  BUYERS  WANT  FARM,  SPRING  DELIV- 
erv,   from  owners  only.     R.   A.  MrNown,  334 
Wilkinson  Bld«.,  .Omaha,  Neb. 


WANTED — TO  HEAR  FROM  OWNER  OF  GOOD 
ranch  for  sale.     State  <  ash  price,  full  partic- 
ulars.   D.  F.  Bush,  Minneapolis,  Minn, 


FAR—  WANTED — WANTED  TO  HEAR  FROM 
owner  of  a  farm  for  sale;  (five  lowest  price  and 
loll  particulars.  I;.  Jones,  Box  574,  Olney,  111. 
>ELL  YOUR  PROPERTY  QUICKLY  FOR  CASH, 
no  matter  where  located.  Particulars  free. 
Real  Estate  Salesman  Co.,  Dept.  11,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

Sell;  buy  ok  exchange,  farm  ok  city 

property,  <|uic-kly,  no  matter  where  loeated. 
Circular  "G"  free.  Farm  Sales  Bureau,  Barry,  111. 


BTROUT'S     NEW     CATALOG!     FARMS!  1,200 
bargains!  Just  out!   $10  to  *150  acre;  through- 
out 30  .-fates.    Full  etiuipmenf^  easy  terms.  Copy 
free.     Strout  Kami   Agency,  831   BA,  New  York 

Life  Bldg..  Kansaa  City,  Mo.  , 

PLAN  NOW  TO  MOVE  TO  TEXAS  COAST 
county  next  fall.  Rich  Bee  county  lands  for 
«_!»  on  20  years'  time;  1923  contracts  now  be- 
ing made.  Address  Theo.  M.  Plummet.  Russell 
Bldg.,  Sen  Antonio,  Texas 


HO  YOU  WANT  A  HOME  IN  A  RICH  VALLEY 
near  Spokane,  on  three  trans-continental  rail- 
roadai  Where  soil  is  good,  rainfall  ample,  sum- 
mers cool,  winters  moderate.  The  kind  of  stump 
land  that  pays  to  clear,  where  a  farmer  with 
$1,500  can  hope  to  succeed.  Timothy  and  clover 
green  eight  months  in  year;  natural  dairy  country; 
land  (heap;  ten  yearly  payments  at  0  per  cent. 
Humbird    Lumber  Company,   Box   D,  Sandpoint. 


 SEEDS  

LONG'S  "GARDEN  SECRETS'*  (17,000  WORDS) 
free.      Delightfully   different;    mighty  helpful. 

Jesse  D.  Long.  Boulder,  Colo.  

WHITE  BLOSSOM  SWEET  CLOVER  SEED, 
hulled  and  recleaned  $5  bushel,  and  unhulled 

t»  bushel;  sacks  free.   Gus  Koch,  Hershey,  Neb. 


GUARANTEED  CLOVER,  *S  BUSHEL;  ALFALFA, 
$6;  Red  Clover,  ?10;  Grim  Alfalfa,  $15;  Su- 
dan,  $2;   Timothy,   $2.50;  Orchard  Grass,  $20 
: « t. ;  sacks  free.    Reliable  Seeds,-  Salina,  Kan. 


l'lK\D  LETTUCE  SEED,  GENUINE  LOS  AN- 
geles  (Mountain  Iceberg);  best  commercial  va- 
riety; ounce.  S5c;  Y*  pound,  $1.10;  pound,  $3.30 
re  paid.  Catalog  free.  Long  Seed  Co.,  Boulder, 
Colo. 


LLFALFA  SEED,  COMMON,  l«c  LB. ;  GRIMM*, 
40c  lb.;  all  highest  quality,  bright  as  gold,  free 
of  noxious  weeds;  guaranteed  99.5%  pure,  91% 
growth.  Samples  free.  Wm.  Uttermann,  Seeds- 
man, Grand  Junction,  Colo.   

UK  CAN'T  GUARANTEE  SURE  CROPS — BUT 
we  can  the  nearest  to  it — our  seeds  arc  abso- 
lutely pure,  true  to  name  and  tested  for  high 
germination.  Shall  we  send  you  our  new  year- 
bookAsk  for  rt — will  cost  you  nothing.  The 
Km  kv  Mountain  Seed  Co.,  Denver,  Colo.  


LUMBER 


r A  MBER,  MILLWORK,  RED  CEDAR  SHIN- 
!e-.  fence  posts,  from  mills  to  you.  Send  bill 
delivered  prices.  Lansdown,  Box  909M, 
ett,  Wash. 


RED   CEDAR   SPLIT   POSTS     DIRECT  FROM 
shipper;   prices   low.      Let  us   name  delivery 
pi  ieee.     Send    lumber   bill   for   estimate.  Stock 
guaranteed.     Kirk  Company,   Tacoma,  Wash. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


HONEY. 


"THEBESTO  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  HONEY," 
rone  better;  satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money 
back;  five-pound  can.  postpaid  $1.50.  Send  re- 
mittance with  order.  Write  for  price  on  large 
quantities.  The  Colorado  Honey  Producers  Asso- 
ciation, Denrer,  Colo 


GROCERIES,  MEATS,  ETC. 


SEND  FOR  OUR  WHOLESALE  WEEKLY  PRICE 
lists;  it  will  keep  you  posted  on  the  rock-bot- 
tom prices,  and  will  help  you  save  from  25  to  40 
per  cent  on  your  supplies.  Stock  Growers  Whole- 
sale Supply  Co.,  1523  19th  St..  P.  O.  Box  1442, 
Denver,  Colo.   


PATENTS. 


PATENTS — BOOKLET  FREE.  HIGHEST  REF- 
erences.  Best  results.  Promptness  assured. 
Bend  model  or  drawing  for  examination  and  opin- 
ion. Watson  E.  Coleman,  Patent  Attorney,  024 
F  St.,  Washington,  P.  C.  

 BUTTER  WRAPPERS.  

GUVRANTEEB  BETTER  BUTTER  WRAPPERS — 
100,   60c;   250,   $1.50;     500,   $2.50;  1,000, 
$4.25,  printed  to  order.   Home  Specialty  Co.,  Mid- 
dleton,  Idaho. 


TANNING. 


LET  US  TAN  YOUR  HIDE — COW  AND  HOUSE 
hides  for  fur  coats  and  robes.  Cow  and  kteer 
hides  into  harness  or  pole  leather.  '  Catalog  on 
request.  The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Co.,  Roches- 
ter, N.  Y.   


INVLNTIONS. 


INVENTIONS   WANTED— CASH    OK  ROYALTY 
for  ideas.    Adam  Fisher  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  204, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.   


RSOORII  YOUR  INVENTION  — SEND  FOR  FREE 
"Inventor's  Handbook."    Send  sketch  oi  model 
for  free  opinion  as  to  patentability.    (».  E.  Feeney 
&  Co.,  2 7-4 2 L  LeDroit  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

~  BOOKS.  ' 


FARMERS'     GREATEST     BOOK  —  ROAD  TO 
wealth  and  power,  "Farmers'  Union  and  Fed- 
eration," $1.     Order  today  liom  author,  W.  II, 
Kerr,  Great  Bend,  Kuii.   __ 


ARMY  GOODS. 


SALVAGE     AND     SURPLUS   SALE   OF  ARMY 
goods.     Post  Arinv   Store,  921    lHth,  Denver, 
Colo.  "   


LAND  ATTORNEY. 


MRS.  MARY  WOLFE  DAKCIN,  LAND  ATTOR- 
ney,  1810  Stout  St.,  Denver,  ex-Register  U.  S. 
Land  Office,  Denver,  will  personally  answer  your 
land  questions.  State  your  question  plainly  and 
enclose  $1  for  reply.  


WATCHMAKING. 


WRAP  SEVERELY!    MAIL  THEM  QUICK1 

Clock  and  watch  that  will  not  tick. 
Promptly  they'll  return  to  you 

Clean  and  "peppy" — just  like  new. 
Eye-Time  Shop,  719  Santa  Fe  Drive,  Watchma- 
kers, Opticians,  Denver,  Colo. 


The  Hens  That  Lay  Are  the  Hens 
That  Pay. 

(Continued  from  Page  4.) 
the  readers  of  Western  Farm  Life  of 
the  profits  of  farm  poultry  than  any- 
thing I  can  write. 

The  farmer  is  the  big  money  pro- 
ducer  in  the  poultry  world,  largely  be- 
cause of  the  low  cost  of  production — 
the  farm  hen  getting  the  most  of  her 
living  by  rustling,  and  her  housing  and 
care  amounting  to  little,  and  because  of 
the  fact  that  there  are  so  many  thou- 
sands of  farmers  and  practically  all 
keep  poultry  flocks,  while  strictly  com- 
mercial poultry  farms  are  comparative- 
ly>few.  Taking  up  the  matter  from  the 
farmer's  standpoint,  some  facts  gleaned 
from  reports  sent  out  by  the  Iowa  agri- 
cultural college  will  be  of  interest. 

The  reason  most  farmers  contend 
that  the  hen  is  a  nuisance,  doesn't  pay, 
and  had  better  be  run  off  the  farm,  is 
that  they  do  not  exactly  know  just  what 
she  is  doing,  and  will  never  know  with- 
out keeping  books.  These  Iowa  farmers 
are  keeping  books,  and  the  figures 
speak  for  themselves.  These  figures  are 
not  given  as  a  comparison  of  breeds, 
but  just  to  show,  in  plain,  definite  fig- 
ures, what  the  hen  on  a  farm  is  capable 
of  doing  under  proper  conditions.  These 
farm  flocks,  numbering  several  scores, 
have  all  been  culled.  The  fact  that  the 
owners  are  keeping  careful  records 
shows  their  interest  in  the  flock,  and 
undoubtedly  because  of  this  they  are 
giving  them  better  attention  and  care 
than  the  average  farmer.  It  is  plainly 
shown  that  the  farm  flock  is  capable  of 
profitable  production  during  the  winter 
months. 

The  Iowa  reports  show  that  in  the 
month  of  December,  1921,  4,187  Single 
Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds  laid  21,601 
eggs,  an  average  of  approximately  five 


eggs  to  the  fowl.  We  do  not  know  by 
the  records  just  what  proportion  of  pul- 
lets and  hens  constituted  these  flocks, 
except  in  a  few  cases  where  pullets  are 
mentioned.  It"would  be  interesting  to 
know  this  and  extremely  interesting  to 
know  just  what  feeds  were  used,  but 
here  are  further  facts:  One  pen  of  80 
hens  averaged  49.3  per  cent  egg  pro- 
duction, which  means  that  approximate- 
ly one  egg  was  received  daily  from 
every  two  hens.  The  term  "per  cent" 
as  applied  to  egg  production  means  that 
when  a  50  per  cent  egg  production  is 
mentioned,  50  per  cent  of  the  hens  laid 
each  day.  The  second  best  pen,  of  127 
pullets,  averaged  40  per  cent  egg  pro- 
duction. The  pen  showing  the  poorest 
record  averaged  but  5  per  cent  a  day 
for  each  100  fowls. 

Skipping  to  the  Barred  Rocks,  3,734 
fowls  laid  in  December  11,134  eggs,  an 
average  of  three  eggs  to  the  fowl.  The 
best  pen  averaged  for  the  month,  24.9 
per  cent,  doing  just  about  half  as  well 
as  the  best  pen  of  Rhode  Island  Reds. 
But  again  we  want  to  emphasize  the 
fact  that  we  are  not  comparing  breeds, 
and  perhaps  if  the  full  truth  were 
known,  we  would  find  that  the  time  of 
hatching  these  fowls,  and  the  care  and 
feed  given  are  the  deciding  factors  in 
these  records.  The  second  best  record 
was  made  by  a  flock  of  206,  which  av- 
eraged 21  per  cent  production,  while  the 
poorest  record  was  made  by  a  flock  of 
111  fowls,  which  averaged  but  1.2  per 
cent. 

Reports  for  White  Rocks  for  the 
month  show  that  964  fowls  laid  2,180 
eggs,  an  average  of  about  2VL  eggs  for 
each  fowl.  The  best  pen  made  an  av- 
erage of  12.7  per  cent  production  and 
the  poorest  pen  3.5  per  cent. 

The  records  show  that  1,303  White 
Wyandottes  laid  2,513  eggs,  an  average 
of  a  trifle  less  than  two  eggs  a  hen,  the 
best  pen  making  an  average  of  11.6  per 
cent,  the  poorest  but  .7  per  cent. 

Now  we  come  to  the  big-little  White 
Leghorns,  of  which  there  were  6,344  in 
the  report,  laying  34,996  eggs,  being  an 
average  of  about  5.5  eggs  to  the  hen, 
only  .5  more  than  the  Reds.  The  best 
pen  averaged  53.5  per  cent  production 
and  the  poorest  pen  averaged  2.4  per 
cent. 

The  fowls  of  mixed  breeding  did  not 
do  so  bad,  surpassing  in  egg  yield  in  the 
month  of  December  the  Rose  Comb 
Rhode  Island  Reds,  White  Rocks,  Buff 
Rocks,  Buff  Wyandottes,  White  Leg- 
horns, and  Buff  and  White  Orpingtons. 
This  is  not  to  boost  mixed  fowls  or 
cross  breeds,  but  simply  giving  these 
figures  as  brought  out  by  these  reports. 
The  best  flock  of  mixed  fowls  averaged 
6.2  per  cent  production.  Many  inter- 
esting facts  are  brought  out  by  these 
figures,  but  there  are  probably  more 
facts  obscured  through  lack  of  informa- 
tion. 

The  only  lesson  I  wish  to  bring  to 
our  readers  from  these  records  is  the 
fact  that  it  is  possible  for  a  farm  flock, 
kept  under  farm  conditions,  to  produce 
a  very  profitable  egg  crop  during  the 
month  of  December.  This  may  be  done 
with  any  one  of  a  number  of  varieties. 


TOBACCO. 


TOBACCO — KENTUCKY'S  PRIDE.  EXTRA  FINE 
chewing,   10   lbs.,   *M  25.       Mild  smoking,  10 

lb*.,  $2.75.    Fanners'  Club,  May-field,  Ky.  

HOME-SPUN  TOBACCO— MILD  AND  MELLOW 
.chewing  and  smoking,  5  lbs.,  $1.50;  15  lbs., 
83.75.  Pigeon  Roost  Tobacco  Co.,  Sedalia,  Ky. 


TOBACCO— KENTUCKY  NATURAL  LEAF  CHEW- 
ing,  10  lbs.  $3;  20  lbs..  $5;  smoking,  10  lbs., 
$2.50;  20  lbs.,  *4.      Walter  Veal,  Agt.,  Sedalia, 

Kentucky.   

KENTUCKY    FINEST    NATURAL    LEAF  CIIKW- 
ing   tobacco;   10   lbs.,   *3;   smoking,   10  lbs., 
11.85;  20  lbs.,  $3.50.     Producers  Exchange,  May- 


LEAF  TOBACCO,    THREE   YEARS   OLD;  PAY 
for  tobacco  and  postage  when  received.  Chew- 
ing, 5  lbs.,  $1.50;  smoking,  6  lbs.,  $1.  Farmers 
'■r.in(.-e  So.  71,  Hawesville,  Ky.  


KENTUCKY  LEAF  TOBACCO — 3  YEARS  TJLD, 
nature  cured.  Don't  send  a  penny,  pay  for  to- 
bacco and  postal  on  arrival.  Extr.i  tine  quality 
•■hewing  or  smoking,  10  lbs.  $3;  medium  quality 
■racking,  10  lbs.  $1.25.  Farmers'  Union,  D22, 
Han»..ville,  Ky.   


KODAKS. 


STRE  PRINTS — NOTHING  BETTER  FOR  KO- 
dak  pictures.  Sample  roll  finished  for  25c. 
f*  mounting  corners  with  each  order.  Reed 
««o.  Norton.  Kns. 


TRAPPERS'  POISON. 


MM"  LIQUID  POISON  CAPSULES  KILL  FUR 
animal*  on  spot;  sixteenth  season  in  market; 
BtDcnt  result*;  first-class  testimonials.  Free  cir 
liar,  when  mentioning  this  paper.  Edmund  Ooes 
■w»nke«,  Wig.    Station  E. 


IN  THE  NEXT  ISSUE 

The  Outlook  for  Dairy  Business 

By  GILBERT  GUSLER. 

WITH  cheap  land  and  cheap  feed  here  in  the  Mountain  States,  farmers 
can  produce  butterfat  and  make  a  fair  profit  when  farmers  in  Eastern 
dairy  sections  with  their  high-priced  land,  and  consequently  high 
cost  of  feed  and  operation,  would  be  losing  money.  The  secret  of  success 
in  any  line  of  business  is  to  get  the  cost  of  production  down  below  that  of 
your  competitor.  You  will  enjoy  and  profit  by  reading  Mr.  Guslers  article. 
He  thinks  the  dairy  business  has  a  great  future  and  humorously  re- 
marks: "A  young  man  about  to  make  his  start  in  life  asked  an  older  man 
for  counsel  as  to  some  business  that  he  might  enter  in  which  there  was  a 
good  prospect  of  reasonable  income  and  permanence.  The  older  man  said: 
'Go  into  the  shoe  business.  As  long  as  the  babies  are  born  barefooted,  there 
will  be  a  good  demand  for  shoes.' "  The  same  logic  applies  to  the  business 
of  dairying.  The  habit  of  eating  has  become  well  fixed.  The  dairy  cow 
is  queen  of  the  world's  animal  food  producers. 

The  above  is  only  one  of  many  good  articles,  stories  and  special  fea- 
tures that  will  be  found  in  the  March  1  issue. 

Special  Features  in  This  Number 

Sure  and  Steady  Income  From  Diversified  Farming, 
i'rize  Letters  From  Farm  Poultry  Raisers. 
What  Is  the  Future  Prospect  for  Land  Values? 
Market  Outlook  for  Farm  and  Ranch  Products. 
What  Do  You  Know  About  the  Art  of  Plowing? 
From  the  Nation's  Capital. 
Two-  and  Three-Plow  Tractors. 

If  we  are  overlooking  any  subject  that  you  are  particularly  interested 
in,  write  and  let  us  know  about  it.  Our  Editors  are  always  anxious  to 
furnish  readers  with  what  they  desire  in  the  way  of  information.  If  you 
find  this  issue  interesting  and  valuable  pass  it  along  to  one  of  your  neigh- 
bors if  they  are  not  taking  Western  Farm  Life. 


Come  In  and  Get  a 
Copy  of  this  Big  FREE 
Poultry  Book 

We  want  every  poultry  raiser 
in  this  vicinity  to  have  a  copy 
of  DARLING'S  new  poultry 

 book.   Written  by  a  former 

S  Government  expert,  it  telte 
5  all  about  the  feeding  methods 
5  of  famous  poultry  men  and 
■J  how  they  use 

I  DABfciNG'S 

|  MEAT  CRISPS 

■  to  increase  their  poultry  prof- 
its. It  tells  how  to  make  your 
hens  lay  all  winter  long.  How 
to  start  the  pullets  laying 
early.  How  to  produce  fertile 
eggs  for  hatching.  _  How  to  make 
yourchicks  grow  bigger  and  faster. 
Come  in  and  get  your  copy  of  thi» 
valuable  book  today 
—  it's  free. 


I 
I 


Western  Agents: 
ROMOCO 
POULTRY 
FARM, 

Littleton,  Colo. 
No.  204 


^nlliuiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 


SEASON 

IMC 

Customers  report  pullets  lay  all 
winter.  20  varieties  to  select  From. 
1.000.000  chicks  via  prepaid  parcel  post 
safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Pleased  cus- 
tomers in  every  state.  19th  season. 
Catalog  FREE. 
MILLER  POULTRY  FARMS 
>x  605  LANCASTER,  MO. 


T>  A  HV  Fifteenth  Annual  Season. 
^>  _J-T._J  1  Book  your  order  with  u<i.  AH 
TfT/^f^'C  leading  varieties  from  best 
VllXV/lad  selected  Hoganized  flocks. 
The  kind  that's  bred  to  lay.  With  years  of  ex- 
perience at  the  business  and  the  proper  equip- 
ment to  meet  your  re-  t^holfn**  Pnnlfrv 
quirements  we  can  g've  V  "  *  umiwy 
you  best  service.  Co.  Box  3 

Write    for   price   list.  Alcott  Steu,  Denver 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorns 

200  heavy  winter  laying  pullets  Uy  9,887 
winter  eggs  in  Nov.,  Dec.,  Jan.  Eggs  sold  to 
the  market  for  $411.76,  with  $71.65  worth  of 
teed  Fertile.  Day-Old  Chicks.  Prices  on  request, 
feed.  Profit,  $340.11.  Hatching  Eggs,  Guaran- 

THE  ORDWAY  POULTRY  FARM, 
J.  Schleining.  ORDWAY,  COLO. 


free-ConAei/s  Poultry  Book 


80  paees  chock  full  of  Information  about  the  feeding:  sad 
rearing  of  chicks,  culling  of  bens.  etc.  Tells  bow  to  keep 
chickens  healthy  and  how  to  make  them  pay.  Whether  a 
beginner  or  a  professional,  Co—key's  Book  Is  worth  dollars 
to  you.  Sent  for  6  cents  in  stamps  to  pay  postage. 
THE  C.  E.  CONKEY  CO.  6  0  1  Z  tru*wj,  UmM.  «M» 


J.  R.  WILSON'S  S.  C.  REDS 

Were  Winners  of  the  Blue  1921  at  National 
Western,  State  Fair,  Pikes  Peak  and  Denver 
Championship  Shows.  Also  first  prize  Cock- 
erel at  State  Fair,  was  first  prize  Cockerel  in 
Utility,  at  Denver. 

EGGS,    BABY   CHICKS,  COCKERELS. 
4  501  SOUTH  BROADWAY 
Phone  Englewood  494W.  Denver,  Colo. 


ft  DDCtnC  Most  Profitable  pure-hrefi 
04  If  nttUO  Northern  raised  chickens. 

ducks,  geese,  turkeys.  Fowls,  eggs,  incubators 

at  reduced  prices.  29th  year.  Largest  plant. 

Large  valuable  poultry  book  and  catalog  free. 

R.  F.  NEUBERT       Bti S ' 3 Mukita.  Mm 


LOWEB 

FENCE 


I  PRICES 

Sped— 1  during 
,  a_lT-164  rtjlw 
rcuca*  and  Gate.  (X 
—    I__  tkanwlr*mlllprlr«  ?»}- 
lafaetloa    or   nooer  refandad. 
WrHe  lod-»--T©ar  oo  a  postcard 

of  this  big  specter OTTAWA  MFC.  CO. 
81  AUolon  Av*'  °*tsms' 


YOU  SAVE  FROM  $7  TO 
$15  ON  EVERY  SADDLE 
AND  HARNESS 

Direct  from  our  workshop. 
Send  for  our  free  catalog. 

THE  FRED  MUELLER 
Saddle   and   Harness  Co. 


Mr:    to  1419 
Den\ ii 


l.arl  nif  r 
<  olo. 


St. 
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WESTERN    FARM  LIFE 


February  15,  1922. 


ALABAMA  FARMER 

BEATS  THE  H.  C.  L. 


Smokes  Meat  by  Simple,  Easy  Method 
that  Saves  All  Shrinkage. 

E.  Ultseh,  Florence,  Ala.,  uses  an 
easy,  better  method  of  smoking  meat 
for  home  use  and  market.  He  says: 
"For  years  I  have  been  using  Wright's 
Smoke.  I  tell  you  it  is  fine.'  .The  meat 
has  such  a  fine  taste  and  ho  insects 
trouble  it.  I  simply  won't  go  back  to 
the  old  way.  This  year  I  smoked  eight 
hogs  and  the  meat  is  fine — it  sells  like 
hot  cakes." 

Mr.  Ultseh  simply  paints  his  meat 
with  Wright's  Smoke,  eliminating  all 
bother  and  loss.  Wright's  Ham  Pickle 
is  fine  for  sugar  curing — simply  mix 
with  27  pounds  of  salt  and  pack  meat  in 
it.  Get  these  genuine,  guaranteed 
Wright  Pure  Food  Products  from  your 
dealer. 

Simply  send  your  name  to  E.  H. 
Wright  £o.,  834-D  Broadway,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  for  valuable  illustrated  book 
on  expert  methods  of  curing  meat. 
Also  learn  how  you  can  get  a  complete, 
highest-grade  butchering  set  at  lowest 
factory  cost. 


SPRAT. 


f  I}}3t  °f 
I  All  Sizes 

For  All  Uses 


The  OSPRAYMO  LINE 

You  must  spray  to  get  fine  fruits,  vegetables,  shrub- 
bery, flowers.  Let  our  catalog  tell  you  about  the 
famous  High-povcr  Orchard  Rigs,  Red  Jacket  and  Yel' 
low  Jacket  Traction  Potato  Sprayers,  Bucket,  Barrel 
and  Knapsack  Bprayert,  Hand  Pumpt,  etc. 

An  OSPRAYMO 
sprayer  means  one 
that  will  make  your 
work  effective.  Suc- 
tion strainer  brushes, 
mechanical  agitators. 
High  pressure  guar- 
anteed. Send  today 
for  late  catalog.  Don't 
buy  any  sprayer  till 
it  comes.  Beshipping 
warehouse  at  Denver. 
Address 

p.   Elmira,  N.  Y. 


SENIOF 
LEAD  EF 

Power  Orchard 
Sprayer 

Field  Force  Pump  Co.,  Dept. 


America's 
Pioneer 
Do;  Medisinu 


Book  on 


Di 


Dog 


lseases 


And  How  to  Feed 

MAILED  FREE  TO  ANY  ADDRESS 
BY  THE  AUTHOR 

H.  Clay  Glover  Co.,  Inc. 

118  W.  31st  Street      New  York 
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95  Jbnwiavrk 


Upward 


CREAM 


SEPARATOR 


On  trial.  Easy  running,  easilycleaned. 
Skims  warm  or  cold  milk.  Different 
from  picture  which  shows  larger  ca- 
pacity machines.  Get  our  plan  of  easy 
MONTHLY  PAYMENTS 

and  handsome  free  catalog.  Whether 
dairy  is  large  or  small,  write  today. 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 
Box  7 1  DO  Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 


14  U  BAM 


BECAUSE  it  gives  in  one  year  all 
the  benefits  the  common  clovers 
do  in  two.  Hubam  baa  become  "The 
World's  Greatest  New  Plant."  This 
Is  the  new  annual  white  sweet  clover. 
In  conjunction  with  The  DcGrafl 
Food  Company  of  DcGraff.Ohio.we 
have  grown  a  large  acreage.  Unusual 
opportunity  for  profit  in  1922  by 
^       growing  Hubnm.  Seed  limited  and 
demand  great.  Write  for  booklet  and  prices  on  tbia 
guaranteed  North  Dakota  grown  seed. 
AMENTA  FARMS.  Armenia,  North  Dakota 


liig  Money  Boring  Wells 


Have  water  on  your  own  farm. 
In  spare  time  make  wells  for  your 
neighbors.  It  means  $1000  extra  in 
ordinary  years,  double  that  in  dry 
years.  No  risk — no  experience  needed. 

OutliU  for  Getting  Water  Anywhere 

Earth  augers,  rock  drills  and 
combined  machines.  Engine 
or  horse  power.    Write  for 
easy  trrmi  and  fret  catalog, 
LISLE  MFC.  CO.. 
nor  74a    f  larlnds,  Iowa 


The  0.  J.  Snyder  Sad- 
dle! and  Harnett,  bent 
In  Mm  went.  Wholesale 
mid  Itelall,  Send  for 
Ko.  22  Catalog  which 
c|iiotc«  pre-war  prices. 

0.  J.  Snyder 

I  .".nr.    l.arlmrr  St.. 

Denver,  Colo. 


From  the  Nation's  Capital. 

(Continued  from  Page  9.) 
Federal  aid  for  the  building  of  inter- 
state and  farm-to-markej;  highways  un- 
der the  Department  of  Agriculture  was 
commended,  and  Congress  was  urged  to 
enact  legislation  which  will  legalize 
farmers'  co-operative  marketing  asso 
ciations. 

Action  of  the  Rump  Conference. — 

The  President's  conference  was  not  alto 
gether  harmonious.  A  group  of  dele- 
gates came  with  the  evident  determina 
tion  to  put  through  a  resolution  in  fa 
vor  of  government  price  fixing  on  sta 
pie  farm  products,  and  showed  their 
disappointment  when  defeated  in  their 
efforts  by  vigorously  assailing  the  man- 
agers of  the  conference.  President  Sam- 
uel Gompers  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  undertook  to  prevent  the 
adoption  of  a  resolution  recommending 
that  both  capital  and  labor  share  with 
the  farmer  in  price  deflation,  and  was 
vigorously  criticised.  Following  the  con- 
ference, several  farm  organization  lead- 
ers, claiming  to  represent  600,000  farm- 
ers, not  satisfied  with  the  proceedings, 
met  and  were  addressed  by  Senator 
Ladd  of  North  Dakota.  Herbert  F.  Ba- 
ker, president  of  the  National  Farmers' 
Council,  presided.  This  rump  confer- 
ence adopted  resolutions  asking  for  im- 
mediate stabilization  of  corn,  wheat, 
cotton  and  wool  prices,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  government  agency  to 
control  elevators,  flour  mills  and  bakers 
to  prevent  profiteering.  A  government 
agency  similar  to  the  United  States 
Grain  Corporation,  to  finance  the  pur- 
chase here  and  sale  abroad  of  farm 
products  was  proposed.  An  immediate 
reduction  in  freight  rates  to  the  level 
prevailing  before  the  passage  of  the 
Esch  law,  and  government  ownership  of 
railroads  were  favored.  The  agricultu- 
ral bloc  in  Congress  was  endorsed,  Mus- 
cle Shoals  proposition  favored,  and  in- 
terference with  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture opposed. 

Two  Price-Fixing  Bills  Are  Being 
Considered. — Congress  is  moving  to  get 
through  some  sort  of  legislation  de- 
signed to  relieve  the  agricultural  situa- 
tion. Two  price  fixing  bills  are  now 
being  considered  in  hearings  before  the 
committee  on  agriculture  of  both  the 
House  and  Senate.  One  bill  introduced 
by  Representative  Christopherson  of 
South  Dakota,  would  create  a  stabiliza- 
tion commission  and  provides  for  sta- 
bilizing the  prices  of  certain  farm  prod- 
ucts. The  commission  is  empowered  to 
purchase  all  marketable  grades  of 
wheat,  rye,  flax,  oats,  barley,  buck- 
wheat, corn,  rice,  grass  seed,  sugar  and 
wool  produced  in  the  United  States,  up- 
on delivery  at  terminal  markets.  The 
commission  is  required  to  publicly  an- 
nounce the  prices  which  it  will  pay  for 
the  various  surplus  products  before 
planting  time.  The  prices  to  be  paid 
shall  be  as  nearly  as  practicable  the  av- 
erage estimated  cost  of  production  plus 
a  reasonable  profit.  The  commission  is 
authorized  to  borrow  from  the  Federal 
Reserve  banks  the  sum  of  $500,000,000 
to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  act 
at  an  interest  rate  not  exceeding  3  per 
cent  per  annum.  This  bill  contemplates 
a  permanent  government  price-fixing 
policy. 

A  price  stabilization  bill  introduced 
by  Representative  Sinclair  of  North  Da- 
kota provides  that  the  secretary  of  ag- 
riculture, the  secretary  of  labor  and 
chairman  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  shall  jointly  establish  and 
promulgate  minimum  prices  of  con- 
trolled agricultural  products  of  the 
crops  of  1923,  1924,  1925  and  1926.  Such 
prices  shall  be  based  upon  the  estimated 
cost  of  production.  For  the  crops  of 
such  products  for  the  year  1922  the  fol- 
lowing minimum  prices  are  established 
by  the  bill : 

Wheat — No,  1  Northern  spring  at 
Chicago,  $1.50  per  bushel.  Corn — No. 
2  yellow  at  Chicago,  85c  per  bushel. 
Cotton  at  New  Orleans,  18c  per  pound. 
Wool,  unwashed  at  Boston  and  St. 
Louis,  55c  per  pound.  The  Grain  Cor- 
poration is  revived  to  purchase  the 
farm  products  mentioned  above  at  the 
established  prices.  A  billion  dollars  is 
appropriated  to  be  expended  by  the 
Grain  Corporation. 

It  is  proposed  that  the  Grain  Corpor- 
ation aell  the  products  purchased  in  the 
world  markets,  and  that  the  govern- 
ment make  up  the  losses,  if  any,  be- 
tween the  purchase  price  and  the  sale 
price  out  of  the  public  treasury. 

In  the  hearings  on  these  bills,  E.  B. 
Page,  a  North  Dakota  farmer,  said  that 
if  nothing  was  done  in  government 
price  fixing,  the  Dakota  farmers  would 
In'  asked  to  reduce  the  wheat  acreage 
15  per  cent  and  many  of  them  would 


quit  farming.  He  thought  that  $1.25  a 
bushel  for  wheat  to  the  grower  would 
be  a  fair  guarantee.  Representative 
Burtness  of  North  Dakota  testified  that 
the  Non-Partisan  League  was  asking 
for  $2.20  a  bushel,  and  the  United  Grain 
Growers  $2  a  bushel  for  wheat. 

President  Howard  on  Price-Fixing 
Legislation. — Commenting  on  the  pro- 
posed attempts  to  boost  the  prices  of 
farm  products  by  legislation,  President 
Howard  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  says:  "There  is  a  very  im- 
minent demand  from  many  sources  that 
an  effort  be  made  to  cure  our  woes 
economic  as  well  as  social  through  gov- 
ernment measures,  and  many  are  advo- 
cating establishing  state  or  national 
control  of  the  regulation  of  human  re- 
lationships. They  would  solve  the  prob- 
lems of  distress  by  government  owner- 
ship. They  are  even  advancing  artifi- 
cial schemes  of  price  fixing. 

"It  is  my  conviction,"  continues  Mr. 
Howard,  "that  co-operation  offers  not 
only  the  remedy  for  the  inequality  in 
returns  to  the  producers,  but  the  escape 
from  the  threat  of  that  which  I  would 
call  socialism.  Ey,en  some  farmers  who 
would  quickest  resent  the  idea  of  the 
government  operating  their  farms  are 
clamoring  for  government  action  in 
other  lines,  not  realizing  that  govern- 
ment ownership  of  our  farms  is  part  of 
the  whole  plan." 

Proposes  to  Extend  Life  of  War  Fi- 
nance Corporation. — Senator  Kellogg  of 
Minnesota  has  introduced  an  amend- 
ment extending  the  life  of  the  War  Fi- 
nance Corporation  to  July  1,  1923. 

Leader  of  Agricultural  Bloc  to  Re- 
sign.— Senator  Kenyon  of  Iowa  has  ac- 
cepted the  position  of  judge  of  the  Fed- 
eral court.  His  removal  from  the  sen- 
ate will  be  a  distinct  loss  to  the  agrS 
cultural  interests.  He  has  from  its  in- 
ception been  a  leading  member  of  the 
senate  agricultural  bloc,  and  played  an 
active  part  in  enactment  of  packer  con- 
trol, anti-grain  gambling,  and  much 
other  legislation  demanded  by  the 
farmers. 


Market  Outlook  for  Farm  and 
Ranch  Products. 

(Continued  from  Page  6). 
ard,  $16@19;  No.  2,  $12.50@15.50;  No. 
1  timothy,  $13.50(5)14.50;  No.  2,  $10@ 
11.50;  No.  1  light  clover-mixed,  $13@ 
14;  No.  1  clover-mixed,  $10.50@  12.50. 
Straw,  $6@7. 

Egg  Market  Erratic. 

The  egg  market  has  been  fluctuating 
rather  violently,  although  over  a  small- 
er range  than  during  the  early  part  of 
January.  Weather  conditions  are  still 
the  dominating  influence.  The  supply 
of  eggs  during  January  at  the  four 
leading  cities  was  20  per  cent  larger 
than  a  year  ago.  Nevertheless,  cold- 
storage  holdings  at  these  four  markets 
decreased  much  more  rapidly  than  in 
January,  1921.  Extremely  heavy  con- 
sumptive demand  is  the  explanation. 
Receipts  of  dressed  poultry  have  fallen 
off  in -the  last  month  and  the  addition 
to  cold-storage  holdings  in  January  was 
slightly  smaller  than  in  January,  1921. 
Nevertheless,  total  stocks  at  the  four 
leading  cities  are  more  than  72,000,000 
dozen. 

Kansas  City — Eggs,  firsts,  34c;  sec- 
onds, 24c.  Live  poultry — Springs,  21c; 
heavy  hens,  21c;  light  hens,  16c;  roost- 
ers, 10c;  turkeys,  38c;  ducks,  19c;  geese, 
16c. 

Denver — Eggs,  42c.  Live  poultry — 
Hens.  25c;  springs,  26c;  roosters,  15c; 
geese,  30c;  ducks,  30c;  turkeys,  45@48c. 

Lull  in  Butter  Market. 

After  several  weeks  of  rapid  fluctua- 
tions, the  butter  market  settled  down 
to  a  relatively  steady  basis  during  the 
past  week.  Supplies  at  some  of  the  lead- 
ing markets  were  only  sufficient  to  meet 
the  regular  consumptive  demand  which 
has  increased  as  a  result  of  lower 
prices.  Eastern  markets,  especially 
New  York  and  Philadelphia,  failed  to 
make  as  strong  a  showing  as  Chicago, 
due  in  part  to  heavy  arrivals  of  New 
Zealand  and  Australian  butter  and  Dan- 
ish butter  at  New  York,  and  to  lower 
quotations  on  the  Danish  market.  Re- 
ports from  producing  sections  indicate 
a  decrease  in  the  make  and  good-sized 
reductions  wore  made  in  cold-storage 
stocks.  Even  in  the  east  no  heavy  ac- 
cumulation of  street  stocks  was  report- 
ed Receipts  of  butter  at  Chicago,  New 
York,  Boston  and  Philadelphia  during 
January  were  nearly  30  per  cent  larger 
than  in  the  same  month  last  year.  As 
a  result,  the  reduction  in  cold-storage 
stocks  at  these  four  points  during  the 


month  was  slightly  less  than  in  Jan- 
uary, 1921. 

Prices  for  92-score  fresh  butter  on 
February  3  were: 

Chicago,  37c;  New  York,  37c;  Bos- 
ton, 37%c;  Philadelphia,  36c. 

Potato  Markets  Unsettled. 

Potato  markets  have  been  unsettled 
recently,  with  the  demand  at  country 
shipping  points  and  the  movement  rela- 
tively slow.  Colorado  and  Idaho  con- 
tinue prominent  as  shippers  with  Maine 
in  the  lead  at  the  present  time  and  Min- 
nesota a  big  factor.  Northern  sacked 
round  whites,  f.  o.  b.  shipping  points 
are  quoted  at  $1.55  to  $1.75  a  100  lbs. 
The  Chicago  carlot  market  is  quoted  -at 
$1.70  to  $1.95  for  round  whites,  with 
most  city  wholesale  markets  at  $2.25 
to  $2.45. 


Horse  Awards  at  Stock  Show. 

Following  are  the  awards  made  in 
draft  horses  and  mules  at  the  National 
Western  Stock  Show,  Denver,  January 
14  to  21,  1922: 

HORSES. 
PERCHERONS. 

Judges — Geo.  A.  Heyl,  Washington,  I1L;  Her- 
bert Howarth,  Broomfield,  C0I6. ;  Dan  D.  Case- 
ment, Manhattan,  Kan. 

Exhibitors — A.  J.  Campion,  Denver;  E.  P. 
Cromer  &  Son,  Gering,  Neb.;  David  Eisele,  Long- 
mont;  Arthur  Guth,  Broomfield;  Wm.  Hanson, 
Longmont;  State  Industrial  School.  Golden. 

Aged  Stallions — (4  shown) — 1,  Cromer  &  Son 
on  Colonel;  2,  Eisele  on  Juranus  II;  3,  Hum- 
phreys on  Post  Entry. 

Three-year-old  Stallions — (2  shown) — 1,  Eis- 
ele on  Freeman  E;  2,  Guth  on  Marquette. 

Two-year-old  Stallions — No  entries. 

Yearling  Stallions — (5  shown) — 1,  Hanson  on 
Prosper;  -2,  Eisele  on  Comet;  3,  Cromer  &  Son 
on  Red  Cloud. 

Aged  Mares — (6  shown) — 1,  Hanson  on  Mary 
Progressive — 2,  Cromer  &  Son  on  Zembea  III;  3, 
Goth  on  Daisy. 

Three-year-old  Mares — (3  shown) — 1.  Guth 
on  Beauty;  2,  Cromer  on  Minnie;  3,  Guth  on 
Catherine. 

Two-year-old  Filleys — (2  shown) — 1,  Cromer  & 
Son  on  Maxine  III;  2,  Cromer  &  Son  on  North 
Platte  Belle. 

Yearling  Fillers — (1  shown) — 1,  Hanson  on 

Loretta... 

Colts — (4  shown) — 1,,  Cromer  &  Son  on  Pilot; 

2,  Guth  on  Marguerite;  3,  Guth  on  Eozan. 

-   Get  of  Sire — (1  shown) — 1,  Arthur  G.  Guth. 

Produce  of  Dam — (6  shown) — 1  and  3,  Arthur 
G.  Guth;  2,  E.  P.  Cromer  &  Son. 

Champion  Stallion — Eisele  on  Freeman  E. 

Reserve  Champion  Stallion — Cromer  &  Son  on 
Colonel. 

Champion  Mare — Guth  on  Beauty. 
Reserve  Champion  Mare — Hanson  on  Loretta. 
BELGIANS. 

Judges — Geo.  A.  Heyl,  Washington,  111.;  Her- 
bert Howarth,  Broomfield,  Colo.;  Dan  D.  Case- 
ment, Manhattan,  Kan. 

Exhibitors — A.  J.  Campion,  Denver;  Glendale 
Stock  Farm,  Aspen;  W.  F.  Hayden,  Denver;  Al- 
bert Layne,  Fort  Lupton. 

Aged  Stallions — (2  shown) — 1,  Campion  on 
Ermite;  2,  Hayden  on  Jasper  Cousine. 

Three-year-old    Stallions — No  entries. 

Two-year-old  Stallions — (1  shown) — 1,  Glen- 
dale Stock  Farm  on  Glendale  Chief. 

Yearling  Stallions — No  entries. 

Aged  Mares — (3  shown) — 1,  2  and  3,  W.  F. 
-Hayden  on  Post  Entries. 

Three-year-old  Mares — (1  shown) — 1,  Glen- 
dale Stock  Farms  on  Glendale  Polly. 

Two-year-old  Filleys — (2  shown) — 1,  Layne  on 
Irvindale  Lulu;  2,  Glendale  Stock  Farm  on  Glen- 
dale Mariette. 

Yearling  Filleys — (1  shown) — 1,  Layne  on 
Glendale  Josie. 

Colts,  Either  Sex — No  entries. 

Get  of  Sire — No  entries. 

Produce  of  Dam — (1  shown) — 1,  Albert  Layne. 
Champion   Stallion — Glendale  Farm  on  Glen- 
dale Chief. 

Champion  Mare — Albert   Lavne     on  Irvindale 

Lulu. 

Reserve  Champion  Mare — Glendale  Stock  Farm 
on  Glendale  Polly. 

STANDARD  BRED. 

Exhibitors — .John  E.  Burns,  Longmont;  W.  W. 
Cowdrey,  Denver;  Geo.  Peak  &  Son,  Winchester, 
111. ;  Win.  O.  Reynolds,  Denver. 

Standard  Bred  Stallion — (4  shown) — 1,  Peak 
&  Son  on  St.  Mesrob;  2,  Burns  on  Sherman  Bell; 

3,  Cowdrey  on  Mr.  Forbes. 

THOROUGHBRED. 

Exhibitor — Maj.  O.  F.  Cusack.  Denver. 

Thoroughbred  Stallion — (4  shown) — 1,  Cusock 
on  Ashton;  2,  Cusuck  on  S.mds-of-Time;  3.  Cus- 
ack on  King  Plaudit. 

GRADE  DRAFT. 

Judges — Geo.  A.  Heyl,  Washington,  111.;  Her- 
bert Ilowurth,  Broomfield.  Colo.;  Dan  D.  Case- 
ment, Manhattan,  Kan. 

Exhibitors — Harry  J.  Burns.  Longmont;  John 
E.  Burns,  Longmont;  K.  IV  Cromer  \-  Son.  Coring, 
Neb.;  Denver  Union  NtorK  Yard  Co..  Denver:  Ar- 
thur G.  Guth,  Broomfield;  C.  E.  Tupps,  Brighton, 

Aged   Draft   Marc   or  Gelding — (10   shown) — i 

1  and  3,  Denver  Union  Stock  Yard  Co.:  2.  E.  P. 
Cromer  &  Son. 

Two-year-old  Draft  Marc — None  shown. 

Brood  Draft  Mare  with  Colt — (2  shown) — 1, 
Arthur  (J.  Guth;  2,  E.  P.  Cromer  &  Son. 
».    Pair  in  Harness — (4  shown) — 1,  C.  E.  Tupps; 

2  and  3,  Denver  Union  Stock  Yard  Co. 

MULES. 
Aged  Mules — No  entries 

Two-year-olds — (I  shown) — 1,  J.  A.  Osncr; 
2  and  »,  J.  EL  Farmer. 

Pair,  2,400  Bounds  or  Over — No  entries. 

Pair  Under  2,400  Pounds — (1  shown) — 1,  J. 
EL  Fanner. 

JACKS  AND  JENNETS. 

Judges — Geo.  A.  Heyl,  Washington,  111.;  Her- 
bert Howarth,  Broomfield,  Colo.;  Dun  D.  Case- 
ment,   Manhattan,  Kan. 

Exhibitors — M.  T.  Bernard,  Broken  Bow,  Neb.; 
Harry  J.  Burns,  Longtuont;  John  E.  Burns,  Long- 
mont; J.  H.  Farmer,  Eustlake. 

Aged  Jacks — None  shown. 

Two-year  old  Jacks — (!)  shown) — 1  and  2, 
M.  T.  Bernard;  8,  Harry  J.  Burns. 

Yearling  Jacks — (2  shown) — 1,  John  E.  Burns: 
2,  M.  T.  Bernard. 

Aged  Jennets  -(2  shown) — 1,  Harry  J.  Burns: 
2,  John  K.  Burns. 

Two-yoar-nlil  Jennets — (1  Rhown) — 1,  John  K. 
Bums. 

Yearling  Jennets — (1  shown) — 1,  John  K 
Burns. 

Jack  Colts — (2  shown) — M  T.  Bernard:  2. 
John  E.  Burns. 
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Dairying  and  Hog  Raising 

ATI  letters  regarding  commercial  and  technical  fcaturea  of  dairy  farming 
and  hog-  production  promptly  answered.  Address  all  communication!)  to 
Dairy  Department,  Western  Farm  Life,  Denver,  Colorado. 


Saving  the  Seventh  l'ig. 

The  average  number  of  pigs  saved  to 
the  litter  is  largely  a  matter  of  the  skill 
and  watchfulness  of  the  caretaker.  It 
is  most  unprofitable  to  feed  a  sow  six 
months  or  so  and  then  have  her  save 
only  two  or  three  pigsT  Some  experi 
enced  hog  men  think  that  with  mature 
brood  sows  anything  less  than  eight 
pigs  saved  represents  a  loss,  or  at  least 
means  too  great  a  cost  per  pig. 

The  successful  hog  man  must  first  of 
all  consider  constantly  the  comfort  of 
his  animals.  If  he  delights  in  kicking 
and  cuffing  his  brood  sows  around  he 
can  expect  them  to  regard  him  as  an 
enemy  when  he  attempts  to  render  as- 
sistance at  farrowing  time.  The  brood 
sows  must  be  gentle  if  best  results  are 
to  be  obtained. 

Hog  raisers  quite  generally  condemn 
corn  as  a  feed  for  brood  sows,  but  it  is 
abuse  rather  than  use  that  causes  the 
trouble.  Corn  alone,  however,  is  a  poor 
brood  sow  ration.  A  mature  brood  sow 
should  gain  during  the  gestation  period 
as  much  as  she  lost  while  suckling  her 
previous  litter,  but  this  gain  cannot  be 
safely  made  with  corn  alone  or  with 
any  other  one  grain.  Sows  so  fed  are 
likely  to  produce  weak  puny  pigs  and 
frequently  are  feverish  and  irritable  at 
farrowing  time.  Corn  lacks  the  bone 
and  muscje  forming  material  so  essen- 
tial to  developing  the  young  pig  prop- 
erly. Give  the  brood  sows  alfalfa  hay, 
all  they  will  eat,  and  they  will  produce 
pigs  with  the  appetites  of  wolves  and 
strong  and  hearty  from  the  moment 
they  are  farrowed. 

Brood  sows  must  not  be  allowed  to 
become  lazy  and  sluggish.  Exercise 
during  gestation  is  as  important  as 
proper  feed.  Encourage  exercise  by 
scattering  barley  or  other  small  grain 
on  the  ground  or  a  feeding  floor.  Some 
hog  men  feed  the  sows  at  some  distance 
from  their  sleeping  quarters  to  encou- 
rage exercise.  Whatever  the  method, 
they  must  be  kept  up  on  their  feet  sev- 
eral hours  daily  for  some  weeks  pre- 
vious to  farrowing. 

Grain  feeding  -must  be  limited,  but 
feed  enough  to  keep  the  brood  sow  gain- 
ing at  the  rate  of  %  to  %  pounds  daily. 
By  limiting  the  grain  and  keeping  al- 
falfa or  other  legume  roughage  before 
them  they  will  properly  balance  their 
ration  and  come  to  farrowing  time  in 

{>roper  condition  to  bring  forth  large 
itters  of  strong  vigorous  pigs. 

It  of  course  follows  that  a  sow  must 
have  a  dry,  warm  place  in  which  to  far- 
row, but  she  must  not  be  placed  in 
cramped  -quarters  too  long  in  advance 
of  farrowing. 


Skim  Milk  for  Hogs. 
Everything  considered,  there  is  prob- 
ably no  supplemental  feed  given  to  hogs 
of  greater  value  than  skim  milk.  It  is 
one  of  the  best  of  feeds  to  give  the 
brood  sows  suckling  pigs  and  nothing 
is  better  for  young  growing  pigs.  The 
dairyman  who  does  not  raise  a  few  hogs 
and  give  them  some  of  the  skim  milk  is 
missing  part  of  the  profits  of  milking 
cows. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  that  when 
fed  with  whole  kafir  to  pigs  they  made 
42  per  cent  greater  gains  and  with  28 
per  cent  less  grain  for  each  pound  of 
gain  than  pigs  fed  kafir  alone.  When 
compared  with  kafir  fed  to  pigs  having 
the  run  of  alfalfa  pasture,  the  pasture- 
fed  pigs  made  24  per  cent  less  gains 
and  required  11  per  cent  more  grain  to 
each  pound  of  gain  than  the  ones  fed 
skim  milk  with  their  kafir.  In  feeding 
skim  milk  to  pigs  in  connection  with 
pasture  and  kafir  the  gains  were  30  per 

Color  Your  Butter 


"Dandelion  Butter  Color"  Gives  That 
Golden  June  Shade  and  Costs 
Really  Nothing.  Read! 
Before  churning  acid  one-half  tea- 
spoonful  to  each  gallon  of  cream 
and  out  of  your  churn  comes  butter  of 
Golden  June  shade  to  bring  you  top 
prices.  "Dandelion  Butter  Color"  costs 
nothing  berause  each  ounce  used  adds 
ounce  of  weight  to  butter.  Large  bottles 
cost  only  35  cents  at  drug  or  grocery 
stores.  Purely  vegetable,  harmless, 
meets  all  State  and  National  food  laws. 
Used  for  50  years  by  all  large  cream- 
eries. Doesn't  color  buttermilk.  Ab- 
solutely tasteless. 

Wells  &  Richardson  Co.,  Burlington,  Vt. 


cent  greater  and  the  grain  require- 
ments 5  per  cent  less  than  with  the 
pigs  fed  skim  milk  and  kafir  without 
pasture.  These  tests  were  made  with 
pigs  of  about  125  pounds  weight. 

Corn  is  generally  considered  to  be  10 
per  cent  more  valuable  for  hogs  than 
kafir.  An  interesting  summary  of  feed- 
ing tests  involving  106  pigs  made  at 
seven  different  experiment  stations 
comparing  corn  and  skim  milk  and  corn 
alone  has  been  made  by  Professor  Smith 
of  Indiana.  These  pigs  weighed  about 
100  pounds  when  the  tests  began.  Half 
of  them  were  fed  corn  alone  and  the  re- 
mainder corn  and  skim  milk.  The  pigs 
fed  corn  supplemented  with  skim  milk 
gained  practically  60  per  cent  more 
rapidly  than  the  ones  getting  com  only, 
saving  36  days  in  the  time  required  to 
put  on  an  additional  100  pounds  weight. 
Their  average  weight  at  the  close  of  the 
tests  was  229  pounds,  while  the  corn- 
alone  pigs  weighed  but  184  pounds.  At 
the  rate  the  latter  pigs  were  gaining  it 
would  have  taken  43  more  days  to  have 
reached  the  weight  of  the  milk-fed 
hogs.  The  results  showed  that  800 
pounds  of  milk  had  replaced  193  pounds 
of  corn,  or  a  trifle  more  than  4  pounds 
of  milk  to  equal  1  pound  of  corn. 

The  greatest  efficiency  from  feeding 
corn  arid  skim  milk  together  comes 
from  feeding  at  the  rate  of  about  3 
pounds  of  milk  to  a  pound  of  corn.  The 
relative  values  of  the  corn  and  milk 
would  determine  the  most  profitable  ra- 
tios in  which  to  combine  them. 

In  feeding  skim  milk  to  hogs,  do  not 
feed  sweet  one  day  and  sour  the  next, 
or  digestive  troubles  will  develop  and 
the  gains  will  be  decreased.  As  in  calf 
feeding,  it  is  impoi-tarit  to  keep  the 
pails  and  feeding  troughs  as  clean  as 
possible.  It  is  disastrous  to  feed  hogs 
skim  milk  from  tubercular  cattle  unless 
it  is  pasteurized.  There  is  perhaps  no 
quicker  way  to  detect  the  presence  of 
tuberculosis  among  the  dairy  herds  of 
a  community  than  to  watch  the  post- 
mortem conditions  in  the  hogs  fed  in 
connection  with  the*  cattle. 


Keep  Hogs  Free  From  Worms. 

Worms  take  a  heavy  toll  from  the 
hog  profits.  Keeping  pigs  free  from 
worms  is  largely  a  matter  of  preven- 
tion and  involves  cleanliness  about  the 
yards  and  quarters.  Filth  invariably 
accompanies  wormy  hogs.  The  pigs  be- 
come infected  by  swallowing  the  eggs 
of  worms  discharged  by  the  older  hogs 
and  these  eggs  should  be  destroyed  by 
frequent  cleaning  of  the  yards  and 
quarters  and  the  free  use  of  strong  dis- 
infectants. This  is  a  much  more  ef- 
fective and  satisfactory  method  of  keep- 
ing hogs  free  from  worms  than  to  rely 
on  the  administration  of  internal  rem- 
edies. 

It  is  particularly  important  that  the 
farrowing  quarters  be  thoroughly 
cleansed  before  the  young  pigs  come.. 
Use  hot  water  and  lye  to  wash  floors 
and  walls.  As  soon  as  possible  after 
farrowing  get  the  sow  and  pigs  out  on 
clean  ground  where  hogs  have  not  run 
recently  if  possible.  Young  nigs  should 
be  kept  from  contact  with  older  hogs 
and  wormy  hog  yards  for  several 
months  in  order  to  give  them  a  good 
start.  If  the  worms  can  be  kept  under 
control  the  pigs  will  grow  to  greater 
size  and  make  larger  returns  for  their 
feed,  fewer  pigs  will  be  lost  from 
thumps,  and  in  general  pigs  not  weak- 
ened by  infestation  with  worms  will  be 
less  susceptible  to  diseases  of  all  kinds. 


Sell  Alfalfa  to  Cows. 

Colorado  alfalfa  which  is  selling  as 
low  as  $3  a  ton  in  the  stack,  can  be 
sold  through  average  milk  cows  at 
$15.80  a  ton,  says  E.  J.  Maynard  of  the 
Colorado  Agricultural  college.  He 
proves  his  assertion  by  the  following 
calculations: 

An  average  daily  cow  producing  20 
pounds  of  milk  a  day,  testing  4  per  cent 
butterfat,  will  yield  in  one  month  24 
pounds,  which  at  32  cents  a  pound  will 
return  $7.68.  Feeding  a  daily  ration  of 
25  pounds  of  alfalfa  and  a  pound  of 
grain  for  every  four  pounds  of  milk  the 
cow  gives,  using  a  grain  mixture  of  1 
pound  of  cottonseed  meal  to  6*4  pounds 
of  corn,  the  cow  will  require  each  month 
129.3  pounds  of  corn,  20.7  pounds  of 
cottonseed  meal  and  750  pounds  of  al- 
falfa. Charging  the  corn  at  $1  a  hun- 
dred, cottonseed  meal  at  $45  a  ton,  the 
cost  of  her  grain  for  each  month  would 


Two  Streams 
of  Profit 


Cash  /  Income 
every  dag 


BttyingS^ower 

EASY  TERMS 

Sold  on  such  easy  terms  that  it 
will  pay  for  itsel:  while  you  are 
using  it.  See  your  De  LarsI 
agent  now  or  write  us  about  eel- 
tine  a  new  one 


No  matter  what  your  system  of 
farming  may  be  or  where  you  lire, 
you  need  a  Dc  Laval  Separator 
and  some  cows. 

Cows  furnish  the  best  market 
for  your  feeds,  and  they  keep  the 
fertility  of  the  soil  on  your  farm. 

Then  the  De  Laval  separates  the 
cream,  which  brings  you  in  a  steady 
cash  income,  and  leaves  the  skim- 
milk  in  the  best  condition  for  feed- 
ing calves,  pigs  and  chickens. 

This  is  the  surest,  safest  and 
most  profitable  syttem  of  farm- 
ing—and the  De  Laval  Separator 
has  made  it  possible.  It  is  the 
original  separator,  skims  cleaner, 
lasts  longer,  turns  easier  than  any 
other.  There  are  over  2,500,000 
De  Laval  Separators  in  use  the 
world  over — about  as  many  as  all 
the  rest  put  together.  The 
De  Laval  has  always  led  in  every 
important  separator  improvement 
and  is  recognized  everywhere  as 
the  world's  standard. 

You  may  be  waiting  enough 
cream  to  pay  for  a  De  Laval  by 
using  a  worn-out  separator  or  by 
hand  skimming. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Company 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 
165  Broadway  29  fc".  Madison  St.  61  BctteSt. 


SKI 
FVI I  LK 
TO  GROW 
ANOTHER1 
CROP 


Sooner  or  later  you  will  use  a 

De  Laval 

Cream  Separator  and  Milker 


CUT  DITCHING  COST 


Prices  Slashed 


No  More  Shoveling! 

No  more  plows,  slips,  fresnos. 
or  "go-devils."  The  MARTIN 
makes  the  ditch  from  start 
to  finish,  any  depth,  up  to  4 
feet.  It  cleans  old  weed-grown 
and  silt-filled  ditches  in  jig 
time. 

For  Irrigation  or 
Drainage 

For  small  laterals  or  big 
ditches ;  for  terracing, 

rice  levees,  alfalfa  checks  and  borders  and  for  road 
building.  The  MARTIN  does  the  job. 

For  Horse  or  Tractor  Use 

t/  This  all-steel,  adjustable  and  reversible  implement  is 
f       made  in  four  sizes.    It  is  sold  in  every  state.  Write 

today  for  big  free  catalog. 
'  Owensboro  Ditcher  &  Grader  Co.,  Mtrs.,  Box  809  Owensboro.  Ky. 

Stock  Carried  at  Dwmr,  Colo. 
Distributors  in  All  Western  States 


SELL  YOUR  MILK— FEED 

A&C  CAUF  MEAL 

COSTS 
ONLY 

V3 

WHAT 
TOUR 
MIIK 
SELLS 
FOR 

ADY&CROVf  M  E ILCo.^Ie"  ^o" 


SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 

OR  MONEY  REFUNDED 

We  want  you  to  give  A.  &  C.  calf  meal  a  fair  trial.  WE 
KNOW  it  will  raise  better  calves  for  one-third  what  your 
milk  sells  for.  TO  PROVE  IT  TO  YOU  we  want  you  to  order 
100  pounds.  Any  time  within  thirty  days  if  you  are  not  con- 
vinced that  it  will  do  everything  we  claim,  we  will  return 
your  money. 

WE  WILL  SHIP  DIRECT  TO  YOU 

if  your  dealer  does  not  handle  it.  WRITE  TODAY 


SEWING  MACHINES 

SOLD  FOR  STORAGE. 
Singers,  White*.  New 
Homed  and  others.  $10 
to  $25.  Write  for  FREE 
Illustrated  CATALOG. 
We  pay  the  freig-ht. 
RELIABbE  SEWIXC  MACHINE  CO., 
532  15th  Street.  Drn\er,  Colo. 


Windmill  Prices  ReducedJ^ 


Write  today  for  Free  Cata- 
log and  reduced  prices  on 
CUKR1E  Windmills.  Feed 
GriCdeM,etc.  Big  Bargains  -^^ja  slm 

■"»«"•  •«•• 
manufacture.  CURRIE 
SWnPFEEO     WINDMILL  CO.J 


MMO  7th  4V  Holliday,  I 
$22.    Topcka,  Kansas.  J 
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$iv  rree  raisers 

We  wish  to  get  letters  from  farmer  hog  raisers 
telling  their  actual  experiences  in 

Getting  a  Profitable  Start  in  Hogs 


We  will  pay  $5.00 


We  feel  that  many  farmers  in  Colorado  are  not  raising  hogs,  or  as  many 
as  it  would  be  profitable  for  them  to  raise.  Many  may  not  know  the  best 
manner  in  which  to  get  started  and  how  to  handle  hogs  for  a  maximum  profit. 

to  the  farmer  hog  raiser  writing  us 
the  best  letter  in  which  he  explains 
how  he  makes  money  out  of  his  hogs. 
For  the  second  best  letter  $2.00,  and  the  third  best  letter  $1.00.  Honorable 
mention  will  be  made  of  all  other  letters  suitable  for  publication. 

We  want  "grass  roots"  information  and  experience  on  pork  production. 
We  want  this  information  so  that  our  readers  will  be  able  to  profit  by  your 
successes.  You  must  give  your  own  actual  experience.  We  cannot  consider 
letters  telling  how  someone  else  did  it. 

Do  not  fear  that  lack  of  writing  ability  will  handicap  you  in  the  compe- 
tition for  the  prizes.  The  letters  will  be  judged  entirely  upon  the  value  of 
the  facts  presented. 

Whether  you  grow  few  or  many  hogs,  write  and  tell  us  about  it.  If  you  have  a  small 
herd  and  have'  handled  it  successfully,  the  -method  is  just  as  valuable  as  if  you  had  a  large 
one.  All  we  want  is  a  plain  ordinary  letter  giving  the  facts.  Our  editor  will  prepare  the 
letters  for  publication  so  they  will  appear  in  thoroughly  creditable  farm. 

The  following  are  suggestions  as  td  some  of  the  information  you  can  supply:  When  you 
began  raising  hogs.  Did  you  start  with  bred  sows,  weanling  pigs,  or  stock  hogs?  How  have 
you  developed  your  herd?  How  do  you  feed,  house  and  care  for  them?  Give  experience  with 
fall  and  spring  pigs;  your  feeding  costs;  your  net  profits;  how  do  you  market;  when  and  at 
what  weight  and  age.    What  do  you  plan  for  this  year? 

Your  letter  must  reach  us  by  March  1.  The  time  is  short,  so  get  busy  right 

away.  Address 


1518  Court  Place 


EDITOR,  WESTERN  FARM  LIFE, 


Denver,  Colo. 


Buy  Your  Foundation  Now 

in  Purebred  Livestock  from  a  big  organiza- 
tion that  spares  no  money  to  buy  the  best 
and  specializes  on  purebred  registered 


Herefords 
Holsteins 


Percherons 
Duroc-Jerseys 


Breeding  stock  of  all  ages  for  sale. 
Individual  or  carload  lots. 

MYRON  STRATTON  HOME  FARMS, 

James  J.  Gauld,  Supt.         COLORADO  SPRINGS,  COLO. 


General  B. 


SHORTHORNS. 


Sam  Ball  Shorthorns 

Are  the  big  hardy  kind  that 
the  most  trying  range  conditi 
of  the  herd  is 


From  this  herd  came  the  sires  of  the  grand 
champion  carlot  steers  at  the  1920,  1921  Na- 
tional Western.  We  have  for  sale  just  what  you 
want  in  both  male  and  female  animals.  Pre- 
war prices.   Write  us  your  wants. 

SAMUEL  BALL,      WRAY,  COLO. 


HEREFORDS. 


THE  MARKET  LOOKS  PROMISING. 
RESTOCK  NOW  WITH 

HEREFORDS 

Some  choice  heifer  calves  and  a  few  bulls 
of  Beau  Santos  and  Bright  Stanway  breeding 
are  for  sale. 

J.  DX>aighead,  La  Junta,  Colo. 


Shorthorns 
Top  Denver 

Otto  Larson,  Silt, 
Colo.,  sold  thirty  Short- 
horn steers  at  the  top  of 
the  season's  market  at 
Denver  in  October.  The 
Record-Stockman  quotes 
351  them  as  of  "exceptional 
quality,  weighing  7  48 
pounds."   It  pay>  to  grow  Shorthorn  beef. 

USE  SHOKTHORN  BULLS. 
American  Shorthorn  Breeders'  Ass'n, 
13  Dexter  Park  Avenue,  Chicago,  III. 


SUNNYSIDE  ROBERT 

SHORTHORNS 

We  have  for  sale  cows,  and  cows  with  calves 
by  side,  and  heifers.  Scotch  and  Scotch  tops. 
A  few  choice  bulls  left.  We  make  'em  make 
good.     Write  us. 

GLEASON  &  BLAZER,  Kiowa,  Colo 


SHORTHORN  BULL  FOR  SALE. 
ADVOCATES  URR,  roan,  calved  Sept.,  1919. 
Bred  by  II.  F.  Harmon.  Sire,  Imp.  Advocates 
Model  047079.  Dam,  Maid  Marian  138010; 
■ire,  Gladstone  239813.  Dam,  Merry  Maid 
2d  29628;  dam,  Nonpareil  Victor  2d  258256. 
Dam,  Merry  Maid  72d;  sire,  March  Knight 
1881  Of,.  Dam,  Imp.  Wirmome  Maid;  sire, 
Marchison  192330. 

H.  F.  HARMON,  BOULDER,  COLO. 


SHADELAND  STOCK  FARM 

BRKKDER8  OF 

SHORTHORN  CATTLE 

Herd  headed  by  Muxwalton  Rustler,  a  grand- 
son of  Avondalc. 

Cheater  Whit*  hogn  of  beat  breeding  stock 
(or  aale.  AImo  Kinglet  Barri-d  Kook  cggn  for 
hatching.  Q.  W.  BALL  k  SONS.  Plorce,  Colo. 


II  i .  II  IIOH  l)H. 


D.  S.  Polled  Herefords 

Gown  from  Polled  Plato,  hard  baadad  by 
POLLED  SUCCESS  A  3rd.  Young  bulls  and 
helfara  for  sale. 

Smith  Livestock  Co. 

CHIVINQTON,  COLO. 


Mounted 
on  Wheel 
Easy  To 
Move, 


10* Year  Guarantee 

Cash  or 
Terms 


Ottawa  $ 


New  Log  Saw  just  built  SawB8-in 
loffa  as  well  aa  6-foot  logs.  Start 
or  etopeaw—  emrioe  runs  on.  Use  Four- 
cycle EdbIdo  for  othor  work  Shipped 
from  factory  or  nearest  of  nine  branch 
boQBee     Write  for  fall  particulars  today. 

OTTAWA  MFG.  C0^5  1 1 K  Wood  St..  Ottawa.  Kansas . 
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be  $1.76.  With  this  cost  of  grain  the 
return  from  the  cream  check  for  the 
month  would  leave  $5.92  for  the  750 
pounds  of  alfalfa.  In  other  words,  the 
alfalfa  grown  on  the  farm  would  bring 
$15.80  a  ton. 

There  are  by-products  also  to  be  con- 
sidered. Skimming  a  33  per  cent  cream 
the  cow  would  produce  each  month  528 
pounds  of  skim  milk,  and  the  manure 
properly  mixed  with  straw  would  weigh 
from  800  to  1,000  pounds.  Skim  milk 
is  a  most  valuable  feed  for  hogs  and 
poultry.  At  the  present  prices  of  feeds 
it  is  easily  worth  20  cents  a  hundred 
pounds. 

Butterfat  is  not  worth  as  much  now 
as  when  Mr.  Maynard  was  doing  his 
figuring,  but  even  with  the  seasonal 
variation  in  the -price  of  butterfat  the 
dairy  cow  will  supply  a  safe,  sound  and 
profitable  cash  market  for  farm  feeds 
year  in  and  year  out. 


Two  Million  Unhatched  Chicks 
Die  Each  Year. 

(Continued  from  Page.  7.) 
cool  them.  An  egg  should  not  be  moved 
when  overheated.  Normal  temperature 
means  normal  chicks;  too  low  tempera- 
ture, a  popr  hatch;  too  high,  the  chicks 
will  be  irregularly  developed. 

"I  select  clean,  fresh  eggs  of  regular 
shape,  good  shell  and  medium  size  for 
incubation,  keeping  them  in  ah  even 
temperature  until  I  can  put  them  in  the 
incubator;  the  sooner  the  better.  With 
the  temperature  at  102  degrees,  I  begin 
to  turn  the  eggs  the  third  day,  airing 
thorn  twice  daily,  only  enough  to  turn 
them.  I  roll  them  gently  with  my 
hands,  changing  their  position  on  the 
tray,  instead  of  turning  them  just  half 
over;  then  I  change  the  tray,  end  for 
end,  in  the  machine.  The  second  week 
I  raise  the  temperature  to  103  degrees, 


airing  and  turning  them  the  same,  and 
the  last  week  I  increase,  to  104  degrees, 
turning  and  airing  them  twice  daily, 
till  the  eighteenth  day,  leaving  them 
15  to  20  minutes  always  in  a  ropm  of 
even  temperature. 

"The  eggs  should  be  tested  on  the 
eighth,  twelfth  and  eighteenth  days  and 
all  infertile  eggs  taken  out.  I  keep  the 
machine  closed  after  the  last  turning, 
till  the  chicks  begin  to  pip.  Then  I  place 
a  cloth  wrung  out  of  very  warm  water 
over  the  eggs  for  a  short  time.  No 
harm  will  come  even  if  the  temperatui-e 
should  rise  to  105  degrees,  but  do  not 
let  it  get  below  103. 

"Regardless  of  usual  directions,  don't 
let  the  little  chicks  stay  in  the  incubator 
till  they  are  all  smothered,  waiting  for 
the  worthless  lot  of  eggs  left  to  finish 
hatching.  I  never  open  the  door  oftener 
than  is  strictly  necessary,  nor  leave  it 
open  longer  than  is  required  to  remove 
the  strongest,  lively  chicks,  which  I 
take  out  and  place  in  baskets  filled  with 
warmed  straw  and  cover  with  warm 
blankets  or  cloths.  If  there  is  no  de- 
cided chill  in  the  air,  they  will  not  be 
injured  in  the  least. 

"My  machine  capacity  is  200  eggs.  I 
keep  from  six  to  eight  old  hens  sitting 
on  a  few  eggs  apiece,  just  enough  to 
make  them  broody,  and  after  all  the 
chicks  are  out  and  are  thoroughly  dried, 
I  divide  them  into  lots  of  about  20  to 
25,  according  to  the  size  of  the  hens  and 
give  each  hen  her  number,  keeping 
them  in  dry,  warm  quarters.  The  old 
hens  do  the  rest  aside  from  feeding.  I 
find  this  a  much  better  plan  than  using 
the  brooders1  requiring  such  constant 
care.  I  feed  the  first  few  days  dry  feed 
such  as  bread  crumbs  and  oatmeal, 
some  real  fine  sand  and  fresh  water 
two  or  three  times  daily.  I  also  use 
sour  milk,  but  I  never  allow  water  to 
stay  in  their  coops  where  they  will  nat- 
urally and  very  quickly  become  all  wet 
and  chilled,  resulting  in  death.  The 
loss  of  just  a  few  is  a  costly  one  when 
we  count  the  price  of  eggs,  the  care  of 
growing  the  flock  and  the  time  and  work 
spent  in  hatching. 

"Later,  when  they  begin  to  grow 
strong  and  lively,  I  mix  their  feed, 
cracked  corn,  wheat  and  the  scraps 
from  the  kitchen  table,  together  with 
the  sour  milk  in  generous  quantities. 
Sour  milk  has  a  food  value  not  found 
in  anything  else  and  it  is  the  cheapest 
food  which  farm  women  have.  It  acts 
as  a  regulator,  keeping  them  in  perfect 
health.  One  should  never  expect  to  get 
200  chicks  from  200  eggs.  If  you  get 
75  per  cent  you  are  fortunate.  I  usual- 
ly get  150  to  165  from  200  eggs. 

"Following  this  method  carefully  and 
closely,  I  rarely  lose  a  chick.  Some- 
times in  very  cold  weather  I  keep  a 
comfort  on  top  of  the  incubator,  so  as 
to  keep  the  heat  more  even.  A  person 
cannot  turn  the  lamp  down  in  the  in- 
cubator and  go  visiting  and  expect  100 
per  cent  results.  In  very  cold  weather 
I  put  a  cloth  in  the  tray  to  fill*  up  spaces 
where  infertile  eggs  are  taken  out.  I 
supply  moisture  by  placing  a  shallow 
pan  of  water  underneath  the  tray. 

"The  rewards  of  this  game,  which 
requires  some  capital,  patience,  energy 
and  quite  a  bit  of  stick-to-it-iveness, 
are  fine,  healthy  birds,  aside  from 
good  financial  returns,  Many  women, 
living  on  farms,  feel  they  are  far  away 
from  opportunities  to  earn  money.  Too 
often  they  overlook  the  fact  that  big 
returns  are  possible  from  raising 
chicks." 


What  Do  You  Know  About  the 
Art  of  Plowing. 

(Continued  from  Page  7.) 
places  where  the  soil  blows,  listing  is 
better  in  the  fall  than  plowing;  but  the 
intervening  spaces  should  be  plowed  out 
in  the  spring  before  planting,  although 
for  grain  some  claim  that  this  is  not 
necessary. 

Late  spring  and  summer  plowing  is 
often  used  for  winter  wheat  and  the 
farmer  can  often  accomplish  work  of 
this  sort  after  the  other  crops  are  in; 
but  earlier  plowing  when  it  can  be  done 
is  the  best,  for  in  all  the  tests  April 
plowing  yielded  more  heavily  than 
either  May  or  June. 

The  keynote  of  success  in  dry  farm- 
ing is  depth.  Deep  plowing,  deep  moist- 
ure, and  deep  rooting.  Even  if  the 
spring  of  the  year  is  dry  the  right  kind 
of  a  farmer  can  still  raise  crops  if  he 
has  previously  conserved  sufficient  wa- 
ter fn  the  subsoil.  The  top  six  inches 
may  dry  out,  but  that  does  not  bother 
him.  He  takes  a  lister  or  plow,  gets 
down  to  the  moisture  and  plants  his 
crops  in  it.  When  they  arc  up  sufficient- 
ly high  the  cultivator  fills  up  the  fur- 
rows and  the  crop  is  then  mulched  6 
inches  deep.  If  there  has  been  eight  or 
nine  inches  of  water  conserved  in  the 
subsoil  the  crop  will  make  without  any 


rain.  Crops  are  made  every  year  in 
this  way  in  California  and  the  writer 
also  has  raised  corn  which  has  never 
been  irrigated  or  rained  on.  Years  ago 
the  Egyptians  owed  their  subsistence  to 
crops  raised  on  water  conserved  in  the 
soil  from  the  Nile  overflow.  Dr.  Alway 
of  the  University  of  Nebraska  planted 
wheat  in  cylinders  6  feet  deep  filled  with 
good  soil  and  treated  to  about  8  inches 
of  water.  The  cylinders  were  placed 
under  a  rain-proof  shed.  The  •  wheat 
grew  4  and  5  feet  high  and  matured 
grain.  The  roots  went  to  the  bottom 
of  the  cylinders. 

How  deep  should  a  man  plow?  The 
bigger  the  seed  bed  the  bigger  the  crop ; 
but  after  a  certain  depth  is  reached  the 
working  expenses  commence  to  en- 
croach on  the  profits.  The  increase  of 
crop  up  to  10  inches  is  highly  profitable 
in  nearly  every  variety  of  soil,  and  in 
soils  with  a  tight  bottom  subsoiling  to 
a  depth  of  15  to  20  inches  has  been 
known  to  increase  the  yield  by  one- 
third. 

It  is  hard  work  to  plow  deep  and  few 
farmers  like  doing  it,  but  it  should  be 
noted  that  it  is  much  more  economical 
to  raise  twenty  bushels  of  grain  on  one 
acre  than  on  two.  Crops  like  beans  and 
potatoes,  which  have  no  tap  root  to 
force  its  way  into  the  subsoil  for  moist- 
ure, cannot  be  raised  economically  ex- 
cept on  a  deep  seed  bed,  and  this  is 
why  we  read  of  only  600  pounds  of 
beans  to  the  acre  and  thirty  to  forty 
bushels  of  potatoes,  whereas  forty  bush- 
els of  the  former  and  250  bushels  of  the 
latter  have  been  raised  by  dry  farmers 
on  deep  seed  beds. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  irrigators 
as  a  rule  plow  deeper  than  the  dry 
farmers.  It  was  discovered  at  Greeley 
that  a  6-inch  seed  bed  usually  produces  a 
6-inch  beet,  and  that  if  you  wish  to 
grow  a  12-inch  beet  the  plowing  must 
correspond.  After  growing  their  big 
sugar  beets  they  now  find  that  they  can 
raise  a  big  crop  of  wheat  on  their  deep- 
ly plowed  land  with  very  little  irriga- 
tion. A  farmer  writing  from  that 
neighborhood  says  that  deeply  plowed 
land  with  one  irrigation  will  raise  more 
produce  than  shallow  plowed  land  with 
three. 

Can  all  soils  be  plowed  deeply  to  ad- 
vantage? In  selecting  a  dry  farm  a 
deep  soil  is  of  paramount  importance, 
and  if  the  farmer  has  the  soil  it  is  safe 
to  plow  any  depth;  but  there  is  no  sense 
in  plowing  up  gopher  clay.  These  dif- 
ferent colored  clays  of  the  cretaceous 
period  are  mostly  barren  of  humus  and 
often  alkaline,  and  no  farmer  wants 
clods  of  sticky  tough  clay  in  his  seed 
bed.  If  the  subsoil,  however,  is  friable 
when  worked,  a  good  deep  fairly  well 
fertilized  seed  bed  can  be  secured  in 
time  by  plowing  under  green  stuff 

Does  it  injure  the  soil  to  plow  it  dry 
In  many  states  the  ground  is  oftei 
plowed  dry  whenever  convenient.  Som 
soils  plow  dry  much  better  than  other 
and  produce  fine  crops.  The  point  is 
that  dry  plowed  land  is  over-aerated 
and  until  this  condition  is  remedied  it  is 
not  safe  to  plant  a  crop  on  it.  The 
weather  always  does  this  in  time  and 
a  clod  crusher  and  harrow  may  com- 
plete the  job.  Land  plowed  dry  in  the 
fall  is  usually  all  right  to  plant  by 
spring  unless  the  precipitation  has  been 
abnormally  light. 

Deep  plowing  is  not  so  much  a  matter 
of  equipment  as  it  is  of  determination 
on  the  part  of  the  farmer.  Any  man 
can  get  most  ordinary  plows  down  10 
inches  and  three  good  horses  over  1,000 
pounds  apiece  can  usually  pull  it,  but 
if  he  uses  a  riding  plow  four  horses 
are  the  least  he  can  do  with. 

The  implement  houses  all  try  to  make 
themselves  popular  in  catering  to  -the 
farmer  and  if  you  talk  to  one  of  these 
men,  he  will  tell  you  that  his  principal 
idea  is  to  cover  a  large  acreage  in  a 
day  almost  regardless  of  depth.  The 
tractor  men  are  also  following  suit  and 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  find  a  machine 
that  can  haul  enough  bottoms  to  cover 
its  own  wake  and  plow  deep  enough  to 
raise  a  good  crop. 
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Brown  &  Tabor  Sale. 

John  L.  Brown  and  Harold  A.  Tabor 
held  their  first  combination  purebred 
Duroc  Jersey  bred  sow  sale  at  Wray, 
Colo.,  February  1.  They  sold  thirty- 
one  head  of  gilts  and  tried  sows,  aver- 
aging $45.65  per  head.  The  top  sow  sold 
for  $105.00.  Cols.  Charles  Burnham 
and  E.  B.  Sherlock  were  the  auctioneers. 

The  following  are  the  purchasers  of 
the  sows  that  brought  $50  or  more  per 
head:  W.  H.  Toner,  $50;  Fred  Kerns, 
$55;  Fred  Kerns,  $55;  J."G.  Jones,  $105; 
F.  A.  Haskell,  $62;  Ray  Sechrist,  $50. 

While  no  sensational  prices  were 
reached,  this  sale  makes  a  very  favor- 
able comparison  with  other  public  sales 
of  purebred  sows  held  in  other  sections. 


February  15,  1922. 
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HAMFSIIIHIO  no«;.s. 


FOUR  YEARS  THE  BEST 

Meat  Type  Hampshires 


The  International  Livestock  Show  is  the  test 
of  hog  producing  power.  Hampshires  have  won 
the  grand  championship  in  this  test  four  years 
in  succession — 1918,  1919.  1920,  1921 — in 
the  hands  of  average  farmer*.  No  experts  needed 
to  make  Hampshires  win. 

Hampshires  are  the  greatest  of  all  forage 
bogs,  making  the  higheKt-prii-<-d  pork  out  of  the 
cheapest  feeds  on  tlie  farm.  Active,  vigorous 
healthy,  they  raise  exceptionally  large  litters. 
At  the  Iuternation.il  they  have  shown,  almost 
without  exception,  the  heaviest  spring  pigs  of 
any  breed,  carrying  always  the  heavy,  high  kill- 
ing, lean  meat  type.  For  free  Hampshire  in- 
formation and  for  names  ot  breeders  in  your 
neighborhood,  address 

Amer.  Hampshire  Swine  Record  Ass'n,  E.  C.  Stone,  S 


Dep.  7,  Peoria,  HL 


CLOVERDA  1.1'.  KAN*  II 
HAMPSHIRE  HOGS 


EARLY  MATURING  MARKET  TOPPERS 
Pay  Dividends  on  the  Investment.'  Only  a  small  percentage 
of  our  fall  litters  were  saved  for  breeding  purposes,  but 
they  are  extra  good  ones — well  grown  out.  Inquiry  for 
Ham])shires  is  good  and  sales  are  increasing  every  week. 
Our  bogs  have  been  shipped  into  four  different  Kocky  Moun- 
tain states  this  winter.  Have  only  a  few  gilts  left  that 
are  bred  for  spring  farrow,  and  one  or  two  choice  young 
boars.  Write  us  your  wants  today.  Prompt  delivery  and 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  ' 

N.  E.  MOSHER  &  SON,  HUGO,  COLO. 


PUREBRED  HAMPSHIRES 

]|y  Hampshire  herd  is  the  same  blood  lines 
that  made  such  remarkable  records  at  the  Des 
Moines  tm  .  and  Lincoln,  Neb.,  state  fairs  in 
1919.  I  am  now  offering  sows  and  gilts  bred 
far  March  and  April  farrow.  Also  some  choice 
September  pig*.     Write  me. 

P.  P.  CEDER,  GENOA,  NEB. 


DeKalb's  King  160th 

BRED  SOW  SALE 

At  our  farm,  ARAPAHOE,  NEB.,  FEBRUARY 
20,  1922.  Write  for  catalogue  anil  other  in- 
formation. * 

C.  S.  BR  ATT  &  SON,  Arapahoe,  Neb. 


Hampshires  fjfc" 


.  e  '  a  choice  lot 
bred  for  April 

and  May  farrow,  priced  at  $40  each.  .We  also 
have  a  tine  herd  of  young  tried  sows  weighing 
from  300  to  500  lbs.,  bred  for  March  and  April 
farrow,  which  we  are  going  to  sell  below  their 
actual  value.  They  arc  bred  to  grand  cham- 
pion boars  and  we  are  pricing  them  from  $45 
to  $H0.  Everything  immuned.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.    Scudder  Bros.,  Doniphan,  Nebr. 


WHEN  WRITING 

LIVESTOCK  ADVERTISERS 

PLEASE  MENTION 

WESTERN  FARM  LIFE, 

(Both  Publisher  and  Advertiser  Will 
Appreciate  It.) 


PRIZE  WINNERS 

Shorthorns,  Herefords,  Guernseys,  Hol- 
steins,  Jerseys,  Poland  Chinas,  Duroc 
Jerseys,  Including  Grand  Cham- 
pion Poland  China  Boar. 

Colorado  Agricultural  College,  Ft.  Collins,  Colo. 


DUROCS. 


DUROCS. 


Blue  Ribbon  Durocs 
High  Winners  Denver 

Buy  the  best.  We  won  more  First  and 
Purples  in  the  breeding  classes  at  Den- 
ver, 1922,  than  all  other  Colorado  herds 
combined.  Our  prices  are  reasonable.  A 
few  boars  left.  Fall  pigs  at  a  bargain. 
Bred  gilts — one  or  a  carload. 

Blue  Ribbon  Live  Stock  Co. 

C.  F.  Burke,  Mgr.        PUEBLO,  COLO. 


SPRING  BOARS 

Just  a  few  real  herd  headers  left  ready  to 
go  at  pre-war  prices.  Used  with  grade  sows 
•Jen,  they  will  more  than  pay  for  tnemselves 
OD  the  first  crop  of  pigs.   Write  today. 

C.  C.  Boyd,  Yuma,  Colo. 
Livestock  Auctioneer  and  Duroc  Breeder. 


DUROCS 


Gilts  bred  to  my  champion 
boars  and  June  pigs  from 
my  great  yearling  "Gold- 
en Chief"  and  a  daughter  of  the  World's  Grand 
Champion,  Great  Orion  Sensation,  can  be  seen 
at  the  Stock  Show.  1 

J.  W.  Brauer, 

22  Lorraine  St.,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 


POLAND 

CHINAS. 

Mather's  Big -Type  Polands 

sold  to  breeders  in  four  states  this  year  arc 
giving  satisfaction. 
BUY  WEANLING  PIGS 
at  prices  that  will  surprise  you. 

C.  J.  Mather,  Longmont,  Colo. 

BIG  TYPE 

Poland  China  Pigs 

SIRED  BY  F.  B's  LONG  BOB. 
White  Leghorn  Eggs,   $2   per  setting,  $7 
per  100;  and  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys. 

F.  B.  MORGER, 
R.  F.  D.  1.  Box  18.           FOWLER,  COLO. 

MAX  GIANT  BOB 
Poland  China  Pigs 

from  our  big-type    prize-winning    sows  will 

please  you — and  the  price  is  in  accord  with 

present  condition)!.     Write  ug. 

_  _  _       A.  D.  McGILLVRAY, 

«.  F.  O.  No.  1.  BOULDER.  COLO. 


GREAT  BARGAINS,  960  HEAD  HEREFORDS, 
SHORTHORNS,  ABERDEEN  ANGUS 

1,  2,  3,  4  and  5  years  old.  Cows,  heifers  and 
bulls.  Prices  $75  to  $120  and  up.  360 
Percheron  and  Belgian  horses,  stallions,  marcs 
and  oolts,  1  to  0  years  old.  Prices  $125  and 
up  per  head.  One  head  or  a  carlot.  Breeding 
guarantees  with  each.  Registered  pedigrees  by 
maiL  Stock  on  twenty  farms  in  lows  and 
Illinoip.  Write  for  circular  and  particoLir^ 
Andrews  ILLINOIS  HORSE  &  CATTLE  CO.. 
Good  Block,  Des  Moines,  lows. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS. 


GLENROSE  LAST 1  PRICE  $250 


RED.    CALVED  JUNE  8,  1920. 
DAM:  POLLY. 
SIRE:  DUKE  GLENROSE. 

This  is  the  last  son  of  Duke  Glenrose  that 
we  will  have  to  offer.  Duke  Glenrotc  has  three 
daughters  in  Record  of  Merit  with  1st  calved ; 
six  dams  a\craging  11,617  lbs.  B.  oi  M. 

More  proved  milk  production  behind  him 
than  any  other  bull  in  service  in  the  U.  S. 
First  check  or  acceptance  by  wire  takes  this, 
his  last  and  perhaps  best  son,  from  the  kind 
of  co*w  you  would  like  to  have. 

Bonvue  Farms  Co. 

Stockyards,    Denver,  Colo. 


PRIZES 

TAKEN  BY  THE 

WYLDEMERE  FARM 
Milking  Shorthorn 
Herd 

AT  THE  WESTERN   STOCK  SHOW, 
DENVER,  1922. 

2nd  Prize  Royal  Glenside  Aged  Bull. 

1st  Prize  Calf  Herd  \ 

1st  Prize  Get  of  Sire  I     The  Get  of 

1st  Prize  Young  Herd  f  Royal  Glenside 

1st  Prize  Produce  of  Dam...  j 

1st  Prize  Yearling  Bull  "» 

1st  Junior  Champion    I     The  Get  of 

1st  Reserve  Grand  Champion.  .  L  _.  . 

1st  Prize  Junior  Bull  Calf  .  R«ral  Glenside 
1st  Prize  Senior  Bull  Calf.  .  .  J 

1st  Prize  Senior  Heifer  Calf. 

1st  Junior  Champion  Female. 

1st  Grand  Champion  Female. 

2nd  Prize  Two- Year-Old  Heifer. 

4th  Prize  Two-Year-Old  Heifer. 

4th  Prize  Senior  Yearling  Heifer. 

2nd  Prize  Junior  Yearling  Heifer. 

3rd  Prize  Junior  Yearling  Heifer. 

4th  Prize  Junior  Heifer  Calf. 

J.  B.  BENEDICT 

Owner  and  Breeder. 
JOE  GOETZFRIED,  Herdsman. 

NOTHING  FOR  SALE  AT  PRESENT. 


Milking  Shorthorns 

10  registered  cows  that  will  freshen  this 
spring.  All  good  cows  and  have  been  hand- 
milked.    Priced  from  $100  to  $125. 

10  head  yearling  heifers,  hand-raised  on 
the  bucket.    Priced  from  $50  to  $75. 

8  young  bulls,  ready  for  service  this  spring. 
Priced  at  $75. 

Several  young  bulls  and  heifer  calves. 
Priced  from  $35  to  $50. 

My  cows  are  all  range  raised  and  rustled 
their  living  until  freshened  the  first  time,  so 
are  not  at  large  as  they  should  be,  but  several 
have  milked  over  1,000  lbs.  a  month  without 
special  care.  The  young  heifers  have  all  been 
hand-raised  and  should  make  a  nice  bunch  of 
cows. — Remember,  all  this  stuff  offered  for 
sale  is  registered  and  should  move  quickly  at 
the  prices  quoted.    Write  me  vour  wants. 

OTTO  RAMSTETTER,  GOLDEN,  COLO. 


Shorthorns  That  Milk 

ARE  MONEY  MAKERS. 


A  herd  that  will  give 
you  a   good  monthly 
cash  income  is  what 
you  will  need  in  the 
future.    One    of  our 
young  bulls  from  a  Record 
of  Merit  cow  can  develop 
your  herd  into  a  dual-pur- 
pose paying  proposition. 

We  know  the  war  is  over 
and  have  bulls  for  sale  at 
prices  Jhat  you  farmers  and  ranchmen  can 
afford  to  buy.  Write  for  our  bargain  list  and 
easy  payment  plan. 

We  also  have  several  young  bulls  for  sale, 
priced  to  sell. 

THE  PINE  VALLEY 
DAIRY  &  FARMS  CO. 
Seeley  Q.  Rose,  Mgr.  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 


Bates  Shorthorns 

are'  the  foundation  blood  of  true  Milking 
Shorthorns.  We  have  them.  A  few  bulls  lor 
sale. 

THE  CARPENTER  CATTLE  CO. 

GREELEY,  COLORADO 


Buy  MILrvTNG  SHORTHORNS 

from  the  oldest  established  herd  in  the  state. 

We  can  supply  your  need*  in  bulls  of  beef 
type  either  horned  or  polled  Shorthorns. 

Write  Superintendent  for  folder  on  breeding 
and  prices. 

State  Industrial  School, 

(.olden.  Colo. 


KOI.SII.IW 


4  Registered  Holstein  Bulls 

FOR  sale — One  3-year-old;  three  2- 
year  olds.  Three  are  direct  descend- 
ants of  Pontiac  Korndyke  25982,  and 
the  fourth  carries  Dirkie.  DeKol,  Aag- 
{rje  and  Neinea  strains.  For  farther 
information  address 

THE  NILES  FARMS, 
TOO  Kittredge  Bidg.        Denver,  Colo. 


We  have  bred  hundreds  of  prize-winning  and 
high-producing  Holstein  cows,  including 


Tilly  Alcartra 

We  can  supply  you  with  that  same  line  of 
breeding.  Write 

McKAY  BROS.,  Caddoa,  Colo. 


PRODUCTION 


Polly.  Official  record  8,249.7  lbs.  at  10  yri. 
Never  before  hand  bilked. 


Only  One  Bull  Left 

Just  one  bull  of  serviceable  age  is  left  for 
sale  in  our  herd.  His  dam  made  1!>  pounds  of 
butter  as  a  yearling  and  will  be  tested  tot 
year's  work  this  falL  She  is  a  wondertel 
milker  and  the  daughter  of  a  4-year-old  with 
a  year  record  of  25,208  pounds  of  milk  and 
878  pounds  of  butter,  while  the  granddam  of 
the  bull's  dam  milked  108  pounds  of  milk  in 
one  day  and  3,100  in  30  days.  Two  direct 
generations  of  100  pound  cows  back  of  him. 
He  is  a  good  individual,  mostly  white,  and 
sired  by  Denver  Sir  Segis,  a  30-pound  son  of 
our  senior  herd  sire,  Johan  Duchess  De  Kol 
Lad.  What  will  this  bull  be  worth  to  some 
good  breeder? 

Sanborn  Meadows  Hols  terns. 
MRS.  R.  G.  DOUGLAS, 
Rush  P.  O.,  Colo. 


WALLIE  FARM  REGISTERED  HOLSTErNS, 
4800  S.  Penn,  Denver.     W.  G.  Foster,  Owner 

Home  of  "Colorado  Count,"  whose  29  sisters 
broke  140  world's  records. 

Bulls  of  Serviceable  Age  for  Sale 

Excellent  individuals.  World's  record  blood. 
Terms  to  responsible  buyers.  WalUe  Farm 
bulls  are  guaranteed. 


We  offer  you  a  wonderful  amount 
of  these  Holstein  erualities — and  from 
a  clean  herd.  Bull  calves  from  fine 
record  dams.  Pahgre  Valley  Ranch, 
Loesch  Bros.,  Montrose,  Colo. 


E0 

s: 
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BREEDING 


Buy  a  Calf  Out  of  This  Herd 

Twenty  cows  in  this  herd  on  an  official 
seven-day  test  averaged  446.13  lbs.  of  milk 
and  20.19  lbs.  of  butter. 

COLORADO  STATE  HOME, 

2305  S.  Wash.  St.  Denver,  Colo. 


D'ARCY  HOLSTEINS 

Have  made  good  at  home  and  they  will  do 
the  same  lor  you.  A  few  choice  calves  can  be 
purchased  now  at  a  price  that  can't  help  but 
make  you  money.  Write 

NORMAN  R.  D'ARCY 

Parker,  Colo. 


GtERXSETS. 


GUERNSEYS 

fired  by  the  Grand 
Champion  bull  at  the 
1921  National  Western 
and  State  Fair,  both 
male  and  female,  are  for 
sale.  Write 

H.  D.  PARKER 

GREELEY.  COLO.  S 
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February  15,  1922. 


Boost  for  Dairying. 

A  few  profitable  cows,  some  poultry, 
a  few  hogs,  and  some  cash  crops  con 
stitute  the  program  being  suggested  to 
fanners  at  the  various  points  on  the 
Colorado  &  Southern  railroad  in  a  se- 
ries of  "Dairy  Day"  meetings  to  be  held 
the  latter  part  of  February  and  forepart 
of  March.  It  is  generally  agreed  that 
diversification  is  the  thing  that  will  help 
to  improve  agricultural  conditions  in 
the  various  sections  where  these  meet- 
ings will  be  held.  The  dairy  cow  will 
be  the  first  and  most  important  feature 
in  developing  a  type  of  farming  insur- 
ing a  steady  income  throughout  the 
year  and  supplying  a  market  for  much 
farm-grown  feed  otherwise  unmarket- 
able. 

Cities  and  towns  are  co-operating  in 
helping  to  make  these  Dairy  Day  meet- 
ings and  exhibits  a  success,  recognizing 
the  close  relationship  of  the  town  and 
country  in  bringing  about  any  return  to 
prosperity.  Many  unique  features  will 
be  introduced  to  focus  attention  on  the 
benefits  of  dairy  farming  and  general 
diversification  of  farming  methods.  At 
towns  where  there  are  breeders  and 
dairymen  near,  automobile  tours  will 
be  arranged  and  on  the  farms  visited 
the  owner  will  explain  his  methods  and 
practices.  School  children  will  have  a 
part,  particularly  classes  in  agriculture. 
The  speakers  will  talk  to  the  children 
about  dairy  farming  and  dairy  products 
and  where  possible  give  a  moving  pic- 
ture show  featuring  dairying. 

Speakers  from  the  Colorado  Agricul- 
tural college  will  be  present  at  the 
meetings  ready  to '  give  the  details  of 
successful  dairy  practice  and  answer 
questions.  Regular  speaking  programs 
will  be  held  in  the  forenoon,  followed  by 
basket  lunches  and  in  some  cases  lunch- 
eons given  to  those  pz-esent  by  the  local 
business  men's  organizations.  Exhibits 
featuring  dairying  and  telling  vital 
stories  of  profitable  dairy  practices  will 
be  shown  in  the  halls  where  meetings 
are  held.  A  guessing  contest  will  be 
conducted  to  show  how  difficult  it  is 
to  tell  what  a  cow  will  do  simply  by 
looking  at  her.  A  series  of  pictures  of 
cows  will  be  shown  and  those  present 
will  be  asked  to  place  them  in  the  order 
of  their  production.  After  the  guesses 
are  all  in  the  actual  records  will  be 
given.  There  will  be  some  surprises 
when  the  records  are  announced. 

The  best  possible  talent  in  the  way 
of  trained  speakers  who  know  all  the 
ins  and  outs  of  the  dairy  business  will 
be  available  and  motion  pictures  of 
great  educational  value  from  the  Uni- 
ted States  Department  of  Agriculture 
will  be  shown  wherever  the  local  facil- 
ities permit. 

These  Dairy  Day  programs  are  to  be 
put  on  through  the  co-operation  of  the, 
Colorado  Agricultural  college,  the  Colo- 
rado Dairy  council,  and  the  Colorado  & 
Southern  railroad.  Among  the  men  re- 
sponsible for  the  high  character  of  the 
program  presented  are  Roud  McCann, 
Director  of  Extension  of  the  Agricul- 
tural college;  Professor  George  E.  Mor- 
ton, animal  husbandry  department;  D. 
W.  Thomas,  secretary  Colorado  Dairy 
council,  and  Earle  G.  Reed,  agricultural 
agent  of  the  Colorado  &  Southern  Rail- 
way Co. 

A  partial  schedule  of  the  Dairy  Day 
meetings  follows:  Parker,  Colo.,  Feb- 
ruary 20;  Advada,  February  21;  Lafay- 
ette, February  22;  Elizabeth,  February 
23;  Kiowa,  February  24;  Elbert,  Febru- 
ary 25;  Eastonville,  February  25; 
Broomfield,  February  27;  Walsenburg, 
February  28. 


Western  Slope  Farmers  Meet. 

Farmers  and  stockmen  of  the  West- 
ern Slope  in  session  at  Montrose  the 
week  ending  February  4,  went  on  rec- 
ord against  government  ownership  of 
railroads.  Hundreds  of  farmers  and 
stockmen  from  this  section  were  in  at- 
tendance at  this  second  annual  confer- 
ence of  the  Western  Slope  Livestock 
and  Farm  Congress.  The  government 
ownership  idea  was  presented  by  Carl 
D.  Thompson  of  Chicago,  secretary  of 
the  Public  Ownership  League  of  Amer- 
ica, who  addressed  the  convention  on 
the  subject,.  "Railroad  Problems  from 
the  Standpoint  of  Labor." 

The  congress  opened  with  a  session 
of  the  Uncompahgre  Valley  Cattle  and 
Horse  Breeders'  association.  This  or- 
ganization sponsored  the  first  congress 
a  year  ago  und  was  responsible  for  the 
permanent  organization.  Dr.  C.  A.  Dun- 
away,  president  of  Colorado  college, 
upoke  the  first  day  telling  of  the  oppor- 
tunities for  success  through  education 
offered  to  the  young  men  and  women 
of  the  state. 

A  message  from  Senator  Capper  was 
read  in  which  he  urged  the  importance 
of  co-operative  marketing  and  declared 


that  Congress  at  last  was  ready  to  give 
the  farmer  a  square  deal  and  that  "the 
farmer  is  not  to  be  kicked  and.  buffeted 
about."  James  G.  Brown  saw  a  gleam 
of  light  ahead  for  sheep  men,  stating 
his  belief  that  the  industry  on  the  West- 
ern Slope  is  on  the  up-grade.  There  are 
200,000  sheep  in  Montrose  county  val- 
ued at  $1,600,000,  and  wool  which  will 
be  sold  next  May  for  $300,000,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  lamb  drop  valued  at  $800,- 
00©.  Senator  Robert  Rockwell  of  Paonia 
expressed  the  belief  that  the  crisis  had 
passed  in  the  cattle  business  and  that 
the  present  was  a  better  time  to  stick 
than  to  get  out.  Dr.  S.  Quigly  of  the 
Gunnison  State  Normal  school  defended 
the  expenditure  of  the  state's  money  in 
higher  education. 

The  status  of  the  War  Finance  Cor- 
poration money  in  Colorado  was  pre- 
sented by  Lou  D.  Sweet.  He  explained 
the  workings  of  the  Colorado  War  Fi- 
nance board  on  which  he  is  the  farmer 
member,  and  stated  that  at  least  $30,- 
000,000  could  be  obtained  for  the  state, 
altho  to  date  only  $4,500,000  had  been 
distributed  and  $10,000,000  approved 
for  Colorado. 

Roads  and  national  forest  problems 
were  discussed,  District  Forester  Col. 
A.  S.  Peck  speaking  on  the  relation  of 
the  forest  reserves  to  the  grazing  in- 
dustry. Dean  S.  Arthur  Johnson  of  the 
Colorado  Agricultural  college  told  of 
the  value  of  birds  in  controlling  noxious 
insects. 

An  afternoon  was  devoted  to  the  farm 
bureau  and  the  many  problems  con- 
fronting the  sheep  and  cattle  feeders 
of  the  Western  Slope  were  given  con- 
sideration. H.  W.  Coverdale,  secretary 
of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Feder- 
ation, spoka  at  this  session  on  the  sub- 
ject, "The  Farm  Bureau  Movement  in 
the  United  States."  Mr.  Coverdale  saw 
in  the  appointment  of  Senator  Kenyon 
to  the  federal  bench  a  political  move- 
ment to  remove  him  from  his  place  of 
leadership  in  Congress  of  the  farm  bloc. 
He  pointed  out  that  there  seems  to  be  a 
movement  under  way  to  take  farm  bu- 
reau leaders  out  of  active  work  by  ap- 
pointing them  to  political  office.  "The 
farm  bureau  organization  representing 
1,500  counties  and  having  a  membership 
of  more  than  1,000,000  farmers,  to  ac- 
complish the  most  beneficial  results, 
must  be  kept  out  of  politics,"  declared 
Mr.  Coverdale. 

One  of  the  really  vital  questions  of 
the  Western  Slope  is  railroad  service. 
President  J.  H.  Young  of  the  D.  &  R.  G. 
said  that  it  was  the  purpose  of  his  road 
to  give  the  farmers  of  the  Western 
Slope  the  service  they  had  a  right  to 
demand  and  this  would  be  done  as  soon 
as  the  present  company  was  fully  func- 
tioning. 

One  session  of  the  congress  was  given 
to  a  discussion  of  the  boys'  and  girls' 
club  work  as  a  factor  in  promoting  bet- 
ter agricultural  conditions  and  a  better 
understanding  of  improved  agricultural 
practices. 

A  big  banquet  closed  the  congress. 
Covering  as  it  did  practically  every 
problem  affecting  the  interests  of  West- 
ern Slope  farmers  and  stockmen,  the 
congress  brought  much  good  to  this  sec- 
tion of  the  state. 


Experts  Teach  Wool  Grading. 

Wool  grading  demonstrations  are  be- 
ing given  in  all  of  the  principal  wool 
producing  sections  of  Colorado  this 
month  by  the  state  marketing  depart- 
ment co-operating  with  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Markets.  Local  fleeces 
are  being  used  wherever  they  can  be 
procured  and  wool  producers  are  being 
shown  how  to  grade  and  what  consti- 
tutes the  tentative  wool  grades  estab- 
lished by  the  Bureau  of  Markets.  Sug- 
gestions are  being  given  on  care  of 
sheep  and  improvement  in  quality  and 
condition  of  wool;  preparation  of  wool 
for  market;  handling  of  the  wool  clip; 
marketing  information;  financing  the 
wool  grower;  methods  of  selling  wool;] 
co-operative  wool  marketing  and  pool- 
ing. 

The  demonstrations  are  in  charge  of 
W.  F.  Heppe,  extension  agent  in  mar- 
ket'ng  for  the  agricultural  college  and 
the  grading  is  being  conducted  by  Will- 
iam E.  Doble  of  the  United  States  Bu- 
reau of  Markets. 

Points  where  grading  schools  are  be- 
ing held  include  Rifle,  Grand  Junction, 
Delta,  Hotchkiss,  Olathc,  Montrose,  Do- 
lores, Mancon,  Cortcz,  Durango,  Monte 
Vista,  Del  Norte,  Saguache,  Walsen- 
burg, Lamar,  Kiowa,  Defcr  Trail,  Fort 
Collins  and  Greeley. 


How  much  do  you  pay  for  the  privi- 
lege of  milking  low-producing  cows? 

A  woman's  back  is  adjustable  in 
height,  but  so  is  a  sink. 
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The  OldestMaUOrdcrHouse 
is  Today  the  Most  Progressive 
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MONTGOMERY  WARD  6  Ctt 


This  50th  Anniversary  Catalogue 
Is  Yours  Free — for  the  Asking 

This  Golden  Jubilee  Catalogue  is  your  1922  guide  to  correct 
prices.  It  sets  the  low  price  standard  for  America,  and  tells  you 
how  little  you  need  to  pay  for  everything  you  buy.  One  copy  is 
yours,  entirely  Free.    You  only  need  fill  in  the  coupon  below. 


Do  You  Know  the 
New  Low  Prices? 

Do  you  know  how  little  you 
should  pay  for  everything  you 
buy?  Do  you  know  today's 
correct  low  prices? 

This  book  is  a  price  standard. 
Every  price  is  based  upon  the 
new  costs  of  production,  upon 
today's  cost  of  new,  fresh  mer- 
chandise. 

Twenty-five  million  dollars' 
worth  of  new,  fresh  merchandise 
has  been  bought  and  is  being 
made  for  this  catalogue.  We 
have  no  big  stocks  of  left  over 
goods  bought  at  high  prices. 
Everything  in  this  book  is  new 
—  everything  of  latest  style  — 
everything  fresh  —  everything 
offered  at  today's  lowest  pos- 
sible prices. 


Everything  lor  the  Home, 
the  Farm  and  the  Family 

Everything  that  goes  into  the  home 
to  make  it  more  modern  and  complete, 
from  wall  paper  to  curtains,  lighting 
fixtures  to  rugs — everything  at  Money- 
Saving  Prices. 

For  Women :  All  the  newest  and 
best  New  Yoik  Fashions — selected  by 
Ward's  own  New  York  fashion  exports. 

For  Men  and  the  Farm:  Everything 
a  man  needs  from  clothing  to  tools  — 
everything  for  the  farm  and  the 
farmer's  use.  Everything  at  guaran- 
teed lowest  prices  of  the  year. 

Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.  /*N«m<. 

Chlcauo.FortWorth.St.Paul,  ✓ 
Kansas  City,  Portland, Ore.    ✓  AddrfM 


Clip  the  Coupon  Now — 
Mail  it  Today 

You  can  not  realize  how  low 
these  prices  are  till  you  see  this 
book— until  you  see  the  pictures, 
read  the  descriptions  and  com- 
pare the  prices. 

We  want  you  to  have  this 
book.  We  want  the  readers  of 
this  magazine  who  do  not  buy 
at  Ward's  to  know  how  much 
they  can  save,  to  learn  the 
pleasure  and  satisfaction  of 
always  getting  dependable 
goods — of  always  getting  a 
Golden  Rule  deal  every  time 
they  buy. 

We  want  you  to  learn  the 
new -old  spirit  of  Ward's — pro- 
gressive, forward  looking,  alert 
to  give  you  better  service,  and 
bigger  and  bigger  values. 
So  we  offer  you  one  copy 
of  this  Golden  Jubilee 
Catalogue  FREE—  / 
You  simply  need  to  Y 
fill  in  the  coupon 
below. 


/ 

/H-51 
/  To: 
S  MONTGOMERY 
Mail  t hi»  coupon    /       WARD  &  CO. 

to  the  house  *  Chicago  Rutin  City 
nearest  to  y  St.  Paul  Fort  Worth 
you.  S  Portland,  Ore. 

'  .  (Mall  thin  Sanson  t.,  Hi.  Iiollaa 

f  naaroiit  to  you) 

f  Please  mail  my  Free  copy 
/    of  Ward's    50th  Anniversary 
«**  Catalogue. 
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MontgomeryW&rd  &  Co 


fte  Oldest  Mail 
Order  House 

is  to-day  the  most 
progressive  — 

1872 


(*>Tt> 


HPHE  first  little  one-page  maM 
order  leaflets  were  sent  out 
by  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co. 
in  1872.  The  first  catalogue, 
pictured  above,  was  issued  in 
1874.  It  contained  eight  pages, 
about  three  by  five  inches  in 
size.  This  was  the  beginning 
of  the  mail  order  business— of 
selling  goods  direct  by  mail  at 
one  small  profit. 
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T7IFTY  years  of  fair  deal- 
ing,  of  prices  that  al- 
ways offered  a  saving,  and 
today  this  big  Golden  Ju- 
bilee Catalogue  contains 
everything  for  the  Home, 
the  Farm  andtheFaniily — 
everything  at  money-sav- 
ing prices. 


This  big  Golden  Jubilee  Catalogue  pictured  above  is  priced 
to  match  the  spirit  of  the  times.  Some  things  are  priced  at  no  profit,  many 
things  at  very  little  profit    It  is  your  best  guide  to  the  lowest  prices. 
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HIS  is  the  Golden  Anni- 
versary of  Montgomery 
Ward  &  Co.  We  have 
completed  Fifty  Years 
in  the  service  of  the  American 
Public. 

In  1872  this  business  was  begun  in 
one  small  room,  twelve  by  fourteen  feet. 

Today,  millions  buy  from  us  on  faith 
in  the  name:  "Montgomery  Ward." 

Upon  what  is  that  faith  founded?  Upon 
Fifty  Years  of  fair  dealing,  upon  Fifty 
Years  devoted  to  selling  only  goods  of 
standard  quality  at  the  lowest  possible 
prices. 

This  50th  Anniversary  Catalogue 
keeps  faith  with  our  customers.  It  is 
priced  to  meet  present -day  conditions. 
It  is  filled  with  new,  fresh  merchandise 
with  every  price  based  upon  the  new 
low  costs  of  production. 


Some  things  at  No  Profit 
Many  things  at  Little  Profit 

At  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.  we 
believe  we  owe  a  duty  to  our  custom- 
ers— that  it  is  our  duty  to  sell  every- 
thing today  at  the  lowest  possible  prices. 

We  believe  we  owe  a  duty  to  the 
American  Farmer.  Therefore,  we  are 
selling  all  our  Tillage  Tools  abso- 
lutely without  profit  to  us. 

Many  of  these  tools  are  actually 
priced  at  less  than  it  would  cost  us  to 
replace  them  today.  This  is  the  way 
we  are  keeping  faith  with  the  Ameri- 
can Farmer. 

And  to  the  American  Woman  we 
are  offering  almost  equal  advantages — 
,New  York  Fashions,  selected  in  New 
York  by  Ward's  own  Fashion  Experts. 
AH  are  offered  at  the  lowest  prices  pos- 
sible today. 


Everything  needed  in  the  home — 
everything  to  make  the  home  more 
attractive— everything  priced  at  a  big 
saving  for  you. 


The  New-Old  Spirit 

of  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co. 

We  are  entering  our  second  half 
century  of  business  existence.  And  we 
step  forward  with  the  spirit  of  youth,  of 
progress  in  Service  and  Saving  for  you. 

To  give  you  bigger  and  bigger  values, 
to  give  you  better  and  still  better  ser- 
vice, to  quote  always  lower  and  lower 
prices — that  is  our  work  and  our  ac- 
complishment today. 

Buy  from  this  50th  Anniversary 
Catalogue.  Know  that  the  price  you  pay 
is  the  right  price  for  whatever  you  buy. 
Know  that  every  order  you  send,  every 
letter  you  write,  will  be  handled  in  the 
full  spirit  of  the  Golden  Rule. 


//  you  have  a  copy 
of  oar  SOth  Anni- 
versary Catalogue, 
tend  it  to  your 
friend*. 


MONTGOMERY  WARD  &  CO. 


KANSAS  CITY 

ST.  PAUL 


CHICAGO  FORT  WORTH 

PORTLAND,  ORE. 


if  you  have  not  a 
copy  of  our  50th 
A  nniversary  Cata- 
logue, borrow  one 
from  a  neighbor. 
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MORE  MILK,  CATTLE,  SHEEP  AND  HOGS  MEAN  MORE  PRODUCTIVE  SOIL 


COMBINING  sugar  beet  farming 
with  other  profitable  lines  of  agri- 
cultural production  is  the  problem 
being  worked  out  by  the  farmers  of 
Fort  Morgan  and  vicinity.  Beet  pro- 
duction has  been  the  big  industryi  but 
this  cannot  endure  alone.  Last  year- 
more  than  20,000  acres  in  Morgan 
county  were  in  beets,  one-fifth  of  the 
irrigated  land  in  the  county  and  more 
than  11  per  cent  of  all  the  cultivated 
land  in  the  county.  "We  must  develop 
the  sidelines  and  particulai'ly  the  side- 
lines which  help  to  build  up  the  pro- 
ductive capacity  of  the  soil,"  say  farm- 
ers who  have  been  growing  beets  exten- 
sively. The  wide  margins  of  profit  of 
a  few  years  ago  cannot  continue.  Bet- 
ter methods,  more  fertile  land,  and  in- 
creased tonnage  are  what  the  farmers 
see  ahead  in  the  beet  growing  business 
if  it  is  to  continue  on  a  profitable  basis. 

Livestock  feeding  and  livestock  pro- 
duction are  features  of  the  farming  in  that  section  as 
adjuncts  to  beet  growing.  Feeding  has  involved  heavy 
speculative  risks  and  large  sums  of  money  have  been 
lost.  Despite  this  fact  a  number  of  feeders  are  feed- 
ing cattle  in  the  yards  at  the  sugar  factory  this 
year,  using  pulp  and  alfalfa  hay  as  the  main  feeds. 

Dairy  Interest  Increasing. 

This  type  of  feeding;  however,  is  not  the  kind  that 
will  help  to  keep  the  beet  industry  on  the  map.  The 
feeding  on  the  farms  and  the  introduction  of  dairy 
cows  and  hogs  as  regular  lines  of  farm  production 
are  the  things  that  are  showing  up  more  and  more 
as  the  farming  of  the  valley  begins  to  shape  itself 
along  permanent  lines  in  the  minds  of  the  thinking 
and  forward-looking  farmers.  For  example,  Joe  B. 
Tarr,  a  young  farmer  handling  eight  acres,  is  trying 
milking  eight  or  nine  cows  and  finds  it  is  bringing 
in  some  regular  money.  He  also  has  a  few  hogs,  and 
informed  the  writer  that  handling  these  cows  did 
not  interfere  with  beet  farming.  He  has  made  use 
of  rye  as  a  pasture  crop,  a  2% -acre  patch  supplying 
enough  pasture  for  a  bull  and  four  cows  last  season. 
Milking  cows  is  largely  a  matter  of  being  sure  of 
an  outlet  for  the  product.  A  number  of  farmers  in- 
terviewed said  they  would  milk  cows  if  they  could 
be  sure  of  a  steady  an'd  reasonably  remunerative 
outlet  for  their  milk. 

P.  D.  Lynn  is  not  waiting  for  the  condensery, 
cheese  factory  or  whatever  the  ones  holding  back 
may  have  in  mind,  but  is  going  ahead  with  what 
market  is  now  available.  He  started  with  nothing 
on  a  160-acre  farm  several  years  ago  and  has  been 
milking  a  bunch  of  common  cows  the  past  winter. 
He  is  just  now  trying  to  decide  what  breed  to  select 
to  improve  his  milk  stock,  intending  to  use  the 
purebred  sire  method  of  building  up  a  good  milking 
herd.  He  also  is  going  in  for  more  hogs,  having 
got  hold  of  a  bunch  of  Duroc  Jersey  gilts  and  has 
bred  them  to  a  good  purebred  boar.  His  spring 
plans  include  fencing  some  alfalfa  for  the  sows  and 
pigs  to  run  on  as  soon  as  the  pigs  are  big  enough 
to  make  use  of  pasture.  A  seventeen- 
acre  field  of  irrigated  corn  went  into 
his  silo  and  lacking  stock  enough  of  his 
own  to  market  his  silage  and  alfalfa 
hay  he  made  an  arrangement  with  an- 
other man  to  take  some  cattle  on  the 
gain.  "I  figure  I  can  get  $6  a  ton  for 
my  alfalfa  without  waste  and  at  least 
$3  a  ton  for  my  silage,"  said  Lynn,  "and 
have  all  the  fertility  left  on  the  place 
where  I  need  it."  A  flock  of  high-class 
Barred  Rock  chickens  was  noted  on  this 
farm,  and  inquiry  developed  that  they 
resulted  from  the  purchase  of  a  $6 
cockerel  last  year,  a  case  of  a  good 
purebred  sire  transforming  the  farm 
stock  in  a  single  year. 

Manure  Increases  Beet  Tonnage. 

A  bunch  of  cattle— 120  head— on  the 
Fred  Keefover  farm  is  converting  al- 
falfa and  other  farm-grown  feeds  into 
marketable  form.  Mr.  Keefover  paid 
¥'.15  a  hundred  for  these  cattle  about 


By  George  C.  Wheeler, 


Yearling  steers  on  J.  H.  Roddiger  farm  in  Morgan  county,  Colorado,  turning  alfalfa  and  beet  pulp 

Into  beef. 


the  middle  of  January.  In  the  four  weeks  they  had 
been  on  feed  they  had  made  good  gains.  A  little 
ear  corn  was  being  added  to  their  ration  and  a  bunch 
of  stock  hogs  was  saving  the  waste.  A  thousand 
bushels  of  corn  were  grown  on  the  farm  and  some 
had  been  purchased  at  55  cents  a  bushel.  Figuring 
on  the  fertility  is  one  of  the  points  being  considered 
in  feeding  these  cattle.  Mr.  Keefover  said  that  he 
expected  to  feed  until  the  middle  of  April  and  was 
hoping  to  more  than  break  even  in  view  of  present 
cattle  marketing  conditions  and  in  addition  was  ex- 
pecting to  cover  twenty-five  acres  of  beet  land  with 
manure.  In  response  to  an  inquiry  as  to  the  prob- 
able effect  on  the  beet  yield,  he  said:  "I  believe  I 
can  count  on  an  increase  of  three  tons  to  the  acre 
as  compared  with  similar  land  not  manured."  This 
would  mean  $15  an  acre  at  $5  a  ton  for  beets,  and 
might  easily  turn  out  to  represent  the  profit  from 
an  acre  of  beets.  In  this  as  in  every  line  of  cash 
crop  production  the  higher  acre  yields  are  produced 
at  a  lower  overhead  cost  a  bushel  or  ton  than  the 
lower  yields.  Mr.  Keefover  is  identified  with  co- 
operative farm  enterprises,  being  secretary  of  the 
local  beet  growers'  association  and  member  of  the 
Farmers'  Union  local  executive  committee. 

Sheep  Feeding  Popular. 

Sheep  feeding  is  a  line  of  livestock  industry  much 
associated  with  beet  farming.  Much  money  has 
been  made  and  large  sums  lost  by  sheep  feeders. 
There  is  perhaps  nothing  in  the  feeding  line  where 
the  unexpected  happens  so  frequently  as  in  the  spec- 
ulative feeding  and  handling  of  sheep.  This  year 
sheep  are  making  big  money  for  those  who  could 
finance  the  purchase  of  feeders.  J.  Chas.  Parker, 
who  farms  a  quarter  section,  received  $950  as  his 
share  of  the  return  for  a  bunch  of  lambs  he  run  on 
twenty  acres  of  corn.  He  did  not  hold  title  to  these 
lambs,  simply  obtaining  the  gain  at  the  rate  of  6 
cents  a  pound,  the  price  at  which  they  went  in. 
They  cleaned  up  every  leaf  of  the  corn  stalks  and 
every  green  growth  in  the  field  and  then  started  in 


Lambs  in  J.  Chas.  Parker's  feed  lots.   Sheep  feeding  fits  in  well  with  sugar  best  production. 


on  the  grain.  In  addition  to  the  lambs, 
thirty  hogs  run  in  this  corn.  It  took 
the  lambs  six  weeks  to  clean  up  the 
field  and  they  gained  nineteen  pounds 
a  piece.  The  gross  return  amounted  to 
about  $50  an  acre.  If  Mr.  "Parker  could 
have  received  what  the  lambs  brought 
when  sold  it  would  have  been  double 
that.  He  is  highly  pleased  with  this 
method  of  turning  a  crop  of  corn  into 
marketable  condition.  There  was  no 
waste  of  grain  and  everything  on  the 
land  had  been  converted  into  meat  and 
all  the  fertility  evenly  distributed.  He 
has  another  bunch  which  h<  is  finishing 
in  his  yards  on  alfalfa  and  jrain. 

Mr.  Parker  is  actively  associated  with 
the  co-operative  endeavors  of  farmers 
of  his  community  and  the  state,  being 
president  of  the  county  beet  growers' 
association,  secretary  of  the  Farmers' 
Union  local,  and  member  of  the  state 
executive  committee.  Farmers  of  this 
type  are  more  and  more  realizing  the  necessity  of 
working  out  their  own  salvation  through  co-opera- 
tive methods,  whether  it  be  in  studying  out  together 
the  best  kind  of  a  farming  system  to  adopt  in  a 
community  or  the  matter  of  creating  a  more  econ- 
omical system  of  distributing  their  products. 
Ewes  Thrive  on  Beet  Tops. 
On  another  320-acre  farm  a  drove  of  well-bred 
ewes  from  the  dryland  range  country  to  the  south- 
east were  cleaning  up  the  feed  and  wastes  of  beet 
farming.  Hyles  D.  Wood,  the  owner  of  this  farm, 
took  these  ewes  for  the  winter  and  is  getting  better 
than  $4  an  acre  for  the  beet  tops  and  $6  a  ton  for 
the  alfalfa  hay  which  he  puts  in  the  racks.  The 
owners  of  the  ewes  find  that  they  produce  better 
fleeces  and  come  up  to  lambing  time  in  much  more 
thrifty  condition  by  this  method  of  handling  than 
when  fed  on  the  range.  The  exercise  they  get  in 
ranging  over  the  beet  fields  keeps  them  in  the  best 
of  condition  for  lambing  and  the  manure  is  put  just 
where  it  is  needed.  Of  course,  there  will  be  some  to 
haul  out  from  the  racks  where  they  are  fed  alfalfa. 
All  these  men  raise  sugar  beets,  but  they  realize  the 
necessity  for  producing  larger  tonnages  and  finding 
a  profitable  outlet  for  other  crops  and  a  year-round 
job.  Under  the  conditions  now  prevailing  growing 
beets  as  an  exclusive  crop  will  not  pay,  and  the 
working  out  of  a  stable  system  centered  around  this 
industry  is  essential. 

Among  the  most  extensive  feeders  of  sheep  are 
C  M.  Stitt  &  Son,  who  now  farm  320  acres.  Mr. 
Stitt  started  with  eighty  acres  about  sixteen  years 
ago.    They  now  have  well  equipped  yards  for  han- 
dling large  numbei-s  of  sheep  each  year  and  are 
likely  to  make  good  money  this  season,  which  will 
perhaps  make  up  for  the  heavy  losses  of  last  year. 
Many  Cattle  on  Feed. 
Among  the  larger  cattle  feeders  are  J.  H.  Rod- 
diger, who  has  well  equipped  yards  and  feeds  pulp 
and  alfalfa  hay  on  his  farm,  and  H.  H.  Schaffer,  who 
is  feeding  375  cattle  of  his  own  raising  in  the  yards 
at  the  sugar  factory.  These  cattle* were 
put  in  last  November  and  have  made 
exceptionally  good  gains  on  pulp  and 
alfalfa  alone.   It  hardly  seems  possible 
that  cattle  could  show  so  much  quality 
and  finish  without  grain  as  these  cattle 
are  now  showing. 

Some  of  the  farming  of  this  sectioH 
omits  beets  entirely,  but  it  is  the  excep- 
tion. The  San  Arroyo  Ranch,  owned 
by  Robt.  W=  Work,  and  managed  by  C 
W.  Pease,  handles  cattle  exclusively. 
The  ranch  includes  1,000  acres  of  dry- 
land pasture,  and  corn  and  alfalfa  is 
raised  on  the  irrigated  portion.  Forty- 
eight  high  grade  Hereford  calves  are 
being  made  into  toppy  baby  beef  on  al- 
eraged  508  pounds  in  weight  February 
4.  The  silo  is  a  very  important  part  of 
falfa,  silage  and  ground  corn.  Thev  av- 
the  equipment  on  this  beef-making 
farm. 

There  is  at  least  one  outstanJmg 
dairy  project  in    (Turn  to  Page  20) 
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Dairy  Business  and  What  the  Future  May  Bring 

DEPRESSION  HAS  AFFECTED  FARMERS  WITH  MILK  COWS  LEAST  OF  ALL 


jk  YOUNG  man  about  to  make  his 
J\  start  in  life  asked  an  older  man 
A  *  for  counsel  as-  to  some  business 
that  he  might  enter  in  which  there  was 
a  good  prospect  of  reasonable  income 
and  permanence.  The  older  man  said: 
"Go  into  the  shoe  business.  As  long  as 
the  babies  are  born  barefooted,  there 
will  be  a  good  demand  for  shoes." 

The  same  logic  applies  to  the  busi- 
ness of  dairying.  Primeval  man,  it  has 
been  said,  had  two  big  problems:  First, 
"What  can  I  eat,"  and  second,  "What 
can  eat  me."  The  habit  of  eating  has 
become  well  fixed,  and  so  long  as  it  per- 
sists the  producers  and  purveyors  of 
food  to  the  human  race  can  expect  pa- 
tronage. That  the  dairy  cow  is  queen 
of  the  world's  animal  food  producers,  is 
not  open  to  dispute. 

Even  so,  no  man  is  justified  in  pro- 
ceeding blindly  even  in  the  business  of 
dairying.  Men  who  invest  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  dollars  in  dairy  cattle 
and  equipment  and  tie  their  business 
success  to  the  old  cow's  tail,  will  be 
more  resourceful  if  they  have  a  broad 
knowledge  of  the  varied  aspects  of  the 
dairy  industry.  Those  who  were  rely- 
ing upon  condenseries  last  fall  as  the 
sole  outlet  for  their  milk,  had  this  fact 
impressed  upon  them.  The  dairyman 
should  have  information  on  the  markets 
for  his  product  and  know  the  conditions 
favorable  for  milk,  butter  and  cheese 
production.  He  should  know  the  costs 
of  production  and  the  competition  from 
substitutes  made  in  this  country  and 
dairy  products  from  abroad. 

Hard  Times  Affect  Dairying  Least. 

Barring  scattered  localities  and  brief 
periods  of  time,  dairymen  have  come 
through  the  trying  period  of  readjust- 
ment following  the  war  with  more  com- 
fort than  most  other  groups  of  farmers. 
Feed  costs  have  declined  in  most  cases 
more  rapidly  than  the  price  of  dairy 
products.  The  following  comparison  of 
present  and  of  pre-war  farm  prices  for 
the  entire  United  States  tells  part  of 
the  story: 

Farm  price 
November  1, 
1913.  1921. 

Cora,  per  bushel   $  0.707   $  0.411 

Oats,  per  bushel   0.379  0.292 

Hay,  per  ton  ....  11.51  11.13 

Butter,  per  pound   0.282  0.409 

Veal   calves,   per  100 

pounds    7.72  7.61 

Milk  cows,  per  head       56.47  53.39 

Of  course,  there  are  other  elements  in 
the  equation,  such  as  labor,  purchased 
feeds  and  supplies.  On  the  whole,  the 
picture  is  far  from  a  distressing  one. 

One-fifth  of  the  food  budget  of  the 
average  American  family  goes  for  milk 
and  its  products.  The  dairymen,  sup- 
ported by  some  of  the  dietitians,  con- 
tend that  this  should  be  doubled  at  least. 


Gilbert  Gusler. 


This  cow,  Korndyke  Sarcastic  Jolie  2d,  owned  by  Colorado  Agricultural  College,  was  grand  cham- 
pion at  National  Western  Stock  Show,  1922. 


The  Department  of  Agriculture  esti- 
mated total  milk  production  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  in  1920  at  89,658,000,000 
pounds.  This  was  about  400,000,000 
pounds  less  than  in  1919.  Milk  for 
household,  both  city  and  country,  was 
more  than  twice  as  important  as  any 
other  item.  Creamery  butter  was  sec- 
ond, and  farm  butter  a  close  third. 
Condensed  and  evaporated  milk,  cheese 
and  ice  cream  occupy  the  next  three 
places  so  far  as  human  consumption  is 
concerned,  and  are  about  equal  in  im- 
portance. They  are  of  much  less  con- 
sequence than  the  three  preceding. 

Putting  these  figures  on  a  percentage 
basis,  whole  milk  was  43  per  cent  of  the 
total,  creamery  butter  20  per  cent,  farm 
butter  nearly  15  per  cent,  condensed  and 
evaporated  milk  4%  per  cent,  and 
cheese  and  ice  cream  about  4  per  cent 
each. 

Whole  Milk  and  Butter  Dominate. 

It  follows  from  these  facts  that  the 
outstanding  influences  in  the  markets 
for  dairy  products  are  whole  milk  prices 
and  butter  prices.  The  number  of  pro- 
ducers interested  in  them  is  far  more 
numerous  than  the  number  interested 
in  all  the  others  combined.  It  becomes 
evident,  also,  that  the  whole-milk  mar- 
keting problem  is  closely  interwoven 
with  the  butter  marketing  problem. 

To  supply  the  domestic  demand  for 
these  dairy  products  we  have  the  larg- 
est number  of  milk  cows  of  any  nation 
in  the  world,  with  an  annual  production 
per  cow  that  is  constantly  increasing, 


although  the  average  cow  in  Denmark 
and  Holland  produces  twice  as  much  as 
our  own.  We  have  also  by  far  the  larg- 
est number  of  purebred  cattle  of  the 
dairy  breeds.  We  have,  especially  in 
the  northern  half  of  the  United  States 
and  reasonably  near  the  consuming  cen- 
ters in  large  cities,  a  vast  area  adapted 
to  dairying.  With  a  temperate  climate 
and  ample  rainfall,  here  is  an  abun- 
dance of  pasturage  for  summer  dai- 
rying. We  have  corn,  the  wonder 
crop,  to  furnish  cheap  concentrate 
and  silage  for  the  winter,  broad 
expanses  of  hay-producir.g  territory 
here  in  the  West,  and  a  group  of 
farmers  with  the  industry,  intelligence 
and  natural  aptitude  necessary  for  suc- 
cess in  dairy  production. 

Production  per  cow  is  on  the  increase. 
In  1910  it  reached  362  gallons  annually, 
but  in  the  1920  census  it  bade  fair  to 
surpass  the  400-gallon  mark. 

Consumption  of  milk  and  milk  prod- 
ucts expressed  in  terms  of  whole  milk 
seems  to  have  been  practically  main- 
tained, so  that  the  dairyman  is  keep- 
ing his  home  market.  Milk  production 
increased  18.6  per  cent,  while  popula- 
tion increased  only  15  per  cent.  The 
small  excess  of  production  is  fully  ac- 
counted for  by  larger  exports  in  the 
last  census  year  than  in  1910. 

Sales  of  whole  milk  from  farms  in- 
creased 30.6  per  cent  in  the  census  pe- 
riod, rising  from  1,937,000,000  gallons 
in  1909  to  2,529,000,000  gallons  in  1919. 
Part  of  this  increase  is  due  to  larger 
sales  in  the  form  of  whole  milk  in  cities 


and  towns,  but  probably  half  of  the 
crease  represented  larger  sales  to  c 
denseries.   New  York,  Wisconsin,  Pe 
sylvania,  Illinois  and  Ohio  are  the  le 
ing  states  in  the  amount  of  whole  m 
sold  from  farms.    Cheese  factory  pre* 
duction  very  likely  enters     in  thes 
standings. 

Increased  Appreciation  of  Milk. 

A  continued  increase  in  deliveries 
whole  milk  to  the  urban"  doorstep 
be  expected  confidently  as  city  popul; 
tions  grow  and  become  more  apprecis 
tive  of  the  value  of  milk  in  the  die 
Undoubtedly,  in  countries  where 
people  are  able  to   choose,  they 
feeding  themselves  more  scientifica 
year  by  year  as  the  knowledge  of 
tetics  spreads.    "Milk  is  a  wonder 
juice"  and  an  increased  use  of  who 
milk  is  natural  in  this  dietary  eve 
tion. 

The  condensed  and  evaporated  mi 
industry  has  undergone  remarkable 
pansion  in  the  United  States  in  the 
ten  years.    In  1909   only  494,796,54 
pounds  were  manufactured,  but  by  1919 
the  total  had  grown   to  1,925,000,000 
pounds. 

Along  with  the  growth  in  production 
of  condensed  milk  there  was  an  enorm- 
ous growth  in  our  export  trade.  Euro* 
pean  production  declined  owing  to  a 
shortage  of  feedstuff s,  while  demand 
increased  and  countries  such  as  the  Uni- 
ted States,  Canada  and  Australia  were 
drawn  upon  for  the  supply.  In  1919 
our  exports  of  condensed  and  evapora* 
ted  milk  exceeded  imports  by  over  800,- 
000,000  pounds,  which  was  even  larger 
than  the  production  for  that  year.  But 
the  foreign  outlet  suddenly  contracted 
early  in  1920.  Domestic  consumption 
also  decreased.  Condenseries  continued 
to  produce  on  nearly  the  same  scale  as 
in  1919  until  the  last  quarter  of  the 
year,  when  many  of  them  closed  sud- 
denly and  left  the  producers  without  a 
satisfactory  market  for  their  product 

Butter  Production  Below  Consumption. 

In  the  butter  industry,  production  on 
farms  is  decreasing.  In  1909,  994,650,- 
000  pounds  were  produced,  while  the 
last  census  shows  only  707,666,492 
pounds,  a  decrease  of  29  per  cent.  The 
Southern  states  still  show  a  high  per- 
centage of  farm  make.  Creamery  but- 
ter production  is  increasing,  however, 
the  total  being  624,764,653  pounds  in 
1909,  and  about  851,000,000  pounds  in 
1919.  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  almost 
tied  for  first  place  in  sales  of  butterfat 
from  farms  in  the  last  census  year,  al- 
though it  is  probable  that  part  of  Wis- 
consin's butterfat  output  should  be 
credited  to  cheesemaking. 

It  is  significant  that  total  butter  pro- 
duction decreased    (Turn  to  Page  20) 


WHAT  IS  A  MILK  C  OW  WORTH  ? 
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tows  variations  In  the  buying  power  of  milk  cows  per  head.  The  values  por  heart  as  reported  by  tho  Department  of  Agriculture  were  modified  by 
wholesale  prices  In  order  to  nllmlnitte  variations  In  the  purchnsInK  power  of  the  dollar.    The  hlsrh  points  In  the  line  show  when  nullr  eow  prices  n*v<! 

tred  with  other  things,  while  the  low  points  sh«.    i  verse.    Note  that  tho  line  shows  a  gradual  upward  trend.    Although  milk  cow  prices  declined 

1,  tho  lino  above  turned  upward  becauso  the  decline  In  other  things  as  shown  by  Dun's  index  was  much  more  drastic  than  in  milk  cow  prices. 


Ifarch  1,  1922. 


WESTERN    FARM  LIFE 


Seventeen  Consolidated  Schools  in  El  Paso  County 

EIGHTEEN  HUNDRED  RURAL  CHILDREN  ENJOY  MODERN  FACILITIES 


EIGHTEEN  hundred  country  boys 
and  girls  are  now  enrolled  in  the 
consolidated  schools  of  El  Paso 
ounty,  Colo.  Seventeen  high  schools 
»ve  been  established  where  none  ex- 
ited before  in  which  are  enrolled  285 
Hipils.  Sixty  old  schoolhouses  have 
een  abandoned  and  replaced  by  seven- 
een  new,  modern  buildings.  These  con- 
olidated  schools  of  El  Paso  county, 
ome  of  which  have  been  in  successful 
Deration  for  six  or  seven  years,  are: 
wintain,  Ellicott,  Eastpnville,  Falcon, 
nez  Johnson-Lewis,  Squirrel  Creek, 
•eyton,  Ramah,  Yoder,  Drennan,  Miami, 
Jdison,  Tructon,  Hanover,  Table  Rock, 
lalhan  and  Lytle. 

While  the  reorganization  of  the  dis- 
ticts  was  of  prime  importance,  was 
rtensive  m  character  and  far-reaching 
l  its  results,  the  improvement  was  not 
[lowed  to  stop  with  this  step,  import- 
tit  as  it  was.  Trained  superintendents 
nd  efficient  teachers  have  been  em- 
loyed.  The  schools  have  been  eareful- 
r  graded.  Four-year  high  schools  al- 
sady  have  been  built  up  in  a  few  places, 
jro-year  high  schools  have  been  organ- 
!ed  in  the  other  schools,  and  these  are 
eing  extended  to  three  and  four-year 
:hools,  as  conditions  warrant.  Aided  by 
ise,  helpful,  and  efficient  supervision 
rom  the  county  superintendent  and  the 
ssistant  county  supervisors  from  her 
Cfice,  the  work  of  these  schools  ah'eady 
as  reached  a  standard  of  excellence 
ildom  attained  in  rural  schools,  and 
»e  districts  are  rapidly  learning  to  use 

community  organization  in  a  manner 
lat  was  unknown  before  consolidation. 

Two  of  these  fine  new  schools,  Pey- 
>n  and  Calhan,  have  introduced  courses 
i  vocational  agriculture  and  receive 
iate  and  Federal  aid  in  support  of  this 
ork.  Others  are  now  making  applica- 
on  for  similar  co-operation,  and  all 
re  earnestly  striving  for  the  best  that 
i  within  their  power  to  secure. 

Colorado  Leads  in  Rural  School  Im- 
provement. 

Colorado  now  occupies  an  enviable 
Bsition  as  regards  its  accomplishments 
i  the  nation-wide  campaign  for  the  im- 
rovement  of  rural  schools  that  is  now 
creeping  the  country.  Educators  are 
site  generally  agreed  that  if  our  raral 
ihools  are  to  be  permanently  and  ade- 
nately  improved  the  system  itself  must 
b  reorganized.  Of  all  plans  yet  pro- 
osed  and  thoroughly  tried  the  consol- 
lation  of  districts  and  the  centraliza- 
ion  of  schools  has  accomplished  the 
lost  and  still  promises  the  most  for  the 
iture.  Many  of  the  reorganized  rural 
:hools  of  Colorado  are  known  all  over 
le  United  States. 

In  a  movement  of  this  kind  it  is  but 
atural  that  certain  sections  should 
)rge  to  the  front  and  take  positions  of 
Mispicuous  leadership.  El  Paso  county 
ow  occupies  such  a  position  among  the 
aty-three  counties  of  Colorado.  The 


C.  G.  Sargent, 

Department  of  Rural  Education,  Colorado  Agricultural  College. 


writer  first  visited  this  county  for  the 
purpose  of  inspecting  its  rural  schools 
some  twelve  years  ago,  and  has  been  a 
frequent  visitor  since  that  time.  What 
is  here  written  is  with  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  the  development  of  the  cam- 
paign for  rural  school  improvement  in 
the  county  for  more  than  a  decade. 

Many  Objections  Are  Raised. 

When  the  consolidation  of  rural 
schools  was  first  proposed  for  El  Paso 
county,  the  suggestion  was  not  received 
with  favor  either  by  the  school  direct- 
ors or  by  farmers  generally.  It  seemed 
that  the  regular  stock  of  ready-made 
and  ever-present  objections  always  of- 
fered to  consolidation  were  in  this  coun- 
ty reinforced  by  others,  a  few  of  which 
seemed  to  be  almost,  if  not  quite,  un- 
surmountable.  It  was  pointed  out  that 
at  certain  times  in  winter  sudden  and 
severe  storms  raged  over  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  county,  sweeping  along 
the  "divide"  which  separates  the  South 
Platte  and  Arkansas  river  basins,  some- 
times assuming  the  proportions  of  bliz- 
zards and  blocking  the  roads  with  drift- 
ing snow  that  would  make  any  kind  of 
transportation  dangerous,  and  the  suc- 
cessful conveyance  of  children  to  and 
from  consolidated  schools  entirely  im- 
possible. 

Now,  it  is  a  fact  that  this  county  had 
been  blessed  with  efficient  county  su- 
perintendents for  many  years,  and  their 
watchword  seems  to  have  been  that 
there  is  nothing  top  good  for  the  coun- 
try boys  and  girls  of  El  Paso  county. 
If  some  new  improvement  developed  in 
another  county  it  was  not  long  in  find- 
ing its  way  into  this  progressive  county. 

After  carefully  investigating  the  mer- 
its of  the  consolidated  school,  an  educa- 
tional campaign  was  started  in  1913 
and  1914.  At  first  the  people  felt  sure 
that  a  consolidated  school  could  not  be 
operated  successfully  in  El  Paso  county. 
However,    gradually    one  community 


after  another  yielded  to  the  arguments 
for  better  schools  until  more  than  a 
dozen  consolidated  schools  had  been  es- 
tablished where  people  said,  in  a  very 
emphatic  way,  that  it  simply  could  not 
be  done. 

Difficult  Conditions  Overcome. 

Now  it  happens  that  the  southeast 
third  of  the  county  east  of  the  moun- 
tains was  made  up  of  three  very  long 
and  very  narrow  districts.  One  was 
thirty-nine  miles  long  and  seven  and 
one-quarter  miles  wide;  the  second  thir- 
ty-nine miles  long  and  three  miles  wide, 
while  the  third  was  twentyfour  miles 
long  and  three  miles  wide.  These  three 
districts  extended  from  the  foothills  at 
the  base  of  Pikes  Peak  to  Lincoln  coun- 
ty on  the  east.  On  one  occasion  the 
writer,  while  assisting  in  the  consolida- 
tion campaign,  visited  a  oneroom  school 
in  the  eastern  end  of  these  districts  in 
the  morning,  drove  twenty  miles,  took 
dinner,  visited  another  school  and  ad- 
dressed a  community  meeting,  made  a 
long  drive  and  in  the  evening  held  an- 
other community  meeting  in  the  west- 
ern end  of  the  same  district. 

These  three  districts  were  carved  out 
in  this  peculiar  shape  in  order  to  per- 
mit two  very  large  railroad  systems  to 
contribute  to  the  financial  support  of 
the  twenty-three  oneroom  schools  which 
they  maintained.  These  districts  were 
parallel  and  contiguous  and  while  the 
consolidation  campaign  flourished  in 
other  parts  of  the  county,  the  difficul- 
ties here  encountered  baffled  the  county 
superintendent  and  seemed  to  defy  all 
attempts  at  reorganization,  until  finally 
"Eureka!"  the  combination  was  found, 
and  by  a  series  of  transfers  of  territory 
from  one  district  to  another,  the  result 
of  months  of  study,  many  public  meet- 
ings, scores  of  conferences  and  three  or 
four  lengthy  petitions,  signed  by  long 
lists  of  patrons,  the  county  superintend- 
ent cut  the  three  districts  north  and 


Tructon  Consolidated  school,  CI  Paso  County,  Colorado.  A  true  community  center. 


south  and  welded  them  together  east 
and  west  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  them 
approximately  square,  giving  them  ap- 
proximately equal  valuation,  and  mak- 
ing it  possible  to  centralize  all  of  the 
schools  in  each  of  these  newly  formed 
districts. 

Two  of  these  districts  have  central- 
ized their  schools  and  fourteen  one- 
room  schools  have  already  been  abna- 
doned  and  the  third  district  has  voted 
to  do  the  same.  When  this  reorganiza- 
tion has  been  perfected  the  remaining 
nine  of  the  original  twenty-three  will  be 
abandoned.  This  instance  is  the  most 
extensive  and  at  the  same  time  the 
most  unique  scheme  for  rural  school  im- 
provement by  transfer  of  territory  that 
has  ever  come  to  the  writer's  attention, 
and  confirms  the  opinion  often  ex- 
pressed that  much  rural  school  reorgan- 
ization can  be  effected  by  the  transfer 
of  territory  and  without  a  consolidation 
election. 

Fountain  is  the  only  district  in  which 
a  town  of  any  considerable  size  serves 
as  the  center.  A  few  others  are  located 
in  small  villages,  but  the  larger  number 
are  located  in  the  open  country.  These 
fine  schools  literally  dot  the  plains  and 
foothills  of  El  Paso  county  and  prac- 
tically all  that  portion  of  the  county 
east  of  Colorado  Springs  has  reorgan- 
ized its  rural  schools.  Today  Ellicott, 
Ramah,  Tructon,  Drennan,  Peyton,  Cal- 
han, and  the  others  represent  well-or- 
ganized and  well-defined  rural  commun- 
ities, the  efficiency  of  whose  schools  is 
recognized. 

Consolidation  Giving  Satisfaction. 

While  the  movement  is  still  new  and 
while  all  of  the  difficulties  have  not  yet 
been  overcome,  still  there  is  no  thought 
of  ever  going  back  to  the  old  system. 
And  since  the  campaign  was  started  the 
eastern  part  of  Colorado  has  been  vis- 
ited by  two  of  the  most  severe  snow 
storms  that  have  occurred  within  the 
memory  of  the  present  generation.  At 
times  the  elements  have  spent  their 
fury  on  eastern  El  Paso  county,  within 
recent  years,  as  of  yore.  And  so  will 
it  continue  in  the  future.  The  temper- 
ature has  dropped  to  the  danger  point 
where  traveling  on  the  wind-swept 
plains  was  not  a  pleasure  and  the  snow 
has  drifted  into  the  lanes  and  highways 
temporarily  impeding  travel.  But,  on 
the  whole,  there  have  been  many  more 
days  of  school  since  consolidation — a 
regularity  of  attendance  that  was  never 
before  known,  and  these  children  how 
have  advantages  and  opportunities  that 
were  never  enjoyed  in  the  old  schools 
before  consolidation  was  accomplished. 

These  are  community  schools  made 
possible  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  qual- 
ified electors  in  each  district;  and  other 
counties  and  many  other  communities 
may  have  good  schools  like  them  when- 
ever they  are  ready  and.  willing  to  put 
forth  the  effort  to  secure  them. 


Market  Outlook  for  Farm  and  Ranch  Products 

THE  STAGE  IS  SET  FOR  AN  ADVANCE  IN  THE  CATTLE  MARKET 


JANUARY  was  a  constructive  month 
.  in  the  farmer's  markets.  Hog 
prices  averaged  over  $8  per  hun- 
ted pounds  at  Chicago,  which  is  at 
Jast  $1  higher  than  seemed  probable 
ixty  days  ago,  and  the  top  of  the  mar- 
;et  is  now  above  $10.  Fortunately,  too, 
he  higher  level  was  reached  while 
armers  had  many  hogs  still  to  be  sold 
o  that  they  will  receive  the  benefit  of 
t.  The  advances  in  the  sheep,  lamb 
nd  wool  markets  have  healed  many  of 
he  wounds  received  a  year  ago  by 
hose  engaged  in  the  sheep  industry. 
Iteers  are  paying  for  their  board  in 
aost  cases  and  the  cattle  market  ap- 
pears about  ready  to  follow  the  upturn 
0  hogs  and  lambs.  Butter  and  eggs 
lave  not  performed  so  well  recently,  as 
iroduction  has  shifted  in  that  direction, 
rot  they  are  still  on  a  paying  basis. 

After  slumbering  for  weeks,  the  bull- 
sh  situation  in  wheat  has  manifested 
tself  and  prices  equalled  the  highest 
evel  reached  since  last  June.  Farmers 
ire  selling  corn  at  the  most  rapid  rate 
nrer  known,  most  of  it  bringing  5  to 
;0  cents  a  bushel  more  than  was  paid 
«n  weeks  ago,  and  buyers  are  greedy 
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for  it,  as  they  realize  that  it  is  on  the 
bargain  counter.  Oats  and  rye  have 
been  slow  to  respond,  but  both  of  these 
grains  will  ultimately  follow  the  course 
of  the  rest  of  the  list. 

A  number  of  farm  commodities  are 
now  bringing  nearly  as  much  as  and  in 
some  cases  more  than  they  did  this  time 
last  year,  and  most  of  them  are  higher 
than  the  prices  at  which  they  sold  some 
time  in  1921.  Costs  of  production  have 
decreased,  so  that  the  farmer's  net  re- 
turn on  such  products  is  much  more 
satisfying  than  a  year  ago. 

Cattle  Market  Improving. 

Although  receipts  of  cattle  at  the 
leading  markets  in  the  last  two  weeks 
have  been  slightly  greater  than  the  av- 
erage for  the  last  seven  years,  they  are 
actually  higher  than  in  the  latter  half 
of  January.  Prices  have  shown  greater 
firmness  and  it  is  possible  that  the  long 
anticipated  period  of  improvement  is  at 
band. 

It  is  the  general  belief  that  the  cattle 


placed  in  feed  lots  last  fall  have  been 
marketed  at  an  excessively  rapid  rate 
and  that  there  is  but  little  prospect  of 
a  heavy  supply  later  on.  With  both  the 
hog  and  the  lamb  markets  booming  and 
with  employment  in  industries  on  the 
increase,  the  fat  cattle  market  is  log- 
ically due  for  an  upturn.  The  Lenten 
season  is  not  far  away.  Whether  it  will 
cut  more  of  a  figure  than  usual  remains 
to  be  seen.  It  is  too  much  to  expect 
great  enhancement  in  values  until  after 
this  hurdle  has  been  passed. 

Price  advances  made  slight  headway 
during  the  past  week.  Cattle  feeders 
took  a  large  share  of  the  receipts  and 
a  small  amount  of  buying  for  export  oc- 
curred at  Chicago.  Steers  with  weight 
are  more  popular,  although  no  prime 
yearlings  are  arriving  to  test  out  the 
market  for  light  cattle. 

Cows  and  heifers  have  advanced  more 
than  steers.  Only  a  light  supply  of 
grass  beef  from  Texas  is  expected  dur- 
ing the  spring  months,  so  that  the  sea- 


sonal upturn  in  butcher  stock  prices 
promises  to  come  to  pass  on  schedule 
time. 

Feeder  Movement  Expands. 

The  movement  of  stocker  and  feeder 
cattle  has  increased  recently  and  is 
larger  than  usual  at  this  season  of  the 
year.  Shipments  from  the  nine  leading 
markets  during  January  were  183,000 
head,  compared  with  145,000  head  in 
January,  1921.  The  outgo  for  February 
at  Kansas  City  is  expected  to  set  a  new- 
record.  Many  are  being  bought  to 
rough  through  until  the  rise  of  grass. 
Some  fleshy  feeders  also  are  going  out, 
although  prices  appear  dangerously 
close  to  the  level  of  fat  steer  values. 
The  demand  from  this  source  has  given 
substantial  support  to  the  fat  cattle 
market. 

Interest  in  breeding  cows  is  on  the 
increase  and  the  tone  of  the  entire  cattle 
industry  has  improved  in  the  last  two 
or  three  months.  In  Kansas  and  Okla- 
homa bargaining  for  cattle  and  for 
grass  is  under  way,  but  few  transac- 
tions have  been  closed.  No  wild  furore 
(Turn  to  Page  12.) 
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What  Shall  We  Plant  as  Emergency  Crops  This  Year 

MARKET  CONDITIONS  PROMISE  GOOD  PROFITS  PROM  PINTO  BEANS 


WHAT  shall  I  plant  if  my  winter 
wheat  has  wintex--killed,  is  a 
question  being  asked  by  a  good 
many  farmers  as  the  extent  of  winter 
damage  develops.  No  one  can  foretell 
the  extent  of  abandonment  and  the  in- 
dividual farmer  finds  it  difficult  to  de- 
cide whether  to  let  his  wheat  go  or  put 
in  some  other  crop.  Winter  wheat 
sometimes  comes  out  in  a  most  unex- 
pected manner  if  spring  conditions  hap- 
pen to  be  favorable.  There  are  other 
questions  such  as  the  matter  of  feed 
crops  or  planning  to  have  some  emer- 
gency pasture  crop  coming  on  at  the 
right  time  to  take  care  of  stock — dairy 
cows  or  hogs  which  may  now  be  on  hand 
and  requiring  pasture  to  make  the  new 
venture  profitable.  Perhaps  it  is  high- 
ly important  that  there  be  something 
which  will  bring  in  some  ready  cash  at 
the  earliest  possible  date. 

Spring  Small  Grains  Uncertain. 

A  condition  which  is  with  us  every 
year  is  abandoned  winter  wheat  acre- 
age, occasionally  running  as  high  as  10 
or  12  per  cent  of  the  total  planting.  In 
deciding  what  to  do  with  badly  dam- 
aged or  entirely  destroyed  winter  wheat, 
lonsideration  must  be  given  to  several 
:onditions.  As  a  rule  lack  of  available 
moisture  at  planting  time  or  in  the 
period  immediately  following  seeding  is 
mainly  responsible  for  winter  killing.  If 
this  is  the  condition  the '  planting  of 
spring  cereals  as  barley,  oats  or  spring 
wheat,  which  will  probably  be  the  first 
thing  considered,  will  be  more  or  less 
of  a  gamble.  These  crops  are  absolute- 
ly dependent  on  the  supply  of  moisture 
and  the  same  conditions  which  caused 
the  wheat  to  fail  will  be  most  unfavor- 
able for  these  spring  cereals.  The  sta- 
tistics for  Colorado  show,  however,  that 
spring  wheat  on  the  non-irrigated  lands 
yielded  in  1921  slightly  more  to  the 
acre  than  winter  wheat  in  the  same 
areas.  Under  normal  conditions  our 
most  successful  winter  wheat  growers 
say  spring  wheat  cannot  compete  with 
winter  wheat  on  non-irrigated  land  if 
the  winter  wheat  is  properly  put  in.  If 
ive  had  the  results  from  putting  spring 
wheat  on  land  where  winter  wheat 
failed  we  would  probably  find  that  the 
vields  were  below  the  average  for  all 
the  spring  wheat.  The  point  to  keep  in 
mind  is  that  if  conditions  of  soil  moist- 
ure and  tillage  were  such  as  to  result 
in  winter  wheat  failing  too  much  cannot 
be  expected  of  spring  wheat.  Results 
will  depend  on  whether  spring  moisture 
is  plentiful  and  other  conditions  more 
than  usually  favorable.  In  many  in- 
stances of  course  the  winter  wheat  is 
simply  killed  out  in  patches  or  thinned. 
Under  such  conditions  it  might  be  ad- 
visable to  drill  in  spring  wheat  in  the 
patches  left  unoccupied  or  but  thinly 
occupied. 

Barley  Good  Feed  Crop. 

Barley  is  another  spring  grain  to 
consider  for  emergency  planting.  Bar- 
ley is  aii  excellent  feed.  Milk  cows  do 
well  on  barley  grain,  rolled  or  ground. 
It  is  a  good  grain  for  hogs  or  horses. 
Last  year  the  non-irrigated  barley  made 
larger  acre  yields  in  Colorado  than 
either  spring  or  winter  wheat.  Barley 
is  of  course  a  feed  crop  and  does  not 
have  the  cash  outlet  of  wheat.  As  a 
feed  crop  it  is  worthy  of  consideration, 
for  feed  is  a  necessity,  and  barley  does 
not  have  to  be  matured  as  grain  to  be 
of  value  as  feed.  Cut  in  th  1  hard  rough 
stage  it  makes  a  rich  hay  vt  luable  alike 
for  horses  or  milk  cows,  in  'act,  horses 
like  it  too  well  and  it  should  not  be  fed 
to  them  except  in  limited  quantities. 
Barley  straw  also  has  a  good  feed  value. 
Barley  is  a  crop  to  give  conuideration 
if  there  is  likely  to  be  any  need  for 
some  good  feed,  either  forage  or  grain. 

Expert  Advises  Summer  Fallow. 

Growing  crops  under  dryland  condi- 
tions is  almost  entirely  a  matter  of 
moisture  storage  and  conservation.  If 
there  is  a  shortage  of  available  moist- 
ure a  profitable  crop  cannot  be  grown. 
More  winter  wheat  could  be  grown  in 
Colorado  under  dryland  conditions  if 
summer  fallow  methods  were  more  gen- 
erally followed.  Dr.  V.  T.  Cooke  of 
Strasburg  believes  that  no  better  use 
could  be  made  of  land  on  which  last 
fall  seeding  of  wheat  has  failed  than  to 
begin  now  to  prepare  for  next  year  by 
plowing  early  anu  then  giving  the  land 
jch  tillage  through  the  summer  as  to 
<  <  p  all  weed  growth  down  absolutely. 


All  is  lost  if  a  crop  of  weeds  is  allowed 
to  grow  on  a  piece  of  summer  fallow. 
The  object  is  to  let  in  what  water  falls 
and  then  keep  it  from  escaping  by  evap- 
oration or  through  the  growth  of  any 
form  of  vegetation. 

Beans  Good  Cash  Crop. 

Another  crop  and  one  which  should 
appeal  to  many  dryland  farmers  is 
beans.  Colorado  and  New  Mexico  al- 
most have  a  corner  on  the  pinto  bean 
production  and  at  the  present  time 
there  are  hardly  enough  beans  available 
for  seed  in  this  section.  Thex*e  are  not 
50  cars  of  unsold  beans  in  the  country, 
according  to  information  given  by  bean 
dealers.  For  the  next  six  months  bean 
distributors  will  have  no  supplies  to 
feed  the  trade.  From  the  peak  produc- 
tion of  about  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  acres  in  1917  and  1918,  the 
acreage  in  Colorado  has  declined  to 
65,000  acres  in  1920,  and  40,000  in 
1921.    The  Rocky  Mountain  Bean  Job- 


bers' association,  which  has  developed 
the  market  for  the  beans  of  this  sec- 
tion, state  that  they  could  place  the 
production  of  at  least  100,000  acres  of 
beans  at  prices  profitable  to  growers. 
The  low  price  which  came  so  abruptly 
after  the  exceedingly  profitable  prices 
of  the  war  period  were  unsatisfactory 
to  growers,  but  the  prices  to  growers 
now  is'  at  least  $5.00  a  hundred  and  is 
not  likely  to  be  lower  for  the  next  crop. 
That  means  a  gross  return  of  $25  or 
more  an  acre. 

The  jobbing  association  states  that 
the  bean  growers  of  Colorado  and  New 
Mexico  have  a  "distinct  product,  which 
has  lived  through  the  competition  of  the 
Oriental  colored  varieties  imported  in- 
to this  country.  Statistics  show  that 
the  only  sections  of  the  United  States 
where  the  consumption  of  dried  beans 
is  increasing  are  those  served  by  the 
distributoi*s  of  the  Colorado  and  New 
Mexico  pintos. 

It  would  probably  be  a  mistake  to  in- 


Kill  Off  the  Prairie  Dogs 

LAND  WORTH  $60,000  RECLAIMED  IN  ONE  COUNTY. 
Orille  Bourassa. 


KILL  'em  off,"  may  sound  like  a 
bloodthirsty  slogan  to  the  casual 
listener,  but  to  the  man  in  the 
praii-ie  dog  regions  it  means  business. 
Thousands  of  dollars  are  lost  every  year 
to  farmers  in  these  districts  through 
the  ravages  of  the  dogs.  These  dogs 
are  prolific  breeders  and  they  have 
"gaul"  enough  for  animals  a  dozen 
times  their  size.  If  you  give  them 
space  for  one  hill  on  your  land  they 
soon  claim  space  for  twenty-five  hills. 
And,  once  they  get  in,  you  can  get  rid 
of  them  only  by  killing  them  off. 

In  McPherson  county,  Kansas,  which 
is  on  the  eastern  border  of  the  prairie 
dog  country  of  Kansas,  frequent  at- 
tempts had  been  made  by  various  own- 
ers and  tenants  of  infested  lands  to  rid 
themselves  of  the  dogs,  but  either  their 
poisoning  did  not  get  all  of  the  dogs, 
or  their  land  was  re-infested  from 
neighboring  towns,  and  the  prairie  dog 
pest  continued  to  harass  careful  farm- 
ers. Sometimes  bitter  feelings  grew  be- 
tween neighbors  and  communities  be- 
cause of  the  dogs.  Acres  of  pasture 
lands  were  held  by  the  animals  and  any 
wheat  or  other  grain  crops  which  hap- 
pened to  be  planted  near  the  dog  towns 
were  partially  destroyed. 

One  woman  near  McPherson,  the 
county  seat  town,  had  paid  taxes  for 
years  on  land  valued  at  about  $100  an 
acre,  20  acres  of  which  the  prairie  dogs 
rendered  absolutely  useless  to  her.  They 
held  their  town  in  her  pasture  and  kept 
the  grass  so  close  the  pasture  could  be 
used  but  little  if  any  to  carry  her  stock. 
More  than  that,  last  spring  they  ate  the 
wheat  which  inclosed  three  sides  of  the 
pasture  on  a  strip  five  rods  wide. 

Twenty  miles  east  of  this  place,  near 
Canton,  prairie  dogs  were  holding  down 
80  acres  on  one  farm.  In  fact,  so  big 
was  the  dog  town  the  people  in  and 
about  the  country  had  come  to  call  the 
place  "prairie  dog  city."  For  thirty- 
five  years  the  prairie  dogs  had  claimed 
land  on  this  man's  farm.  Each  year 
they  had  added  more  acres  to  their  town 
and  each  year  had  reached  out  just  a 
little  further  into  his  hay  crop. 

More  than  thirty  years  ago  the  owner 
of  the  farm  started  a  war  on  the  dogs, 
but  some  of  them  managed  to  scrape 
through  each  poisoning,  and  soon  re- 
populated  the  colony. 

"We've  got  to  put  a  stop  to  this  leak 
from  our  farm  income,"  the  farmers  of 
the  county  agreed  finally,  and,  headed  by 
their  county  agent,  they  secured  the  co- 
operation of  every  township  in  the  prai- 


rie dog  district,  and  put  on  a  complete 
prairie  dog  extermination  campaign. 

The  trustee  in  each  township  hunted 
up  every  prairie  dog  town,  and  reported 
the  location  of  each  and  the  size,  to  the 
county  agent. 

Poisoned  oats  were  furnished  at  cost 
by  the  zoology  department  of  the  Kan- 
sas State  Agricultural  college.  Carbon 
bisulphide  which  was  also  used,  was 
bought  at  wholesale. 

Early  in  March  the  first  round  of  poi- 
son was  set  out.  Every  burrow  in  the 
district  was  visited  and  a  good  meal  of 
poisoned  oats  left  near  the  entrance. 

The  second  poison  round  was  made  a 
month  later.  The  farmers  in  the  dis- 
trict went  to  the  prairie  dog  towns  and 
filled  up  all  the  burrows  about  24  hours 
before  the  poison  squad  was  due  to  ar- 
rive. This  was  done  with  the  idea  that 
the  prairie  dogs  would  have  time  to  un- 
cover their  own  holes,  but  would  not 
have  time  to  open  up  any  other  than 
their  own.  Thus,  poison  would  not  need 
to  be  used  at  the  burrows  whose  occu- 
pants had  been  killed  by  the  first  poison 
round,  and  a  material  saving  in  the  poi- 
son effected. 

Fearing  that  some  of  the  dogs  might 
have  taken  only  a  light  dose  of  the  poi- 
soned oats  and  managed  to  pull  through 
but  be  too  wise  to  take  bait  again  soon, 
carbon  bisulphide  was  used  on  this 
round  instead. 

The  poison  was  put  on  corn  cobs  and 
placed  in  the  openings  of  each  open  dog 
burrow.  Carbon  bisulphide  evaporates 
rapidly,  producing  a  heavy,  poisonous 
gas  which  settles  to  the  bottom  of  the 
burrow. 

The  final  or  clean-up  tour  was  made 
the  latter  part  of  July.  Carbon  bisul- 
phide was  again  used,  and  on  this  trip 
the  last  dog  was  killed  off. 

The  actual  cost  of  killing  off  the  prai- 
rie dogs  in  this- county-wide  campaign 
did  not  amount  to  more  than  $300,  yet 
it  reclaimed  $60,000  worth  of  land  for 
the  county.  The  poison  oats,  including 
the  express,  cost  slightly  over  $120,  and 
the  carbon  bisulphide  cost  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $1G0. 

This  reclaimed  land,  1,200  acres  in 
all,  is  no  longer  a  dead  weight  on  the 
hands  of  land  owners  and  tenants,  but 
is  being  worked  over  into  producing 
soil.  More  than  this,  the  farmers  are 
not  continually  harassed  with  dogs 
from  "the  other  fellow's  farm,"  nor  with 
prospects  of  endless  war  on  the  prai.ie 
dogs. 


crease  the  acreage  to  that  of  the  peak 
period,  but  there  seems  ample  justifica- 
tion to  expect  an  outlet  at  satisfactory 
prices  for  at  least  a  much  greater  aci*e- 
age  than  has  been  grown  the  past  few 
years.   Many  maintain  that  next  to  th; 
potato  the  bean  is  Colorado's  most  i 
portant    vegetable    crop.    They  a 
drouth  resistant,  and  being  legumes  a 
soil  builders,  bringing  readily  availab 
nitrogen  to  the  soil  direct  from  the  a 
On  land  which  was  well  prepared  f 
wheat  last  fall  a  good  thorough  diskin 
is  all  the  preparation  necessary.  Mo 
of  the  elevators  are  equipped  with  m 
chinery  for  cleaning  and  handling  bea 
and  the  necessary  cultural  implements 
are  fairly  well  distributed  on  the  farms 
in  the  bean  growing  sections.   The  crop 
makes  an  excellent  rotation  crop  to  pre- 
cede winter  wheat.   M.  E.  Knapp,  counT 
ty  agent  of  Weld    county,  who  has 
watched  the  results  obtained  in  growing 
beans  in  that  section,  believes  beans  a 
far  safer  crop  to  plant  on  land  where 
winter  wheat  has  failed  than  spring 
wheat  or  barley 

There  may  be  some  difficulty  in  get- 
ting seed  for  the  bean  supply  is  very 
low.  Seed  firms  may  be  disposed  to 
take  advantage  of  this  situation,  but  it 
would  be  poor  policy  for  them  to  do  so. 
This  is  an  industry  which  should  event- 
ually become  an  established  feature  of 
the  plains  agriculture.  Elevators  with 
some  beans  in  store  would  b.e  doing 
their  communities  a  service  by  retain- 
ing what  they  have  for  seed  rather  than 
to  cash  them  in  at  the  better  prices  now 
prevailing  for  market  beans. 

Farmer  Must  Make  Own  Decision 

No  one  can  safely  tell  a  farmer  wh 
he    should    plant  or  exactly  how 
should  handle  his  land.    The  man  w 
uses  his  head  and  studies    his  fa 
knows  more  about  it  than  anyone  el 
could  possibly  know.    He  is  the  m 
who  must  make  his  decisions  after  co 
sidering  all  the  conditions  and  makin 
as  good  a  guess  as  is  possible  as  to  fu 
ture  developments  based  on  a  study  of 
the  past.    There  are  many  crop  risks 
which  a  farmer  must  take,  risks  over 
which  he  has  no  control.   About  all  he 
can  do  is  to  so  plan  his  operations  so  as 
to  avoid  the  possibility  of  a  single  unfav- 
orable circumstance  making  his  whole 
year's  work  a  total  loss.  The  old  adage 
of  not  putting  your  eggs  all  in  one  bas- 
ket applies  to  farming  and  should  be 
heeded  as  far  as  practical.  With 
of  his  capital  invested  in  livestock 
in  a  variety  of  crops  other  than  the 
main  money  crop  of  the  section,  he  is 
less  likely  to  face  serious  loss,  for  the 
some  condition  which  would  seriously 
injure  one  line  may  not  so  seriously  aft 
feet  another.    Diversification  thus 
comes  a  form  of  insurance. 

In  planning  operations  or  changing 
plan*  already  made,  which  is  of  fre- 
queut  necessity  in  farming,  the  in" 
vidual  farmer  must  safeguard  himS' 
in  every  way  possible  and  try  to  mi 
imize  possible  losses  resulting  froi 
things  happening  over  which  he  has 
control.  Talking  over  these  commor 
problems  in  community  meetings  sue 
as  Grange  or  Farmers'  Union  local 
often  brinjrs  to  light  valuable  kno 
edge.  There  is  always  strength  in 
united  counsel  and  one  of  the  live  top- 
ics for  discussion  in  such  meetings 
would  be  the  questions  raised  in  the 
foregoing  having  to  do  with  the  work- 
ing out  of  cropping  plans  for  the  com- 
ing season. 

Some  valuable  information  on  the 
bean  situation  as  to  supplies  and  prob- 
able demand  for  the  coming  year  ap- 
pears on  another  page  of  this  issue. 
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Colorado  Wins  at  Wichita.  ' 

In  the  strongest  show  of  Shorthorns 
ever  made  in  Kansas  the  grand  cham- 
pionship in  females  was  won  by  a  Colo- 
rado exhibitor,  at  the  Kansas  National 
Livestock  Show.  Alter  winning  first 
in  a  ring  of  11,  Max-Mill  Susan,  the , 
senior  yearling  shown  by  the  Maxwell- 
Miller  Cattle  Company  of  Arapahoe 
county,  was  made  junior  and  grand 
champion.  This  firm  also  had  the  sen- 
ior champion  cow.  The  Allen  Cattle 
Company  of  El  Paso  County,  Colo.,  also 
much  ringside  comment.  The  showing 
made  by  the  Colorado  exhibitors  excited 
Fords  also  Colorado  came  to  the  front, 
Crystal  Mischief,  the  junior  yearling 
heifer  shown  by  the  Ken  Caryl  Ranch 
of  Arapahoe  county  winning  first  In 
class  and  junior  championship  honors. 
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AUTHORITIES  agree  that  nothing  adds  so  much  to  the 
health  and  comfort  of  the  home  as  a  bathroom. 

Is  your  family  enjoying  this  modern  convenience? 

Write  today  for  catalogue  Standard"  Plumbing  Fixtures  for 
the  Farm.  It  is  illustrated  in  colors,  shows  complete  bath' 
rooms  and  fixtures  as  well  as  model  kitchen  and  laundry. 
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Cover  Page  Picture. 

The  picture  on  the  cover  page  of  this 
issue  is  of  the  Jewelfield  Dairy  farm 
barn  and  silos  in  Morgan  county,  one 
of  the  thoroughly  up-to-date  dairy  barns 
in  Colorado.  This  is  a  diversified  farm 
on  which  purebred  dairy  cows  and  milk 
production  combined  with  hog  growing 
constitutes  the  main  livestock  industry. 
Sugar  beets,  alfalfa  and  corn  are  the 
main  crops. 

♦    ♦  ♦ 

Real  Dairymen  Should  Stick. 

No  other  farm  business  came  through 
the  strenuous  times  following  the  war 
in  such  good  shape  as  dairying.  When 
the  bottom  dropped  out  in  other  lines 
of  farm  production  and  prices  of  dairy 
products  and  poultry  and  eggs  remained 
up  it  was  but  natural  that  every  one 
should  turn  to  the  dairy  cow,  the  brood 
sow  and  the  hen.  As  a  result  from  all 
over  the  country  are  now  coming  re- 
ports of  surplus  production  of  milk  and 
dairy  products.  Figures  from  milk  pro- 
ducers associations  and  butter  manu- 
facturers' organizations  -substantiate 
this  statement.  To  the  man  who  has 
definitely  worked  at  building  up  a  per- 
manent dairy  business  on  his  farm  this 
situation  may  seem  rather  disconcert- 
ing. He  is  being  forced  to  suffer  and 
may  be  wondering  whether  he  might 
not  have  made  a  mistake  in  going  into 
the  business  so  definitely. 

May  we  offer  a  few  encouraging  sug- 
gestions. The  genuinely  successful  dai- 
ryman is  not  an  in-and-outer.  He  may 
suffer  temporarily  when  every  Tom, 
Dick  and  Harry  jumps  in  and  milks  any 
kind  of  a  cow  as  is  now  being  done.  Many 
of  these  individuals  who  took  up  the 
milking  of  cows  due  to  the  fact  that  it 
was  seemingly  the  only  profitable  line  of 
production,  are  not  i-eal  dairymen,  al- 
though some  of  them  may  develop  into 
dairymen.  MoHt  of  them  will  sooner  or 
later  drop  out  as  they  find  that  milk- 
ing cows  is  no  get-rich-quick  scheme 
and  requires  more  than  the  average 
amount  of  technical  ability  and  skill. 
The  real  dairyman  who  keeps  on  saw- 
ing wood,  improving  his  methods  and 
breeding  up  and  developing  the  produ- 
cing capacity  of  his  herd  will  not  lose 
out  in  the  long  run,  even  though  for  the 
time  being  he  may  be  compelled  to  ac- 
cept a  very  narrow  margin  of  profit. 
This  is  no  time  for  the  real  dairyman  to 
get  out.  It  is  rather  just  the  time  to 
stick. 

♦    ♦  ♦ 

Cheering  News  From  Washington. 

No  longer  need  farmers   fear  being 
haled   before   the   courts  ax  criminals 
becauHe  they  attempt  to  organize  co- 
operatively to  sell  their  own  products* 
The  pannage  of  the  co-operative  mar- 
Voting  bill  is  one  of  the  biggest  vic- 
■   the  farm  bloc  m  Congress  has 
trhievedi    The  bill  was  signed  by  the 
ident,  February  18,  in  the  presence 
he  agricultural  bloc  and  representa- 
of  leading    farm  organizations. 


Coming  on  the  heels  of  the  agricultural 
conference  in  Washington,  which 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  whole 
country  as  never  before  the  real  facts 
as  to  the  economic  status  of  farming, 
the  obtaining  of  -&  co-operative  mar- 
keting law  brings  added  encouragement 
to  farmers. 

The  difficulty  some  of  our  leading 
farm  organizations  are  having  in  co- 
operating among  themselves  is  a  cloud 
in  the  sky  which  we  hope  soon  will  pass 
away.  Each  for  all  and  all  for  each, 
the  true  principle  of  all  co-operative 
effort  cannot  become  fully  operative  so 
long  as  jealousies  and  petty  bickerings 
among  farmers  and  farm  organizations 
continue.  The  adoption  of  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Golden  Rule,  both  in  deal- 
ings between  individuals  and  between 
seemingly  conflicting  organizations, 
alone  can  bring  perfect  harmony. 
Progress  is  being  made  along  this  line. 
Just  at  present  a  disturbing  influence 
is  the  attempt  to  form  a  farmers'  polit- 
ical party  which  is  being  initiated  by 
the  more  radical  elements  in  farm  or- 
ganizations in  conjunction  with  labor 
organizations. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Getting  More  Out  of  Tractors. 

"Thinkers  not  tinkers  get  most  from 
their  machines,"  said  a  ti-actor  expert 
at  one  of  our  agricultural  colleges  re- 
cently. The  short  life  of  the  tractor  is 
charged  as  a  shortcoming  in  making 
power  farming  more  profitable.  The  life 
of  a  tractor  can  be  doubled  if  the  oper- 
ator thoroughly  understands  the  par- 
ticular machine  he  is  using.  This 
knowledge  must  be  acquired,  not  by 
simply  tinkering  with  the  machine,  but 
by  careful  study  and  obesrvation.  The 
instruction  book  which  comes  with  the 
tractor  is  the  best  authority  for  that 
particular  machine.  A  conscientious 
study  of  this  book  will  give  the  oper- 
ator a  practical  working  knowledge  of 
all  its  parts.  This  will  help  him  to  de- 
tect many  small  troubles  before  they 
develop  into  big  ones.  It  will  tell  him 
what  oils  are  best  for  the  various  parts 
of  the  machine.  The  operator  will  sel- 
dom go  wrong  if  he  follows  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  manufacturer.  An- 
other thing  which  shortens  the  life  of 
tractors  is  overloading.    Don't  do  it. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Push  the  Spring  Pigs. 

If  you  can  beat  the  other  fellow  to 
the  market  you  are  more  likely  to  real- 
ize a  good  return  on  your  spring  crop 
of  pigs.  The  fall  break  in  prices  al- 
most invariably  comes  when  the  big 
runs  of  hogs  strike  the  market.  If  you 
are  a  good  caretaker  and  feeder  you  can 
bring  your  spring  pigs,  farrowed  as 
late  as  May  1,  to  market  in  October 
weighing  200  pounds.  This  cannot  be 
done,  however,  without  pushing  the  pigs 
from  the  very  start.  It  means  getting 
the  sows  and  the  litters  on  full  feed 
within  ten  days  after  the  farrowing. 
It  means  the  use  of  self-feeders  so  that 
the  pig  never  knows  what  it  is  to  get 
really  hungry.  Feeds  are  cheap  as 
compared  with  the  present  market  price 
of  pork.  Those  who  have  spring  pigs 
coming  on,  may  well  consider  the  mat- 
ter of  pushing  them  so  as  to  get  them 
on  the  market  as  early  as  possible  this 
fall. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

"Means  End  of  Board  of  Trade." 

Fear  that  the  development  of  farmer 
co-operative  marketing  plans  means 
eventually  putting  the  Board  of  Trade 
out  of  existence  is  clearly  shown  in  the 
lengthy  brief  filed  in  the  United  States 
District  court  in  Chicago  attacking  the 
constitutionality  of  the  grain  market- 
ing control  bill.  All  through  it  is  point- 
ed out  in  referring  to  the  plans  of  co- 
operative marketing,  and  particularly 
those  being  worked  out  by  the  U.  S. 
Grain  Growers,  Inc.,  that  they  have  as 
their  purpose  marketing  grain  at  cost 
without  paying  any  of  the  commissions 
now  charged.  This,  they  say,  would  make 
it  impossible  for  the  board  to  maintain 
sufficient  members  to  meet  the  expense 
of  the  exchange.  In  the  congressional 
investigation  of  the  charge  made  that  a 
quarter  million  dollar  fund  was  appro- 
priated to  fight  co-operative  grain  mar- 
keting, Charles  Quinn  of  Toledo,  secre- 
tary of  the  Grain  Dealers'  National  as- 
sociation, testified  that  $72,657  had  been 
spent  in  "educating  the  farmer  as  to 
the  evils  of  co-operative  marketing." 

The  method  of  attack  has  been 
changed,  but  the  fight  is  still  going  on 
and  in  more  insidious  ways.  Farmers 
will  do  well  to  watch  developments 
closely.  It  may  be  expected  that  the 
next  attack  will  be  in  Congress  and  in 
other  governmental  high  places. 


Farmers  Can  Co-Operate. 

An  event  of  more  than  ordinary  sig- 
nificance occurred  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Kansas  State  Farm  Bureau 
recently  held.  It  marks  a  definite  for- 
ward step  in  co-operation  between  farm' 
organizations.  The  Farmers'  Union 
has  made  good  progress  in  the  estab- 
lishing of  co-operative  livestock  com- 
mission firms  on  the  markets  of  Omaha, 
St.  Joseph,  Kansas  City,  Denver  and 
other  points.  The  Kansas  Farm  Bureau 
passed  the  following  resolution,  intro- 
duced by  John  Frost,  a  Farmers'  Union 
man  from  Marshall  county,  who  is  also 
actively  associated  with  the  farm  bu- 
reau work: 

"In  the  spirit  of  co-operation  with 
other  farm  organizations  we  endorse 
the  Farmers'  TJnion  livestock  commis- 
sion companies  of  Kansas  City  and  St. 
Joseph  and  urge  our  farmer  shippers  to 
consign  their  livestock  for  sale  to  this 
farmers'  firm.  We  further  instruct  our 
president  and  secretary  to  convey  to  the 
officers  of  the  National  Livestock  Pro- 
ducers' association  our  belief  that  the 
urgent  necessity  of  harmony  among 
farm  organizations  makes  it  imperative 
that  no  new  farmer  livestock  commis- 
sion firms  be  established  in  competition 
with  present  farmer  firms,  unless  after 
every  possible  effort  and  concession  has 
been  made  to  secure  this  harmony  and 
co-operation." 

In  view  of  the  friction  which  has  de- 
veloped between  these  two  organiza- 
tions in  various  sections  this  resolution 
is  indicative  of  the  desire  of  the  farm 
bureau  to  co-operate.  It  also  definitely 
establishes  the  fact  stated  in  the  farm 
bureau  platform  that  it  is  not  a  mar- 
keting agency  in  itself,  confining  its 
efforts  to  assisting  in  creating  such 
agencies  and  urging  its  members  to 
utilize  the  facilities  of  existing  co-oper- 
ative business  organizations. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Keep  an  Eye  on  Markets. 

Farmers  and  livestock  producers  will 
profit  by  watching  market  conditions 
constantly.  A  western  sheep  speculator 
is  said  to  have  made  a  million  and  a 
half  dollars  recently,  recovering  a  for- 
tune lost  during  the  deflation  period. 
Other  speculative  feeders  have  made 
large  profits  through  being  able  to  pick 
up  feeders  here  and  there  from  owners 
who  were  uninformed  as  to  the  probable 
conditions  in  sheep  and  lamb  market- 
ing. 

The  speculator  profits  through  know- 
ing more  of  market  prices  and  market 
conditions  than  those  with  whom  he 
deals.  The  producer  who  visits  the  cen- 
tral market  but  once,  or  at  best  only  a 
few  times  a  year,  is  at  a  disadvantage 
in  appraising  his  own  stock  by  exam- 
ining .  market  quotations  when  he  is 
about  ready  to  sell.  He  needs  to  study 
market  news  constantly  in  order  to  get 
the  "feel"  of  the  market  and  learn  to 
read  between  the  lines.  The  marketing 
service  we  are  now  supplying  to  West- 
ern Farm  Life  readers  is  designed  to 
meet  this  need  and  we  hope  our  readers 
will  form  the  habit  of  following  these 
articles  closely  as  they  appear  in  suc- 
ceeding issues. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Purebred  Sire  Contest. 

Swatting  the  scrub  sire  in  El  Paso 
county,  Colorado,  is  to  be  the  order  of 
the  day  in  the  year  ahead.  A  commit- 
tee of  the  county  farm  bureau  at  a  re- 
cent meeting  made  definite  plans  to  en- 
courage the  passing  of  the  scrub.  It 
is  in  the  nature  of  a  contest  in  which  a 
silver  trophy  cup  will  be  awarded  to 
the  community  making  the  best  show- 
ing in  replacing  scrubs  with  purebreds. 
The  contest  will  be  conducted  on  a 
point  and  percentage  basis  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  large  communities  will 
have  no  advantages  over  the  smaller 
communities.  The  committee  in  charge 
is  as  follows:  O.  F.  Dickson,  Calhan, 
chairman;  James  J.  Gauld  of  Myron 
Stratton  Home  farms;  Scotty  Duncan, 
Yoder,  and  J.  C.  Hale,  county  agent. 
The  communities  desiring  to  enter  the 
contest  are  asked  to  notify  a  member 
of  this  committee. 

This  is  a  most  commendable  enter- 
prise in  livestock  improvement.  Noth- 
ing is  doing  so  much  to  retard  livestock 
improvement  as  the  continued  use  of 
inferior  sires.  There  is  no  cheaper  nor 
surer  way  to  bring  about  rapid  im- 
provement than  the  use  of  good  pure- 
bred sires.  It  should  be  remembered 
in  this  connection  that  there  me  pure- 
bred scrubs  as  well  ns  those  of  the  or- 
dinary variety.  The  mere  possession 
of  a  recorded  pedigree  does  nnt  neces- 
sarily make  the  animal  valuable  as  a 
herd  header. 


News  of  the  Farm  Bureaus 


Howard  .Summarize*  Agricultural  Con- 
ference,— "The  national  agricultural  con- 
ference will  go  down  in  history  as  the 
fartherest  reaching  conference  of  farm- 
ers ever  held."  said  J.  R.  Howard,  pres- 
ident of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Fed- 
eration, in  commenting  on  the  results  of 
the  Washington  meeting.  "The  topmost 
feature,  of  course,  was  the  address  of  the 
President  with  its  statements  as  to  the 
administration's  attitude  tdward  agri- 
culture. Probably  no  chief  executive  of 
the  nation  has  ever  indicated  so  deep 
and  intelligent  an  interest  in  the  farm- 
ers' affairs.  The  President  recognized 
the  bad  state  of  agriculture  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  stressed  the  outstanding  im- 
portance of  agriculture  in  our  national 
life,  showed  that  the  farmer  must  have 
a  credit  system  adapted  to  his  needs,  as- 
serted that  lasting  improvement  is  to 
come  only  from  the  development  of  co- 
operative marketing,  favored  a  scientific 
limitation  of  production  and  pointed  out 
the  dignity  of  the  profession. 

"Accepting  the  President's  challenge, 
the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
will  attempt  to  organize  all  the  farmers 
of  the  country  and  unite  them  into 
strong  commodity  marketing  associa- 
tions which  will  improve  distribution  of 
food  to  the  lasting  benefit  of  both  con- 
sumer and  producer.  We  want  to  bring 
the  eater  and  the  grower  together.  The 
co-operative  marketing  movement  fos- 
tered by  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  is  a  protest  expressed  in  ac- 
tion against  excessive  marketing  mar- 
gins aj»d  distribution  costs.  It  is  no  new 
thing.  It  has  been  carried  on  success- 
fully in  Europe  for  hundreds  of  years." 


Report  ou  Corn  Relief  Work. — A  de- 
tailed report  of  the  gathering,  shipping, 
processing  and  final  disposition  of  the 
413  cars  of  corn  donated  by  farmers  of 
the  United  States  for  European  relief 
has  been  issued  by  A.  R.  Simpson,  office 
manager  of  the  Chicago  office  of  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  and 
in  charge  of  the  corn  relief  campaign. 
His  report  shows  that  the  biggest  thing 
of  its  kind  ever  attempted  was  carried 
through  to  a  successful  conclusion  due  to 
the  efforts  of  the  American  Farm  Bu- 
reau Federation  as  put  forth  by  its  pres- 
ident, J.  R.  Howard,  his  assistant,  Carl 
Vrooman,  and  Mr.  Simpson,  in  co-opera- 
tion with  the  other  agencies  involved. 
Four  cars  of  corn  were  contributed  by 
Colorado  farmers,  one  from  Burlington, 
one  from  Kit  Carson,  one  from  Wray  and 
one  from  Yuma. 


PiauM  (a  Sign  Million  Mor<  .Members.— 

The  organization  publicity-conference, 
held  in  the  general  offices  of  the  Amer- 
ican Farm  Bureau  Federation  in  Chica- 
go, February  6  to  S,  was  attended  by 
thirty-two  men,  all  directly  interested  in 
the  success  of  the  plan  of  the  department 
of  information  for  intensive  education 
in  farm  ideals  and  purposes  in  advance 
of  solicitations  for  membership.  The 
plan  as  submitted  by  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation  organization  and  in- 
formation departments  was  endorsed  by 
the  state  farm  bureau  delegates.  After 
approving  the  plan,  the  state  organiza- 
tion and  publicity  directors  set  to  work 
with  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Fed- 
eration representatives  artd  helped  con- 
struct the  educational  plan  in  every  de- 
tail.  The  new  plan  books  will  be  ready 
by  March  1.  The  farm  bureau  is  avowed- 
ly out  for  a  "million  more  members  by 
1923." 

— o — 

Morgan  County  Bureau  Holds  Amu 

Meeting. — Although  now  without  a  conn 
ty  agent,  farm  bureau  members  of  Mor 
gan  county  recently  held  a  rousing  mee' 
ing  well  attended  by  representatl 
farmers  of  the  county.  Keen  intere 
was  shown  in  the  farm  bureau  wor 
despite  the  fact  that  "for  a  year  there  li 
been  no  agent  to  carry  out  the  progri 
laid  down.  J  M.  Rodgers,  Colorado  na 
tipnal  American  Farm  Bureftu  represen' 
ative,  spoke  on  the  "Farm  Bloc"  and  t" 
"Farm  Bureau."  A  lively  discussion 
the  present  business  depression  was  1 
by  E.  J.  Leonard  for  the  farmers,  and 
C.  Geisie,  manager  of  the  sugar  facto 
for  the  business  men.  It  was  agreed 
«tart  a  campaign  for  a  100  per  cent  me 
bership.  Resolutions  were  passed  a 
proving  the  activities  of  the  Americn 
Farm  liureau  Federation,  the  Colora-" 
State  Farm  Bureau,  and  recommendin 
that  the  Morgan  county  organization  a 
propriate  $50  for  the  work  of  the  at 
organization.  It  was  significant  t 
among  the  resolutions  was  one  urgi 
farm  bureau  officers  to  co-operate  M 
the  Farmers'  Union,  commercial  cl 
and  other  organizations  on  all  matt 
that  will  result  in  public  good. 


Agaiiixt     American    Valuation  Plan. 

The  farmers  represented  by  the  A.  F. 
F.  before  the  Senate  finance  commit  t> 
declared  themselves  against  the  Amer- 
ican Valuation  Plan  as  written,  and  fa- 
vored giving  the  President  or  the  tariff 
commission  powers  to  adjust  tariff  rates 
within  limits  fixed  by  Congress,  asked 
that  a  fair  tariff  be  placed  on  certain 
commodities,  aiul  objected  to  excessive 
rates  on  manufactured  products.  Because 
the  economic  relations  between  nationl 
at  this  time  are  subject  to  changes  that 
cannot  ho  anticipated,  the  Farm  Bureau 
HUggcKls  the  need  of  a  means  of  tariff 
adjustment  which  will  operate  quickly 
and  recommends  that  the  powers  of  the 
President  or  tariff  commission  be  ex- 
tended so  that  emergencies  may  be  met 
through  the  rapid  adjustment  of  tariffs 
within  limits  tlxed  by  Congress.  -The 
Farm  Bureau  claims  that  American  val- 
uation Involves  radical  changes  In  the 
system  of  collecting  customs  which 
would  require  entire  n  -organization  of 
the  revenue  service.  "The  lirst  effect  <>i 
this  system."  says  the  Federation, 
"wojild  bo  lo  Increase  the  amount  of 
duty  to  ho  paid,  since  It  is  calculated 
upon  the  wholesale  market  price  which 
Includes  distribution  costs  in  addition  14 

■  hi   I  inn    cm,  I;--       When    goods   are   I  in 

ported  that  have  not  been  sold  here  an 
American  price  must  be  named  by  tl"' 
custom  officials  which  in  effect  obligate! 
them  lo  perform  u  price-fixing  duty 
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From  the  Nation's  Capital 

FARMERS'  CO-OPERATIVE  MARKETING  BILL  PASSED 
BY  CONGRESS  AFTER  SEVERAL  YEARS. 

E.  E.  Reynolds. 


SEVERAL  bills  of  particular  interest  to  farmers 
have  been  before  Congress  the  past  month.  The 
farmers'  co-operative  marketing  bill  passed  both  i 
houses  with  little  opposition,  after  having  been  before  I 
Congress  in  one  form  or  another  for  several  years  J 
The  only  change  in  the  bill  coming  from  the  Senate 
and  sent  to  the  White  House  for  the  President's  signa- 
ture, is  an  amendment  which  provides  that  co-opera- 
tive marketing  associations  con  only  deal  in  an  amount 
of  such  products  of  nonmembers  equal  to  the  amount 
of  products  dealt  in  for  members  of  the  association. 
This  amendment,  it  was  alleged  by  its  sponsors,  makes 
it  impossible  for  a  group  of  individuals  within  an  or- 
ganization resolving  themselves  into  a  closed  corpora- 
tion and  taking  over  the  buying  and  selling  business 
of  the  organization  for  their  own  profit. 

The  measure  retains  the  provisions  which  relieve  the 
co-operative  associations  from  the  application  of  the 
anti-trust  laws,  placing  the  authority  to  determine 
when  unfair  practices  have  been  committed  with  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  removing  the  uncertain- 
ties of  a  legal  nature  that  havexmenaced  the  attempts 
of  farmers  to  co-opefbte  in.  marketing  in  the  past. 

The  enactment  of  this  law  at  this  time  is  regarded  as  a  distinct  victory  for 
the  agricultural  bloc,  and  a  practical  demonstration  of  the  power  of  organized 
farmers  backed  by  an  active  group  in  the  Senate  and  House,  standing  unitedly 
for  the  farmers'  demands.  It  is  regard-^ 
ed  by  the  farm  organizations  as  one  of 
the  most  important  acts  of  legislation 
passed  by  Congress  in  a  long  time. 

A  letter  congratulating  Rep?esenta- 
tive  A.  J.  Volstead  of  Minnesota  for 
his  "persistence  and  loyalty  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  farmers"  in  the  efficient 
fight  he  mdae  for  this  legislation, 
signed  by  Milo  D.  Caihpbell,  .president 
National  Milk  Producers'  Association; 
John  D.  Miller,  chairman  executive  com- 
mittee National  Board  of  Farm  Organi- 
zations; T.  C.  Atkeson,  National  Grange 
representative,  and  Gray  Silver  of  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
said:  "We  consider  this  measure  a  for- 
ward step  of  the  very  highest  value  to 
agriculture,  and  we  hope  now  to  effect 
by  self-help  of  the  character  permitted 
by  this  bill  a  fairer  marketing  condi- 
tion for  agricultural  products." 


Hearings  on  Price  Fixing  Bill. — 
Hearings  on  the  Ladd-Sinclair  price 
fixing  bill  were  in  progress  before  the 
House  and  Senate  committees  of  agri- 
culture much  of  the  time  last  month. 
This  bill  would  provide  for  a  commis- 
sion of  government  officials  who  would 
establish  minimum  prices  for  wheat, 
corn,  wool,  and  several  other  farm 
products 

Several  leaders  of  organized  labor 
appeared  before  the  committee  in  advo- 
cacy of  the  price  fixing  bin.  "The 
workingmen  are  pretty  well  convinced," 
they  said,  "that  it  is  not  the  farmer  but 
the  middleman  and  the  profiteering 
wholesaler  and  retailer  who  are  respon- 
sible for  high  costs  of  living.  Relief 
ought  to  come  to  the  farmer  and  the 
workingmen  are  not  going  to  complain 
of  the  high  prices  of  farm  products  if 
they  are  convinced  that  it  is  not  the 
fault  of  the  farmer,  but  of  the  profiteers 
that  handle  the  farmers'  products." 

T.  C.  Atkeson,  Washington  repre- 
sentative of  the  National  Grange,  said 
he  stood  unqualifiedly  on  the  National 
Grange  statement  that  "in  war  time, 
price  fixing  may  have  been  necessary; 
in  peace  times,  the  Grange  regards 
price  fixing  as  unjustifiable  and  inde- 
fensible." He  thought  that  price  fixing 
on  farm  products  might  temporarily 
benefit  the  farmers,  but  in  the  end  it 
would  prove  disastrous.  If  the  price 
on  a  staple  product  like  wheat  is  a  prof- 
itable one  it  will  increase  the  surplus, 
and  if  too  low  it  will  prove  disappoint- 
ing. As  only  25  per  cent  of  the  popu- 
lation are  food  producers,  it  will  mean 
that  the  consumers  who  are  in  a  large 
majority;  and  who  are  interested  in 
keeping  prices  of  farm  products  as  low 
as  possible,  will  be  able  to  fix  the  price. 

"No  one  can  occupy  the  place  I  have 
with  the  Federal  Trade  Commission," 
Victor  Murdock  of  Kansas  told  the 
committee,  "without  looking  with  sus- 
picion on  governmental  price  fixing." 

A  number  of  representatives  of  the 
Non-Partisan  League,  Farmers'  Na- 
tional Council  and  other  farm  organi- 
zations of  a  similar  character  have  spo- 
ken in  favor  of  the  price  fixing  bills, 
and  senators  and  congressmen  from  the 
western  grain  belt  and  mountain  states 
are  receiving  letters  and  petitions  from 
many  of  their  constituents  asking  for 
a  revival  of  the  United  States  Grain 
Corporation,  in  connection  with  the 
price  stabilization  program,  indicating 
considerable  sentiment  in  favor  of  gov- 
ernment price  fixing  in  the  western 
states. 


Hearing  on  Bill  Providing  Federal 
Built  Warehouses. — Hearings  are  being 
held  before  the  House  committee  of  ag- 
riculture on  a  bill  introduced  by  Repre- 
sentative Swank  of  Oklahoma,  provid- 
ing that  the  Federal  government  shall 
build  warehouses  in  conjunction  with 
the  states  and  in  co-operation  with  le- 
gally organized  farmers'  co-operative 
associations,  for  the  storage  of  farm 
products  not  perishable,  for  the  insur- 
ance of  such  products  while  in  storage, 
for  government  loans  on  wai'ehouse  re- 
ceipts. Under  this  bill,  when  a  state 
or  farmers'  co-operative  association  ap- 
propriates money  to  build  a  warehouse, 
then  the  Federal  government  will  fur- 
nish a  like  amount  to  assist  in  con- 
structing or  otherwise  acquiring  such 
warehouse,  and  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture will  have  joint  control  of  the 
warehouse,  which  is  to  be  bonded  under 
the  government  warehouse  system. 


Bill  to  Provide  for  Growing  Crop  In- 
surance.— Congressman  King  of  Illinois 
has  introduced  a  bill  in  the  House  call- 
ing for  the  establishment  of  a  farm 
risk  insurance  bureau,  which  would  in- 
sure growing  crops  of  non-perishable 
products  against  loss  or  damage  re- 
sulting from  adverse  weather  condi- 
tions. A  resolution  introduced  by  Sen- 
ator Sheppard  of  Texas,  directs  the 
committee  on  agriculture  to  investigate 
the  practicability  and  desirability  of  a 
bureau  of  crop  insurance,  to  be  oper- 
ated by  the  Federal  government.  Hear- 
ings on  this  resolution  will  begin  at  an 
early  date. 

Would  Establish  Motor  Mail  Routes. 

— A  bill  introduced  by  Representative 
Steenerson  of  Minnesota,  authorizes 
the  postmaster  general  to  establish  mo- 
tor vehicle  rural  routes  of  not  less  than 
thirty-six  miles  nor  of  more  than  sev- 
enty-five miles  in  length. 

Filled  Milk  Legislation. — Since  the 
enactment  of  the  farmers'  collective 
marketing  bill  the  dairy  interests  are 
centering  their  attention  upon  filled 
milk  legislation.  The  Voigt  bill  would 
legislate  filled  milk  out  of  existence  by 
denying  shipment  of  the  "counterfeit" 
milk  in  interstate  commerce.  The 
Fordney  bill  undertakes  to  solve  the 
problem  by  a  tax  on  filled  milk.  The 
Voigt  bill  is  now  on  the  calendar  of  the 
House,  and  C.  W.  Holman,  secretary  of 
the  National  Milk  Producers'  Federa- 
tion, predicts  that  it  will  pass  the 
House  at  a  nearly  date. 

The  Truth-in-Fabric  Bill.  —  Such 
strong  pressure  has  been  brought  to 
bear  in  the  House  for  action  on  the 
Truth-in-Fabric  bill,  H.  R.  64,  by  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
and  other  farm  organizations,  that  the 
agricultural  bloc  and  others  through 
Representative  William  C.  Ramseyer  of 
Iowa  recently  introduced  a  resolution 
providing  that  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives resolve  itself  into  a  committee 
of  the  whole,  for  the  purpose  of  consid- 
ering the  bill,  and  that  the  debate  be 
limited  to  ten  hours,  one-half  favoring 
and  one-half  opposing.  Upon  the  con- 
clusion of  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
it  shall  be  reported  to  the  House  with 
(Turn  to  Page  17.) 


JpORTY-THRBB  vent*  ago  Alrrander  Grnhnm  Bell,  the  in- 
X  ventor  of  the  telephone,  terete  tint  intpirei  toreeatt:  "It  it 
conceivabla  that  cablet  of  telephone  vrlret  could  be  laid  under- 
Ground  or  tugnendett  overhead,  communicating  by  branch  wiret 
with  private  dwellinot,  country  houtet,  thopt,  manufacturert, 
etc.,  and  a  man  in  one  part  of  the  country  may  communicate 
by  word  of  mouth  with  another  in  a  dittant  place." 
At  tht  right,  on  old  print  of  Bell  lecturing  en  telephony,  2877. 


Foresight 

i 

More  than  forty  years  ago,  when  the  telephone  was  still  in 
its  experimental  stage,  with  but  a  few  wires  strung  around 
Boston,  the  men  back  of  the  undertaking  foresaw  a  universal 
system  of  communication  that  would  have  its  influence  upon  all 
phases  of  our  social  and  commercial  life. 

They  had  a  plan  of  organization  capable  of  expansion  to 
meet  the  growth  they  foresaw;  and  their  wisdom  is  borne  out 
by  the  fact  that  that  plan  which  they  established  when  tele- 
phones were  numbered  by  dozens  is  efficient  now  when 
telephones  are  numbered  by  millions. 

This  foresight  has  advanced  the  scientific  development  of  the 
art  of  telephony  to  meet  the  multiplied  public  requirements.  It 
has  provided  for  funds  essential  to  the  construction  of  plant ;  for 
the  purchase  of  the  best  materials  on  the  most  advantageous 
terms ;  for  the  training  of  employees  to  insure  skilled  operators ; 
for  the  extension  of  service  in  anticipation  of  growth,  with  the 
purpose  that  no  need  which  can  be  foreseen  and  met  will  find 
the  Bell  System  unprepared. 

The  foresight  of  the  early  pioneers  has  been  developed  into 
a  science  during  the  years  which  have  elapsed,  so  that  the  plan- 
ning of  future  operations  has  become  a  function  of  the  Bell 
System.  This  is  why  the  people  of  the  United  States  have  the 
most  efficient  and  most  economical  telephone  service  in  the  world., 

•Bell  System" 

AMERICA!*  TelTEHONE  AND  TELEGRAHfcl  CfJMpAN^ 
Anq  Associated  Companies* 

One  Policy,  One  System,  Universal  Serxncc,  and  all  directed 
toward  Better  Service 


STERN  CANADA 

land  of  Prosperity  i\ 


offers  to  home  seekers  opportunities  that  cannot 
be  secured  elsewhere.  The  thousands  of  farmers 
from  the  United  States  who  have  accepted  Can- 
ada's generous  offer  to  settle  on  FREE  homesteads 
or  buy  farm  land  in  her  provinces  have  been  well 
repaid  by  bountiful  crops.  There  is  still  avail- 
able on  easy  terms 

Fertile  Land  at  $15  to  $30  an  Acre 

— land  similar  to  that  which  through  many  years 
has  yielded  from  20  to  45  bushels  of  wheat 
to  the  acre — oats,  barley  and  flax  also  in  great 
abundance,  while  raising  horses,  cattle,  sheep 
and  hogs  is  equally  profitable.  Hundreds  of  farm- 
ers in  western  Canada  have  raised  crop3  in  a 
single  season  worth  more  than  the  whole  cost  of 
their  land.  With  such  success  comes  prosperity, 
independence,  good  homes  and  all  the  comforts 
and  conveniences  which  make  life  worth  living. 

Farm  Gardens,  Poultry,  Dairying 

are  sources  of  income  second  only  to  grain 
growing  and  stock  raising.  Attractive  cli- 
mate, good  neighbors,  churches,  schools, 
good  markets,  railroad  facitities,  rural  tele- 
phone, etc. 

For  illustrated  literature,  maps,  description  of  farm 
opportunities  in  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan, 
Alberta  and  British  Columbia,  reduced 
railway  rates,  etc,  write 

K.  HADDELAXD. 
Park  Hotel,  104  Central  Avenue. 
Great  Falls,  Mont 

Authorized  Agent,  Dept.  of  Immigration 
and  Colonization,  Dominion  of  Canada 
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Do  YOU  know  just  how  SKILL  really 
wins?  You  can't  conceive  of  it  unless 
you're  skilled  yourself.  Get  out  of  the 
unemployed  lines;  quit  overcrowded,  un- 
derpaid work.    Be  an 

Automotive  Electrical  Specialist 

A  few  weeks  of  training'  and  you're 
ready  for  the  best  work  you  ever  had. 
Prepare  now.  Under  our  plan  it's  easy. 
Our  FREE  booklet  tells  you  how. 

Johnson's  Automotive  Elec.  School, 

729  Broadway.       Dept.  P.  Denver. 


_  —      GET  TI  LL  VALVE  FOR  ^ 

Your  furS 

WHILE    PRICES    ARE    DOWN  have 

them  tanned  and  made  up  into  rugs, 

robes,  coats,  scarfs,   muffs  and  oUier 

usefui  things  for  the  home  or  family. 

Prices   always   reasonable.  Furs  and 

skins  accepted  in  payment  for  work. 
Write  for  free  price  list  to 

HARRY  A  MANN, 

FURRIER  TANNER  TAXIDERMIST 
93Q  14th  St..  Denver,  Colorado 

Established  in  1910. 
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Two 
Valuable 
Farm  Books 

'  Ropp's  New  Calculator 

is  a  storehouse  of  useful  infor- 
mation;  it  answers  practically  every 
farm  problem,  tells  how  to  measure 
land,  contents  of  buildings  or  bins,  hay  in 
stack,  capacity  of  tanks,  quick  methods  of 
figuring  wages,  interest,  etc.  We  will  also  send 
free  to  land  owners  our  latest  catalog  of 

Square  Deal  Fence 

the  fence  that  is  the  undisputed  choice  of 
farmers  who  want  the  best  fence  value  that 
money  can  buy.  Square  Deal  Fence  meets 
every  possible  requirement  of  a  first  class 

Vfarm  fence.  The  strong,  well  crimped 
strand  wires,  the  one-piece  picket- 
like stay  wires,  both  securely  locked 
with  the  famous 

Square  Deal  Knot 

make  this  fence  practically 
indestructible — it  can't  bag 
or  sag  —  requires  fewer 
posts.  Write  today — get 
both  books  FREE. 

Keystone  Steel  & 
Wire  Co. 

7494  Industrial 
Street 
Peoria,  III. 
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Book  on 


Dog 
Diseases 


And  How  to  Feed 

MAILED  FREE  TO  ANY  ADDRESS 
BY  THE  AUTHOR 

H.  Clay  Glover  Co.,  Inc. 

129  W.  24th  Street      New  York 


WIN* 500. 


C Everybody  Try. 
^    14  Other  Big  Cash  Prizes 

Send  today  for  my  New  Puzzle  Pic- 
ture. I  am  going  to  give  $1,000  away 
and  I  want  you  to  Bend  for  your  free 
copy  —  an  interesting  pastime  and 
pays  big  returns  to  winners. 

Luella  Stewart  Won  $1,000 

She  lives  at  Wyoming,  Minn.,  and  won 
the  major  prize  of  $1,000  recently.  So 
if  you  want  to  enter  in  for  this  won- 
derful opportunity  write  today  to 

L.  S.  Mayer,  Pres. 
MAYER  CO.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Kodak  Film  Developed  *l  f\n 

I'rin In  4c  to  6c.  J.  vt 

MAIL  IN  YOUR  FILM. 

ONE  DAY  SERVICE 

NO  DELAY. 

EASTMAN  KODAKS, 
ALBUMS,  FILM,  ETC. 

Send  for  Catalog  and  Price  Mat. 

MileHighPhotoCo. 

Bntabltahed  1905. 

321-23-25  17th  St.  Denver,  Colo. 


Windmill  Prices  Reduced 


SAm?3i  mtmLL 

mmntitmrUira.        CUR  RIB 
fwnMlIf)    WINDMILL  CO., 

CHOIR  7th  *  HolUrl«v,  ( 
•22.    Topckft,  K  ant.a*.  J 


Farmers'  Service  Bureau 

Readers  are  invited  to  make  generous  use  of  this  department.  Ques- 
tions regarding  any  branch  of  farming,  livestock  production,  animal  dis- 
eases, legal  matters  pertaining  to  the  farm,  homestead  inquiries  and  the 
like  cheerfully  and  promptly  answered  by  letter  and  through  the  magazine. 
Address  all  communications  to  SERVICE  BUREAU,  WESTERN  FARM 
LIFE,  Denver,  Colorado. 


Deer  Shed*  Horns  Annually. 

Do  deer  shed  their  horns  every  year? — 
J.  T.  C,  Crowley  county,  Colo. 

All  species  of  deer  shed  their  horns 
annually.  Perhaps  the  pair  you  have 
were  removed  from  a  deer  which  had 
been  killed.— G.  C.  W. 


Cannot  Garnishee  Mail  Man's  Wages, 

Can  a  man's  wages  be  garnisheed? 
How  do  you  go  about  it?  He  is  in  the 
mail  service. — 

The  wages  may  not  be  reached  by 
garnishee. — Hamlet  J.  Barry,  726  Equi 
table  Bldg.,  Denver. 


ortion  is  very  prevalent,  both  in  the 
dairy  herds  and  among  range  cattle. 
This  no  doubt  is  what  is  causing  the 
loss  of  your  calves. 

Under  separate  cover  I  am  sending  to 
you  a  bulletin  on  the  abortion  disease. 
— G.  H.  G 


Cholera  Germs  Dead  After  Two  Years. 

When  can  I  raise  hogs  on  some  land 
which  had  been  infected  with  cholera? 
I  want  to  raise  some  for  our  own  use,  but 
don't  care  to  buy  pigs  and  then  have 
them  die. — H.  G.,  Idaho. 

There  is  absolutely  no  danger  after 
two  years  if  the  hog  yards  were  proper- 
ly cleaned  up  at  the  time  of  the  epi- 
demic—A. T.  S. 


No  Cure  for  Leaky  Teats. 

I  have  a  cow  that  loses  her  milk  bad. 
What  can  I  do  to  stop  it?— A.  E.  D.,  Utah. 

There  is  no  practical  remedy  for  a 
leaky  cow.  The  end  of  the  teat  can  be 
closed  after  each  milking  by  applying 
collodion,  which  can  be  obtained  at  the 
drug  store.  This  is  sometimes  done  by 
dairymen  showing  heavy  milking  cows 
inclined  to  leak  their  milk  in  the  show 
ring,  but  it  is  not  practical  under  ordi- 
nary conditions. — G.  C.  W. 


Collateral  Sold  to  Satisfy  Note. 

If  A  borrows  $500  on  note  of  B,  giving 
B  a  ?1,000  note  escured  by  a  mortgage 
on  land  as  collateral  security,  and  A  fails 
to  pay  his  note  when  due,  does  A  lose 
his  equity  in  collateral  note  or  must  col- 
lateral note  be  advertised  and  sold,  giv- 
ing A  chance  to  protect  his  equity? — 
Subscriber,  Colo. 

The  collateral  should  be  sold  to  sat- 
isfy the  $500  note,  and  if  sold  for  more 
than  $500  and  charges  including  inter- 
est, the  ovez-plus  belongs  to  A.  There 
is,  however,  no  right  of  redemption  in 
personal  property,  such  as  this  is. — 
Hamlet  J.  Barry,  726  Equitable  Bldg., 
Denver. 


Molasses  Beet  Pulp  for  Milk  Cows. 

Can  you  advise  me  what  amount  by 
weight  in  the  dry  state  is  the  maximum 
of  dried  molasses  beet  pulp  a  head  for 
milking  heifers.  Does  it  have  a  deleter- 
ious effect  on  the  teeth  of  cows? — J.  K., 
Morgan  county,  Colo. 

You  do  not  state  just  what  you  are 
feeding  your  milking  heifers  in  addi- 
tion to  the  pulp,  but  I  assume  that  you 
are  using  this  mainly  for  succulence. 
It  is,  of  course,  a  distinctly  carbona- 
ceous feed  and  must  not  be  used  as  a 
substitute  for  protein  concentrates.  Ex- 
perienced dairymen  seldom  feed  more 
than  six  pounds  of  this  dried  pulp  daily. 
I  never  heard  that  it  had  any  deleter- 
ious effect  on  the  teeth  of  cows  if  fed 
in  this  manner. — G.  C.  W. 


What  Kind  of  Alfalfa. 

Which  kind  of  alfalfa,  the  common  or 
the  Grimm,  yields  the  most  tons  of  hay 
per  acre? — J.  O.  C,  Lincoln  county,  Colo. 

It  has  generally  been  agreed  that 
pure  Grimm  alfalfa  is  better  for  most 
Colorado  conditions  than  the  common 
alfalfa.  ^There  may  be  localities  in 
which  the  common  alfalfa  would  out- 
yield  the  Grimm  alfalfa.  The  Grimm 
is  more  hardy  and  therefore  holds  a 
stand  better  than  the  common  variety. 
Under  the  conditions  you  have  in  mind 
I  would  not  want  to  say  which  of  the 
two  varieties  might  yield  the  most  tons 
an  acre  in  a  given  year. — G.  C.  W. 
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Smutty  Grain  or  Straw  Not  Dangerous. 

I  am  feeding  smutty  wheat  straw  and 
hay  to  my  cattle.  A  load  of  each  dally. 
I  nave  been  told  that  a  nmut  In  wheat 
Btraw  will  cause  the  cow  to  abort  In  the 
spring. — L.  L.,  Adams  county,  Colo. 

It  seems  to  have  been  definitely  dc- 
|  termined  that  the  feeding  of  smutty 
grain  will  not  cause  abortion  in  cows. 
However,  it  may  be  quite  different  with 
ergot  which  infest  many  of  our  native 
grasses,  and  is  especially  abundant  in 
wlid  rye.  Corn  smut  haH  been  fed  to 
pregnant  cows  in  large  quantities,  ex- 
tending over  a  long  perioti,  without  dis- 
astrous consequences. 

No  doubt  abortion  is  caused  in  nearly 
all  cases  by  infection.   Contagious  ab- 


War  Finance  Money. 
Where  can  I  get  a  loan  from  the  War 
Finance  Corporation  to  finance  me  for 
a  year  or  two  in  the  raising  of  Poland 
China  hogs? — E.  T.  C.,  Morgan  County. 
Colo. 

Loans  by  the  War  Finance  Corpora- 
tion are  made  through  the  banks,  con- 
sequently you  should  apply  to  your  lo- 
caf  bank  first.  If  they  are  unable  to 
serve  you  in  the  matter,  take  it  up  with 
C.  Lee  Wood,  Secretary,  War  Finance 
Corporation,  604  U.  S.  National  Bank 
Bldg.,  Denver. 


Free  Book  on  Feeding 

New  Free    Book  Tells  How  to  Save 
Feed — Market  Earlier  and  Make 
Bigger  Profits. 


Can  Garnishee  Crops. 

A  and  B  represent  man  and  wife,  who 
borrow  $1,000  from  C  and  this  note  is 
signed  by  A  and  B  with  no  security.  The 
note  is  payable  April  1,  1920,  6  per  cent 
interest,  and  has  never  been  renewed, 
but  interest  paid  up  until  April  1,  1921. 
A  and  B  have  first  and  second  mortgag-e 
on  farm  for  all  it  is  worth  today  and 
first  mortgage  on  all  livestock  and  im- 
plements. Can  C  garnishee  A  and  B's 
cream  checks  and  all  selling  crops?  How 
long  is  a  note  good  after  maturity  if  not 
paid  or  renewed? — A.  M.„  Kiowa  County. 
Colo. 

The  note  does  not  outlaw  until  six 
years  after  its  maturity.  C  may  garn- 
ishee anything  he  can  reach  if  he  uses 
the  proper  method  to  do  so,  and  that 
would  include  the  ci'eam  checks  and  the 
crop. — Hamlet  J.  Barry,  726  Equitable 
Bldg.,  Denver. 


Custer's  Last  Stand. 
When  and  where  did  Custer  make  Lis 
last  stand. — C.  J.  D.  H.,  Otero  county. 
Colo. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  George  Armstrong 
Custer  was  sent  to  the  Dakota  terri- 
tory in  1873  against  the  Sioux  Indians. 
In  1876  the  Sioux  and  their  allies  were 
gathered  in  force  at  the  junction  of  the 
Little  and  Big  Horn  rivers  in  what  is 
now  Montana.  On  the  night  of  June 
24,  1876,  Custer  was  informed  of  the 
presence  of  a  small  force  of  Indians,  but 
this  information  was  erroneous.  The 
Indians  were  gathered  in  full  force.  On 
the  following  day  Custer  divided  his 
regiment  into  three  divisions,  intending 
to  surround  what  he  supposed  was  a 
small  number  of  redskins.  The  Indians 
attacked  in  full  force  and  Custer  with 
264  men,  comprising  the  center  division, 
found  himself  surrounded.  Every  man 
was  slain  after  a  bitter  fight. — A.  T.  S. 


Horse  Has  Fistula. 

I  have  a  horse  with  fistula.  How  can 
this  be  cured? — L.  L.,  Adams  county, 
Colo. 

First,  a  drainage  opening  must  be 
made  at  the  very  lowest  point  of  the 
wound,  so  that  all  matter  in  the  wound 
will  be  promptly  discharged;  second,  all 
dead  bone,  ligament,  etc.,  must  be  re- 
moved from  the  bottom  of  the  wound 
before  healing  will  take  place.  In  our 
opinion,  these  results  can  be  obtained 
best  by  a  surgical  operation.  Success  is 
sometimes  reported  from  packing  the 
wound  with  ordinary  quicklime,  pre- 
viously smearing  the  side  of  the  body 
with  vaseline  so  that  the  lime  will  not 
eat  off  the  hair.  Others  report  good  re- 
sults from  the  use  of  copper  sulphate 
or  blue  vitriol,  corrosive  sublimate,  etc. 
The  foregoing  drugs  all  have  about  the 
same  action,  that  is,  they  eat  away  the 
diseased  tissues,  but  unfortunately  they 
also  eat  away  the  healthy  tissues  and 
therefore  the  use  of  the  knife  is  pre- 
ferable, because  its  action  can  be  con- 
trolled. After  the  fistulous  withers  has 
been  properly  operated  upon  the  wound 
should  be  treated  daily  thei-eafter  with 
antiseptic  washes,  such  as  a  2  per  cent 
water  solution  of  carbolic  acid.  Pre- 
vious to  using  the  antiseptic  washes,  it 
is  well  to  smear  the  shoulder  with  vase- 
line, which  prevents  the  antiseptic  wash 
from  eating  off  The  hair.  Fistulous 
withers  cannot  be  treated  without  leav- 
ing a  scar  or  blemish  as  an  after-effect. 
The  size  of  the  scar  depends  upon  the 
severity  of  the  disease.  If  a  pood  deal 
of  dead  tissue  has  to  be  removed  there 
will  be  a  corresponding  depression  and 
scar  at  the  place  of  the  removal. — G. 
H.  G 


Fanners  everywhere  will  be  inter- 
ested in  a  new  24-page  book  which 
gives  the  experience  of  hundreds  of 
feeders  who  are  raising  livestock  at 
good  profits  regardless  of  market  condi- 
tions. This  book  is  entitled  "How  to 
Feed  for  Bigger  Profits"  and  covers 
every  angle  of  feed- 
ing in  a  clear  and 
easy  to  understand 
manner. 

Besides  valuable 
hints  on  how  to  save 
feed,  this  book  tells 
How  to  feed  for  mar- 
ket, How  to  make 
dairy  cows  give  more 
milk,  How  to  get  better  prices  for  live- 
stock, How  to  prevent  diseases  and  com- 
mon disorders  which  cause  so  much  loss 
each  year.  No  matter  what  kind  of 
stock  you  are  raising,  this  valuable  book 
will  be  a  real  guide  to  better  success 
and  bigger  profits. 

Take  advantage  of  the  simple  and 
practical  methods  that  are  bringing 
success  to  feeders  in  all  parte  of  the 
country.  The  highest  authorities  on 
livestock  have  contributed  to  this  useful 
book.  Simply  send  your  name  and  ad- 
dress and  this  Free  Book  will  be  sent 
you  by  return  mail.  No  need  to  guess; 
know  the  facts.  This  book  will  save 
you  time,  money  and  worry.  Send  at 
once — Dept.  2106,  Home  Welfare  Dept., 
The  Carey  Salt  Company,  Hutchinson, 
Kans.  * 


U.  S.  ARMY 
GOODS  SALE 

Canteens,  Mess  Kits  and  Covers. 

each   

O.  D.  Woo!  Spiral  Puttees  .*50c 

Reclaimed  Army  Denim  Overalls, 

Jumpers,  per  garment   50c 

Reclaimed  White  Duck  Suits,  suit- 
able for  Cooks,  Bakers,  Painters,  etc., 

per  garment   $1.00 

Fine  Quality   Cotton    Hose,  8  pairs 

for  $1.00 

Regulation  Army  Heavy  Wool  Hose, 

3  pairs  for   .91.00 

New  All-Wool  Army  Underwear,  per 

garment   ...$1.00 

New  U.  &  Army   O.  D.  Wool 

Breeches   $3.95 

Renovated  U.  S:  Army    O.    D.  Wool 

Breeches  as  low  as  ":...Si.oo 

New  U.  &  Army  O.  D.  Wool 

Shirts    s  i  no 

Renovated  U.  S.  Army    O.  D.  Wool 

Shirts,  as  low  as   91.00 

Thousands  of  V.  S.  Army  Shoes,  as 

low  as   $1.so 

A  complete  line  of  wall  and  auto  tents. 

POST  ARMY  STORE 

ISth  St. 

Va   Block   North  of   I'oxf office 
Write  fur  foinpictc  .Mtiilliig  I.Ut. 


IDES  Tanned 
for  Leather 


'  fj"*x/ Don't  sell  your  hides— prices  are  too  low,  It  will 
/  pay  you  big  to  let  us  tan  them  into  oak  harness 


leather.  We  will  make  you  the  beat  leather  obtain- 
able— genuine  harness  leather— the  same  as  in 
your  beat  harness,  at  SO  PER  CENT  SAVINS 


TO  YOU. 


Write  Today  For  Booklet 

on  bow  we  tan  leather  for  you,  giving  prices  and  showing  lb* 

big  saving  we  make  you.   We  alio  make  valuable 
coais  and  robes  from  your  hides  at  a  great  saving  to  I r. 
rou.  Write  today  for  FREE  CATALOG.  /ft 

OMAHA  TANNING  COMPANY/  * 

4017  So.  27th  St.,  Omaha,  Nebr. . 


BLACK 


100rc*  PROTECTION  FOR  LIFE 

from  one  vaccination  with 
Cutter's  Liquid  or  Solid 
m  ajp  Blscklefl  Atftfressin.  Abso. 

Lfl  ~  cutely  safe.  Cutter's  Solid  A  seres. 
H    ■  6in  I  nicctors  work  just  like  Blackleg 

I  II  Pill  Injectors.  If  Cutter's  AggressiQ 
BUBM  ^Jbb   is  umibi. unable  locally,  write 

The  Cutter  Laboratory 

"Thi  Ijjhermttrj  that  Kntwt  //,ui'* 
Berkeley  (U.S. License)  California 
N.n  — Old  Stvle  Powder  and  Pill  Vaccines  still  mad* 
for  chose  who  prefer  them. 


$900.00  F.  0.  B.  DENVER 
Minneapolis  12-25  Tractor 

Including1  cither  n.  3-bottom  plow,  a 
10-foot  dink  harrow,  or  2-row  lister. 
Write 

COLORADO  TRACTOR  &  IMP.  CO. 

1(1 10   i  ii  (mill.   SI.,  Denver,  Colo. 


WHEN  WRITING 
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Silage  From  Cull  Potatoes. 

You  have  heard  a  lot  about  potato 
silage  before.  So  have  I,  but  when  the 
papers  were  full  of  it  several  years  ago, 
it  was  purely  theoretical.  The  food  ex- 
perts said:  "Do  it,"  but  based  their  ad- 
vice on  practices  in  Europe,  or  other 
far-away  places. 

I  always  took  the  advice  half-heart- 
"cdly,  for  I  never  had  seen  potato  silage, 
nor  heard  first-hand  of  anybody  who 
had  tried  the  concoction.  When  I 
learned  that  H.  G.  Larsen,  Minnesota, 
was  making  silage  out  of  cull  potatoes 
and  feeding  the  silage  with  good  re- 
sults, I  decided  to  find  out  all  about  it. 
This  is  the  story  I  got: 

"Some  potatoes  are  small,  some  scab- 
by, some  damaged  at  digging  time. 
Sometimes  there  is  a  surplus  of  old  po- 
tatoes in  the  spring  The  potatoes  that 
are  unfit  for  market  can  be  turned  into 
one  of  the  very  best  feeds  for  hogs  and 
cattle  by  making  silage  out  of  them.  I 
know,  and  speak  from  experience. 

"This  isn't  a  new  invention  nor  my 
own  recipe;  it  has  been  in  use  in  Den- 
mark for  years.  The  prize  bacon  which 
brought  a  fancy  price  on  the  British 
market  for  years,  was  made  largely 
from  potato  silage.  So,  I  decided  that 
what  would  make  prize  bacon  for  a 
Dane  would  make  just  as  good  bacon 
for  an  American.  I  tried  the  experi- 
ment. We  had  a  surplus  of  old  potatoes 
in  the  spring,  and  no  market  for  them." 

The  outfit  used  by  Mr.  Larsen  was 
simple — root  cutter,  six  vinegar  or 
gyrup  barrels,  and  a  sack  of  cornmeal. 
Cornmeal  is  put  into  a  tub  and  enough 
water  is  added  to  make  it  ferment.  This 
is  done  several  days  before  the  silage 
is  made.  This  serves  as  a  starter  for 
the  potatoes,  for  they  will  not  sour 
aione.  Two  to  five  per  cent  of  cornmeal 
is  added.  Barrels  are  made  ready  by 
cleaning,  potatoes  are  scrubbed  to  re- 
move dirt,  rotten  potatoes  are  removed, 
tubers  are  run  through  the  cutter  and 
a  bushel  of  ground  spuds  is  put  in  the 
bottom  of  a  barrel,  a  few  handfuls  of 
fermented  meal  are  added,  then  more 
spuds,  more  meal,  and  so  on  till  the 
barrel  is  filled.  Pack  firmly  and  put  a 
heavy  piece  of  wood  on  top  to  weight 
the  silage  down.  Add  no  water  or  salt. 
As  the  silage  settles,  put  chaff  or  straw 
over  the  top  to  keep  out  air.  In  three 
weeks,  if  the  barrels  are  not  left  in  a 
cold  place,  the  silage  is  ready  to  use. 

"Keep  the  barrels  covered  while  feed- 
ing" is  Larsen's  precaution,  "otherwise 
the  silage  will  spoil.  When  a  barrel  is 
empty,  scrub  it  and  make  another  batch. 
Use  only  unmarketable  spuds;  the  mar- 
ket will  take  care  of  the  first  class  ones. 
Culls  are  too  valuable  to  market  when 
you  have  hogs  or  cows  to  feed  them  to. 

"Of  course,  potato  silage  has  no  ho- 
cus-pocus about  it  that  will  make  a  dry 
cow  give  milk,  but  here  is  what  it  did 
for  us:  One  of  our  cows  that  was  due 
to  go  dry  in  the  winter  kept  right  on 
giving  milk,  and  furnished  enough  for 
three  families. 

The  use  of  barrels  makes  it  possible 
for  farmers  who  can't  try  this  on  a 
large  scale,  to  have  a  silo,  or  half  dozen 
of  them,  inside  the  bam. — E.  A.  Kirk- 
patrick,  in  Hoard's  Dairyman. 


Sudan  Crop  Worth  $10,000,000. 

Thousands  of  farmers  are  using  Su- 
dan grass  successfully  as  a  summer 
pasture.  For  this  purpose  there  are 
few  crops  that  give  better  returns  and 
serve  so  well  to  supplement  the  perma- 
nent pastures  and  the  feed  lot.  It  is 
becoming  an  important  hay  crop  in 
some  sections  of  the  great  plains  area, 
withstanding  drouth  well.  While  it  is 
particularly  adapted  to  the  warmer  sec- 
tions of  the  temperate  zone  it  has  been 
grown  with  success  as  far  north  as 
southern  Alberta  in  Canada.  The  Uni- 
ted States  Department  of  Agriculture 
places  the  total  value  of  the  crop  in  the 
United  States  for  the  year  1918  at 
$10,000,000.  It  originated  in  this  coun- 
try from  an  8-ounce  package  of  seed 
introduced  from  Africa  through  the  ef- 
forts of  C.  V.  Piper  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  1909. 
Its  popularity  is  said  to  be  greater  here 
than  in  its  native  country.  It  is  so  ad- 
mirably adapted  for  use  as  an  emer- 
gency hay  crop  that  it  is  rapidly  sup- 
planting millet  in  many  states. 


Freshening  Season  Important. 

Cows  that  freshen  in  the  fall  and 
early  winter  will  produce  the  most  milk 
and  butterfat  and  bring  in  the  greatest 
income  over  cost  of  feed.  Many  indi- 
vidual dairymen  have  come  to  this  con- 
clusion, but  an  analysis  of  the  figures 
obtained  from  many  cow  testing  asso- 
ciations all  over  the  United  States  prove 
that  in  most  sections  greater  and  more 
profitable  production  results  from  fall 
and  early  winter  freshening. 


$200  Cut  in  Titan  Price 

Now  $700  Chicago 
—and  a  P&O  3- furrow  Plow  FREE 


Harvester  Company's 
Exceptional  Offer 

Effective  Feb.  3.  to  May  1.  1922 

The  Harvester  Company 
makes  this  special  offer  to 
apply  on  all  new  International 
8-16  and  Titan  10-20  tractors 
purchased  by  its  dealers  on 
1922  account:  Each  farmer 
purchasing  one  of  these  Titan 
tractors,  for  delivery  on  or 
before  May  I  next,  will  be 
given  by  the  Company  abso- 
lutely free,  f.  o.  b.  Chicago, 
a  3-furrow  P&O  plow.  On  the 
same  terms,  each  farmer  who 
purchases  an  International 
8- 1  6  will  be  given  a  2-furrow 
P&O  plow. 


The  Titan  is  a  real  3-plow  tractor  and  has 
belt  power  in  proportion.  It  has  enormous 
.reserve  power.  Its  3-plow  capacity  cuts  the 
labor  cost  on  every  field  operation — a  big  item 
in  farm  operating  expense.  Titan  is  famous  for 
long  life.  It  has  proved  in  eight  years  of  use 
that  it  outlasts  two  or  three  small  inferior  trac- 
tors. Does  best  work  on  cheap  kerosene.  Low 
repair  and  upkeep  expense.  Always  on  the  job. 


THE  Titan  is  not  a  stripped  tractor,  pared 
down  to  make  a  price,  but  complete  with  all 
essential  equipment — friction  clutch  pul- 
ley, fenders,  platform,  throttle  governor, 
adjustable  drawbar,  angle  lugs,  brakes. 
This  equipment,  worth  more  than  $100  and 
necessary  on  any  tractor  to  make  it  serviceable 
and  safe,  is  included  in  the  new  $700  price. 
No  extras  to  buy. 

$230  Cut  in  International  8-16 

The  International  8-16  tractor  now  sells  for  $670,  f.  o.  b.  Chicago.    Until  May  I,  1922, 
each  purchaser  of  an  International  8-16  covered  by  the  Special  Offer  will  be 
given  a  P  &  O  2-furrow  plow  free.    If  the  purchaser  of  either  tractor  now 
owns  a  suitable  plow  we  will  substitute  a  tractor  disk  harrow. 

Greatest  farm  power  values  ever  offered.   Neither  horses 
nor  any  other  tractor  can  equal  them. 


Special  Offer  Expires 
May  1st.   See  the 
McCormick-Deering 
Dealer  Now ! 


International  Harvester  Company 

r>     r*  0F  AMER|CA 

CHICAGO  (INCORPORATE!))  USA 


NOZZLES  AND  ACCESSORIES 

JSpraying  is  the  big  factor  in  perfect  fruit  production. 
Properly  carried  out  and  intelligently  followed,  it 
accomplishes  wonders  and  opens  the  way  to  success  and  big 
profits  in  the  raising  of  fruits  or  vegetables  for  home  use  or  for  the  markets. 

MYERS  SPRAY  PUMPS,  NOZZLES  and  SPRAYING  ACCESSORIES  are 
leaders  in  this  field  They  are  designed  and  built  for  better  spraying.  Their  num- 
erous exclusive  features,  many  of  which  are  patented,  insure  the  highest  standard 
of  spraying  which  produces  the  results  desired  The  tens  of  thousands  of  Myers 
Spray  Pumps  in  service  today  is  the  best  testimonial  of  their  efficiency  in  the  appli- 
cation of  spraying  mixtures 

You  can  easily  see  for  yourself  how  remarkably  complete  the  Myers  line  of 
Spray  Pumps  really  is,  by  looking  over  our  new  Spray  Pump  Catalog,  No.  SP2Z 
It  shows  all  styles  of  Myers  Bucket,  Barrel  and  Power  Spray  Pumps,  Hand  Outfits  and 
Power  Rigs.  Nozzles  and  Accessories  for  spraying,  cold  water  painting,  whitewashing  and  disinfecting.  A 
postal  card  will  bring  a  copy  of  this  catalog  (also  contains  reliable  information,  formulae  and  "How  and 
When  to  Spray  Instructions")  to  your  door  without  the  least  obligation  to  purchase.    Then  If  you 
are  interested  we  will  tell  you  how  and  where  to  quickly  obtain  a  MYERS  SPRAY  PUMP  exactly 
suited  to  your  particular  needs 

SPRAYING  TIME  IS  NEAR  —  Write  Immediately 

MYERS  POWER  SPRAY  RIGS  ARE  IDEAL  FOR  SPRAY  i 
RINGS, COMMUNITY  AND  NEIGHBORHOOD  CLUBS. 


F.E.MYERS  &  BRO.CO. 


ASHLAND. OH  10. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 
MYERS'HONOR  BILT  PUMPS  FOR  EVERY  PUR.  POSE- HAY  UNLOAO  INC  TOOL  AND  DOOR  HANGERS 
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Santa  Fe 


Always — 
Quality 


New 


Trail  Tread 


Heavier  Sidewalls — Heavier  Tread — 
Heavier  Cushion 

Trail  Tread  is  the  "Big  Wonder"  of  tiredom— 
tested  for  a  year — built  for  service  by  men  who 
care — of  fine  rubbers  and  fabrics,  under  approved 
formulas.  It  leads  in  value.  Let  your  dealer  show 
you  this  new  oversize  Santa  Fe — quality  at  the 
price  you  want  to  pay. 

Dealers — Write  or  wire  for  proposition 
that   makes    you    money    and  friends. 

Hawkeye  Tire  &  Rubber  Company 

Manufacturers 
219  EAST  THIRD  STREET       DES  MOINES,  IOWA 


Denver  Newspapers  Fit  for  the  Home 

The  Rocky  Mountain  News 

Denver's  Only  Morning  Daily 

The  Denver  Times 

A  Reliable  Evening  Paper 

You  farmers  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  region  know  these  two 
papers,  and  we  want  each  and  every  one  of  you  to  read  one  or 
the  other  of  them.  We  are  making  a  special  limited  offer  good 
for  30  days  from  the  date  on  the  coupon  below. 

Our  FREE  Offer  to  Farmers 

If  within  the  next  thirty  days  you  send  us  your  subscrip- 
tion for  six  months,  with  the  remittance,  we  will  make  you  a 
present  of  a  full-colored  3-shee*  auto  route  map,  showing  on  one 
sheet  in  detail  all  auto  and  railroad  routes  and  towns  in  Colo- 
rado. On  another  sheet  a  map  of  the  United  States,  and  on  the 
third  sheet  a  world  map  and  map  of  Central  Europe.  On  the 
back  of  each  sheet  is  shown  latest  census  figures. 

Sheets  are  36  inches  in  length  by  30  inches  top  to  bottom, 
metal  bound  at  top  with  hangers.  This  map  will  be  mailed  you 
free  by  parcel  post  the  day  your  subscription  is  received.  _ 

USE  THE  COUPON  BELOW  AND  SPECIFY, 
WHICH  PAPER  YOU  DESIRE. 


W.  F.  L.  3-1-22. 


.1922. 


THE  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  NEWS,  Denver,  Colo.: 
THE  DENVER  TIMES,  Denver,  Colo.: 

Enclosed  find  $  for  which  you  may  send  me  The  Rocky 

Mountain  News  (with)  (without)  Sunday,  for  six  months,  or 

The  Denver  Times  (with)  (without)  Sunday  News  for  six  months. 


NAME   

RURAL  noiTTE 
TOWN   


  BOX  No. 

STATE  


KUBHCHIPTION  nATEH  BY  MAIL. 

NEWK— Dully  and  Sunday  6  months,  14.00;  1 

'.  i:\'.  K     r ui  ]  I y  without  Hundiiy    |  month!!,  ||, 00;  I 

TI.MK8 — Daily  with  Sunday   6  months,  18. 60;  1 

TIMED — Dully  without  Sunday   6  months,  92.40;  1  year 


year, 
year, 
year, 


18.00 

Is.oo 

17.00 
M.76 


A  Bean  Shortage  Looms  Ahead 

SUPPLIES  FAR  BELOW  HOME  CONSUMPTION. 


IF  statistics  count  for  anything  in  the 
making  of  markets,  owners  of  beans 
are  in  a  strong  position  and  con- 
sumers will  find  that  beans  have  been 
removed  from  the  bargain  counter  for 
the  rest  of  the  crop  year.  Both  the  1920 
and  1921  crops  were  small,  smaller  than 
any  others  since  the  yield  has  been 
estimated  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. The  following  table  shows  the 
production  record  for  a  series  of  years: 

Bushels. 

1921    9,118,000 

1920    9,077,000 

1919   13,349,000 

1918   17,397,000 

1917   16,045,000 

1916   10,715,000 

1915   11,321,000 

1914   11.585,000 

1909  (Census)   11,145,000 

The  consuming  public  in  the  United 
States  is  probably  using  fewer  beans 
than  it  has  at  times  in  the  past,  as  a  lot 
o  the  doughboys  ate  enough  of  them 
during  the  war  to  last  them  for  a  life- 
time, but  in  spite  of  any  such  reduction, 
two  small  crops  in  succession  promise 
to  make  a  rather  tense  situation  before 
the  1922  crop  comes  on  the  market. 

Exports  Exceed  Imports. 

Besides  the  reduction  in  the  crop 
yield,  a  significant  change  has  taken 
place  in  our  foreign  trade  in  beans.  Ex- 
ports in  the  calendar  year  1921  were  1,- 
409,703  bushels.  This  is  only  365,000 
bushels  less  than  in  1920.  Average  ex- 
ports for  the  four  years,  1917  to  1921, 
were  2,424,000  bushels.  Imports  during 
1921,  on  the  other  hand,  were  only  274,- 
068  bushels,  compared  with  a  four-year 
average  of  3,905,000  bushels. 

The  foreign  trade  has  changed  from 
an  average  import  balance  of  1,481,000 
bushels  during  the  four  years  as  shown 
by  the  figures  above  to  an  export  bal- 
ance of  1,235,645  bushels  in  1921.  When 
this  change  in  the  export  trade  is  taken 
into  account,  the  supply  of  beans  for 
domestic  consumption  during  the  pres- 
ent year  appears  to  be  but  little  more 
than  50  per  cent  of  the  quantity  actual- 
ly consumed  in  this  country  on  the  av- 
erage during  the  last  four  years. 

Although  these  figures  show  that  the 
bean  bag  may  become  quite  lank  before 
next  October  if  only  home  needs  are 
taken  into  account,  some  beans  are 
still  being  sold  for  export,  the  Amer- 
ican relief  administration  having  been 
a  recent  buyer  for  shipment  to  Russia 

Price  Conditions  Improve. 

Prices  remained  low  throughout  the 
first  half  of  1921,  due  to  the  general 
business  depression  so  that  imports 
were  not  attracted.  The  emergency 
tariff  duty  of  2  cents  a  bushel  amounted 
to  practically  an  embargo  as  long~as 
prices  remained  upon  a  low  level.  The 
foreign  market  still  is  about  1  cent 
above  an  import  basis. 

The  bean  market  made  little  or  no 
response  to  the  situation  during  the 
first  months  after  harvest,  as  producers 
sold  freely  in  spite  of  a  small  crop  and 
wholesalers  and  retailers  were  disposed 
to  carry  light  stocks  at  least  until  after 
inventory  taking  in  January.  Since  that 
time  a  brisk  trade  has  been  done.  Nu 
merous  rush  orders  suggest  that  the 
beans  are  wanted  to  supply  an  urgent 
consumptive  trade  and  not  for  storage. 

Trade  estimates  indicate  that  stocks 
in  the  producing  sections  in  Michigan, 
Colorado  and  New  Mexico,  are  only 
about  20  per  cent  of  the  crop.  Stocks 
in  California  also  are  very  much  small- 
er than  at  this  time  last  year. 

During  the  war  the  demand  for  pork 
and  beans  brought  high  prices  for  red 
kidney  beans  and  stimulated  the  pro- 
duction of  them  at  the  expense  of  the 
white  sorts.  The  margin  in  prices  be- 
tween the  two  has  narrowed  a  great 
deal  in  the  last  few  months,  but  this 
readjustment  probably  is  not  far  from 
completion. 

Bean  Production  Shifting  Westward. 

Six  states,  Michigan,  New  York,  Col- 
orado, California,  New  Mexico  and  Ari- 
zona have  been  the  chief  bean  producers 
until  the  last  few  years,  when  Idaho  be- 
gan coming  into  prominence.  In  gen- 
eral, production  seems  to  be  shifting 
westward  because  of  smaller  losses 
from  anthracnose  than  aro  suffered  in 
the  east. 

The  demand  for  beans  usually  sags 
with  the  coming  of  hot  weather.  In 
the  season  of  the  year  when  beans  arc 
likely  to  become  scarce  because  of  the 
lapse  of  time  since  harvest,  purchases 


are  apt  to  decrease.  Nevertheless, 
prices  have  reached  high  points  during 
summer  months  as  an  average  of  a  ten- 
year  period  on  the  basis  of  prices  paid 
to  producers  as  compiled  by  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Corre- 
sponding prices  for  1921  show  a  differ- 
ent behavior  as  a  result  of  the  business 
depression,  having  been-low  during  the 
summer  period.  April  was  the  low 
month  of  the  year,  while  the  high  mar- 
ket was  reached  in  September. 

When  the  crop  is  small,  such  as  ap- 
pears to  be  the  case  this  year,  the  sea- 
sonal advance  in  the  summer  is  likely 
to  be  much  more  pronounced  and  extend 
over  a  longer  period  of  time  than  when 
the  supply  is  abundant. 

James  Painter's  Good  Work. 

James  L.  C.  Painter,  a  member  of  the 
firm  of  John  E.  Painter  &  Sons,  of  Rog- 
gen,  Colo.,  brought  honor  to  both  him- 
self and  to  the  state  of  Colorado  by  his 
masterly  work  as  one  of  the  beef  cattle 
judges  at  the  recent  International  Live- 
stock Exposition  at  Chicago.  Follow- 
ing is  part  of  a  letter  which  he  received 
from  the  management  of  the  Interna- 
tional and  which  is  self-explanatory: 

Dear  Mr.  Painter: — The  International 
directors  selected  you  as  a  judge  because 
in  looking  over  the  available  material 
you,  in  their  opinion,  measured  up  to  the 
high  standard  fixed  by  this  educational 
institution.  The  superior  skill  and  the 
painstaking  care  you  exercised  in  plac- 
ing the  awards  at  the  1921  exposition 
not  only  convinced  them  that,  no  mistake 
had  been  made  in  making  this  selection, 
but  your  splendid  service  also  proved  a 
source  of  much  gratification  to  the  In- 
ternational management.  You  have 
reason  to  feel  proud  of  your  recent  work, 
which  more  firmly  established  your  posi- 
tion as  one  of  this  country  s  expert 
judgss  of  beef  cattle.  Kindly  accept  our 
sincere  appreciation  for  a  task  well  ren- 
dered. Hoping  that  the  new  year  will 
bring  you  good  health,  much  happiness 
and  greatly  increased  prosperity,  I  am. 
sincerely  yours,  R.  H.  Heade,  Union 
Stock  Yards,  Chicago,  111. 

Mr.  Painter  has  had  wonderful  expe- 
rience in  his  chosen  profession.  His 
father  is  one  of  the  best  known  Here- 
ford breeders  in  the  west  and  the  young 
man  has  had  "free  range"  in  his  expe- 
rience with  beef  cattle  practically  all 
his  life.  He  graduated  from  the  Colo- 
rado School  of  Agriculture,  the  prepar- 
atory school  at  the  Agricultural  College 
in  1912. 


Market  Outlook  for  Farm  and 
Ranch  Products. 

(Continued  from  Page  5.) 
over  stock  cattle  is  likely  during  the 
spring,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  values  will 
sag  much  lower  at  any  time  in  the  ne> 
four  months,  and  the  general  trend 
likely  to  be  upward  until  the  spring  d« 
mand  is  satisfied. 

Advance  Does  Not  Attract  Hogs. 

In  spite  of  the  advance  in  hog  price's 
to  $10.40  at  Chicago,  receipts  show  no 
material  increase.   Evidence  is  growing 
that  the  supply  remaining  to  be  mar 
keted  is  not  excessive.    Since  the  firs 
of  February  receipts  at  seven  leading 
markets  have  run  nearly  20  per  cer 
below  the  average  for  the  corresponding 
period  in  recent  years.    Prices  ha\ 
reached  the  highest  level  in  more  thar 
six  months  and  the  market  is  slightlj 
top-heavy,  but  until   supply  enlarge 
sufficiently  to  take  the  advantage 
buyers'  hands,  present  prices  will 
maintained. 

Besides  the  movement  into  larg 
packing  centers,  hogs  have  been  disaj 
pearing  into  consumptive  channels 
an  unusually  rapid  rate  in  other  ways. 
Shipments  direct  to  smaller  packing 
points  and  to  the  western  coast  as  well 
as  to  the  east  from  concentration  points 
in  the  hog  belt  have  been  unusually 
large  because  of  a  desire  to  avoid  high 
freight  rates.  In  the  middle  west,  also, 
the  slaughter  of  hogs  on  farms  for  sale 
locally  has  been  on  an  exceptional  scale. 

Last  summer  and  fall  receipts  of  old 
sows  at  the  leading  markets  reached  the 
largest  volume  and  continued  for  the 
longest  time  in  the  memory  of  the 
trade.  Most  of  the  aiTivals  at  present 
are  barrows.  Undoubtedly  large  num- 
bers of  gilts  are  being  retained  simply 
to  restore  breeding  herds  to  normal  size. 
In  addition,  many  herds  are  being  in- 
creased above  normal  as  a  result  of 
high  prices  now  prevalent. 

Lamb  Scarcity  Continues. 
Although  receipts  of  lamb  at  the 
seven  leuding  markets  in  the  last  ten 
days  have  been  only  about  12  per  cent 
less  than  in  the  corresponding  period  of 
1921,  the  supply  has  been  considerably 
below  the  requirements  of  the  trade  and 
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prices  have  advanced  almost  without  in- 
terruption. 

Wheat  Supply  and  Demand  Balance. 
The  world's  statistical  position  so  far 
as  wheat  is  concerned,  continues  to 
grow  tighter.  The  official  Argentine 
crop  estimate  has  been  reduced  to  155,- 
000,000  bushels,  or  15,000,000  bushels 
less,  than  last  year,  and  16,000,000 
bushels  less  than  the  five-year  average. 
This  change  indicates  an  exportable 
surplus  of  around.  100,000,000  bushels 
old  and  new  crop  from  that  country. 
With  this  revision,  world's  surpluses 
for  the  crop  year  1921-1922  are  prac- 
tically balanced  by  probable  require- 
ments of  importing  countries.  There 
was  a  carry-over  of  about  100,000,000 
bushels  above  normal  in  all  exporting 
countries  on  July  1,  1921.  Since  this 
is  to  be  consumed  in  addition  to  the 
crop  yield  of  1921,  it  is  evident  that 
larger  production  in  the  next  year  will 
be  necessary.  This  makes  the  south- 
western drouth  an  extremely  serious 
matter. 

Millers  in  the  United  Kingdom  have 
bought  freely  of  Argentine  and  Aus- 
tralian wheat  and  are  said  to  have  con- 
tracted all  of  the  grain  due  to  arrive  at 
United  Kingdom  ports  during  the  next 
five  weeks.  Argentine  and  Liverpool 
prices  have  advanced  faster  than  those 
in  this  country,  with  Liverpool  nearly 
lb  cents  higher  than  at  the  beginning  of 
the  month.  European  buyers  permitted 
their  reserves  of  wheat  to  become  low, 
but  recently  have  become  concerned 
aver  the  prospect  of  scarcity  later  en 
md  the  recent  scramble  has  resulted. 
Both  Argentine  and  Australia  are 
shipping  heavily,  with  Argentine  clear- 
ances exceeding  5,000,000  bushels  a 
week  Receipts  from  the  Argentine  in- 
terior have  been  rather  liberal,  but  so 
much/wheat  was  contracted  for  export 
to  be  shipped  during  February  and 
March  that  exporters  have  found  it  dif- 
ficult to  fill  their  sales. 

Southwestern  Drouth  Unbroken. 

It  is  still  too  early  to  estimate  the 
severity  of  damage  from  dry  weather 
in  the  Southwest,  but  there  has  been 
but  little  relief  thus  far  and  every  day 
without  rain  or  snow  heightens  the 
critical  condition  of  the  crop.  Some  wild 
estimates  of  acreage  abandonment  as 
high  as  40  per  cent  in  Kansas  have  been 
made,  but  there  is  still  time  for  spring 
rains  to  repair  part  of  the  damage. 
G  owing  weather  will  soon  be  due  in 
Oklahoma  and  southern  Kansas,  which 
will  reveal  the  situation. 

With  a  bullish  statistical  situation 
and  prospects  of  a  small  winter  wheat 
crop,  the  market  promises  to  be  in- 
fluenced very  strongly  by  the  character 
of  the  weather  in  the  Southwest,  but 
even  with  the  most  favorable  conditions 
it  is  doubtful  if  the  highest  prices  of 
the  season  have  been  seen. 

In  spite  of  the  crop  scare  in  Kansas, 
farmers  have  been  selling  wheat  rather 
freely,  apparently  in  an  effort  to  dis- 
charge financial  obligations.  Higher 
prices  are  helping  to  maintain  the  move- 
ment from  the  country,  but  have  not 
increased  it  greatly  and  it  is  not  be- 
lieved that  the  present  rate  of  arrivals 
at  terminals  can  continue  long. 

Corn  Highest  in  Months. 
Although  the  quantity  of  corn  arriv- 
ing at  terminal  markets  is  far  above 
the  average  for  this  season  of  the  year, 
the  advance  in  wheat  prices  coupled 
with  a  broad  demand  for  corn,  has  ad- 
vanced corn  prices  to  the  highest  level 
in  several  months.  The  bulge  has  in- 
duced heavy  selling  on  the  part  of  pro- 
ducers and  the  present  rate  of  move- 
ment may  continue  for  two  or  three 
weeks  longer.  Exporters  are  buying 
briskly  at  the  seaboard  and  boat  room 
eannot  be  obtained  fast  enough  to  keep 
eastern  ports  cleared  so  that  a  partial 


'embargo  on  shipments  to  Baltimore  has 
been  necessary  on  account  of  large 
holdings  on  track  at  that  point. 

Cash  Grain  Markets. 

The  range  of  cash  grain  prices  fol- 
lows: 

Kansas  City— Wheat:  No.  3  red, 
$1.23@1.32;  No.  2  hard,  $1.21@1.47; 
No.  3,  $1.20@1.47;  No.  4,  $1.15@1.40. 
Corn — No.  2  mixed,  50@54c;  No.  2  yel- 
low, 52M:@55c;  No.  2  white,  50M:@ 
54}ic.  Oats— No.  2  white,  36%@37%c. 

Omaha— Wheat:  No.  2  hard,  $1.25@ 
1.33;  No.  3,  $1.24@1.31.  Corn— No.  2 
mixed,  47%@50%c;  No.  3,  47@50c; 
No.  2  yellow,  47y2@50%c;  No.  3,  48@ 
50M>c;  No.  2  white,  47%c@50%c.  Oats 
No.  3  white,  34%@35%c;  No.  4,  34% 
@35%c. 

Hay  Demand  Limited. 

Except  for  alfalfa,  demand  for  hay 
continues  disappointing  to  producers 
and  dealers,  although  spells  of  cold 
weather  bring  an.  occasional  increase. 
The  supply  of  poor  quality  continues  ex- 
cessive. Receipts  of  hay  at  Kansas 
City,  the  leading  distributing  market, 
since  the  first  of  the  year  total  only 
2,154  cars,  compared  with  3,287  cars  in 
the  same  period  last  year,  and  7,786 
cars  in  the  same  period  two  years  ago. 
Michigan,  Wisconsin  and  the  Dakotas 
seem  to  be  shorter  on  forage  than  other 
states. 

Kansas  City — Prairie  upland  No.  1, 
$10@11;  No.  2,  $7@10.50.  Alfalfa- 
Choice,  $22@24.50;  No.  1,  $19@22;  No. 
3,  $11.50@14.50.    Straw,  $6@7. 

Egg  Market  in  Transitional  Stage. 

The  egg  market  is  in  a  transitional 
stage  as  the  spring  increase  in  produc- 
tion is  showing  up  in  the  southern  sec- 
tions, although  receipts  at  the  leading 
markets  have  not  increased  as  much  as 
they  did  at  this  season  last  year.  The 
preliminary  report  on  cold-storage 
holdings  in  the  United  States  on  Feb- 
ruary 1  was  182,000  cases,  compared 
with  43,000  cases  on  the  same  date  last 
year  and  a  five-year  average  of  173,000 
cases.  The  decrease  in  storage  stocks 
during  January  was  704,000  cases,  com- 
pared with  a  five-year  average  of  809,- 
000  cases. 

Kansas  City — Eggs:  Firsts,  30c; 
seconds,  24c.  Live  poultry — Springers, 
21c;  heavy  hens,  21c;  light  hens,  19c; 
roosters,  10c.  Ducks,  19c.  Geese,  16c. 
Turkeys,  38c. 

Butter  Markets  Mixed. 
Butter  markets  have  presented  a 
mixed  appearance  recently  with  eastern 
cities  weak  and  Chicago  disposed  to  ad- 
vance. Receipts  of  fresh  butter  at  New 
York  increased  notably  with  1,300  boxes 
of  Australian  butter  received  by  rail 
from  the  west,  and  about  5,000  boxes 
more  of  Argentine  butter  due  to  ar- 
rive. Reports  of  a  lighter  make  have 
not  been  borne  out  by  market  receipts. 

Potato  Supply  Ample. 

According  to  a  report  just  made  pub- 
lic by  the  Bureau  of  Markets,  stocks  of 
potatoes  on  hand  on  January  1  were 
144,042,000  bushels.  The  final  estimate 
upon  the  1921  crop  was  347,000,000 
bushels.  Of  the  holdings  20,434,000 
were  in  Maine,  14,514,000  in  New  York, 
13,752,000  in  Wisconsin,  12,811,000  in 
Michigan,  11,698,000  in  Minnesota  and 
6,570,000  in  Colorado.  The  supply  looks 
ample  for  the  rest  of  the  crop  year. 
New  potatoes  are  already  being  seeded 
in  extreme  southern  states.  Most  mar- 
kets have  been  weak  recently.  North- 
ern round  whites  f.  o.  b.  shipping  points 
are  quoted  at  $1.55  to  $1.80.  At  Colo 
rado  shipping  points,  $1.10  per  100 
pounds  is  being  paid  to  growers  for 
sacked  Rurals  in  wagonloads.  Northern 
whites  are  bringing  $1.65  to  $1.90  in 
Chicago  and  $1.90  to  $2.15  in  most  other 
consuming  markets. 


Rocent  Range  of  Livextork  Prices  at  Our  Principal  Markets. 

tie —                                                         Denver.  Kansas  City. 

Choice  and  prime  heavy  steers  (1100  lb.  up)   $8.15®  9.15 

Good  heavy  steers   $6,150  7.25  7.25©  8.15 

Medium  heavy  steers                                             6.00©  6.75  6.60@  7.30 

Common  heavy  steers                                          5.00@  6.00  5.60®  6.65 

Choke  and  prime  light  steers  (1100  lb.  down)   8.10@  9.00 

Good  light  steers   ..r.                                       6.50 @  7.25  7.00@  8.10 

Mediom  light  steers                                             5.75®  6.65  6.40®  7.00 

Common  light  steers                                          4.75®  5.75  5.40®  6.40 

Common  to  choice  butcher  heifers                      4.00®  6.90  4.00©  7.00 

Common  to  choice  butcher  cows                         3.50®  5.50  3.75®  5.60 

Bologna  and  beef  bulls                                         2.50©  8.75  3.00©  5.00 

Canners  and  cutters,  cows  and  heifers              2.00©  3.25  2.40©  3.90 

Canner  Steers                                                        2. 75©  3.50  3.00®  3.75 

Medium  to  choice  light  veals                               6.00®  9.50  6.00@10.00 

Common  to  choice  heavy  veals    3.75®  8.00 

Common  to  choice  feeders  (1000  lb.  up)            4.75(ffi  7.00  5.25® 

common  to  choice  feeders  (750 — 1000  lb.)         4.50©  7.00  5.25® 

Common  to  choice  stocker  steers  

COtnmon  to  choice  stocker  cows  and  heifers  

no**— 

Top  of  Market   $  9.75 

Bulk  of  Sales    8.90©  9.65 

Heavy  (250  lb.  up)    8.75®  9.40 

Medium  (200— 250  lba)   9.00®  9.65 


4.25  ( 
3.40  ( 


8.751 


Omaha 
$7.75®  8.75 
7.00© 
6.25© 
5.50® 
7.75® 
7.00® 
6.25® 
5.50® 
4.00© 
3.50® 
2.75® 
2.50® 
2.75© 
7.00® 
4.00®  7.50 
5.00®  7.25 
5.00®  7.40 
4.75®  7.50 
3.25©  5.25 


7.7 

7.00 

6.50 

8.75 

7.75 

7.00 

6.50 

7.00 

5.75 

5.00 

3.75 

3.75 

9.50 


lb.)   ..          9.25©  9.75 

1 — 150  lbs.)                                 9.00®  9.50 

bows  (250  lb.  up)                       7.00©  7.50 

ows  (200  lbs.  up)  „              6.75©  7.25 

s  pigs  (130  lb.  down)               8.75®  9.15 


7.25 
7.25 
9  7.15 
)  5.90 

10.10 
i  9.95 
8.50©  9.80 
9.00@10.00 
9.00®10.10 
9.00©10.00 
7.25©  8.10 
6.75®  7.25 


8.00®  9.50     9.00®  9.75 


8.90© 
8.75© 
9.00© 
9.20® 
9.25® 
7.50© 
7.00© 


9.95 
9.80 
9.70 
9.90 
9.95 
9.90 
9.00 
8.25 


RIDING  THE  MUDDY  ROAD  TO  MARKET 


Cor .j  rl,  u  u)22.  by  The  Goodyear  lire  *  Rubber  Co..  Inc. 


"Of  all  my  farm  machinery,  no  one  thing  is  more  profitable  to 
me  than  my  truck  on  Goodyear  Cord  Tires.  It  does  the  zuork  of 
three  teams  and  speeds  up  every  farm  task,  especially  the 
hauling  of  cattle  to  market.  Our  local  Goodyear  Dealer, 
Rossville  Motors  Company,  renders  helpful  service  on  them 
regularly.  "—HAROLD  MANN,  Speedwell  Farm,  Rossville,  Illinois 


SPRING  turns  the  country- 
reads  to  mud,  and  then  the 
farmer's  Goodyear  Cord  Truck 
Tires  reveal  their  all-year- 'round 
utility. 

On  the  hub-deep  roads  and  in  the 
soft  going  of  fields  and  lanes, 
their  All -Weather  Tread  wins 
swift  and  powerful  traction. 
The  active  pneumatics  make 
more  trips  per  day,  cover  more 
ground,  and  deliver  perishable 
product  to  market  in  better 
condition. 


As  the  roads  dry  and  the  ruts 
harden,  the  greater  strength  of 
Goodyear Cordsi  demonstrated 
in  their  sure  dependability  and 
their  remarkable  mileage  at  low 
cost. 

Their  lasting  resilience  is  a  cush- 
ion to  the loadand  the  driver,  and 
a  protection  to  the  valuable 
truck  and  the  improved  road. 
VVri  te  to  Goodyear,  A  kron  ,Ohio, 
or  Los  Angeles,  California,  for 
actual  reportsof  farm  haulingon 
Goodyear  Cord  Truck  Tires. 


4 -Wheel 
Drive 


Tractors 


Models  8-16  and  10-20 


Turns  SHORTER  and  QUICKER  than  horses.   Man  sits  on  implement  and 
•  drives  tractor  with  lines. 

Best  Quality  Construction.  Insuring  Long  Life.    Can  be  hitched  to  any 

horse--drawn  implement.  Manufactured  in  Colorado.  SERVICE.  Write  for 
information  or  come  to  the  factory.  Demonstration  can  be  easily  arranged. 

THE  G.  F.  H.  CORPORATION,  30th  and  Blake,  Denver,  Colo. 


W.  W.  GRISWOLD,  Distributor. 


LET  US  DEMONSTRATE 

On    Your   Own    Land    the   Tremendous    Advantage  cf 

The  Monarch 

Creeper  Tvpe  over  other  tvpes.  Three  forward  speeds, 
1%,  2H,  3%  miles.  A  GIANT  FOR  PULLING.  It  has 
Manganese  Steel  Treads,  which  require  no  oiling  or  at- 
tention and  Guaranteed. 

It  is  Non-Slipping,  Light  Ground  Pressure,  Non- 
Packing,  Short-Turning.  Ditch-Regardless.  Tractors  in 
Denver,  ready  for  immediate  deliver}'.  Medium  sizes  and 
prices.  Absolute  guarantee  of  successful  field  work. 

1739  Fifteenth  Street,  Denver,  Colo. 


COPPER 
OIL  CANS 
LAST  A  LIFETIME 
IDEAL  FOR  GARAGES 

Cir-C  u  /or  Fr<2& 

iTANDARD  Mf/TALWoRKS 
I©  Be  ACM  St     Boston.  Mass. 
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CALUMET 

BAKING  POWDER 
YOU  SAVE 


Materials 
Failur 


•es 


YOU  SAVE 

When  you  use  it 
~^you  use  less 

YOU  SAVE 

When  you  buy 
it  ^moderate 
in.  price 

A'pouruTcan  of  Calumet 
contains  full  16  02.  Somel 
baking  powders  com©  in  12 
oz.  cans  instead  of  16  oz. 
cans.  Be  sure  you  get  a 
pound  when  you  want  it 


N 


ursmg 

your  opportunity 


Trained 
Nurses 
Earn 
$30  to  $50 
a  Week 


Our  training  school 
offers  facilities  of 
big,  modern,  standard 
hospital.  Full  three 
year  course  of  In- 
struction. Lecture 
and  class  room  spe- 
cial cojurses.  Diplo- 
mas acceptable  to  all 
state  boards. 
Pleasant,  comfortable  nurses' 
home  with  opportunities  for  re- 
creation, rest,  social  and  mental 
betterment,  regardless  of  relig- 
ious faith. 

Splendid  building  and  equip- 
ment, beautiful  grounds,  desir- 
able climate,  modern  city. 

Write  at  once  for  full  Informa- 
tion and  enrollment  blank. 

Addrea*  Mister  Superior 

ST.  MARY  HOSPITAL 


How  I  Fed  My  Family  of 
Six  From  My  Back  Yard 

By  Mr.  A.  Johnson 


ur,  bore  more  and 

be  equalled.  All 
5ur  results  were 
>f  our  irardcn  sue- 
or  soil  have  moro 
iyone  elite?  It  all 
i  reading.  An  ad- 
t  told  how  to  ln- 
our  soil.  Why  and 
indoors.  Bow  to 
tn bli-n  for  winter 
I.  I  wrote.  By  ro- 
■  Tin  y  contained 
an  have  a  better 


ASPIRIN 


Name  "Bayer"  on  Genuine 


mil  writ<!  to  them  now. 


■d  these 
ofltablo 
... I'l  bit 


Baby  Chick*,  Eggs,  Poultry,  etc.,  of- 
fered for  sale  by  Classified  Advertisers, 
i'ages  18,  19  and  20. 


Beware!  Unless  you  see  the  name 
"Bayer"  on  package  or  on  tablets  you 
are  not  getting  genuine  Aspirin  pre- 
scribed by  physicians  for  twenty-one 
years  and  proved  safe  by  millions.  Take 
Aspirin  only  as  told  in  the  Bayer  pack- 
age for  Colds,  Headache,  Neuralgia, 
Rheumatism,  Earache,  Toothache,  Lum- 
bago, and  for  Pain.  Handy  tin  boxes  of 
twelve  Bayer  Tablets  of  Aspirin  cost 
few  cents.  Druggists  also  sell  larger 
packages.  Aspirin  is  the  trade  mark  of 
Bayer  Manufacture  of  Monoaceticacid- 
ester  of  Salicylicacid. 


1922 
SPECIAL 
OFFER 


FREE  SEED 

r~  Bulb  and  Plant  ■" 
CATALOG 


A  complete  Gardener's  Guide,  show- 
ing special  money-saving  Vegetable 
and  Flower  Garden  Seeds,  Field 
Seeds,  Bulbs  and  Plants,  carefully 
■elected  and  tested  for  best  results. 
Delivered  postpaid.  Contains  infor- 
mation and  suggestions  valuable  to 
Homo  Gardeners  and  Western  Plant- 
ers. Sent  anywhere,  postpaid,  on 
request.    Write  today. 

THE  COLORADO  SEED  CO. 
Pedigreed  Seeds.         Denver,  Colo. 


Plant*,  Vines,  Shrubbery 

*■  iVLJlJO  A|,j,   KINKH  NUHHKHY  HTOUK. 
Flnent  quality;  hardy,  j(iiiir»nU-pil.  Hcnt  I  _  At 
I.  You  11  be  pfeuftcd  with  our  low  f 


prepaid.  You'll  be  plruurd  with  our  low  I  LowMf 
prices.  Write  today  for  FREE  catalog.  I  f*r<c#s 
and  I.I.  1  of  Bargain*. 

North  Band  Nuritrlai,  Box  20,  North  Band,  Neb. 


The  Rural  Household 

Questions  about  home  problems  promptly  answered  by  letter  and  through 
the  magazine.  Letters  from  women  containing  helpful  suggestions  for  im- 
provement of  rural  life  are  always  welcome.  Address  all  communications  to 
Mary  G.  Collopy,  Editor  Home  Department,  Western  Farm  Life,  Denver,  Colo. 


Women's  Club  Building  Dedicated. 

Many  of  the  readers  of  Western  Farm 
Life  have  daughters  in  attendance  at 
the  Colorado  Agricultural  college.  Oth- 
ers hope  to  send  their  daughters  there 
or  to  other  institutions  affording  equal 
opportunities.  All  women  are  interest- 
ed' in  any  achievement  which  means 
greater  advantages  for  the  women  of 
tomorrow.  An  important  event  in  this 
line  was  the  dedication  February  10  of 
the  Woman's  Club  building  at  Colorado 
Agricultural  college,  the  first  of  its  kind 
in  the  west,  at  the  end  of  a  three-day 
ceremony  and  conference  of  young 
women  from  all  over  the  state. 

Nearly  250  young  women  students 
from  the  high  schools  of  the  state  were 
present,  as  well  as  women  from  ad 
joining  states  having  to  do  with  educa- 
tional work.  In  the  official  dedication 
Hon.  A.  A.  Edwards,  president  of  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture,  spoke  of 
guarding  the  health  and  developing  the 
physical  strength  of  the  women  stu- 
dents, the  creation  of  the  proper  social 
life  of  the  institution  and  comradeship 
between .  the  young  men  and  young 
women  on  the  campus,  and  other  ad 
vantages  which  this  building  would 
bring.  Ex-Governor  Amnions  spoke  of 
the  dream  that  the  farm  home  should  be 
the  best  home  in  the  land  and  that 
through  better  training  of  prospective 
home-makers  this  would  be  brought 
about. 

Others  who  spoke  at  the  educational 
conference  were  Dean  S.  Antionette 
Bigelow  of  the  University  of  Colorado; 
Dean  Anne  McKeen  Shuler  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Denver;  Gertrude  C.  Spauld- 
ing  of  Greeley  High  school;  Miss  Small, 
director  of  physical  education  at  the 
University  of  Colorado,  and  Miss  Rill- 
ing, director  of  physical  education  at 
the  University  of  Denver. 

During  one  of  the  intermissions  the 
inter-fraternity  council  of  the  "Aggies" 
presented  the  visiting  ladies  with  a 
large  basket  of  carnations.  The  young 
women  students  studying  home  econ- 
omics served  a  lunch  to  the  delegates 
and  guests.  A  recreational  hour  fol- 
lowed by  a  plunge  in  the  pool  of  the 
new  building  ended  the  day. 


St.  Patrick's  Lunch. 
Maybe  you  never  kissed  the  blarney 
stone,  maybe  the  new  state  of  affairs  in 
Ireland  doesn't  cause  any  particular  ex- 
citement in  your  home,  maybe  you  don't 
even  enjoy  singing  Irish  songs,  but 
there,  is  one  instinct  common  to  all: 
You  do  like  to  plan  "green"  meals  for 
March  17.  You  like  to  have  a  St.  Pat- 
rick's luncheon,  a  children's  party,  or  a 
basket  supper  at  the  school  house.  You 
enjoy  these  displays  of  green;  they 
make  you  think  that  Spring  is  not  far 
away. 

The  effectiveness  of  your  color  scheme 
does  not  depend  upon  your  nearness  to 
town.  You  will  want  to  use  what  you 
have  at  hand.  How  many  have  parsley 
growing  in  a  sunny  window?  It  will 
help  you  to  make  things  green.  These 
few  suggestions  are  offered  just  to  in- 
duce you  to  think  of  others: 

Soup — Cream  of  peas. 

Salads — String  beans  with  boiled 
dressing;  peas,  with  chopped  peanuts, 
or  few  diced  beets;  cottage  cheese, 
mixed  with  nuts  and  made  into  balls, 
roll  the  balls  in  finely  chopped  parsley. 

Lettuce — If  lettuce  can  be  obtained 
there  are  any  number  of  pleasing  dish- 
es, as:  Head  lettuce  leaves  filled  with 
tuna  fish  or  hard  boiled  eggs,,  shredded 
lettuce  as  a  foundation  for  vegetables, 
egg,  or  chicken  salad.  If  you  have  no 
lettuce,  very  often  you  have  green 
cabbage  leaves  or  celery  tops  for  gar- 
nish. 

Sandwiches  —  Cheese  and  parsley 
layer  sandwiches.  Use  five  or  six  slices 
of  bread.  Butter  the  first  and  sprinkle 
with  parsley  which  has  been  chopped. 
Place  the  second  slice  of  bread  on  this 
and  spread  the  top  of  it  with  soft  cheese 
such  as  cottage  or  pimento  cheese.  The 
third  slice  is  pressed  on  top  of  this  and 
treated  as  the  first  slice  and  so  on. 
When  five  or  six  slices  have  been  put 
together  in  this  way,  press  them  slight- 
ly so  that  they  stick  firmly  together. 
Then  cut  down  through  the  slices  and 
you  will  have  your  layer  sandwiches 
with  lines  of  green. 

The  young  girls  of  the  family  would 
enjoy  making  these  sandwiches.  Since 
you  make  a  number  of  sandwiches  each 


time  the  process  is  not  as  long  as  it 
might  seem. 

Desserts — Cinnamon  potatoes  are  a 
favorite  at  childrens'  parties.  Shape  the 
fondant  into  potatoes  and  roll  these  in 
cinnamon.  Use  cloves  or  small  seedless 
raisins  for  the  eyes  of  the  potatoes. 
Icings  and  candies  colored  with  green 
vegetable  coloring  offer  any  number  of 
possibilities.  A  green  and  white  check- 
erboard effect  can  be  carried  out  in  icing 
the  cake. 

Table  Decorations — Many  homes  have 
an  oxalis  plant.  The  leaves  of  this  al- 
ways remind  us  of  shamrocks.  Put  a 
few  green  fags  in  the  pot  around  the 
plant.  This  makes  a  pleasing  center- 
piece. 

Other  familiar  decorations  as  hats, 
harps,  shamrocks,  and  pipes,  can  be 
used  as  favors.  If  clay  pipes  are  used 
let  the  children  enjoy  a  soap  bubble 
party  afterward. 


My  Neighbor's  Story. 

It  was  a  very  cold  night  in  Novem- 
ber, on  the  plains  of  Colorado,  that  I 
found  myself  enjoying  all  of  the  phys- 
ical and  mental  comfort  which  an  en- 
ergetic heating  stove  is  capable  of  giv- 
ing. Mr.  B — ,  an  old  soldier,  had  gone 
to  bed.  His  wife  and  I  sat  talking  of  the 
harvest  season  just  passed,  of  the  scar- 
city of  rain,  the  shortage  of  competent 
farm  labor,  of  the'  long  hours  of  work 
which  she  had  spent  in  the  field  as  well 
as  in  the  home. 

As  we  talked,  I  wondered  at  this  won- 
derful women,  59  years  of  age,  and  yet 
so  young  in  enthusiasm  and  hope.  I 
thought  of  the  large  family  she  had 
reared  so  successfully  before  her  second 
marriage.  Financial  reverses  had  come 
now  but  she  was  willing  to  meet  the 
situation. 

Not  only  in  her  well  kept  home  was 
she  an  inspiration,  but  in  her  commun- 
ity as  well.  Her  personal  appearance 
was  an  influence.  The  neighbors  told 
me  so — the  same  neighbors  who  told  me 
they  always  went  home  and  cleaned 
their  neglected  bread  boards  after 
visit  in  Mrs.  B — 's  kitchen. 

So  I  asked  her  to  tell  me  how  she 
planned  so  well  when  she  worked  in  the 
field  and  in  the  house. 

"You'll  smile  if  I  tell  you  my  secret, 
but  I'm  going  to  tell  you  so  you  can 
tell  others,"  she  answered. 

So  I  give  you  now  her  recipe  as  she 
gave  it  to  me  that  November  night: 

"When  I  come  in  from  the  field  at 
noon,  hungry,  hot,  and  so  tired,  I  walk 
right  straight  to  the  wash  stand,  hanL 
my  straw  hat  on  the  nafl  overhead, 
wash  my.  hands  and  face  and  comb  my 
hair;  yes,  I  comb  my  hair  then  am 
there.  Some  women  think  they  haven't 
the  time,  but  this  makes  time  for  me. 
I'm  a  new  woman  when  my  face  is  clean 
and  my  hair  is  combed.  It's  like  a  tonic 
for  me.  And  Jim  never  complains,  be- 
cause he  knows  that  dinner  has  not  been 
delayed  by  the  process." 


Our  Fashion  Service. 

All  patterns  12  cents  each.  Address 
Western  Farm  Life.  Pattern  Department, 
1518  Court  Place,  Denver,  Colo. 

Rend  This  Before  Ordering!  Patten 
orderod  throifgh  this  magazine  an 
mailed  promptly  from  the  factory 
Brooklyn,  N.  V.,  and  arrive  in  10  to  — 
days  from  time  order  reaches  Western 
Farm  Life.  Be  sure  to  specify  size  and 
number  of  patterns.  Write  your  name 
and  postofflce  address  plainly  to  avoid 
delay.  These  patterns  are  handled  at 
cost,  as  a  service  to  our  women  readers. 
The  price  of  12  cents  includes  postage. 
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3801 — Guimpp,  3703 — Ores*.  Chic  mid 
Charming  Design.  Here  is  a  very  pop- 
ular variation  of  the  Jumper  dress  and  a 
pretty  guimpe  to  wear  w  ith  it.  As  por- 
trayed, wool  jersey  embroidered  in  floss 
was  used.  The  guimpe  is  of  pongee  with 
self  frills  and  hemstitch  ing  for  trim- 
ming. In  duvetyn  or  crepe  a  trimming 
of  grosgrain  ribbon  would  be  pleasing, 
Tho  guimpe  3801,  is  cut  In  si-z.es  34,  38, 
38,  40,  42,  44  and  46  inches  bust  measure. 
The  dress  3793,  Is  cut  in  sizes.  31,  H6,  38, 
40,  42,  44,  46  and  48  inches  bust  measure, 
Tho  width  at  tho  foot  Is  about  2  yards. 
This  stylo  is  good  for  slender  as  well  as 
for  maturo  figures.  The  dress  front  Is 
cut  with  fulness  beneath  the  yoke  exten- 
sion of  tho  back.  To  make  this  style  for 
a  38-lnch  size  requires  2%  yards  of  36- 
Inch  material,  3%  yards  of  40-inch  mate- 
rial. This  Illustration  calls  for  TWO 
separate  patterns,  12c  each. 

37R4 — StyllHh  Pojiulnr  Model. — It  is  cut 
In  sizes  16,  18  ana  20  years.  An  18-year 
size  requires  6%  yards  of  40-inch  mate- 
rial. IJuvetyn,  serge,  trieotine,  vel- 
veteen, mohair  and  moire,  also  poplin, 
linen,  silk  and  crepe  weaves  are  desir- 
able materials  lor  this  model.  The  wldtn 
of  the  skirt  ut  tho  foot  is  about  2  yards 
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One  may  have  this  with  a  short,  or  wrist 
length  sleeve. 

3704 — I'opulitr  Style  for  firosVlnir  tilrl. 
—This  model  is  youthful  and  becoming. 
It  is  cut  in  sizes  8,  10,  12  and  14  years. 
The  belt  may  be  replaced  with  a  sash  or 
strinpr  cirdle  or  the  fulness  may  be  In  Id 
u nil  an  elastit  band  run  through  a  cas- 
ing-. To  make  this  style  for  a  12-year 
size  requires  1%  yard  of  27-inch  mate- 
rial for  the  guimpe  anil  3%  yards  for  the 
iress.  Mohair,  jersey  cloth,  serge,  gab- 
ardine, velveteen,  duvetyne,  linen,  satin 
Mid  taffeta  are  suitable  for  this  style. 


3739 


37S& 


W— Top  Garment  for  Winter  Days, 
ood  coat  style  is  shown  In  this  corn- 
able  model  for  winter  days.  It  is  cut 
izes  6.  8,  10T12  and  14  years.  Velours, 
cloth,  bolivia.  tweed,  heather  mis- 
si,  velveteen,  corduroy,  pile  fabrics 
i  as  caracul,  or  plush  are  good  for 
style.  Serge  and  jersey  qloth,  too, 
desirable.  A  10-ycar  size  requires 
yards  of  48-ineh  material. 
4)0—  An  "En*y  to  Mnke"  Apron.  It  Is 
In  small,  medium,  large  and  extra 
e.  A  medium  size  requires  yards 
!7-ineh  material.  Checked  gingham 
i  rickrock  braid  for  trimming  is  nice 
this.  Seersucker,  percale,  lawn,  al- 
u  sateen,  drill,  or  crash,  could  also 
ised. 

'88 — Plenxilifc  Hoiixe  Dress.  As  a  work 

is  or  one  for  general  wear,  this  will 
re  very  desirable.  The  lines  are  corn- 
able  and  the  closing  convenient.  The 
ve  may  be  finished  with  buttons  and 
'"nholes  and  turned  back  over  the 
or  convenience  while  working-.  This 
ery  good  ont-piece  dress  style.  Cut 
ea  84.  36.  38.  40,  42.  44  and  46  inches 
measure  A  38-inch  size  requires 
yards  of  36-inch  material.  The  width 
it  the  foot  is  about  2V4  yards. 
3S05 — Practical  Outfit  for  the  "Little 
•e."  Four  sizes,  6  months  to  1  year.  2, 
and  4  years.  A  1-year  size  requires  1% 
trd  for  the  dress  and  1%  yard  for  the 
stticoat  and  %  yard  for  drawers  of  36- 
ch  material  Muslin,  cambric,  nain- 
*k  and  lawn  are  good  for  all  of  the  de- 
gns  here  portrayed.  The  dress  may 
•o  be  of  silk,  henrietta,  albatross, 
que,  gingham  or  chambrey,  and  the 
■awers  of  domet  flannel. 
37 ™ — Simple  Frock  for  School  or  Piny. 
r»e  comfort  and  simplicity  of  this  style 
HI  readily  appeal  to  the  busy  mother. 
Is  cut  In  sizes  4,  6,  8  and  10  years.  A 
•year  size  requires  2%  yards  of  27-inch 
atrial.  Dotted  percale,  cotton  repp. 
Tii-' .  .  ehallie.  gabardine,  gingham  and 
Uico  are  all  suitable  for  this  style. 


14  and  3426-40,  which  was  not  signed. 

Will  the  party  who  ordered  these  pat- 
terns send  name  and  address  at  once? 


for 


si- 


Mutton  Sdittid  mid  Uonxted. 

For  this  purpose  have  cither  the  leg  or 
shoulder  of  mutton  boned.  Stuff  the 
boned  piece  and  tie  Into  good  shape. 
Hoasl  in  a  hot  oven,  allowing  about  2U 
minutes  to  the  pound.  Add  to  the  dress- 
ing more  fat.  unless  the  meat  l»  very  fat. 
In  making  the  gravy,  follow  tho  direc- 
tion given  above. 

Recipe  for  Summer  Sausage. 

Will  you  please  give  me  a  reclrJe  for 
summer  sausage?— C.  W.  M.,  Pueblo 
county,  Colo. 

The  following  is  a  good  recipe 
summer  sausage: 

25  pounds  cured  beef  free  from 
news. 

15  pounds  pork  trimmings. 

6  ounces  white  pepper. 

1  ounce  whole  black  pepper. 

1  ounce  whole  mustard  seed. 

This  sausage  can  be  made  in  cold 
weather  only.  All  the  meat  is  put 
through  the  grinder  and  spices  added. 
No  salt  is  needed,  the  cured  beef  being 
salty  enough.  Mix  it  all  thoroughly  un- 
til it  is  even>y  seasoned.  Spread  it  out 
in  a  cool  place  and  leaye  it  for  from  36 
to  40  hours,  then  stuff  it  into  hog-bung 
casings  and  let  hang  over  night.  Smoke 
over  very  cool  smoke  for  several  days. 
This  sausage  can  be  kept  in  a  dry  place 
the  year  round.  If  it  gets  moldy,  sim- 
ply wipe  off  the  mold. 


Milking  Machines  Practical. 

Milking  machines  have  passed  the  ex- 
perimental stage.  It  is  not  possible  nor 
practical  for  every  man  who  milks  cows 
to  have  a  milker,  but  all  are  interested 
in  studying  the  possibilities  of  such 
machines  and  in  knowing  just  how  they 
work.  Among  the  many  exhibits  of  in- 
terest in  the  "Dairy  Day"  meetings  be- 
ing held  over  the  state  will  be  one  of 
the  latest  milking  machines  now  on  the 
market.  This  machine  milks  two  cows 
at  one  operation.  There  will  also  be  on 
exhibition  the  latest  and  most  improved 
devices  for  handling  milk  and  cream, 
testing,  weighing,  and  other  equipment 
which  tends  to  lighten  the  work  of  dai- 
rying. Dairying,  while  not  a  "get  rich 
quick"  proposition,  has  demonstrated 
that  it  is  a  feature  of  farming  which 
can  be  depended  on  to  bring  steady  re- 
turns even  when  many  farm  enter- 
prises have  failed  to  return  any  profit. 


Butter  Made  Below  Consumption. 

We  would  urge  careful  reading  of 
the  article  in  this  issue  on  the  dairy 
outlook.  Despite  the  fact  that  dairy- 
men must  continue  to  face  the  competi- 
tion of  butter  substitutes  it  is  shown 
that  the  butter  consumption  of  the 
country  is  outstripping  production  as 
is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  we  are 
again  importing  butter.  It  seems  al- 
most incredible  that  a  country  like  Den- 
mark can  ship  our  feed  across  the  ocean 
and  on  land  valued  much  higher  even 
than  the  land  in  the  older  dairy  sections 
of  this  country,  produce  butter  and  place 
it  on  the  markets  of  the  United  States 
at  a  profit. 

Another  as  yet  undeveloped  outlet  for 
milk  is  the  cheese  industry.  Cheese 
factories  should  be  established  in  the 
dairy  sections  of  Colorado.  The  mar- 
ket is  at  our  doors  and  can  be  greatly 
increased  by  educating  our  people  to  a 
greater  appreciation  of  cheese  as  a  food. 
We  note  in  a  local  paper  that  a  farm 
woman  in  the  Loveland  dairy  section 
who  learned  how  to  make  cheese  from 
her  Swiss  parents,  has  started  a  little 
cheese  factory  on  their  farm  and  now 
has  some  six  or  eight  hundred  pounds 
of  cheese  in  process  of  curing. 


Whose  Pattern  Order? 
der  has  been  received  from  West 
stone,  Mont.,  for  patterns  3370- 


Silage  Worth  $10  a  Ton. 

Silage  and  alfalfa  is  the  basal  ration 
on  the  purebred  dairy  cattle  farm  of 
James  Gibson  of  Jefferson  county.  "I 
couldn't  do  without  silage,"  said  Mr. 
Gibson.    "I  have  cows  giving  20,000 
pounds  of  milk  a  year  and  they  get  all 
the  alfalfa  hay  and  corn  silage  they 
will  eat.    I  consider  silage  worth  $10 
a  ton  to  the  man  having  good  purebred 
dairy  cows."  Mr.  Gibson  considers  Min- 
nesota 13  as  the  best  com  to  grow  for 
silage.    He  gets  from  10  to  12  tons  to 
the  acre  and  figures  that  it  cost  not  far 
from  $3  a  ton  to  produce.    Mr.  Gibson 
says  he  could  not  grow  out  his  young 
stock  as  he  does  without  silage.  A 
breeder  from  another  county  who  does 
not  have  silage  sent  a  young  heifer  to 
i  Mr.  Gibson  for  breeding.   She  was  very 
I  thin,  but  he  got  her  to  eating  silage  in 
a  few  days  and  when  the  owner  came 
for  her  in  his  truck  four  weeks  later 
1  he  hardly  knew  his  own  heifer.  She 
!  had  put  on  a  hundred  pounds  of  weight 
I  in  the  time  she  had  been  in  Mr.  Gibson's 


A  Beautiful 
Jell-O  Book  will 
bo  Sent  Free 
(O  any  address 
upon 
reviucet 


VOU  get  real  satisfaction 
1  out  of  a  dish  of  Jell-O.  It 
gives  the  right  touch  to  a 
meal,  just  light  enough  and 
just  sweet  enough. 

No  matter  how  heavily 
you  may  have  eaten,  you 
always  feel  the  need  of  a 
dessert  at  the  end,  otherwise 
the  meal  seems  incomplete. 
Jell-O  fills  that  need  exactly. 


cJELL-0 

cAmerica's  Most  Famous  Dessert 


The  American  Offices  and 
Factory  of  The  Genesee  Pure 
F+od  Company  are  at  LcRoy 
New  York,  in  the  famous 
Qerusce  Valley  Country. 


The  Ofpcei  and  Factory  of 
The  Qenesgt  Pure  Food 
Company  of  Canada,  Ltd., 
are  at  Bridgeburg,  Ontario, 
on  the  'Niagara  River. 


care  and  getting  all  the  silage  she  would 
eat. 


Fifty  Years  of  Business  Success. 

A  business  firm  which  has  weathered 
the  storms  of  fifty  years,  growing  in 
that  period  from  a  little  concern  using 
one  small  room,  to  one  with  five  million 
customers  and  occupying  a  hundred 
acres  of  floor  space,  may  well  take  some 
pride  in  the  accomplishment.  A  busi- 
ness with  that  sort  of  a  career  must 
have  been  operated  on  sound  business 
principles.  Montgomery  Ward  &  Com- 
pany, the  pioneer  mail  order  business 
of  the  country,  is  celebrating  its  fiftieth 
anniversary  by  taking  a  backward  look 
and  is  setting  forth  in  its  annual  cata- 
logue some  of  the  early  history  of  the 
business,  initiated  as  it  was  by  a  young 
man  who  had  conceived  the  idea  that  the 
competition  in  buying  offered  to  the  city 
customer  could  be  brought  to  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  country  and  the  small  vil- 
lages, the  success  of  which  idea  has 
been  demonstrated  by  the  growth  and 
development  of  this  organization  and 
many  others  taking  this  method  of 
reaching  customers.  It  is  an  interest- 
ing story  of  a  great  business  success 
and  many  will  take  pleasure  in  reading 
the  reminiscent  paragraphs  printed  in 
honor  of  this  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
oldest  mail  order  house  in  the  business 
world. 


SPRAT 


I  AH  Sizes 
For  Ail  Uses 


The  OSPRAYMO  LINE 

Tou  taut  spray  to  set  Arte  fruits,  vegetables,  shrub- 
bery, fkmrrs.  Let  our  catalog  tell  yon  about  the 
famous  Ulek-ptnccr  Orchard  Bint,  lied  Jacket  ami  1'el- 
loic  Jacket  Tract  ion  Paleto  Sprapat.  Bucket,  Barrel 
and  Knapsack  Spraycre,  Hand  Pumpt,  etc. 

An  OSPBATMO 
sprayer  means  one 
that  trill  make  your 
uort  effective.  Suc- 
tion strainer  brushes, 
locrbanic&l  agitators. 
Hieh  pressure  guar- 
anlced.  Send  today 
forlatecalalog.  Don't 
buy  any  sprayer  till 
it  comes.  Reshaping 
warehouse  at  Denver. 


SENIOR 
LEADER 

Power  Orchard 
Sprayer 

Field  Foree  Pump  CoTT^  Dept. 


Elmira.  N.  V. 


One  crop  farming  of  almost  any  kind 
is  a  risky  proposition.  The  wheat  farm- 
er or  the  cotton  farmer  are  conspicuous 
examples.  When  the  crop  is  marketed, 
and  the  grocery,  the  machinery,  and  la- 
bor bills  are  paid,  they  are  broke.  Fol- 
lowing a  tour  of  Colorado  by  the  exten- 
sion specialists  of  the  Colorado  Agri- 
cultural college  they  offered  this  sug- 
gsetion  based  on  their  observations: 
On  every  half  section  farm,  ten  dairy 
cows,  five  good  brood  sows,  three  hun- 
dred purebred  hens,  and  a  few  turkeys 
and  geese. 


IECAUSE  it  gives  in  one  year  all 
*  the  benefits  the  common  clovers 
do  in  two,  Hubam  lias  become  "The 
World's  Greatest  New  Plant."  This 
is  the  new  annual  -white  sweet  clover. 
In  conjunction  with  The  DeGrafl 
Food  Company  of  DeGraff.Ohio.we 
have  grown  a  largeacreage.  Unusual 
opportunity  for  profit  in  1922  by 
growing  Hubam.  Seed  limited  and 
demand  great.  Write  for  booklet  and  prices  on  this 
guaranteed  North  Dakota  grown  seed. 
AMENTA  FARMS.  Amenia.  North  Pakota 


00  SEEDS 

Grown  From  Select  Stock 
—None  Better— 52  years 
selling  good  seeds  to  satisfied 
customers.  Prices  below  all 
others.  Extra  lot  free  in  all 
orders  I  fill.  Big  free  cata- 
logue has  over  700  pictures  of 
vegetables  and  flowers.  Send 
your  and  neighbors' addresses. 
R.  H.  S  HUM  WAY,  RodrJard.  Ill 


An  inspection  and  repair  tour  among 
the  farm  implements  now  may  save 
many  hours  during  the  summer  rush. 


A  dust  mop  made  of  cotton  waste 
saturated  with  a  mixture  of  boiled  lin- 
seed oil  and  oil  of  paraffin,  will  aid  in 
bouse  cleaning  work. 


SEWING  MACHINES 


SOLD  FOR  STORAtil. 

<:na-r-       Whitrs.  New 


Homes  and  others.  $1>' 
to  $25.   Write   for  FREE 
Illustrated  CATALOG. 
We  pay  the  freight. 
RELIABLE   SEWING   MACHTVE  CO.. 


5.12  t.'.fh  Street. 


Drnvor,  Colo. 
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TOWNSEND  FARM 

Formerly  Mountain    View  Poultry  Farm 

Annual  Clearance  Sale 


WE  HAVE  A  SURPLUS  STOCK  OF 


Cocks,  Cockerels,  Hens  and  Pullets,  in  S. 
C.  R.  I.  Reds,  S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons 
and  White  Plymouth  Rocks. 

These  birds  are  of  the  same  general  quality  as  those  that  won  best  dis- 
play in  each  of  these  varieties  in  the  recent  Stock  Show  at  Denver.  We  be- 
lieve they  will  improve  the  quality  of  any  flock  in  the  west.  We  have  about 
300  of  these  birds  to  dispose  of,  which  consist  of  the  choice  of  about  4,000 
chicks  after  very  careful  selection  under  the  advices  of  the  best  poultry  ex- 
perts of  America. 

"We  offer  these  birds  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices.  No  bird 
shall  leave  our  place  that  does  not  possess  creditable  quality. 
Our  principal  aim  is  to  have  these  birds  distributed  among  the 
worthy  poultry  breeders  of  the  west. 

This  announcement  is  not  intended  as  an  advertisement,  but  as  an  invi- 
tation to  the  poultry  men  of  the  west  to  share  in  some  of  the  qualities  of 
our  stock. 

TOWNSEND  FARM,  Edgewater,  Colo. 


Blakeland  Business  Leghorns. 

This  flock  of  100  pullets  laid  80  eggs  several  days  In  succession  during  zero 
weather.  24  pullets  from  same  strain,  hatched  May  15,  laid  their  first  egg 
when  4  months  and  18  days  old.  They  laid  a  total  of  4,804  eggs  in  365  days. 
These  eggs  brought  $191.92,  or  $8.33  average  per  bird.  The  highest  record 
pullet  from  that  flock  produced  272  eggs.  Our  highest  record  pullet  for  1921 
laid  292  eggs.  The  foundation  (or  such  a  business  cannot  be  bought  for  a 
song.  Our  prices  are  reasonable.  Let  Blakeland  start  you  right.  Blakeland 
stands  for  Quality  FIRST,  LAST,  ALWAYS! 

BLAKELAND  EXHIBITION  LEGHORNS 
BLAKELAND  BUSINESS  LEGHORNS 

Write  for  Catalogue  B. 

BLAKELAND  FARMS,  Littleton,  Colo. 


M  Order  Now  for  EGGS  OR  BABY  CHICKS 

From  Our  Bred-to-Lay 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

The  FOWLER  EGG  FARM  STRAIN  OF  LEGHORNS  has  been  bred  foT  eggs,  Hoganizcd  and 
type -ten  ted  for  so  many  yearn  that  they  will  give  you  a  LARGER  KL9CK  AVKRAOE  of  big 

white  eggs  and  make  you  more  real  money  than  any  other 
■train  of  Leghorns  in  the  west.  Our  customers  say  so  when 
sending  back  year  after  year  for  more  eggs  and  chicks  from 
The  Fowler  Egg  Fain:  A  customer  at  Avondale,  Colo., 
writes:  "Can  I  get  500  chicks  in  March?  I  bought  500 
from  you  last  year;  raised  2'AH  pullets  and  221  cockerels. 
I  lud  2,000  chicks  in  all  from  four  other  poultry  farms. 
Your  chick*  were  by  far  the  best  and  healthiest  that  I  re- 
ceived. I  r.-mnot  My  too  much  for  the  QUALITY  of  your 
stock:  1'ii'v  are  just  as  fine  us  cm  be  had."  These  kind  of 
Icttcis  and  repeat  orders  are  what  count.  There  is  a  reason. 
Aft*f  many  years  nf  careful  breeding  and  selecting  for  Increased  egg  produc 
veloped  a  strain  of  extra  largs  Leghorns  that  lay  big  white  eggs.  Our  pullet* 
mature  cjulck,  many  laying  at  4  months  and  Is  duys  and  weighing  I  to  5  pounds  in  less  than 
9  months.  The  long  deep  bodied  kind  wltll  I  irge  looped  and  folding  combs.  You  cannot  get 
better  laying  sfoek  at  twice  our  prices,  no  mailer  where  you  go.  Write  for  Catalog,  prices 
and  facts  from  customers  before  you  buy  eggs  or  thicks.    Its  free  and  tells  all.  Write 

FOWLER  EGG  FARM,  Route  IB,  Fowler,  Colo. 


LOWER'S  POULTRY  FARM 

ARVADAi  COLORADO. 
Han  developed  a  strain  of  all-year  laying  Single  Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds 
that  will  lift  your  mortgage  and  put  you  In-  the  way  of  making  money  with 
poultry.    Drarrlptlve  llooklrt  on  Itrqurat. 

NTOCK.  KOON   I  mi    HATCHING.   II A II V  <  IIICKH. 


Profitable  Farm  Poultry 

W.  E.  VAPLON. 

Questions  about  the  farm  flock  promptly  answered  by 
letter.  Free  advice  on  all  phases  of  poultry  production. 
Address  all  inquiries  to  Poultry  Department,  Western 
Farm  Life,  Denver,  Colorado. 


Have  you  mated  up  your  breeding- 
pens  for  this  year's  hatahing  eggs?  It 
is  impossible  to  get  good  hatches  unless 
the  eggs  are  from  strong,  vigorous  hens. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  use  pullet  eggs  for 
hatching.  The  pullet  eggs  may  hatch 
as  well,  but  the  chicks  will  be  smaller 
and  weaker.  They  will  be  more  suscept- 
ible to  disease  and  at  the  end  of  the 
season  the  percent  of  chicks  raised  will 
be  smaller  than  from  the  use  of  eggs 
produced  by  n  ature  hens.  The  best 
hens  to  use  for  breeders  are  hens  that 
demonstrated  their  capacity  for  produc- 
tion as  pullets  in  their  first  year. 


Using  eggs  from  the  whole  laying 
flock  for  hatching  new  stock  will  not 
tend  to  improve  the  flock.'  In  the  spring 
every  hen  v/ill  be  laying.  More  eggs 
will  be  set  from  poor  producers  than 
from  hens  that  have  been  the  year- 
round  layers  if  this  practice  is  followed. 
It  is  all  right  to  let  the  breeders  run 
with  the  general  flock  through  nine 
months  of  the  year,  but  three  weeks  be- 
fore eggs 'are  to  be  set  confine  the  ones 
selected  as  breeders  and  mate  them 
with  a  good  male.  They  should  not  be 
kept  in  close  quarters.  Some  farm  poul- 
try producers  confine  the  general  Aock 
during  the  breeding  season  and  let  the 
breeding  hens  have  free  range.  Close 
confinement  will  result  in  the  produc- 
tion of  eggs  low  in  vitality. 


The  male  is  half  the  flock,  therefore 
it  will  pay  to  get  a  good  one,  known  to 
come  from  a  laying  strain,  if  you  ex- 
pect to  increase  the  egg  production  of 
your  flock.  It  has  been  definitely  shown 
that  heavy  egg  production  is  directly 
transmitted  from  thg  hen  through  her 
male  offspring  to  the  pullets  he  sires. 
It  is  much  more  strongly  transmitted  in 
this  way  than  from  the  high  producing 
hen  to  her  own  daughters.  This  is  a 
fortunate  circumstance  for  farmer  poul- 
try producer,  as  it  enables  him  to  im- 
prove the  egg  producing  capacity  of  his 
flock  at  a  minimum  of  expense  through 
the  introduction  of  pedigreed  males 
from  high  egg-producing  lines. 


Do  not  run  too  many  hens  with  one 
male.  With  the  heavier  breeds  as  the 
Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Rhode  Island  Reds 
or  Orpingtons,  twelve  to  eighteen  hens 
is  about  the  limit.  Eighteen  to  twenty- 
five  hens  can  be  run  to  a  single  male  in 
the  breeds  similar  to  Leghorns,  Minorca 
or  Ancona.  Eight  to  twelve  is  enough 
with  heavy  breeds  as  the  Bramas,  Co- 
chins and  Langshans.  On  the  free  range 
a  larger  number  of  hens  can  be  run 
with  a  single  male  than  whei'e  the 
breeding  flock  is  rather  closely  confined. 


Certified  Flock  of  Poultry. 

What  does  certified  mean  as  applied  to 
a  flock  of  chickens? — G.  D.,  Crowley 
county,  Colo. 

An  effort  is  being  made  in  Kansas  at 
least,  through  the  extension  division  of 
the  agricultural  college,  to  establish  a 
system  of  certifying  standard  farm 
flocks.  The  plan  involves  the  co-opera- 
tion of  some  thoroughly  competent  poul- 
tryman  in  each  county  or  community 
who  will  pass  on  flocks  in  his  jurisdic- 
tion and  report  to  the  state  office  those 
which  he  considers  suitable  for  listing 
as  certified  standard  flocks.  It  is  some- 
thing on  the  order  of  the  accredited  list 
which  the  Federal  government  is  estab- 
lishing in  the  matter  of  eliminating  tu- 
berculosis in  cattle  herds. — G.  C.  W. 


Fowls  May  Have  Tuberculosis. 

A  dangerous  and  apparently  conta- 
gious disease  lias  attacked  my  Rhode 
Island  Red  chickens.  The  fowls  get 
droopy,  have  pale  combs,  fall  off  In 
weight  ami  seem  to  lose  all  life  and  the 
last  fow  days  before  they  die  lose  their 
appetites  entirely.  The  livers  are  en- 
larged and  have  large  hard  yellow  lumps 
all  through.  The  Intestines  in  most  cases 
are  affected  In  the  same  way.  Can  this 
disease  bo  cured  and  can  It  be  prevented 
from  spreading  through  the  whole  flock? 
Will  tlie  grounds  and  quarters  be  In- 
fected In  ease  I  should  have  to  kill  them 
and  ma  l<e  a  new  start?  What  would  be 
an  effective  way  nf  d isin feeling  th e  quar- 
ters?—B.  F„  Idaho. 

From  the  symptoms  given  I  am  in- 
clined to  believe  that  you  have  un  ag- 
gravated case  of  tuberculosis.  You  had 
better  call  in  a  competent  veterinarian 
or  send  some  of  the  sick  fowls  to  your 
state  agricultural  college  for  examina- 
tion. Even  if  there  were  a  cure  it  would 
not  pay  to  risk  contain  mat  ion  of  the 


flock  as  the  value  of  a  single  fowl  = 
small  as  compared  to  the  time  lost  ai£ 
expense  incurred. 

The  treatment  consists  in  isolatin 
all  cases  which  look  suspicious,  cleanin 
up  and  burning  all  litter  and  coverin 
the  poultry  house  floors  with  fres 
clean  earth.  By  doing  this  you  shoul 
prevent  further  spread  of  the  disease. 
W.  E.  V. 
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Sslf-Feeders  for  Poultry  Pay  Well. 

A  clear  profit,  over  and  above  a 
costs,  of  $2.11  on  every  hen.  was  th 
record  made  by  W.  W.  Goodwin 
Canon  City,  Colo.,  in  1921.  Mr.  Good 
win  had  a  flock  of  361  White  Leghorn 
and  he  made  a  profit  of  $761.70,  afte 
paying  for  his  feed"  labor,  taxes,  an 
interest  on  capital.  He  attributes  hi 
success  largely  to  his  little  home-mad 
self-feeders,  his  alfalfa  pasture  and  hi 
warm,  well  ventilated  houses. 

Mr.  Goodwin  feeds  a  balanced  ratio 
composed  of  whole  wheat  and  crack 
corn,  ground  oats,  corn  meal,  grounf 
wheat  and  meat  scraps.   The  dry  mas 
is  left  before  the  hens  all  the  time.  Th 
scratch  grains  are  fed  sparingly  in  t" 
morning,  but  a  full  feed  is  given 
night. 

Alfalfa  and  shade,  Mr.  Goodwin  be- 
lieves, are  'excellent  fow  poultry,  so  he 

has  planted  his  alfalfa  pasture  in 
young  orchard  and  gives  the  flock  f 
range. 

Mr.  Goodwin's  poultry  houses  are 
the  common  shed  roof  type  with  o 
fronts  and  plenty  of  windows  in  the. 
south  sides.  The  other  three  rides  of 
the  houses  are  boarded  tight  and  co*B 
ered  with  roofing  paper.  The  dropping 
boards  and  roosts  are  in  the  north  side:; 
of  the  houses  with  the  nests  beneath  the 
dropping  boards.  A  good  clean  litter  is 
always  kept  on  the  floors. 

A  fine  farm  management  and  poultry 
culling  meeting  was  recently  conducted 
by  the  Colorado  Agricultural  college  on 
Mr.  Goodwin's  farm.  One  hundred  and 
twenty-five  farmers  turned  out  to  study 
the  farm  records  of  the  flock  and  to  sec 
the  poultry  culling  demonstration.-^ 
Paul  C.  Jamieson. 

Putting  Eggs  in  Storage. 
Is  it  practical  for  a  farmer  to  put  his 
eggs  in  cold  storage  during  the  season 
when  eggs  are  low  in  price?  How  long 
do  eggs  keep  good  and  at  what  temper- 
ature should  they  be  kept?  Are  there  any 
laws  regulating  the  storage  and  sale  of 
these  eggs. — R.  M.  J.,  Kit  Carson  county, 
Colo. 

It  might  be  advisable  for  a  fanner 
to  put  eggs  in  cold  storage  if  he  is  close 
enough  to  a  good  storage  plant.  A 
farmer  cannot  successfully  hold  eggs  in 
cold  storage  in  his  own  behalf.  Eggs 
must  be  kept  at  an  exact  temperature 
to  come  through  cold  storage  properly 
and  only  in  a  well  equipped  plant  con- 
ducted by  experienced  men  can  this  be 
done.  For  home  use  the  water-glass 
method  is  the  best  process  to  uat 
Stored  eggs  cannot  legally  be  sold 
fresh  eggs.  If  you  contemplate  sell 
such  eggs  write  to  the  Chamber  of  Com 
merce,  Denver,  for  information  on 
laws  regulating  the  selling  of  stored 
eggs.— W.  E.  V. 


Which  Variety  of  Reds. 
Are   Single   Comb    Rhode    Inland  heps 
better  layers  than  the  Rose  Comb  Reds? 
The    poultry    journals  seem  to  advertise 

more  single  comb  stock.    Where  can  H' 
get  a  book  telling  how  to  care  for 
raise  poultry? — O.  P.,  Wyoming. 

Single  Comb  Reds  are  more  popult 
than  the  Rose  Comb  variety.  This  prob 
ably  explains  why  more  advertising  of 
the  single  comb  variety  appears  in  our 
papers.  So  far  as  I  know  there  is  no 
difference  in  the  egg  production  of  we 
two  varieties.  I  would  suggest  that  yOU 
write  to  the  Reliable  Poultry  Publishing 
Co.,  Quiney,  111.,  for  their  booklet  on 
Rhode  Island  Ueds.  costing,  1  believe, 
7.r)c.  You  can  get  a  large  number  01 
bulletins  on  poultry  production  by  writ- 
ing to  your  representative  in  Congress 
asking  for  the  free  bulletins  issued  hy 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. Write  to  your  state  agricul- 
tural college  at  Laramie  and  if  you 
have  a  county  agent,  get  in  touch  with 
him.— W.  E.  V. 


C:-r;ng  Egg-Eating  Hens. 
Mv  h   'is  persist  in  eat  inc.  eggs     1  f*W 
Mien,  all  the  skim  milk   they  will  drinli. 
what  emu  silage  (hey  will  clean  UP.  U»r/ 
ley,   hog   millet,   and   corn    as  a   s<  rutcli 
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eed.  Can  you  suggest  a  remedy  for  the 
igg-ealing  habit?  They  have  also  had 
ivster  shell  and  meat  scrap. — C.  C.  L., 
!veld  county,  Colo. 

Hens  acquire  this  habit  as  a  result  of 
he  accidental  breaking  of  an  egg  in  the 
lest  or  on  the  floor.  After  the  habit 
s  formed  they  learn  how  to  break  the 
tggs  by  pecking  at  them.  To  prevent 
heir  eating  eggs  darken  the  nests  so 
hat  if  an  egg  is  accidentally  broken  it 
rill  not  be  seen.  Keep  the  floor  of  the 
xmltry  house  well  covered  wtih  straw 
io  that  eggs  dropped  on  the  floor  will 
lot  be  broken.  Visit  the  hen  house 
inrly  in  the  morning,  removing  any 
iroken  eggs  which  may  have  been 
rropped  under  the  roosts.  In  a  short 
ime  the  hens  that  have  formed  the 
labit  will  forget  it  and  others  will  not 
tave  a  chance  to  contract  it. — W.  E.  V. 


heeding  Exhibition  Parti-Colored  Birds 
What  is  meant  by  the  use  of  the  term 
cocktrel  breeding,"  -pullet  breeding" 
nd  '•exhibition  breeding"? — W.  F.  S., 
lesa  county,  Colo. 

In  breeding  some  parti-colored  varie- 
ies,  notably  the  Barred  Plymouth 
locks,  separate  matings  are  necessary 
o  produce  males  and  females  of  the  re- 
tired exhibition  color.  Ordinarily  in 
arm  flocks  of  this  variety  the  cockerels 
re  always  lighter  in  color  than  the  pul- 
»ts.  To  produce  cockerels  of  the  ex- 
ibition  shade  of  color,  females  for  the 
tating  pens  much  darker  than  the  ex- 
ibition  color  are  selected,  the  male  bird 
eing  of  good  exhibition  color.  The 
Itandard  of  Perfection  requires  that 
he  barring  of  the  feathers  both  black 
nd  white  should  be  about  even  in  width, 
'o  produce  pullets  of  exhibition  color 
Emales  for  the  breeding  pen  should  be 
f  exhibition  color,  but  the  male  for 
his  pen  should  be  much  lighter  than 
hat  required  by  the  standard,  the  white 
redominating  over  the  black. 
Some  persons  when  first  hearing 
bese  terms  assume  that  pullet  mating 
»eans  producing  more  pullets  than 
ockerels.  The  foregoing  explanation 
all  give  you  a  general  idea  of  what  is 
leant  by  cockerel  and  pullet  matings. 
-W.  E.  V. 


Western  Farm  Life  has  some  poultry 
ecord  blanks  for  keeping  egg  produc- 
ion,  money  received,  poultry  expenses 
ad  other  similar  information,  which  we 
rill  send  to  our  readers  on  request, 
lese  records  will  simplify  keeping 
our  poultry  accounts. 

I.  S.  G.  G.  Membership  Increases. 

More  than  1,000  co-operative  elevator 
ssociations  and  local  co-operative 
rain  growers'  associations  have  en- 
Bred  into  contracts  with  U.  S.  G.  G-, 
nc,  and  the  most  conservative  estimate 
faces  its  farmer  membership  at  ap- 
roximately  100,000  when  membership 
olicitation  is  complete  in  the  territory 
epresented  by  the  shipping  association 
nder  contract  to  handle  U.  S.  G.  G. 
Tain.  Where  organization  has  been 
ompleted  the  local  membership  aver- 
ges  about  100  to  each  shipping  point 
epresenting  2.000  bushels  of  grain 
ach.  Illinois  leads  _in  number  of  snip- 
ing association  contracts,  but  in  point 
f  strictly  co-operative  elevators  Ne- 
iraska  leads  -with  231.  Iowa  comes 
bird  with  119  co-operative  elevator 
ontracts.  There  are  now  seven  co- 
perative  elevators  signed  up  in  Colo- 
ado  and  six  local  grain  growers'  as- 
ociations. 

At  nearly  a  thousand  local  shipping 
toints  meetings  of  members  were  held 
''ebruary  7  to  elect  and  instruct  dele- 
rates  to  the  Congressional  district  con- 
entions  to  be  held  February  20 — 25, 
rhich  in  turn  will  send  delegates  to  the 
lational  meeting  in  Chicago,  to  be  held 
tegmning  March  21.  The  delegate 
Jeeted  at  a  district  meeting  will  carry 
he  voting  powers  of  the  total  mem- 
•ership  for  his  district.  A  new  board  of 
brectors  will  be  elected  at  the  national 
neeting,  11  for  a  two-year  term  and 
0  for  a  one-year  term,  these  to  be  re- 
>laced  at  the  1923  annual  meeting  by 
wo-year  directors. 

Officers  of  the  U.  S.  G.  G.,  Inc.,  esti- 
nate  that  200,000,000  bushels  of  grain 
mder  contract  for  next  year's  market- 
is  a  conservative  estimate  based  on 
ierritory  in  which  local  co-operative 
levator  contracts  have  been  made,  and 
•ew  territory  will  be  entered  from  time 
o  time. 


Epitaph  for  John  Tite,  who  died  re- 
entry at  Anderson  Hill:  "He  piped  wa- 
*r  70  rods  to  his  steers,  but  for  30 
/ears  his  wife  carried  water  50  yards, 
Jp  five  steps." 

Put  barium  carbonate  on  the  menu 
«  your  barn  rate.  They  will  soon  hunt 
mother  boarding  place. 


Crop  Values  Drop  60  Per  Cent. 

The  average  acre  value  of  ten  crops 
constituting  nine-tenths  of  all  crop  pro- 
duction in  the  United  States  dropped 
from  $35.76  to  $14.48,  or  60  per  cent, 
during  the  two  years  191U — 1921,  ac- 
cording to  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  The  decline  is  un- 
paralleled within  the  scope  of  records 
of  the  department  dating  back  to  1866. 

During  the  years  immediately  follow- 
ing the  Civil  war  the  general  trend  of 
the  average  was  downward,  dropping 
from  about  $14  or  $15  an  acre  to  less 
than  $8  by  1896,  the  lowest  point  in  the 
industrial  depression  of  that  time.  An 
advance  then  set  in  and  by  1913  the 
average  acre  value  was  $16.49.  The  fol- 
lowing year  there  was  a  slight  decline 
to  $16.44,  caused  by  the  low  price  of 
cotton,  but  in  1916,  the  year  before  the 
United  States  entered  the  World  war, 
the  average  advanced  to  $22.58,  or  $6.14 
in  two  years. 

By  far  the  greatest  gain  in  one  year 
in  average  value  an  acre  for  10  crops 
was  $10.69,  from  1916  to  1917,  the  aver- 
age for  the  latter  year  being  $33.25. 
The  average  for  1918  was  $33.73.  The 
average  continued  to  rise  and  in  1919 
reached  the  peak  of  $35.76.  A  decline 
then  set  in,  the  average  dropping  $21.28 
an  acre,  or  60  per  cent,  in  the  two  years 
that  followed. 


From  the  Nation's  Capital. 

(Continued  from  Page  9.) 
such  amendments  as  may  be  agreed  to 
whereupon  the  previous  question  shall 
be  considered.  This  resolution  was  re- 
ferred to  the  committee  on  rules,  of 
which  Philip  P.  Campbell  of  Kansas  is 
chairman,  and  the  farm  organizations 
are  now  asking  that  all  possible  influ- 
ence be  brought  to  bear  to  have  this 
bill  reported  out  for  action  by  the  com- 
mittee. 

The  Eight-Item  Soldiers'  Bonus  Levy 
Plan. — The  soldiers'  bonus  proposition 
is  a  matter  of  deep  concern  to  farmers, 
judging  from  the  interest  the  farm  or- 
ganization representatives  are  taking  in 
the  various  propositions  before  Con- 
gress. Every  one  wants  the  soldiers  to 
have  a  bonus,  providing  a  way  can  be 
devised  to  load  the  cost  onto  the  other 
fellow.  The  House  ways  and  means 
committee  agreed  upon  the  following 
eight-item  bonus  levy  plan: 

Two  and  one-half  per  cent  on  the  un- 
divided profits  of  corporations;  on  par- 
cels post  packages,  1"  cent  for  each  25 
cents  postage;  1  cent  a  gallon  on  gas- 
oline; 25  cents  a  horsepower  on  auto- 
mobiles; double  the  present  tax  on  ad- 
missions above  25  cents;  increased  doc- 
umentary stamp  taxes;  increase  of  50 
cents  a  1,000  on  cigarettes,  and  2  cents 
a  pound  on  tobaccos.  These  taxes  were 
estimated  to  yield  $316,000,000. 

The  National  Grange  has  taken  a  de- 
cided stand  against  this  tax  program. 
H.  C.  McKenzie,  tax  representative  of 
the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
points  out  several  objections  to  the 
eight-item  tax  plan.  The  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  is  joining  with 
the  National  Grange  in  demanding  the 
re-enactment  of  the  excess  profits  tax. 

President  Harding  is  opposed  to  the 
enactment  of  the  special  taxes  embodied 
in  the  eight- item  plan,  and  also  to  a  re- 
turn to  the  excess  profits  tax.  There  is 
a  strong  sentiment  in  Congress  in  favor 
of  an  issue  of  short-time  treasury  notes 
to  cover  the  estimated  cash  payments 
of  about  $800,000,000,  which  would  be 
needed  to  pay  the  bonus. 

Colorado  River  Water  and  Irrigation 
Problems. — The  seven  states  included  in 
the  watershed  of  the  Colorado  river 
have  passed  laws  with  a  view  to  co-op- 
erating in  matters  relating  to  the  uses 
of  the  water  of  the  river  and  its  tribu- 
taries for  irrigation  purposes.  These 
states  have  appointed  commissioners  to 
represent  them  in  dealing  with  this 
matter,  and  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Hoover  has  been  selected  to  represent 
the  national  government.  A  meeting 
was  held  recently  at  which  an  attempt 
was  made  by  the  commissioners  to 
formulate  a  pact  between  the  states, 
but  an  agreement  was  not  reached.  An- 
other meeting  will  be  held  at  Phoenix, 
Ariz.,  in  March,  at  which  it  is  hoped 
that  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  irri- 
gation and  water  problems  may  be  had. 

The  lower  states  through  which  the 
Colorado  river  runs  want  the  states  in 
which  is  included  the  upper  watershed 
to  agree  to  a  definite  limitation  on  the 
future  use  of  the  water  for  irrigation 
within  their  boundaries.  The  upper 
states  contend  that  there  is  water 
enough  for  all,  and  that  there  is  no  need 
for  a  limit  on  the  future  use  of  the 
river's  waters. 


Frantz's  Famou,  Winter-Laying  Leghorns 


500  Pullets  Laid  22,660  Eggs'"£i3" 

(While  other  breeds  and  strains  were  hoarding  free.) 

We  sold  the  eggs  on  the  market  for  $1,400  and  produced  them  with 
$250  worth  of  feeds.  $1,150  Profit  in  3  Months.  They  Will  Do  the  Same 
for  You,  as  they  have  done  for  Thousands  and  Thousand**  of  others. 


Mrs.  Kelly  McEndoffer,  Denver,  sold 
$2,100  worth  of  <ggs  from  325  gullets 
in  one  year. 

A.  V.  Brooks,  California,  gave  our 
stock  a  trial  last  y.  ar.  It  proved  mor.' 
than  good,  and  this  season  he  wired 
for  7.200  hatching  fggs. 

A  Kansas  City  man  sold  $75  worth 


of  fRRg  dally  in  winter  from  less  than 
2,000  pullets;  feed  cost  per  day,  $20. 

E.  Lamhuth.  Canon  City,  also  sold 
$2,200  worth  of  winter  rggn  from  750 

pullets  in  1  months. 

J.  L.  Raf.blade,  Illinois,  gathered 
24C  eggs  in  December  from  12  pullets. 


We  have  more  than  proven  our  claims,  and  if  you  want  the  WINTER 
EGGS  AND  BIG  PROFITS  you  MUST  HAVE  FRANTZ'S  WINTER  LAY- 
1NG  LEGHORNS.  RESULTS  ARE  CERTAIN  when  purchased  direct 
from  us.  GUARANTEED  FERTILE  HATCHING  EGGS  and  50,000 
STRONG  CHICKS  alive  at  your  door  at  prices  you  are  SURE  to  make  big 
profits.    Come  and  see  us.  Write 

Osee  C.  Frantz.  Box  F,  Rocky  Ford,  Colo. 


BABY  CHICKS 

Or  Eggs  for  Hatching 

LARGEST  HATCHERY  AND  POULTRY  PAR 51  IN  WESTERN  (Oi.ORADO. 

I X CURATOR  CAPACITY  15,000  EGGS. 

1,200  laying  hens,  thoroughbred  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  Ferris 
strain,  from  trap-nested  hens  with  records  of  265  to  300  eggs 
per  year.  February  1st  have  already  booked  orders  for  14,000 
chicks  for  early  delivery.  Get  your  orders  in  if  you  want  them 
filled  on  time.  Prices:.  18c  each  for  March  and  April;  16c  for 
May  and  June.  F.  O.  R.  Frulta.  Egeti  si.r.O  per  setting  ol  15,  or 
$7.50  per  hundred. 

FAIRLAWN  POULTRY  FARM 

FRUIT  A,  COLORADO 


ANNOUNCEMENT 

ROMOCO  POULTRY  FARM 

LITTLETON,  COLO. 

"We  take  pleasure  in  announcing  that  Mr.  George  SC.  Littler,  well  known 
Breeder  and  Showman  of  Rhode  Island  Reds,  has  joined  the  staff  o"f  Romoco 
Poultry  Farm. 

The  Littler  Strain  of  Show  "Winning  ;geds  are  now  added  to  Romoco 
Breeding  Pens. 

ROMOCO  CAN   SUPPLY  YOU  W  ITH  THE  BEST  SHOW  WINNERS 
OR  UTILITY  REDS  S.  C.  OR  R.  C. 

Prices  on  Request — "Write  for  Catalogue  W. 

Western  Agents  for  Darling's  Meat  Crisps,  Romoco  Mash, 
Poorman's  Famous  Feather  Brooders. 

THEY  RAISE  THE  CHICKS.    NO  COAL — NO  OIL — NO  NIGHT  WATCHING. 

$5  for  Feather  Board — 75-chick  capacity.    No  upkeep  and  they  last  for  years. 


BABY  CHICKS  AND 
HATCHING  EGGS 

FROM  MERK'S  FAMOUS  STRAIN  OF 
S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

That  have  the  laying  habit  bred  into  them  through 
years  of  patient  selecting  and  careful  mating,  and 
have  the  vitality  to  maintain  it-  Send  for  circular 
and  price  list.  We  guarantee  to  please  you  and  our 
prices  will  surprise  you. 

Merk's  Poultry  Farm 


Box  W 


ROCKY  FORD,  COLO. 


SUNRISE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Bred  for  heavy  winter  egg  production,  and  they  do  it.  lf'O  pullets  laid  in  the 
three  winter  months  L848  eggs,  and  better  results  later.  You  can  do  the 
same  when  the  winter  egg  is  bred  in  them.  Give  our  winter-laying  Leghorns 
a  chance  and  you  will  be  convinced.  Write  now  and  get  our  price  list  on 
guaranteed  fertile  batching  eggs  and  husky  strong  baby  chicks  that  will 
live,  from  free  range  flocks.  We  have  a  few  matured  cockerels  for  this  year's 
breeding  for  sale,  from  $2  up  to  $5. 

SPNRISE  POl'LTRY  FARM. 
F.  W.  Staabridgr  a   Sun,  R.  R.  3.  Hock;   Ford.  Colo. 
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Farmers'  and  Stockmens'  Exchange 

Advertisements  will  be  inserted  in  this  department  for  7c  per  word;  four  or  more  Insertions,  5c  a  word  each 
insertion.  Remittances  can  be  made  by  postoffice  money  order  or  personal  check.  Advertisements  are  set  in 
uniform  style,  no  display  type  or  illustrations  admif  :ed  under  any  circumstances.  Every  figure  and  initial  counts 
as  one  word  Guaranteed  circulation  over  55,000  copies  each  issue.  WESTiJRN  FARM  LIFE  is  issued  semi-monthly 
the  first  and  fifteenth  of  each  month.  Advertising  copy  for  this  department  must  reach  us  ten  days  before  date  of 
issue.  It  carries  the  most  classified  advertising  because  it  gives  yeu  best  results.  Send  us  in  a  trial  advertisement. 
Write  for  proof  showing  how  these  columns  pay  advertisers. 


POULTRY 


PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 


PURE  BARRED  ROCKS,  $2.50;  EGGS,  $1  SET- 
ting;  $5,  100.    Ida  Ham,  Burden,  Kan.  


PURE   BARRED   ROCK  COCKERELS — $2  AND 
$3;  none  better.    A.  J.  Joslyn,  Gillette,  Wyo. 


W  HITE  ROCK  COCKERELS  FROM  HEAVY  LAY- 
ing  strain,  $2,  $2.25.    Mrs.  Emma  Koch,  Her- 
shey,  Neb.  


PARTRIDGE  ROCK  COCKERELS  FROM  MAD- 
ison  Square  Garden  winners.    Cora  De  France, 

Berthoud,  Colo.  

THOROUGHBRED  BARRED  ROCK  ROOSTERS 
for  sale,  $2  each.    John  M.  Mischke,  Route  3, 

Loveland,  Colo. 


PARKS     FAMOUS    200-EGG   STRAIN  BARRED 
cockerels,  $3.50,  $5,  $7.     Ed  Arnold,  Valen- 
tine, Neb. 


BARRED     ROCK     COCKERELS — THOMPSON'S 
imperial  "Ringlet"  strain,  $5.    Mrs.  J.  A.  Gra- 
ham, Ransom,  Kan. 


RINGLET  BARRED  ROCKS,  LARGE,  VIGOROUS, 
beautifully  marked,  cockerels  $2  and  $3;  pul- 
lets.   Mrs.  Gill,  Piedmont,  Kan. 


FOR      SALE — WHITE      PLYMOUTH  ROCKS; 

cockerels  and  setting  eggs;  prices  reasonable. 
F.  L.  Toliver  Stock  Farm,  Fort  Collins,  Colo. 


BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS — A  FEW  STAND- 
ard  bred  pullets  at  moderate  prices.  Chester 
Blunt,  Route  1,  Greeley,  Colo.   


BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS,  PARKS  200-EGG 
strain;  investigate.     Send  for  that  photo  now! 

Albert  Tracy,  Fort  Morgan,  Colo.  

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS,  BRED  FROM 
trap-nested  heavy  laying  stock;  winners  in  pub- 

lic  contest.   John  Tobias,  Wheatridge,  Colo. 

BARRED  ROCKS,  RINGLETS;  84  PREMIUMS, 
34  firsts.    Cockerels,  $3,  $5,  $7.50.    Eggs,  15, 

$3;  30,  $5.     Mattie  A.  Gillespie,  Clay.  Center, 

Kan. 


HAVE  FEW  CHOICE  WHITE  COCKERELS  LEFT, 
$2  to'  $4  each.    Eggs  $1.50  per  setting  of  fif- 
teen.   Quality  Fruit  &  Poultry  Farm,  Manzanola, 

Colo.  

PURE  THOMPSON'S  IMPERL4L  RINGLET  DARK 
cockerels;  grand  breeders,  show  birds.  Eggs 
$3,  $5  setting.     Mrs.  Robert  Simmons,  Severy, 
Sans. 


RINGLET  STRAIN  BARRED  ROOKS,  25  YEARS 
exclusively,  cockerels  with  egg  capacity,  also 
several  choice  cock  birds.    Geo.  Drirmin,  Colum- 
bus, Net. 

WHITE  ROCKS,  LINE  BRED,  HOGAN  TESTED, 
winners  at  Kansas  State  Show.     Choice  cock- 
erels, $5;  satisfaction  guaranteed.     Albert  Heit, 
Parsons,  Kan. 


BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS,  FERTILITY  GUAR- 

anteed.  Parks  strain,  higher  egg  production; 
no  culls;  guaranteed;  $2.50  each.    Albert  Tracy, 

Fort  Morgan,  Colo.  

BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS,  CHICKS.  RING- 

let  exhibition  and  trapnest  strain.  Record  to 
290,  over  LOO  premiums.    Eggs,  15,  $2;  100,  $8. 

A.  G.  Hammond,  Vinland,  Kan.  

SLEDGE'S  PARTRIDGE  ROCKS,  BLUE  RIBBON 

winners  at  Stock  Show  seven  years;  choice  pul- 
lets and  cockerels,  reasonable.  Guaranteed  fertile 
hatching  eggs.  J.  Sledge,  3818  Quitman,  Denver. 
HICKS'  BARRED  AND  WHITE  ROCKS  WON  50 

ribbons  at  recent  Oklahoma  and  Kansas  State 
shows  in  classes  of  300.  Cockerels  and  pullets, 
$2  to  $10.  Write  for  mating  list.  H.  F.  Hicks, 
Cambridge,  Kan.  


HICKS'  BARRED  AND  WHITE  ROCKS  WON  60 
premiums  at  Oklahoma  s-nd  Kansas  State  shows 
In  December  and  January  in  classes  of  300.  Eggs 
£3  and  $5.  Write  for  mating  list.  H.  F.  Hicks, 
Cambridge,  Kan.   


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS. 


PUREBRED  ROSE  COMB  RED  COCKERELS,  $2, 
$3,  $5.     John  Nicholas,  Argonla.  Kan. 

CHOICE  SINGLE  COMB  RED  COCKERELS; 
also  eggs  and  chicks.     Gilford  Ernest,  Rocky 

Ford,  Colo. 


THOROUGHBRED     REDS  —  COCKERELS,  $5; 

prize  winners,  heavy  laying  strain.  Maud 
Waldrop,  717  W.  Topeka,  Trinidad,  Colo. 


ROSE  COMB  REDS  FROM  THE  BEST  BREED- 
ing,  heavy  layers;  pen  1,  15  eggs  $3.50;  pen  2, 
15  eggs,  $2.50.    J.  F.  Williams,  Branson,  Colo. 


ROSE   COMB   RED  COCKERELS   FROM  VERY 
best  laying  strain;  county  fair  winners,  $4  to 

$10.    Mrs.  Higher,  Burns,  Wyo.  

SINGLE  CO  MR  REDS,  STATE  SHOW  AND  CEN- 
tral  Nebraska  winners.     Eggs,  exhibition  nutt- 
ings, 15,  $3.50,  $5;  flock,  15,  $2;  100,  $8.  Cock- 
erels.    Feemster,  York,  Neb. 


B.  O.  COCKERELS.  BRED  FROM  WINNERS  AT 
the  big  shows;  14  silver  r-upx  and  a  bushel  of 
blue  ribbon*.  Eggs,  $10  per  100.  Best  range 
flock  ever  turned  out.  Mrs.  B.  Dougherty,  Nor- 
wich, Iowa. 


S.  C.  REDS- — TEN  YEARS  CAREFUL  MATING 
for  egg  production;  $2  per  15,  $7  per  100. 
fipwlal  mating,  $3  per  15.  Choice  cockerels  from 
$2  to  $5.  L.  A.  Davids,  Henderson,  Colo.,  or  Dr. 
W.  K.  Hchoenleber,  Stockyards,  Denver. 
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 ANCONAS.  

SUPERIOR  LAYERS;  CIRCULAR  FREE.  GOLD- 

en  Rule  Ancona  Farm,  Carrollton,  Mo. 
EXTRA  GOOD  SINGLE  COMB  ANCONA  COCK- 

erels,  $2  each.  Egg/,  15  for  -$2,  or  $6.50  per 
100.     Barred  Rock  eggs  the  'same.    Julia  Ditto, 

Newton,  Kan.     Route  7.  '  

HIGHEST  PEN  SINGLE  COMB  ANCONAS,  NA- 

tional  egg  laying  contest;  pedigreed  cockerels 
and  eggs.     Circular.     Wm.   Scruggs,   Box  600, 

Pomona,  Mo.  

BEAUTY   STRAIN,   CANADIAN   CONTEST  AND 

English  Anconas,  both  combs.  Stock,  eggs, 
chicks.  Roy  Van  Hoesen,  Franklinville,  N.  Y.,  12 
years  publisher  of  Ancona  World,  50  cents  per 
year;  7  years  secretary  of  United  Ancona  Club, 
$2  a  year,  including  magazine;  author  of  90-page 

"History  of  Anconas,"  $1  postpaid.  

 LEGHORNS.  

PURE    BUFF    LEGHORN    COCKERELS,  $1.25; 

trio,  $3.   Jennie  Snelling,  Eckley,  Colo.  

ROSE  COMB  GOLDEN  BUFF  LEGHORN  COCK- 

erels;  winter  layers,  $2.00;  three  for  $5.  H. 
A.  J.  Coppins,  Arnold,  Kan. 

WILSON'S   BUFF   LEGHORNS.   29"  EGG-BRED 
winners.    Write  for  mating  list.    Herb  Wilson, 
Holton,  Kan. 

SINGLE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN  COCKERELS, 
$2;  eggs,  $6  100;  baby  chicks,  $12  100.  Mrs. 
A.  Kamps,  Harvard,  Neb.  

 ORPINGTONS.   

BUFF  ORPINGTON  COCKERELS — TOOK  FIRST 
prize  pen  at  Grand  Junction,  $3.50  to  $5  each, 

15  eggs  $3.    J.  R.  Thomas,  Eagle,  Colo.  

ORPINGTONS  —  PUREBRED  SINGLE  COMB 
Buff  Orpington  cockerels,  $2  up;  eggs  $5  per 
hundred.  Mrs.  George  McAdam,  Holton,  Kan. 
WHITE,  BUFF  AND  BLACK  ORPINGTONS — 
Won  22  prizes  Missouri  and  Kansas  State  fairs, 
Heart  of  Ozarks  show.  Write  for  list  of  winnings 
and  egg  prices.  J.  H.  Gibbs,  Box  153,  Redfield, 
Kan.   -  

 MINORCAS.  

SINGLE  COMB  BLACK  MINORCA  COCKERELS, 
$2.50  each.^  H.  O.  Maranville,  Benkclman,  Neb. 
FOR   SALE — GOOD   ROSE    COMB    BLACK  Mi- 
norca cockerels.    Charles  A.  Welch,  Columbus, 

NetK  j  

SUYDAM'S  SINGLE  COMB  BLACK  MINORCAS. 

Breeding  stock  for  sale;  cockerels.  Have  pul- 
lets in  singles,  trios,  pens  or  by  the  dozen.  Write 
for  prices;  satisfaction  guaranteed.  H.  R.  Suydam, 

4500  Bryant  St.,  Denver,  Colo.  

  BRAHMAS.  

EGGS — SELECT  PEN  LIGHT  BRAHMAS.  W. 
Zabriskie,  Pagosa  Junction,  Colo.  

 COCHINS.  

FOUR  PARTRIDGE  COCHIN  COCKERELS,  $3 
each.    Mrs.  Fred  Prince,  Potter,  Neb.  

 SEVERAL  VARIETIES.  

COCKERELS  —  WHITE  WYANDOTTES  AND 
Buff  Rocks.  James  Henry,  Hatton,  Kan.  

100  W.  L.  AND  B.  R.  LAYING  PULLETS;  R.  L 
R.  cockerels.    1036  S.  Galapago,  Denver,  Colo. 

"1949  COCKERELS,  HATCHING  EGGS,  49  VA 
rieties."  Free  book.    Aye  Bros.,  Box  17,  Blair, 

Nebr.  

68  VARIETIES  FINE  PUREBRED  POULTRY 
stock;  eggs,  chicks;  large  catalog  4c.  A.  Ziemer, 

Austin,  Minn.   

SIXTY   VARIETIES     PRIZE- WINNING  GEESE, 

ducks,  turkeys,  chickens.     Stock  eggs,  cheap. 
F.  Damann,  Farmington,  Minn. 
PUREBRED  BOURBON  RED  TOMS,  25  TO  30 

lbs.,  $10.     White  Leghorn,  Barred  cockerels, 

$2,  $3.    Rosa  Jones,  Speed,  Kan.  

SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOG,  SOUTHWESTERN 

Nebraska  Poultry'  Breeders.     All  breeds,  eggs, 
chicks,  stock.     Emma  Whisenand;  Alma,  Neb. 
ROSE   COMB   WHITE   LEGHORN  COCKERELS, 

$1.25  to  $3  each;  hens,  $1.25  each.  White 
Guineas,  75c  each.    White  Muscovey  ducks,  trio 

L.  H.  Dicke,  Lyndon,  Kan.  

TURKEN—  PART   HEN,    PART   TURKEY;  BIG 

layers;  14-pounders;  dime  for  photos,  prices. 
White  Rocks,  none  better.     Halback  and  Fishel 

strains.    Turken,  West  Plains,  Mo.  

LEADING     VARIETIES — GUARANTEED  FROM 

high  producing  standard  flocks.  Highest  values, 
reasonable     prices.    Circular.     Quality  Poultry 

Products  Farm,  Leavenworth,  Kan.  

GET     ACQUAINTED     WITH     CLAY  COUNTY 

poultry  breeders;  free  directory,  listing  breeders 
of  all  varieties.    Clay  County  Poultry  Association, 

If.  L.  Boge,  Secy.,  Harvard,  Nebr.  

IF  IT   WEARS   FEATHERS   WE   HAVE   IT  OR 

will  get  it  for  you.  Spangled  Hamburgs.  March 
hatch  Barred  Rock  and  White  Wyandotte  pullets. 
Extra  choice  lot  cockerels  priced  right.  Chanip- 
ney's  Poultry  Yards.  2057  S.  Broadway.  Denver. 

300  COCKERELS  FOR  QUICK  SALE— BARRED 
Rock*.  Brown  White  and  Buff  Leghorns,  Co- 
chin, Polish  and  Bantams;  free  circular.  Prices 
from  $2  to  $3  each.  Modliri's  Poultry  Farm, 
Route  2H,  Tnpeka,  Kan.  

J.   A.  TRACY  CO.,  DENVER,  COLO.,   1090  SO. 

Logan,  Phone  South  337, — Wholesalers  to  the 
Colorado  Egg  Circles.  Pay  In  lb.  nbnve  market 
for  countpy  shipments  live  poultry.  We  pay  top 
prices  for  clean  fresh  egg*.  We  offer  high-grade 
baby  chick*  at  prices  below,  ull  charges  prepaid. 
You  cannot  get  better  chicks  at  any  price. 

Per  100.  Per  500.  Per  1000. 

A*HOrted   brolle-«   $13.00  $62.50  $125.00 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorn*   15.00     72.00  145.00 

8.  O.  B.  Leghorns   15.00    72.00  145.00 

Anconas    17.00     82.50  105.00 

Barred  Rocks    17.00    82.60  105.00 

S.  O.  R.  I.  Beds   18.00    87.60  176.00 

R.  0.  R.  I.  Reds   19.00    02.60  185.00 

Hhick  Minorca*    1000     02.60  185.00 

White  Wyandotte*    10.00     02.60  185.00 

White  Rock*    10.00     02.60  186.00 

lliilf  Orpingtons    20  00     97.60  196.00 

Best  strains,  farm  raised,  good  stuff.  You  need 
pay  high  price*  no  more.  If  you  wi*h  chick*  a* 
soon  a*  poNNlhle  send  the  money.  0c  lb.  above 
station  price  for  your  cream.  Ship  eggs,  cream, 
poultry,  to  hi  at  Denver.  Send  chick  orders  di- 
rect to  Fort  Morgan.  J.  A.  Tracy,  Poultrymun, 
Fort  Morguii,  Colo. 


"PREMIER  STRAIN"  R.  I.  REDS,  BOTH  COMBS, 
win  again  as  usual,  both  state  and  district  •  5 
meet.  Stock,  chicks  and  eggs.  Also  "Tom  Bar- 
ron" S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Sevo  Egg  Preserver. 
LaBelle  Poultry  Ranch,  8th  and  Dayton,  Aurora, 
Colo. 


BABY  CHICKS. 


HUNT   FOR   HUNT'S  BABY  CHICKS. 
Hatcherey,  Claflin,  Kan. 


HUNT 


WHITE     ROCK    BABY     CHICKS,    15c  EACH. 

Thrifty  stock.  Mrs.  Arthur  Rief,  Grand  Island, 
Neb. 


QUALITY    CHICKS — LEGHORNS,    10c;  LARGE 
breeds,    13c;    live  delivery     postpaid.  Fleda 
Jenkins,  Jewell,  Kan., 


PUREBRED    CHICKS,    9c   UP;    EIGHT  VARIE- 
ties;  gauranteed;  postpaid.    Catalog  free.  Rex 
Poultry  Co.,  Clinton,  Mo. 


CHICKS — FROM  BIGBONED  ROSE  COMB  RED, 
Hogan  tested,  heavy  layers",  16c  prepaid.  Mrs. 
Alex  Leitch,  Parkerville,  Kan. 


GUARANTEED  BABY  CHICKS — 12  STANDARD 
varieties;    prices   reasonable;   free  catalogue. 

Fike  Poultry  Farm,  Plainville,  Kan. 

WINTER  LAYING  LEGHORN  CHICKS — PEN 
A,  200  eggs  up,  25c  each;  general, flock,  185-egg 

average,   16c  each.     Hoganized  7  years.     D.  C. 

Deringer,  Lajunta,  Colo. 


THOMPSON    STRAIN    RINGLET    ROCK  BABY 
chicks,   12c;     also  good   blood  Single  Comb 
Brown  Leghorns,  10c.    Hatching  season  till  June 
1.    Mrs.  Reube  Wilson,  Melven,  Kan.   


PUREBRED  CHICKS,  BARRED  AND  WHITE 
Rocks,  WTiite  Leghorns,  White  Wyandottes  and 
Black  Langshans,  12c  each  and  up,  postpaid. 

Catalog  free.    Earl  Summa,  Gentry,  Mo. 


BABY  CHICKS  FROM  WINTER  LAYERS,  LEAD- 
ing  varieties;  husky,  vigorous  kind;  new  prices; 
safe  arrival  guaranteed.     Catalog  free.  Sarver 
Poultry  Farm,  Hastings,  Neb.  


SUPERIOR    QUALITY    BABY    CHICKS,    S.  C. 

White  Leghorns,  S.  C.  Reds.  Write  for  cir- 
cular. Belleview  Poultry  Ranch,  244  W.  Belle- 
view,  Box  W,  Littleton,  Colo. 


BABY     CHICKS — PUREBRED.     ALL  LEADING 
varieties  from  best  laying  strains.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.      Send    for    big   illustrated  catalog. 
Loup  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  140,  Cushing,  Neb. 


BABY  CHICKS — ELEVEN  LEADING  VARIETIES. 

Low  prices.  Our  interesting  and  instructive 
catalog  free,  explaining  our  easy  payment  plan. 
Huber's  Reliable  Hatchery,  Dept.  R,  Hiawatha, 
Kan. 


SINGLE  COMB  BARRON  WHITE  LEGHORNS, 
16c.  All  leading  varieties  hatched.  Guaran- 
teed live  delivery.  Taking  orders  now  for  March 
and  April.  Mrs.  C.  F.  White,  N.  Topeka,  Kan., 
Route  4. 


PUREBRED  BARRON  STRAIN  ENGLISH  WHITE 
Leghorns;  extra  selected  heavy  producing  stock. 
Excellent  winter  layers,  $15  per  100.  Ship  spe- 
cial delivery,  parcel  post.  Johnson  Hatchery,  109 
Buchanan  St.,  Topeka,  Kan. 


BABY  CHICKS  FROM  HOGANIZED  STANDARD 
bred  flocks  Barred  Rocks,  White  Rocks,  R.  I. 
Reds,  White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons,  An- 
conas and  White  Leghorns,  from  $10.50  up.  Cat- 
alog.   Sieb's  Hatchery,  Lincoln,  111. 


BABY  CHICKS— LEADING  VARIETIES;  PRICES 
reasonable,  20%  discount  on  orders  before 
April  1  and  April  and  May  deliveries.  Rose  Comb 
Brown  Leghorns  our  specialty.  Circular  free. 
Biven's  Poultry  Farm,  Juniata,  Neb.  


BABY  CHICKS — ALL  LEADING  VARIETIES 
from  heavy  laying  strains,  prepaid;  100  per 
cent  live  delivery  anywhere.  Satisfied  customers 
in  30  states.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send  for 
illustrated  catalog.  Loup  Valley  Hatchery,  Box 
140,  Gushing,  Neb. 


COLUMBIA  HATCHERY,  P.  O.  BOX  1102,  DEN- 
ver,  Colo.  We  can  supply  you  with  any  quan- 
tity of  baby  chicks.  Capacity  10,000  weekly;  17 
varieties;  live  delivery  guaranteed;  parcel  post 
prepaid.  Write  for  prices  and  full  particulars. 
PUREBRED  BABY  CHICKS — PRICES  ARE 
down;  Barred  White  and  Buff  Rocks,  S.  C.  and 
R.  O.  Reds,  White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons, 
S.  O.  Black  Minorcas,  $16  per  100;  S.  O.  White 
Leghorns  and  Anconas,  $15  per  100;  prepaid  par- 
cel  post.     Kansas  Poultry  Co.,  Norton,  Kans. 


PUREBRED  BABY  CHICKS — LEADING  VARIE- 
ties;  popular  strains.  Exhibition  and  brod-to- 
lay  qualities  combined;  special  2*0  per  cent  cash 
discount  extended  to  March  1  only.  Hatch  every 
week;  circular  free.  Anderson's  Farm  Hatchery, 
Juniata,  Neb. 


BABY  CHICKS— HATCHED  FROM  THE  BEST 
Hoganized  laying  flocks  in  Colorado,  and  every 
one  has  a  good  chance  to  live  and  make  you 
money.  Every  one  hatched  in  our  Denver  hatch- 
ery, capacity  88,000  eggs.  Non-freeze  fount*, 
keep  water  warm  and  make  hens  lay  more  eggs. 
Tell  us  your  want*.  The  Denver  Incubator  Co.  & 
Hatchery,  173  S.  Broadway,  Denver.  Colo.  

BUFF  LEGHORN  BABY  CHICKS— MY  TWELVE 
years*  experience  with  the  Butts  bus  fully  dem- 
onstrated to  my  entire  Hatlsfaction  that  they  are 
Just  what  I  call  them — Best  Layers  on  Earth. 
Get  in  on  n  good  thing  and  try  them.  Yon  will 
never  regret  it.  Ohampwy'K  Poultry  Yards,  2057 
So.  Broadway,  Denver. 


CHAMPNHY'S  QUALITY  BABY  CHIX — TO  MY 
many  customers  nnd  prospective  new  ones,  beg 
to  stale  I  mIi. ill  open  the  1922  Neason  about  Feb. 
14,  and  am  prepared  to  book  order*  for  this  or 
later  date*.  Payment  of  10%  of  your  order  se- 
cures booking.  Generally  *peuking,  prices  will 
rule  lower  for  the  coming  hchhoii  ;  the  earliest 
hatch**  will  *ell  at  about  $2  2  for  100  lot*.  My 
chix  will  he  fully  up  to  the  standard  maintained 
during  my  quarter  of  a  century  in  the  poultry 
himiuesn,  and  the  one  word  quality  will  lie  I  In* 
"*logan"  of  all  chlx  sent  out.  I  want  your  IiunI- 
ne*H  on  the*e  line*  and  will  keep  my  end  up. 
Champncy's  Poultry  Yard*,  2057  S,  Broadway, 
Denver,  Colo. 


EflC.S  AND  BABY  CIIFCKS^ 

HUFF  BOOK  HATCHING  EGOS.  EMERY  SMALL, 
WlUwn,  K»n. . 

EGGS     ROSE   OIIMII   It  EDS.      VV.   Zahri  Me,  Pa"- 
gosa  Junction,  Oolo. 


"RINGLET"  BARRED  ROCK  EGGS,  100,  $ 
Mrs.  Lynn  Bailey,  Lyndon,  Kan.   

PUREBRED  WHITE  LANGSHAN  EGGS,  |£ 
Mrs.  Allan  .Smith,  Sterling,  Kan. 


BARRED  ROCK  EGGS  FOR  HATCHING,  $4.5 
hundred.     Roy  Black,  Pauline,  Neb. 

CHOICE  ROSE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN  EGC 
5c  each.     Mrs.  Ed  Kelley,  Dunlap,  Kan. 


PUREBRED  ROSE  BROWN  LEGHORN  EGGS,  $8 
chicks,  $15.    James  Sedlock,  Ord,  Neb. 

EGGS — SELECTED  PEN  OF  S.  C.  BLACK 
norcas.    W.  Zabriskie,  Pagosa  Junction,  Colo, 

EGGS — PUREBRED  LIGHT  BRAHMA,  15,  $1  50 
50,. $4;  100,  $7.    Mrs.  Grace  Buskirk,  l'end" 

Neb. 


WHITE    WYANDOTTE    HATCHING     EGGS,  $ 
setting,    $5    100,    prepaid.     Shedd's,  Auror 

Colo.  

BARKED     ROCK     EGGS— WINNING,  LAYW 
strain;  mating  list.    Sylvan  Miller,  HumboII 

Kan 


DARK,  BRILLIANT  R.  C.  REDS,  BRED  LA  YE" 
chicks,   $16;   eggs,   $6,   100.     Charles  Sigt 

Lucas,  Kan. 


S.    O.    WHITE    LEGHORNS— EGGS,    15,  $1.5 
100,  $0.  Baby  chicks,  100,  $16.  W.  L.  Sto" 

berry,  LaJunta,  Colo. 


BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROOK  EGGS  FOR  HATO 
ing,  $1  per  setting  of  15.    Mrs.  C.  J.  Davids- 
Fort  Lupton,  Colo. 


BARRON'S,    THOROUGHBRED,  HOGANIZED 

C.  White  Leghorn  chicks,  $15;  eggs,  $5  10 
Charles  Sigle,  Lucas,  Kan. 


PUREBRED    WHITE    LEGHORN    EGGS  FO 
hatching.    If  you  want  the  best,  write  me. 

J.  Milehamt  Newton,  Kan. 

EVERLAY  ANCONAS— BRED     FOR  H1GHES 
egg  production;  eggs,  $7  100;  chicks,  $17  10 

Everlay  Farm,  Hale,  Mo.  

FOR  SALE — WHITE  WYANDOTTE  EGGS  FRO 
trapnested  stock.     Mrs.  Mary  M.  Wright, 

2,  Box  314,  Boulder,  Colo.  

PUREBRED  SINGLE  COMB   ANCONA  CHICK 
$18  hundred;  eggs,  $8.    Walter  Pierce,  Cha 
man,  Kan.,  Route  3. 


EXCEPTIONAL  QUALITY  WHITE  WYANDOT 
eggs,  $1  per  setting,  $5  per  100.   Folder  tf 

Richard  Matoush,  Julesburg,  Colo. 

EGGS — PUREBRED    GOLDEN     LACED  WYA 
dotte,  15,  $1.50;  30,  $2.75;  50,  $4.50;  10 

$7.     Mrs.  Nellie  Evans,  Oakdale,  Neb. 

SINGLE  COMB  DARK  BROWN  LEGHORN  EGG 
tested    flock;    "Everlay",.  sires ;    $5.50,  IV 

postpaid.     Mrs.  Harvey  Crabb,  Bucklin,  Kan. 


PUREBRED  BARRED  ROCK  EGGS  FOR  HAT 
ing,  $1  for  15,  $6  for  100.    Also  special 
eggs,  baby  chicks.    R.  D.  Mutz,  Fowler,  Colo. 


EXCELLENT   LAYING    STRAIN    EGGS ;  LIGHT 
Brahmas,  Barred  Rocks,  S.  C.  Reds.  Summer- 
field  &  Skinner,  3817  W.  23rd,  Denver,  Colo. 


LET  US   FILL     YOUR     ORDER     FOR  BAM 

chicks  and  eggs,  13c  and    up.     R.  C.  Ke 
Creech  &  Sons  Hatchery,  Central  City,  Neb. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  BABY  CHICKS  AND  HATCl 

ing  eggs;  Hoganized  stock,  250-egg  strain.  Mr 
H.  L.  Bloomfield.  R.  R.  3,  LaJunta.  Colo. 
EGGS  ^FOR  HATCHING — ROSE   COMB  RHOI 

Island  Reds,  .pulled  for  better  layers;  $1 
15;  $■">  per  100.     W.  D.  Paries,  Shawnee,  " 
BABY  CHICKS,   20c;  EGGS.  8c;  S.  C.  WI 

Leghorn  heavy  laying  strain;  satisfaction 
anteed.  Mrs.  B.  E.  Marvin,  Rt.  3,  LaJunta, 
FOR  SALE — EGGS  FOR  HATCHING;  SEVERJ 

fine  strains.    Write  us  for  prices  and  infor 
tion.    Wiswall's  Poultry  Yards,  1300  Willow 

Trinidad,  Colo.  

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING — ROSE  COMB  RHOI 

Island  Reds  exclusively;  prize  winning,  hear 
laving  strain;  five  pens  mated.  Write  for  mat"  ' 
list-  E.  A.  Miller,  Alma,  Neb. 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN  EGGS 

chicks,  from  winners  at  Nebraska  State  sho 
Three  pens  and  fine  flock;  heavy  laying  sti 
Evergreen  Poultry  Farm,  Exeter,  Neb. 
BUFF  ORPINGTON  EGGS  AND  BABY  CI 

from  our  heavy  laying  and  exhibition 
Also  Ancona  and  S.  0.  Rhode  Island  Reds,_ 
from  exhibition  stock.   Roup  &  Son,  Ames, 
HARRISON'S  EXHIBITION  EGG  STRAINS; 

gle  and  Rose  Comb  Reds.  Breeding  stock 
for  hatching;  baby  chicks.  Get  Red  Bre 
Bulletin.  Harrison  Red  Farms,  College  View, 


S.  O.  WHITE  LEGHORN  EOGS — CHICKS, 

32   prize-winning  birds  with  highest  egg 
duction.     The  kind  you  want.  Request 
list.     Underwood  Poultry  Farm,  Hutchinson, 


QUALITY  WINTER  LAYING  S.  C.  W.  LEG! 

baby   chicks   and   hatching   eggs,  by 
parcel  post.    Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Mat 
free.     Brenna  Poultry  Farms,  Rt.  :i.  Wayne, 


"RYAN'S"  SINGLE  COMB  DARK  BROWN 
horns;   best   blood   lines;    Hoganized;  sat 
tory  shipments  guaranteed.     Eggs,  $f>.."i0, 
$13  per  100,  prepaid.    Ryan's  Poultry  Far 
tralia,  Kan. 


PUREBRED  DARK    BROWN  R.   C.  LEC 
hatching  eggs,  $6  per  100.     Also  baby 
after   March    1,    $13    per    100.  Hogan 
stock.    Booking  orders  now.    Mrs.  Arthur 
Route  1,  LeRoy,  Kan. 


EGGS,   CHICKS — SINGLE   COMB  WHITE 

horns,  bred  for  egg  production.     Eggs,  Mil 
$10   per   100.     Chicks,   March.   $10   100 j  Ap 
$15    loo.      Request,  catalog   for  quantity 
H.  M.  Wells.  Box  297-T,  Auburn.  Neb.  

WHITE  LEGHORN:  EOGS  FOR  HATCHING-; 

Walker's  winter  layers:  bred  to  Geo.  Kerrls' 
300-egg  strain  cocks;  1..  eggs,  *'!;  30,  $3.50; 
50,  $5,  prepaid.    Mr.  and  Mis    Baron  P.  RanueTi 

R.  R.  No.   1,  LaJunta,  Colo. 


GOODWIN'S  BIO  TYPE  S.  C.  WHITE  LK0- 
horns,  winners  in  Utility  Class  at  Colorado 
State  fair  and  Canon  Cit\  show.  Baby  chick*, 
hatching  egg*.  Write  for  nil -'login-.  W.  W.  Good- 
will, Route  2,  Canon  City.  Culo.  . 


SINGLE  COMB  W'Cnws.  THE  KIND  THAT 
produce  eggs  at  least  cost  pci  dozen;  egg*  ■or 
hat' lung  from  our  trap  nested  heavy  laying  strain 
$7  per  bundle. I  Nov,  hooking  outers;  ship  IW- 
where  after  March   I.    A.  C.  l'enry,  LaJunta.  OW 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS.  STANDARD  QUAlj 
Ity:  the  best  winter  laiers  Hatching  egg*  ana 
day-old  chicks  from  yearling  hens  on  free  range. 
Pi  -  reasi.nalil",  I  look  win  order  early.  Wil- 
low Creek   Poultry  Kami.  Uo\   li  -V.    I  ini.ii.  Oolo. 


BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  EGOS  FOR  n\TGH- 

Ing,  from. pens  both  light  and  dark,  $3  -of*? 
nnd  $5  for  30;  from  flock,  $5  per  100 
for   16.     Some  of  Hie  best   birds  I  have  ever  hw 
in   these  Ilea*  nnd   Hocks     Chester   Blunt,  Rt  li 
Oreelev.  Colo.   


WARREN'S  QUALITY  WHITE  ROCKS.  FTSflFl 
strain  direct,  winners  of  lusts  ami  uwcepflltw 
for  live  veai-.  ill  Jewell  i  nniitv.  Breeding  stor 
carefully  w-lci  ted.  "eggs"  and  "liahy  chicks"  Jo 
sale.  Warren's  Iv-lqisn  I'oiiltiv  Farm,  M»IW»W 
Kans. 


WESTERN    FARM  LIFE 


Id 


 EGGS  AND  BABY  CHICKS.  

BAB\      CHICKS — EUtiS     FROM  '".SUPREME" 

Barred  Koeks,  broken  all  contest  records;  pric  es 
■K<ue-t.  i|ujlit>  considered ;  free  infurmutiuii.  Nor- 
man Poultry  Plant.  lli..ts\vurtli,  ill.   

SI.\».LK      COM  B      WHITE      LK«.HOKNS,  VERY 

Urge  t.M'e,  pure  white,  standard  bred;  pens, 
Boganued  -UK  to  2.'>0  egg  type;  breeder  for  seven 
year*.  Npecialty,  heavy  winter  laying  struin. 
Hatching  eggs,  day-old  chick*.     T.  C.  Mountain, 

La  Junta,  Colo.  *  

WALKER'S     WHITE     I.EUHORNS —  SIXTEEN 

years  in  business ;  Hogani/.ed  stock;  breeders 
160  to  2.~ii>  egg  type.  Why  waste  time  and  money 
an  common  stock,  when  our  heavy  laying  strain 
will  start  you  right  at  small  cost.  We  hatch  In 
Dim  keye  mammoth  incubators,  consequently  we 
i  .M  yon  better  cblcks  cheapest  than  those  who 
still  use  old-style  machines.  Chicks,  eggs.  Write 
for  catalog.  Riverside  1'oultry  Farm,  H.  It.  Walker 
&  Sons,  Rural  2,  La  Junta,  Colo.  

Turkeys. 


POR  SALE— EIGHT  MAMMOTH  BUOXZE  MALE 
turkeys,  *»  each,  F.  0.  B.  Wiggins.    The  Nile 
I  .  rmg,  Wiggins,  Colo.  


^BRONZE  TURKEYS,  .NATIONAL  WESTERN  A M) 
INart   of   America    winners.    Brown  Chinese 
Geese.    Cora  OeFrance,  Berthoud,  Colo.  


MAMMOTH   BRONZE  YOUXU  TOMS,  22  TO  :10 
lis.  sl.>  to  *lb,  .lime  aiid  July  hatch.  Hens, 
13   to   -ZU   lbs.,   $10   to  Ifli   each.     Win.  Braves, 
L» -nioyne.  Neb.   


DUCKS  AND  GEESE. 


BUFF  DUCKS — SUMMERSLUPE  FARM,  STILL- 
nater,  Okla.  

LARCE  ORAY  FARM  GEESE,  *8  EACH.  GUS 
Koch,  Hershey,  Neb.   


DUCKS — ROUEN'S,    1'EKINS.    RUNNERS,  MUS- 
rovyF,    Geese,  African,  China,  Toulouse.  John 
Hun,  llettendorf,  Iowa.  


WHITE  CHINESE  GOOSE  EGGS,  40c;  GANDERS, 
9-3,50.     White  Runner  baby  ducks,  eggs.  Vivian 
Anderson,  Oswego,  Kan.  


INCUBATORS. 


WURLDS     BEST     INCUBATORS,  BROODERS 
and  other  poultry  supplies.    Write  for  descript- 
iw  circular.     Rodney  Wuino,  Ames,  Kan.  


QUEEN  INCUBATORS,  QUEEN  COAL  BURNING 
brooder  stoves.  Carbola,  white  wash,  leg  bands, 
f<-i-d  hoppers  and  water  fountains.    Write  for  cir- 
•  ulflr  and  complete  description.     G.  R.  McClure, 

Mi-l'herson,  Kan.  

>  □  DENVER  INCUBATORS  WILL  HATCH  EV- 
eiy  egg  any  other  machine  will  hatch,  besides  some 
others  won't  hatch.  The  price  is  right,  the  serv- 
ice right,  and  the  incubator  is  right.  Colony 
Brooders — Hot-Blast,  coal  burning  brooders,  or 
Sol-Hot  oil  burning  brooders,  will  raise  your 
chicks  to  perfection..  The  Denver  Incubator  Co. 
k  Hatchery,  173  S.  Broadway,  Denver,  Colo. 


POULTRY  REMEDIES. 


BORAX'S  GAPE  REMEDY,  25c,  GUARANTEED. 

Agents  wanted.  Doran  &  Hicks,  1274  Everett 
Ave,   Louisville,  Ky.  


REA  BABY  CHICK  TONIC,  PREVENTIVE  AND 
cure  for  white  diarrhea,  drapes,  leg  weakness; 
guaranteed;    price   $1;    send    for   circular.  Rex 

Poultry  Remedy  Co.,  Fremont.  Iowa.  

MIX  YOUR  OWN  EGG  PRODUCER,  HEALTH 
tonic,  lice  killer,  etc.  Better  quality,  trilling 
cost.  Ingredients  obtainable  everywhere.  Seven 
money-making  preparations  worth  dollars,  free. 
Enclose  stamp.  Hunter,  1525  Baker,  Detroit, 
Mich.   


LIVE  STOCK 


CATTLE. 


REGISTERED     HEREFORD     BULLS — DOMI5TO- 
Anxiety  bred.     Priced  to  sell.     Mrs.  Mattie 
Flowers.  Moriarty,  N.  M. 

MILKING  SHORTHORN  BULLS    FOR    SALE  — 
Priced  very  reasonable.     W.  B.  Patrick,  R.  F. 
D.  <i,  Denver'  Colo. 


AYRSH1RES — FEDERAL    ACCREDITED,  PURE- 
brcd,  bull  calves  cheap.    Dr.  F.  S.  Schoenleber, 

Stockyards,  Denver.  ' 

RANGE  BULLS — REGISTERED  HEREFORDS 
and  Shorthorns;  reasonable  prices.  The  Lowell 
Purebred  Cattle  Co.,  Union  Stock  Yards,  Denver. 
HEREFORDS  FOR  SALE — THE  BIG  STRONG 
vigorous — raised  out  of  doo"s  and  Anxiety-bred 
kind.  A  well  marked  bunch  of  these  yearling  bulls 
are  ready  for  service  now.  Can  you  use  any  of 
theme    J.  O.  D.  Ranch,  Aroyc,  Colo. 


I  HAVE  FOR  SALE  SOME  TOPPY  BULLS,  ST. 

Lambert  breeding  on  dam's  side  aud  Majestic 
on  sire's  side.  Ready  for  service.  You  can't  beat 
these  animals  for  herd  headers  Write  me  for  full 
particulars.  If  you  have  the  money  I'll  price 
them  so  we'll  do  business.    Hugh  Vaughn,  Kirk, 


HORSES. 


A.  S.  McCABE,  YOAKUM, _  TEXAS,  SAYS:  "I 
had  a  fine  young  horse  with  the  worst  case  of 
fistula  I  ever  saw,  and  after  using  Hutchison's  Big 
Bead  Liniment,  he  is  completely  cured.  1  -also 
r.nd  ;t  good  for  side  bone  and  can  recommend  it 
to  be  the  best  liniment  on  the  market."  Hutch- 
ison's Big  Head  Liniment  is  guaranteed  to  cure 
"fistula,  poll  evil,  splint,  spavin,  sweeny,  ring-bone, 
scratches,  and  will  remove  wind  galls  and  sit- 
fasts.  Send  flOc  in  stamps  for  bottle  by  return 
mail;  satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 
Hutchinson  Medicine  Co.,  Texarkana,  Texas. 

 HOGS.  

ORION"  CHERRY  KING  15TH  BOARS  OUT  OF 
Defender  sows  will  put  extra  dollars  in  your 
hog  lot.      The  price  is  right.    J.  O.  D.  Ranch, 
Aroya,  Colo.  


THREE  THOROUGHBRED  HAMPSHIRE  BOARS, 
farrowed    Sept.    7.     Marked   right.    Will  ex- 
change one.    John  M.  Mischkc,  R.   3,  Loveland, 

BLUE    HOGS— ACTUALLY    BLUE   IN  COLOR, 
large,  giow thy  and  prolific.    (Greatest  show  hog 
bred.     Mention  this  paper  for  discount.  The  Blue 

Bog  Breeding  Co.,  Wilmington,  Mass^  

dfAMOLS   EDGEMOOR   DUROO   JERSEY  YEAR- 
WRtvtC  gilts,  average  400  pounds,  bred  to  cham- 
pion boar  for  spring  farrow;  also  open  spring  gilts 
of  exceptional  type.    The  results  of  many  years' 
Gpeful    breeding.     W.   H.   Marshall,   Rt.    3,  Lit- 


HELP  WANTED 

RAILWAY  MAIL,  GOVT.  CLERKS  AND  CAR- 
.  firm;  experience  unnecessary.  Write  for  par- 
JkvJars  of  esams.    Mokane  Institute,  Dept.  A-20, 


17,  WILLING  TO 
is,  $135  (traveling 
ent,  151  St  Louis, 


>ING  BY  MAIL — TAKE  AD- 
orig  evenings;  easy  to  learn; 
le%«on  free.  Steven-)  Point 
leveri-.  Point,  Wis. 


WANTED— MEN,  WOMEN.  OVER  17,  COMMENCE 
$90  to  tl.;..  month.  Raise  to  tlttO.  U.  K. 
Government1  steady  positions.  Short  hours;  paid 
vacations;  pleasant  work.  Common  education  suf- 
ficient. Write  immediately — today — for  free  list 
positions  now  open.  Franklin  Institute,  Dept. 
W125,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


FARMS  AND  RANCHES 


SACRIFICING  34,  aO  OR  120 — GEORGE  WOR 
tha m,  Worland,  Wyo. 


FARMS  WANTED— SEND  FULL  DESCRIPTION. 
Win.  11.  Hughes.  Middle  Granville.  N.  Y.  


WANTED — GOOD    PAPER   FOR    EQUITY  FINE 
improved  87.    George  Wortlium,  Worland,  Wyo. 
OKLAHOMA  FARMS — WRITE    FOB   FREE  AG- 
ricultural  booklet.    Board  of  Commerce,  Shaw- 
nee, Okla.   


CASH  BUYERS  WANT  FARM,  SPRING  DELIV- 
ery,  from  owners  only.     R.  A.  MoNown,  834 
Wilkinson  Bldg.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


WANTED — TO  HEAR  FROM  OWNER  OF  GOOD 
ranoh  for  sale.     State  cash  price,  full  partic- 
ulars.  D.  F.  Bush,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


I   WANT  FARMS  AND  LAND  FOR  CASH  BUY- 
ers;  will  deal  with  owners  only.    R.  A.  Mc- 
Nown,  334  Wilkinson  Bldg.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


WANTED— TO   HEAR   FROM    OWNER  HAVING 
farm  for  sale;  give  praticulars  and  lowest  price. 
John  J.  Black,  :t:<rd  Street,  Chippewa  Falls,  Wis. 


SELL  YOUR  PROPERTY  QUICKLY  FOR  CASH, 
no    matter   where    located.      Particulars  free. 
Real  Estate  Salesman  Co.,  Dept.  11,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


SELL,  BUY  OR   EXCHANGE,   FARM   OR  CITY 
property,   quickly,   no   matter  where  located. 
Circular  "G"  free.  Farm  Sales  Bureau,  Barry,  HI. 


RIO    GRANDE   VALLEY     TEXAS  IRRIGATED 
farms  grow  oranges,  corn,  alfalfa;  fine  climate; 
will     consider     exchanges.     Lingenbrink,  1454 
Pierce  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  


400-ACRE  RANCH  IN  ROUTT  COUNTY,  200 
acres  bottom  land  under  irrigation;  cuts  400 
tons  hay;  200  mesa  land,  can  be  irrigated;  $8,000 
set  buildings,  modem;  water  from  spring  in  house 
and  barn,  electric  lights,  R.  R.  station  and  post- 
office  on  place.  Will  sell  all  or  in  160-acre  lots. 
If  sold  together  will  take  small  ranch  or  city  res- 
idence property  in  exchange.  Correspondence  so- 
licited.    E.  A.  Brooks,  Brooks  ton,  Colo.   


DO  YOU  WANT  A  HOME  IN  A  RICH  VALLEY 
near  Spokane,  on  three  trans-continental  rail- 
roads? Where  soil  is  good,  rainfall  ample,  sum- 
mers cool,  winters  moderate.  The  kind  of  stump 
land  that  pays  to  clear,  where  a  farmer  with 
$1,500  can  hope  to  succeed.  Timothy  and  clover 
green  eight  mouths  in  year;  natural  dairy  country; 
land  cheap;  ten  yearly  payments  at  6  per  cent. 
Humbird  Lumber  Company,  Box  D,  Sandpoint, 
Idaho.  ' 


SEEDS 


ALFALFA  SEED,  95  PER  CENT  PURE,  $7  BG., 
sacks  free,  track,   Concordia.     Geo.  Bowman, 
Concordia,  Kan. 


SCARIFIED  SWEET  CLOVER  SEED,  8c  PER  LB. 

Sacks  and  sample  free.  Herman  Moeller,  Cavour, 
S.  Dak. 


PURE  PEDIGREED  GOVERNMENT  INDORSED 
broom  corn  seed.    Write  Fanning  Broom  Corn 

Seed  Co.,  Oakland,  HI.  

LONG'S  "GARDEN  SECRETS"  (17,000  WORDS) 
free.      Delightfully   different;    mighty  helpful. 

Jesse  D.  Long,  Boulder,  Colo. 


LARGE    WHITE-BLOSSOMED   SWEET  CLOVER 
seed,  just  milled;  price  10c  per  lb.  plus  sacks. 
Elliott  Ranch,  Strasburg.  Colo. 


TRIANGLE  GRIMM  ALFALFA  SEED,  $42.70  PER 
cwt.     Fields  state  inspected.     Sample  on  re- 
quest.   "Triangle  Ranch,  Cottonwood,  S.  D. 


WHITE    BLOSSOM     SWEET     CLOVER  SEED, 
hulled  and  recleaned  $5  bushel,  and  unhulled 
*3  bushel;  sacks  free^  Gus  Koch,  Hershey,  Neb. 


RED  RIVER  SEED  POTATOES,  EARLY  OHIOS, 
Irish    Cobblers;    Minnesota    grown,    $1.75  per 
bu.,  Nebraskas,  $1.50.     Henry  Korgan,  Hastings, 
Neb. 


HUBAM   CLOVER,    GREATEST  BEE  PASTURE 
ever  discovered;  extra  fine  seed,  guaranteed  gen- 
uine, re'leaned,  scarified,  $1  a  pound,  postpaid 
Holsclaw.  Montrose,  S.  Dak.  


MARQUIS  SPRING  SEED  WHEAT  FOR  SALE — 
Champion  for  all  classes  at  International  Wheat 
Show.  Tests  64  lbs.  to  the  bushel.  Average 
45  bushels  to  the  acre.  John  M.  Davis,  Watkins, 
Colo. 


THE  BETTER  WAY  TO  KNOW  A  RELIABLE 
house  is  to  let  their  customers  tell  vou  about 
the  satisfactory  results  cf  our  seeds;  almost  any 
gardener  around  Denver  w  ill  testify.  Can't  we  also 
serve  and  please  you?  The  Rock  Mountain  Seed 
Co.,  Denver,  Colo.  


DROUTH  RESISTANT  CROPS — IF  YOU  ARE 
interested  in  improved  varieties  of  crops  that 
give  good  yields  in  the  driest  years,  write  for  my 
descriptive  price  list  of  pedigreed  field  seeds  from 
the  Highmore  Experiment  Farm.  Edgar  IfcFad- 
clen,  Webster,  S.  D. 
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ANCONAS  for  Profit 

The  fellow  who  wears  the  BROADEST  SMILE  and  the  BIGGEST  BANK  ROLL  nowadays 
is  the  ANCONA  MAN.  Never  before  has  there  been  so  many  folks  taking  up  POULTRY  a%  si 
BUSINESS  PROPOSITION,  and  the  CENTER  of  INTEREST  is  the  S.  C.  ANCONA — the 
greatest  business  hen  ever  known, 

Dont  take  our  word  for  it,  we  Invite  yon  to  do  as  many  others  are  doing,  TRY  THEM 
OUT  with  any  other  breed  on  earth.  No  matter  what  fowl  you  are  now  breeding,  TRY  S.  C. 
ANOONA8  BESIDES  THEM  and  be  convinced  just  as  we  were  a  tew  years'  ago  that  H.  C. 
ANCONA  is  the  BIGGEST  LITTLE  MONEY  MAKER  of  the  age. 

THE  PUBLIC  WANTS  THEM — Are  you  In  a  position  to  supply  the  demand  in  your 
territory?  If  not,  write  us.  We  will  mail  you  our  free  catalogue,  giving  you  valuable  infor- 
mation concerning  the  breed,  our' methods,  and  our  strain  of  trap-nested  and  pedigreed  An- 
conas — the 

Leading  Exhibition  Strain  of  the  West 

JUST  WON  AT  THE  NATIONAL  WE8TERN — First  cock,  first  hen,  first,  second  and 
third  cockerels,  and  first  and  second  pullet*.    No  pens  entered. 

Our  strain  is  bred  for  EGGS  by  the  only  reliable  method — the  TRAP  NEST. 

BABY  CHICKS  AND  HATCHING  EGGS  in  any  quantity,  at  PRE-WAR  PRICES.  We 

can  sell  you  QUALITY  chicks,  us  low  as  most  hatcheries  sell  chicks  from  bought- up  market 
eggs  of  unknown  quality.   Book  orders  at  once,  and  avoid  being  disappointed. 

Great  Western  Poultry  Farm 

BoxF.  Rocky  Ford,  Colo. 


T>  A  ff~y  Fifteenth  Annual 
M-*f\.MJ  L  Jio.ik  your  ordei  with  us.  All 
■  .  VHf^VQ  leading  varieties  from  best 
^*M*M%*MliD  selected  Hogardzed  flocks. 
The  kind  that's  bred  to  lay.  With  years  of  ex- 
perience at  the  business  and  the  proper  equip- 

Qhelton  Poultry 

Alcott  Sta.,  Denver 


meat  to  meet  your  re- 
quirements we  can  give 


Write    for  price  list. 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorns 


200  heavy  winter 
winter  eggs  in  Nov., 
the  market  for  $411. 
teed  Fertile.  Day-Old 
feed.  Profit,  $340.11. 

THE  ORDWAY 
J.  Schleining. 


laying  pullets  lay  9,887 
Dec,  Jan.  Eggs  sold  to 
70,  with  $71. 6o  worth  of 
Chicks.  Prices  on  request. 
.  Hatching  Eggs,  Guaran- 
POULTRY  FARM, 

ORDWAY',  COLO. 


J.  R.  WILSON'S  S.  C.  REDS 

Were  Winners  of  the  Blue  1921  at  National 
Western,  State  Fair,  Pikes  Peak  and  Denver 
Championship  Shows.  Also  first  prize  Cock- 
erel at  State  Fair,  was  first  prize  Cockerel  in 
Utility,  at  Denver. 

EGGS,    BABY    CHICKS,  COCKERELS. 
4501  SOUTH  BROADWAY 
Phone  Englewood  494W.  Denver,  Colo. 


MOD  CCnC  Most  Profitable  pure-bred 
DnCCUO  Northern  raised  chickens, 
ducks,  geese,  turkeys.  Fowls,  eggs,  Incubators 
at  reduced  prices.  29th  year.  Largest  plant. 
Large  valuable  poultry  book  and  catalog  free. 
R.  F.  NEUBERT  Co.,  BM853Mukito.  Mils, 
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Write  Your  Advertisement  Here 

and  mail  to 

Western  Farm  Life,  Denver,  Colo. 

Rate:  5c  per  word  per  insertion,  if  the  ad  is  run  four  or  more  times. 
Our  short  time  rate  is  "c  per  word  per  insertion. 

(  o-.int  Initials  and  Abbreviations  as  Words. 


Use 

This 

Form 

-It 

Saves 

Delay 


\*o.  vrordn  In  add .  «   No.  times  to  run . 

Amount   endowed   Classification  

Name    R-  F.  D  


Box  . 


PontofScc    State  

Mail  today  and  70a  will  fee  In  time  for  the  next  issue. 


Come  In  and  Get  a 
Copy  o£  this  Big  FREE 
Poultry  Book 

We  want  every  poultry  raiser 
in  this  vicinity  to  have  a  copy 
of  DARLING'S  new  poultry 
book.  Written  by  a  former 
Government  expert,  it  tells 
all  about  the  feeding  methods 
of  famous  poultry  men  and 
how  they  use 

MEAT  CRISPS 

to  increase  their  poultry  prof- 
i  ts.  It  tells  how  to  make  your 
hens  lay  all  winter  long.  How 
to  start  the  pullets  laying 
early.  How  to  produce  fertile 
eggs  for  hatching.  How  to  make 
ycurchicks  grow  bigger  and  faster. 
Come  in  and  get  your  copy  of  this 
valuable  book  today 
—  it's  free. 

Western  Agents: 
ROMOCO 
POULTRY 
FARM, 
Littleton,  Colo. 


JS"    A'o.  204 


g^jfjjfflH.fi.lilllll! 


Lice-Proof  Nests 


Get 
from 
20  to  50% 
more  Ef/g9, 
bare  healthier 
bens, make  more 
money  with  tbc£s 
lasting  and  Sanitary 
KNUDSON.Galvanized 
Steel  Lice  Proof  Neata.  6C.00O 
in  use.   Costs  less  than  wood. 
Unlimited  guarantee.  Semes'  aaa 
Off  car  and  interesting  literature.  Also  prices  on  1 
Fountains,  Brood  Coops  and  other  poultry  appliances. 
WRITE  TODAY!  Box  S«6 

SEAMAK-SCiUBIE  KETAL  BOMS  CO..  SLJsseph.  Muwf 


today  fee  gp,rlil 

n  Pool  try 


/  ^jVSEASOIS 

JTT?rV-y  ^3r3L>  1982 

Customers  report  pullets  lay  all 
winter.  20  varieties  to  select  from. 
l.OOt  HteUeti  via  prepaid  p^rcsi  post 
safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Pleased  eoa- 
tomers  in  every  state.  19th  season. 
Catalog  FREE. 
MILLER  POULTRY  FARMS 
605  LANCASTER,  SCO. 


Shipman's  S.  C.  Reds 

Were  winners  of  2d  and  4th  cockerels  at 
Denveer  show.  Dec,  1921,  also  winning  6th 
and  8th  t-ockerels  at  Nat.  West.  Poultry  Show, 
Denver,  Jan.  1922.  Setting'  eggs,  $5  and  $3. 
Also  Aneoua  setting  eggs,  from  1st  pea  cock- 
erel at  Denver  Show,  Dec.  1921,  $2  and  in- 
setting-    Baby  Chicks. 

W.  F.  SHIPMAN. 
Rt.  2,  Box  686.  Edgewater,  Colo. 


WESTERN    FARM  LIFE 


March  1,  1922. 


Farmers'  and  Stockmens'  Exchange 


Advertisements  will  be  inserted  in  this  department  for  7c  per  word;  four"-. or  more 
consecutive  insertions,  5c  a  word  each  insertion.  Remittances  can  be  made  by_  postoffice 
money  order  or  personal  check.  Every 


in. 


ure  and  initial  counts  as  one  word.  Guaranteed 
•ulation  55,00*0  copies  each  issue.   Send  us  a  trial  advertisement   Write  for  proof  show- 
how  these  columns  pay  advertisers. 


For  Poultry  and  Additional  Classified  See  Pages  18  and  19. 


SEEDS — (Continued  from  Page  19.) 


SCARIFIED  WHITE  BLOSSOM  SWEET  CLOVER 
seed,  $7.50  per  cwt.    Superior  to  medium  red 
for  hay  pasture  and  fertilizer.    Reference,  State 
Bank.     R.  H.  Lyman,  Verona,  N.  Dak. 


GUARANTEED  CLOVER,  $5  BUSHEL;  ALFALFA, 
$6;  Red  Clover,  $10;  Grim  Alfalfa^  $15;  Su,- 
dan,  $2;  Timothy,  $2.50;  Orchard  Grass,  $20 
cwt.;  sacks  free.  Reliable  Seeds,  Salina,  Kan. 
ALFALFA  SEED,  COMMON,  17c  LB.;  GRIMM, 
40o  lb.;  all  highest  quality,  bright  as  gold,  free 
of  noxious  weeds;  guaranteed  99.5%  pure,  91% 
growth.  Samples  free.  Wm.  Uttermann,  Seeds- 
man, Grand  Junction,  Colo.  


HEAD  LETTUCE  SEED,  GENUINE  LOS  AN- 
geles  (Mountain  Iceberg) ;  best  commercial  va- 
riety; ounce,  35c;  %  pound,  $1.10;  pound,  $3.30 
prepaid.  Catalog  free.  Long  Seed  Co.,  Boulder, 
Colo.   


NURSERY  STOCK 


EVER-BEARING  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS;  VERY 
fine  plants,  priced  right.     Write  for  circular. 
Boulder  Strawberry  Gardens,  Route  2,  Box,  113, 
Boulder,  Colo. 

EVERBEARING  STRAWBERRIES  —  GUARAN- 
teed,  thoroughbred,  pedigreed  plants  that  grow 
and  bear  fruit.  Free,  descriptive  circular,  price 
list  and  culture  directions.  J.  S.  DeHaas,  5573 
Pecos,  Denver,  Colo.   


QUALITY    FRUITS   AND   ORNAMENTALS  FOR 
Western  planters;  1922  Bargain  Catalogue  free. 
Satisfaction   guaranteed.     Hutchinson  Nurseries, 
Kearney,  Neb.  


SAVE  AGENTS'  COMMISSIONS — BUY  DIRECT 
— We  have  complete  stock  of  fruit,  shade  and 
ornamental  trees,  vines.     Send  us  your  list  for 
prices.     Northern    Colorado   Nursery   Co.,  Fort 

Collins,  Colo.  

THE  CLARK  SEEDLING  STRAWBERRIES  HAVE 
made  .Hood  river  famous  as  a  strawberry  grow- 
ng  district.  Have  made  more  money  for  the  grow- 
ers than  any  other  strawberry  grown  on  the  Pacific 
Coast.  There  is  a  reason.  Oregon  Champion 
Uooseberries,  large  or  small  lots.  Write  for  prices, 
rt'.  R,  Gibson  &  Son,  Rt.  2,  Hood  River,  Oregon. 
rREES  AND  SEEDS — REDUCED  PRICES  ON 
our  quality  nursery  stocks  and  wholesale  plant- 
ers' prices;  northern  grown  tested  garden,  flower 
and  field  seeds  at  low  prices;  send  today  for 
catalogue  full  of  valuable  information  on  culture 
sf  plants.  Box  W,  Wichita  Nurseries  &  Seed 
House,  Wichita,  Kan. 


LUMBER 


FIR  LUMBER,  MILLWORK,  RED  CEDAR  SHIN- 
gles,  fence  posts,  from  mills  to  you.    Send  bill 
for  delivered    prices.     Lansdown,    Box  909M, 

Everett,  Wash.  

RED  CEDAR   SPLIT   POSTS     DIRECT  FROM 
shipper;  prices  low.      Let  us  name  delivery 
prices.     Send  lumber  bill  for  estimate.  Stock 
guaranteed.     Kirk  Company,  Tacoma,  Wash. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


TOBACCO. 


CHOICE  TOBACCO — CHEWING,    20    TO  25c; 

smoking,  10  to  20c  per  pound.  '  Milo  Allen, 
Downing,  Mo.  


KENTUCKY  HOME-SPUN  SMOKING  TOBACCO, 
mild  and  sweet,  10  lbs.,  $1.50;  20  lbs.,  $2.75. 

Tobacco  Growers'  Union,  Lynnville,  Ky.  

JOIiACCO— KENTUCKY'S  PRIDE.  EXTRA  KINK 
chewing,  10  lbs.,  $3.25.       Mild  smoking,  10 

It,.  ,  $2.7.-/.     Fanners'  Club.  Mayliclfl,  Ky.  


HOME-SPUN  TOBACCO — MILD   AND  MELLOW 
chewing  and  smoking,  5  lbs.,  $1.50;  15  lbs., 
$3.75.  Pigeon  Roost  Tobacco  Co.,  Sedalia,  Ky. 


i'OBACCO — KENTUKY     FINEST  HOME-SPUN, 
chewing,  10  lbs.  $3.10;  smoking,  10  lbs.  $2.60; 
20  lbs.,  $4.50.     Producers'  Exchange,  Mayfield, 
Kf.  


KENTUCKY   FINEST  NATURAL   LEAF  CHEW- 
ing  tobacco;   10  lbs.,  $3;  smoking,  10  lbs., 
$1.85;  20  lbs.,  $3.50.    Producers  Exchange,  May- 
Beld,  Ky. 

LEAF  1 


0CO,  THREE  YEARS  OLD;  PAY 
i  and  postage  when  received.  Chew- 
1.50;  smoking,  0  lbs.,  $1.  Farmers 
71,  Hawesville,  Ky.   


ing,  5  »*».,  $1.50;  e 
Grange  No.  71,  Ha 
KENTUCKY  LEAF  TOBACCO — 3  YEARS  OLD, 
nature  cured.  Don't  send  a  penny,  pay  for  to- 
bacco and  postal  on  arrival.  Extra  fine  quality 
chewing  or  smoking,  10  lbs.  $3;  medium  quality 
■moking,  10  lbs.  $1.25.  Farmers'  Union,  D22, 
Hawewville,  Ky.  

w  INVENTIONS. 


INVENTIONS  WANTED — CASH    OR  ROYALTY 
for  ideas.    Adam  Flither  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  204, 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


RECORD  Y0UR  INVENTION — SEND  FOR  FREE 
"Inventor's  Handbook."    Send  sketch  or  model 
lor  free  opinion  as  to  patentability.    O.  E.  Fceney 
fc  Co.,  27-42L  LeDrolt  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

 FARM  IMPLEMENTS.  

FOR  SALE — LOT  OF  WOVEN  HOG  WIRE,  JOHN 
Deere  manure  spreader;  nearly  new.  Twin  City 
16 — 30  Tractor  and  plows.  Harold  Kotncr,  Broom- 
Held,  Oolo. 


ARMY  GOODS. 


SALVAGE     AND     SURPLUS   SALE   OF  ARMY 
goods.  Denver  Army  Store,  14  43  Larimer  St., 
Denver.   Write  for  price  list.  


GROCERIES,  MEATS,  ETC. 


SEND  FOR  OUR  WHOLESALE  WEEKLY  PRICE 
lists;  it  will  keep  you  posted  on  the  rock-bot- 
tom prices,  and  will  help  you  save  from  25  to  40 
per  cent  on  your  supplies.  Stock  Growers  Whole- 
sale Supply  Co.,  1523  19th  St.,  P.  O.  Box  1442, 
Denver,  Colo. 


TIRES. 


FORD  TIRES,  $6.50— EXAMINE  AT  OUR  Ex- 
pense.   Catalog  free.     Kiernan  &  Co.,  White- 
water, Wis. 


BIG  MONEY  IN  THE  TIRE  PROTECTOR  MAN- 
ufacturing   business.      Write   for  particulars. 
Tire  Protector  Mfg.  Co.,  Tulsa,  Okla.   


WATCHMAKING. 


BIG  BEN,  BABY  BEN,  ANY  OLD  ALARM, 
Sometimes  balks  on  the  dear  old  farm. 

Send  it  with  a  dollar  to  the  "Eye  Time  Store," 
We'll  return  it  promptly,  better  than  before. 

719  Santa  Fe  Drive.     Opticians,  Watchmakers, 

Jewelers. 


BUTTER  WRAPPERS. 


GUARANTEED  BETTER  BUTTER  WRAPPERS — 
100,   60c;   250,  $1.50;    500,  $2.50;  1,000, 
$4.25,  printed  to  order.  Home  Specialty  Co.,  Mid- 
dleton,  Idaho. 


PATENTS. 


PATENTS— BOOKLET  FREE.  HIGHEST  REF- 
erences.  Best  results.  Promptness  assured. 
Send  model  or  drawing  for  examination  and  opin- 
ion. Watson  E.  Coleman,  Patent  Attorney,  624 
F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C.  


KODAKS. 


LUSTRE  PRINTS — NOTHING  BETTER  FOR  KO- 
dak   pictures.    Sample   roll   finished   for   2  5c. 
Free  mounting  corners  with  each   order.  Reed 
Studio,  Norton,  Kas. 


TANNING. 


LET  US  TAN  YOUR  HIDE — COW  AND  HORSE 
hides  for  fur  coats  and  robes.  Cow  and  steer 
hides  into  harness  or  sole  leather.  Catalog  on 
request.  The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Co.,  Roches- 
ter,  N.  Y.  


LAND  ATTORNEY. 


MRS.  MARY  WOLFE  DARGIN,  LAND  ATTOR- 
ney,  1810  Stout  St.,  Denver,  ex-Register  U.  S. 
Land  Office,  Denver,  will  personally  answer  your 
land  questions.  State  your  question  plainly  and 
enclose  $1  for  reply. 


TRAPPERS'  POISON. 

GOES'  LIQUID  POISON  CAPSULES  KILL  FUR 
animals  on  spot;  sixteenth  season  in  market; 
excellent  results;  first-class  testimonials.  Free  cir- 
cular, when  mentioning  this  paper.  Edmund  Goes, 
Milwaukee,  Wis.    Station  E. 


HONEY. 


HONEY — PURE  EXTRACTED,  10  LBS.  $2,  PRE- 
paid  inside  600  miles.    J.  P.  Lindahl,  Greeley, 

Colo. 


"THEBE8TO  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  HONEY," 
none  better;  satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money 
back;  five-pound  can,  postpaid  $1.50.  ,  Send  re- 
mittance with  order.  Write  for  price  on  large 
quantities.  The  Colorado  Honey  Producers  Asso- 
ciation, Denver,  Colo. 


ADDITIONAL  CLASSIFIED 
PAGES  18  AND  19. 


Maple  Shade  Farm  Polands 

WEANLINGS   AT  $20  EACH. 

Pairs  and  trios  not  akin.  Sires:  Peter  The 
Giant,  Peter  the  First,  N.  C.  Ranger.  Dams: 
By  Buster  of  the  Clan,  Liberator,  Emancipator, 
Ott's  Giant.  Long  Joe. — Bred  Gilts  Immune, 
Registered.  F.  O.  B.  Sarcoxie,  Mo. 
W.  W.  PELSITR,  Cnrthafte,  Mo.  Rt.  3. 


THE  The  Name 

I  ^tCttg/Z*  "Cut tpr'u1* 

 -"^      „on  Serums,  Vaccines 

and  cflggrcssins  Bi'gnifies,  Made  by  The  La  bora, 
tory  that  Knows  How."  Twenty-five  years  of  con« 
ecientious  endeavor  in  one  line  count  for  something. 

The  Cutter  Laboratory 

Berkeley       (U.  S.  License)  California 


FORDS  run  34  Miles 

on  Gallon  of  Gasoline 

Wonderful  new  carburetor.  Guaran- 
teed  to  reduee  gasoUno  bills  from 
one-half  to  one-third  and  Increase 
power  of  motors  from  30  to  60%. 
start  easy  In  coldest  weather. 

Sent  on  30  DAYS'  TRIAL 

Fits  any  car.  Attach  yourself.  Fords 
make  an  high  as  34  miles  to  gallon.  Other  cars  show 

?iroDortlonatcBavlng.  Hend  make  of  car  and  take  advan- 
age  of  our  special  30-day  trial  offer.  Agent*  Wanted. 

AIR  FRICTION  CARBURETOR  CO. 
3305  Madia**  Siraet  Daytan,  Ohl* 


WINDMILL  PRICES  REDUCED 

For  the  second  time  this  year  the  prices  of  the  Auto-oiled 
Aermotor  have  been  reduced.  We  are  glad  to  give  our 
customers  the  benefit  of  the  lower  costs  of 
raw  material,  and  of  every  other  saving  which 
our  enormous  output  enables  us  to  make.  At 
the  present  low  prices  of  Aermotor  goods  there 
is  no  reason  why  anyone  should  postpone 
buying.  You  can  now  buy  an  8-foot  Auto-oiled 
Aermotor  and  heavy  33-foot  tower  for  $92.00  f.o.b.  Chicago. 
Prices  of  all  other  sizes  are  proportionately  low.  Why  climb  a 
tower  to  oil  an  old  windmill  when  the  self -oiling  Aermotor,  whic 
runs  for  a  year  with  one  oiling,  can  be  bought  at  such  low  prices? 

Wriu  today   A  VDMaTVPaflll*  f<A  Chicago  DesMoinek 

„ular  iUlifliYlU  IiFI\  tU«  KujuaaClly  UlnocapoUs  Caklu* 


Dairy  Business  and  What  the 
Future  May  Bring. 

(Continued  from  Page  -4.) 
from  1,701,000,000  pounds  in  1919, 
which  represents  the  inroads  made 
by  the  margarine  industry.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  true  that  our  but- 
ter production  is  insufficient  for  our 
home  needs  and  that  we  are  again  im- 
porting butter. 

Factory  cheese  production  in  1909 
was  311,126,317  pounds.  Ten  years 
later  it  was  412,000,000  pounds.  In- 
creased consumption  of  cheese  seems  to 
be  a  probable  development  of  the  com- 
ing years.  The  American  people  do  not 
appreciate  cheese  as  do  the  West  Euro- 
peans. Our  consumption  is  about  4 
pounds  per  capita  annually,  while  the 
Danes  eat  12,  the  British  10,  and  the 
French  and  Hollanders  8  pounds.  Since 
cheese  preserves  a  larger  share  of  the 
food  value  of  milk  than  does  butter 
manufacture,  conditions  which  favor  a 
food  economy  program  should  help 
cheese. 

Dairy  Conditions  in  Europe. 

Exchange  of  both  butter  and  cheese 
between  countries  declined  decidedly, 
and  European  countries  furnished  only 
about  10  per  cent  of  the  cheese  import- 
ed in  Europe  and  only  50  per  cent  of 
the  butter.  In  the  case  of  butter,  war 
rations  were  in  effect  in  many  countries, 
so  that  total  requirements  were  greatly 
reduced.  In  England  only  1  to  \xk 
ounces  a  week  were  allowed  up  to  the 
end  of  1920,  or  about  4  pounds  a  year, 
whereas  pre-war  consumption  was  esti- 
mated at  18  pounds. 

The  demand  for  condensed  milk  for 
army  use  was  enormous  and  European 
exporting  countries  only  furnished  10 
per  cent  of  the  amount  imported  into 
Europe. 

These  conditions  revived  the  waning 
export  cheese  trade  of  the  United  States 
until  66,000,000  pounds  were  sent  abroad 
in  1917,  butter  exports  rose  to  about 
25,000,000  pounds,  and  the  condensed 
milk  export  balance  which  in  1913  was 
14,696,000  pounds,  rose  to  836,356,000 
pounds  in  1919. 

The  ravages  of  war  caused  the  de- 
struction of  many  dairy  cattle  in  France 
and  Belgium,  and  brought  about  such  a 
scarcity  of  foodstuffs  that  herds  were 
necessarily  reduced  and  the  production 
of  the  remainder  decreased.  As  a  result 
the  supplies  available  for  expoi't  were 
greatly  reduced.  Denmark's  butter  sur- 
plus decreased  from  around  200,000,000 
pounds  to  about  80,000,000  pounds,  and 
Holland's  cheese  surplus  decreased  from 
about  150,000,000  pounds  to  one-fifth  of 
that  amount. 

Returning  to  Pre-War  Conditions. 

During  1920  there  were  many  signs 
of  a  return  to  the  pre-war  status  in  the 
international  trade  in  dairy  products. 
The  United  States  became  again  a  but- 
ter importer.  Cheese  exports  were 
small,  forecasting  an  early  return  to  the 
importing  column,  and  condensed  milk 
exports  decreased  over  50  per  cent.  Eu- 
rope will  struggle  back  to  her  feet  as 
a  dairy  producer,  although  the  drouth 
during  the  past  summer  and  shortage 
of  feed  for  the  winter  will  delay  the 
process  till  another  year.  At  the  same 
time  there  will  be  a  gradual  return  to 
normal  consumption  of  dairy  products 
abroad.  Food  restrictions  will  be  re- 
moved and  economic  recovery  will  slow- 
ly restore  the  buying  power  of  Euro- 
peans. Russia  will  be  years  in  return- 
ing to  the  butter  exporting  basis  where 
she  was  in  1913. 

Dairymen  Can  Meet  Competition. 

In  the  coming  years  there  is  likely 
to  be  more  or  less  steady  pressure  from 
foreign  dairy  products,  especially  but- 
ter, and  to  a  lesser  extent  cheese,  to 
enter  our  markets.  The  countries  on 
the  other  side  of  the  world  will  not  drop 
out  of  the  struggle  for  trade  without  a 
contest.  European  countries  owe  money 
to  our  government  and  will  try  to  pay 
with  goods,  among  which  butter  and 
cheese  may  figure.  Denmark  may  be 
able  to  develop  a  special  butter  market 
here  on  the  score  of  high  quality. 

At  home,  there  is  an  opportunity  to 
increase  consumption  of  dairy  products. 
Also  the  struggle  between  the  marga- 
rine and  butter  interests  will  go  on. 
Dairymen  must  recognize  that  there  are 
produced  in  the  United  States  and  else- 
where enormous  quantities  of  vegeta- 
ble oils  which  are  entirely  wholesome 
and  which  have  as  much  energy  value 
as  butterfat,  though  not  the  growth- 
producing  value  for  the  young.  They 
can  be  handled  in  production  and  man- 
ufactured with  less  opportunity  for  con- 
tamination than  butter.  It  is  inevitable 
that  these  oils  will  be  consumed  in  part 
as  human  food. 

In  brief,  the  competition  from  butter 


substitutes  is  likely  to  become  more  keen 
rather  than  less  so.  To  meet  it,  im- 
provement must  be  made  in  the  average 
quality  of  market  butter.  It  is  said 
that  only  5  per  cent  of  creamery  butter 
grades  as  "extras,"  only  10  per  cent  as 
"good  firsts"  or  better,  and  40  per  cent 
falls  below  a  score  of  88. 

The  value  of  the  vitamin  content  of 
butter  needs  constant  retelling.  Unfor- 
tunately, these  important  but  elusive 
substances  can  neither  be  seen,  smelled 
nor  tasted,  and  a  moderate  deficiency 
does  not  lead  to  an  immediate  collapse, 
so  that  it  is  not  surprising  that  plenty 
of  people  are  ready  to  take  the  chance 
if  the  cheapness  of  the  substitute  is  an 
attraction. 

Relative  Values  of  Milk  Cows. 

The  chart  shows  the  rise  and  fall  in 
the  value  of  dairy  cows  over  a  period 
of  50  years.  The  average  price  a  head, 
as  reported  by  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  has  been  mod- 
ified by  Dun's  index  numbers  of  whole- 
sale prices  to  eliminate  variations  in  the 
buying  power  of  the  dollar.  The  high 
and  low  points  show  when  dairy  cows 
have  been  either  high  or  low  in  price 
compared  with  other  commodities.  They 
do  not  coincide  very  closely  with  the 
periods  of  profit  and  loss  in  the  dairy 
business,  which  usually  have  swings 
covering  shorter  periods  of  time.  Obvi- 
ously, the  man  who  starts  in  when  cows 
are  cheap  relative  to  other  commodities 
is  likely  to  be  much  better  off  than  the 
man  who  acquires  his  herd  when  dairy 
cows  are  relatively  high-priced. 

The  line  in  this  chart  shows  a  decided 
upturn  in  1921,  although  dairy  cow 
prices  have  bee  \  and  still  are  declining. 
Wholesale  prices  generally,  however, 
have  declined  '<  ven  more,  so  that  the 
value  of  the  dairy  cow  in  terms  of  other 
things  is  higher  than  it  was  a  year  ago. 


Combine  Beet  Growing  With  Live- 
stock Production. 

(Continued  from  Page  3.) 
the  community  around  Ft.  Morgan.  On 
the  Jewelfield  Dairy  farm  there  is  one 
of  the  best  dairy  barns  in  Colorado,  also 
two  silos,  one  of  stave  construction  and 
the  other  concrete.  They  are  of  350 
tons  capacity  and  about  thirty-five  acres 
of  corn  went  into  them  last  fall.  The 
dairy  cows  are  Holstein,  purebred  and 
grade.  The  exceptionally  well  developed 
condition  of  the  young  heifers  is  indica- 
tive of  the  value  of  silage  and  alfalfa  as 
a  ration  for  growing  out  dairy  heifers 
into  big  rugged  cows  with  large  capa- 
city for  turning  feed  into  milk  and  but- 
terfat. 

Ten  acres  of  cornstalk  land  will  go 
into  beets  this  year  and  will  be  covered 
with  manure.  Beets  also  will  go  in  on 
a  field  which  produced  thirteen  tons  to 
the  acre  under  very  adverse  conditions 
last  year.  J.  E.  Jewell",  the  owner,  stated 
that  he  felt  sure  under  favorable  con- 
ditions the  yield  would  have  been  eight- 
een tons  to  the  acre.  He  is  firmly  con- 
vinced that  dairy  farming  can  be 
worked  out  much  more  extensively  ir 
this  section  and  become  a  most  profita- 
ble adjunct  to  beet  production  in  bring- 
ing larger  returns  from  the  farm  busi- 
ness as  a  whole. 

E.  J.  Leonard  is  another  farmer  on 
smal.  farm  near  town  who  believes 
the  dairy  industry  and  is  doing  what  h 
can  to  develop  dairy  interest  and  par 
ticularly  along  the  line  of  woi'king  ou 
some  method  of  finding    an  assure 
profitable  outlet  for  the  milk  produce 
There  are  two  small  creameries  in  ope 
ation  in  Fort  Morgan  now,  one  a  co- 
operative.  The  possibility  of  enlarging 
this  and  developing  cheese  making  as 
another  means  of  getting  milk  on  the 
market  profitably  is  being  considered. 
The  officials,  of  the  sugar  company  are 
showing  great  interest    in  anything 
which  will  tend  to  make  farm  produc- 
tion more  profitable  and  particularly 
along  lines  that  will  help  make  beet 
growing  a  permanent  industry  on  a 
profitable  basis  in  connection  with  other 
naturally  associated  lines. 


Income  Tax  Returns  Due. 

Income  tax  returns  are  due.  The  last 
day  of  grace  for  the  filing  of  the  re- 
turns is  March  15,  and,  according  to 
the  United  States  internal  revenue  of- 
ficer, Frank  M.  Howbert,  a  penalty  will 
be  imposed  on  all  who  are  late  in  filing 
returns.  "Not  more  than  50  per  cent  of 
the  number  of  returns  filed  before  this 
time  last  year  have  been  received,"  said 
Howbert. 


A  well  kept  farm  account  book  will 
tell  the  individual  farmer  more  about 
what  is  wrong  with  his  business  than 
all  the  farm  conferences  in  the  world. 


March  1,  1922. 
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Dairying  and  Hog  Raising 

All  letters  regarding  commercial  and  technical  features  of  dairy  farming 
and  hog  production  promptly  answered.  Address  all  communications  to 
Dairy  Department,  Western  Farm  Life,  Denver,  Colorado. 


Are  You  Drudge  or  Scientist? 
Too  many  farmers  regard  milking 
cows  as  drudgery.  To  the  real  dairy- 
man milking  time  is  the  harvest  time, 
when  he  can  obtain  a  return  for  labor 
invested.  The  point  of  view  depends 
on  whether  the  milking  bam  is  a  sweat 
shop  or  a  laboratory,  whether  the  dairy- 
man is  a  mere  drudge  or  a  skilled  work- 
er, whether  his  herd  is  an  eyesore  or 
his  pride,  his  herd  bull  a  sire  of  which 
to  be  proud,  or  a  mere  scrub  and  an  ab- 
omination. To  the  drudge,  dairying  is 
a  gamble,  while  to  the  skilled  worker 
who  uses  his  brains  as  well  as  his  hands 
it  is  an  interesting  and  profitable  busi- 
ness. 

"If  the  dairyman  is  a  scientist,'  says 
J.  E.  Dorman,  in  charge  of  the  western 
office  of  the  Dairy  Division,  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  "his  barn  is  a 
laboratory  or  manufacturing  plant, 
where  every  cow  is  a  unit  that  must 
show  efficiency  or  be  eliminated.  The 
science  of  dairying  consists  in  the  study 
of  effects  of  feeds  on  the  production  of 
cows,  and  in  observing  the  results  of 
different  methods  of  handling  the  cows 
in  order  to  determine  the  best  method 
for  economical  production,  also  in  the 
breeding  and  development  of  heifers 
that  are  more  efficient. than  their  dams, 
and  in  the  handling  of  the  products  so 
that  it  will  be  a  pure  and  safe  food. 

"The  business  side  of  dairying  in- 
cludes the  keeping  of  production  rec- 
ords of  each  cow  and  her  heifers,  and 
cost  of  production  records  to  check  up 
on  the  efficiency  of  the  animal  as  well 
as  on  the  feed.  From  the  knowledge 
gained  through  such  records  the  busi- 
ness dairyman  knows  the  value  of  his 
herd  sire.  He  knows  whether  it  pays 
to  grow  or  buy  certain  feeds,  and  how 
to  improve  the  efficiency  of  his  herd 
and  keep  down  overhead  expenses.  It 
also  involves  the  marketing  of  the  prod- 
ucts to  get  maximum  returns  and  the 
buying  and  selling  of  livestock. 

"There  is  no  permanent  place  in  dai- 
rying for  the  man  who  will  not  apply 
scientific  and  business  principles  to  his 
herd  of  cows.  Of  all  branches  of  agri- 
culture dairying-  is  the  most  complex 
and  exacting.  It  requires  a  high  degree 
of  skill,  patience  and  application.  Yet 
no  other  branch  of  agriculture  can  give 
greater  satisfaction  and  profit  if  prop- 
erly managed." 

Holstein  Wins  Milking  Contest. 
The  milking  contest  at  the'  National 
Western  Stock  show  this  year  was  won 
by  a  Holstein,  Medanhurst  Lenore, 
owned  by  Gray  &  Leonard,  of  the  Arap- 
ahoe Holstein  Farm,  Denver,  with  a 
record  of  342.6  pounds  of  milk  and 
15.783  pounds  of  butterfat;  no  handi- 
cap. The  test  lasted  four  days  and 
eleven  animals  of  various  breeds  were 
entered.  Others  in  the  money  were: 
Johanna  Colantha  Korndyke  de  Kol  2nd, 
Holstein,  owned  by  Lee  Gaisei-,  Denver, 
second,  with  281.8  pounds  milk  and 
9.587  pounds  butterfat,  with  a  handicap 
of  25.4  pounds  on  account  of  her  youth; 
a  Milking  Shorthorn  owned  by  the  Pine 
Valley  Dairy  &  Farms  Company,  Colo- 
rado Springs,  third,  with  319.98  pounds 
milk  and  11.618  pounds  butterfat,  no 
handicap;  a  Holstein  owned  by  Colo- 
rado Agricultural  college,  fourth,  with 
257.3  pounds  milk  and  8.267  pounds  but- 
terfat, handicap  33.9  pounds. 


Sowing  Rye  in  Spring. 
Dry  land  dairymen  are  hard  put  for 
summer  pasture  for  their  cows.  Even 
those  who  have  enough  short  grass  pas- 
ture find  it  does  not  last  long  enough 
nor  produce  enough  for  a  good  milk 


Color  Your  Butter 


"Dandelion  Butter  Color"  Gives  That 
Golden  June  Shade  and  Costs 
Really  Nothing.  Read! 

Before  churning  add  one-half  tea- 
spoonful  to  each  gallon  of  cream 
and  out  of  your  churn  comes  butter  of 
Golden  June  shade  to  bring  you  top 
prices.  "Dandelion  Butter  Color"  costs 
nothing  because  each  ounce  used  adds 
ounce  of  weight  to  butter.  Large  bottles 
cost  only  35  cents  at  drug  or  grocery 
stores.  Purely  vegetable,  harmless, 
bieets  all  State  and  National  food  laws 
Used  for  50  years  by  all  large  cream- 
eries. Doesn't  color  buttermilk.  Ab- 
solutely tarteless. 

Wells  &  Richardson  Co.,  Burlington,  Vt 


cow  to  get  a  day's  ration  without  trav- 
eling so  much  that  she  has  nothing  left 
for  milk  production.  Some  farmers  in 
Elbert  and  Douglas  counties  have  been 
planting  winter  rye,  either  Petgus  or 
Rosen,  in  the  spring.  They  turn  on  the 
stock  when  the  rye  is  about  8ix  inches 
tall  and  find  that  it  will  carry  two  an- 
imals to  the  acre  for  ninety  days.  Rye 
planted  in  the  spring  will  not  joint  and 
produce  grain  as  it  does  normally  when 
planted  in  the  fall.  The  pure  seed  of 
these  varieties-  is  scarce  and  farmers 
desiring  to  try  this  method  of  getting 
some  summer  pasture  on  dry  land 
should  make  their  plans  early.  The 
county  agents  can  be  looked  to  for  help 
in  locating  seed. 


Handling  Sows  at  Farrowing  Time. 

Proper  feeding  and  handling  of  brood 
sows  up  to  farrowing  time  is  half  the 
battle,  but  it  is  still  possible  to  lose 
pigs,  sometimes  whole  litters,  because 
of  faulty  practices  at  this  time.  It  is 
not  safe  to  depend  on  straw  stacks, 
manure  piles,  or  any  old  place  the  sow 
may  hunt  out  for  herself  when  farrow- 
ing time  arrives.  -  Elaborate  quarters 
are  not  necessary,  but  each  sow  should 
have  a  well  sheltered  pen  6x8  or  7x7 
feet,  with  a  small  quantity  of  dry  bed- 
ding for  the  nest.  Everything  should 
be  thoroughly  clean  for  many  of  the 
baby  pig's  ills  are  contracted  from  the 
filth  in  its  quarters.  Placing  a  guard 
rail  around  the  pen  8  or  9  inches  from 
the  floor  will  nearly  always  mean  the 
saving  of  a  pig  or  two,  particularly 
with  gilts.  These  rails  should  be  nailed 
solidly  in  place.  Their  purpose  is  to 
permit  the  young  pig  caught  at  the 
sow's  back  as  she  lies  down  to  slip  un- 
der the  rail  instead  of  being  crushed 
against  the  wall. 

The  man  who  wants  to  be  extra  good 
to  his  sows  is  nearly  always  tempted 
to  feed  too  much  at  farrowing  time  and 
while  the  pigs  are  young.  Nothing  at 
all  but  water  for  the  first  twenty-four 
hours  should  be  the  rule.  A  very  little 
bran  may  be  added  to  the  water.  Very 
little  feed  should  be  given  the  first  two 
or  three  days,  and  it  should  be  of  a 
cooling  and  laxative  nature. 

Increase  the  feed  very  gradually. 
Heavy  .feeding  stimulates  the  produc- 
tion of  more  milk  than  the  pigs  need 
and  trouble  will  follow.  By  the  time 
the  pigs  are  two  weeks  old  the  sows 
usually  can  be  fed  all  they  will  eat  and 
there  is  no  cheaper  way  to  put  gain  on 
a  young  pig  than  to  feed  the  sow  enough 
of  the  proper  geeds  so  she  will  have  an 
abundance  of  milk  for  the  pigs.  Plenty 
of  fresh  clean  water  is  as  essential  as 
good  feed. 

With  the  present  outlook  in  the  hog 
market  the  man  with  a  few  good  sows 
bringing  pigs  now  may  consider  himself 
fortunate  and  it  would  be  poor  policy 
to  lose  part  of  his  pigs  through  lack  of 
proper  attention  at  farrowing  time  and 
while  the  pigs  are  young. 


Pasture  for  Dairy  Cows. 

At  no  other  time  of  the  year  and  un- 
der no  other  conditions  do  dairy  cattle 
produce  butterfat  and  milk  so  cheaply 
as  during  the  pasture  season.  This  is 
always  looked  forward  to  as  a  time  of 
cheap  and  efficient  production.  The 
great  difficulty  is  the  scarcity  of  pas- 
ture. The  day  of  the  wild  pasture  has 
gone  forever  in  the  irrigated  sections 
and  as  yet  there  are  far  too  few  good 
tame  pastures  established.  Dairymen 
are  beginning  to  feel  the  need  of  pas- 
tures and  many  are  wondering  whether 
they  cannot  have  good  pastures  suit- 
able for  carrying  enough  cows  tc  make 
it  pay. 

A  good  pasture  should  cai'ry  from 
one  and  a  half  to  two  animals  to  the 
acre.  There  is  no  reason  whatever  why 
pastures  capable  of  carrying  that  many 
and  more  cannot  be  established  and 
kept  up,  in  fact,  made  to  become  more 
productive  from  year  to  year  under 
proper  management.  D.  Warnock.  & 
Son  of  Larimer  county  have  a  twenty- 
five  acre  tame  pasture  which  carries 
three  animals  to  the  acre.  R.  G.  Max- 
well of  the  same  county  has  a  pasture 
which  was  first  seeded  twenty-one  years 
ago  this  spring  and  it  seems  to  be  get- 
ting better  every  year.  Chas.  V.  Owens 
seeded  six  acres  three  years  ago  in 
April  and  the  same  summer  run  twen- 
ty-six mature  animals  on  it.  Others 
could  be  mentioned  who  have  proven  in 


Divide  the  price  o/aDe  Laval 
by  its  years  of  service  gss\ 
for  its  real  cost,  ^vpf?  f 


THAT  the  best  is  the  cheapest  in 
the  long  run  in  doubly  true  of  the 
Dc  Laval  Cream  Separator. 
Divide  the  price  of  a  De  Laval  by  the 
years  of  use  you  will  receive— there  are 
thousands  in  use  from  ten  to  twenty 
years,  and  even  twenty  to  thirty  years 
is  not  unusual  —  and  you  get  a  yearly 
cost  that  is  much  lower  than  that  of  any 
Other  separator  you  can  buy. 

During  all  these  years  of  use  the 
De  Laval  will  skim  with  the  utmost 
efficiency;  it  will  save  instead  of  waste 
cream;  it  will  pay  for  itself  over  and 
over,  and  return  you  the  greatest  cash 
income. 

That's  why  there  are  more  than 
2,500,000  in  use  the  world  over. 

Furnished  with  hand,  power  or 
electric  drives:  told  only  through 
agents;  and  if  desired,  on  such 
terms  that  it  will  pay  for  itself. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Company 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 
165  Broadway    29  E.  Madison  St.   61  Bealt  Street 


Sooner  or  later  you  will  use  a 

De  Laval 

Cream  Separator  and  Milker 


Prices  Slashed 
This  Is  the  Year 

Save  time  and  money.    Let  us  ship  you 
a  Martin  on  trial.    Makes  and  cleans  all 
ditches  down  to  4  feet  deep  at  one-tenth 
former  cost.  Works  in  any  soil,  wet  or  dry. 
Horse  and  tractor  sizes.    All-steel,  ad- 
justable,  reversible.   Will  go  close  to 
fences  or  on  hillsides  or  level  ground.  No 
breakage,  no  repairs.    Lasts  a  lifetime. 
We  want  a  chance  to  send  the  Book  of  the 
Martin  and  a  list  of  users  near  you.  Write 
Owensboro  Ditcher  &  Grader  Co.,  Inc. 
Box  708    -  Owensboro,  Ky. 

Stock  Carried  at  Denser,  Colo.    Distributors  to  All  Western  Slates 
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05>  Jrmmhxm, 

Upward  CREAM 

_  -SEPARATOR 

On  trial.  Easyrunning-.easilycleaned. 
Skims  warm  or  cold  milk.  Different 
from  picture  which  shows  larger  ca- 
pacity machines.  Get  our  plan  of  easy 

MONTHLY  PAYMENTS 

and  handsome  free  catalog.  Whether 
dairy  is  large  or  small,  write  today. 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO.  ^ 
Box  7100  Bainbridge,  N.  Y.  SL 


B i £  >f o? vey  Boring  wells 


Have  water  on  your  own  tarm. 
Id  spare  time  make  wells  for  your 
neighbors.  It  means  $1UOO  extra  in 
ordinary  years,  double  that  in  dry 
years.  No  risk — no  experience  needed. 

Outfits  for  Getting  Water  Anywhere 

Earth  augers,  rock  drills  and 
combined  machines.  Engine 
or  horse  power.    Write  for 
easy  ttrms  and  free  catalog. 
LISLE  MFG. CO.. 
Ttov  74"    Clarinda,  lo-srn 


Army  Auction  Bargains 

NEW  rope  lariat  with  snap  $1 .00 
Armyknapsack.75op  j  Saddles  $6.50  Dp 
LUGER  pittol  $21.50  I  Cal.  30  rifle  $16.50 

FuU  »et  Army  steel  letters  and  figures.  $1.00. 
15  acres  crmy  goods.  Ulostrated  cata.off 
for  1922  -372  pages- -including  lull  and  bit;hl> 
interesting  Information  (specially  secured)  or  all 
World  War  small  arms,  mailed  60  rents.  Oreo 

lar  18  pages  10  cents   Established  1BS5. 
FRANCIS  BANNERMAN  SONS,  501  Broadway,  N.Y. 


Farmers,  Trappers — Attention 

LET  US  TAN  YOUR  HIDES  AND  FURS  into 
useful  articles,  such  as  robes,  coats,  rugs,  mit- 
tens, caps,  fur  sets  or  any  kind  of  leather. 

If  you  prefer  selling.  ..  n.l  vour  furs  to  us  for 
full  market  value.  WRITE  TODAY  for  FREE  fur 
price  list,  tannins;  price  list  and  shipping  tags. 
The  Bismarck  Hide  &  Fur  Co. 
Bismarck.  Tt.  D. 


FREE! 

SAMPLE 
TOMAKE 

JilM 

SOLUTION 


A  Better 
Disinfectant 
and 

DIP 


lit  a 
Handier 
Form 


Just  fill  out  and  mail 
the  coupon  below,  and 
we  will  send  you  a  sample 
cube  of  Tarx — absolutely 
free  and  postpaid.  Whenyoa 
get  it  dissolve  cube  in  a  gal- 
lon of  water  making  one  gal- 
lon of  the  strongest  and  best 
disinfectant  you  ever  used. 

TARX 

Solidified  Coal  Tar 

destroys  lice,  ticks  and  all 
vermin.    Will  not  freeze — 
keeps  indefinitely.  Makes  any 

strength  solution  you    need.   ^"v'V.a 

Gives  you  more  for  your  money  aa  jfe-lg.- 
you  pay^nothing^f or  bottles.barrehi 


or  cans.  No  f  reigtat  to  pay  on  factor;  ,» 
wster.  No  leakage,  do  breakage.  J^J 
Easily  ehipperi  anywhere.  Pot  up  ^T&v 
In  B  lb.  package  divided  into  160  c> 
cubes — enough  for  150  gallons     #0  _V_J 
of  strong  potation.  Aek  year  ir 
druggist  for  Tarx.  Writs     f  Cj<p    /  . 
for  free  book  and  money    Q  v  -e* 
saving  prices.  Agents  ■*> 
wanted. 

Tin  Chemical  Co. 

Peoples  Gas  Bids.  4£ 
<«  caictso  j**?* 
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8 -Inch 

TensionShears 

THE   KIND   THAT   DON'T  GET  DULL 

Will  cut  anything  from  wet  tissue 
to  the  heaviest  cloth. 

This  high-grade  shear  is  equipped  with  a  spring 
tension  attachment  that  keeps  them  always  sharp, 
and  also  makes  it  possible  to  adjust  them  to  cut  any- 
kind  of  material.  Every  housewife  will  appreciate 
this  feature  as  she  knows  how  annoying  it  is  to  try 
to  cut  out  different  kinds  of  materials  with  a  dull 
pair  of  shears  that  cannot  be  adjusted.  These  shears 
are  made  of  the  best  carbon  steel,  which  insures 
strength,  and  an  "always  sharp"  keen  cutting  edge. 


Free 


a  pair  of  these  shears  given  absolutely 
FREE,  postage  paid,  with  a  two-year 
subscription  to  Western  Farm  Life. 
Subscription  may  be  new  or  renewal. 


USE  THIS  COUPON. 


Western  Farm  Life,  Denver,  Colo.: 

Gentlemen — Enclosed  herewith  find 

11.00  for  which  please  send^nT  }  WESTERN 
FARM  LIFE  for  tvro  years,  and  send  me, 
postage  paid,  the  8inch  Tension  Shears. 


Name    Ill 

Post  Office   

R.  F.  D   State 


their  farm  practice  that  the  best  of 
tame  pasture  can  be  established.  The 
agricultural  college  mixture  is  the  one 
now  most  commonly  used  in  starting  a 
tame  pasture.    It  is  as  follows: 

Orchard  grass,  15  pounds;  awnless 
brome  grass,  15  pounds;  meadow  fes- 
cue, 10  pounds;  timothy,  6  pounds;  yel- 
low sweet  clover,  4  pounds.  On  low- 
lying  wet  soils  reduce  the  orchard  grass, 
adding  more  timothy  and  some  redtop. 
Heavy  seeding  is  necessary  to  get  a 
heavy  sod  established  early.  A  perfect 
stand  is  required  to  make  a  satisfac- 
tory pasture,  therefore  it  will  pay  to 
give  careful  attention  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  seedbed  and  the  details  of 
seeding.  The  college  recommends  seed- 
ing with  a  light  cover  crop  to  be  re- 
moved as  soon  as  cut.  It  also  advises 
cutting  for  hay  the  second  season,  de- 
ferring pasturing  until  the  grasses  are 
well  sodded  before  turning  in  the  stock. 
Hogs  and  horses  can  safely  be  pastured 
on  alfalfa.  In  the  higher  altitudes  tim- 
othy and  alsike  clover  make  a  good  pas- 
ture mixture. 

There  is  no  better  time  than  when 
grain  and  other  feed  crops  are  low  in 
price  to  put  some  land  down  to  grass. 
During  the  war  period  many  acres  of 
productive  grass  land  were  plowed  up 
to  grow  grain.  This  has  created  a 
shortage  of  pasture  all  over  the  Mis- 
sissippi valley  states  where  grass  had 
become  a  very  important  factor  in  pro- 
ducing livestock  and  livestock  products 
cheaply.  The  farmer  in  an  irrigated 
country  can  establish  a  tame  pasture 
much  more  easily  than  the  farmers  who 
have  to  depend  upon  the  rainfall  in  get- 
ting a  start.  It  is  simply  necessary  to 
learn  what  grasses  to  plant,  just  what 
methods  of  preparation  are  best  ana 
how  to  get  dependable  seed.  Getting 
worn  land  into  grass  is  nature's  most 
effective  way  to  restore  such  lands  to 
virgin  condition.  Developing  pastures 
is  a  fundamental  soil  building  principle 
in  farming  practice  which  must  event- 
ually be  worked  out  in  every  farming 
section  where  it  is  at  all  feasible.  In 
Larimer  and  Weld  counties  there 
are  already  enough  tame  pastures  to 
convince  the  most  skeptical  that  prof- 
itable pastures  are  practical.  The  coun- 
ty agents  are  offering  to  help  in  loca- 
ting seed,  having  it  tested  for  germ- 
ination and  give  the  details  of  the  best 
practices  which  have  been  tried  out  in 
getting  pastures  started.  It  is  none  too 
early  to  begin  making  the  necessary 
preparations  to  seed  down  some  land  to 
grass. 

Three  cents  worth  of  labor  and  mate- 
rials per  acre  used  in  spraying  oat  seed 
for  smut  will  bring  an  increase  of  three 
bushels  of  oats  per  acre. 

Better  seed  makes  bigger  crops. 


Inject  Hogs  in  Flank. 

The  old  method  of  injecting  hogs  in 
the  ham  or  shoulder  for  cholera  pre- 
vention has  been  in  disfavor  for  several 
years.  Complaints  from  killers  are  still 
being  made,  however,  that  the  practice 
has  not  been  changed  by  many  who  im- 
munize hogs  against  cholera.  Infection 
frequently  follows  injection  of  serum 
resulting  in  deep  abscesses  in.  the  hams 
and  shoulders  which  reduces  the  meat 
value  of  the  valuable  parts  of  the  car- 
cass. The  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  long  advised  inject- 
ing the  serum  in  the  flank  or  between 
the  front  legs,  where  there  is  loose  con- 
nective tissue  that  readily  absorbs  se- 
rum. 

In  making  an  axillary  injection  the 
front  legs  should  be  spread  apart  so  as 
to  stretch  the  superficial  muscles  be- 
tween the  legs,  and  the  needle  should 
be  directed  so  as  to  avoid  the  muscles 
of  the  shoulder. 

It  is  desirable  to  make  the  injections 
at  a  point  that  will  make  drainage  easy 
should  an  abscess  form.  Serum  should 
never  be  injected  into  a  mass  of  fatty 
tissue,  as  it  is  not  sufficiently  absorpt- 
ive.   Although  the  serous  membrance 


lining  in  the  abdominal  cavity  takes  up 
serum  readily,  abdominal  injections  are 
not  recommended  because  of  the  danger 
of  puncturing  the  internal  organs  with 
the  needle  or  of  carrying  infection  into 
the  cavity. 

Small  pigs  and  shoats  up  to  80  pounds 
in  weight  may  be  held  up  by  the  hind 
legs,  with  the  forefeet  resting  on  the 
ground,  and  the  injection  made  into  the 
loose  tissue  of  the  flank.  A  pig  so  held 
is  in  a  good  position  for  the  taking  of 
temperature,  cleansing  the  area  of  op- 
eration, and  making  the  injection. 
Farmers'  Bulletin  834,  which  has  been 
recently  reprinted,  contains  full  infor- 
mation regarding  hog  cholera  and  the 
methods  of  control. 


Learn  How  to  Feed  Milk  Cows. 

How  to  feed  milk  cows  in  order  to 
obtain  maximum  profits  will  be  a  fea- 
ture of  the  discussions  at  the  "Dairy 
Day"  meetings  being  put  on  by  the 
Colorado  &  Southern  railroad  in  co- 
operation with  the  Colorado  Agricultu- 
ral college  and  the  Colorado  Dairy  coun- 
cil. Milk  cows  can  not  produce  profit- 
ably unless  fed  properly.  Beginners  in 
dairying  frequently  fail  in  getting  the 
most  out  of  their  cows  because  they  do 
not  understand  how  to  combine  the 
feeds  they  have  or  how  to  buy  feeds 
that  are  the  most  enonomical  milk  pro- 
ducers. It  is  possible  for  one  man  to 
obtain  a  profit  from,  a  herd  of  cows 
while  another  with  cows  of  equal  ca- 
pacity will  lose  money  because  of  fail- 
ure to  follow  proper  feeding  and  han- 
dling methods.  It  is"  always  in  the  in- 
terests of  economical  production  to  use 
farm-grown  feeds  to  the  fullest  extent 
possible.  But  sometimes  knowledge  of 
how  to  combine  these  feeds  and  the 
relative  qualities  of  the  different  kinds 
to  use  makes  the  difference  between 
success  and  failure. 

How  to  mix  and  combine  the  various 
feeds  available  into  the  best  sort  of  ra- 
tions for  economical  production  will  be 
explained  at  the  dairy  meetings.  There 
will  be  exhibits  showing  the  different 
kinds  of  farm  feeds  as  well  as  ground 
grains  and  various  commercial  feeds, 
the  displays  showing  their  relative  val- 
ues as  cow  feeds. 

The  various  feeding  problems  will  be 
discussed  by  practical  men  who  have 
had  both  training  and  experience  in  the 
care  and  feeding  of  dairy  cattle.  The 
Dairy  Day  meetings  for  the  last  two 
weeks  of  the  schedule  are  as  follows: 

Trinidad,  Colo.,  March  1;  Branson, 
Colo.,  March  2;  Des  Moines,  N.  M., 
March  3;  Grenville,  N.  M.,  March  4; 
Clayton,  N.  M.,  March  6;  Mt.  Dora,  N. 
M.,  March  7;  Texline,  Tex.,  March  8; 
Berthoud,  Colo.,  March  13;  Loveland, 
Colo.,  March  14;  Fort  Collins,  Colo., 
March  15;  Wellington,  Colo.,  March  16. 


Poland  China  Futurity  Show. 

Breeders  of  Poland  China  hogs  desir- 
ing to  compete  in  the  Futurity  show  at 
the  1922  Colorado  State  fair  must  make 
their  nominations  to  the  Poland  China 
breed  promotion  committee,  Peoria,  111., 
by  March  15.  The  initial  fee  is  $5  and 
according  to  the  plan  worked  out  there 


IN  THE  NEXT  ISSUE 

Getting  a  Profitable  Start  in  Hogs 

"The  best  way  to  sell  alfalfa  is  to  put  legs  on  it  and  sell  it  through 
hogs,"  writes  a  farmer  hog-raiser  to  Western  Farm  Life. 

In  the  March  15  issue  will  be  featured  prize  winning  letters  from  hog 
raisers  telling  their  personal  experiences  in  getting  a  start  and  making  a 

Permanent  and  profitable  business  out  of  raising  hogs.  There  is  money  in 
ogs  for  the  irrigation  farmer,  the  plains  farmer  and  the  ranchman.  Watch 
the  next  issue  and  see  what  your  neighbor  has  to  say  about  hog  raising. 

Special  Features  in  Current  Number 

What  Shall  We  Plant  as  Emergency  Crops  This  Year? 

Market  Outlook  for  Farm  and  Ranch  Products. 

Dairy  Business  and  What  the  Future  May  Bring.  ^ 

Seventeen  Consolidated  Schools  in  EI  Paso  County. 

Combine  Beet  Growing  With  Livestock  Production. 

From  the  Nation's  Capital. 

A  Bean  Shortage  Looms  Ahead. 

Kill  Off  the  Prairie  Dogs. 

Profitable  Farm  Poultry. 

The  Rural  Household. 

Dairying  and  Hog  Raising. 
TO  Oim  RF1ADKRH — Western  Farm  Life  now  has  a  circulation  of  5(5,000, 
a  Kaln  of  10.000  In  the  past  eighteen  months.  There  are  60,000  rural  homos  In 
the  state  of  Colorado.  Wo  have  20,112  as  regular  subscribers.  Among  the 
ID, Gil  rural  homes  In  Wyoming,  we  have  6,153  subscribers.  Utab  has  25,664 
rural  homes,  we  have  8,763  subscribers.  In  Southeastern  Idaho  there  are 
15,000  rural  homes  and  we  have  6.124  subscribers.'  In  other  words,  one-third 
of  your  neighbors,  like  you,  are  taking  Western  Farm  Life. 

We  want  you  subscribers  of  Western  Fnrm  Life  to  help  us  got  one-half 
of  your  neighbors  to  taking  Western  Farm  Life.  You  can  do  this  by  passing 
along  your  copy  to  a  neighbor  when  you  are  through  with  It.  Do  this  ana 
tell  him  of  the  many  good  things  you  find  In  It  each  Issue.  Western  Farm 
Life  Is  the  only  agricultural  magazine  In  the  country  published  solely  for 
th(  funnei  uiiil  slockinun  of  this  torrltory,  Tin  subscription  price  In  50c  per 
year.  A  subscriber  writes  us.  "There  Is  at  least  one  article  in  ouch  Ihhuo 
that  Is  worth  a  year's  subscription  In  dollars  and  cents  to  any  western 
farmer  or  stockman." 


must  be  not  less  than  twenty  herds 
nominated.  A  prize  classification  of 
$600  has  been  announced  for  this  show 
by  J.  L.  Beamen,  secretary  of  the  State 
Fair  board,  who  has  just  completed  the 
arrangements  with  the  Poland  China 
breed  committee.  This,  with  the  regular 
open  class  money  and  that  open  to  the 
boys'  and  girls'  pig  clubs,  will  bring  the 
Poland  China  money  at  the  1922  fair 
to  $1,100. 

Breeders  in  adjoining  states  where 
there  will  be  no  futurity  are  eligible  to 
enter  the  Colorado  Futurity  show,  pro- 
vided they  nominate  their  herds.  Ani- 
mals entered  for  the  Futurity  show  are 
also  eligible  to  the  open  classes.  In  the 
junior  pig  classification  the  first  money 
will  be  $25  each  on  boar,  sow,  and  lit- 
ters of  four,  with  eight  prizes  in  each 
classification.  In  the  senior  pig  classifi- 
cation the  same  money  is  offered. 

There  is  more  than  usual  interest  in 
purebred  hogs  in  this  section  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  showing  made  at  the  Inter- 
national Livestock  Exposition  in  Chica- 
go last  fall,  where  the  grand  champion 
Poland  China  boar  was  shown  by  the 
Colorado  Agricultural  college.  The  re- 
serve grand  champion  Poland  China 
boar  and  the  reserve  champion  sow  also 
were  exhibited  by  the  Colorado  Agri- 
cultural college,  and  the  college  won 
first  in  the  heavy  carcass  over  all 
breeds  with  a  barrow  which  was  fitted 
at  the  institution. 


Colorado  Holsteins  Win. 

A  Holstein  from  Colorado  topped  the 
sale  at  the  Kansas  National  Stock  show 
in  Wichita,  bringing  $435.  This  cow 
was  from  the  American  Beet  Sugar 
company's  Lamar  herd.  Among  the 
200  Holsteins  entered  in  this  show  24 
were  from  Colorado,  the  exhibits  being 
from  the  Penrose  herd  at  Colorado 
Springs,  from  the  Model  Dairy  herd  of 
Holly,  and  the  American  Beet  Sugar 
company's  herd.  The  Colorado  exhibit- 
ors won  two  first  prizes,  two  seconds, 
three  thirds,  two  fourths  and  one  fifth. 


The  Arthur  Waechter  Sale. 

The  farmers  and  breeders  of  Eastern 
Colorado  seem  to  appreciate  the  offer- 
ing of  bred  sows  made  by  Arthur 
Waechter  at  his  public  sale  held  at  his 
farm  near  Yuma,  Colo.,  February  15. 
No  sensational  sales  were  made,  but  the 
average  price  was  good.  The  top  sale 
was  made  to  C.  M.  Walker,  Yuma,  Colo., 
who  paid  $80  for  the  outstanding  bred 
sow.  There  were  forty-seven  head  sold, 
the  sale  average  was  $50.50  per  head, 
with  the  sale  making  a  grand  total  of 
$2,391.00. 

The  following  are  the  purchasers  of 
sows  selling  for  $57.50  or  more: 
Chandler,  Yuma,  Colo.,  $60. 

A.  P.  West,  Yuma,  Colo.,  $60. 

A.  P.  West,  Yuma,  Colo.,  $57.50. 

C.  M.  Walker,  Yuma,  Colo.,  $80. 

G.  C.  Chapman,  Wages,  Colo.,  $60 

William  Staum,  Burdette,  Colo., 

E.  D.  Beale,  Eckley,  Colo.,  $57.5 

J.  W.  Warriner,  Vernon,  Colo.,  $70. 

Forest  Fail  and  Carrol  Flack,  Yuma, 
Colo.,  $57.50. 

J.  R.  Highland,  Akron,  Colo.,  $62.50. 

R.  R.  Highland,  Akron,  Colo.,  $65. 

It  was  an  even,  snappy  sale  from 
start  to  finish,  buyers  showing  their  ap- 
preciation at  all  times  of  the  quality 
offered.  While  several  of  the  animals 
should  have  brought  more  money,  prices 
were  very  satisfactory  if  one  takes  into 
consideration  present  financial  condi- 
tions and  the  experience  that  many 
breeders  have  had  in  holding  public 
sales  of  purebred  livestock  the  past 
eighteen  months.  Col.  C.  W.  Snook  was 
auctioneer,  assisted  by  local  auctioneers. 


Spotted  Poland  China  Sale. 
On  March  9,  Tt.  B.  Stone  &  Sons.  Ne» 
hawka.  Nth.,  will  sell  at  public  auction 
fifty  bead  of  their  purebred  Spotted  Po- 
land China  boss.  Spotted  Poland  Chinas 
are  becoming  <iuite  popular  in  many 
eastern  sections  and  also  a  number  of 
breeders  in  Colorado  and  adjacent  terri- 
tory. We  would  suggest  that  readers  of 
Western  Farm  Life  who  are  interested  In 
Spotted  Poland  Chinas  write  |{.  13.  Stone 
&  Sons  for  their  sales  catalog. 


A  Correction. 
In  our  Issue  of  February  t,  the  report 
of  tho  Holstein  division  of  the  Western 
Stock  Show,  we  stated  that  in  the  senior 
yearling  bull  class  the  Modern  Woodmen 
Sanatorium  won  Inst  with  Klin;  I'ontlac 
Parthenla.  This  was  an  e  rror.  The  San- 
atorium won  lira!  with  their  hull  Colum- 
bine Chiron  Channeling,  and  not  with  the 
Parthenla  bull.  The  Changeling  bull  was 
bred  l>v  tin-  Spencer  P.  arose  Turkey 
Creek  Farm,  and  bought  by  the  Modern 
Woodmen  Sanatorium  when  a  calf. 


Home-grown  corn  of  acclimated  va- 
rieties will  produce  higher  yields  than 
imported  seed. 


March  1,  1922. 
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ilAiii'Mfiiii:  HOGS. 


FOUR  YEARS  THE  BEST 


The  International  Livestock  Show  is  the  test 
of  hou  prod-cine,  imwer.  Hamp&hires  have  won 
the  grand  championship  in  this  test  four  year* 
in  succession — 1918.  1919,  1920,  1921 — in 
the  hands  of  average  farmers.  No  experts  needed 
to  make  Hampshires  win. 

Hampshire*  are  the  greatest  of  all  forage 
bogs,  making  the  highest-priced  pork  out  of  the 
cheapest  feeds  on  the  farm.  Active,  vigorous  iirxi 
healthy,  they  raise  exceptionally  large  litters. 
At  the  International  they  have  shown,  almost 
without  exception,  tlie  heaviest  spring  pigs  of 
any  breed,  carry  ing  always  the  heavy,  high  kill- 
ing, lean  meat  type.  Fur  irec  Hampshire  in- 
formation and  for  names  oi  Jireeders  in  your 
neighborhood,  address 


Meat  Type  Hampshires 


Amer.  Hampshire  Swine  Record  Ass'n,  E.  C.  Stone,  Secy.,  Dep.  7,  Peoria,  111. 


«'I.O\ Kll  DALE  HAM  li 
IIAMI'MIIRE  HOGS 


EARLY  MATURING  MARKET  TOPPERS 
Pay  Dividends  on  the  Investment.  Only  a  small  percentage 
of  our  fall  litters  were  saved  for  breeding  purposes,  but 
limy  are  extra  good  ones — well  grown  out.  Inquiry  for 
Hampshires  is  good  and  sales  are  increasing  every  week. 
Our  hogs  have  been  shipped  into  four  different  Rocky  Moun- 
tain states  this  winter.  Have  only  a  few  gilts  left  that 
are  bred  for  spring  farrow,  and  one  or  two  choice  young 
boars.  Write  us  your  wants  today.  Prompt  delivery  ana 
satisfaction  guaranteed. 

N.  E.  MOSHER  &  SON,  HUGO,  COLO. 


PUREBRED  HAMPSHIRES 

My  Hampshire  herd  is  the  same  blood  lines 
that  made  such  remarkable  records  at  the  Des 
Moines,  la.,  and  Lincoln,  Neb.,  state  fail's  in 
191!>.  I  am  now  offering  sows  and  gilts  bred 
for  Uarch  and  April  farrow.  Also  some  choice 
September  pigs.     Write  me. 

P.  P,  CEDER,  GENOA,  NEB. 


PUREBRED 

Hamp- 
shires 

by  Grand  Cham- 
pion sires  and 
dams.  Breeding 
stock  fo.  sale.  DeKalb's  King  160th. 

C.  S.  BRATT  &  SON,  ARAPAHOE,  NEB. 


DIROCS. 


T\f  TD/^/^C  Ciltv  breil  to  my  champion 
lIMICIIIj    boats  and  June  pigs  from 

*^  v  »%V  w  mv  g,.ea(  \earling  "Gold- 
en Chief*  and  a  daughter  of  the  World's  Grand 
Champion,  Great  Orion  Sensation,  can  be  seen 
at  the  Stock  Show. 

J.  W.  Brauer, 


22  Lorraine  St., 


Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 


SPRING  BOARS 

Just  a  few  real  herd  headers  left  ready  to 
go  at  pre-war  prices.  Dsed  with  grade  sows 
even,  they  will  more  than  pay  for  themselves 
on  the  first  crop  of  pigs.  Write  today. 

C.  C.  Boyd,  Yuma,  Colo. 

Livestock  Auctioneer  and  Duroc  Breeder. 


POLAND  CHIXAS. 


SPOTTED 
POLAND  CHINAS 

Head  of  Bred  Spotted  rfg\ 
DXJ  Poland  China   Sows  OU 

At  Auction.  March  9th 

Bred  to  the  Greatest  of  the  Breed. 

Write  for  Catalogue,  giving 
full  details. 

R.  B.  Stone  &  Sons, 


RGHAWKA,  NEBRASKA 


Mather's  Big -Type  Polands 

sold  to  breeders  in  four  states  this  year  are 
giving  satisfaction. 
BUY  WEANLING  PIGS 
at  prices  that  will  surprise  you. 

C.  J.  Mather,  Longmont,  Colo. 


BIG  TYPE 

Poland  China  Pigs 

SIRED  BY  F.  B's  LONG  B08. 
White   Leghorn   Eggs,   $2   per  setting,  $7 
per  100;  and  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys. 

F.  B.  MORGER, 

R.  F.  0   2,  Box  18.  FOWLER,  COLO. 


HEHF.FOHDS. 


THT.  MARKKT  IjDOIvS  PROMISING. 
pfeSTOCK  .NOW  WITH 

HEREFORDS 

Some  choice  belter  calves  arid  a  few  bulls 
•f  Beau  Santos  and  Blight  Stanway  breeding 
are  for  sale. 

J.  D.  Craighead,  La  Junta,  Colo. 


D.  S.  Polled  Hereford; 

Cows  from  Polled  Plato,  herd  headed  by 
POI.LLD  M  r  <  ESS  A  3rd.  Young  bulls  and 
htifera  for  sale. 

Smith  Livestock  Co, 

CHIVINGTON,  COLO. 


SHORTHOItXS. 


TOPS  CHICAGO 
MARKET  FOR  1021 

Sixty-two  Shorthorn 
steers,  yearlings,  weigh- 
ing 1101  lbs.,  made  the 
high  price  of  the  year 
at  the  Chicago  market, 
911.50  in  October,  fed 
by  Brown  Hitt,  New 
Berlin,  111.  They  weighed 
4  48  when  placed  on  feed 
in  November  and  gained 
653  lbs.;  two  pounds  per  day,  in  11  months. 
Some  gain!  Some  quality!  Some  profitl 

American   Shorthorn   Breeders'  Association, 
13  Dextsr  Park  Ave.      -  Chicago,  III. 


SUNNYSIDE  ROBERT 

SHORTHORNS 

We  have  for  sale  cows,  and  cows  with  calves 
by  side,  and  heifers.  Scol.h  and  Scotch  tops. 
A  few  choice  bulls  left.  We  make  'em  make 
good.    Write  us. 

GLEASON  &  BLAZER,  Kiowa,  Colo 


SHADELAND  STOCK  FARM 

BREEDERS  OF 

SHORTHORN  CATTLE 

Herd  headed  by  Maufwalton  Rustler,  a  grand- 
son of  Avondale. 

Chester  White  hogs  of  best  breeding  stock 
for  sale.  Also  Ringlet  Barred  Rock  eggs  for 
hatching.  G.  W.  BALL  &  SONS,  Pierce,  Colo. 


SHORTHORN  BULL  FOR  SALE. 
ADVOCATES  URR,  roan,  calved  Sept.,  1919. 
Bred  bv  H.  F.  Harmon.  Sire,  Imp.  Advocates 
Model  647G70.  Dam,  Maid  Marian  138615; 
sire,  Gladstone  289313.  Dam,  Merry  Maid 
2d  29528;  dam.  Nonpareil  Victor  2d  258255. 
Dam,  Merry  Maid  72d;  sire,  March  Knight 
188105.  Dam,  Imp.  Winsome  Maid;  sire, 
Marchison  192330. 

H.  F.  HARMON,  BOULDER,  COLO. 


GUERNSEYS. 


GUERNSEYS 

Sired  by  the  Grand 
Champion  bull  at  the 
■1921  National  Western 
and  State  Fair,  both 
male  and  female,  are  for 
sale.  Write 

H.  D.  PARKER 

GREELEY,  COLO. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS. 


Milking  Shorthorns 

10  registered  cows  that  will  freshen  this 
spring.  All  good  cows  «nd  have  been  hand- 
milked.    Priced  from  $100  to  $125. 

10  head  yearling  heifers,  hand-raised  on 
the  bucket.    Priced  from  $50  to  $75. 

8  young  hails,  ready  for  service  this  spring. 
Priced  at  $75. 

Several  young  bulls  and  heifer  calves. 
Priced  fiom  $35  to  $50. 

My  cows  are  all  range  raised  and  rustled 
their  living  until  freshened  the  first  time,  so 
are  not  as  large  as  they  should  be,  but  several 
have  milked  over  1.000  lbs.  a  month  without 
special  care.  The  young  heifers  have  all  been 
hand-raised  and  should  make  a  nice  bunch  of 
cows. — Remember,  all  this  stuff  offered  for 
sale  is  registered  and  should  move  quickly  at 
tbe  prices  iiuoAed.     Write  me  your  wants. 

OTTO   RAMSTETTER,   GOLDEN,  COLO. 


PRIZE  WINNERS 

Shorthorns,  Herefords,  Guernseys,  Hoi- 
steins,  Jerseys,  Poland  Chinas,  Duroc 
Jerseys,  Including  Grand  Cham- 
pion Poland  China  Boar. 

Colorado  Agricultural  College,  Ft.  Collins,  Colo. 


Buy  Your  Foundation  Now 

In  Purebred  Livestock  from  a  big  organiza- 
tion that  (parei  no  money  to  buy  the  best 
ar,d  specialize*  on  purebred  registered 


Herefords 
Holsteins 


Percherons 
Duroc-Jerseys 


Breeding  stock  of  all  ages  for  sale. 
•       Individual  or  carload  lots. 


MYRON  STRATTON  HOME  FARMS, 


James  J.  Oauld,  Supt. 


COLORADO  SPRINGS.  COLO. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS. 


PRIZES 

TAKEN  BY  THE 

WYLDEMERE  FARM 
Milking  Shorthorn 
Herd  o^O 

AT  THE  WESTERN   STOCK  SHOW, 
DENVER,  1922. 

2nd  Prize  Royal  Glenside  Aged  Bull. 

1st  Prize  Calf  Herd  N 

IstPriaeGet  «f  Sire  I     The  Get  of 

1st  Prize  Young  Herd  f  Royal  Glenside 

1st  Prize  Produce  of  Dam.  .  .) 

1st  Prize  Yearling  Bull  "1 

1st  Junior  Champion    The  Get  of 

1st  Reserve  Grand  Champion. .  >_  , 

1st  Prize  Junior  Bull   Calf    .      Royal  Glenside 

1st  Prize  Senior  Bull  Calf  I 

1st  Prize  Senior  Heifer  Calf. 

1st  Junior  Champion  Female. 

1st  Grand  Champion  Female. 

2nd  Prize  Two-Year-Old  Heifer. 

4th  Prize  Two-Yeai-Old  Heifer. 

4th  Prize  Senior  Yearling  Heifer. 

2nd  Prize  Junior  Yearling  Heifer. 

3rd  Prize  Junior  Yearling  Heifer. 

4th  Prize  Junior  Hsiiei  Calf. 

J.  B.  BENEDICT 

Owner  and  Breeoer. 
Littleton,  Colorado. 
JOE  GOETZFRIED,  Herdsman. 

NOTHING  FOR  SALE  AT  PRESENT. 


Shorthorns  That  Milk 


ARE  MONEY  MAKERS. 

A  herd  that  will  give 
you   a   good  monthly 
cash   income   is  what 
you  will  need  in  the 
future.     One    of  our 
young  bulls  from  a  Record 
of  Merit  cow  can  develop 
your  herd  into  a  dual-pur- 
pose paying  proposition. 

We  know  the  war  is  over 
and  have  bulls  for  sale  at 
prices  that  you  farmers  and  ranchmen  can 
afford  to  buy.  Write  for  our  bargain  list  and 
easy  payment  plan. 

We  also  have  several  younc  bulls  for  sale, 
priced  to  sell. 

THE  PINE  VALLEY 
DAIRY  &  FARMS  CO. 
Seeley  G.  Rose,  Mgr.   Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 


Bates  Shorthorns 

are  the  foundation  biood  of  true  Milking 
Shorthorns.  We  have  them.  A  few  bulls  fo: 
sale. 

THE  CARPENTER  CATTLE  CO. 

.  GREELEY,  COLORADO 


Buy  MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

from  the  oldest  established  herd  in  the  state. 

We  can  supply  your  needs  in  hulls  of  beef 
type  either  horned  or  polled  Shorthorns. 

.Write  Superintendent  for  folder  on  breeding 
and  prices. 

State  Industrial  School, 

Golden.  Colo. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

All  Cows  in  Milk  Officially  Tested. 
Service  bulls  of  World's  Record  breeding. 
Both  males  and  females  for  sale.  Personal  in- 
spection invited.  Send  for  Illustrated  Booklet. 

THE  BONVUE  FARMS  CO., 

Stockyards,  Denver.  Colo. 


HOI.STEIXS. 


Only  One  Bull  Left 

Just  one  bull  of  serviceable  age  is  left  for 
sale  in  our  herd.  His  dam  made  15  pounds  of 
butter  as  a  yearling  and  will  be  tested  for 
year's  work  this  fall.  She  is  a  wonderful 
milker  and  the  daughter  of  a  4-year-old  with 
a  year  record  of  2.3,208  pounds  of  milk  and 
878  pounds  of  butter,  while  the  granddam  of 
the  bull's  dam  milked  108  pounds  of  milk  in 
one  day  and  3,100  in  30  days.  Two  direct 
generations  of  100  pound  oowe  back  d!  hiro. 
He  is  a  good  individual,  moetly  white,  and 
sired  by  Denver  Sir  Segis,  a  3<> -pound  son  of 
our  senior  herd  sire,  Johan  Duchess  De  Sol 
Lad.  What  will  this  bull  be  worth  to  some 
good  breeder  ? 

Sanborn  Meadows  Holsteins. 
MRS.  R.  G.  DOUGLAS, 
Rush  P.  O.,  Colo. 


4  Registered  Holstein  Bulls 

FOR  — One  3-year-old;  three  2- 
year  olds.  Three  are  direct  descend- 
ants of  Pontiac  Korndyke  25982,  and 
the  fourth  carries  Dirkie.  DeKol,  Aag- 
gie  and  Nemca  strains.  For  further 
information  address 

THE  NILES  FARMS, 

70C  Klttredge  Bldg.         Denver,  Colo. 


We  have  bred  hundreds  of  prize-winning  and 
high-producing  Holstein  cows,  including 

Tilly  Alcartra 

We  can  supply  you  with  that  same  line  of 
breeding.  Write 

McKAY  BROS..  Caddoa,  Colo. 


WALLt£  FARM  REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS, 
4S00  S.  Fenn.  Denver.      W.  G.  Foeter,  Owner 

Home  of  "Colorado  Count,"  whose  29  sisters 
broke  110  world's  records. 

Bulls  of  Serviceable  Age  for  Sale 

Excellent  individuals.  World's  rec-OTd  blood. 
Terms  to  responsible  buyers.  Wallie  Farm 
bulls  are  guaranteed. 


PRODUCTION 


We  offer  you  a  wonderful  amount 
of  these  Holstein  qualities — and  from 
a  clean  held.  Bull  calves  from  fine 
record  dams.  Pahflre  Valley  Ranch, 
Lcesch  Bros.,  Montrose,  Colo. 


BREEDING 


Buy  a  Calf  Out  of  This  Herd 

Twenty  cows  in  this  herd  on  an  official 
seveu-di'.y  test  averaged  446.13  lbs.  oi  milk 
and  20.19  lbs.  oi  butter. 

COLORADO  STATE  HOME, 


2305  S.  Wash.  St. 


Denver,  Colo. 


D'ARCY  HOLSTEINS 

Have  made  good  at  heme  and  they  will  do 
the  same  for  you.  A  few  choice  calve*  can  be 
purchased  now  at  a  price  that  cant  btip  bat 
make  you  money.  Write 

NORMAN  R.  D'ARCY 
Parker,  Colo. 


GREAT  BARGAINS,  960  HEAD  HEREFORDS, 
SHORTHORNS.   ABERDEEN  ANGUS 

1,  2.  3,  4  and  3  years  old.  Cows,  heifers  and 
bulls.  Prices  $75  to  $120  and  up.  300 
I'l  l,  heron  and  Belgian  horses,  stallions  marcs 
and  colts,  1  to  6  years  old.  Prices  $120  anil 
up  per  head.  One  bead  or  a  carlot.  But  ding 
guarantees  with  each.  Registered  pedigrees  t< 
mail.  Stock  on  twenty  farms  in  Iowa  an. 
Illinois.  Write  for  circular  and  imlitulan 
Address  ILLINOIS  HORSE  t  CATTLE  CO  . 
Good  Block,  Des  Moines,  lewa. 
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PricesCtrtForQ^k  Clearance 

We  Challenge  ihe  WorldioEquaUhese  Values 

Doni  Send  A  Single  Penm^ 


Brand  New 
Standard  Tires 


Factory 
Prices 

.6,000 

MILES 
GUARANTEED 

Astounding  cut  In  tire  prices.  All  brand?new 
factor*  firsts,  not  reconstructed  or  seconds,  but 
perfect  condition  tires  guaranteed  to  give  6,000 
miles  or  credit  allowed  for  unused  mileage.  Re- 
member these  are  standard  quality  tires.  Compare 
our  prices  with  others. 

SIZES  AND  PRICES 
Size  Tread 
30x3  Non-Skid 
30x3%  Non-Skid 


Order  No. 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 


32x3% 
31x4 
32x4 
33x4 
34x4 


Non-Skid 
Non-Skid 
Non-Skid 
Non-Skid 
Non-Skid 


Delivery  charges  added  to  C.  0.  D. 


Price 
;  7.45 
8.45 
12.f5 
13.45 
14.95 
15.95 
16.95 


MEN'S  WORK  SHOE 

Sizes  G  to  11 
Order  No.  186. 


$1.98 

plus  postage  on 
arrival 


A  sturdy  work  shoe 
with  heavy,  long  wear- 
ing upper  stock,  dou- 
ble leather  insoles  and 
guaranteed  counters. 
Made  especially 
for  the  modern  farm- 
er, with  uppers 
tanned  toresist 
acids.  Guar- 
anteed to 
please  or  your 
money  back. 
Don't  send 
One  cent.  '  Pay  postman  when  you  get  the  shoes. 

MEN'S  FINE  DRESS  SHOES 

English  or  Blucher  Style 
Plus 
Postage 
on  arrival 

Sizes  6  tolll.  Order  No. 
107 

fine  lot  of  men's  dress 
„oes,  values  up  to  $5  and 
to,  sacrlnecd  at  J2.98.  In 
Brown  or  Black  and  in 
"  nluchcr or  English 
styles.  Be  sure  to 
mention  color 
•nd  style  as  well 
as  size.  Re- 
member you 
can  ex- 
amine 
th  eso 
eh  oca 
and  it 
not 
pleased 
yon 
can  ro- 
t  u  r  n 
them 
for  re- 
Be  sure  to  Include  these 


I 


ngnsn  or  uiu 

$2.98 


Black 

or 
Brown 

fund.    You  risk  nothing. 

in  your  order. 


LADIES'  JULIET 

iceiitoi    A]  fyn 

Or.afHa.U1  ^l./O 


Ladles' 

filled 


I  at  only  11.78. 
■at ten  or]. 


Plat  Peitsra  ei  arrival 

fine  Ud-fln- 
bouse  slioca 
with  rub- 
ber beela 
find  flexi- 
TJle  sole*. 
Don't  fall 
to  act  In 
on  i  !■!  i  bUf 
money   back  u 


LADIES'  1-STRAP 


$1.49 


Po.tlfa 
0r<cr  Na 
111 


Ladles*  oaty,  comfortable  kid  finished  onrwitrap 
ullpt*m.    One  of  the  beet  bargains  ever  offered. 


Values  such  as  you  have  never  seen  before,  many  of  them  even 
better  than  pre-war  prices.  Any  merchandise  from  this  page 
will  be  sent  direct  to  your  home  without  a  penny  in  advance. 
Just  pay  postman  when  the  goods  arrive.  We  positively  guar- 
antee you  a  big  saving  and  will  gladly  refund  money  plus 
postage  charges  if  you  are  not  fully  satisfied  with  your  purchase. 
But  order  at  once!    Bargains  like  these  will  soon  be  sold. 


Ladies'  English  Walking  Boot 

Half  price  while  they  last. 
Black  color  No.  323 

$1.98 

plus  postage  on  arrival. 
Sizes  2Yi  to  8. 
Same  shoe  in  dark  brown. 
No.  92S 

plus  postage 
on  arrival 

Here  we  beat  every  bargain 
price  ever  offered,  even  before 
the  war.     Think   of  Hi  A 
ladies' boot  at  S1.98.  And  It 
a  strongly  made  boot  with 
ots  of  wear  in  every  pair. 
Only  a  limited  quantity. 
When  these  are  gone 
we  can  get  no  more 
at  this  price.  Order 
yours  at  once  at 
S1.98,  brown. 
$2.49. 


HIP  BOOTS 

$2.69 

plus  postage  on  arrival 
Sizes  6  to  12 
Order  No.  173 


Absolute  first  Quality  hip 
boots  at  less  than  cost  to 
manufacture.  Order  at 
once  while  we  stiU  have 
them  in  stock. 


GIRLS'  SCHOOL  SHOE 


$1 


No.  462 
Sizes  &l/2  to  11 

Md|  Plus 
postage 


on 
arrival 


No.  464 

Sizes  ny2  to  2. 
No.  264 

Sizes  2y3  to  8. . 


Shoes  for  healthy,  active 
girls,  made  to  stand  the 
hardest  wear.    We  guar* 
antee  them  to  wear. 
They  are  construct- 
ed of  neat,  gun- 
metal  leather  on 
a  very  stylish 
last.  Don't 
send  a 
pennyl  Pay 
when  the 
shoes  arrive. 


Boy's  School  Shoe 
$1.98 


$2.49 


No.  301 
Sizes  9  to  13 'j 

Plus  postage  on  arrival 
No.  302 

Sizes  1  to  SX.. 
Splendid,  sturdy  school  shoes 
for  husky  growing  boys.  Buy 
these  shoes  for  your  boys 
and  get  your  full  money's 
worth   in    wear.  Neat 
appearing,  gun-metal 
leather,  as  good  for  Sun- 
day   as  everyday. 
Money  refunded 
if   not  satisfac- 
tory.. 


Outing  Shoe  Sensation! 

Mens  Sizes,  6  to  12 
No.  102 

.88 

plus  posiat*  on  arrival 
Boy  s  snas  1  to  S>4 
No.  314 


plus  pollute  on  arrival 
Boys'  sizes  •  to  13  H 
No.  31S 


A  won* 

dor  rul 
bargain. 

Mi  nil  or 
boye'  out* 
In  g  pattern 
made  with  tough 
nuleHkln  ooso  up- 
|nT!i     rumriiri.ihlc  and 
wear  like  Iron.    You  will 
never  find  bigger  bargains. 
Order  these  at  once. 


U.  S.  Army  Wool  Blankets 

Regular  O.  D.  Khaki  Color,  All-Wool 
A  $10.00  Blanket 


'2.98 


Ordsr 

No.", 
3200 


The  most  sensational  bargain  yet  tn  army 
goods.  Guaranteed  perfect  condition  Khaki  color 
O.  D.  all  wool  TJ.  S.  army  blankets,  all  full  size. 
66x84.  Send  in  your  orders  at  once.  Be  sure  you 
get  several  at  this  big  bargain  price. 

ARMY  HANDKERCHIEFS 


Regular  Khaki  color 
handkerchiefs,  look  like 
pongee.  *  While  they 
last,   6  handkerchiefs 


39c 


Be  sure  to  include  some 
with  your  order. 


OFFICERS'  $7  SHOE 

$3.98 

plus  postage  on 
arrival 

These   army  offi- 
cers' shoes  are  now 
being  sold  by  oth- 
ers at  S6.00  and 
S7.00.  They  are  all 
Goodyear  stitch- 
ed solea 
and  are 
one  of 
the  very 
best 
made 
shoes  for 
dress 
and 
every- 
day wear.  

Genuine  Kid  Comfort  Oxford 

No.  1212 


Sizes 
6  toll 
Order  No. 
191 


We  chal- 
lenge all  com- 
petition on  this 
number.  A  gen- 
uine kid  comfort  oxford 
made  with  low  heel  and  a 
wide  roomy  toe.  Order  now!  These  oxfords  will 
go  quickly  at  this  greatly  reduced  price. 


Ladies'  Com- 
fort Shoes 


Order  No.  233 


$2.19: 


plus 


arrival 


Maflo  of  fine,  soft  kid- 
unlahed  leather  with  rub- 
ber heel  and  flvxlblo  soles. 
Many  women  with  foot 
troublo  navo  found  In 
stant  relief  In  theso 
shoes.    Don't  Bend 
one  penny.  Just 
when  the  shoes 
arrive.  Your 
money 
back  at 
once  If 
not  sat- 
isfied. 


FOR  THE  KIDDIES 

Sizes  1  to'S 
No.  460 


$1.25 


Plus 

oslnfjo 


These  shoes  would  be  a  bargain 
nt  S'2.  They  are  soft  kid 
leather  and  have  a  Hexlhle 
durable  sole.  Will  glvo 
tiro  children  a  siirprlxlng 
amount  of  wear. 


$6  Waterproof  Work  Coat 

While  they  last 


$1 


plus  postage  on 

arrival 
Order  No.  3100 

There  are 
Just  6.000 
of  these 
coats  and 
we  are 
closing  out 
t  b  e  entire 
lot  at  the 
ridiculous- 
ly low 
price  of 
1.98.  They 
are  made 
of  extra 
strong 
waterproof 
mat  trial 
and  are 
fleece  -  lin- 
ed, have  a 
full  five- 
Inch  fac- 
i  n  g  and 
large, 
roomy 
p  o  c  kc  Xf  s 

They  are  really  a  good  value  at  85  or  86.  Rush 
your  order  In.  If  you  don't  find  them  all  we  claim 
we  will  gladly  refund  every  penny. 

ALL-RUBBER  ARCTICS 

Half  Price 


$1.69 


plus  postage 
on  arrival 
Order  No.  179 
Sizes,  8  to  13 

only 
Positively  the 
greatest  arctic 
bargain  in  the 
country.  If  you 
can  wear  any 
size  from  8  to 
13  you  can  get 
a  pair  of  these 
brand  new 
arctics  at  actu- 
ally less  thaa 
half  price. 
They  are  all 
brand  new, 
first  quality 
waterproof, 
four-buckle 
arctics. 


We  want  to 
close  out  our 
t  o  c  k  of 
these  arctics  hence 
this  ridiculously 
low  price. 


Ladies'  Ball  Strap  Model 


.98 


DARK 
BROWN 
COLOR 

Order  a 
pair  at  our 
risk.  W  e 
will  gladly 
refund 
your  mon- 
ey. If  you 
are  not 
more  than 
pleas  ed 
with  this  graceful  and 
stylish  model. 


Plus  postage  on 
arrival 
Sizes  2  H  to  S 
Order  No.  277 

The  very  latest  style, 
ladles'  ball-strap 
with  medallion  tip  in 
a  rich  dark  brown 
shade.  Very 
popular  in  the 
cities  where 
these  styles 
sell  for  from 
86  to  SS.  Made 
of  durable  up- 
>er  stock  and 
.  a  s  natural 
fi n i sh  sole 
Which  insures 
the  greatest 
wear. 


BALL  STRAP  OXFORD 


The  very  latest  and  most  attractive  style  In  loWcuta 
offered  this  year.  A  beautlrul  Havana  brown 
color  in  ball  strap  design,  medallion  tip  and  rubber 
heel.    A  startling  value  at  $2.79. 

GENUINE  KID  OXFORD 


■  luck  No.  1200 
frown  No.  1701 


plus  postage  on 
arrival 
Size*  2' j  to  S. 
Wo  offoryou  ntylo 
and  comfort 
lu  these  gen- 
ulno 
Kid 
ox- 


i  fords. 
1  At 
82  49 

they  are  nn  astounding  bargain.  State  whether 
you  wlah  medium  heel  or  low  walking  heel  ami  Mack 
or  brown  color.    Order  now!    They  will  go  fast  at 

this  bargain  prlco. 


SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED!  We  don't  want  our  customers  to  risk  one  cent. 
Send  us  your  order  without  a  penny  in  advance.  Pay  postman  when  the  goods  arrive. 
Then  if  not  satisfied  after  examination  you  may  return  tnem  and  get  back  every  cent  in- 
cluding postage.    Order  at  once!    bargains  like  these  won't  last  long. 


GORDON  BATES  SHOE  CO. 

DEPARTMENT  V ,       MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


===== 
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John  Deere  Four-Rcw  Beet  Cultivalor 


Cultivates  Beets 
Under  All  Conditions 

No  matter  whether  you  have  to  use  weeding  knives,  disc  weeders, 
duck  feet,  bull  tongues,  irrigating  shovels,  or  any  other  type  of  tools  in 
cultivating  your  beets,  you  can  do  the  work  successfully  with 

JOHN  DEERE 
BEET  AND  BEAN  CULTIVATORS 


JOHN  DEERE 

BEET  AND  BEAN 
TOOLS 

S,  3  and  4-row  planters. 
t,  S  and  4-row  culti- 
vators. 
Fullers. 
Lifters. 
Gear. 
Elevators. 

Also  plows  and  barrows 
for  preparing:  the 
seed  bed. 


Easy  to  change  the  tools 
and  the  distance  between 
rows  on  John  Deere  beet 
and  bean  cultivators — not 
even  a  wrench  is  required. 
On  the  two-row  walking  and 
three  and  four-row  riding 
cultivators,  slots  are  pro- 
vided one  inch  apart,  entire 
length  of  tool  bar.  Slip  the 
tools  through  the  desired 
slots  and  drop  the  clamps 
into  position.  A  complete 
set  of  tools  can  be  assembled 
on  the  tool  bar  in  from  two 
to  five  minutes — and  we  can 
furnish  the  type  of  cultivat- 
ing tool  you  require. 


Quick  dodge  on  crooked 
rows — a  push  of  the  foot 

makes  the  tools  dodge  as 
desired  and  a  powerful 
spring  causes  them  to  return 
to  normal  line  of  draft  after 
dodging. 

Complete  equipment — 
a  John  Deere  tool  for  every 
operation  in  preparing  seed 
bed,  planting,  cultivating, 
harvesting  and  hauling  your 
beets. 

Write  us  today.  Address 
John  Deere,  Moline,  III.,  for 
free  booklet  describing  John 
Deere  Beet  Cultivators.  Ask 
for  Booklet  BT-849. 


JOHN^DEERE 


THE  TRADE  MARK  OF  QUALITY  MADE  FAMOUS  BY.  GOOD  IMPLEMENTS 


festern  Canada  Offers 

Health  and  Wealth 


and  has  brought  contentment  and  happiness  to  thou- 
sands of  home  setkers  and  their  families  who  have 
settled  on  ber  FREE  homesteads  or  bought  land  at 
attractive  prices.  They  have  established  their  own 
homes  ana  secured  prosperity  and  independence. 

In  the  great  grain-Browing  sections  of  the  prairie 
provinces  there  is  still  to  be  had  on  easy  terms 

Fertile  Land  at  $  f  5  to  $30  an  Acre 

—land  similar  to  that  which  through  many  years 
has  yielded  from  20  to  45  bushels  of  wheat 
to  the  acre— oats,  barley  and  flax  also  in  great 
abundance,  while  raising  horses,  cattle,  sheep 
ami  h"ii3  is  equally  profitable.  Hundreds  of  farm- 
ers in  Western  Canada  have  raised  crops  in  a  single 
season  worth  more  than  »he  whole  cost  of  their 
land.  Healthful  climate,  good  neighbors,  churches, 
schools,  rural  telephone,  excellent  markets  and 
shipping  facilities.  The  climate  and  soil  offer 
inducements  for  almost  every  branch  of 
agriculture.  The  advantages  for 
Dairying,  Mixed  Farming 
and  Stock  Raising 
make  a  tremendous  appeal  to  industrious  set- 
tler, wishing  to  improve  their  circumstances. 
For  illustrated  literature,  mass,  description  of  farm 
oppo'tunitie*  |a  Manitoba.  .Saskatchewan.  Alberta 
and  briuab  CoiuobU,  reduced  railway  rata*, 
ate.,  writs 

K.  H  ADDELAND, 
Great  Falls,  Mont. 
Park  Hotel,  104  Central  Avenue. 

Authorized  Atent,  Dap*,  el  Immigration 

and  Colonization.  Dominion  of  Canada 


Eggs  and  Poultry  Sold 
at  Good  Profits 


Mr  L.  K.  I. arson,  Pt.  Morgan,  fViln.,  write*: 

"Kindt;     .    i...  i    in   ad.    Vour  sida  are   ■ 

tamiiM-w.  jetters." 

Vint,  ton,  will  jfrt  profitable  rraulta  If  you 
will  acini  un  a  trial  advertise  mutt.  See  |wgea 
1 8  iuvl  10  for  ratra,  etc. 

WESTERN  FARM  LIFE, 

Denver,  Colorado. 


A  Perfect  Seed  Bed 

■■■WILL  DOUBLE 
l-W^I  i  YOUR  PROFITS 


WfSTIfiH  PUtv LKirtfi 
MOM  AMD  MUlCrllR 
NofMnf  la  so  Important  ea  a  pvtinet 

•  :  l»-4  II  nvmii  pertert  mmnAm.  Ires 
trad,  lararf  rmpa.  Tin-  WCSTT.RN  ban  pr 
ll.it  in  Itiouuiuaa.     In  one  nprtMadi 

awJ  tnna  Ihe  aU  laa  <l»»p  in  pi— ad .  

iu.iiiiI.h  milk  boo  lop  loptonn  laa  laws.  CeiltsM 

built. I>  i»r  ace*  mora  by  brnnkiM  (he  eruat  oa  wnurz 
ii.  ii.-ii.nna.    Tne  WE3TF  MN  lim  no  egeal  tot  rhts 
wuiX0»  tor  cci/riina  ciovef  or 


wcsnNNUffl 


Changes  in  Federal  Loan  Act. 

Members  of  National  Farm  Loan  as- 
sociations  as  majority  stockholders  in 
the  Federal  Land  Banks  should  have  a 1 
voice  in  any  changes  made  in  the  Fed- 
eral Land  Act.  Congress  now  is  giving 
consideration  to  proposed  legislation  af- 
fecting this  act.  It  is  your  right  to  ex- 
press your  position  op  the  proposed 
changes  and  the  desire  of  Congress  to  | 
know  your  wishes. 

The  Federal  Farm  Loan  Board  in  its 
fifth  annual  report  recommended  the 
following  changes  in  the  Federal  Loan 
Act: 

1.  That  the  executive  management  of 
the  Federal'  Land  Banks  be  permanent- ; 
ly  vested  in  the  Federal  Farm    Loan  | 
Board. 

2.  That  the  Federal  Land  Banks  be: 
authorized  to  make  loans  direct  to  bor- 1 
rowers. 

3.  That  provision  be  made  for  volun- , 
tary  liquidation  of  national  f arm  loan ' 
associations,  their  members  becoming ; 
direct  borrowers  and  direct  holders  of  j 
Federal  Land  Bank  stock. 

4.  That  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Board 
be  empowered    to    remove  secretary-! 
treasurers  of  national  farm  loan  asso- 
(nation's. 

5.  That  a  corporation,  to  be  controlled  i 
by  the  presidents  of  the  Federal  Land 
banks  and  the  members  of  the  Farm 
Loan  Board,  be  created  to  manage,  fori 
all  of  the  banks,  the  business  of  buying 
and  selling  farm  loan  bonds,  including 
the    apportionment    of    the    proceeds  ■ 
thereof  among  the  several  banks  and  I 
associations. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Banking  i 
and  Currency  asks  that  members  of  na- 
tional farm  loan  associations  and  others 
interested  indicate  by  number  which  of 
these  recommendations  are  approved 
and  which  disapproved,  and  forward  to 
the  committee  at  Washington. 


Potato  Planter 


opins  rut)  bow 


drops  rcRTiuzEn 


Fcr  over  21  years  the  Eureka  one- 
man  planter  has  been  a  success 
with  thousands  of  small  and  big 
grower* 

Does  5  operations  at  once,  auto- 
matically and  accurately. 
One  man  and  team  opens  furrow, 
drops  seed  any  distance  or  depth, 
drone  I  orti]  txer  (  d  desired), covers, 
a:ai  marks  next  row.  Furrow  opens 
and  seed  drops  in  plain  sight — an 
equal  dsstmsKC  apart.  Better  and 
quicker  titan  hand  plantingand  in- 
ocascsyielrj.  Operates  in  any  soil. 
Writ*  today  for  free  catalog  de- 
scribing the  largest  lineof  planters 
roe.de.  Sizes  fcr  I  or  2  rows,  with 
or  without  fertilizer  attachment. 
Special  attachments  for  unusual 
eoil  or  6- Id  conditions.  In  dock 
Dear  yea. 

EUREKA  MOWER  CO. 
Boi  675  Utica,N.Y. 
Send  for  Catalog 


NO  STUMP  TOO  BIG  FOR  THE 

^^T^         HAND  POWER. 

IjJ  SiumpPulIer 


Trees  for  Plains  Region. 

Some  kind  of  tree  can  be  grown  any- 
where in  Colorado  where  it  is  possible 
to  make  a  living  farming,  say  forestry 
specialists  at  the  Colorado  Agricultural 
college.  To  help  farmers  in  the  plains 
region  to  get  trees  started  the  State 
Forester  at  Fort  Collins  is  distributing 
at  cost  each  April,  trees  b^st  adapted 
to  the  conditions.  They  are  of  a  size 
which  makes  it  financially  possible  for 
everyone  to  plant  groves  and  shelter 
belts.  Full  instructions  as  to  planting 
and  care  are  supplied.  The  purpose  is 
service  and  not  profit.  Persons  who 
take  advantage  of  the  offer  to  get  trees 
at  cost  must  agree  to  report  upon  re- 
quest as  to  the  success  or  failure  of  his 
plantings  in  order  that  future  advice 
may  be  even  more  valuable. 

Orders  are  being  taken  now  for  ship- 
ment in  April.  The  price  list  for  this 
year  follows: 

Russian  Wild  Olive,  18-24  in   6c 

Honey  Locust,  18-24  in.......   2c 

Black  Locust,  18-24  in.   2c 

Ash,  18-24  in   2c 

White  Elm,  18-24  in   3o 

Cottonwood,  18-2  4in   2c 

Basket  Willow  Cuttings,  10  in  l%c 

Hackberry,  4-5  ft    35c 

Jack  Pine,  12  in.  (3  yr.  old)   2c 

Western  Yellow  Pine,  12  in.  (3  yr. 

old)    2c 

Western  Yellow  Pine    (4    yr.  old 

transplants)   5c 

Limber  Pine  (3  yr.  old  transplants)  2c 

Remittance  to  W.  J.  Morrill,  State 
Forester,  should  accompany  order  and 
may  be  by  postal  or  express  money  or- 
der, currency,  cashiers  checks,  or 
stamps  of  2c  and  4c  denomination. 


One  man  with  a  K  can 
rip  out  any  slump  that  can 
be  pulled  with  the  best  inch 
rter  I  cable.  So  Dmisat  Hs> 


Eipensefor  Teams  or  Power 
Works  by  leverage — same 
principle  as  a  Jack. 
Made  of  the  finest  steel — 
guaranteed  against  breakage 
Endorsed  by  U.  S.  Gov- 
ernment experts. 

NX' rile  today  for  free  book- 
let on  Land  Clearing. 
The  Fitzaatriek  Products 
Corporation 
99  John  St.,  New  York 
952  Misiios  Street,  Bex  95  & 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


.'  fc 


America's 

PUHI6W 

Bog  Medicine* 


Anc 


Book  on 


Dog 

Diseases 

How  to  Feed 


MAILED  FREE  TO  ANY  ADDRESS 
BY  THE  AUTHOR 

H.  Clay  Glover  Co.,  Inc. 

129  W.  24th  Street      New  York 


Shortage  of  Good  Horses. 

Men  who  went  to  the  sugar  company's 
big  sale  of  horses  and  farm  machinery 
at  Longmont  recently  expecting  to  find 
horses  on  the  bargain  counter  were  dis- 
appointed. The  high  team  brought  $405 
and  the  average  for  draft  horses  and 
colts  was  $105.  The  spread  between 
big  sound  drafters  and  just  ordinary 
horses,  however,  is  getting  wider.  The 
excess  charges  on  getting  horses  to  the 
central  markets  has  been  a  drag  and 
has  held  horses  back.  Dealers  at  seven 
leading  markets  of  the  country  report 
30,000  horses  and  mules  sold  in  Jan- 
uary, and  in  most  coses  a  considerable 
increase  over  sales  of  January,  1921. 
Prospects  are  brighter  for  a  fair  spring 
trade  for  good  sized  chunks  and  draft 
horses  than  at  any  time  in  two  years, 
Bays  Harry  McNair  of  the  Chicago 
Stock  Yards.  There  is  an  increasing 
demand  for  good  horses  for  city  deliv- 
ery. The  man  with  good  tlrafty  mares 
can  hardly  po  wrong  in  breeding  them 
to  draft  stallions  of  proper  conforma- 
tion. 


Bi£  T^oney  Boring  Wells 


Have  water  on  your  own  farm. 
Id  spare  time  make  wells  for  your 
neighbors.  It  means  $1000  extra  in 
ordinary  years,  double  that  in  dry 
rears.  No  risk — no  experience  needed. 

Oitf its  for  Getting  Water  Anywhere 

Earth  augers,  rock  drills  add 
combined  machines.  Engine 
of  horse  power.    Write  for 
easy  trrms  and /ret  catalog. 
LISLE  MFC.  CO., 
Hot  7  1:;    tlnrlnda.  Iowa 
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DENVER,  COLORADO,  MARCH  15,  1922. 

No.  6. 

Meed  More  Brood  Sows  and  Pigs  on  Our  Farms 

PRACTICAL  HOGMEN .  TELL  OF  THEIR  FEEDING  AND  MANAGEMENT  METHODS 


i  *  ORTGAGE  lifter"  is  the  title  long 
l/|  held  by  the  humble  hog.  He  has 
well  earned  the  title,  for  many  a 
armer  of  small  means  has  been  able  to 
fet  ahead  by  giving  the  hog  a  chance  to 
narket  his  grain  and  pasture  on  legs 
s  one  of  our  contest  letter  writers  has 
o  aptly  said.  For  a  long  time  the  im- 
iression  seemed  to  prevail  that  the  corn 
armers  of  the  Mississippi  valley  had  a 
trior  claim  on  the  hog  and  the  western 
armer  could  not  compete  with  them, 
'hat  theory  is  now  exploded  and  Colo- 
ado  and  other  mountain  states  have 
ound  the  hog  to  be  mortgage  lifters 
inder  western  conditions  as  they  were 
tack  east.  Colorado  hogs  have  won  at 
Jhicago  and  no  longer  can  the  "corn- 
elf  men  claim  any  exclusive  right  to 
he  hog  as  a  farm  money  maker. 

Men  who  have  succeeded  with  hogs 
ire  telling  about  it  on  this  page.  What  they  have 
o  say  out  of  their  experiences  with  the  identical 
onditions  under  which  many  of  our  readers  operate, 
(ill  be  worth  more  than  pages  of  theories  on  pork 
>roduction  written  by  editors.  These  men  who  have 
old  of  their  methods  have  learned  many  things 
forth  while  and  we  are  fortunate  in  being  able  to 
•resent  the  prize  letters  to  our  readers  and  would 
irge  that  they  be  carefully  read.  The  prize  Jitters 
ire  not  the  only  ones  of  value,  for  a  number  of  let- 
ers  well  worthy  of  honorable  mention  have  been 
eceived.  We  regret  that  we  cannot  print  all  of  them 
n  this  issue. 

Most  Profitable  Stock  Kept. 

FIRST  PRIZE  LETTER. 

For  the  last  two  years  none  of  our  other  livestock 
las  been  able  to  compare  with  the  hogs  in  proflt- 
aaking.    This  has  been  due,  of  course,  " 
o  the  unusual  difference  between  the  — — 
irice  of  corn  and  the  price  of  hogs. 
Iris  is  a   condition   which  everyone 
grees  cannot  continue  indefinitely,  yet 
t  is  seldom  that  hogs  properly  handled 
o  not  show  a  fair  profit  above  the  cost 
f  feed.    And  it.  is  only  the  man  who 
egularly  raises  hogs  that  is  prepared 

0  take  advantage  of  the  periodically 
ligh  markets  that  really  make  money, 
tat  if  the  feeding  of  hogs  showed  no 
irofit  at  all  above  the  market  price  of 
eed,  almost  any  farmer  who  raises 
orn  would  be  ahead  by  feeding  it  to 
logs.  When  corn  was  worth  3  cents  a 
>ound  it  was  well  enough  to  haul  it  to 
he  elevator  and  let  someone  else  take 
he  risk  of  feeding  it.  That  day  is  past 
low,  and  yet  every  day  I  see  loads  of 
orn  going  to  town,  most  of  them  from 

1  distance  of  fifteen  to  twenty  miles, 
o  be  sold  at  a  price  that  little  more 
han  pays  wages  for  the  hauling  Some 
if  it  is  hauled  by  men  who  buy  the  pork 
hey  eat.  Surely  the  hog  would  be  a 
irofitable  investment  for  such  farmers 
is  these. 


Prize-winners  from  the  Blue  Ribbon  Livestock  Company  farm. 

farm.  It  happened  that  three  of  his  own  sows  had 
pigs  about  the  same  time  as  mine  and  each  one  of 
them  had  four  pigs.  My  sow  farrowed  eight  pigs 
and  raised  them  all.  Needless  to  say,  this  compari- 
son was  very  gratifying  to  me,  and  I  began  to  think 
that  possibly  there  might  be  some  tangible  advan- 
tage in  raising  hogs  of  good  breeding,  a  thought  that 
I  had  never  taken  seriously  before. 

I  took  the  sow  and  pigs  to  our  own  farm  here  soon 
afterwards,  where  they  did  well.  The  sow  after- 
wards raised  litters  of  ten  and  eleven  and  all  the1 
hogs  we  have  now  are  descended  from  her. 

I  find  that  the  ability  to  raise  large  litters  is  a  very 
real  consideration  in  selecting  a  type  or  strain  of 
hogs  for  it  influences  materially  the  initial  cost  of 
the  feeding  hog.  You  often  hear  it  said  that  eight 
or  ten  pigs  is  too  large  a  number  for  a  sow  to  feed 
and  that  she  would  have  raised  better  pigs  if  there 


Do  You  Grow  and  Cure  Your  Own  Pork? 

ENOUGH  hogs  to  provide  the  home  meat  supply  without  regard  to 
market  conditions  is  a  good  slogan  for  every  farmer  to  adopt.  There 


In  the  six  or  seven  years  that  I  have 
>een  raising  hogs,  I  have  learned  some 
hings  through  study,  observation,  and 
ixperience  that  need  to  be  understood 
>y  anyone  who  hopes  to  handle  them 
Jrofitably. 

Started  With  Bred  Gilt. 

While  making  preparations  to  start 
farming  I  attended  a  farm  sale  near 
Littleton,  Colo.  A  herd  of  young  regis- 
tered Duroc  Jersey  pigs  were  being 
closed  out,  and  although  I  had  no  idea 
of  buying  any  hogs  at  the  time,  these 
pigs  seemed  to  "be  too  cheap  to  pass  by 
and  I  bought  a  gilt.  I  had  no  place  for 
her  and  so  I  hired  a  neighbor  to  keep 
her  for  me  by  the  month.  This  man 
kept  a  rather  large  number  of  hogs  of 
no  particular  breeding.  He  kept  the 
J-'ilt  till  the  next  spring  and  she  was 
bred  and  farrowed  a  litter  of  pigs  at  his 


should  be  hogs  enough  to  consume  the  skimmed  milk,  the  slop,  and 
clean  up  the  waste  grain  about  the  place. 

Buying  bred  sows  usually  is  the  best  and  most  satisfactory  way  of 
getting  a  start  in  hogs.  It  is  better  to  buy  a  bred  sow  that  has  far- 
rowed and  raised  a  litter  than  a  bred  gilt.  Sows  as  a  rule  raise  more 
and  stronger  pigs  and  take  better  care  of  them  than  the  young  and 
inexperienced  mother. 

Many  farmers  prefer  to  buy  weanling  pigs  because  the  initial  cost 
is  low.  Young  pigs  make  good  use  of  skimmed  milk  and  other  unmar- 
ketable feed,  and  when  ready  for  breeding  purposes  represent  but  little 
actual  money  outlay.  This  method  presupposes  knowledge  of  how  to 
care  for  pigs  so  they  will  make  steady,  rapid  growth  and  develop  into 
strong  vigorous  breeding  animals. 

If  one  is  inexperienced  in  handling  hogs  and  desires  to  go  into  hog 
raiding  with  a  limited  investment,  it  is  safer  to  pick  up  some  good  grade 
sows  or  pigs  and  learn  the  details  of  management  at  a  minimum  of 
expense. 

We  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Smith's  statement  that  a  runt  is  always 
a  runt.  The  writer  has  taken  the  runtiest  and  most  badly  stunted  pigs 
in  a  herd  and  by  careful  feeding  and  nursing,  brought  them  out  so  that 
at  market  time  they  made  a  good  showing  along  with  others  of  the  same 
litter.  We  will  admit,  however,  that  for  the  average  busy  farmer  it 
will  not  pay  to  take  the  time  and  trouble  required.  He  had  better  give 
the  runts  to  the  children  and  help  them  learn  how  to  care  for  them  and 
bring  them  out.  The  children  will  not  only  make  money  for  themselves 
out  of  the  pigs,  but  they  will  become  more  interested  with  the  rest  of 
the  herd.  We  have  known  farmers  who  have  got  a  good  start  in  hogs 
without  capital  by  securing  "a  few  runts  from  neighbor  hog  raisers. 
This  can  be  done  with  plenty  of  milk  and  patience. 

The  experienced  hog  raiser  who  is  now  growing  grades  will  find  it  to  his 
advantage  and  profit  to  use  good  registered  boars.  He  then  can  easily 
get  a  start  in  purebreds  by  purchasing  a  purebred  sow,  a  gilt  or  wean- 
ling pigs.  The  investment  will  be  small  compared  with  the  results.  In 
an  astonishingly  short  time  the  entire  herd  can  be  transformed  from 
grades  to  purebreds  with  a  good  market  for  surplus  breeding  stock  and 
a  better  and  more  profitable  hog  for  the  packer  market. 


had  not  been  so  many.  This  is  always 
the  argument  of  the  man  with  scrub 
sows  and  small  litters.  It  has  always 
seemed  to  me  that  the  sow  bred  to 
farrow  large  litters  is  also  bred  to 
suckle  them,  and  I  am  sure  that  I  have 
had  more  and  worse  runts  in  litters  of 
four  or  five  than  in  litters  of  ten.  The 
small  litters  and  poor  quality  are  prob- 
ably due  to  the  same  cause. 

Get  Pigs  Started  Right. 

After  a  pig  reaches  weaning  age  the 
rest  is  mainly  a  matter  of  giving  him* 
plenty  to  eat.  Most  of  the  caretaker^ 
opportunities  making  for  success  or 
failure  come  between  the  time  the  sow 
is  bred  and  the  time  the  pigs  are  a  few 
weeks  old.  The  care  of  the  sow  at  all 
times  is  important,  but  especially  after 
she  has  been  bred.  I  take  pains  to  see 
that  the  feed  is  somewhere  near  a  balanced  ration 
and  try  to  supply  plenty  of  mineral  matter  by  giving 
her  wood  ashes,  coal  and  egg  shells.  This  is  in 
addition  to  a  small  amount  of  skim  milk,  a  feed  rich 
in  minerals.  Our  sows  always  have  been  of  an  act- 
ive disposition  and  on  a  limited  ration,  have  seemed 
to  take  sufficient  exercise.  We  always  keep  our 
pens  as  large  as  we  can  afford  to  fence,  and  the 
dirty,  muddy,  little  pen  barely  big  enough  for  a  hog 
to  turn  around  in  is  something  I  have  never  thought 
it  worth  while  to  try.  I  had  always  read  that  brood 
sows  should  not  be  kept  too  fat  and  know  it  to  be 
so  now  as  the  result  of  a  little  practical  lesson.  One 
winter  we  had  two  brood  sows,  an  old  one  and  a 
gilt  which  it  was  rather  inconvenient  to  shut  up,  so 
let  them  run  out.  They  were  able  to  get  all  the  corn 
they  wanted  and  also  fresh  horse  meat.  Our  sows 
always  had  done  all  right,  and,  as  they  took  lots  of 
^^^^^^  exercise,  we  thought  or  at  least  hoped, 
they  would  this  time.  The  old  sow  had 
invariably  farrowed  eleven  pigs  before. 
This  time  she  had  six  and  saved  two. 
The  gilt  apparently  aborted.  The  old 
sow  afterwards  farrowed  her  litters  of 
eleven  again  under  better  management. 
The  gilt  went  to  market. 

It  is  usually  the  custom  to  have  pigs 
come  in  spring  and  fall.  Where  they 
are  to  be  grown  on  alfalfa  pasture  this 
is  no  doubt  the  best  plan,  for  they  util- 
ize the  pasture  best.  We  depend  prin- 
cipally upon  grain  without  pasture  and 
for  the  last  two  years  have  followed  a 
different  plan.  We  have  the  pigs  come 
in  mid-winter  and  mid-summer.  We 
grow  them  rapidly  on  practically  a  full 
feed  and  have  the  winter  pigs  ready  for 
market  by  September  and  the  summer 
pigs  by  January  or  February.  In  this 
way  it  is  possible  to  avoid  the  rush  and 
strike  a  better  market,  especially  in  the 
fall.  It  takes  a  little  longer  to  turn  the 
corn  into  money  in  this  way,  as  the 
pigs  sold  in  September  are  fattened  on 
last  year's  corn,  but  often  they  bring 
a  great  deal  more  than  if  sold  in  No- 
vember. 

Of  course,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a 
warm  place  for  farrowing  winter  pigs. 
We  use  a  box  stall  in  the  horse  barn, 
which  is  unusually  warm.  I  keep  them 
there  till  they  are  about  two  weeks  old 
and  put  them  in  individual  portable  hog 
houses,  banked  with  manure.  For  some 
reason  the  pigs  born  in  midwinter  al- 
ways have  been  unusually  strong  and 
active. 


Publisher. 


Care  at  Farrowing  Time. 

When  a  sow  is  to  farrow,  I  see  that 
the  wall  of  the  house  or  pen  is  lined  on 
all  sides  with  a  two  by  four,  having  the 
bottom  about  six  inches  high  and  so 
fastened  as  to  project  about  six  inches 
from  the  wall.  If  the  space  under  this 
is  kept  clear  the  sow  cannot  mash  the 
pigs  against  the  wall  in  lying  down 
I  keep  the  pen  clean,  but  without 
enough  litter  to  en-    (Turn  to  Pate  1  ' 
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WESTERN   FARM  LIFE 


March  15,  1922. 


Pork  and  Peas  on  an  Idaho  Dry-Land  Farm 

GROWING  LEGUME  CROP  ON  FALLOW  GROUND  AND  HOGGING  IT  DOWN 


MAKING  86.250  pounds  of  pork  on 
400  acres  of  land  which  would 
otherwise  have  produced  abso- 
lutely nothing,  and  selling  that  pork  for 
more"  than  $12,000,  was  the  method 
adopted  by  an  Idaho  dry  farmer  last 
prices  and«  forced  liquidation, 
year  to  sidestep  the  disaster  of  smashed 
Men  from  the  east  of  the  Missouri 
river,  riding  across  the  great  dry  farm 
sections  of  Northern  Idaho  in  June, 
gazed  with  wonder  upon  the  peculiar 
appearance  of  the  farms.  Great  squares 
or  oblongs  of  land  will  be  vivid  green, 
while  alongside  are  large  tracts  of  raw 
soil,  often  finely  tilled  and  without  a 
weed.  In  July  the  green  fields  will  be 
golden,  but  the  raw  land  will  be  choco- 
.late  brown  or  red  loam,  according  to  the 
country  you  are  in.  The  latter  is  still 
smooth  and  finely  broken,  but  without 
one  vestige  of  green — either  weed  or 
crop. 

"What's  the  matter!"  exclaimed  a 
farmer  from  Wisconsin  as  we  gazed  out 
over  thousands  of  acres  of  such  check- 
er-board land.  "Why  haven't  they 
planted  all  that  acreage!" 

"It's  summer  fallow,"  I  answered. 
"Good  dry  fanners  let  the  land  lie  idle 
every  other  year  or  every  second  year, 
and  raise  more  grain  than  by  continu- 
ous cropping.  They  harrow  it  as  fine 
as  that  to  keep  down  the  weeds  and 
save  the  moisture  for  the  crop." 

But  if  E.  J.  Armbruster  of  Moscow, 
Idaho,  had  been  asked  that  question,  he 
probably  would  have  answered  with  a 
smile:  "It's  because  they  don't  know 
what  elese  to  do  with  it.  They  must 
have  a  rotation  of  some  kind  in  dry 
farming,  and  summer  fallowing  is  al- 
most the  only  rotation  they  practice." 

Grows  Peas  on  Fallow  Land. 

But  Mr.  Armbruster  practices  some- 
thing else,  as  intimated  in  my  opening 
paragraph.  The  Palouse  district  in 
Idaho  at  the  northern  extremity  of 
which  Moscow  is  situated,  is  well  set- 
tled and  fine  improved,  although  almost 
entirely  without  irrigation.  No  finer 
crops  of  wheat  are  grown  in  any  dry 
country,  chiefly  because  of  fallowing 
the  land  every  second  or  third  year. 

Very  little  stock  is  kept — only  the 
horses  and  a  few  cows  for  home  use. 
Usually  a  quarter-section  farm  has  one 
hundred  acres  in  wheat,  or  fifty  in 
wheat  and  fifty  in  oats  or  barley,  fifty 
acres  in  fallow,  and  the  remaining  ten 
acres  in  alfalfa  and  garden. 


George  F.  Stratton. 


Some  pears  ago  E.  J.  Armbruster,  a 
large  farmer,  tried  peas  on  a  small 
patch  of  his  fallow  land  and  succeeded 
well.  Now,  let  him  tell  the  rest  as  he 
told  it  to  me  when  I  visited  his  ranch: 

"You  see,"  he  said,  "I've  got  1,200 
acres  and  always  put  400  in  clean  fal- 
low every  year.  It  used  to  break  my 
heart  to  look  at  that  fine  clean  seedbed 
doing  nothing.  It  was  plowed  and  har- 
rowed down  in  the  spring  and  harrowed 
twice,  at  least,  after  that.  Sometimes 
we  harrowed  three  or  four  times.  Then 
we  planted  wheat  in  the  fall. 

"That  was  putting  on  as  much  work 
as  to  produce  a  cultivated  crop  and  it 
sure  cuts  in. 

"So  I  thought  I'd  try  peas.  I  put  in 
a  forty-acre  field  and  did  well.  There 
was  a  good  demand  for  seed  peas  and 
the  prices  were  fair,  but  after  thresh- 
ing I  had  a  big  lot  of  pea  straw  and 
nothing  to  feed  it  to.  One  year  I  bought 
a  bunch  of  feeder  steers  and  fed  them 
the  straw  and  some  roughage  and  that 
opened  my  eyes. 

Hogs  Harvest  Pea  Crop. 

"Now,  although  I  knew  that  peas, 
like  any  leguminous  crop,  was  a  good 
rotation  for  wheat,  I  also  knew  that  fer- 
tilizer was  just  as  valuable  and  as  ne- 
cessary to  keep  the  land  up  to  its  best. 
When  I  planted  wheat  right  after  peas 
I  beat  the  fallowed  land  By  eight  to  ten 
bushels  an  acre,  and  when  I  pastured  a 
bunch  of  cattle  on  one  patch  of  peas 
they  not  only  did  the  harvesting,  but  I 


got  a  still  better  crop  of  wheat  the  next 
year. 

"So  I  went  at  it.  I  bought,  one  year, 
400  feeder  hogs  and  didn't  thresh  any 
peas — just  hogged  'em  off  and  it  paid 
me  well." 

"Suppose,  Mr.  Armbruster,"  I  sug- 
gested, "you  give  me  the  details  of  one 
year's  operation  with  them;  just  when* 
you  brought  them  in  and  how  you  fed 
them." 

"I'll  give  you  last  year's  work,"  he 
said,  "although  it  was  the  poorest  pay- 
ing year  I've  had.  I  had  400  acres  in 
peas,  part  Blue  Prussian  and  part  Blue 
Bell.  They're  both  good  for  seed  or 
feeding.  In  September  and  October  I 
bought  750  stocker  hogs,  picking  them 
up  here  and  there.  They  were  of  all 
breeds,  but  good,  stocky  feeders,  and 
averaged  85  pounds  apiece  when  I  got 
them. 

"I  turned  them  loose  on  my  wheat 
stubble  and  the  pea  land.  My  fields  are 
all  fenced,  hog  tight,  and  they  fed  that 
way  until  November  1,  when  I  cut  out 
two  hundred  head  of  the  heaviest,  av- 
eraging 216  pounds,  and  shipped  them 
to  market,  right  from  the  fields. 

Good  Gains  on  Peas  Alone. 

"When  I  cut  them  out,  I  also  cut  out 
200  of  the  next  best,  lighter  weights, 
and  put  them  in  a  feed  lot  and  fed 
straight  peas  for  two  weeks.  You  see, 
I  only  hogged  half  of  my  peas.  Part 
of  the  other  half  I  cut  and  hauled  for 
winter  use,  and  part  I  threshed.  But 
I  sold  no  seed  last  year.    The  price 


Pigs  out  in  the  fields  helping  themselves. 


dropped  to  1%  cents  a  pound,  so  I  fed 
everything. 

"Well,  that  second  lot  averaged  210 
pounds  when  I  shipped  them  out.  The 
third  lot,  200  head,  were  shipped  the 
first  week  in  December  and  weighed 
185  pounds.  They  were  taken  off  stub- 
ble November  1  and  fed  in  the  feed  lot 
for  five  weeks  on  unthreshed  peas. 

"The  last  lot,  150  head,  went  out  the 
first  week  in  January  after  two  months' 
feeding  on  straight  peas.  They  weighed 
185  pounds.  They  were,  of  course,  the 
poorest  stockers  when  bought,  but  they 
made  up  the  average.  The  total  gain 
on  the  750  head  was  86,250  pounds  and 
'  I  sold  them  ota  an  average  at  16  cents 
a  pound." 

"What  did  you  pay  for  them?" 
A  very  wry  grin  came  over  his  face. 
"Nineteen    cents!    Feeders'    luck!  I 
thought  I  was  safe  in  buying  at  19 
cents,  but  I  lost  out,  you  see." 

That  looks  serious  at  the  first  glance, 
but  it  brightens  up  when  the  weight  is 
considered.  His  hogs  gained  86,250 
pounds  and  brought  him  $11,887  more 
than  he  paid  for  the  stockers — a  gross 
return  per  acre  of  about  $30.  In  addi- 
tion, he  finished  73  fee'der  steers  which 
cleared  him  $1,500  more.  And  the 
manure  was  a  valuable  asset. 

Crop  Cost  Nothing  But  Seed. 

"But,"  he  continued,  "that  crop  cost 
nothing  to  make  but  the  seed  and  what 
little  threshing  was  done.  I  have  to 
keep  help  here,  anyway,  and  the  drill- 
ing-in  the  seed  was  no  more  work  than 
harrowing  the  fallow  land  would  have 
been.  I  reckon  that  $12,000  was  nearly 
all  clear. 

"Of  course,  if  the  market  hadn't 
slumped  against  me,  if  I'd  got  the  same 
price  for  the  market  hogs  as  I  paid  for 
the  stockers,  19  cents,  I'd  have  made 
$4,500  more.  I  ought  to  raise  my  own 
pigs  and  get  out  of  the  feeder  game. 
The  men  I  bought  from  made  more  than 
I  did  and  took  no  risk.  The  fellows 
around  here  call  me  a  speculator  and  I 
reckon  they're  right.  Feeding  is  al- 
ways a  speculation — playing  against 
the  market. 

"Ail  the  same,  I'll  tell  you  something 
else,  and  you  can  judge  for  yourself  rf 
it's  all  speculation.  When  I  used  to 
sell  all  of  my  pea  crop  for  seed 
—  and  there's  lots  of  them  do 
that   now — I   was    (Turn  to  Page  15) 


Market  Outlook  for  Farm  and  Ranch  Products 


REVIVAL  OF  INDUSTRIES  INDICATES  PROSPERITY  FOR  AGRICULTURE 


THE  remarkable  advance  in  prices  of 
farm  products  in  the  last  few 
weeks  is  capable  of  but  one  inter- 
pretation: The  return  of  prosperity  for 
agriculture.  In  some  instances  pros- 
pective scarcity  has  provided  a  founda- 
tion for  the  advance  in  commodity 
prices,  but  most  of  the  upturns  have 
been  much  more  rapid  and  profound 
tfian  the  shortages,  actual  or  impend- 
ing, would  indicate.  The  swinging  of 
the  economic  pendulum  toward  revival 
of  industry,  business  expansion  and 
prosperity,  has  been  the  most  powerful 
factor. 

It  is  only  natural  that  agriculture 
should  be  first  to  feel  the  effect  of  what 
some  folks  like  to  call  the  "secondary 
inflation"  as  farm  products  were  over- 
deflated,  but  other  lines  are  beginning 
to  prosper  also.  Freight  loadings  are 
on  the  increase,  thus  adding  to  railroad 
income;  a  building  boom  is  in  the  in- 
cubation stages,  and  the  number  of  men 
employed  in  automobile  factories,  cot- 
ton manufacturing,  cotton  finishing, 
hosiery  and  underwear,  woolen  and  suk 
mills  and  leather,  boot  and  shoe-  facto- 
ries, during  January  was  considerably 
larger  than  in  January,  1921.  These 
things  point  to  more  ready  outlets  for 
the  products  of  the  farm. 

Foreign  problems  affecting  the  Amer- 
ican farmer  are  troublesome,  but  the 
best  barometer  of  financial  progress  in 
Europe  is  found  in  the  exchange  rate, 
ling  has  risen  above  $4.40,  com- 
ed  with  a  par  of  $4.86,  and  a  low 
of  $3.16  m  1920.  Central  Euro- 
>  xchanges  have  not  done  so  well 
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as  their  budgets  are  too  far  out  of  bal- 
ance and  paper  money  inflation  has  been 
many  times  more  severe.  But  Europe 
seems  to  find  funds  for  food  and  raw 
materials  and  she  has  been  a  willing 
buyer  in  this  country. 

Labor  troubles  are  on  the  horizon  in 
this  country  with  a  soft-coal  miner's 
strike  scheduled  for  April  1,  but  if  pros- 
perous conditions  return,  a  conflict  over 
wages  may  be  deferred.  On  the  other 
hand,  labor  leaders  should  be  too  wise 
to  press  immoderate  demands  if  indus- 
trial revival  has  not  appeared. 

Cattle  Market  Creeping  Upward. 

Although  the  beginning  of  Lent 
caused  momentary  hesitation  in  the 
cattle  market,  dressed  beef  prices  have 
been  maintained  or  advanced  and  values 
on  the  hoof  have  followed  suit.  Net 
changes  have  been  small  in  all  classes, 
although  prices  average  nearly  $1.50 
higher  than  at  the  low  period  in  late 
December. 

Price  trends  in  the  cattle  market  dur- 
ing the  spring  usually  have  a  distinct 
seasonal  behavior.  Steer  prices  cus- 
tomarily advance  as  the  number  in  feed 
lots  dwindles.  This  advance  in  average 
values  is  entirely  separate  and  apart 
from  the  advance  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  cattle  held  until  spring  have  had 
longer  acquaintance  with  com  ns  a  rule 
and  are  superior  in  finish  to  those  mar- 
keted during  midwinter. 

Plain  light  steers  sell  well  during  the 
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spring  because  they  are  scarce  at  that 
season  and  there  also  is  a  scarcity  of 
cow  beef  with  which  they  compete. 
Feed  lots  were  filled  with  light  steers 
last  fall,  however,  so  that  light  beef 
should  be  abundant  this  spring.  There 
will  be  less  Texas  beef  than  usual,  as  a 
partial  offset. 

Cow  and  heifer  prices,  including  cut- 
ters and  canners,  advance  in  prices  dur- 
ing the  spring  months,  usually  reaching 
high  point  in  May.  Most  of  the  cows 
and  heifers  to  be  disposed  of  are  sold 
before  this  date,  and  the  demand  for 
stock  cattle  helps  the  market. 

Veal  calf  receipts  begin  to  increase 
by  the  first  or  second  week  in  March, 
reach  the  high  point  of  the  season  late 
in  the  month  or  during  April,  then  taper 
off  gradually  but  remain  above  the  av- 
erage until  the  end  of  May  and  some- 
times throughout  the  month  of  June. 
The  price  indicator  goes  down  when  re- 
ceipts increase.  The  sharp  decline  dur- 
ing  March  has  already  started,  as  prices 
broke  around  $1  last  week,  abettecl  more 
or  less  by  the  slump  in  the  Iamb  market. 

Stockers  rik!  feeders  almost  invar- 
iably advance  in  vulue  during  the  spring 
months  when  pasture  men  everywhere 
are  in  the  market.  Scarcity  of  light 
steers  at  this  season  also  brings  compe- 
tition from  slaughterers.  Increased 
purchases  on  the  part  of  country  buyers 
are  already  in  evidence  and  values  have 
advanced  since  January  fully  as  much 
us  the  fat  cattle  market.  Although  the 


margin  between  thin  and  fat  cattle  is 
not  a  large  one,  there  promises  to  be  a 
buyer  for  every  steer  suitable  for  the 
country  outlet.  Graziers  from  the  Min- 
eral Point,  Wis.,  district,  are  beginning 
to  buy  and  will  take  about  the  usual 
number.  Their  activity  is  an  important 
factor  in  determining  values  upon 
fleshy  feeders  with  quality  throughout 
the  spring  months,  both  at  Chicago  and 
Omaha.  In  the  southwest,  high  prices 
for  cattle  and  for  grass  have  retarded 
the  Kansas  and  Oklahoma  pasture  deal, 
but  from  all  points  of  the  compass  evi- 
dence is  appearing  that  stock  cattle 
values  will  not  sag  much  during  the 
next  sixty  or  ninety  days. 

Provision  Stocks  Unusually  Low. 

Stocks  of  lard  at  the  leading  packing 
points  increased  only  to  a  negligible 
degree  during  February,  and  the  total 
on  March  1  was  only  about  half  as  large 
as.  on  the  same  date  in  1921.  The  in- 
crease in  dry  salt  meats  also  was  in- 
considerable and  the  increase  in  pickled 
meats  much  less  than  usually  occurs 
during  February.  Total  stocks  of  meats 
at  the  end  of  February  were  only  190,- 
641,000  pounds,  c  ompared  with  314,3.'i7,- 
000  pounds  on  the  same  date  in  1921. 
Both  lard  and  dry  salt  meats  have  been 
selling  at  prices  entirely  too  low  to 
furnish  a  profit  to  the  packer,  which  is 
one  reason  for  the  absence  of  an  ac- 
cumulation. Lnsd  and  cured  hog  meat 
prices  have  been  advancing  recently, 
however,  so  that  the  light  stocks  in 
packers'  hands  mean  that  the  hog  mar- 
ket will  run  into    (Turn  to  Page  13) 
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WESTERN   FARM  LIFE 


Dairymen  Must  First  Learn  to  Feed  for  Milk 

ELIMINATE  THE  BOARDERS  AND  GET  MORE  PRODUCTION  PROM  REST  OF  HERD 


REDUCE  the  number  of  cows  you 
are  milking  and  get  more  milk 
from  fewer  cows  by  better  feeding 
was  the  central  theme  of  the  talks  made 
by  Professor  Geo.  E.  Morton  at  the 
Dairy  Day  meetings  held  by  the  Colo- 
rado &  Southern  railroad,  in  co-opera- 
tion with  the  Colorado  Agricultural  col- 
lege and  the  Colorado  Dairy  council. 
Better  feeding  is  one  of  the  first  things 
a  beginner  in  dairying  must  learn.  A 
cow  is  a  machine  for  converting  raw 
material  into  milk  and  without  suffi- 
cient amount  of  the  right  kind  of  feed 
she  cannot  make  milk.  Wherever  bet- 
ter feeding  has  been  tried  out  cows  of 
more  than  average  productive  capacity 
have  been  found.  They  simply  never 
had  been  given  a  chance. 

Farmers  generally  depend  on  rough 
feed  too  much,  pointed  out  Professor 
Morton.  Of  course,  the  reason  is  that 
rough  feed  is  grown  on  the  farm  and 
no  one  wants  to  put  money  in  feed  if  he 
can  get  profitable  returns  from  that 
produced  on  the  farm.  Roughage  is  the 
foundation  of  the  profitable  dairy  ra- 
tion and  where  legume  roughage  as  al- 
falfa is  available  it  is  not  difficult  to 
balance  a  ration  properly. 

Grain  Brings  Cash  Return. 

Professor  Morton  reminded  his  hear- 
ers that  the  dairyman  is  not  in  the 
same  position  as  the  feeders  of  cattle  or 
sheep,  for  they  never  know  until  the 
animals  are  ready  for  market  whether 
they  will  get  a  return  for  their  feed  or 
not.  The  dairyman  sells  his  product 
every  week  and  while  he  may  be  putting 
money  into  grain  he  gets  a  cash  return 
for  it  whe«  he  sells  his  product,  and  if 
the  grain  is  not  costing  too  much  may 
expect  a  profit  from  feeding  it.  At  any 
rate,  it  is  easy  enough  to  find  out 
whether  it  is  paying,  for  he  can  check 
on  results  every  week.  The  way  to  do 
is  to  add  a  good  grain  mixture  to  the 
ration  and  then  weigh  the  milk  to  see 
whether  the  cow  is  responding  to  the 
ration.  If  she  increases  in  production 
sufficient  to  pay  for  the  extra  feed,  give 
a  little  more.  When  a  cow  ceases  to 
respond  at  the  pail  it  is  time  to  stop. 
Some  cows  will  not  respond  to  the  in- 
creased grain,  or  not  as  the  milker 
wants  a  cow  to  respond.  When  the 
grain  goes  on  the  back  it  is  not  bring- 
ing any  return  to  the  dairyman  unless 
the  cow  is  almost  at  the  end  of  her 
lactation  period  and  has  previously 
proved  her  capacity  as  a  milk  cow.  A 
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good  milker  can  be  allowea  to  lay  on 
some  fat  while  dry,  for  it  will  be  re- 
turned when  she  freshens. 

Alfalfa  and  silage  is  the  best  possible 
combination  to  build  on  in  feeding  dairy 
cows.  With  all  they  will  eat  of  these 
two  roughages,  a  grain  mixture  made 
up  of  two  parts  corn  chop,  two  parts 
ground  oats,  %  part  dried  beet  pulp, 
and  Vz  part  cottonseed  meal  was  given 
as  a  good  one  for  profitable  milk  pro- 
duction. It  is  essential  that  the  milk 
cow  ration  have  sufficient  protein  for 
nothing  else  can  take  its  place.  If  it 
is  deficient  the  cow  simply  cannot  pro- 
duce milk,  no  matter  how  much  she  may 
have  of  carbonaceous  nutrients  and  fat 
in  her  feed.  It  is  like  trying  to  put  to- 
gether a  house  with  plenty  of  boards 
but  with  a  limited  supply  of  nails. 

Feed  for  Production. 

Other  grain  rations  suggested  as  suit- 
able for  use  with  alfalfa  and  silage  were 
one  part  ground  barley,  one  part  corn 
chop,  one  part  ground  oats,  and  V>  part 
cottonseed  meal,  and  another,  ground 
oats  and  barley  equal  parts. 

Another  point  which  many  do  not  ap- 
preciate sufficiently  is  that  it  takes 
about  half  of  all  a  cow  can  eat  and  di- 
gest just  to  keep  her  going,  in  other 
words,  provide  for  her  body  require- 
ments. There  is  no  profit  in  running 
an  empty  machine  and  that  is  what  a 
cow  is  when  fed  a  bare  maintenance  ra- 
tion. When  there  are  not  proper  feeds 
on  the  farm  the  economical  dairyman 
is  tempted  to  feed  sparingly,  enough, 


Professor  Morton  pointed  out  by  way  of 
illustration,  to  produce  perhaps  fifteen 
pounds  of  milk  daily,  for  of  course  the 
cow  takes  the  maintenance  requirements 
first.  To  produce  another  fifteen  pounds 
of  milk  with  this  method  of  feeding  an- 
other cow  must  be  fed  all  this  amount 
required  for  maintenance  and  the  little 
over  required  for  the  fifteen  pounds  of 
milk.  If  the  first  cow  has  milk  pro- 
ducing capacity  feeding  her  the  small 
amount  extra  required  for  the  fifteen 
pounds  of  milk  will  permit  her  to  pro- 
duce thirty,  and  the  maintenance  re- 
quirements of  the  extra  cow  will  not 
be  needed.  That  is  what  was  meant  by 
feeding  fewer  cows,  but  getting  more 
milk.  Cows  must  be  fed  as  individuals 
and  in  any  herd  of  any  size  following 
out  the  procedure  outlined  in  the  fore- 
going will  cull  out  unprofitable  animals 
and  find  others  that  are  not  being  fed 
up  to  their  capacity  for  production. 
After  this  lesson  has  been  learned  the 
dairyman  is  ready  for  better  cows  and 
can  replace  the  ones  found  to  be  unprof- 
itable by  putting  in  better  ones. 

Dairymen  Need  More  Pasture. 

Pasture  for  dairy  cows  was  another 
point  given  considerable  attention  in 
connection  with  feeding  milk  cows. 
Running  milk  cows  over  eight  to  fifteen 
acres  to  the  animal  tp  get  enough  grass 
to  supply  the  materials  for  profitable 
production  does  not  work.  Dairymen 
must  have  better  pasture. 

Dairy  Day  meetings  were  held  at 
Parker,  Elizabeth,  Kiowa,  Elbert  and 


Good  pasture  for  the  dairy  herd  means  cheap  milk. 


Eas  ton  ville,all -points  in  the  Divide  sec- 
tion. In  the  creek  valleys  and  even  on 
the  second  bottoms  and  upland  in  the 
Divide  regions  of  Elbert  and  El  Paso 
counties  some  progress  has  been  made 
in  establishing  pastures.  On  the  Forest 
Glen  farm,  last  spring,  Mr.  Cornforth 
seeded  on  an  old  cultivated  field  mead- 
ow fescue  with  a  drill  without  giving 
the  land  any  preparation  and  pastured 
it  quite  heavily  the  same  season.  He 
also  seeded  some  bromus  inermis  or 
awnless  brome  grass  which  has  made 
quite  a  catch  and  already  has  shown 
its  habit  of  sending  out  underground 
rootstalks  and  starting  new  plants.  On 
another  200-acre  pasture  seeded  three 
years  ago  with  a  mixture  of  meadow 
fescue,  bromus  inermis,  sweet  clover, 
alsike  clover  and  rye  grass,  forty-five  to 
fifty  cattle  were  run  last  summer.  Mr. 
Cornforth  said  that  he  had  increased 
the  carrying  capacity  of  his  ranch  50 
per  cent  by  getting  these  tame  pastures 
started.  Another  man  told  of  cutting 
one  and  a  half  tons  of  bromus  inermis 
hay  to  the  acre  on  dry  land.  The  Corn- 
forth" ranch  is  a  purebred  establishment, 
but  ten  grade  cows  are  milked  and  the 
sale  of  cream  for  1920  was  $1,208  in 
addition  to  all  the  milk  and  cream  used 
by  two  families.  In  1921  from  nine 
cows  the  records  showed  cream  sold  to 
the  amount  of  $746,  and  three  families 
supplied  with  all  they  needed.  This  il- 
lustrates the  possibilities  in  dairying 
as  a  feature  of  general  farming.  One 
station  in  Elbert  handled  $150,00  worth 
of  cream  last  year. 

How  to  Start  Pasture. 

Economy  of  production  was  in  the 
minds  of  many  who  attended  the  Dairy 
Day  meetings.  Discussion  of  the  pas- 
ture question  aroused  keen  interest. 
Men  who  milk  cows  need  not  be  told  of 
the  advantage  of  having  good  pasture. 
They  know  the  value  of  pasture  in 
economical  production.  They  have  seen 
it  demonstrated  year  after  year  as  they 
have  watched  the  cows  respond  to  the 
grass  late  in  the  spring  or  in  the  sum- 
mer. On  grass,  cows  produce  their  max- 
imum amount  of  milk  and  at  the  least 
cost,  providing  the  pasture  is  good 
enough  to  supply  all  they  need  with- 
out their  having  to  range  over  too  much 
area.  Professor  Morton  has  realized 
this  and  started  to  work  twelve  years 
ago  to  see  what  could  be  done  to  develop 
better  pasture  conditions.  His  aim  was 
to  find  the  best    (Turn  to  Page  22) 


No  Mortgages  on  Farms  of  Johnstown  Community 

ELEVENTH  DAIRY  DAY  SHOW  BRINGS  OUT  QUALITY  EXHIBITS  OF  CATTLE 


DREAMS  do  come  true,  thought  the 
men  who  eleven  years  ago  aroused 
enough  interest  in  a  dairy  cattle 
show  to  get  out  five  grade  cattle  to  the 
first  Johnstown  dairy  showr  as  they  saw 
the  purebred  Holsteins  and  Guernseys 
shown  at  the  eleventh  annual  Dairy 
Day  show,  held  March  3.  All  through 
the  showing  the  judge,  A.  C.  Osterhous, 
fieldman  for  the  Carnation  Milk  com- 
pany, commented  on  the  high  quality 
of  the  animals  shown.  "Not  even  in  the 
famous  dairy  centers  of  Wisconsin  can 
better  Holsteins  and  Guernseys  be 
found,"  he  said. 

Dairying  Transforms  Community. 

This  community  hsa  been  trans- 
formed by  the  development  of  the  dairy 
interests  alongside  the  production  of 
sugar  beets.  On  every  side  are  seen 
evidences  that  dairying  has  brought 
prosperity.  There  are  good  houses  and 
barns,  well  kept  fences  and  other  indi- 
cations showing  that  dairying  has  put 
money  in  the  pockets  of  the  farmers  of 
this  community.  "Dairying  has  made 
Johnstown  farmers  so  prosperous,"  said 
Mr.  Letford  of  the  First  National  Bank 
of  Johnstown  at  the  meeting  held  in 
the  evening,  "that  for  four  years  no 
mortgages  have  been  placed  on  any  of 
the  farms  in  this  community.  ""You  can 
go  down  that  road  ten  miles,"  he  said, 
"and  find  every  farm  on  both  sides  a 
dairy  farm  and  every  farmer  carries  a 
good  bank  account."  Mr.  Letford  /is  a 
dairyman  himself,  being  a  member  of 


the  firm  of  Crowley  &  Letford,  showing 
Holsteins  at  the  show.  Another  out- 
standing herd  was  that  of  Whowell  & 
Polley,  known  as  the  Virginia  Lynn 
herd.  Another  was  the  Van  Meter  & 
Krebill  herd  from  near  Loveland.  There, 
were  also  newer  members  of  the  pure- 
bred circle  showing  perhaps  only  one  or 
two  animals.  Robert  Sneeden,  who  be- 
gan with  "just  cows,"  had  two  animals 
in  the  competition  to  try  to  compete 
with  the  old-timers  in  the  business,  and 
was  not  discouraged  because  he  did  not 
carry  off  any  blue  ribbons.  He  is  farm- 
ing his  father-in-law's  farm  and  finds 
with  the  help  of  a  milking  machine 
milking  cows  does  not  interfere  with 
beet  farming.  S.  A.  Gray  had  two  Hol- 
steins; Leroy  Wailes,  three;  Chas.  Dye, 
one,  and  the  Colorado  Agricultural  col- 
lege had  thirteen  head  of  Holsteins  and 
Guernseys,  including  their  grand  cham- 
pion at  the  Denver  show. 

There  were  not  so  many  Guernseys  as 
Holsteins,  but  it  is  evident  that  some 
one  brought  some  real  Guernseys  into 
this  section  when  they  first  began 
breeding  dairy  cattle,  and  they  have 
been  in  the  hands  of  real  breeders  since. 
The  Guernsey  exhibitors  included  J.  W. 
Purvis  of  Johnstown;  Howard  Brothers, 
Bender  &  Son,  Berthoud,  and  D*.  E. ' 
Webb. 

All  Roads  Led  to  Johnstown. 

All  roads  seemed  to  lead  to  Johns- 
town and  the  superintendent  had  trou- 
ble keeping  a  ring  open  so  the  judge 


could  see  the  cattle.  It  is  hard  to  real- 
ize how  a  community  can  so  completely 
change  in  its  interests.  The  show  has 
not  developed  into  a  showing  of  what  are 
sometimes  spoken  of  as  show  ring  type 
of  cattle.  The  Johnstown  cow  testing 
association  is  one  of  the  most  active  in 
the  state.  A  production  contest  is  an 
important  feature  of  this  show.  In  this 
contest  more  than  four  hundred  cows 
were  entered,  the  contest  year  being 
from  March  1,  1921,  to  Marrh  1,  1922. 
Walter  Gurkink,  the  cow  tester  for  the 
cow  testing  association,  announced  the 
results  as  the  three  winning  cows  were 
led  into  the  ring.  The  first  place  cow 
was  a  Holstein  entered  by  Whowell  & 
Polley,  with  a  record  of  13,777  pounds 
of  milk  and  612.5  pounds  of  butterfat; 
second,  a  Holstein  owned  by  Crowley  & 
Letford,  with  a  record  of  17,129  pounds 
of  milk  and  598.4  pounds  of  butterfat, 
and  the  third,  another  Holstein  from  the 
Crowley  &  Letford  herd,  with  a  record 
of  17,425  pounds  of  milk  and  583.6 
pounds  of  butterfat. 

Judge  Explains  Placings. 

In  making  the  awards,  A.  C.  Oster- 
hous explained  the  points  upon  which 
he  based  his  decisions.  This  added 
greatly  to  the  educational  value  of  the 
show.  Mr.  Osterhous  is  a  recognized 
national  authority  on  dairy  cattle.  He 
highly  commended  the  cattle  coming  up 
for  his  decision  and  stated  that  he  had 
never  seen  more  quality  in  a  local  show. 
He  emphasized  dairy  type  and  conform- 


ation in  his  placings.  A  winning  cow 
had  to  be  straight  of  back,  long  and 
straight  in  rump,  deep  of  body  and  good 
in  heart  girth,  and  finally  carry  a  uni- 
formly developed  udder  attached  high 
behind  and  well  forward  with  squarely 
placed  teats  of  good  size.  He  turned 
down  the  Colorado  Agricultural  college 
cow  to  third  place  largely  because  of 
her  poorly  supported  udder  and  also 
because  she  showed  slightly  lame.  Al- 
though a  Holstein  specialist,  he  recog- 
nized dairy  type  wherever  found  and 
remarked  when  he  had  the  aged  Guern- 
sey cows  in  the  ring  that  he  seldom 
saw  a  better  ring  of  dairy  cows.  The 
Purvis  cow  heading  this  class  was  later 
made  the  sweepstakes  cow  of  the  show, 
defeating  the  Whowell  &  Polley  Hol- 
stein which  stood  at  the  head  of  the 
aged  cow  class  in  that  breed.  Crowley 
&  Letford  won  the  bull  sweepstakes 
prize  with  their  aged  bull,  winning  first 
in  his  class,  and  reserve  champion  cow. 
The  Chas.  Ewing  Guernsey  aged  bull 
winning  first  in  his  class  was  made  the 
reserve  champion  bull.  One  of  the  cov- 
eted honors  of  the  show  was  that  on 
get  of  sire.  This  is  proof  of  the  pre- 
potency of  the  herd  sires  in  use.  In 
Holsteins,  Whowell  &  Polley  won  first, 
Crowley  &  Letford  second,  and  the  Ag- 
ricultural college  third.  First  in  Guern- 
sey get  of  sire  went  to  Purvis,  second 
to  Bender  &  Son,  and  third  to  Ewing. 
Whowell  &  Polley  won  first  on  produce 
of  dam  in  the  Holstein  class,  and  Colo- 
rado Agricultural     (Turn  to  Page  13) 
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What  Crops  Will  Win  Under  Dry-Land  Conditions 

GROW  PLANTS  WITH  LOW  WATER  REQUIREMENT  AND  GOOD  ROOT  GROWTH 


WHAT  crops  have  the  best  chance 
of  winning  and  making  a  profit 
under  dry  land  eonditions  is  the 
first  question  asked  by  the  man  locating 
in  a  section  of  scant  rainfall.  To  as- 
sist in  answering  this  natural  question 
our  professional  friends  have  made  ex- 
haustive studies  as  to  the  amount  of 
water  required  by  the  different  plants 
in  making  a  pound  of  dry  vegetable 
matter.  The  product  may  be  grain, 
leaves  or  stalk,  for  their  water  require- 
ments pound  for  pound  are  the  same. 

Some  of  the  latest  of  these  experi- 
ments were  made  at  Akron,  Colo.,  by 
Doctors  Shantz  and  Briggs  of  the  U.  S- 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.  Their  fig- 
ures show  the  difference  in  water  re- 
quirements of  all  the  ordinary  farm 
erops  and  presumably  the  plants  which 
were  the  subjects  of  these  tests  were 
raised  in  the  ordinary  Akron  soil.  We 
note  this  point  because  the  findings  of 
other  experimenters  may  differ  from 
these  to  some  slight  extent  on  account 
of  the  soil  being  richer  or  poorer,  for,  as 
we  have  lately  shown,  the  better  the 
soil  the  less  water  is  required  to  carry 
the  necessary  plant  food,  because  the 
solution  is  richer. 

Wheat  Economical  of  Water. 

From  these  figui-es  we  find  that  Tur- 
key Red  winter  wheat  can  make  a 
pound  of  dry  matter  out  of  473  pounds 
of  water,  Kubanka  spring  wheat  from 
492  pounds,  Kharkov  475,  but  when  it 
comes  to  the  old-style  varieties  such  as 
Bluestem,  Alliance  and  the  others,  the 
figures  are  much  higher,  running  up  to 
559  or  560  pounds  to  the  pound  of  dry 
matter. 

Many  dry  farmers  plant  oats  leather 
than  wheat  in  the  belief  that  this  crop 
requires  less  water  than  wheat.  The 
figures  show,  however,  that  the  average 
required  by  all  the  different  varieties 
of  oats  is  over  600  pounds  of  water  to 
the  pound  of  dry  matter.  Therefore, 
unless  oats  are  required  for  some  spe-  ■ 
cific  purpose,  it  is  often  safer  to  plant 
wheat,  which  also  will  make  fine  hay 
when  cut  in  the  dough. 

Rye  Requires  Much  Water. 

Spring  rye  is  often  planted  by  farm- 
ers with  the  idea  that  since  fall  rye  is 
Dearly  always  a  success  its  spring  type 
should  also  be  a  good  drouth  resister, 
but  the  fact  is  that  this  plant  needs  685 
pounds  of  water  to  the  pound  of  dry 
matter,  more  water  than  any  other 
small  grain.  Fall  rye  needs  nearly  as 
much,  but  being  planted  earlier  it  ma- 
tures a  very  efficient  root  structure  and 
is  thus  better  equipped  to  obtain  it.  For 
hay  or  grain  it  is  much  better  to  plant 
wheat  or  barley.  Barley  uses  more  wa- 
ter— about  500  pounds — to  the  pound  of 
dry  matter  than  some  other  grains,  but 
it  has  a  strong,  vigorous  sprout  and  a 
very  quick  root  development,  maturing 
about  two  weeks  before  wheat.  Barley 
makes  excellent  hay  and  the  grain  is 
good  for  all  feeding  purposes.  It  can 
also  be  raised  on  land  which  is  not  rich 
enough  to  grow  wheat. 

Sorghum  Drouth  Resistant. 

The  sorghums  are  the  best  drouth  re- 
sisters  of  all  known  crops.  The  Dwarf 
Blackhull  Kafir  takes  the  lead,  with 
only  285  pounds  of  water  to  the  pound 
of  dry  matter.  Brown  Koaliany  re- 
quires 296,  amber  cane  301,  milo  317 
and  Feterita  the  same.  These  are  all 
splendid  cow  feeds,  either  as  fodder  or 
silage.  Kafir  and  milo  are  the  best  to 
plant  where  it  gets  very  hot.  Their 
feeding  value  is  high,  for,  although 
termed  nonsaccharine  sorghums  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  the  sweet  sorghums 
or  cane  they  all  carry  sugar  as  well  as 
starch  in  their  saps  and  this  adds  to 
their  palatability.  Another  valuable 
characteristic  of  the  sorghums  is  that  a 
protracted  dry  spell  may  delay  their 
maturity,  but  docs  not  stunt  them  as 
much  as  it  does  corn.  They  may  stop 
growing  for  a  while,  but  will  start  out 
with  renewed  vigor  as  soon  as  the  rain 
comes. 

The  millets  which  are  kin  to  the  sor- 
ghums are  also  jjood  drouth  resistants, 
the  Kansk  requiring  less  water  than  the 
German.    Millet  will  often  make  good 
hay  when  planted  as  late  as  July  5  and 
is  sometimes  used  as  a  catch  crop  to 
lace  one  destroyed  by  hail.    It  is  a 
ich  feed  after  the  seed  has  ma- 
and  must  be  fed  with  caution. 
'  h  are  very  fond  of  the  grain. 


E.  R.  Parsons. 


Corn  is  one  of  the  best  crops  for  the 
dry  farmer,  although  according  to  the 
tests  it  requires  more  water  than  the 
sorghums,  but  a  crop  can  nearly  always 
be  matured  in  the  dry  farming  country 
by  deep  plowing,  thin  planting  and 
thorough  cultivation.  The  flint  varieties 
need  less  water  than  the  dent  varieties, 
some  of  them  using  only  315  to  340 
pounds  of  water  to  a  pound  of  dry  mat- 
ter. The  Northwestern  dent  takes  377 
pounds.  Minnesota  13,  which  was  not 
included  in  the  tests,  matures  very  much 
like  the  Northwestern  Dent  under  like 
weather  conditions  and  probably  is  in 
the  same  class  as  regards  water  require- 
ments. Iowa  Silvermine,  however, 
needs  more  than  any  of  the  above,  or 
407  pounds. 

Water  Needs  of  Beans  and  Potatoes. 

Under  careful  tests  it  was  found  that 
the  Mexican  beans  used  up  773  pounds 
of  water  for  each  pound  of  dry  matter 
produced,  while  the  navy  bean  .  used 
only  682.  We  have  always  found  that 
in  dry  weather  the  navy  bean  would 
outyield  the  Mexicans  in  good  soil  and 
there  is  no  profit  in  planting  them  in 
poor  soil.  Both  these  varieties  of  beans 
need  more  water  than  many  farmers 
would  think,  and  to  this  may  be  at- 
tributed the  small  crops  matured,  sel- 
dom running  over  600  pounds  to  the 
acre.  In  order  to  obtain  the  necessary 
moisture  they  should  be  planted  on 
land  which  has  been  deeply  plowed  and 
fallowed  the  year  before.  Since  they 
have  no  tap  root  to  go  down  deep  into 
the  subsoil  for  water,  the  cx'op  must  be 


made  almost  entirely  from  the  seed  bed 
and  if  this  is  not  deep  and  full  of  moist- 
ure there  is  no  chance  of  a  profitable 
crop. 

The  amount  of  water  required  to  pro- 
duce a  pound  of  dry  matter  in  potatoes 
is  estimated  at  554  pounds,  considerably 
less  than  that  required  for  a  pound  in 
beans.  In  practice  it  is  found  that  po- 
tatoes are  easier  to  grow  than  beans, 
provided  the  farmer  has  the  right  soil. 
Thus  we  speak  of  potato  belts,  for  there 
are  streaks  of  land  where  this  crop  can 
not  be  successfully  raised  and  no  one 
should  plant  a  large  acreage  before  try- 
ing them  out. 

Alfalfa  Goes  Deep  for  Water. 

Alfalfa  needs  more  water  than  any 
other  dry  farm  crop.  Somewhere  about 
800  pounds  are  used  in  making  one 
pound  of  alfalfa  hay  and  yet  alfalfa  is 
raised  with  profit  on  many  a  dry  farm. 
The  reason  is  that  although  this  won- 
derful plant  needs  a  liberal  allowance 
of  water  it  is  about  the  best  equipped 
to  get  it.  It  is  the  long  tap  root  which 
penetrates  deep  into  the  subsoil,  reach- 
ing a  permanently  moist  stratum  which 
the  shorter  roots  of  ordinary  crops  are 
unable  to  reach.  Another  point  in  jts 
favor  is  that  its  roots  are  perennial, 
thus  growing  longer  and  longer  and  go- 
ing deeper  and  deeper  every  year. 

As  regards  water,  sweet  clover  is  in 
the  same  class  with  alfalfa.  Its  soil 
requirements  ai-e  not  so  exacting  and  it 
can  often  be  raised  in  ground  too  light 
and  sandy  for  alfalfa.  It  also  has  a 
tap  root  which  goes  down  a  remarkable 


Ask  Parsons  — 

He  Knows  Dry-Farming  Methods— A  Nation- 
ally Recognized  Expert  at  Your  Service 

YOU  are  neglecting  your  opportunities  if  you  are  not  putting  up 
your  problems  in  dry -farming  practice  to  our  dry  farming  author- 
ity, E.  R.  Parsons,  who  contributes  regularly  to  Western  Farm 
Life.  No  dry  farming  expert  in  the  country  is  more  widely  known 
for  his  knowledge  of  dry  farming  practices  than  Mr.  Parsons.  To 
some  the  term  "expert"  carries  the  idea  of  a  book  farmer  long  on 
theories  but  short  on  practical  experience.  Mr.  Parsons  is  an  expert 
in  the  real  sense  of  the  term.  He  knows  what  can  be  done  with  a 
limited  rainfall  in  the  way  of  raising  crops,  fruit,  trees  and  gardens, 
for  he  has  done  it  himself.  To  one  who  knows  the  plains  regions 
only  as  they  were  in  the  old  days  it  seems  almost  a  dream  to  see  what 
has  been  accomplishel  by  the  hardy  pioneers  who  came  to  the  plains 
and  learned  how  to  make  the  most  of  the  scant  rainfall,  building 
around  themselves  real  farms  and  establishing  permanent  homes. 

Mr.  Parsons  had  his  first  dry  farming  experience  in  the  Trans- 
vaal, South  Africa.  He  came  to  Colorado  in  1886  and  located  on  a 
farm  in  Douglas  county,  twenty-three  miles  southeast  of  Denver, 
where  he  at  once  demonstrated  that  success  in  farming  regions  of 
light  rainfall  depends  absolutely  on  the  man.  In  1895  he  set  out  a 
commercial  orchard  on  land  where  it  was  300  feet  to  water  and  the 
overage  precipitation  from  thirteen  to  fifteen  inches.  For  years 
his  cherries  and  apples  were  money  makers.  He  has  grown  alfalfa, 
corn  and  wheat,  and  has  fattened  steers,  a  hundred  head  at  a  time, 
on  corn  produced  on  this  dry  farm  without  a  drop  of  water  other 
than  the  natural  precipitation. 

In  1907  Mr.  Parsons  produced  forty  bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre 
on  sod  land  which  he  had  plowed  nine  inches  deep.  In  his  twenty 
years'  experience  under  dry-land  conditions  he  has  always  found  that 
deep  plowing  intelligently  practiced  brought  the  best  of  results.  In 
fact,  he  attributes  all  his  successes  to  the  thoroughness  with  which 
he  cultivated  his  soil.  He  has  asserted  many  times  and  can  prove  it 
by  his  own  experience  that  there  is  no  sane  reason  why  a  farmer 
cann'ot  succeed  on  the  plains  of  Colorado  if  he  will  farm  intelligently. 

Western  Farrrr  Life  readers  have  this  man  at  their  service.  If 
you  have  puzzling  problems  in  farm  practices  under  dry-farming  con- 
ditions, send  them  to  Parsons.  He  knows  the  principles  underlying 
farming  in  the  plains  regions  as  perhaps  no  other  man  knows  them. 
He  has  retired  from  farming  extensively,  but  still  cultivates  his  little 
dry-land  farm  in  California,  where  he  is  now  located,  and  devotes  his 
leisure  time  writing  for  Western  Farm  Life,  making  it  easier  for  the 
newcomer  and  inexperienced  man  to  get  over  the  difficult  points  in 
farming  under  the  conditions  which  he  knows  so  well. 

Send  in  your  letters  about  crops,  soil  treatment,  varieties  and 
any  other  question  which  you  find  puzzling,  and  Mr.  Parsons  will 
answer  from  his  rich  experience  in  this  particular  line  of  farming. 
Address  E.  R.  Parsons,  Western  Farm  Life,  Denver,  Colo. 


distance  the  first  year,  and  having  se- 
cured a  good  hold  on  the  soil  makes  its 
main  crop,  which  is.  usually  an  abund- 
ant one,  the  second  year. 

Deep  Root  Systems  Valuable. 

When  taking  into  consideration  such 
crops  as  alfalfa  and  sweet  clover  it  is 
evident  that  no  table  of  the  water  re- 
quirements of  plants  can  be  final  in  de- 
termining what  to  plant  and  what  not 
to  plant  on  the  dry  farm.  We  must 
also  be  guided  by  the  modifying  char- 
acteristic of  the  plant  itself,  which  in 
the  case  of  these  two  crops  and  also 
some  others  quite  offsets  the  drawback 
of  their  heavy  demands  for  water. 

Long  tap  roots  and  also  perennial 
roots  are  of  the  greatest  advantage  to 
plants  on  the  dry  farm,  not  only  on 
account  of  the  depth  they  go  and  their 
exploiting  a  large  mass  of  soil  for 
moisture,  but  also  because  when  a  plant 
starts  out  in  the  spring  from  a  root 
already  formed,  established,  and  full  of 
sap,  all  it  has  to  do  is  to  make  a  top. 

Grow  Rhubarb  and  Asparagus. 

Among  garden  perennials  which  do 
remarkably  well  on  the  dry  land  farm 
are  rhubarb  and  asparagus.  After  they 
have  made  their  growth  in  the  spring 
the  tops  may  dry  when  the  drouth 
comes,  but  once  established  they  always 
sprout  again  from  the  root.  Among 
trees  we  notice  that  the  black  locust 
does  the  same  thing.  This  tree  may 
die  down  or  be  cut  down,  but  it  always 
sprouts  again  from  the  root  once  it 
has  lived  through  more  than  one  sea- 
son, and  for  this  reason  is  good  to  plant 
for  windbreaks  or  any  other  purpose. 

On  dry  farming  it  is  possible  to  give 
any  crop  or  tree  more  water  by  more 
liberaj  spacing.  We  usually  plant  about 
30  pounds  of  small  grain  to  the  acre 
because  the  individual  plants  are  more 
widely  spaced  and  get  twice  as  much 
water  as  when  planted  at  the  rate  of 
60  pounds.  For  the  same  reason  corn 
for  grain  is  planted  one  kernel  in  the 
hill  instead  of  two  or  three. 


Treat  Seed  Grain  for  Smut. 

More  than  a  million  bushels  of  grain 
were  lost  in  Colorado  from  plant  dis- 
eases in  1919,  say  the  experiment  sta- 
tion specialists.  Fully  50  per  cent  of 
the  cereal  grain  losses  are  due  to  smuts. 

The  stinking  smut  of  wheat,  the  cov- 
ered smut  of  barley,  the  oat  smuts,  the 
millet  smuts,  the  kernel  smuts  of  sor- 
ghum, stem  smut  of  rye  and  covered 
smut  of  emmer,  can  all  be  prevented  by 
proper  treatment. 

Since  the  disease  depends  upon  the 
presence  of  spores  on  the  seed»at  the 
time  of  germination,  the  proper  method 
of  control  is  to  treat  the  seed  grain  be- 
fore planting. 

A.  K.  Peitersen,  plant  disease  spe- 
cialist of  the  Colorado  experiment  sta- 
tion, recommends  formaldehyde  as  the 
universal  disinfectant  for  the  purpose. 
He  points  out  that  copper  sulphate  or 
bluestone  was  one  of  the  earliest  disin- 
fectants used  and  is  still  used  to  some 
extent.  However,  several  years  of  ex- 
perimentation have  shown  that  formal- 
dehyde has  many  advantages  over  cop- 
per sulphate.  Formaldehyde  seldom  in- 
jures the  seed,  and  can  be  used  equally 
well  for  all  the  cereaels.  It  is  applied 
more  easily  and  there  are  no  crystals  to 
dissolve.  Copper  sulphate  is  often  in- 
jurious to  the  grain,  and  for  this  reason 
the  grain  is  first  dipped  in  lime  water. 
Grain  treated  with  formaldehyde  can 
be  safely  fed  to  stock  after  drying.  It 
is  somewhat  cheaper  to  treat  grain  with 
formaldehyde  than  copper  sulphate.  The 
use  of  formaldehyde  is  recommended, 
but  if  one  has  become  accustomed  to 
the  use  of  copper  sulphate,  and  is  satis- 
fied with  the  results  obtained,  a  change 
of  method  is  unnecessary.  Details  about 
seed  treatment  for  smut  prevention 
are  given  in  Extension  Bulletin  No.  185, 
"Seed  Treatment  for  Prevention  of 
Cereal  Smuts,"  by  Mr.  Peitersen.  Write 
to  Extension  Department,  Colorado  Ag- 
ricultural college,  for  free  copy  of  this 
bulletin. 


More  than  eleven  million  bushels  of 
corn  were  produced  in  Colorado  last 
year,  according  to  the  report  of  the 
Colorado  State  Board  of  Immigration 
co-operating  with  the  Federal  bureau  of 
markets  and  crop  estimates.  In  1920 
the  production  was  more  than  eighteen 
million  bushels. 
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Like  Begets  Like. 

Criticism  is  sometimes  directed  to- 
ward the  breeders  of  registered  cattle 
to  the  effect  that  they  are  exhibiting  a 
type  of  cattle  not  desired  by  the  pro- 
ducer of  market  beef.  Possibly  this 
may  be  true  in  a  very  few  instances, 
but  the  demand  for  any  particular  breed 
of  cattle  would  rapidly  wane  if  it  did 
not  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  av-  j 
erage  farmer  or  stockman,  the  packer 
and  the  consumer. 

To  breed  cattle  which  will  produce, 
the  greatest  amount  of  high  quality 
beef,  in  the  shortest  possible  time  at  the 
least  cost,  is  the  ideal  the  constructive 
beef  cattle  breeder  has  in  mind.  The 
ability  of  the  Hereford  to  "carry  on" 
and  the  fact  that  the  Hereford  breeders 
of  today  have  not  deviated  from  the 
ideals  of  the  founders  of  the  breed 
whose  work  began  nearly  two  centuries 
ago,  has  never  been  more  forcibly  illus- 
trated than  at  the  recent  National  West- 
ern Livestock  show  at  Denver. 

The  grand  champion  steer  of  the 
show  was  a  purebred  Hereford  calf 
bred  and  exhibited  by  W.  N.  W.  Blay- 
fiey  of  Denver.  This  calf  just  a  few 
days  over  a  year  old,  weighed  930 
pounds  and  when  butchered  dressed  out 
66.66  per  cent  marketable  beef,  con- 
firming the  judges'  opinion  of  the  steer 
as  shown  on  the  hoof. 

John  Clay,  the  veteran  cattleman, 
after  viewing  the  carcass,  wrote  for  his 
publication,  "Live  Stock  Markets,"  as 
follows:  "Great  interest  was  taken  in 
how  the  Blayney  champion  would  kill 
out.  He  verified  his  standing  as  a  grand 
bullock— one  of  the  best  ever,  by  being 
awarded  the  first  ribbon  on  the  hooks. 
Hanging  up  he  showed  a  smooth,  ex- 
cellent carcass.  No  waste  and  consid- 
ering his  age  handled  well." 

When  later  on  in  the  show  the  sire  of 
this  calf  was  adjudged  first  prize  aged 
Hereford  bull,  and  then  grand  champion 
Hereford  bull,  we  see  that  through  his 
heritage  the  calf  came  by  his  honors 
quite  naturally. 

The  bull  must  be  an  excellent  animal 
as  an  individual  to  win  the  purple  rib- 
bon, indicative  of  the  grand  champion- 
ship of  the  breed,  at  a  show  of  that 
character,  and  the  fact  that  he  has  re- 
produced himself  in  kind  sufficient  to 
win  in  competition  with  all  breeds  is 
very  staunch  evidence  that  present-day 
Hereford  breeders  have  very  closely  ap- 
proached the  ideal  in  their  purebred 
herds. 

Farmers  and  stockmen  from  this  dem- 
onstration can  clearly  see  the  value  of 
good  registered  sires  in  their  herds  for 
the  more  economical  production  of  beef 
for  the  market  and  at  the  same  time 
study  the  type  of  sire  which  begets  the 
most  profitable  steers.  Furthermore, 
this  lesson  is  very  valuable  since  it 
brings  to  the  eye  of  the  breeder  of  reg- 
istered cattle  the  close  correlation  be- 
tween the  breeder  and  the  butcher. 

"Like  begets  like"  is  one  of  the 
fundamental  laws  of  animal  breeding, 
and  this  grand  champion  steer  sired  by 
the  grand  champion  bull  is  one  of  the 
finest  examples  of  this  law  ever  wit- 
nessed at  any  great  livestock  show  and 
is  a  credit  to  the  breeders  and  the  pure- 
bred livestock  industry  in  general. — R. 
J.  Kinzer. 


an  effort  to  show  at  their  state  fairs 
and  those  of  adjoining  states.  Now  is 
the  time  to  begin  to  make  preparations 
for  these  exhibits. 


Shorthorn  Association  Plans. 

Districting  of  the  country  and  asking 
each  district  to  put  up  a  portion  of  the 
money  spent  in  advancing  the  interests 
of  the  breed  within  its  boundaries  is  an- 
nounced by  the  American  Shorthorn 
Breeders'  association.  It  will  mean  that 
the  breeders  of  each  of  the  fourteen  dis- 
tricts will  have  a  fieldman  under  their 
immediate  jurisdiction.  The  associa- 
tion will  put  up  $2  for  every  $1  raised 
within  the  district.  The  fieldmen  se- 
lected will  have  to  be  approved  by  the 
officers  of  the  Shorthorn  Breeders'  as- 
sociation. W.  A.  Cochel  and  J.  L.  Tor- 
mey  will  continue  as  general  field  repre- 
sentatives. District  6  includes  Colora- 
do, Wyoming,  Utah  and  Nebraska.  Tex- 
as, Arizona  and  New  Mexico  are  includ- 
ed in  District  3,  and  District  4  includes 
Idaho,  Washington,  Oregon,  California 
and  Nevada. 


Boosting  the  Spotted  Polands. 

A  net  gain  of  more  than  $11,000  in 
the  receipts  for  the  year  1921  over  those 
of  the  year  preceding  was  shown  in  the 
annual  report  of  the  National  Spotted 
Poland  Record  association.  The  organi- 
zation is  in  a  most  healthy  condition. 
The  sum  of  $10,000  was  appropriated 
as  prize  money  at  the  various  state 
fairs  and  big  stock  shows.  Colorado  and 
Utah  state  fairs  are  to  get  $100  each 
of  this  money,  which  will  be  duplicated 
by  the  fair  associations-.  Breeders  of 
the  Spotted  Polands  are  urged  to  make 


Remedy  for  Cattle  Ear  Ticks. 

A  simple  remedy  for  the  spinosc  ear 
tick  which  is  causing  considerable  trou- 
ble in  the  southern  part  of  the  state 
consists  of  two  parts  by  volume  of  pine 
tar  and  one  part  cottonseed  oil.  The 
mixture  should  be  slightly  warmed  and 
poured  or  injected  into  the  ear  with  a 
syringe.  Do  not  use  too  much  pressure 
if  a  syringe  is  used,  for  there  is  danger 
of  injuring  the  ear  drum.  One  appli- 
cation usually  is  sufficient. 

Cattle  will  not  thrive  when  badly  af- 
fected with  these  ticks,  and  in  some  in- 
stances they  may  indirectly  be  the 
cause  of  death. 


Dickens  Shorthorn  Sale,  March  30. 

W.  A.  Dickens,  Longmont,  Colo.,  one 
of  the  best  known  Shorthorn  breeders 
in  Colorado,  will  offer  at  public  sale 


March  30,  at  his  farm  adjacent  to  Long- 
mont, Colo.,  forty  head  of  registered 
Shorthorn  cattle,  consisting  of  twenty 
cows  and  heifers,  fifteen  yearling  heif- 
ers and  five  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  See 
his  announcement  in  this  issue. 


Krueger  &  Pope  Sale. 
W.  C.  Krueger  and  Warren  Pope  held 
their  annual  sale  February  21  at  Hax- 
tum,  Colo.  There  was  offered  for  sale 
fifty-two  head  of  Durocs  and  five  head 
of  Hampshires.  The  average  for  the 
sale  was  over  $64.  W.  H.  Fowler,  Hax- 
tum,  paid  the  top  price  of  $125.  The 
following  purchased  animals  for  $64  or 
more  per  heaQ: 

i  W.  H.  Fowler,  Haxtum,  Colo.,  $102.00. 
A.  H.  HoKsett,  Yuma,  Colo.,  |70. 
F.  F.  Trumper,  Holyoke,  Colo.,  $75. 
A.  H.  Hogsett,  Yuma,  Colo.,  $77.50. 
Albert  Klnzle,  Haxtum,  Colo.,  $75.00. 
E.  Henry,  Haxtum,  Colo.,  $67.50. 
Albert  Krnzie,  Haxtum,  Colo.,  $107.50. 
J.  E.  Rugg-,  Haxtum,  Colo.,  $100.00. 
Ray  Price,  Haxtum,  Colo.,  $70.00. 
Gus  Stienberg-.  Haxtum,  Colo.,  $75.00. 
Chas.  Adamson,  Haxtum,  Colo.,  $77.50. 


Guy  Atkinson,  Haxtum,  Colo.,  $72.50. 
Dr.  Cline,  Haxtum,  Colo.,  $75.00. 
D.  Cllne,  Haxtum,  Colo.,  $70.00. 
Frank  Carries,  Haxtum,  Colo.,  $72.50. 
C.  W.  A.  Fischer,  l'aoli,  Colo.,  $72.50. 
Ray  Price,  Haxtum,  Colo.,  $75.00. 
Dr.  Cline,  Haxtum,  Colo.,  $80.00. 
L.  Barttles,  Haxtum,  Colo.,  $100.00. 

This  was  one  of  the  best  purebred 
sales  this  season  in  Northeastern  Colo- 
rado. The  breeders'  demand  waB  good, 
but  the  local  support  must  not  be  for- 
gotten, as  they  were  very  instrumental 
in  bringing  up  the  average  of  this  sale. 
Col.  C.  W.  Snook  was  auctioneer,  as- 
sisted by  Charles  Boyd  of  Yuma,  and 
J.  E.  Ellis  of  Holyoke. 
a5  iaB 


A  Correction. 
Calcium  chloride  is  not  the  same  as 
common  salt,  as  was  inadvertently  sta- 
ted in  a  recent  issue,  in  which  a  calcium 
chloride  solution  was  mentioned  as  a 
commonly  used  anti-freezing  mixture  in 
radiators  for  winter  driving.  Common 
salt  is  sodium  chloride. 
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A  Gas  Well  On  Your  Farm! 

ThAT'S  precisely  what  you  can  have  ment  in  short  period  of  time.   The  gas 

—  with  a  Colt  Lighting -and -Cook-  is  yours  at  the  twist  of  fingers.  And 
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Hogs  as  Profit  Makers. 

At  the  present  time  hogs  are  making 
good  money  for  the  man  with  the  corn 
or  other  grain  to  feed  them  out  for 
market.  Fully  half  of  the  corn  of  the 
country  goes  to  market  in  the  form  of 
pork.  When  corn  is  plentiful  and  cheap 
on  the  market,  interest  in  hogs  always 
increases,  for  the  hog  carries  it  to  mar- 
ket at  a  profit.  There  is  always  a  tend- 
ency in  the  corn  states  to  go  by  ex- 
tremes, making  plans  for  extensive  pork 
production  when  prices  are  good  and 
dropping  out  when  prices  are  poor. 

Hog  growing  has  not  been  overdone 
in  Colorado,  where  they  can  be  grown 
cheaper  than  in  the  Mississippi  valley 
states.  It  is  not  a  line  of  livestock 
production  in  which  extremes  should  be 
followed,  but  rather  the  adoption  of  a 
fixed  policy  of  growing  every  year  some 
hogs  for  converting  the  alfalfa, 
skimmed  milk,  and  farm  grown  grain 
into  a  product  that  will  bring  a  better 
return  year  in  and  year  cut  than  selling 
these  same  products  on  the  market. 

One  of  the  writers  of  our  hog  letters 
makes  the  charge  that  men  haul  corn 
to  town  fifteen  and  twenty  miles  and 
buy  their  ham  and  bacon  for  home  use. 
Corn  at  present  prices  hardly  pays  for 
the  cost  of  hauling  that  distance  and 
buying  meat  which  has  gone  on  foot  to 
the  central  markets,  through  the  pack- 
ing houses,  and  then  been  hauled  back, 
accumulating  the  various  charges  for 
the  services  rendered,  certainly  adds  a 
heavy  burden  to  the  cost  of  living. 
Every  farm,  whether  in  the  irrigated 
sections  or  on  the  dry-land,  should  grow 
enough  hogs  to  provide  the  home  meat 
supply.  On  what  proportion  of  the 
farms  of  our  readers  is  this  done. 

Farmers  who  have  mastered  the  prob- 
lems of  pork  production  both  under  ir- 
rigation and  on  the  dry-land  farms  have 
written  of  their  experiences  in  our  hog 
letter  contest.  We  would  urge  a  care- 
ful reading  of  these  practical  discus- 
sions of  pork  production. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Beet  Men  Strengthen  Organiza- 
tions. 

The  usual  skirmishing  between  beet 
growers  and  the  Hujrar  factories  over 
the  contracts  for  the  beets  grown  has 
been  going  on  the  past  few  weeks. 
Growers  say  they  cannot  grow  beets  at 
•  minimum  payment  of  $4..r>0  a  ton  and 
are  refusing  to  sign  the  contracts  ten- 
tatively propoHcrl  by  the  sugar  com- 
pany. 

In  all  the  district*  served  by  the  Great 
Western  Sugar  company,  meetings  of 
the  local  beet  growers'  associations  have 
been  held  and  the  organizations  have 
been  greatly  strengthened.  Heretofore 
contracts  have  been  individual  matters 
to  be  handled  by  each  grower  as  he  saw 
fit.     The  policy  now  being  followed 
to  be  to  create  a  real  collective 
ing  agency  of  growers.    In  each 
/rowers  are  signing  contracts 
icir  associations  pledging  their 
acreage  and  definitely  authorizing  the 


association  to  deal  for  them  with  the 
sugar  company. 

At  Loveland  6,500  acres  were  pledged 
at  a  meeting  held  recently,  and  the 
canvass  was  not  completed.  In  some 
communities  100  per  cent  of  the  grow- 
ers signed  the  contracts  with  the  local 
association.  Farmers  are  ready  for  co- 
operative marketing  and  granting  that 
the  sugar  company  has  ample  grounds 
for  proposing  the  contract  it  is  offer- 
ing, the  plan  of  having  a  truly  repre- 
sentative organization  of  growers  sit- 
ting on  the  opposite  side  of  the  table 
when  prices  and  marketing  conditions 
are  being  discussed  is  a  big  step  in  ad- 
vance. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

A  Garden  on  Every  Farm. 

No  half -acre  plot  on  the  farm  will  re- 
turn greater  value  than  that  devoted 
to  a  good  garden.  On  many  a  farm  and 
ranch  no  pretense  is  made  to  have  a 
garden.  A  garden  is  a  matter  of  dol- 
lars and  cents,  for  without  fresh  vege- 
tables for  the  table  they  must  be  pur- 
chased or  canned  goods  must  be  re- 
sorted to  in  providing  the  family  with 
a  proper  diet.  From  the  standpoint  of 
palatableness  there  is  no  comparison 
between  fresh  vegetables  from  the  home 
garden  and  those  purchased  either  fresh 
or  canned  at  the  stores  in  town.  If  you 
have  never  had  a  garden  you  have 
missed  something. 

Having  a  garden  is  simply  a  matter 
of  planning  and  giving  it  proper  atten- 
tion. Even  under  dry-land  conditions 
gardens  ai*e  possible.  If  you  have  not 
already  done  so,  make  your  plans  this 
spring  to  get  some  of  the  perennial  gar- 
den crops  started,  as  asparagus,  rhu- 
barb, horseradish  and  small  fruits.  Send 
for  seed  catalogues  and  begin  to  plan 
for  the  garden.  Many  of  the  catalogues 
give  valuable  suggestions  on  how  to 
succeed  with  the  garden.  Pamphlets 
and  bulletins  are  available  at  the  agri- 
cultural colleges  and  experiment  sta- 
tions on  gardening.  Work  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  garden  should  have  been 
started  last  fall,  but  it  is  not  too  late 
to  begin  even  now.  On  account  of  the 
short  season  it  is  advisable  and  often 
necessary  to  use  the  hotbed  to  start 
plants  requiring  a  long  growing  season, 
but  most  of  the  ordinary  garden  vege- 
tables can  be  planted  outside  in  the 
usual  way.  Don't  go  through  another 
year  without  a  good  garden.  It  means 
higher  cost  of  living  and  purchased 
products  cannot  compare  with  those 
gathered  fresh  from  the  home  garden. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

County  Agent  Leader  Resigns. 

State  County  Agent  Leader  A.  E. 
Lovett,  who  for  the  past  six  years  has 
held  this  position,  has  given  up  this 
work  and  entered  the  insurance  busi- 
ness in  Fort  Collins.  During  the  time 
Mr.  Lovett  has  headed  the  county  agent 
work  of  Colorado  in  the  extension  serv- 
ice of  the  Colorado  Agricultural  college 
it  has  steadily  grown  and  developed  un- 
til Colorado  now  has  one  of  the  strong- 
est forces  of  county  agents  in  the  west. 

During  the  illness  of  Director  H.  T. 
French  in  1920  and  the  first  half  of 
1921,  Mr.  Lovett  was  made  acting 
director  of  extension,  serving  in 
that  capacity  until  July  1,  1921, 
when  Roud  McCann  was  appointed 
to  fill  the  vacancy,  Mr.  Lovett  re- 
fused to  be  considered  for  the  appoint- 
ment as  director,  preferring  to  continue 
at  his  former  post. 

Joining  forces  with  the  college  when 
the  county  agent  work  was  in  its^in- 
fancy  in  Colorado,  Mr.  Lovett  has  seen 
and  helped  it  grow  from  almost  nothing 
to  a  live  and  wide-awake  force  of  twen- 
ty-nine workers.  During  the  war  he 
was  especially  -active  in  the  expansion 
of  the  work  to  enable  Colorado  to  do  her 
share  in  supplying  foodstuffs  and  raw 
materials  for  America  and  her  allies. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Wheal  Poolers  Federate. 

At  a  meeting  held  in  Denver  recently 
called  by  the  Northwest  Wheat  Grow- 
ers' association,  plans  were  made  to 
bring  about  a  federation  of  state  wheat 
growers'  associations  on  the  100  per 
cent  pool  basis.  This  grouping  of  mar- 
keting interests  which  is  largely  in  ter- 
ritory not  now  occupied  by  the  U.  S. 
Grain  Growers,  Inc.,  estimates  that  it 
will  control  75,000,000  to  90,000,000 
bushels  of  wheat.  With  the  present 
line-up  of  these  two  big  co-operative 
marketing  associations  there  should  be 
no  antagonism,  for  each  can  develop  its 
own  method  in  a  field  large  enough  to 
provide  plenty  of  constructive  work 
without  wasting  any  energies  in  fight- 
ing each  other.  Orgnnized  grain  inter- 
ests could  ask  for  nothing  better  than 
the  development  of  a  policy  of  bitter- 
ness and  friction  between  these  two 
agencies.  j 


Why  Plant  Poor  Seed? 

There  are  many  things  in  connection 
with  farming  and  growing  crops  over 
which  we  have  no  control,  but  there  is 
little  excuse  for  putting  poor  seed  into 
the  ground.  That  is  a  factor  in  produc- 
tion over  which  we  do  have  control,  and 
when  we  consider  the  many  conditions 
which  we  must  accept  as  they  come  it 
would  certainly  seem  to  be  poor  policy 
to  neglect  doing  those  things  which  are 
within  the  control  of  one  attempting  to 
co-operate  with  Nature  in  the  growing 
of  crops. 

Colorado-  farmers  are  protected 
against  fraud  in  seeds  by  law  and  the 
adjoining  states  have  good  seed  laws. 
In  Colorado  all  field  seeds  sold  or  ex- 
posed for  sale  in  lots  of  five  pounds  or 
more  must  be  labelled.  The  label  shall 
give  kind  of  seed,  percentage  of  purity, 
percentage  of  germination,  date  of 
germination  test,  place  where  seed  was 
grown,  if  in  Colorado,  name  and  num- 
ber per  pound  of  each  noxious  weed 
seed  in  excess  of  90  seeds  per  pound, 
and  name  and  address  of  the  salesman. 

Any  citizen  of  Colorado  or  any  per- 
son shipping  seed  into  Colorado  for  use 
in  the  state,  may  send  samples  of  such 
seeds  to  the  seed  laboratory  for  test  and 
analysis,  such  tests  and  analysis  being 
free  of  charge.  Farmers  desiring  to 
avail  themselves  of  this  service  should 
send  a  good  two  handfuls  of  seed,  wrap- 
ping them  well,  and  addressing  them  to 
Seed  Laboratory,  Colorado  Agricultural 
College,  Fort  Collins. 

Last  year  nearly  half  of  the  samples 
of  alfalfa  seed  sent  in  for  analysis  con- 
tained large  percentages  of  dodder,  one 
sample  as  much  as  43,800  dodder  seeds 
to  the  pound.  Samples  of  Kentucky 
Blue  jrrass  have  been  tseted  containing 
222,000  crab  grass  seeds  to  the  pound. 

Tests  for  germination  as  well  as  pur- 
ity are  made.  This  service  is  for  farm- 
ers who  will  avail  themselves  of  the 
privilege.  Many  who  would  not  think 
of  buying  seed  livestock  without  abso- 
lute knowledge  as  to  its  quality  and 
breeding  continue  to  plant  seed  of  un- 
known purity  and  vitality. 

In  preparing  samples,  take  seed  from 
each  bag  or  from  various  portions  of 
the  bin,  so  as  to  be  sure  and  have  rep- 
resentative samples  of  the  entire  quan- 
tity. Then  from  these  samples  take  a 
composite  sample  to  be  sent  in  to  the 
seed  laboratory.  Not  less  than  two 
ounces  of  the  smaller  seeds  should  be 
sent  for  a  purity  test  and  at  least  400 
seeds  of  beans,  corn  and  larger  seeds. 

We  would  urge  our  readers  to  con- 
sider carefully  this  matter  of  seed  pur- 
ity and  do  all  that  is  possible  to  protect 
themselves  from  the  consequences  of 
planting  foul  weed  seed  with  their  var- 
ious crops. 

Grain  Sales  Company  Formed. 

A  new  step  has  been  taken  in  the 
development  of  the  co-operative  grain 
selling  program  of  the  U.  S.  Grain 
Growers,  Inc.  A  grain  growers'  sales 
company  subsidiary  to  U.  S.  Grain 
Growers,  Inc.,  has  been  formed,  which 
will  immediately  open  its  doors  for 
business  in  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  In- 
dianapolis, Omaha  and  Minneapolis. 
The  volume  of  business  assured  through 
the  contracts  of  more  than  50,000  mem- 
bers makes  this  agency  easily  the  larg- 
est grain  selling  firm  in  the  woi'ld.  A 
most  conservative  estimate  places  the 

«*rrain  contracted  at  more  than  110,000,- 
000  bushels  a  year,  and  membership  is 
being  added  at  the  rate  of  2,000  a  week, 
which  means  adding  more  than  4,000,- 
000  bushels  each  six-day  period. 

The  incorporation  of  tjjis  selling  com- 
pany sets  up  a  distinct  organization 
with  separate  financial  responsibility. 
The  plans  provide  for  the  appointment 
of  advisory  boards  from  the  farmers' 

-  elevators  and  local  grain  dealers'  asso- 
ciations in  the  territory  tributary  to  the 
branch  offices.  These  boards  are  to  act 
in  an  advisory  capacity  relative  to  gen- 
eral management  and  with  respect  to 
local  and  sectional  problems  and  pol- 
icies. 

The  membership  of  the  U.  S.  Grain 
Growers,  Inc.,  is  concentrated  in  the 
states  adjacent  to  the  more  important 
market  centers.  More  than  85  per  cent 
of  its  members  are  in  the  states  of  Illi- 
nois, Nebraska,  Indiana,  North  Dakota, 
Iowa  anil  Missouri. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Information  Wanted — Lost  Boy. 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Foust,  Route  3.  Box  56, 
Jewell,  Kan.,  is  seeking  her  Bon,  C.  N. 
Foust,  who  left  home  two  years  ago 
last  October  and  was  working  in  a 
sugar  factory  at  Longmont.  After  the 
season  was  over  he  wrote  he  was  com- 
ing home  and  nothing  has  been  heard 
from  him  since. 


News  of  the  Farm  Bureaus 


Tax  Committee  Wants  to  Know. — E.  R. 

Eliss  of  Greeley  and  H.  L  Lowell  of  Cas- 
tle Rock,  who  compose  the  taxation  com- 
mittee of  the  Colorado  State  Farm  Bu- 
reau, are  working-  in  close  co-operation 
with  similar  committees  from  the  Farm- 
ers' Union  and  Grange.  They  are  mak- 
ing a  close  study  of  the  situation 
throughout  the  state  and  are  dependent 
on  the  county  organizations  for  definite 
information  so  that  the  matter  can  be 
properly  presented  to  the  State  Tax  Com- 
mission. 

A  suggested  outline  is  hereby  present- 
ed for  consideration  in  the  county  taxa- 
tion meetings.  It  is  important  that  all 
organizations  interested  should  attend 
this  county  mass  meeting: 

1.  Officers  should  be  elected  to  serve 
at  least  one  year  and  money  raised  to 
.finance  a  thorough  investigation  of  coun- 
ty expenditures,  and  help  finance  a  state 
investigation  along  the  same  lines. 

2.  The  county  officers  should  obtain 
and  study  a  copy  of  the  state  tax  laws. 
They  should  determine  the  relation  of 
assessed  valuation  to  actual  cash  valnes, 
actual  cash  values  of  all  land  transfers, 
and  make  a  close  study  of  all  county  ex- 
penditures, including  schools,  highways, 
etc. 

8.  Recommendations  should  be  made  as 
to  any  changes  desired  in  the  state  tax 
law,  especially  as  to  appointment  or  elec- 
tion of  State  Tax  Commission   and  a 

state  income  tax. 

4.  It  is  important  that  this  should  be 
done  as  soon  as  possible  in  order  to  en- 
able the  state  committee  to  use  the  in- 
formation from  each  county  in  making 
its  recommendations  to  the  State  Tax 
Commission. 

Taxation  problems  are  receiving  na- 
tional attention  at  this  time  and  all  in- 
dustries are  seeking  a  readjustment,  of 
the  tax  burdens.  The  farming  industry, 
by  virtue  of  its  importance  and  because 
of  its  curtailed  income,  is  entitled  to  a 
deciding  voice  in  the  final  decision.  The 
individual  farmer  can  make  this  possi- 
ble by  attending  his  county  taxation 
meetings. 

The' following  counties  have  organized 
and  are  at  work  on  this  problem:  Mor- 
gan, El  Paso,  Kit  Carson  and  Weld. 


What  Your  Farm    Bureau  Can  Do.— 

The  Saguache  county  farm  bureau,  in 
co-operation  with  its  county  agent,  is 
responsible  for  the  following  improve- 
ments: 

1.  Has  made  Saguache  a  source  of  cer- 
tified seed  potatoes  for  the  west.  In- 
quiries are  coming  from  all  parts  of  the 
west  and  one  from  Massachusetts  for 
Brown  Beauty  seed. 

2.  Has  fostered  and  made  successful 
the  Valley  Potato  Marketing  association, 
which  has  been  a  direct  financial  benefit 
to  the  potato  growers  of  the  county. 

3.  Has  increased  the  number  of  dairy 
cows  15  per  cent,  the  production  of  eggs 
1,000  dozens,  the  production  of  certified 
seed  10  per  cent.  Has  sold  two  cars  of 
certified  seed  potatoes  at  premium. 

4.  Has  made  boys'  and  girls'  club  work 
a  decided  success. 

5.  Has  functioned  as  the  foundation  of 
the  Colorado  State  Farm  Bureau  and  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  and 
assisted  in  their  programs  of  getting  the 
farmers'  viewpoint  squarely  before  the 
general  public.  The  two  outstanding 
accomplishments  along  this  line  are  the 
"farm  bloc"  and  the  recent  farm  confer- 
ence in  Washington.  The  following  is  a 
statement  frequently  heard  in  all  quar- 
ters: "The  Farm  Bureau  at  the  Wash- 
ington conference  had  its  program  well 
outlined  and  kept  Its  feet  on  the  ground, 
and  as  a  result  succeeded  in  its  recom- 
mendations." 

Are  not  tlje  above  sufficient  reasons 
for  a  strong  farm  bureau  in  your  coun- 
ty? There  are  a  thousand  other  reasons 
just  as  good,  but  the  most  skeptical 
farmer  should  need  no  further  induce- 
ment to  stand  by  his  industry. 

— o — 

W.  M.  Took.  Arizona  Director  of  Exteit- 

hIom. — In  announcing  the  appointment  of 
Estes  P.  Taylor  to  the  organization  staff 
of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion in  our  issue  of  February  15,  he  was 
referred  to  as  Director  "of  Agricultural 
Extension  in  Arizona  University.  This 
was  in  error,  for  Mr.  W.  M.  Cook  suc- 
ceeded Mr.  Taylor  as  extension  director 
July  %,  1920. 

o 

I.lvextock  Producers'  AxKoeiatiou  Rnsy, 

— The  board  of  directors  of  this  associa- 
tion at  their  recent'  meeting  in  Chicago, 
February  14 — 17,  laid  plans  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  co-operative  livestock 
commission  associations  at  five  of  the 
leading  livestock  markets  and  to  seek 
co-operation  with  farmers'  commission 
compnnles  already  established.  This  ac- 
tion was  deemed  advisable  in  view  of  the 
marked  success  of  the  commission  firm 
recently  opened  at  St.  Louis.  >» 

Before  establishing  these  associations, 
hearings  of  the  livestock  producers  trib- 
utary to  those  markets  will  be  held  for 
the  purpose  of  nominating  the  officers 
and  hoard  of  directors  of  each  associa- 
tion. From  ill.  nominations  the  di- 
rectors of  the  National  Livestock  Pro- 
ducers' association  will  select  the  di- 
rectors of  the  terminal  associations. 
Chas.  E.  Collins  of  Colorado  A.  Sykes  of 
Iowa  and  O.  O.  Wolf  of  Kansas  were  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  endeavor  to  se- 
cure the  co-operation  of  existing  farm* 
era'  companies  at  the  leading  -markets 
under  the  national  plan. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  appear 
at  a  hearing  of  the  railroads  and  advise 
them  that  It  was  the  recommendation  of 
the  National  Livestock  Producers'  asso- 
ciation that  standard  gates  be  furnished 
with  all  livestock  cars  as  a  pail  of  the 
regular  equipment  furnished  by  the  rail- 
roads. Director  O.  O.  Wolf  and  Attorney 
Newton  Jenkins  composed  the  commit- 
tee. 

Living  up  to  their  determination  to 
handle  business  on  ft  cost  bails,  the  di- 
rectors ruled  that  as  noon  as  sufficient 
inn  phis  and  reserves  have  P.  en  accumu- 
lated ail   membership   fe«a  will  be  re- 

turiied.     Membership  fees  are  (litis  to  be 

(Turn  to  Page  10.) 
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From  the  Nation's  Capital 

CONGRESS  CONSIDERING  MANY  PROBLEMS  THAT  ARE 
OF  INTEREST  TO  FARMERS  AND  STOCKMEN. 

E.  E.  Reynolds. 


FOR  mdTe  than  a  month  Congress  has  been  cen- 
tering its  attention  upon  the  soldiers'  bonus  and 
the  means  to  be  provided  for  raising  the  money 
with  which  to  pay  the  bonus.  No  question  that  has 
come  before  Congress  in  a  long  time  has  been  more 
fruitful  of  worry  and  sleepless  nights  in  the  vicinity 
of  Capitol  Hill.  With  election  only  a  few  months  away 
the  average  congressman  is  deeply  concerned  in  regard 
to  the  effect  of  the  bonus  legislation  upon  his  chances 
of  re-election. 

President.  Harding's  suggestion  that  the  money  for 
the  bonus  be  raised  by  a  sales  tax  has  resulted  in  a  de- 
cided slump  in  bonus  sentiment.  If  the  "eight-point" 
limited  sales  tax  proposition  was  unpopular,  there  is 
no  word  in  the  dictionary  sufficiently  expressive  to 
characterize  the  disapproval  of  the  general  sales  tax. 

The  friends  of  the  sales  tax  in  Congress  took  advan- 
tage of  the  President's  suggestion  to  boost  their  sys- 
tem of  taxation  to  the  front,  but  without  avail.  Owing 
to  the  aggressive  fight  in  opposition  made  by  the  agri- 
cultural blocs  headed  by  Congressman  Frear  of  Wis- 
consin and  Senator  Arthur  Capper  of  Kansas,  Dr.  T.  C. 
Atkeson,  Washington  representative  of  the  National  Grange;  Gray  Silver,  Wash- 
ington representative  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  and  other  farm 
organization  leaders,  the  sales  tax  was  rejected  by  the  majority  members  of  the 
ways  and  means  committee  by  a  vote  of  7  to  2.   While  attempts  are  being  made 

to  put  through  some  sort  of  sales  tax<5>  

proposition,  there  is  little  chance  of  its' 
passing    Congress.    Thirty  majority 


members  of  the  House  of  Representa 
tives  have  signed  a  joint    letter  ad 
dressed  to  the  Ways  and  Means  com 
mittee,  urging  the  use  of  the  proceeds 
from  the  refunded  foreign  bonds  for 
the  bonus. 

Senator  Gooding  of  Idaho  says  the 
bonus  bill  will  pass  without  any  pro- 
vision for  raiising  the  revenue.  Others 
say  that  a  provision  that  interest  on  the 
British  bonds  be  used  in  payment  of  the 
bonus  will  be  attached  to  the  bill.  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  are  in  close  touch 
with  the  situation  hold  the  opinion  that 
the  bonus  bill  will  pass  the  House,  but 
will  not  pass  the  Senate  this  session, 
or  if  it  passes  the  Senate  it  will  die  in 
conference. 

Farmers  Lose  True  Friend  in  Con- 
gress.— The  resignation  of  Senator  Ken- 
yon  of  Iowa  has  lost  to  the  farmers  a 
true  friend  in  Congress.  His  successor, 
Senator  Charles  A.  Rawson,  has  an- 
nounced, however,  that  as  Iowa  is 
strictly  an  agricultural  state,  he  will 
use  his  efforts  to  promote  the  best  in- 
terests of  agriculture.  Senator  Capper 
has  been  elected  by  the  agricultural 
bloc  as  chairman  to  succeed  Senator 
Kenyon. 

Congress  Still  Unable  to  Agree  on 
Tariff  Bill. — The  Senate  and  House  have 
been  unable  to  come  to  an  agreement 
on  the  tariff  bill.  The  Fordney  bill,  as 
it  came  from  the  House,  is  based  on 
American  valuations.  The  Senate 
finance  committee  has  agreed  tentative- 
ly on  continuing  the  present  system  of 
foreign  market  valuations.  This  means 
a  long  darwn-out  discussion,  which  may 
prevent  the  enactment  of  a  permanent 
tariff  law  this  session.  Chairman  Ford- 
ney of  the  House  ways  and  means  com- 
mittee declares  that  he  will  never  agree 
to  any  foreign  valuation  plan,  and  his 
.committee  is  backing  him  in  his  posi- 
tion. Chairman  Fordney  says  that  if 
the  Senate  sends  a  bill  to  the  House 
based  on  foreign  valuations,  the  House 
ways  and  means  committee  will  write 
a*  new  bill  on  the  basis  of  American  val- 
uations and  send  it  to  the  Senate.  The 
latest  move  is  an  effort  to  effect  a  com- 
promise. Speaking  for  the  farm  bloc, 
Representative  Dickinson  of  Iowa  says 
the  bloc  will  insist  on  sufficient  protec- 
tion on  agricultural  products  tq  give 
our  wheat  preference  over  Canadian 
wheat,  our  sugar  preference  over  Cuban 
sugar,  our  cattle  over  Brazilian  cattle, 
and  our  lambs  preference  over  Aus- 
tralian lambs. 


A  Bill  Regarding  the  Forestry  Bu- 
reau Transfer. — A  bill  introduced  by 
Congressman  Tincher  of  Kansas  trans- 
fers to  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
the  administration  of  all  public  lands 
and  reservations,  including  the  national 
parks,  national  monuments,  abandoned 
military  reservations,  land  withdrawn 
for  reclamation  purposes,  Indian  reser- 
vations, fishing  stations,  now  vested  in 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  com- 
missioner of  the  General  Land  Office, 
director  of  National  Parks,  director  of 
the  Reclamation  Service  and  the  com- 
missioner of  Indian  Affairs.  In  dis- 
cussing this  bill  Representative  Tincher 


said  he  did  not  think  a  worse  calamity 
could  happen  than  to  have  the  Forestry 
Bureau  turned  over  to  the  Interior  De- 
partment. His  plan  is  to  have  all  the 
government  functions  affecting  agri- 
culture, forestry  and  food  and  govern- 
ment owned  lands  centered  in  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  Hearings  on 
the  Tincher  bill  will  be  held  at  a  later 
date. 


Considering  Giving  More  Help  to  Ex- 
periment Stations. — Hearings  on  the 
Purnell  bill,  Authorizing  the  more  com- 
plete endowment  of  agricultural  exper- 
iment stations,  have  Jjeen  in  progress, 
with  several  experiment  station  direct- 
ors and  officials  giving  testimony  in  its 
favor.  The  bill  provides  for  an  appro- 
priation of  $15,000  in  addition  to  the 
sum  now  received  by  each  state  agricul- 
tural experiment  station  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1922;  $25,000  for 
1923;  $35,000  for  1924;  $45,000  for 
1925;  $55,000  for  1926;  $65,000  for 
1927;  $75,000  for  $1928;  $85,000  for 
1929,  and  $85,000  for  each  fiscal  year 
thereafter.  This  would  mean,  if  the 
bill  becomes  a  law,  an  ultimate  increase 
of  $4,080,000  a  year  for  the  forty-eight 
experiment  stations  in  this  country. 


Commission  Reports  on  Transporta- 
tion Problems.  —  The  Congressional 
Joint  Commission  of  Agricultural  In- 
quiry, of  which  Representative  Sydney 
Anderson  is  chairman,  has  prepared  an 
exhaustive  report  of  its  findings  on 
transportation  in  its  relation  to  agri- 
culture. Before  concluding  the  report 
and  recommendations  to  Congress,  every 
paragraph  was  carefully  studied  and 
discussed  by  an  advisory  board  of  trans- 
portation, representing  agriculture,  in- 
dustry and  commerce.  Among  the  mem- 
bers of  this  board  representing  agricul- 
ture-were President  J.  R.  Howard,  Gray 
Silver,  Washington  representative,  and 
W.  G.  Jamison  of  Colorado,  of  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation;  T. 
C.  Atkeson,  Washington  representative 
of  the  National  Grange,  and  Milo  D. 
Campbell,  president  of  the  National 
Milk  Producers'  Federation. 


Considering  Bills  to  Aid  Farmers  in 
Drouth  Sections. — The  House  commmit- 
tee  on  agriculture  has  been  considering 
several  bflls  designed  to  give  aid  to 
farmers'  in  sections  of  the  Northwest 
in  which  there  were  crop  failures  last 
season  because  of  drouth.  One  of  these 
bills  which  has  already  passed  the  Sen- 
ate, authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  make  loans  to  farmers  for 
feed  to  relieve  animals  in  the  crop  fail- 
ure areas,  and  for  the  purchase  of  seed 
grain  for  the  1922  crop.  The  appro- 
priation calls  for  $5,000,000  and  the 
total  amount  of  such  loan  to  any  one 
farmer  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of 
$300.  Another  bill  seeks  to  define  a 
crop  failure  in  the  drouth  stricken  re- 
gion as  follows:  Wheat,  five  bushels  or 
less;  oats,  fifteen  bushels  or  less;  bar- 
ley, ten  bushels  or  less,  and  flax,  three 
bushels  or  less.  It  is  provided  that 
those  farmers  who  borrowed  money 
from  the  government  under  the  Wilson 
war  loan  resolution  of  1918  and  whose 
crops  were  equal  to  or  below  these  fig- 
(Turn  to  Page  17.) 


DAIRY  PROFITS— AND  GOODYEAR  BELTS 


'  Goodyear  Klingtite  Belts  have  increased  the  operating  effi- 
ciency of  my  farm  at  least  50%.  In  a  single  day,  I  milk  40 
cows  and  separate  1,000  lbs.  of  cream  by  Goodyear-belted 
machinery.  My  Goodyear  Klingtite  belting  works  perfectly 
in  winter  and  summer.  The  Goodyear  Dealer  gives  me  belting 
service  regularly."— ARNOLD  Fern,  Farmer,  Baldwin,  Wis. 


On  the  lighter  farm  drives  used  in  milk- 
ing, cream  separating,  churning,  water 
pumping,  electric  light  generation  and 
household  appliance  operations,  Good- 
year Klingtite  Belts  give  th^  same 
smoothly  powerful,  trouble-free  service 
they  furnish  in  heavier  farm  duty. 

They  are  obtainable  in  suitable  lengths 
for  these  uses,  and  their  special  con- 
struction in  each  case  is  exactly  suited 
to  the  task. 

They  transmit  full  power,  evenly  and 
surely.  They  hold  the  pulleys  in  a  slip- 


less  grip.  They  need  no  breaking  in, 
require  no  belt  dressing,  and  work  with- 
out stiffening,  stretching  or  shrinking, 
regardless  of  changing  atmospheric 
conditions.  Their  efficiency  puts  an  end 
to  belt  troubles  on  the  farm. 

Goodyear  Klingtite  Belts  are  sold  by 
your  local  Goodyear  Dealer.  They  come 
in  endless  type  also,  for  threshing,  silo- 
filling,  feed-grinding,  andpther  heavy 
duty.  For  further  information  about 
them,  write  to  Goodyear.  Akron,  Ohio, 
or  Los  Angeles,  California. 


Copyrisht  1922,  by  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co..  Inc. 


CUT  DITCHING  COST 


Prices  Slashed 

No  More  Shoveling! 

No  more  plows,  slips,  fresnos, 
or  "go-devils."  The  MARTIN 
makes  the  ditch  from  start 
to  finish,  any  depth,  up  to  4 
feet.  It  cleans  old  weed-grown 
and  silt-filled  ditches  in  jig 
time. 

For  Irrigation  or 
Drainage 

For  small  laterals  or  big 
ditches ;  for  terracing, 

rice  levees,  alfalfa  checks  and  borders  and  for  road 
building.   The  MARTIN  does  the  job. 

For  Horse  or  Tractor  Use 

Thi3  all-steel,  adjustable  and  reversible  implement  fa 
made  in  four  sizes.    It  is  sold  in  every-  state.  Write 
today  for  big  free  catalog. 
Owensboro  Ditcher  &  Grader  Co.,  Mfrs.,  Box  809   Owensboro,  Ky. 

Stock  Carried  at  Denver,  Colo. 
Distributors  in  All  Western  States 


SELL  YOUR  MILK -FEED 

A&C  CA1F  MEAL 

COSTS 
ONLY 

4/3 

WHAT 

TOUR 
MILK 
SELLS 
FOR 

ADY&CROWE  MEILCo^UH^ 


SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 

OR  MONEY  REFUNDED 

We  want  you  to  give  A.  &  C.  calf  meal  a  fair  trial.  WE 
KNOW  it  will  raise  better  calves  for  one-third  what  your 
milk  sells  for.  TO  PROVE  IT  TO  YOU  we  want  you  to  order 
100  pounds.  Any  time  within  thirty  days  if  you  are  not  con- 
vinced that  it  will  do  everything  we  claim,  we  will  return 
your  money. 

WE  WILL  SHIP  DIRECT  TO  YOU 

if  your  dealer  does  not  handle  it.      *         WRITE  TODAY 


D 


O  YOU  WANT  TO  BUY  LIVESTOCK?  If  you  don't  find  what  you  want 
advertised,  write  your  wants  to  the  Breeders  Dep'tment,  Western  Farm  Life. 
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Vaseline 

RegUSftitCH 

CAMPHOR  ICE 


Going  from  the  warm, 
steamy  kitchen  to  the  cold 
windy  yard  is  sure  to  chap 
your  face  and  hands. 
'  'Vaseline' '  Camphor  Ice 
keeps  them  smooth  and 
soft.  It's  invaluable  for 
housekeepers. 

CHESEBROUGH  MFG.  CO. 

(Consolidated) 
State  Street  -  New  York 


SPRAT 


f   Rigs  of 
I   All  Sixes 
For  All  Uses 


The  OSPRAYMO  LINE 

You  mutt  spray  to  set  fine  fruits,  vegetables,  shrub- 
bery, flowers.  Let  our  catalog  tell  you  about  the 
famous  High-power  Orchard  Bios,  Red  Jacket  and  Yel- 
low Jacket  Traction  Potato  Spraytra,  Bucket,  Barrel 
and  Knapiack  Sprajers,  Hand  Pumps,  etc. 

An  OSPRAYMO 
sprayer  means  one 
that  will  make  your 
work  effective.  Suc- 
tion strainer  brushes, 
mechanical  agitators. 
High  pressure  guar- 
anteed. Send  today 
for  latecatalog.  Don't 
buy  any  sprayer  till 
it  comes.  Beshipping 
warehouse  at  Denver, 
prayer  Address 
Field   Force  Pump  Co..   Dept.       p .  Elmira.   H.  Y. 


Sure  Rupture 
Comfort 

Brooks'  Appliance,  the 

modem  scientific  invention,  the 
wonderful  new  discovery  that 
relieves  rupture,  will  be  sent' 
on  trial  No  obnoxious  springs 
or  pads. 

Brooks'  Rupture  Appliance 

Has  automatic  Air  Cushions.  Binds  and 
draws  the  broken  parts  together  as  you  would 
a  broken  limb.  No  salves.  No  lies.  Durable, 
cheap.  Sent  on  trial  to  prove  it.  Protected  by 
U.  &  patents.  Catalog  and  measure  blanks 
mailed  free.  Send  name  and  address  today. 
Broolu  Appfiuce  C*.,103Q5lite-  St,  VUnkttt,  Mich. 


MR.  C.  E.  BROOKS 


_  _     GET  FULL  VALVE  FOR  ^ 

Your  furS 

WHILE  PRICES  ARE  DOWN  have 
them  tanned  and  made  up  into  rugs, 
robes,  coats,  scarfs,  muffs  and  other 
useful  things  for  the  home  or  family. 
Prices  always  reasonable.  Furs  and 
skins  accepted  in  payment  for  work. 
Write  for  free  t>rice  list  to 

HARRY  A  MANN, 
FURRIER     TANNER  TAXIDERMIST 
93B  14th  St..  Denver,  Colorado 

Established  in  1910. 


ARMSTRONG 
WELL  DFUIjIjS 


Tractor  and  Portable  Models,  Drills  through  hardett  lor. 
nations.  Easy  to  operate.  Sold  oo  pert  cish  payment 
dIsd.  Drilled  wills  In  great  demand.  Catalog  Frea.  . 
InMtrang  Mfg.  Co.,    }  77  O.'.'tnut  S'..  Waterloo,  Is. 


New  Wool  Coat-. 


1h 


ATLANTIC  StOWtS 
Ml  1  KopUn  Bid*.,  Atlanta.  Os. 


aw 
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I  FENCE 


Farmers  Write  Tractor  Letters. 

Let  farmers  who  have  had  prac- 
tical experience  tell  of  the  results 
they  have  obtained  and  the  conclu- 
sions they  have  drawn,  is  the  policy 
we  wish  to  follow  as  far  as  possible 
in  handling  questions  of  farming 
practice.  As  a  reward  for  the  time 
and  trouble  necessary  to  write  of 
their  experiences  we  offered  some 
prizes  for  letters  on  tractor  opera- 
tion. The  best  letter  received  is  from 
Sam  C.  Cook,  Kit  Carson  county, 
Colo.,  arid  he  receives  the  first  prize 
of  $5;  second,  $2,  goes  to  J.  Lewis 
Halls,  Montezuma  county,  and  third, 
$1,  to  L.  E.  Larsen,  Morgan  county. 
Raymond  McGowan  of  Weld  county 
receives  honorable  mention.  Prob- 
ably others  of  our  readers  will  differ 
with  the  writers  of  these  prize  let- 
ters. We  hope  to  receive  other  let- 
ters from  farmers  discussing  the 
questions  raised.  The  letter  from 
Mr.  Cook  follows  on  this  page. 


Keeps  Tractor  Busy. 

I  have  used  a  tractor  ever  since  they 
came  into  us  and  have  been  very  suc- 
cessful in  operating  them.  I  have 
owned  two-,  three-  and  four-plow  out- 
fits, and  a  ten-plow  outfit.  I  find  the 
three-plow  outfit  the  one  to  recommend 
as  a  standard  size  for  the  average- 
sized  farm.  When  you  own  a  tractor 
you  want  it  to  do  more  work  than  you 
can  do  with  four  or  six  horses  in  the 
same  time.  You  cannot  do  this  with 
a  two-plow  outfit.  There  is  little  differ- 
ence in  using  the  two  sizes  on  small 
fields,, for  the  larger  one  will  go  any- 
where the  small  one  will  go.  You  also 
can  pull  a  packer  behind  the  three-plow 
size.  With  the  smaller  one  the  packer 
has  to  be  so  small  as  to  be  unsatisfac- 
tory. 

When  you  seed  with  a  three-plow 
tractor  you  can  pull  a  tandem  disk  and 
drill.  The  two-plow  size  will  not  do 
this.  In  harvesting  *you  can  pull  a  com- 
bine harvester  and  a  grain  wagon 
alongside.  These  are  a  few  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  larger  size  in  ordinar> 
farming  operations. 

There  are  a  great  many  other  uses 
for  a  tractor  besides  field  work,  such 
as  threshing,  filling  silos,  sawing  wood 
and  lumber,  shelling  corn,  grinding 
grain,  shredding  fodder,  pulling  a  husk- 
ing machine  and  maintaining  highways. 
These  are  all  jobs  which  cannot  satis- 
factorily be  done  with  the  two-plow 
size  without  overloading,  which  is  not 
good  for  the  machine. 

My  nine  years'  experience  in  Ne- 
braska and  eastern  Colorado  has  not 
convinced  me  that  the  three-plow  size 
packs  the  soil  any  more  than  the.  small- 
er size  and  I  consider  it  without  ques- 
tion the  cheapest  size  to  operate. — -Sam 
C.  Cook,  Kit  Carson  county,  Colo. 


Locating  Engine  Troubles. 

Learn  to  -stop  and  reason  as  to  the 
probable  cause  of  any  trouble  which 
develops,  is  the  advice  given  in  a  gov- 
ernment bulletin  giving  practical  hints 
on  the  running  of  a  gasoline  engine.  In 
most  cases  where  the  engine  stops, 
loses  power  or  performs'  irregularly, 
some  indication  of  the  caue  will  be  ap- 
parent to  anyone  familiar  with  the  out- 
fit if  he  studies  the  problem  intelligent- 
ly. Such  study  will  enable  one  to  avoid 
needless  tinkering  with  parts  that  are 
working  properly.  Even  if  the  cause  of 
the  trouble  be  not  apparent  after  a  lit- 
tle reasoning,  no  attempt  should  be 
made  to  locate  it  by  a  general  change 
of  adjustments  or  haphazard  tinkering 
which  is  frequently  the  method  fol- 
lowed. 

It  is  also  a  good  plan  to  follow  a  defi- 
nite system  when  endeavoring  to  locate 
gasoline  engine  trouble.  Not  only  will 
this  go  far  towards  ensuring  success  in 
locating  the  difficulty,  but  it  will  usual- 
ly save  time,  for  as  a  rule  the  trouble 
will  be  located  in  once  going  over. 
Nearly  all  experienced  operators  in 
hunting  for  the  source  of  any  trouble 
with  a  gas  engine,  follow,  whether  con- 
sciously or  not,  a  more  or  less  uniform 
system  of  tests.  Just  what  order  these 
tests  should  take  will  depend  on  the 
particular  make  and  type  of  engine. 
Tests  which  can  be  made  most  quickly 
and  easily  should,  of  course,  be  made 
first.  The  instruction  book  supplied 
with  the  engine  offers  valuable  sugges- 
tions for  locating  such  troubles  as  may 
occur. 


Two  Crops  From  Garden. 

ESTHER  ELLIS  REEKS. 

Intensive  gardening  on  a  small  tract 
will  return  an  astonishingly  large 
amount  of  produce.  From  a  number  of 
years  of  experience  we  have  worked  out 
a  system  of  replanting  which  gives  two 
harvests  each  season  from  the  greater 
part  of  our  garden.  Our  acre  garden  is 
a  market  proposition,  but  the  plan  will 
work  as  well  with  a  home  garden  plot. 

Sweet  corn,  tomatoes  and  celery,  are 
the  three  things  that  bring  us  the  most 
money,  with  spinach,  late  cauliflower 
and  turnips  making  the  second  trio  in 
point  of  returns.  All  vine  crops  require 
a  full  season,  therefore  the  space  given 
to  tomatoes  is  given  over  to  them  ex- 
clusively. 

Beginning  about  the  middle  of  Feb- 
ruary and  continuing  through  March, 
we  sow  spinach  at  intervals  of  about  a 
week  on  ground  which  is  later  to  be 
used  for  celery,  cauliflower,  cabbage 
and  late  plantings  of  sweet  corn.  Cel- 
ery and  cauliflower  require  very  rich 
soil,  and  any  spot  that  will  produce 
th^se  produces  also  very  thrifty  spin- 
ach, while  the  growing  of  spinach  upon 
it  serves  to  keep  down  weeds  until  such 
time  as  it  is  needed  for  the  later  crops. 
Lettuce  and  radishes  also  are  planted 
early  in  March,  and  come  off  about  the 
same  time  as  the  spinach. 

The  first  spinach  is  ready  for  cutting 
about  the  middle  of  May,  and  by  the 
end  of  the  first  week  in  June  the  last  is 
well  off.  As  soon  as  any  piece  of  ground 
is  cleared  of  this  crop  it  is  turned  over 
with  a  wheeled  hand  cultivator  and  set 
to  a  later  crop.  Cauliflower  plants  do 
well  to  go  in  any  time  up  to  the  middle 
of  June,  as  do  also  late  cabbage.  Early 
varieties  of  sweet  corn  are  excellent  for 
late  planting  ahy  time  up  to  the  end  of 
the  first  week  in  July,  while  celery  does 
best  with  us  set  out  from  the  first  week 
in  June  to  the  beginning  of  the  second 
week  in  July. 

A  good  proportion  of  our  ground  goes 
each  year  into  sweet  corn.  For  the 
main  crop,  we  have  until  last  year 
planted  Peep  o'  Day,  a  small,  hardy, 
white  variety  of  good  flavor.  After  try- 
ing out  a  small  quantity  last  year,  we 
gave  the  preference  to  Child's  Sixty- 
day  Makegood.  This  is  a  much  larger 
sort,  equally  as  hardy  and  coming  into 
use  a  full  week  earlier.  Either  of  these 
can  usually  be  put  in  with  safety  in 
our  locality — Boulder  county — about 
April  20.  A  week  later  we  make 
a  planting  of.  Golden  Bantam,  a 
yellow  sweet  corn  much  preferred  to 
the  white  by  many,  but  more  susceptible 
to  late  frosts.  These  same  varieties  are 
Used  for  the  late  plantings  after  early 
Vegetables,  including  the  earliest  peas, 
as  they  give  us  roasting  ears  in  late 
October  when  put  in  early  in  July. 

By  the  middle  of  July,  or  very  soon 
after,  the  first  of  the  corn  is  ready  for 
use,  and  in  two  weeks'  time  it  is  nearly 
over.  As  soon  as  the  greater  part  of 
the  patch  of  either  early  white  or  early 
yellow  has  been  gathered,  the  hand  cul- 
tivator is  again  brought  out  and  run 
between  the  rows,-and  turnips  are  sown 
broadcast.  By  the  time  these  are  well 
up  the  corn  is  cut  and  out  of  the  way. 
.  Most  root  vegetables  require  a  rather 
long  season.  Carrots,  however,  are  an 
exception  to  this  rule,  though  they  re- 
quire earlier  planting  than  turnips  and 
are  far  less  satisfactory  to  raise  as  an 
extensive  crop.  After  July  5  turnips 
are  the  only  thing  we  plant.  Up  to  July 
25  it  is  safe  to  plant  the  White  Egg  tur- 
nip. Purple  Top  Globe  require  a  week 
or  two  less  "time  to  mature,  and  conse- 
quently may  go  in  that  much-  later, 
while  Extra  Early  Purple  Top  Milan 
will  be  ready  to  pull  by  the  first  of  No- 
vember if  planted  as  late  as  the  last  of 
August. 

By  following  such  a  system  as  this, 
coupled  with  one  of  thorough  cultiva- 
tion and  fertilization,  we  find  that  an 
acre  of  ground  can  be  made  to  yield 
large  returns. 


Death  of  G.  Harold  Powell. 

In  the  death  of  G.  Harold  Powell  the 
farmers'  co-operative  marketing  move- 
ment loses  one  of  its  outstanding  lead- 
ers. Mr.  Powell  had  been  manager  of 
the  California  Fruit  Growers'  Exchange 
which  he  had  developed  into  one  of  the 
most  successful  co-operative  marketing 
institutions  in  this  country.  He  has 
been  considered  by  many  to  be  the  most 
able  man  in  the  field  of  co-operative 
marketing.  He  has  never  been  inter- 
ested in  mushroom  gi-owths  in  market- 
ing methods.  He  has  recognized  the 
limitations  of  co-operative  effort  and 
has  moved  forward  slowly  but  surely  in 
developing  a  system  based  on  the  most 
careful  surveys  of  the  field.  His  book, 
"Co-Operation  in  Agriculture,"  is  a 
classic.  We  will  print  in  a  later  issue 
extracts  of  the  address  he  made  on  co- 
operative marketing  at  the  agricultural 
conference  in  Washington.  His  death 
occurred  very  suddenly  February  18. 


America  is  almost  the  only  nation 
where  the  average  man  can  save  money 
and  still  enjoy  a  nigh  standard  of  living. 
On  that  account  Americans  should  be 
the  most  thrifty  people  on  earth. 


Lack  of  Lubrication  Expensive. 

Watch  the  lubrication  of  your  auto- 
mobile or  tractor  and  save  money.  It 
is  cheaper  to  buy  oil  than  to  buy  ma- 
chinery. Use  only  lubricants  of  the 
best  quality.  The  manufacturer  will 
advise  you  which  brand  of  oil  is  best 
for  the  particular  machine.  Keep  oils 
and  grease  protected  from  grit  and 
dirt.  See  tnat  all  oil  containers  arc 
cleaned  before  using.  Carefully  follow 
oiling  chart  in  lubricating  your  ma- 
chine. A  small  amount  of  oil  at  reg- 
ular intervals  rather  than  an  excess  of 
oil  occasionally  is  best  for  all  machin- 
ery. 


The  wear  and  tear  on  a  tractor  plow- 
ing one  acre  is  equivalent  to  running  an 
automobile  one  hundred  miles. 


News  of  the  Farm  Bureaus. 

(Continued  from  Page  8.) 
regarded  merely  as  temporary  loans  to 
underwrite  the    work  of  the  National 
Llve-tock  Producers'  association. 

In  view  of  the  propaganda  and  false- 
hoods being  circulated  by  livestock  ex- 
change interests  in  their  efforts  to  de- 
feat the  co-operative  marketing  plan, 
the  directors  have  issued  a  statement 
clearly  outlining  the  policies  of  the  new 
organization,  so  that  all  livestock  grow- 
ers may  fully  understand  the  advantages 
of  the  co-operative  associations  and  the 
developments  that  lead  up  to  their  or- 
ganization. This  statement  can  be  ob- 
tained by  writing  to  608  S.  Dearborn  St.. 
Chicago,  111. 

Growth  of  TJ.  S.  Grain  Growers. — Mem- 
bership in  the  U.  S.  Grain  Growers,  Inc., 
is  increasing  at  the  rate  of  more  than 
2,000  %  week,  and  Secretary  Frank  M. 
Myers  reports  that  "Our  chief  difficulty 
in  connection  with  organization  work  is 
that  of  extending  the  work  fast  enough 
to  meet  the  demands  of  interested  grow- 
ers." The  total  now  is  47,387,  and  most 
of  the  new  members  last  week  came 
from  Indiana,  Iowa,  Illinois  and  Ne- 
braska. 

At  the  hearing  in  "Washington  on  the 
$250,000  slush  fund,  the  grain  dealers  are 
making  a  persistent  effort  to  justify 
their  opposition  to  co-operative  market- 
ing. Chas.  Quinn,  secretary  of  the  Grain 
Dealers'  National  association,  in  his  tes- 
timony criticized  Secretary  Henry  C 
Wallace  for  his  failure  to  "check  the 
pernicious  activities  of  farm  bureau 
county  agents." 

— o — 

Contest  for  Farm  Bureau  Letter*. — In 

its  March  issue  "Farm  and  Fireside"  will 
print  the  following-:  "The  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  celebrated  its 
second  anniversary  this  month.  These 
two  years  have  been  full  of  trials  and 
tribulations,  defeats  and  triumphs  for 
the  American  farmers.  It  has  been  one 
of  the  most  trying  times  in  the  history 
of  American  agriculture,  Has  the  farm 
bureau  done  anything  for  you?  Come  on 
and  tell  us  what  your  experience  has , 
been.  We  will  pay  for  the  best  letter 
$10,  for  the  next  best  $7.50.  and  $2  for 
all  others  that  are  used.  You  need  not 
be  a  subscriber." 

— o — 

Oregon  to  Have  2!>.00O. — Secretary- 
Treasurer  "William  A.  Aird  of  the  Oregon 
State  Farm  Bureau  Federation  states 
that  the  organization  campaign  in  that 
state  is  making  great  progress  and  by 
the  end  of  July  will  have  rolled  up  a 
membership  of  at  least  25,000. 

— o — 

No  Injunction  on  Packer  Control. — The 

United  States  District  Court,  sitting  in 
Chicago,  has  denied  the  petition  of  var- 
ious livestock  exchanges  seeking  to  re- 
strain by  permanent  injunction  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  and  the  district  at- 
torney from  enforcing  the  packer  and 
stockyard  control  act.  The  United  States 
Supreme  Court  will  decide  the  test  case 
involved.  The  district  court  issued  a 
notification  to  the  effect  that  the  act  will 
not  become  effective  before  January  18. 
— o — 

Selling  Charge  Cut  in  Half.— On  Jan- 

uary  19  the  Central  Co-Operative  Com- 
mission association  at  South  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  declared  a  25  per  cent  patronage 
dividend,  which  amounts  to  more  than 
an  8  per  cent  stock  dividend.  The  issu- 
ing of  the  dividend,  according  to  the 
Minnesota  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
means  that  the  Central  Co-Operntive 
Commission  association  has  handled  the 
largest  volume  of  business  on  the  South 
St.  Paul  markrt  at  one-half  the  cost  of 
marketing  it  through  non-co-operatlve 
agencies.  The  total  amounts  to  $19.- 
124.22.  Its  total  receipts  in  commissions 
amount  to  only  $73,360.85  according  to 
state  auditors.  The  payment  of  the  div- 
idend constitutes  a  return  to  the  farmers 
of  one-fourth  of  all  the  money  they  have 
paid  to  their  central  selling  organization 
for  handling  their  livestock.  The  actual 
saving  to  farmerB  is  twiee  the  amount  of 
the  dividend,  hecausc  the  farmers'  asso- 
ciation has  handled  the  farmers'  live- 
stock at  commission  rates  approximately 
'i:>  per  cent  lower  than  the  prevailing 
charges.  After  paying  the  dividend  and 
all  expenses,  the  marketing  ngency  will 
have  a  surplus  of  several  thousand  dol- 
lars. The  dividend  amounts  to  $2,349 
more  than  the  total  paid-in  capital  of 
the  iiHHociain.il  Records  of  the  Minne- 
sota railroad  and  warehouse  commission 
show  that  from  August  8  to  December 
31,  1921,  the  farmers'  agency  handled 
4,424  cars  of  stock.  No  other  firm  on 
the  market  handled  as  large  »  volume  of 
huHlnesc  during  the  whole  twelve 
months  of  1921.  The  name  records  show 
thai  In  Its  first  five  months  of  operation, 
the  central  agency  handled  3.r>. 715  cuttle, 
29,450  calves.  193,845  Iiorh  mid  .16.902 
Sheep.  The  total  luiHlness  for  the  li\>' 
months  amounted  to  196.912  heed  of  live- 
stock, with  gross  vnlue  of  more  than 
$5,000,000. 
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Bigger  Potato  Crops 
at  Lowest  Cost  Per  Acre 

EUREKA  Potato  Machines  do  the  work  of  many  hands 
in  a  fraction  of  the  time.  They  insure  bigger  yields 
through  economical  methods  of  cutting,  planting,  culti- 
vating, spraying  and  digging. 

One  day  less  in  labor  end  25  bushels  more  per  acre,  can  mean  the 
difference  between  working  for  nothing  or  a  handsome  profit. 

You  can  depend  on  these  trustworthy,  tried  and  successful  labor 
■avers  and  crop  increasers. 


Potato  Machines 

Potato  Cutter — Cuts  seed  in  uniform,  approved  sizes- 
Adjustable.    Operates  with  both  hands  free  for  feeding. 

Potato  Planter — Increases  yield  by  uniform  planting, 
applies  fertilizer  (if  desired)  and  covers.  One  man  and 
team  operate  one  or  two-row  sizes.  A  sturdy,  successfu  1 
machine  that  should  be  in  every  grower's  equipment, 
whether  4  or  400  acres  are  planted. 

Riding  Mulcher — A  sure  crop  increaser.  Breaks  crust, 
mulches  soil  and  kills  weeds  when  potato  crop  is  young 
and  tender.  Three  sizes:  8,  10  and  12  feet  do  the  work 
quickly.  This  machine  with  or  without  seeding  attachment 
has  many  uses  in  spring,  summer  and  fall. 

Traction  Sprayer — Does  the  biggest,  most  important 
Job  in  potato  growing.  Insures  the  crop,  increases  the 
yield.  Sizes  4  or  6  rov/s.  60  to  100  gallon  tanks.  Many 
styles  of  booms. 

Potato  Digger — Famous  for  getting  all  the  potatoes, 
separating,  and  standing  hard  use.  With  or  without  engine 
attachment  or  tractor  attachment. 

All  these  machines  la  stock  near  you. 
V/rtte  for  complete  Catalog 

Eureka  Mower  Co. 
Box  1112         Utica,  N.Y. 


Report  on  Dicklow  Wheat. 

For  spring  planting  on  the  irrigated 
farms  of  Southern  Idaho,  Dicklow  wheat 
is  recommended  by  C.  B.  Ahlson,  act- 
ing field  agronomist  and  state  seed 
commissioner.  This  is  a  high-yielding, 
soft  white  wheat  which  has  proved  its 
worth.  Experiments  conducted  on  the 
Aberdeen  experiment  station  at  Aber- 
deen, Idaho,  over  a  period  of  five  years 
showed  Dicklow  tb  outyield  all  other 
varieties  5.1  bushels  per  acre.  In  the 
counties  where  this  wheat  has  been 
grown  an  increase  of  from  5  to  33  bush- 
els has  been  recorded. 

Growers  are  urged  to  buy  certified 
Beed.  The  results  of  certified  seed  can 
best  be  shown  by  tabulating  figures  ob- 
tained in  one  county.  Records  have 
been  kept  on  production  of  certified 
Dicklow  wheat  in  Twin  Falls  county 
which  show  that  an  average  of  3  bush- 
els of  Dicklow  wheat  from  uncertified 
seed  was  produced  per  acre  on  the  irri- 
gated farms  of  that  country  in  1920. 
During  the  same  season  the  certified 
Dicklow  wheat  growers  of  that  county 
produced  an  average  of  55  bushels  per 
sere. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  planting  certi- 
fied seed  would  cost  90  cents  more  an 
acre.  If  the  increase  were  only  one 
bushel  to  the  acre  the  price  of  the  seed 
would  be  more  than  paid  for  and  there 
would  be  no  cut  at  the  mill  for  mix- 
tures. The  increase  is  usually  5  to  10 
bushels. 

Information  concerning  certified  seed 
can  be  obtained  from  any  county  agent 
or  the  state  seed  commissioner,  Boise, 
Idaho.  The  results  so  outstanding  in 
the  growing  of  Dicklow  wheat  apply 
equally  well  to  other  certified  grains 
recommended  after  thorough  trial  by 
the  university  of  Idaho.  Trebi  barley 
— a  spring  variety  for  the  irrigated  sec- 
tions; Early  Baart  wheat  for  spring 
planting  on  the  dry  farms — Idamine 
oats  for  the  irrigated  sections;  Jenkins 
club  wheat — principally  for  Northern 
Idaho;  and  Turkey  Red.  wheat — the 
standard  winter  wheat  for  dry  lands; 
White  winter  barley — for  Northern  Ida- 
ho; are  all  recommended  the  best  grain 
available  for  conditions  in  this  state  to 
date. 


Need  More  Brood  Sows  and  Pigs 
On  Our  Farms. 

(Continued  from  Page  3.) 
able  the  sow  to  pile  it  up  much.  As 
long  as  the  pen  is  kept  clean/ and  dry  I 
usually  have  been  able  to  avoid  filth  in- 
fection of  the  pigs'  noses  and  tails.  I 
used  to  try  to  be  present  at  farrowing, 
but  have  come  to  think  it  unnecessary. 
The  sows  usually  lose  one  or  two  in 
spite  of  anything,  but  if  there  are 
plenty  in  the  first  place  it  does  not  mat- 
ter much.  I  believe  that  taking  pains 
to  have  pigs  born  strong  and  able  to 
take  care  of  themselves  through  judi- 
cious care  of  the  sow,  is  more  effective 
in  saving  pigs  than  anything  that  can 
be  done  after  they  are  born.  I  have 
never  been  successful  in  making  a  runt 
anything  but  a  runt.  I  have  tried  hold- 
ing a  big  pig  away  to  give  the  runt  a 
good  teat  and  trying  to  make  them 
dryik  cow's  milk,  and  have  seen  others 
try  such  methods  as  cutting  off  their 
tails  or  their  teeth.  Results  were  al- 
ways a  flat  failure,  so  I  raise  more  pigs 
and  don't  worry  about  the  runt. 

Feeds  Pigs  Skim  Milk. 

As  soon  as  pigs  are  big  enough  to 
drink  I  have  usually  been  able  to  give 
them  a  limited  amount  of  skim  milk. 
When  sows  are  nursing  pigs  and  some- 
times during  gestation  I  give  them  a 
little  tankage.  Alfalfa  hay  helps  out 
a  little  in  the  winter.  Outside  of  this 
the  feed  is  usually  corn  and  ground  hog 
millet  mixed  in  slop.  Analysis  show 
that  this  millet  is  rather  rich  in  protein 
and  therefore  of  some  value  as  a  sup- 
plement for  corn.  It  is  also  a  feed  eas- 
ily grown  here.  I  do  not  consider  it 
practical  to  feed  tankage  or  other  pur- 
chased feed  to  shoats  at  present  prices. 
The  last  time  I  bought  tankage  a  hun- 
dred pounds  of  it  cost  me  just  thirteen 
times  as  much  as  a  hundred  pounds  of 
hog  millet,  and  I  do  not  suppose  anyone 
will  claim  that  a  pound  of  tankage  will 
make  as  much  pork  as  thirteen  pounds 
of  millet  or  any  other  grain,  not  to 
mention  the  cost  of  hauling  it.  I  aim 
at  a  little  over  200  pounds  as  a  mar- 
ketable size,  but  usually  sell  them  when 
the  selling  is  good.  • 

I  have  never  had  to  ring  a  hog.  Hogs 
well  cared  for  do  not  usually  root  much, 
but  if  they  do  I  let  them  root.  I  believe 
the  great  trouble  you  hear  about  of 
rooting  in  hogs  is  due  to  nervousness, 
not  of  the  hogs,  but  of  the  keepers.  I 
do  not  use  anybody's  prepared  hog  food 
or  patent  worm  medicine.   If  the  hogs 


get  lousy  I  sprinkle  them  with  some 
crude  oil,  but  have  not  had  any  trouble 
with  lice  for  two  years.  I  clean  the 
pens  if  they  get  dirty,  and  if  the  hogs 
have  any  worms  I  haven't  found  it  out 
yet.  Ordinarily  I  do  not  vaccinate.^al- 
though  one  year  I  had  to.  Our  hogs 
never  eat  chickens  because  I  keep  them 
far  enough  away  so  that  the  chickens 
do  not  go  in  the  pens. — Hilton  A.  Smith, 
Morgan  county,  Colo. 


Sell  Alfalfa  on  Legs. 

SECOND  PRIZE  LETTER. 

The  best  way  to  sell  alfalfa  is  to  put 
legs  on  it  and  sell  it  through  hogs,  and 
I  believe  that  hogs  and  alfalfa  are  the 
combination  that  is  going  to  turn  the 
trick  for  the  Colorado  framer.  Why  go 
to  the  trouble  of  raising  alfalfa  for  the 
hay  market  at  from  $3  to  $5  a  ton, 
which  doesn't  begin  to  pay  for  your 
labor,  when  you  can  turn  every  acre  of 
your  alfalfa  into  a  handsome  profit 
through  hogs  and  build  up  your  land  in 
the  bargain?  And  the  best  part  of  it 
is  that  the  pigs  do  allsthe  work. 

In  1917  I  began  raising  hogs  by  pur- 
chasing four  grade  Poland  China  sows 
bred  for  early  spring  litter,  paying 
$110.  Two  of  these  sows  proved  not  to 
be  with  pig,  so  they  were  fattened  and 
sold  on  the  market  for  $84.63.  At  the 
close  of  1917,  I  had  the  two  old  sows 
and  one  gilt  which  I  had  picked  out  to 
save  for  a  brood  sow.  I  valued  these 
three  at  $100.  I  also  had  nine  stock 
hogs  valued  at  $250,  and  one  fall  litter 
of  seven  pigs  worth  about  $5  each, 
making  a  total  of  $385. 

In  March,  1918,  I  bought  four  more 
sows  for  $155,  and  during  that  year  I 
sold  at  different  times  twenty-two  hogs 
on  the  market  at  from  16  cents  to  17 
cents  a  pound,  for  a  total  of  $1,013.04, 
and  had  left  January  1,  1919,  thirty- 
eight  pigs  and  hogs  of  different  ages. 
Market  prices  were  high  at  that  time 
due  to  the  war,  and  these  thirty-eight 
head  inventoried  at  $970.  Among  them 
were  ten  brood  sows  worth  $400. 

Hog  prices  soared  the  first  six  months 
of  1919,  and  on  June  9,  I  sold  twelve 
head  of  late  fall  pigs  weighting  2,710 
pounds  at  $21.15  a  hundred,  which  is 
the  highest  price  I  ever  received  for 
market  hogs.  However,  by  December, 
prices  were  on  their  way  back  to  nor- 
malcy and  market  hogs  were  only 
worth  about  13  cents.  My  sales  of  mar- 
ket hogs  for  the  year  totaled  $1,580.20, 
and  my  inventory  at  the  close  of  the 
year  was  practically  the  same  as  it  was 
to  start  with. 

Started  With  Purebreds. 

It  was  during  1919  that  I  decided  to 
make  a  start  with  purebred  Durocs.  I 
purchased  two  purebred  Duroc  Jersey 
sows  in  July,  1919,  bred  for  fall  litters, 
paying  good  prices  for  them.  One  of 
these  proved  not  to  be  worth  any  more 
as  a  brood  sow  than  the  grades  I  had 
been  keeping,  so  she  with  every  one  of 
her  pigs  went  to  market  as  soon  as  they 
were  in  shape  to  'sell.  The  other  one, 
howevei*,  was  a  more  profitable  invest- 
ment. She  raised  eight  fine  pigs  out 
of  a  litter  of  ten,  and  six  of  these  were 
good  enough  to  register  and  sell  as 
breeding  stock.  Four  of  these  were 
boars  and  by  inserting  a  small  three- 
line  ad  in  my  home  paper,  I  soon  dis- 
posed of  them  to  my  neighbors  for  $270 
and  the  two  gilts  for  $50  each. 

In  February,  1920,  I  purchased  three 
more  purebred  sows  bred  for  March  lit- 
ters. One  of  these  was  entirely  too  fat 
and  two  days  after  farrowing  died  of 
paralysis.  I  found  that  orphan  pigs  are 
mighty  hard  to  raise  and  out  of  her 
litter  of  eight  I  only  raised  one  pig,  and 
it  grew  so  runty  that  it  had  to  be  sold 
on  the  market.  This  sow,  on  which  I 
was  counting  for  something  pretty  good 
as  she  had  quite  a  show  record,  was  a 
big  loss. 

As  we  were  moving  to  a  smaller  place 
early  in  1921,  I  sold  all  my  hogs  except 
four  of  the  purebred  gilts.  Sales  of 
purebred  hogs  for  1920  totaled  $840  and 
the  market  hogs  sold  during  the  year 
brought  $1,319.56. 

My  sales  in  1921  were  very  small 
compared  to  other  years.  One  of  the 
gilts  was  hurt  in  moving  and  did  not 
raise  any  pigs,  and  the  other  three 
raised  only  twenty.  As  I  am  again  on 
a  larger  place,  I  am  saving  half  of  this 
number  for  breeding  purposes.  Five 
were  sold  for  breeding  purposes  and  five 
were  fattened  for  the  market. 

The  best  place  for  brood  sows  is  a 
run  on  alfalfa  pasture  the  year  around. 
I  find  that  exercise  is  one  of  the  essen- 
tial requirements,  and  a  sow  can't  take 
exercise  in  an  eight-by-eight  pen.  A 
sow  demands  feed  rich  in  protein,  and 
it  is  not  surprising  that  when  a  sow  is 
fed  almost  exclusively  on  corn,  she  is 
nearly  crazy  for  protein  and  eats  her 


own  young.  Alfalfa  furnishes  protein 
more  cheaply  than  anything  a  Colorado 
farmer  can  buy,  and  if  you  can't  turn 
your  sows  out  on  alfalfa  pasture,  be 
sure  to  feed  them  alfalfa  hay. 

I  keep  a  record  of  the  date  of  service 
on  all  my  sows  ana  so  know  just  when 
to  expect  the  pigs  and  am  always  ready 
for  them  when  they  arrive. 

Old  Sows  Best  Mothers. 

Gilts,  I  have  found,  do  not  farrow  as 
good  or  as  large  pigs  as  old  sows.  I 
never  let  my  gilts  raise  but  one  litter 
a  year  until  they  are  two  years  old. 
After  that,  they  raise  two  litters  a  year. 
A  week  or  two  before  farrowing  time,  I 
put  the  sow  in  an  individual  house  at 
night  and  watch  they  very  closely  dur- 
ing the  day.  I  feed  her  bran  during  this 
time  to  keep  the  bowels  open.  Handled 
in  this  way  sows  rarely  have  trouble  at 
farrowing  time. 

I  have  the  spring  pigs  arrive  as  near 
March  1  as  possible  and  the  fall  pigs 
about  September  1.  If  the  weather  is 
cold  at  farrowing  time,  it  pays  to  be 
right  on  the  job  to  see  that  the  pigs  are 
not  chilled.  I  get  them  dried  as  soon 
as  possible  and  then  clip  off  their  teeth 
with  a  small  pair  of  nippers  to  prevent 
their  fighting  over  the  eats  and  biting 
the  sow.  A  person  will  be  surprised  to 
find  how  quiet  and  gentle  a  sow  will  be 
where  this  is  done. 

Before  I  put  the  pigs  back  with  the 
sow,  I  earmark  each  one  so  that  I  can 
always  tell  the  mother  of  every  pig.  My 
records  show  sire,  age,  how  many  were 
in  the  litter,  how  many  were  raised  and 
any  other  thing  that  is  necessary  to 
know  about  them,  in  case  I  should  want 
to  use  them  or  sell  them  as  breeding 
stock.  In  this  way,  I  can  always  pick 
my  future  brood  sows  out  of  large  lit- 
ters, and  so  keep  up  my  high  average 
of  big  litters.  My  old  sows  farrow  from 
seven  to  thirteen  with  an  average  of 
nine,  and  the  gilts  farrow  from  six  to 
ten,  with  an  average  of  eight. 

A  person  must  be  careful  at  this  time 
not  to  feed  the  sow  too  heavy»  as  heavy 
feeding  will  start  the  milk  faster  than 
the  young  pigs  can  take  it  during  the 
first  week  or  so,  which  is  liable  to  cause 
scours.  All  a  sow  needs  for  the  first 
twenty-four  hours  after  farrowing  is  a 
little  warm  water  with  possibly  a  little 
bran  added.  The  quieter  she  can  be,  the 
better. 

Another  important  point,  is  not  to 
have  too  much  bedding  in  the  pen,  as 
the  little  fellows  are  liable  to  get  tan- 
gled up  in  it  and  be  mashed  when  the 
old  sow  lies  down.  I  also  have  guard 
rails  on  each  side  of  the  pen  about  six 
inches  from  the  floor,  which  gives  the 
pigs  a  chance  to  escape  should  the  sow 


lie  down  next  to  the  wall.  The  bedding 
should  never  be  allowed  to  get  wet  or 
dusty. 

Castration  should  be  attended  to  when 
the  pigs  are  about  six  weeks  old  and 
still  with  the  sow,  as  they  will  not  be 
set  back  as  much  at  that  time  as  they 
will  later  on. 

Use  Self-Feeder. 

I  make  a  "creep"  and  feed  the  young 
pigs  there  as  soon  as  they  are  old 
enough  to  eat  and  when  weaning  time 
comes,  they  are  so  used  to  eating  grain 
that  they  never  miss  their  mothers.  I 
feed  them  by  means  of  self-feeders  con- 
taining cracked  corn  or  barley  and  tank- 
age, and  this  with  their  run  of  alfalfa 
pasture  literally  makes  their  tails  curl. 
The  September  pig  has  a  better  chance 
to  get  a  flying  start  than  the  March  pig, 
as  he  is  born  in  more  favorable  weather 
and  the  pasture  is  nice  and  green.  He 
does  not  need  as  warm  a  shelter  nor  so 
much  attention  as  the  spring  pig  and 
for  these  reasons,  he  is  a  cheaper  pig 
at  weaning  time  than  the  March  pig. 
The  spring  pigs  are  ready  for  market 
in  September  at  about  200  pounds  each 
and  fall  pigs  bring  in  some  ready  money 
in  March  or  April. 

Profit  $3.15  a  Head. 

Feeding  costs  and  net  profits  during 
the  last  five  years  have  varied  greatly, 
but  after  deducting  every  expense,  in- 
cluding labor,  feed,  interest,  taxes,  vac- 
cination charges  and.death  losses,  I  find 
that  the  average  profit  on  my  market 
stuff  has  been  $5.15  a  head.  I  see  no 
reason  why  that  average  cannot  be 
maintained  during  the  next  five  years, 
for  right  now  there  is  a  better  margin 
above  feeding  costs  than  during  the  war 
prices.  You  can  put  on  at  least  half 
the  flesh  with  cheap  alfalfa  pasture  and 
thus  cheapen  the  cost  of  production — 
in  other  words,  grow  it  on  the  hog.  And 
it  is  cheaper  to  grow  it  on  than  it  is  to 
feed  it  on. 

But  a  man  raising  purebred  hogs  does 
not  need  to  sell  all  his  stock  at  market 
prices,  for  he  has  two  ways  to  jump. 
And  a  man  might  just  as  well  raise 
purebred  hogs  as  purebred  spuds.  No 
farmer  would  think  of  buying  seed  po- 
tatoes of  Rurals,  Pearl,  and  Early  Ohios 
and  then  mix  them  all  up  and  plant 
them  with  the  hope  of  producing  high 
class  seed  to  be  sold  at  fancy  prices, 
for  it  can't  be  done.  Neither  can  hogs 
of  mixed  breeding  bring  more  than 
market  price,  and  even  on  the  market 
they  don't  bring  the  top. 

Cleanliness,  pure  water  and  exe 
are  the  three  things  that  cost  the  least 
and  yet  mean  the  most  in  successfully 
(Turn  to  Page  20.) 
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Bayet  High.  Pretsurt 
TripUx  Power  Sprayer 

Prices  for  Fruit 
If  You  Use  Fruit  Fog 

Get  the  facts  about  this  high  pressure  Spray  Outfit 
which  kiUs  millionsof  hidden  pestgthat  noordinary. 
coarse,  low  preaaore  spray  can  touch.  The  greatest 
profit-making  improvement  for  orchardists  m years. 
Get  Our  New  Low  Prices  Before  Too  Bay 
They  are  cut  to  rock  bottom:qua!ityabsolutely  guar- 
anteed. ThooaandB  of  FRUIT-FOG  Sprayers  have 
given  trouble-free  service  for  years.  Their  results 
are  wonderful,  amazing-  Your  fruit  will  grade 
higher,  you  win  have  fewer  coils. 

rnrr  Our  Catalog  aad  Advice  On 
litEX  Your  Spraying  Problems 

Stocks  earned  at  Sesttls .  Spekaoe,  Portland.  8«n  Prandaeo, 

Los  Annies  Salt  Lake  City  and  Denver. 
Local  Dealers  Everywhere. 

wra  Pu«»  and  Pi*ma^^U 


HAYES  ma-m 


Sprayers 


with  cloth  or  brush.  Give*  delicious 
flavor-— does  away  with  old  smokehouse 
— eliminates  shrinkage  and  loss.  Large 
bottle  win  smoke  a  barrel  of  meat. 
Your  dealer  has  it. 


i 


0      Wright's  Smoke 

^  made  of  hickory  smoke._Easily  applied 

s 


a  scientific  preparation  for  curing  meat. 
Contains  everything  except  salt.  Cures 
meat  better,  with  less  work  and  gives 
,   delicious  flavor.    Guaranteed  —  your 
c&  dealer  has  it. 

CDCC  Send  name  on  poet  card  for 
,sfl    I  flask  valuable  book  on  meat  curing 
^P    and  learn  how  to  get  a  high-grade 
'    butchering  set  at  lowest  factory  cost. 


E.  H.  WRIOMT  COMPANY,  Ltd. 
834F  Broadway,         Kanaaa  City,  Mo. 


Out! 


Our  1922  Offer 
Ropps  Calculator 


•da! 


We  waDt  to  &€-nd  every  farm  owner  this 

Tfclo*ble  Ivook  fre«.  It  aoaar.r*  every  farm 
problem— WM  bow  to  fir  ore  land— capacity  of 
bin*  or  Landinaa—  intareat.  wa^ea— practicalla 
fftrrtfaint  roo  want  to  know.  W«  will  a  Lao 
•cod  yon  free  catalog  of 

SQUARE  DEAL  PENCE 

sbesrtae  various  styles  of  tuts  most  popular 
fsoes.    Tells  why  Saosre  Desl  Fenee  Issts 
leaaer.  looks  better,  costs  lees.   Both  f  ree 
KCYSTOXE  STEEL  *  WIRE  COMPANY 
74ie  ladselrlsl  »»..  Peorte.  III.      (88)  , 


Kodak  Film  Developed  1  fk^ 

PrintM  4c  to  Oc.  lUC 
MAIL  IM  YOUR  FIXM. 

ONE  DAY  SERVICE 

NO  DELAY. 

EASTMAN  KODAKS, 
ALBUMS,  FILM,  ETC. 

Send  for  Catalog  and  Price  l  ist. 

MileHighPhotoCo. 

Established  1905. 

321-23-25  17th  St.  Denver,  Colo. 


Motorcgcfe  Bargains^ 

A  fiaving  of  at  leant  half  on  all 
nukes  of  Motorcycles  and  Hide 
Cam,  Ringlet  or  twins — expert- 
ly rebuilt,  guaranteed.  Bet- 
buys  than  new  machines. 
Send  2c  for  Bargain  list. 
Western  Supplies  Co.,  409 
Hayutln  Bid.,  Denver,  Colo 


The  0.  J.  Snydor  Sad- 
dle! and  Harnett,  best 


0.  J.  Snyder 

1 .1.15   Larimer  SC. 
Denver,  Colo. 


YOU  SAVE  FROM  $7  TO 
$l.r,  ON  EVERY  SADDLE 
AND  HARNESS 

Dlr»ct  from  our  workshop. 
.Send  for  our  free  catalog;. 

THE   FRED  MUELLER 
Saddle  and  Harness  Co. 
1413  to  1419    Lariat rr 
Dravrr,  Colo. 


Farmers'  Service  Bureau 

Readers  are  invited  to  make  generous  use  of  this  department.  Ques- 
tions regarding  any  branch  of  farming,  livestock  production,  animal  dis- 
eases, legal  matters  pertaining  to  the  farm,  homestead  inquiries  and  the 
like  cheerfully  and  promptly  answered  by  letter  and  through  the  magazine. 
Address  all  communications  to  SERVICE  BUREAU,  WESTERN  FARM 
LIFE,  Denver,  Colorado. 


Grass  Mixture  for  Pasture. 

"What  pasture  grass  mixture  is-  recom- 
mended for  irrigated  land? — H.  S.,  New 
Mexico. 

The  grass  mixture  now  advised  by 
Professor  Geo.  W.  Morton  of  the  Colo- 
rado Agricultural  college,  which  has 
been  very  successfully  used,  is  as  fol- 
lows: Orchard  grass,  15  pounds;  awn- 
less  brome  or  bromus  inermis,  15 
pounds;  meadow  fescue  or  English 
bluegrass,  10  pounds;  timothy,  '6 
pounds;  yellow  sweet  clover,  4  pounds. 

It  is  well  to  remember,  points  out 
Professor  Morton,  that  a  pasture  of  na- 
tive grass  is  not  good  for  dairy  stock 
when  it  is  not  supplemented  with  a 
legume  plant  such  as  alfalfa.  However, 
when  alfalfa  is  fed,  the  combination 
does  very  well.  It  is  also  to  be  under- 
stood that  grain  is  to  be  fed,  for  with 
out  it  the  cow  cannot  obtain  food 
enough  to  produce  her  best.  When  pas- 
turing sweet  clover,  care  must  be  taken 
to  keep  the  cows  off  of  it  when  it  is 
wet  or  damp,  for  it  will  cause  bloat.  It 
is  not  so  bad  as -alfalfa,  but  numerous 
cases  of  bloat  have  been  reported  from 
Rocky  Ford.  The  age  of  the  plant  does 
not  seem  to  have  any  effect,  for  it  seems 
to  bloat  as  bad  when  young  as  when  old. 

On  low-lying  wet  soils  reduce  the  or- 
chard grass  and  grome  grass,  adding 
some  timothy  and  red  top.  Heavy  seed- 
ing is  necessary  to  get  an  early  sod.  In 
order  to  get  a  firstclass  pasture  a  per- 
fect stand  must  be  obtained,  so  take 
pains  with  it.  Sow  with  a  light  cover 
crop  and  remove  the  crop  as  soon  as 
cut.  Take  a  crop  of  hay  the  second 
season  to  allow  the  grasses  to  become 
well  rooted  before  pasturing.  For 
horses  or  hogs  use  alfalfa  pasture,  or 
in  high  altitudes  a  mixture  of  alsike 
clover  and  timothy. 


Claim  to  Water  Right  Forfeited. 

If  a  ditch  and  water  right  was  proved 
up  on  by  four  parties,  three  of  whom 
never  had  ditches  to  their  land  nor  stood 
any  share  of  expenses  in  building  or  up- 
keep of  ditch,  would  any  of  these  three 
have  a  right  to  water  or  the  ditch  after 
thirty  years'  use  by  the  owner  of  the 
other  one-fourth  interest?  If  so,  would 
they  have  any  right  to  a  portion  of  the 
water  if  there  was  only  enough  to  sup- 
ply one-fourth  of  the  decreed  amount? — 
J.  R.  O.,  Huerfano  county,  Colo. 

If  the  facts  are  as  presented  by  you, 
the  party  who  constructed  the  ditch,  or 
paid  for  its  construction,  could  un- 
doubtedly hold  that  the  other  three  par- 
ties have  abandoned  any  claims  or 
rights  that  they  may  originally  have 
had.  Apparently  they  never  acquired 
any  rights  or  rights  whatsoever  to  any 
of  the  water,  beneficial  use  being  the 
basis  and  measure  of  the  right. — A.  Lin- 
coln Fellows,  Senior  Irrigation  Engin- 
eer, Denver. 


Wants  to  Be  Wireless  Operator. 

Where  can  I  get  information  In  regard 
to  becoming  a  wirelesB  operator? — H.  W. 
R.,  Yuma  county,  Colo. 

Write  to  the  National  Radio  Insti- 
tute. 1345  Pennsylvania  Ave.,  N.  W., 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Must  File  for  Water  Right. 
I  have  a  ranch  located  by  a  stream 

but  haven't  a  water  right.  Is  a  person 
allowed  by  law  to  take  water  out  of  said 
stream  by  a  ditch  for  a  garden  and  or- 
chard to  raise  vegetables  and  fruit  for 
ones  own  use?  Is  a  person  allowed  to 
use  water  out  of  the  stream  for  irriga- 
ting a  meadow  when  the  stream  is 
flooded  from  heavy  rains? — E.  O.  M., 
Larimer  county,  Colo. 

You  have  the  right  to  divert  the  wa- 
ter by  ditcbes  or  otherwise  for  the  pur- 
poses stated,  but  only  subject  to  the 
prior  rights  of  others,  unless  the  water 
originates,  as  from  springs,  seepage, 
etc.,  on  your  own  place,  in  which  case 
you  could  take  the  water  without  re- 
gard for  others.  If  the  water  originates 
above  your  land,  you  should  make  fil- 
ings for  both  of  the  purposes  named 
with  the  State  Engineer  of  Colorado. 
The  statutes  of  Colorado  prescribe  the 
methods  for  acquiring  water  rights,  and 
the  administration  of  the  laws  relating 
to  the  "diversion  of  water  aro  under  the 
State  Engineer  and  his  subordinates. 
For  instructions  and  forms  of  applica- 
tion address  State  Engineer,  Capitol, 
Denver,  Colo. 

Under  the  conditions  described  by 
you,  you  would  undoubtedly  have  the 
right  to  take  water  for  domestic  use, 
returning  the  surplus  to  the  stream, 
and  without  using  any  of  it  for  irriga- 


tion, without  making  a  filing. — A.  Lin- 
coln Fellows,  Senior  Irrigation  Engin- 
eer, Denver. 


Water  Needed  to  Cover  Acre. 

How  many  gallons  of  water  are  re- 
quired to  cover  an  acre  one  inch?  I  am 
planning  to  irrigate  an  acre-patch  for 
garden  and  need  to  figure  on  pump  ca- 
cacity.  Where  can  information  be  ob- 
tained on  sub-surface  irrigation. — G.  S., 
Yuma  county,  Colo. 

An  acre-inch  of  water  is  27,154  gal- 
lons. You  can  obtain  a  number  of  val- 
uable bulletins  on  irrigation  from  the 
Colorado  Agricultural  college,  Fort  Col- 
lins, including  one  entitled  "Irrigation 
by  Means  of  Underground  Porous 
Pipes."  A  bulletin  published  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, entitled  "Farmers'  Bulletin  263, 
Practical  Information  for  Beginners  in 
Irrigation,"  will  be  helpful,  and  if  still 
available  can  be  obtained  by  addressing 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 
— G.  C.  W. 


Generating  Electricity  With  Wind. 

A  year  or  so  ago  an  article  appeared 
in  Western  Farm  Life  telling  about  two 
brothers  in  North  Dakota  who  made  a 
windmill  plant  for  generating  electricity. 
We  are  interested  in  learning  about 
plants  using  wind  power. — H.  J.  L,  Weld 
County,  Colo. 

George  and  Wallace  Manskowski, 
Mooreton,  N.  D.,  are  the  men  who  made 
the  windmill  generator  referred  to.  The 
engineering  experiment  station  at  the 
Kansas  State  Agricultural  college  be- 
gan some  tests  in  using  wind  power  to 
generate  electricity  before  the  war. 
These  tests  were  discontinued  due  to 
the  many  extra  duties  forced  on  the 
engineering  division  during  the  war 
period.  Professor  C.  E.  Reid  writes  as 
follows  concerning  the  results  and  the 
opinions  of  those  conducting  the  work: 

"It  was  our  conclusion  that  the  wind- 
mill electric  plant  would  cost  about  50 
per  cent  more  than  a  gasoline  engine 
plant;  that  it  would  not  be  quite  so 
satisfactory  because  there  would  be 
some  periods  during  the  year  in  which 
for  from  nine  to  seventeen  days  at  a 
time  the  wind  would  not  blow  strong 
enough  to  generate  any  electricity.  It 
took  about  a  nine  mile  wind  to  develop 
very  much  electricity,  and  at  this  ve- 
locity the  amount  generated  was  very 
slight  indeed.  It  took  a  fifteen-mile 
wind  to  raise  the  power  to  that  of  one 
of  the  smaller  gasoline  engine  plants. 
The  maintenance  on  this  plant  would 
be  more  than  that  on  a  gasoline  engine 
plant  and  would  not  be  so-  well  taken 
care  of  since  it  would  be  harder  to  get 
at  and  the  parts  would  be  more  exposed 
to  the  weather.  The  supply  of  power 
would  not  be  so  regular  and  might  pos- 
sibly not  be  available  when  wanted. 

"There  have  been  a  number  of  plants 
which  have  been  reported  as  being  sat- 
isfactory and  successful,  one  of  which 
was  the  North  Dakota  plant  built  by 
Manskowski.  Unfortunately,  articles 
which  many  times  appear  in  the  Pop- 
ular Magazine,  I  believe,  are  articles 
written  by  those  who  are  not  engineers 
— more  by  people  who  are  semi-scien- 
tific— just  enough  to  use  the  language 
to  write  an  article.  These  writers  seize 
upon  an  idea  which  is  considered  to 
have  possibilities  and  immediately  pro- 
claim it  to  the  world  as  .  being  a  cer- 
tainty in  order  that  they  may  sell  their 
articles. 

The  most  promising  item  which  has 
appeared  on  the  windmill  electric  gen- 
erator proposition  is  a  notice  in  the 
technical  electric  press  that  the  Perkins 
Windmill  Company,  of  Mishawaka,  Ind., 
and  the  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg. 
company  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  have  com- 
bined and  designed  a  plant.  Because 
both  of  these  companies  are  high  grade 
manufacturing  companies,  I  am  inclined 
to  feel  hopeful  that  they  will  have  de- 
veloped something  worth  while,  but  as 
yet  I  have  no  first  hand  information. 

"We  decided  in  our  experimental  $ests 
that  ball  or  roller  bearings  of  some 
kind  were  absolutely  necessary  for  all 
parts  of  the  windmill,  and  as  we  could 
not  afford  to  have  a  windmill  head  cast 
big  enough  to  make  these  bearings,  this 
hampered  our  experiment  somewbat, 
while  these  big  companies  can  readily 
absorb  such  an  expense  and  if  they  put 
roller  bearings  everywhere,  they  will 
doubtless  nave  more  success  than  we 
did." 


Easy  To  Use 

and  safe  to  buy! 

Keen  Kutter  Planes  have  those 
ingenious  features  experts  val- 
ue, yet  which  give  perfect 
service  in   untrained  hands. 

Thin  bit,  easily  sharpened,  is 
accurately  adjustable  to  any 
depth  of  cut,  and  rigidly  held 
by  solid  frog  which  wholly 
prevents  chattering,  Comfort 
grip  never   tires   the  hand. 

Substantial,  sturdy,  built  for 
long  hard  service.  Satisfaction 
insured  by  Keen  Kutter  trade 
mark,  the  sign  of  best  value 
in  all  tools.  Sold  by  leading 
Retailers  everywhere. 

"The  recollection  of  QUALITY 
remains  long  after  the  PRICE 
is  forgotten'''' — E.  C.  Simmons 
Trade  Mark  Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 

Simmons  Hardware  Co. 
Our  prices  on  all 

mm  KvmR 

TOOLS  REDUCED! 


Nursing 


•on  /daoIfrofessionforWomen 


Nursing    offers    a    broaa  profes- 
sional  and  humanitarian   field  for 
young  women  of  sterling  character. 
Thorough  Training  in  Largs 
Sanatorium  and  Hospital  in  the 
Famous  PLkea  Peak  Region 

Glockner  Sanatorium  and  Hospital 
offers  Class  A  School;  S  years* 
course :  lectures  by  nationally  recoff- 
cized  physicians;  complete  medical 
and  surgical  training;  diplomas 
accepted  by  all  State  Boards;  direct 
supervision  81sters  of  Charity;  non- 
eecturlan  in  its  attitude  to  pnptls. 

Comfortable  Nurses'  Home;  recre- 
ation opportunities;  located  best 
resident  section;  easily  accessible. 

Requirements:  Good  health;  apti- 
tude for  the  work;  4  years  High 
School  desirable;  2  required. 

Full  information  upon  requests 

Address   Sister  Superintendent 
GLOCKNtrt 

Sanatorium  *nd  riospital 

North  Cascade  Avenue 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 


Complete  Home  Orchard  <IJC 

Finest  quality  Trees;  hardy,  «P**» 

guaranteed.    Big  saving  to  you.    Full  Senl 
line     plants,     vines,     shrubbery,     etc.  Postpaid 
Prices  greatly  reduced.     Write  toda> 
for  FREE  catalog  and  List  of  Bargains.  NORTH 
BEND  NURSERIES,  Box  21,  North  Bend,  Nebr. 


ASPIRIN 


Name  "Bayer"  on  Genuine 


Take  Aspirin  only  as  told  in  each 
package  of  genuine  Bayer  Tablets  of 
Aspirin.  Then  you  will  be  following  the 
directions  and  dosage  worked  out  by 
physicians  during  21  years,  and  proved 
safe  Jny  millions.  Take  no  chances  with 
substitutes.  If  you  see  the  Bayer  Cross 
on  tablets,  you  can  take  them  without 
fear  for  Colds,  Headache,  Neuralgia, 
Rheumatism,  Earache,  Toothache,  Lum- 
bago and  for  Pain.  Handy  tin  boxes  of 
twelve  tablets  cost  few  cents.  Druggists 
also  sell  larger  packages.  Aspirin  is 
the  trade  murk  for  Bayer  Manufacture 
of  Monoaceticacidester  of  Salicylicacid. 
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Payment  of  Grazing  Fees. 

Advance  fees  for  livestock  grazing  on 
the  National  forests  will  not  be  re- 
quired this  year,  according  to  a  state- 
ment just  issued  by  the  Forest  Service. 
Ordinarily  all  grazing  fees  are  due  and 
payable  thirty  days  before  the  opening 
of  the  grazing  season.  This  year,  how- 
ever, the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has 
waived  this  provision,  and  payments 
may  be  made  in  two  equal  installments: 
One-half  will  be  paid  on  or  before  the 
time  stock  enter  the  forest  range,  and 
one-half  on  or  before  December  1,  1922. 
No  interest  will  be  charged  on  deferred 
payment. 

Grazing  permits  will  be  issued  at  the 
time  of  first  payment,  but  each  permit 
will  contain  a  stipulation  that  failure 
to  make  final  settlement  by  December 
1  will  be  cause  for  the  invocation  of 
grazing  preference,  together  with  the 
institution  of  legal  action  for  the  col- 
lection of  the  value  of  the  forage  con- 
sumed. 

In  1921  over  38,000  livestock  owners 
grazed  2,129,500  cattle  and  horses,  and 
7,455,600  sheep  and  goats  largely  in  the 
National  forests  of  the  Western  Slope. 


Better  Sires  Campaign  Progress. 

With  exactly  5,900  persons  enrolled 
in  the  "Better    Sires— Better  Stock 
campaign  at  the  close  of  the  calendar 
year  1921,  records  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  show  a  con 
tinued  interest  in  this  work,  which  has 
extended  to  all  states  and  several  island 
possessions.   During  the  year  the  num 
ber  of  livestock  owned  by  the  persons 
enrolled  increased  from  about  400,000  to 
750,000.   The  figures  include  both  male 
and  female  stock.   All  of  the  males  are 
purebred,  and  the  females,  which  may 
be  of  varied  breeding,  are  bred  in  all 
cases  to  purebred  sires. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  56  per  cent  of 
all  the  female  stock  listed  in  the  better 
sires  campaign  are  purebred.  This  fig- 
ure is  1  per  cent  higher  than  a  year 
ago.  The  effect  of  the  use  of  purebred 
sires  in  reducing  the  number  of  scrub 
animals  on  farms  is  shown  by  the  small 
proportion  of  scrubs  in  herds  and  flocks 
headed  by  purebred  males.  The  figure 
at  the  end  of  the  calendar  year  1920 
was  2.1  percent  and  for  1921,  1.9  per 
cent  scrubs,  in  such  herds. 

Livestock  owners  in  548  counties,  and, 
in  addition,  in  the  islands  of  Guam  and 
Porto  Rico,  were  participating  in  the 
work  at  the  end  of  the  calendar  year. 
The  number  in  the  various  counties 
ranges  from  1  to  more  than  100. 

The  livestock  affected  by  the  better- 
sires  drive  are  cattle,  horses,  asses, 
swine,  sheep,  goats,  and  poultry.  An 
incident  of  the  report  for  the  last  three 
months  in  connection  with  poultry  man- 
agement comes  from  Noble  County, 
Ohio.  Apparently  farmers  in  that  sec- 
tion believe  in  producing  infertile  eggs, 
as  recommended  by  the  department. 
This  means  "swatting"  the  rooster  after 
the  breeding  season  is  over.  Twenty 
enrollments  during  the  three  months 
listed  include  1,625  standard-bred  hens 
and  515  grades,  but  no  roosters. 

In  Colorado  71  persons  are  enrolled 
in  the  campaign,  with  2,647  farm  ani- 
mals and  3,280  poultry  listed.  New 
Mexico  has  enrolled  40  farmers,  with 
9,482  farm  animals  and  1,275  poultry. 
Idaho,  17  farmers,  with  1,059  farm  an- 
imals and  461  poultry.  Utah,  45  farms, 
with  4,023  farm  animals  and  2,114  poul- 
try. 


No  Mortgages  on  Farms  of  the 
Johnstown  Community. 

(Continued  from  Page  5). 
college  first  in  Guernsey  class.  Whowell 
&  Polley  won  first  on  breeders'  herd  and 
in  Guernsey  Purvis  won  first  on  herd. 

The  strongest  classes  in  the  show 
were  the  yearling  heifers.  In  the  Hol- 
stein  class  of  ten  the  judge  called  at- 
tention to  the  college  heifer  winning 
first  as  the  finest  lined  female  in  the 
show.  There  were  nine  Guernsey  year- 
ling heifers  shown,  all  exceptionally 
good  dairy  type  animals.  An  interest- 
ing thing  in  connection  with  this  show 
was  the  fact  that  the  young  heifers 
were  better  than  the  cows  shown.  It 
was  noticeable  in  individual  exhibits 
and  in  the  show  as  a  whole.  It  is  evi- 
dence of  the  progress  which  is  being 
made  in  improving  the  type  of  dairy  an- 
imals raised  in  this  community. 

Organize  Tri-County  Association.  ■ 

In  the  evening  a  meeting  was  held 
for  completing  the  organization  o  f  the 
North  Colorado  Tri-County  Holstein 
association,  which  has  about  twenty- 
five  charter  members.  It  was  decided 
that  the  annual  meeting  should  be  held 
at  Johnstown  at  the  time  of  the  Dairy 
Day  show  and  that  two  other  meetings 


should  be  held,  one  in  Larimer  county 
and  one  in  Boulder  county.  A  man 
with  a  registered  bull  and  grade  cows  is 
eligible  to  membership,  his  annual  fee 
being  $1.  The  breeder  with  from  one 
to  ten  registered  females  pays  $2,  the 
one  with  from  ten  to  twenty,  $3,  the 
one  with  from  twenty  to  thirty,  $4,  and 
so  on.  Honorary  membership  is  $2  a 
year.  C.  W.  Henry  of  Greeley  was 
elected  president,  B.  W.  Fairbanks  of 
Fort  Collins  vice  president,  and  Walter 
Gurkink  secretary-treasurer. 

The  evening  banquet  held  'in  connec- 
tion with  the  Dairy  Day  show  was  s 
most  enjoyable  affair  and  all  the  busi 
ness  interests  of  the  town  gave  evidence 
of  their  desire  to  co-operate  with  the 
business  men  of  the  farms  in  working 
out  their  many  problems.  Among  the 
speakers  were  Professor  George  E. 
Morton  of  the  Colorado  Agricultural 
college,  Professor  B.  W.  Fairbanks,  P. 
V.  Partridge  of  Willow  Springs  Dairy 
farm  in  Jefferson  county,  and  A.  C.  Ob 
terhous,  the  judge.  Mr.  Osterhous  sta- 
ted that  the  important  things  in  dairy 
development  were  first,  the  man,  then 
the  cow,  and  finally  the  market  for  the 
product.  J.  W.  Whowell,  president  of 
the  Dairy  Day  association,  and  E.  Eng- 
berg,  secretary,  predict  that  the  show 
next  year  will  be  bigger  and  better  even 
than  this  year.  Already  plans  are  un- 
der way  looking  toward  providing 
permanent  building  to  use  in  place  of 
the  big  tent. 


Market  Outlook  for  Farm  and 
Ranch  Products. 

(Continued  from  Page  4.) 
substantial  support  whenever  hog  val- 
ues have  a  setback. 

Hog  Supply  Lightest  Since  1914. 

Receipts  of  hogs  at  the  eleven  lead 
ing  markets  during  January  and  Feb 
ruary  were  5,241,000  head,  compared 
with  6,313,000  head  in  the  same  interval 
of  1921.  The  supply  this  year  was 
lightest  since  1914.  Receipts  at  .the 
leading  markets  have  not  expanded  in 
spite  of  an  advance  in  values  above  the 
$11  level  at  Chicago.  Since  light  runs 
are  the  rule  during  late  March,  April 
and  May,  it  is  not  believed  that  buyers 
will  be  given  the  advantage  for  more 
than  the  briefest  periods  until  early  in 
June,  when  receipts  usually  increase. 

Weakness  at  eastern  markets  led  to 
a  sharp  reduction  in  purchases  by  east- 
em  shippers  in  the  last  week  or  ten 
days.  This  factor  delayed  the  progress 
of  the  market  for  a  short  time,  but  the 
small  loss  has  been  fully  recovered. 

A  Slump  in  Live  Muttons. 
The  sheep  and  lamb  market  has  had 
its  first  serious  break  in  three  months. 
Although  receipts  at  Chicago  were  lib- 
eral, the  total  run  at  ten  markets  has 
actually  decreased.  Eastern  shippers, 
however,  were  less  active,  although  the 
eastern  dressed  lamb  market  declined 
only  a  small  amount  and  the  dressed 
mutton  market  actually  advanced.  The 
break  was  partly  sentimental,  however, 
so  that  the  loss  may  be  recovered.  Colo- 
rado lambs  have  been  moving  freely  and 
it  is  estimated  that  one-half  of  the 
total  has  been  sold,  leaving  around 
450,000  head  still  in  feeders'  hands.  The 
number  in  cornbelt  feed  lots  is  believed 
to  be  light.  Texas  lambs  and  sheep  will 
be  much  less  numerous  during  April 
than  they  usually  are,  so  that  the  vis- 
ible supply  until  the  southwestern  lamb 
crop  is  ready  to  move  is  a  comparative- 
ly light  one. 

Receipts  of  lambs  and  sheep  at  the 
twenty  leading  markets  during  January 
and  February  total  2,188,000  head,  com- 
pared with  2,465,000  head  in  the  same 
period  a  year  ago,  2,297,000  head  two 
years  ago,  and  2,179,000  head  three 
years  ago.  The  decrease  in  supply  as 
shown  by  these  figures  has  been  entire- 
ly too  small  to  account  for  all  of  the 
advance  in  values.  The  general  change 
in  the  economic  outlook  has  played  a 
major  part. 

Light  Horse  Runs  Suffice. 
Eastern  farm  dealers  are  the  prin- 
cipal buyers  of  horses  at  the  present 
time  and  light  receipts  are  sufficient  to 
supply  the  demand.  Farm  trade  has 
not  reached  the  volume  expected,  al- 
though it  has  shown  some  expansion. 
City  trade  is  disappointing,  as  outlets 
for  big  drafters  are  inadequate.  The 
southern  trade  is  unsatisfactory,  as 
only  low  prices  can  be  obtained.  Farm 
demand  should  remain  on  about  the 
present  basis  and  possibly^  increase 
slightly  during  the  next  five  or  six 
weeks,  but  it  is  evident  that  the  supply 
will  be  adequate  to  prevent  much  ad- 
vance in  values.  Chunks  weighing  1,400 
to  1,500  pounds  are  quoted  at  $135  to 
$155  at  Chicago,  with  1,200  to  1,300 
pound  chunks  bringing  $90  to  $130. 
Sales  above  $200  are  rare. 


Wheat  Reserves  Light 

Although  the  official  report  on  farm 
holdings  of  wheat  on  March  1  is  not  yet 
available,  two  private  reports  have  been 
issued  which  indicate  a  total  of  around 
125,000,000  bushels.  Holdings  on  March 
1,  1921,  were  217,000,000  buHhcls.  If 
the  official  reports  confirm  the  private 
estimates,  the  holdings  will  be  the 
lightest  since  1917,  and  considerably  be- 
low the  ten-year  average.  Total  stocks 
of  wheat  on  farms,  at  mills  and  coun- 
try elevators  and  in  terminal  markets 
are  estimated  at  around  250,000,000 
bushels.  About  30,000,000  bushels  will 
be  required  for  spring  seeding,  and 
about  160,000,000  bushels  for  domestic 
consumption,  leaving  around  60,000,000 
bushels  for  export  during  the  next  four 
months  and  for  carry-over  on  July  1. 

The  world's  wheat  situation  is  still 
regarded  as  very  strong,  with  a  pros- 
pective carry-over  in  all  exporting  coun- 
tries including  amounts  on  ocean  pass- 
age, of  only  around  50,000,000  to  70,- 
000,000  bushels.  Since  the  Australian 
and  Argentine  surplusses  are  included 
in  this  estimate,  the  United  States  and 
Canada  will  be  called  upon  to  supply  a 
large  amount  for  export  in  the  first  six 
months  after  the  harvest  of  the  1922 
crop. 

Wheat  prices  have  shown  an  uncer 
tain  trend  recently,  owing  to  the  ar- 
rival of  rain  in  the  southwest  and  a 
tendency  on  the  part  of  European  buy 
ers  to  drop  out  of  the  market  on  ex 
treme  advances.  They  have  reappeared, 
however,  to  purchase  large  quantities 
whenever  values  have  had  a  good  set- 
back. Some  domestic  hard  winter  and 
durum  wheat  has  been  bought  and  large 
quantities  of  Manitobas  have  been  ta- 
ken. It  is  estimated  that  Canada  has 
only  60,000,000  bushels  yet  to  be 
shipped,  of  which  less  than  40,000,000 
bushels  are  unsold.  Japan  is  again  a 
buyer  on  the  Pacific  Coast  and  a  loan 
to  Russia  for  the  purchase  of  foodstuffs 
has  strong  support  in  Congress. 

The  movement  of  wheat  from  farms 
has  decreased  materially  in  the  South- 
west. Primary  receipts  are  declining. 
Domestic  milling  demand  for  wheat  is 
expected  to  increase  very  soon,  so  that 
more  rapid  decreases  may  soon  be  noted 
in  the  visible  supply. 

Corn  Movement  Subsides. 

Although  the  movement  of  corn  to 
primary  markets  is  still  fairly  liberal, 
it  has  decreased  nearly  50  per  cent  dur- 
ing the  past  week.  Large  quantities  are 
held  on  track  or  in  transit,  so  that  total 
receipts  may  remain  above  the  average 
for  another  week  or  two.  Corn  prices 
at  one  time  recently  reached  a  level 
slightly  higher  than  at  the  same  period 
of  1921,  but  declined  slightly  when  the 
wheat  market  began  to  hesitate. 

Unofficial  estimates  upon  farm  hold- 
ings of  corn  on  March  1  are  around  1,- 
400,000,000  bushels— the  largest  on  rec- 
ord with  the  exception  of  last  year, 
when  the  total  was  1,565,000,000  bush- 
els Export  demand  for  corn  remains 
brisk  and  clearances  still  aggregate 
around  51,000,000  bushels  per  week. 

In  spite  of  a  smaller  supply  available, 
the  oats  market  has  shown  no  inde- 
pendent strength,  but  has  followed  the 
(Turn  to  Page  22.) 


U.  S.  ARMY 
GOODS  SALE 

Reclaimed  Overalls  and  t^fis* 

Jumpers,   garment   OfJC 

Renovated  Wool  Wrap  yf  tr^. 

l.'  KKum.  per  pair  *±<JC 

Regulation  Army  O.  I>  tt»i 

Wool  Shirts  at   ipt.UU 

R'-Ktilation  Army  O.  ti.  <,-  i  f\g\ 

Wool  Breeches,  at  qil.lJU 

Regulation  Army  Offl-  <r»  *  i-t er 

cers'  Bhoes,  at   V*1***  m  O 

Regulation  U.  &  Army  a**  a  c~ 

Hip  Boots,  at   *  ^4.45 

Regulation  U.  8.  Army  ^z- 

Knee   Boots,   at  ^J.4D 

Regulation   Army  O.   1>.   and  Oray 
Wool  Blankets,  $2  50 

Fine  Quality  Corduroy  <fro  Q/r 

Breeches,  at   v*«3.£70 

New  Regulation  O.  D.  QtZ 

Wool  Breeches,  at   v>0.£/0 

We  carry  a  complete  line  of  Wall 
and  Auto  Tents.  Tarpaulins.  Wagon 
Covers  and  Camp  Furniture. 

DENVER  ARMY  STORE 

ill.:    I.nrloier  St. 
%  Block  KtiNt  of  «  II  y  1 1. ill. 
Write  for  Complete  Mailing  Mat. 
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A  Cow- Proof 
Stanchion 

Tou  can't  buy  a  better 
cow  tie  at  any  price — if  you 
go  to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 
No  matter  how  large  or 
how  small  your  herd, 
whether  you  tie  your  cows 
in  wood  or  steel  stalls 

You  Need  This 
Stanchion 

Catalog  and  prices  on  re- 
quest. 

Fred  N.  Plattner 

1607  WAZEE  STREET, 
DENVER.  COLO. 
Haying  Tool*  and  Barn 
Equipment. 


WANTED 

1,000  Farmers,  Gardener*.  Fruit  Grow* 
ern,  to  write  dm  at  once  and  we 
send  you 

FREE  OF  ALL  EXPENSE 

Our  new  4  8-page  illustrated  book  containing 
valuable  information  on  how  to 

Double  Your  Crop  Yield 

We  want  every  fanner,  gardener,  fruit 
grower,  dairyman  and  poultry  raiser  in  the 
state  to  have  this  book. 

IT  IS  FREE  FOB  THE  ASKING. 

THE  WESTERN  LIME  CO. 
305  Sugar  Bldg.  Denver,  Colo. 


ww  GROW 

Head  lettucE 

IT  IS  PROFITABLE 

Colorado  soil  is  especially  good  to  produce 
excellent  quality.  We  have  select  seed  of  the 
true  heading  variety,  LOS  ANGELES  MAR- 
KET. NEW  YORK  WONDERFUL,  IMPROVED 
ICEBERG.  Ounce,  25c,  %  lb.  75c;  pound 
$1.75,  postpaid.    Order  your  seed  now. 

COLORADO  SEED  CO. 
P.  O.  Box  1345.      Denver,  Colo. 


IN  THE  NEXT  ISSUE 

Getting  Into  the  Certified  Seed  Potato  Game 

Eleven  million  bushels  of  potatoes  were  harvested  in  Colorado  in  1921 
and  nearly  ten  million  bushels  in  1920.  This  is  one  of  our  most  important 
cash  crops.  Favorable  soil  and  climatic  conditions  have  largely  been  re- 
sponsible for  the  success  in  growing  potatoes.  There  is  opportunity  for 
much  individual  initiative  in  bringing  about  improvement. 

In  our  April  1  issue  we  will  feature  improvement  of  the  potato  crop 
through  use  of  certified  seed,  better  rotation  methods,  disease  prevention 
and  better,  grading,  to  meet  exacting  market  requirements.  Colorado  should 
produce  its  own  certified  seed.  Here  is  an  opportunity  for  men  properly 
located  who  will  painstakingly  go  into  this  game  of  certified  seed  produc- 
tion.  All  these  points  will  be  covered  in  our  next  issue. 

Special  Features  in  Current  Number 

Need  More  Brood  Sows  and  Pigs  on  Our  Farms. 

Market  Outlook  for  Farm  and  Ranch  Products. 

Pork  and  Peas  on  an  Idaho  Farm. 

What  Crops  Will  Win  Under  Dry-Land  Conditions. 

Dairymen  Must  Learn  to  Feed  for  Milk. 

No  Mortgages  on  Farms  of  the  Johnstown  Community. 

Two  Crops  From  Garden. 

Why  Plant  Poor  Seed?  Eggs  Pay  the  Grocery  Bill. 

From  the  Nation's  Capital.  How  to  Operate  an  Incubator. 

If  you  find  inspiration  and  useful  information  in  this  issue,  why  not 
pass  it  on  to  a  neighbor  who  may  not  now  be  a  subscriber.  It  is  our  con- 
stant desire  to  print  material  which  will  be  helpful  to  our  readers  in  work- 
ing out  their  farm  practices  and  improving  living  conditions  in  the  farm 
homes.  Do  not  fail  to  make  use  of  our  trained,  practical  contributors  and 
editor?1  if  you  are  confronted  with  puzzling  questions  of  farm  practice. 
We  would  urge  in  particular  that  our  dry-land  farmers  draw  on  the  rich 
experience  of  E.  R.  Parsons,  our  dry  farming  expert. 
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CALU 


BAKING  POWDER 

Is  economical 
in  cost  and  use 

CALUMET 

Makes  the  sweetest 
and  most  whole-* 
some  foods 

CALUMET 


■OT  MADE  BY  A  TSUS1 
V     CONTENTS  ILR.  \ 


1 


T^tT  BAKING 


Is  the  largest 
selling  brand 
in  the  world- 
it  never  fails 


A  pound  can  of  Calumet  contains 
full  16  oz.  Some  bakincr  powders 
come  in  12  oz.  cans  instead  of 
13  oz.  cans.  Be  sure  ycu  get 
•   pound    when.   you.  want  it 


Save  Up  to  30% 

ON  YOUR  FAMILY  READING  FOR 
THE  ENTIRE  YEAR. 


Make  Up  Your  Own  Club 

From    the   following   Bargain  Offers: 

WESTERN  FARM  LIFE,  2  YEARS 

WithMcCall's  Magazine   1  yr.,  81.46 

With  People's  Home  Journal  1  yr.,  1.70 

With  Today's  Housewife   1  yr.,  1.45 

With  Amer.  Poultry  Advocate  1  yr.,  1.50 

With  Pictorial  Review   1  yr.,  1-05 

With  Christian  Herald   1  yr.,  2. '20 

With  Breeder's  Gazette   1  yr.,  1-45 

With  Keview  of  Reviews  1  yr.,  3.45 

With  Pathfinder   1  yr.,  1.59 

Willi  Current  Opinion   1  yr.,  3.95 

With  Popular  Science  Monthly. ...  1  yr.,  3.20 

With  Delineator   1  yr.,  2.55 

With  Modem  Prlscilla   1  yr.,  2.20 

With  Everybody's  Magazine  1  yr.,  3.20 

With  Literary  Digest  1  yr.,  4.85 

With  Ktude,  Mush   Magazine  1  yr.,  2.45 

With  Illustrated  World   1  yr.,  3.45 

With  American   Magazine   1  yr.,  2. HO 

With  Huntcr-Trapper-Trader   1  yr.,  2.50 

With  Woman'!*  Home  Companion ..  1  yr.,  1.05 

With  Little  Folks   ,  1  yr.,  2.36 

With  Youth's  Companion  1  yr.,  3.10 

If  You  Don't  Find  What  You  Want- 
Write  Us— Wc  Will  Save  You  Money. 

Bend  All  Orders  to 
WESTERN  FARM  LIFE 
Denver,  Colorado. 


ff  LEGCINS  69 

Fine  wrapped  or  spiral ^ 


Reefer.  4  14 
■    Wnliti  shoot  II  os.  oir.  Not  thn  • 
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ATLANTIC  STORKS 
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FREE  Books 

for  Farmers  and  Gardeners 
WhoWantBiggerBetterCrops 

"  Two  new  books,  of  valuable 
proven  farming  methods  are 
now  given  free.  This  two  volume 
"Encyclopedia  of  Gardening" 
tells  how  to  plantforearlycrops, 
how  to  care  for  shoots  and 
sprouts,  right  and  wrong  times 
vv    to  harvest  and  many 
Jj,  ,     k     other  money-sav. 
;#SK  ^JS  ':*-   ing,  money-mak- 
ing details.  Con- 
tains  just  the 
,  information 
you  need  and  want 

Secrets  of  Farm 

CllA/>DCC  Tohavethcbest 
O  UCCC99  fieW  or  Barden, 
>•'  no  matter  how  good  a  farmer  you  are,  you 
r '  must  plant  the  best  seeds.Take  no  chances. 
■  .  Inferior  seeds  waste  your  time  and  soil. 
Barteldes'  1922  Seed  Annual  and  Catalog  describes  hun- 
dreds of  varieties  of  high  quality  field  and  garden  seeds 
at  bargain  prices,  also  complete  nursery  stock. 

LW-Hn^  Buy  Barteldes  Seed. 

Buy  your  seeds  oi  Barteldes  and  you'll  get  the  BEST.  SS  years 
In  the  Med  builneu  with  a  record  ol  bumper  crops  In  every  cor- 
ner  ol  the  United  sutrs.  is  your  asj urance  ol  bl  gge>  success  with 
your  Urm  this  year  II  you  plant  Barteldes  Seeds. 
Sond  No  Money-Books  FREE.  Every  farmer  and  gardener 
should  have  these  books.  Write  lor  yours  today,  lust  send  your 
name  and  address.  Books  will  be  In  your  hands  by  return  mall. 
Write  Immediately.  Tell  your  friends  to  write  01 — better  cull, 
tend  us  their  names  and  we  will  mail  them  copies,  loo.  Send  now 
No  cod— no  obligations.  Address 

BARTELDES  8EED  COWIPAN  Y  QZft&%£J%S 

732  BartektH  BuHdlnf,  Lawrence.  Mans. 
732  Barteldes  Building,  Denver,  Colo. 


The  Rural  Household 

Questions  about  home  problems  promptly  answered  by  letter  and  through 
the  magazine.  Letters  from  women  containing  helpful  suggestions  for  im- 
provement of  rural  life  are  always  welcome.  Address  all  communications  to 
Mary  G.  Collopy,  Editor  Home  Department,  Western  Farm  Life,  Denver,  Colo. 


1922 
SPECIAL 
OFFER 


FREE  SEED 

r-  Bulb  and  Plant  ""^ 
CATALOG 


A  complete  Gardener's  Guide,  show- 
ing special  money-saving  Vegetable 
and  Flower  Garden  Seeds,  Field 
Seeds,  Bulbs  and  Plants,  carefully 
selected  and  tested  for  best  results. 
Delivered  postpaid.  Contains  Infor- 
mation and  suggestions  valuable  to 
Home  Gardeners  and  Western  Plant- 
ers. Sent  anywhere,  postpaid,  on 
request.    Write  today. 

THE  COLORADO  SEED  CO. 
Pedigreed  Seeds.         Denver,  Colo. 


The  rat  is  the  worst  animal  pest  in 
the  world. 


Home-Grown  Wool. 

Mary  had  some  little  lambs, 

Fat  enough  for  sale, 

And  clipped  them,  head  to  tail. 
She  took  a  pair  of  shears, 

Then  Mary  said: 
The  price  of  wool  is  low, 

The  price  of  clothes  is  high; 
Why  can't  our  home-grown  wool 

Our  winter  clothes  supply? 
So  she  sent  her  cargo  to  the  mill, 

And  ordered  blankets,  as  a  trade; 
With.a  little  money  extra, 

A  satisfactory  deal,  was  made. 

Mary's  lambs  were  not  the  only  ones 
that  gave  their  wool  for  blankets.  Sev- 
eral Larimer  county  lambs  made  the 
same  exchange.  Families  with  a  few 
head  of  sheep  had  an  opportunity  to 
raise  enough  wool  to  supply  a  portion 
of  their  clothing  needs.  The  following 
letter  from  D.  C.  Bascom,  county  agent, 
Larimer  county,  tells  an  interesting 
story : 

"Half  a  dozen  of  the  small  wool  grow- 
ers of  the  county  recently  sent  in  small 
quantities  of  their  wool  to  one  of  the 
following  woolen  companies:  Fergus 
Falls  Woolen  Mill,  Fergus  Falls,  Minn.; 
Valley  Falls  Woolen  Mill,  Valley  Falls, 
Rhode  Island;  Chatham  Manufacturing 
Company,  Elkin,  N.  C,  to  have  their 
wool  made  into  blankets,  clothing  or 
suiting  cloth.  At  the  time  this  wool 
was  sent,  there  was  no  market  for  the 
raw  wool  on  the  open  market  and  these 
people  were  desirous  of  securing  some- 
thing from  their  wool  and  this  seemed 
about  the  only  market  available.  The 
results  obtained,  I  think,  have  been 
very  satisfactory.  Wool  blankets  with 
18  per  cent  cotton  warp  have  been  de- 
livered to  Fort  Collins  at  seven  dollars 
and  twenty- three  certts  ($7.23)  actual 
cost,  allowing  twenty  cents  per  pound 
for  the  wool. 

One  company  with  which  we-  dealt, 
required  twelve  pounds  of  raw  wool  and 
three  dollars  and  seventy-five  cents 
($3.75)  per  blanket,  for  the  cotton  warp 
blankets,  and  eighteen  pounds  of  wool 
and  four  dollars  and  fifty  cents  ($4.50) 
for  the  full  wool  blankets.  Most  people 
seemed  to  prefer  the  cotton  warp  which 
they  believe  makes  a  stronger  blanket 
This  "method  of  disposing  of  small 
quantities  of  wool  is  quite  popular  at 
this  time  owing  to  the  low  price  of  raw 
wool  and  the  high  price  of  wool  goods." 

From  another  Colorado  extension 
worker  comes  this  story: 

"I  secured  my  wool  from  the  College 
at  18  cents  a  pound.  I  sent  six  pounds 
of  this  to  the  mills  to  be  made  up  into 
a  wool  bat.  They  made  this  up  for  me 
at  the  rate  of  two  pounds  of  unwashed 
Wool  equaling  one  pound  of  washed  and 
carded  wool  and  charged  30  cents  a 
pound  for  the  washing  and  carding. 

This  came  back  to  me  in  the  form  of 
a  bat  to  be  used  in  a  comfort  and  I  con 
sidered  it  a  very  good  piece  of  work- 
manship and  was  very  well  satisfied 
with  their  work. 

I  later  purchased  20  pounds  of  wool 
to  be  used  in  making  up  two  pairs  of 
double  blankets.  I  sent  these  to  a  mill 
at  Elkin,  N.  C.  They  charged  me  at  the 
rate  of  $5  a  blanket  to  cover  the  ex 
penses  of  making  them  up. 

In  addition  they  had  to  purchase  two 
pounds  of  wool  at  the  rate  of  20  cents 
a  pound  to  supplement  some  that  I  had 
sent.  When  the  blankets  came  back  to 
me  they  were  of  the  highest  quality  and 
were  the  best  blankets  I  believe  I  have 
ever  seen.  Thy  were  made  entirely  of 
wool  on  a  cotton  warp,  which  makes 
them  a  very  warm  strong  blanket.  The 
color  is  white  with  a  faint  blue  border, 
making  them  very  attractive  and  suit- 
able for  home  use.  The  blankets  cost, 
roughly,  $8  per  pair,  including  postage 
each  way. 

I  can  recommend  both  of  the  articles 
that  I  have  had  manufactured  to  be  of 
the  best  quality  and  I  was  very  much 
satisfied  with  the  work.  I  think  it  would 
be  a  fine  plan  for  other  people  to  follow 
with  their  wool." 

Elbert  county,  Colo.,  has  had  similar 
experiences. 

My  Neighbor's  Story. 
"We  had  no  telephone.  We  received 
mail  only  once  a  week — just  a  weekly 
paper  and  an  occasional  letter.  Puring 
the  winter  months  our  trips  to  town 
were  few.  The  railroad  was  65  miles 
away.  Our  house  stood  far  back  from 
the  road,  so  we  rarely  ever  saw  the 
few  who  passed  our  place.  The  school 
teacher  took  little  interest  in  arousing 


community  life.  Our  only  attempt  at 
gatherings  was  the  Sunday-school  serv- 
ice at  the  one-room  school  house.  My 
interest  in  this  old  world  was  growing 
very  dull.  I  was  getting  into  a  rut  and 
I  despised  myself  for  allowing  it.  I 
determined  to  create  some  new  interest. 
And  the  next  day  you  came." 

Mrs.  Seaman  was  entertaining  the 
county  superintendent  of  schools,  Mrs. 
Jackson. 

"But  I  didn't  stay  long  enough  to  of- 
fer you  any  help  in  community  prob- 
lems," Mrs.  Jackson  answered. 

"No,  but  you  left  me  two  magazines. 
That  gave  me  a  nidea.  We  needed  more 
good  reading  material  and  I  decided  to 
get  it.  I  wrote  to  the  county  agricul- 
tural agent  and  asked  him  to  save  the 
good  agricultural  magazines  for  us. 
The  next  time  our  county  agent  came 
he  brought  a  large  bundle  which  had 
been  collected  by  the  home  demonstra- 
tion agent  and  yourself.  Remember  you 
told  me  how  that  book  store  owner  gave 
you  his  unsold  copies  at  the  end  of  the 
month?  I  guess  plenty  of  folks  in  the 
city  were  glad  to  give  you  their  used 
magazines.    Anyhow,  we  had  a  treat." 

On  Saturday,  John  made  me  a  simple 
magazine  rack.  We  took  it  to  Sunday- 
school  the  next  day  and  arranged  our 
newly  acquired  magazines  so  that  our 
neighbors  might  be  tempted.  You  know 
the  result,  Mrs.  Jackson.  It  was  the 
beginning  of  Green  Hill  circulating  li- 
brary. Everyone  brings  magazines  to 
Sunday  service  now  and  we  exchange. 
Our  interest  in  our  neighbors  has  wi- 
dened, and  I  hardly  need  to  tell  you 
that  everyone  now  looks  forward  to 
those  hours  together  on  Sunday." 


When  Clothes  Freeze. 
"On  very  cold  days  we  all  find  diffi- 
culty in  hanging  out  clothes  that  freeze 
stiff  as  we  take  them  from  the  basket. 
If  we  stop  to  warm  our  hands  the 
clothes  become  too  stiff  to  handle.  I 
do  not  like  to  wear  gloves;  few  women 
do,  on  washday.  But  I  have  a  small 
bowl  of  cornstarch  on  the  table.  I  dip 
my  hands  in  this  starch  and  rub  it  well 
into  the  skin.  This  leaves  my  hands 
very  comfortable  and  I  hang  out  my 
clothes  without  stopping  to  blow  my 
fingers." — Mrs.  J.  W.  C,  Nebraska. 


To  Help  Flowers  Grow. 
The  finest  thing  I  have  ever  tried  for 
flowers  is  a  liquid  fertilizer  made  of 
rabbit  manure.  One  or  two  applications 
a  week  will  bring  wonderful  results.  It 
is  especially  fine  for  cactus,  so  if  you 
have  some  pet  species  that  you  want  to 
coax  into  bloom,  try  this.  The  lobster 
claw  will  throw  forth  blossoms  at  every 
joint  and  ki  midwinter  it  will  be  cov- 
ered with  beautiful  blossoms  that  last 
a  good  while.  Carnations  and  geran- 
iums also  thrive  wonderfully  with  this 
stimulant.  Rabbits  are  very  plentiful 
everywhere  now,  so  a  supply  of  this 
manure  is  within  reach  of  all,  and  once 
tried  it  will  always  be  used. 


An  Antiseptic  for  Colds. 
Every  family  needs  a  good  alkaline 
antiseptic.  At  this  season  when  colds 
are  prevalent,  it  should  be  bottled  and 
kept  in  a  place  convenient  for  quick  use. 
A  common  hospital  formula  is  made  in 
the  proportion  of  one  pint  of  water,  two 
teaspoons  of  salt,  three  teaspoons  of 
baking  soda  and  four  teaspoons  of  boric 
acid.  The  latter  may  be  bought  at  the 
druggists'  for  10  cents.  For  a  gargle 
dilute  yith  a  little  cold  water;  for  a 
gravity  nasal  douche  dilute  with^a  little 
hot  water;  for  a  tooth  wash  use  £b  taste. 


Our  Fashion  Service. 

All  patterns  12  cents  each.  Address. 
Western  Farm  Life,  Pattern  Department, 
1518  Court  Place,  Denver,  Colo. 

lirnd  This  Before  Ordering!  Patterns 
ordered  through  this  magazine  are 
mailed  promptly  from  the  factory  at 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  arrive  in  10  to  IS 
days  from  time  order  reaches  Western 
Farm  Life.  Be  sure  to  specify  size  and 
number  of  patterns.  Write  your  name 
and  postomce  address  plainly  to  avoid 
delay.  These  patterns  are  handled  at 
cost,  as  a  service  to  our  women  readers. 
The  price  of  12  cents  Includes  postage. 


:tnn — a  New  iumI  Attractive  Style  rot 
Ihe  Voting  Ml**. —  Pattern  .'1110  Is  shown 
in  this  illustration.  II  is  cut  in  three 
sizes:  12.  1  i  and  16  years.  A  14-year  slae 
will  require  4  yards  of  44-Inch  material) 
Kmhroldered  Merge,  printed  crepe,  hendi  d 

georgette,  trlcotlne.  s.'tlln  and  VHlvel  

are  nttractlvo  for  this  style. 

:ii»im> — A    \rw   mill    Distinctive  Style.— 

A  good  looking  cout  or  "wrap"  iinss,  is 
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a  valuable  acquisition  to  the  busy  worn 
an's  wardrobe.  Ii  i.s  <-asy  ami  more  com- 
fortable to  adjust  than  a  slip-on  model 
;uui  ;is  lu  re  portrayed  .desirable  for  street 
or  indoor  wear.  The  boat  collar  and 
smart  cuff  arc  new  features.  Figured 
taffeta  and  crepe  are  comined  in  this  In- 
stance. The  pattern  is  cut  In  six  sizes 
34,  36,  38,  40.  42  and  44  inches  bust  meas- 
ure. A  38-inch  size  requires  3<£  yards 
of  54-inch  material.  The  width  at  the 
foot  is  2  Yt  yards. 

3880 — A  Popular  Muriel. — The  jumper 
style  offers  many  possibilities  in  design 
finish  and  material.  As  here  shown,  the 
waist  is  lengthened  in  panel  effect,  over 
the  front,  and  is  joined  to  gathered  skirt 
sections  over  sides  and  back.    The  dress 


may  o  of  serge  or  Jersey  cloth,  and  the 
guimpe  of  crepe,  lawn,  voile  or  batiste. 
The  pattern  is  cut  in  four  sizes:  .4,  6,  8 
and  10  years.  The  guimpe  will  require 
1%  yard  of  27-inch  material,  and  the 
dross  2  9i  yards  for  a  6-year  size. 

3702 — A  PTetty  Frock  for  the  Growing 
Ciirl. — Pattern  3702  was  used  to  make 
.this  style.  It  is  cut  in  four  sizes:  8,  10, 
12  and  14  years.  A  10-year  size  will  re- 
quire 3%  yards  of  40-inch  material.  Or- 
gandy, Swiss,  voile,  dimity,  batiste,  silk, 
crepe,  crepe  de  chine,  and  gingham, 
chamgbrey,  gabardine  and  serge  could 
be  used  for  this  style. 

3801 — A  Pretty  Frock  for  n  Tiny  Tot.— 
Here  is  just  the  neate6t  and  simplest 
play  frock,  attractive  In  chintz,  cre- 
tonne, voile  or  pongee.  It  slips  over  the 
head,  or  may  be  fastened  at  the  center 
back  with  buttons  or  snap  fasteners. 
The  pattern  is  cut  in  four  sizes:  2,  3,  4 
and  years.  To  make  this  style  in  a  2- 
year  size  will  require  1%  yard  of  32-inch 
material. 

rwjM* — A  Simple  Serviceable  Apron. — 
This  apron  has  a  very  practical  pocket. 
It  is  a  one-piece  model,  with  the  back 
Shaped  to  form  belt  extensions  that  hold 
the  fullness  of  the  front  in  place.  Dotted 
percale  is  here  shown,  with  rick  rack 
braid  for  trimming.  The  pattern-is  cut 
In  four  sizes:  Small,  medium,  large  and 
extra  large.  A  medium  size  will  require 
2%  yards  of  36-inch  material. 

3001 — \  Comfortable  Word  Drews. — 
Pattern  3fif»l  is  here,  illustrated.  K  is 
cut  in  seven  sizes:  34.  36.  38.  40.  42,  44 
and  46  inches  bust  measure.  A  38-inch 
size  will  require  4%  yards  of  36-inch 
material.  Oinpham.  percale,  seersucker, 
lawn,  sateen,  linen,  calico  and  flannelette 
are  good  for  this  mode).  The  width  at 
the  foot  is  about  2  yards.  The  sleeve  may 
be  In  wrist  or  e)).ow  length.  If  made  of 
contrasting  material,  collar,  belt,  cuff 
and  pocket  facings  require  ^  yard. 

:t*(M» — *  SlylUh  Wrap. — Simple  and  at- 
tractive ariO  suitable  for  silk,  velvet 
cloth  or  fur  fabrics.  The  pattern  for  this 


design  Is  cut  in  four  sizes:   Small,  34 — 

36;  medium.  38 — 40;  large,  42 — 44;  extra 
large,  46 — 48  inches  bust  measure.  A 
medium  size  will  require  4%  yards  of 
44-inch  material.  The  collar  may  be 
worn  high  or  rolled  as  shown  in  the 
small  view. 


Some  Hatching  Dont's. 
L  Don't  leave  the  door  of  the  incu- 
bator open  while  turning  the  eggs. 

2.  Don't  fill  the  lamp  before  turning 
the  eggs. 

3.  Don't  handle  eggs  with  kerosene  on 
your  hands. 

4.  Don't  leave  the  incubator  without 
making  sure  the  lamp  flame  is  not  too 
high  or  smoking. 

5.  Don't  lay  things  on  top  of  incubar 
tor,  as  they  may  interfere  with  regu- 
lating device. 

6.  Don't  change  regulating  device 
after  it  has  once  been  adjusted,  unless 
toward  the  end  of  the  hatch,  when  the 
temperature  has  a  tendency  to  climb. 

7.  Don't  forget  to  fill  and  clean  lamp 
daily. 


Gobler  Has  Short  Beard. 

A  subscriber  asks  if  it  is  true  that 
a  turkey  gobler  with  a  short  beard  is 
worthless  for  breeding.  She  has  one 
which  had  a  full  size  beard  last  year 
but  is  very  short  this  year.  This  is  a 
new  one  to  the  poultry  editor.  If  the 
gobler  is  healthy  and  vigorous  in  ap- 
pearonce  we  should  have  no  hesitancy 
in  using  him,  in  defiance  of  what  is 
probably  only  superstition. 


Sex  Detector  Proves  Useless. 
Tests  by  the  bureau  of  chemistry  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture show  that  apparatus  now  being 
widely  advertised  for  detecting  the  sex 
of  eggs,  insects,  etc.,  are  valueless. 
Many  tests  of  several  of  these  sex  de- 
tectors were  made  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  post  office  department. 


Pork  and  Peas  on  an  Idaho  Dry- 
Land  Farm. 

(Continued  from  Page  4). 
as  much  up  against  market  breaks  as 
I've  ever  been  with  pork.  One  year  I 
sold  200,000  pounds  of  seed  peas  for 
6%  cents  a  pound — $13,000.  Next  year 
they  broke  to  lVs  cents  a  pound.  So  I 
figured  to  sidestep  this  way.  I  buy  no 
stocker  hogs  until  the  crop  is  about 
made.  Then  I  know  pretty  close  to  what 
the  market  price  of  the  peas  will  be, 
and  according  to  that  price,  I  put  a  big 
lot,  or  all,  on  the  market  for  seed,  or  I 
bring  in  enough  hogs  to  feed  it  all. 

Hogging  Crop  Saves  Expense. 

"And,  what's  more,  after  this  I'll 
start  feeding  earlier  and  hog  off  most 
all  of  the  crop.  If  I  have  to  cut  some 
and  stack  it  on  account  of  the  .weather, 
I'll  do  no  threshing  but  feed  it  all  from 
the  stack.  I'll  cut  out  what  expense 
there  is  in  that.  And  if  a  dry  year 
comes  when  we  can't  make  any  crop, 
I've  got  no  stock  hanging  on,  thin  and 
poor,  and  forced  into  sale  at  big  loss. 

"But  we  have  mighty  few  such  dry 
years  here.  There's  been  only  two  in 
the  past  ten  years,  and  if  a  dry  farmer 
doesn't  figure  ahead  for  such  years,  he'd 
better  quit." 

I  spent  a  day  with  him,  going  over 
his  ranch.  The  buildings  were  unusual- 
ly good,  the  principle  one  being  a  huge 
hog  bam  for  hardening  off  market  hogs 
in  the  winter.  There  was  not  a  hog  on 
place  as  it  was  early  June,  but  his 
wheat  and  the  peas  in  the  "fallow" 
land  were  in  the  most  promising  condi- 
tion. Armbruster  estimated  that  if  al- 
lowed to  mature,  most  of  his  pea  crop 
would  thresh  out  1,600  to  1,800  pounds 
to  the  acre.  That,  at  the  present  price 
1%  cents — would  be  a  gross  return 
of  $40  to  $45  an  acre,  much  of  which 
would  be  absorbed  by  the  cost  of  thresh- 
ing, cleaning,  sacking  and  shipping  out. 
So  the  hogs  will  get  it  all. 
The  experience  of  Armbruster  should 
interest  the  wheat  growers  on  irrigated 
land  fully  as  much  as  those  on  dry  land. 
Over  in  the  great  Twin  Falls  and  Amer- 
ican Falls  districts,  where  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  acres  of  irrigated  land  are 
always  in  wheat,  some  growers  have 
adopted  a  rotation  ~bf  peas,  the  crops 
of  which  are  always  very  liberal  and 
very  good.  But  wicked  breaks  in  the 
market  have  discouraged  many  from 
planting  that  crop,  and  they  keep  in 
wheat  or  other  small  grains  every  year. 
A  study  of  the  Armbruster  method  of 
planting  peas  every  third  year  and  put- 
ting some  stability  in  the  returns  by 
hogging  off  would  cover  three  big 
points:  1.  Relieving  the  land  of  the 
'all-wheat"  curse;  2.  Certainty  of  a 
fair  return,  at  least,  from  that  land,  in- 
stead of  nothing  from  a  summer  fallow. 
3.  The  gain  of  very  valuable  fertiliza- 
tion for  the  succeeding  wheat  crop. 


DESSERT  is  the  climax  of 
a  meal  and  should  be 
chosen  with  such  care 
that  one  rises  from  the  table 
with  the  delightful  feeling  of 
having  dined  perfectly. 

When  the  appetite  has  been 
satisfied  with  the  meat  and 
vegetable  courses,  bring  on  a 
dainty  dish  of  fruit  Jcll-O  with 
cream  to  add  a  last  fillip,  and 
to  bring  luncheon  or  dinner 
to  its  ideal  conclusion. 


A  Beautiful 
Jcll-O  Book  will 
be  Sent  Free  to 
any  address 
upon 
request. 


cJELL-0 

mericas  Most  Famous  Dessert 


The  American  Offices  of  The 
Genesee  Pure  Food  Componv  are 
at  Le  Roy,  N.  Y.  The  Canadian 
Offices  are  at  Bridgeburg,  Om. 


Yf\ f  T  O      jy  IT  M  17  \A/  A  I      Means  more  to  us  than  a  mere  matter 
\J  KJ  XV      JFv  JLi  ll  J_«  W  Jr\  L*   of  dollars  and  cents.    It  is  practical  en- 
r>i  lDCr,nmTIAM  couragement — that    kind    of   encourage - 

OUI5«JV»Ixir   1  lUiN  mewt  which  spurs  us  to  try  and  make 

Western  Farm  Life  a  bigger  and  better 
magazine.   If  you  like  Western  Farm  Li  fe.  sfcnd  us  your  renewal  promptly  and 
try  and  get  your  friends  and  neighbors  to  subscribe  at  the  same  time. 

WESTERN  FARM  LIFE,  DENVER,  COLO. 


8 -Inch 

TensionShears  m 

THE   KIND   THAT   DON'T  GET  DULL 

Will  cut  anything1  from  wet  tissue 
to  the  heaviest  cloth. 

This  high-grade  shear  is  equipped  with  a  spring 
tension  attachment  that  keeps  them  always  sharp, 
and  also  makes  it  possible  to  adjust  them  to  cut  any 
kind  of  material.  Every  housewife  will  appreciate 
this  feature  as  she  knows  how  annoying  it  is  to  try 
to  cut  out  different  kinds  of  materials  with  a  dull 
pair  of  shears  that  cannot  be  adjusted.  These  shears 
are  made  of  the  best  carbon  steel,  which  insures 
strength,  and  an  "always  sharp"  keen  cutting  edge. 


Free 


a  pair  of  these  shears  given  absolutely 
FREE,  postage  paid,  with  a  two-year 
subscription  to  Western  Farm  Life. 
Subscription  may  be  new  or  renewal. 


We  have  only  a  few  of  these  Shears  left,  and  order* 
«ill  be  filled  as  received. 

USE  THIS  COUPON". 


Western  Farm  Life,  Denver,  Colo.: 

Gentlemen — Enclosed  herewith  find 

$1.00  for  which  please  send^me*  }  WESTERN 
FARM  LIFE  for  two  years,  and  send  me, 
postage  paid,  the  Sinch  Tension  Shears.  " 


fOKt  Offll 


H.  F.  U. 


State. 
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ANCONAS  for  Profit 

The  fellow  who  wears  the  BROADEST  SMILE  and  the  BIGGEST  BANK  ROLL  now  adays 
is  the  ANCONA  MAN.  Never  before  has  there  been  so  many  folks  taking  up  POULTRY  as  a 
BUSINESS  PROPOSITION,  and  the  CENTER  of  INTEREST  is  the  S.  C.  ANCONA — the 

greatest  business  hen  ever  known. 

Don't  take  our  word  for  it,  we  invite  you  to  do  as  many  others  are  doing,  TRY  THEM 
OUT  with  any  other  breed  on  earth.  No  matter  what  fowl  you  are  now  breeding,  TRY  S.  C. 
A\CON\S  BESIDES  THEM  and  be  convinced  just  as  we  were  a  few  years  ago  that  S.  O. 
ANCONA  is  the  BIGGEST  LITTLE  MONEY  MAKER  of  the  age. 

THE  PUBLIC  WANTS  THEM — Are  you  in  a  position  to  supply  the  demand  in  your 
territory?  If  not,  write  us.  We  will  mail  you  our  free  catalogue,  giving  you  valuable  infor- 
mation concerning  the  breed,  our  methods,  and  our  strain  of  trap-nested  and  pedigreed  An- 
conas — the 

Leading  Exhibition  Strain  of  the  West 

JUST  WON  AT  THE  NATIONAL  WESTERN — First  cock,  first  hen,  first,  second  and 
third  cockerels,  and  first  and  second  pullets.    N»  pens  entered. 

Our  strain  is  bred  for  EGGS  by  the  only  reliable  method — the  TRAP  NEST. 

BABY  CHICKS  AND  HATCHING  EGGS  in  any  quantity,  at  PRE-WAR  PRICES.  We 

can  sell  you  QUALITY  chicks,  as  low  as  most  hatcheries  sell  chicks  from  bought-up  market 
eggs  of  unknown  quality.  Book  orders  at  once,  and  avoid  being  disappointed. 

Great  Western  Poultry  Farm 

BoxF.  Rocky  Ford,  Colo. 


M  Order  Now  for  EGGS  OR  BABY  CHICKS 

From  Our  Bred-to-Lay 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 


GET 


The  FOWLER  EGG  FARM  STRAIN  OF  LEGHORNS  has  been  bred  for  eggs,  Hoganized  and 
type-tested  for  so  many  years  that  they  will  give  you  a  LARGER  FLOCK  AVERAGE  of  big 

white  eggs  and  make  you  more  real  money  than  any  other 
strain  of  Leghorns  in  the  west.  -  Our  customers  say  so  when 
sending  back  year  after  year  for  more  eggs  and  chicks  from 
The  Fowler  Egg  Farm.  A  customer  at  Avondale,  Colo., 
writes:  "Can  I  get  500  chicks  in  March?  I  bought  500 
from  you  last  year;  raised  238  pullets  and  221  cockerels. 
I  had  2,000  chicks  in  all  from  four  other  poultry  farms. 
Your  chicks  were  by  far  the  best  and  healthiest  that  I  re- 
ceived. I  cannot  say  too  much  for  the  QUALITY  of  your 
stock;  they  are  just  as  fine  as  can  be  had."  These  kind  of 
letters  and  repeat  orders  are  what  count.  There  is  a  reason. 
After  many  years  af  careful  breeding  and  selecting  for  increased  egg  produc- 
tion we  have  developed  a  strain  of  extra  large  Leghorns  that  lay  big  white  eggs.  Our  pullets 
mature  quick,  many  laying  at  4  months  and  18  days  and  weighing  4  to  5  pounds  in  less  than 
9  months.  The  long  deep  bodied  kind  with  large  looped  and  folding  combs.  You  cannot  get 
better  laying  stock  at  twice  our  prices,  no  matter  where  you  go.  Write  for  Catalog,  prices 
and  facts  from  customers  before  you  buy  eggs  or  chicks.    Its  free  and  tells  all.  Write 

FOWLER  EGG  FARM,  Route  1-B,  Fowler,  Colo. 


V  ER  EGG 
-  ^RM 

LEGHORNS 
fcr  EGGr 


TOWNSEND  FARM 

Formerly  Mountain    View  Poultry  Farm1 

HATCHING  EGGS 

From  our  superior  flock  of  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds,  White  Plymouth  Rocks 
and  S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons.  Order  early  to  assure  yourself  of  prompt 
delivery.    Prices  furnished  upon  application. 

STOCK  FOR  SALE. 

PHONE  LAKEWOOD  75.  EDGEWATER,  COLO. 

Directly  west  and  adjoining  Lakewood  Country  Club. 


Blakeland  Farms' 
Quality  Leghorns 

SPECIAL  SALE — To  make  room  for  Baby  Chicks:  For  $25  we  will  ship  12  fine 
exhibition  8.  C.  White  Leghorn  Hogunized  Pullets  mated  with  tine  male.  Order  before  they 
are  gone. 

These  eggs  sold  for  $191.92,  or  $8.33  av- 
erage per  bird.  Our  best  record  pullet  last 
year  laid  292  eggs.  The  foundation  for 
Mich  a  business  can  not  be  bought  for  a  song.  Our  prices  are  reasonable.  BLAKELAND 
STANDS  FOE  QUALITY  FIRST,  LAST  AND  ALWAYS.    Write  for  Catalog  B. 


24  BLAKELAND  BUSINESS  LERHCNS 
LAID  4,804  EGGS  IN  365  DAYS. 


Blakeland  Farms, 


O.V  COLORADO 
STRINOS  ROAU 


Littleton,  Colo. 


BABY  CHICKS  AND  HATCHING  EGGS 


From  Merk'a  KnmotiN  Urnln  of  S.  C.    While  l,eRhurn*i,  that  have  the  laying 

habit  bred  Into  them  through  years  of  patient  selecting  and  careful  mating, 
and  have  tin-  vitality  to  maintain  it.  Sund  for  circular  and  price  list.  We 
guaraiiti  f  to  please  you  and  our  j>ricea  will  surpriHu  you. 

Merk's  Poultry  Farm,  Rocky  Ford,  Colo.  Box  W 


LOWER'S  POULTRY  FARM 

AHVADA,  COLORADO. 

Tins  developed  a  strain  of  all-year 'laying  Single  Comb  Tthodo  Island  Tteds 
that  will  lift  your  mortgage  and  put  yon  in  the  way  or  making  money  ■with 
poultry,   i »<■«<•  r i i>i i » <•  iii>okiei  imi  it<'<|ii<'»t. 

XT(i(  K,  BOON  Foil  HATCHIVO,  BABY  CHICKH. 


Reduced  Prices  on  Hutching  Egga  and  Baby  Chicks 

SUNRISE  3.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS.  THE  KINO  THAT  LAYS  THE  WINTER  EGGS. 

fi  have  received  (rtfeulara  wllli  original  |>ri"i-  litt,  plena*  unto  the  2f>%  reduction: 
H,  ZS,  $0.86;  00,  *»;  100.  »).".;  B00,  107. AO;     loo%   live  delivery  guaranteed. 

76:  100,  gi|.7fi;  '.00.  »30;    90%  fi-rclllty  iruuranteed. 


Information   i  •  r  •  •i.>.,;  our  atock,  etc.     I'leaac  book 


II  \T(HHMO  BOOH,  I  '.,  •J.IlJi  5< 
■    and  get  our  circular  for 

I  ARISE  POULTRY  FARM,  ROCKY  FORD,  COLO.  R.R.3. 


Profitable  Farm  Poultry 

W.  E.  VAPLON. 

Questions  about  the  farm  flock  promptly  answered  by 
letter.  Free  advice  on  al!  phases  of  poultry  production. 
Address  all  inquiries  to  Poultry  Department,  Western 
Farm  Life,  Denver,  Colori-uo. 


Chickens  of  different  ages  should  not 
be  put  together  in  small  runs  or  coops. 
This  frequently  is  done  to  operate 
brooders  to  full  capacity.  It  is  a  poor 
practice  to  combine  chicks  of  different 
hatches,  even  though  they  may  not  dif- 
fer more  than  a  week  or  ten  days  in 
age.  The  younger  chicks  in  such  a 
combination  never  make  as  rapid  or  uni- 
form growth  as  they  would  in  a  brooder 
by  themselves. 


It  always  is  desirable  to  have  as 
many  chicks  hatched  at  a  time  as  can 
be  cared  for  properly.  With  a  large 
bunch  of  the  same  age  there  will  be 
only  one  standard  or  basis  for  compari- 
son throughout  the  season.  Undersized 
chickens  will  immediately  be  classed  as 
runts  or  weaklings  and  will  not  be  car- 
ried along,  on  the  assumption  that  they 
belong  to  a  younger  brood.  There  will 
always  be  a  few  of  these  runty,  inferior 
chickens,  and  they  seldom  amount  to 
anything.  It  also  is  a  decided  advan- 
tage in  selecting  the  pullets  in  the  fall 
to  have  them  all  of  the  same  age.  With 
pullets  of  different  ages  the  problems 
of  housing  and  developing  them  are 
more  complicated. 


If  you  find  rotte  neggs  among  those 
you  are  hatching,  do  not  assume  that 
these  eggs  which  you  bought  for  hatch- 
ing were  infertile.  Many  persons  are 
unreasonable  and  have  wrong  impres- 
sions about  hatching  eggs.  The  fact 
that  the  eggs  spoil  is  evidence  that  they 
were  fertile.  Every  rotten  egg  at  the 
end  of  a  three  weeks'  incubation  period 
indicates  a  fertile  egg.  The  infertile 
egg  at  the  end  of  the  hatching  period 
indicates  but  little  signs  of  being  stale, 
and  is  only  aged  by  the  hatching  pro- 
cess. It  would  not  be  very  good  to  eat 
but  as  good  as  an  egg  kept  as  long  in 
the  ordinary  heat  of  a  kitchen.  It  is 
the  common  practice  of  poultry  raisers 
to  test  out  the  infertile  eggs  and  boil 
them  for  feeding  to  little  chickens. 


high  prices.  Late  hatched  pullets  do 
not  lay  as  many  eggs  as  early  hatched 
pullets.  The  early  pullets  are  the  ones 
which  set  early  the  following  spring, 
and  make  it  easy  to  continue  hatching 
early. — Paul  C.  Jamieson. 


Feeding  Alfalfa  Leaves. 
All  poultry  men  know  that  bran  is  a 
good  chicken  feed  and  it  is  used  in 
nearly  all  the  mashes  fed.  It  is  also 
good  fed  dry.  Some  poultrymen  keep 
bran  before  their  chickens  at  all  times 
and  they  eat  large  quantities  of  it.  On 
most  farms  there  is  a  good  substitute 
for  bran  in  the  alfalfa  leaves.  It  has 
been  shown  by  careful  analysis  that 
there  is  as  much  protein  in  alfalfa  meal, 
pound  for  pound,  as  in  wheat  bran,  and 
alfalfa  meal  is  composed  of  the  whole 
plant,  stems  and  all.  The  alfalfa  leaves, 
therefore,  that  are  found  in  the  hay- 
mows and  in  the  mangers  on  alfalfa 
farms  are  more  valuable  still  and 
should  be  fed  to  chickens  in  the  dry; 
state  and  also  made  into  a  mash  by  j 
scalding  with  hot  water  and  mixing 
with  corn  meal  or  other  ground  grain. 
A  cheaper  or  more  valuable  feed  can- 
not be  given  to  the  laying  hen. 


ion. 


Hatch  Chicks  Early. 

Early  hatched  pullets  lay  eggs  in  the 
fall  and  winter,  while  late  hatched  pul- 
lets and  old  hens  lay  around?  producing 
nothing  but  fat.  Eggs  are  always  hijrh- 
priced  during  the  fall  and  winter.  Mil- 
lions of  eggs  and  probably  a  million 
dollars  can  easily  be  added  to  Colora- 
do's poultry  income  if  the  chickens  are 
hatched  earlier. 

Early  spring  is  Nature's  most  fav- 
orable growing  season.  Early  hatched 
chickens  have  the  advantage  of  this  fa- 
vorable growing  season  and  a  longer 
period  for  development.  Given  the  same 
feed,  care  and  attention,  chicks  hatched 
in  March,  and  April  will  weigh  more 
when  they  are  four  months  old  than 
those  hatched  in  May  and  June  when 
they  are  four  months  old. 

March,  April  and  May  are  the  best 
months  for  hatching  in  Colorado.  Chicks 
hatched  during  these  months,  with 
proper  care  and  attention,  should  start 
laying  in  October  and  November,  when 
Ihe  old  hens  are  molting,  and  eggs  arc 
high  priced.  They  will  continue  laying 
through  the  winter. 

Do  not  hatch  chickens  in  the  summer. 
Thousands  of  late-hatched  chicks  die 
each  year  as  the  result  of  being  infested 
with  lice  which  are  so  prevalent  in  the 
summer.  Then,  too,  hot  weather  re- 
tards growth.  The  broilers  from  late 
hatches  always  bring  low  prices,  while 
those  from  early  hutches  bring  very 


Eggs  Pay  Grocery  Bills. 

Eggs  sold  from  my  laying  flock  of 
150  to  175  hens  bring  in  about  $200  a 
year  and  we  use  uncounted  dozens  for 
the  table  and  many  are  used  for  hatch- 
ing. The  sale  of  cull  hens  brings  in  $50 
or  $60  more.  We  do  not  sell  all  the 
young  roosters  to  pile  up  poultry  profit, 
using  the  money  to  buy  back  bacon 
and  canned  salmon.  We  eat  them,  150 
or  more  each  year.  It  does  not  total 
up  much  money  does  it?  But  its  lots 
better  than  having  to  sell  four  loads  of 
wheat  to  pay  last  year's  grocery  bill.  I 
have  never  made  a  fortune  by  raising 
chickens,  but  I  can  look  the  groceryman 
in  the  eye,  for  I  have  never  asked  him 
for  credit.    The  eggs  pay  the  way. 

Most  farm  women  do  not  have  suit- 
able equipment  nor  the  wherewithal  to 
purchase  what  poultry  experts  advise, 
but  it  is  criminal  to  hatch  out  chickens 
with  no  coops  ready  to  house  them.  I 
have  a  dozen  coops  built  sev%n  years 
ago  at  a  cost  of  35  cents  each,  which 
still  give  me  excellent  service.  They 
are  half  pitch  and  one  lid  is  hinged. 
They  are  ventilated  through  holes  bored 
in  the  side  with  a  half-inch  bit  pointed 
upward  so  as  to  exclude  rain.  They 
accommodate  a  hen  and  15  to  20  chicks. 
As  the  coops  are  light  they  can  be 
moved  out  of  the  wind,  or  to  where 
some  old  mother  hen  is  stranded  in  a 
rain  storm. 

I  have  several  small  yards  made  of 
lath  in  which  to  confine  the  mother  hens 
and  chicks  for  a  few  days,  but  as  soon 
as  the  feathers  start  I  let  the  old  hen 
go.  She  will  take  them  out  under 
bushes,  sage  brush,  or  bunch  grass,  and 
keep  them  warm  and  dry  if  you'll  give 
her  a  chance.  Chickens  are  not  house 
plants,  so  don't  take  them  inside.  If 
they  "peep"  and  can't  keep  up  they 
usually  have  heacT  lice  and  need  a  drop 
of  melted  lard  on  each  little  head.  I 
kill  every  weak  chicken  as  soon  as  I  no- 
tice it.  A  few  chickens  may  be  saved 
by  doctoring,  but  in  the  fall  you'll  know 
them  by  the  way  their  feathers  point, 
and  the  next  spring  you'll  have  a  flock 
of  their  progeny  to  nurse. 

To  make  a  profit  on  eggs  you  must 
sell  when  eggs  are  high,  in  December 
and  January.  Early  hatched  chickens 
make  winter  layers  and  winter  layers 
make  early  sitters  to  raise  more  early 
layers  to  lay  high-priced  eggs.  I  start 
the  circle  by  setting  the  first  broody 
hens  sometimes  in  January  or  Feb- 
ruary. Usually  these  chickens  find  bet- 
ter weather  than  those  hatched  later, 
and  I  raise  practically  every  one  of 
them. 

Six  years  ago  I  gave  up  my  incu- 
bator and  since  have  hatched  as  high  as 
000  chicks  with  my  old  hens,  and  they 
were  strong  and  vigorous.  Since  I  quit 
the  incubator  I  haven't  had  a  case  of 
bowel  trouble  or  leg  weakness  among 
my  chicks.  I  feed  the  little  chickens  a 
few  bread  crumbs  or  corn  bread  broken 
up  fine. 

Plenty  of  water  to  drink  is  the  very 
foundation  of  egg  production.  I  have 
an  automatic  waterer  attached  to  the 
horse  tank  that  insures  a  water  supply 
in  all  but  freezing  weather,  and  a  pat- 
ent stoneware  fountain  for  small  chick- 
ens. Both  soon  were  paid  for  in  the 
chickens  saved  from  drowning.  ,» 

A  balanced  ration  is  fine,  but  we 
haven't  the  money  this  winter  for  the 
feeds  we  do  not  raise.  Here  is  my 
flock's  menu:  Corn,  served  on  the  cob 
at  the  corn  pile,  water  and  skim  milk 
to  drink,  grit,  pickings  at  the  fodder  I 
and  cane  stacks,  wheat,  grain  at  a  time 
obtained  by  much  scratching  in"  the 
straw  pile. 

We  did  not  feel  able  to  build  a 
scratching  shed,  but  my  husband  banked 
the  hen  houses  nearly  to  the  eaves  on 
the  north  side  with  straw  and  piled  a 
load  of  it  between  thorn.  I  scatter  the 
few  table  scraps  I  have  in  the  straw 
and  the  hens  gets  lots  of  exercise 
scratching  if  they  don't  get  much  else. 

Mites,  lice  and  dirty  henhouses  soon 
get  the  profits.  Louse  powders  kill  lice 
and  used  cylinder  oil  on  the  roosts  over- 
comes the  mites. 

Theoretically,  purebred  poultry  is  the 
only  kind  that  pays,  but  a  mixture  of 
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R.  I.  Reds  and  Brown  Leghorns  suits 
me  better.  The  Reds  are  good  mothers 
and  lay  well  in  the  winter,  while  tho 
Leghorns  will  lay  in  the  fall  after  the 
larger  hens  have  begun  to  molt. — Mrs 
Owen  Critchheld,  Yuma  county,  Colo. 


Honorable  Mention  Poultry  Letters, 
In  this  issue  we  are  printing  one  of 
the  honorable  mention  poultry  letters 
in  our  poultry  letter  contest,  the  writer 
being  Mrs.  Owen  Critchheld,  Yuma 
county,  Colo.  Other  honorable  men- 
tion letters  are  those  of  Jessie  Deming, 
Elbert  county,  Colo.,'  and  Josephine  Jos- 
lyn,  Wyoming. 


How  to  Operate  an  Incubator. 

Maintenance-  of -proper  temperature, 
sufficient  moisture,  right  amount  of 
ventilation  and  good  eggs  are  the  four 
important  factors  in  successful  incuba 
tor  operation. 

It  usually  is  advisable  to  follow  the 
directions  of  the  manufacturer  in  re 
gard  to  the  proper  temperature  for  any 
particular  make  of  incubator.  The  tem- 
perature at  which  such  a  machine  is 
run  will  depend  principally  upon  where 
the  thermometer  is  located  in  the  egg 
chamber.  With  the  bulb  of  the  ther- 
mometer level  with  the  top  of  the  egg, 
a  temperature  of  102  degrees  for  the 
first  week,  102  degrees  for  the  second 
and  103  degrees  for  the  third  week 
should  be  maintained. 

A  temperature  that  runs  too  high 
causes  a  large  number  of  blood  rings 
and  dead  germs,  or  concludes  the  hatch 
too  soon.  Eggs  subjected  to  a  high 
temperature  should  be  removed  from 
the  egg  chamber  and  cooled  until  cool 
to  the  touch.  Low  temperature  delays 
the  hatch,  which  is  seldom  if  ever  a 
good  one. 

The  amount  of  moisture  to  be  sup- 
plied to  the  incubator  depends  upon  the 
type  of  incubator  and  its  method  of  ven- 
tilation. It  is  generally  concluded,  how- 
ever, that  some  moisture  is  necessary. 
This  is  especially  true  for  incubators 
operated  in  Colorado  or  any  of  the 
semi-arid  states. 

The  best  method  of  supplying  moist- 
ure is  to  put  it  directly  into  the  ma- 
chine by  means  of  sand  trays  or  water 
pans  which  are  kept  filled  with  warm 
water.  One  hundred  eggs  weighing 
200  ounces  when  put  in  the  incubator 
should  not  lose  more  than  twenty  ounces 
or  10  per  cent  in  weight  in  nineteen 
days  if  the  best  results  are  to  be  ex- 
pected. 

The  chick  developing  in  the  shell  re- 
quires a  supply  of  oxygen  or  fresh  air 
for  its  proper  development.  Incubators 
have  various  arrangements  for  regu- 
lating the  amount  of  fresh  air  into  the 
egg  chamber.  One  should  carefully  fol- 
low the  instructions  of  the  manufactur- 
er in  this  respect. 

Although  an  incubator  may  run  per- 
fectly in  every  respect,  it  will  not  hatch 
eggs  if  they  are  not  the  hatchable  kind. 
Improper  management  of  a  flock  will 
lower  the  hatchability  of  the  eggs  pro- 
duced. Improper  feeding  of  either  good 
or  poor  rations;  lack  of  vitality  in 
breeding  stock;  improper  matings;  lack 
of  range,  or  too  intensive  poultry  keep- 
ing; forced  egg  production  from  breed- 
ing stock  during  the  winter,  all  tend  to 
reduce  the  vitality  of  the  eggs  pro- 
duced. 

The  following  instructions  are  given 
by  O.  C.  Ufford,  instructor  in  poultry 
husbandry  at  the  Colorado  Agricultural 
college,  for  tsarting  and  regulating  the 
incubator: 

1.  Fill  the  tank  with  hot  water  (if 
hot  water  type). 

2.  Trim  the  wick,  cutting  straight 
across  the  top  and  _then  snipping  off 
each  corner,  to  give  an  oval  flame. 

3.  Fill  lamp  three-quarters  full  and 
light,  turning  the  wick  to  give  a  low 
flame  at  first,  as  the  size  of  the  flame 
will  increase  as  the  lamp  heats  up.  A 
hip-h  flame  before  flues  warm  up  will 
cause  «moking.  If  this  takes  place  the 
flues  must  be  cleaned  before  heating 
system  will  work. 

4.  Loosen  the  adjustments  on  the  reg- 
ulator so  that  all  the  heat  will  pass 
through  the  machine*  Allow  for  expan- 
sion of  thermostat  upon  heating. 

5.  When  the  temperature  reaches  101 
degrees  F.  adjust  the  regulator  until 
the  disk  is  raised  one-eighth  inch  above 
the  vent  on  the  lamp. 

6.  Run  the  machine  at  least  48  hours 
to  be  sure  that  it  is  properly  regulated 
and  that  the  temperature  will  remain 
constant. 

7.  After  the  machine  has  once  been 
adjusted  and  the  temperature  is  con- 
stant, don't  meddle  with  the  regulating 
(lev  Ke. 

8.  Lamp  should  be  filled  once  daily. 
Trim  wick  at  time  of  filling  by  turning 
the  wick  down  and  rubbing  the  charred 


portion  off  even  with  top  of  wick  guide 
with  a  match. 

9.  Keep  lamp  and  burner  clean.  D 
not  turn  flame  up  too  high  after  placing 
lamp  back  on  machine. 

10.  If  the  incubator  is  a  hot-air  typt 
in  which  there  is  a  maximum  araoun 
of  ventilation,  and  particularly  if  it  is 
to  be  operated  in  a  dry  room,  a  sand 
tray  covering  the  entire  bottom  of  ma 
chine  may  be  necessary  to  supply  suffi 
cient  moisture.    In  such  case  the  sand 
should  be  thoroughly  moistened  when 
starting  up  the  machine.    If  less  moist 
ure  is  required  the  same  pan  may  be 
used  without  sand,  as  less  water  will 
evaporate  from  free  water  surface  than 
from  the  moist  sand.    Only  warm  wate 
should  be  used  after  eggs  are  placed  in 
the  incubator. 

When  the  machine  is  running  proper 
ly  put  in  the  eggs  and  do  not  distort)  for 
two  days.  On  the  third  day  begin  turn 
ing  the  eggs  night  and  morning  and 
continue  until  they  begin  to  "pip,"  about 
the  nineteenth  day,  then  close  up  the 
machine  and  do  not  open  again  until 
hatch  is  over.   This  is  important. 

Sprinkle  the  floor  underneath  the 
machine  night  and  morning.  The  eggs 
get  sufficient  cooling  during  the  turn 
ing  process.  It  is  not  necessary  to  cool 
them  unless  the  machine  has  no  open 
ings  for  ventilation  or  the  temperature 
goes  too  high. 


Treatment  of  Roup  and  Canker. 

What  is  a  good  treatment  for  canker 
in  chickens.  Why  is  canker  supposed 
to  be  from  the  same  cause  as  roup,  when 
there  are  no  symptoms  of  cold? — F.  W 
M.,  Larimer  county,  Colo. 

In  a  way  we  might  say  that  cold  in 
chickens  is  to  roup,  what  a  cold  in  the 
human  is  to  influenza.  In  other  words, 
roup  is  a  specific  infectious  disease  of 
chickens,  with  catarrhal  symptoms 
much  like  a  cold.  Avian  diphtheria, 
chicken  pox,  canker  or  contagious  epi 
thelioma,  roup,  and  contagious  nasal 
catarrh,  are  one  and  the  same  disease, 
with  different  manifestations,  the  same 
as  glanders  and  farcy  in  the  horse  are 
the  same  disease,  but  appear'  with  dif 
ferent  clinical  symptoms. 

There  are  really  two  forms  of  the 
disease.  In  one,  there  is  first  a  catar 
rhal  condition,  like  a  cold,  followed  by 
croupous  membranes  in  the  air  pass 
ages,  swelling  under  the  eyes,  difficult 
breathing,  loss  of  appetite,  and  death 
in  most  cases.  In  the  other  form,  which 
is  commonly  spoken  of  as  chicken  pox, 
nodules  appear  on  the  comb  and  wat- 
tles. If  the  pox  material  from  nod- 
ules, of  chicken  pox,  is  rubbed  into  the 
oral  mucosa  of  a  healthy  chicken,  the 
characteristic  croupous  membrane  of 
diphtheria — (roup) — will  develop,  thus 
proving  their  relationship. 

The  clinical  picture  of  the  disease  de- 
pends upon  whether  there  is  an  affec 
tion  of  the  skin  or  the  mucous  mem- 
branes, or  if  both  these  tissues  are  in- 
volved, and  whether  the  disease  runs 
an  ac-Ute  or  chronic  course.  Except  in 
case  of  very  valuable  birds,  treatment 
is  scarcely  worth  while.  So  long  as  the 
disease  is  confined  to  the  skin,  or  even 
the  upper  air  passages,  proper  treat 
ment  will  save  some  of  them.  The  nod- 
ules on  the  skin  may  be  softened  with 
ointments  and  the  exposed  surfaces 
painted  once  a  day  with  silver  nitrate 
solution,  using  about  1  per  cent 
strength.  Tincture  of  iodine  might  be 
used.  For  detailed  treatment  consult 
your  veterinarian. 

Where  the  disease  is  confined  to  the 
skin,  it  runs  a  favorable  course  in  the 
majority  of  instances.  The  disease  in 
any  of  its  manifestations  is  due  to  a 
common  cause — specific  infection — and 
had  best  be  handled  like  we  would  any 
infectious  or  contagious  disease  of  other 
animals.  Dead  birds  should  be  removed 
and  the  sick  ones  isolated  or  destroyed. 
Clean  and  disinfect  the  coops  and  runs. 
It  is  usually  better  to  examine  carefully 
each  chicken  and  place  the  well  ones  by 
themselves  in  clean  quarters.  It  is  well 
to  remember  that  the  virus  circulates 
in  the  blood  of  chickens  for  some  time 
after  they  have  recovered,  even  from 
the  milder  form  of  the  disease,  and 
there  is  danger  of  its  spread  in  this 
way.  The  use  of  disinfectants  in  the 
drinking  water  will  not  of  itself  control 
the  disease.  Active  measures  must  be 
taken  along  the  lines  indicated. — G.  H.G. 


From  the  Nation's  Capital. 

(Continued  from  Page  9.) 
ures  be  released  from  repayment  of  the 
amount  borrowed,  and  any  borrower 
whose  crop  was  a  failure  as  herein  de- 
fined, and  who  made  payment  on  his 
loan  prior  to  May  31,  1920,  shall  be  re- 
imbursed. 

Mondell  Discusses  Agricultural  Prob- 


BABY  CHICKS 

Or  Eggs  for  Hatching 

I.AHGRNT  HATCHERY  A.N'H  POtl.TRV  FARM  I.X  YVKSTEItX  COLORADO. 
INCUBATOR  CAPACITY   i  I   teiiVH. 

1,200  laying  hens,  thoroughbred  8.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  VerviU 
Strain,  from  trap-nested  hens  with  records  of  265  to  :i00  <:ggs 
per  year.  February  1st  have  already  hooked  Mtfcm  for  14,000 
chicks  for  early  delivery.  Get  your  orders  In  If  you  want  them 
filled  on  time.  I'rlrem.  IHe.  eaeh  for  March  and  April;  lSe  for 
May  and  June.  h\  O.  H.  KruHn.  Kkkh  *i.:.h  p«-r  •  .  .  i  ,  .-  o(  IS,  err 
S7.50   per  hundred. 

FAIRLAWN  POULTRY  FARM 

FRUITA,  COLORADO 


J\-*n>  1922 


Customers  report  pullets  lay  nil 
winter.  20  varieties  to  select  from. 
1. 000, OOOchirka  via  prepaid  pare*l  post 
safe  delivery  (raaranteetj.  Ph-asedeus- 
torovrs  in  every  state.  19th  si— on 
Catalog  FREE. 

MILLER  POULTRY  FARMS 
Box  605  LANCASTER,  MO. 


SWEET  CLOVER,  $7  Hundred 

Red  Clover,  $17;  Alfalfa,  $10;  Alsike  Clover, 
$16;  timothy,  $6;  Sudan,  $4;  Orchoid  Grass, 
$25;  Red  Top,  $2.1;  Kentucky  Blue  Grua*, 
$30;  Grimm  Alfalfa,  $35.  Liberty  bonds 
taken  at  par.  Satisfaction  or  money  back. 
Order  now,  as  prices  are  certain  to  advance. 

Reliable  Seed  Co.,  Salina,  Kan. 


lems. — Recently  Congressman  Frank 
W.  Mondell  of  Wyoming  appeared  be- 
fore the  committee  and  made  a  plea  for 
the  pioneer  farmers  in  the  dry-land 
farming  areas  of  the  west.  He  pointed 
out  that  settlers  in  most  every  section 
of  the  west  had  been  forced  to  embark 
on  a  system  of  farming  not  favorable 
to  the  highest  success.  They  have  been 
compelled  for  lack  of  capital  to  grow 
grain,  when  permanent  success  is  large- 
ly dependent  apon  crop  diversity,  dairy- 
ing and  livestock.  He  said  that  some 
of  the  now  richest  farming  sections  in 
Kansas  and  Nebraska  have  gone 
through  the  same  experiences  as  con- 
ditions now  prevailing  in  Wyoming  and 
surrounding  states.  The  dry-land  farm- 
ers, he  argued,  were  experimenters,  try- 
ing to  solve  the  question  as  to  whether 
the  country  now  asking  for  aid  should 
go  back  to  range  conditions,  with  great 
livestock  ranches,  or  can  be  a  country 
of  small  farm  ranches.  He  believed  that 
as  a  matter  of  national  welfare,  the 
government  was  justified  in  aiding  these 
people.  There  isn't  an  acre  of  land  west 
of  the  100th  meridian  that  any  man 
was  justified  in  saying  could  be  farmed 
without  irrigation  thirty  years  ago. 
Now  many  thousands  of  acres  of  this 
land  are  being  successfully  farmed 
without  irrigation  and  just  as  sure  of 
crop  production  as  any  other  part  of 
the  country.  Representative  Mondell 
opposed  the  various  price-fixing  bills 
now  before  Congress.  He  said  he  never 
had  known  a  case  of  price  fixing  -that 
did  not  disappoint  everybody  concerned. 
The  price  cannot  be  arbitrarily  raised 
above  or  below  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand  without  doing  harm  to  the  man 
that  we  are  trying  to  benefit.  Further- 
more, he  does  not  know  of  any  author- 
ty  in  Congress  to  fix  prices  of  grain  or 
other  commodity  in  time  of  peace.  The 
Purnell  bill,  "increasing  appropriations 
for  experiment  stations,  was  opposed 
by  Congressman  Mondell  on  the  ground 
of  economy,  the  greater  need  of  the 
fanners  at  this  time  being  lower  taxa- 
tion rather  than  an  enlargement  of  the 
activities  of  experiment  stations.  In 
this  connection,  Congressman  Tincher 
said  that  already  since  the  first  of  last 
April  Congress  has  passed  more  legis- 
lation calling  for  larger  appropriations 
to  aid  the  farmers  than  any  previous 
Congress. 


Non-Partisan  League  Grain  Laws 
Held  Invalid. — The  grain  laws  enacted 
under  the  Non-Partisan  League  admin- 
istration in  North  Dakota  are  invalid 
because  in  conflict  with  Federal  laws, 
according  to  a  decision  bv  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  The  decis- 
ion was  given  in  the  case  of  the  state 
of  North  Dakota  against  a  grain  com- 
pany, appealed  by  the  state  to  the  Uni- 
ted States  Supreme  Court  from  a  decis- 
ion of  the  Federal  circuit  court  of  ap- 
peals at  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Come  In  and  Get  a 
£  Copy  of  this  Big  FREE 
Poultry  Book 

S  We  want  every  poultry  raiser 
a  in  this  vicinity  to  have  a  copy 
S  of  DARLING'S  new  poultry 
■5  book.  Written  by  a  former 
S  Government  expert,  it  tells 
3  all  about  the  feeding  methods 
—  of  famous  poultry  men  and 
2  how  they  use 

PABJLINGS 
|  MEAT  CRISPS 

5  to  increase  their  poultry  prof- 
Sits.  It  tells  how  to  make  your 

U»  hens  lay  all  winter  long.  How 

S  to  start  the  pullets  laying 

B  early.  How  to  produce  fertile 

2  eggs  for  hatching.  How  to  make 
S  yourchicksgrewbiggerandfaster. 
Saa  Come  in  and  get  your  copy  of  this 
S  valuable  book  today 
£5  —  it's  free. 

3  Western  Agents. - 

B  R*OMOCO 

E  POULTRY 

SB  FARM, 
«  Littleton,  Colo. 

No.  204 
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Shipman's  S.  C.  Reds 

Were  winners  of  2d  and  4th  oockCTels  at 
Denvcer  show,  Dec,  1921.  also  winning  6  th 
and  SU»  cockerels  at  Xar_  West.  Poultry  Show, 
Denver,  Jan.  1922.  Setting  eggs,  $5  "and  $3. 
Also  Aneoua  setting  eggs,  from  1st  pen  eock- 
erel  at  Denver  Show,  Dec.  1921,  $2  and  $3 
setting.     Baby  Chicks. 

W.  F.  SHIPMAN, 
Rt.  2,  Box  686.  Edgewater,  Colo. 


BABY 


Fifteenth  Annual  Season. 
^>  M.   Boat  your  order  with 

t,  T-J  Jf1  T£  C  !  eties  from  best 

vll  O  f  .  .  -.ized  flocks. 

The  kind  Uiat's  bred  to  lay.  With  years  of  ex- 
perience at  the  business  and  the  proper  equip- 
ment to  mwt  your  re-  f*h*>1tn*  P/n/1/ru 
quirements  we  can  give  W  *  i rowttrj 
you  best  seiviee.      *J    Co.  Box  3 

Write  for  price  list.  Alcott  Sta.,  Denver 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorns 

200  heavy  winter  laying  pullets  lay  9,887 
winter  eggs  in  Nov.,  Dec.,  Jan.  Eggs  sold  to 
the  market  for  5411.74,  with  $71.65  worth  of 
teed  Fertile,  Day-Old  Chicks.  Prices  on  request, 
feed.  Profit,  $340.11.  Hatching  Eggs.  Guaran- 

THE  ORDWAY  POULTRY  FARM, 
J.  Schleining.  ^     OKDWAT,  COLO. 


rrzz-Conkeys  Poultrt^Book 


80  pases  chock  full  cf  Inlormatloo  about  the  fceJ  . 
rearirK  of  chirks,  culling  of  ben*,  etc.  Tells  how  ic  > 
chlcfccas  heaJthy  a* I  bow  to  make  then  pay.  Wfcein 
beclnner  or  a  profaoskmal.  Conkey's  Boos,  ta  wanh  Ot  - 
to you.  Seat  for  0  cents  in  girmrr  to  pay  umiaai 


THE  «.  C  COMFf  CO. 
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WESTERN    FARM  LIFE 


March  15,  1922. 


Farmers'  and  Stockmens'  Exchange 

Advertisements  will  be  Inserted  In  this  department  for  7c  per  word;  four  or  more  Insertions,  5c  a  word  each 
insertion.  Remittances  can  be  made  by  postoffice  money  order  or  personal  check.  Advertisements  are  set  in 
uniform  style,  no  display  type  or  illustrations  admi'  :ed  under  any  circumstances.  Every  figure  and  initial  counts 
as  one  word.  Guaranteed  circulation  over  55,000  copies  each  issue.  WESTERN  FARM  LIFE  is  issued  semi-monthly 
the  first  and  fifteenth  of  each  month.  Advertising  copy  for  this  department  must  reach  us  ten  days  before  date  of 
issue.  It  carries  the  most  classified  advertising  because  it  gives  you  best  results.  Send  us  in  a  tr|al  advertisement. 
Write  for  proof  showing  how  these  columns  pay  advertisers. 


POULTRY 


PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 


PURE  BARKED  ROOKS,  $2.50;  EGGS,  $1  SET- 
ting;  $5,  100.    Ida  Ham,  Burden,  Kan.  


PURE   BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS — $2  AND 
$3;  none  better.    A.  J.  Joslyn,  Gillette,  Wyo. 


PARTRIDGE   ROCK   COCKERELS   FROM  MAD- 
ison  Square  Garden  winners.   Cora  De  France, 
Berthoud,  Colo. 


PARKS    FAMOUS   200-EGG  STRAIN  BARRED 
cockerels,  $3.50,  $5,  $7.     Ed  Arnold,  Valen- 
tine; Neb.   


BARRED     ROCK     COCKERELS — THOMPSON'S 
imperial  "Ringlet"  strain,  $5.    Mrs.  J.  A.  Gra- 
ham, Ransom,  Kan.  


RINGLET  BARRED  ROOKS,  LARGE,  VIGOROUS, 
beautifully  marked,  cockerels  $2  and  $3;  pul- 
lets.   Mrs.  Gill,  Piedmont,  Kan.  


FOR  SALE — WHITE      PLYMOUTH  ROCKS; 

cockerels  and  setting  eggs;  prices  reasonable. 
F.  L.  Toliver  Stock  Farm,  Fort  Collins,  Colo. 


WYANDOTTES. 


PARTRIDGE     WYANDOTTE    COCKERELS,  $3. 
Mrs.  J.  Hungerford,  Columbus,  Mont.,.  


WOOD'S  SILVER  WYANDOTTES,  COCKERELS 
and  eggs.    Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Earl  Wood, 
Gill.  Colo. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE     HATCHING     EGGS,  $1 
setting;  $5  100,  postpaid.     Sbedd's,  Aurora, 
Colo. 


WHITE     WYANDOTTES — COCKERELS  FROM 
heavy-laying,  prize-winning  strain;   large  size. 
Miss  Anna  Lansdown,  Ft.  Lupton,  Colo. 


CHOICE  WHITE    WYANDOTTE  COCKERELS, 
good  individuals  for  pens;  some  good  stock  for 
the  farm  flock,  $3  to  $5  while  they  last.  E. 
Foster  Strohm,  Rt.  2,  Wamego,  Kan. 


PRIZE  WINNING  WHITE  WYANDOTTES,  WIN- 
ners  at  Colorado  and  Texas  state  fairs,  Fort 
Collins,  Colo.  Fanciers'  and  National  Western 
shows.  Improve  your  flock  with  a  few  of  the 
best.    Mrs.  Luce,  2805  Quitman,  Denver,  Colo. 


BARRED     PLYMOUTH     ROCKS,  BRED  FROM 
trap-nested  heavy  laying  stock;  winners  in  pub- 
lic  contest.    John  Tobias,  Wheatridge,  Colo. 
BARRED  ROCKS,  RINGLETS;    84  PREMIUMS, 

34  firsts.  Cockerels,  $3,  $5,  $7.50.  Eggs,  15, 
$3;  30,  $5.    Mattie  A.  Gillespie,  Clay  Center, 

Kan.  

HAVE  FEW  CHOICE  WHITE  COCKERELS  LEFT, 

$2  to  $4  ea,ch.  Eggs  $1.50  per  setting  of  fif- 
teen.   Quality  Fruit  &  Poultry  Farm,  Manzanola, 

Colo.  

PURE  THOMPSON'S  IMPERLAL  RINGLET  DARK 

cockerels;  grand  breeders,  show  birds.  Eggs 
$3,  $5  setting.     Mrs.  Robert  Simmons,  Severy, 

Kans.  

RINGLET  STRAIN  BARRED  ROCKS,  25  YEARS 

exclusively,  cockerels  with  egg  capacity,  also 
several  choice  cock  birds.    Geo.  Drinnin,  Colum- 

bus.  Neb.  

WHITE  ROCKS,  LINE  BRED,  HOGAN  TESTED, 

winners  at  Kansas  State  Show.  Choice  cock- 
erels, $5;  satisfaction  guaranteed.     Albert  licit,* 

Parsons.  Kan.  

"RINGLET"  BARRED  ROCKS — A     FEW  OF 

those  dark,  narrow  barred,  husky  cockerels  left, 
$3.75  to  close  out.    Order  from  this  ad.  Arthur 

Waechter,  Yuma,  Colo.  

BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS,  CHICKS.  RING- 

let  exhibition  and  trapnest  strain.  Record  to 
290,  over  100  premiums.    Eggs,  15,  $2;  100,  $8. 

A.  G.  Hammond,  Yinland,  Kan.  

SLEDGE'S  PARTRIDGE  ROCKS,  BLUE  RIBBON 

winners  at  Stock  Show  seven  years;  "choice  pul- 
lets and  cockerels,  reasonable.  Guaranteed  fertile 
hatching  eggs.  J.  Sledge,  3818  Quitman,  Denver. 
HICKS'  BARRED  AND  WHITE  ROCKS  WON  50 

premiums  at  Oklahoma  and  Kansas  State  shows 
in  December  and  January  in  classes  of  300.  Eggs 
$3  and  $5.    Write  for  mating  list.    H.  F.  Hicks, 

Cambridge,  Kan.  

STRANDBERG'S    BARRED    ROCKS    LEAD  AT 

the  Nebraska  State  show,  Lincoln,  1922,  win- 
ning four  firsts.  Entered  45  birds,  37  under  rib- 
bons; largest  display;  several  specials.  Fine  dark 
and  light  cockerels  from  the  finest  matings  in  the 
west,  at  reasonable  prices.  Perry  Strandberg,  Da- 
vey,  Neb.     Phone  Rural  2411.  

 RHODE  ISLAND  REDS.  

PUREBRED  ROSE  COMB  RED  COCKERELS,  $2, 

$3,  $5     John  Nicholas,  Argonia.  K  n.  

RICKSECKER  SINGLE  COMB  REDS.  TOPPERS'; 

cockerels,  $6.    Eggs,  $1.50  per  15;  $3.50  per 

50.    A.  L.  Wylie.  Clay  Center,  Km.  

THOROUGHBRED     REDS  —  COCKERELS,  $5; 

prize    winners,    heavy   laying    stra;n.  Maud 

Waldrop,  717  W.  Topeka,  Trinidad.  Colo.  

ROSE  COMB  REDS  FROM  THE  BEST  BREED- 

ing,  heavy  layers;  pen  1,  15  eggs  $3.50;  pen  2, 
15  eggs,  $2.50.    J.  F.  Williams,  Brandon.  Co'o. 
SINGLE  COMB  REDS,  STATE  SHOW  AND  CEN- 

tral  Nebraska  winners.  Eggs,  exhibition  mat- 
ings, 15,  $3.50,  $5;  flock,  15,  $2;  100,  $8.  Cock- 

erels.    Feerrmter.  York,  Neb.  

R.  C.  COCKERELS,  BRED  FROM  WINNERS  AT 

the  big  showi;  14  silver  cups  and  a  Imshel  of 
blue  ribbons.  Eggs,  $10  per  100.  Best  range 
flock  ever  turned  out.  Mrs.  B.  Dougherty,  Nor- 
wich. Iowa.  

FEW  MORE  CHOICE  COCKERELS-  -HEAVIEST 

laying,  vigorous  Rose  Comb  R.  I.  Reds;  rang* 
stock;  prize  st'ain  for  yearn.  Eggs,  $1.60  to 
$3  per  15;  special  prices  large  numbers.  E.  J. 
White.  1229  1  7th.  Denver.  Colo  


ANCONAS. 


SUPERIOR  LAYERS;  CIRCULAR  FREE, 
en  Rule  Ancona  Farm;  Carrollton,  Mo. 


GOLD- 


EXTRA  GOOD  SINGLE  COMB  ANCONA  COCK- 
erels,  $2  each.    Eggs,  15  for  $2,  or  $6.50  per 
100.    Barred  Rock  eggs  the  same.    Julia  Ditto, 
Newton,  Kan.     Route  7. 


HIGHEST  PEN  SINGLE  COMB  ANCONAS,  NA- 
tional  egg  laying  contest;  pedigreed  cockerels 
and  eggs.     Circular.     Wm.  Scruggs,  Box  660, 
Pomona,  Mo. 


BEAUTY  STRAIN,  CANADIAN  CONTEST  AND 
English  Anconas,  both  combs.  Stock,  eggs, 
chicks.  Roy  Van  Hoesen,  Franklinville,  N.  Y.,  12 
years  publisher  of  Ancona  World,  50  cents  per 
year;  7  years  secretary  of  United  Ancona  Club, 
$2  a  year,  including  magazine;  author  of  90-page 
"History  of  Anconas,"  $1  postpaid.  


LEGHORNS. 


PURE   BUFF    LEGHORN    COCKERELS,  $1.25; 
trio,  $3.   Jennie  Snelling,  Eckley,  Colo.  


ROSE  COMB  GOLDEN  BUFF  LEGHORN  COCK- 
crels;  winter  layers,  $2.00;  three  for  $5.  H. 
A.  J.  Coppins,  Arnold,  Kan. 


WILSON'S   BUFF   LEGHORNS,   297  EGG-BRED 
winners.    Write  for  mating  list.    Herb  Wilson, 
Holton,  Kan. 


SINGLE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN  COCKERELS, 
$2;  eggs,  $6  100;  baby  chicks,  $12  100.  Mrs. 
A.  Kamps,  Harvard,  Neb. 


MINORCAS. 


SINGLE  COMB  BLACK  MINORCA  COCKERELS, 
$2.50  each.    H.  C.  Maranville,  Benkelman,  Neb. 


FOR   SALE — GOOD   ROSE   COMB   BLACK  Mi- 
norca cockerels.    Charles  A.  Welch,  Columbus, 

Neb  

FINE  SINGLE  COMB  BLACK  MINORCAS— FINE 
Buff   Orpingtons.     Fertile   eggs,   10  varieties. 
Baby  chicks.    Frank  A.  Agnew,  Southside,  Oma- 
ha, Neb. 


SU\ DAM'S  SINGLE  COMB  BLACK  MINORCAS. 

Breeding  stock  for  sale;  cockerels.  Have  pul- 
lets in  singles,  trios,  pens  or  by  the  dozen.  Write 
for  prices;  satisfaction  guaranteed.  H.  R.  Suydam, 
4500  Bryant  St.,  Denver,  Colo.  


LANGSHANS. 


BLACK   LANGSHAN   COCKERELS,  STANDARD 
bred  since  1902;  orders  booked  for  eggs  and 
chicks.    Mrs.  O.  L.  Summers,  Beloit,  Kan. 


HEAVY   LAYING    STRAIN   BLACK  LANGSHAN 
cockerels,  $2.     Roy  Cooper,  Cortland,  Neb. 

ANDALUSI ANS. 


"AMERICAN  CHAMPION  BLUE  ANDALUSI  ANS" 
— The  beauty  breed;   layers  the  year  round; 
non-setters.  .  Male  birds',  settings  at  fair  prices. 
R.  Trcweek,  68  South  Olarkson,  Denver,  Colo. 


8.  O.  REDS — TEN  YEARS  CAREFUL  MATING 
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Kluction;  $2  per  15,  $7  per  100. 
;,  $:<  per  15.  Choice  co  herds  from 
A.  Davids,  Henderson,  Colo.,  or  Dr. 


COCHINS. 


WfiVK    PARTRIDGE   COCHIN    COCKERELS,  $3 
each.     Mrs.  Fred  Prince,  Potter,  Neb. 


SEVERAL  VARIETIES. 


100  W.  L.  AND,  B.  R.  LAYING  PULLETS;  R.  I. 
R.  cockerels.    1036  S.  Galapago,  Denver,  Colo. 


"19  19  COCKERELS.  HATCHING  EGGS,  49  VA- 
rieties."  Free  book.    Aye  Bros.,  Box  17,  Blair, 

Nebr. 


«f>    VARIETIES    FINE     PUREBRED  POULTRY 
stock;  eggs,  chicks;  large  catalog  4c.  A.  Ziemcr, 
Austin,  Minn. 


\SI)  RED  FA  II  Ms —  EXCLUSIVE 
thoroughbred    Single   Comb  Rhode 

•y  chirks  Slid  hatching  egv's.  Some 

or  sale.  All  stock  so'd  on  a  money. 
We  are  now  booking  orders  for 

delivery  and  can  accept  a  few  more 
part  of  April.     Try  Oregon  Reds. 

og.     Rhode  Inland  Red  Farm,  Rt. 
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for  list  of  winnings 
Box  153,  Redlleld, 

WeHlern  Farm  Life 
Gets  the  Business. 

rhtf  Utile  ad  got  ma  Jutt  $127.90  worth 
'  huiineea,  and  I  guett  that't  going  torn*." 
— R.  H.  Jandnlieur,  Alma,  Neb. 
I'   S. — I  wish  to  any  that  your  paper  lathe 
I'lminea*  getter  I  have  ever  uaed.  My 
classified    ada   sure   set   the  biwlness. 
■  >■<>  to  Western  Farm  Life.      A.  U.  J. 


SPANISH  STOCK  OR  EGGS;  FIRST  TRY  US, 
our  birds  pay.  J.  S.  Wilson,  Spanish  Specialist, 

Ridge  Road,  Brookport,  N.  Y.  

SIXTY  VARIETIES  PRIZE-WINNING  GEESE, 
ducks,  turkeys,  chickens.     Stock  eggs,  cheap. 

F.  Damann,  Farmington,  Minn.  


SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOG,  SOUTHWESTERN 
Nebraska  Poultry  Breeders.     All  breeds,  eggs, 
chicks,  «tock.     Emma  Whlsenand,  Alma,  Neb. 


TURK  EN — PART  HEN,  PART  TURKEY;  BIG 
layers;   14 -pounders;  (lime  for  photos,  prices. 

White  Rocks,  none  better.     Halback  and  Fishel 

Htruins.    Turken,  West  Plains,  Mo., 

LEADING  VARIETIES — GUARANTEED  FROM 
high  producing  standard  flocks.   Highest  values, 

reasonable     prices.    Circular.     Quality  Poultry 

Product*  Farm,  Leavenworth,  Knn.  

GET  ACQUAINTED  WITH  CLAY  COUNTY 
poultry  breeders;  free  directory,  listing  breeders 

of  all  varieties.    Clay  County  Poultry  Association, 

If    L.  Boge,  Secy.,  Harvard,  N«br. 


300  COCKERELS  FOR  QUICK  SALE — BARRED 
Rocks,  Brown  White  and  Buff  Leghorns,  Co- 
chin, Polish  and  Bantams;  free  circular  of  hatch- 
ing eggs.  Prices  from  $2  to  $3  each.  Modlin's 
Poultry  Farm.  Route  28,  Topeka,  Kan. 
IF  IT  WEARS  FEATHERS  WE  HAVE  IT  OR 
will  get  It  for  you.  Spangled  Hamburga.  March 
batch  Burred  Rock  and  White  Wvundotte  pulleta. 
Extra  chnlc*  lot  cockerels  priced  right  Chump- 
riey's  Poultry  Vardh,  2057  S.  Broadway,  Denver. 

"PREMIER  STRAIN"  R.  T.  REDS,  BOTIT  COMBS. 

win  again  as  usual,  both  state  and  district  C 
meet.  Stock,  chicks  and  eggs.  Also  "Tom  Bar- 
ion"  K.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Novo  Egg  Preserver. 
Lunelle  Poultry  Ranch,  btb  and  Dayton,  Aurora, 
Colo. 


J.  A.  TRACY  CO.,  DENVER,  COLO.,  1090  SO. 

Logan,  Phone  South  337. — Wholesalers  to  the 
Colorado  Egg  Circles.  Pay  lc  lb!  above  market 
for  country  shipments  live  poultry.  We  pay  top 
prices  for  clean  fresh  eggs.  We  offer  high-grade 
baby  chicks  at  prices  below,  all  charges  prepaid. 
You  cannot  get  better  chicks  at  any  price. 

Per  100.  Per  500.  Per  1000. 

Assorted  broilers   $13.00  $62.50  $125.00 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns   15.00    72.00  145.00 

S.  C.  B.  Leghorns   15.00    72.00  145.00 

Anconas    17.00    82.50  165.00 

Barred  Rocks    17.00    82.50  165.00 

S.  0.  R.  I.  Reds   18.00    87.50  175.00 

R.  C.  R.  r.  Reds   19.00     92.50  185.00 

Black  Minorcas    1900    92.50  185.00 

White  Wyandottes    19.00    92.50  185.00 

White  Rocks   19.00     92.50  185.00 

Buff  Orpingtons    20.00    97.50  195.00 

Best  strains,  farm  raised,  good  stuff.  You  need 
pay  high  prices  no  more.  If  you  wish  chicks  as 
soon  as  possible  send  the  money.  6c  lb.  above 
station  price  for  your  cream.  Ship  eggs,  cream, 
poultry,  to  us  at  Denver.  Send  chick  orders  di- 
rect to  Fort  Morgan.  J.  A.  Tracy,  Poultryman, 
Fort  Morgan,  Colo.   


BABY  CHICKS. 


HUNT   FOR   HUNT'S   BABY    CHICKS.  HUNT 

Hatcherey,  Clallin,  Kan. 


WHITE    ROCK    BABY    CHICKS,    15c  EACH. 

Thrifty  stock.    Mrs.  Arthur  Kief,  Grand  Island. 

Neb;  

CHICKS,   EGGS — LEGHORNS,   ROCKS,  WYAN- 

dottes,  Orpingtons,  Reds.  Osie  Shrum,  Fre- 
mont, Nebr. 


PUREBRED   CHICKS,    9c   UP;   EIGHT  YARIE- 
ties;  gauranteed;  postpaid.    Catalog  free.  Rex 
Poultry  Co.,  Clinton,  Mo. 


PUREBRED   S.   C.   BROWN   LEGHORN  BABY 
chicks,  10c  each.    Eggs,  $4  per  100.    Mrs.  V. 
Young,  Melvern,  Kan.  . 


CHICKS — FROM  BIGBONED  ROSE  COMB  RED, 
Hogan  tested,  heavy  layers,  16c  prepaid.  Mrs. 
Alex  Leitch,  Parkerville,  Kan. 


WINTER    LAYING     LEGHORN     CHICKS— PEN 
A,  200  eggs  up,  25c  each;  general  flock,  185-egg 
average,  16c  each.     Hoganized  7  years.     D.  C. 
Deringer,  LaJunta,  Colo.  \ 


THOMPSON    STRAIN    RINGLET    ROCK  BABY 
chicks,  12c;     also  good  blood  Single  Comb 
Brown  Leghorns,  10c.    Hatching  season  till  June 
1,     Mrs.  Reube  Wilson,  Melven,  Kan 


PUREBRED  CHICKS,  BARRED  AND  WHITE 
Rocks,  White  Leghorns,  White  Wyandottes  and 
Black  Langshans,  12c  each  and  up,  postpaid. 

Catalog  free.    Earl  Summa,  Gentry,  Mo. 


BABY  CHICKS  FROM  WINTER  LAYERS,  LEAD- 
ing  varieties;  husky,  vigorous  kind;  new  prices; 
safe  arrival  guaranteed.     Catalog  free.  Sarve> 
Poultry  Farm,  Hastings,  Neb. 


SUPERIOR    QUALITY    BABY    CHICKS,    S.  C. 

White  Leghorns,  S.  C.  Reds.  Write  for  cir- 
cular. Belleview  Poultry  Ranch,  244  W.  Belle- 
view,  Box  W,  Littleton,  Colo. 


SINGLE    COMB    WHITE   LEGHORN  CHICKS— 
From  choice  Hoganized  flocks;  heaviest  winter 
layers;   live     delivery,  postpaid,     14c.  Wylie's 
Hatchery,  Clay  Center,  Kan. 


PUREBRED  SINGLE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORNS 
— Baby  chicks,  $15  per  J100,  prepaid.  Eggs, 
$5  per  100,  from  yearling  range  hens.  Hogan 
tested.    T.  A.  Waugh,  Superior,  Neb. 


QUALITY  CHICKS — WHITE  AND  BROWN  LEG- 
horns,   14c;     Reds   and   Barred  Rocks,  12c; 

White  Rocks  and  Anconas,  13c;  Buff  Orpingtons, 

14c.    Fleda  Jenkins,  Jewell,  Kan. 

OHAMPNEY'S  QUALITY~BABY  CHICKS — ALL 
leading  varieties  at  popular  prices;  can  ship 

with  no  delay;  guarantee  live  delivery.  Champ- 

ney's  Poultry  Yards,  2057  S.  Broadway,  Denver. 

BABY  CHICKS— ELEVEN  LEADING  VARIETIES. 
Low  prices.     Our   interesting  and  instructive 

catalog  free,  explaining  our  easy  payment  plan. 

Huber's  Reliable  Hatchery,   Dept.   R,  Hiawatha, 

Kan. 


SINGLE  COMB  BARRON  WHITE  LEGHORNS, 
16c.  All  leading  varieties  hatched.  Guaran- 
teed live  delivery.  Taking  orders  now  for  March 
and  April.  Mrs.  C.  F.  White,  N.  Topeka,  Kan., 
Route  4. 


PUREBRED  BARRON  STRAIN  ENGLISH  WHITE 
Leghorns;  extra  selected  heavy  producing  stock. 
Excellent  winter  layers,  $15  per  100.  Ship  spe- 
cial delivery,  parcel  post.  Johnson  Hatchery,  109 
Buchanan  St.,  Topeka,  Kan. 


BABY  CHICKS  FROM  HOGANIZED  STANDARD 
bred  flocks  Barred  Rocks,  White  Rocks,  R.  I. 
Reds,   White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons,  An- 
conas and  White  Leghorns,  from  $10.50  up.  Oat- 

alog.    Sieb'g  Hatchery,  Lincoln,  111.  

BABY  CHICKS — LEADING  VARIETIES;  PRICES 
reasonuble,    20%    discount    on    orders  before 
April  1  and  April  and  May  deliveries.    Roue  Comb 
Brown   Leghorns  our  specialty.     Circular  free. 

linen's  Poultry  Farm,  Juniata,  Neb.  

BABY  CHICKS— ALL  LEADING  VARIETIES 
from  heavy  laying  Rtrains,  prepaid;  100  per 
cent  live  delivery  anywhere.  Satisfied  customers 
in  30  states.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send  for 
illustrated  catalog.  Loup  Valley  llatchcrv,  Box 
14  0,  Gushing.  Neb. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  BABY  CHICKS,  16c, 
postpaid  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed — from  my 
own  stock,  strong,  healthy,  and  good  layers. 
Terms,  25%  with  order,  balance  before  shipping. 
Order  early  to  get  chicks  on  date  when  wanted, 
lvar  Johnson,  Fremont.  Neb.  


COLUMBIA  HATCHERY,  P.  O.  BOX  1102,  DEN- 
ver,  Colo.  We  inn  supply  vou  wild  any  quan- 
tity of  baby  chicks.  Capacity  10,000  weekly;  17 
varieties;  live  delivery  guaranteed;  parcel  post 
prepaid.  Write  for  prices  and  gull  particulars. 
I'lfK  El  I  RED  BABY  CHICKS—  I'RIOES  ARE 
down;  Barred  White  and  Bull  Rocks,  S.  C.  nnd 
R.  O.  Reds,  White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpington*, 
H.  C.  Black  Minorcas,  $10  per  100;  S.  C.  While 
Leghorns  and  Anconas,  $15  per  100;  prepaid  par 
eel  post.     Kansas   Pnultiy  Co..  Norton,  Kans. 


PUREBRED  BAB V  CHICKS  -LEADING  VARIE 
lies;  popular  strains.  Exhibition  nod  I) red  to- 
lay  <|uiillllcs  combined;  special  20  per  cent  cash 
discount  extended  to  March  1  only.  Hatch  every 
week;  circular  froc.  Anderson's  Farm  Hatchery, 
Juniata,  Neb. 


BUFF  LEGHORN  BABY  CHICKS— MY  TWELVE 
years'  experience  with  the  Buffs  has  fully  dem- 
onstrated to  my  entire  satisfaction  that  they  are 
just  what  I  call  them— Best  Layers  on  Earth. 
Get"  in  on  a  good  thing  and  try-  them.  You  will 
never  regret  it.  Champney's  Poultry  Yards,  2057 
So.  Broadway,  Denver. 


BABY  CHICKS— SEND  AT  ONCE  FOR  PRICES 
of  purebred  chicks  from  Hogan  tested  flocks. 
We  have  all  leading  breeds  hatching  each  week 
and  can  fill  orders  on  short  notice.  Live  delivery 
guaranteed  and  shipping  charges  prepaid.  Prices 
are  lower  and  quality  better.  Denver  Baby  Chick 
Co.,  2436  W.  43d  ave.,  Denver,  Colo.  Phone  Gal- 
lup  1702. 


EGGS  AND  BABY  CHICKS. 


BUFF  ROCK  HATCHING  EGGS.  EMERY  SMALL. 

 Wilson,  Kan. 

PURE  BLACK    LANGSHAN    EGGS,  PREPAID. 

Mary  McCaul,  Elk  City,  Kan. 


BUFF  ORPINGTON   EGGS.    105,   $6;  CHICKSl 

15c.   L.  J.  Clanin,  Jewell;  Kan. 
R.  O.  REDS— EGGS,  105,  $5;  CHICKS,  14c — 

Linnie  Clanin,  Jewell,  Kan. 

BUFF  LEGHORN  EGGS,  $1  SETTING;  ?5,  100. 

B.  S.  Brown,  Lingle,  Wyo. 

"RINGLET"    BARRED   ROCK   EGGS,    100,  $6. 

Mrs.  Lynn  Bailey,  Lyndon,  Kan. 
PUREBRED    WHITE   LANGSHAN   EGGS,  $G— 

Mrs.  Allan  Smith,  Sterling,  Kan.  "  

BARRED  ROCK  EGGS  FOR  HATCHING,  $4.50 

hundred.     Roy  Black,  Pauline,  Neb.  

CHOICE  ROSE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN  EGGS, 
5c  each.    Mrs.  Ed  Kelley,  Dunlap,  Kan. 


PUREBRED  ROSE  BROWN  LEGHORN  EGGS,  S8; 

chicks,  $15.    James  Sedlock,  Ord.  Neb. 
DARK    CORNISH  —  STOCK,    EGGS.  WRITE 

wants.  .  Madge  HawkJ_Cjirpenter.  Wyo. 
TAKING  ORDERS  FOR  BEAUTIFUL  BUFF  ORP- 

 ington  duck  eggs.    Ulrey,  Pawpaw,  111. 

PRIZE  WINNING  S.  C.  BROWN  LEGHORN  EGGS 

$4  100.    Roy  Cooper,  Cortland,  Neb.  

ROSE  COMB  REDS,  BRED  LAYERS;  EGGS,  15, 

$1.25;  30,  $2.    Ada  Hopper,  Branson,  Colo. 
S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS,  12c;  EGGS, 
$4.50  per  100.     Clanin  Hatchery,  Jewell,  Kan. 
EGGS— BIG   BONED   FISHEL   WHITE  ROCKS, 
 $6  per  100.    J.  F.  Darling,  Central  City,  Neb. 


WHITE    WYANDOTTE    HATCHING     EGGS,  $1 
setting,    $5   100,   prepaid.     Sbedd's,  Aurora, 

Colo.   

EGGS— PUREBRED  LIGHT  BRAHMA,  15,  $1.50; 
50,  $4;  100,  $7.    Mrs.  Grace  Buskirk,  Pender, 

Neb. 


BARRED     ROCK     EGGS — WINNING,  LAYING 
strain;  mating  list.    Sylvan  Miller,  Humboldt, 

Kan. 


DARK,  BRILLIANT  R.  C.  REDS,  BRED  LAYERS, 
chicks,   $16;  eggs,  $6,   100.     Charles  Sigle, 

Lucas,  Kan. 

S.  C.   WHITE   LEGHORNS — EGGS,   15,  $1.50; 
100,  $6.  Baby  chicks,  100,  $16.  W.  L.  Stokes- 

berry,  LaJunta,  Colo.  

BUFF~llOCKS — EGGS,   $1.50,   15;   $4,   50;  $7, 
100.    Chicks,  $18  per  100.    Delia  Wood,  Mi- 
lan, Karu^  

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROOK  EGGS  FOR  HATCH- 
ing,  $1  per  setting  of  15.    Mrs.  C.  J.  Davidson, 

Fort  Lupton.  Colo. 

SUPERIOR  BUFF  ORPINGTON  EGGS,  $2  SET- 
ting;  fine  chicks,  quarter  each.     Fike's  Farm, 

Plainville,  Kan. 


BARRON'S,    THOROUGHBRED,    HOGANIZED  S. 
C.  White  Leghorn  chicks,  $15;  eggs,  $5  10O. 

Charles  Sigle,  Lucas,  Kan. 


PUREBRED    WHITE    LEGHORN    EGGS  FOR 
hatching.    If  you  want  the  best,  write  me.  F. 

J.  Mileham,  Newton,  Kan. 


EVEKLAY  ANCONAS — BRED     FOR  HIGHEST 
egg  production;  eggs,  $7  100;  chicks,  $17  100. 

Everlay  Farm,  Hale,  Mo. 


FOR  SALE — WHITE  WYANDOTTE  EGGS  FROM 
trapnested  stock.     Mrs.  Mary  M.  Wright,  Rt 
2,  Box  314,  Boulder,  Colo. 


ROSECOMB  BROWN  LEGHORN:  WHITE  ROCK 

eggs;  State  fair  winners,  $1.50,  15;  $7,  100. 

Mrs.  John  Heins,  Qusham,  Neb.  

SINGLE  COMB  BRO~WN  LEGHORN  EGGS,  $1 

15;   $5,   100,  postpaid.     Hogan  tested  prize 
winners.   C.  F.  Stouffer,  Polk,  Neb. 
BEAUTIFUL"  SILVER  WYANDOTTES— FIFTEEN 

eggs,  $1.50;  fifty,  $4;  100,  $7;  Hogan  tested. 
Mrs.  Philip  Schuppert,  Arrington,  Kan. 
PUREBRED  SINGLE~COMB  ANCONA  CHICKS. 

$18  hundred;  eggs,  $8.  Walter  Pierce,  Chap- 
man,  Kan..  Route  3.  

EXCEPTIONAL  QUALITY  WHITE  WYANDOTTE 
eggs,  $1  per  setting,  $5  per  100.   Folder  free. 

Richard   Matoush.  Julesburg.  Colo.  

i'UREBRED  SINGLE  COMB  GOLDEN  BUFF 
Orpingtons,  bred  to  lay.     Eggs,  $5  per  100. 

Thos.  Morgan,  Central  City,  Neb.  . 

PUREBRED  SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN 
eggs,  $1  per  15;  $4.50  per  100.    Baby  chicks, 

11c.    Jenkins  Poultry  Farm,  Jewell,  Kan. 


EGGS  FROM  QUALITY  SINGLE  COM  It  WHITE 
Leghorns,  100,  $7  postpaid.    Satisfaction  guar- 

antecd.     Dave  Baker.  Conway  Springs,  Kan. 

BUFF  OR PINGTON  HE  \  V Y  I.WING  AND  EX- 
hibition  strain;  egg  price  reduced.    Write  me. 

C.  II.  Drage,  675  W.  3rd  St..  Lovetand.  Colo. 


FOR  SALE— BABY  CHICKS,  HATCHING  EGGS, 
from  high  egg  producing  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns. 
E.  C.  Wilkinson,  Rt.  2,  Fort  Morgan,  Colo. 


EGG S — PUREBRED   GOLDEN     LACED  V'VW- 

dotte,  15,  $1.50;  30,  $2.75;  60,  $4.50;  100, 
$7.    Mrs.  Nellie  Evans,  Oakdale,  Neb. 
SINGLE  COMB  DARK  BROWN  LEGHORN  EOGSi 

tested    Hock;     "Everlay"    sires;    $5.50,  100, 
postpaid.     Mrs.  Harvey  Crahh,  Bucklin,  Kan. 
PUREBRED  BARRED  ROCK  EGGS  FOR  II  \TOIf- 

Ing,  $1  for  15,  $6  for  100.    Also  soecial  pen 
eggs,  baby  chicks.     R.  D.  Mutz,  Fowler,  Colo. 
EXCELLENT   LAYING  STR \IN   EGGSl  LIGHT 

Brahmas,  Barred  Rocks,  S.  O.  Reds.  Stflnmcr- 
field  A  Skinner.  S817  W.  23 rd.  Denver.  Colo. 
LET  US  FILL     YOUR     ORDER     FoTi  BAB? 

chicks  and  eggs,  13c  and  up.  R.  C.  Reds. 
Creech  St   Sons  Hatchery.   Central  City.  Neb. 

WHITE  LEGHORN  BABY  CHICKS  AND  HATCH- 
ing  eggs;  Hoganized  stock,  250-cgg  .strain.  Ml*. 
II.  L    Bloomlteld.  It.  R.  3,  LaJunta,  Colo. 


EOflS  FOR  HATCHING— ROSE  COMB  TUIODE 
Island  Reds,  culled   for  better  layers;  $1  per 
Iff]   $5   per   10Q.     W.    D.   Dim.-.,   Shawnee,  Wyo. 


BABY  CHICKS,   20c;  EGGS,   8c;  S.  C.  WHITE 
Leghorn  he. ivy   laving  .strain;  Satisfaction  guar- 
ant  I.     Mrs.  U,  E.  Marvin,  Rt.  3.  Lii.liuita,  Colo. 


EGOS — SINGLE    COMB     WHITE  LEGHORNS, 
IX) %    fertility  guaranteed ;   $8   per   100.  Re- 
quest catalog.    II.  M.  Wells,  Box  297-T,  Auburn, 
Neb. 
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 EGGS  AND  BABY  CHICKS.  

FOR  SALE— EGGS  FOE  HATCHING;  SEVERAL 
tine  strains.     Write  lis  l»i  prices  ami  intornia- 
Imn.     W  law  all's  Poultiy  Yards,  CiOO  Willow  St., 
Trinidad,  Colo.   

Large  single  comb  white  leghorns — 

Winter  layers;  hatching  eggs,  $8  per  100. 
Baby  chicks,  $12  per  100,  postpaid.  Westwood 

F."       Waco,  Neb.  

BUFF  ORPINGTON  EGGS — SPLENDID  FLOCK; 

fine  type,  rolor,  $5.50  per  100.  .Spinal  mat- 
ing*.    Eggs,  $3  per   10.     Mrs.   Wm.   J.  Keller, 

Harvard,  Neb.  5  

BOOS  FOB  HATCHING  FROM  OUll  HOGAN1ZED 

Hock  of  dark  Single  Comb  Reds;   pens,  $5  a 

vetting;  flock,  $7  per  100.    The  James  Sisters, 

OI«  the,  Kan.  ;  

PUREBRED    BARRON    WHITE     LEGHORNS — 

Write  quantity  eggs  needed.  Will  quota,  prices 
accordingly.      Cannon   Ball    l'oultry   Farm,  Mul- 

linville,  Kan.  

ENGLISH  TOM    BARRON    S.   C.    WRITE  LEO- 

horns;  lack  headed  by  cockerels  of  2HP — 304 
egg  strain;  100  eggs,  $5.     Mrs.  Henry  Wegman, 

Jr.,  R.  4,  Sabetha,  Kan.  

WINTER   l.A\    SINGLE  COMB    DARK  BROWN 

Leghorns;  chicks,  12  Vic  each.  Eggs,  $5  per 
100,    prepaid;     sate    delivery   guaranteed.  Mrs. 

Ralph  OrHtith,  Rogersville,  Mo.  

EOOS   FOR   HATCHING — ROSE  COMB  RHODE 

Island  Reds  exclusively;  prize  winning,  heavy 
laving  strain;  five  pens  mated.     Write  for  mating 

list.     E  A.  Miller,  Alma,  Neb.  

HARRISON'S  EXHIBITION  EGG  STRAINS;  SIN 

gle  and  Rose  Comb  Reds.  Breeding  stoc  k,  eggs 
for  hatching;  baby  chicks.  Get  Herd  Bleeders' 
Bulletin.  Harrison  Red  Fauns,  College  Vjew.  Neb. 
S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  EGOS — CHICKS,  FROM 

82  prize-winning  birds  with  highest  egg  pro- 
duction. The  kind  you  want.  Request  mating 
li-t.  Underwood  Poultry  Farm.  Hutchinson,  Kan. 
QUALITY  WINTER  LAVING  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN 

baby  chicks  and  hatching  eggs,  by  prepaid 
parcel  post.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Mating  list 
tree.     Brenna  l'oultry  Farms,  Kl.  '•.  Wayne,  Neb. 

ROSE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN"  EGGS,  EXTRA 
selected  heavy  producing  stock;  Hogaui/ed  5 
years;  flock  headed  by  sone  of  254-egg  pedigreed 
male.     $2   for  16;  $4.50,  50;  $8,  100.     J.  M. 

Billingsley,  Lexington,  Neb.  

"RYAN'S"  SINGLE  COMB  DARK  BROWN  LEG- 
horns;   best  blood   lines;   Hoganixed;  satisfac- 
tory shipments  guaranteed.     Eggs,  $5. 30,  chicks, 
$13  per  100,  prepaid.    Ryan's  Poultry  Farm,  Cen- 

tralia,  Kan.  

BI  FF  ORPINGTON  EGGS  AM)  BABY  CHICKS 
from  our  heavy  laying  and  exhibition  strain. 
Also  Anions  and  S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds,  eggs 
from  exhibition  stock.  Roup  &  Son,  979  Carroll 
Ave.,  Ames,  Iowa.  

PUREBRED  DARK  BROWN  R.  C.  LEGHORN 
hatching  eggs,  $6  per  100.  Also  baby  chicks 
after  March  1,  $13  per  100.  Hogan  tested 
stock.  Booking  orders  now.  Mrs.  Arthur  Henkle, 
Route  1,  LeRoy,  Kan.  

EGOS,  CHICKS — SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEG- 
horns,  bred  for  egg  production.     Eggs,  March 
$10  per  100.     Chicks,  March,  $10   100;  April, 
$15   100.     Request  catalog   for  quantity  prices. 

H.  M.  Wells,  Box  297-T,  Auburn,  Neb.  

GOODWIN'S   BIG    TYPE  S.   O.   WHITE  LEG- 
horns,   winners   in   Utility   Class  at  Colorado 
State  fair  and  Canon  City  show.     Baby  chicks, 
hatching  eggs.   Wri;e  for  catalogue.™  W.  W.  Good- 

v.  in.  Route  2,  Canon  Citv,  Colo.  

SINGLE  COMB  AKCONAS,  THE  KIND  THAT 
produce  eggs  at  least  cost  per  dozen;  eggs  for 
hatching  from  our  trap-nested  heavy  lajring  strain 
$7  per  hundred.  Now  booking  orders;  ship  any- 
where  after  March  1.   A.  C.  Peniy,  LaJunta.  Colo. 

S.   C.    WHITE  LEGHORNS,   STANDARD  QUAL- 

ity;  the  best  winter  layers.  Hatching  eggs  and 
day-old  chicks  from  yearling  hens  on  free  range. 
Prices  reasonable.  Book  your  order  early.  Wil- 
low  Creek  Poultry  Farm,  Box  057,  Lamar,  Colo. 
BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  EGGS  FOR  HATCH- 

ing,  from  pens  both  light  and  dark,  $3  for  l  ."> 
and  $3  for  30;  from  flock,  $5  per  100  and  $1 
for  15.  Some  of  the  best  birds  I  have  ever  had 
in  these  pens  and  flocks.    Chester  Blunt,  Rt.  1, 

Greeley,  Colo.  

BARRED    ROCK    EGGS — THOMPSONS  "RING- 

lets,"  heavy  laving  strain.  Dark,  narrow  barred 
to  the  skin.  Flock,  $2  for  15;  $6,  50;  $10,  100. 
Special    routings,   $5    for    15;   prepaid.  Arthur 

Wa'-rhter,  Yuma,  Colo.  

EGGS— PUREBRED  BARRED    ROCKS,  WHITE 

Leghorns,  Buff  Orpingtons,  Rhode  Island  Reds, 
Silver  Laced  Wyandottes,  $1,  15;  $1.75,  30,  $5, 
100,  postpaid.    Chicks,  15c  postpaid;  guaranteed 

alive.    Alfred  Young,  Wakefield,  Kan.  

WARREN'S  QUALITY  WHITE  ROCKS,  FTSHEL 

strain  direct,  winners  of  firsts  and  sweepstakes 
for  five  years  in  Jewell  county.  Breeding  stock 
carefully  selected,  "eggs"  and  "baby  chicks"  for 
sale.     Warren's  Eelipso  Poultry  Farm,  Mankato. 

Kans.  

BABY  CHICKS — EGGS     FROM  "SUPREME" 

Birred  Rocks,  broken  all  contest  records;  prices 
lowest,  quality  considered;  free  information.  Nor- 

man  Poultry  Plant,  Chatsworth,  HI.  

SINGLE     COMB     WHITE     LEGHORNS,  VERY 

large  type,  pure  white,  standard  bred;  pens, 
Hogauized  200  to  250  egg  type;  breeder  for  seven 
years.  Specialty,  heavy  winter  laying  strain. 
Hatching  eggs,  day-old  chicks.     T.  C.  Mountain, 

La  Junta,  Colo.  •  

WALKER'S  WHITE   LEGHORNS  —  PUREBRED 

large  type  heavy  laying.  We  are  starting  on 
our  eighteenth  year  as  a  successful  breeder  right 
here  in  North  La  Junta.  Every  breeder  is  Hogan- 
ized  for  heavy  egg  production.  Breeders  180  to 
250  egg  type.  We  have  disposed  of  our  B  grade 
breeders,  are  now  selling  but  one  grade  and  that 
the  best.  We  produce  our  own  eggs  and  hatch  our 
own  chicks  right  here  on  our  own  farm.  Why 
waste  time  and  money  on  common  stock,  when 
for  a  small  investment  you  can  get  started  right 
by  purchasing  chicks  of  Walker.  Chicks,  eggs. 
Write  for  folder;  20%  reduction  on  chicks  after 
April  15.  Riverside  Poultry  Farm,  H.  D.  Walker 
fc  Sons,  La  Junta.  Colo.  

TURKEYS. 

FOR  SALE — EIGHT  MAMMOTH  BRONZE  MALE 

turkeys,  $8. each,  F.  O.  B.  Wiggins.    The  Nile 

Farms,  Wiggins,  Colo.  

BRONZE  TURKEYS,  NATIONAL  WESTERN  AND 

Heart   of    America    winners.    Brown  Chinese 
Oeese.   Cora  DeFrance,  Berth  mid,  Colo. 
MAMMOTH  BRONZE  YOUNG  TOMS,  22  TO  30 

lbs.,  $15  to  $18,  June  and  July  hatch.  Hens, 
13  to  20  lbs.,  $10  to  $15  each.     Wm.  Draves, 

1,'  moyne,  Neb.  '^^'^a,--  _     :        _  • 

MAMMOTH   BRONZE  TOMS,    30   TO    35  LBS., 

$15;  15-lb.  pullets,  unrelated;  reduction  on 
trio.  Toulouse  goo«ie  eggs,  50c.  Mrs.  P.  J.  Meng, 
Keerieshrrrg.  Colo.    

 DUCKS  AND  GEESE.  

BUFF  DUCKS—  SUMMEUSLOPE  FARM,  STILL- 
water,  Okla. 


 ,  

'l.ARGE  GRAY   FARM   GEESE,  13   EACH.  GUS 

Koch.  Hershev,  Neb.   ~  .  ".      •  ' 

FOR  SALE— WHITE     PEhlN     DRAKES,  $1.50 

earn.     Gerald  Steele,  Greeley,  Colo.  

DUCKS— HOUENS,    PEKINS,    RUNNERS,  MUS- 

c  o\ys.    Geese,  African,  China,  Toulouse.  John 

Hass,  Bettcnclorf.  Iowa.  

WHITE  CHINESE  GOOSE  EGGS,  40c;  GANDERS, 

$3.50.  White  Runner  baby  ducks,  eggs.  Vivian 
Anderson,  Oswego,  Kan.  

INCUBATORS.  

WORLD'S     BEST     INCUBATORS,  BROODERS 
and  oilier  poultry  supplies.    Write  for  descript- 

ive  circular.     Rodney  Walno,  Allies,  Kan.  

HATCHING  SERVICE  INCLUDED  IN  EVERY 
(>ale.  Charters  Incubator  Company  has  appoint- 
ed the  Ronioco  Poultry  Farm  of  Littleton,  Colo., 
state  agents  for  Charters  Incubators  and  Char- 
ters Regulator.  Fill  once  a  week,  trim  once  a 
week.     Charters  Manufacturing  Co.,  Santa  Cruz, 

Calif.    .   »  _ 

QUEEN  INCUBATORS,  QUEEN  COAL  BURNING 
brooder  stoves.  Carbola,  white  wash,  leg  bands, 
feed  hoppers  and  water  fountains.  Write  for  cir- 
cular and  complete  description.  G.  R.  McClure, 
McT'herson,  Kun.  

 POULTRY  REMEDIES.  

DORAN'S  GAPE  REMEDY,  25c,  GUARANTEED. 

Agents  wanted.     Doran  <t  Hicks,  1274  Everett 

Ave,   Louisville,  Ivy.  

REX  BABY  CHICK  TONIC,   PREVENTIVE  AND 

rure  for  white  diarrhea,  gapes,  leg  weakness; 
guaranteed ;  price  $  1 ;  send  for  circular.  Rex 
Poultry  Remedy  Co.,  Fremont,  Iowa.  


LIVE  STOCK 


'  CATTLE.  

MILKING  SHORTHORN  BULLS  FOR  SALE  — 
.  Priced  very  reasonable.  W.  B.  Patrick,  R.  F. 
D.  ti,  Denver,  Colo. 

WE  CAN  LET  YOU  PICK  TWENTY  HEAD 
Grade  Guernsey  cows  from  our  herd.     H.  A. 

Kuhtz,  Waukesha,  Wis.  

AYRSHIKES — FEDERAL  ACCREDITED,  PURE- 
bred,  bull  calves  cheap.    Dr.  F.  S.  Schoenleber, 

Stockyards,  Denver. 

RANGE     BULLS — REGISTERED  HEREFORDS 
and  Shorthorns;  reasonable  prices.    The  Lowell 
Purebred  Cattle  Co..  Union  Stock  Yards,  Denver. 

WANTED — TO    BTTy    FIVE    MILKING  SHORT- 
homs,  3-year-old  heifers  with  calf  by  side,  Bates 
preferred;  also  two  tried  Hampshire  sows,  to  far- 

row  in  April.    Skinner  Bros.,  Yetta,  Colo.  

HEREFORDS   FOR  "SALE — THE   BIG  STRONG 
vigorous — raised  out)  of  doors  and  Anxiety-bred 
kind.  A  well  marked  bunch  of  these  yearling  bulls 
are  ready  for  service  now.    Can  you  use  any  of 

them?    J.  O.  D.  Ranch,  Aroya,  Colo.  

I  HAVE  FOR  SALE  SOME  TOPPY  BULLS,  ST. 

Lambert  breeding  on  dam's  side  and  Majestic 
on  sire's  side.  Ready  for  service.  You  can't  beat 
these  animals  for  herd  headers.  Write  me  for  full 
particulars.  If  you  have  the  money  I'll  price 
them  so  we'll  do*  business.  Hugh  Vaughn,  Kirk, 
Colo. 


 HORSES.  

A.  S.  McCABE.  YOAKUM,;  TEXAS,  SAYS:  "I 
had  a  fine  young  horse  with  the  worst  ease  of 
fistula  I  ever  saw,  and  after  using  Hutchison's  Big 
Head  Liniment,  he  is  completely  cured.  I  also 
find  it  good  for  side  bone  and  can  recommend  it 
to  be  the  best  liniment  on  the  market."  Hutch- 
inson's Big  Head  Liniment  is  guaranteed  to  cure 
fistula,  poll  evil,  splint,  spavin,  sweeny,  ring-bone, 
scratches,  and  will  remove  wind  galls  and  sit- 
fasts.  Send  60c  in  stamps  for  bottle  by 'return 
mail;  satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refonded. 
Hutchinson  Medicine  Co.,  Texarkana,  Texas. 


 HOGS.  

FOR  SALE — SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINA  BOARS. 

B.  S.  Broun,  Lingle,  Wyo.  

ORION  CHERRY  KING  15TH  BOARS  OUT  OF 

Defender  sows  will  put  extra  dollars  in  your 
hog  lot.      The  price  is  right.    J.  O.  D.  Ranch, 

Aroya,  Colo.  

BLUE    HOGS — ACTUALLY    BLUE   IN  COLOR. 

large,  growthy  and  prolific.  Greatest  show  hog 
bred.    Mention  this  paper  for  discount.  The  Blue 

Hog  Breeding  Co.,  Wilmington,  Mass.  

FAMOUS   EDGEMOOR  DUROC  JERSEY  YEAR- 

ling  gilts,  average  400  pounds,  bred  to  cham- 
pion boar  for  spring  farrow;  also  open  spring  gilts 
of  exceptional  type.  The  results  of  many  years' 
careful  breeding.  W.  H.  Marshall,  Rt.  3,  Lit- 
tleton, Colo.    -  ,   


PET  STOCK  

BOSTON  TERRIERS  AND  COLLIE  PUPS — AUG. 
Voigt,  Fairburs-,  Neb. 


FARMS  AND  RANCHES 


SACRIFICING  34,  80  OR -120 — GEORGE  YVOR- 

tbam,  Worland,  YVyo.  ^  

WANTED — TO  HEAR  FROM  OWNER  OF  LAND 

for  sale.     O.  K.  Hawley,  Baldwin,  Wis.  

FARMS  WANTED — SEND  FULL  DESCRIPTION. 

Win.  R.  Hughes,  Middle  Granville,  N.  Y.  

WANTED — GOOD    PAPER   FOR   EQUITY  FINE 

improved  87.  George  Wrorthain,  Worland,  Wyo. 
GOOD  FARM  FOR  SALE— WILL  TAKE  SHEEP, 

cattle,  or  trade.     D.   G.   Hatch,  Swan  Lake, 

Idaho.  

WA NTED — TO  HEAR  FROM  OWNER  OF  GOOD 

ranch  for  sale.  State  cash  price,  full  partic- 
ulars. D.  F.  Bush,  Minneapolis.  Minn.  

FOR  RENT — KiO  ACRES  CULTIVATED  FARM; 

large  barn  and  good  chicken  houses.   Your  own 

terms.     Apply  Postmaster,  Mustang,  Colo.  

I  WANT~FABMS  AND~ LAND  FOR  CASH  BUY- 

ers;  will  deal  with  owners  only.    R.  A.  Mc- 

Nown,  334  Wilkinson  Bldg.,  Omaha,  Neb.  

FARM   WANTED — WANTED   TO   HEAR  FROM 

owner  of  a  farm  for  sale;  give  lowest  price,  and 
full  particulars.    L.  Jones,  Box  138,  Olney,  111. 
WA  NT  Kl  >— t6^IEAR~F1!0M~6w,NER  HAVING 

farm  for  sale;  give  praticulars  and  lowest  price. 
John  J.  Black,  33rd  Street,  Chippewa  Falls,  Wis. 
SELTTyOUR  PROPERTY  QUICKLY  FOR  CASH, 

no  matter  where  located.  Particulars  free. 
Real  Estate  Salesman  Co..  Dept.  11,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

SELL,  BITY  OR  EXCHANGE.  FARM  OR  CITY 
property,    quickly,   no   matter   where  located. 
Circular  "G"  tree.*  Farm  Sales  Bureau.  Barry.  111. 

DO  YOU  WANT  A  HOME  IN  A  RICH  VALLEY 
near  Spokane,  on  three  trans-continental  rail- 
roads? Where  soil  is  good,  rainfall  ample,  sum- 
mers cool,  winters  moderate.  The  kind  of  stump 
land  that  pays  to  clear,  where  a  farmer  with 
$1,500  can  hope  to  succeed.  Timothy  and  clover 
green  eight  months  in  year;  natural  dairy  country; 
land  cheap;  ten  yearly  payments  at  6  per  cent. 
Humbird  Lumber  Company,  Box  D,  Sandpoint, 
Idaho. 


RIO  GRANDE  VALLEY     TEXAS  IRRIGATED 
farms  grow  oranges,  corn,  alfalfa;  fine  climate; 
will     consider     exchanges.     Lingc-nbrink,  1454 

Puree  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  

STROUT'S  NEW  CATALOG — FARMS!  FARMS!! 

Far  ins!  1 1  Just  out— describing  in  detail  1,200 
poultty,  fruit,  truck,  stock,  dairy,  grain,  cotton 
and  general  farms;  farms  to  meet  your  require- 
ments — small  farms  near  big  cities — large  farms 
in  rich  agricultural  districts — farms  with  stock, 
tools,  seed,  equipment,  ready  to  produce  from 
date  of  possession — many  water-front  and  lake- 
side properties.  Several  pages  devoted  to  "Spe- 
cial Bargain"  farms — requiring  fljat  payments  of 
4500  and  less.  Whatever  you  may  want  at  a  price 
to  suit  you  The  helpful  coast-to-coast  service  of 
an  organization  operating  in  38  states  and  Cana- 
dian provinces  is  yours  for  the  asking.  Start 
right — get  this  big  illustrated  book — study  It— 
and  have  your  crops  in  for  Hie  growing  season. 
Write  for  free  copy  today.  Strout  Farm  Agency 
Inc.,  831BA  New  York  Life  Bldg.,  Kansas  City, 
Mo. 


HELP  WANTED 


RAILWAY   MAIL,   GOVT.   CLERKS   AND  CAR- 
riers;  experience  unnecessary.    Write  for  par- 
ticulars of  exams.    Mokane  Institute,  Dept.  A-20, 
Denver,  Colo. 

ALL   MEN — WOMEN,   OVER   17,    WILLING  TO 
accept  Government  positions,  $135  (traveling 
or  stationary >,  write  Mr.  Ozment,  131  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  immediately. 

HOME  STUDY  COURSES  IN  TYPEWRITING, 
Shorthand  and  Bookkeeping;  same  courses  we 
£eaeh  every  day.  Write  for  information  and  rates 
to  Stevens  Point  Business  College,  Stevens  Point, 
Wis.  _  

U.  S,  GOVERNMENT  POSITIONS  PAY  $92— $192 
month.  Steady,  no  lay-offs,  no  strikes;  sure 
pay,  short  hours,  pleasant  work,  paid  vacation. 
Common  education  sufficient.  Men — women  over 
17  eligible.  List  positions  obtainable — free. 
Write  today  sure.    Franklin  Institute,  Dept.  B124, 

Rochester,  N.  Y.  

BE  AN  AUTOMOTIVE  SPECL\TTST^LEARN 
automotive  electricity,  battery  work;  mechan- 
ical repairing;  welding,  carburetion,  etc.  Earn 
while  you  learn.  The  only  sc  hool  where  you  make 
money  while  learning.  Free  booklet.  Johnson's 
Automotive    Trades    School,    Electrical,  Median- 


teal,  729  Broadway,  Dept.  CO,  Denver,  Colo. 

SEEDS 

TESTED  FLAX'  SEED,   $7    PER   CWT.,  SACKS 
free.    M.  F.  Hopper,  Branson,  Colo. 

YELLOW  SWEET  CLOVER  SEED  AT  6c 
pound.     Chas.  Mahl,  Monte  Vista,  Colo. 

PER 

PRIZETAKER      ONION      PLANTS,  $1.50 
thousand,  postpaid.    C.  E.  Locke,  Mesilla, 

PER 
N.  M. 

ALFALFA  SEED,  95  PER  CENT  PURE,  $7  BU., 
sacks  free,  track,  Concordia.     Geo.  Bowman, 
Concordia,  Kan. 

SCARIFIED  SWEET  CLOVER  SEED,  8c  PER  LB. 

Sacks  and  sample  free.  Herman  Moeller,  Cavour, 
S.  Dak. 


PURE    PEDIGREED    GOVERNMENT  INDORSED 

broom  corn  seed.     Write  Fanning  Broom  Corn 

Seed  Co.,  Oakland,  111.  

LONG'S  "GARDEN  SECRETS"  (17.000  WORDS) 

free.      Delightfully    different;    mighty  helpful. 

Jesse  D.  Long,  Boulder,  Colo.  "  

LARGE    WHITE-BLOSSOMED    SWE"ET  CLOVER 

seed,  just  milled;  price  10c  per  lb.  plus  sacks. 
Elliott  Ranch,   Strasburg,  Colo. 
TRIANGLE  GRIMM  ALFALFA  SEED,  * 42.70  PER 

ewt.     Fields  state  inspected.     Sample  on  re- 
quest.    Triangle  Ranch,  Cottonwood,  S.  D. 
WHITE    BLOSSOM     SWEET     CLOVER  SEED, 

hulled  and  recleaned  $5  bushel,  and  unhulled 
$3  bushel;  sacks  nee.    Gus  Koch,  Hershey,  Neb. 

RED  RIVER  SEED  POTATOES.  EARLY  OHIOS, 
Irish    Cobblers;    Minnesota    grown,    $1.75  per 
bu.,  Nebraskas,  $1.50.     Henry  Korgan,  Hastings, 

Neb.  

SWEET  CLOVER  WHITE  BLOSSOM.  HULLED, 
State  test  98,  $10  per  ewt.,  delivered,  sacks 
returnable.     Order  from  this  ad.     L.  L.  Holm, 
Waubay,  S.  D.  

MARQUIS  SPRING  SEED  WHEAT  FOR  SALE— 

Champion  for  all  classes  at  International  Wheat 
Show.  Tests  64  lbs.  "to  the  bushel.  Average 
45  bushels  to  the  acre.    John  M.  Davis,  Watkins, 

Colo.  

ACME  RUST-PROOF  AMBER  DURUM — WEIGHS 

G3  pounds  per  bushel.  Cleaned  and  graded; 
$1.75   per  bushel,   including  sacks.     Edgar   Mc  - 

Fadden,  Webster,  S .  D.  

HOW"  TO  GRQW  HEAD  LETTUCE — INTER EST- 

ing",  helpful,  reliable,  4,500-word  folder  on 
growing  head  lettuce   commercially.    Copy  free. 

J.  D.  Long,  Boulder,  Colo.  •   

SCARIFIED~WHITE  B LOSSOM  SYVEEf~OLOVER 

seed,  $7.50  per  ewt.    Superior  to  medium  red 
for  hay  pasture  and  fertilizer.    Reference,  State 
Bank.     R.  H.  Lyman,  Verona,  N.  Dak. 
GUARANTEED  CLOVER,  S5  BUSHEL:  ALFALFA, 

$6;  Red  Clover,  $10;  Grim  Alfalfa.  $15;  Su- 
dan, $2;  Timothy,  $2.50;  Orchard  Grass,  $20 
ewt.;  sacks  free.  Reliable  Seeds,  Salina,  Kan.  * 
ALFALFA  SEED,  COMMON,   1  "<■  LB.:  GRIMM, 

40c  lb.;  all  highest  quality,  bright  as  gold,  free 
of  noxious  weeds;  guaranteed  99.5%  pure,  91% 
growth.    Samples  free.    Wm.  Uttermann,  Seeds- 

man.  Grand  Junction,  Colo.  

WE  DON'T  ONLY  DEAL  IN  SEEDS.  BUT  SELL 

the  gardeners  products — would  it  pay  us  to 
supply  him  with  poor  seeds — that  wouldn't  pay. 
would  it?  We  are  offering  you  the  same  seeds 
we  supply  Oie  gardener  with  whose  goods  we 
handle— —can't  we  supply  you  also?  The  Rocky 
Mountain  Seed  Co.,  Denver,  Colo. 


NURSERY  STOCK 

ASH  TREES  THAT  WILL  GROW.  $2  PER  HUN- 

dred.    Nick  J.  Gully,  Hankinson,  N.  D.  

LOGANBERRY       PLANTS  —  50,000  CHOICE 

plants;  unusual  low  price.    Harry  Lanum,  Rt. 

4,  Salem.  Ore.  

EVER-BEARING  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS;  VERY 

fine  plants,  priced  right.  Write  for  circular. 
Boulder  Strawberry  Gardens,  Route  2,  Box  113, 

Boulder,  Colo.  

EVERBEARING     STRAWBERRIES  —  GUARAN- 

teed,  thoroughbred,  pedigreed  plants  that  grow 
and  bear  fruit.  Free,  descriptive  circular,  price 
list  and  culture  directions.    J.  S.  DeHaas,  5573 

Pecos,  Denver,  Colo.   

QUALITY    FRUITS    AND   ORNAMENTALS  FOR 

Western  planters:  1922  Bargain  Catalogue  free. 
Satisfaction   guaranteed.      Hutchinson  Nurseries. 

Kearney,  Neb.  

TREES   AND  SEEDS — REDUCED    PRICES  ON 

our  quality  nursery  stocks  and  wholesale  plant- 
ers' prices:  "northern  grown  tested  garden,  flower 
and  field  seeds  at  low  prices;  send  today  for 
catalogue  full  of  valuable  information  on  culture 
of  plants.  Box  W,  Wichita  Nurseries  &  Seed 
Bouse,  Wichita,  San. 
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THE  CLARK  SEEDLING  STRAWBERRIES  HAVE 

made  Hood  River  famous  as  a  strawberry  grow- 
Ing  district.  Have  made  more  money  for  the 
growers  than  any  other  >trau  berry  grown  on  the 
Pacific'  Coast.  There  a  n  a  -on.  Oregon  Cham- 
pion GooM-berriet,  large  or  small  lot*.  Write  for 
prices.  W.  R.  Gibson  it  Son,  Rt.  2,  Hood  River, 
Oregon. 


U  MBER 


CEDAR  POSTS,    POLES,    PILING    AND  STUBS 
— Lengths  and  tizes  to  order.     Marsden  Red 
Cedar  Company,  Calder,  Idaho.  

FIR  LUMBER,  MILLWOK.K.  RED  CEDAR  SHIN- 
gle*,  fence  pouts,  from  mills  to  you.    Send  bill 
for   delivered     prices.      Lansdowii,    Box  90911, 
Everett,  Wash.  


MISCELLANEOUS 


SALVAGE  AND  SURPLUS  SALE  OF  ARMY 
goods.  Poet  Army  Store,  921  lhlh,  Denver. 
Write  for  price  list. 

CO  L  LECTI  ON's,  A  CCO  U  N  T  S,  NOTES,  CLAIMS 
collected  everywhere  on  commission;  no  col- 
lection,  no  pay.  Allen  Mercantile  Service,  200 
Lathrop  Bldg.,  Kansa-  City.  Mo. 
GUARANTEED  BETTER  BUTTER  WRAPPERS — 
100,  00c;  250,  S1.50;  500,  $2.50;  1,000, 
$4.25,  printed  to  order.  Home  Specialty  Co.,  Mid- 
dle-ton, Idaho. 

LET  US  TAN  YOUR  HIDE — COW  AND  HORSE 
hides  for  fur  coats  and  robes.  Cow  and  steer 
hides  into  harness  or  sole  leather.  Catalog  on 
request.  The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Co.,  Roches- 
ter,  N.  Y.  

MRS.  MARY  WOLFE  DARGIN,  LAND  ATTOR- 
ney,  18111  Stout  St.,  Denver,  ex-Register  U.  S. 
Land  Office,  Denver,  will  persona  11)  answer  your 
land  questions.  State  jour  question  plainly  "and 
enclose  ?1  for  reply. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  WHOLESALE  WEEKLY  PRICE 
lists;  it  will  keep  you  posteel  on  the  rock-bot- 
tom prices,  and  will  lielp  jou  save  from  25  to  40 
per  cent  on  your  supplies.  Stock  Growers  Whole- 
sale Supply  Co.,  1523  19th  St.,  P.  O.  Box  1442, 
Denver,  Colo. 

TAKE  A  REST  FROM  YOUR  WoKKIKs. — M'F.ND 
a  few  weeks  at  Clark's  Mineral  Springs,  Pueblej, 
Colo.  Colorado's  greatest  health  resort — enjoy 
the  Radium  Water  baths.  Oet  rid  of  your  rheu- 
matism, Bright's  disease,  diabetes,  kidney  trou- 
bles. Clark's  Springs  can  elo  it  for  you.  Pleas- 
ant rooms,  good  meals,  reasonable  rates.  Write 
for  information. 


 TOBACCO.  

CHOICE  TOBACCO — CHEWING,    20   TO  .':..; 

smoking.  10  to  20c  per  pound.  Milo  Allen, 
Downing.  Mo. 

FREE  SMOKING  TOBACCO — SMOKE  ON  US  — 
Write   for   free   sample.     Haw  esville   Tobae  <  •> 
Co.,  Hawesville,  Ky. 

HOMESPUN  CHEWING  OR  SMOKING  TOBACt '( » 
— 5  lbs.,  $1.25;  10  lbs.,  $2.50;  20  lbs.,  I4.50. 
Farmers  Union,   Mayfield.  Ky. 

BUY  YOUR  CIGARS  DIRECT;  50  LA  CALUMNAS 

prepaid,  $1.75.  Agents  wanted.  Havana 
Smokehouse,  Homeland,  Ga. 

TOBACCO— KENTUCKY'S  PRIDE,  EXTRA  FINE 
chewing,  10   lbs.,   $3.25.       Mild  smoking,  in 

lbs.,  $2.75.    Faimers'  Club,  Mayfield,  Ky.  

HOME-SPUN  TOBACCO — MILD   AND  MELLOW 
chewing  and  smoking;  5  lbs.,  $1.50;  15  lbs.. 
$3.7.').  Pigeon  Roost  Tobacco  Co.,  Sedalia,  Ky. 

TOBACCb — KENTU  KY     FINEST  HOME-SPUN. 

chewing,  10  lbs.  $3.10;  smoking,  10  lbs.  *2.*.0: 
20  lbs.,  $4.50.     Producers'  Exchange,  Mavfield, 

Ky;  

KENTUCKY    FINEST   NATURAL    LEAF  CHEW- 

ing  tobacco;  10  lbs.,  $3;  smoking,  10  lbs., 
$1.85;  20  lbs.,  $3.50.    Producers  Exchange,  Ma v- 

field,  Ky.  

LEAF   TOBACCO,    THREE   YEARS   OLD;  PAY 

for  tobacco  and  postage  when  received.  Chew- 
ing, 5  lbs.,  $1.50;  smoking,  0  lbs.,  $1.  Farmeis 
Grange  No.   71,  Haweeville,  Ky. 
TOBACCO — KENTUCKY  HOMESPUN  NATURAL 

red  leaf  chew  No.  1.  T>  lbs.  $1.75;  10  lbs, 
$3;  No.  1  smoking,  5  lbs.,  $1.25;  10  Ebs.,  $2.50. 
No.  2  smoking,  5  lbs.,.  $1.10;  10  lbs.,  $2.  Guar- 
antee satisfaction;  postpaid.  C.  C  Cruse,  Duke- 
dam,  Tenn.     Rt  2.   

KENTUCKY'  LEAF  TOBACCO — 3  YEARS  OLD, 

nature  cured.  Don't  send  a  penny,  pay  for  to- 
bacco and  postal  on  arrival.  Extra  fine  quality 
chewing  or  smoking.  10  lbs.  $3;  medium  quality 
smoking.  10  lbs.  SI. 2 5.  Farmers'  Union,  D22*, 
Hawesville,  Ky. 


 INVENTIONS.   

INVENTIONS   WANTED — CASH    OR  ROYALTY 
for  ideas.    Adam  Fisher  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  204, 

St.  Lo\:is,  Mo.  

RECORD  YOUR  INVENTION — SEND  FOR  FREE 
"Inventor's  Handbook."  Send  sketch  or  model 
for  free  opinion  as  to  patentability.  G.  E.  Feeney 
&  Co..  27-421.  LeDroit  Bldg-  Washington.  D.  C. 
PATENTS — BOOKLET  FREE.  HIGHEST  REF- 
eren.es.  Best  results.  Promptness  assured. 
Send  model  or  drawing  for  examination  and  opin- 
ion. Watson  E.  Coleman,  Patent  Attorney,  624 
F  St..  Washington.  D.  C.  " 


 TIRES.  

FORD   TIRES,   $6.50 — EXAMINE   AT  OUR  Ex- 
pense.   Catalog  free.     Kiernan  <fc  Co.,  White- 
water, Wis. 

BIG  MONEY  IN  THE  TIRE  PROTECTOR  MAN- 
ufaeturing   business.      Write   for  particulars. 

Tire  Protec  tor  Mfg.  Co..  Tulsa.  Okla.  

"EYE-TIME" — YOUR  SERVICE  STATION  FOR 
broken  spectacles,  watches  and  clocks;  half 
price  during  March  and  April  if  this  ad  is  en- 
closed in  package.  Former  R.  R.  watch  inspector 
in  charge.  Watchmakers,  Opticians.  Jewelers,  719 
Santa  Fe  Drive.  Denver,  Colo. 


 HONEY.  

HONEY — PURE  EXTRACTED.  10  LBS.  ?2.  PRE- 
paid  insitle  600  miles.    J.  P.  Lindahl,  Oreelev, 

Colo.  

"THEBESTO  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  HONEY," 
none  better;  satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money 
back;  five-pound  can,  postpaid  $1.50.  Send  re- 
mittance with  order.  Write  for  price  on  large 
quantities.  The  Colorado  Honey  Producers  Asso- 
ciation, Denver,  Colo.   


90  Per  Cent  From 
Western  Farm  Life 

We  get  better  results  from  our  ad  in 
ern  Farm  .Life  than  aU  the  rest  of  our  adver 
tising   combined.     Nine-tenths   of  our  orders 
were  from  our  ad  in  Western  Farm  Life. — 
RIVERSIDE  POULTRY  FARM.  La.Tui  Colo. 
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WESTERN 


FARM  LIFE 


March  15,  1922. 


Denver  Newspapers 
Fit  for  the  Home 


The 

Rocky  Mountain  News 

Denver's  Only  Morning  Daily 

The 

Denver  Times 

A  Reliable  Evening  Paper 

You  farmers  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  region  know  these  two 
papers,  and  we  want  each  and  every  one  of  you  to  read  one  or 
the  other  of  them.  We  are  making  a  special  limited  offer  good 
for  15  days  from  the  date  on  the  coupon  below. 


Our  FREE  Offer 
to  Farmers 

If  within  the  next  fifteen  days  you  send  us  your  subscrip- 
tion for  six  months,  with  the  remittance,  we  will  make  you  a 
present  of  a  full-colored  3-sheet  auto  route  map,  showing  on  one 
sheet  in  detail  all  auto  and  railroad  routes  and  towns  in  Colo- 
rado. On  another  sheet  a.  map  of  the  United  States,  and  on  the 
third  sheet  a  world  map  and  map  of  Central  Europe.  On  the 
back  of  each  sheet  is  shown  latest  census  figures. 

Sheets  are  36  inches  in  length  by  30  inches  top  to  bottom, 
metal  bound  at  top  with  hangers.  This  map  will  be  mailed  you 
free  by  parcel  post  the  day  your  subscription  is  received. 


USE  THE  COUPON  BELOW  AND  SPECIFY 
WHICH  PAPER  YOU  DESIRE. 


W.  F.L.  3-10-22. 


.1922. 


THE  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  NEWS,  Denver,  Colo.: 
THE  DENVER  TIMES,  Denver,  Colo.: 

Enclosed  find  $  for  which  you  may  send  me  The  Rocky 

Mountain  News  (with)  (without)  Sunday,  for  six  months,  or 

The  Denver  Times  (with)  (without)  Sunday  News  for  six  months. 


NAME 


RURAL.  ROUTE   „   BOX  No.. 

TOWN    STATE  


HtBHMUI'TION  RATIO*  IIV  MAIL. 

NEWH — Dally  and  Sunday  6  months, 

NEWS — Dally  without  Hunday   «  months, 

'I  I MES — Dally  with  Sunday   6  months, 

TIMES — Dally  without  Sunday   6  months, 


14.00;  1  year 
3.00;  1  year 
1 
1 


f3.no ; 
|2.40; 


V'-:ir, 
year, 


IR.00 
16.00 
17.00 
14.70 


Tenant-  Farming  Increases. 

Tenant  farming  in  the  United  States 
is  growing  faster  than  census  figures 
on  the  lumber  of  farms  would  indicate, 
says  Dr.  C.  L.  Stewart,  economist  in 
land  economics  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  The  increase 
in  acres  rented,  since  1910,  has  been  20 
per  cent,  as  compared  with  an  increase 
of  14  per  cent  for  the  preceding  decade, 
and  the  increase  in  value  of  land  rented 
has  been  111  per  cent,  as  against  135, 
while  the  increase  in  number  of  farms 
rented  has  been  but  4  per  cent,  as 
against  16  for  the  ten  years  1900  to 
1910. 

"In  most  sections  farms  operated  by 
tenants  differ  in  size  and  value  from 
those  operated  by  owners,"  said  Dr. 
Stewart.  "Moreover,  there  are  large 
areas  of  rented  land  farmed  by  so-called 
'part  owners' — men  who  own  farms  and 
rent  additional  land.  This  land  is  not 
accounted  for  in  figures  for  tenant 
farms.  In  1920  this  part-owner  tenancy 
involved  89,000,0110  acres,  which  added 
to  the  265,000,000  acres  .reported  in  ten- 
ant farms,  swells  the  total  of  rented 
land  to  354,000,000  acres,  and  the  val- 
uation from  $24,000,000  to  about  $28,- 
000,000  in  1920. 

"On  this  basis  renters  operated  37  per 
cent  of  the  farm  lands  of  the  United 
States  in  1920,  representing  42  per  cent 
of  the  improved  farm  acreage  and  44 
per  cent  of  the  total  valuation  of  the 
land,  both  improved  and  unimproved." 

The  vastness  of  the  area  of  farm 
lands  under  lease,  and  the  seriousness 
of  the  problem  of  farm  tenancy,  are 
emphasized  when  it  is  pointed  out  that, 
if  all  the  half  billion  dollars  made  avail- 
able to  borrowers  through  the  Federal 
Farm  Loan  system  during  the  past  five 
years  had  been  used  to  finance  tenants 
in  buying  farms  instead  of  the  5  per 
cent  actually  thus  used,  it  would  have 
covered  with  first  mortgages  less  than 
5  per  cent  of  the  $28,000,000  worth  of 
land  now  operated  by  tenants. 


Need  More  Brood  Sows  and  Pigs 
On  Our  Farms. 

(Continued  from  Page  11.) 
raising  pigs.  Some  one  has  said, 
"Hitch  your  wagon  to  a  star,"  but  the 
farmer  who  forgot  all  about  the  stars 
the  past  three  years  and  hitched  his 
wagon  to  hogs  is  on  the  right  side  of 
the  ledger  and  has  bright  prospects  for 
the  future. — Earl  A.  Riggs,  Weld  coun- 
ty, Colo. 


Pork  From  Sweet  Clover  Pasture. 

THIRD  TRIZE  LETTER. 
Starting  with  four  bred  sows  in  1920 
my  gross  returns  for  the  first  season 
for  ten  shoats  sold,  three  of  the  orig- 
inal sows  and  four  butchered  and  sold, 
was  $429.50,  and  we  butchered  three  for 
our  use,  dressing  200  pounds  each.  I 
had  one  of  the  original  sows  left  and 
seven  of  the  gilts  for  breeding.  I  bought 
these  sows  in  April  and  they  did  not 
farrow  until  June  and  July.  They  were 
too  fat,  but  it  was  hard  to  find  sows 
that  suited  me.  When  I  got  them  home 
I  turned  them  out  on  160  acres  of  creek 
bottom  sweet  clover  pasture  without 
grain  and  made  them  rustle  like  range 
cows.  Two  or  three  weeks  before  they 
were  due  to  farrow  I  began  giving  them 
two  or  three  ears  of  corn  apiece.  This 
treatment  reduced  them  seventy-five  or 
one  hundred  pounds  apiece  in  weight 
and  brought  them  to  farrowing  about 
right. 

Sows  Too  Fat. 

The  four  sows  farrowed  only  twenty- 
four  pigs.  I  attributed  the  small  litters 
to  their  being  too  fat  at  breeding  time 
and  to  its  being  their  first  litters.  I 
sold  ten  shoats  to  a  neighbor  at  14 
cents  a  pound  when  they  averaged  140 
pounds  a  piece,  receiving  $196.  Seven 
of  the  best  gilts  were  retained  for  breed- 
ing. They  now  weigh  300  pounds  apiece. 
One  shoat  was  butchered,  dressing  200 
pounds,  and  turned  on  a  doctor's  bill 
of  $28.  Three  others  were  butchered 
and  sold  to  pay  a  grocery  bill.  They 
brought  13%  cents  a  pound,  averaging 
$23.50  apiece.  In  September  I  sold 
three  of  the  original  brood  sows,  aver- 
aging 375  pounds  in  weight,  at  12  cents 
a  pound  ,or  $45  apiece.  This  left  me 
the  one  original  sow  and  the  seven  gilts 
which  I  still  have.  I  figured  that  de- 
ducting the  $90  I  paid  for  these  gilts,  I 
had  a  net  cash  return  of  f 889.50,  not 
counting  the  feed  and  labor.  I  could 
not  count  the  crop  much,  for  it  was 
frost-bitten  and  could  not  have  been 
sold  on  the  market. 

Bank  House  Warm  in  Winter. 

Much  of  my  success  in  raising  hogs 
is  due  to  good  housing.  I  put  each  sow 
in  a  houso  by  herself  at  farrowing  time 


The  house  I  have  is  dug  in  the  side  of  a 
bank  three  feet  high.  Each  pen  is  six 
feet  wide  and  ten  feet  long.  A  fence 
post  supports  the  middle  of  the  roof 
which  is  covered  with  dirt.  This  makes 
it  as  warm  as  a  cellar  in  winter  and  as 
cool  as  one  in  summer.  I  always  build 
on  bank  facing  the  south,  so  that  they 
can  get  the  sunlight  all  day  long  and 
when  the  noi'th  wind  blows  they  never 
get  chilled.  I  have  had  pigs  come  when 
it  was  12  degrees  below  zero  and  not 
lost  a  pig.  During  the  day  the  pigs 
are  out,  as  it  is  not  good  for  them  to 
be  shut  in  a  close  pen  all  day.  I  let 
them  have  the  run  of  160  acres  all  the 
time.  A  brood  sow  needs  plenty  of  ex- 
ercise. I  wean  the  pigs  when  they  are 
six  weeks  or  seven  weeks  old  and  try  to 
have  all  the  sows  farrow  at  the  same 
time,  as  it  is  not  so  hard  to  take  care 
of  them  when  I  wean  the  pigs.  I  just 
give  them  water  and  dry  oats  on  the 
ground  where  it  is  clean.  The  pigs  are 
fed  all  the  corn  they  can  eat  and  in  a 
week's  time  the  old  sows  can  be  turned 
back  in  the  pasture  with  the  pigs  and 
not  a  pig  will  go  near  its  mother. 

I  feed  the  sow  only  two  or  three  ears 
of  com  twenty-four  hours  after  the 
pigs  have  come,  and  give  water  with 
the  chill  taken  off.  I  gradually  increase 
the  feed  to  a  full  feed  by  the  end  of  a 
month.  After  that  there  is  no  danger 
for  six  or  eight  pigs  will  take  all  the 
milk  a  sow  wilT  produce.  Encourage 
the  pigs  to  eat  as  soon  as  possible. 
There  is  no  better  feed  for  them  than 
soaked  corn,  ground  oats  or  barley 
made  into  a  swill,  and  fed  sweet.  If 
swill  becomes  sour  add  a  little  baking 
soda.  Do  not  feed  pigs  more  than  they 
will  clean  up.  There  is  nothing  that 
will  beat  ear  corn  and  water  for  fat- 
tening. 

Provide  Shade  in  Summer. 

In  the  fall  of  the  year  when  I  start  to 
fatten,  I  feed  in  a  grove  of  cottonwood 
trees.  A  ditch  runs  through  the  grove 
and  they  have  plenty  of  clean  running 
water.  If  I  did  not  have  the  grove  I 
would  fix  a  shade  of  boards.  By  all 
means  keep  clean  water  in  the  troughs 
all  the  time.  They  should  be  fed  at  reg- 
ular hours.  A  hog  is  a  clean  animal  and 
will  not  lie  down  in  filth  if  he  can 
help  it. 

An  A-shaped  cot  makes  a  good  far- 
rowing house.  The  angle  of  the  roof 
at  the  bottom  prevents  the  little  pigs 
from  getting  mashed  when  the  old  sow 
lies  down.  I  dig  a  little  trench  in  the 
floor  around  the  outside  and  when  the 
sow  lies  down  agdinst  the  wall  a  pig 
caught  at  her  back  will  be  squeezed 
into  this  trench  and  not  be  injured. 

I  now  have  eighty  pigs  farrowed  in 
December  and  January  from  eight  sows 
I  had  last  year,  and  six  gilts.  The  four- 
teen  had  eighty-five  pigs,  but  I  sold 
three  and  lost  two  from  their  all  crowd- 
ing into  the  same  pen  one  night.  Be 
sure  and  shut  the  sows  and  litters  up 
by  themselves  when  the  pigs  are  little. 
If  you  let  two  or  more*  sows  pile  up  you 
will  find  dead  pigs  in  the  morning. 

Be  kind  to  your  brood  sows;  pet 
them,  and  talk  to  them  so  that  you  can 
get  in  with  them  when  they  are  far- 
rowing. I  have  never  had  a  sow  that 
I  was  afraid  of.  I  can  pick  up  their 
pigs  and  one  cannot  do  this  with  a  sow 
if  he  is  not  on  good  terms  with  her. 

My  boar  is  a  purebred  Duroc  Jersey 
weighing  when  in  breeding  condition 
between  650  and  700  pounds.  I  have  the 
winter  pigs  all  weaned  and  the  sows 
rebred  for  April  pigs. 

Last  December  I  sold  my  spring 
shoats,  thirty-five  head,  when  the  mar- 
ket was  low,  getting  $320  for  them. 
They  weighed  around  130  pounds  apiece. 
My  winter  pigs  now  weigh  from  forty 
to  sixty  pounds  apnece.  I  am  feeding 
them  corn  and  wheat  and  expect  to 
make  them  weigh  160  to  175  pounds 
apiece  by  July  1.  It  will  be  three  or 
four  months  before  the  spring  pigs  will 
bo  going  to  market  and  I  expect  to  ^jit 
a  good  market  for  these  winter  pffcs. 
— Ben  E.  Johnson,  Morgan  county,  Colo. 


Winners  of  Prizes  in  Contest. 
We  wish  to  express  our  appreciation 
of  the  response  to  our  offer  for  letters 
telling  of  experiences  in  hog  raising. 
The  first  prize  of  $5  goes  to  Hilton  A. 
Smith,  Morgan  county,  Colo.;  second 
prize  of  $2  to  Earl  A.  Riggs  of  Weld 
county;  third  prize  of  $1  to  Ben  E. 
.Johnson,  Morgan  county;  fourth  prize 
of  $1  to  Glen  Middagh,  Saguache  coun- 
ty; anil  fifth  prize  of  $1  to  B.  S.  Brown, 
Wyoming.  The  following  are  given  hon- 
orable mention:  A.  L.  Mason,  Wash- 
ington county,  Colo.;  W.  P.  Harp,  Weld 
county,  Colo.,  and  Wm.  B.  Hathaway, 
Garfield  county,  Colo. 


Man  works  for  money.  If  he  saves, 
money  will  work  for  him. 


March  15,  1922. 
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TARX 

SOLIDIFIED  COAL  TAR  ' 


Tanc  19  a 

money  saver  for 
every  user  of  dips  and 
disinfectants.  Just  drop  one  _ 
small  cube  in  a  Ballon  of  water, 
and  you  have  one  callon  of  the  best 
dipping  and  disinfecting  solution. 
You  pay  not  hing  for  bottles,  barrels  or  , 
cans,  nothing  for  waste  or  breakage  or 
leakage.  No  freight  on  factory  water 
which  you  can  just  as  well  add  at  home. 
Easily  Shipped  Anywhere 

by  Parcel  Pott.  Takes  op  small  space.  Will  not 
fraas.   Keep*  iudefinitcly.    Won't  lose  Its 
strencth.  Makes  any  atrerutth  solution  yoo 
need. Tar*  positively  destroys  lice,  ticks 
and  other  vermin. 

Comes  in  6  lb.  package  divided  Into  160 
robes— enough  to  make  150  gallons  of 
strong  eohjtion.  Ask  your  tiroffuist  for 
Tara  or  write  for  Free  Book  and  ~ 
inonty -saving  prices.  Apt  s.  wanted 

TARX  CHEMICAL  CO.  _  O) 
Dept.  13 
Peoples  Gat  BMf , 
Chicago  r 


A  Better 
Disinfectant 
and 

DIP 

in  a  Handier 
Form 


0 


A  40  Lb. 

PACKAGE 
MAKFS 
1200 

GALLONS 


KSSS-lvfelotte 


Reduced  22% 


Melotte,  manufacturer  of  the 
greatest  cream  separator  the 
world  has  ever  known,  an-* 
nounces  a  sweeping  reduction 
In  prices.  Take  advantage  of 
this  condition  while  It  lasts. 
Boy  dow  and  lave  money. 

Self  Balancing  Bowl 

The  Melotte  bowl  Is  self -bal- 
ancing. Positively  cannot 
get  out  of  balance,  therefore 
cannot  vibrate.  Can'tTetoix 
cream  with  milk.  Buna  bo 
cosily,  bowl  epmo  £5  minute* 
after  yoo  atop  cranking  un- 
less you  apply  brake.  Noother 
separator  needs  a  brake.  Bowl 
chamber  is  porcelain  lined. 

Catalog  FREE! 

Write  for  new  Melotte  cata- 
log containing  full  descrip- 
tion of  this  wonderful 
cream  separator  and  the 
story  of  M.  Jules  Melotte, 
its  inventor. 
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after  30  Days 

FreeTna 


£0  days' free  rrisl— then,  if  satisfied,  only  $7.S0  and  a 
few  easy  payments— AND— the  wonderful  Belgium 
Melotte  Separator  is  YOURS.  Don't  boy  any 
separator  until  yoo  have  found  out  all  yoo  can 
about  the  Melotte  and  details  of  oar  16-year  guar- 
antee which  is  infinitely  stronger  than  any  separa- 
tor guarantee    Write  TODAY. 

ThelWelotteSeparator.H.B.Baoron.U.S.MgT. 

Dept.  3383,  2843  W.  19th  St.,  Chicago,  III. 
Dept.  3383.   2445  Prince  St.,  Berkeley,  Calif. 
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95  Jhn&tican, 

Upward  CREAM 

SEPARATOR 


On  trial.  Easy  running,  easily  cleaned 
Skims  warm  or  cold  milk.  Different 
from  picture  which  shows  larger  ca- 
pacity machines.  Get  our  plan  of  easy 

MONTHLY  PAYMENTS 

and  handsome  free  catalog.  Whether 
dairy  is  large  or  small,  write  today. 
AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 

Box  7100  Bainbridge,  H.  Y. 


Color  Your  Butter 


"Dandelion  Butter  Color"  Gives  That 
Golden  June  Shade  and  Costs 
Really  Nothing.  Read! 

Before  churning  add  one-half  tea- 
spoonful  to  each  gallon  of  cream 
and  out  of  your  churn  comes  butter  of 
Golden  June  shade  t»  bring  you  top 
prices.  "Dandelion  Butter  Color"  costs 
nothing  because  each  ounce  used  adds 
ounce  of  weight  to  butter.  Large  bottles 
cost  only  35  cents  at  drug  or  grocery 
stores.  Purely  vegetable,  harmless, 
meets  all  State  and  National  food  laws. 
Used  for  50  years  by  all  large  cream- 
eries. Doesn't  color  buttermilk.  Ab- 
solutely tasteless. 

Wells  &  Richardson  Co.,  Burlington,  Vt. 


Dairying  and  Hog  Raising 

All  letters  regarding  commercial  and  technical  features  of  dairy  farming 
and  hot;  production  promptly  answered.  Address  all  communications  to 
Dairy  Department,  Western  Farm  Life,  Denver,  Colorado. 


Prosperity  Brought  by  Purebreds. 

Five  hundred  replies  to  a  series  of 
questions  on  the  utility  value  of  pure- 
bred livestock  have  been  received  by  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
The  questions  were  sent  to  progressive 
farmers  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and 
they  are  almost  unanimous  in  praising 
the  purebred  as  the  fount  from  which 
the  stream  of  prosperity  flows.  The  wri- 
ters of  these  letters,  all  of  whom  have 
taken  the  pledge  in  the  "Better  Sires — 
Better  Stock"  campaign,  place  varying 
values  on  the  purebred  as  compared 
with  the  grade  and  the  scrub,  but  near- 
ly all  of  them  agree  in  spirit  with  the 
Nebraska  farmer  who  wrote  as  fol- 
lows: 

"I  deBire  to  thank  the  originator  of 
this  questionnaire,  for  he  has  struck  the 
keynote  of  better  livestock.  A  pure- 
bred is  either  better  for  utility  purposes 
or  not,  and  since  it  always  costs  more 
than  one  of  mixed  breeding  it  should 
return  more  in  competition. 

"The  'boss'  of  this  farm  is  not  blessed 
with  a  large  family  nor  an  overplus  of 
muscular  force,  therefore  everything 
must  pay  its  way.  We  first  saw  the  light 
with  purebred  Wyandotte  chickens — 
found  we  had  more  uniform  birds,  more 
eggs,  and  a  better  market.  Then  wife 
began  to  keep  books  on  our  grade  cows, 
and  I  discovered  that  I  had  been  cham- 
bermaid for  a  bunch  of  star  boarders. 
So  we  bought  a  few  purebred  heifers 
(always  had  purebred  males)  and  start- 
ed without  any  idea  of  ever  selling 
breeding  stock — just  to  have  good  milk- 
ers and  sell  the  calves  as  baby  beef. 
Well,  the  neighbors  liked  the  purebreds 
better,  and  they  came  and  bought  the 
surplus;  still  doing  it. 

"Notice  we  stress  utility.  If  the  ped- 
igree is  fancy,  all  well  and  good;  but 
the  individual  must  make  good  on  the 
utility  basis.  Foundation  stock  has  gone 
to  four  adjoining  states  and  to  most  of 
the  counties  lying  close  without  expen- 
sive advertising  or  public  sale.  Com- 
mon stock  and  culls  are  never  priced  as 
breeding  stock." 

Another  farmer  from  the  same  part 
of  the  country  writes  an  inspiring  story 
in  a  few  simple  words.   He  says: 

"I  am  much  pleased  to  add  my  little 
to  your  work,  but  it  appears  it  is  hard 
to  get  some  farmers  to  realize  the  ad- 
vantage of  purebred  stock  and  modern 
equipment.  I  will  just  say  that  my  wife 
and  I  started  26  years  ago  on  a  rented 
farm  with  a  very  little  property  and 
some  debt.  We  now  have  one  of  the 
finest  flocks  of  Leghorns,  the  best  herd 
of  Jerseys  in  this  part  of  the  state,  and 
240  acres  of  valley  land  with  modern 
improvements.  We  never  fell  heir  to 
any  money,  but  lay  our  success  to  the 
keeping  of  purebred  stock  and  giving 
it  the  right  care.  People  in  our  town 
buy  our  milk  at  10  cents  a  quart  and 
want  more.  We  now  have  45  Jerseys, 
1,000  Leghorns,  and  100  Duroc  hogs,  all 
purebreds.    I  am  your  friend." 

Almost  without  exception  farmers 
who  raise  purebred  animals  make  state- 
ments of  this  sort.  They  are  through 
with  the  scrub  forever. 


Eradicating  Livestock  Diseases. 

Tuberculosis,  the  worst  enemy  of  the 
livestock  industry,  is  now  definitely 
slated  for  ultimate  eradication,  the  plan 
of  attack  having  been  already  laid  out 
and  successfully  demonstrated  by  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. The  success  of  the  different  phases 
of  the  plan  and  figures  showing  the  pro- 
gress made  are  given  in  the  annual  re- 
port of  the  bureau,  recently  issued.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  campaign,  which 
began  four  years  ago,  most  of  the  work 
was  devoted  to  cleaning  up  and  accred- 
iting individual  herds,  but  now  that 
sentiment  has  been  sufficiently  aroused, 
definite  areas  in  various  states  are  be- 
ing freed  of  the  plague,  and  it  is  shown 
that  its  eradication  is  as  feasible  as  the 
cleaning  out  of  the  cattle  tick  in  the 
Southern  states. 

Although  unfortunate  entanglements 
with  political  issues  have  delayed  the 
work  in  some  localities,  the  territory 
relieved  from  the  grip  of  the  tick  has 
been  increasing  gradually,  and  the  time 
is  not  far  distant  when  this  enemy  of 
the  livestock  industry  will  no  longer  be 
a  factor  in  the  cost  of  meat  and  milk 
production.  More  than  32,000  square 
miles  were  released  from  quarantine 


during  the  year,  and  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fight  in  1906  more  than 
500,000  square  miles  have  been  freed, 
which  is  better  than  70  per  cent  of  the 
original  ticky  area. 

The-  elimination  of  hog  cholera,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  considered  a  remote 
possibility,  but  the  bureau  reminds 
swine  growers  that  they  may  reduce 
their  losses  to  a  negligible  amount  by 
precautionary  measures,  including  the 
serum  treatment.  There  are  a  number 
of  other  livestock  diseases  of  a  serious 
nature  that  continually  threaten  to  in- 
vade the  flocks  and  herds  of  this  coun- 
try, but  during  the  year  none  of  them 
passed  the  guard  maintained  by  the 
bureau  at  all  ports  and  along  the  bor- 
ders. Foot  and  mouth  disease  in  west- 
ern Europe  and  rinderpest  in  the  Philip- 
pines are  among  the  most  imminent 
dangers  to  our  livestock. 


Livestock  Farming  Fundamental. 

Livestock  farming  is  a  more  compli- 
cated type  of  farming  than  simple  crop 
farming,  but  for  that  very  reason  it 
offers  greater  opportunities  for  the  use 
of  individual  ability.  The  dairyman  who 
converts  his  farm  feeds  into  milk  and 
butterfat  before  putting  them  on  the 
market  is  selling  more  skilled  labor 
than  the  man  who  simply  produces  the 
feeds.  There  is  always  less  competition 
in  skilled  labor  production  and  as  a  rule 
the  selling  of  finished  animal  products 
brings  a  larger  return  for  the  labor  in- 
volved than  selling  the  raw  material 
from  which  the  milk,  butter,  eggs,  or 
meat,  are  produced. 

There  are  ups  and  downs  in  the  live- 
stock business,  but  the  ones  who  suffer 
most  by  the  downward  trends  are  those 
who  have  not  fully  mastered  the  details 
of  successful  livestock  farming.  They 
are  the  ones  who  go  in  and  out,  always 
in  the  hope  to  be  in  when  profits  are  at 
the  maxim im,  and  out  when  margins  of 
profit  are  narrow,  but  usually  getting  in 
when  stock  is  high  and  out  when  it  is 
low.  The  in-an-out  game  does  not  pay 
in  livestock  fanning.  There  will  be  pe- 
riods when  the  size  of  the  livestock 
business  must  be  varied  to  keep  in  line 
with  existing  conditions,  but  the  true 
livestock  man  never  gets  out  entirely. 


Imported  Dairy  Cows  Make  Good. 
Dairymen  of  Saguache  county  are 
very  well  pleased  with  the  dairy  cows 
brought  in  through  the  activity  of  the 
county  farm  bureau.  Of  ten  head  which 
have  freshened  all  are  producing  at 
least  four  gallons  of  milk  a  day.  Five, 
which  are  being  fed  silage,  are  giving 
five  gallons  a  day.  C.  E.  Gibson,  who 
brought  in  eleven  and  purchased  two 
others  locally,  is  getting  forty  gallons 
of  milk  a  day  and  figures  that  his  cows 
are  bringing  him  a  net  profit  of  $60  a 
month.  He  is  getting  only  26c  a  pound 
for  butterfat  and  allows  7c  a  gallon  for 
the  skim  milk  as  hog  feed.  It  will  not 
take  long  to  pay  for  these  cows  he 
brought  in.  J.  H.  Rodman  and  W.  M. 
Middagh  are  milking  four  or  five  of  the 
cows  each  and  report  satisfactory  re- 
sults. The  next  step  will  be  to  get  the 
new  cows  bred  to  good  purebred  bulls 
with  heavy  production  records  behind 
them.  The  farm  bureau  plans  to  do 
some  butterfat  testing  the  coming  sum- 
mer. Already  some  of  the  men  are 
keeping  records  on  the  milk  production. 

More  Cows  and  Sows  orf  Farms. 

Marketing  gi-ain  and  farm  grown  feed 
on  foot  or  in  the  form  of  concentrated 
livestock  products  is  the  essence  of 
mixed  or  diversified  farming.  It  is  a 
far  safer  type  of  farming  than  single- 
crop  farming  of  any  kind.  It  causes  us 
to  pause  and  consider  when  we  note 
that  a  200-pound  hog,  a  can  of  cream, 
or  a  case  of  eggs,  will  bring  as  much 
money  as  an  acre  of  dry  land  wheat  or 
corn.  Why  not  market  some  of  this 
grain  or  at  least  the  less  marketable  of 
it  through  the  livestock,  thinks  the  man 
who  is  studying  the  problem.  There  is 
a  place  on  every  Colorado  farm  for  a 
few  good  cows  and  some  good  hogs, 
says  D.  A.  Jay  in  "Through  the  Leaves." 
And  the  emphasis  should  be  on  the 
good,  for  the  kind  of  livestock  kept  is 
an  important  factor  in  economic  produc- 
tion. There  is  always  waste  grain  even 
when  prices  are  high,  which  can  be  con- 
verted into  salable  products  through  the 
cow  and  as  pork. 

"In  my  observation  over  the  state," 


You  pay  for  a 

De  Laval 

whether  you  buy  one 
or  not 

If  you  are  using  a  worn- 
out,  inferior  cream  separa- 
tor, or  skimming  cream  by 
hand,  you  are  surely  wast- 
ing enough  cream  to  pay 
for  a  De  Laval  in  a  short 
time. 

The  selection  of  a  cream  sep- 
arator is  more  important  than 
that  of  any  other  machine  on  the 
farm,  for  none  other  can  either 
save  or  waste  so  much,  twice  a 
day,  365  days  a  year. 

A  De  Laval  Separator  will: 

— Skim  cleaner  for  many  more 
years  than  any  other; 

— Skim  milk  clean  at  lower 
temperature  than  any  other  sep- 
arator; 

— Deliver  a  higher  testing 
cream,  which  is  more  acceptable 
to  the  creamery,  and  easier  and 
less  costly  to  ship, 

— And  deliver  a  cream  which 
will  make  better  butter. 

Mechanically  a  De  Laval  Sep- 
arator is  the  best  that  fine  ma- 
terials and  skilled  workmanship 
can  make. 

— It  lasts  longer  than  any 
other  separator,  many  giving 
good  service  for  15  to  20  years. 

— It  is  easier  to  turn. 

— It  is  easier  to  clean. 

— It  is  so  simple  that  one  tool 
will  set  it  up  or  take  it  down. 

— It  has  the  most  perfect  lu- 
bricating system. 

Do  not  be  deceived  by  separa- 
tors which  are  claimed  to  be 
"just  as  good  and  cost  less." 
When  you  consider  its  greater 
savings,  greater  reliability,  long- 
er life,  the  extra  time  it  saves, 
and  the  greater  satisfaction  it 
gives,  the  De  Laval  is,  in  the 
end,  by  far  the  most  economical 
cream  separator  made. 

Even  if  you  have  only  two 
cows  it  will  pay  you  to  have  a 
De  Laval.  One  can  be  bought  on 
such  easy  terms  that  it  will  pay 
for  itself  in  less  than  a  year. 
Why  not  see  your  De  Laval 
agent  at  once  or  write  us  for 
full  information? 

-  The  — 

De  Laval  Separator  Co. 

\rvr  York  Chicago 
16T.  Ilroadiray        29  K  MadUoa  St. 
San  Franrinro 
01  Beale  St. 

Sooner  or  later  you  will  use  a 

De  Laval 

Cream  Separator  and  Milker 
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says  Mr.  Jay,  "I  was  surprised  to  find 
the  number  of  farms  with  no  hogs. 
True,  certain  sections  of  Colorado  can 
never  be  used  for  anything  but  grazing, 
and  cattle  and  sheep  will  predominate. 
But  the  cow  and  sow  on  our  grain  farms 
is  a  factor  not  to  be  overlooked.  A  few 
good  cows,  bred  to  freshen  in  the  fall, 
work  into  a  diversified  program  of 
farming  very  satisfactorily.  During 
the  summer  months,  the  farmer  is  busy 
with  the  grain  crops.  These  crops  must 
i)e  planted,  cultivated  and  harvested. 
Milk  cows  are  liable  to  be  neglected, 
but  if  bred  to  freshen  after  the  rush  of 
the  season's  work,  their  big  flow  of  milk 
is  produced  when  the  price  of  butterfat 
is  at  its  peak.  This  is  a  more  slack  pe- 
riod of  the  year  and  more  time  can  be 
spent  with  details,  particularly  the  reg- 
ularity in  feeding  and  milking,  a  very 
important  factor  in  efficient  milk  pro- 
duction. Silage  of  course,  is  essential 
as  a  substitute  for  grass,  and  'canned 
corn  helps  to  make  contented  cows.' 
Succulence  and  contentment  increases 
milk  flow. 

"Brood  sows  bred  to  farrow  early  gets 
the  pigs  started  before  the  rush  of  the 
spring  work.  By  the  use  of  the  self- 
feeder,  the  pigs  can  be  developed  with 
the  minimum  amount  of  labor.  A  fall 
crop  of  pigs  can  be  successfully  raised 
where  good  housing  facilities  are  avail- 
able. True,  they  require  a  little  more 
care,  but  with  good  warm,  dry,  well 
lighted  sleeping  quarters,  and  plenty  of 
skim  milk  added  as  a  supplement  to  the 
grain  feed,  they  can  successfully  be 
finished  for  a  good  market,  which  usual- 
ly prevails  during  the  spring  months. 

"No  system  of  permanent  agriculture 
overshadows  that  of  mixed  husbandry. 
The  farmer  who  has  been  practicing  a 
diversified  system  of  farming,  was  less 
affected  by  the  deflation  in  prices  on 
farm  products.  The  right  side  of  the 
ledger,  however,  looks  bad  enough. 

"Several  thousand  feeder  hogs  were 
shipped  out  of  Colorado  in  1921  to  be 
finished  on  cheap  corn  in  the  cornbelt. 
The  wheat  crop  on  our  Colorado  farms 
brought  in  a  reasonable  cash  return, 
but  there  is  an  abundance  of  corn  and 
barley  that  is  worth  very  little  on  the 
market.  Couldn't  our  Colorado  grown 
stock  hogs  be  finished  on  Colorado 
grown  feed  and  marketed  at  home  in 
Colorado?  Every  Colorado  farm  can 
grow  what  they  feed  and  feed  what 
they  grow.  Each  farm  can  be  both  a 
producing  unit  and  a  finishing  unit. 
Watch  the  leaks.  Stop  the  waste — let's 
have  a  more  efficient  system  of  farm- 
ing. 

"Colorado  needs  more  cows  and  more 
sows  on  every  farm." 


Market  Outlook  for  Farm  and 
Ranch  Products. 

(Continued  from  Page  13.) 
action  of  corn,  although  the  advance  in 
prices  has  been  proportionately  less 
upon  the  lighter  cereal.  Some  export 
demand  is  appearing,  but  the  visible 
supply  is  still  enormous  and  primary 
receipts  are  holding  up  better  than  ex- 
pected. 

Farm  holdings  of  oats  on  March  1, 


according  to  unofficial  reports,  were 
about  470,000,000  bushels,  compared 
with  684,000,000  bushels  on  the  same 
date  in  1921.  The  total  was  the  small- 
est since  1911.  When  the  large  visible 
supply  is  considered,  however,  the  oats 
situation  is  not  as  serious  as  it  was  ex- 
pected to  be  by  this  time  in  the  crop 
year. 

Cash  Grain  Markets. 

The  range  of  cash  grain  prices  fol- 
lows: 

Kansas  City — Wheat:  No.  3  red, 
$1.30@1.38;  No.  4,  $1.24@1.28;  No.  2 
hard,  $1.31@1.53;  No.  3,  $1.30@1.53; 
No.  4,  $1.18@1.49.  Corn:  No.  2  mixed, 
55y2@58y2c;  No.  2  yellow,  56@59c;  No. 
2  white,  55y2@59c.  Oats:  No.  3  white, 
38@38y2c;  No.  4,  37@37y2c.  Barley,  55 
@57c. 

Weather  Helps  Hay. 

Cold  weather  and  snows  over  large 
areas  have  helped  the  demand  for  hay 
and  at  the  same  time  have  obstructed 
the  movement  from  surplus  sections. 
Higher  prices  have  been  recorded,  espe- 
cially in  the  Northwest.  The  South  is 
a  heavy  buyer  at  this  season  and  the 
northern  and  eastern  sections  are  ex- 
pected to  purchase  more  freely  during 
the  next  month  or  two,  as  supplies  of 
forage  are  becoming  depleted. 

Kansas  City— Prairie  No.  1,  $10.50@ 
12;  No.  2,  $7.50@10;  No.  3,  $5.50@7. 
Timothy— No.  1,  $13.50(5)14.50;  No.  2, 
$10@11.50.  Alfalfa— Choice,  $22@ 
23.50;  No.  1,  $19.50@21.50;  standard, 
$16@19;  No.  2,  $12.50@15.50;  No.  3, 
$10@12.  Clover— Mixed  light,  $13@14; 
No.  1,  $10.50@12.50;  No.  2,  $7@10. 
Straw,  $6@6.50. 

Egg  Market  on  Down  Grade. 

Although  there  have  been  numerous 
upturns,  the  egg  market  has  been  head- 
ed down  hill  during  the  last  six  weeks. 
Prices  are  3  to  5  cents  higher  than  the 
low  point  reached  in  the  spring  of  1921, 
so  that  the  spring  slump  should  be 
practically  at  an  end.  Receipts  are  in- 
creasing and  withdrawals  from  cold 
storage  are  inconsiderable.  Stocks  of 
the  latter  at  the  four  leading  cities  are 


down  to  only  1,872  cases,  compared 
with  9,821  cases  at  this  time  last  year. 
Within  another  week  or  two,  the  move- 
ment into  storage  will  expand.  Poul- 
try prices  have  advanced  sharply  in  the 
last  sixty  days. 

Denver — E^ggs,  25c.  Live  poultry — 
Hens,  25c;  springs,  38c;  roosters,  15c. 
Geese,  30c.   Ducks,  30c. 

Butter  Production  on  the  Increase. 

Butter  production  is  gradually  in- 
creasing, according  to  reports  to  the 
American  Creamery  Butter  Manufac- 
turers' Association.  The  increase  is 
small,  however,  and  may  not  become  a 
big  factor  in  the  market  for  another 
month.  Prices  recently  have  been  com- 
paratively firm  as  a  result  of  severe 
storms  in  some  of  the  sections  of  heavy 
production  which  delayed  shipments  to 
markets.  Receipts  at  the  four  leading 
cities  during  the  last  week,  however, 
were  materially  larger  than  in  the  cor- 
responding week  of  1921.  Demand  also 
has  increased  to  some  extent  as  buyers 
were  disposed  to  take  more  than  their 
immediate  requirements  and  a  large 
quantity  of  butter  was  removed  from 
cold  storage.  The  undertone  of  the 
market  is  rather  nervous,  with  a  pros- 
pect of  lower  prices  within  the  next 
thirty  days,  although  there  may  be  but 
little  change  during  the  next  week  or 
two. 

Prices  for  92  score  fresh  butter  on 
March  3  were:  Chicago,  37c;  New 
York,  38c;  Boston,  38c;  Philadelphia, 
38c. 

Potato  Prices  More  Firm. 

Total  season's  shipments  of  potatoes 
from  the  leading  eighteen  states  have 
been  nearly  25  per  cent  larger  than  in 
the  same  period  of  the  previous  crop 
year.  The  movement  from  producing 
sections  has  slowed  down  and  prices 
have  been  more  firm.  The  supply  for 
the  rest  of  the  season  appears  ample. 
Round  whites  sacked  are  quoted  at 
$1.80  to  $2.35  per  100  pounds  in  various, 
consuming  markets. 


You  use  a  silage  cutter  on  your  farm. 
Does  your  wife  use  a  vacuum  cleaner  ? 


Dairymen  Must  First  Learn  to 
Feed  for  Milk. 

(Continued  from  Page  5.) 
pasture  mixture  suitable  for  Colo- 
rado conditions  on  irrigated  land. 
The  oldest  pasture  on  the  college 
farm  was  planted  in  1909.  The 
mixtures  have  been  changed  many  times 
by  Professor  Morton  in  the  twelve  years 
he  has  been  working  on  this  problem 
as  practical  experience  proved  the  value 
or  lack  of  merit  of  the  various  grasses 
being  tried. 

The  mixture  now  being  recommended 
is  known  as  Morton's  pasture  grass 
mixture  and  has  given  good  results  in 
nearly  all  sections  of  the  state.  It  is 
given  in  the  service  department  of  this 
issue.  At  present  prices  fifty  pounds 
will  cost  around  $8  and  it  is  recom- 
mended that  this  amount  be  seeded  to 
the  acre,  for  it  is  highly  desirable  to  get 
a  thick  sod  as  soon  as  possible.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  those  who  seed  this 
mixture  profit  from  the  twelve  years 
of  Professor  Morton's  experience.  It 
has  been  found  to  be  a  good  practice 
on  low  lying  wet  soils  to  reduce  the  or- 
chard grass  and  brome  grass  and  add 
redtop  and  more  timothy.  On  a  few 
Western  Slope  areas  Kentucky  blue 
grass  may  be  added. 

Methods  of  Seeding. 

A  pasture  can  be  used  a  long  time 
and  it  will  pay  to  take  the  greatest 
pains  in  seeding.  Upon  the  seeding  and 
care  will  depend  in  large  measure  the 
success  of  a  tame  pasture.  The  seed 
bed  must  be  carefully  prepared.  The 
seed  cannot  all  be  sown  together.  The 
brome  grass,  meadow  fescue,  and  the 
orchard  grass  can  be  sown  together,  and 
the  timothy  and  sweet  clover  at  the  sec- 
ond seeding.  Broadcast  seeding  is  rec- 
ommended, covering  with  a  harrow.  A 
light  cover  crop  8f  oats  or  barley  is 
advisable  cut  as  hay.  Take  a  crop  of 
hay  the  second  season,  thus  allowing 
the  grasses  to  become  well  i*ooted  be- 
fore pasturing.  The  orchard  grass  and 
the  brome  grasses  will  be  the  heavy 
yielders  of  this  mixture.  Brome  grass 
makes  a  very  thick  sod.  The  college 
pastures  carry  two  animals  to  the  acre. 

Pasture  grass  is  considered  as  near 
a  balanced  ration  of  any  one  feed  that 
we  can  get.  With  an  abundant  supply 
of  Nature's  palatable,  inexpensive,  suc- 
culent, nutritious  and  well  balanced 
food,  we  can  lower  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion of  milk  and  butterfat.  Then  after 
pasture  season  is  over,,  imitate  the  pas- 
ture season  as  near  as  possible  the  rest 
of  the  year.  This  necessitates  the  silo. 
Silage  has  aptly  been  referred  to  as 
grass  in  winter,  and  in  some  sections 
they  add  "and  without  the  flies  and  ex- 
treme heat." 

Charts  of  all  kinds  served  to  empha- 
size the  points  made  from  the  platform 
and  one  of  the  outstanding  facts 
brought  out  was  the  necessity  for  rec- 
ord work,  such  as  is  made  possible 
through  the  cow-testing  association. 
The  dairyman  is  working-  in  the  dark 
without  some  sort  of  records. 
 _  -S  

SHORTHORNS. 


■ "  '  ' — *^''   —   <|4  8  placed  on  feed 

in  November  and  gained 
6.riS  lbs.,  two  pounds  per  day,  in  11  months. 
Some  gain!  Some  quality  I  Some  profit  I 

American  Shorthorn  Breeders'  Association, 
13  Dexter  Park  Ave.  Chicago,  III. 


SUNN YSIDE  ROBERT 

SHORTHORNS 

We  have  for  sale  cows,  and  cows  with  calves 
by  side,  and  heifers.  Scotch  and  Scutch  top*. 
A  few  choice  bulls  left.     We  lfiake  'em  make 

Rood.     Write  us, 

GLEASON  &  BLAZER,  Kiowa,  Colo 


SHADELAND  STOCK  FARM 

BREEDERS  OF 

SHORTHORN  CATTLE 

rferd  headed  by  Maxwalton  Rustler,  u  grand- 
son  of  Avondaie. 

(  In-  let  Wlni.'  hoirs  of  best  breeding  stock 
fnr  sale.  Also  Kinglet  Barred  Hock  eggs  for 
hatching.   G.  W.  BALL  &  SONS,  Pierce,  Colo. 


SHORTHORN  BULL  FOR  SALE. 
ADVOCATES  URR,  roan.  calvd  Sept.,  l!>lf>. 
Bred  J>y  H.  F.  Harmon.    Sire,  Imp  ^dvOCUtM 
Model  047679.     Dam,  Maid  Marian  188olfij 
sire,   DlndNtone   2MU:tt:l.      Dam,   Merry  M.u.l 
id  2»fi«H;  dam,  Nonpareil  Victor  '-'d  206  ' 
Dam,  Merry  Maid   72d;  sire,   March  Knight 
188100.     Dam,    Imp.    Winsome   Maid;  i 
Marchlson  102330. 

H.  F.  HARMON,  BOULDER,  COLO. 


Special  Seed  Offer 

With  Your  Western  Farm  Life  Renewal 

Get  your  pardon  seeds  early.  Many  varieties  of  seeds  were  very  short  last 
year.  Many  late  buyers  bad  to  go  without.  Order  your  seeds  now.  This  collec- 
tion of  seeds  Is  the  biggest  value  we  have  ever  offered.  It  is  just  the  right 
kind  of  an  assortment  for  the  family  garden,  and  all  seeds  are  guaranteed  to 
bo  fresh  and  reliable  and  the  very  beBt  that  money  can  buy. 


OVIl  OKKKR 


i  PIrt, 
1  I'll 
1  I  I.  I. 

1  I'kt. 
1  I'kt. 

1  I'kt. 
J  I'kt. 


It  I'  KT,  Knrly  KrllpNC 
<  AIIIIAGK.  All  NriiHon. 
CARROT.  Oxhcnrt. 

Mil   MIIDH.    I   (Miring. 

I.KTTIJCK,  Illnck  Seeded  Simp- 
•ion. 

Ml  XKMKI.ON.  Rocky  Kurd. 
WATKRMKl/ON,  Klerkley'M 
Kweet. 


I  I'kt.  CORN,  Choice  Knrly  Sweet. 

You  net  nil  of  the  nbove  17  packet*  of  choice  hm'iIk,  pnri-e! 

prepnld,  and  n  twii-fenr  Miihiierlptlon  (nrw  or  renrwul) 

to  WKHTKHN  PA  HIM  I. IKK,  for  only   


i  I'kt.  HKANS,  ("holer  Gnrdcn. 

I  I'kt.  OMON,  Yellow  Ulohe  Danvrra. 

1  I'kt.  PAIISI.EV,  (hum p.  Mom  Curled 

I  Pkt.  PARSNIP,  Imp.  Hollow  C  rown. 

I  I'kt.  It  A  DISH.   PrlKC  Mixture. 

I  I'kt.  S<(l  ASH,  Cniulnc  Hiihbiird. 

I  I'kt.  TURNIP,  Knrly  J'nrplc  Top. 

1  Pkt.  TOMATO,  Stone. 

1  I'kt.  I'KAN,  Kxtrn  Select. 


post 


$1.25 


ORDER  TODAY — SEND  ALL  ORDERS  DIRECT  TO 


1518  Court  Place 
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Denver,  Colo. 


Recent  Range  of.  Livestock  Prices  at  Our  Principal  Markets. 

Cattle—                                                         Denver.  Kansas  City.  Omaha. 

Choice  and  prime  heavy  steers  (1100  lb.  up)   $8.35®  9.40  $8.00®  9.00 

Good  heavy  steers    7.65®  8.50      7.50®  8.25 

Medium  heavy  steers   $6.25®  7.25  7.10®  7.80      7.00®  7.65 

Common  heavy  steers                                          5.50®  6.50  6.35®  7.30      6.25®  7.25 

Choice  and  prime  light  steers  (1100  lb.  down)   8.15®  9.10      8.00®  9.00 

Good  light  steers    7.40®  8.30      7.50®  8.25 

Medium  light  steers                                              6.50®  7.35  7.00®  7.60      7.00®  7.50 

Common  light  steers    5.50®  6.50'    6.10®  7.10      6.25®  7.00 

Common  to  choice  butcher  heifers                    4.25®  7.00  4.60®  7.&0      4,50®  7.50 

Common  to  choice  butcher  cows                         3.75@'5.75  4.25®  6.15      4.25®  6.50 

Bologna  and  beef  bulls                                         2.00®  4.25  3.26®  5.15      3.50®  5.50 

Canners  and  cutters,  cows  and  heifers              2.00®  3.50  2.75®  4.35      3.00®  4.25 

Canner  Steers                                                         2.50®  3.50  3.25®  4.00      3.25®  4.00 

Medium  to  choice  light  veals                               8.50®11.00  7.25@11.00  7.25®11.00 

Common  to  choice  heavy  veals   4.25®  8.75      4.50®  8.25 

Common  to  choice  feeders  (1000  lb.  up)   5.86®  7.85      5.50®  7.75 

Common  to  choice  feeders  (750 — 1000  lb.)         5.00®  7.00  5.85®  7.75      5.25®  7.50 

Common  to  choice  stocker  steers   4.90®  7.65      5.00®  7.75 

Common  to  choice  stocker  cows  and  heifers   3.75®  6.25      3.75@  6.00 

Hogs- 
Top  of  Market   $          10.80  $          11.20  $  10.90 

Bulk  of  Sales   10.15@10.65  10.30@11.15  10.15®10.85 

Heavy  (250  lb.  up)                                                9.80@10.15  10.00@11.00  10.15@10.85 

Medium  (200—250  lbs.)  10.00@10.50  10.50@11.15  10.25®10.90 

Light    (150 — 200   lb.)   10.00@10.65  10.40®11.20  10.40@10.90 

Light  lights  (130 — 150  lbs.)                                  9.85@10.65  10.25@11.15  10.25@10.75 

Smooth  packing  sows  (250  lb.  up)                       8.50®  9.25  8.10®  9.85  9.00@10.00 

Rough  packing  sows  (200  lbs.  up)                       7.25%  8.50  7.75®  9.00      8.50@  9.50 

Medium  to  choice  pigs  (130  lb.  down)                8.50@  9.25   
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WESTERN    FARM  LIFE 


PRIZE  WINNERS 

Shorthorns,  Herefords,  Guernseys,  Hol- 
steins,  Jerseys,  Poland  Chinas,  Duroc 
Jerseys,  Including  Grand  Cham- 
pion Poland  China  Boar. 

Colorado  Agricultural  College,  Ft.  Collins,  Colo. 


Buy  Your  Foundation  Now 

in  Purebred  Livestock  from  *  big  organiza- 
tion that  spares  no  money  to  buy  the  best 
and  specializes  on  purebred  registered 


Herefords 
Holsteins 


Percherons 
Duroc-Jerseys 


Breeding  stock  of  all  ages  for  sale. 
Individual  or  carload  lots. 

MYRON  STRATTON  HOME  FARMS, 

James  J.  Gauld,  Supt.         COLORADO  SPRINGS,  COLO. 


General  B. 


Mil. KING  SHORTHORMS. 


PRIZES 

TAKEN  BY  THE 

WYLDEMERE  FARM 
Milking  Shorthorn 
<^C^  Herd 

AT  THE  WESTERN   STOCK  SHOW, 
DENVER,  1922. 

2nd  Prize  Royal  Glenside  Aged  Bull. 

1st  Prise  Calf  Herd  \ 

1st  Prize  Get  of  Sire  (     The  Get  of 

1st  Prize  Young  Berd  (  Royal  Glenside 

1st  Prize  Produce  of  Dam .  .  .  J 
1st  Prize  Yeirling  Bull .  . t  .  . 

1st  Junior  Champion    I     The  Get  of 

1st  Reserve  Grand  Champion.  .  L        ,  — 

1st  Prize  Junior  Bull  Calf  .  |  Ro*al  Gtens.de 

1st  Prize  Senior  Bull  Calf.  .  .  J 

1st  Prize  Senior  Heifer  Calf. 

1st  Junior  Champion  Female. 

1st  Grand  Champion  Female. 

2nd  Priae  Two- Year-Old  Heifer. 

4th  Prize  Two- Year-Old  Heifer. 

4th  Prize  Senior  Yearling  Heifer. 

2nd  Prize  Junior  Yearling  Heifer. 

3rd  Prize  Junior  Yearling  Heifer. 

4th  Prize  Junior  Heifer  Calf. 

J.  B.  BENEDICT 

Owner  and  Breeder. 
Littleton,  Colorado. 
JOE  GOETZFRIED,  Herdsman. 

NOTHING  FOR  SALE  AT  PRESENT. 


Shorthorns  That  Milk 

ARE. MONEY  MAKERS. 


A  herd  that  will  give 
you  a   good  monthly 
cash  income  is  what 
you  will  need  in  tbe 
future.     One    of  our 
young  bulls  from  a  Record 
of  Merit  cow  can  develop 
your  herd  into  a  dual-pur- 
pose paying  proposition. 

We  know  the  war  is  over 
and  have  bulls  for  sale  at 
prices  that  you  farmers  and  ranchmen  can 
afford  to  buy.  Write  for  our  bargain  list  and 
easy  payment  plan. 

We  also  have  several  young  bulls  for  sale, 
priced  to  sell. 

THE  PINE  VALLEY 
DAIRY  &  FARMS  CO. 
Seeley  G.  Rose,  Mgr.   Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 


Bates  Shorthorns 

are  the  foundation  blood  of  true  Milking 
Shorthorns.  Wc  have  them.  A  few  bulls  for 
sale. 

THE  CARPENTER  CATTLE  CO. 

GREELEY,  COLORADO 


Buy  MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

from  the  oldest  established  herd  in  the  state. 

We  can  supply  your  needs  in  bulls  of  beef 
type  either  horned  or  polled  Shorthorns. 

Write  Superintendent  for  folder  on  breeding 
and  prices. 

State  Industrial  School, 

(.olden,  Colo. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

All  Cows  in  Milk  Officially  Tested. 
•  Service  bulls  of  World's  Record  breeding. 
Both  males  and  females  for  sale.  Personal  in- 
tpction  invited.  Send  for  Illustrated  Booklet. 

THE  BONVUE  FARMS  CO., 

Stockyards,  Denver,  Colo. 


If  in  need  of  advice,  ask  Western 
Farm  Life  Service  Bureau. 


HOLSTEIXS. 


Only  One  Bull  Left 

Just  one  bull  of  serviceable  age  is  left  for 
sale  in  our  herd.  His  dam  made  15  pounds  of 
butter  as  a  yearling  and  will  be  tested  for 
year's  work  this  fall.  She  is  a  wonderful 
milker  and  the  daughter  of  a  4 -year-old  with 
a  year  record  of  25,206  pounds  of  milk  and 
878  pounds  of  butter,  while  the  gianddam  of 
the  bull's  dam  milked  108  pounds  of  milk  in 
one  day  and  8,100  in  80  days.  Two  direct 
generations  of  100  pound  cows  back  of  him. 
He  is  a  good  individual,  mostly  white,  and 
sired  by  Denver  Sir  Segis,  a  30-pound  son  of 
our  senior  herd  sire,  Johan  Duchess  De  Kol 
Lad.  What  will  this  bull  be  worth  to  some 
good  breeder? 

Sanborn  Meadows  Holsteins. 
MRS.  R.  G.  DOUGLAS, 
Rush  P.  O.,  Colo. 


4  Registered  Holstein  Bulls 

FOR  SALE — One  3-yciir-old;  three  2- 
year  olds.  Three  are  direct  descend- 
ants of  Pontiac  Korndyke  25982,  and 
the  fourth  carries  Dirkie,  DeKol,  Aagr- 
gie  and  Nemea  strains.  For  further 
information  address 

THE  NILES  FARMS, 
70C  Kittredge  Bldg.         Denver,  Colo. 


We  have  bred  hundreds  of  prize-winning  and 
high-producing  Holstein  cows,  including 

Tilly  Alcartra 

We  can  supply  you  with  that  same  line  of 
breeding.  Write 

McKAY  BROS.,  Caddoa,  Colo. 


WALL  IE  FARM  REGISTERED  HOLSTEI~NS, 
4800  S.  Penn,  Denver.     W.  G.  Foster,  Owner 

Home  of  "Colorado  Count,"  whose  29  sisters 
broke  140  world's  records. 

Bulls  of  Serviceable  Age  for  Sale 

Excellent  individuals.  World's  record  blood. 
Terms  to  responsible  buyers.  Wallie  Farm 
bulls  are  guaranteed. 


PRODUCTION 


We  offer  you  a  wonderful  amount 
of  these  Holstein  qualities — and  from 
a  clean  herd.  Bull  calves  from  fine 
reoord  dams..  Pahgre  Valley  Ranch, 
Loesch  Bros.,  Montrose,  Colo. 


BREEDING 


Buy  a  Calf  Out  of  This  Herd 

Twenty  cows  in  this  herd  on  an  official 
seven-day  test  averaged  446.13  lbs.  of  milk 
and  20.19  lbs.  of  butter. 

COLORADO  STATE  HOME, 


2305  S.  Wash.  St. 


Denver,  Colo. 


D'ARCY  HOLSTEINS 

Hive  made  good  at  home  and  they  will  do 
tbe  same  for  you.  A  few  choice  carves  can  be 
purchased  now  at  a  price  that  can't  help  but 
make  you  money.  Write 

NORMAN  R.  D'ARCY 
Parker,  Colo. 


GREAT  BARGAINS,  960  HEAD  HEREFORDS, 
SHORTHORNS,    ABERDEEN  ANGUS 

1,  2,  3,  4  and  5  years  old.  Cows,  heifers  and 
bulls.  Pricea  *75  to  $120  and  up.  360 
Percheron  and  Belgian  horses,  stallion*,  mares 
and  colts,  1  to  C  years  old.  Prices  $125  and 
up  per  head. 1  One  head  or  a  carlot.  Breeding 
guarantees  with  each.  Registered  pedigrees  by 
mail.  Stock  on  twenty  farms  in  low*  and 
Illinois.     Write   for   circular   and  particular*. 

ILLINOIS  HORSE   &  CATTLE  CO., 
Good  Block,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


REGISTERED 


Shorthorn  Sale 


40  HEAD 

Thursday,  March  30 

20  COWS  AND  HEIFERS 

with  calf  or  calf  at  fide. 

15  YEARLING  HEIFERS 

Reds  and  roans.  These  are  the  right  age  for  calf  club  work. 

5  CHOICE  BULLS 

Roans  and  white,  Cumberland  breeding. 
THESE  BULLS  ARE  READY  FOR  SERVICE. 

All  cattle  are  now  cheap.  Selling  worth  the  money  and  anyone  having 
feed  can  afford  a  few  registered  animals. 

I  live  thirty  miles  north  of  Denver,  on  the  Lincoln  Highway, 
adjoins  City  of  Longmont. 

WRITE  FOR  SALE  CATALOG. 

W.  A.  DICKENS,     :    :    :    Longmont,  Colo. 


HAMPSHIRE  HOGS. 


FOUR  YEARS  THE  BEST 


Meat  Type  Hampshires 


The  International  Livestock  Show  is  the  test 
of  hog  producing  power.  Hampshires  have  won 
the  grand  championship  in  this  test  four  years 
in  succession — 1918,  1919,  1920,  1921 — in 
the  hands  of  average  farmers.  No  experts  needed 
to  make  Hampshires  win. 

Hampshires  are  the  greatest  of  all  forage 
hogs,  making  the  highest-priced  pork  out  of  the 
cheapest  feeds  on  the  farm.  Active,  vigorous  and 
heartily,  they  raise  exceptionally  large  litters. 
At  the  International  they  have  shown,  almost 
without  exception,  the  heaviest  spring  pigs  of 
any  breed,  carrying  always  the  heavy,  high  kill- 
ing, lean  meat  type.  For  free  Hampshire  in- 
formation and  for  names  of  breeders  in  your 
neighborhood,  address 

Amer.  Hampshire  Swine  Record  Ass'n,  K.  C.  Stone,  Secy.,  Dep.  7,  Peoria,  111. 


CLOVEROALE  RANCH 
HAMPSHIRE  HOGS 


EARLY  MATURING  MARKET  TOPPERS 
Pay  Dividends  on  the  Investment.  Only  a  small  percentage 
uf  our  fall  litters  were  saved  ior  breeding  purposes,  but 
rhey  :ire  extra  good  ones — well  grown  out.  Inquiry  for 
Hampshires  is  good  and  sales  are  increasing  eTery  week, 
flux  hogs  have  been  ■shipped  into  four  different  Rocky  Moun- 
tain states  this  winter.  Have  only  a  lew  gilts  left*that 
sre  bred  for  spring  farrow,  and  one  or  two  choice  young 
l^>;irs.  Write  us  your  wants  today.  Prompt  delivery  and 
satisfaction  guaranteed. 

N.  E.  MOSHER  &  SON,  HUGO.  COLO. 


PUREBRED 

Hamp- 
shires 

by  Grand  Cham- 
pion sires  and 
dams.  Breeding 
stock  for  sale. 

C.  S.  BRATT  &  SON,  ARAPAHOE,  NEB. 


DeKalb's  King  160th. 


DVROCS. 


DUR0CS 


Gilts  bred  to  my  champion 
hoars  and  June  pig.*  from 
my  great  yearling  ''Gold- 
en Chief"  and  a  daughter  of  the  World's  Grand 
Champion,  Great  Orion  Sensation,  can  be  seen 
at  the  Stock  Show. 


J.  W.  Brauer, 


22  Lorraine  St., 


Colorado  Springs, _Colo. 


POLAND  CHI.VAS. 


Mather's  Big -Type  Polands 

sold  to  breeders  in  four  states  this  year  are 
giving  satisfaction. 
BUY  WEANLING  PIGS 

at  prices  that  will  surprise  you. 

C.  J.  Mather,  Longmont,  Colo. 


SPRING  BOARS 

Just  a  few  real  herd  headers  left  ready  to 
go  at  pre-war  prices.    Used  with  grade  sows 
even,  they  will  more  than  pay  for  themselves 
on  the  first  crop  of  pigs.  Write  today. 
C.  C.  Boyd,  Yuma,  Colo. 

Livestock  Auctioneer  and  Duroc  Breeder. 


GUERNSEYS. 


GUERNSEYS 

Sired  by  the  Grand 
Champion  bull  at  the- 
1921  National  Western 
and  State  Fair,  both 
male  and  female,  are  for 
sale.  Write 

H.  D.  PARKER 

GREELEY,  COLO. 


«T,HE  Quality  of-  stock  offered 
1  by  Western  Farm  I^ife  ad- 
*  vertisers  is  good,  and  the  low 
prices  make  this  an  exceptionally 
grood  time  to  buy. — "Write  adver- 
tisers for  prices  and  terms." 

— Livestock  Fieldman. 


BIG  TYPE 

Poland  China  Pigs 

SIRED  BY  P.  B's  LONG  BOB. 

White  Leghorn  Eggs,  $2  per  setting,  Si 
per  100;  and  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys. 

F.  B.  MORGER, 

R.  F.  D.  1,  Box  18.  POWLER,  COLO. 


Maple  Shade  Farm  Polands 

UEAXLIXCS    AT   *2©  EACH. 

Pairs  and  trioa  not  akin.  Sires:  Peter  The 
Giant,  Peter  tiie  First.  X.  C.  Ranger.  Dams: 
By  Buster  of  the  Clan,  Liberator.  Emancipator, 
Oti  s  Giant.  Long  Joe. — Bred  Gilts  Immune, 
Registered.  F.  O.  B.  San-oxie,  Mo. 
W.  W.  PEI.SCE.  Carthage.  Mo.  Rt.  3. 


HEREFORDS. 


THE  MARKET  LOOKS  PROMISING. 
RESTOCK  XOW  WITH 

HEREFORDS 

Some  choice  heifer  calves  and  a  few  balls 
of  Beau  Santos  and  Bright  stanway  breeding 
are  for  sale. 

J.  D.  Craighead,  La  Junta.  Colo. 


D.  S.  Polled  Herefords 

Cows  from   Pulled   Plato,   herd  heade.l  ■ 
POLLED  SUCCESS  A  3rd.    Tourrg  I 
heifers  for  sale. 

Smith  Livestock  Co. 

CHIVINGTON.  COLO. 
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started  business  under  the  name 
of:  "Montgomery  Ward  &  Co." 
in  1872.  Mr.  Ward  had  been  a 
clerk  in  a  small  town  store,  with 
farmers  as  his  customers,  farmers 
as  his  friends.  And  so  he  con- 
peived  the  idea  of  helping  save 
the  farmer  from  paying  three  or 
four  profits  by  selling  him  goods 
direct  by  mail  at  one  small  profit. 
With  a  capital  of  less  than  $2,000 
they  issued  iheir  first  little  one« 
page  leaflets,  and  so  began  this 
vast  business  of  Montgomery 
Ward  &  Co. 


is  Today  the  Most  Progressive 

FOR  FIFTY  YEARS  the  American  Farmer  and 
Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.  have  been  helping 
each  other. 

For  Fifty  Years  we  have  worked  conscientiously 
always  to  offer  you  a  saving.  And  you,  by  your 
appreciation,  by  your  patronage,  have  built  this  busi- 
ness, until  today  we  have  five  million  customers. 

And  there  is  the  proof  of  the  saving  and  the  service 
Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.  have  rendered  to  the  public.  No 
business  that  is  not  sound  can  weather  the  storms  of  fifty 
years.  No  business  that  does  not  render  a  genuine  service 
can  win  the  patronage  of  five  million  people. 

Our  big  50th  Anniversary  Catalogue,  pictured  below,  adds 
greatly  to  the  sum  of  all  our  past  achievement  in  making  low 
prices.  This  book  is  today  a  Price  Guide,  sets  the  low  price 
standard  for  America,  and  tells  you  the  right  price,  the  price 
you  should  pay  for  almost  everything  you  buy. 

This  book  shows  the  new-old  spirit  of  Ward's— progressive, 
alert,  working  to  give  lower  prices,  to  give  you  bigger  and 
bigger  values,  and  better  and  still  better  service — and  always 
under  the  Banner  of  the  Golden  Rule. 

TO  i  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER: 

Let  Us  All  Pull  Together 

.  We  know  business  conditions  on 
the  Farms  of  America,  as  well  as  in 
the  towns  and  cities.  We  have  cus- 
tomers everywhere.  We  believe  the 
worst  is  behind  us  and.we  are  hopeful 
and  encouraged.  But  we  are  all  in  the 
same  boat.  We  must  all  pull  together. 
We  are  going  to  do  our  part  with  you. 
This  season  you  will  need  some  new 
tillage  tools  to  replace  those  that  are 
worn  out.  We  are  going  to  furnish 
them  without  one  cent  of  profit  to  us. 

Our  Tillage  Tools 
Sold  Without  Profit 

The  prices  on  Tillage  Tools  in  our  50th  Anni- 
versary Catalogue  are  absolutely  no-profit-prices. 
Many  items  are  priced  at  less  than  we  can  replace 
them  for  today.  And  the  prices  all  through  this  book 
have  been  made  to  meet  present-day  conditions. 

At  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.  we  feel  we  owe  • 
duty  to  our  customers— to  help  make  prices  come 
down.  We  are  in  the  same  business  boat  with  all  of 
you.  Let  u»  all  pull  together.  We  are  doing  our  part. 

MONTGOMERY 
WARD  &  CO. 

Chicago 


Kansas  Gty 
St.  Paul 


Fort  Worth 
Portland,  Ore. 
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primrose — 

Builder  of  Dairy  Profits 


JML 


THE  man  who  purchases  a  Primrose  takes  home 
to  his  dairy  a  product  held  in  high  esteem.  He 
is  fortified  by  the  definite  knowledge  that  it  will 
go  quietly  to  work  for  him  in  plain,  practical,  effi- 
cient fashion.  He  is  comfortably  certain  that 
it  will  continue  to  conserve  cream  dollars  for  him, 
month  after  month  for  many  years,  in  a  degree 
excelled  by  no  cream  separator  on  earth. 

Two  factors  convince  the  man  of  long-standing 
experience  as  to  the  wisdom  of  Primrose  purchase. 
The  prime  factor  of  International  Harvester  quality 
manufacture,  which  has  created  International  Har- 
vester reputation,  guarantees  the  worth  of  Primrose 
separators  without  more  ado.  The  secondary  fac. 
tor  lies  in  the  popularity  of  the  thousands  of  Prim- 
roses which  have  been  placed  in  service  in  the 
nation's  dairies  during  past  years. 

Cream  separator  investment  is  best  made,  and 
without  long  experimental  delays  or  gambling  with 
unknown  values,  by  Primrose  purchase. 


Primrose  Separators  run  easily  and  steadily,  skim  witft 
exceeding  closeness,  and  serve  their  owners  reliably  for  many 
years.  Direct  power  drive  and  electric  motor  drive  equipment 
available.  Built  in  four  sizes  with  capacities  ranging  from  35Qi 
to  850  pounds  of  milk  per  hour.    Sold  by  International  Dealera, 


International  Harvester  Company 

_  OF  AMERICA 

Chicago  «««.-o».,=..  USA 

92  Branch  Hoot*  and  15,000  Dealer*  in  the  United  State* 


■SEVEN  CALVES  SAVED   BY  GERM-A-TON E. 


GERM-A  TONE— THE  CALF  SAVER 

TO  PREVENT  ABORTION  IN  COWS 

NO  PILLS,  TABLETS,  VACCINATION  OR  INJECTION 

Just  mix  one  pound  of  GERM-A-TONE  with  fifty  pounds  of  salt 
and  put  the  mixture  out  in  a  box  or  trough  where  all  cattle  can 
have  free  access  to  it-r-that's  all. 

PROTECT  ALL  STOCK  AT  THE  SAME  TIME 

cows,  calves,  bulls,  horses  and  sheep.  GERM-A-TONE  1b  an  anti- 
septic germicide,  pleasant  to  the  taste  of  cattle.  They  leave  all 
other  salt  and  go  a  long  distance  to  get  GERM-A-TONE. 

TRIAL  PACKAGE,  $5.00  POSTPAID,  ANYWHERE 

Enough  to  mix  with  200  pound*  of  salt.  With  GERM-A-TONE  in 
your  (■alt  boxes  you  will  bo  insured  a^aliiMt  abortion  for  Iced  than  25 
centa  per  year  a  head.  Krml  for  n  trial  iiackuxe  today.  We  guarantee 
j-atlnfactory  result*  or  your  money  bark.  W«»  take  the  rink.  Not  a 
ra*e  of  failure  reported.  Mailed  to  any  address  In  plain  wrapper  on 
-  rt-celpt  of  price. 

THE  GERMICIDE  COMPANY  DENVER,  COLORADO 


EGGS  AND  POULTRY  SOLD  AT 
GOOD  PROFITS. 


,  ft.  Moreno,  Golo.,  writ'*: 
nr  ad.    lour  ml*  ar«  ■■ire 


I*  rcnulU  If  you 
merit.   K«*  pag>« 


WESTERN  FARM  LIFE, 
Denver,  Colorado. 


_  —     GET  FULL  VALUE  FOli 

Your  furS 

WHILE    PRICES    ARE    DOWN  have 

tliriii  tanned  mid  made  up  into  ruff«, 
robe*,  eoata,  acurfa,  muffs  and  other 
uncfui  thing*  for  the  home  or  family. 
I'riera  always  reasonable.  Kara  and 
kklna  accept' 'l  In  payment  for  work. 
Writ*  for  free  price  Hat  to 

HARRY  AMANN. 

FURRIER  TANNER  TAXIDERMIST 
93B  14th  St.,  Denver,  Colorado 

t.Mnlilii.l.nl   III  101(1. 


Why  Join  the  Farm  Bureau? 

AFFORDS  REAL  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  EFFECTIVE 
AGRICULTURAL  LEADERSHIP. 

J.  W.  Coverdale, 

Secretary  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 


FEDERATION  of  the  state  farm  bu- 
reaus of  forty-six  states,  repre- 
senting the  united  support  of  the 
most  progressive  farmers  of  1.500  coun- 
ties, gives  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  a  strength  which  has  al- 
ready been  exei'cised  most  effectively 
in  behalf  of  the  great  industry  of  agri- 
culture. 

The  object  of  the  farm  bureau  is  to 
create  a  country-wide  agricultural  or- 
ganization to  advance  and  improve  the 
agriculture  of  the  country;  to  co-oper- 
ate with  the  state  college  of  agriculture 
and  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  the  employment  of  coun- 
ty agents;  to  develop  a  definite  program 
of  work  that  will  bring  to  the  county  a 
better  economic,  social  and  educational 
condition  so  as  to  malce  farming  more 
profitable  and  country  life  more  at- 
tractive. 

The  farm  bureau'  represents  every 
community  of  the  county  by  providing 
for  a  director  from  each  township  on 
its  board  of  directors,  and  for  a  local 
group  in  every  community — if  one  does 
not  already  exist — through  which  it  call 
work. 

The  farm  bureau  represents  all  ag- 
ricultural interests  in  that  its  officer:, 
include  individuals  engaged  in  all  of  the 
general  and  specialized  lines  of  farm- 
ing. 

Encourages  Community  Co-Operation. 

The  farm  bureau  does  not  aim  to  re- 
place any  other  organization  as  it  in- 
cludes among  its  membership  represen- 
tatives of  all  farmers'  organizations. 
The  farm  bureau  encourages  commun- 
ity organization  and  co-operation. 

The  farm  bureau  is  not  a  political  or- 
ganization, believing  that  more  can  be 
accomplished  in  safeguarding  and  pro- 
moting agricultural  interests  most  vital 
to  the  welfare  of  the  entire  county, 
state,  and  nation  by  the  united  action 
of  all  concerned  on  measures  of  common 
interest,  regardless  of  factional  or  po- 
litical differences. 

Solves  Local  Problems. 

The  county  farm  bureau  will  help  you 
solve  the  problems  of  the  county  that 
stand  for  a  better  county  and  that  you 
as  an  individual  know  should  be  solved. 
In  unity  there  is  strength,  and  the  farm 
bureau  will  be  as  strong  as  the  people 
who  back  it  make  it. 

The  state  farm  bureau  federation  is 
just  an  enlargement  of  the  county  unit 
to  do  the  thing  that  the  county  as  a 
county  cannot  do;  where  several 
counties  or  the  entire  state  is  affected 
it  takes  organization  to  do  the  job. 

The  American  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion is  no  stronger  than  its  component 
parts.  It  needs  your  help  if  it  is  to 
continue  to  function  properly.  It  bases 
its  program  of  action  upon  a  thorough 
study  of  its  problems,  and  has  provided 
departments  of  administjation,  organi- 
zation, finance,  marketing,  research,  in- 
formation, -transportation,  legislation 
and  legal  counsel,  and  has  employed  the 
best  trained  men  that  the  country  has 
to  take  charge  of  the  work.    It  main- 


tains a  daily  point  of  contact  with  the 
different  research  organizations  of  the 
country  and  with  the  state  and  federal 
agencies  in  studying  agricultural  con- 
ditions. It  holds  conferences  with  or- 
ganizations of  all  kinds  in  order  that  it 
may  study  their  problems  and  at  the 
same  time  present  to  them  the  true  sit- 
uation of  agriculture. 

The  farm  bureau  carefully  prepares 
on  every  subject  before  speaking — thus 
it  has  the  confidence  and  respect  of  the 
public,  in  that  it  is  fair  in  all  its  deal- 
ings and  is  not  advocating  for  the  farm- 
ers anything  but  an  equal  opportunity 
to  carry  on  agricultural  pursuits  on  a 
par  with  other  industry. 

Reasons  for  Joining. 

The  farm  bureau  affords  membership 

in  a  large  and  strong  strictly  farmer- 
controlled  organization  in  your  county. 

It  offers  membership  in  a  state  fed- 
eration of  the  county  farm  bureaus  con- 
stantly increasing  in  influence  and  pow- 
er for  good  to  the  agriculture  of  your 
commonwealth. 

It  affords  membership  in  the  national 
association  of  the  federated  bureaus  of 
the  states  and  thereby  gives  you  a  voice 
in  formulating  America's  agricultural 
policy  and  in  winning  for  the  farmer 
economic  and  social  justice. 

Membership  is  afforded  in  non-polit- 
ical and  non-sectarian  associations 
which  have  for  their  prime  and  only 
purpose  the  oi-ganization  of  the  farmers 
of  the  United  States  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  farming  business  through 
a  constructive  program  with  reference 
to  existing  associated  businesses  and 
organizations  which  are  necessary  and 
lawful.  Its  aim  is  to  make  the  business 
of  farming  better  and  surer,  free  from 
uncertain  and  unsteady  markets,  with 
selling  prices  based  on  a  profitable  cost 
of  production. 

It  affords  real  opportunity  for  ef- 
fective agricultural  leadership.  It  gives 
each  member  a  functioning  place  in  a 
vast  movement  conceived  for  the  ben- 
efit of  America  and  for  the  improve- 
ment of  life  in  the  open  country. 

It  stands  for  orderly  marketing 
through  community  associations. 

It  stands  for  constructive  legislation. 
The  results  of  that  stand  can  best  be 
determined  by  studying  its  record  at 
Washington. 

It  stands  for  lower  transportation 
rates,  in  proper  relationship  to  the 
prices  of  farm  products. 

It  stands  for  the  education  of  the 
nation  in  regard  to  the  farmer's  prob- 
lems. 

It  stands  for  a  square  deal  for  all. 
JOIN,  if  you  are  a  farmer,  because 
the  farm  bureau  needs  you  and  you  need 

the  farm  bureau. 


It  will  cost  approximately  $16  to 
produce  a  litter  of  pigs  this  spring.  If 
two  are  saved,  there  is  a  debt  of  $8  on 
each  pig  the  minutes  it  is  farrowed.  If 
eight  are  saved,  this  debt  is  reduced. 


High  Spots  in  Co-Operative  Marketing  Program. 

A Co-operative  marketing  association  must  be  composed  of 
farmers,  exclusively,  and  managed  by  them,  the  benefits 
being  returned  to  them  in  proportion  to  the  use  they  make 
of'its  facilities. 

Capital  necessary  to  create  the  agency  and  its  facilities 
should  preferably  be  contributed  by  members  in  proportion  to 
the  use  each  makes  of  the  organization.  Capital  in  a  co-operativ«v 
agency  must  not  receive  a  dividend  in  excess  of  a  fair  rate  of 
interest. 

Voting  powers  in  a  co-operative  association  should  be  based 
on  the  one-man-one-vote  principle.  Capital  as  such  must  have 
no  voting  power.  There  must  be  recognition  of  equality  of  mem- 
bership as  evidence  of  mutual  confidence. 

Contracts  between  members  and  the  association  give  or- 
ganization stability  and  have  a  steadying  influence  on  members 
who  may  not  be  used  to  working  with  others  and  likely  to  be 
led  astray  by  outside  disrupting  influences.  No  contract,  how- 
ever, can  hold  farmers  together  against  their  will. 

No  farmers'  organization  is  likely  to  succeed  unless  its 
members  develop  a  living,  breathing  spirit  of  mutual  effort. 
"The  baHiH  of  the  co-operative  organization  is  men.  Capita) 
cannot  co-operate;  products  cannot  co-operate— only  men  can 
co-operate." — G.  Harold  Powell. 
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Why  Not  Grow  Certified  Seed  Potatoes  This  Year? 

FIELD  SELECTION  ONLY  METHOD  BRINGING  IMPROVEMENT  IN  CROP 


YOU  would  not  expect  to  improve  your  livestock 
or  produce  high  quality  animals  if  you  sold  all 
the  best  and  kept  the  culls  for  breeding  pur- 
poses. And  yet  selecting  for  seed  screenings  from  the 
potatoes  graded  for  market  is  a  practice  too  com- 
monly followed  by  potato  growers.  By  this  method 
the  tubers  passing  through  a  two-inch  mesh  are  the 
ones  which  serve '  to  propagate  the  plants  for  the 
next  year's  crop.  It  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
planting  culls  and  most  certainly  no  improvement 
in  type  or  quality  could  be  expected  from  this  method 
of  selecting  seed  stock.  It  is  a  most  undesirable 
means  of  obtaining  seed  and  should  not  be  practiced 
except  in  times  of  great  shortage. 

Nature,  if  left  to  herself  would  never  have  produced 
the  potato  as  we  have  it  today.  It  has  taken  the  most 
painstaking  care  on  the  part  of  man  to  produce  the 
various  types  and  varieties  of  potatoes  which  are 
such  an  important  factor  in  Colorado  agricultui'e. 
Highly  developed  types  of  specialized  crops  brought 
to  their  present  stage  of  excellence  cannot  be  pre- 
vented from  retrograding  and  going  back  to  their  re- 
mote ancestry  without  constant  care  in  the  se- 
lection of  seed  stock,  let  alone  bringing  about 
any  further  improvement.    No  potato  grower 
should  be  without  his  seed  patch  if  he  would 
keep  his  crop  from  degenerating  in  quality  and 
type.  If  unable  to  grow  his  own  seed  he  should 
by  all  means  plant  nothing  but  certified  seed. 
It  pays  even  though  the  certified  seed  costs 
double  the  price  of  common  seed  stock. 

Select  Seed  in  Field. 

In  producing  real  seed  potatoes  hill  selection 
is  the  method  most  highly  recommended.    It  is 
not  the  most  popular  method  of  getting  pota- 
toes to  plant  for  seed,  because  it  involves  too 
nuch  painstaking  work".    It  is   the  method, 
owever,  which  commends  itself  to  anyone  who 
ill  give  the  matter  any  thought.    The  actual 
ork  is  performed  in  the  field  as  the  plants 
row  and  develop.    Each  plant  can  be  observed 
an  individual  just  as  individual  animals  can 
e  observed  and  their  performance  recorded. 
Undesirable  plants  can  be  culled  out.  These 
will  include  diseased  plants   and  degenerate 
types.    They  will  be  given  no  opportunity  to 
produce  themselves  or  infect  the  commercial 
op  with  disease.   With  all  its  advantages  not 
exceed  5  per  cent  of  our  potato  growers  have 
eed  plots  according  to  the    officials  having 
charge  of  certification  of  seed  in  Colorado. 
Selecting  seed  in  the  bin  is  a  much  better 
ethod  than  that  of  using  the  culls,  but  this 
.ethod  is  practiced  by  comparatively  few  growers.    It  also 
is  unpopular  because  it  involves  extra  work.    In  bin  selection 
he  grower  picks  from  his  bins  during  the  winter  and  early 
spring  months  tubers  of  good  type  and  free  from  diseases 
and  uses  them  for  his  seed.    In  this  method  there  is  no  op- 
portunity to  observe  anything  as  to  the  character  of  the  plant 
from  which  the  tuber  came  or  the  yield  it  made.    It  might 
even  have  come  from  a  diseased  plant.    Many  low-yielding 
plants  produce  smooth  true-to-type  tubers  and  these  will  re- 
produce the  character  of  unproductiveness  with  as  much  cer- 
tainty as  the  character  of  good  type  individual  tubers.  This 
method,  while  better  than  using  screenings,  does  not  com- 
mend itself  to  a  grower  who  really  wants  to  make  px-ogress 
and  maintain  a  high  standard  in  his  general  crop. 


By  George  C.  Wheeler. 

usually  free  from  potato  diseases.  He  told  them 
that  conditions  existing  in  many  potato  localities 
were  inexcusable. 

Mr.  Sweet,  who  is  generally  known  as  a  potato 
grower,  said  that  only  about  one-fourth  of  his  acre- 
age is  in  potatoes  each  year,  the  remainder  going 
through  a  rotation  process  including  grain  and  al- 
falfa. 

Last  year  100  acres  of  certified  seed  potatoes  were 
grown  in  the  San  Luis  valley,  and  an  effort  is  being 
made  to  double  it  this  year.  In  that  section  and  in 
others,  inquiries  for  certified  seed  are  coming  from 
other  states,  which  suggests  the  possibilities  of 
growing  certified  seed  as  a  business  and  getting  the 
premium  which  will  be  paid  as  a  recompense  for  the 
extra  labor  and  exercise  of  gray  matter  which  this 
type  of  work  demands. 

If  you  do  not  have  a  seed  patch  and  must  get  your 
seed  as  best  you  can  for  this  spring  planting,  selec- 


Good  Seed  Potatoes  Scarce. 

Seed  potatoes  worthy  of  the  name  are  scarce  and 
hard  to  obtain.  Certified  seed  potatoes  and  common 
stock  are  being  shipped  into  Colorado  by  the  carload 
from  northern  states.  Better  seed  potatoes  pro- 
duced by  methods  such  as  can  be  carried  out  by  a 
careful  man  with  an  ambition  to  grow  superior  seed 
stock  carrying  the  inheritance  which  will  bring  high 
yields  of  tubers  of  the  type  demanded  by  market  re- 
quirements can  be  grown  in  many  places  in  Colorado. 
Potato  growers  generally  could  with  profit  do  the 
necessary  extra  work  required  to  handle  a  seed  plot 
and  solve  this  seed  potato  question  in  so  far  as  their 
own  requirements  are  concerned. 

In  addressing  the  farmers  of  the  San  Luis  valley 
recently  Lou  Sweet,  the  well-known  potato  expert 
of  Colorado,  urged  the  importance  of  not  only  using 
unusual  care  in  selecting  seed,  but  in  treating  it  with 
corrosive  sublimate  and  fumigating  potato  cellars. 
He  advocated  the  seed  patch  and  pointed  out  that  up, 
to  this  time  farmers  of  that  section  had  been  un- 


tion  from  the  bin  is  the  method  to  recommend.  Be- 
gin sorting  over  the  potatoes,  picking  smooth,  true- 
to-type  tubers  for  planting.  Discard  pointed  tubers 
and  those  which  are  rough,  knobby,  or  bruised.  Po- 
tatoes showing  any  signs  of  dry  rot  should  be  dis- 
carded. Select  the  seed  in  close  conformity  to  the 
type  being  grown.  Every  variety  has  its  ideal  type. 
The  department  of  horticulture  at  Colorado  Agricul- 
tural college  has  charge  of  the  certification  of  seed 
potatoes  in  the  state  and  those  whose  stock  has 
deteriorated  badly  would  do  well  to  get  in  touch  with 
Dr.  E.  P.  Sandsten  and  ask  for  assistance  in  locating 
desirable  seed  and  for  suggestions  on  the  general 
problem  of  potato  improvement. 

Job  for  a  Specialist 

Production  of  certified  seed  offers  an  opportunity 
for  profit  to  careful  farmers  who  are  willing  to  fol- 
low instructions  and  make  the  painstaking  effort  to 
keep  the  crop  up  to  the  required  standards.  Certified 


seed  should  be  grown  at  high  altitudes  and  the  most 
careful  methods  must  be  followed.  It  is  a  job  {or 
a  specialist  and  some  of  the  most  careful  men  may 
have  their  crops  turned  down  occasionally.  The  prin- 
cipal certified  areas  in  Colorado  are  the  Estes  park, 
the  Divide,  San  Luis  valley,  the  Eagle  river  country 
and  the  Montrose  section.  The  northwest  counties 
should  have  areas  adapted  to  growing  certified  seed. 

Two  ex-service  men,  George  Spangler  and  his  part- 
ner, Heinberger,  have  demonstrated  the  kind  of  push 
and  energy  it  takes  to  get  into  the  seed  production 
business.  They  are  located  west  of  Tennessee  Pass 
at  an  altitude  of  7,000  feet.  In  1921  they  grew  a 
seed  patch  of  sixteen  acres  of  Russet  Burbanks.  The 
year  before  they  made  their  start  by  clearing  a  four- 
acre  patch  which  they  planted  with  the  choicest  seed. 
They  now  have  cleared  forty  acres  of  sagebrush 
land  which  will  be  planted  with  their  most  carefully 
field-selected  seed  this  year.  Last  year  they  missed 
certification  by  a  narrow  margin,  but  were  not  dis- 
couraged. 

Recognize  Market  Demands. 

Recognition  of  the  market  demands  is  a  mat- 
ter of  prime  importance  in  the  growing  of  seed 
potatoes.  No  one  may  be  able  to  explain  why 
certain  types  of  potatoes  are  in  demand,  but 
the  fact  remains  and  the  seed  grower  must 
produce  the  type  the  market  calls  for.  In  the 
Greeley  commercial  potato  district  Rural  New 
Yorkers  and  White  Pearls  are  standard;  in  the 
San  Luis  valley  Russet  Burbanks,  Red  Mc- 
Clure  and  Brown  Beauty;  in  the  Eagle  district 
Russet  Burbank;  Carbondale,  Russet  Burbank 
and  People's  Russet.  These  are  all  late  varie- 
ties. The  Irish  Cobbler  is  the  commercial 
standard  for  an  early  potato  to  follow  the 
Early  Ohios  from  the  Kaw  valley.  All  these 
varieties  can  be  grown  on  the  Divide  or  in  the 
other  certified  seed  potato  areas. 

The  irrigated  potato  sections  of  Colorado 
are  not  the  only  outlets  for  certified  seed.  The 
southern  market  requires  a  thousand  or  more 
cars  of  seed  potatoes  every  year,  and  the  Colo- 
rado seed  grown  on  the  dry  land  meets  their 
requirements  even  better  than  the  seed  they 
are  buying  from  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  New 
York  and  Maine.  The  Bliss  Triumph  is  the 
standard  variety  for  this  trade.  They  also 
produce  Irish  Cobbler.  These  two  varieties  are 
the  only  ones  demanded  by  the  Southern  trade-. 
Practically  all  the  southern '  growers  get  their 
seed  from  the  North. 

How  Seed  Is  Certified. 

Application  for  certification  must  be  made 
before  June  1  of  the  year  in  which  certification 
is  desired,  addressing  State  Horticulturist,  Fort 
Collins,  Colo.    If  uncertified  seed  is  to 
be  planted  it  is  a  good  plan  to  make  ap- 
plication  early  enough  to  permit  an  in- 
spector or  the  county  agent  to  see  the 
seed  before  planting.    The  blank  form 
i     supplied  must  be  properly  filled  out  and 
W^L--m&'      returned  and  after  it  has  been  accepted 
^^majr^       the  field  [3  registered  for  certification*. 

All  seed  should  be  treated  before  cut- 
ting with  a  solution  of  mercuric  chlor- 
ide, prepared  by  dissolving  four  ounces 
of  the  chloride  in  thirty  gallons  of  wa- 
ter. Soak  one  and  a  half  hours,  renewing  the  solu- 
tion after  using  three  times.  Use  wooden  containers. 

An  inspection  is  made  of  the  plants  in  the  field 
just  before  they  mature  to  determine  trueness  to 
type  and  variety,  freedom  from  disease,  stand,  and 
general  vigor.  At  digging  time  another  inspection 
usually  is  made,  this  second  inspection  being  optional 
with  the  inspector.  The  final  inspection  is  after  the 
crop  is  harvested  and  graded  for  market.  To  sum- 
marize: The  grower  desiring  certification  after 
planting  clean  seed  on  clean  ground  should  get  his 
field  registered;  notify  inspector  two  weeks  before 
tops  die;  rogue  out  undesirable  plants  after  field  in- 
spection; dig,  store,  and  grade  seed  carefully,  and  if 
the  crop  passes,  get  the  certificates  and  tags  re- 
quired. He  must  fill  out  all  blank  forms  sent  and  if 
his  stock  is  not  sold  may  have  it  listed  by  the  state 
office  in  the  certified  seed  bulletin. 

Nearly  two  hundred  growers  requested  inspection 
of  their  fields  in  1920,  the  first    (Turn  to  Page  22) 
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Market  Outlook  for  Farm  and  Ranch  Products 

DESPITE  THE  BRIEF  DECLINE  IN  PRICES,  GENERAL  OUTLOOK  IS  GOOD 


f=«AILURE  of  prices  on  some  farm 
I**  products  to  maintain  topmost  levels 
*  is  disappointing,  but  progress  sel- 
dom continues  long  in  one  direction 
without  temporary  interruption.  Hogs 
and  lambs  were  about  as  high  as  they 
could  be  expected  to.  go  and  it  is  still 
too  early  for  any  dearth  of  wheat  to 
exert  its  full  effect  on  quotations.  But 
even  $10  hogs  mean  prosperity  in  the 
cornbelt  if  costs  are  down  and  in  spite 
of  recent  declines,  the  entire  agricult- 
ural price  level  is  substantially  higher 
than  in  December. 

The  general  average  of  commodity 
prices  has  become  relatively  stable  with 
a  slight  upward  trend.  Dun's  index 
number  advanced  nearly  7  per  cent 
from  July  1  to  March  1,  and  Brad- 
street's  index,  considered  the  most  ac- 
curate forecaster  of  forthcoming 
changes  in  business  conditions,  has  ad- 
vanced 8  per  cent  from  its  low  point 
last  June. 

^Employment  by  manufacturers  is  on 
the  increase,  the  March  1  total  as  re- 
ported by  the  Department  of  Labor  be- 
ing slightly  larger  than  on  February  L 
The  iron  and  steel  industries  are  oper- 
ating at  a  rate  about  one-third  larger 
than  the  aveiage  of  last  year.  A  num- 
ber of  auto  companies  report  larger 
sales  than  a  year  ago.  The  building 
outlook  is  still  very  promising. 

Car  loadings,  which  usually  decrease 
from  December  until  this  season  of  the 
year,  have  shown  a  rather  steady  in- 
crease in  this  period  and  are  now  lai'ger 
than  at  this  time  last  year  or  three 
years  ago,  indicating  that  a  larger 
quantity  of  merchandise  is  moving 
through  trade  channels. 

Bank  dealings,  which  measui'e  the 
purchasing  activity  of  the  nation  as  a 
whole,  have  increased  until  they  are 
larger  than  at  this  time  last  year,  the 
first  time  that  this  comparison  has  held 
good  in  a  year  and  a  half. 

Prices  of  stocks  and  bonds  have  ad- 
vanced rather  steadily  since  midsummer 
and  stocks  are  nearly  25  per  cent  higher 
than  at  that  time,  thus  furnishing  an  in- 
dex of  rising  optimism  in  the  future  of 
industrial  affairs  and  an  increased  sup- 
ply of  funds  for  investment. 

Reserve  ratios  of  banks  have  ceased 
to  increase,  indicating  that  the  demand 
for  money  at  current  rates  is  growing 
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and  that  business  expansion  has  begun. 

Foreign  countries  still  have  their 
troubles  and  exchange  rates  have  passed 
through  a  sharp  setback  from  which 
they  are  now  recovering.  There  is  lit- 
tle fear  of  a  collapse  among  European 
nations  and  more  evidence  of  a  return 
to  sanity  in  handling  their  financial  af- 
fairs. 

The  coal  strike  threat  is  the  bogey  at 
the  pi-esent  time  and  opinions  are  wide- 
ly at  variance  as  to  the  danger  from 
this  source,  but  those  who  have  been  in 
close  touch  with  the  situation  view  it 
rather  hopefully. 

There  is  nothing  resembling  a  boom 
on  the  horizon,  but  analysis  of  all  the 
factors  leads  inevitably  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  a  period  of  moderate  expan- 
sion commonly  known  as  "prosperity" 
is  on  the  way. 

Cattle  Market  in  Setback. 

The  cattle  market  developed  another 
case  of  indigestion  last  week  when  a 
moderate  increase  in  supply  appeared. 
The  run  at  seven  markets  was  the  larg- 
est since  the  middle  of  January.  About 
half  of  the  gain  in  values  during  the 
last  two  months  was  lost,  all  classes 
participating  in  the  retreat. 

With  the  tax  assessment  date  on  the 
horizon,  feed  lots  muddy,  spring  seed- 
ing operations  about  to  begin  and  the 
fact  that  many  cattle  are  neariy  fin- 
ished and  show  a  profit  on  the  outcome, 
the  increased  run  was  not  especially 
surprising.  A  similar  occurrence  is  not 
all  uncommon  at  this  season  of  the 
year. 

Dressed  beef  prices  declined  50  cents 
to  $1  in  eastern  cities.  Lent  is  a  factor 
and  the  prospect  of  a  larger  supply  pur- 
suaded  buyers  to  back  away.  Some 
cattle  from  eastern  feedlots  began  to 
move,  i-educing  shipper  competition  in 
the  Middle  West  and  increasing  the 
tonnage  of  beef.  The  general  under- 
tone of  the  market  is  healthy,  however, 
and  as  soon*  as  the  supply  shrinks  again 
the  upward  trend  of  prices  should  be  re- 
sumed. 

Exporters  are  buying  more  freely  and 
took  around  2,500  head  at  Chicago  in 
the  last  two  weeks. 


A  few  prime  yearlings  are  showing 
up  and  are  selling  at  the  top.  Many 
half  fat  yearlings  also  are  for  sale,  but 
these  must  compete  with  cheap  light 
beef  from  other  sources  and  such  prem- 
ature sales  are  disappointing. 

Stockers  and  Feeders  Cheaper. 

Stocker  and  feeder  shipments  have 
held  consistently  to  about  50,000  head 
a  week  for  some  time,  but  when  the  fat 
cattle  market  weakened  buying  received 
a  check  and  prices  declined  slightly,  af- 
foi^ding  an  opportunity  for  bargain 
hunters.  Present  signs  ax*e  that  all  the 
thin  cattle  available  will  be  wanted 
this  year  and  there  may  not  be  enough 
to  go  around.  Rains  have  greatly  im- 
proved the  pasture  prospects  in  the  big 
areas  of  Kansas  and  Oklahoma,  but  lit- 
tle cattle  trading  has  been  done,  oper- 
ators balking  at  asking  prices  for  both 
cattle  and  grass.  Yearlings  are  priced 
as  low  as  $27.50  in  Texas,  with  4-year- 
old  steers,  of  which  there  are  precious 
few,  up  to  $60.  The  Northwest  needs  a 
lot  of  cattle,  but  lacks  the  money  to  buy 
and  the  courage  to  risk  the  outcome  a 
year  and  a  half  hence. 

Hog  Market  Takes  Drop. 

Hog  values  ran  into  the  first  sharp 
break  since  late  December  during  the 
last  week,  in  which  about  $1  was  lost. 
The  market  was  topheavy  and  a  mod- 
erate decline  in  demand  for  fresh  pork, 
together  with  an  increased  supply  due 
to  heavier  weights  rather  than  a  larger 
run,  precipitated  the  break.  The  demand 
for  fresh  pork  was  oversupplied  in  the 
East,  so  that  eastern  shippers  also 
bought  less  freely  and  left  more  of  the 
price  making  function  in  the  hands  of 
big  packers,  whose  orders  always  are 
to  "buy  them  cheaper." 

Pork  consumption  is  not  expected  to 
fall  off  a  great  deal,  although  the  high- 
er level  of  prices  probably  was  a  factor 
in  checking  it  to  some  extent.  Weekly 
clearances  of  laid  and  meats  for  export 
are  to  apply  on  old  sales,  but  there  is  a 
general  belief  that  when  old  sales  are 
filled,  new  ones  will  be  made  so  that 
clearances  will  continue.  Packers  still 
are  unable  to  accumulate  much  product 
as  shown  by  the  mid-monthly  report  on 


stocks  in  storage  and  with  the  usual  de- 
crease in  hog  receipts  during  oats  and 
corn  seeding  time  they  are  not  likely 
to  pile  up  a  heavy  supply,  although 
there  may  be  some  increase  until  the 
end  of  June. 

Lamb  Market  at  Top. 

That  lamb  prices  have  passed  the 
high  point  of  the  season  is  the  preva- 
lent opinion  in  the  trade.  The  market 
has  not  declined  much,  but  quotations 
are  slightly  lower  than  a  week  ago,  al- 
though mature  sheep  have  gone  in  the 
other  direction  and  were  around  50 
cents  higher  at  Chicago.  The  supply  in 
sight  for  the  next  month  is  a  light  one 
and  no  great  change  in  prices  is  ex- 
pected. If  the  market  holds  steady  it 
will  be  performing  well.  Warmer  weath- 
er affects  the  demand  for  lamb  and  mut- 
ton, and  California  will  begin  to  mar- 
ket her  crop  of  January  lambs  before 
the  movement  from  feed  lots  has  entire- 
ly ceased.  Heavy  lambs  are  beginning 
to  sell  at  a  wider  discount  and  the 
spread  between  shorn  lambs  and  those 
still  in  the  fleece  is  growing  narrower. 

Sentiment  in  the  sheep  industry  is 
again  enthusiastic  and  Colorado  feed- 
ers are  already  contracting  lambs  for 
fall  delivery  at  $11,  which  is  twice  as 
high  as  the  initial  prices  last  fall,  when 
the  movement  began. 

Wheat  Demand  Revives. 

Conditions  which  caused  the  decline 
in  wheat  prices  during  the  last  two  and 
one-half  weeks  were  largely  temporary. 
With  liberal  quantities  arriving  in  Eu- 
rope and  large  amounts  on  passage  for 
European  ports,  some  of  it  still  unsold, 
European  buyers  took  advantage  of  the 
situation  and  dropped  out  of  the  market 
and  made  an  involuntary  bargain  day 
for  their  own  benefit.  A  sharp  decline 
in  foreign  exchange  rates  also  was  a 
factor. 

Aside  from  the  improvement  in  the 
winter  wheat  crop  in  the  Southwest  as 
a  result  of  generous  rains  in  that  sec- 
tion, the  situation  shows  no  material 
change.  Europe  must  have  a  lot  of 
wheat  before  next  harvest  and  will  not 
be  able  to  keep  her  needs  concealed.  _ 

Stocks  in  store  in  the  United  King- 
dom on  March  1  were  unusually  low, 
and  even  though     (Turn  to  Page  20) 


Trees  and  Shrubs  Adapted  to  Southeast  Colorado 

EXPERIENCE  OF  TWENTY  YEARS  BASIS  OF  RECOMMENDATIONS  MADE 


*N  experience  of  twenty  years  in  tree 
£jL  planting  in  southeast  Colorado  and 
*  *  southwestern  Kansas  has  con- 
vinced me  that  trees  and  shrubs  adapt- 
ed to  the  conditions  can  be  successfully 
grown  by  one  who  wHl  profit  from  what 
others  have  learned. 

For  shade  trees  in  order  of  endurance 
against  dry  weather  and  wind  1  would 
recommend  the  black  locust,  honey  lo- 
cust— thornless  preferred — hackberry, 
white  ash  and  American  ejm.  For  per- 
manent endurance  the  honey  locust  out- 
classes them  all.  It  grows  a  little  slower 
the  first  two  years,  but  often  will  be 
living  when  other  trees  have  perished. 
I  have  not  overlooked  the  cottonwoods 
and  poplars,  for  they  serve  a  purpose 
here,  but  the  borers  eventually  get  them 
and  there  will  be  a  vacancy  where  a 
permanent  tree  was  desired. 

Hardy  Vines  and  Flowers. 

Having  trees  we  also  want  shrubs, 
flowering  plants  and  hardy  vines.  We 
can  take  our  cue  from  Nature.  Have 
you  ever  noticed  that  the  wild  flowers 
of  the  west  bloom  early  and  then  the 
tops  ripen  and  they  remain  dormant 
during  the  hot  summer?  Choose  the 
cultivated  flowers  which  do  the  same,  as 
peonies,  iris,  early  blooming  lilies,  early 
flowering  bulbs — tulips,  hyacinths  and 
others.  For  annual  flowering  plants  try 
zinnia*,  cosmos — early  blooming — and 
marigold.  If  you  have  water  and  will 
give  them  the  proper  care,  plant  sweet 
pea",  asters,  nasturtiums,  "mourning 
."  California  poppy  and  snap  dra- 
ron.  ," 

Of  'he  perennial  climbing  vines  the 
ma  creeper,  woodbine,  Japanese 
i  vine  and  honeysuckles  will  sue- 
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ceed,  and  of  the  annual  Japenese  hop, 
climbing  nasturtium  and  scarlet  runner 
bean.  For  ornamental  shrubs  or  wind- 
breaks use  common  hardy  lilacs,  flow- 
ering quince,  flowering  almond,  bridal 
wreath — Spirea  Prunifolia — and  last 
but  not  least,  two  varieties  of  tamarisk 
which  are  very  hardy. 

Tamarisk  Most  Hardy  Shrub. 

These  tamarisk  varieties  both  grow 
readily  from  cuttings,  and  can  be 
t rained  to  any  style  of  hedge,  or  grown 
to  a  dense  screen  up  to  fifteen  or  twenty 
feet  in  height.  Were  I  confined  to  but 
one  plant  for  ornamental  and  wind- 
break purposes,  it  would  be  the  tamar- 
isk Amurensis  and  Japonica,  two  varie- 
ties that  for  five  years  have  withstood 
temperature  as  low  as  36  degrees  be- 
low zero  and  all  manner  of  winds  and 
dry  weather  here  in  Kiowa  county, 
Colo.  In  my  experience  the  Amurensis 
variety  has  been  best  for  hedging  pur- 
poses, easily  trimmed  and  kept  as  want- 
ed, blooming  early  in  the  spring,  and 
again  through  the  summer,  but  the 
blooms  are  not  very  showy.  The  Jap- 
onica variety  produces  racemes  of  pussy 
willow-like  blossoms  early  in  the  spring, 
to  be  followed  at  Jwo  or  more  times 
through  the  summer  with  its  eight-  to 
fourteen-inch  lengths  of  bright  rosy- 
like  pink  flowers  remaining  in  bloom 
two  weeks  or  longer  each  time.  It  grows 
more  upright  than  the  Amurensis  and 
is  very  desirable  for  windbreaks  and 
large,  dense  screens. 

The  foliage  of  these  two  varieties  of 
tamarisk  is  a  light  shade  of  green,  very 


much  the  color  of  sagebrush  or  the 
Colorado  blue  spruce.  These  varieties 
as  well  as  the  other  two  to  be  described, 
have  fine  dense  feathery  foliage,  nearly 
like  that  of  asparagus.  The  tamarisk 
usually  grown  has  the  bad  fault  of  win- 
terkilling to  the  ground  in  this  locality 
about  every  other  year,  as  also  does  the 
Tamarix  Odessana.  Both  have  dark 
green  feathery  foliage,  the  latter  the 
more  feathery.  The  Odessana  is  a  little 
more  hardy  than  the  Af ricana,  and  fifty 
miles  south  of  this  point  would  prob- 
ably withstand  the  winters,  and  if  so, 
would  be  the  most  beautiful  of  the  four 
varieties  for  hedge  purposes.  All  va- 
rieties of  tamarisk  become  "scragly" 
unless  the  prominent  limbs  are  trimmed 
back.  The  variety  usually  catalogued 
by  the  nurseries,  the  Africana,  is  the 
infei'ior  one  for  us,  while  none  of  them 
seem  to  have  the  Japonica. 

Many  Evergreens  Hardy. 

The  evergreens  for  us  arc  those  grow- 
ing the  nearest  to  us  to  the  west,  the 
cedar,  pine  and  spruce.  Any  one  hav- 
ing seen  these  trees  growing  in  the 
barren  places  and  in  the  buffalo  sod  on 
the  southerly  exposed  slopes,  should  be- 
lieve that  the  same  trees  can  be  readily 
grown  under  cultural  methods,  and  it  is 
the  belief  of  the  writer  that  we  are  at 
fault  if  we  do  not  surround  our  homes 
with  these  valuable  trees.  In  my  opin- 
ion the  Platte  River  Red  Cedar  sold  in 
Nebraska  is  a  more  robust,  faster  grow- 
ing and  more  symmetrical  tree  than  the 
one  growing  wild  near  us. 

The  Chinese  nrborvitae,  recommended 


by  Colorado  and  Kansas  nurseries  as 
being  both  hardy  and  drouth  resistant, 
is  a  beautiful  tree,  but  can  not  be  suc- 
cessfully grown  hei'e  for  the  simple  i*ea- 
son  that  it  pushes  forth  its  leaves  at 
the  first  approach  of  warm  weather, 
almost  before  the  frost  is  out  of  the 
ground,  and  grows  as  much  as  six  or 
eight  inches,  to  be  caught  by  our  al- 
most certain  spring  freezes.  This  kills 
back  almost  all  of  its  previous  year's 
growth  and  it  becomes  a  poorer  tree 
each  succeeding  year. 

Trees  Cannot  Compete  With  Weeds. 

The  Russian  thistle  sends  out  its 
roots  six  or  more  feet  on  every  side  and 
a  plowed  strip  a  rod  wide  with  thistles 
gi-owing  at  its  edges,  will  have  but  lit- 
tle space  in  the  middle  unaffected  by 
these  thistle  roots.  It  is  impossible  to 
grow  trees  or  plants  in  narrow  pfowed 
strips  with  weeds  on  either  side,  much 
less  with  weeds  growing  among  the 
trees.  We  have  a  very  nice  soil,  mostly 
a  "sandy  loam"  when  kept  pulverized, 
but  let  it  dry  in  a  hardened  condition 
and  you  have  a  subsoil  resembling  a 
scythe  stone,  in  which  no  tree  without 
a  well  established  root  system  can  sur- 
vive. Cultivate  often  and  mulch  trees 
if  possible.  There  is  nothing  much  bet- 
ter than  soap  weed  for  mulching. 

With  careful  planting  and  especial 
care  the  first  year,  we  may  have  goose- 
berries, plums,  Keif  or  pears,  blackber- 
ries, strawberries,  wild  currants,  ap- 
ples, grapes  and  in  heavy  soils  cherries. 

None  of  these  good  things,  however, 
can  be  had  and  maintained  except  by 
constant  and  careful  attention. 


April  1,  1922. 


WESTERN    FARM  LIFE 


Essential  Principles  of  Co -Operative  Marketing 

WILL  TO  WORK  TOGETHER  NECESSARY  IN  FARMERS'  ORGANIZATIONS 


CO-OPERATION  among  farmers  is 
an  enterprise  in  which  the  mem- 
bers form  an  agency  through  which 
they  conduct  the  business  for  their 
greatest  mutual  advantage.  To  be  co- 
operative it  must  be  composed  of  farm- 
ers, exclusively,  arid  managed  by  them, 
and  the  benefits  must  be  returned  to 
them  in  proportion  to  the  use  or  the 
patronage  of  each.  That  part  of  the 
capital  necessary  to  create  the  agency 
and  its  facilities,  which  finds  an  expres- 
sion in  the  management  of  the  associa- 
tion through  the  voting  of  the  mem- 
bers, should  preferably  be  contributed 
by  them  in  proportion  to  the  use  which 
each  makes  of  the  organization.  Cap- 
ital in  a  co-operative  agency  must  not 
be  a  fund  on  which  a  dividend  is  paid 
in  excess  of  a  fair  rate  of  interest  for 
its  use.  Working  capital  may,  of  course, 
be  provided  in  other  customary  ways. 

Will  to  Co-Operate  Essential. 

A  form  of  organization  may  be  easily 
adopted,  and  business  management  mlay 
be  provided;  but  the  will  to  co-operate 
develops  slowly  in  the  farmer's  con- 
sciousness, out  of  his  efforts  toward 
actual  co-operation.  Therefore,  any  co- 
operative marketing  organization  that 
is  quickly  formed  needs  most  careful 
watching  because  the  average  farmer  is 
not  skilled  in  the  arts  of  competitive 
business;  he  is  slow  to  delegate  author- 
ity to  any  one  and  reluctant  to  yield 
any  part  of  his  individual  freedom  by 
modifying  his  own  actions  to  meet  his 
neighbors'  needs. 

In  forming  a  co-operative  marketing 
association,  it  is  fundamental  that  it  be 
a  proper  legal  entity,  with  sufficient 
authority  to  transact  the  business  for 
which  it  is  formed,  to  finance  its  activ- 
ities, and,  when  necessary,  to  secure  its 
obligations — thus,  equally  with  other 
corporations,  safeguarding  the  interests 
of  its  members,  as  well  as  of  the  banks 
with  which  it  transacts  business. 

Membership,  in  a  co-operative  asso- 
ciation should  be  confined  exclusively 
to  producers  who  actually  use  its  facil- 
ities. Those  who  contribute  capital  only 
should  never  be  admitted  to  member- 
lip,  because  it  is  not  desirable  that  it 
furnished  by  non-producing  business 
interests  which  would  thereby  acquire 
a  power  in  the  association  and  a  voice 
in  its  direction.    Membership  in  a  co- 
operative organization  carries  with  it  a 
esponsibility  on  the  part  of  each  mem- 
sr  to  maintain  it  in  periods  of  adver- 
sity— a  responsibility  which  is  not  like- 
to  be  felt  unless  the  organization  is 
le  farmer's  own  institution,  developed 
id  managed  by  him  through  his  chosen 
jpresentatives,  to  promote  and  safe- 
lard  his  own  interests. 

The  voting  power  in  a  co-operative 
ssociation  should  be  based  on  the  "one- 
lan-one-vote"  principle.  This  principle 
"  voting,  however,  should  not  be  made 
test  of  the  legal  co-operative  charac- 
sr  of  an  organization.'  A  recognition 
the  equality  of  membership  is  the 
jest  evidence  of  mutual  confidence,  be- 
luse,  in  the  final  analysis,  it  is  the 
lembers  who,  as  men,  co-operate  and 
ieir  success  depends  on  their  belief  in 
ich  other  and  on  their  fairness  in  deal- 
lg  with  their  common  business  prob- 
;ms. 

lembership  Contracts  Strong  Feature. 

A  co-operative  association  must  be 
eld  together  through  an  agreement  or 
mtract  between  the  organization"  and 
ch  member.   A  contract  gives  the  or- 
anization  a  stability  that  enables  it  to 
ow  definitely  what  it  is  expected  to 
to,  to  enter  into  dependable  business 
elationships  and  to  make  the  necessary 
nancial  or  other  preparations  essen- 
.1  to  the  conduct  of  its  affairs.  A 
embership  agreement  is  a  steadying 
fluence  on  each  member  who  may  not 
accustomed  to  working  with  others 
nd  who  may  be  led  astray  by  outside 
disrupting  influences;  nevertheless  no 
ntract  can  hold  a  group  of  farmers 
together  against  their  will. 

A  membership  agreement  should  ex- 
tend over  a  long  period  of  years,  if 
provision  is  made  that  any  dissatisfied 
member  may  withdraw  at  some  speci- 
fied time.  The  long-term  contract  adds 
greater  stability  to  the  organization  as 
an  institution  of  business,  while  the 
withdrawal  privilege,  when  reasonably 
safeguarded,  removes  the  dangers  that 
are  imierent  in  willing  co-operation. 


G.  Harold  Powell, 

Before  Agricultural  Conference. 


The  ultimate  success  of  a  co-opera- 
tive organization  will  depend  not  only 
upon  the  development  of  a  spirit  of  co- 
operation within  the  membership,  but 
also,  on  a  willingness  to  co-operate  with 
the  agencies  with  which  it  has  business 
relations.  No  farmers'  organization 
can  eventually  live  that  is  managed  ar- 
bitrarily; it  is  likely  to  succeed  only  as 
the  members  develop  a  living,  breath- 
ing spirit  of  mutual  effort;  and  this 
vital,  living  spirit  must  also  be  mani- 
fested in  its  board  of  directors  and  in 
those  who  are  responsible  for  its  man- 
agement. The  co-operative  movement 
does  not  represent  a  business  systm 
alone  though  it  must,  of  course,  develop 
the  highest  form  of  business  efficiency 
to  justify  its  continuance.  It  involves, 
also,  a  very  intimate,  human  quality 


whose  roots  are  deeply  implanted  in  the 
social  nature  of  man,  and  whose  expres- 
sion leads  them  to  work  willingly  and 
unselfishly  together. 

Because  a  co-operative  marketing  or- 
ganization represents  inherent  power — 
and  the  larger  the  organization,  the 
greater  its  power — its  danger  lies  in 
becoming  involved  in  political  affairs 
and  in  movements  which,  though  worthy 
in  themselves,  have  nothing  to  do  with 
its  primary  purposes  and  can  only  lead 
to  a  divided  membership  and  factional 
control,  with  ultimate  disruption. 

Single  Commodity  Organizations 
Strongest. 

The  strongest  organizations  are  those 
which  specialize  in  handling  a  single 
crop,  such. as  citrus  fruits,  raisins,  wal- 


A  Successful  Co -Operative  Business 

FARMERS  LEARN  TO  WORK  FOR  MUTUAL  INTERESTS. 


WE  learn  to  co-operate  by  co-oper- 
ating, beginning  with  the  local 
business  organizations  and  other 
mutual  interests,  working  on  into  wider 
fields  of  co-operative  effort.  One  of  the 
educative  influences  in  co-operation 
among  farmers  has  been  the  construct- 
ive work  of  the  Farmers'  Educational 
and  Cb-Operative  Union,  commonly  spo- 
ken of  as  the  Farmers'  Union.  There 
are  now  in  Colorado  more  than  150  local 
business  associations  which  owe  their 
existence  to  the  educational  influence 
and  active  work  of  the  Farmers'  Union. 
Among  these  and  one  of  the  strongest 
is  the  Farmers'  Co-Operative  Mercan- 
tile Association  of  Fort  Morgan. 

After  visiting  among  the  farmers  of 
this  progressive  community  and  attend- 
ing one  of  the  business  and  program 
sessions  of  the  "Local,"  one  can  se^e  why 
this  strong  and  well  managed  business 
organization  has  been  created  and 
brought  to  its  present  standing  in  the 
community.  As  G.  Harold  Powell  has 
well  said,  "Only  men  can  co-operate." 
The  human  element  must  enter  in  and 
become  a  vital  part  of  the  organization. 
This  seems  to  have  been  done  in  this 
community. 

The  Fort  Morgan  local  was  organ- 
ized in  1915  with  about  twenty  charter 
members.  At  the  last  state  convention 
of  the  Farmers'  Union  this  local  was 
said  to  have  submitted  one  of  the  best 
reports  offered  at  the  convention,  set- 
ting forth  as  it  did  the  many  lines  of 
constructive  activity  which  had  been 
carried  out  to  successful  conclusions. 
The  year  following  the  chartering  of 
the  local,  the  mercantile  association  was 
started.  It  now  has  a  membership  of 
approximately  one  hundred  and  in  1920 
the  total  volume  of  business  amounted 
to  $99,800.  In  the  fiscal  year  1920  and 
1921  the  wheat  handled  amounted  to 
more  than  a  million  and  a  half  bushels. 
The  present  year  to  date  almost  nine 
million  pounds  of  coal  have  been  han- 
dled. Some  corn  is  shipped,  but  more 
corn  has  been  shipped  in  than  out  for 
this  is  a  feeding  center  and  does  not 
produce  enough  grain  for  feeding. 
No  stockholder  is  allowed  to  own  in 


excess  of  $750  in  stock.  The  interest 
on  capital  is  limited  to  8  per  cent.  In 
some  years  substantial  patronage  divi- 
dends have  been  distributed  to  mem- 
bers. Lack  of  sufficient  operating  cap- 
ital has  been  a  handicap  in  this  as  in 
many  co-operative  business  associa- 
tions. The  management  sees  the  ne- 
cessity of  building  up  a  reserve  to  carry 
the  business  through  periods  of  depres- 
sion. 

At  the  present  time  too  much  interest 
is  being  paid  on  borrowed  money.  The 
business  will  eventually  get  to  the  point 
where  it  will  be  financed  more  largely 
from  within. 

This  business  has  a  well  equipped 
plant,  including  two  elevator  buildings 
with  cleaning  machinery,  barley  rolls 
and  grinding  machinery,  bean  cleaners 
and  storage  for  beajis.  The  total  capa- 
city of  the  plant  is  35,000  bushels.  It  is 
vaiued  at  $40,000  and  is  capitalized  at 
$50,000. 

This  institution  has  been  a  distinct 
advantage  to  the  community.  In  re- 
sponse to  an  inquiry  as  to  the  effect  on 
prices  of  having  farmer  competition, 
the  manager,  B.  H.  McConnell,  replied 
that  it  had  compelled  other  institutions 
to  watch  the  corners  more  closely  and 
bid  up  if  they  expected  to  do  business, 
in  other  words,  it  had  created  better 
markets  for  grain  at  all  buying  points 
within  hauling  distance.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary for  a  farmers'  co-operative  to  han- 
dle all  the  grain  shipped  to  be  of  dis- 
tinct advantage  to  the  community.  This 
point  sometimes  is  overlooked  when 
the  co-operative  has  been  up  against 
difficult  marketing  conditions  and  has 
been  unable  to  pay  liberal  patronage 
dividends  and  meet  its  stock  dividends 
in  full. 

C.  M.  Snodgrass  is  president  of  this 
co-operative  business  organization  and 
Willard  Reed  secretary.  There  are  seven 
directors.  At  the  recent  business  meet- 
ing action  was  taken  which  will 
strengthen  the  institution  and  promote 
its  stability.  The  cut  shows  the  build- 
ings, which  are  located  on  the  Burling- 
ton tracks. 


port  Morgan  Co-Operative  Mercantile  Association  has  modern  equipment  fgr  handling  its  business. 


nuts,  prunes,  peaches,  etc.;  and,  when 
this  specialized  organization  La  adopted, 
it  develops  the  greatest  dependability 
if  founded  by  small  groups  of  growers 
who  are  neighbors,  who  have  confidence 
in  one  another,  who  belong  to  the  same 
churches,  schools,  or  other  neighbor- 
hood institutions,  and  who  federate 
these  local  units  into  a  central  market- 
ing agency.  These  neighbors  form  local 
associations,  provide  packing  houses, 
warehouses,  and  other  permanent  facil- 
ities through  the  investment  of  their 
own  capital;  they  take  part  in  local 
management,  and  are  an  intimate,  per- 
sonal part  of  their  own  institutions  and 
their  activities.  These  local  units  are 
centers  of  vital  influence  for  good  in  a 
community. 

In  the  California  Fruit  Growers'  Ex- 
change, for  example,  through  which  10,- 
500  members  sell  nearly  one  hundred 
million  dollars'  worth  of  citrus  fruits 
annually,  to  the  wholesale  trade,  the 
growers  have  formed  more  than  two 
hundred  local  associations,  each  own- 
ing its  own  packing  house  and  manag- 
ing its  local  affairs.  For  business  effi- 
ciency, these  associations  federate  into 
a  central  agency  through  which  they 
provide  the  facilities  for  the  sale  of 
their  fruit. 

The  decentralized  form  of  organiza- 
tion may  not  always  be  adapted  to  a 
seasonally-produced,  non-perishable  or 
semi-perishable  crop  that  requires  ware- 
housing, or  needs  to  be  prepared  for 
distribution  in  a  central  plant  and 
finances  provided  for  stronger  distribu- 
tion and  sale.  In  such  industries  as 
these,  a  larger  centralized  marketing 
or  warehousing  unit  may  be  a  more 
adaptable  business  form.  But  those 
who  are  responsible  for  its  direction 
should  never  lose  sight  of  the  need  to 
develop  a  local  participation  and  some 
degree  of  responsibility  in  the  affairs 
of  the  organization. 

Need  More  Marketing  Knowledge. 

The  producers  and  the  public  gener- 
ally need  more  knowledge  of  the  finan- 
cing, assembling,  distributing  and  sell- 
ing the  nation's  farm  crops.  A  large 
part  of  the  endless  conflict  between  the 
producer  and  the  distributing  agencies, 
extending  to  the  consumers  as  well,  is 
the  result  of  a  lack  of  dependable  in- 
formation regarding  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion and  of  distribution.  Until  an  in- 
dustry has  clearly  analyzed  its  problems 
and  has  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
complicated  financing  and  distributing 
processes,  no  graver  mistake  can  be 
made  than  to  assume  that  a  remedy  for 
its  marketing  difficulties  lies  in  the 
elimination  of  one  or  more  of  the  agen- 
cies of  distribution.  These  agencies  are 
closely  interwoven  with  the  necessary 
financing  and  distributing  machinery 
and  have  generally  grown  out  of  a  vital 
need  in  distribution.  Only  after  a  farm- 
ers' organization  has  proven  that  it  can 
perform  the  same  service  more  effi- 
ciently or  more  economically,  should  it 
decide  to  eliminate  any  of  the  present 
links  in  the  closely  interwoven  chain  of 
distribution. 

Farmer  Must  Have  Fair  Return. 

A  co-operative  organization  has  a 
distinct  responsibility  to  the  public.  It 
cannot  live  for  itself  alone.  Through 
the  co-operative  handling  of  farm  crops 
the  farmer  should  receive  a  fair  return 
for  his  crops,  but  such  co-operation 
should  be  an  important  factor  in  redu- 
cing the  general  cost  of  living  through 
the  economies  that  result  from  the  or- 
ganized preparation,  distribution  and 
sale  of  standardized  products.  The  pro- 
ducer is  entitled  to  a  fair  return  on  the 
cost  of  production,  provided  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand  warrants  it,  but  he 
is  not  privileged  through  the  power  of 
organization  to  impose  a  higher  price 
on  the  consumer  than  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand  naturally  justifies.  As  an 
outstanding  factor  in  the  permanency 
of  an  agricultural  policy,  the  farmer 
must,  of  necessity  o%*er  a  series  of  years, 
receive  for  his  crops  a  price  in  excess 
of  the  cost  of  production.  The  co-oper- 
ative lparketing  system  is  the  most  im- 
portant factor  in  insuring  a  fair  price 
to  the  farmer.  But  if  the  law  of  sup- 
ply and  demand  does  not  return  the 
producer  a  profitable  price  for  his  cropc 
there  must  be  eventually  a  natural  au- 
tomatic reduction  of  the  supply  in  ad- 
justment to  the  demand  of  th<  con- 
sumer. 
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Good  Garden  Saves  Money  and  Keeps  Doctor  Away 

VEGETABLES  AND  FRUIT  CAN  BE  ADVANTAGEOUSLY  GROWN  ON  EVERY  FARM 


PRODUCTION  of  vegetables  for 
home  use  is  the  main  purpose  of 
the  farm  garden.  A  good  garden 
is  a  distinctly  money-saving  proposi- 
tion. Not  only  does  it  keep  the  table 
supplied  with  a  variety  of  food  during 
the  production  season,  but  surplus  veg- 
etables may  be  dried,  canned  or  stored 
in  other  ways,  and  provide  a  supply  of 
vegetables  for  the  table  the  year  round. 

Anyone  should.be  able  to  have  a  good 
garden  with  plenty  of  water,  but  the 
dry-farm  garden  requires  considerable 
head  work.  The  principle  upon  which 
success  with  the  dry-farm  garden  de- 
pends is  to  concentrate  precipitation 
from  adjoining  surfaces  to  a  restricted 
area  upon  which  the  plants  grow.  As 
Parsons  points  out,  we  have  all  noticed 
how  little  beds  of  flowers  around  the 
house  getting  the  drip  from  the  roof 
grow  and  thrive.  They  are  simply  get- 
ting more  than  their  share  of  the  pre- 
cipitation— more  than  they  would  get 
in  the  open  field.  This  is  the  principle 
to  apply  in  the  dry-land  garden,  for 
what  does  a  little  extra  land  amount  to 
in  so  important  a  matter  as  having  a 
good  garden,  and  especially  when  we 
know  all  the  water  falling  on  this  extra 
land  goes  directly  to  the  roots  of  the 
plants. 

Water  for  Dry-Farm  Garden. 

Mr.  Parsons  advises  plowing  deep  for 
the  garden  in  strips  five  feet  wide,  leav- 
ing a  dead  furrow  every  five  feet  with 
a  ridge  or  back-furrow  between  the 
dead  furrows,  in  other  words,  alternate 
ridges  and  hollows.  The  vegetables  are 
to  be  grown  in  the  hollows  and  get  the 
water  falling  on  the  ridges,  about  three 
times  as  much  as  they  would  get  if 
planted  on  a  level  plot.  He  advises  giv- 
ing the'  hollows  an  extra  plowing  to  al- 
low plenty  of  depth  for  the  rooting  of 
the  crop.  Leaf  mold  or  well  rotted 
barnyard  manure  should  be  mixed  with 
the  soil  in  the  furrows.  Next  to  leaf 
mold  nothing  is  better  than  old  cattle 
or  sheep  corral  humus.  Haul  several 
loads  of  this  material  into  the  furrows 
before  giving  the  extra  plowing.  This 
may  seem  like  a  lot  of  extra  work,  but 
it  will  pay,  for  peas,  beans,  cabbages, 
carrots,  turnips,  beets,  and  asparagus 
will  respond  wonderfully  to  this  fer- 
tilization for  several  years. 

The  garden  should  be  located  on  deep 
rich  soil,  but  where  there  is  no  choice 
have  it  as  near  the  house  as  possible. 
It  often  pays  to  carry  water  from  a  well 
for  garden  crops,  but  this  should  not 
be  done  early  in  the  season,  for  it  en- 
courages the  plants  to  root  near  the 
surface  and  when  the  hot  weather 
comes  they  wilt.  If  plants  are  to  be 
watered  at  all,  says  Parsons,  do  it  only 
as  a  last  resort  and  near  maturing  time. 
For  watering  melons,  squashes,  and  cu- 
cumbers and  even  tomatoes,  cans  with 
holes  punched  in  the  bottoms  can.  be 
sunk  in  the  ground  at  each  hill  and  the 
water  poured  into  them.  It  will  leak 
out  slowly  and  sub-irrigate  the  plant 
without  any  waste. 

Keep  Clean  of  Weeds. 

Keep  the  garden,  dry-land  or  irriga- 
ted, absolutely  clean  of  weeds.  It  must 
be  hoed  and  cultivated  often  and  no 
crusts  allowed  to  form.  In  planting 
dry-land  garden  it  is  a  good  plan  to  al- 
low twice  the  space  commonly  allowed 
to  the  various  garden  crops. 

Cabbage  planted  two  feet  apart  in 
rows  five  feet  apart  have  ten  square 
feet  to  each  plant.  Parsons  points  out 
that  with  an  annual  precipitation  of 
twelve  inches  this  area  would  catch  625 
pounds  of  water.  He  finds  that  a  good 
cabbage  can  be  raised  on  300  pounds  of 
water  and  a  fine  cauliflower  on  400 
pounds  If  the  moisture  that  falls  is 
conserved  through  the  year,  half  could 
be  allowed  for  waste  and  still  leave 
enough  for  a  fine  garden. 

Asparagus  and  rhubarb  do  particu- 
larly well  without  irrigation.  Peas,  let- 
tuce, and  radishes  should  be  planted  as 
early  as  possible  to  avoid  the  heat. 
Beans  always  do  well,  also  melons,  cu- 
cumbers and  squashes  when  deeply 
rooted,  otherwise  they  wilt  easily  and 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  shade  the  lettuce 
hed  with  a  board  or  two,  according  to 
'   [>fricnco  of  Mr.  Parsons.  Straw- 
ea  under  dry-land  conditions  should 
: ; i  r i tt>d  two  feet  apart  in  the  row 
■  I  no  runners  allowed, 
f 'hinting  turnips  late  will  avoid  the 


Garden  Planting  Table. 

Amount  of  Seed  Required  and  Distances  Apart  of  Plants  and  Rows. 

Distance  Apart  of  Rows 

100  Ft.  of  Row.              Horse  Hand 

Vegetables —  Seed       Plants  Cultiv.  Cultiv.  

Beans                                    1  pt                             2%  ft  l%-2  ft. 

B(  ets                                     2  oz.                             2%  ft  1%  ft 

Brussels  Sprouts                %  oz.              80           2%  ft.  1%  ft 

Cabbage  „        %  oz.              65           3     ft  2%  ft 

Carrot                                   1  oz.                             2%  ft  1%  ft. 

Cauliflower                        %  oz.       50-  65           3    ft.  2  ft 

Celery                              %  oz.           200           3-6  ft  2%  ft. 

Corn.  Sweet                        %  pt.                             3%  ft  3  ft. 

Cucumber                             1  oz.                             5     ft  4  ft 

Kohlrabi                            %  oz.                           2%  ft  1%  ft 

Lettuce                               V*  oz.      125-200           2%  ft  1%  ft 

Muskmelon                          1  oz.                           6     ft  6  ft 

Onion  Sets                           1  qt                             2     ft  15  in. 

Onion  Seed                         %  oz.                             2     ft  15  in. 

Parsley                             %  oz.                          2    ft  15  in. 

Parsnip                               Vz  oz.                             2%  ft  1%  ft 

Pea                                     lqt                           3     ft  2  ft 

Pumpkin                          %  oz1.                           t    ft  5  ft 

Radish                                 1  oz.                           2    ft  1%  ft. 

Salsify                               1  oz.                          2    ft  1%  ft. 

Spinach                               1  oz.                           2    ft  1%  ft 

Squash,    Late                     %  oz.                             7     ft  5  ft. 

Tomato                                %  oz.        35-  50            4     ft  !  ft 

Turnip                                 %  oz.                             2%  ft  l»,fc  ft. 

Watermelon                       %  oz.                           8    ft  6  ft 

From  Colorado  Agricultural  College  Bulletin  276. 

For  dry-land  garden  allow  at  least  twice  the  space  indicated. 


Distance 
Apart 


Plants  in 
the  Row.. 


3  in. 
2-in. 

18  in. 
18  in. 

2  in. 
1%  ft 

6  in. 
1  ft. 
2-4  ft. 
1  ft. 
6-10  in. 
3-5  t. 
2-3  in. 

2-  3  in. 

4  in. 

3  in. 

1  in. 

4  ft. 

1-  2  in. 

2  in. 

2  in. 

3-  6  ft 

2-  4  ft 

3  in. 

3-  8  ft. 


little  hoppers  which  eat  the  leaves. 
Scattering  ashes  about  the  plants  will 
keep  them  away,  also  from  the  radishes. 

New  Garden  Bulletin  Ready. 

A  bulletin  from  the  Colorado  Agri- 
cultural college,  entitled  "The  Home 
Vegetable  Garden,"  is  just  out  in  the 
nick  of  time  to  help  those  out  who  are 
a  little  lame  in  garden  methods.  It  cov- 
ers every  phase  of  home  gardening.  It 
tells  what  to  grow,  .the  kind  of  soils 
adapted  to  various  plants,  fertilizers, 
all  about  preparation  of  soil,  rotation 
of  garden  crops,  hotbeds  and  cold 
frames,  time  of  planting,  thinning,  set- 
ting out  plants,  cultivation,  irrigation, 
preventing  insect  damage  and  plant  dis- 
eases. It  even  gives  suggestions  on 
harvesting  and  storing  vegetables.  This 
pamphlet  will  be  sent  free  for  the  ask- 


ing. Address  Colorado  Agricultural 
College,  Fort  Collins. 

A  new  bulletin  published  by  the  Uni- 
ted States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
entitled  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1242, 
"Permanent  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Gar- 
dens," can  be  obtained  free  by  writing 
to  the  Department  at  Washington,  D. 
C.  This  is  particularly  helpful  on  the 
planting  of  the  more  important  small 
fruits  and  perennial  garden  crops. 

Perennial  Garden  Crops. 

It  is  pointed  out  in  this  bulletin  that 
there  should  be  a  great  revival  in  the 
planting  of  small  fruits  and  grapes  in 
connection  with  home  gardens,  espe- 
cially in  sections  where  home  orchards 
are  failing.  The  care  of  small  fruits  as 
regards  spraying  and  other  require- 
ments is  more  simple  than  that  of  the 


Making  the  Farm  Orchard  Pay 

NO  CORNER  ON  KNOWLEDGE  NECESSARY  TO  SUCCESS. 


SUCCESS  with  orchard  work  is  a 
matter  of  knowing  how,  and  there 
is  no  corner  on  the  knowledge  re- 
quired to  so  handle  the  farm  orchard  as 
to  make  it  a  profitable  investment.  The 
average  farm  orchard,  however,  is  an 
eyesore  and  many  trees  are  being  pulled 
up  and  the  land  turned  over  to  general 
farming.  The  orchard  on  the  general 
farm  is  often  too  large.  A  few  trees 
given  real  orchard  care  on  a  general 
farm  can  be  made  a  source  of  profit, 
while  a  larger  orchard  that  must  of 
necessity  be  neglected  will  be  a  source 
of  disappointment  and  loss.  The  argu- 
ment frequently  is  made  that  it  is 
cheaper  to  buy  fruit  than  it  is  to  pro- 
duce it,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  even 
well-to-do  farmers  use  less,  fruit  than 
they  should  because  it  is  not  grown  at 
home. 

It  of  course  requires  more  knowledge 
to  succeed  with  fruit  than  in  the  early 
days  before  insect  pests  and  plant  dis- 
eases became  established,  but  with  the 
store  of  information  accumulated  by 
our  experiment  stations  and  agricul- 
tural colleges  and  freely  given  out 
through  the  extension  service,  the  farm 
press  and  in  other  ways,  this  is  no 
longer  a  legitimate  excuse  for  failing  to 
grow  at  least  enough  fruit  for  home 
use. 

What  can  be  done  to  make  these  farm 
orchards  pay  for  the  land  they  occupy? 
Asa  rule  they  are  given  little  or  no  at- 
tention. They  are  seldom  pruned, 
sprayed,  cultivated,  or  fertilized.  The 
trees  are  left  to  shift  for  themselves, 
and  consequently  the  fruit  produced  is 
hardly  worth  the  picking.  Properly 
cared  for,  no  land  on  the  general  farm 
is  more  profitable  than  that  devoted  to 
growing  a  few  fruit  trees.  With  proper 
care  the  small  farm  orchard  should  be 
more  profitable  than  any  other  similar 
area  on  the  farm. 

Now  is  the  time  to  prune  the  trees, 


say  the  orchard  experts  at  the  Colorado 
Agricultural  college.  It  should  be  done 
before  the  sap  begins  to  start.  The 
pruning  should  not  be  too  severe  if  the 
trees  have  been  neglected.  A  certain 
amount  of  the  interior  branches  should 
be  removed,  so  as  to  open  up  the  trees 
and  permit  equal  growth  in  all  direc- 
tions. If  no  pruning  has  been  done  for 
several  years,  it  is  advisable  to  prune 
moderately  and  continue  the  pruning 
each  spring  until  the  trees  have  the 
proper  amount  of  wood  left. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  a  libei'al 
amount  of  well  rotted  stable  manure 
should  be  applied  on  the  ground  and 
plowed  under.  Shallow  cultivation 
should  then  be  done  throughout  the 
summer,  and  the  trees  irrigated.  This 
treatment  will  stimulate  the  growth  of 
the  tree  and  also  make  it  produce  larger 
fruit  Old  sod  orchards  will  not  be 
profitable  unless  the  sod  is  plowed  un- 
der and  fertilizer  applied. 

Spraying  is  another  important  mat- 
ter, and  if  neglected  most  of  the  apples 
will  be  wormy.  The  *  first  spraying 
should  be  done  just  at  the  time  when 
the  petails  of  the  flowers  have  fallen, 
using  arsenate  of  lead  at  the  rate  of 
two  pounds  to  fifty  gallons  of  water. 
For  tall  trees  it  is  necessary  to  have  a 
good  force  pump.  For  a  few  trees  a 
barrel  force  pump  will  serve  the  pur- 
pose. In  about  ten  days  to  two  weeks, 
the  second  spray  should  be  applied,  and 
the  third  spray  about  a  month  later. 
Three  sprays  if  properly  applied  should 
keep  the  fruit  practically  free  of  worms. 

To  obtain  the  best  possible  results 
from  the  farm  orchard  the  pruning,  cul- 
tivating, fertilizing  and  spraying  should 
be  done  regularly  every  year.  A  neg- 
lected orchard  is  no  credit  to  a  farm, 
nor  are  they  profitable,  while  if  the  or- 
chard is  properly  cared  for  it  can  bo 
made  to  yield  a  handsome  profit,  besides 
furnishing  the  fruit  for  the  family. 


orchard  fruits,  and  the  small  fruits  can 
be  grown  on  a  much  more  limited  space. 

When  space  is  available  a  section  of 
the  garden  may  be  set  aside  for  the  per- 
manent vegetables  and  the  small  fruits. 
The  location  of  these  permanent  crops, 
however,  should  be  such  that  they  will 
not  interfere  with  the  plowing  of  the 
garden  or  the  cultivation  of  the  annual 
vegetables.  In  no  case  should  the  small 
fruits  be  crowded,  it  being  best  to  plant 
a  limited  number,  selecting  those  best 
adapted  to  the  region. 

Adaptation  of  Various  Plants. 

In  small  gardens  -the  asparagus  bed 
may  be  placed  in  one  comer  or  in  an 
offset  at  the  end  of  the  garden,  and  the 
hills  of  rhubarb  along  the  side  fence, 
where  they  will  be  out  of  the  way  of 
general  cultivation.  Sometimes  the  rhu- 
barb or  asparagus  is  arranged  in  a  sort 
of  row  or  narrow  bed  across  the  front 
of  the  garden,  separating  the  garden 
proper  from  the  lawn  at  the  rear  of  the 
house.  In  large  gardens  everything 
should  be  planted  in  straight  rows  in 
order  to  facilitate  cultivation. 

Climatic  and  soil  conditions  restrict 
the  planting  of  some  of  the  vegetables 
and  a  number  of  the  small  fruits  to 
prescribed  localities.  For  example,  rhu- 
barb thrives  only  in  those  parts  of  the 
country  where  the  ground  freezes  to  a 
depth  of  four  inches  or  more  during  the 
winter. 

Generally  speaking,  raspberries  -will 
not  stand  very  hot  or  dry  weather. 
Blackberries  can  endure  hot  weather, 
but  not  hot  drying  winds.  Dewberries 
are  grown  mostly  in  the  warmer  parts 
of  the  country.  In  very  cold  sections 
the  plants  of  these  fruits  should  receive 
some  kind  of  winter  protection. 

Currants  and  gooseberries  do  best  in 
a  cool  climate,  but  can  stand  quite  warm 
summers  if  they  have  plenty  of  water. 
It  is  not  permissible  to  plant  currants 
and  gooseberries  in  sections  where  the 
white  pine  is  grown,  because  these 
plants  harbor  the  blister  rust,  which  is 
destructive  to  white  pine  trees.  There 
are  varieties  of  grapes  for  every  section 
where  any  other  fruits  are  grown. 
Strawberries  will  grow  practically  ev- 
erywhere. 

Time  to  Plant  Garden. 

Time  of  planting  various  garden 
plants  will  vary  with  distance  north  or 
south  and  altitude.  Approximately  ten 
days'  difference  may  be  allowed  for  each 
1,000  feet  of  altitude  and  100  miles  of 
latitude. 

Many  vegetables  must  be  started  in- 
side or  in  hotbeds  during  March  and 
April  in  order  to  lengthen  the  growing 
season.  The  following  from  the  Colo- 
rado Agricultural  college  garden  bul- 
letin gives  the  time  of  planting  for  the 
Fort  Collins  vicinity:  . 

April  1  Planting — Outdoors:  Plant 
one-year-old  roots  of  asparagus;  divide 
old  roots  of  rhubabrb  and  plant;  plant 
root  cuttings  of  horseradish;  put  out 
onion  sets.  Indoors— Sow  seeds  of  brus- 
sels  sprouts;  celery  for  late  crop. 
April  15  Planting — Sow  seeds  of  the 
following  in  the  field:  Lettuce,  radishes, 
kohlrabi,  onions,  parsley,  peas,  spinach, 
turnips,  parsnips,  salsify. 

April  25  Planting — Plant  in  the  field: 
Beets,  carrots,  cauliflower  plants,  Swiss 
chard,  cabbage  plants,  celery  plants — 
early  crop. 

May  15  Planting — Plant  in  field: 
Beans,  sweet  corn,  tomato  plants,  mel- 
ons, cucumbers,  squashes,  brussels 
sprouts  plants.  \  ✓ 

The  planting  table  on  this  page  will 
be  helpful  to  those  who  find  difficulty 
in  estimating  the  amount  of  seed  or 
number  of  plants  needed.  It  gives  the 
rate  of  planting  under  irrigation  condi- 
tions. 


Believes  in  Summer  Fallow. 

We  have  had  enough  rain  to  make  a 
crop  on  land  well  farmed.  We  are  rais- 
ing big  crops  on  summer  fallow.  I  have 
100  acres  of  alfalfa  that  in  seasonable 
years  has  cut  three  times  each  year,  and 
a  jrood  crops  at  each  cutting,  and  had  a 
lot  cf  pasture  on  the  fourth  crop.  Wheat 
last  year  made  a  hitfh  average  of  thir- 
ty-seven to  fifty  bushels  to  the  acre  on 
summer  fallow.  I  wns  on  the  ground 
when  it  was  threshed. — C.  W.  Maynard, 
Lincoln  county,  Colo. 
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Join  the  Farm  Bureau. 

Farm  Bureau  membership  carries 
with  it  so  many  advantages  that  a  for- 
ward-looking farmer  can  hardly  afford 
not  to  join.  It  affords  opportunity  for 
doing  many  things  locally  and  through 
federation  of  counties  into  a  state  fed- 
eration, and  the  states  into  the  Amer- 
ican Farm  Bureau  Federation  it  has  al- 
ready made  its  influence  felt  in  behalf 
of  agriculture  in  a  nation-wide  way. 

In  considering  the  matter  of  member- 
ship in  the  farm  bureau  there  is  some- 
times danger  that  we  hold  the  price  of 
membership — the  membership  fee — too 
close  to  the  eye  and  cannot  see  out  far 
enough  to  grasp  the  big  out-standing 
things  the  organization  can  accomplish 
with  proper  financial  support.  No  one 
who  has  a  vision  of  what  it  means  to 
have  such  an  organization  representing 
agriculture  in  all  its  relationships  with 
other  lines  of  business  will  question  for 
a  moment  the  size  of  the  fee  being  col- 
lected to  defray  the  necessary  expenses 
of  the  work  being  done.  It  takes  money 
to  do  organized  work,  and  farmers  can- 
not expect  to  stand  up  alongside  organ- 
izations of  other  interests  unless  they 
finance  their  organizations  adequately. 

A  state-wide  farm  bureau  member- 
ship campaign  is  now  being  conducted 
in  Colorado.  Part  of  Larimer  county 
has  been  gone  over  by  solicitors  and 
they  report  from  80  to  95  per  cent  of 
the  farmers  interviewed  becoming  mem- 
bers on  the  three-year  basis  at  $5,  with 
an  additional  $5  this  year  to  defray  ex- 
penses of  the  campaign  and  pay  up  in- 
debtedness of  the  state  organization. 

In  advance  of  the  actual  solicitation 
a  series  of  meetings  are  held  in  every 
community  in  a  county,  and  state  and 
national  organizers  explain  in  detail  the 
plan  and  purpose  of  the  farm  bureau 
movement.  By  this  method  all  are  able 
to  inform  themselves  fully  and  be  ready 
when  the  solicitor  calls  to  decide  quick- 
ly. This  educational  work  is  now  under 
way  in  Weld,  Morgan,  Adams  and  Boul- 
der counties.  We  would  urge  readers 
of  Western  Farm  Life  to  be  open- 
minded  and  take  advantage  of  every  op- 
portunity to  inform  themselves  fully  as 
to  the  farm  bureau  program.  Lack  of 
information  as  to  just  what  the  Farm 
Bureau  is  and  just  what  it  can  do  with 
proper  support  is  the  most  serious 
drawback  to  enlisting  the  support  of 
farmers. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Radio  on  the  Farm. 

Radio  possibilities  have  grasped  the 
imagination  of  farmers  and  their  fam- 
ilies as  no  other  development  of  modem 
science  has  done.    Nearly  one-third  of 
our  population  live  on  farms.    One  of 
the  drawbacks  of  rural  life  has  been  the 
isolation  of  the  farm  home.  Good  roads, 
rural  mail  delivery,  telephone  and  auto- 
mobiles have  helped  to  overcome  this 
■  -  i  ''ition,  but  with  the  introduction  of 
telephony  with  its  broadcast- 
'  rop  and  market  reports,  weath- 
er, mn  ic  and  entertainment  and  the 
■'■ws  of  the  day,  it  is  not  to  be 


wondered  that  radio  clubs  are  springing 
up  in  every  town  and  hamlet  and  every 
boy  who  can  get  possession  of  the  nec- 
essary receiving  outfit  is  becoming  a 
radio  "bug." 

The  -  importance  of  the  radio  to  our 
farm  population  was  the  dominant  note 
in  the  radio  telephone  conference  re- 
cently held  in  Washington.  No  other 
single  use  of  radio,  excepting  for  ma- 
rine and  aerial  purposes,  should  take 
precedence  over  its  utilization  for  the 
benefit  of  agi'iculture. 

For  quickly  bringing  the  fullest  use 
of  radio  service  to  the  country  the  form- 
ing of  boys'  and  girls'  radio  clubs  is  to 
be  commended.  Already  the  home  dem- 
onstration agent  of  Boulder  county, 
Colo.,  has  a  number  of  clubs  in  opera- 
tion. Farm  bureaus  all  over  the  coun- 
try are  installing  receiving  outfits.  The 
extension  department  of  Colorado  Agri- 
cultural college  is  investigating  the  pos- 
sibilities of  putting  in  a  sending  station, 
the  Kansas  agricultural  college  is  to 
put  in  a  sending  station  this  summer, 
and  at  least  one  Kansas  farm  bureau 
has  already  installed  a  radio  marketing 
service.  We  would  urge  that  every  en- 
couragement be  given  to  the  forming 
and  conducting  of  "Farm  Radio  Clubs." 

♦  ♦  -♦• 

Stockyards  Control  in  Action. 

Already  we  are  beginning,  to  see  the 
advantages  of  having  the  Packer  and 
Stockyards  Control  Act  in  operation. 
This  act  places  the  control  of  all  public 
stockyards  and  packing  houses  under 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. Early  in  March  Secretary 
Wallace  issued  a  complaint  against  a 
hundred  or  more  livestock  commission 
companies  and  buyers  on  the  St.  Louis 
market  for  alleged  violations  of  the  act. 
It  was  charged  that  these  firms  con- 
spired to  institute  a  boycott  against 
the  co-operative  firms  now  doing  busi- 
ness at  the  yards  in  the  effort  to  pre- 
vent farmer  co-operative  organizations 
from  succeeding.  The  firms  cited  will 
have  to  appear  and  defend  themselves 
against  this  charge  at  a  public  hearing 
before  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  or 
his  representative  and  if  unable  to  clear 
themselves  an  order  will  be  issued  re- 
quiring them  to  cease  from  this  viola- 
tion of  the  law. 

Recently  a  proposed  increase  of  20 
cents  a  bushel  for  corn  fed  to  stock  in 
the  Indianapolis  stockyards  was  held  up 
by  the  same  authority.  The  stockyards 
company  gave  notice  of  a  raise  from 
$1.10  a  bushel  to  $1.30,  and  the  stock- 
men could  see  no  reason  for  such  in- 
crease and  made  the  complaint.  The 
reasonableness  of  the  increase  will  be 
determined  at  the  hearing. 

Stockmen  all  over  the  country  will  be 
interested  in  watching  the  developments 
in  the  enforcement  of  the  Packer  and 
Stockyards  Control  Act.  It  took  many 
years  of  organized  effort  to  get  this  act 
through  Congress. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Let  Us  Be  Fair. 

No  other  farmer  in  the  world  equals 
the  American  farmer  in  production  to 
the~man.  This  supremacy  is  based  on 
the  extensive  use  of  the  best  labor-sav- 
ing machinery  made  anywhere  in  the 
world.  American  agricultural  machin- 
ery has  set  the  pace,  as  has  the  Amer- 
ican farmer.  Agriculture  has  been 
passing  through  strenuous  times  and 
we  have  been  prone  to  think  no  other 
industry  has  been  quite  so  hard  hit.  A 
glance  through  the  annual  reports  of 
some  of  our  farm  machinery  companies 
compels  us  to  change  our  minds  as  re- 
gards this  great  industry  so  insepar- 
ably linked  with  our  American  system 
of  agriculture.  If  machinery  companies 
ever  enriched  themselves  at  the  expense 
of  farmers  they  did  not  do  it  the  past 
year.  Losses  running  into  millions  show 
in  some  of  these  annual  statements. 
Many  concerns  have  had  to  fight  for 
their  very  existence  in  the  year  past. 
Materials,  making  up  80  per  cent  of  the 
cost  of  producing  implements,  are  still 
65  per  cent  above  the  pre-war  Jevel,  but 
despite  this  prices  of  farm  machinery 
are  less  than  50  per  cent  above  pre-war 
prices. 

Farmers  are  of  course  in  no  way  to 
blame  for  this  condition  with  which  the 
farm  implement  companies  are  strug- 
gling, but  in  the  spirit  of  fair  play  we 
cannot  afford  to  ignore  the  fact.  Farm- 
ers are  just  as  much  concerned  in  hav- 
ing the  implement  companies  doing 
business  on  a  sound  basis  an  they  are 
interested  in  having  farmers  prosper- 
ous. Any  serious  setback  to  the  im- 
plement business  will  react  against 
farming  as  a  business.  Wo  cannot  hope 
to  have  further  declines  in  prices  for 
some  time  to  come  and  if  m  need  of 
machinery  there  is  little  reason  for 
holding  off  for  lower  price  levels. 


Grain  Growers'  Annual  Meeting. 

Action  at  the  first  annual  meeting  of 
the  U.  S.  Grain  Growers,  Inc.,  put  the 
delegates  on  record  for  continuing  the 
policy  outlined  by  the  Committee  of 
Seventeen,  basing  the  whole  marketing 
program  on  the  already  established  co- 
operative elevator  associations  as  the 
foundation  and  favoring  the  plan  of  per- 
mitting each  member  to  decide  whether 
to  pool  his  grain  or  sell  direct.  Spirited 
opposition  to  the  continuance  of  this 
policy  featured  the  convention,  but  the 
vote  supported  the  original  plans.  J. 
D.  Pancake  of  Loveland,  Colo.,  who  car- 
ried the  804  votes  of  Colorado,  was 
chairman  of  the  credentials  committee 
and  was  elected  one  of  the  twenty-one 
directors  for  the  long  term.  C.  H.  Gus- 
tafson  as  president  received  the  full 
vote  of  the  convention. 

It  was  stated  in  the  opening  session 
that  the  U.  S.  Grain  Growers,  Inc.,  had 
plenty  of  work  to  do  without  trying  to 
become  associated  with  other  co-oper- 
ative organizations  following  different 
plans  of  operation.  According  to  Pres- 
ident Gustafson,  the  best  form  of  co-op- 
eration would  eonsist  "of  working  sep- 
arately on  the  details  and  problems  that 
concern  us  differently  and  then  working 
whole-heartedly  together  on  those  prob- 
lems that  are  of  mutual  concern." 

The  sixty  delegates  present  carried  a 
voting  strength  of  41,730  votes,  one  vote 
for  each  individual  member  of  the  or- 
ganization. The  actual  membership  has 
now  almost  reached  the  53,000  mark. 
Illinois  delegates  carried  10,251  votes, 
heading  the  list  in  voting  strength.  Ne- 
braska canae  second  with  8.046,  North 
Dakota  third,  Indiana  fourth,  Missouri 
fifth  and  Iowa  sixth. 

This  issue  closes  too  early  for  us  to 
report  in  detail  the  action  taken  at  this 
important  convention.  We  will  give  fur- 
ther information  in  our  next  issue. 
+  +  + 

Beautify  Home  With  Trees. 

This  is  tree-planting  time.  Nothing 
about  a  place  adds  more  to  the  appear- 
ance of  permanence  than  a  well  worked 
out  scheme  of  tree  and  shrub  planting. 
If  you  look  upon  the  farm  house  and  its 
surroundings  as  a  permanent  abiding 
place  for  the  family,  in  other  words,  a 
true  home,  you  will  want  to  have  trees 
and  shrubs  growing.  It  takes  time  to 
grow  a  tree  and  too  often  we  lack  in 
imagination  and  cannot  visualize  the 
future  sufficiently  to  carry  out  the  nec- 
essary preliminary  work  in-  beautifying 
the  home  surroundings. 

"More  trees!  Let's  go!"  is  the  slogan 
adopted  by  El  Paso  county  this  year. 
Special  articles  on  tree  planting  have 
appeared  in  the  local  county  papers. 
The  special  bulletin,  "Trees  for  Non- 
Irrigated  Regions  of  Eastern  Colorado," 
by  State  Forester  Morrill,  published  by 
the  extension  department  of  the  Colo- 
rado Agricultural  college,  has  been  dis- 
tributed over  the  county.  The  county 
farm  bureau  and  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce of  Coloi*ado  Springs  are  backing 
this  campaign  for  more  trees  in  the 
county.  It  is  a  most  commendable 
movement  and  other  communities  might 
well  promote  similar  campaigns. 

For  several  years  the  State  Forester 
has  distributed  trees  at  cost  each  April. 
They  are  low  enough  in  price  so  that 
groves  and  shelter  belts  should  be  with- 
in the  reach  of  all  who  will  make  the 
effort  to  set  the  trees  and  give  them 
proper  care.  The  whole  idea  is  service 
and  not  profit.  Those  who  take  advan- 
tage of  this  opportunity  will  profit 
eventually  in  the  making  of  a  more 
beautiful  farm  home,  thus  bringing 
about  more  pleasant  living  conditions 
and  also  adding  to  the  sale  value  of  the 
place.  In  our  issue  of  March  15  the 
price  list  of  these  trees  was  printed.  If 
you  have  not  already  done  so,  send  for 
some  trees  and  do  your  part  in  adding 
to  the  attractiveness  of  the  community 
in  which  you  live. 


Subscription  Price  Reduced. 

Western  Farm  Life  is  glad  to  an- 
nounce a  reduction  in  its  subsciip- 
tion  rate,  effective  April  L 

Cost  of  paper  and  other  materials 
that  enter  into  the  expense  of  pub- 
lishing a  farm  magazine  have  de- 
clined materially  during  the  past 
several  months,  and  Western  Farm 
Life  is  pleased  to  pass  this  saving 
along  to  its  readers. 

The  new  rate  is  three  years  for 
$1.00.  All  subscriptions  now  on  our 
books  will  be  extended  so  that  all  of 
our  subscribers  will  benefit  by  the 
new  reduced  rate. 


News  of  the  Farm  Bureaus 


Membership  Campaign  Starts. — A  state 
wide  membership  campaign  in  Colorado 
is  now  on.  Following  a  meeting  in  Fort 
Collins.  March  4,  attended  by  sixty  or 
more  farmers  of  Larimer  county,  eight 
solicitors  started  March  6  to  sign  up 
membership.  Through  a  6eries  of  com- 
munity meetings  held  by  Chas.  G.  Stone- 
braker  of  Independence,  Iowa,  a  farmer 
now  working  for  the  American  Farm  Bu- 
reau Federation  as  organizer,  every 
farmer  interviewed  will  be  well  informed 
on  the  farm  bureau  program  and  will  be 
ready  to  make  a  quick  decision.  Mr. 
Stonehraker  has  been  assisted  by  J.  B. 
Pancake  and  J.  M.  Rodgers  in  the  ad- 
vance work.  The  next  counties  to  be 
canvassed  are  Weld,  Morgan,  Adams  and 
Boulder.  Farmers  of  Colorado  are  now 
to  have  the  opportunity  of  forming 
strong  county  organizations  and  also  an 
efficient  state  organization.  The  need  of 
stronger  and  more  complete  organization 
is  recognized  by  every  well  informed 
farmer.  The  educational  campaign  in 
advance  of  the  solicitation  is  awakening 
farmers  to  their  responsibility  for  per- 
fecting the  farm  bureau  organization. 
Those  opposed  to  the  farm  bureau  have 
had  ample  time  to  present  their  side  of 
the  case  and  in  most  instances  have  made 
good  use  of  the  Opportunity.  The  farm 
bureau  men  will  make  a  fair  presenta- 
tion, backed  by  actual  facts  and  accom- 
plishments, and  let  the  farmer  be  the 
judge. 

Capper  Succeeds  Krursn  am  Bloc  Lend- 
er.— The  agricultural  bloc  of  the  Senate 
has  elected  Senator  Arthur  Capper  «sf 
Kansas  as  chairman  to  take  the  place  of 
Senator  Win.  S.  Kenyon  of  Iowa,  who 
resigned  from  the  Senate  to  accept  a 
federal  judgeship.  Senator  Kenyon,  in 
formally  resigning  from  the  chairman- 
ship of  the  bloc,  stated  that  It  had  been 
a  source  of  more  pleasure  to  him  than 
any  other  activity  in  which  he  had  en- 
gaged since  he /entered  the  Senate.  He 
said:  "Many  months  ago  Gray  Silver  of 
the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
and  I  talked  over  the  matter  of  agricul- 
tural legislation  and  the  need  for  organ- 
izing to  obtain  it.  As  a  result  there  was 
called  a  meeting  downtown  in  the  Amer- 
ican Farm  Bureau  Federation's  office 
last  spring  for  the  purpose  of  discussing 
agricultural  legislation  and  deciding  up- 
on ways  and  means  of  promoting  it.  The 
agricultural  bloc  has  been  maligued  and 
lied  about  more  than  any  other  group  in 
Congress  and  I  have  enjoyed  the  whole 
proceeding.  The  idea  has  been  sold  to 
the  public  and  is  very  favorably  received 
at, least  in  the  West  and  South.  It  is 
gaining  strength  every  day  and  we  have, 
with  the  co-operation  of  others,  been 
able  to  be  of  much  help  to  the  country 
in  the  passage  of  a  number  of  agricul- 
tural bills." 

— o — 

Suit  Buyer's  Dollar. — C.  J.  Fawcett.  di- 
rector of  the  wool  marketing  department 
of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion, has  figured  out  what  portion  of  the 
suit  buyer's  dollar  finally  gets  tnto  the 
pocket  of  the  wool  grower.  On  a  suit 
which  retails  for  $40,  the  grower's  share 
is  $1.96.  Hence  the  wool  grower's  part 
of  the  suit  buyer's  dollar  is  4.9  cents. 
Mr.  Fawcett  says:  "The  exceedingly  low 
market  value  of  domestic  wool  that  has 
prevailed  for  almost  two  years,  has 
seemingly  had  little  effect  on  the  retail 
values  of  articles  manufactured  there- 
from. The  adverse  condition  that  the 
wool  growing  industry  has  been  forced 
to  meet  since  the  war,  has  forced  hun- 
dreds engaged  therein"  out  of  business, 
and  caused  liquidation  of  breeding  flocks 
in  order  to  meet  financial  obligations. 
Strange  as  it  may  seem,  no  material 
benefit  has  been  derived  by  the  consum- 
ing public  from  a  wool  market  so  low  as 
to  spell  ruin  to  many  engaged  in  its  pro- 
duction." 

— o — 

Co-Operative  Firm  Taken  First  Place. 

— The  Producers'  Livestock  Commission 
Association,  which  opened  for  business 
at  the  National  Stock  Yards,  East  St. 
Louis.  111.,  on  January  2.  finished  its 
eighth  week  of  business  in  the  enviable 
position  of  first  place  among  the  fifty- 
five  commission  firms  in  that  market. 
This  company  is  one  of  the  chain  of' 
farmer-owned  and  controlled  livestock 
commission  houses  which  will  be  joined 
together  by  the  National  Livestock  Pro- 
ducers' association.  It  is  organized  ac- 
cording to  the  plan  worked  out  by  the 
Farmers'  Livestock  Marketing  Commit- 
tee of  Fifteen. 

— o —     ?  S 
Important    Information   on   Farm  Bu- 

rcuit  I>n«\s. — -At  the  last  annual  meeting 
of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion an  amendment  was  made  to  the  con- 
stitution to  the  effect  that  each  state  re- 
mit ■  all  dues  collected  monthly.  This 
amendment  has  been  ratified  and  is  now 
in  effect.  It  is  therefore  necessary  that 
each  county  remit  to  the  state  monthly 
all  state  and  national  dues  collected. 
The  state  officers  are  anxious  to  comply 
with  this  amendment  and  need  the  co- 
operation of  the  county  farm  bureaus. 
In  fact,  the  state  and  county  officials  ca/r 
he  held  responsible  for  the  disposition 
of  state  and  national  dues. 


Boycott  of  Co-Opcrntivc"  Clinrgeil  at 
Hi.  l/onin  Vntlonnl  siuckynrdn. — The  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  him  Issued  a  for- 
mal complaint  against  every  livestock 
commission  firm  that  Is  a  member  of  the 
St.  I, Mtus  Livestock  Exchange,  and 
against  the  principal  ordi-r  buyers,  deal- 
ith  and  traders  at  the  St.  Louis  National 
Stockyards,  about  110  in  all.  who  have 
refused  to  do  business  with  Independent 
commission  companies,  not  members  of 
the  Kxchange.  They  are  cited  to  appear 
In  the  rooms  of  the  Federal  Court  at 
Kast  St.  I/Oiiis.  111.,  to  show  cause,  If  they 
can.  why  an  order  should  not  be  Issued 
against  them,  under  the  Packers  and 
Rto<  kyardu  act.  to  "cease  and  desist" 
from  the  pi  act  Ices  complained  of. 

On  November  10  hint  year  tho  flrHt  of 
the  co-operative  commission  companies, 
the  Farmers',  hegan  doing  business  nt 
National  Stockyards.  About  the  time  of 
Its  entry  Into  the  market,  a  meeting  of 
members  of  the  St.  Louis  Livestock  Ex- 
(Turn  to  Page  20). 
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WESTERN    FARM  LIFE 


From  the  Nation's  Capital 

MEASURES  TO  BETTER  FINANCE  FARM  AND  RANCH 
OPERATIONS  ARE  BEING  CONSIDERED. 

E.  E.  Reynolds. 


FOR  many  years  Congress  has  been  attempting  to 
devise  a  system  of  farm  credits  which  will  ade- 
quately meet  the  needs  of  all  farmers.  This  in- 
cludes credit  for  the  farmer  who  owns  land  and  wishes 
a  loan  to  make  improvements  thereon;  for  the  man  who 
owns  or  operates  a  farm  and  needs  capital  to  carry 
his  livestock  through  the  growing  period  to  marketing, 
or  enable  him  to  market  his  crops  in  an  orderly  man- 
ner, and  for  the  deserving  man  who  desires  to  buy  and 
operate  a  farm  and  who  has  good  character,  habits  of 
industry  and  thrift,  and  practical  experience  as  his 
only  basis  of  credit. 

The  first  class  will  be  fairly  well  provided  for  when 
the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Board  functions  effeciently  and 
to  the  extent  intended  by  its  promoters.x  The  new  An- 
derson-Lenroot  bill,  which  has  been  considered  at  some 
length  in  congressional  hearings,  is  designed  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  farmer  and  stockman  in  the 
production  and  marketing  of  staple  crops  and  livestock. 

The  Anderson-Lenroot  bill  which  Dr.  T.  C.  Atkeson, 
-Washington  representative  of  the  National  Grange, 
characterizes  as  "coming  nearer  meeting  the  require- 
ments than  any  of  the  many  other  bills  that  have  been  introduced,  but  is  not  the 
last  word  in  farm  credit  legislation,"  is  the  child  of  the  congressional  joint 
commission  of  agricultural  inquiry,  of  which  Representative  Sydney  Anderson 
of  Minnesota  is  chairman.  It  has  the  endorsement  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
the  Treasury  Department,  and  with  a<$>  


few  minor  changes,  of  the  Federal  Farm 
Loan  Board,  and  m  general  principles 
it  meets  the  approval  of  the  farm  or- 
ganizations represented  in  Washington. 

This  bill  amends  the  Federal  Farm 
Loan  Act  by  establishing  a  Farm,  Cred- 
its Department  in  each  Federal  Land 
Bank.  It  provides  a  means  whereby 
farmers  can  get  loans  running  from  six 
months  to  three  years  to  be  used  in 
raising,  fattening  and  marketing  live- 
stock, and  on  all  staple  farm  products 
secured  by  warehouse  receipts. 

In  presenting  the  bill,  Representative 
Anderson  says  the  commission  had  in 
mind  not  only  the  present  situation,  but 
undertook  to  set  up  machinery  that 
would  meet  the  farmers'  requirements 
in  the  future,  a  farm  credits  system 
which  will  permit  the  payment  of  loans 
on  maturity  by  the  products  of  the  farm 
itself.  It  would  give  discount  privileges 
to  all  banks  on  farm  paper  running 
from  six  months  to  three  years. 

A  farmer  who  v/ishes  to  secure  a  loan 
with  which  to  purchase  cattle  which 
he  proposes  to  fatten,  would  apply  to  I  farmer 
his  cattle  loan  association  or  local  bank 


the  Bureau  of  Markets,  which  it  suc- 
ceeds. An  appropriation  of  $291,707  is 
recommended  for  the  encouragement 
and  adoption  of  improved  methods  of 
farm  management  and  farm  practice,  of 
which  sum  $150,000  may  be  used  in  as- 
certaining the  cost  of  production  of  the 
principal  staple  agricultural  products. 

An  appropriation  of  $410,000  is  al- 
lowed for  the  enforcement  of  the  pack- 
ers and  stockyards  act,  and  $103,600  for 
the  administration  of  the  future  trad- 
ing act.  A  paragraph  of  new  legisla- 
tion is  recommended  in  the  bill  which 
provides  that  the  maximum  salaries  of 
any  scientific  employe  shall  not  exceed 
$6,500.  The  present  limitation  is  $4,500 
per  year. 

In  outlining  the  various  provisions  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  appro- 
priation bill,  "Representative  Anderson 
said  that  of  the  total  appropriations  for 
the  department,  $18,000,000  is  spent  for 
the  conduct  of  regulatory  services, 
many  of  which  are  as  directly  of  con- 
cern to  the  consumers  as  they  are  to  the 
Approximately  $8,000,000  is 
rch   of  various  kinds. 


na,„  spent  for  resear 
for  a  oan  for  eighteen  months  ^  J*  Three  million  dollars  is  spent  for  serv- 
bank,  knowing  !t  could  discount  the ,  jce  k  guch  ag  h  irfvolved  in  the 
note  makes  the  loan  for  the  eighteen  .  tion  of  fruit  and  vegetables,  and 
months.    The  bank  would  apply  to  the  ?   *  .    expended  for  extension. 


Farm  Credits  Department  of  the  Fed 
eral  Land  Bank  to  discount  this  note 
with  its  endorsement.  The  Farm  Cred- 
its Department  would  take  the  note  at 
a  rate  of  discount  fixed  by  the  Federal 
Land  Bank. 

The  Farm  Credits  Department  would 
issue  a  series  of  debentures  covering 
these  loans.  Back  of  the  debentures  at 
all  times  there  would  be  the  cash  or 
notes  plus  the  bank  capital. 

Senator  Lenroot  says  that  in  addi- 
tion to  the  privilege  extended,  the  ex- 
istence of  the  privilege  it  gives  to  farm- 
ers to  secure  loans  through  their  co- 
operative associations,  will  be  a  warn- 
ing to  banks  that  refuse  to  extend  their 
loan  facilities  to  farmers. 


Thinks  Secretary  Wallace  Is  "Making 
Good." — National  Grange  Master  S.  J. 
Lowell,  while  in  Washington  recently, 
said  it  was  his  opinion  that  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Wallace  is  efficiently  fill- 
ing his  position,  and  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  is  doing  every- 
thing within  its  power  to  help  the  farm- 
ers. 


House  Cuts  Appropriation  for  Drouth 

Areas. — The  Senate  bill  appropriating 
$5,000,000  for  the  purchase  of  seed 
grain  for  farmers  in  the  drouth  stricken 
areas  of  the  Northwest,  was  cut  to  $1,- 


While  endorsing  the  bill,  Dr.  Atkeson  000,000  when  it  passed  the  House.  The 
said  there  were  many  young  men,  some  j  greater  part  of  the  funds  will  go  to 
graduates  of  agricultural  colleges,  who  farmers  in  North  Dakota,  Montana,  Ida- 
desire  to  farm,  but  have  nothing  to  ho  and  Wyoming.  The  money  will  be 
predicate  a  loan.    He  thought  that  the  '  loaned  by  an  official  of  the  Department 


bill  should  provide  for  these  men 

"The  intermediate  form  of  credit  such 
as  is  provided  by  the  Lenroot-Anderson 
bill  dovetails  into  the  efforts  which  the 
farmers  are  making  to  market  their 
commodities  over  a  longer  period  and  in 
an  orderly  manner,"  says  Gray  Silver 
of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion. 


Annual  Agricultural  Appropriation 
Bill. — The  annual  appropriation  bill  for 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  next  July, 
as  reported  to  the  House,  carried  a  total 
appropriation  of  $34,978,033.  This  is 
$3,710,026  less  than  the  total  of  the 
1922  appropriation.  Several  of  the  bu- 
reaus will  have  less  money  to  spend 
next  year  than  the  present.  The  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry  and  Federal  Hor- 
ticultural Board  are  cut  only  slightly, 
while  the  Forest  Service  is  cut  $458, 


of  Agriculture. 

Agricultural  Department  to  Control 
City  Market. — The  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture is  about  to  try  its  hand  at 
controlling  a  city  market,  having  taken 
over  the  large  Central  market  in  Wash- 
ington. Sanitation  will  receive  consid- 
erable attention  on  the  part  of  the  gov- 
ernment. A  schedule  of  regulations 
will  be  issued  for  the  conduct  of  busi- 
ness by  those  using  the  market. 


Hearings  on  Amendment  to  Federal 
Farm  Loan  Act. — Hearings  hefore  the 
House  Banking  and  Currency  commit- 
tee have  been  held  on  two  bills  amend- 
ing the  Federal  Farm  Loan  act.  One 
provides  that  the  expenses  of  the  Fed- 
eral Farm  Loan  Board  shall  be  assessed 
semi-annually  upon  the  Federal  land 
banks  and  joint  stock  land  banks.  It 
000,  and  the  States  Relations  Service,  1  was  testified  before  the  committee  that 
which  gives  aid  to  the  county  agent !  this  assessment,  now  paid  out  of  Fed- 


work,  will  have  $561-,340  less  to  spend 
than  during  the  present  year. 

The  new  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  will  receive  $84,300  in  excess 
of  the  Office  of  Farm  Management  and 


eral  Treasury  funds,  would  amount  to 
$250,000  levied  upon  the  twelve  Federal 
and  twenty-five  joint  stock  land  banks. 
The  other  bill  provides  for  the  crea- 
(Turn  to  Page  15.) 


V tUtan  Goodyear  users  tell 
m  that  our  tires  today  the 
more  than  twice  the  mile- 
age they  did  ten  years  ago 


The  overate  decrease  in  the 
price  of  Goodyear  Tires 
since  the  year  1910  is  more 
than  sixty  perc  ent 


QUALITY  WAS  NEVER  SO  HIGH 
PRICES  WERE  NEVER  SO  LOW 


It  is  a  favorite  practice  nowadays  to 
refer  more  or  less  sagely  to  the  good 
values  of  "before  the  war." 

So  far  as  tires  are  concerned,  any 
such  reference  is  an  illusion. 

The  plain  fact  is,  pre-war  tire  values 
were  only  a  pale  shadow  alongside 
those  of  today. 

Every  tire  in  the  Goodyear  line 
proves  this  to  be  true. 

If  you  are  a  veteran  Goodyear  user 
you  have  probably  noticed  that  our 
tires  today  give  more  than  twice  the 
mileage  they  did  ten  years  ago. 

If  you  have  compared  the  prices  of 
then  and  now  you  have  seen  that 

30  z  VA  Cros»-Rib  Fabric     $10.95 

30  x  i'/S  All-Weather  &,iAie 
Tread  Fabric   $14.75 


present  Goodyear  prices  are  less  than 
naif  of  what  they  were. 

Just  to  make  this  clear,  consider  our 
30  x  3,54-inch  Cross-Rib  clincher. 

In  1910,  for  example,  you  paid  $33.90 
for  this  size  tire. 

Today,  for  a  vastly  better  tire  of  the 
same  type,  you  pay  $10.95! 
All  other  Goodyear  Tires  show  simi- 
larly important  reductions,  the  aver- 
age decrease  in  price  since  1910  being 
more  than  sixty  per  cent. 

Goodyear  quality  was  never  so  high 
— GoodyearTires  are  larger,  heavier 
and  more  durable  than  ever  before. 

Goodyear  prices  were  never  so  low— 
as  the  figures  here  listed  will  show. 


30x3>f  All-YVeather  4l9m 
Tread  Cord   JplO.OO 

32  xlyi  All-Weather  -  - 

Tread  Cord   $Z5.50 

32x4    Ail-Weather  a-,-,  Art 

Tread  Cord   5j>3Z.40 


33x4    Alt-Weather  t„ 

Tread  Cord   $33.40 

33  x i'A  All-Weather  *  -  _  - 
Tread  Cord   $42.85 

34  x  VA  All-Weather  4  0_ 
TreadCord   $43.90 

35: 
Tread 


All-Weather  <kZA  ne. 

Cord   $54.75 


Manufacturer's  tax  extra 
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STERN  CANADA 

land  of  Prosperity/a. 


offers  to  home  seekers  opportunities  that  cannot 
be  secured  elsewhere.  The  thousands  of  farmers 
from  the  United  States  who  have  accepted  Can- 
ada's generous  offer  to  settie  on  FREE  homesteads 
or  buy  farm  land  in  her  provinces  have  been  well 
repaid  by  bountiful  crops.  There  is  still  avail- 
able on  easy  terms 

Fertile  Land  at  $(5  to  $30  an  Acre 

— land  simi.'ar  to  that  which  through  many  years 
has  yielded  from  20  to  45  bushels  of  wheat 

to  the  acre— oats,  barley  and  flax  also  in  great 
abundance,  while  raising  horses,  cattle,  sheep 
and  hogs  is  equally  profitable.  Hundreds  of  farm- 
ers in  western  Canada  have  raised  crops  in  a 
sing'.e  season  worth  more  than  the  whole  cost  of 
the'rland.  With  such  success  comes  prosperity, 
independence,  good  homes  and  all  the  comforts 
and  conveniences  which  make  life  worth  living. 

Farm  Gardens,  Poultry,  Dairying 

are  sources  of  income  second  only  to  grain 
glowing  and  stock  raising.  Attractive  cli- 
mate, good  neighbors,  churches,  schools, 
good  markets,  railroad  facilities,  rural  tele- 
phone, etc. 

For  illustrated  literature,  maps,  description  of  farm 
opportunities  in  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan. 
Alberta  and  British  Colombia,  reduced 
railway  rates,  etc.,  write 

K.  HADDELAND. 
Park  Hotel,  104  Central  Avenue. 
Great  Falls,  Mont. 

Auttiorlied  Agent,  Dept.  of  Immigration 

and  Colonization,  Dominion  of  Canada 


THE  AUTO-OILED  AER MOTOR 

A  Real  Self -Oiling  Windmill  iitt?£?2&<* 

Oil  an  Aermotor  once  a  year  and  it  is  always  "t  Aermotor 
oiled.  Every  moving  part  is  completely  and  fully  f^?^^.^ 
oiled.  A  constant  stream  of  oil  flows  on  every  [  .-^£T0b 
bearing.  The  shafts  run  in  oil.  The  double  gears  run  in  ragfty^CyAr-I 
oil  in  a  tightly  enclosed  gear  case.  Friction  and  wear  miic^°jti§^-' 
are  practically  eliminated.  bs*^"*^  < 

Any  windmill  which  does  not  have  the  gears  running  in  oil  is  only 
half  oiled.  A  modern  windmill,  like  a  modern  automobile,  must  have 
its  gears  enclosed  and  run  in  oil.  Dry  gears,  exposed  to  dust,  wear  rapidly. 
Dry  bearin  gs  and  dry  gears  cause  friction  and  loss  of  power.  The  Aermotor 
pumps  in  the  lightest  breeze  because  it  is  correctly  designed  and  well 
oiled.    To  get  everlasting  windmill  satisfaction,  buy  the  Aermotor. 
Write  today      A  ITn  Iff  AT*  AH  d~*£\    Chicago  Des  Moines 

for  Circular.     AXM.aM.%3  JL  Utt  KsV3»  Kansas  City  Minneapolis  Oakland 


Lightning  Conductors 


tern  never  fails.  Instructions  given  how 
you  may  install  them.  Estab.  1887.  Den- 
ver. Write  for  prices  and  full  particulars. 


Such  as  TJ.  S.  Government  ind 

We  guarantee  protection.  Ornaments 

for  houses  and  barns.  Oar  circuit  sys- 

838  MARIPOSA . 

DEWEK,  COLO. 


W.  C.  Turner, 


WESTERN    FARM  LIFE 


April  1,  1922. 


Nursing' 


|>  on  Ideal  Profession /orWomen 


Narslng    offers    a    broad  profea- 
elcri.ii    and    humanitarian   field  for 
jroung  women  of  sterling  character. 
Thorough  Training  In  Large 
Sanatorium  and  Hospital  in  the 
Famous  Pikes  Peak  Region 

Gloekuer  Sanatorium  and  Hospital 
offers  Class  A  School;  3  year* 
course;  lectures  by  nationally  recog- 
nized physicians;  complete  medical 
and  surgical  training;  diplomas 
accepted  by  all  State  Boards;  direct 
supervision  Sisters  of  Charity;  non- 
eectarian  In  Its  attitude  to  pupils. 

Comfortable  Nurses'  Home;  recre- 
etion  opportunities;  located  best 
resident  section;  easily  accessible. 

Requirements:  Good  health;  apti- 
tude for  the  work;  4  years  High 
School  desirable;  2  required. 

Full  information  upon  request. 

Address   Sister  Superintendent 

GLOGKNER 
Sanatorium  and  Hospital 

22  id  North  Cascade  Avenue 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 


Slack  Your  Hay 
The  Easiest  Way 


Jttackers  end  Sweep  Rakes 

Harvesting  hay  the  Jay  hawk 
way  means  time,  men  and 
oney  saved.  Jayhawk  Stack- 
ers and  Sweep  Rakes  make  it 
easy  to  harvest  and  save 
every  bay  crop.  Pays  for 
jlf  tbe  first  year. 
fully  guaranteed. 
So!  J  direct  at  manu- 
cturexs  price. 
Vrite  today  for 
free  catalog  tr.d 


f.  WT ATT  MFG.  CO-  34N.  5th  ST..  SAUNA. 


Double 


Your 
Crop 


Yield 


Do  You  Know  the  Value  of 
Lime  as  a  Soil  Builder? 

Our  new  48-page  illustrated  book 
contains  valuable  information  on  the 
subject  of  Lime  in  soils — what  soils 
need  lime — results  of  practical  exper- 
iments— how  to  apply,  etc. 
p  This  book  is  absolutely  free. 

nlfCC  Eve  ry      farmer,  srardener, 
fruit  grower,  dairyman  and 
poultryman  should  have    this  book, 
write  today. 

The  Western  Lime  do. 

305  Sugar  Building.      Denver,  Colo. 


America's 
Pioneer 
Dog  Medieiits 


Book  on 


Di 


Dog 


lseases 

And  How  to  Feed 

MAILED  FREE  TO  ANY  ADDRESS 
BY  THE  AUTHOR 

H.  Clay  Glover  Co.,  Inc. 

129  W.  24th  Street      New  York 


Kodak  Film  Developed  1  /V, 

Prints  4?  to  6e.  X  V/C 

MAIL  IH  VOIR  FILM. 

ONE  DAY  SERVICE 

XO  DELAY. 

EASTMAN  KODAKS, 
ALBUMS,  FILM,  ETC. 

Bead  for  Catalog  and  Price  Lint. 

MileHighPhotoCo. 

Established  1905. 

321-23-25  17th  St.  Denver,  Colo. 


DI  APIf  10°r;  PROTECTIOH  FOR  LIFE 

III  ft  I  ■11        fr'in  one  vaccination  with 
a»»»nVi»   Cutter1!  Liquid  or  Solid 
■    ar*  ^a>    Blackleg  Ai_'Src»iin.  A  bio 

I  ■  Ik 

■  mm  i-.M- 

MM  M   it  unobtainable  locally 

The  Cutter  Laboratory 

**Tfc*  Lsformfrj  that  Knmtu I  Ihw" 

Berkeley  (U.  S.  Lkoiw)  California 
K  B  —OW  Style  Powder  and  Pill  Vacant*  Mill  made 
(or  Uic»c  who  [add  them. 


Windmill  Prices  Reduced 


CURRtF 

WINDMILL  CO. 

th  a  K..H,.!.,. 


Plant  Trees  in  April. 

Trees  are  almost  essential  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  permanent  homes.  No 
one  can  be  happy  and  contented  where 
there  are  no  trees.  It  takes  time  to 
grow  trees  and  they  bring  no  direct  in- 
come, so  growing  trees  is  often  neglect- 
ed. We  have  to  look  so  far  into  the  fu- 
ture in  order  to  see  the  benefits  from 
our  efforts  to  beautifuy  the  home  and 
surrounding  community  that  too  often 
the  farm  home  remains  bleak  and  bare 
of  trees  and  shrubbery. 

There  is  nothing  easier  in  dry  farm- 
ing than  to  grow  trees,  says  E.  R.  Par- 
sons, after  demonstrating  that  it  can 
be  done  most  successfully  under  Colo- 
rado plains  conditions.  He  points  out 
that  they  discovered  this  in  California 
fifty  years  ago  and  now  produce  enorm- 
ous quantities  of  olives,  walnuts, 
grapes,  prunes,  peaches,  apricots  and 
other  similar  products  without  irriga- 
tion with  an  average  precipitation  of  17 
inches. 

The  secret  of  growing  a  tree  under 
dry-land  conditions  is  that  you  can 
plant  it  two  feet  in  the  ground  in  a  sub- 
soil with  17  per  cent  moisture,  enough 
with  proper  mulching  to  carry  a  tree  a 
whole  season  without  a  drop  of  rain. 
Mr.  Parsons  made  sure  of  this  17  per 
cent  moisture  in  two  feet  of  soil  by 
planning  a  year  ahead,  plowing,  fallow- 
ing until  the  moisture  had  been  ac- 
cumulated. Nature  may  provide*  it  dur- 
ing the  winter  months,  in  which  case  it 
is  safe  to  plant  trees  in  the  spring. 
After  planting,  as  in  all  dry-farming, 
there  must  be  cultivation  with  the  aim 
in  view  of  a  conservation  of  moisture 
as  well  as  accumulation.  There  must 
be  no  run-off.  Enough  cultivation  to 
keep  weeds  down  usually  will  hold  the 
moisture  stored. 

Plant  trees  for  shade  and  windbreaks 
in  April,  says  W.  J.  Morrill,  State  For- 
ester, who  is  distributing  nursery  stock 
to  farmers  at  cost.  The  price  list  and 
conditions  were  printed  in  the  March  15 
issue  of  Western  Farm  Life. 

Proper  handling  of  the  trees  after 
they  are  received  is  important.  Fre- 
quently a  bundle  of  trees  arrives  in  good 
condition  but  the  purchaser  does  not 
call  for  them  until  they  have  been  at 
the  express  office  several  days.  During 
this  period  the  roots  dry  out  and  die 
and  when  the  ti'ees  are  set  the  owner 
wonders  why  they  did  not  grow  and  per- 
haps makes  the  charge  that  the  trees 
wei'e  dead  when  received  at  the  express 
office.  In  ordering  trees  try  and  be  at 
the  station  when  they  arrive  and  moist- 
en the  roots  immediately.  As  soon  as 
you  reach  home  dig  a  shallow  trench 
and  cover  the  roots  and  most  of  the 
stems  with  moist  soil.  Young  trees  can 
safely  be  kept  for  several  weeks  "heeled 
in"  in  this  manner. 

Do  not  plant  frees  in  raw  prairie  soil, 
especially  hard  wood  species.  Land  for 
trees  should  have  been  cultivated  for  a 
year  or  two  before  attempting  to  make 
your  plantings.  In  the  deep-hole  meth- 
od of  setting  the  holes  should  be  deeper 
and  broader  than  the  roots  of  the  trees. 
Throw  rich  top  soil,  mellow  and  free 
from  lumps,  back  into  the  hole  to  make 
a  bed  to  receive,  the  roots.  In  moving 
the  trees  from  the  place  where  they 
were  "heeled  in,"  keep  the  roots  covered 
with  soil.    Evergreens  are  killed  if  the 


roots  are  exposed  for  even  a  minute. 
All  evergreens  are  characterized  by 
their  resinous  sap.  Exposure  to  the 
air  hardens  the  sap  of  the  tiny  rootlets 
and  no  amount  of  soaking  will  revive  a 
tree  where  this  has  occurred.  Ever 
greens  are  among  our  most  hardy  and 
drouth  resistant  species  of  trees,  but 
they  require  painstaking  care  in  han- 
dling from  the  nursery  to  the  planting 
Many  a  tree  has  been  dead  when  plant- 
ed because  of  a  short  exposure  of  its 
roots  to  the  air  and  sunlight. 

In  non-irrigated  planting,  the  trees 
must  have  two  or  three  times  the  spac- 
ing given  in  irrigated  conditions.  If 
too  closely  spaced,  the  trees  stop  grow 
ing  after  the  roots  meet  those  of  other 
trees  and  competition  for  moisture  be- 
comes keen. 

Place  the  tree  only  an  inch  or  two 
deeper  in  the  ground  than  it  stood  orig- 
inally in  the  nursery.  With  the  hands, 
firm  the  earth  tightly  around  the  fibrous 
roots  in  order  that  the  young  root-hairs 
may  soon  get  nourishment.  Plant  the 
tree  very  firmly  and  carefully;  this  is 
an  essential  secret  in  successful  tree 
growing.  Correct  and  incorrect  meth- 
ods are  illustrated  in  Bulletin  No.  123, 
"Trees  for  Eastern  Colorado,"  which 
will  be  mailed  free  on  application  to 
Extension  Department,  Colorado  Agri- 
cultural College,  Fort  Collins,  Colo. 


Start  Asparagus  Bed. 

Every  farm  garden  should  have  a 
good  asparagus  bed.  It  requires  some 
forethought  and  planning  to  establish 
a  productive  bed  of  asparagus.  It  must 
have,  first  of  all,  very  rich  soil.  The 
bed  can  scarcely  be  made  too  rich.  If 
merely  for  home  use  and  not  for  mar- 
keting, a  large  bed  is  not  necessary,  for 
a  couple  of  dozen  hills  or  bunches  will 
furnish  the  average  family  all  that  is 
needed.  A  corner  of  the  garden  in  as- 
paragus well  repays  the  care  needed  to 
make  it  and  keep  it  productive. 

Dig  out  for  the  hills  and  put  in  plenty 
of  rich  and  well-rotted  stable  manure. 
Acid  phosphate  and  cottonseed  meal 
may  be  added  to  great  advantage.  Mix 
the  manure  and  meal  well  with  the  soil 
and  set  the  roots  in  the  hills,  low  down, 
so  that  the  dirt  may  be  worked  to  them 
as  they  come  up.  • 

Plants  may  be  grown  from  seed,  but 
one  can  get  much  quicker  returns  by 
purchasing  two-year  plants  from  some 
nursery.  It  takes  three  years  to  get 
asparagus  from  the  seed.  Two-year 
plants,  well  taken  care  of  and  kept 
growing  the  first  year,  will  make  aspar- 
agus ready  for  eating  the  next  year. 

More  manure  should  be  applied  each 
year  or  each  two  years,  after  the  cut- 
ting season,  for  the  plant  is  a  gross 
feeder.  It  is  important  that  the  neces- 
sary plant  foods  be  supplied  liberally  so 
that  the  growth  of  the  tender  shoots 
may  be  rapid  and  that  they  may  be  as 
large  as  possible. 

The  cutting  season  begins  as  soon  as 
the  shoots  are  big  enough  to  eat,  that 
is  about  five  or  six  inches  high,  and 
lasts  for  about  two  months.  The  tops 
should  then  be  allowed  to  grow,  for  they 
store  up  plant  food  for  the  coming  sea- 
son. 


Legumes  absorb  three  times  as  much 
lime  from  the  soil  as  non-legumes. 


FREE  "J"  FREE 


A  RE  you  getting  ahead  and  making  money  out  of  your  farm  or  ranch  ? 
/  \    If  you  are,  we  want  to  tell  the  other  readers  of  Western  Farm 
A    \,  Life  about  your  good  methods  and  farm  practices.    This  will  be 
of  direct  benefit  and  help  to  them.  We  want  letters  from  readers  on 

"How  1  Am  Making  Money  Out  of  My  Farm" 

To  the  one  that  sends  us  the  best  letter  we  will  give  a  prize  of  $5.00. 
To  the  one  sending  second  best  letter,  $8.00,  and  the  third  best  letter  $2.00. 
Honorable  mention  will  be  made  of  all  other  letters  suitable  for  pub- 
lication. 

What  we  want  is  just  a  plain  ordinary  letter  telling  about  the  size 
of  your  farm,  number  of  acres  under  cultivation,  the  kind  of  crops  grown, 
methods  of  planting,  cultivation,  harvesting  and  marketing;  number  of 
hogs,  cattle,  sheep  and  poultry.  How  you  are  making  your  livestock  pay; 
about  your  farm  machinery.  Have  you  a  tractor,  truck  or  automobile, 
farm  lighting  plant,  etc.?  What  is  the  condition  of  your  crops,  and  your 
neighbors  crops  at  the  present  time. 

Do  not  fear  that  lack  of  writing  ability  will  handicap  you  in  competi- 
tion for  the  prizes.  The  letters  will  be  judged  entirely  upon  the  value  of 
the  facts  that  they  present.  Your  letter  must  be  mailed  by  April  20.  The 
time  is  short,  so  get  busy  right  away.   Address  your  letter, 

EDITOR,  WESTERN  FARM  LIFE, 
1518  Court  Place,  Denver,  Colo. 


Grow  Some  Rhubarb. 

Rhubarb  is  one  of  the  necessary 
"fruits"  required  by  the  human  family. 
It  will  grow  in  almost  any  kind  of  soil, 
but  for  best  results  should  have  a  fer- 
tile sandy  loam  with  a  well  drained 
subsoil.  It  is  a  gross  feeder  and  must 
have  a  porous  and  very  fertile  soil. 

For  a  few  plants,  deep  holes  may  be 
dug  and  partially  filled  with  rich  soil 
and  any  old  bones  which  may  be  gath- 
ered about  the  place.  Vigorous  plants 
having  one  strong  eye  supported  by  a 
healthy  root  of  five  or  six  inches  in 
length  are  the  ideal  ones  to  plant.  When 
properly  planted  the  eye  will  be  about 
one  inch  below  the  surface  of  the  soil. 
The  first  year's  growth  should  not  be 
pulled  at  all.  Moderate  pullings  may 
be  made  durfhg  the  second  year,  after 
which  time  you  may  pull  all  that  the 
plant  will  produce.  Care  should  always 
be  exercised  to  prevent  injury  to  the 
crown,  for  when  this  is  seriously  dam- 
aged many  small  stalks  is  the  result. 
It  is  best  to  renew  the  rhubarb  about 
every  five  years,  although  some  pull 
from  the  same  patch  for  ten  or  twelve 
years. 


Start  Plants  in  Treated  Soil. 

To  be  sure  of  obtaining  healthy  young 
plants  of  tomatoes,  peppers,  eggplants, 
cabbages,  lettuce,  and  so  on,  for  trans- 
planting to  the  home  garden  or  esle- 
wheyj,  treat  the  soil  in  the  seed  box 
with  boiling  water  before  planting. 
Most  all  soils  commonly  used  for  seed 
beds  contain  one  or  more  kinds  of  harm- 
ful molds  or  fungi. 

Before  treating  the  soil  it  should  be 
placed  in  the  box  ready  for  seeding. 
Make  a  few  holes  in  the  bottom  of  the 
box  for  drainage.  Pour  on  the  boiling- 
water  slowly  at  the  rate  of  two  gallons 
to  a  box  of  soil  one  foot  square  and 
four  inches  deep,  and  at  once  cover  with 
a  newspaper  to  help  hold  the  heat  for 
a  longer  time.  After  a  few  days  or 
whenever  the  soil  has  dried  out  enough 
the  seed  may  be  planted.  Be  careful 
that  no  diseased  soil  or  anything  else 
which  migh  spread  the  trouble  gets  into 
the  box. 

Young  plants  grown  in  this  treated 
soil  not  only  have  white,  sound  roots, 
but  also  have  a  healthy,  vigorous  ap- 
pearance above  ground.  Besides  this, 
seeds  sprout  better  and  the  plants  grow 
much  faster  than  those  planted  in  un- 
treated soil. 


Prairie  Dog  Poison. 

After  experimenting  with  forty-five 
different  combinations  for  preparing 
poison  prairie  dog  bait,  W.  L.  Burnett 
of  the  state  entomologists  office  devel- 
oper Colorado  formula  No.  46  with  the 
discovery  that  petrolatum  oil  was  just 
the  'thing  to  prevent  the  poison  from 
dusting  off  the  oats.  The  oil  is  odorless 
so  the  dogs  did  not  object  to  eating  it. 

But  this  oil  met  more  than  the  re- 
quirement of  prevention  of  dusting.  It 
also  had  the  valuable  property  of  hold- 
ing the  freshness  of  the  bait.  It  has 
proven  to  be  just  as  attractive  to  the 
dogs  many  weeks  after,  as  it  was  the 
day  of  mixing.  With  three  years'  trial 
in  the  field,  using  about  40,000  gallons 
of  poison  in  combination  with  petrola- 
tum oil,  the  farmers  of  the  state  are 
rapidly  being  convinced  that  prairie  dog 
bait  mixed  according  to  Colorado  For- 
mula No.  46  is  the  best  on  the  market. 

The  poison  can  be  obtained  of  the 
Entomological  Department  of  the  Col- 
orado Agricultural  college  at  Fort  Col- 
lins, at  cost. 


Plants  Should  Be  Hardened. 

Before  the  plants  are  set  in  the  gai'- 
den,  either  from  the  hotbed  or  the  cold 
frame,  they  should  be  gradually  hard- 
ened to  outside  conditions  by  giving 
them  more  ventilation  each  day.  Final- 
ly, remove  the  sashes  entirely  on  brighV 
days  and  replace  them  during  the 
nights.  The  aim  should  be  to  produce 
strong,  healthy  plants  that  will  make  a 
quick  start  when  placed  in  the  garden. 


Grange  Membership  Prizes.  . 

Cash  prizes  of  $25,  $15  and  $10,  to 
the  subordinate  granges  ranking  first, 
second  and  third  in  membership  gains 
during  the  year  1922,  will  be  given  by 
the  Colorado  State  Grange,  according  to 
action  taken  by  the  executive  commit- 
tee at  a  recent  meeting.  Similar  prizes 
of  $25,  $15  and  $10  also  will  be  given  to 
the  granges  ranking  first,  second  and 
third  in  percentage  of  membership 
gains  during  the  year.  The  gains  in 
these  contests  will  be  only  members  ad- 
mitted by  initiation.  Members  admit- 
ted by  limit  card  or  transfer,  or  by  re- 
instatement, will  not  be  considered. 


April  1,  1922. 
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Wheat  Pooling  Associations  Meet. 

Tentative  plans  were  made  for  a  "na 
tional  supervising  agency"  by  represen 
tatives  of  the  National  Wheat  Growers' 
Association  and  the  Northwest  Wheat 
Growers'  Association  at  a  meeting  held 
in  Kansas  City,  March  9  and  10.  This 
agency  is  to  be  known  as  the  "Amer- 
ican Wheat  Growers'  Exchange."  The 
organizations  represented  are  commit- 
ted to  a  100  per  cent  pooling  plan  for 
marketing  wheat.  A  committee  was 
appointed  to  meet  in  Chicago,  March 
20—21,  for  further  conference. 

This  committee  is  composed  of  Geo 
C.  Jewett,  manager  of  the  Northwest 
association;  Aaron  Sapiro,  legal  adviser 
to  the  wheat  pooling  organizations;  D. 
J.  Murley,  president  of  the  Oklahoma 
Wheat  Growers'  Association,  and  W. 
C.  Lansdon,  national  lecturer  for  the 
Farmers'  Union. 

Work  of  putting  the  "American 
Wheat  Growers"  in  shape  for  '  actual 
operations  "will  await  developments  of 
the  next  few  months  in  the  central 
states,"  according  to  semi-official  infor- 
mation published  in  "The  Producer," 
official  organ  for  the  Northwest  asso- 
ciation. "The  federation  would  be  or- 
ganized at  once,"  says  this  publication, 
"were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the 
northwest  wheat  growers  found  that 
the  middle  western  associations  were 
not  yet  far  enough  advanced  in  their 
organization  work  to  permit  of  forming 
the  national  association  immediately. 
The  Northwest  Wheat  Growers'  Asso- 
ciation has  found  that  at  the  present 
time  none  of  the  middle  western  organ- 
izations is  in  shape  actually  to  handle 
wheat."  j  • 

Middle  western  assScTations  referred 
to  by  the  official  organ  of  the  northwest 
association,  are  the  state  associations 
of  the  National  Wheat  Growers,  who 
came  into  existence  coincident  with 
their  demand  for  $3  wheat  in  the  fall 
of  1920.  Some  organization  work  has 
been  done  in  each  of  the  states  of  Okla- 
homa, Kansas  and  North  Dakota,  and 
efforts  have  been  made  to  organize  in 
Colorado  and  Nebraska.  The  market- 
ing plan  provides  no  means  of  handling 
the  grain  either  at  the  local  shipping 
point,  financing  its  movement  or  dis- 
posal to  ultimate  consumers.  Upon  the 
entry  of  the  U.  S.  Grain  Gowers,  Inc., 
in  the  field  a  few  months  later,  the  pool- 
ing association  based  its  organization 
campaign  upon  attacking  the  new  or- 
ganization as  having  had  its  origin  in 
the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  and  direct- 
ed by  "big-  business  men."  The  U.  S. 
Grain  Growers  adopted  the  policy  of 
refusing  to  fight  another  farmers'  or- 
ganization, however,  and  pi-esented  its 
plan  purely  on  basic  principles. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  U.  S.  Grain 
Growers'  officials  regard  action  taken 
by  the  wheat  pooling  organizations  with 
reference  to  "demanding  a  cessation  of 
hostilities"  with  considerable  interest. 
They  are  unable  to  understand,  they 
say,  why  a  "committee  headed  by  Geo. 
C.  Jewett  was  instructed  to  communi- 
cate with  the  U.  S.  Grain  Growers  and 
provide  safeguards  against  further 
trouble  between  the  associations." 

Just  what  significance  if  any  is  at- 
tached to  the  fact  that  this  committee 
of  four  men  met  in  Chicago  coincident 
with  the  first  annual  meeting  of  the  U. 
S.  Grain  Growers,  Inc.,  remains  to  be 
seen.  Some  significance  is  attached, 
however,  to  their  announcement  that 
the  plan  which  they  evolve  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  state  meetings  of  interested 
farm  organizations  and  finally  to  a 
"ratification"  conference,  to  be  held  in 
Denver.  This  program  is  identical  with 
that  instituted  by  the  "Committee  of 
Seventeen"  in  submitting  the  U.  S. 
Grain  Growers,  Inc.,  plan  to  all  farm 
organizations,  at  which  time  the  or- 
ganizations participating  in  the  present 
move  took  part  and  voted  for  the  adop- 
tion of  the  U.  S.  Grain  Growers'  plan 
without  change. 

A  recent  announcement  to  the  effect 
that  W.  C.  Lansdon,  a  lecturer  for  the 
National  . Farmers'  Union,  was  appoint- 
ed on  the  organizing  committee  of  the 
American  Wheat  Growers,  as  a  "repre- 
sentative of  the  public,  appointed  to  the 
board  cf  the  Kansas  wheat  marketing 
associations  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture," occasioned  some  little  surprise 
in  farm  organization  circles.  In  reply 
to  an  inquiry  made  direct,  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  replied  that  "he  has  re- 
ceived no  commission  from  the  Federal 
Department  of  Agriculture." 

We  give  the  foregoing  in  order  that 
farm  organization  men  may  watch  the 
developments  with  full  knowledge  of 
what  has  taken  place  to  the  best  of  our 
information. 


Why  Not  a  Hotbed? 

One  who  has  never  had  a  hotbed  in 
connection  with  the  home  garden  will 
be  astonished  at  the  possibilities  it 
opens  up.  Once  tried  you  will  never 
again  be  without  one. 

A  hotbed  gives  the  gardener  at  least 
a  month's  lead  on  the  season,  a  chance 
to  get  all  his  vegetables  and  flowers  go- 
ing in  advance  of  the  outdoor  planting 
season,  and  when  it  is  time  to  plant  the 
seeds  in  the  open  ground  he  may  set 
sturdy  seedlings  in  the  beds  ready  to  go 
along  and  give  him  a  crop  from  two 
weeks  to  a  month  earlier  than  usual. 

A  hotbed  is  merely  a  wooden  frame 
or,  if  permanent,  made  of  concrete,  to 
carry  glass  sash.  They  may  be  made 
of  any  size  to  suit  a  gardener's  conven- 
ience, but  the  standard  size  of  frame 
and  sash  is  the  3tf6  foot  unit. 

A  hole  is  dug  in  the  ground  slightly 
larger  than  the  frame.  This  is  filled 
to  a  depth  of  from  15  to  18  inches  with 
fresh  horse  manure,  a  strawy  manure 
being  the  best,  which  has  been  stacked 
up  and  turtied  from  time  to— *ime  for 
several  days  in  order  to  distribute  the 
fermentation  more  evenly.  This  is 
packed  down  by  tramping  it,  the  ma- 
nure extending  a  few  inches  beyond  the 
walls  of  the  frame  on  all  sides.  The 
frame  is  then  placed  upon  the  manure 
and  four  to  five  inches  of  good  garden 
soil  are  spread  over  the  manure. 

At  first  the  manure  will  ferment 
quite  violently  and  will  be  altogether 
too  hot  for  planting.  The  sash  should 
be  raised  frequently  to  lower  the  tem- 
perature and  to  permit  gases  to  escape. 
A  thermometer  should  hang  on  the  side 
of  the  frame  where  it  can  be  seen  eas- 
ily. Sow  the  seed  when  the  thermome- 
ter shows  the  temperature  to  be  80  or 
85.  Close  attention  to  watering  and 
ventilation  must  be  given.  The  soil 
should  not  be  allowed  to  dry  out  nor  yet 
to  become  water  soaked.  It  is  best  to 
water  early  in  the  day,  so  the  plants 
will  dry  off  by  night  and  minimize 
chances  of  damping  off. 

Hotbeds  are  sometimes  started  as 
early  as  January,  but  this  is  hazardous, 
as  the  manure  may  become  spent  before 
the  cold  has  departed.  Usually  March 
is  the  month  to  start  hotbeds,  and  for 
many  purposes  April  is  not  too  late. 

It  is  easy  to  make  homemade  hotbeds, 
but  there  are  also  frames  knocked 
down,  with  the  sash,  all  ready  to  be 
shipped  and  set  up,  on  the  market. 


Government  Grows  Beet  Seed. 

Success  in  producing  sugar  beet  seed 
from  beets  planted  in  Florida  has  been 
so  satisfactory  under  the  direction  of 
representatives  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  that  ar- 
rangements have  been  completed  for 
the  planting  of  the  third  crop  at  Olds- 
mar  next  October.  The  work  from  the 
beginning  has  been  under  the  general 
direction  of  Dr.  C.  O.  Townsend,  path- 
ologist, and  Dr.  W.  H.  Burns,  agricul- 
turist, who  has  had  immediate  charge 
of  this  work  for  the  past  two  years. 
They  are  Uncle  Sam's  experts  in  sugar 
beet  improvement. 

The  second  crop  is  now  being  harvest- 
ed at  Oldsmar  and  will  be  shipped  to 
the  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich.  After  a  period  of  rest  in  dor- 
mant condition  the  best  roots  will  be 
replanted  and  will  bear  a  crop  of  seed 
next  fall.  The  experts  expressed  them- 
selves as  being  pleased  with  the  pro- 
duction of  sugar  beet  seed  in  this  man- 
ner and  the  work  has  progressed  beyond 
the  experimental  stajre.  The  govern- 
ment experts  are  satisfied  that  this  re- 
peated demonstration  of  practical  re- 
sults may  mean  much  for  the  future  of 
the  beet  sugar  industry.  - 

Dr.  Townsend  and  Dr.  Burns  recently 
made  a  careful  personal  inspection  of 
the  beets  which  have  been  grown  at 
Oldsmar  under  their  direction  by  Albert 
H.  Laycock.  There  have  been  four 
other  plantings  of  sugar  beets  in  Flor- 
ida by  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  for  two  years  the  Oldsmar  beets 
have  shown  best  results  by  a  consider- 
able margin. 


The  best  spring  tonic  is  a  diet  of  the 
right  kind  of  food. 


Lime  Benefits  Garden  Soil. 

An  application  of  about  ten  ordinary 
pailfuls  of  hydrated  or  airslaked  lime 
to  a  plot  of  garden  ground  30  by  60 
feet  will  generally  be  bencnciail.  Lime 
has  the  effect  of  loosening  and  pulver- 
izing heavy  clay  soil,  and  binding  loose, 
sandy  soil.  Lime  also  corrects  any 
sourness  of  soil  due  to  lack  of  proper 
drainage.  Proper  drainage  should  be 
provided,  however,  as  a  garden  cannot 
be  expected  to  do  well  in  poorly  drained 
soil.  Lime  should  always  be  applied  to 
the  surface  and  in  no  case  should  it  be 
put  on  the  land  at  the  same  time  as 
commercial  fertilizer. 


Big 


No  matter  how  much  you 

know  about  gardening,  you'll  find  helpful 
information  in  these  two  fine  books — 
Barteldes'  Garden  Guide  and  Bartel- 
des'  1922  Seed  Catalog.  Barteldes' 
JTJf ^IS^/y^i  Garden  Guide  is  a  big  help  toward 
_  .  _  ^Kly/^^  getting  bigger  crops  of  better 
MjBt&tOtj     ^^JL^^^v  Quanty-   Tells  how  to  pre- 

Mrhamf  Bt cnneS*/  ^Hr,  $  pare  your  ground;  how  to  use 

fVUWV  MX  CtfWjjT  fertilizers;  how   to  protect 

Barteldes'  Big  1922^3^^^^^^%,^ 
Seed  Catalog  is  also  ready ^»/4 
for  you.  Big  list  of  seeds,  plants, 
nursery  stock,  etc.,  of  highest  qual- 
ity, backed  by  55  years  record  of  sat- 
isfying customers.    Lower  prices.  Send 
for  both  of  these  fine  books  today. 

Address  us  either  at  Lawrence  or  Denver. 

BARTELDES  SEED  CO.,  432  Barteldes  BIdg7 

LAWRENCE,  KANSAS  DENVER,  COLO. 

7  !tt 


Other  valuable  informa- 
tion. Send  for  it  NOW 
It's  Free.  Your  name 
and  address  o 
a  post  card 
will,  do. 
Write 
now. 


Before  pfenning  roar 

Sir  den,  send  for  tnr 
trdeo  Guide  and  1922 
Seed  CataJoe.  also  new 
low  prices  on  quality 
•eeds.-.p.  W.  Bartelde* 


1867 
1922 


The  Si$n 
of  Quality 
for  55  Years 


4 -Wheel 
Drive 


Tractors 


Models  8-16  and  10-20 


TURNS  SHORTER  AND  QUICKER  THAN  HORSES.  MAN  DRIVES  TRACTOR  FROM  ANY 
IMPLEMENT  WITH  LINES.   THE  MOTOR.  NOT  THE  DRIVER,  SUPPLIES 
THE  POWER  REQUIRED  TO  TURN  THE  TRACTOR. 
Best  Quality  Construction,  Insuring;  Lone  Life.   Can  be  hitched  to  any 
horse--drawn  implement.    Manufactured  in  Colorado.    SERVICE.  Write  for 
Information  or  come  to  the  factory.  Demonstration  can  be  easily  arranged. 

THE  G.  F.  H.  CORPORATION,  30th  and  Blake.  Denver.  Colo. 


April  1,  1022. 


Imported  Melotte 


Reduced  22% 


Melotte,  rramjf  ftctarer  of  the 
greatest  cream  separator  the 
world  baft  ever  known,  an- 
Dooncee  a  sweeping  redaction 
in  prices.  Tske  advantage  of 
this  condition  while  it  last*. 
Bay  now  and  save  money. 

Self  Balancing  Bowl 

The  Melotte  bowl  19  self-batr- 
ancing.  Positively  cannot 
pet  oat  of  balance,  therefore 
cannot  vibrate.  Can't  remix 
cream  with  milk.  Knr.s  so 
easily,  bowl  spins  £5  minvtr* 
after  you  stop  cranking  on- 
less  yoo  apr.lv brcJcc.  No  other 
se  pfcr&tor  needs  a  breke.  Bowl 
chamber  is  porcelain  lined* 

Catalog  FREE! 

Write  for  new  Melotte  cata* 
log  containing  frill  <-.  ----- 
ticn  of  this  wonderful 
cream  Beparator  and  the 
story  of  M.  Juioa  Uelotte, 
Its  inventor. 


after  3D  Days 

Free  Trial 


SO  days'  free  trie!- then,  if  satisfied,  only  17.60  and  a 
few  easy  payments— AND— the  wonderful  Belgium 
Melotte  Separator  is  YOURS.  Don't  boy  any 
separator  until  you  have  found  oat  all  you  can 
about  the_  Melotte  and  details  of  our  16-year  guar- 
antee which  is  infinitely  stronger  than  any  separa- 
tor guarantee    Write  TODAY. 

The  Melotte  Separator,/?.  B.Bab$on.U.S.  Mgr. 
Dept.  3383,  2843  W.  19th  St.,  Chicaao.  III. 
Dept.  33S3.    2445  Prince  St.,  Berkeley,  Calif. 


WANTED 

t.OOO  Farmers,  Gardenm,  Fruit  Grow- 
er-.. io  write  us  at  once  and  we 
will  Mend  you 

FREE  OF  ALL  EXPENSE 

Our  new  -is-page  illustrated  book  containing 
valuable  information  on  how  to 

Double  Your  Crop  Yield 

We  want  every  farmer,  gardener,  frv.it 
grower,  dairyman  and  poultry  raider  in  the 
btate  to  have  tliis  hook. 

IT  IS   FREE  FOR   THE  ASKING. 

THE  WESTERN  LIME  CO. 
305  Sugar  Bldg.  Denver,  Colo. 


SPRAY  cXfff 

*/•  ■»  potatoes 


For  lUtht.iettrotlKa  Uiot.fleat  and  beetle:  eprup  with  a 
Bed  Jacket  or  Yellow  Jacket  Traction  Sprayer  of 

THE  OSPRAYMO  LINE 

.  Strong  constant  pressure  drives  fine  spray  mixture 
honx  to  every  part  of  foliage— above  and  below. 
£pray  potatoes,  beans,  vegetable* — 2,  4  or  6  rows  at 
once.     Don't  buy  any 


sprayer  until  you  know 
the  OSPRAYMO  Liue. 
Power  rigs,  barrel, 
bucket,  knapsack  and 
bsnd  sprayers.  K>  r:;  - 
ping  warehouse  at  Den- 
ver. Write  direct  to- 
day for  catalog  to 
Field  Force  Puma  Co. 
Dept.  p 
Elairs.  N.  Y. 


THE  SQUARE  DEAL 
KNOT  LOOKS 
EVERY  JOINT 


That's  why  Square  Deal  Fence 
<!o.-  ','t  tag  or  sag— that'll  v.-hy  it 


Square  Deal  Fence 

tawat  C...t.'«V'.  re 

FREEZE": 

tsSswffi 


.  Bocsoiw  of  lu  eoni  true  tic 
fry  firm  owner  who  writ**  for 

ItoM,*  Calfofdtor.  oo#  of  tht 
■  priotod  for  farrow  Writ* 
K  CrSTONC  STEEL  &   WIHE  CO. 


Bi?  Money  Boring  Wells 


Have  water  on  your  own  farm. 
In  spare  time  tnako  wells  (or  your 
oeighLorg.  It  means  $1000  extra  In 
ordinary  rears,  double  that  In  dry 
rears.  No  risk—  no  experience  needed. 

0iUits  I»r  Getting  Witer  Anywhere 

Earth  augers,  rock  drills  and 
combined  machines.  Engine 
or  horse  power.    Write  for 
easy  t'rmt  and  free  catalog. 
US LE  MFC.  CO.. 
n..»  7-t.t    ri,H»da.  Iowa 


SWEET  CLOVER,  $7  Hundred 


*10;  Alvlkr  Clover, 
$4  ;  Orehnnl  f.rnm., 
ntisr-kv    lllii'-  flrax'i. 


We  Seed  Co.,  Salina,  Kan. 


Farmers'  Service  Bureau 

i  Readers  are  invited  to  make  generous  use  of  this  department.  Ques- 
tions regarding  any  branch  of  farming,  livestock  production,  animal  dis- 
eases, legal  matters  pertaining  to  the  farm,  homestead  inquiries  and  the 
like  cheerfully  and  promptly  answered  by  letter  and  through  the  magazine. 
Address  all  communications  to  SERVICE  BUREAU,  WESTERN  FARM 
LIFE,  Denver,  Colorado. 


Litre  About  Equals  Quart. 

What  part  of  a  gallon  or  quart  is  the 
litre?  In  doctoring  a  sick  horse  I  found 
the  directions  used  this  measurement 
and  I  was  unable  to  follow  the  prescrip- 
tion.— R.  E.  A.,  Huerfano  county,  Colo. 

A  litre  is  the  liquid  measure  in  the 
metric  system.  It  is  2.113  pints,  in 
other  words,  is  about  one-tenth  more 
than  a  quart. — G.  C.  W. 


Pulling  Cottonwood  Stumps. 

Can  green  cottonwood  stumps  averag- 
ing 18  inches  in  daimeter  be  pulled  with 
a  team  and  two  or  three  pulley  blocks, 
or  will  it  be  necessary  to  use  dynamite? 
This  land  is  to  be  plowed  and  leveled 
after  clearing. — W.  J.  M.,  Utah. 

Stumps  of  this  size  can  be  pulled 
more  economically  than  dynamited. 
There  are  a  number  of  very  successful 
small  stump  pullers  on  the  market.  I 
am  unable  to  state  whether  the  set  of 
pulley  blocks  mentioned  will  answer  the 
purpose  or  not.  Advertisements  of  sev- 
eral dependable  stump  pullers  appear  in 
Western  Farm  Life.— G.  C.  W. 


Obtaining  Prairie  Dog  Poison. 

Where  can  I  buy  the  poisoned  oats  for 
poisoning  prairie  dogs,  referred  to  in  ar- 
ticle entitled  "Kill  Off  the  Prairie  Dogs." 
;!ave  you  any  literature  of  how  to  get 
rid  of  these  pests?  I  have  tried  strych- 
nine and  used  a  gas  preparation,  but 
without  any  great  success. — E.  A.  R., 
Washington  county,  Colo. 

The  Colorado  Agricultural  college  has 
loped  a  formula  known  as  Colorado 
No.  46,  and  sends  out  the  poisoned  bait 
fit  cost.  For  information  address  C.  L. 
Corkins,  State  Entomologist,  Fort  Col- 
I  ns,  Colo.  The  office  of  the  Biological 
Survey,  Old  Customs  House  Building, 
Denver,  is  co-operating  in  the  campaign 
for  the  destruction  of  prairie  dogs  and 
will  be  able  to  supply  helpful  literature. 
— G.  C.  W. 


Feeding  Milk  Cows  Potatoes. 

Which  is  better  for  milk  cows,  raw  po- 
tatoes and  turnips,  or  cooked?  How 
much  should  be  given  a  cow  daily? — 
E.  L.,  Wyoming. 

Potatoes  are  more  commonly  fed  to 
hogs  than  to  cows.  For  hog  feeding  it 
is  best  to  cook  them,  but  they  can  be 
fed  to  cows  raw.  Cows  should  not  be 
given  more  than  thirty  or  thirty-five 
pounds  daily,  as  heavy  feeding  is  likely 
to  injure  the  quality  of  the  milk  and 
butter.  In  feeding  the  sprouts  should 
be  removed,  as  they  contain  a  poison- 
ous principle  which  might  be  injurious. 
Turnips  have  been  largely  used  in  feed- 
ing sheep,  particularly  in  the  early  fall. 
They  should  not  be  fed  heavily  to  cows, 
as  the  flavor  would  injure  the  milk. — 
G.  C.  W. 


Wants  Certified  Seed  Potatoes. 

Where  can  certified  seed  potatoes  be 
purcnased  and  at  about  what  price? 
What  varieties  are  best  for  dry-land 
planting  on  a  chocolate  loam  soil? — Mrs. 
E.  K.  F.,  Cheyenne  county,  Colo. 

Certified  seed  potatoes  are  not  easy 
to  obtain.  They  are  being  shipped  in 
by  the  carload  from  northern  states. 
They  will  cost  more  than  ordinary  seed, 
but  not  enough  more  to  make  up  for  the 
more  satisfactory  returns.  Write  .  to 
Dr.  Sandsten,  Horticultural  Depart- 
ment, Colorado  Agricultural  College, 
Fort  Collins,  relative  to  certified  seed. 
The  certification  of  seeds  in  the  state  is 
handled  by  this  department  and  he  may 
be  able  to  put  you  in  touch  with  some 
one  having  seed  for  sale. 

You  probably  will  find  the  Irish  Cob- 
bler and  Early  Ohio  as  good  varieties 
as  you  could  plant.  The  Cobblers  are 
about  a  week  or  ten  days  earlier  than 
the  Early  Ohios.— G.  C.  W. 


liaising  Sweet  Potato  Plants. 

How  ar*»  sweet  potato  plants  raised 
and  wh'-re  can  I  buy  seed  sweet  po- 
tatoes?— Mrs.  C.  B.,  Nebraska. 

Sweet  potatoes  are  propagated  by 
means  of  Bets  or  plants  which  are 
grown  in  large  numbers  from  the 
smaller  sized  potatoes  placed  in  a  hot 
bed  a  few  weeks  before  planting  time. 
Prepare  an  ordinary  hot  bed  and  cover 
the  manure  with  about  three  inches  of 
sandy  soil.  Place  the  seed  potatoes  on 
this  just  far  enough  apart  so  they  do 
not  touch  and  cover  with  three  inches 
of  sandy  soil.  The  hot  bed  can  be  made 
about  the  first  of  April, 

The  plants  are  ready  to  pall  when 
about  six  inches  high.  They  are  re- 
moved by  holding  down  the  seed  potato 
with  one  hand  and  pulling  off  the  sets 


with  the  other.  After  the  first  crop  of 
sets  have  been  removed  a  second  crop 
will  grow.  Johnson  Brothers  of  Wame- 
go,  Kan.,  handle  large  quantities  of  seed 
sweet  potatoes.  Sweet  potatoes  can  not 
be  successfully  grown  in  high  altitudes. 
They  do  best  in  sandy  soil  and  in  a 
rather  warm  climate. — G.  C.  W. 


Harrowing  Bye  in  Spring. 

Can  rye  sown  on  rough  ground  last 
fall  be  safely  harrowed  this  spring?  I 
intended  to  harrow  this  ground  after 
sowing  the  rye,  but  it  snowed  the  night 
I  finished  seeding  and  by  the  time  it  was 
dry  enough  to  harrow  the  rye  was  up. — 
R.  P.,  Montana. 

Rye  or  wheat  planted  three  inches 
deep  which  has  become  well  established, 
will  not  be  pulled  out  by  the  ordinary 
harrow.  Our  dry  farming  expert,  E. 
R.  Parsons,  advocates  the  spring-tooth 
harrow  or  weeder  as  the  safest  imple- 
ment to  use  for  this  purpose.  The  teeth 
of  this  weeder  are  so  set  as  to  give  and 
spring  back  and  will  dodge  around  roots 
of  well  established  plants.  An  ordinary 
harrow,  however,  can  usually  be  used 
without  injuring  the  plants. 

On  soil  which  heaves  badly  with  the 
frost  in  the  spring,  it  is  not  a  good  plan 
to  harrow  a  small  gi-ain  crop  until  the 
frost  is  out  of  the  ground.  Later  in 
the  season  when  the  stand  recovers 
from  the  heaving  and  becomes  well 
rooted  it  may  be  harrowed  without  dam- 
age. The  time  to  harrow  can  be  deter- 
mined only  by  one  who  is  on  the  ground 
and  can  observe  conditions.  One  object 
of  the  harrowing  is  to  break  up  the 
crust  and  form  a  loose  mulch  which  will 
help  to  hold  the  moisture  in  the  soil 
through  a  dry  period. — G.  C.  W. 


grow  in  such  a  test,  ten  to  fifteen 
pounds  to  the  acre  should  be  enough. 
If  sown  broadcast  it  probably  would  be 
well  to  increase  the  quantity.  What  is 
known  as  scarified  seed  is  now  sold  by 
many  seedsmen.  This  seed  has  had  the 
seea  coats  scratched  mechanically  by  a 
special  device  which  causes  the  hard 
seeds  to  germinate  more  readily. 

If  it  is  desired  to  get  sweet  clover 
started  on  land  now  in  rye,  -the  seed  can 
be  sown  broadcast  early  in  the  spring, 
just  as  eastern  farmers  sow  red  clover 
seed  in  winter  wheat.  Ordinarily  if  it 
is  sown  early  enough  the  alternate 
freezing  and  thawing  will  work  the  seed 
into  the  soil  so  that  it  will  germinate. 
If  seeded  in  rye  the  rye  should  be 
mowed  as  hay.  In  mowing  sweet  clover 
for  hay  the  second  year  it  is  very  im- 
portant that  it  be  cut  high  enough  to 
leave  a  few  branches  and  leaves  on  each 
plant.  If  cut  too  low  at  this  time,  the 
plants  will  be  killed. 

For  Colorado  conditions  the  yellow- 
blossom  biennial  variety  is  commonly 
preferred.  It  is  not  quite- so  large  a 
plant  as  the  white  blossom  variety,  but 
is  less  stemmy  in  its  growth  and  makes 
better  hay.— G.  C.  W. 


VETERINARY  ADVICE. 
Questions   in    this   department  an- 
swered by  Dr.  George  H.  Glover,  head 
of  the  Veterinary  Department,  Colorado 
Agricultural  college. 


Hogs  Need  Salt. 
Should  cooked  potatoes  fed  to  pigs  be 
salted?  I  am  raising  some  pigs  mostly 
on  culled  potatoes,  using  some  corn  and 
barley.  The  pigs  are  fat,  but  have  not 
made  much  of  a  growth  this  winter. — 
L.  G.,  Arizona. 

Hogs,  like  other  domestic  animals, 
seem  to  require  a  certain  amount  of  salt 
in  their  feed.  You  can  supply  this  either 
with  the  feed  or  separately.  Most  hog 
raisers  keep  a  box  of  salt  where  the 
hogs  can  go  to  it  at  will.  A  tonic  mix- 
ture known  as  the  government  hog  rem- 
edy has  been  used  by  hog  men  all  over 
the  country.   It  is  as  follows: 

Pounds. 

Wood  charcoal   1 

Sulphur    1 

Sodium  chloride  (common  salt)....  2 

Sodium  bicarbonate    2 

Sodium  hyposulphite    2 

Sodium  sulfate    1 

Antimony  sulfid  (black  antimony)  1 
This  mixture  can  be  prepared  by  any 
druggist.   It  can  be  kept  in  a  box  where 
the  hogs  have  free  access  to  it. — G.  C. 
W. 


For  Worms  in  Horses. 

Please  give  me  a  remedy  for  expelling 
worms     from     horses. — L.   E.  T.,  Weld 

County,  Colo. 

Give  your  mare  a  teaspoonful  of  pul- 
verized arecanut  in  her  feed  every  other 
day.  This  will  doubtless  destroy  the 
worms. 


Treatment  for  Mammitis  or  Garget. 

One  of  our  milk  cows  has  a  caked  teat 
about  once  a  week.  '  The  milk  looks  like 
clabber.  She  calved  five  months  ago. — 
T.  M.,  Utah. 

The  cow  has  mammitis,  or  .  garget, 
which  is  inflammation  of  the  udder.  It 
is  probably  caused  by  infection  through 
the  natural  opening  in  the  teat.  In 
some  cases  mammitis  is  transmitted 
from  one  cow  to  another,  probably  by 
the  hands  of  the  milker.  This  appears 
to  be  a  chronic  case  and  nothing  short 
of  injections  into  the  udder,  and  the  use 
mastitis  mixed  bacterins  will  be  effect- 
ive. It  may  be  advisable  to  quit  milk- 
ing the  cow  until  she  is  again  fresh. — 
G.  W.  G. 


Seeding  Sweet  Clover. 

How  would  you  proceed  to  get  a  stand 
of  sweet  clover  on  twenty  acres  of  sandy 
grass  land?  At  what  time  should  it  be 
sown  and  should  it  be  broadcasted  or 
drilled?  My  whole  farm  is  quite  sandy. 
I  have  some  old  ground  in  rye.  How 
could  I  seed  this  to  sweet  clover?  How 
much  seed  is  required  to  the  acre  and 
what  kind  is  best? — W.  F.  G.,  Yuma 
county,  Colo. 

Under  natural  conditions  the  seed  of 
sweet  clover  remains  in  the  ground 
through  the  winter  and  germinates 
early  in  the  spring.  Occasionally  under 
favorable  moisture  conditions  a  few 
plants  may  start  in  the  fall.  In  farm- 
ing practice  it  has  been  found  that  it 
can  be  seeded  successfully  at  any  time 
from  January  to  the  latter  part  of  May. 

Sweet  clover  requires  a  very  thor- 
oughly compacted  seed  bed.  Often  fail- 
ures to  get  stands  on  cultivated  land  is 
due  to  having  the  soil  too  loose.  On 
sandy  grass  land  probably  the  best  way 
to  get  a  stand  would  be  to  drill  in  the 
seed  with  a  press  drill.  It  can  be  sown 
broadcast  and  the  seed  will  gradually 
be  worked  into  the  ground  by  the  alter- 
nate freezing  and  thawing  of  the  early 
spring  months,  or  it  may  be  covered 
with  a  harrow. 

The  amount  of  seeds  to  use  depends 
upon  its  quality.  Sweet  clover  seed 
nearly  always  contains  what  is  spoken 
of  aH  "hard  seed."  This  has  such  a  hard 
seed  coat  that  it  will  not  germinate  the 
first  season,  nlthough  it  will  hold  its 
vitality  and  grow  the  next  year.  A 
germination  test  will  determine  the  per 
cent  of  seed  which  will  germinate  read- 
ily, and  if  more  than  half  the  seeds* 


May  Have  Bad  Teeth. 
I  have  a  10-year  old  horse  in  fair  con- 
dition that  has  not  been  well  for  some 
time.  He  seems  to  lack  control  of  him- 
self when  he  walks?  His  kidneys  seem 
in  good  condition,  but  his  sheath  swells. 
— J.  R.  P.,  Gunnison  county,  Colo. 

The .  swelling  of  the  sheath  is  in  a 
general  way  an  indication  of  unthrifti- 
ness,  but  gives  us  no  light  as  to  his 
actual  condition.  The  horse  being  10 
years  old,  the  chances  are  that  his  teeth 
are  in  such  condition  that  he  is  unable 
to  properly  masticate  his  food.  The  old 
aphorism,  "No  food,  no  horse,"  is  no 
more  true,  and  no  more  important,  than 
"No  teeth,  no  horse."  In  the  evolution 
of  the  horse  his  teeth  have  not  kept 
pace  with  his  development  in  other  re- 
spects. The  teeth  of  most  horses  are 
entirely  inadequate,  and  by  the  time 
that  most  horses  are  10  years  old,  they 
begin  to  suffer  from  the  effects  of  bad 
teeth.  This  defect  surely  cannot  be 
ascribed  to  high  living  or  artificial  food. 
Probably  the  best  thing  to  do  will  be  to 
have  a  veterinarian  fix  his  teeth  and 
give  him  a  month's  rest  on  green  grass. 
— G.  W.  G. 


Remedy  for  Bloody  Milk. 

We  have  a  5-yoar-old  cow  which  hurt 
her  udder  in  some  unknown  way  about 
two  years  ago.  She  was  milking  at  the 
time  she  got  hurt,  but  afterwards  she 
milked  hard  In  the  right  front  teat.  At 
the  time  of  freshening  it  was  necessary 
to  open  the  teat  with  an  instrument.  The 
veterinarian  said  it  was  best  to  let  that** 
tea  go  dry,  which  we  did.  This  la  the 
second  time  she  has  freshened  since  she 
was  hurt  and  the  same  trouble  appears 
again.  She  has  been  milking  about  three 
months  and  started  to  give  bloody  milk 
from  one  teat  and  now  it  has  spread  to 
the  other  two  teats.  Would  you  please 
tell  me  what  causes  this  and  If  there  is 
any  cure  for  It. 

This  may  be  duo  to  the  old  injury.  If 
so,  a  surgical  operation  may  again  be 
necessary.  However,  if  it  is  simply  in- 
flammation which  causes  the  bloody 
milk,  bathe  the  udder  with  vinegar  and 
water  or  ulum  solution  two  or  three 
times  daily  and  give  one  dram  of  dried 
Riilphate  of  iron  and  three  teaspoonfuls 
of  salt  in  the  feed  twice  a  day  until 
bleeding  ceases.  In  old  standing  cases 
like  this  the  trouble  is  often  caused  by 
growths  in  the  milk  ducts  and  these 
cannot  be  removed  by  operation,  but  the 
cow  must  be  dried  off  and  be  allowed  to 
nurse  calves. 
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Tractor  Supplements  Horses. 

We  have  a  12-25  horse-power  tractor, 
and  do  not  now  see  how  we  could  farm 
without  it.  We  bought  it  when  prices 
were  away  too  high,  but  labor  and  farm 
products  were  high  also,  and  we  had  to 
do  the  most  work  with  the  least  man 
power.  This  the  tractor  did  to  perfec- 
tion. 

We  pull  three  plows  in  stubble,  but 
only  two  in  breaking  alfalfa.  Last 
spring  our  work  came  on  suddenly,  so 
two  of  us  took  turns  in  running  the 
tractor.  One  of  us  would  go  out  just 
at  daybreak  and  run  till  about  10:30 — 
then  the  other  would  go  and  run  it  till 
the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  when  the 
other  would  come  and  run  till  dark.  We 
pulled  two  plows  right  through  our 
hardest  alfalfa  field  and  got  our  plow- 
ing done  easier  and  quicker  than  we 
could  have  done  with  teams.  However, 
do  not  think  our  teams  were  idle,  be- 
cause they  were  busy  disking,  harrow- 
ing, drilling  and  marketing. 

In  the  fall  we  use  the  tractor  to  cut 
silage,  in  the  winter  to  grind  feed.  Of 
course,  the  tractor  has  to  be  throttled 
down  a  great  deal  as  this  latter  work 
does  not  tax  its  capacity  at  all,  but  we 
think  it  is  more  economical  to  use  it 
than  to  buy  another  engine.  In  doing 
hard  continuous  work  such  as  plowing, 
we  find  kerosene  is  much  more  econom- 
ical than  gasoline,  but  in  putting  up 
our  silage  and  grinding  feed,  where  we 
sometimes  stop  for  a  few  miutes  wait- 
ing for  the  next  load  and  the  work  is 
very  light,  we  use  gasoline,  as  it  is 
about  as  economical  as  kerosene,  and 
the  engine  starts  somewhat  easier. 

I  would  not  advise  a  farmer  with  a 
very  small  farm  to  buy  a  tractor  by 
himself,  but  get  his  next-door  neighbor 
to  go  in  with  him  and  the  two  own  it 
together,  that  is,  providing  they  can 
agree.  In  our  neighborhood  we  are 
especially  fortunate  in  having  farmers 
who  can  co-operate  and  work  to  each 
others'  interest.  Thus  two  men  can 
have  the  benefit  of  a  machine  when 
neither  could  afford  one  by  himself,  and 
one  machine  could  easily  do  for  them 
both. 

Although  we  had  no  previous  experi- 
ence in  operating  tractors,  we  had  no 
serious  difficulty,  the  main  thing  being 
plenty  of  oil  and  common  sense,  and  we 
also  asked  questions  from  people  who 
did  know  how  to  run  them,  but  would 
advise  against  the  Smart  Aleck.  About 
the  first  thing  we  did  was  to  go  to  the 
garage  man  in  town  and  he  gave  us 
some  very  valuable  instructions  about 
the  care  and  operation,  and  when  any- 
thing goes  wrong  now  that  we  do  not 
understand,  he  comes  and  helps  us 
along. — J.  Lewis  Halls,  Montezuma 
county,  Colo. 


Hides  Now  Worth  Selling. 

During  the  past  two  or  three  months 
marked  change  has  taken  place  in  the 
hide  and  pelt  market.    The  demand  for 


Study  Instructions  Carefully. 

The  instruction  book  furnished  with 
a  gasoline  engine  is  prepared  for  use. 
Save  it  and  studv  it  occasionally.  If 
you  failed  to  get  a  book  of  instructions, 
a  request  for  one  should  be  sent  at  once 
to  the  manufacturer.  Some  manufac- 
turers may  be  careless  in  this  matter  of 
instruction  books,  but  they  are  working 
against  their  own  interests,  for  it  is  a 
most  inexpensive  means  of  assisting 
purchasers  to  get  satisfactory  service 
from  the  engine.  It  is  safe  to  assume 
that  the  maker  of  an  engine  understands 
thoroughly  its  operation  and  can  supply 
valuable  information  to  the  purchaser. 

Do  not  be  careless  with  your  instruc- 
tion book,  but  preserve  it  carefully  in  a 
place  convenient  for  handy  reference 
when  something  goes  wrong.  It  is  a 
great  deal  cheaper  to  learn  how  to  make 
simple  adjustments  than  to  send  for  an 
expert  to  come  out  and  tell  you  how  to 
do  some  little  thing  which  is  fully  ex- 
plained in  the  instruction  book. 


Keep  All  Nuts  Tight. 

In  operating  a  gasoline  engine  be 
sure  all  nuts  are  kept  tight.  All  en- 
gines vibrate  to  some  extent  and  this 
vibration  tends  to  loosen  nuts  and  other 
parts.  It  takes  only  a  few  minutes  to 
go  over  the  engine  to  see  that  all  nuts 
and  screws  are  tight,  at  the  same  time 
wiping  off  any  oil  or  dirt  which  has 
collected.  This  sbould  be  done  at  least 
once  every  day  the  engine  is  used.  Many 
operating  troubles  will  be  avoided  by 
regularly  attending  to  this. 


Overhauling  the  Farm  Tractor, 

On  every  farm  where  a  tractor  is  used 
there  should  be  a  well-equipped  shop 
large  enough  to  get  the  tractor  in  and 
leave  room  to  work.  In  getting  a 
tractor  ready  for  spring  work,  the 
whole  motor  should  be  gone  over  care 
fully,  grinding  valves,  cleaning,  adjust- 
ing and  oiling  bearings,  and  adding  new 
piston  rings   if  necessary.  Necessary 


repair  parts  should  be  ordered  at  once 
and  put  into  place  as  soon  as  they  ar- 
rive. If  you  get  your  tractor  and  other 
farm  machinery  in  first-class  condition 
before  the  rush  is  on  you  will  have  the 
satisfaction  of  being  the  first  out  in  the 
field  when  the  soil  is  in  condition  to 
work,  while  the  ^nan  who  puts  it  off 
will  have  many  of  these  little  repair 
jobs  to  attend  to  while  he  should  be 
plowing.  The  way  to  keep  a  tractor  up 
to  a  high  point  of  efficiency  is  to  put  in 
the  propei  amount  of  work  on  it  at  the 
right  time. 


Expensive  Carelessness. 

Many  stories  of  tractor  incidents  are 
told  by  students  taking  the  tractor  short 
course  at  our  agricultural  colleges.  One 
man  in  Nebraska,  having  had  his  trac- 
tor seven  years,  decided  the  magneto 
needed  cleaning.  He  soaked  it  in  gas- 
oline ,and  then  turned  it  to  see  if  it 
would  spark.  It  did,  and  set  the  gas- 
oline on  fire  and  burned  the  magneto  up. 
Another  man  heard  a  fearful  noise  as 
the  drivewheel  turned  over.  Instead  of 
stopping  the  tractor  he  kept  it  going  to 
see  if  the  noise  occurred  again.  A  lug  had 
come  loose  and  the  second  time  around 
swung  out  and  stripoed  off  one  of  the 
control  levers  and  the  fender.  Positive- 
ly, a  machine  should  not  be  run  a  foot 
after  something  has  gone  wrong.  Re- 
pair men  say  that  more  than  50  per  cent 
of  their  work  comes  from  improper  lu- 
brication. 


hides  of  all  kinds  is  stronger  than  for 
many  months.  Dry  hides,  especially, 
are  in  big  demand  by  the  tanners,  with 
good  heavy  hides  netting  the  shipper 
from  12  to  15  cents  a  pound.  Cured  and 
green  salted  heavy  hides  are  moving 
freely  at  from  5  to  7  cents,  with  seconds 
bringing  from  3  to  5  cents.  Calf  and 
kip  skins  are  the  dullest  article,  yet  are 
saleable  at  about  11  cents  for  No.  1 
skins  and  8  cents  for  seconds.  Good 
horse  hides  move  easily  at  from  $1.75 
to  $2.50  each,  according  to  quality. 

The  outlook  on  wool  is  also  most 
gratifying,  and  this  is  probably  the 
strongest  item  on  the  list.  Fine,  clean 
graded  wool  bringing  as  high  as  30  cents 
a  pound,  with  a  possibility  of  it  going 
even  higher,  while  burry  and  dirty  wool 
is  selling  at  proportionately  high  prices. 

All  grades  of  sheep  pelts  have  a  bet- 
ter clearance  than  for  many  months. 
Clean,  dry  full  wool  pelts  at  present 
range  around  15  to  18  cents,  with  short 
wools,  clips  and  shearlings  in  propor- 
tion. Green  pelts  bring  from  80  cents 
to  $1.50  each,  according  to  quality. 

As  the  tanners'  supply  of  hides  on 
hand  is  rather  low  on  account  of  the 
dull  market  during  the  past  couple  of 
years,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  no  immediate  drop  in  the  market 
will  occur. 

With  the  market  thus  inclined  the 
rancher  and  stockman  can  cash  in  on 
the  hides  scattered  about  his  premises 
to  good  advantage.  It  is  not  uncom- 
mon for  the  average  ranchers  to  have 
from  ten  to  fifteen  hides  about  the 
place,  and  as  they  have  been  practic- 
ally worthless  for  so  long  a  period  the 
number  is  most  likely  a  good  deal  more. 
Now,  while  the  market  is  on  a  sound 


basis,  is  a  good  time  to  ship  them  to 
market,  and  it  will  also  pay  you  to  skin 
every  horse,  cow  or  sheep  that  dies  on 
your  ranch. 

Dry  hides  are  divided  into  two  grades, 
unsalted  and  dry  salted,  with  the  un- 
salted  being  the  most  valuable,  while 
of  the  green  hides  those  which  have 
been  salted  bring  the  most  money. 
Also,  the  longer  they  have  been  salted 
the  more  they  are  worth  a  pound. 

A  green  hide  that  is  not  grubby,  or 
has  not  been  cut  in  skinning  is  a  No.  1, 
while  grubby  or  cut  hides  are  classed 
as  seconds.  Even  a  very  small  cut  makes 
a  hide  a  No.  2.  Dry  hides  are  usually 
bought  at  a  flat  price  and  therefore  a 
cut,  unless  unusually  large,  makes  but 
little  difference  in  the  value  of  the  hide. 
All  hides,  whether  green  or  dry,  which 
are  hair-slipped  in  any  spots  are  classed 
as  glue  hides  and  bring  a  great  deal 
less  money. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  a  complete 
explanation  of  hide  grading  in  a  short 
article,  yet  from  the  brief  instructions 
given  the  average  ranchers  can,  with  a 
little  practice,  soon  become  fairly  well 
experienced  in  determining  hide  values. 

If  you  have  any  hides  of  any  kind 
laying  around  the  place,  or  know  where 
you  can  buy  some,  get  busy  and  ship 
them  to  market  for  they  are  actually 
worth  money  today.  In  shipping,  green 
hides  should  be  tied  securely  in  single 
bundles,  while  dry  hides  ship  cheaper 
if  several  are  baled  together.  Always 
ship  by  freight  and  if  the  weather  is 
warm  do  not  ship  hides  which  are  still 
green,  as  there  is  sometimes  a  delay  in 
transit  which  will  cause  the  hides  to 
spoil  before  being  delivered. — Emil  C. 
Wahlstrom. 


No  Punctures  in  Four 
Years  of  Lee  Tire 
\ency  Servi 


puncture  Proof  fires 


From  the  Isolation  Hospital,  Milwaukee  Board  of  Health,  comes  the  following:  "We  havi 
used  Lee  Puncture-proof  tires  for  the  past  four  years — used  the  first  Puncture-proof  Cords 
in  Milwaukee.  We  have  never  been  laid  up  on  account  of  punctures  and  have  always 
received  exceptional  mileage." 


LEE 


lT">  XCEPTIONAL  mileage  and  no  punctures."    What  a  world  of  saving,  in 
v   time,  money  and  annoyance,  Lee  Puncture-proof  Tires  represent  on 
the  farm. 

Equipped  with  Lee  Puncture-proofs,  your  automotive  equipment  gives  the 
maximum  of  non-stop  service. 

Nails,  spikes,  broken  glass  or  metal  have  no  menace  for  Lee  Puncture-proof 
tires  because  into  them  are  built  three  permanent  layers  of  case-hardened 
steel  discs  that  no  metal  can  penetrate.  Yet,  Lee  PunctuFe-proofs  are  as 
resilient — as  easy  riding — as  ordinary  pneumatics. 

Because  the  Lee  Puncture-proof  is  unlike  any  other  tire,  it  is  the  only  pneu- 
matic carrying  a  cash-refund  guarantee  against  puncture,  in  addition  to  the 
maker's  standard  guarantee  covering  Lee  Regular  Fabrics  and  Cords. 

So,  for  your  own  protection — for  safety  and  service  and  saving — let  your  next 
tires  be  Lee  Puncture-proofs. 

The  Lee  Line  of  Pneumatic  Tires  and  Government  Specification  Grey  Tubes 
is  represented  by  responsible  dealers,  in  every  locality. 

LEE  TIRE  &  RUBBER  CO. 

Executive  Offices       245  Wesft  55  th  Street 
NEW  YORK  CITY 
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IF  you  are  giving  a  patty  and  you  want  to  use  a 
particular  color  scheme,  plan  on  Jell-O  for 
the  dessert. 

Jell-O  comes  in  a  number  of  pretty  colors 
and  fits  in  perfectly  with  your  decorations. 
With  fruits  and  whipped  cream,  Jell-O  is  deli- 
cious and  will  long  be  remembered  as  the  crown- 
ing feature  of  the  affair. 


clELL-0 

cAmericcCs  Most  Famous  Dessert 


The  American  Offices 
and  ¥  acton  of  the  Qen- 
esee  Pure  Food  Comtxmy 
are  at  LeRoy,  New  York, 
in  the  famous  Genesee 
Valley  Country. 


The  Offices  and  Factory 
of  The  Genesee  Pure 
Food  Company  of  Can. 
ada,  Ltd. ,  are  at  Bridge- 
burg,  Ontario,  on  the 
Niagara  River. 


SAVE  15%  TO  30% 

On  Your  Family  Reading— For  the  Entire  Year 


MAKE  UP  YOUR  OWN  CLUB 

Front  the  Following  Bargain  Offers 
WESTERN  FARM  LIFE,  Semi-Monthly,  3  Years, 


ITH  American  Magazine  .  .  . 
ITII  People's  Home  Journal. 
ITII  McCall'd  Magazine   .  .  . 

ITII  Boy*'  Magazine  

ITII  Christian  Herald  

ITH  Collier'n  Weekly   


WITH  Kverybody'i  Magazine 

WITH  Literary  uigrst  

WITH  Youth's  Companion   . . 


.  1  >T.. 
.1  yr., 

I  yr.. 

1  yr.. 

•  1  yr., 
.  1  jr., 
.1  yr. 

•  1  yr., 
■  1  yr., 
.  1  yr., 


$2.80 
1.70 
I.!.'. 
1.70 

1.20 
2.70 
2.55 
3.20 
4.85 
3.10 


WITH  Woman's  Home  Companion .  1  yr., 

WITH  Modern  I'liNr-iiia   1  yr., 

WITH  I'i'  torral  Review   1  yr., 

WITH  Review  of  Reviews  1  jr., 

WITH  Ktmle,  Music  Magazine.  .  .  .1  yr„ 
WITH  Motion   Picture  Magazine. . .1  yr., 

WITH  Breeder's  Gazette   1  yr., 

WITH  llnnU  i-'IVapper-Trader    ....  1  yr., 

WITH  Illustrated  World   1  jr., 

WITH  Today's  Housewife   1  yr., 


$1.05 

2.20 
1.06 
8.45 
2.45 
2.80 
1.45 
2.50 
8.45 
1.45 


IF  YOU  DON'T  FIND  THE  PUBLICATION  YOU  WANT— WRITE  US, 
WE  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 

All  renewal  subscription*  will  be  extended  from  preient  date  of  expiration. 
SEND  ALL  ORDERS  DIRECT  TO 

WESTERN  FARM  LIFE 

1518  COURT  PLACE,  DENVER,  COLORADO. 


OUR  RENEWAL 
SUBSCRIPTION 


If  you  llk»»  Western 
it  your  frlonda  And  n 


Means  more  to  us  than  a  more  matter 
of  dollars  and  cants.  It  Is  practical  en- 
couragement— that  kind  or  encourage- 
ment which  spurs  us  to  try  and  make 
Western  Farm  Life  a  bigger  and  hotter 
Farm  LI  fe,  send  tis  your  renewal  promptly  and 
Ifrhhors  to  subscribe  at  tho  mime  time. 


The  Rural  Household 

Questions  about  home  problems  promptly  answered  by  letter  and  through 
the  magazine.  Letters  from  women  containing  helpful  suggestions  for  im- 
provement of  rural  life  are  always  welcome.  Address  all  communications  to 
Mary  G.  Collopy,  Editor  Home  Department,  Western  Farm  Life,  Denver,  Colo. 


If  We  Only  Understood. 

If  we  knew  the  cares  and  trials, 

Knew  the  efforts  all  in  vain, 
And  the  bitter  disappointment. 

Understood  the  loss  and  gain — 
Would  the  grim  eternal  roughness 

Seem — I  wonder — just  the  same? 
Should  we  help  where  now  we  hinder? 

Should  we  pity  where  we  blame? 

Ah!  we  judge  each  other  harshly. 

Knowing  not  life's  hidden  force — 
Knowing  not  the  fount  of  action, 

Is  less  turbid  at  its  source; 
Seeing  not  amid  the  evil 

All  the  golden  grains  of  good; 
And  we'd  love  each  other  better 

If  we  only  understood. 
Could  we  judge  all  deeds  by  motives 

That  surround  each  other's  lives, 
See  the  naked  heart  and  spirit, 

Know  what  spur  theN  action  gives, 
Often  we  should  find  it  better, 

Purer  than  we  judge  we  should, 
We  should  love  each  other  better 

If  we  only  understood. 
Could  we  judge  all  deeds  by  motives, 

See  the  good  and  bad  within, 
Often  we  should  love  the  sinner 

All  the  while  we  loathe  the  sin; 
Could  we  know  the  powers  working 

To  o'erthrow  integrity, 
We  should  judge  each  others'  errors 

With  more  patient  charity. 

— Rudyard  Kipling. 


Our  First  Letter. 

I,  for  one,  say  "Come  in."  I  feel  just 
like  I  have  had  a  caller  every  time  I 
sit  down  and  read  a  letter  from  some  of 
the  farm  women.  I  believe  this  is  the 
way  to  live,  helping  one  another,  tell- 
ing of  the  things  we  do  and  how  to  do 
them.  No  one  knows  how  these  letters 
help.  Only  those  living  on  a  ranch 
without  any  neighbors  understand. 

I  live  one  mile  and  a  half  from  neigh- 
bors, but  am  not  acquainted  with  them. 
Yet,  I  wonder  how  some  women  get 
lonesome;  I  never  do.  I  have  been  on 
the  ranch  three  years,  coming  right  out 
of  the  hotel  business,  and  I  have  yet  to 
feel  lonesome.  I  have  so  much  to  do,  I 
raise  chickens  and  turkeys,  I  make  but- 
ter and  I  raise  a  garden.  I  have  a  six- 
room  house  and  do  all  my  own  work. 
But  I  don't  want  to  stay  in  the  house 
— I  go  out  into  the  fields  and  help  my 
husband.  Always  I  can  find  something 
to  do  to  take  up  my  mind.  During  win- 
ter months  I  plan  and  make  things  for 
the  children  of  my  two  married  daugh- 
ters. 

I  would  be  glad  to  hear  of  others' 
plans  and  means,  so  we  can  help  one  an- 
other. 

My  rooms  are  all  compo-boarded — 
the  living  room,  kitchen  and  bed  rooms. 
I  would  be  glad  of  suggestions  for  the 
decorating  of  them  this  spring.  I  have 
a  rosewood  bedstead  which  I  want  to 
make  into  furniture.  Would  like  to  have 
help  on  this. 

Let  us  know  your  wants;  maybe  I 
can  help.  I'm  somewhat  of  a  carpen- 
ter, chore  boy,  chicken  raiser,  gardener, 
nurse,  cook,  seamstress — in  fact,  a  farm 
woman. — Mrs.  James  Archie,  Boulder 
County,  Colo. 

Mrs.  Archie  has  given  you  a  job.  She 
wants  suggestions.  Let  us  know  what 
you  think  about  that  rosewood  bed.  Re- 
member we  live  each  day  but  once.  Let 
us  help  others  before  the  day  closes. 


have  stories  from  you,  telling  of  your 
success  or  failures  in  tree  growing. 
Why  did  you  succeed?  Was  it  worth 
the  effort?  What  suggestions  can  you 
give  us  ?  In  what  ways  have  your  trees 
repaid  you  for  your  trouble?  Let  us 
have  your  letter  or  card  in  an  early 
mail,  for  tree  planting  time  is  near  at 
hand. 


Have  You  a  Dress  Form? 

In  nearly  every  magazine  of  interest 
to  homemakers  there  is  a  story  of  the 
new  and  practical  paper  dress  form. 
Women  who  are  fortunate  enough  to 
own  a  "Betty  Jane"  gather  in  groups  to 
tell  each  other  how  much  easier  home 
dressmaking  is  with  the  new  dress  form 
to  help  in  fitting. 

Those  of  you  who  are  within  reach 
of  home  demonstration  agents  will  want 
to  ask  for  a  demonstration  in  your  com- 
munity if  you  have  not  already  had'  one. 
If  you  have  no  extension  -workers  in 
your  county,  write  to  your  State  Agri- 
cultural college  for  information  con- 
cerning a  demonstration.  Then,  if  you 
cannot  make  arrangements,  do  the  next 
best  thing — help  yourselves.  A  new 
bulletin  has  just  been  issued  explaining 
the  construction  of  this  simple  and  in- 
expensive dress  form.  Write  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  asking  for  Department  Cir- 
cular 207,  "The  Paper  Dress  Form." 
This  circular  describes  all  the  materials 
necessary  for  making  the  form,  and 
gives  each  step  of  the  process  in  detail. 
Splendid  illustrations  are  included  in 
the  circular. 

If  there  are.  any  further  questions 
concerning  the  dress  form,  you  will  not 
hesitate  to  ask  the  editor  of  Rural 
Household,  will  you? 


My  Neighbor's  Story. 

In  New  York  City,  in  St.  Vincent's 
hospital,  on  a  mattress  of  concrete,  a 
very  capable,  and  formerly  active  wom- 
an has  been  lying  in  a  plaster  cast  for 
almost  two  and  one-half  years.  Because 
her  spine  %is  very, .  very  weak,  she  is 
obliged  to  lie  in  only  one  position  day 
after  day. 

What  does  she  do?  She  laughs!  Or 
rather,  she  did  laugh  until  last  month, 
when  a  famous  surgeon  forbid  it  be- 
cause of  danger  of  jolting  her  injured 
bones.  So  now  she  smiles  and  jokes  so- 
that  others  may  laugh.  Hundreds  of 
friends  and  acquaintances  visit  hor 
room  for  the  cheer  that  she  gives  them. 
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Plant  It  This  Year. 

Are  you  tho  woman  who  has  planned, 
for  years,  to  plant  a  few  trees?  Do  it 
this  year.  Western  Farm  Life  has  al- 
ready given  you  a  list  of  trees  which 
will  grow  satisfactorily  on  non-irriga- 
ted land.  We  no  longer  question  the  ad- 
visability of  planting  trees  without 
abundant  water  supply.  Many  farm 
women  have  ill  ready  proved  that  trees 
adapted  to  dry  land  conditions,  properly 
planted,  will  thrive  without  excessive 
irrigation. 

Rural  Household  is  very  anxious  to 


Logan  County  Dress  Forms. 
A  farmer  in  Peetz,  Colo.,  wrote  the 
following  poem  which  was  given  at  the 
first  annual  banquet  of  the  Peetz  Farm 
Women's  Club: 

Dress  Forms. 
Have  you  heard  about  the  meeting,  the 

women  held  last  week? 
Down   in   Jones'   district,   now  some  of 

them  don't  speak. 
They  met  to  make  those    dress  forms 

you've  heard  so  much  about, 
And  had  the  county  agent  to  come  out 

and  help  them  out. 
Hank  Jones'  wife  said  they  could  use  her 

kitchen  and  front  room 
To  come  and  bring  their  paste  and  glue 

and  stay  the  afternoon. 

Those  dress  forms  they  are  making:  are 
made  right  on  the  dame. 

Each  buys  a  shirt  or  swipes  the  kid's,  to 
make  the  dress  form  frame. 

They  stretch  these  o'er  their  corsets; 
then  paste  them  over  all  , 

With  a  thousand  yards  of  paper  strips, 
,       like  paper  on  the  wall. 

They  stand  around  and  laugh  and  talk, 

with  corsets  laced  up  tight. 
They  can't  sit  down,  but  stand  around, 

like  men  stripped  for  a  fight. 
They  cannot  even  sit  them  down  to  take 

a  little  rest, 
But  have  to  stand  around  and  wait  in 

sticky  form  compressed. 

All  men  are  banished  from  the  house 

while  forms  are  being  made, 
Poor  things,  they  have  to  stay  outside. 

within  the  barn's  dark  shade. 
But  after  while  the  forms  are  dry  and 

made  to  come  off, 
They  slit  them  down  and  shed  them  like 

a  moth. 

They  stand  them  all  up  in  a  row  to  study 

and  compare, 
And  that's  where  the  trouble  started,  be- 
tween the  women  there. 
That  Mrs.  Brown,  whose  ample  form  was 

full  a  fifty-two 
Got  sore  because  her's  wasn't  neat  like 
that  of  slim  Miss  Drew. 

— Anonymous. 


House  Cleaning  Time. 

Keep  dirt  out  of  the  house  by  clean- 
ing the  walks,  steps,  porches,  and  sills 
regularly  and  often,  by  screening  win- 
dows and  doors  near  the  ground,  and  by 
insisting  on  having  muddy  shoes  and 
coats  cleaned  or  left  outside. 

Lessen  the  number  of  dust-collecting 
places,  such  as  unnecessary  cupboards, 
grooved  and  carved  woodwork,  floors 
with  cracks,  rough-finished  walls,  elab- 
orately carved  and  upholstered  furni- 
ture, superfluous  draperies,  and  bric-a- 
brac. 

Remove  dirt  frequently  and  systemat- 
ically. This  keeps  the  house  and  fur- 
nishings in  better  condition  and  makes 
the  need  of  heavy  cleaning  less  fre- 
quent. 

Clean  by  taking  the  dirt  away,  not 
by  scattering  it  to  settle  again  else- 
where. 

Do  heavy  cleaning  a  little  at  a  time 
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to  avoid  the  hard  work  and  discomforts 
of  the  old-fashioned  spring  ,  and  fall 
housecleaning. 

Have  a  supply  of  good  cleaning  tools 
such  as  your  work  calls  for  and  keep 
them  in  good  order  in  a  convenient 
place. 

Use  water  and  cleaning  agents  spar- 
ingly, because  otherwise  they  may  spoil 
finishes  and  weaken  glue,  paste,  or  ce- 
ment. 

Be  on  the  lookout  for  troublesome  in- 
sects and  animals  and  take  prompt 
measures  to  get  rid  of  them  if  they 
appear.   ^ 

Ask  all  the  family  to  help  by  leaving 
things  where  they  belong  and  in  good 
condition. 


Our  Fashion  Service. 

AH  patterns  12  cents  each.  Address 
Western  Farm  Life,  Pattern  Department, 
1518  Court  Place,  Denver,  Colo. 

Rend  This  Before  Ordering!  Patterns 
ordered  through  this  magazine  are 
mailed  promptly  from  the  factory  at 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  arrive  in  10  to  12 
days  from  time  order  reaches  Western 
Farm  Life.  Be  sure  to  specify  size  and 
number  of  patterns.  Write  your  name 
and  postofhee  address  plainly  to  avoid 
delay.  These  patterns  are  handled  at 
cost,  as  a  service  to  our  women  readers. 
The  price  of  12  cents  includes  postage. 


3031 — A  Pleasing  Model  for  the  TAttlc 
Miss. — The  dress  with  a  convenient  clos- 
ing is  the  one  that  will  best  please  the 
little  girl  who  '•helps"  to  get  ready  for 
school  or  play.  This  model  has  attract- 
ive lines.  It  lends  itself  especially  well 
to  crepe,  linen  or  repp.  The  pattern  is 
cut  in  four  sizes,  4,  6.  8  and  10  years.  A 
6-year  size  requires  2%  yards  of  36-inch 
material.  Blue  chambrey  with  motifs  in 
a  contrasting  color  would  be  good  for 
this  design. 


a.%4J3 — \  PlrnKiug  Dress  Style  for  School 
or  "Umt  Wrnr."  This  pattern  is  cut  in 
four  sizes,  8,  10,  12  and  14  years.  A  12- 
year  size  will  require  5  yards  of  27-inch 
material.  Serge  and  satin  could  be  here 
combined,  or  plaid  suiting  and  serge, 
cher  ki  d  gingham  and  chambrey.  Em- 
broidery, braid,  bands  and  piping,  sim- 
ple outline  stitching  and  applique,  would 
be  effective  for  decoration. 

Xiffl — A  Becoming  Play  Drew*.  Cut  in 
four  sizes.  2,  4.  6  and  8  years.  A  4-year 
sissc  will  require   3%   yards  of  ^7-inCh 


material.  Checked  gingham,  striped  seer- 
sucker, spotted  percale,  pongee,  poplin 
drill,  linen  and  crepe  are  good  materials 
for  this  style.  As  here  shown,  blue  and 
white  gingham  is  combined  with  white 
linene,  and  tiny  frills  of  the  gingham. 

3032 — A  Kmnrt  Top  Garment.  For  the 
cool  days  of  early' spring,  a  coat  Is  ever 
needful.  TIiIb  garment  will  appeal  to  the 
"little  person"  because  of  Its  comfortable 
lines  and  roomy  pockets.  Wool  velours 
twill  or  taffeta  could  be  used  for  this, 
As  here  shown  brown  velours  was  used 
with  fancy  braid  for  trimming.  The  pat 
tern  is  cut  in  four  sizes,  4,  6,  8  and  10 
years.  A  10-year  size  requires  3>/4  yard 
ol'  44- inch  material. 

Sft04-3294«8TR9 — \  Jnunty  Sport*  Cos 
tiime.  Itl.-tck  taffeta  was  selected  for  the 
Bolero  3304,  white  crope  for  the  Vest 
3294,  and  while  flannel  for  tho  Skirt 
3759.  Black  pass  stitching  in  chenille 
ornaments  the  skirt  very  effectively.  All 
of  the  designs  comprising  this  costume 
may  bo  employed  separately.  The  Vest 
is  fine  under  a  jacket  or  coat.  The  Skirt 
Is  good  in  wash  goods  or  cloth  and  the 
Jacket  is  fine  for  any  of  this  season's 
material.  The  skirt  is  cut  In  six  sizes 
24,  26,  28,  30,  32  and  34  inches  waist 
measure.  It  requires  2V4  yards  of  54 
inch  material  for  a  medium  size.  The 
bolero  and  Vest  are  cut  in  four  sizes: 
Small,  32 — 34;  medium,  36 — 38;  large,  40 
— 42;  extra  large,  44 — 46  inches  bust 
measure.  The  Bolero  requires  3  yards 
of  30-inch  material.  Tho  Vest  requires 
1%  yard  of  36-inch  material.  The  width 
of  the  skirt  at  the  foot  is  2%  yards. 
THREE  separate  patterns  are  required 
for  this  costume. 

3710 — An  Attractive  and  Comfortable 
Apron.  Cut  in  four  sizes:  Small,  31 — 
36;  medium,  38 — 40;  large.  42 — 44;  extra 
large,  46 — 48  inches  bust  measure.  A 
medium  size  requires  5V4  yards  of  27- 
inch  material.  Gingham  could  be  used 
for  this,  or  seersucker,  lawn,  drill,  per- 
cale, sateen  and  alpaca. 

S03S — Popular  Style  With  New  Fca- 
turoM.  Here  we  have  the  "basque  waist" 
with  new  versions.  The  youthful  lines 
of  this  style  are  just  what  slender  fig- 
ures require.  Taffeta,  crepe  weaves  and 
voile  are  good  for  its  development.  The 
pattern  is  cut  in  three  sizes,  16,  18  and 
20  years.  A  16-year  size  will  require 
4%  yards  of  36-inch  material.  The  width 
of  the  skirt  at  the  foot  is  about  2  yards. 

3920 — A  Popular  Style.  With  a  dress 
as  becoming  and  neat  looking  as  this 
one,  work  will  speed  rapidly.  The  lines 
are  comportable  and  pleasing.  Gingham 
or  percale  with  facings  of  white  will  de- 
velop nicely  in  this  model.  The  pattern 
is  cut  in  seven  sizes.  34,  36,  38,  40,  42,  44 
and  46  inches  bust  measure.  A  38-inch 
size  requires  6%  yards  of  36-inch  mate- 
rial. The  sleeve  may  be  finished  in  wrist 
or  elbow  length.  The  width  of  the  skirt 
at  the  foot  is  2  yards. 


From  the  Nation's  Capital. 

(Continued  from  Page  9.) 
tion  of  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Invest- 
ment Corporation,  for  the  purpose  of 
managing  the  bond  selling  operations 
of  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Board.  The 
land  banks  would  sell  their  bonds  co- 
operatively through  the  investment  cor- 
poration. 

At  the  hearings  on  these  bills,  Judge 
Lobdell,  chairman  of  the  Federal  Farm 
Loan  Board,  said  it  took  less  than  a 
week  to  sell  the  recent  $75,000,000  issue 
of  Farm  Loan  bonds,  and  they  are  now 
above  par.  He  also  stated  that  the 
board  had  in  mind  an  early  offering  of 
another  issue  of  Farm  Loan  bonds.  Sev- 
eral banks  are  requesting  local  associa- 
tions not  to  send  in  any  more  applica- 
tions for  loans  until  they  can  take  care 
of  applications  now  on  file. 

Highway  Bills  Under  Consideration. 
— Two  highway  bills  are  being  consid- 
ered by  the  House  committee  on  roads. 
One,  introduced  by  Representative 
Woodruff  of  Michigan,  calls  for  an  ap- 
propriation for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  20,  1923,  of  $50,000,000;  for  the 
next  year,  $60,000,000;  and  for  the  next 
$75,000,000.  It  continues  the  50-50 
Federal  and  state  arrangement  with 
$20,000  maximum  Federal  aid  per  mile. 
The  other  bill,  introduced  by  Congress- 
man Dunn  of  New  York,  would  appro- 
priate $40,000,000,  $50,000,000  and  $60,- 
000,000  for  the  next  three  years  re- 
spectively, and  cuts  the  Federal  appro- 
priation to  25  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the 
$7,500  per  mile. 

The  State  Highway  commissioners 
and  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
are  in  favor  of  the  Woodruff  bill.  Wil- 
liam C.  Markham  of  Kansas,  repre- 
senting these  organizations,  pointed  out 
the  necessity  for  appropriating  beyond 
the  one-year  period  if  the  work  of  high- 
way construction  is  to  be  handled  econ- 
omically and  expeditiously.  S 

Bill  to  Extend  Time  of  Payment  of 
Water  Charges. — The  McNary  bill,  au- 
thorizing the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
in  his  discretion,  to  extend  for  two  years 
from  next  Deeember  the  time  for  pay- 
ment of  construction  and  water  charges 
on  Federal  irrigation  projects,  has 
passed  the  Senate. 


If  any  considerable  amount  of  winter 
wheat  has  failed  and  must  be  aban- 
doned, why  not  plan  for  a  reasonable 
acreage  of  summer  fallow  for  next 
year's  wheat? 


Our  Offer  to  Farmers 

FREE 


You  farmers  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  region  know  these  two 
papers,  and  we  want  each  and  every  one  of  you  to  read  one  or 
the  other  of  them.  We  are  making  a  special  limited  offer  good 
for  thirty  days  from  the  date  on  the  coupon  below. 

If  within  the  next  thirty  days  you  send  us  your  subscrip- 
tion for  six  months,  with  the  remittance,  we  will  make  you  a 
present  of  a  full-colored  3-sheet  auto  route  map,  showing  on  one 
sheet  in  detail  all  auto  and  railroad  routes  and  towns  in  Colo- 
rado. On  another  sheet  a  map  of  the  United  States,  and  on  the 
third  sheet  a  world  map  and  map  of  Central  Europe.  On  the 
back  of  each  sheet  is  shown  latest  census  figures. 

-  Sheets  are  36  inches  in  length  by  30  inches  top  to  bottom, 
metal  bound  at  top  with  hangers.  This  map  will  be  mailed  you 
free  by  parcel  post  the  day  your  subscription  is  received. 


Th 
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Rocky  Mountain  News 

Denver's  Only  Morning  Daily 

The 

Denver  Times 

A  Reliable  Evening  Paper 


Newspapers  Fit  for  the  Home 


Use  the  Coupon  Below  and  Specify  Which  Paper  You  Desire. 


W.  F.  L.  1-1-22. 
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THE  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  NEWS,  Denver,  Colo.: 
THE  DENVER  TIMES,  Denver,  Colo.:  N 

Enclosed  find  $   for  which  you  may  send  me  The  Rocky 

Mountain  News  (with)  (without)  Sunday,  for  six  months,  or 

The  Denver  Times  (with)  (without)  Sunday  News  for  six  months. 


NAME   

RURAL.  ROUTE 
TOWN   


BOX  No. 


SUBSCRIPTION  RATES  HV  MAIL. 

NEWS — Dailv  and  Sunday  6  months.  J!. 00;  1  year,  JS.00 

NEWS — Daily  without  Sunday   ~.  6  months.  13.00;  1  year.  W.00 

TIMES — Dailv  with  Sunday   6  months.  J". 50:  1  year.  $7  01 

TIMES— Dally  without  Sunday   6  months.  J2.-K1;  1  year.  $4  7 
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Frantz's  Famous  Winter-Laying  Leghorns 


500  Pullets  Laid  22,660  Eggs/M|iHF 

(While  other  breeds  and  strains  were  boarding  free.) 

We  sold  the  eggs  on  the  market  for  $1,400  and  produced  them  with 
$250  worth  of  feeds.  $1,150  Profit  in  3  Months.  They  Will  Do  the  Same 
for  You,  as  they  have  done  for  Thousands  and  Thousands  of  others. 


Mrs.  Kelly  McEndoffer,  Denver,  sold 
$2,100  worth  of  eggs  from  325  pullets 
in  one  year. 

A.  V.  Brooks.  California,  gave  our 
Stock  a  trial  last  year.  It  proved  more 
than  good,  and  this  season  he  wired 
for  7,200  hatching  eggs. 

A  Kansas  City  man  sold  $75  worth 


of  eggs  daily  in  winter  from  less  than 
2,000  pullets;  feed  cost  per  day,  $20. 

E.  Lambuth,  Canon  City,  also  sold 
S2  200  worth  of  winter  eggs  from  750 
pullets  in  4  months. 

J.  Ij.  Safeblade.  Illinois,  gathered 
246  eggs  in  December  from  12  pullets. 


We  have  more  than  proven  our  claims,  and  if  you  want  the  WINTER 
EGGS  AND  BIG  PROFITS  you  MUST  HAVE  FRANTZ'S  WINTER  LAY- 
ING LEGHORNS.  RESULTS  ARE  CERTAIN  when  purchased  direct 
from  us.  GUARANTEED  FERTILE  HATCHING  EGGS  and  50,000 
STRONG  CHICKS  alive  at  your  door  at  prices  you  are  SURE  to  make  big 
profits.   Come  and  see  us.  Write 

Osee  C.  Frantz,  Box  F,  Rocky  Ford,  Colo. 


ANCONAS  for  Profit 

The  fellow  who  wears  the  BROADEST  SMILE  and  the  BIGGEST  BANK  ROLL  now-adays 
is  the  ANCONA  MAN.  Never  before  has  there  been  so  many  folks  taking  up  POULTRY  as  a 
BUSINESS  PROPOSITION,  and  the  CENTER  of  INTEREST  is  the  S.  C.  ANCONA — the 
greatest  business  hen  ever  known.  -  s 

Don't  take  our  word  for  it,  we  invite  you  to  do  as  many  others  are  doing,  TRY  THEM 
OUT  with  any  other  breed  on  earth.  No  matter  what  fowl  you  are  now  breeding,  TRY  S.  C. 
ANCONAS  BESIDES  THEM  and  be  convinced  just  as  we  were  a  few  years  ago  that  S.  C. 
ANCONA  is  the  BIGGEST  LITTLE  MONEY  MAKER  of  the  age. 

THE  PUBLIC  WANTS  THEM — Are  you  in  a  position  to  supply  the  demand  in  your 
territory'?  M  not,  write  us.  We  will  mail  you  our  free  catalogue,  giving  you  valuable  infor- 
mation concerning  the  breed,  our  methods,  and  our  strain  of  trap-nested  and  pedigreed  An- 
conas — the 

Leading  Exhibition  Strain  of  the  West 

JUST  WON  AT  THE  NATIONAL  WESTERN — First  rock,  first  hen,  first,  second  and 
third  cockerels,  and  first  and  second  pullets.    No  pens  entered. 

Our  strain  is  bred  for  EGGS  by  the  only  reliable  method — the  TRAP  NEST. 

BABY  CHICKS  AND  HATCHING  EGGS  in  any  quantity,  at  PRE-WAR  PRICES.  We 

can  sell  you  QUALITY  chicks,  as  low  as  most  hatcheries  sell  chicks  from  bought-up  market 
eggs  of  unknown  quality.  Book  orders  at  once,  and  avoid  being  disappointed. 

Great  Western  Poultry  Farm 

BoxF.  Rocky  Ford,  Colo. 


TOWNSEND  FARM 

Formerly  Mountain    View  Poultry  Farm 

HATCHING  EGGS 

From  our  superior  flock  of  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds,  White  Plymouth  Bocks 
and  S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons.  Order  early  to  assure  yourself  of  prompt 
delivery.    Prices  furnished  upon  application. 

STOCK  FOR  SALE. 

PHONE  LAKEWOOD  75.  EDGEWATER,  COLO. 

Directly  west  and  adjoining  Lakewood  Country  Club. 


LOWER'S  POULTRY  FARM 

AKVADA,  COLORADO. 

Has  developed  a  strain  of  all-year  laying  Single  Comb  Rhodo  Island  Reds 
that  will  lift  your  mortgage  and  put  you  In  the  way  of  making  money  with 
poultry.    Oei»«Tl|illv«"  llooklrt  on  ll«-<|ue»t. 

STOCK,  BCfOI   I'lllt    II  VI  <  III  N       BABY  CHICKS. 


I5ABY  CHICKS  AND  HATCHING  EGGS 

From  Merk'x  Knnioim  Strain  of  H.  C.  Whlt«*  Leghorn*,  that  have  the  laying 
habit  bred  Into  them  through  years  of  patient  selecting  and  careful  mating, 
and  have  the  vitality  to  maintain  It.  Send  for  circular  and  prlco  list.  We 
guarantee  to  pleas*  you  and  our  prices  will  surprise  you. 

Merk's  Poultry  Farm,  Rocky  Ford,  Colo.  Box  W 


Reduced  Prices  on  Hatching  Eggs  and  Baby  Chicks 

FROM  SUNRISE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS.  THE  KIND  THAT  LAYS  THE  WINTER  EQQS. 

All   who  havo  rc<'iv«<l  rlrr-nlur*  with  original  prhe   ll»t,  plrtuic  note   tlio   2.1%  reduction: 
'  - f !( :KH,  7.r.,  |6.S6;  r,0,  *«;   loo.  lit;  r>00,  »«7.60;     100%   live  deliver)  guaranteed. 
, TOHIWO  BOOS,  lr>,  |1. 1ft;  80,  fA.lt,;  100,  M.Ttj  f.00,  »30;   90%  fertility  gimmuteed. 
;ir»l  K-t  our  <  Irr-ulur   lor   further  information  regarding  oiir  «to<k,   etc.     l'leuM  book 

r»H*r«  e.irl/         ¥.  W.  Sl..nl>rlilge  ft  Hon. 

I  N  RISE  POULTRY  FARM.  ROCKY  FORD,  COLO.  R.R.3. 


Profitable  Farm  Poultry 

W.  E.  VAPLON. 

Questions  about  the  farm  flock  promptly  answered  by 

letter.  Free  advice  on  all  phases  of  poultry  production. 
Address  all  inquiries  to  Poultry  Department,  Western 
Farm  Life,  Denver,  Colorado. 


There  never  will  be  too  many  good 
poultrymen,  therefore  strive  to  be 
among  the  best 


In  considering  the  breed  of  chickens 
best  suited  for  a  home  flock  it  is  a  safe 
plan  to  pay  little  attention  to  varieties 
which  are  not  of  local  importance.  Bet- 
ter stick  to  those  which  have  proved 
their  adaptation  except  on  the  advise  of 
experts. 


Boys  and  girls  should  be  encouraged 
to  start  in  the  poultry  business.  It  re- 
quires little  money  to  make  a  start  and 
the  current  expenditure  may  be  reduced 
by  using  the  home  wastes.  If  the  proj- 
ect begins  with  a  laying  flock  the  re- 
turns begin  early. 


Experience  has  proven  that  it  does 
not  pay  to  put  too  many  eggs  under  a 
setting  hen.  Being  anxious  to  get  as 
many  early  chicks  as  possible,  the 
breeder  often  puts  fifteen  eggs  under 
a  hen.  It  takes  a  large  hen  to  cover 
fifteen  eggs,  and  the  nest  is  often  too 
small  for  that  number  of  eggs,  with  the 
result  that  several  are  broken.  The  re- 
maining eggs  are  smeared  and  the  re- 
sult is  a  poor  hatch. 

Unless  the  premises  where  chicks  are 
kept  and  all  appliances  are  known  to  be 
free  from  lice  and  mites,  and  it  is  cer- 
tain the  chickens  have  never  been  ex- 
posed to  them,  it  is  a  wise  precaution 
to  spray  or  paint  the  brooder  with  a 
mixture  of  four  parts  crude  petroleum 
or  other  thick  oil  and  one  part  kerosene, 
allowing  it  to  dry  thoroughly  before  us 
ing.  Puffs  of  insect  powder  on  the 
chicks  when  in  the  brooder,  about  once 
a  week,  will  destroy  any  lice  that  may 
be  on  them. 


Have  the  Brooder  Ready. 

Buyers  of  chicks    should    have  s 
brooder  such  as  is  required  for  the  num 
ber  of  chicks  bought,  ready,  warmed 
and  regulated  when  the  chicks  arrive 

If  for  any  reason  the  brooder  is  not 
ready,  take  the  chicks  from  the  ship 
ping  box  in  a  warm  room,  feed  and  re- 
turn to  the  box;  repeat  It  at  intervals 
of  three  hours  until  the  brooder  is 
ready. 

For  the  first  few  days  give  very  close 
attention  to  regulating  the  brooder  for 
the  comfort  of  the  chicks.  This  is  the 
most  troublesome  thing  in  the  operation 
of  a  brooder,  and  the  most  critical 
period  in  the  life  of  the  chick. 


Rabbits  Eat  Their  Young. 

What  causes  rabbits  to  eat  their 
young?  I  have  one  young  doe  that  has 
had  three  litters,  and  eaten  two  of  them 
I  feed  bran,  oats,  alfalfa  hay,  sugar  beets 
and  occasionally  potatoes,  and  they  have 
all  the  water  they  want. — Mrs.  J.  B.  P., 
Mesa  county,  Colo. 

Perhaps  you  are  not  supplying  your 
rabbits  with  salt.  Lack  of  salt  in  their 
diet  will  sometimes  cause  them  to  eat 
their  young.  Place  a  small  lump  of 
rock  salt  where  they  have  free  access 
to  it.  Feed  and  supply  houses  usually 
have  lumps  of  salt  specially  prepared 
for  this  purpose. — G.  C.  W. 


Floor  Space  for  Hens. 

How  many  hens  can  be  kept  without 
crowding  in  a  house  12x46  feet?  This 
house  is  fitted  with  dropping  boards 
leaving  all  the  lloor  space  available  for 
scratching. — Mrs.  E.  K.  F.,  Cheyenne 
county,  Colo. 

It  is  generally  considered  that  a  poul 
try  house  should  provide  from  three  to 
five  square  feet  of  floor  space  to  the 
hen.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  your  hens 
are  confined  to  the  house  in  stormy 
weather  only,  this  house  probably  would 
accommodate  as  many  as  150  hens  with 
out  overcrowding. — G.  C.  W. 


Plan  for  Emergency  Brooder. 

Delay  in  delivery  of  a  brooder  some- 
times puts  a  novice  in  a  quandary  as  to 
what  to  do  with  chicks.  A  brooder  for 
temporary  use  may  be  made  as  follows:. 

Take  a  box,  without  cover,  about  18 
to  24  inches  square  and  10  inches  high. 
In  one  side,  next  the  bottom,  cut  an 
open inc  .'!  inches  high  by  10  inches  long 
for  the  chicks  to  pass  through.  Protect 
this  opening  with  a  strip  of  cloth, 
lacked  at  (lie  upper  e'lr.e,  having  per- 
pendicular slits  from  the  lower  edge  to 
within  hnlf  an  inch  of  the  top  to  give 
the  chicks  passage. 

This  box,  covered  on  top  with  a  piece 
of  old  blanket  or  quilt,  may  bo  used 


without  heat  when  the  outside  temper- 
ature is  70  degrees  or  over.  For  lower 
temperature  a  jug  or  a  large  bottle  of 
hot  water  should  be  placed  in  the  box 
and  refilled  as  often  as  necessary  to 
keep  the  chicks  comfortable. 

Feeding  Newly  Hatched  Chicks. 

A  newly  hatched  chick  dose  not  re- 
quire food  until  it  is  from  48  to  72  hours 
old.  It  is  important  to  understand  this 
point  fully.  The  yolk  which  is  only 
partly  used  as  food  during  the  incuba- 
tion period,  is  drawn  into  the  abdomen 
just  before  the  chick  emerges  from  the 
shell.  The  yolk  furnishes  sufficient 
nourishment  to  keep  the  chick  alive  for 
a  number  of  days.  This  factor  is  what 
makes  it  possible  to  ship  chicks  long 
distances. 

Feeding  the  chick  too  soon  after 
hatching  results  in  disarrangement  of 
the  digestive  tract  and  retards  the  nor- 
mal absorption  of  the  yolk.  It  thus  re- 
mains unabsorbed  in  the  body  of  the 
chick  and  finally  causes  its  death. 

All  the  chick  needs  when  removed 
from  the  incubator  or  the  nest  is  clean, 
fresh  water,  from  which  the  chill  has 
been  removed.  The  young  chick  drinks 
a  great  deal  of  water  and  plenty  of  it  is 
necessary  for  its  health  and  develop- 
ment. Also  provide  grit — sand — and 
charcoal  (chick  size),  for  it  to  pick  at. 
These  ingredients  start  the  digestive 
tract  and  digestive  juices  to  function- 
ing so  that  they  will  be  in  better  con- 
dition to  digest  the  first  food  eaten. 
Lusty  chirping  indicates  that  it  is  time 
for  the  firstv  feeding.  The  first  food 
should  be  of  an  easily  digested  nature. 
Oatmeal,  dry  bread  crumbs,  or  a  mash 
mixture  of  ground  feeds,  make  very 
good  starting  foods. — O.  C.  Ufford,  C. 
A.  C,  Fort  Collins. 


Purebreds  Return  Good  Profits. 

An  old  frame  hen  house,  board  floor, 
no  glass  windows,  old  wooden  box  coop 
for  little  chickens,  an  incubator  and  a 
flock  of  100  purebred  Buff  Orpington 
hens  and  pullets  and  three  roosters  con- 
stituted my  equipment  when  I  started 
in  to  make  some  money  in  the  poultry 
business.  Summing  up  the  return  for 
a  year  shows  $84  from  sale  of  baby 
chicks,  $77  from  eggs,  spring  chickens 
$65,  a  total  of  $227.  I  count  this  as 
return  for  labor,  assuming  that  the 
eggs  and  poultry  used  in  the  home  and 
increase  in  flock  pay  for  feed  and  other 
expense. 

In  January  and  February  I  gathered 
1,735  eggs,  not  many,  but  the  weather 
was  bad  and  I  had  no  scratch  shed.  I 
started  the  incubator  March  12  with  168 
eggs,  and  four  hens  with  fifty-two  eggs. 
March  was  windy  and  changeable,  and 
the  incubator  was  in  a  drafty  room. 
The  hens  were  snowed  under  and  the 
nests  got  wet.  My  hatch  was  ninety- 
four — incubator  sixty-seven  and  hens 
twenty-seven — ■  but  I  lost  only  four  of 
them  and  the  pullets  of  this  hatch  be- 
gan to  lay  in  October. 

I  started  the  incubator  again  April 
6  and  set  more  hens,  selling  the  day- 
old  chicks  at  20  cents  apiece,  and  con- 
tinued to  hatch  up  to  July  12,  selling 
the  day-old  chicks  or  keeping  them 
where  the  hatch  was  more  than  my  or- 
ders. In  all  I  sold  420  day-old  chicks 
My  neighbors  came  to  me  fdV  the  chicks, 
at  20  cents  apiece.  My  sales  were  local. 
Besides  the  ones  I  sold  I  had  over  200 
to  raise.  I  bought  150  hatching  eggs 
to  introduce  new  blood  in  my  flock,  cost- 
ing with  express  $13.65.  All  other  eggs 
set  were  from  my  flock.  We  used  egg* 
freely  for  the  table  with  a  family  of 
ten,  besides  extras — threshers,  silo  fill- 
ers, etc.,  and  ate  a  great  many  chick- 
ens. 

I  like  an  incubator.  I  find  it  runs 
more  satisfactorily  in  an  airy  cellar.  I 
set  hens  the  same  date  as  incubator  and 
use  the  lions  to  brood,  giving  each  hen 
thirty-five  to  forty  chickens,  according 
to  the  time  of  year.  I  use  alfalfa  chaff 
in  the  coops.  Alfalfa  chaff  and  grits 
ire  all  the  baby  chicks  have  to  pick  at 
till  they  are  two  or  three  days  ola.  Then 
for  a  week  I  feed  toasted  stale  graham 
bread  run  through  a  food  chopper  and 
mixed. with  a  little  hard-boiled  yolk  of 
egg.  I  feed  sparingly  five  times  a  day 
and  keep  sour  milk  before  them  all  the 
time. 

The  first  ten  days  is  the  most  import- 
ant period  of  the  life  of  a  baby  chick. 
Keep  them  dry  and    warm,  with  an 
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abundance  of  fresh  air  and  little  feed, 
and  you  will  start  them  right. 

I  don't  use  commercial  chick  feed,  for 
the  ranch  supplies  a  good  variety  of 
better  and  fresher  grain.  When  10  days 
old  the  chicks  may  be  fed  cracked  wheat 
and  corn  and  twice  a  day  a  mash  of 
sour  milk,  bran  and  com  meal,  or  bet- 
ter, a  fresh  baked  bread  of  sour  milk, 
graham  flour,  bran  and  corn  meal,  with 
soda  to  lighten.  Molasses  is  a  good 
addition  to  this.  Fresh  sour  milk  or 
water  should  be  before  the  chicks  at  all 
times. 

For  the  flock  in  winter  be  sure  to  sup- 
ply abundance  of  water  and  green  feed. 
Alfalfa  chaff  and  beets  are  good,  sour 
milk,  or  sweet  milk,  not  both.  Fresh 
jack  ral-bit  meat  is  as  good  or  better 
than  meat  scrap.  Feed  grain  generous- 
ly, but  avoid  feeding  too  much  corn. 
Give  grits  and  shell. 

Comfortable  quarters,  fresh  air,  fresh 
water,  and  a  variety  of  feed,  keeps  the 
flock  tiealthy  and  insures  winter  eggs. 
—Jessie  Deming,  Elbert  county,  Colo. 


Watch  Your  Brooder. 

Chilling  kills  baby  chicks.  They  must 
be  free  to  go  to  a  warm  place  whenever 
they  desire.  Bad  results  from  chilling 
are  among  the  most  common  troubles 
with  which  a  poultry  raiser  has  to  con- 
tend. What  is  often  ^thought  to  be 
white  diarrhea  is  nothing  more  than  a 
diarrhea  resulting  from  the  chicks  be- 
coming chilled.  Chicks  chilled  at  some 
time  early  in  their  development  keep 
dropping  off  even  after  attaining  con- 
siderable size.  Watch  the  old  mother 
hen  and  her  chicks  on  a  cold  day.  You 
will  notice  that  she  hovers  them  fre- 
quently. The  baby  chick  must  have  ac- 
cess to  warmth  at  all  times. 

As  the  chick  grows  older  the  tem- 
perature of  the  brooder  can  gradually 
be  lowered.  However,  to  prevent  crowd- 
ing and  piling  in  corners  some  heat 
should  be  provided  nights,  or  during 
chilly  weather,  until  the  ch:tks  are  fair- 
ly well  feathered  and  start  to  roosting. 


Feeds  for  Starting  Chickens. 
Commercial  chick  feeds,  providing 
they  contain  clean  feedstuffs,  are  rea- 
sonably free  from  weed  seeds,  dirt  and 
too  much  millet,  may  be  used  for  baby 
chicks  when  it  is  not  convenient  for  the 
poultry  raiser  to  mix  his  own  feed.  The 
following  starting  mash,  scratch  feed, 
and  method  of  feeding  are  being  used 
and  recommended  by  the  poultry  de- 
partment of  the  Colorado  Agricultural 
college: 

For  scratch  feed — Finely  cracked 
corn  with  meal  removed,  60  pounds; 
cracked  wheat,  40  pounds.  Corn  chop 
can  be  secured  and  sifted  and  the  fine 
corn  meal  put  in  the  mash,  the  fine 
cracked  corn  used  for  the  chick  scratch 
feed,  and  the  coarse  cracked  corn  used 
for  older  chickens. 

For  a  mash  mixture  or  starting  feed, 
use  fine  corn  meal,  45  pounds;  bran,  20 
pounds;  shorts,  20  pounds;  meat  meal — 
fine — 10  pounds,  and  bone  meal,  5 
pounds, 

Feed  the  mash  mixture  on  a  clean 
board  or  paper  in  small  amounts  at  fre- 


The  Cause  of  White  Diarrhea 
White  Diarrhea  is  caused  by  the  ba- 
cillus Bacterium  Pullorum  transmitted 
through  the  yolk.  There  is  scarcely  a 
hatch  without  some  infected  chicks. 
The  germs  multiply  very  rapidly  and 
one  infected  chick  may  infect  the  entire 
brood.  The  germs  can  be  killed  by 
the  use  of  preventives.  Intestinal  An- 
tiseptics to  kill  the  germs  should  be 
given  as  soon  as  the  chicks  are  out  of 
the  shell.  It  is  much  easier  to  prevent 
than  it  is  to  cure. 


How  to  Prevent  White  Diarrhea 

Dear  Sir:  Last  spring  my  first  incu- 
bator chicks  when  but  a  few  days  old 
began  to  die  by  the  dozens  with  White 
Diarrhea.  I  tried  different  remedies  and 
was  about  discouraged.  Finally,  I  sent 
60c  to  the  Walker  Remedy  Co.,  Dept. 
353,  Waterloo,  La.,  for  a  box  of  their 
,Walko  White  Diarrhea  Remedy.  It's  just 
the  only  thing  for  this  terrible  disease. 
We  never  lost  a  single  chick  after  the 
first  dose.  We  raised  700  thrifty,  healthy 
chicks,  where  before  we  never  raised 
more  than  100  a  year.  I'd  be  glad  indeed 
to  have  others  know  of  this  wonderful 
remedy  Ethel  Rhoades,  Shenandoah,  la. 


Don't  Wait 
Don't  wait  until  White  Diarrhea  gets 
half  or  two-thirds  your  chicks.  Don't  let 
it  fret  started.  Be  prepared.  Write  today. 
Let  us  prove  to  you  that  Walko  will 
prevent  White  Diarrhea.  Send  50c  for 
bo*  on  our  guarantee — money  back  if 
not  eatisfied.  Walker  Remedy  Co.,  Dept. 
353,  Waterloo,  la.— Advt. 


qaent  intervals  during  the  first  few 

days.  Sprinkle  a  little  scratch  feed  over 
the  mash  until  the  chicks  learn  to  eat 
it,  when  it  should  be  fed  in  a  clean  lit- 
ter of  straw,  alfalfa  leaves  or  grass. 
When  the  chicks  are  a  week  to  ten  days 
old  the  dry  mash  can  be  kept  before 
them  at  all  times. 


Success  With  Ducks. 

About  eight  years  ago  I  became  very 
much  interested  in  ducks.  Buff  Orp- 
ington ducks,  the  kind  I  wanted,  were 
scarce  in  the  west,  so  I  ordered  a  drake 
and  four  ducks  from  an  eastern  breeder, 
paying  twenty-five  dollars  and  express 
charges.  This  seemed  a  big  price,  es 
Pekin  and  ordinary  Runner  ducks  could 
be  purchased  at  one  dollar  a  piece. 

The  ducks  arrived  in  December.  One 
of  them  was  too  lame  to  walk  and  was 
badly  bruised  and  died  in  about  a  week. 
I  believe  she  was  injured  in  transit  as 
it  was  a  long  trip. 

The  drake  was  a  good  one  and 
weighed  about  eight  pounds,  although 
not  fat-  Two  of  the  ducks  had  long 
broad  bodies  and  weighed  nearly  as 
much  as  the  drake,  while  the  other  duck 
was  short  in  body  and  weighed  only 
about  half  as  much  as  the  other  ducks. 
We  placed  them  in  a  small  yard  with  a 
piano  box  for  a  shelter  and  also  fixed 
up  some  low  nest  boxes.  They  started 
to  lay  during  January. 

I  discovered  that  the  two  big  ducks 
laid  a  large,  long,  white  egg,  and  the 
other  duck  a  smaller  round  egg.  The 
large  ducks  laid  nearly  every  day  and 
the  small  one  about  every  two  or  three 
days.  As  I  wanted  to  build  up  a  heavy 
laying  strain  I  set  only  eggs  laid  by  the 
big  ducks.  I  began  to  set  the  eggs  in 
March  and  continued  until  May. 

I  raised  more  than  seventy  and  they 
were  a  fine  sight  as  they  swam  on  the 
pond  or  roamed  over  the  fields  in  quest 
of  insects.  They  were  equal  if  not  su- 
perior to  turkeys  in  hunting  bugs,  in 
fact,  they  would  catch  the  insects  in  the 
water,  on  land  and  grub  around  in  the 
soil  for  them.  They  do  not  require  a 
pond  or  stream  of  water,  but  like  the 
small  boy  they  thoroughly  enjoy  it. 

I  cleared  about  twenty-five  dollars 
from  the  sale  of  hatching  eggs  the  first 
season,  which  was  my  original  invest- 
ment. 

One  very  good  feature  about  ducks  is 
that  they  are  not  troubled  with  lice  or 
mites.  This  saves  a  great  deal  of  labor. 
Another  favorable  point  is  that  they  do 
not  require  much  in  the  way  of  hous- 
ing, in  fact,  they  can  live  under  a  barn 
floor  or  low  shed  during  stormy  weath- 
er. They  are  very  gentle  and  always 
come  home  to  roost. — Mrs.  Fred  Sieg- 
linger,  Oklahoma. 


Started  in  a  Small  Way. 

About  twenty-five  years  ago  I  start- 
ed with  one  setting  of  purebred  eggs 
which  I  obtained  from  a  neighbor.  I 
hatched  from  them  three  cockerels  and 
nine  pullets,  raising  all  of  them.  Two 
of  the  cockerels  I  sold  for  good  prices 
and  kept  all  of  the  pullets.  The  re- 
maining cockerel  I  traded  for  a  very 
choice  one  and  disposed  of  all  my  mon- 
grels, so  I  had  nothing  on  the  place  ex- 
cept purebreds. 

The  next  summer  I  raised  a  fine  flock 
and  that  was  the  beginning  of  my  suc- 
cess with  poultry.  Every  succeeding 
year  I  would  sell  my  cockerels  for  good 
prices  and  keep  my  best  hens,  always 
introducing  new  blood  each  season  with 
pureblood  cockerels.  Sometimes  I  would 
sell  two  and  three  hundred  dollars' 
Worth  of  cockerels  for  breeders  and 
eggs  for  hatching  from  my  farm  flock. 

Yes,  I  had  a  good  incubator  and  run 
it  for  a  good  many  years,  taking  off 
three  and  four  hundred  chickens  in  a 
season,  always  retaining  the  best  for 
breeders.  I  always  start  my  baby  chicks 
on  a  good  grade  of  commercial  chick 
feed,  feeding  that  until .  they  are  old 
enough  to  eat  cracked  corn,  which  is 
not  very  long.  The  best  remedy  I  ever 
found  for  white  diarrhea-  in  baby  chicks 
is  permanganate  of  potash.  Make  their 
drinking  water  purple  with  it.  I  always 
have  preferred  setting  a  few  hens  the 
same  time  I  "set  the  incubator,  for  there 
is  no  brooder  equal  to  the  old  mother 
hen.  What  I  have  done  any  one  can  do, 
for  I  never  had  anything  but  poor 
equipment.  An  ordinary  chicken  house 
with  a  few  old  barrels  and  boxes  usual- 
ly was  my  turn-out  on  a  rented  farm. 

I  do  not  run  an  incubator  or  try  to 
raise  chickens  on  an  extensive  scale  any 
more,  for  my  age  and  health  will  not 
permit,  but  I  am  sure  there  is  money  in 
it  for  those  who  are  able  to  work.  There 
is  nothing  on  the  farm  that  will  pay 
better  than  purebred  poultry. — Jose- 
phine Joslyn,  Wyoming. 


No  one  can  raise  poultry  and  produce 
eggs  at  so  low  a  cost  as  the  farmer. 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

A  WINTER-LAYING  STRAIN 

247  TO  288  EGG  BLOOD.    HATCHING  EGGS,  $9.00  PER  100;  CHICKS.  »20JX)  PER  100. 
PREPAID  TO  YOUR  DOOR.  SAFE  ARRIVAL  GUARANTEED. 

You  ran  order  direct  from  this  ad  ■with  perfcl  safely  that  you  vrlD  get  a  KQDARE 
VEAL.    Order  now — have  time      Krriv  ikk      d  <\i'uk  *«•  nhip  i  omo.  liojn  hit  >,-.  t,  u/elullv 


getFOWLER  egg 
FARM 

LEGHORNS 
tor  EGGS 


roWI.KR  MM  FARM.  !*o  bought  up  junk,  egg*  or  ehieka, 
handled  by  us  ia  any  way.  You  will  pay  a  rest  or  two 
more  per  egg  or  chirk  for  oor  utoek  than  lor  the  «  ouimoii 

hatchery  ehieka,  hut  you  get  from  iu»  a  HKAL  WINTKK 
LAYIKO  STRAIN  of  lipoma;  a  strain  that  will  luake 
you  money  right  hum  the  rtart. 

Mi.  Hayhall,  a  customer  in  Idaho,  write*:    "172  pulletfi 

rained  from  your  egg*  hare  averaged  roe  «4.75  PER  DAY 

lor  November  and  I .)«*•* ruber — 60  I'KIl  CENT  DAILY  KtM 
YIELD." 

Dont  think  mirh  a  record  possible  with  any  other  strain  of  Leghorn*  To 

do  thin  you  mart  have  the  FOWLER  ECiil  FARM  BRKD  TO-LAY  LECiHOKVS  Send  m  soar 
order  today  without  delay.    You  will  never  regret  it 

Illustrated  Catalog  mailed  free  to  those  who  really  mean  bueineti. 
Let  ui  know  your  wants.  Address 

FOWLER  EGG  FARM,  Route  1-B,  Fowler,  Colo. 


BABY  CHICKS 

Or  Eggs  for  Hatching 

LARGEST  HATCHERY  ASD  POL  I/TRY  FARM  I.Y   WESTERS  COLORADO. 
INCUBATOR  CAPACITY  15.000  EfiGS. 

1,200  laying  hena.  thoroughbred  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  Ferris 
strain,  from  trap-nested  hens  with  records  of  2C5  to  300  eggs 
per  year.  February  1st  have  already  booked,  orders  for  14,000 
chicks  for  early  delivery.  Get  your  orders  in  if  you  want  them 
filled  on  time.  Price*:.  18e  each  for  March  anal  April;  16e  for 
May  and  June.  F.  O.  B.  Prnita.  EgK*  M.r.n  prr  netting  of  15,  «r 
S7.5A  per  hundred. 

FAIRLAWN  POULTRY  FARM 

FRUIT  A,  COLORADO 


Blakeland  Farms' 
Quality  Leghorns 

SPECIAL  SALE — To  make  Toom  for  Baby  Chirks:  For  $2.)  we  win  ship  12  fine 
exhibition  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Hoganized  Puliets  mated  with  fine  male.  Order  before  they 
are  gone. 


24  BLAKELAND  BUSINESS  LEGHORNS 
LAID  4,804  EGGS   IN   3S5  DAYS. 


such  a  business  can  not  be  bought  for 

STANDS  FOR  QUALITY  FIRST,  LAST  AND  "ALWAYS.    Write  for  Catalog  B 


These  eggs  sold  for  $191.92,  or  Jg.31  av- 
erage per  bird.  Our  best  record  pullet  last 
year  laid  2»2   eggs.     The    foundation  for 

song.     Our  prices  are  reasonable.  BLAKKLASD 


Blakeland  Farms, 


OX  COLORADO 
SI-RINGS  ROAD 


Littleton,  Colo. 


Come  in  and  Get  a  SE 

X  Copy  ot  this  Big  FREE  §£ 

Poultry  Book  S 

53  We  waiji  every  poultry  raiser  S 

■g  in  this  vicinity  to  have  a  copy  ■£ 

S  of  DARLING'S  new  poultry  -S 

y£  book.    Written  by  a  former  ~ 

S  Government  expert,  it  tells  £ 

SS  all  about  the  feeding  methods  ZZ 

■5  of  famous  poultry  men  and  2 
55  how  they  use 

i   DARLING'S  i 

1  MEAT  CRISPS  | 


§ 


to  increase  their  poultry  prof- 
its. It  tells  how  to  make  your 
hens  lay  all  winter  long.  How 
to  start  the  pullers  laying 
early.  How  to  produce  fertile 
eggs  for  hatching.  How  to  make 
your  chicks  grow  bigger  and  faster. 
Come  in  and  get  your  copy  of  this 
valuable  book  today 
—  it's  free. 

Western  Agents: 
ROMOCO 
POULTRY 
FARM, 

Littleton,  Colo. 
JVo.  204 

jmiiiiiimmiiL 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns 


413  heavy  irinir.- 
ter   tg£*.    hi  three 
$20.00  per  10'J.  i 


s  lay  I  ft.  173  wrn- 
Day-old  chicks, 
v-4».  *l  1  per  10V. 


THE  ORDWARY  POULTRY  FARM 

Jacob  Schleining.  Ordway.  Coic 


EASOM 
Ml 

Customers  report  pullets  lay  all 
winter.  20  varieties  to  select  from. 
1.0O9.0M)  chicks  via  pxosjd  parr*!  post 
safe  delivers  gnsrsirteed.  Pleased  eas- 
terners in  every  state.  l*th  sraji—. 
CsuJo?  FREE. 

WIL1.ER  POULTRY  F»F»J 
Sox  US  LAfrC  .STEft,  MO. 


Shipman's  S.  C.  Reds 

Were  winners  of  2d  and  ith  cockerels  at 
Denrcer  show,  Dec-.,  19:1.  also  winning  Gth 
and  8th  cockerels  at  Nat.  West.  Poultry  Show, 
Denver,  Jan.  1922.  Setting  eggs,  So  and  $3. 
Also  Aneona  setting  eggs,  from  1st  pen  cock- 
erel at  Denver  Show,  Dec.  1921,  Si  and  »3 
setting.     Baby  Chicks. 

W.  F.  SHIPMAN. 
Rt.  2,  Box  686.  Edgewater,  Colo. 


BABY  CHICKS 

FIFTEEN  LEADING  VARIETIES 

25,000  per  Week. 
Our  "Super  Sol-Hot"  Oil-Gas  Burn- 
ing, Self-regulating,  Wickless, 

Odorless  Brooder 
is  the  sensation  of  the  poultry-rais- 
ing public  today.  It  cannot  go  out. 
Write  or  wire  for  particulars. 

UTAH  STATE  HATCHERY. 
3687  South  State  Street. 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
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Farmers'  and  Stockmens'  Exchange 

Advertisements  will  be  inserted  in  this  department  for  7o  per  word;  four  or  more  insertions,  5c  a  word  each 
Insertion.  Remittances  can  be  made  by  postofflce  money  order  or  personal  check.  Advertisements  are  set  in 
uniform  style,  no  display  type  or  illustrations  admitted  under  any  circumstances.  Every  figure  and  initial  counts 
as  one  word.  Guaranteed  circulation  over  66,000  copies  each  issue.  WESTERN  FARM  LIFE  is  issued  semi-monthly 
the  first  and  fifteenth  of  each  month.  Advertising  copy  for  this  department  must  reach  us  ten  days  before  date  of 
issue.  It  carries  the  most  classified  advertising  because  it  gives  you  best  results.  Send  us  in  a  trial  advertisement. 
Write  for  proof  shewing  how  these  columns  pay  advertisers. 


POULTRY 


PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 


PURE  BARBSD  BOCKS,  $2.50;  EGGS,  $1  SET 
ting;  $5,  100.    Ida  Ham,  Burden,  Kan. 


PARTRIDGE   ROCK   COCKERELS   FROM  MAD 
ison  Square  Garden  winners.   Cora  De  France, 
Berthoud,  Colo.   


BARRED     ROCK     COCKERELS— THOMPSON'S 
imperial  "Ringlet"  strain,  §5.    Mrs.  J.  A.  Gra- 
ham, Ransom,  Kan.   


RINGLET  BARREL  ROCKS,  LARGE,  VIGOROUS 
beautifully  marked,  cockerels  $2  and  $3;  pul 
lets.    Mrs.  Gill,  Piedmont,  Kan.  


FOR  SALB — WHITE      PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 
cockerels  and  setting  eggs;  prices  reasonable 
F.  L.  Toliver  Stock  Farm,  Fort  Collins,  Colo. 


BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS,  BRED  FROM 
trap-nested  heavy  laying  stock;  winners  in  pub 
lie  contest.  John  Tobias,  Wheatridge,  Colo. 
BARRED  ROCKS,  RINGLETS;  84  PREMIUMS 
34  firsts.  Cockerels,  $3,  $5,  $7.50.  Eggs,  1" 
$3;  30,  $5.  Mattie  A.  Gillespie,  Clay  Center; 
Kan.   


HAVE  FEW  CHOICE  WHITE  COCKERELS  LEFT 
$2  to  $4  each.    Eggs  $1.50  per  setting  of  fif 
teen.    Quality  Fruit  &  Poultry  Farm,  Manzanola 
Colo.  


PURE  THOMPSON'S  IMPERIAL  RINGLET  DARK 
cockerels;  grand  breeders,  show  birds.  Eggs 
$3,  $5  setting.    Mrs.  Robert  Simmons,  Severy, 
Kans.  


RINGLET  STRAIN  BARRED  ROCKS,  25  YEARS 
exclusively,  cockerels  with  egg  capacity,  also 
several  choice  cock  birds.    Geo.  Drinnin,  Colum- 
bus, Neb. 


WHITE  ROCKS,  LINE  BRED,  HOGAN  TESTED, 
winners  at  Kansas  State  Show.     Choice  cock 
erels,  $5;  satisfaction  guaranteed.     Albert  Heit, 
Parsons,  Kan.   


BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS,   CHICKS.  RING 
let  exhibition  and  trapnest  strain.     Record  to 
290,  over  106  premiums.    Eggs,  15,  $2;  100,  $8 
A.  G.  Hammond,  Vinland,  Kan.  


SLEDGE'S  PARTRIDGE  ROCKS,  BLUE  RIBBON 
winners  at  Stock  Show  seven  years;  choice  pul 
lets  and  cockerels,  reasonable.   Guaranteed  fertile 
hatching  eggs.  J.  Sledge.  3818  Quitman,  Denver 


HICKS'  BARRED  AND  WHITE  ROCKS  WON  50 
premiums  at  Oklahoma  and  Kansas  State  shows 
in  December  and  January  in  classes  of  300.  Eggs 
$3  and  $5.  Write  for  mating  list.  H.  F.  Hicks, 
Cambridge,  Kan.  


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS. 


PURE  LARGE  DARK  SINGLE  RED  COCKERELS, 
$2.50.    Eggs,  $1.25,  15;  $6  per  100.  Francis 
Downs,  Talmage,  Kan.  


HICKSECKER  SINGLE  COMB  REDS,  TOPPERS; 

cockerels,  $6.  Eggs,  $1.50  per  15;  $3.50  per 
60.     A.  L.  Wylie,  Clay  Center,  Kan 


ROSE  COMB  REDS  FROM  THE  BEST  BREED 
ing,  heavy  layers;  pen  1,  15  eggs  $3.50;  pen  2, 
15  eggs,  $3.50.    J.  F.  Williams,  Branson,  Colo, 


SINGLE  COMB  REDS,  STATE  SHOW  AND  CEN- 
tral  Nebraska  winners.     Bggs,  exhibition  mat- 
togs,  15,  $5.50,  $5;  flock,  15,  $2;  100,  $8.  Cock 
erels.    Feemster,  York,  Neb.  


JUNE  1'RIOBS  IN  APRIL  ON  ALL  EGGS  FROM 
my  finest  Rose  Comb  Reds,  $1  to  $2  per  15, 
or  $7  per  100.  Also  all  my  breeding  stock  lor 
sale.  Big  Sacrifice.  E.  J.  White,  1229  17th  St. 
Deliver,  Colo. 


8.  O.  REDS — TEN  YEARS  CAREFUL  MATING 
for  egg  production;  $2  per  15,  $7  per  100 
Special  mating,  $3  per  15.     Cockerels  all  sold 
L.  A.  Davids,  Henderson,  Colo.,  or  Dr.  F.  S 

Sohoenlnber,  Stookyards.  Denver.  

RHODE  ISLAND  RED  FARM — EXCLUSIVE 
breeders  of  thoroughbred  Single  Comb  Rhode 
Inland  Bed  baby  chirks  and  hatching  eggs.  Some 
fine  cockerels  for  sale.  All  stock  sold  on  a  money 
back  guarantee.  We  are  now  booking  orders  for 
May  and  Jane  delivery  and  can  accept  a  few  more 
for  the  latter  part  of  April.  Try  Oregon  Reds. 
Send  for  catalog,  Rhode  Island  Red  Farm,  Rt. 
6,  Box  202,  Portland,  Ore.  


ORPINGTONS. 


SUPERIOR  BUFF  ORPINGTON  EGGS,  $2  SET- 
ting;  fine  chicks,  quarter  each.     Fike's  Farm, 
Plair.ville.  Kan. 


BUFF  ORPINGTON  COCKERELS — TOOK  FIRST 
prize  pen  at  Grand  Junction,  $8.50  to  $5  each, 

1C  egg*  $3.    J.  R.  ThotnaH,  Eagle,  Colo.  

BUFF  ORPINGTONS,  "I^KNNTNGTON'S  GOLDEN 
ial  trial  offer,  15  eggs 
0.25;  parrels  post.  Wav- 


Sir 


5(1.25;  parrels  post, 
on  B,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


Bmt 

$2.60;  th 
erly  Poult 

8.  C  BUFF  ORPINGTON  BOGS;  HENS  OF  OW- 
in'-:  breeding;  cockerels  direct;  $2,  15;  $10, 
100;  baby  chirk*,  20c;  also  10-week*-old  cock- 
erels and  pulleti.  Mrs.  Harry  Steele,  Wamego, 
Kan. 


WHITE,  BUFF  AND  BLACK  ORPINGTONS — 
Won  22  prize*  MfMourl  and  Kaunas  State  fairs. 
Heart  of  Ozark*  nliow.  Write  for  ll*t  of  winning* 
and  egg  prices.  J.  If.  Gibb*,  Box  153,  Redfleld. 
Kan. 


WYANDOTTES. 


SILVER  LACED  WYANDOTTE  EGOS,  $5  A  ITUN- 
dred.  Mrs.  Walter  K.  Christian,  Route  6,  Clyde, 
Kan. 


WOOD'S  SILVER  WYANDOTTES.  COCKERELS 
and  eggs.    Hatfafaction  guaranteed.  Karl  Wood, 
Olll,  Colo. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE     HATCHING     EOOfl,  $1 
setting;   $5   100,  poetpaid.     Hhedd'*,  Aurora, 
Colo. 


Willi 

hes 


'.HELS  FROM 
In ;  large  slz*. 

Colo. 


U.ITV  WHITE  '.VVWDOTTR 
r,  $*;  range  netting,  $1;  100, 
ni'-harrl   Matounh.  Jiile*burg, 


WHITE    WYANDOTTE     COCK  ERELS, 
idlvldtiala  for  pan*;  aome  good  stork  for 
flock,  fg  to  %!,  while  they  last.  E. 
rohra,  Bt.  I,  Wamego,  Kan.  - 


PRIZE  WINNING  WHITE  WYANDOTTES,  WIN- 
ners  at  Colorado  and  Texas  state  fairs,  Fort 
Collins,  Colo.  Fanciers'  and  National  Western 
shows.  Improve  your  flock  with  a  few  of  the 
best.     Mrs.  Luce,  2805  Quitman,  Denver,  Cole. 


ANCONAS. 


SUPERIOR  LAYERS;  CIRCULAR  FREE.  GOLD 
en  Rule  Ancona  Farm,  Carroll  ton.  Mo. 


PUREBRED  SINGLE  COMB  ANCONA  CHICKS 
$18  hundred;  eggs,  $8.    Walter  Pierce,  Chap 
man,  Kan.,  Route  3. 


EXTRA  GOOD  SINGLE  COMB  ANCONA  COCK 
erels,  $2  each.    Eggs,  15  for  $2,  or  $6.50  pe: 
100.     Barred  Bock  eggs  the  same.   Julia  Ditto 
Newton,  Kan.    Koute  7. 


BEAUTY  STRAIN,  CANADIAN  CONTEST  AND 
English  Anconas,  both  combs.  Stock,  eggs, 
chicks.  Roy  Van  Hoesen,  FTanklinville,  N.  Y'.,  1 " 
years  publisher  of  Ancona  World,  50  cents  per 
year;  7  years  secretary  of  United  Ancona  Club, 
$2  a  year,  including  magazine;  author  of  90-page 
"History  of  Anconas,"  $1  postpaid.  


LEGHORNS. 


ANCONA  EGGS,  6c  EACH.     FLEDA  JENKINS 
Jewell,  Kan. 

BUFF  LEGHORN  EGGS,  $1  SETTING,  $5  HUN 
dred.    B.  S.  Broun,  Lingle,  Wyo. 


WILSON'S   BUFF   LEGHORNS,   297  EGG-BRED 
winners.    Write  for  mating  list.    Herb  Wilson 
Holton,  Kan. 


SINGLE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN  COCKERELS 
$2;  eggs,  $6  100;  baby  chicks,  $12  100.  Mrs 
A.  Kamps,  Harvard,  Neb.   


SINGLE    COMB    WHITE    LEGHORN  CHICKS 

From  choice  Hoganized  flocks;  heaviest  winter 
layers;  live  delivery,  postpaid,  14c.  Wylie's 
Hatchery,  Clay  Center,  Kan. 


PUREBRED  ROSECOMB  BROWN  AND  WHITE 
Leghorn  chicks,  100,  $12;  live  delivery.  'Eggs, 
100,  $5.  Hoganized  layers;  satisfaction  guaran 
teed.  Belleville  Center  Poultry  Farm,  Belleville, 
Kan. 


MINORCAS. 


FOR    SALE — GOOD    ROSE    COMB    BLACK  MI 
norca  cockerels.    Charles  A.  Welch,  Columbus 

Neb. 


FINE  SINGLE  COMB  BLACK  MINORCAS — FINE 
Buff  Orpingtons.     Fertile  eggs,   10  varieties, 
Babv  chicks.    Frank  A.  Agnew,  Southside,  Oma 
ha,  Neb. 


SUYDAM'S  SINGLE  COMB  BLACK  MINORCAS 
Breeding  stock  for  sale;-  cockerels.  Have  pul 
lets  in  singles,  trios,  pens  or  by  the  dozen.  Write 
for  prices;  satisfaction  guaranteed.  H.  R.  Suydam, 
4500  Bryant  St.,  Denver,  Colo.  


LANGSHANS. 


BLACK   LANGSHAN   COCKERELS,  STANDARD 
bred  since  1902;  orders  booked  for  eggs  and 
chicks.    Mrs.  O.  L.  Summers,  Beloit,  Kan. 


ANDALUSIANS. 


AMERICAN  CHAMPION  BLUE  ANDALUSIANS" 
— The  beauty  breed;   layers  the  year  round; 
non-setters.   Setting  eggs  at  $5  per  15.   R.  Tre 
week,  68  South  Clarkson,  De  nver,  Colo. 


SEVERAL  VARIETIES. 


SPANISH  STOCK  OR  EGGS;  FIRST  TRV  US 
our  birds  pay.  J.  S.  Wilson,  Spanish  Specialist, 

Ridge  Road,  Brookport,  N.  Y.  

SIXTY  VARIETIES  PRIZE-WINNING  GEESE, 
ducks,  turkeys,  chickens.     Stock  eggs,  cheap. 

F.  Damann,  Farmington,  Minn 


NINETY  BREEDS— POULTRY,  EGGS,  PIGEONS 
dogs,  baby  chicks,  parrots,  ferrets,  hares.  Com 
plete  free  folder.     Bergey's  Poultry  Farm,  Tel- 
ford, Pa. 


STANDARD     BRED     PEARL     GUINEAS,  $1 

White  Crested  Black  Polish,  Rose  Comb  Rhode 
Island  Red  eggs.    Alfred  Wetzig,  New  Effington, 

S.  Dak.    

CIRCULAR    NOW     READY — GET    YOURS  AT 
once;  mail  us  a  card  and  we  will  send  you  one. 
It  pays  to  get  the  best.    Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
DeKoster's  Hatchery,  Zeeland,  Mich.  


TURKKN— PART  HEN,   PART  TURKEY;  BIO 
layers;  1 4 -pounders ;  dime  for  photos,  prices. 
White  Rocks,  none  better.     Hal  back  and  Fishel 
strains.    Turken,  West  Plains,  Mo.  


300  COCKERELS  FOR  QUICK  SALE — BARRED 
Rocks,  Brown  White  and  Buff  Leghorns,  ('•>- 
:hin,  Polish  and  Bantams;  free  circular  of  hatch 
ng  eggs.  Prices  from  $2  to  $3  each.  Modlin's 
Poultry  Farm,  Route  28,  Topeka,  Kan.  


IF  IT  WEARS  FEATHERS  WE  HAVE  IT  OR 
will  get  it  for  you.  Spangled  Hamburgs.  March 
hutch  Barred  Rock  and  White  Wyandotte  pullets. 
Extra  choice  lot  cockerel*  priced  right.  Ohamp- 
cy's  Poultry  Yards,  2057  S.  Broadway,  Denver. 


'PREMIER  STRAIN"  R.  I.  REDS,  BOTH  COMHS, 
win  again  as  unual,  both  state  and  district  6 
meet.  Stock*  chick*  and  eggs.  Also  "Tom  Bar- 
ron" S.  C.  W.  Leghorn*.     Revo  Egg  Preserver. 

,  i Belle  Poultry  Ranch,  8th  and  Dayton,  Aurora, 

'  lo. 


A.  TRACY  CO.,  DENVER,  COLO.,  1090  SO. 
Logan,  I'hone  South  337.— Wholesale™  to  the 
olorado  Egg  Circle*.     Pay  lc  lb.  above  market 
for  country  shipment*  live  poultry.     We  pay  top 
rices  for  clean  fresh  egg*.    We  offer  high-grade 
>aby  chicks  at  prices  below,  all  charge*  prepaid. 
You  cannot  get  better  chick*  at  any  price. 

Per  100.  Per  500.  Per  1000. 

Assorted   broiler*   $13.00  $02.50  $125.00 

O.  W.  Leghorns   16.00    72.00    145  no 

H.  0.  B.  Leghorns   16.00    72.00  145.00 

Ancona*    17.00     82.60  166.00 

Barred  Rocks    17.00    82.60  106.00 

H.  O.  R.  I.  Reds   18.00     87.50  175.00 

0.  R.  I.  Bed*   10.00    BOO  186.00 

Black  Minorca*    1000    02.60  185.00 

White  Wyandotte*    10.00    02.60  186.00 

White  Rock*   10.00     92.60  186.00 

Buff  Orpingtons    20.00    97.60  196.00 

Br*t  strain*,  farm  raised,  good  Htuff.    You  need 
pay  high  price*  no  more     If  you  wish  chick*  a* 
■oon  u*  possible  send  the  money.     0c  lb.  above 
Intion  price  for  your  cream.     Ship  egg*,  cream, 
poultry,  to  uh  nt  Denver.    Hond  chick  order*  dl- 
t  lo  Fort  Morgan.    J.  A.  Tracy,  PouHrymaD, 
ort  Morgan,  Oolo. 


BABY  CHICKS. 


HUNT  FOR  HUNT'S  BABY 
Hatchery,  Claflin,  Kan. 

WHITE    ROCK    BABY    CHICKS,  15c 


CHICKS.  HUNT 


Thrifty  stock. 
Neb. 


EACH 

Mrs.  Arthur  Rief,  Grand  Island, 


PUREBRED  CHICKS,   9c  UP;   EIGHT  VARIE 
ties;  gauranteed;  postpaid.    Catalog  free.  Rex 
Poultry  Co.,  Clinton,  Mo. 


PUREBRED  S.  O.  BROWN  LEGHORN  BABY 
chicks,  10c  each.    Eggs,  $4  per  100.    Mrs.  V, 
Young,  Melvern,  Kan. 


CHICKS — FROM  BIGBONED  ROSE  COMB  RED 
Hogan  tested,  heavy  layers,  16c  prepaid.  Mrs 
Alex  Leitch,  Parkerville,  Kan. 


PUREBRED  CHICKS,  BARRED  AND  WHITE 
Rocks,  White  Leghorns,  White  Wyandottes  and 
Black  Langshans,  12c  each  and  up,  postpaid. 

Catalog  free.    Earl  Summa,  Gentry,  Mo. 


BABY  CHICKS  FROM  WINTER  LAYERS,  LEAD 
ing  varieties;  husky,  vigorous  kind;  new  prices 
safe  arrival  guaranteed.     Catalogs  free.  Sarver 
Poultry  Farm,  Hastings,  Neb.  


SUPERIOR    QUALITY    BABY    CHICKS,    S.  C 
White  Leghorns,  S.  O.  Reds.     Write  for  cir 
cular.     Belleview  Poultry  Ranch,  244  W.  Belle 
view.  Box  W,  Littleton,  Colo. 


PUREBRED  SINGLE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORNS 
— Baby  chicks,  $15  per  100,  prepaid.  Eggs, 
$5  per  100,  from  yearling  range  hens.  Hogan 
tested.    T.  A.  Waugh,  Superior,  Neb. 


QUALITY  CHICKS— WHITE  AND  BROWN  LEG 
horns,  11c;     Reds    and    Barred  Rocks,  12c 
White  Rocks  and  Anconas,  13c;  Buff  Orpingtons, 
14c.    Fleda  Jenkins,  Jewell,  Kan. 


LEADING     VARIETIES — GUARANTEED  FROM 
high  producing  standard  flocks.  Highest  values 
reasonable     prices.    Circular.     Quality  Poultry 
Products  Farm,  Leavenworth,  Kan.  * 


THOMPSON    STRAIN    RINGLET    ROCK  BABY 
chicks,  12c;     also  good  blood  Single  Comb 
Brown  Leghorns,  10c.    Hatching  season  till  June 
1.    Mrs.  Reube  Wilson,  Melvern,  Kan. 


OHAMPNEY'S   QUALITY   BABY   CHICKS — ALL 
leading  varieties   at  popular  prices;   can  ship 
with  no  delay;  guarantee  live  delivery.  Champ 
ney's  Poultry  Yards,  2057  S.  Broadway,  Denver, 


SINGLE  COMB  BARRON  WHITE  LEGHORNS 
16c.  All  leading  varieties  hatched.  Guaran- 
teed live  delivery.  Taking  orders  now  for  March 
and  April.  Mrs.  C.  F.  White,  N.  Topeka,  Kan., 
Route  4. 


BABY  CHICKS  FROM  HOGANIZED  STANDARD 
bred  flocks  Barred  Rocks,  White  Rocks,  R.  I 
Reds,  White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons,  An 
conas  and  White  Leghorns,  from  $10.50  up.  Cat 
alog.    Sieb's  Hatchery,  Lincoln,  111. 


BABY  CHICKS— LEADING  VARIETIES;  PRICES 
reasonable,  20%  discount  on  orders  before 
April  1  and  April  and  May  deliveries.  Rose  Comb 
Brown  Leghorns  our  specialty.  Circular  free. 
BiVen's  Poultry  Farm,  Juniata,  Neb. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  BABY  CHICKS,  16c, 
postpaid,  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed — from  my 
own  stock,  strong,  healthy,  and  good  layers. 
Terms,  25%  with  order,  balance  before  shipping. 
Order  early  to  get  chicks  on  date  when  wanted. 
Ivar  Johnson,  Fremont,  Neb.  


COLUMBIA  HATCHERY,  P.  O.  BOX  1102,  DEN 
ver,  Colo.  We  can  supply  you  with  any  quan 
tity  of  baby  chicks.  Capacity  10,000  weekly;  17 
varieties;  live  delivery  guaranteed;  parcel  post 
prepaid.    Write  for  prices  and  full  particulars. 


PUREBRED  BABY  CHICKS— LEADING  VARIE- 
tics;  popular  strains.  Exhibition  and  bred-to- 
lay  qualities  combined;  special  20  per  cent  cash 
discount  extended  to  March  1  only.  Hatch  every 
week;  circular  free.  Anderson's  Farm  Hatchery, 
Juniata,  Neb. 


PUREBRED — ALL  LEADING  VARIETIES,  PROM 
heavy  laying  strains;  prepaid;  100%  live  de 
livery  anywhere.  Satisfied  customers  in  30  states. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send  for  illustrated  cat 
alog.  Loup  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  140,  Cushing, 
Neb. 


PUREBRED  BABY  CHICKS — PRICES  ARE 
down;  Barred  White  and  Buff  Rocks,  S.  O.  and 
R.  C.  Reds,  White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons 
S.  O.  Black  Minorcas,  $16  per  100;  S.  C.  White 
Leghorns  and  Anconas,  $16  per  100;  prepaid  par 
eel  post.    Kansas  Poultry  Co.,  Norton,  Kans. 


BUFF  LEGHORN  BABY  CHICKS — MY  TWELVE 
years'  experience  with  the  Buffs  has  fully  dem 
oristrated  to  my  entire  satisfaction  that  they  are 
just  what  I  call  them — Best  Layers  on  Earth. 
Get  in  on  a  good  thing  and  try  them.  You  will 
never  regret  it.  Ohampney's  Poultry  Yards,  2057 
So.  Broadway,  Denver. 


BABY  CHICKS — SEND  AT  ONCE  FOR  PRICES 
of  purebred  chicks  from  Hogan  tested  ■flocks. 
Wp  have  all  leading  breeds  hatching  each  week 
and  can  fill  orders  on  Hhort  notice.  Live  delivery 
guaranteed  and  shipping  charges  prepaid.  Prices 
are  lower  and  quality  better.  Denver  Baby  Ohick 
Co.,  2436  W.  43d  ave.,  Denver,  Colo.  Phone  Gal- 
lup  1702.  


EGGS  AND  BABY  CHICKS. 


BUFF  ROCK  HATCHING  EGGS.  EMERY  SMALL, 

Wilson,  Kan.   ' 

PURE   BLACK    LANGSHAN     EGOS,  PREPAID. 
Mary  McCuul,  Elk  City.  Kan.  


BUFF   ORPINGTON    EGGS,  105 
1 6c.  L.  J.  Olanln,  Jevrell,  Kan 

R.  O.  REB8— BOGS,  105,  $ 
Linnlo  Clunin,  Jewell,  Kan. 


$0;  CHICKS, 


CHICKS,  14c — 


SILVER  WYANDOTTES — 15  EGGS,  $1.50,  POST- 
paid.    L.  D.  Bailey.  Olrard,  Kan. 
RINGLET 


BARRED    ROCK  HOGS, 
Mr*.  Lynn  Bailey,  Lyndon,  Kan. 


100,  $0. 


•UREBRED    WHITE    LANGSHAN    EGGS,    $0 — 

Mr*,  Allan  Smith,  Sterling,  Kan.  

BARRED  ROCK   HOGS  FOR  HATCHING,  $4.50 

hundred.      Hoy   ltl.uk.    I'liuline,  Neh 
H.'O.  "WHITE    LEGHORN    EGOS,    $5    PER  100. 

Vernon  Carlson,  Rt.  1,  Boulder.  Colo. 
CHOICE  ROSE  COMIt  BROWN"  LEGHORrOOGS] 
6c  ciirli.     Mrs.  Ed  Kelley,  Dunlap.  Kan. 
Ulfl'.IIRED  ROSE"  BROWN  LE( 

(.hicks,  $10.    James  Sedlock 


PRIZE  WINNING  S.  C.  BROWN  LEGHORN  ESGS 
$4  100.    Roy  Cooper,  Cortland,  Neb.  

ROSE  COMB  REDS,  BRED  LAYERS;  EGGS,  15, 

$1.25;  30,  $2.    Ada  Hopper,  Branson,  Colo. 
S.  O.  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS,  12c;  EGGS, 
$4.50  per  100.    Clanin.  Hatchery,  Jewell,  Kan. 


EGGS — PUREBRED  LIGHT  BRAHMA,  15,  $1.50; 

60,  $4;  100,  $7.  Mrs.  Grace  Buskirk,  Pender, 
Neb.  

BARRED     ROCK  EGGS — WINNING,  LAYING 
strain;  mating  list.    Sylvan  Miller,  Humboldt, 

Kan.  . 


DARK,  BRILLIANT  R.  O.  REDS,  BRED  LAYERS, 
chicks,   $16;   eggs,   $6,   100.     Charles  Sigle, 
Lucas,  Kan. 


S.   C.   WHITE   LEGHORNS— EGGS,    15,  $1.50; 
100,  $6.  Baby  chicks,  100,  $16.  W.  L.  Stokes- 

berry,  LaJunta,  Colo. 


BUFF  ROCKS— EGGS,   $1.50,  15;   $4,   50;  $7, 
100.    Chicks,  $18  per  100.    Delia  Wood,  Mi- 
lan, Kan. 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROOK  EGGS  FOR  HATCH- 
ing,  $1  per  setting  of  15.    Mrs.  C.  J.  Davidson, 

Fort  Lupton,  Colo. 


BARRONS,    THOROUGHBRED,    HOGANIZED  S. 
C.  White  Leghorn  chicks,  $15;  eggs,  $5  100. 

Charles  Sigle,  Lucas,  Kan.   

ROSECOMB  BROWN  LEGHORN;  WHITE -ROCK 
eggs;  State  fair  winners,  $1.50,  15r»$7,  100. 

Mrs.  John  Heins,  Gresham,  Neb. 


PUREBRED    WHITE    LEGHORN     EGGS  FOR 
hatching.    If  you  want  the  best,  write  me.  F. 

J.  Mileham,  Newton,  Kan. 


EVERLAY  ANCONAS — BRED     FOR  HIGHEST 
egg  production;  eggs,  $7  100;  chicks,  $17  100. 
Everlay  Farm,  Hale,  Mo.  

FOR  SALE — WHITE  WYANDOTTE  EGGS  FROM 
trapnested  steck.     Mrs.  Mary  M.  Wright,  Rt. 
2,  Box  314,  Boulder,  Colo. 


SINGLE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN  EGGS,  $1 
15;   $5,   100,  postpaid.     Hogan  tested  prize 
winners.   C.  F.  Stouffer,  Polk,  Neb. 

BEAUTIFUL  SILVER"  WYANDOTTES — FIFTEEN 
eggs,  $1.50;  fifty,  $4;  100,  $T;  Hogan  tested. 

Mrs.  Philip  Schuppert,  Arrington,  Kan.  

PUREBRED   SINGLE     COMB     GOLDEN  BUFF 
Orpingtons,  bre'd  to  lav.     Eggs,  $5  per  100. 

Thos.  Morgan,  Central  City,  Neb.  

PUREBRED  SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN 
eggs,  $1  per  15;  $4.50  per  100.    Baby  chicks, 
11c.    Jenkins  Poultry  Farm,  Jewell,  Kan. 


EGGS  FROM  QUALITY  SINGLE  COMB  WHITE 
Leghorns,  100,  $7  postpaid.    Satisfaction  guar- 
anteed.     Dave  Baker,  Conway  Springs,  Kan. 


PUREBRED  BLACK  LANGSHANS  THAT  WEIWH, 
lay  and  pay;  chicks,   18c;   eggs,   15,  $1.25; 
100,  $6,  prepaid.    Daisy  King,  Solomon,  Kan. 


BUFF  ORPINGTON  HEAVY  LAYING  AND  Ex- 
hibition strain;  egg  price  reduced.    Write  me. 
C.  H.  Drage,  675  W.  3rd  St.,  Loveland,  Colo. 


FOR  SALE— BABY  CHICKS,  HATCHING  EGGS, 
from  high  egg  producing  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns. 
E.  C.  Wilkinson,  Rt.  2,  Fort  Morgan,  Colo. 


EGGS — PUREBRED   GOLDEN     LACED  WYAN- 
dotte,  15,  $1.50;  30,  $2.75;  50,  $4.50;  100, 
$7.    Mrs.  Nellie  Evans,  Oakdale,  Neb. 


SINGLE  COMB  DARK  BROWN  LEGHORN  EGGS; 

tested  flock;  "Everlay"  sires;  $0.50,  100, 
postpaid.     Mrs.  Harvey  Crabb,  Bm-klin.  Kan. 


PUREBRED  BARRED  ROCK  EGGS  FOR  HATCH- 
ing,  $1  for  15,  $6  for  100.    Also  special  pen 
eggs,  baby  chicks.    R.  D.  Mutz.  Fowler,  Colo. 


EXCELLENT   LAYING  STRAIN  EGGS;  LIGHT 
Brahmas,  Barred  Rocks,  S.  O.  Reds.  Summer- 
field  &  Skinner,  3817  W.  23rd,  Denver,  Colo. 


LET  US  FILL     YOUR    ORDER     FOR  BABY 
chicks  and  eggs,  13c  and    up.     R.  C.  Reds. 
Creech  &  Sons  Hatchery,  Central  City,  Neb. 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING— ROSE  COMB  RHODE 
Island  Reds,  culled  for  better  layers;  $1  per 
15;  $5  per  100.    W.  D.  Davies,  Shawnee.  Wyo. 


EGGS— SINGLE    COMB     WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

90%  fertility  guaranteed;  $8  per  100.  Re- 
quest catalog.    H.  M.  Wells,  Box  297-T,  Auburn, 

Neb. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE   EGGS,   LARGE,  VIGOR- 
OUS birds  from  heavy  laying  strain,  $7  per  100; 
80%   fertility  guaranteed.     George  Guthrie,  Ex- 
eter, Neb. 


PUREBRED  BUFF  LEGHORN  EGGS,  SETTING 
of  15,  $1;  also  Toulouse  goose  eggs,  40c  each. 
F.  Rauchfuss,  R.  F.  D.,  Edgewater,  Colo.  Phone 

Lakewood  102.  

BARRED    ROCK    EGGS,   LAYING,  WEIGHING 
strain,   $7   per  100;  $4,   50;  $1.50  setting. 
Baby  chicks,  $15  100.     Mrs.  H.  N.  Cooke,  Cot- 
tonwood Falls,  Kan. 


FOR  SALE— EGGS  FOR  HATCHING;  SEVERAL 
fine  strains.    Write  us  for  prices  and  informa- 
tion.   Wiswall's  Poultry  Yards,  1300  Willow  St., 

Trinidad.  Oolo. 


LARGE   SINGLE   COMB    WHITE   LEGHORNS — 
Winter   layers;   hatching     eggs,   $6   per  100. 
Baby  chicks,  $12  per  100,  postpaid.  Westwood 

Farm,  Wftco,  Neb. 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING  FROM  OUR  HOGANIZED 
flock  of  dark  Single  Comb  Reds;  pens,  $5  a 
setting;  flock,  $7  per  100.    The  James  Sisters, 

Olathe,  Kan.   


PUREBRED    BARRON    WHITE      LEGHORNS — 
Write  quantity  eggs  needed.     Will  quote  priceu 
accordingly.     Cannon   Ball    Poultry   Farm,  Mul- 
inn  ill,-,  Kan. 


ENGLISH   TOM    BARRON   S.    C.    WHITE  LEG- 
horns;  flock  headed  by  cockerels  of  288 — 304 
egg  strain;  100  eggs,  $5.    Mrs.  Henry  Wegman, 

Ir„  R.  4.  Sabetha,  Kan.  

WINTER  LAY  SINGLE  COMB    DARK  BROWN 
Leghorns;  chicks,  12  Vie  each.     Eggs,  $5  per 
00,   prepaid;     safo   delivery  guaranteed.  Mrs. 

Ralph  Griffith.  Rogersvillc,  Mo.  

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING — ROSE  COMB  RIIQDE 
Island   Reils   exclusively;   prize  winning,  heavy 
laying  strain;  five  pens  mated.    Write  for  mating 
list.     E.  A.  Miller,  Alma,  Neb. 


COLUMBIAN  WYANDOTTE  EGGS  FOR  HATOH- 
ing  from  Shenandoah  show  winners;  heavy  lay- 
ers, $1.60  per  15;  $3.75  per  50;  $6.50  per  100; 
postpaid.  N.  S.  Henshaw.  Shenandoah,  Iowa. 
HARRISON'S  EXHIBITION  EGG  STRAINS;  SIN- 
gle  and  Rose  Comb  Reds.  Breeding  slock,  eggs 
for  hutching;  baby  chieks.  Gel  Red  Breeders' 
Bulletin.  Harrison  Red  Farms,  College  View,  Neb. 


QUALITY  WINTER  LAYING  S.  O.  W.  LEGHORN 
baby   chicks    and    hatching   eggs,    by  prepaid 
>arcel  post.     Safe  arrival  guaranteed.    Mating  list 
ree.     Uremia  Poultry  Farms,  Rt.  8.  Wuync,  Neb. 


ROSE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN  EOOS,  EXTRA 

■elected  I  vy  producing  stock;  Hoganized  6 

ycars<  lloi-k  headed  by  won*  of  261-cgg  pedigreed 
male.  $2  for  15;  $4.50.  60;  $8,  100.  .1.  M. 
Billing* ley,  Lexington,  Neh.  


RYAN'S"  SINGLE  COMB  1)  \RK  BROWN  LEO; 
horn*;    best    blood   lines;    Hoganized;    s.-it  Isfao- 
tory  shipment*  guaranteed.     Egg*,  $5.60,  chick*, 
UN  EGGS,  $H;  '  $13  per  loo,  prepaid.    Ryan'*  Poultry  Farm,  Ocn- 
id,  Neh.  tralia,  Kun. 


April  1,  1922. 
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 EGGS  AND  BABY  CHICKS.  

BUFF  ORPINGTON  FCCS  AND  BABY  CHICKS 
from  our  heavy  la.\  mg  and  exhibition  -tram. 
Also  Anions  and  8.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds,  eggs 
from  exhibition  stock.  Koup  &  Son,  97U  Carroll 
Ave.,  Ames,  Iowa. 

PUREBRED  DARK  BROWN  R.  C.  LEGHORN 
hatching  eggs,  $ti  per  100.  Also  baby  chicks 
after  March  1,  $13  per  100.  Hogan  tested 
stock.  Booking  orders  now.  Mrs.  Arthur  Henkle, 
Rout*  1.  l.i  Rov.  Kan.  

GOODWIN'S  BIO  TYPE  S.  O.  WHITE  LEG- 
borns,  winners  in  Utility  Cla£8  at  Colorado 
State  fair  and  Canon  City  show.  Baby  chicks, 
hatching  eggs.  Write  for  catalogue.  W.  W.  Good- 
win, Route  2,  Canon  City,  Colo.  

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS,  STANDARD  QUA  Li- 
sty  ;  the  best  winter  layers.  Hatching  eggs  and 
day-old  chicks  from  yearling  hens  on  free  range. 
Prices  reasonable.  Book  your  order  early.  Wil- 
low  Creek  Poultry  Farm,  Box  657,  Lamar,  Colo. 
BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  EOGS  FOR  HATCH- 
ing,  from  pens  both  light  and  dark,  $3  for  15 
and  $6  for  SO;  from  Bock,  $5  per  100  and  $1 
for  15.  Some  of  the  best  birds  I  have  ever  had 
in  these  pens  and  flocks.    Chester  Blunt,  Rt.  1, 

Greeley,  Colo.  

BARRED    ROCK    EGGS — THOMPSONS  "RING- 
lets,"  heavy  laying  strain.    Dark,  narrow  barred 
to  the  skin.    Flock,  %i  for  15;  $6,  f>0;  $10,  100. 
Special  matings,  $5   for  15;  prepaid.  Arthur 

Waechter,  Yuma,  Colo.  

EGGS — PUREBRED   BARRED    ROCKS,  WHITE 
Leghorns,  Buff  Orpingtons,  Rhode  Island  Reds, 
Silver  Laced  Wyandottes,  $1,  15;  $1.75,  30,  $6, 
100,  postpaid.   "Chicks,  15c  postpaid;  guaranteed 

alive,    Alfred  Y'oung,  Wakefield,  Kan.  

WARREN'S  QUALITY  WHITE  ROCKS,  FISHEL 
strain  direct,  winners  of  firsts  and  sweepstakes 
for  five  years  in  Jewell  county.  Breeding  stock 
carefully  selec  ted,  "eggs"  and  "baby  chicks''  for 
sale.     Warren's  Eclipso  Poultry  Farm,  Munkato, 

Kara.  

BABY     CHICKS — EGGS     FROM  "SUPREME" 
Barred  Rocks,  broken  all  contest  records;  prices 
lowest,  quality  considered;  free  information.  Nor- 

man  Poultry  Plant,  Chatswarth,  III.  

WALKER'S  WHITE  LEGHORNS  —  PUREBRED 
large  type  heavy  laying.  We  are  starting  on 
our  eighteenth  year  as  a  successful  breeder  right 
here  in  North  La  Junta.  Every  breeder  is  Hogan- 
ized  for  heavy  egg  production.  Breeders  180  to 
250  egg  type.  We  have  disposed  of  our  B  grade 
breeders,  are  now  selling  but  one  grade  and  that 
the  best.  We  produce  our  own  eggs  and  hatch  our 
own  chicks  right  here  on  our  own  farm.  Why 
waste  time  and  .money  on  common  stock,  when 
for  a  small  investment  you  can  get  started  right 
by  purchasing  chicks  of  Walker.  Chicks,  eggs. 
Write  for  folder;  20%  reduction  on  chicks  after 
April  15.  Riverside  Poultry  Farm,  H.  D.  Walker 
<fc  Sons,  La  Junta,  Colo.  

 TURKEYS.   

FOR  SALE — EIGHT  MAMMOTH  BRONZE  MALE 

turkeys,  $8  each,  F.  0.  B.  Wiggins.    The  Nile 

l'arms,   Wiggins,  Colo.  

MAMMOTH    BRONZE   TOMS,    30    TO    35  LBS., 

$15;  15-lb.  pullets,  unrelated;  reduction  on 
trio.  Toulouse  goose  eggs,  50c.  Mrs.  P.  J.  Meng, 
Kecnesburg,  Colo. 

BRONZE  TURKEYS,  NATIONAL  WESTERN  AND 
Heart  of  America  winners;  eggs,  50c,  75c,  $1 
and  $1.50  eacn.    Poults  $1   and  up.    Cora  De 
France,  Berthoud,  Colo.  

DUCKS  AND  GEESE. 

BUFF  DUCKS — SUMMERSLOPE  FARM,  STILL- 

_  %kater,_0k!a.  

\\  MITE    l'EKTN    DUCK   EGGS,    12   FOR  $1.25. 
Gerald  Steele,  Greeley,  Colo.  

LARGE  GRAY  FARM   GEESE,  $3   EACH.  GUS 
Koch,  Hershey,  Neb.  *  . 

DUCKS — ROUENS,    PEKINS,    RUNNERS,  MUS- 
coyys.    Geese,  African,  China,  Toulouse.  John 
H--s,  Bettendorf.  Iowa.   

 INCUBATORS.  

WORLD'S     BEST     INCUBATORS,  BROODERS 

and  other  poultry  supplies.   Write  for  descript- 

ive  c  ircular.     Rodney  Walno,  Ames,  Kan.  

QUEEN  INCUBATORS,  QUEEN  COAL  BURNING 

brooder  stoves.  Carbola,  white  wash,  leg  bands, 
feed  hoppers  and  water  fountains.     Write  for  cir- 
cular and  complete  description.     G.  R.  McClure, 
McPherson,  Kan.  i 
THE  FAMOUS  F AIRFIELD — AN  HONEST-MADE", 

bonest-hatching  incubator,  for  many  years  very 
successful  'n  Colorado  and  mountain  states.  Write 
for  prices.    We  ship  promptly,  freight  paid.  Fair- 
field Incubator  Co.,  Fairfield,  Neb. 
HATCHING    SERVICE   INCLUDED    IN  EVERY 

sale.  Charters  Incubator  Company  has  appoint- 
ed the  Romoco  Poultry  Farm  of  Littleton,  Colo., 
state  agents  for  Charters  Incubators  and  Char- 
ters Regulator.  Fill  once  a  week,  trim  once  a 
week.  Charters  Manufacturing  Co.,  Santa  Cruz, 
Calif.  

 POULTRY  REMEDIES.  

DORAN'S  GAPE"  REMEDY,  25c,  GUARANTEED. 

Agents  wanted.    Doran  &  Hicks,  1274  Everett 

Ave,,  Louisville,  Ky.  

REX  BABY  CHICK  TONIC,  PREVENTIVE  AND 

cure  for  white  diarrhea,  gapes,  leg  weakness; 
guaranteed ;  price  $  1 ;  send  for  circular.  Rex 
Poultry  Remedy  Co.,  Fremont,  Iowa.  -"  


LIVE  STOCK 


 CATTLE.  

MILKING  SHORTHORN  BULLS    FOR    SALE  — 
Priced  very  reasonable.    W.  B.  Patrick,  R.  F. 
P.  j,  Denver,  Colo.  

WE  CAN   LET   YOU     PICK     TWENTY  HEAD 
Grade  Guernsey  cows  from  our  herd.     H.  A. 
Kuhtx,   Waukesha,  Wis.  

AYRSIIIRES— FEDERAL   ACCREDITED,  PURE- 
bred,  bull  calves  -cheap.    Dr.  F.  S.  Schoenleber, 
Stockyards,  Denver. 


RANGE  BULLS — REGISTERED  HEREFORDS 
and  Shorthorns;  reasonable  prices.    The  Lowell 

Purebred  Cattle  Co.,  Union  Stock  Yards,  Denver. 

HEREFORDS  FOR  SALE — THE  BIG  STRONG 
vigorous — raised  out  of  doors  and  Anxiety-bred 


kind.  A  well  marked  bunch  of  these  yearling  bulls 
are  ready  for  service  now.  Can  you  use  any  of 
them?    J.  O.  D.  Ranch,  Aroya,  Colo.  

I  HAVE  FOR  SALE  SOME  TOPPY  REGISTERED 
Jersey  bulls,  St.  Lambert  breeding  on  dam's 
side  and  Majestic  on  sire's  side.  Ready  for  serv- 
ice. You  can't  beat  these  animals  for  heTd  head- 
ers. Write  me  for  full  particulars.  If  you  have 
the  money  I'll  price  them  so  we'll  do  business. 
Hugh   Vaughn.  Kirk,  Colo. 

  HOGS. 


FOR  SALE— SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINA  BOARS. 

_  B.  S.  Br',. in.  Linirle.  W-.o.   

ORION   CHERRY    KIN';    1  .Til   BOA  l!S  OUT  OF 
Defender  sows  will  pot  extra  dollars  m  your 
hog  lot.      The  price  is  right.   J.  O.  D.  Ranch, 


Aroya,  Oolo. 


BLUE  nOf:S— ACTUALLY    BLUE  IN  COLOR, 
large,  growfhy  ami  prolific.   Greatest  show  hog 
bred.     Mention  this  paper  for  discount.  The  Blue 
Hog  Breeding  Co.,  Wilmington,  Mass.  

FAMOUS  EDGEMOOR  DUROC  JERSEY  YEAR 
ling  gilts,  average  100  pounds,  bred  to  cham- 
pion boar  for  spring  farrow;  also  open  spring  gilts 
of  exceptional  type.  The  results  of  many  years' 
careful  breeding.  W.  H.  Marshall,  Rt.  3,  Lit- 
tleton,  Colo.  


PUREBRED  THTROC  JERSEY  PTOS,  ItEGIS- 
tered  weanling  gilts  and  hoar  pigs,  selected 
from  big  type,  prize  winning  strains.  Sired  by 
Edgumoor  Cherry  Chief  2nd,  grand  champion  at 
National  Western  Stock  Show  1020.  The  best 
breeding  and  type  with  the  hone  and  stretch  you 
want  at  reasonable  prices.  E.  J.  Maynard,  Fort 
Collins,  Colo.  ^^^^^^^^ 


 GOATS.  

SWISS   MILCH   GOATS.   WELL   BRED  STOCK, 
milking  three  quarts  and   better;   also  a  few 
nice  yearling  kids.     F.  Raiichfuss,  R.  F.  D.,  Edge- 
water,  Colo.     Phone  Lakewood  102.  


PET  STOCK  

BOSTON  TERRIERS  AND  COLLIE  I'UPS — AUG. 
Voigt,  Fuirbury,  Neb.  


FARMS  AND  RANCHES 


SACRIFICING  34,  80  OR  120 — GEORGE  WOR- 

thum,  Worland,  Wyo.  

FARMS  WANTED — SEND  FULL  DESCRIPTION. 

Wm.  R.  Hughes,  Middle  Granville,  N.  V.  

GOOD  FARM  FOR  SALE — WILL  TAKE  SHEEP, 

cattle,  or  trade.     D.  G.  Hatch,  Swan  Lake, 

Idaho.  

I  WANT  FARMS  AND  LAND  FOR  CASH  BUY- 

eis;   will  deal   with   owners  only.    R.  A.  Mo 

Nown,  334  Wilkinson  Bldg.,  Omaha,  Neb.  

WANTED — TO  HEAR  FROM  OWNER  OF  GOOD 

ranch  for  sale.  State  cash  price,  full  partic- 
ulars.    D.  !■'.  Hush,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  

FARM    WANTED— WANTED   TO    HEAR  FROM 

owner  of  a  farm  for  sale,  for  fall  delivery.  Give 
lowest  price.    L.  Jones,  Box  533,  Olney,  111. 
WANTED — TO   HEAR   FROM  -  OWNER  HAVING 

farm  for  sale;  give  praticulars  and  lowest  price. 
John  J.  Black,  33rd  Street,  Chippewa  Falls,  Wis. 
SELL  YOUR" PROPERTY  QUICKLY  FOR  CASH, 

no  matter  where  located.  Particulars  free. 
Real  Estate  Salesman  Co..  Dept.  11,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

MONEY  TO  LOAN  ON  IMPROVED  FARMS  ON 
ten  and  twenty  year  plans,  in  Colorado,  West- 
ern Nebraska  and  Southern  Wyoming.  Reed  & 
Patten,  210  Interstate  Trust  Bldg.,  Denver,  Colo. 
RIO  GRANDE  VALLJ3Y  TEXAS  IRRIGATED 
farms  grow  oranges,  corn,  alfalfa;  fine  climate; 
will     consider     exchanges.     LingenbrirTk,  1454 

Pierce  Bldg..  St.  Louis,  Mo.  

240-ACRE  FARM;  19  CATTLE,  47  SHEEP,  50 
hogs,  poultry,  implements  |included;  handy 
Tillage,  heavy  cropping  tillage;  pasture,  150,000 
ft,  timber;  cottage,  barn;  only  $2,900,  part  cash. 
Page  107,  New  Bargain  Catalog.  Strout  Farm 
Agency,  Inc.,  831  BA.,  New  York  Life  Bldg., 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  

DO  YOU  WANT  A  HOME  IN  A  RICH  VALLEY 
near  Spokane,  on  three  trans-continental  rail- 
roads? Where  soil  is  good,  rainfall  ample,  sum- 
mers cool,  winters  moderate.  The  kind  of  stump 
land  that  pays  to  clear,  where  a  farmer  with 
$1,500  can  hope  to  succeed.  Timothy  and  clover 
green  eight  months  in  year;  natural  dairy  country; 
land  cheap;  ten  yearly  payments  at  6  per  cent. 
Humbird  Lumber  Company,  Box  D,  Sandpoint, 
Idaho.   


HELP  WANTED 


RAILWAY   MAIL.   GOVT.   CLERKS   AND  CAR- 

riers;  experience  unnecessary.  Write  for  par- 
ticulars of  exams.    Mokane  Institute,  Dept.  A-26, 

Denver,  Colo.  

ALL   MEN — WOMEN,    OVER   17,   WILLING  TO 

accept  Government  positions,  $135  (traveling 
or  stationary),  write  Mr.  Ozment,  151  St.  Louis, 

Mo.,  immediately.  

U.  S.  GOVERNMENT  POSITIONS  PAY  $92 — $192 

month.  Steady,  no  lay-offs,  no  strikes;  sure 
pay,  short  hours,  -  pleasant  work,  paid  vacation. 
Common  education  sufficient  Men — women  over 
17  eligible.  List  positions  obtainable — free. 
Write  today  sure.    Franklin  Institute,  Dept.  B124, 

Rochester,  N.  Y.  

BE    AN    AUTOMOTIVE    SPECIALIST — LEARN 

automotive  electricity,  battery  work;  mechan- 
ical repairing;  welding,  carburetion,  etc.  Earn 
while  you  learn.  The  only  school  where  you  make 
money  while  learning.  Free  booklet.  Johnson's 
Automotive  Trades  School,  Electrical,  Mechan- 
ical,  729  Broadway,  Dept.  CG,  Denver,  Colo.  


 SITUATION  WANTED.   

MANAGER  OR    FOREMAN,   SHEEP     RANCH — 
Twenty  years'  range  experience.     Box  1C4, 
Rocky  Ford,  Colo.  


SEEDS 


TESTED  FLAX  SEED,  $7  PER  CWT.,  SACKS 

free.    M.  F.  Hopper,  Branson,  Colo.  

YELLOW  SWEET  CLOVER  SEED  ,AT  6c  PER 

pound.     Chas.  Mahl,  Monte  Vista",  Colo.  

PRIZETAKER      ONION      PLANTS,    $1.50  PER 

thousand,  postpaid.  C.  E.  Locke,  Mesilla,  N.  M. 
SPRING   RYE   SEED,  "No.    1,    $2.50    PER  100, 

sacked  f.  o.  b.  Watkins.    Potts  &  Son,  Aurora, 

Colo.  

ALFALFA  SEED,  95  PER  CENT  PURE,  $7  BU-, 

sacks  free,  track,  Concordia.     Geo.  Bowman, 

Concordia,  Kan.  

ALFALFA  SEED,   10  AND  15  CENTS  POUND. 

Timothy,  10  cents.  Sample  .  free.  Johnston 
Land  Co.,"  Seward,  Nebr. 

LONG'S  "GARDEN  SECRETS"  (17,000  WORDS) 
free.     Delightfully   different;    mighty  helpful. 
Jesse  D.  Long.  Boulder,  Colo.  

LARGE   WHITE-BLOSSOMED   SWEET  CLOVER 

seed,  just  milled;  price  10c  per  lb.  plus  sacks. 

Elliott  Ranch,  Strasburg,  Colo.  

TRIANGLE  GRIMM  ALFALFA  SEED,  $42.70  PER 

cwt.     Fields  state  inspected.     Sample  on  re- 
quest.  Triangle  Ranch,  Cottonwood,  S.  D. 
WHITE   BLOSSOM     SWEET    CLOVER  SEED. 

hulled  and  recleaned  $5  bushel,  and  unhulled 
$3  bushel;  sacks  free.   Gus  Koch.  Hershey,  Neb. 
RED  RIVER  SEED  POTATOES,  EARLY  OHIOS, 

Irish  Cobblers;  Minnesota  grown,  $1.75  per 
bu.,  Nebroskas,  $1.50.    Henry  Korgan,  Hastings, 

Neb.   , 

MARQUIS  SPRING  SEED  WHEAT  FOR  SALE — 
Champion'for  all  classes  at  International  Wheat 
Show.  Tests  64  lbs.  to  the  bushel.  Average 
46  bushels  to  the  acre.  John  M.  Davis,  Watkins, 
Colo. 


SCARIFIED  WniTE  BLOSSOM  SWEET  CI/OVER 
Med,  $7.50  per  cwt.    Superior  In  medium  red 
for  hay  pasture  and  fertilizer.    Reference,  State 

Hank.     R.  H.  Lyman,   Verona,  X.  Dak.  

WE  ARE  LOOKING  AHEAD,  PROFIT  A  LOVE 
isn't  what  we  want,  but  pleased  customer*, 
that's  why  it  doesn't  matter  where  the  bent  i>eed<t 
are  produced,  from  there  we  get  them.  Knowing 
very  well  if  we  keep  our  customers  natlsnxl,  profit 
wUl  result.  Let  us  please  you;  we  can.  The- 
Ko'ky  Mountain  s<  •  ■!  (  o  ,   Ik-i,\«-i,   (  olo 


NURSERY  STOCK 

LOGANBERRY       PLANTS  —  50,000  CHOICE 

plants;  unusual  low  price.     Harry  Luiiom,  Ut. 

4,  Salem,  Ore.  

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS,  EY  KR-HEAHIXG,  PRO. 

gressive,  80c  dozen;  $2  hundred;  $0  thousand. 

Mrs.  Anna  Critchncld,  Hudson,  Colo.  

EVER-BEARING  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS;  VERY 

fine  plants,  priced  right.  Write  for  circular. 
Boulder)  Strawberry  Gardens,  Route  2,  Box  113, 

Boulder,  Colo.  

EVERBEARING     STRAWBERRIES  —  GUAR AN- 

teed,  thoroughbred,  pedigreed  plants  that  grow 
and  bear  fruit.  Free,  descriptive  circular,  price 
list  and  culture  directions.  J.  8.  in- Haas,  5573 
Pecos,  Denver,  Colo. 

QUALITY    FRUITS   AND   ORNAMENTALS  FOR 
Western  planters;  1922  Bargain  Catalogue  free. 
Satisfaction   guaranteed.      Hutchinson  Nurseries, 

Kearney,  Neb.  

FOR  $2  THE  BOULDER  STRAWBERRY  GAR- 
dens  will  send,  postpaid,  100  big  thrifty  pro- 
gressive Everbearing  strawberry  plants,  and  com- 
plete directions  for  growing;  300  plants,  $5;  500 
plants,  $8;  plant  now  for  best  results.     It.  P. 

Rogers,  Rt.  2,  Boulder,  Colo.  

TREES  AND  SEEDS — REDUCED  PRICES  ON 
our  quality  nursery  stocks  and  wholesale  plant- 
ers' prices;  northern  grown  tested  garden,  flower 
and  flekl  seeds  at  low  prices;  send  today  for 
catalogue  full  of  valuable  information  on  culture 
of  plants.  Box  W,  Wichita  Nurseries  &  Seed 
House,  Wichita,  Kan. 


LUMBER 


CEDAR  POSTS,   POLES,   PILING   AND  STUBS 
— Lengths  and  sizes  to  order.     Marsden  Red 

Cedar  Company,  Calder,  Idaho.'  

FIR  LUMBER,  MILLWOKK,  RED  CEDAR  SHIN 
gles,  fence  posts,  from  mills  to  you.    Send  bill 
for  delivered    prices.     Lansdown,    Box  909M, 

Everett,  Wash.  

RED  CEDAR  SPLIT     POSTS    DIRECT  FROM 
shipper;  prices  low;  let  us     name  delivered 
prices.     Send  lumber  bjll  for  estimate.  Stock 
guaranteed.    Kirk  Company,  Tacoma,  Wash. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ARTIFICIAL  EYES  FITTED  AT  HOME.  BOOK- 

let  free.     Denver  Optic,  570  Barclav,  Denver, 

Colo.  

SALVAGE     AND     SURPLUS   SALE   OF  ARMY 

goods.    Post  Army  Store,  921   18th,  Denver. 

Write  for  price  list.  

COLLECTIONS,   ACCOUNTS,     NOTES,  CLAIMS 

collected  everywhere  on  commission;   no  col- 
lection, no  pay.     Allen  Mercantile  Service,  260 
Lathrop  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
GUARANTEED  BETTER  BUTTER  WRAPPERS — 

100,  60c;  250,  $1.50;  500,  $2.50;  1,000, 
$4.25,  printed  to  order.  Home  Specialty  Co.,  Mid- 

dleton,  Idaho.  

LET  US  TAN  YOUR  HIDE — COW  AND  HORSE 

hides  for  fur  coats  and  robes.  Cow  and  steer 
hides  into  harness  or  sole  leather.  Catalog  on 
request.  The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Co.,  Roches- 
ter, N,  Y.  

MRS.  MARY  WOLFE  DARGIN,  COUNSELOR  IN 

public  land  cases,  1810  Stout  street,  Denver, 
Oolo.Ex-Register  U.  S.  Land  Office,  Denver.  Tel. 
Champa  7427.  Practice  before  all  U.  S.  Land 
Offices,  General  Land  Office,  Department  of  In- 
terior. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  WHOLESALE  WEEKLY  PRICE 
lists;  it  will  keep  you  posted  on  the  rock-bot- 
tom prices,  and  will  help  you  save  from  25  to  40 
per  cent  on  your  supplies.  Stock  Growers  Whole- 
sale Supply  Co.,  1523  19th  St.,  P.  O.  Box  1442, 
Denver,  Colo. 

"EYE-TIME" — YOUR  SERVICE  STATION  FOR 
broken  spectacles,  watches  and  clocks;  half 
price  during  March  and  April  if  this  ad  is  en- 
closed in  package.  Former  R.  R.  watch  inspector 
in  charge.  Watchmakers,  Opticians,  Jewelers,  719 
Santa  Fe  Drive,  Denver,  Colo. 

TAKE  A  REST  FROM  YOUR  WORRIES — SPEND 
a  few  weeks  at  Clark's  Mineral  Springs,  Pueblo, 
Colo.  Colorado's  greatest  health  resort — enjoy 
the  Radium  Water  baths.  Get  rid  of  your  rheu- 
matism, Bright's  disease,  diabetes,  kidney  trou- 
bles. Clark's  Springs  can  do  it  for  you.  Pleas- 
ant rooms,  good  meals,  reasonable  rates.  Write 
for  information. 


TOBACCO. 


CHOICE  TOBACCO — CHEWING,   20   TO  25c; 

smoking,  10  to  20c  per  pound.  Milo  Allen, 
Downing,  Mo. 

FREE  SMOKING  TOBACCO — SMOKE  ON  US — 
Write   for  free   sample.     HawesviUe  Tobacco 
Co.,  HawesviUe,  Ky. 

HOMESPUN  CHEWING  OR  SMOKXSG  TOBACCO 

— 5  lbs.,  $1.25;  10  lbs.,  $2.50;  20  lbs.,  $4.50. 

Farmers  Union,   Mayfield,  Ky.   - 

BUY  YOUR  CIGARS  DIRECT;  50  LA  CALUMNAS 

prepaid,      $1.75.     Agents     wanted.  Havana 

Smokehouse,  Homeland,  Ga.  

TOBACCO — KENTUCKY'S  PRIDE.  EXTRA  FINE 

chewing,  10  lbs.,  $3.25.      Mild  smoking,  10 

lbs.,  $2.75.    Farmers'  Club.  Mayfield,  Ky.  

nOME-SPUN  TOBACCO — MILD  AND  MELLOW 

chewing  and  smoking,  5  lbs.,  (1.50;  15  lbs., 
$3.75.  Pigeon  Roost  Tobacco  Co.,  Sedalia,  Kv. 
TOBACCO — KENTUKY     FINEST  HOME-SPUN. 

chewing,  10  lbs.  $3.10;  smoking.  10  lbs.  $2.60; 
20  lbs.,  $4.50.  Producers'  Exchange,  Mavfield, 
Ky  

KENTUCKY   FINEST   NATURAL    LEAF  CHEW- 
ing  tobacco;   10  lbs.,  $3;  smoking,  10  lbs., 
$1.85;  20  lbs.,  $3.50.    Producers  Exchange,  May- 

field,  Ky.  -  

LEAF  TOBACCO.    THREE   YEARS   OLD;  PAY 
for  tobacco  and  postage  when  received.  Chew- 
ing, 5  lbs.,  $1.50;  smoking,  6  lbs.,  $1.  Farmers 

Grange  No.   71,   HawesviUe,  Ky.  

REAL  "OLD  -  TIME"  TOBACCO.  NATURAL 
state;  chew,  smoke;  help  farmers  and  save 
health,  money.  To  weeks'  supply,  25c,  just  to 
get  acquainted:  convince  yourself.  Tobacco  Grow- 
ers,  Box  25.  Chambers.  Ky.   

TOBACCO — KENTUCKY  HOMESPUN  NATURAL 
red  leaf  chew  No.   1,  5  lbs.  $1.75;  10  lbs, 
$3;  No.  1  smoking.  5  $1.25;  10  lbs.,  $2.50. 

No.  2  smoking,  5  lbs.,  $1.10;  10  lbs..  $2.  Guar- 
antee satisfaction;  postpaid.  C.  C  Cruse,  Duke- 
dam,  Tenn.    Rt  2. 


KENTUCKY  LEAF  TOBACCO — 3  YEARS  OLD, 
nature  cured.  Don't  send  «  peony,  pay  for  to 
bacco  and  postal  on  arrival.  Extra  hue  quality 
chewing  or  smoking,  10  H/k.  $3;  medium  quality 
urn* king,  10  lb*.  *1.20.  Farmers'  Union,  D22, 
Haw -Mile,  K).  

 INVENTIONS.  

INVENTIONS  WANTED — CA'KH    OR  ROYALTY 
for  idea*.     Adam  FiH.tr  Mlg.  Co.,  Dept.  204, 
St.  Louit.  Mo.  

RECORD  )(JLIt  IM  EM  ION—  SEND  FOR  FREE 
"Inveiitoi  '»  Handbook.''    Send  sketch  or  model 
for  dee  opinion  at.  to  patentability.     G.  E,  Feeney 
Co..  27-42L  Lciliuit.  Bldg.,  Washington.  It.  C. 
PATE N  I  s — HOG K LET    FREE.     HIGHEST  REF- 
erence*.      beet    result*.      Promptness  assured. 
Send  model  or  drawing  for  examination  and  opin- 
ion.    Watson  E.  Coleman,  Patent  Attorney,  624 
F  St.,  U,i,-n,ngton,  I),  C.  

 FARM   IM  PLEMENTS.  

SINGLE   UNIT    ST  KV,' A  R  T     SHEEP    SHEA  RING 
machine  for  sale;  '.heap.    R.  K.  Young,  Fort 
Morgan,  Colo.  

WILL  TRADE  WALLI3  CUB  TRACTOR,  fStt 
•  H.  P.,  for  cattle  or  com.    Or  what  have  you 
to  offer    Zang  Inv.  Co.,  603  Kytne*  Bldg.,  DetV 
ver,  Colo.  

FACTORY  CLOSING  OUT  LESS  THAN  WHOLE- 
sale  prices;  fctraw  forks,  manure  fork*,  liay 
forks,  spading  forks,  dirt  shoieln,  round  pointed 
long-handle  shovels,  .spades,  long  porthole  digging 
spades;  8,  your  selection,  only  $6.  Rush  your 
order.    Process  Tool  Co.,  Saliiia,  Kan.  

■■   TIRES. 

FORD   TIRES,    $6.60 — EXAMINE    AT   OUR  Ex- 
pense.   Catalog   free.     Kiemaii  it  Co.,  White- 
water, Wis. 

BIG  MONEY  IN  THE  TIRE  PROTECTOR  H\S- 
ufacturing   business.      Write    for  particulars. 
Tire  Protector  Mfg.  Co.,  Tulsa.  Okla.  

 HONEY.  

HONEY— PURE  EXTRACTED,  10  LBS.  *T,  PHE- 
paid  inside  600  miles.    J.  P.  Lindahl,  Greeler, 

Colo.  - 

"THEBESTO  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  HONEY," 
none  better;  satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money 
back;  five-pound  can,  postpaid  $1.50.  Send  re- 
mittance with  order.  Write  for  price  on  large 
quantities.  The  Colorado  Honey  Producers  Asso- 
ciation, Denver,  Colo. 


Large  Areas  Reforested. 

Over  4,000  acres  of  denuded  and  tree- 
less lands  within  the  National  forests 
of  Colorado,  Wyoming',  Nebraska,  Min- 
nesota and  Michigan  were  reforested 
during  1921.  About  800  acres  on  the 
north  slope  of  Pikes  Peak  were  planted. 
That  region  was  devastated  by  fife 
sixty  years  ago,  early  settlers  claim, 
and  nothing  but  scrub  growth  has  ever 
come  in.  This  is  a  portion  of  the  Colo- 
rado Springs  watershed  and  residents 
of  that  city  are  particularly  interested 
in  the  project,  because  forested  hill- 
sides mean  purer  water  and  more  of  it, 
at  the  time  of  year  when  most  needed. 

Fifty  acres  were  planted  on  an  old 
burn  on  the  Holy  Cross  forest  near  the 
famous  mountain  of  the  same  name. 
The  rangers  on  the  Gunnison  forest  es- 
tablished a  number  of  experimental 
plots  under  different  conditions  in  the 
North  Fork  of  the  Gunnison  river  in 
order  to  determine  the  best  methods  of 
reforesting  this  region.  Years  ago  this 
watershed  had  one  of  the  finest  forests 
in  the  state,  and  old  settlers  say  that  it 
was  burned  off,  even  before  their  time, 
by  the  Indians,  in  order  to  improve  the 
hunting.  Nothing  now  covers  these 
slopes  but  brush  and  aspen. 

In  Colorado,  Engelrnann  spruce  and 
Douglas  fir  are  the  principal  trees  that 
are  planted,  the  last  named  species  be- 
ing considered  especially  valuable  for 
railroad  ties  as  well  as  lumber. 

In  the  Medicine  Bow  forest,  west  of 
Laramie,  about  150  acres  were  reseeded 
to  lodgepole  pine  on  the  Turpine  Creek 
burn  or  1915.  This  fire  was  so  severe 
that  it  destroyed  all  the  trees  as  well 
as  the  seed.  Instead  of  planting  trees, 
seed  was  sown  directly  on  the  ground 
with  a  seeder,  similar  to  the  kind  u,sed 
in  sowing  alfalfa.  The  method  of  direct 
sowing  has  been  successful  with  lodge- 
pole  pine,  but  for  other  species  it  is 
necessary  to  plant  the  little  trees  raised 
at  nurseries.  About  300  acres  of  this 
burn  were  sowed  to  seed  in  1919  and 
this  portion  now  nas  an  average  stand 
cf  1,200  seedlings  per  acre. 

In  the  sand  hihs  of  Nebraska,  431 
acres  were  planted  to  western  yellow 
end  jack  pine.  Ten  sections  have  now 
been  planted  on  this  unique  forest, 
which  rivals  the  forests  started  in  Na- 
poleon's time  in  the  maritime  pine  re- 
gion in  France.  Napoleon  started  the 
French  people  to  planting  trees  on  the 
sand  dunes  of  southern  France,  and  the 
magnificent  forest  of  over  a  million 
acres  which  resulted  supplied  much  of 
the  lumber  used  by  the  Allied  Armies 
during  the  recent  war. 

The  4.214  acres  of  denuded  land  that 
were  planted  by  the  Forest  Service  last 
year  should  produce,  in  75  to  100  years, 
about  fifty  million  board  feet  of  lum- 
ber— sufficient  to  build  about  5,500  five- 
room  frame  houses. 


Five  carloads  of  hogs  shipped  from 
one  point  in  r.orthtrn  Weld  county  since 
February  1  brought  the  growers  S10.- 
000.  These*liogs  were  produced  on  dry- 
land farms.  Many  dry-land  ti 
are  looking  for  more  brood  sows  an  J 
breeding  all  they  have. 
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ASPIRIN 


Name  "Bayer"  on  Genuine 


Warning!  Unless  you  see  the  name 
"Bayer"  on  package  or  on  tablets  you 
are  not  getting  genuine  Aspirin  pre- 
scribed by  physicians  for  twenty-one 
years  and  proved  safe  by  millions.  Take 
Aspirin  only  as  told  in  the  Bayer  pack- 
age for  Colds,  Headache,  Neuralgia, 
Rheumatism,  Earache,  Toothache,  Lum- 
bago and*  for  Pain.  Handy  tin  boxes  of 
twelve  Bayer  Tablets  of  Aspirin  cost 
few  cents.  Druggists  also  sell  larger 
packages.  Aspirin  is  the  trade  mark  of 
Bayer  Manufacture  of  Monoaceticacid- 
ester  of  Salicylicacid. 


U.  S.  ARMY 
GOODS  SALE 

All  "Wool  Army  Underwear,  fifif 

per  garment   \w\M\* 

Renovated  Wool  Spiral  A  cr^. 

Puttees   •£*«Jl^ 

Regulation  Army  O.  D.  Wool  O  /  f%fl 

Shirts.  $2.45  down  to  *pJ-.\J\J 

Regulation  Army  O.  D.  Wool  O  T  f\f\ 
Breeches.  $2.95  down  to . . .  .  »W 
Regulation  O.  D.  Khaki  Cot-  PZflr 

ton  Shirts.  95c  down  to  w"1- 

New  Army  O.  D.  Wool  C»Q  QC7 

Breech es  «£>«->• 

Officers'  "Goodyear  Make"     <f*A  f[r 

Rubberized  Raincoats   f  *J 

Regulation  Army  Officers      <t£/1  *7 'fZ 

Dress  Shoes  «-» 

New  U.  S.  Army  Hip  a*  A  At? 

Rubber  Boots,  at  <p<±.<±*J 

New  U.  S.  Army  Knee  /|r 

Rubber  Boots,  at   

We  carry  a  complete  line  of  Wall 
and  Auto  Tents.  Tarpaulins.  Wagon 
Covers  and  Camp  Furniture. 

DENVER  ARMY  STORE 

1443  Larimer  St. 
%  Block  Eaut  of  City  Hall. 
Drnrcr,  Colo. 
Write  for  Complete  Mailing  List. 


IT  GROW  rt 

Head  lettucE 

IT  IS  PROFITABLE 

Colorado  Boil  is  especially  good  to  produce 
excellent  quality.  We  have  select  seed  of  the 
true  heading  variety,  LOS  ANGELES  MAR- 
KET. NEW  YORK  WONDERFUL,  IMPROVED 
ICEBERG.  Ounce,  25c,  %  lb.  75c;  pound 
$2.50,  p.stpaid.   Order  your  seed  now. 

COLORADO  SEED  CO. 
P.  O.  Box  1345.      Denver,  Colo. 


The  Name 

'Cutters' 

m  Serums,  Vaccines 

Made  by  JTie  Labora» 
rntyfive  years  of  con» 
:  count  for  something. 

The  Cutter  Laboratory 
Berkeley        (U.  S.  License)  California 


Fish  Bite 


s 


But  Mi  Bait  ever  discovered.  Keeps  you  buay 
polling  than  oat.  fl.  Box  Free  to  introdoe* 
oar  new  flab  and  animal  trap*  Write  oa  to-day. 
J.  F.  GREGORY,  Dept.  63,  Lebanon,  Mo. 


Have  You  Purebred 
Livestock  to  Sell? 

Wll iwn  Farm  Life  can  find 
the  buyers  for  you  and  at  the 
name  tim<-  build  a  state- wide 
reputation  for  your  herd.  A 
good  many  successful  breeders 
have  put  their  S'-lling  problmifl 
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BREEDERS'  DEPARTMENT, 

Western  Farm  Life 

1518  Court  Place, 
Denver,  Colo. 


Colorado  Taxes  Increase  Rapidly. 

The  amount  of  direct  taxes  paid  per 
capita  in  Colorado  is  increasing  steadily 
and  rather  rapidly,  according  to  figures 
compiled  by  the  State  Immigration  de- 
partment from  the  records  of  the  State 
Tax  commission.  These  figures  show- 
that  the  total  of  state,  county,  munici- 
pal and  school  taxes  assessed  in  the 
state  in  1920  amounted  to,  $41.95  per 
capita,  compared  with  $35.44  per  capita 
in  1919.  Figures  for  1921  are  not  yet 
available,  but  such  advance  informa- 
tion as  is  available  indicate  that  there 
was  a  further  increase  in  levies  and  in 
per  capita  payments. 

The  increase  shown  in  1920  over  the 
previous  year  were  due  chiefly  to  in- 
creases in  the  school  levies  and  in  the 
general  county  levies.  The  state  levy 
for  1920  was  the  same  as  for  1919 — 
3.47  mills.  The  total  average  levy  for 
1920,  including  state,  county,  municipal 
and  school  levies,  was  24.74  mills,  ac- 
cording to  the  calculations  of  the  Tax 
commission,  compared  with  22.21  mills 
in  1919,  or  an  average  increase  of  about 
2.5  mills. 

The  per  capita  expenditures  for  both 
years  are  based  upon  the  population  an- 
nounced by  the  census  bureau  for  Jan- 
uary 1,  1920.  This  makes  the  apparent 
increase  in  per  capita  taxes  slightly 
higher  than  the  real  increase,  for  the 
reason  that  the  population  in  1919  was 
undoubtedly  slightly  below  that  of  1920, 
so  that  the  real  per  capita  tax  expendi- 
tures for  1919  were  slightly  higher  than 
those  here  given. 

All  agricultural  counties  show  consid- 
erable increases  in  per  capita  taxes  and 
some  of  them  show  very  high  increases. 
Only  ten  counties  in  the  state  show  de- 
creases, all  of  these  except  one — Grand 
— are  mining  counties.  Most  of  the  im- 
portant mining  counties  show  slight  de- 
creases in  per  capita  tax  levies  or  else 
show  very  light  increases.  As  a  general 
thing  per  capita  taxes  have  in  the  past 
been  higher  in  the  mining  counties  than 
in  the  agricultural  counties,  due  in 
many  cases  to  very  high  municipal 
levies  and  to  high  levies  in  a  few  cases 
to  pay  off  county  bonds.  Average  per 
capita  tax  assessments  for  1920  range 
from  $25.17  in  Baca  county  to  more 
than  $80  in  Summit  county.  Average 
levies  vary  from  14.08  mills  in  Jackson 
county  to  38  mills  in  Teller  county. 
Only  three  counties  show  decreases  in 
school  levies  for  the  year  and  these  de- 
creases are  very  small. 


Market  Outlook  for  Farm  and 
Ranch  Products. 

(Continued  from  Page  4). 
wheat  afloat  for  British  ports  has 
increased,  the  total  is  not  a  large 
one  when  measured  by  the  rec- 
ords of  the  past,  and  is  only  sufficient 
to  supply  requirements  for  a  short  pe- 
riod of  time.  Germany  has  been  the 
most  conspicuous  buyer  during  the  last 
week,  and  is  already  purchasing  for 
shipment  from  the  new  crop  because  of 
the  attractive  discounts  on  the  July  and 
September  deliveries.  She  is  buying 
some  wheat  for  immediate  shipment 
also.  France  is  expecting  to  buy  about 
12,000,000  bushels,  Italian  needs  have 
not  been  fully  supplied,  and  Greece  is 
expected  to  be  in  the  market  again 
within  two  weeks.  With  the  large  Uni- 
ted Kingdom  wants  still  to  be  supplied 
as  well  as  other  importing  countries  it 
is  impossible  to  show  any  sizeable  mar- 
gin in  the  world's  supply  over  probable 
requirements. 

Crop  reports  from  the  Southwest  are 
favorable  for  the  most  part  as  they 
show  vast  improvement  over  conditions 
a  month  ago.  But  it  is  still  too  early 
to  form  views  upon  the  outcome  as  a 
good  deal  of  wheat  which  received  a 


poor  start  may  not  yield  satisfactorily 
even  though  it  may  show  up  fairly  well 
for  a  while.  Northwestern  Kansas  also 
failed  to  receive  much  moisture. 

The  domestic  flour  trade  is  picking  up 
a  little  and  mills  have  been  more  active 
buyers  at  Chicago,  Minneapolis  and 
Kansas  City.  At  the  latter  point  the 
visible  supply  of  wheat  is  the  largest 
on  record,  but  has  shown  a  large  de- 
crease during  the  past  week. 

Primary  receipts  are  falling  off  and 
are  expected  to  average  lighter  during 
the  remainder  of  the  crop  year.  This 
will  necessitate  drawing  upon  the  vis- 
ible supply  and  reducing  the  load  the 
market  is  now  carrying  in  this  form. 

Corn  Receipts  Falling  Off. 

Primary  receipts  of  corn  have  de- 
clined about  as  expected  and  are  now 
running  the  lightest  since  early  Decem- 
ber, when  the  new  crop  first  began  to 
move  freely.  Demand  from  most  do- 
mestic sources  is  slow  and  expert  sales 
have  declined  during  the  last  few  weeks, 
but  industries  are  buying  enough  to 
take  care  of  the  receipts,  so  that  the 
visible  supply  which  is  now  48,000,000 
bushels,  and  the  largest  known  in  the 
annals  of  the  trade,  is  believed  to  be  at 
its  maximum.  The  trend  of  corn  prices 
depends  largely  on  what  transpires  in 
the  wheat  market. 

Oats  Sales  Are  Disappointing. 

Notwithstanding  the  limited  distrib- 
ution of  oats  during  the  last  eight 
months,  the  movement  from  primary 
markets  into  consumptive  channels  has 
not  increased  as  much  as  expected.  Pro- 
ducers are  not  selling  so  rapidly  as  a 
few  weeks  ago,  but  receipts  at  pri- 
maries are  still  fairly  generous  and  the 
visible  supply  has  not  been  cut  down  a 
great  deal.  Small  quantities  are  being- 
sold  for  export,  but  unless  the  total  de- 
mand increases  materially  there  will  be 
no  acute  shortage  of  this  grain. 

Cash  Grain  Markets. 

The  range  of  cash  grain  prices  fol- 
low: 

Kansas  City — Wheat:  No.  3  red, 
$1.24@1.29;  No.  2  hard,  $1.20y2@1.52; 
No.  3,  $1.20@1.49;  No.  4,  $1.15@1.35. 

Corn— No.  2  mixed,  52@54y2c;  No.  2 
yellow,  53y2@56y2c;  No.  4,  52@55c. 

Oats— No.  3  white,  35%@36%c;  No. 
4,  35@35y2C. 

Barley,  50@56c. 

Hay  Receipts  Remain  Light. 

Receipts  of  hay  at  the  leading  distrib- 
uting markets  are  still  light,  but  are 
adequate  to  supply  the  trade  at  most 
points.  Demand  for  better  grades  of 
timothy  and  alfalfa  is  satisfactory,  but 
other  grades  are  difficult  to  move.  Some 
of  the  surplus  sections  report  that  their 
supplies  have  been  disposed  of,  while 
others  still  have  large  reserves  for  sale 
In  the  South,  pasture  is  already  becom- 
ing available  and  is  reducing  the  de- 
mand from  that  section.  Rains  in  Kan- 
sas and  Oklahoma  have  vastly  improved 
the  prospect  for  the  next  crop. 

Kansas  City — Prairie  upland  No.  1, 
$11@12.50;  No.  2,  $9(5)10.50;  midland 
No.  1,  $6.50(5)8.50.  Alfalfa,  choice  $24 
(5)25.50;  No.  1,  $22(5)23.50;  standard, 
$18.50(5)21.50;  No.  2,  $15@18;  No.  1 
timothy,  $15.50;  No.  2,  $12@13.50;  No. 
1  light  clover  mixed,  $15(5)15.50;  No.  1 
clover  mixed,  $12.50(5)14.50.  Straw, 
$7(5)8. 

Egg  Market  is  Stable. 

Egg  prices  have  held  within  a  narrow 
range  during  the  past  week  and  senti 
ment  is  developing  that  the  spring  de- 
cline is  about  over.  About  20  per  cent 
of  the  receipts  at  the  four  leading  cities 
is  going  into  cold  storage.  Market  re- 
ceipts may  increase  sharply  again  and 
depress  prices  still  further,  but  such 


Rrcrnt  Range  of  Livestock  Prices  ut  Our  1'rinclpiil  MnrkrtM. 


Common 
Common 


Cattle — 

Choice  and  prime  heavy  steers  (1100  lb.  up). 

Good  heavy  steers   

Medium  heavy  steers   

Common    heavy  steers   

Choice  &  prime  light  steers  (1100  lb.  down).. 

Cood   light  Hleer8   

Medium  light  steers   

light  steers   

to  choice  butcher  heifers  

lo  choice  butcher  cows  

and  beef  bulls   

ii nd  cutters,  cows  and  holfers  

ItecrS  

to  choice  light  veals   

on  to  choice  heavy  vealB   

Common  to  choice  feeders  (1000  lb.  up).... 
Common  to  choice  feeders  (750 — 1000  lb.) 

Common  to  choice  Blocker  steora  

Common  to  choice  Blocker  cows  and  heifers. 
Hons— 

Top  of  Market  

Hulk  of  Hales   -  

Heavy  Cjfio  ib.  up)   — ~  

Medium  (200 — 260  II. h  i  

Light    (ISO — 200   lb.)   i.Mif  

LlKht  lights  (130 — 160  lbs.)  

Smooth  packing  sows  (260  lb.  up)........  

Rough  packing  sows  (200  lbs.  up)  ..  

Medium  to  choice  pigs  (130  lb.  down)  

Stock  pigs         •»••»»  j't  ....... .....i 


Denver. 


fi,?r,  0,  -,.:,{) 
5.75 <rt>  6.75 


7.40 
6.60 
6.60 
5.76 
4.26 
3.50 
4.00 


mI  I  u  n 
m  it 


r,  :.(tif 
5. Sofa) 

\.s:<fn 
■ton  Cm 
2.  '.It'll' 
L'.no'm 
.•(.mi  i.i1 

X  lilt',,  10.(111 

3.501*  8.00 

5.25(9  7.10 

5.00<rP  6.76 

•I. (KM*  6.60 


$  10.00 

9.000  9.90 
9.60$  9.76 
'J.Olifii  lil.nn 

:>  oo '.I'  !i.!» o 


Kansas 

7.40(9 
6.9001 
6.25G? 
7.90® 
7.25© 
6.85  if? 
6.00® 
4.75® 
4.35® 
3.26® 
2.76© 
3.25® 
6.00® 
3.00® 
6.75® 
5.66  ® 
4.76® 
3.75® 


City. 
9.00 
8.30 
7.50 
7.10 
8.90 
8.15 
7.4.0 
7.00 
7.35 
6.15 
6.25 
4.85 
4.00 
9.50 
7.75 
7.76 
7.76 
7.60 
6.26 

10,50 


Omaha, 
$8.00®  9.00 


8.25 
7.50 
7.00 
9.00 
8.25 
7.50 
7.00 


7.2  5  <it 
G.7r,  '.r 
6.25  ® 
8.00  fir 
7.25(n' 
6. 7  Sdi' 
6.25 '.i' 
4.75®  7.26 
4.25®  6.50 
:t.2.r.r,i' 

2.75® 
3.50® 
7.5(1 
5.0(1® 
6.75® 
C.50«i> 
6.00  W 
4.00  0 


5.25 

4.25 

4.25 

9.2 

7.7 

7.60 

7.60 

7.75 

6.00 


8.00®  8.60 
7.50®  8.00 
6.000  9.00 


9.65  lit  10.30 
9. BOH  10.50 
9.30 'n  10.50 
H  :.'..•',  '.1.25 
8.00®  8.75 

8.25  ©  ' 9.86 


$  10. If 

!i  l.'.Ti  10.00 
9.10®  9.86 
11.20  tit  1  0.00 

to '.,  io.  i 

y.25ru  10.00 
H  no  ft i  9.00 
7  50®  8.2 


9.60®  10.00 


declines  should  prove  short-lived,  and 
storage  operators  feel  that  they  are 
safe  in  taking  hold.  Receipts  of  dressed 
poultry  at  the  four  largest  cities  since 
January  1  have  been  43,848,000  pounds, 
compared  with  42,403,000  pounds  in  the 
same  period  of  last  year. 

Latest  Quotations:  Denver — Eggs, 
19@22.  Live  Poultry— Hens,  25c; 
springs,  38c;  roosters,  15c.  Geese,  30c. 
Ducks,  30@35c. 

Demand  for  Butter  Broadens. 
Although  the  supply  of  butter  at  Chi- 
cago, New  York,  Boston  and  Philadel- 
phia was  slightly  larger  than  in  the 
preceding  week,  and  considerably  larger 
than  the  corresponding  week  a  year 
ago,  consuming  demand  has  enlarged 
and  prices  advanced  at  all  four  points. 
Nor  was  the  improved  demand  confined 
to  the  large  cities,  but  seemed  to  be  gen- 
eral all  over  the  United  States.  The 
larger  manufacturers  report  an  increase 
in  the  make  of  butter,  but  many  cream- 
eries are  shipping  less  to  the  larger 
markets,  as  local  needs  are  taking  a 
large  share  of  the  product.  Receipts  at 
the  larger  markets  have  not  decreased 
but  the  small  increase  has  been  less 
than  the  increase  in  the  make  would 
lead  one  to  expect. 

Besides  absorbing  liberal  receipts  of 
fresh  butter,  large  quantities  are  being 
withdrawn  from  cold  storage  and  there 
is  a  possibility  that  the  remaining  sup- 
ply of  cold  storage  will  not  hold  out  un- 
til additional  increases  in  production 
are  large  enough  to  supply  the  entire 
trade  with  fresh  butter.  It  is  probable 
that  prices  have  advanced  nearly  the 
limit,  but  as  long  as  butter  disappears 
at  the  present  rate,  the  market  will  be 
on  fairly  solid  footing. 

Prices  for  92  score  fresh  butter  on 
March  18  were:  Chicago,  39c;  New 
York,  40c;  Boston,  40c;  Philadelphia, 
39%c. 

Potato  Shipments  Heavy. 

Potato  shipments  from  the  producing 
sections  were  heavy  again  last  week  and 
the  market  declined.  The  movement  is 
at  the  rate  of  about  5,000  cars  per  week. 
Total  shipments  for  the  season  have 
amounted  to  185,810  cars,  compared 
with  164,648  cars  to  the  same  date  last 
year.  A  few  cars  of  new  potatoes  are 
already  coming  forward  from  Florida. 
Northern  round  white  stock  is  quoted  at 
$1.40(5)1.47  per  hundred  pound  sack  f. 
o.  b.  shipping  points;  $1.65(5)1.75  in  the 
Chicago  carlot  market,  and  $1.90(5)2  at 
other  points. 

Bean  Market  Still  on  Up-Grade. 

The  general  trend  of  the  bean  market 
still  appears  to  be  upward.  Choice 
hand-picked  white  stock,  f.  o.  b.  Michi- 
gan shipping  points,  was  quoted  at 
$7.25  per  100  pounds  early  in  the  week, 
but  eased  slightly  to  $7@7.10  at  the 
close.  Red  Kidney  beans  were  quoted 
at  $8.  The  supply  is  being  well  cleaned 
up  and  reserves  are  not  expected  to  last 
through  June.  Consuming  demand  has 
been  good. 

Colorado  pintos  are  quoted  at  $6.25  to 
$6.50  per  100  pounds  f.  o.  b.  shipping 
points,  while  California  whites  ai'e  $6 
to  $7.25,  and  limas  $9  to  $10. 

Some  beans  are  still"  being  sold  for 
export,  although  it  is  certain  that  im- 
ports will  be  necessary  later  on  to  sup- 
ply the  trade. 

News  of  the  Farm  Bureaus. 

(Continued  from  Page  8.) 
change  was  held,  at  which  some  or  all  of 
the  commission  men  were  present,  and 
"Agreed  upon  and  adopted  a  policy  or 
common  plan  to  hamper,  obstruct  and 
prevent,  by  coercion  or  intimidation," 
the  order  buyers  and  dealers  from  mov- 
ing any  purchases  from  the  Farmers' 
Livestock  Commission  Comoany. 

The  hearing  will  be  held  either  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  or  his  accred- 
ited representative.  If  the  complaints 
are  sustained,  orders  to  "cease  and  de- 
sist" will  be  issued  which.  If  violated, 
will  subject  the  offenders  to  fine  and  fur- 
ther proceedings  in  United  States  Court. 
— o — 

National  Publicity  for  Yonr  County.— 

The  Chicago  office  has  made  arrange- 
ments for  the  distribution  of  farm  bu- 
reau stories  to  over  10,000  newspapers 
all  over  the  United  States.  There  Is  de- 
mand for  this  material  and  in  order  lo 
meet  the  demand,  the  newspapers  are 
anxious  to  get  first  hand  stories  from  the 
states.  Now  is  the  time  for  us  lo  cash 
In  o*t  this  opportunity.  "Long  Distance 
Co-Operatlon  has  been  sent  in  from  this 
i.i  li.-.  and  r.'a.hlv  approved;  other*  are  to 
follow.  The  Chicago  office  wants  at 
least  four  stories  a  month.  Write  up 
your  outstanding  farm  bureau  activity, 
or  outline  It.  giving  history,  results,  etc., 
and  send  In  to  this  office  regularly.  They 
demand  co-operative  marketing,  educa- 
tional and  county  accomplishments  now, 
wiih  pictures,  lie  sure  to  send  the  pic- 
tures. 

- "  — o — 

Novm  Letter  nUconiliuirtl. — Tt  has  been 

necessary  to  discontinue  the  O  \  >rado 
Farm  Hureau  News  Letter,  as  very  few 
counties  have  paid  In  any  dues  to  the 
State  office  for  1022.  In  lad,  all  activ- 
ities will  have  to  be  suspended  until 
some  of  the  outstanding  bills  can  be  paid. 


April  1,  1922. 
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Dairying  and  Hog  Raising 

All  letters  regarding  commercial  and  technical  features  of  dairy  farming 
and  hog  production  promptly  answered.  Address  all  communications  to 
Dairy  Department,  Western  Farm  Life,  Denver,  Colorado. 


Colorado  is  barely  able  to  supply  milk 
and  butter  for  its  own  people,  but  has 
the  pasture  and  feed  to  supply  three 
times  its  own  population.  The  San  fcuis 
valley  has  adopted  a  new  slogan  for  its 
farms,  "Twelve  Cows  and  Twenty 
Sows."  Think  what  it  would  mean  to 
any  country  if  every  farmer  would  milk 
twelve  cows  and  keep  twenty  brood 
sows  in  addition  to  his  regular  farming. 

Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware,  Connecticut,  New 
York,  New  Jersey  and  Maryland  import 
83  per  cent  of  their  butter.  These  eight 
states  have  a  population  of  thirty  mil- 
lion, or  nearly  one-third  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States.  They  get 
their  butter  or  a  large  part  of  it  from 
Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Kansas, 
Nebraska,  North  Dakota  and  South  Da- 
kota, the  seven  heaviest  creamery  but- 
ter producing  and  exporting  states. 
These  states  produce  enough  for  home 
consumption  and  a  large  part  of  the 
supply  required  by  these  heavy  consunv 
ing  states  of  the  east. 


Boy  Succeeds  With  Hogs. 

What  I  know  about  hog  raising  I 
have  learned  in  the  pig  club  work  and 
from  my  father,  who  is  a  Duroc  Jersey 
breeder.  I  want  to  learn  all  I  can  so 
that  when  I  am  grown  I  can  raise  hogs 
successfully  and  profitably.  I  have  only 
purebred  hogs,  as  I  think  it  pays  to 
raise  only  purebreds.  I  started  out  three 
years  ago  with  a  purebred  sow  pig  and 
sold  her  pigs  last  year  for  breeding 
purposes.  She  raised  seven  pigs,  three 
sows  and  four  boars.  I  sold  the  sows 
at  weaning  time  for  $10  a  piece  and  the 
boars  brought  me  from  $15  to  $25  each. 

This  year  my  sow  raised  eight  pigs, 
six  sows  and  two  boars.  I  sold  one  at 
market  price  because  she  was  not  quite 
up  to  standard  in  type.  My  father 
says'  "Don't  keep  any  for  breeding  that 
are  not  up  to  the  standard."  I  have  five 
dandy  sows  and  two  fine  boars.  I  will 
sell  the  boars,  but  will  keep  all  the  sows 
for  breeding  stock.  I  always  feed  my 
sows  well  before  she  farrows,  but  very 
lightly  at  farrowing  time  and  give  her 
extra  care,  so  that  the  pigs  will  not  be 
stunted.  It  does  not  pay  to  stunt  them. 
The  main  thing  is  to  feed  a  balanced  ra- 
tion "and  plenty  of  protein  feeds  to 
make  bone  and  muscle.  Plenty  of 
skimmed  milk  is  good  for  this,  but  if 
milk  cannot  be  obtained  they  should  be 
fed  tankage  along  with  the  other  feeds. 

I  think  it  is  best  if  the  hogs  can  run 
on  pasture,  but  if  they  can't  they  should 
be  fed  green  stuff  or  alfalfa  hay.  I 
think  it  pays  to  raise  two  litters  a  year, 
farrowed  in  March  and  September.  The 
pigs  can  be  sold  when  about  five  or  six 
months  old  and  should  be  of  good  size 
by  this  time  if  they  have  been  kept 
growing.  It  also  does  not  pay  to  stunt 
the  pigs  and  keep  them  till  they  are  a 
year  and  a  half  or  two  years  old  before 
selling  them,  when  they  could  be  put  on 
the  market  when  six  months  old. 

The  faster  a  hog  can  be  made  to  grow 
the  more  money  there  is  in  it.  I  keep 
a  record  of  all  feeds  my  hogs  eat  and 
know  just  what  it  costs  me  to  produce 
pork.  This  year,  I  produced  pork  cheap- 
er than  last  year. 

My  sow  farrowed  on  July  15  this  year 
and  I  began  my  record  May  1.  From 
that  time  until  December  15  I  had  pro- 
duced lr,072  pounds  of  pork  at  a  total 
cost  of  $19.83,  or  18  cents  a  pound,  in- 
cluding cost  of  grain,  hay,  pasture, 
milk,  etc.,  and  still  have  my  sow  and 
seven  pigs,  which  are  worth  quite  a  bit 
either  at  market  price  or  for  breeding 
stock. 

In  selecting  breeding  stock,  one 
should  be  very  careful  to  select  only  the 
best  pigs,  those  with  good  heavy  bone, 
not  weak  in  the  pasterns,  plenty  of  day- 
light beneath,  a  good  arched  back,  long 
roomy  body,  full  heart  girth,  smooth 
head  and  shoulders;  the  hams  should 
be  as  large  if  hot  larger  than  the  shoul- 
ders, as  the  hams  are  the  highest- 
pricefl  meat.  A  hog  should  have  fine 
smooth  hair  and  be  smoothly  built. 

Don't  keep  any  for  breeding  that  are 
not  up  to  the  standard.  In  this  way 
one  can  breed  up  a  fine  herd.  The  most 
economical  way  to  feed  hogs  is  with  a 
self-feeder  and  they  can  have  all  they 
want  without  wasting  any  feed.  They 
should  have  plenty  of  pure  water.  A 
neighbor  asked  me  the  other  day: 
"Don't  it  take  a  lot  of  feed  to  keep  the 


hogs  in  such  good  condition?"  If  you 
never  let  a  hog  or  pig  get  poor  and 
stunted  it  doesn't  take  much  to  keep 
them  in  good  shape  and  they  will  put 
dollars  in  your  pocket  by  growing  and 
growing  and  growing. 

A  number  of  people  ship  hogs  that 
are  a  year  and  a  half  old  that  do  not 
weigh  any  more  than  pigs  should  at  six 
months.  That  is  where  they  lose  money 
on  hogs. — Glen  Middagh,  Saguache 
county,  Colo. 


Dairy  Council  Report. 
A  report  showing  some  of  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  National  Dairy  Council  for 
1921  can  be  obtained  by  writing  the 
Council  office  at  910  S.  Michigan  Ave., 
Chicago.  The  object  of  this  organiza- 
tion is  to  promote  human  welfare  and 
national  efficiency  by  developing  the 
dairy  industry  and  increasing  the  con- 
sumption of  milk  and  its  products 
through  united  and  co-operative  effort. 
This  little  twelve-page  pamphlet  gives 
abundance  of  evidence  that  the  Council 
is  proving  itself  a  worthy  organization 
which  every  man  engaged  in  the  dairy 
industry  can  well  afford  to  support. 


Grinding  Grain  for  Milk  Cows. 
It  usually  pays  to  grind  grain  for 
milk  cows.  A  cow  giving  milk  must  be 
regarded  as  a  working  animal  and 
grinding  the  grain  saves  her  from  ex- 
pending any  of  her  own  energy  in  do- 
ing this  work.  In  tests  recently  made 
at  the  Iowa  experiment  station  it  was 
found  that  ground  corn  will  produce 
enough  more  milk  to  more  than  pay  for 
the  cost  of  grinding.  The  ground  corn 
produced  7  per  cent  more  milk  and  17 
per  cent  more  butterfat  than  ear  corn. 
Where  corn-and-cob  meal  was  compared 
with  corn  meal  it  was  found  that  the 
corn  meal  was  slightly  in  the  lead,  mak- 
ing a  2  per  cent  better  butterfat  produc- 
tion. 


Colorado  Accredited  Herds. 

Three  Colorado  herds  were  given  tu- 
berculin tests  under  the  Federal  supex-- 
vision  plan  in  January,  198  animals  be- 
ing tested,  with  fifteen  reactors.  There 
are  seventeen  herds  under  Federal  su- 
pervision in  the  state,  including  795  ani- 
mals. Four  herds  have  passed  the  first 
test.  There  is  at  present  only  one  herd 
in  the  state  on  the  fully  accredited  list. 
The  January  report  shows  thirty-one 
herds,  comprising  1,987  animals,  on  the 
waiting  list.  The  Federal  inspector  in 
charge  of  the  tuberculosis  eradication 
work  in  Colorado  is  Dr.  W.  E.  Howe, 
who  works  in  co-operation  with  Dr. 
Charles  G.  Lamb,  State  Veterinarian. 

Wisconsin  leads  in  number  of  accred- 
ited herds  with  1,455.  Wyoming  has 
1,606  herds  under  Federal  control,  1,350 
have  passed  the  first  test.  Thirty  herds 
were  tested  in  January.  Kansas  to  the 
east  has  299  herds  on  the  accredited  list 
and  152  herds  were  tested  in  January. 
There  are  12.157  accredited  herds  in  the 
United  States,  and  a  total  of  143,449 
under  supervision. 


Colorado  Milk  Cows  Rank  High. 

In  the  January  report  of  forty-four 
cow  testing  associations  in  the  western 
division,  the  herd  of  the  Green  Moun- 
tain Dairy,  Lamar,  Colo.,  ranks  fourth; 
Whowell  &  Polly's  herd  at  Johnstown, 
Colo.,  ninth,  and  Ward  Kemp's  herd,  at 
Denver,  Colo.,  sixteenth,  in  best  herd 
average  of  more  than  fifteen  cows. 

In  herds  of  fifteen  cows  and  under, 
the  herd  of  Marcus  Harper,  Boulder, 
Colo.,  ranks  first;  Ray  Gilbert's  at  La- 
mar, Colo.,  second;  Crowley  &  Let- 
ford's  herd,  Milliken,  tenth.  Ray  Gil- 
bert's herd  has  held  second  place  for 
three  consecutive  months. 

Colorado  holds  third  place  in  aver- 
age fat  produced  per  cow  in  the  nine 
western  states.    Utah  leads  this  month. 

Out  of  17,791  cows  tested  in  the  nine 
western  states,  Little  Pet,  grade  Hol- 
stein,  owned  by  C.  W.  Henry,  Johns- 
town, Colo.,  holds  first  place;  Leota 
Pontiac  De  Kol,  registered  Holstein, 
owned  by  the  Model  Dairy,  Holly,  Colo., 
third;  Mercedes,  Holstein,  owned  by 
John  Kramer,  Brighton,  Colo.,  nine- 
teenth; and  Ismay,  registered  Holstein, 
owned  by  Marcus  Harper,  Boulder, 
Colo.,  thirty-second.  Ismay  held  fif- 
teenth place  out  of  17,600  cows  last 
month. 


PRODUCTION.  °y  MIliK" 

Of  the  Average  Cow  in  the  United  States 
and  Dairy  Countries 
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Not  More  Cows— But 
Better  Cows 

Compare  the  average  yearly  milk  production  in  the  United 
States,  of  3,527  lbs.  per  cow,  with  that  of  other  countries 
shown  above.  You  will  see  at  a  glance  that  one  of  the 
greatest  means  of  increasing  dairy  profits  is  in  obtaining 
better  cows. 

The  cheapest  and  best  way  of  getting  better  cows  is  to 
raise  them.  Use  a  good  bull,  keep  the  best  calves  from  your 
best  cows  and  raise  them  on  De  Laval  skim-milk,  which  is  a 
splendid  feed  when  properly  fed.  In  this  way  you  can  im- 
prove your  herd  at  very  little  cost. 

A  De  Laval  Separator  is  valued  chiefly  because  it  separates 
cream — a  cash  crop — better,  quicker,  cheaper  and  without 
waste.  But  of  almost  equal  importance  is  the  skim-milk  it 
gives,  which  will  replace  your  present  cows  with  better  cows; 
or  as  Pren  Moore  of  the  University  of  Idaho  says,  "when 
fed  to  laying  hens  will  bring  you  as  much  money  as  the  orig- 
inal butter-fat ; "  while  it  is  without  equal  for  growing  pigs. 

Milk,  butter,  eggs,  poultry  and  pork,  the  best  paying  crops — 
a  De  Laval  helps  make  them  possible  and  more  profitable. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Company 


FREE!  Tt:«  little  booklet  tells 
yoo  bow  to  raise  6oe  cartes  on 
De  Laval  »eparated  alclm-milk. 
It  It  limpk  and  practical.  Seat 
tree  on  request  to  yoot  nearett 
De  Laral  office. 


New  York 
165  Broadway 


Chicago 
29  E.  Madison  Street 


San  Franciaco 
61  Beale  Street 


Sooner  or  later  you  will  use  a 

De  Laval 

Cream  Separator  and  Milker 


The  original  errata  teparatcr. 
Orer  2.500.000  ia  daily  aae; 
aboat  ai  many  as  all  the  rest 
combined.  Has  woa  1.091  rrand 
and  first  prizes  at  every  impor- 
tant exposition.  Skims  cleaner, 
turns  easier  and  lasts  looter  than 
any  other.  Tbe  world's  ataadata. 
Paya  (ot  itself.  Sold  on .  easy 
terms.  See  your  De  Laral  Arent 
ot  write  ior  information. 


Banks  Finance  Dairymen. 
There  is  no  better  credit  risk  than  a 
well  established  dairy  farmer.  Eighty 
head  of  milk  cows  and  a  registered  bull 
were  recently  distributed  at  Keenes- 
burg,  Colo.,  as  the  result  of  a  plan  for 
financing  the  purchase  of  dairy  cows 
for  farmers  of  that  section,  worked  out 
by  one  of  the  banks.  It  is  the  first  in- 
stallment of  500  head  of  Holsteins  to 
be  brought  in.  The  cows  are  being  pur- 
chased in  the  state,  many  of  them 
around  Denver.  They  are  being  allotted 
to  farmers  without  any  initial  cash  pay- 
ment. As  soon  as  they  reach  produc- 
tion a  portion  of  each  month's  cream 
check  is  to  be  applied  on  the  loan  at  the 
bank  under  a  long  time  payment  plan. 


Cow  Testing  Increases. 

Fifteen  years  ago  a  small  group  of 
farmers  in  Michigan  entered  upon  what 
many  of  them  probably  considered  a 
very  doubtful  experiment,  it  was  the 
organization  of  an  association  for  test- 
ing their  cows,  in  respect  to  how  much 
feed  they  ate  and  how  much  milk  they 
gave;  an  association  such  as  the  f aim- 
ers of  Denmark  had  originated  about 
ten  years  before,  and  which  various 
other  European  countries  had  copied. 

The  experiment  proved  a  success  and 
now  the  number  of  such  associations 
has  grown  from  one  to.  542.  It  is  no- 
table that  some  states  which  took  up 
the  idea  at  an  early  date  have  stuck  to 
the  movement  and  organized  more  and 
more  associations,  while  others  con- 
tinue with  only  a  few. 

The  lack  of  testers  during  the  war 
caused  a  setback  to  the  movement,  but 
recovery  from  this  has  taken  place,  and 
the  number  of  associations  in  the  coun- 
try is  now  much  larger  than  it  was  be- 
fore the  war. 
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95  Jhn&dcan. 

Upward  CREAM 

SEPARATOR 


On  trial.  Easy  running,  easilycleaned. 
Skims  warm  or  cold  milk.  Different 
from  picture  which  shows  larger  ca- 
pacity machines.  Get  our  plan  of  easy 

MONTHLY  PAYMENTS 

and  handsome  free  catalog.  Whether 
dairy  is  large  or  small,  write  today. 
AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 


Box  71 OO 


BainiM-idge,  N.  Y. 


FREE! 

SAMPLE 
TO  MAKE 


Advantages  of  Bull  Associations. 
The  herd  of  tomorrow  is  largely  a 
matter  of  the  herd  bull  used.  Poor  bulls 
decrease  production  and  good  ones  may 
double  or  even  treble  the  production  of 
the  future  herd.  Co-operation  in  the 
ownership  of  good  bulls  has  solved  the 
problem  of  the  ownership  of  really 
•high  class  bulls  for  a  good  many  dairy 
farmers.    This  is  done    through  the 


SOLUTION 


A  Better 
Coal  Tar  Dip 
and 
Ditiniectaat 


ia  a 

Haxdie 
Form 


I  Just  fill  out  and  mail 
I  the  coupon  below,  and 
I  we  will  send  you  a  sample 
I  cube  of  Tare — absolutely 
I  free  and  postpaid.  When  you 
|  get  it  dissolve  cube  in  a  gal- 
I  Ion  of  water  making  one  gal- 
lon of  the  strongest  and  best 
disinfectant  you  ever  used. 

TARX  # 

i  Solidified  Disinfectant 

(destroys  lice,  ticks  and  all 
I  vermin.    Will  not  freeze — 
I  keeps  indefinitely.  Makes  any 
strength  solution  you  need. 
I  Gives  you  more  for  your  money  as       \-  J* 
you  pay  nothing;  for  bet  ties,  barrels  djj^r  ^» 


I  or  cans.  No  freight  to  pay  or  factory  jf 
water.  No  leakage,  no  breakage.    -  ' 
I  Easily  shipped  anywhere.  Pot  op 
|  ia  5  lb.  packbire  divided  into  150 
eobes — enoogh  for  lfiC  galloaa 
of  strong  solution.  Ask  ycer 
dealer    for  Tan.  Write     >o  o 
for  free  book  and  money  sLJ 
[  ravin*  prices.  Agent*     Arf"  V  ■ 

\  Ian  CHerris!  tc 

asst.  23 
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WESTERN    FARM  LIFE 


April  1,  1922. 


8-Inch 

TensionShears 

The  Kind  That  Don't  Get  Dull 

I 

WILL  CUT  ANYTHING  FROM  WET  TISSUE 
TO  THE  HEAVIEST  CLOTH. 

This  high-grade  shear  is  equipped  with  a  spring 
tension  attachment  that  keeps  them  always  sharp, 
and  also  makes  it  possible  to  adjust  them  to  cut  any 
kind  of  material.  Every  housewife  will  appreciate 
this  feature  as  she  knows  how  annoying  it  is  to  try 
tc  cut  out  different  kinds  of  materials  with  a  dull 
pair  of  shears  that  cannot  be  adjusted.  These  shears 
are  made  of  the  best  carbon  steel,  which  insures 
strength,  and  an  "always  sharp"  keen  cutting  edge. 

a  pair  of  these  shears  given  absolutely 
FREE,  postage  paid,  with  a  three-year 
subscription  to  Western  Farm  Life. 
Subscription  may  be  new  or  renewal. 

We  have  only  a  few  of  these  Shears  left,  and  orders 
will  be  filled  as  received. 


Free 


USE  THIS  COUPON 

— — 

Western  Farm  Life,  Denver,  Colo.: 

Gentlemen — Enclosed  herewith  find 

$1.00  for  which  please  send^m^  }  WESTERN 
FARM  LIFE  for  three  years,  and  send  me, 
postage  paid,  the  8-inch  Tension  Shears. 


Name 


Post  Office   

It.  F.  O.   State. 


One  Man  Can  Move  300  to  800 Bushels  of  Grain  tin  Hour  With  the 

LIBERTY  GRAIN  BLOWER 

Elevate,  clean  and  grade  your  grain  in  one  operation.  A  powerful  fan 
does  all  the  work.  Only  one  moving'  part.  No  backets,  chains 
or  gears  to  get  oat  of  order.  No  inside  scooping  necessary.  One  man 
can  move  it.  Assembled  or  taken  down  in  five  minates.  Costs  only 
half  as  much  as  old  style  elevators.  Pays  for  itself  in  a  few  days. 
FRFFf  Send  name  today  for  FREE  Booklet  describing  the 
*  *vm-i*j*  Liberty  Grain  Klower  and  special  1922  price  offer. 
Midwest  Sled  Products  Co.. 411  American  Bank  BMo., Kansas  City, Mo. 


agency  of  a  co-operative  bull  associa- 
tion. Here  are  some  of  the  things  which 
such  an  association  can  do: 

Gives  you  an  exchange  of  three  or 
more  bulls  for  the  first  small  invest- 
ment. 

Offers  opportunity  to  try  bulls,  and 
retain  the  best. 

Makes  the  dairy  cattle  in  a  commun- 
ity uniform,  helps  to  sell  them  and  may 
also  assist  in  buying. 

Provides  good  purebred  bulls  for  the 
farmer  with  a  snrtall  herd. 

Is  useful  to  all  breeders  of  dairy 
stock,  but  most  useful  to  the  one  with 
so  few  cows  that  he,  alone,  cannot  af- 
ford to  buy  a  good  bull. 

Helps  the  ambitious  dairyman, 
strengthens  his  hopes,  and  arouses  his 
enthusiasm. 

Permanently  establishes  in  a  commu- 
nity one  breed  of  cattle,  and  a  system- 
atic means  of  continuous  dairy  herd  im- 
provement by  making  maximum  use  of 
prepotent  sires  and  by  reducing  losses 
caused  by  undesirable  bulls. 

A  bull  association  does  not  necessar- 
ily contribute  to  the  spread  of  abortion 
or  tuberculosis. 

When  you  want  a  bull  association, 
plan  a  block  with  your  neighboi-s — or 
be  a  whole  block  by  yourself  if  you 
have  no  neighbors) ;  then  go  to  your 
county  agent  and  arrange  for  two  or 
more  other  communities  to  form  blocks. 
When  they  have  become  interested,  call 
a  general  meeting  and  organize.  Get 
your  state  dary  extension  man  to  be 
present  at^Jhis  meeting  to  assist. 

Big  Cows  Give  More  Profit. 
Figures  collected  from  various  cow- 
testing  associations  throughout  the 
country  and  compiled  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  tend 
to  confirm  the:  previous  conclusions  of 
the  department  that  within  the  breeds, 
80  far  as  they  were  represented  by 
these  animals,  which  were  mostly 
grades,  the  larjfe  cows  are  Uv:  biggest 
producers  of  dairy  products  and  are 
also  the  most  profitable.  The  evidence 
seems  to  point  to  the  fact  that  in  the 
individual  farmer's  herd  it  will  be  found 
that  on  the  average  the  larger  cows  are 
more  profitable  than  the  smaller  ones, 
alfhoutch  there  are  some  indications 
thffl  may  not  hold  true  in  the  case 

i  di  of  native   cattle  containing 

)>i-c.t  blood, 
l  he  cows  whose  records  have  been 

by  the  department    have  been 


sorted  out  so  that  only  mature  animals 
were  used  for  these  comparisons,  thus 
eliminating  any  differences  that  might 
have  been  caused  by  the  immaturity  of 
some  cows.  * 

In  one  group  for  which  figures  have 
been  prepared  there  were  160  cows 
classified  as  small,  201  as  medium,  and 
129  as  large.  The  small  cows  averaged 
243  pounds  of  butterfat  a  year,  and 
made  an  income  over  the  cost  of  feed 
of  $77.39.  Those  of  medium  size  made 
289  pounds  of  butterfat  and  an  income 
over  feed  cost  of  $88.91.  The  large 
cows  produced  345  pounds  of  butterfat 
and  a  return  above  feed  cost  of  $105.74. 

In  another  group   there   were  461 


small  cows,  483  classed  as  medium,  and 
326  large.  Those  in  the  first  classifica- 
tion made  240  pounds  of  butterfat  on  an 
average  and  an  incoma  over  cost  of 
feed  of  $89.11.  The  mediums  made  278 
pounds  of  butterfat  and  an  income  over 
feed  cost  of  $108.29. 

These  tables  were  based  mostly  on 
figures  for  the  year  1916  to  1919,  inclu- 
sive, which  accounts  for  the  high  aver- 
age income  over  cost  of  feed. 


Safe  Farming  Practices. 

Every  fanner  should  make  his  living 
expenses  from  the  profits  of  the  dairy 
cow,  the  hen  and  trucking,  says  the 
committee  of  the  farm  bureau  of  Sa- 
guache county,  in  outlining  the  program 
to  be  recommended  for  the  coming  year 
on  the  farms  of  the  county.  Many  might 
go  even  farther  for  some  farmers  are 
so  situated  as  to  be  able  to  make  dairy- 
ing and  its  sidelines  their  main  sources 
of  revenue.  The  great  need  is  ready 
money  and  less  risk  by  not  having  the 
eggs  all  in  one  basket.  Diversifying  op- 
erations accomplishes  both  these  re- 
sults. 

The  program  adopted  by  this  county 
farmers'  organization  will  tend  to  bring 
about  stabilization.  Already  more  dairy 
cows  are  being  milked.  Interest  in 
poultry  production  is  on  the  increase. 
Farm  poultry  producers  are  learning 
how  to  cull  out  the  boarder  hens  and 
pullets.  Some  are  looking  into  the  mat- 
ter of  growing  some  head  lettuce  on  the 
side  where  conditions  as  to  production 
and  markets  are  favorable.  Increasing 
pork  production  as  a  means  of  getting 
the  most  out  of  the  skim  milk  which  is 
a  by-product  in  dairy  farming,  is  ap- 
pealing to  some.  The  introduction  of 
nearly  fifty  milk  producing  cows  into 
this  Western  Slope  county  and  six  pure 
bred  Holstein  and  Shorthorn  bulls  of 
milking  strains,  is  a  progressive  step 
in  the  agriculture  of  the  county.  Where 
cows  are  milked,  running  expenses  will 
be  met  and  profits  from  crops  will  be 
clear. 


Why 


Not  Grow  Certified  Seed 
Potatoes  This  Year? 

(Continued  from  Page  3.) 

year  of  certification  in  Colorado,  of 
which  forty  passed  and  received  the 
state  certificates.  All  surplus  seed  was 
sold  at  an  advance  of  100  per  cent  over 
prices  for  table  stock. 

More  Seed  Growers  Needed, 

Colorado  has  a  climate  like  that 
of  the  natuial  home  of  the  potato, 
and  it  is  beginning  to  be  recog 
nized  that  seed  stock  grown  under 
Colorado  conditions  has  vigor  and  vital 
ity  not  found  in  stock  grown  in  many  of 
the  commercial  producing  sections.  It 
is  a  line  of  potato  growing  with  big  pos- 
sibilities. It  requires  a  great  deal  more 
care  and  watchfulness  to  grow  seed  po- 
tatoes than  to  grow  table  stock. 

The  seed  potato  grower  should  take 
his  job  seriously  and  obtain  and  study 


IN  THE  NEXT  ISSUE 

Colorado  Farmers  Feeding 
Cattle  Under  Contract 

THIS  is  a  proposition  that  has  been  a  money-maker  for  many  farmers  this 
winter.  In  the  next  issue,  April  15,  Mr.  Wheeler,  Associate  Editor  of 
Western  Farm  Life  will  discuss  this  feeding  proposition  in  a  painstaking 
and  exhaustive  manner.  The  article  will  contain  full  information  as  to  the 
conditions  of  the  contract  between  the  cattle  owner,  and  the  farmer,  and 
the  experiences  and  results  that  some  of  our  Colorado  farmers  have  had 
with  this  manner  of  feeding,  the  past  winter.  Every  stockman  and  farmer 
will  wish  to  read  this  article  carefully.   Watch  for  it  in  the  April  15  issue. 

Special  Features  in  Current  Number 

Farm  and 


Why  Not  Grow  Certified  Seed  Pota- 
toes This  Year? 

Essential  Principles  of  Co-Opera- 
tivc  Marketing. 

Good  Garden  Saves  Money  and 
Keeps  Doctor  Away. 

Measures  to  Better  Finance  Farm 
and  Ranch  Operations. 

Farmers'  Service  Bureau. 


Market    Outlook  for 

Ranch  Products. 
A  Successful  Co-Operative  Business 
Making  the  Farm  Orchard  Pay. 
The  Rural  Household. 
Profitable  Farm  Poultry. 
Trees    and    Shrubs  '  Adapted  to 
Southeastern  Colorado. 


The  above  articles  cost  you,  as  a  subscriber,  less  than  2c.  In  addition, 
you  have  a  wealth  of  other  short  articles  and  stories  thrown  in  for  good 
measure.  This  issue  is  a  real  bargain,  isn't  it?  Is  there  anything  that  you 
are  buying  for  your  farm  or  ranch  that  gives  you  so  much  for  so  little 
money?  One  idea  from  Western  Farm  Life,  properly  applied,  may  make 
you  more  money  than  the  magazine  would  cost  you  for  a  lifetime. 

Will  you  do  this:  After  you  are  through  with  this  copy,  hand  it  to  a 
neighbor  and  tell  nim  what  a  good  magazine  it  is.  Tell  him  that  it  is  a 
real  bargain  at  the  present  subscription  price  of  three  years  for  one  dollar. 
You  may  be  pleased  to  know  that  every  day  brings  us  subscriptions  as  a 
result  of  subscribers  passing  their  magazines  along  to  neighbors.  Join 
the  boosters  for  Western  Farm  Life  and  we  will  repay  you  by  making  it 
a  bigger  and  better  magazine  for  you  aa  the  months  roll  by. 


all  the  bulletins  on  the  subject  from  his 
experiment  station,  from  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
other  sources  of  fnformation.  Growers 
who  are  not  willing  to  go  to  this  extra 
trouble  should  not  attempt  to  grow  seed 
stock.  The  best  and  most  skilled  grow- 
ers will  eventually  become  the  growers 
of  seed  and  the  reputations  they  build 
up  for  honesty  and  integrity  will  re- 
quire all  their  skill  to  maintain.  There 
is  yet  room  for  many  more  in  this  in- 
ner; circle  of  potato  growers  if  they  are 
willing  to  pay  the  price.  And  they  need 
not  fear  that  their  efforts  will  fail  of 
reward.  We  are  in  great  need  of  a 
group  of  highly  specialized  men  in  this 
business — men  whose  vision  clearly  dis- 
tinguishes between  growing  seed  pota- 
toes and  merely  growing  potatoes  to  be 
sold  for  seed. 


Grange  Legislative  Leaflet. 

It  is  evident  that  the  National  Grange 
does  not  believe  legislation  can  remedy 
all  the  troubles  of  agriculture  and  other 
industries.  A  legislative  booklet  has 
just  been  printed  by  the  Washington 
office  of  the  Grange  and  placed  in  the 
hands  of  every  member  of  Congress. 
Upon  its  cover  page  appears  the  fol- 
lowing statement  by  Sherman  J.  Lowell, 
Master  of  the  National  Grange: 

"The  present  need  of  this  country  is 
not  more  laws,  but  an  honest  enforce- 
ment of  what  we  have.  As  a  great  mil- 
itant body  of  law-abiding  people,  the 
Grange  has  always  stood  for  orderly 
government,  and  in  its  own  member- 
ship it  has  been  a  fine  exemplification 
of  the  great  American  truth  that  "Obe- 
dience to  Law  is  Liberty.'  Laxity  in  law 
enforcement  wherever  indulged  threat- 
ens destruction  and  should  immediately 
command  the  effective  rebuke  of  every 
true  citizen." 

Speaking  of  the  Grange  itself,  the 
booklet  says: 

"Through  the  fifty-five  years  of  con- 
tinuous activity  and  experience  the 
Grange  has  developed  a  safe  but  ag- 
gressive leadership  of  real  farmers,  who 
do  not  seek  to  mislead  others,  who  serve 
the  interests  of  the  real  farmers,  and 
who  cannot  themselves  be  easily  mis- 
led. Under  this  leadership  the  Grange 
has  accomplished  a  program  of  strong, 
fundamentally  correct  and  practical  re- 
forms,-which  justifies  the  faith  of  the 
entire  membership  of  this  leadership, 
and  entitles  it  to  the  confidence  of  all 
patriotic  citizens." 

The  Washington  office  was  estab- 
lished January  4,  1919,  and  T.  C.  Atke- 
son  placed  in  charge.  One  of  tbe  reso- 
lutions under  which  it  operates  reads 
as  follows:  "Said  headquarters  may, 
and  in  our  judgment  should,  co-operate 
with  other  farmers'  organizations  in 
support  of  such  policies  or  measures  as 
may  be  mutually  agreed  upon."  Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Atkeson  progress  must  come 
from  personal  initiative,  emulation  and 
human  aspirations  for  better  things. 
Our  people  should  not  expect  the  gov- 
ernment to  do  for  them  what  they 
should  do  for  themselves. 

We  do  not  have  space  to  quote  at 
length  from  this  Grange  booklet,  but 
would  urge  that  every  person  interested 
in  the  Grange  program  write  to  the" 
Washington  office  of  the  National 
Grange  for  a  copy.  A.  few  copies  are 
available  for  general  distribution. 


Elbert  County  Shorthorn  Sale. 

The  members  of  the  Elbert  County 
Shorthorn  Breeders'  Association  will 
hold  their  fourth  semi-annual  sale  at 
their  sales  pavilion,  Elbert,  Colo.,  on 
Wednesday,  April  26.  At  this  sale  they 
will  offer  25  registered  bulls  and  15 
registered  females.  The  entire  offering 
of  this  sale  has  been  passed  on  by  a 
competent  committee,,  and  the  very 
highest  quality  can  be  depended  upon. 
Fanners  and  stockmen  who  will  be  in 
need  of  Shorthorn  breeding  stock  this 
spring,  will  do  well  to  plan  to  attend 
this  sale.  For  full  particulars  see  spe- 
cial announcement  in  this  issue,  or 
write  Dewey  Carnahan,  secretary,  El- 
bert, Colo. 


A  cow  owned  by  Spencer  Penrose 
leads  the  Colorado  Holsteins  in  the  aged 
cow  class  of  the  305-day  A.  R.  O.  divis- 
ion. This  cow  completed  her  305-day 
period  in  the  advanced  registry  work 
with  14,091.1  pounds  of  milk  and  530.42 
pounds  of  butterfat  and  an  average  test 
of  8.76.  In  the  senior  3-year-olds  the 
state  leader  is  a  heifer  owned  by  the 
American  Poet  Sugar  company,  produ 
cing  19,642.!)  pounds  of  milk  and  577.86 
pounds  of  fat.  This  is  from  informa- 
tion compiled  up  tc  February  25  by  the 
superintendent  of  advanced  registry  of 
the  National  Holstein  association. 
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PRIZE  WINNERS 

Shorthorns,  Herefords,  Guernseys,  Hol- 
steins,  Jerseys,  Poland  Chinas,  Duroc 
Jerseys,  Including  Grand  Cham- 
pion Poland  China  Boar. 

Colorado  Agricultural  College,  Ft.  Collins,  Colo. 


Buy  Your  -Foundation  Now 

in  Purebred  Livestock  from  a  big  organiza- 
tion that  spares  no  money  to  buy  the  best 
and  specializes  on  purebred  registered 


Herefords 
Holsteins 


Percherons 
Duroc-Jerseys 


Breeding  stock  of  all  ages  for  Bale. 
„     Individual  or  carload  lots. 

MYRON  STRATTON  HOME  FARMS, 

James  J.  Uauld,  Supt.  COLORADO  SPRINGS,  COLO. 


General  B. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS. 


PRIZES 

TAKEN  BY  THE 

WYLDEMERE  FARM 
Milking  Shorthorn 
Herd 

AT  THE  WESTERN  STOCK  SHOW, 
DENVER,  1922. 

2nd  Prize  Royal  Glenside  Aged  BulL 

1st  Prize  Calf  Herd  "V 

1st  Prize  Get  of  Sire  I    The  Get  of 

1st  Prize  Young  Herd  f  Royal  Glenside 

1st  Prize  Produce  of  Kam...y 

1st  Prize  Yearling  Bull  "> 

1st  Junior  Champion   I     The  Get  of 

1st  Reserve  Grand  Champion.  .  >        .  „.„    .  . 
1st  Prize  Junior  Bull  Calf  .  [  Royal  Glenside 
1st  Prize  Senior  Bull  Calf.  .  .  J 

1st  Prize  Senior  Heifer  Calf., 

1st  Junior  Champion  Female. 

1st  Grand  Champion  Female. 

2nd  Prize  Two- Year-Old  Heifer. 

4th  Prize  Two-Year-Old  Heifer. 

4th  Prize  Senior  Yearling  Heifer. 

2nd  Prize  Junior  Yearling  Herfer. 

3rd  Prize  Junior  Yearling  Heifer. 

4th  Prize  Junior  Heifer  Calf. 

J.  B.  BENEDICT 

Owner  and  Breeder. 
Littleton,  Colorado. 

JOE  GOETZFRIED,  Herdsman. 

NOTHING  FOR  SALE  AT  PRESENT. 


Shorthorns  That  Milk 

ARE  MONEY  MAKERS. 


A  herd  that  will  give 
you   a   good  monthly 
cash   income  is  whut 
you  will  need  in  the 
future.     One    of  our 
young  bulls  from  a  Record 
of  Merit  cow  can  develop 
your  herd  into  a  dual-pur- 
pose paying  proposition. 

\Ve  know  the  war  is  over 
and  have  bulls  for  sale  at 
prices  that  you  farmers  and  ranchmen  can 
afford  to  buy.  Write  for  our  bargain  list  and 
easy  payment  plan. 

We  also  have  several  young  bulls  for  sale, 
priced  to  sell. 

THE  PINE  VALLEY 
DAIRY  &  FARMS  CO. 

Seeley  G.  Rose,  Mgr.   Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 


Bates  Shorthorns 


are  the  foundation  blood 
Shorthorns.     We  have  them. 


<  true  Milking 
A  few  hulls  for 


THE  CARPENTER  CATTLE  CO. 

GREELEY,  COLORADO 


Buy  MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

from  the  oldest  established  herd  in  the  state. 

We  can  supply  your  needs  in  bulls  of  beef 
type  either  horned  or  polled  Shorthorns. 

Write  Superintendent  for  folder  on  breeding 
and  prices. 

State  Industrial  School, 

Golden,  Colo. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

All  Cows  in  Milk  Officially  Tested. 

Service  bulls  of  World's  Record  breeding. 
Both  males  and  females  for  sale.  Personal  in- 
»p»  IWn  invited.  Send  for  Illustrated  Booklet. 

THE  BONVUE  FARMS  C9„ 

Stockyards,  Denver,  Colo. 


If  in  need  of  advice,  ask  Western 
Farm  Life  Service  Bureau. 


HOLSTEINS. 


Only  One  Bull  Left 

Just  one  bull  of  serviceable  age  is  left  for 
sale  in  our  herd.  His  dam  made  15  pounds  of 
butter  as  a  yearling  and  will  be  tested  for 
year's  work  this  fall.  She  is  a  wonderful 
milker  and  the  daughter  of  a  4-year-old  with 
a  year  record  of  25,208  pounds  of  milk  and 
878  pounds  of  butter,  while  the  granddam  of 
the  bull's  dam  milked  108  pounds  of  milk  in 
one  day  and  3,100  in  80  days.  Two  direct 
generations  of  100  pound  cows  back  of  him. 
He  is  a  good  individual,  mostly  white,  and 
sired  by  Denver  Sir  Segis,  a  30-pound  son  of 
our  senior  herd  sire,  Johan  Duchess  De  Kol 
Lad.  What  will  this  bull  be  worth  to  some 
good  breeder?  ' 

Sanborn  Meadows  Holsteins. 
MRS.  R.  G.  DOUGLAS, 
Rush  P.  O.,  Colo. 


4  Registered  Holstein  Bulls 

FOR  SALE: — One  3-y  ar-old;  three  2- 
year  olds.  Three  arc  direct  descend- 
ants of  Pontiac  Korndyke  25982,  and 
the  fourth  carries  Dirkie,  DeKol,  Aag- 
gie  and  Nemea  strains,  for  further 
information  address 

THE  NILES  FARMS, 

700  Kittredge  III  dp.        Denver,  Colo. 


We  have  bred  hundreds  of  prize-winning  and 
high-producing  Holstein  cows,  including 


Tilly  Alcartra 

We  can  supply  you  with  that  same  line  of 
breeding.  Write 

McKAY  BROS.,  Caddoa,  Colo. 


WALLIE  FARM  REGISTERED  HOLSTEfNS, 
4800  S.  Penn,  Denver.      W.  G.  Foster,  Owner 

Home  'of  "Colorado  Count,"  whose  29  sisters 
broke  140  world's  records. 

Bulls  of  Serviceable  Age  for  Sale 

Excellent  individuals.  World's  record  blood. 
Terms  to  responsible  buyers.  Wallie  Farm 
hulls  are  guaranteed. 


PRODUCTION 


We  offer  you  a  wonderful  amount 
of  these  Holstein  qualities — and  from 
a  clean  herd.  Bull  calves  from  fine 
record  dams.  Pahgre  Valley  Ranch, 
Loesch  Bros.,  Montrose,  Colo. 


BREEDING 


Buy  a  Calf  Out  of  This  Herd 

Twenty  cows  in  this  herd  on  an  official 
seven-day  test  averaged  440.13  lbs.  of  milk 
and  20.19  lbs.  of  butter. 

COLORADO  STATE  HOME, 


2305  S.  Wash.  St. 


Denver,  Colo. 


D'ARCY  HOLSTEINS 

Have  made  good  at  home  and  they  will  do 
the  same  for  you.  A  few  choice  calves  can  be 
purc  hased  now  at  a  price  that  can't  help  but 
make  you  money.  Write 

NORMAN  R.  D'ARCY 
Parker,  Colo. 


GREAT  BARGAINS,  960  HEAD  HEREFORDS, 
SHORTHORNS.   ABERDEEN  ANGUS 

1,  2,  3,  4  and  5  years  old.  Cows,  heifers  and 
balls.  Prices  $75  to  $120  and  up.  360 
Percheron  and  Belgian  horses,  stallions,  mares 
and  colts,  1  to  0  years  old.  Prices  $125  and 
up  per  head.  One  head  or  a  oarlot.  Breeding 
guarantees  with  each.  Registered  pedigrees  by 
mail.  Stock  on  twenty  farms  in  Iowa  and 
Illinois.  Write  for  circular  and  particulars. 
Address  ILLINOIS  HORSE  &  CATTLE  CO., 
Good  Block,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


The  Elbert  County  Shorthorn  Breeders'  Association 

WILL  HOLD  THEIR  FOURTH  .SEMI  ANNUAL  SALE  OF  SHORTHORNS  IN 
THEIR  SALE  PAVILION  AT  ELBERT,  COLORADO, 

Wednesday,  April  26,  1922 

25  Bulls  40  Head  15  Females 

This  is  one  of  the  beat  offering*  that  the  iation  ha*  nude.    Every  aajtiml  baa  been 

passed  on  by  a  competent  committer.  The  cattle  buaineiia  la  rapidly  i-oniing  back.  The 
packers,  farmers  and  feeders  are  dnnutidlne;  better  cattle,  and  this  is  vour  opportunity  to  im- 
prove your  herd.  DEV.£Y  CARKAHAN,  SacrtUry- 


C.  A.  Melburn,  President 

Auctioneers— COLS 


A.  Q.  CORNFORTH,  Chairman  Sale  Com. 

W.HOS  A   WATSON,  and  MARRIOTT. 


HA  N  I'SHIKK  lUKiH. 


FOUR  YEARS  THE  BEST 


The  International  Llvestoek  Show  it  the  test 
of  hog  producing  power.  Hampshiret  have  won 
the  grand  championship  in  this,  test  .four  years 
In  succession— 1918,  1919,  1920,  1921 — In 
the  hands  of  average  farmers.  No  experts  needed 
to  make  Hampshire*  win. 

Hampshirea  are  the  greatest  of  all  forage 
hogR,  making  the  highest-priced  pork  out  of  the 
cheapest  feeds  on  the  farm.  Active,  vigorous  and 
healthy,  they  raise  exceptionally  large  litters. 
At  the  International  they  have  shown,  almost 
without  exception,  the  heaviest  spring  pigs  of 
any  breed,  carrying  always  the  heavy,  high  kill- 
ing, lean  meat  type.  For  free  Hampshire  in- 
formation and  for  names  of  breedera  in  your 
neighborhood,  address 


Meat  Type  Hampshire* 


Amer.  Hampshire  Swine  Record  Ass'n,  E.  C.  Stone,  Secy.,  Dep.  7,  Peoria,  111. 


SIIOItTHOIt \s. 


Sam  Ball  Shorthorns 

Are  the  big  hardy  kind  that  make  good  under 
the  most  trying  range  conditions.  At  the  head 
of  the  herd  is 


Big 
Sandy 


From  this  herd  came  t'ufjBri  s  of  the  grand 
champion  carlot  steers  at  the  194!0,  1921  Na- 
tional Western.  TWENTY  BULLS,  2,  3  AND 
4  YEARS  OLD,  THAT  WE  WILL  SACRIFICE 
IF  TAKEN  AT  ONCE. 

SAMUEL  BALL,      WRAY,  COLO. 


Where  the 
Profit  Is 


A  1,250-pound  steer 
selling  for  10c  per  pound 
brings  $125,  while  a 
1,500-pound  steer  at  the 
same  price  per  pound 
brings  $150.  There  is  a 
difference  of  $25,  which 
may  represent  the  only 
profit  there  is  to  the  feeder.  Shorthorns  have 
this  advantage  of  extra  weight  combined  with 
quality.  American  Shorthorn  Breeders'  Asso- 
ciation, 13  Dexter  Park  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 


SUNNYSIDE  ROBERT 

SHORTHORNS 

We  have  for  sale  cows,  and  cows  with  calves 
by  side,  and  heifers.  Scotch  and  Scotch  tops. 
A  few  choice  bulls  left.  We  make  'em  make 
good.     Write  us. 

GLEASON  &  BLAZER,  Kiowa,  Colo 


SHORTHORN  BULL  FOR  SALE. 
ADVOCATES  URR,  roan,  calved  Sept.,  1919. 
Bred  by  H.  F.  Harmon.  Sire,  Imp.  Advocates 
Model  647679.  Dam,  Miiid  Marian  138015; 
sire,  -Gladstone  239313.  Dam,  Merry  Maid 
'2d  2952K;  dam,  Nonpareil  Victor  2d  258255. 
Dam,  Merry  Maid  7 2d;  sire,  March  Knight 
188105.  Dam,  Imp.  Winsome  Maid;  sire, 
Marchison  192330. 

H.  F.  HARMON,  BOULDER,  COLO. 


SHADELAND  STOCK  FARM 

BREEDERS  OF 

SHORTHORN  CATTLE 

Herd  headed  by  Maxwalton  Rustler,  a  grand- 
son of  Avondale. 

Chester  White  hogs  of  best  breeding  stock 
for  sale.  Also  Ringlet  Barred  Rock  eggs  for 
hatching.  G.  W.  BALL  &  SONS,  Pierce,  Colo. 


GUERNSEYS. 


GUERNSEYS 

Sired  by  the  Grand 
Champion  bull  at  the 
1921  National  Western 
and  State  Fair,  both 
male  and  female,  are  for 
6ale.  Write 

H.  D.  PARKER 

GREELEY.  COLO. 


WHEN  WRITING 

LIVESTOCK  ADVERTISERS 

PLEASE  MENTION 

WESTERN  FARM  LIFE. 

(Both  Publisher  and  Advertiser  Will 
Appreciate  It.) 


PUREBRED 

Hamp- 
shires 

by  Grand  Cham- 
pion sires  and 
dams.  Breeding 
stock  for  sale. 


DeKalb 


ig  160th. 


C.  S.  BRATT  &  SON,  ARAPAHOE,  NEB. 


POLAND  CHINAS. 


Mather's  Big -Type  Polands 

sold  to  breeders  in  four  Htates  this  year  are 
giving  satisfaction. 
BUY  WEANLING  PIGS 
at  prices  that  will  surprise  yon. 

C.  J.  Mather,  Longmont.  Colo. 


CHOICE  BIG-TYPE 

Poland  China  Pigs 

Cither  sex.  sired  by  F.  B's  Long  Bob. 
...WHITE  LEGHORN  EGGS.  $2.00  per 
setting,  $7.00  per  100. 

F.  B.  MORGER,  FOWLER,  COLO. 


Maple  Shade  Farm  Polands 

UKAXLIM.S    \T  EACH. 

Pairs  and  trios  not  akin.  Sires:  Peter  The 
Giant,  Peter  the  First,  X.  C.  Ranger.  Dams: 
By  Buster  of  the  Clan,  Liberator,  Emancipator, 
Ott's  Ciant.  Long  Joe. — Bred  Gilts  Immune, 
Registered.  F.  O.  B.  Sarcoxie,  Mo. 
W.  W.  PELSTTE,  Carthage,  Mo.  Rt.  3. 


SPRING  BOARS 

Just  a  few  real  herd  headers  left  ready  to 
go  at  pre-war  prices.  Used  with  grade  sows 
even,  they  wUl  more  than  pay  for  themselves 
on  the  first  crop  of  pigs.  Write  today. 

C.  C.  Boyd,  Yuma,  Colo. 
Livestock  Auctioneer  and  Duroc  Breeder. 


DfROCS. 


IlTTD  APC  Gilts  bred  to  mv  champion 
UUKUVrU  June  Pigs  fro* 

w  « m  -v  w  mv  gTeat  yearling  "Gold- 
en Chief"  and  a  daughter  of  the  World's  Grand 
Champion,  Great  Orion  Sensation,  can  be  seen 
at  the  Stock  Show. 

J.  W.  Brauer, 

Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 


22  Lorraine  St., 


HEREFORDS. 


THE  MARKET  LOOKS  PROMISING. 
RESTOCK  SOW  WITH 

HEREFORDS 

*  Some  choice  heifer  calves  and  a  few  bulls 
of  Beau  Santos  and  Bright  Stamraj  breeding; 
are  for  sale. 

J.  D.  Craighead,  La  Junta.  Colo. 


D.  S.  Polled  Herefords 

Cows  from  Polled  Plato,  herd  headed  by 
POLLED  SUCCESS  A  3rd.  Young  bvlls  and 
heifers  for  sale. 

Smith  Livestock  Co. 

CHIV1NGT0N,  COLO. 


((rpHE  Quality  of  stock  offered 
I    liy  "Western  Farm  Life  ad- 

vertiscrs  is  grood.  and  the  low 
prices  make  this  an  exceptionally 
good  timt'  to  buy. — Write  adver- 
tisers for  prict-s  and  terms." 

— Livestock  Fieldman. 
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U.  S.  Army  Wool  Blankets 

Regular  O.  D.  Khaki  Color,  All-Wool 
A  $10.00  Blanket 


arrival 

Order 
No. 
3200 


The  most  sensational  bargain  yet  to  army  goods. 
Guaranteed  perfect  condition  Khaki  color  O.  D. 
all  wool  U.  S.  army  blankets,  all  full  size  66x84. 
Send  in  your  orders  at  once.  Be  sure  you  get 
several  at  this  big  bargain  price. 


Dark 
Brown 
Color 


MEN'S  WORK  SHOE 

Sizes  6  to  11 
Order  No.  186 

$1.98 

plus  postage  on 
arrival 

A  sturdy  work  shoe 
with    heavy,  long 
wearing  upper  stock, 
double    leather  in- 
soles and  guaranteed 
counters.     Made  es- 
pecially for  the  mod- 
farmer,  with  up- 
tanned  to  resist 
acids.  Guaran- 
teed   to  please 
or  your  money 
back.  Don't 
send   one  cent. 
Pay  postman 
when    you  get 
the  shoes. 


DRESS  SHOE  BARGAIN! 


Order  No.  807 

$1.98 

Plus  postage  on  arrival 
Sizes  6  to  1 1 


Truly  a  wonderful  bar- 
gain in   a  man's  dres3 
shoe.     Not  even  beforo 
the  war  was  it  possihlc 
to  equal  this  wonderful 
shoe  at  $1.88.  They  were 
made    for    export  but 
could  not  bo  shipped  on 
account  of 
exchange  rate 
and    are  now 
sold    at  half 
their  value. 
Order  at  once 
and  get  in  on 
this   big  bar- 
gain I 


Genuine  Kid  Comfort  Oxford 

Order  No.  1212 


$1.85 

plus  postage  on 
arrival 

Sizes  3  to  9 


We  challenge 
all  competi- 
tion on  this 
number.  A  genuine  kid  comfort  oxford  made 
with  low  heel  and  a  wide  roomy  toe.  Order  now  I 
These  oxfords  will  go  quickly  at  this  greatly  re- 
duced price. 

Outing  Shoe  Sensation! 

Men's  Sizes.  C  to  12 
No.  102 

$1.88 

plus  postage  on  arrival 
Bey's  Sizes  I  to  5'/z 
No.  314 


plus  pottage  on  arrival 
Boys'  Sizes.  9  to  l3'/2 
No.  3IS 


A  won- 
derful 
bargain. 

Mi  ii'h  or 
boys'  outing 
pattern 
made  with 
tough  raiileakln 
•joze  uppen*.  com- 
fortable   and  wear 
Iron.  You  will  never 
And      trigger  bargnlns. 
Order  these   at  once. 


FOR  THE  KIDDIES 


$1.25 

Plus  postage  on  arrival 
Sires  3  te  I.     Order  No.  4(0 

huvn  would  lie  a  bnr- 
n  at  $2.  They  aro  soft 
leather  and  have  a 
llilv  durable  sole.  Will 
<  the  children  a  .»r- 
ilng  amount  of  wear. 


Factom  Loss  sale 

'  Quality  Merchandise  Offered Direct 
to  the  Public  atari  Enormous  Savings 

Don't  Send  A  Single  Pennu 

Carloads  of  the  country's  best  merchandise — all  to  go  at  less 
than  cost  to  manufacture  in  this  great  sale !  Huge  volume  pur- 
chases have  made  these  prices  possible.  Some  of  these  goods 
were  made  for  the  government,  and  released  at  an  enormous 
loss.  Others  were  made  for  export  and  refused  because  of  the 
exchange  rate.  Others  were  sacrificed  by  factories  that  needed 
spot  cash.  All  are  made  of  best  quality  materials.  Every  item 
is  a  big  bargain  and  priced  for  immediate  clearance.  You  do  not 
take  the  slightest  risk  in  ordering  as  we  guarantee  to  refund 
every  penny  if  you  are  not  satisfied.  Don't  send  a  penny  with 
your  order.  Just  pay  postman  when  goods  arrive.  But  order 
now !  These  bargains  will  not  last  long  at  our  rock  bottom  prices. 


BALL  STRAP  OXFORD 


s  postage  on  arrival 
Order  No.  1208 
2Yz  to  8 


The  very  latest  and  most  attractive  style  in 
lowcuts  offered  this  year.  A  beautiful  Havana 
brown  color  in  ball  strap  design,  medallion  tip 
and  rubber  beeL    A  startling  value  at  $2.49. 


LADD3S'  JULIET 


$1.78 

Plus  postage  on  arrival 


SIZES  3  TO  8 
Order  No.  239 


Ladies  fine  kid-finished  house  shoes  with  rubber 
heels  and  flexible  soles.  Don't  fail  to  get  in  on 
Una  big  bargain  at  only  $1.78.    Your  money  back 

if  not  satisfied. 


HIP  BOOTS 

$2.69 

pins  postage  on  arrival 
Sizes  6  to  12 
Order  No.  173 

Absolute  first  quality 
hip  boots  at  less  than 
cost  to  manufacture. 
Order  at  once  while  we 
still  have  them  in  stock. 


Ladies'  English  Walking  Boot 

Half  price  while  they  last. 
Black  color  No.  923 

$1.98 


plus  postage  on  arrival 
Sizes  2>/i  to  8. 
Same  shoe  In  dark  brown. 
No.  928 

plus  postage 
on  arrival 


$2.49 


Here  wo  beat  every  bargain 
price  ever  offered,  even  before 
the  war.     Think  of  itl  A 
ladies'  boot  at  $1.98.   And  it 
Is  a  strongly  made  boot  with 
lots  of  wear  in  every  pair. 
Only    a    limited  quantity. 
When  these  are  gone  we 
can  get  no  more  at 
this  price.  Order 
yours  at   once  at 
$1.98,  brown, 
$2.49. 


Ladies'  Ball  Strap  Model 

$2.98 

Plus  postage  on 

arrival 
Sizes  2'/2  to  8 
Order  No.  277 

The  very  latest  style, 
ladles'     ball  -  strap 
with  medallion  tip  in 
a   rich   dark  brown 
shade.  Very 
popular  in  the 
cities  where 
these  styles 
sell    for  from 
$6  to  $8.  Made 
of  durable  up- 
per stock  and 
has  natural 

Order  "l^HHS,  ^sPffli  finish  sole 
pair  at  our  TSfflHfcS*  WbsBm  which  insures 
risk.  W  e  »»bMs¥ XIWmI  tb  e  greatest 
will  gladly  UbPjmK  '.mHsV  wear, 
refundyour 
money  If 
you  are  not 
more  than 
pleased 

with  this  graceful  and 
stylish  model. 


TIRE  PRICES  SMASHED! 


30x3 

.7.45 

Postage 


30x3  Vz 

.45 

Plus 
Postage 


J 


'BRAND  NEW  STANDARD  TIRES 
GUARANTEED  6,000  MILES 

NON-SKID  TREADS 
Positively  the  biggest  tire  bargain  yet.  Remember 
these  are  brand  new  standard  non-skid  tires  made 
generously  oversize  and  guaranteed  to  Inst  6,000 
miles  or  adjustment  made  on  the  basis  of  mileuge 
used.  Many  give  8,000  to  10,000  miles.  We  do  not 
sell  seconds  or  rebuilt  tires.  Sent  C.  O.  D.,  no 
money  in  advance.  You  don't  risk  a  penny.  Prices 


30x3   $  7.45 

30x31/2    8.45 

32x3^5    12.45 

31x4    13.45 


32x4   $14.95 

33x4    15.95 

34x4    16.95 

PLUS  POSTAGE 
ON  AHRIVAL 


$10.00  SPRING 
TOPCOAT 

$3.95 

Plus  postage  on 
arrival 

Sizes  34  to  46 
Order  No.  3400 


Same  pattern  as  the  stylish 
gabardine  coats  which  sell 
in  the  large  cities  for  $20 
to  $30.  Made  from  extra 
strong  and  durable  khaki- 
color  material  and  are  full 
rubber  lined,  absolutely 
waterproof.  Makes  a  won- 
derful medium  weight  coat. 
Remember  we  will  refund 
in  case  you 


BOYS'  AND  GIRLS'  SHOES 


Boys'  No.  301, 

9  to  l3'/a... 


$1.98 
$2.49 
$1.69 
$1.89 
$1.98 


Strong,  sturdy 
shoes  for  both 
dress  or  school 
wear.  Heal  clear- 
ance bargains  I 
Order  what  you 
need  NOW. 


Ladies' 
Shoe 


Comfort 


Order  No. 


$1.98 


Sizes 
3  to  8 
233 

Plus 
postage 
on 


arrival 

Made  of  fine,  soft  kid- 
finished  leather  with  rub- 
ber heel  and  flexible  sole. 
Many  women  with  foot 
trouble  have  found  in- 
stant relief  in  these 
shoes.  Don't  send  one 
penny.-  Just  pay  when 
the  shoes  arrive. 
Your  money  back  at 
o  n  c  o  if  not 
satisfied. 


.Jiff. 


HOUSE  DRESS  BARGAIN! 


and  postage  on 
arrival 

Order  No.  4101 


Ladies  I  Be  sure  to  get 
in  on  this  big  bargain 
at  once.  One  of  the 
neatest,  most  practical 
garments  imaginable. 
Has  short  sleeves  and 
neat  turnover  cuffs,  V 
neck  in  a  slipover  style, 
white  binding  on  edges. 
Comes  in  a  good  look- 
ing pattern  and  has 
large,  roomy  pockets. 
A  truly  practical  and 
useful  garment  and 
priced  nt  a  big  saving. 
Order  now  I 


1-STRAP 


postage  en  arrival 
Order  No.  210 
Sizos  3  to  8 


radios'  cany,  comforUblo  kid  finished  ono-strap 
iillpiMirs.    Ono  of  tin'  best  bargains  ever  offered. 


SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED!  We  don't  want  our  customers  to  risk  one  cent. 
Send  us  your  order  without  a  penny  in  advance,  ray  postman  when  the  goods  ar- 
rive. Then  if  not  satisfied  after  examination  you  may  return  them  and  get  back 
every  cent  Including  \«> :;taj;c  Ord'-i  ;it  once!  IJargains  like  theae  won't  ltiat  luUr 


GORDON  BATES  SHOE  CO. 

DEPARTMENT  V,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


IN 
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Vb/.  xx/v. 


Denver,  Colorado,  April  15, 1922. 


Semi-Monthly 


IT'S  SPRINGTIME.    YOU  CAN  SEE  IT  IN  THEIR  FACES. 


2 


WESTERN    FARM  LIFE 


April  15,  1922. 


anta  R 

19 


TI  RE  S 


Always — 
Quality 


and  has  brought  contentment  and  happiness  to  thou- 
sands of  home  seekers  and  their  families  who  have 
settled  on  her  FREE  homesteads  or  bought  land  at 
attractive  prices.  They  have  established  their  own 
homes  and  secured  prosperity  and  independence. 

In  the  great  grain-growing  sections  of  the  prairie 
provinces  there  is  still  to  be  had  on  easy  terms 

Fertile  Land  at  $15  to  $30  an  Acre 

—land  similar  to  that  which  through  many  years 
has  yielded  from  20  to  45  bushels  of  wheat 
to  the  acre  — oats,  barley  and  flax  also  in  great 
abundance,  while  raising  horses,  cattle,  sheep 
and  hogs  is  equally  profitable.  Hundreds  of  farm- 
ers in  Western  Canada  have  raised  crops  in  a  single 
season  worth  more  than  the  whole  cost  of  their 
land.  Healthful  climate,  good  neighbors,  churches, 
schools,  rural  telephone,  excellent  markets  and 
shipping  facilities.  The  climate  and  soil  offer 
inducements  for  almost  every  branch  of 
agriculture.  The  advantages  for 
Dairying:,  Mixed  Farming 
and  Stock  Raising 
make  a  tremendous  appeal  to  industrious  set- 
tlers wishing  to  improve  their  circumstances. 

For  illustrated  literature,  maps,  description  of  farm 
opportunities  in  Manitoba.  Saskatchewan,  Alberta 
and  British  Columbia,  reduced  railway  raUe, 
etc..  write 

K.  HADDELAND, 
Great  Fails,  Mont. 
Park  Hotel,  104  Central  Avenue. 

Authorized  Agent,  Dept.  of  Immigration 

and  Colonization,  Dominion  of  Canada 


4  MAGAZINES,  $1.00 

WESTERN  FARM  LIFE. ...  2  years  \  ALL  FQR  QNLY 

THE  HOUSEHOLD  1  year  ( 

GENTLEWOMAN  1  year  (  <C  1  |J|J 

GOOD  STORIES  1  year  )  *T  A  •  v  v 

Thin  Offer  is  Guaranteed  for  a  Short  Time   Only  — ORDER  TODAY. 


WESTERN  FARM  LIFE,  Denver,  Cole,:  • 

Enclosed  find  $1.00,  for  which  send  me  Western  Farm  Life  two  years, 
The  Household,  Gentlewoman  and  Good  Stories,  each  for  one  year. 


Tractor  on  Beet  Farm. 

In  my  experience  with  a  small  two- 
plow  tractor  on  a  160-acre  irrigated 
farm  it  has  been  a  paying  proposition. 
The  machine  is  light — not  weighing 
more  than  a  small  team  of  horses — and 
does  not  pack  the  soil;  it  rather  sub- 
soils the  bottom  of  the  furrow  with  the 
lugs,  when  plowing  with  a  two-way 
plow.  With  a  machine  of  this  size  one 
man  can  do  the  work  of  two  men  and 
six  to  eight  horses. 

The  cost  to  plow  an  acre  is  about  one- 
third  less  than  with  horses  and  a  big 
advantage  I  found  over  horses,  was  that 
by  running  it  at  night,  I  could  prepare 
more  ground  while  conditions  were  just 
right.  I  also  find  that  the  greater  speed 
of  the  tractor  when  plowing  pulverizes 
the  soil,  allowing  no  air  spaces  between 
the  furrow  slices,  which  aids  a  great 
deal  in  holding  the  moisture  that  is  in 
the  soil. 

I  have  used  the  tractor  to  do  all  my 
plowing  for  sugar  beets  which  was 
ninety-three  acres  last  year,  spread 
manure,  harrow,  disk,  pull  a  grain  bin- 
der, etc.,  and  it  has  proven  very  satis- 
factory and  reliable.  This  year  I  in- 
tend to  put  a  pulley  on  for  belt  work 
so  that  I  can  fill  silos,  grind  feed  and 
run  a  hay  baler,  which  will  add  greatly 
to  its  usefulness. — L.  E.  Larsen,  Mor- 
gan county,  Colo. 


festern  Canada  Offers 

Health  and  Wealth ' 


H  F.  D. 


Postoffia 


.  State. 


If  you  ar<-  a  nnbacrlber  now  to  any  of  tin  publications  your  nubacrtptlon 

i  in:  fxt'-nded  from  present  expiration  date. 


Clearing  Sagebrush  Land. 

Has  anyone  devised  some  economical 
method  of  clearing  sage  brush  land? 
The  usual  methods  require  so  much 
horsepower  and  so  much  time  and  labor 
as  to  be  almost  impractical  for  the  or- 
dinary homesteader  with  small  capital. 
I  am  told  Colorado  laws  prohibit  burning 
over  sage  brush'  land.  Our  homestead  is 
about  one  hundred  miles  west  of  Denver. 
The  sage  brush  stands  three  feet  high. — 
J.  J.  A.,  Wyoming. 

Has  any  one  solved  this  problem  in  a 
practical  manner?  We  can  suggest 
nothing  different  than  the  ordinary 
method.  There  are  no  laws  preventing 
a  man  from  burning  sage  brush  on  his 
own  homestead,  but  he  must  exercise 
caution  and  if  the  fire  gets  away  and 
does  damage  he  is  liable.  A  homestead- 
er in  a" forest  reserve  section  would  do 
well  to  confer  with  the  forest  ranger, 
asking  his  advice  and  suggestion  before 
attempting  to  burn  brush. — G.  C.  W. 


Disk  Plow  for  Tractor. 

Last  spring  I  bought  o  Pordson  tractor 
and  have  been  using  a  ten-inch  double 
sulky  plow — a  riding,  horse-drawn  imple- 
ment— with  it.  I  have  not  been  able  to 
get  good  work  from  it  and  am  going  to 
buy  a  plow  suitable  for  the  Fordson.  My 
land  does  not  work  well  with  a  mold- 
board — this  is  the  case  in  all  land  around 
here — and  I  have  decided,  to  get  a  disk 
plow.  I  am,  however,  ucnertain  what 
size  of  plow  to  get.  This  is  dry  land  I 
am  plowing  and  I  particularly  want  to 
get  good  depth  in  plowing.  "Will  an 
Oliver  26-inch  three-disk  work  for  me? 
Or  would  the  two-disk  26-inch  plow  be 
better?  I  want  to  plow  eight  to  ten 
inches  deep.  I  have  been  told  that  a  26- 
inch  disk  plow  will  pull  easier  than  a 
24-inch.  Is  this  true? — J.  A.  R.,  New 
Mexico. 

At  the  New  Mexico  experiment  sta- 
tion, where  the  soil  is  heavy,  a  new 
Fordson  tractor  had  some  difficulty  in 
handling  two  24-inch  disks  to  a  depth 
of  eight  inches.  I  am  not  familiar  with 
your  particular  soil,  but  think  your 
Fordson  tractor  will  have  all  it  should 
handle  with  the  two  24-inch  or  26-inch 
disks  to  the  same  depth.  Overloading 
a  tractor  will  materially  shorten  its 
life,  and  does  not  pay. 

There  is  little  choice  between  the  24- 
inch  and  26-inch  disks  set  to  cut  the 
same  width  and  depth.  The  26-inch  disk 
has  slightly  more  leverage,  therefore  a 
little  lighter  draft,  yet  this  same  lev- 
erage tends  to  make  its  life  slightly 
shorter  than  that  of  the  24-inch  disk. 

All  of  the  standard  tractor  plows  do 
good  work,  but  you  will  find  the  horse- 
drawn  implements  are  not  satisfactory 
when  remodeled  for  tractors. — G.  R. 
Quesenberry,  New  Mexico  Experiment 
Station. 


Standardizing  Lightning  Protec- 
tion. 

Protecting  buildings  against  light- 
ning has  been  developed  to  the  point 
where  there  are  practical  methods  and 
appliances  for  the  purpose,  but  becnuse 
of  unscrupulous  agents  who  a  score  or 
more  years  ago  succeeded  in  selling 
equipment  that  did  not  protect,  all 
methods  and  equipment  came  into  dis- 
repute among  farmers  and  others.  In 
order  to  put  the  mark  of  official  and 
scientific,  sanction  on  lightning-protec- 
tion methods,  there  was  recently  ap- 
pointed, through  the  collaboration  of 
the  Bureau  of  Standards,  the  Weather 
Hun  an,  and  the  American  Institute  of 
Electrical  Engineers,  a  committee  to 
prepare  a  code.  Progress  already  has 
been  made  in  the  solution  of  this  prob- 
lem and  many  woll-estnblished  princi- 
ples have  been  made  known  to  inter- 
ested scientists  and  workers.  It  is  hoped 


that  the  work  of  this  committee  will  re- 
sult in  developing  practical  methods, 
practices,  and  appliances    and  make 

farm  buildings  and  other  structures 
safer. 


Dry-Farming  Experience. 

In  dry  farming  the  thing  to  do  is  to 
conserve  as  much  moisture  as  possible, 
hold  this  moisture  as  deep  as  possible 
until  needed  at  surface,  and  then  to 
coax  it  up  to  the  surface  without  loos- 
ing too  much  of  it.  It  can  be  done,  but 
it  takes  a  lot  of  work.  First  of  all,  you 
must  have  soil,  not  gravel;  second,  prac- 
tice deep  plowing.  Plowing  should  in- 
clude pulverization  of  sub-surface,  pack- 
ing and  light  dragging,  in  one  oper- 
ation if  possible.  Farmers  would  do 
well  to  perform  this  co-operatively  in 
order  to  accomplish  this  one  most  de- 
sirable object,  especially  where  the  powr 
er  used  is  teams.  Next,  follow  a  rota- 
tion. This  will  vary  according  to  soil. 
My  experience  is  limited  to  one  kind  of 
soil,  deep  black  or  grayish  black,  sandy 
loam,  such  as  is  found  in  southeast  Wy- 
oming and  northeast  Colorado  and  west- 
ern Nebraska  on  the  prairies.  In  this 
kind  of  soil  I  have  found  one  deep  plow- 
ing- in  six  years  is  sufficient,  providing 
every  other  year  com  listed  in  is  grown 
and  never  a  small  grain  crop  following 
a  similar  crop.  This  is  part  of  the  con- 
servation system. 

You  ask  about  summer  fallow — that 
is  well  where  the  wind  does  not  blow, 
but  I  prefer  to  grow  corn  and  feed  it 
on  the  place.  I  have  had  occasion  to 
verify  the  advantage  of  the  corn  crop 
rotation  this  year  more  'than  ever  be- 
fore. A  neighbor  of  mine  raised  twelve 
bushels  of  spring  wheat  on  last  year's 
corn  ground  and  two  and  one-half  to 
four  bushels  on  last  year's  small  gi-ain 
ground,  all  put  in  at  the  same  time  in 
the  same  field.  That  particular  locality 
was  the  dryest  it  had  been  in  years  and 
this  neighbor  is  an  exceptionally-  good 
farmer. — Fred  Larson,  Wyoming. 


Experience  With  Hubam  Clover. 

Two  years  ago,  through  the  courtesy 
of  my  fellow  sweet  clover  enthusiast, 
Dr.  V.  T.  Cooke,  I  obtained  a  small 
sample  of  seed  of  the  Hubam  sweet  clo- 
ver. After  giving  it  two  years'  trial  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  brand  it  a  failure,  at 
least  for  this  territory.  The  biennials 
are  so  far  ahead  of  it  that  there  is  no 
comparison.  Its  slow  growing  habit  at 
first  gives  the  weeds  the  advantage  in 
the  spring  and  in  the  fall  when  it  grows 
the  fastest  the  ground  is  generally  dry. 
It  barely  matured  a  small  amount  of 
seed  and  that  after  the  first  nipping 
frost.  It  may  be  alright  further  south 
or  at  a  little  lower  altitude,  but  here 
anything  in  the  way  of  an  annual  must- 
make  a  quick  even  get-away  early  in 
the  spring. 

In  growing  habit  Hubam  sw«et  clover 
is  similar  to  the  biennial  white,  having 
one  straight  stalk.  I  prefer  the  biennial 
yellow,  which  is  more  branching  and 
has  a  finer  stalk.  I  raise  all  kinds  in 
rows,  cultivating  the  same  as  corn,  but 
the  annual  had  to  be  hoed  besides  on 
account  of  weeds.  It  grew  to  an  aver- 
age height  of  four  and  one-half  feet. 
To  those  who  are  afraid  of  seeding  their 
places  down  to  sweet  clover  it  may  be 
appealing,  but  I  see  no  reason  why  the 
seed  would  not  lay  in  the  ground  over 
winter  the  same  as  any  sweet  clover, 
but  to  any  dry-farmer  dairyman  no 
calamity  of  greater  benefit  could  come 
to  pass.  My  greatest  trouble  is  in  not 
getting  my  stands  to  stay  with  me  long 
enough.  I  have  little  trouble  in  curing 
it  in  this  dry  climate,  and  have  seen 
stock  leave  both  bright  millet  and  prai- 
rie hay  for  sweet  clover  after  they 
knew  the  taste  of  it.  I  think  enough  of 
the  biennials  that  I  expect  to  plant  in- 
creasingly of  them  each  year  for  hay, 
pasture,  seed  and  fertilizer. — Oakley  G. 
Pierce,  Weld  county,  Colo. 


Seeds  Alfalfa  With  Drill. 

The  farmers  of  this  community  have 
experimented  with  different  methods  of 
sowing  alfalfa  seed  and  have  found  the 
following  method  most  successful  here: 
Use  a  press  drill  with  long  spouts  from 
seeder  box,  dropping  seed  right.in  front 
of  press  wheels  which  will  cover  and 
firm  the  soil  over  the  seed  the  same  as 
when  planting  any  other  crop.  Good 
results  will  be  obtained  with  this  meth- 
od by  using  from  eight  to  fifteen  pounds 
of  seed  to  the  acre,  depending  on  con- 
dition of  soil,  also  on  high  or  low  germ- 
ination of  seed.  The  seed  sown  in  rows 
will  have  the  combined  help  of  all  the 
plnnts  to  force  themselves  through 
crusts  which  may  form  caused  by  heavy 
rains.  Sowing  alfalfa  seed  broadcast 
is  wasteful  and  unsafe  and  should  never 
lie  pra<-t  iced.  W.  I..  Johnson,  Morgan 
county,  Colo. 
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Colorado  Farmers  Feeding  Steers  Under  Contract 

GROWER  AND  FEEDER  SHARE  IN  THE  PROFITS  OF  FINISHING 


FEED  valued  at  $436.06  was  put  into  fifty-three 
steers  fed  under  contract  the  past  season  by 
Ben  A.  Johnson  of  Adams  county,  Colo.  The 
cattle  were  owned  by  Wm.  A.  Braiden  of  the  San  Luis 
valley.  The  total  gain  made  was  8,812  pounds,  or 
167  pounds  to  the  steer,  and  the  selling  price  $6.85, 
which  brought  Mr.  Johnson  $593.66  for  his  feed.  To 
this  should  be  added  $50  received  for  hogs  which  fed 
after  tn"e  cattle.  Beet  top  silage  was  figured  at  $4 
a  ton.  This  had  no  market  value.  Alfalfa  was  fig- 
ured at  $4.50  a  ton.  It  would  have  sold  for  $6,  but 
there  would  have  been  the  expense  of  hauling.  One 
man  can  feed  alfalfa,  but  it  requires  two  to  handle  it 
from  farm  to  car.  Corn  was  fed  for  sixty  days, 
costing  $1.00  a  hundred,  or  $127  worth. 

Manure  Produced  Valuable. 

The  cattle  had  plenty  of  bedding  and  225  loads  of 
manure  were  hauled  out.  "If  we  break  even  on  cat- 
tle feeding  we  are  ahead,"  said  Mr.  Johnson.  "This 
manure  is  worth  $2  a  load.  One  of  our  fanns  which 
we  began  farming  in  1896,  used  to  produce  only 
fifteen  to  twenty-five  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre. 
Now  it  produces  forty  to  fifty-five  bushels,  al).  due  to 
increased  fertility  resulting  from  hauling  oi\i  ma- 
nure." These  cattle  were  fed  directly  under  Mr. 
Johnson's  supervision.  They  ranged  over  l*e  place 
for  a  month,  gathering  waste  forage  before  they 
were  put  into  the  lot. 

On  another  place  in  which  Mr.  Johnson  is  inter- 
ested he  placed  112  cattle,  also  fed  under  contract. 
These  cattle  consumed  sixty  tons  of  corn  silage  val- 
ued at  $3  a  ton,  or  $180  total.  The  corn  would  have 
husked  out  twenty-five  bushels  to  the  acre.  They 
were  fed  fifty -five  tons  of  hay  at  $4.50  a  ton  or  $247 ; 
4,000  pounds  of  barley  costing  $36,  and  wet  beet  pulp 
from  the  factory  costing  $53.  In  addition  they  were 
fed  $20  worth  of  feed  while  being  held  at  the  other 
farm.  Labor  cost  $110  on  these  cattle.  They  made 
an  average  gain  to  the  steer  of  117  pounds.  Part 
of  them  sold  February  3  brought  $6.85,  and  the  re- 
mainder sold  later  in  two  lots,  $6.70  and  $6.30,  re- 
spectively. Three  hundred  loads  of  manure  were 
hauled  out  from  this  feed  lot,  in  addition  to  what  the 
cattle  distributed  during  forty  days  when  they  were 
ranging  over  the  fields.  "This  contract  method  of 
feeding  is  an  opportunity  for  the  farmer  who  has 
some  feed  but  cannot  afford  to  take  the  risk,"  said 
Mr.  Johnson.  "I  could  have  got  the  money  for  my 
feeding  and  ordinarily  would  prefer  buying  the  cattle 
and  taking  all  the  risks  myself,  but  there  are  men 
for  whom  this  is  not  safe."  To  these  some  form  of 
contract  feeding  would  appeal,  for  it  gives  them  an 
opportunity  to  realize  on  their  «rop  wastes  without 
taking  the  speculative  risks  of  buying  their  own 
feeding  cattle." 

Sharing  the  profits  of  finishing  cattle  between 
Hie  grower  and  the  feeder  is  the  feature  involved  in 


By  Geoorge  C.  Wheeler. 

feeding  cattle  under  contract.  Ordinarily  the  grower 
ships  his  cattle  to  a  central  market  and  there  sells 
them  to  some  feeder  who  has  the  money  to  invest 
or  the  necessary  credit.  Under  this  plan  cattle  feed- 
ing has  become  more  or  less  a  business  for  a  man 
with  considerable  capital.  The  feeder  without  cap- 
ital must  borrow  and  take  the  risks  involved.  The 
man  with  the  feed  and  facilities  for  handling  not 
more  than  a  carload  of  cattle,  if  he  is  of  a  cautious 
temperament,  will  oftentimes  hesitate  before  he 
takes  the  chances  involved.  If  he  loses,  due  to  un- 
favorable turns  of  the  market,  his  loss  is  serious. 
His  eggs  are  all  in  one  basket,  as  it  were.  The  pro- 
fessional feeder  on  a  large  scale  can  stand  an  occa- 
sional loss  because  his  operations  cover  enough  range 
to  permit  of  balancing  losses  with  gains.  And  yet 
on  many  a  farm  there  is  feed  every  year  which  can 
be  marketed  in  no  other  way  than  through  cattle. 

To  the  feeder  of  small  resources,  perhaps  a 
renter,  feeding  cattle  under  contract  comes  as  an 
opportunity  to  convert  his  feed  into  a  marketable 
product  at  a  minimum  of  risk.  The  grower  of  the 
cattle  likewise  stands  a  chance  of  eliminating  some 
of  Ris  risks  or  at  least  the  opportunity  to  have  his 
cattle  fed  out  instead  of  being  forced  to  take  what- 
ever they  may  bring  at  a  time  when  the  feeder  mar- 
ket may  be  glutted  temporarily  with  its  depressing 
influence  on  prices. 

Contract  Plan  Given  Try-Out. 

During  the  past  season  Mr.  Braiden,  who  runs  a 
thousand  purebred  Hereford  cows  on  his  ranch  in  the 
San  Luis  valley,  had  about  400  cattle  out  on  the  con- 
tract plan  in  the  territory  around  Denver.  These  cattle 
ranged  in  quality  all  the  way  from  common  cows 
taken  on  debt  to  high  class  purebred  steers  bred  and 
grown  on  the  Braiden  ranch.  The  method  of  feeding 
of  course  varied  with  the  class  of  cattle.  In  each 
contract  the  feeder  was  to  get  all  the  gain  he  made 
at  market  price  when  sold,  furnishing  all  the  feed 
and  labor  of  feeding.  The  cattle  were  delivered  to 
him  at  the  Denver  stock  yards,  being  weighed  after 
feeding  and  watering  as  is  usual.  Mr.  Braiden  paid 
all  expense  in  getting  them  to  the  market  and  han- 
dling charges  in  the  yards  .  When  ready  to  be  sold 
the  feeder  delivered  the  cattle  to  the  same  yards 
where  they  were  sold. 

The  contract  provides  that  in  case  death  occurs 
from  natural  causes,  or  from  some  contagious  dis- 
eases, Mr.  Braiden  stands  all  the  loss,  the  weight  of 
animals  so  dying  being  deducted  from  the  original 
weights  on  the  basis  of  the  average  of  the  lot  when 
received.  If  the  loss  is  due  to  carelessness  in  man- 
agement, feeding  bad  hay,  or  allowing  cattle  to  bloat 
on  alfalfa,  the  two  parties  share  equally  in  the  loss. 


The  selling  weight  in  the  yards  is  the  basis  of  cal- 
culating the  gains  made  by  the  feeder  and  he  agrees 
to  accept  as  full  compensation  for  care  and  feeding, 
the  gains  made  at  the  market  price,  all  feeding  ex- 
pense to  be  met  by  the  feeder. 

Cows  Consumed  Crop  Wastes. 

Eighty-four  cows  were  taken  by  Wm.  M.  Hopkins 
of  Brighton.  They  were  handled  by  a  tenant  on  a 
farm  which  Mr.  Hopkins  owns.  These  cattle  were 
used  to  clean  up  otherwise  waste  feetf,  or  feed  which 
would  have  been  unmarketable.  They  were  fed  no 
grain.  All  they  got  was  the  beet  tops  which  they 
cleaned  up,  and  alfalfa  hay.  The  cattle  were  never 
in  a  corral,  being  fed  in  the  fields  and  around  the 
stacks  of  hay  until  sold.  They  weighed  in  at  74,782 
pounds,  and  when  sold  February  2  the  ninety-nine 
cows  and  calves  weighed  86,100  pounds,  a  gain  of 
11,318  pounds.  The  cows  brought,  $4.82,  which  made 
Mr.  Hopkins'  feed  bring  him  $445.53.  In  addition  he 
had  the  full  fertility  value  distributed  over  the  land 
without  expense.  Mr.  Braiden  received  $4.82  a  hun- 
dred for  the  original  weight  of  the  cows,  which  was 
more  than  they  would  have  brought  in  the  fall.  His 
extra  expense  had  been  the  interest  on  the  amount 
invested  in  them  for  the  feeding  period. 

Fox  &  Ault  of  Brighton  took  out  twenty-eight 
cows  the  same  day  and  returned  them  to  the  yards 
March  1  with  a  gain  of  about  180  pounds  to  the 
cow,  making  approximately  $9  a  head  for  the  beet 
tops,  pulp,  alfalfa  and  a  little  snapped  corn  which 
they  consumed. 

Feeder  Producing  Quality  Beef. 

Beef  of  the  highest  quality  is  being  made  by  E. 
P.  Dunlap  of  Adams  county,  who  is  feeding  ninety 
of  Mr. ,  Braiden's  purebred  Hereford  steers  under 
contract.  These  cattle  went  into  Mr.  Dunlap's  yards 
November  16  weighing  843  pounds.  Mr.  Braiden 
states  that  he  does  not  believe  they  would  have 
brought  more  than  5%  to  6  cents  a  pound  last  fall. 
They  were  shipped  from  his  ranch  on  the  feeding- 
in-transit  rate,  and  can  go  to  Kansas  City  or  Omaha 
if  it  is  thought  best  to  try  either  of  these  markets. 
Mr.  Dunlap  is  an  experienced  cattle  feeder.  He 
realizes  that  it  is  the  eye  of  the  master  that  fattens 
the  ox  and  never  have  these  cattle  lacked  comfort 
in  the  feed  lot.   Not  a  steer  has  been  off  feed. 

"These  cattle  didn't  know  what  corn  was,"  said 
Mr.  Dunlap.  "We  started  them  on  snapped  corn, 
breaking  it  up  and  scattering  silage  over  the  corn 
in  the  feed  bunks.  It  was  ten  days  before  all  the 
steers  were  eating  corn  and  for  two  weeks  we  did 
not  give  them  more  than  five  or  six  pounds  to  the 
steer  for  fear  the  ones  that  were  eating  the  grain 
might  get  too  much.  For  two  months  they  did  not 
get  more  than  ten  pounds  to  the  steer.  They  were 
getting  all  the  good  corn  silage  (Turn  to  Page  22) 


These  two-year-old  Hereford  steers  from  the  San  Luis  Valley  ranch  of  Wm.  A.  Braiden  went  Into  the  feed  lot  November  16.  averaging  843  pounds  in  weight    They  are  being  fed  under  coritra:t 

by  E.  P.  Dunlap  of  Adams  county,  and  have  gained  mora  than  two  pounds  daily  to  the  steer  since  being  on  feed. 
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Do  Not  Rush  Headlong  Into  Head  Lettuce  Production 

ADEQUATE  TRANSPORTATION  AND  EFFICIENT  MARKETING  IMPORTANT 


IT  will  require  about  fifty  refrigerator 
cars  from  a  single  shipping  point  to 
move  the  head  lettuce  produced  on 
fifty  acres  and  that  within  a  period  of 
five  or  six  weeks.  If  you  do  not  have 
an  iron-bound  contract  with  the  rail- 
road to  furnish  the  cars  as  needed,  I 
would  warn  you  to  go  slow  in  getting 
into  the  head  lettuce  business  in  a  large 
way.  During  the  past  few  months  I 
have  been  in  communication  with  lead- 
ing commission  firms  in  Denver  and 
Kansas  City,  and  prominent  business 
men,  regarding  the  head  lettuce  propo- 
sition.   One  firm  says: 

"We  cannot  encourage  the  raising  of 
head  lettuce  in  a  commercial  way  in 
your  section  on  account  of  the  poor 
traffic  conditions."  Another  writes: 
"While  the  samples  of  your  head  lettuce 
are  of  superior  quality  and  flavor,  and 
while  we  would  like  a  few  good  growers 
to  supply  us  lettuce  of  this  quality  from 
your  locality,  we  could  not  advise  you 
to  make  this  a  part  of  your  farm  busi- 
ness at  the  present  time."  Others  re- 
plied in  similar  manner.  These  firms 
would  like  to  handle  our  lettuce,  but 
even  commission  houses  try  to  give  the 
producer  a  square  deal  nowadays. 

Grower  Must  Take  Risk. 

As  it  costs  about  $250  to  raise,  ship, 
and  sell  a  refrigerator  car  of  first-class 
head  lettuce  to  the  market  in  Denver, 
such  a  car  sold  at  $1,000  would  net  the 
lucky  grower  about  $750.  But  where 
one  car  sells  for  $1,000,  many  cars  will 
very  likely  not  sell  to  pay  expenses. 
For  curiosity  sake  I  wrote  to  one  com- 
mission house  and  made  the  following 
proposition: 

"I  will  raise  for  you  five  acres  of  the 
finest  head  lettuce,  crate  it,  and  load  it 
in  iced  refrigerator  cors.  You  pay  all 
expenses,  including  shipping  costs,  the 
total  not  to  exceed  $250.  You  must  pro- 
vide the  necessary  cars  at  exactly  the 
time  I  need  them,  about  one  every  five 
or  six  days  for  five  weeks.  You  pay 
me  over  the  expenses  a  sum  of  $75  an 
acre  for  my  part  of  the  work.  You  can 
have  the  balance,  be  it  one  cent  or 
$500." 

This  house  wrote  a  nice  letter  with  a 
big  "Nothing  doing."  All  these  films 
know  market  conditions.  They  are  com- 
posed of  shrewd,  brainy  business  men, 
therefore  they  will  not  give  you  the  ad- 


C.  J.  Meyer. 


vantage  of  making  a  contract  with  them 
at  any  price.  Now  $75  above  all  ex- 
penses seems  to  me  a  fair  profit  for  the 
crop  from  one  acre.  One  acre  of  head 
lettuce  will  fill  about  one  car.  When 
some  one  tells  you  of  a  profit  of  several 
hundred  dollars  for  a  car  of  your  let- 
tuce, light  your  pipe  and  hike  away  in 
your  woodshed  to  think  it  over,  before 
it  is  too  late  and  you  have  signed  a 
contract  whieh  puts  some  obligations  on 
you  and  none  on  anyone  else. 

We  can  produce  the  best  and  finest 
head  lettuce  so  far  raised  anywhere,  and 
there  should  be  a  way  to  overcome  all 
the  present  obstacles  to  marketing. 
There  is  one  way  and  only  one,  which 
in  the  end  will  bring  to  us  the  desired 
goal,  and  that  is  organization  and  co- 
operation. 

Need  Marketing  Organization. 

All  over  the  United  States  producers 
of  foodstuffs  have  organized  or  have 
started  commodity  marketing  organiza- 
tions. The  fruit  growers  of  California, 
the  dairymen  of  New  York  and  the  New 
England  states,  the  tobacco  and  cotton 
growers  of  the  South,  the  wheat  grow- 
ers of  the  Northwest. 

Marketing  is  business.  It  involves  a 
careful  study  of  commercial  conditions 
and  statistics  and  above  all  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  laws  of  supply  and  de- 
mand. If  you  raise  1,000  carloads  of  a 
crop,  especially  a  perishable  crop,  and 
the  market  has  use  for  only  500  car- 
loads, you  are  the  loser;  not  the  com- 
mission house  or  middleman  who  han- 
dles your  crop,  but  you,  the  producei*. 
You  may  not  be  wronged  or  cheated  by 
commission  houses  or  middle  men,  but 
they  are  in  business  for  their  own  profit 
first  and  not  for  yours.  Marketing  of 
crops  generally  is  in  the  most  chaotic 
condition  at  the  present  time.  Only  one 
concern,  the  California  Fruit  Growers' 
Association,  has  after  long  and  expen- 
sive trials,  come  to  a  practical,  sound, 
sane  and  profitable  solution  of  market- 
ing its  products.  This  came  with  no 
help  from  the  Government  and  in  spite 
of  all  the  rulings  and  regulations. 

How  many  remember  the  inflation  of 
the  cantaloupe  business  in  the  Arkansas 
Valley  about  twenty  years  ago?  In 


the  start  a  few  growers  of  the  famous 
Rocky  Ford  cantaloupes  made  very  good 
money.  Then  came  a  widespread  partly 
swindling  and  cheating  advertising  cam- 
paign telling  how  $300  to  $400  an  acre 
could  be  made  growing  cantaloupes  in 
the  Arkansas  Valley.  Soon  everybody 
was  raising  cantaloupes  and  the  bubble 
collapsed,  because  1,000  carloads  were 
raised  where  only  100  could  be  sold.  If 
it  had  not  been  for  the  timely  arrival  of 
the  sugar  beet,  a  lot  of  good  farmers 
would  have  lost  everything.  The  same 
thing  happened  with  Denver  cabbage  a 
few  years  ago. 

Must  Have  Cars  When  Needed. 

Marketing  must  be  divided  into  two 
entirely  different  parts,  transportation 
to  the  market  and  selling  at  the  market 
point.  The  transportation  facilities 
from  the  western  part  of  Colorado  from 
the  localities  suitable  to  raise  head  let- 
tuce and  other  vegetables,  to  the  east- 
ern points  are  very  unsatisfactory.  The 
northern  part  of  the  territory  is  served 
by  the  Moffat  road.  A  prayer  for  its 
junking  is  pending  now  in  the  courts, 
and  nobody  knows  what  will  be  the'final 
outcome.  The  southern  pai-t  of  the 
state  is  served  by  the  Denver  and  Rio 
Grande  Western.  W.  Headlee  from 
Alamosa  has  the  following  to  say  about 
this  railroad,  copied  from  the  Rocky 
Mountain  News  of  January  21,  1922: 

"I  lost  $10,000  on  potatoes  last  sea- 
son, 1921,  because  I  could  not  ship  my 
crop  in  fall  time.  When  we,  the  32,000 
inhabitants  of  the  San  Luis  Valley, 
asked  the  railroad  for  better  service 
and  more  cars,  the  railroad  said,  'we  are 
broke  and  in  no  position  to  spend  any 
money,  though  we  know  you  need  the 
cars.'  "  . 

Without  regular  -«nd  well  org£">;zed 
railroad  and  transportation  facilities, 
there  is  no  use  to  talk  about  raising 
such  highly  perishable  crops  as  head 
lettuce  in  a  commercial  way.  Potatoes 
can  be  stored  in  your  cellars,  but  Mr. 
Headlee  say's:  "In  the  fall  I  could  have 
sold  my  potatoes  for  $1.75  a  sack,  but 
as  I  could  not  get  cars  for  them,  I 
.stored  6,000  sacks  in  my  cellars,  and, 
after  caring  for  them  with  much  work 
during  the  whole  winter,  I  could  get 


only  25  cents  a  sack  in  the  spring.  It 
would  have  been  cheaper  not  to  have 
dug  the  crop  at  all." 

Potatoes  can  be  turned  into  starch, 
can  be  dehydrated  or  distilled  into  al- 
cohol, if  you  have  the  factories  near 
you.  With  lettuce  you  can  do  nothing 
but  feed  it  to  the  stock  or  let  it  rot  on 
the  place  when  you  fail  to  ship  it  or 
sell  it  at  the  right  time.  Right  here  is 
the  stumbling  block  of  the  whole  busi- 
ness. As  conditions  are  now  and  have 
been  for  several  years,  no  one  can  count 
on  a  regular  traffic  over  these  roads, 
or  on  the  regular  service  of  a  few  re- 
frigerator or  common  cars  at  the  time 
when  they  are  most  needed.'  You  may 
be  able  to  ship  a  very  few  refrigerator 
cars,  but  as  soon  as  you  need  more  to 
move  the  crop  the  railroad  says:  "We 
are  indeed  very,  very  sorry  for  you,  but 
we  cannot  help  you." 

Selling  Crop  Business  Proposition. 

Profitable  selling  of  head  lettuce 
should  be  not  so  very  difficult,  provided 
this  phase  of  the  whole  business  is  in 
the  hands  of  an  honest,  capable  and  in- 
telligent man,  who  is  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  season's  demand  and 
supply.  The  selling  end  is  simply  busi- 
ness, nothing  else.  It  is  not  politics  nor 
the  business  of  a  small  village  grocery 
store,  notwithstanding  it  may  have  a 
big  name  painted  on  a  black  sign, 
"Foolstown  Merchandise  and  Mercan- 
tile Co.,  Coal,  Hay,  Fruits  and  Head 
Lettuce,  Wholesale."  Brains  and  hon- 
esty must  take  care  of  your  crop,  not 
politics  and  incompetence. 

Let  us  not  be  in  too  much  hurry  about 
this  season's  crop,  but  let  us  organize 
first,  one  big  association  of  earnest, 
intelligent  producers  and  farmers.  I 
would  call  it  the  Colorado  Western  Pro- 
ducers' Association.  Let  everybody  un- 
derstand, from  the  United  States  sena- 
tors down  to  the  little  grocery  store  pol- 
iticians that  we,  the  producers,  are  able 
and  willing  to  take  care  of  ourselves 
and  our  crops.  Let  us  join  hands  with 
broadminded,  well  meaning  railroads, 
commission  houses,  with  chambers  of 
commerce,  and  honest  business  associa- 
tions of  this  end  of  our  business.  In 
unity  is  strength.  What  a  small  or- 
ganization cannot  accomplish,  a  big, 
well  organized  group  of  earnest  capable 
farmers  can  and  will  do. 


Mountain  -  Raised  Vegetables  of  Superior  Quality 

GARDENS  WHEREVER  GROWN  MOST  RESPONSIVE  TO  GOOD  CULTIVATION 


IF  there  is  one  thing  in  which  the 
mountain  rancher  has  the  advantage 
of  his  brother  on  the  plains  it  is  in  the 
wonderful  garden  stuff  he  can  raise.  At 
first  thought  the  latter  has  the  best  of 
it  because  there  are  many  things  that 
cannot  be  grown  in  a  high  altitude  cli- 
mate. Tomatoes  and  squash,  beans  and 
cucumbers,  cantaloupes  and  Bweet  corn 
are  too  sensitive  to  frost  to  be  prac- 
ticable above  .7,500  feet  elevation,  ex- 
cept in  favored  spots,  thermal  pockets, 
where  the  configuration  of  the  land 
shelters  from  the  wind,  provides  air 
drainage,  and  gives  a  sunny  exposure. 
Nor  can  the  mountain  gardener  count 
on  successive  sowings  in  the  same 
space.  The  season  is  too  short.  How- 
ever, there  are  plenty  of  hardy  vegeta- 
bles that  will  flourish  almost  up  to 
timber  line,  and  these  acquire  a  flavor 
and  crispness  not  to  be  obtained  else- 
where. 

Mountain-raised  cauliflower  is  a  rev- 
elation. The  heads  are  rarely  larger 
than  a  saucer  and  average  less,  but  a 
hundred  plants  will  produce  more  than 
ninety  heads.  They  will  be  free  from 
every  trace  of  bug  or  worm,  and  when 
steam-cooked  will  melt  in  the  mouth. 
It  is  better  to  buy  the  plants  than  to 
attempt  to  raise  them  from  seed  and 
they  should  be  set  out  by  May  1.  The 
Early  Snowball  is  the  best  variety. 

Head  lettuce  has  been  over-advertised 
lately,  though  it  cannot  be  over-praised. 
A  (rood  many  who  are  pushing  into  the 
■  >  ad  lettuce  boom  will  do  better  to 
tell  to  cauliflower  and  sidestep  the 
threatened  glut  of  head  lettuce  and  the 
'  "nsequent  slump  that  (s  now  forecast. 
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Another  promising  garden  crop  for 
the  mountain  producer  is  the  pea.  Moun- 
tain peas  are  so  sweet  as  to  take  the 
unaccustomed  palate  by  surprise.  They 
come  on  the  market  after  the  pea  sea^ 
son  is  done  in  other  regions,  and  com- 
mand a  premium  price  in  city  markets. 
The  big  grocery  companies  are  the  best 
customers.  The  Gradus  variety  is  the 
main  crop  pea.  The  Telephone  is  a  lit- 
tle late  for  cooler  sections. 

Another  commercial  vegetable  that 
deserves  to  be  better  known  and  more 
extensively  grown  is  the  rutabaga.  The 
rutabaga  produces  more  heavily  than 
any  other  root  crop  and  commands  as 
good  or  a  better  price.  In  other  words, 
there  is  more  money  in  rutabagas  than 
in  any  other  root  crop.  They  are  plant- 
ed in  mid-May  and  harvested  in  late 
October.  The  best  prices  are  to  be  had 
from  leading  hotels.  The  rutabaga  be- 
longs to  the  cabbage  family  and  will 
stand  a  lot  of  frost  in  the  fall.  Although 
rutabaga  is  a  giant  among  garden  vege- 
tables, weighing  from  three  to  twelve 
pounds,  and  hardy  as  a  Viking,  the  seed- 
lings are  rather  fragile  little  fellows, 
and  should  be  given  special  attention 
for  the  first  two  weeks  of  their  lives. 
The  thinning  out  must  be  carefully 
done.  If  two  rutabagas  have  to  grow 
where  only  one  ought  to  fight  for  a 
place  in  trie  sun,  both  will  be  stunted. 

For  home  use  the  carrot,  parsnip, 
kohl-rahi  and  turnip  deserve  more  con- 
sideration than  they  get  both  in  the 
garden  and  in  print.    The  White  Egsr 


is  the  favorite  turnip.  Among  carrots 
the  Danvers  and  Chantenay  are  com- 
petitors for  head  of  the  class.  These 
roots  lend  flavor  and  variety  to  the  win- 
ter diet  and  while  not  to  be  classed  with 
the  potato  as  a  staple  should  be  served 
oftener  at  the  family  board.  AH  these 
and  the  rutabaga  should  be  stored  in 
the  root  cellar  covered  with  dirt  or  sand 
to  keep  them  fresh  and  plump.  If  this 
is  not  done  they  lose  their  moisture 
content,  wrinkle  and  lose  quality  and 
begin  to  sprout  in  mid-winter. 

Is  rhubarb  a  vegetable  or  a  fruit? 
As  it  is  used  for  sauce,  pies  and  pre- 
serves, I  guess  it  must  be  the  latter. 
It  does  well  in  the  mountain  garden  and 
supplements  the  wild  fruits,  such  as 
raspberries  and  gooseberries.  It  pro- 
duces so  abundantly/  requires  so  little 
care  and  is  useful  in  so  many  ways  that 
it  ought  to  have  a  place  of  honor  in  ev- 
ery mountain  garden. 

The  seed  order  for  a  mountain  garden 
will  look  something  like  this: 

Beets — For  greens,  Eclipse.  Swiss 
Chard.  Carrots — Danvers.  Lettuce  — 
Los  Angeles  Market  head  lettuce,  Black 
Seeded  Simpson.  Onion  Sets.  Parsnips. 
Peas — Blue  Bantam,  Gradus,  Telephone. 
Radishes — Early  Scarlet  Turnip,  White 
Icicle,  Large  Japanese.  Spinach — Viro- 
flay.  Turnip — White  Egg,  P_omeranian. 
Rutabaga.  Cauliflower  plants. 

The  best  soil  for  a  mountain  garden 
is  the  brown  loam  of  the  lower  slopes. 
The  black  soil  in  the  bottoms  is  utterly 
useless  for  vegetables.   The  yellow  soil 


of  upper  slopes  is  too  thin,  lacking  in 

nitrogen. 

A  mountain  garden  very  strangely  re- 
sembles the  garden  of  lower  altitudes 
in  its -appreciation  of  elbow  grease.  The 
hoe  is  the  best  joke  you  can  ever  tell  a 
mountain  garden  and  it  takes  it  about 
two  hours  to  see  the  point.  But  when 
it  has  seen  the  point  it  smiles  for  a 
week. 


Feed  for  Production. 

A  thousand-pound  cow  will  use  the 
equivalent  of  twenty  pounds  of  silage 
and  eight  pounds  of  alfalfa  hay  simply 
for  body  maintenance.  If  she  is  to  give 
milk  it  must  be  from  feed  given  in  ex- 
cess of  this  maintenance  requirement. 
Cows  of  marked  dairy  temperament 
will  continue  to  give  milk  for  a  time  on 
a  bare  maintenance  ration,  but  it  is  at 
the  expense  of  their  own  bodies.  They 
will  lose  flesh  and  finally  reach  a  point 
where  they  can  no  longer  draw  on  their 
bodies  for  milk  production. 

It  is  always  economy  to  feed  a  cow 
all  the  roughage  she  will  -eat  and  it 
should  be  of  as  good  quality  as  possi- 
ble. Feeding  three  times  a  day  of 
roughage  win  increase  its  consumption 
and  also  its  efficiency  in  production. 
Grain  should  be  given  to  cows  in  pro- 
portion to  the  milk  they  give.  After 
eating  all  the  roughage  they  *will  con- 
sume cows  of  the  larger  dairy  breeds 
require  about  one  pound  of  grain  for 
each  four  or  four  and  a  half  pounds  of 
milk  produced.  Small  cows  require  a^ 
pound  of  feed  to  about  three  to  three  I 
and  a  half  pounds  of  milk  given. 
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WESTERN    FARM  LIFE 


Soil  Blowing  and  Some  Ways  of  Circumventing  It 

ESTABLISHING  WINDBREAKS  OF  TREES  ONLY  PERMANENT  REMEDY 


SOIL  blowing  can  never  be  complete- 
ly controlled  until  the  wind-blown 
districts  are  planted  to  trees  which 
serve  as  windbreaks.  In  central  Kan- 
sas about  Salina,  Beloit  and  Abilene, 
we  find  the  farms,  many  of  them,  sur- 
rounded by  beautiful  hedges  or  wind- 
breaks of  Osage  orange  and  other  va- 
rieties of  trees.  Some  of  these  hedges 
run  for  miles  and  are  twenty  feet  high. 
This  country  does  not  complain  of  wind 
blowing  like  it  did  fifty  years  ago.  This 
tree  planting,  we  are  glad  to  see,  is 
gradually  working  westward,  but  very 
slowly. 

As  soon  as  a  farmer  sees  that  his 
neighbor  can  raise  a  windbreak  he 
thinks  that  he  can  do  the  same,  which 
he  undoubtedly  can.  But  there  is  no 
reason  to  wait  for  this  westward  march 
of  the  trees  to  reach  our  own  doorways. 
Why  not  anticipate  it  ?  We  grow  fruit 
and  every  variety  of  trees  without  irri- 
gation, then  why  not  plant  windbreaks  ? 
Many  years  ago  the  writer  planted  a 
windbreak  of  black  locust  at  the  back 
of  his  house  in  Colorado  and  another 
one  of  silver  poplar  on  the  north.  Both 
of  these  did  well,  without  any  irrigation 
growing  some  fifteen  feet  high.  The 
land  between  the  rows  was  kept  well 
plowed  and  cultivated  and  that  is  all 
that  was  necessary.  Trees  do  well  un- 
der these  conditions  on  any  dry  farm, 
because,  as  we  often  have  explained, 
dry-land  agriculture  is  mainly  a  ques- 
tion of  depth,  and  since  the  roots  of 
trees,  even  when  just  planted,  reach  to 
a  depth  of  two  feet  there  is  practically 
no  chance  of  their  drying  out  if  prop- 
erly cultivated,  and  there  is  nothing 
easier  to  cultivate  than  trees. 

Black  Locust  for  Windbreak. 

There  are  few  varieties  better  than 
the  black  locust  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  dry  districts.  They  grow  almost 
anywhere  in  Colorado,  in  Wyoming,  Ne- 
braska and  the  sand  hills  of  Kansas. 
Once  established,  even  if  the  top  dries 
out,  they  always  come  again  from  the 
root.  When  thick  enough  they  can  be 
cut  for  posts  or  firewood  and  will  grow 
right  up  again.  There  is  no  question 
but  that  in  time  nearly  every  one  will 
have  windbreaks  and  wood  lots  chiefly 
of  black  locust.   Why  not  do  it  now? 

In  some  of  the  sand  hill  districts  the 
Federal  Government  has  had  consider- 
able success  with  the  yellow  pine.  This 
tree  is  perfectly  hardy  and  once  estab- 
lished cannot  be  killed  by  drouth.  They 
have  been  known  to  winter  successfully 
with  no  visible  moisture  in  the  soil 
around  their  roots.  They  do  well  in 
sandy  or  gravelly  soils,  but  of  course 
grow  more  slowly  than  deciduous  trees. 

For  a  windbreak  two  or  three  rows 
are  much  better  than  one,  and  the  trees 
can  be  aligned  so  that  the  interspaces 
of  one  row  are  blocked  by  the  trees  of 
the  next  row.  When  planted  ten  feet 
apart  the  distance  between  rows  should 
be  about  fifteen  feet,  but  if  set  closely 
to  form  a  hedge  the  space  between 
should  be  at  least  twenty  feet. 

Plant  Brush  on  Sand  Hills. 

It  requires  time  to  raise  windbreaks 
and  in  the  meantime  how  can  the  farm- 
er mitigate  the  soil-blowing  nuisance? 
The  blowing  of  sand  from  a  very  trou- 
blesome sand  hill  was  once  stopped  by 
an  enterprising  farmer  who  planted  it 
to  sage  brush  or  rather  to  the  native 
brush  which  was  growing  thickly  in  the 
hollows.  He  cut  most  of  the  top  off 
the  plants  and  set  the  roots  in  the  early 
spring.  The  crown  of  the  hill  was  later 
planted  to  locusts.  That  hill  is  all  there 
and  serves  as  a  wind  break  for  the  rest 
of  the  farm. 

Any  growth  covering  the  ground  will 
stop  the  soil  from  blowing.  Many  farm- 
ers who  understand  this  plant  their 
winter  wheat  and  rye  in  August  instead 
of  October  and  November,  and  they  go 
through  the  winter  in  the  mat  protected 
not  only  from  wind,  but  from  freezing 
out.  The  thin  stands  of  these  crops 
when  planted  late' have  had  no  time  to 
stool  and  are  the  ones  which  blow  out 
and  freeze  out.  Land  which  has  no  crop 
on  it  should  be  left  as  rough  as  possible 
through  the  windy  period.  There  is 
nothing  much  better  than  listing  for 
fallow  land  in  this  respect,  and  the  soil 
should  not  be  leveled  up  and  made  ready 
for  planting  until  danger  from  blowing 
is  considered  to  be  over.  It  is  better  to 
plant  late  than  to  take  chances  of  hav- 
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ing  a  newly  planted  crop  blown  onto 
the  next  farm. 

Leaving  Grass  Strip  Through  Field. 

Some  of  the  farmers  of  Western  Kan- 
sas adopted  a  very  good  method  of  leav- 
ing strips  of  prairie  grass  between  their 
cultivated  fields.  This  is  a  very  good 
practice  on  the  level,  but  not  of  much 
use  on  sloping  ground.  The  strips  are 
long  but  only  a  few  rods  wide,  and 
those  that  are  cultivated  are  about 
twice  as  wide  as  the  ones  left  in  grass. 
The  grass  is  never  cut,  but  allowed  to 
grow  tall  and  bunch  up  and  has  a  very 


appreciable  effect  on  the  cutting  edge 
of  the  wind.  On  the  dry  farm  the  in- 
tervening strips,  instead  of  being  left 
in  grass,  may  be  planted  to  alfalfa,  but 
this  must  be  done  gradually  or  it  also 
may  blow  out.  Two  or  three  rows  are 
first  planted  in  the  center  of  the  grass 
strips,  and  when  these  are  established 
and  of  sufficient  growth  to  act  as  a 
windbreak,  the  remainder  of  the  strip 
may  be  planted.  Two  cuttings  of  this 
crop  may  usually  be  taken  off  and  the 
late  growth  allowed  to  remain  on  the 
ground  for  wind  protection.  Many  of 
the  sandy  districts  have  not  soil  suf- 


Windbreak  of  silver  poplar  grown  without  Irriaatlon  on  north  side  of  Parsons'  ranch  house. 


Learn  to  Control  Drifting  of  Soil 

FARMERS  OF  PLAINS  AREA  DEMONSTRATE  PRE- 
VENTION METHODS. 


SOIL  blowing  is  one  of  the  most 
serious  problems  with  which  the 
Plains  farmer  has  to  contend.  Pro- 
fessor Alvin  Kezer  of  Colorado  Agri- 
cultural college  points  out  that  the 
only  way  to  prevent  some  soils 
from  blowing  is  to  keep  them 
seeded  down  to  grass  or  clover  crops. 
Sandy  lands  blow  more  easily  than  the 
so-called  hard  lands.  Soils  that  are  hard 
enough  to  crop  rather  continuously  and 
yet  contain  considerable  sand  will  blow 
worse  than  the  tighter  soils. 

When  lands  are  first  broken  up  from 
the  original  sod  they  are  full  of  root 
fibers.  As  long  as  the  root  fibers  are 
in  the  land  there  is  very  little  trouble 
from  blowing.  When  the  land  has  been 
cultivated  long  enough  so  that  these 
root  fibers  are  rotted  the  danger  of 
blowing  begins. 

Some  localities  and  slopes  •  blow 
worse  than  others,  no  matter  what  the 
soil  may  be.  On  many  of  these  lands 
the  hope  of  preventing  blowing  consists 
in  growing  the  crop  in  strips,  so  that 
the  strips  are  crosswise  the  direction  of 
the  prevailing  winds.  Bad  soil  blowing 
in  some  regions  can  only  be  prevented 
by  some  such  scheme.  When  the  sur- 
face commences  to  blow  the  movement 
of  sand  or  dust  starts  to  loosen  the  sur- 
face and  damage  increases  from  the 
blowing  because  of  this  soil  movement. 
Any  scheme  which  works  has  to  prevent 
this  movement  starting. 

Planting  the  crops  in  strips  crosswise 
the  direction  of  the  prevailing  winds  is 
only  one  method  of  preventing  soil 
movement  starting  at  the  surface. 
Sometimes  throwing  listed  furrows 
crosswise  of  the  direction  of  the  ■  pre- 


vailing winds  will  prevent  the  move- 
ment .from  starting.  The  distance  to 
space  the  listed  furrows  will  vary  with 
the  soil  slopes  or  topography.  Keeping 
the  surface  soil  coarse  in  texture  also 
helps.  A  fine  dust  surface  blows^  worse 
than  a  granular  surface. 

Sometimes  one  of  these  methods  is 
sufficient.  Sometimes  all  of  them  must 
be  used.  Some  very  sandy  soils  should 
never  be  broken  up  as  there  is  no  meth- 
od of  controlling  blowing  in  such  very 
sandy  soils  in  some  neighborhoods. 
These  three  methods  have  given  some 
success  according  to  Professor  Kezer: 
Keeping  the  surface  rough,  planting 
strips  of  cultivated  crops  through  the 
field  crosswise  the  direction  of  the  pre- 
vailing winds  and  running  listed  fur- 
rows crosswise  the  direction  of  the  pre- 
vailing winds. 

County  agents  of  Western  Kansas 
have  been  working  on  this  problem  and 
their  co-operative  demonstrations  show 
that  the  most  practical  method  of  coun- 
teracting the  effect  of  blowing  consisted 
of  running  lister  furrows  at  intervals 
of  about  twenty  feet  at  right  angles  to 
the  prevailing  wind.  The  furrows  need 
to  be  renewed  occasionally,  and  if  the 
weather  is  unusually  dry  and  windy  it 
is  recommended  that  new  lister  furrows 
be  run  between  the  first  ones.  Six  men 
tried  this  method  on  360  aci-es  in  Meade 
county  and  cut  wheat  on  this  land  av- 
eraging ten  to  twenty  bushels  to  the 
acre,  while  wheat  on  the  other  fields  of 
their  own  and  their  neighbors  was 
completely  destroyed.  In  fourteen  coun- 
ties in  the  western  part  of  the  state 
656  farmers  used  methods  to  prevent 
soil  blowing  on  8,056  acres. 


ficiently  strong  for  alfalfa  and  in  these 
sweet  clover  will  be  found  to  be  an  effi- 
cient substitute,  in  fact,  some  prefejr  it. 

Spreading  Straw  Checks  Blowing. 

Hard  soils  which  contain  a  certain 
percentage  of  clay  or  gumbo  never  blow 
as  much  as  the  light  sandy  loams.  The 
staying  capacity  of  these  latter  is  much 
improved  by  the  addition  of  humus. 
Any  litter,  straw,  manure  or  even  weeds 
on  the  surface  help  to  hold  the  dirt.  A 
field  which  has  a  cloddy  surface  will 
suffer  less  in  a  severe  wind  than  one 
which  has  been  harrowed  fine  and 
smooth.  Any  object  helps  to  break  the 
cutting  edge  of  the  wind,  whether  it  be 
vegetation,  clods,  furrows  or  wind- 
breaks. The  land  must  always  be  worked 
so  that  the  wind  blows  across  the  fur- 
rows, not  in  line  with  them. 

When  a  bad  wind  starts  to  blow  out 
a  field,  what  can  the  farmer  do  about 
it?  When  this  happens  there  is  usually 
a  break  in  the  windward  end  of  the 
seed  bed  causing  a  face  or  little  cliff 
as  the  wind  blows  the  loose  plowed  dirt 
off  the  hardpan.  This  face  is  like  the 
bank  of  a  creek  in  flood-time,  for  as  the 
water  cuts  it  underneath  the  bank  keeps 
falling  in  and  is  carried  away  by  the 
flood.  The  wind  works  much  in  the 
same  manner,  continually  cutting  away 
at  the  face,  which  is  usually  the  depth 
of  the  plowing,  until  it  may  happen 
that  the  whoje  field  is  gone.  The  rem- 
edy is  to  break  up  this  face  with  the 
disk  harrow  as  soon  as  possible.  We 
believe  that  the  sand  hill  districts 
should  be  planted  and  looked  after  by 
the  Forestry  Department.  It  has  been 
claimed  by  some  of  their  men  that  yel- 
low pine  and  some  other  varieties  an- 
swer the  purpose,  but  whether  this  is 
so  or  not  they  can  always  be  planted 
tQ  native  brush,  and  a  sand  hill  covered 
with  sage  brush  does  not  blow.  The 
farmer  may  be  able  to  control  his  own 
soil,  but  he  cannot  afford  to  plant  a 
large  area  of  government  land  on  the 
windward  side  of  him  to  protect  him- 
self, and  there  are  as  many  who  suffer 
from  their  crops  being  buried  in  sand  as 
there  are  who  have  them  blown  out. 

What  and  When  to  Plant. 

When  the  farmer  has  lived  in  the 
windy  districts  for  some  time  he  learns 
what  to  plant  and,  what  is  more  im- 
portant, when  to  plant.  He  also  finds 
that  one  crop  will  protect  another  and 
that  a  field  of  cornstalks,  for  instance, 
will  afford  ample  protection  for  a  field 
of  winter  wheat  just  coming  through, 
and  so  on.  But  when  all  is  said  and 
done,  it  will  be  found  that  the  most  sat- 
isfactory way  of  giving  the  wind  its 
final  quietus  is  the  planting  of  trees, 
bushes  or  brush  wherever  necessary  and 
possible. 

Permanent  Remedy  Is  Trees. 

It  is  a  common  but  erroneous  idea 
with  many  that  trees  are  difficult  to 
grow  in  the  dry-farming  districts.  The 
truth  is,  they  are  much  easier  to  raise 
than  any  crop  that  the  writer  knows  of. 
Plow  a  strip  in  the  fall  for  trees  the 
next  spring  if  possible,  but  plowing  in 
the  spring  will  do  if  there  is  two  feet 
of  moist  soil.  Plant  your  trees,  culti- 
vate them  thoroughly,  and  just  watch 
them  grow. 


Watch  for  Larkspur  Poisoning. 

Early  spring  is  the  time  to  be  on  the 
lookout  to  avoid  larkspur  poisoning. 
The  dwarf  species  starts  early.  Only 
cattle  and  sheep  are  in  danger.  The 
plants  are  most  dangerous  immediately 
after  a  rain  or  snow  storm,  says  Dr. 
Geo.  H.  Glover  of  Colorado  Agricultural 
college. 

The  symptoms  of  larkspur  poisoning 
are  bloating,  falling  behind  the  herd, 
quivering  of  muscles,  heading  for  a  wa- 
ter-hole, following  by  recovery,  or  con- 
vulsions and  death.  It  requires  at  least 
thirty  pounds  of  larkspur  to  poison  a 
cow.  The  idea  that  only  the  roots  are 
poisonous  is  a  mistake.  There  is  more 
danger  early  in  the  season  when  the 
plants  are  young.  The  special  treat- 
ment recommended  in  Bulletin  3S5,  U. 
S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  is  as  fol- 
lows: Physostigmin  salicylate,  one 
grain;  pilocarpin  hydrochlorid,  two 
grains;  strychnine  sulphate,  one-half 
grain.  This  mixture  is  given  hypo- 
dermically,  in  one  dose,  to  animals 
weighing  600  pounds.  Experimentally, 
bleeding  has  not  proven  effective. 
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U.  S.  Grain  Growers,  Inc.,  Planning  to  Sell  Grain 

WHOLE  POOLERS  LOSE  OUT  IN  FACTIONAL  ROW  AT  ANNUAL  MEETING 


SALES  agencies  for  handling  the 
grain  of  the  1922  crop  produced  by 
its  53,000  members  already  signed 
will  be  established  at  once  by  the  U.  S. 
Grain  Growers,  Inc.  This  action  was 
authorized  before  the  annual  meeting 
which  was  marred  by  a  bitter  factional 
row  between  opposing  factions  of  the 
provisional  board  of  directors  elected  at 
the  ratification  conference  a  year  ago 
to  handle  the  affairs  of  the  big  co-op- 
erative grain  marketing  organization 
the  first  year  of  its  existence.  Follow- 
ing the  first  meeting  of  the  newly  elect- 
ed board  of  directors  it  is  definitely  an- 
nounced that  a  competent  general  man- 
ager will  be  employed  at  once  to  handle 
the  grain  pledged  by  U.  S.  G.  G.  mem- 
bers. 

Effort  to  Oust  Gustafson. 

An  attempt  was  made  at  the  annual 
meeting  to  force  out  C.  H.  Gustafson 
and  the  row  which  developed  occupied 
most  of  the  attention  of  the  delegates 
the  first  days  of  the  convention.  The 
faction  on  the  board  opposed  to  Presi- 
dent Gustafson  had  gained  the  upper 
hand  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  board 
of  directors  held  in  January.  Gustaf- 
son had  been  charged  with  being  too 
dilatory  in  establishing  sales  agencies 
for  handling  the  grain  pledged.  His 
followers  maintained  that  until  a  vol- 
ume of  grain  was  assured  it  would  be 
useless  to  set  up  machinery  for  market- 
ing grain. 

After  a  four-day  convention,  charac- 
terized at  times  by  heated  discussions 
and  dealing  in  personalities,  fifty-six 
delegates  representing  41,790  farmer 
members  of  the  U.  S  Grain  Growers, 
Inc.,  conclusively  endorsed  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  past  year  by  returning 
President  C.  H.  Gustafson,  Secretary 
Frank  M.  Myers  and  seven  other  mem- 
bers of  the  1921  board  to  the  director- 
ate. President  Gustafson  received  the 
unanimous  ballot  of  the  delegate  con- 
vention. Secretary  Myers  received  a 
total  vote  of  41,784  or  one  less  than  the 
number  required  for  a  unanimous  bal- 
lot 

Factions  Retarded  Progress. 

The  petty  differences  between  the 
factions  of  the  board  were  early  to  the 
fore  in  the  convention,  and  the  Amer- 
ican Farm  Bureau  Federation  made  the 
charge  that  these  differences  which  had 
entered  into  the  deliberations  of  the 
board  for  most  of  the  year  past  had  re- 
sulted in  their  being  tens  of  thousands 
of  members  of  U.  S.  Grain  Growers 
•where  there  should  have  been  hundreds 
of  thousands,  and  also  a  deficit  instead 
of  a  surplus  in  the  treasury. 

Fundamental  differences  of  opinion, 
which  had  their  origin  in  the  Farmers' 
Marketing  Committee  of  Seventeen  and 
were  revealed  in  their  full  intensity  in 
the  ratification  conference  held  in  Chi-, 
cago  on  April  6,  7  and  8,  1921,  when 
103  farmer  representatives  adopted  the 
plan,  was  evidenced  throughout  the  past 
year  in  the  sessions  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors. The  intensity  of  feeling  gen- 
erated on  that  memorable  occasion 
when  a  minority  element  attempted  to 
disregard  the  recommendations  for 
optional  methods  of  selling  grain  made 
by  the  investigating  committee  and  sub- 
stitute a  plan  of  compulsory  pooling  on 
the  floor  of  the  ratification  conference, 
has  been  kept  alive  in  the  board  of  di- 
rectors by  the  representatives  of  that 
faction  throughout  the  past  year. 

At  the  ratification  conference  this 
question  of  compulsory  pooling  was 
discussed  for  several  days  and  finally 
defeated  by  a  vote  of  61  to  38.  Nine  of 
the  thirteen  Illinois  delegates  at  this 
ratification  meeting  voted  for  the  com- 
pulsory pool.  W.  G.  Eckhardt  of  Illi- 
nois, director  of  marketing  for  the  Illi- 
nois Agricultural  association,  was  con- 
sidered one  of  the  leaders  of  the  com- 
pulsory pooling  group  at  this  confer- 
ence. He  wax  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Seventeen  and  became  a  di- 
rector of  U.  S.  Grain  Growers  and  its 
treasurer  for  the  first  year  of  its  ex- 
•  ••>«  "<■•■  an'l  head  of  t.h<-  organization 
department. 

Crisis  in  Convention. 

The  crisis  in  the  convention  and  in 
the  history  of  the.  U.  S.  Grain  Growers 
ame  on  the  second  day,  just  before  the 
lection  of  directors.   The  old  board  of 
i  <-<tors  had  districted  the  membership 
for  the  purpose  of  electing  the  new 
'I  of  directors.  Seven  districts  were 


created  and  their  plan  was  for  the  dele- 
gates from  North  Dakota,  Minnesota 
and  the  Northwest  to  nominate  and 
elect  three  directors;  Iowa  and  South 
Dakota,  two;  Illinois,  five;  Wisconsin, 
Michigan,  Indiana  and  eastward,  two; 
Nebraska,  four;  Oklahoma,  two;  Kan-, 
sas,  Missouri,  Colorado  and  westward, 
two.  It  provided  for  one  delegate  to  be 
elected  at  large.  The  resolution  from 
the  board  was  as  follows: 

"Nominations  for  directors  from  a 
district  shall  be  made  by  the  delegates 
of  the  district.  Eleven  directors  shall 
be  elected  for  a  two-year  term,  ten  for 
a  one-year  term.  Directors  for  the  two- 
year  period  shall  be  selected  by  dele- 
gates from  the  state  or  district  from 
which  nominations  are  made,  but  in  no 
case  shall  over  half  the  directors  of  a 
state  or  district  be  nominated  for  a 
two-year  term,  except  in  such  states 
having  only  one  director." 

At  this  point  the  scrap  between  the 
two  factions — one  led  by  Gustafson  and 
the  other  by  Eckhardt — began.  The 
first  move  was  a  test  vote  on  a  motion 
by  H.  C.  Filley  of  Nebraska  to  revive 
the  dischai-ged  rules  committee.  This 
resulted  in  a  substantial  majority  to 
support  a  rule  which  would  permit  the 
delegates  to  elect  all  directors  by  a 
majority  vote  of  all  delegates  present. 
It  was  evident  from  the  test  vote  that 


by  this  method  of  electing  all  directors 
by  a  majority  vote  of  the  whole  conven- 
tion the  Gustafson  faction  would  con- 
trol. By  the  districting  plan  a  direct- 
orate favorable  to  the  opposing  faction 
might  be  elected.  An  attempt  to  iron 
out  differences  by  compromise  failed. 
The  nominations  were  made  from  the 
floor  by  districts,  but  the  rules  adopted 
permitted  all  delegates  to  vote  for  a 
full  board.  The  fifty-five  accredited 
delegates  present  represented  41,790  in- 
dividual members,  the  number  signed 
up  to  January  17. 

Nine   Directors  Re-Elected. 

Seven  farm  paper  editors  were  asked 
to  serve  as  inspectors  of  election  and 
after  canvassing  the  ballots  the  results 
were  announced  as  follows: 

*J.  T.  Belk,  S.  D..  41.785....2  yrs. 

*C.  H.  Gustafson,  Neb  41,785.. ..2  yrs. 

W.  R.  Crowther,  Mo  41,785  .  2  yrs. 

A.  J.  McGinnis,  N.  D  41,785....1  yr. 

*P.  E.  Donnell,  Mo  41.785....1  yr. 

Robt.  Peterson,  111  41,785... .1  yr. 

H.  L.  Keefe,  Neb  41.785....1  yr. 

*F.  M.  Myers,  Iowa  41,784....2  yrs. 

C.  B.  Steward,  Neb  41.665....1  yr. 

C  R  Finley,  111....'.....  40,448....1  yr. 

*J.  K.  Mason,  Ind  39,607....2  yrs. 

T.  L  Ferris,  Ind  39,319....1  yr. 

R.  A.  Cowles,  111  39,020.. ..1  yr. 

*F.  A.  Mudge,  111  22,848.. ..2  yrs. 


Breeders  Build  Sales  Pavilion 

ELBERT  COUNTY  LIVESTOCK  MEN  ARE  CO-OPERATING 
TO  DEVELOP  COMMUNITY. 

G.  C.  Wheeler. 


FROM  a  charter  membership  of  six 
or  eight  breeders  representing  not 
more  than  one  hundred  registered 
cattle,  the  Elbert  County  Shorthorn 
Breeders'  association  has  grown  to  thir- 
ty or  more  members  and  a  thousand 
registered  cattle.  Among  the  men  most 
prominent  in  getting  the  breeders  of 
this  community  to  take  this  most  im- 
portant step  might  be  mentioned  Allen 
Carnahan,  C.  A.  Melburn,  A.  G.  Corn- 
forth,  B.  H.  Gleason,  J.  Paul  and  Ralph 
Jones,  and  Allen  C.  Peterson.  Mr.  Car- 
nahan was  the  first  president  of  the  or- 
ganization. His  son,  Dewey  Carnahan, 
is  now  secretary,  and  C.  A.  Melburn, 
president. 

This  section  has  long  been  known  for 
the  Shorthorn  cattle  grown  by  its 
ranchmen  in  the  early  days.  The  father 
of  the  Jones  brothers  already  mentioned 
bought  a  bunch  of  registered  .Short- 
horns in  1887,  but  did  not  keep  up  the 
registration  of  the  increase.  For  twen- 
ty-five years  ranchmen  and  farmers 
bought  bulls  of  the  elder  Jones  from 
this  foundation  stock.  Weiss  Brothers 
and  L.  A.  Miller  have  used  registered 
Shorthorn  bulls  for  thirty-five  years 
and  have  developed  their  cattle  to  such 
a  point  of  excellence  that  they  have  been 
able  to  show  prize  winning  feeders  at 
the  National  Western  Stock  show  for 
the  past  three  years.  The  grand  cham- 
pion carload  of  feeders  at  the  last  show 
came  from  the  Weiss  and  Miller  herds. 
"In  the  early  days  my  father  began 
using  purebred  Shorthorn  bulls  of 
Bates,  Scotch  and  Scotch-topped 
strains,"  said  Fred  Weiss,  in  comment- 
ing on  the  winning  load  at  this  year's 
show.  "These  calves,  of  course,  were 
sired  by  registered  Shorthorn  bulls." 

Many  of  the  members  added  to  the 
association  since  it  was  organized  are 
beginners,  having  only  a  few.  registered 
animals,  in  fact,  most  of  them  made  the 
start  with  registered  cattle  by  pur- 
chases at  association  sales.  In  the  four 
sales  held  in  each  of  which  forty-five  to 
fifty  animals  were  sold,  90  per  cent  of 
the  heifers  have  gone  to  new  breeders. 
Mr.  Carnahan,  the  first  president,  has 
been  in  the  business  from  a  purebred 
standpoint  for  only  six  ycars.^  He  has 
six  sons,  all  interested  with  him  in  the 
registered  cattle  business. 

In  addition  to  conducting  co-opera- 
tives sales,  the  association  has  done 
much  to  promote  the  general  interest 
of  the  whole  community  in  better  live- 
stock and  particularly  Shorthorns.  It 
•has  conducted  two  sociability  tours  in 


which  hundreds  of  Elbert  county  farm- 
ers and  their  families  have  taken  part. 
It  has  been  established  as  an  annual 
feature.  The  best  herds  of  the  com- 
munity have  been  visited,  talks  made 
at  the  different  f  arcns  by  the  owners  and 
by  visiting  breeders  from  other  sections 
who  have  been  with  them.  This  feature 
has  done  much  to  promote  the  spirit  of 
co-operation  and  to  advertise  the  com- 
munity abroad. 

An  initiation  fee  of  $1  is  collected 
from  new  members  and  an  annual  fee  of 
$2  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  associa- 
tion. Special  assessments  have  never 
been  needed  and  there  has  always  been 
money  in  the  treasury  for  ordinary  ex- 
penses. 

Building  a  sales  pavilion  in  which  to- 
hold  sales  and  meetings  was  an  impor- 
tant step  in  the  life  of  this  active  breed- 
ers' association.  The  first  sales  weie 
held  in  tents,  the  rent  of  the  tent  with 
freight  amounting  to  $100.  The  breed- 
ers decided  the  time  had  come  to  put  up 
a  permanent  building.  Breeder  mem- 
bers put  up  from  $10  to  $100  each.  They 
employed  a  boss  carpenter  and  did  the 
work  themselves.  Ten  or  twelve  men 
might  have  been  seen  shingling  at  one 
time,  all  breeders  donating  their  work. 
Most  of  the  breeders  advanced  their 
money  for  two  or  three  years.  Some 
of  the  larger  breeders  put  up  from  $60 
to  $100  for  five  years  without  interest. 
Most  of  the  short-time  loans  have  been 
repaid. 

The  pavilion  is  100  feet  long.  It  pro- 
vides stalls  for  fifty  cattle  and  will  seat 
350  persons  about  the  sale  ring.  A  stall 
rent  fee  of  $3  is  collected  on  each  ani- 
mal sold.  This  goes  to  the  building 
fund.  The  sale  expense  is  covered  by 
collecting  a  fee  of  $12.50  per  animal. 
Two  entertainments  have  been  put  on 
in  the  pavilion  at  which  ice  cream  and 
other  refreshments  were  served.  An 
improvised  stage  was  erected  and  var- 
ious features  given,  among  them  being 
music  by  the  Olingcr  Highlander  band. 

The  Elbert  county  livestock  sales 
pavilion  is  the  first  of  its  kind  in  Colo- 
rado. It  is  an  indication  of  the  spirit 
of  progress  and  co-operation  which  ex- 
ists among  the  breeders  of  the  com- 
munity. A  building  of  this  kind  can 
become  a  most  important  factor  in  pro- 
moting the  livestock  development  of 
any  community.  Similar  buildings  in 
other  livestock  sections  enn  be  looked 
for  as  the  interest  in  improved  livestock 
increases. 


*J.  D.  Pancake,  Colo  22,844.. ..2  yrs. 

*H.  C.  Lau,  Minn  22.429....1  yr. 

A.  L.  Middleton,  Iowa  22,429. ...2  yrs. 

Hans  Georgeson,  N  D  22,429.. ..2  yrs. 

W.  B.  Jesse,  Okla  22,429....2  yrs. 

F.  O.  Peterson,  Kan  22,429....2  yrs. 

*R.  N.  Clark,  111  20,583....1  yr. 

C.  B.  Bigney,  Ind  20,345 

J.  R.  Howard,  Iowa  19,671 

Geo.  Earnest,  Neb  19,356 

A.  G.  Burgeson,  N.  D  19,356 

J.  L.  Reed,  Minn  19,355 

H.  G.  Jones,  Okla  19,346 

H.  W.  Avery,  Kan  18,941 

W.  G.  Eckhardt,  111  18.P40 

T.  M.  Jones    167 

*Chas.  B.  Wright   120 

The  twenty-one  receiving  the  largest 
number  of  votes  were  declared  elected. 
The  names  marker  with  a  *  were  mem- 
bers of  the  old  board.  Hans  Georgeson 
of  North  Dakota  was  later  fo.und  not  to 
be  a  member  of  U.  S.  Grain  Growers, 
Inc.,  and  the  new  board  chose  A.  G. 
Burgeson  of  Douglas,  N.  D.,  to  fill  his 
place. 

A  number  of  amendments  to  the  by- 
laws, more  or  less  technical  in  character, 
were  passed.  Resolutions  were  adopted 
affirming  the  organization's  purpose  to 
carry  forward  the  marketing  plan  along 
the  lines  planned  by  the  Committee  of 
Seventeen  and  commending  the  board 
for  what  it  had  done  to  put  the  plan  in 
operation.  The  St.  Lawrence  water- 
way project  was  endorsed.  Further  re- 
ductions in  freight  rates  were  recom- 
mended until  the  entire  advance  of  1920 
shall  have  been  eliminated.  A  resolu- 
tion suggested  "That  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable and  consistent  with  economic 
conditions  the  U.  S.  G.  G.  be  built  upon 
existing  farmer-owned  elevators  and 
those  that  may  be  established.  We  fur- 
ther recommend  to  the  incoming  board 
that  it  pursue  the  same  policy  as  far  as 
possible  in  establishing  farmer-con- 
trolled terminal  facilities  and  wherever 
possible  affiliate  with  existing  farmer- 
controlled  agencies  under  the  one  gen- 
eral plan." 

Inquiry  relative  to  the  status  of  the 
Farmers'  Finance  Corporation  was  an- 
swered by  President  Gustafson  with  the 
statement  that  the  War  Finance  Cor- 
poration had  for  a  time  taken  the  place 
of  the  farmer  agency,  but  that  it  was 
being  kept  alive  for  future  need. 

Treasurer  Eckhardt's  report  showed 
that  U.  S.  Grain  Growers,  Inc.,  had  re- 
ceived an  income  for  the  first  two 
months  of  1922,  $28,000  in  excess  of  ex- 
penditures. Mr.  Eckhardt  pointed  out 
that  a  levy  of  one-tenth  cent  a  bushel 
on  grain  now  under,  contract  for  five 
years  would  pay  all  the  organization 
and  promotion  expenses  incurred. 

Six  Directors  Refuse  to  Serve. 

Despite  the  feeling  that  developed 
during  the  convention,  harmony  marked 
the  first  meeting  of  the  new  board.  Six 
directors,  however,  refused  to  take  part 
in  this  first  meeting,  claiming  that  the 
wishes  of  the  growers  from  the  various 
districts  had  been  ignored  in  the  con- 
vention and  stating  that  they  would  not 
serve  on  the  new  board  "until  such  time 
as  the  injustice  done  was  remedied." 
This  group  met  with  Aaron  Sapiro,  Cal- 
ifornia marketing  expert,  who  is  being 
considered  as  general  counsel  for  the 
farm  bureau  in  the  cotton  states. 
Threats  had  been  made  by  the  minority 
to  withdraw  from  the  U.  S.  Grain  Grow- 
ers and  to  call  loans  advanced  to  the 
organization,  but  Mr.  Sapiro  advised 
against  this  action.  The  minority  group 
following  this  meeting  issued  the  fol- 
lowing statement:  "The  decision  of  the 
minority  delegates  from  Illinois,  North 
Dakota,  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  Texas,  Min- 
nesota and  Michigan,  representing  46 
per  cent  of  the  voting  strength  of  the 
convention,  is  that  they  will  assure  the 
members  they  represent  that  they  are 
determined  to  market  grain  co-opera- 
tively at  the  earliest  possible  moment 
This  will  be  done  through  the  sales 
agency  of  the  U.  S.  Grain  Growers,  Inc., 
if  possible.  If  it  is  found  impossible  to 
restore  U.  S.  G.  G.  organization  to  the 
democratic  control  of  its  membership, 
these  states  will  take  immediately  steps 
to  create  other  agencies  for  marketing 
grain." 

Pancake's  Version  of  Meeting. 
"A  great  many  seeing  the  turmoil  of 
this  convention  felt  that  after  all  farm- 
ers could  not  get  together,"  said  J.  D. 
Pancake  of  Colorado,  who  was  a  dele- 
gate and  was  re-    (Turn  to  Page  20) 
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Market  Outlook  for  Farm  and  Ranch  Products 

PRICES  SHOW  SOME  DECLINE,  BUT  FUTURE  CAN  BE  MADE  TO  LOOK  BRIGHT 


THE  last  two  weeks  have  not  been  a 
period  of  unalloyed  improvement 
in  the  farmer's  business.  Live- 
stock and  grain  markets  were  unsettled 
and  lost  ground  on  the  whole.  But 
there  is  a  side  that  can  be  polished  up 
to  look  bright.  Such  periods  of  hesita- 
tion appear  in  all  price  movements  and 
in  spite  of  the  decline,  farm  products 
are  selling  enough  higher  than  in  De- 
cember to  make  great  improvement  in 
the  farmer's  position.  The  advances 
which  have  already  occurred  have  done 
much  to  lift  out  of  the  mire  those  who 
were  not  hopelessly  embarassed. 

The  export  trade  in  farm  products  in 
general  is  much  better  than  expected  a 
year  ago,  and  agriculture  is  in  a  better 
position  in  that  respect  than  any  other 
industry. 

Industrial  operations  are  gradually 
expanding.  Steel  mills  are  now  oper- 
ating at  about  70  per  cent  of  capacity 
compared  with  30  per  cent,  when  trade 
was  at  its  dullest;  building  contracts 
awarded  are  increasing  and  the  greatest 
growth  is  in  construction  for  business 
purposes.  Statistics  upon  total  employ- 
ment in  manufactures  show  a  substan- 
tial increase  compared  with  a  year  ago. 

The  foreign  situation  is  far  from 
hopeless.  The  decline  in  German  marks 
to  but  little  more  than  1  per  cent  of 
their  normal  value  is  the  logical  result 
of  paper  money  inflation.  The  invaria- 
ble history  of  such  a  financial  policy  has 
been  that  the  depreciated  currency  is 
replaced  by  a  new  form  of  money  on  a 
sounder  basis  as  soon  as  the  old  one 
nears  the  zero  point  in  value.  To  that 
extent,  the  decline  in  German  exchange 
4s  not  distressing. 

If  European  countries  can  be  brought 
to  cut  down  armament,  balance  their 
government  budgets,  increase  their 
taxes  and  reduce  their  issues  of  paper 
money,  as  an  outcome  of  the  economic 
conference  at  Genoa,  a  big  forward  step 
will  have  been  taken  toward  restoration 
of  normal  world  trade  to  which  our 
prosperity  is  closely  related. 

Wheat  Outlook  Remains  Strong. 

The  outlook  for  the  wheat  market  re- 
mains strong,  although  prices  have  been 
weak  most  of  the  time  during  the  last 
month.  Statistical  compilations  show  a 
close  adjustment  between  probable  sup- 
ply and  probable  demand  for  the  rest  of 
the  crop  year,  but  this  fact  is  obscured 
by  the  presence  of  ample  stocks  in  com- 
mercial channels  for  which  there  is  only 
an  apathetic  demand  at  the  present 
time.  Furthermore,  statistical  calcula- 
tions have  frequently  gone  awry  during 
the  past  year  and  the  grain  trade  is 
waiting  to  see  whether  they  will  be  dis- 
credited again. 

A  dull  flour  trade  and  congestion  of 
Canadian  wheat  at  Fort  William  and 
Port  Arthur  as  well  as  along  railroads 
leading  to  those  points  have  been  the 
principal  depressing  factors  recently. 
The  Canadian  situation  can  hardly  be 
relieved  before  the  opening  of  naviga- 
tion, which  is  expected  in  about  three 
weeks.  The  domestic  flour  trade  has  an 
occasional  spurt,  however,  and  mills  are 
distributing  a  fairly  large  quantity  all 
the  time,  even  when  they  report  that 
trade  is  dull.  It  is  estimated,  for  ex- 
ample, that  flour  production  since  July 
1  has  run  over  13,000,000  barrels  ahead 
of  the  corresponding  period  a  year  ago, 
and  throughout  March  mills  were  op- 
erating at  a  much  higher  percentage  of 
capacity  than  they  were  last  year.  In 
spite  of  these  conditions,  stocks  of  flour 
are  believed  to  bo  light.  It  is  chiefly  by 
comparison  with  the  best  record  during 
the  war  years  that  the  flour  trade  can 
be  considered  dull. 

Europe  is  buying  a  little  wheat  from 
North  America,  chiefly  Manitobas,  and 
on  a  recent  day  England,  France,  Ger- 
many and  Italy  all  were  in  the  market, 
and  Greece  expect- 
ed to  place  a  large 
order  soon.  Clear- 
ances   from  the 
United  States  are 
running  around  3,- 
000,000    bushels  a 
week,  a  rate  suffi- 
cient    to  absorb 
more  than  our  esti- 
mated surplus  be- 
fore July  1. 

World's  shipments 
have  fallen  off 
sharply  in  the  last 
two  weeks,  due  to  a 
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decline  in  clearances  from  Australia  and 
the  Argentine.  Argentine  has  shipped 
51,000,000  bushels  since  January  1,  or 
nearly  half  of  her  estimated  surplus.  In 
the  same  period  last  year,  she  cleared 
only  18,688,000  bushels.  There  is  still 
enough  wheat  in  the  southern  hemis- 
phere to  maintain  a  heavy  movement 
for  three  months  if  all  of  it  is  to  be  dis- 
posed of  in  that  time.  This  is  not  like- 
ly to  occur,  however,  and  Europe  will 
be  obliged  to  resort  to  North  America 
for  a  larger  fraction  of  her  supply  and 
will  probably  do  so  as  soon  as  lake  nav- 
igation opens. 

With  smaller  world  shipments,  there 
has  been  no  difficulty  in  the  last  ten 
days  in  absorbing  the  wheat  on  arrival 
at  European  ports,  even  though  about 
40  per  cent  of*  the  quantity  afloat  was 
sent  abroad  on  consignment. 

Cash  markets  for  wheat  have  been 
laggard  recently,  especially  at  Kansas 
City  and  St.  Louis.  Kansas  City  has  an 
unusually  large  stock  of  wheat  for  this 
season  of  the  year,  but  most  of  it  is  of 
low  grade  and  there  appears  to  be  no 
pressure  of  choice  wheat  on  the  market 
anywhere.  Even  at  some  of  these 
points  where  the  cash  demand  was  most 
dull,  shipments  were  actually  exceeding 
the  receipts.  Large  primary  receipts 
constituted  one  reason  for  ignoring  a 
probable  scarcity  of  wheat  later  on,  but 
this  factor  has  gradually  changed  until 
primary  arrivals  for  the  week  ending 
April  1  were  the  smallest  with  three  or 
four  exceptions  in  nearly  two  years. 

Unofficial  reports  upon  the  condition 
of  the  winter  wheat  crop  range  from 
78.7  to  79.6  per  cent,  compared  with  76 
per  cent  on  December  1,  and  91  per  cent 
on  April  1  last  year.  The  ten-year  av- 
erage for  April  1  is  84.3  per  cent. 
There  has  not  been  enough  growing 
weather  over  most  of  the  winter  wheat 
area  to  estimate  the  probable  abandon- 
ment with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  but 
assuming  that  it  is  equal  to  the  average 
of  around  10  per  cent,  these  unofficial 
reports  point  to  a  yield  of  550,000,000 
to  580,000,000  bushels,  compared  with 
an  average  final  yield  during  the  last 
ten  years  of  570,000,000  bushels.  Green 
bugs  are  reported  to  be  numerous  in 
Oklahoma  and  unfavorable  reports  from 
Kansas  deserve  attention.  With  the 
world  outlook  indicating  that  a  large 
quantity  of  wheat  will  be  needed  for 
export  from  the  United  States  during 
the  next  year,  the  market  will  undoubt- 
edly respond  promptly  to  reports  upon 
the  progress  of  the  crop. 

Little  Corn  Being  Sold. 

Primary  receipts  of  corn  are  still  de- 
creasing, and  with  three  or  four  excep- 
tions were  the  lightest  last  week  since 
early  August.  The  condition  of  country 
roads  has  been  one  factor.  The  visible 
supply  decreased  2,707,000  bushels  last 
week.  This  is  a  rare  event  in  advance 
of  the  opening  of  navigation.  Clear- 
ances for  export  are  around  5,000,000 
bushels  each  week.  The  visible  supply 
is  extremely  large  and  in  spite  of  the 
decrease  just  noted,  is  larger  than  in 
any  previous,  year.  Much  of  it  is  winter 
shelled  also,  and  there  is  danger  that 
some  of  it  will  get  out  of  condition. 
Much  of  this  grain  is  at  lake  ports 
waiting  for  lake  traffic  to  begin. 

Corn  buying  is  less  urgent  than  a 
month  ago.  Export  sales  have  dropped 
off  and  industries  are  curtail-  ' 
ing  operations  while  the  bins 
of  distributors  have  been 
filled. 

Oats  Market  Carries  Big 
Load. 


supplies  at  terminals  and  lake  ports. 
The  demand  for  oats  is  disap- 
pointing, although  in  the  last  two 
weeks  shipments  from  primary  mar- 
kets have  exceeded  arrivals.  The 
oats  seeding  season  has  been  delayed  by 
wet  weather  and  is  one  or  two  weeks 
late  in  many  sections.  Apprehension 
over  the  crop  may  give  the  market  sup- 
port later  on. 

Cattle  Market  Lacks  Trend. 

The  cattle  market  has  shown  no  defi- 
nite trend  for  two  weeks.  The  supply 
at  the  seven  leading  markets  has  drop- 
ped to  the  lowest  level  in  two  months, 
but  the  appetite  for  beef  has  shrunk 
likewise,  and  dressed  beef  prices  have 
been  faltering.  Receipts  have  not  been 
as  evenly  distributed  from  day  to  day 
as  in  the  previous  month,  and  a  few  bad 
breaks  have  occurred,  damage  being  re- 
paired shortly  after.  Besides  contrac- 
tion of  the  demand  for  beef,  stocker  and 
feeder  purchases  have  fallen  off  tem- 
porarily leaving  more  of  the  receipts  to 
fmd  the  packing  house  outlet. 

The  available  evidence  points  to  a  de- 
crease of  15  to  20  per  cent  in  the  sup- 
ply of  cattle  in  feed  lots  compared  with 
a  year  ago,  especially  when  tonnage  is 
considered.  The  remaining  steers  are 
more  strongly  held  than  sixty  days 
back  and  will  not  be  shipped  in  freely 
on  declines.  Texas  still  repoxts  a  slim 
prospect  for  grass  beef  to  arrive  during 
the  spring  months. 

Female  cattle  are  going  through  their 
spring  appreciation  in  value  and  are 
selling  unusually  close  to  the  price  of 
medium  and  good  steers.  This  situa- 
tion usually  lasts  till  June.  There  is  a 
broad  interest  in  breeding  cattle  which 
is  helping  the  cow  and  heifer  market 
materially. 

The  veal  calf  market  is  becoming 
more  stable  and  is  slightly  higher  than 
a  week  ago,  with  the  movement  from 
dairy  districts  at  or  very  near  its  zen- 
ith. Many  light  veals  are  arriving  and 
are  selling  at  extremely  low  prices. 

Southwestern  Pastures  to  Be  Filled. 

Transactions  involved  in  moving 
steers  to  Oklahoma  and  Kansas  pas- 
tures remain  mostly  in  the  conversation 
stage,  although  some  deals  are  being 
closed  right  along.  The  price  of  grass 
seems  to  be  the  chief  bone  of  contention 
and  some  pasture  owners  are  buying 
cattle  instead  of  leasing  their  grazing 
areas.  How  heavy  the  total  movement 
will  be  is  problematical,  and  estimates 
are  far  apart,  although  available  grass 
probably  will  be  nearly  all  used. 

The  northwestern  range  countiy  also 
is  in  the  market  for  grazing  cattle,  and 
one  observer  estimates  that  War  Fi- 
nance Corporation  funds  will  make  pos- 
sible the  movement  of  about  150,000 
head  in  that  direction.  Without  this 
money,  such  purchases  would  be  small 
indeed. 

In  the  Middle  West  the  movement  of 
stockers  and  feeders  has  slowed  down 
slightly  since  the  fat  cattle  market  be- 
came unsteady,  but  the  twelve  leading 
markets  are  still  sending  nearly  50,000 
head  country-ward  each  week,  and  in- 
terest appears  to  be  broadening  again. 
Yearlings  suitable  for  grazing  through 
until  grass  is  ready  have  the  prefer- 
ence. 

Hog  Slump  Checked. 

The  slump  in  hog  prices 
appears  to  have  been  checked 
for  the  time  being  at  least. 
The  range  of  fluctuations  has 
been  narrow  recently  and  the 
market  is  higher  than  a  week 
ago.  The  fresh  pork  market 
has  scored  a  smart  advance. 


two,  when 
available. 


Hog  receipts  at  the  eleven  leading 
markets  have  been  running  below  the 
ten-year  average,  although  during 
March  they  exceeded  arrivals  of  last 
year,  which  indicates  that  hogs  were 
held  back  to  some  extent.  This  is  con- 
firmed by  the  weights  of  hogs  being 
marketed,  which  at  Chicago  are  running 
about  ten  pounds  above  the  ten-year 
average. 

The  shipping  outlet,  which  declined 
from  about  90,000  head  a  week  at  Chi- 
cago to  35,000  head  or  less  and  bears 
chief  responsibility  for  the  slump  in 
prices,  widens  out  occasionally,  but  thus 
for  has  shown  no  marked  improvement. 

Prices  on  lard  and  salted  and  pickled 
meats  remain  too  low  to  make  the 
packing  of  these  products  a  profitable 
enterprise,  so  that  fresh  meat  trade  is 
the  only  support  and  the  packers 
are  closing  their  purses  whenever  more 
hogs  arrive  than  are  needed  to  supply 
the  latter  demand. 

The  most  important  development  at 
the  present  time  bearing  on  the  future 
of  the  market  is  the  reported  heavy  loss 
of  spring  pigs.  These  advices  are  not 
unanimous  in  character,  but  the  great 
majority  indicate  that  there  will  be 
only  a  small  increase  in  the  number  of 
hogs  raised  compared  with  a  year  ago. 

Colorados  Dominate  Lamb  Market. 

Colorado  lamb  feeders  practically 
have  the  market  to  themselves  at  pres- 
ent and  are  keeping  well  under  con- 
trol. Prices  are  around  the  highest  of 
the  season  and  fluctuations  are  relative- 
ly small.  The  approach  of  Easter  is 
creating  a  special  demand  for  light 
lambs  so  that  the  discount  on  weighty 
offerings  is  widening.  The  decline  in 
wool  values  has  narrowed  the  difference 
between  shorn  offerings  and  those  in 
the  fleece.  A  few  spring  lambs  are  ar- 
riving from  the  Southeast.  They  are 
quoted  at  a  range  of  $13  to  $20  at  Chi- 
cago and  Cincinnati.  A  few  California 
lambs  are  scheduled  to  arrive  in  April, 
but  they  will  not  come  freely  until  May. 
Some  lamb  feeders  are  already  con- 
tracting thin  Westerns  to  be  delivered 
next  summer  and  fall  at  prices  consid- 
erably below  the  present  market,  but 
much  higher  than  those  paid  last  year. 

Eastern  Farms  After  Horses. 

Another  heavy  run  of  horses  was 
cleared  at  Chicago,  mostly  to  dealers 
catering  to  the  eastern  farm  trade. 
Good  chunks  weighing  1,300  to  1,600 
pounds  sold  at  $125  to  $200  a  head,  and 
a  few  choice  drafters  sold  for  $250  or 
higher.  Wet  weather  is  delaying  spring 
seeding  operations  and  may  cause  a 
rush  for  extra  horses  later  on.  It  has 
had  the  opposite  effect  on  Southern 
buying,  however,  and  prices  at  St. 
Louis,  the  principal  gateway  for  the 
Southern  trade,  were  $10  to  $15  lower 
on  both  horses  and  mules.  Coal  mine 
labor  troubles  also  were  a  factor  in  the 
mule  market. 

Cash  Grain  Markets. 

The  range  of  cash  grain  prices  fol- 
low: 

Kansas  City:  Wheat— No.  2  hard, 
$1.20(2)1.50;  No.  3,  $1.20@1.42;  No.  4, 
$1.20@1.38. 

Corn — No.  2  mixed,  51%@52%c;  No. 
3,  52%@54%c;  No.  4,  51%@53%c. 

Oats— No.  3  white,  35@36%c. 

Barley — 53@55c. 

Hay  Market  Higher. 

Hay  markets  have  advanced  slightly 
in  the  last  week  or  two,  due  primarily 
to  light  receipts,  as  the  demand  is  nar- 
row and  limited  mostly  to  local  buyers. 
Unseasonable  weather  is  delaying  the 
progress  of  the  new  crop  in  the  South- 
west, but  it  is  probable  that  lower  prices 
will  be  seen  after  another  month  or 


This  twenty-ear  exhibit  of  Minnesota  13  corn  shown  In  Ihe  Colorado  $tate  Farm  Bureau  Corn  show  at  the  National  Western  Stock  show  won 
the  Western  Farm  Life  trophy  cup  offered  for  best  twenty  ear*  of  corn  grown  In  Colorado.  The  exhibitor  was  F.  D.  Y eager,  county  agent  of  Boulder 
county.  Six  counties  were  in  the  competition  for  this  cup.  Second  place  went  to  County  Agent  Ben  King,  Montrose  county;  third  to  Raymond  Milter, 
Douglas  county;  fourth  to  W.  F.  Droge,  Otero  county,  and  fifth  to  R.  P.  McCann,  Mesa  county.  Competition  was  open  to  county  agents  only. 


pasture  becomes  generally 


Egg  Slump  Is  Over. 

The  egg  market 
has  been  fluctuat- 
ing over  a  limited 
range  and  the 
slump  in  prices  ap- 
pears to  be  prac- 
tically over.  Re- 
ceipts are  increas- 
ing rather  steadily 
and  are  now  about 
30  per  cent  larger 
than  two 
ago.  They  usually 
reach  high  water 
(Turn  to  Page  22) 
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Onr  Guarantee — We  guarantee  the  reliability  of 
every  display  advertiser  in  this  journal,  and 
agree  to  make  good  to  every  paid  subscriber  any 
loss  that  may  occur  through  trusting  a  display 
advertiser  who  proves  to  be  a  deliberate  swin- 
dler. Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  us 
within  a  month  of  the  time*  of  the  transaction, 
and  you  must  have  mentioned  Western  Farm 
Life  when  writing  the  advertiser. 

Change  of  Address — When  you  move  be  sure 
to  send  us  your  change  of  address,  so  that  you 
will  not  miss  a  single  issue.  Give  both  new  and 
old  address.  Your  subscription  is  paid  in  ad- 
vance. The  address  label  on  your  magazine  in- 
dicates the  date  to  which  it  is  paid.  If  the  ad- 
dress on  the  label  is  not  correct  and  complete  as 
to  route  and  box  number,  please  notify  us  at 
once.  Complete  address  insures  perfect  delivery. 


What  About  the  State  Farm  Bureau? 

In  this  issue  the  Colorado  State  Farm  Bureau 
sets  forth  its  claim  for  support  through  the  article 
by  F.  R.  Lamb,  state  secretary.  Mr.  Lamb  has  been 
acting  secretary  for  some  months,  but  now  has  made 
arrangements  to  give  up  his  farm  and  devote  his 
whole  time  to  the  farm  bureau  organization. 

Western  Farm  Life  believes  in  the  farm  bureau 
as  an  organization  with  great  possibilities  for  good 
to  the  farmer.  An  organization,  nation-wide  in 
its  scope,  with  more  than  a  million  and  a  half  farmer 
members,  must  claim  the  attention  of  every  thinking 
farmer.  As  an  individual  a  farmer  can  raise  his 
crops  and  handle  his  livestock  efficiently  without 
much  assistance,  but  when  it  comes  to  selling  them 
he  must  deal  with  big  concerns,  all  of  which  know 
Vastly  more  about  marketing  than  he  does.  The 
farm  bureau  which  you  are  being  asked  to  join  and 
actively  support  is  taking  the  lead  in  forming  farmer 
marketing  organizations  which  propose  to  put  the 
farmer  on  an  equality  in  selling  with  other  business 
men. 


Do  Not  Overlook  Feeders'  Day. 

Every  livestock  farmer  should  mark  April  28  and 
29  in  his  calendar  for  a  trip  to  Fort  Collins  to  study 
the  experiment  station  in  action  and  get  the  results 
of  the  winter's  feeding  tests.  If  you  have  been  a 
knocker  on  experimental  work  and  have  felt  that  you 
were  not  getting  good  value  for  the  money  and  effort 
spent  in  the  endeavor  to  solve  some  of  the  difficult 
problems  of  your  business,  be  open-minded  enough 
to  make  a  trip  to  the  station  and  study  firsthand 
what  is  being  done  and  brush  elbows  with  the  men 
doing  this  work  for  you. 

Are  you  sure  you  understand  why  an  experiment 
to  be  of  value  must  be  conducted  with  the  greatest 
accuracy?  Ars  you  perhaps  assuming  that  because 
the  animals  have  to  be  weighed  frequently,  all  feed 
weighed  and  a  thousand  and  one  little  things  done 
which  makes  experimental  work  expensive,  that  you 
are  expected  to  consider  all  these  little  details  as 
something  the  experiment  station  men  recommend 
you  to  do?  If  this  is  your  idea  you  have  not  under- 
stood the  why  of  a  carefully  conducted  experiment. 
The  exact  facts  are  the  end  toward  which  every  ex- 
perimental test  is  directed.  It  costs  a  great  deal 
more  to  get  these  facts  with  accuracy  than  the  aver- 
age feeder  can  afford  to  spend.  The  details  of  get- 
ting the  facts  are  of  little  importance  to  the  feeder 
except  that  he  wants  to  have  confidence  in  the  re- 
sults. Having  the  facts,  arrived  at  in  the  exact 
manner  of  the  carefully  planned  and  conducted  ex- 
periment, the  feeder  has  but  to  take  them  and  adapt 
them  to  the  practical  problems  of  his  farm  and  feed 
lots. 

f". -:f crimen ts  the  results  of  which  will  be  of  great 
■   to  livestock  farmers  of  the  state  are  being 
ted  by  Professor  George  E.  Morton  and  his 
'ant*.    They  are  your  servants   and  nothing 
please  them   better   than  to  have  livestock 


farmers  from  all  sections  of  the  state  come  to  the 
station  and  minutely  inspect  the  work  which  they 
are  doing.  Remember  the  dates — April  28  and  29. 


No  Store  Bills  to  Pay. 

A  young  farmer  in  the  Johnstown  dairy  district 
of  Colorado  recently  dropped  into  his  bank,  presented 
a  big  milk  check  and  announced  that  he  wanted  to 
pay  off  his  note.  The  banker  asked  if  he  didn't  want 
tc  keep  back  part  of  it  to  pay  the  merchants.  "They 
will  appreciate  it  if  you  do,"  said  the  banker.  "Why, 
I  don't  owe  them  any  bills,"  replied  the  young  man. 
"I'm  dairying." 

This  is  an  old  story  in  a  district  where  milking 
cows  is  part  of  the  farm  business.  The  cream  or 
milk  checks  insure  the  farmer  against  adverse 
weather  conditions,  unprofitable  markets  for  crops 
and  other  unfavorable  conditions.  Whether  in  the 
irrigated  districts  or  on  the  dry  lands  of  the  plains 
area  the  dairy  cow  is  always  there  with  her  product 
whatever  happens.  Day  after  day  she  goes  on  con- 
verting farm-grown  feeds  into  a  highly  finished 
product  which  always  finds  a  ready  market. 

It  is  the  day  after  day  feature  which  counts. 
One-crop  farmers  who  become  accustomed  to  having 
more  or  less  freedom  during  the  year  are  sometimes 
disposed  to  poke  fun  at  the  man  having  cows  to  milk. 
When  they  walk  into  the  bank  or  are  compelled  to 
face  accumulated  bills  at  the  stores  it  doesn't  seem 
so  funny.  The  man  who  has  steadily  done  the  neces- 
sary chores  connected  with  handling  a  few  milk  cows 
usually  is  the  one  who  can  look  the  merchant  or 
banker  square  in  the  eye,  for  the  steady  income  from 
the  cows  and  his  work  performed  regularly  through- 
out the  year  has  kept  him  out  of  debt.  When  he  sells 
his  potatoes  or  wheat  or  whatever  may  be  his  main 
cash  crop,  he  is  not  compelled  to  see  the  returns  melt 
away  until  nothing  remains  for  the  additional  equip- 
ment or  working  capital  needed  in  the  business. 


Do  Not  Neglect  the  Pigs. 

According  to  estimates  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  about  17  per  cent  more 
sows  were  bred  in  the  six  months  from  September, 
1921,  to  February,  1922,  than  during  the  correspond- 
ing months  of  the  previous  year.  This  would  indi- 
cate a  greatly  increased  spring  crop  of  pigs.  It  is 
no  more  possible  to  count  the  pigs  before  they  come 
than  it  is  possible  or  wise  to  count  chickens  before 
they  are  hatched.  The  pigs  have  not  materialized 
as  expected. 

From  all  sections  of  the  Middle  West  come  dis- 
appointing reports  of  the  spring  pig  crop.  Pigs 
have  been  born  dead,  undersized,  and  weak,  litters 
have  been  small  and  many  pigs  have  died  soon  after 
birth.  Various  reasons  have  been  assigned  by  those 
endeavoring  to  explain  the  small  turnout  of  spring 
pigs,  the  most  common  of  which  is  that  the  cheap- 
ness of  corn  and  scarcity  of  money  caused  farmers 
generally  to  overfeed  on  this  cheap  grain,  refraining 
from  buying  the  necessary  supplements,  and  as  a  re- 
sult sows  came  to  farrowing  in  anything  but  ideal 
condition.  Pigs  valued  at  more  than  $50,000,000 
have  died  this  spring,  say  J.  B.  Winchester  and  J.  S. 
Hughes,  nutrition  experts  at  the  Kansas  experiment 
station,  from  disease  due  to  lack  of  vitamines  in  their 
rations  or  the  rations  of  the  sows.  This  they  at- 
tribute to  feeding  too  much  corn. 

Whatever  the  couse,  the  Colorado  and  mountain 
states  hog  growers  who  perhaps  have  felt  a  little 
uncertain  of  their  wisdom  in  breeding  so  many  sows 
as  reports  came  to  them  of  the  scramble  to  get  into 
hogs  all  over  the  country,  can  take  this  condition 
as  a  hunch  to  give  their  pigs  the  best  of  care  and 
endeavor  to  carry  as  large  a  percentage  of  them 
through  to  market  as  possible.  In- other  words,  the 
excessive  production  of  pork  predicted  may  not  be 
as  great  as  the  earlier  reports  might  indicate. 

In  the  mountain  states  hog  men  have  learned  the 
value  of  alfalfa  hay,  plenty  of  pasture,  and  exercise, 
as  factors  in  getting  the  pigs  started  right,  as  was 
evidenced  by  the  letters  sent  to  Western  Farm  Life 
on  pork  production  and  published  in  our  March  15 
issue.  Haying  the  hogs  is  a  regular  practice  of  Colo- 
rado farmers,  for  they  have  learned  that  pigs  from 
brood  sows  having  free  access  to  alfalfa  hay  through 
the  gestation  period  are  born  with  the  appetites  and 
vigor  of  wolves  and  need  little  coddling  to  get  them 
started  on  the  route  to  the  park  barrel. 

Our  hog  men  should  do  their  utmost  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  disappointing  returns  from  the  spring 
farrow  concerning  which  we  are  hearing  to  much 
in  the  sections  of  large  pork  production.  Every  pig 
lost  through  carelessness  or  neglect  adds  to  the 
overhead  of  the  business.  It  is  the  big  litter,  every 
one  saved  and  carried  through  to  market,  that  car- 
ries the  minimum  of  overhead  expense  to  be  paid 
from  the  gross  returns. 


Parsons  on  Soil  Blowing. 

Trees  and  windbreaks  as  the  only  permanent 
means  of  lessening  the  damage  from  drifting  soil  is 
the  text  of  E.  R.  Parsons'  article  in  this  issue.  He 
makes  an  appeal  for  tree  planting  which  we  hope 
many  of  our  readers  in  the  plains  regions  will  heed. 
The  gradual  movement  westward  of  permanent 
plantations  of  trees  and  shelter  belts  is  most  ex- 
ceedingly slow.  Why  not  get  busy  this  spring  and 
grease  the  wheels  of  progress  along  this  line  a  little 
by  putting  out  some  trees  and  shrubs  and  having 
done  so,  above  all  things  do  not  neglect  them. 


Head  Lettuce  Must  Have  Quality. 

Are  we  going  to  overdo  the  head  lettuce  business 
in  the  mountain  states?  Many  growers  are  asking- 
themselves  this  question  following  the  rush  to  in- 
crease the  acreage  of  the  lettuce  crop  this  year. 
Some  of  the  difficulties  and  conditions  with  which 
the  grower  must  contend  are  set  forth  in  this  issue 
by  C.  J.  Meyer  of  the  Middle  Park  section. 

Quality  must  be  the  basis  of  the  mountain  lettuce 
business.  The  grower  must  never  forget  that  this 
lettuce  cqmes  on  the  market  at  a  season  when  prac- 
tically every  state  in  the  Union  can  produce  head 
lettuce  such  as  it  is.  California  head  lettuce  comes 
during  the  winter  season  and  a  market  has  been 
found  for  10,000  cars  annually.  The  same  consumers 
will  eat  head  lettuce  during  the  season  when  the 
mountain  lettuce  is  available  even  more  readily  than 
during  the  winter  season,  but  it  must  have  the  qual- 
ity which  can  be  obtained  only  in  lettuce  grown  under 
mountain  conditions  and  by  those  who  have  made 
a  study  of  its  production.  Sending  a  lot  of  head 
lettuce  to  market  no  better  than  can  be  obtained 
from  local  sources  is  the  surest  way  to  kill  the  busi- 
ness of  producing  real  mountain  head  lettuce.  There 
will  be  no  repeat  orders  from  a  dealer  who  has  been 
stung  by  a  car  of  just  common  head  lettuce  such  as 
he  had  been  obtaining  much  nearer  home. 

The  forming  of  growers'  organizations  for  the 
purpose  of  making  this  matter  of  quality  the  foun- 
dation of  the  business  is  certainly  to  be  commended. 
Producing  a  quality  crop,  standardized  and  controlled 
so  that  no  inferior  shipments  can  get  out,  will  Be  the 
next  development  in  this  business  or  there  will  be 
a  slump  and  a  lot  of  growers  who  rushed  in  without 
an  understanding  of  all  the  conditions  of  growing 
and  marketing  the  crop  will  suffer  loss. 

According  to  the  estimates,  about  5,000  acres  of 
head  lettuce  will  be  put  out  in  Colorado  this  year. 
Last  year  the  acreage  was  1,400,  and  in  1920  it  was 
300  acres.  It  is  estimated  that  around  five  hundred 
cars  will  be  shipped  from  Idaho  this  year. 


Will  the  Breach  Be  Healed? 

Delegates  of  the  minority  faction  at  the  recent 
U.  S.  Grain  Growers'  annual  meeting  assured  the 
individual  members  they  represented  that  they  were 
determined  to  market  grain  co-operatively  through 
the  Grain  Growers'  sales  agency  if  possible.  This 
was  set  forth  in  a  formal  statement  at  a  conference 
of  these  delegates  immediately  following  the  meet- 
ing. Of  course,  the  statement  had  some  conditions 
crelative  to  the  matter  of  control  of  the  big  market- 
ing organization,  but  the  statement  may  be  taken 
as  more  or  less  of  a  referendum  to  the  individual 
membership  represented  by  these  minority  delegates. 
If  the  members  in  large  numbers  say,  "Go  on  with 
the  fight  to  the  last  ditch,  even  if  it  breaks  up  the 
whole  organization  into  disgruntled  factions,"  noth- 
ing better  could  be  asked  by  the  interests  now  striv- 
ing to  discredit  the  big  farmer  movement  to  control 
the  marketing  of  their  own  grain.  The  manner  in 
which  the  news  of  the  convention  was  handled  by  the 
daily  press  of  the  country  shows  the  hope  of  the 
enemies  of  co-operative  marketing  that  the  whole 
thing  will  blow  up  in  a  i'ow. 

The  necessity  for  submerging  individual  differ- 
ences and  working  together  in  spite  of  clashes  be- 
tween men  of  strong  personalities  has  been  learned 
far  better  by  big  business  organizations  ihan  by 
farmer  organizations.  Let  us  hope  that  this  spirit 
will  prevail  in  the  membership  of  the  biggest  and 
most  promising  movement ^ever  started  in  the  in- 
terests of  agriculture. 

Incomplete  reports  from  the*  field  show  an  in- 
crease in  membership  during  the  convention  period 
of  2,560  members,  bringing  the  total  to  55,286.  The 
farmers'  co-operative  elevator  at  Center,  Iowa,  which 
did  a  business  of  $1,900,000  in  1920,  was  among  the 
-elevators  signing  five-year  contracts.  This  contract 
was  taken  by  T.  A.Haugas,  former  president  of  the 
Iowa  Farmers'  Union.  An  account  of  the  annual 
meeting  of  U.  S.  Grain  Growers,  Inc.,  appears  in  this 
issue,  also  a  statement  of  progress  in  the  matter  of 
establishing  a  sales  agency  to  handle  grain  pledged 
by  members. 


April  15,  1922. 
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From  the  Nation's  Capital 

FORTY  MILLION  ADDITIONAL  LOANS  TO  BE  AVAIL- 
ABLE TO  FARMERS  PREDICTED. 

E.  E.  Reynolds. 


THE  joint  stock  land  banks  have  made  all  the  loans 
they  can  until  permitted  to  increase  their  capital 
stock.  A  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  recent 
National  Agricultural  Conference  in  Washington,  rec- 
ommending that  Congress  amend  the  Federal  Farm 
Loan  Act  to  permit  the  joint  stock  land  banks  to  issue 
bonds  in  the  amount  of  twenty  times  their  capital,  the 
same  as  the  Federal  land  banks  are  permitted  to  issue. 
Such  a  bill  is  soon  to  be  introduced  in  Congress.  If 
this  measure  passes,  the  existing  joint  stock  land  banks 
will  be  able  to  make  $40,000,000  of  additional  loans  to 
farmers  at  once,  without  waiting  to  increase  their  cap- 
ital stock.  The  bill  has  the  endorsement  of  the  Federal 
Farm  Loan  Board,  and  it  is  favored  by  the  farm  blocs 
in  the  House  and  Senate,  making  its  early  enactment 
reasonably  sure.  The  assexs  of  all  the  joint  stock  land 
banks  amount  to  $115,000,000. 

Tariff  and  Bonus  Bills  Have  Attention  in  Congress. — 
After  the  tariff  the  bonus,  and  after  the  bonus  adjourn- 
ment. This  will  be  the  program  of  Congress,  unless  all 
signs  fail.  Congressmen  and  senators  are  convinced 
that  something  will  have  to  be  done  with  the  tariff  and  bonus  before  they  can 
safely  face  their  constituents,  and  they  are  willing  to  devote  their  time  to  these 
bills,  regardless  of  other  much  needed  legislation. 

The  tariff  still  has  a  hard  and  weary  road  to  travel.  The  debates  will  be 
lengthy.    Heretofore  no  tariff  bill  has<S> 


been  enacted  in  less  than  four  months 
after  it  was  reported  in  the  Senate,  and 
if  this  precedent  holds  true  as  regards 
the  present  bill,  it  will  be  well  into  Au- 
gust before  it  gets  out  of  conference 
and  is  ready  for  the  President's  signa- 
ture. 

Tariff  hearings  before  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  have  been  in  progress 
for  a  long  time.  Long  after  the  open 
hearings  were  discontinued,  several  in- 
terests were  given  special  hearings  to 
present  their  various  cases.  The  dairy 
interests  have  been  demanding  a  pro- 
tective tariff  an  vegetable  oils  from  the 
Orient.  The  soap  manufacturers  have 
been  equally  insistent  that  a  tariff  on 
vegetable  oils  will  ruin  their  industry. 
Senator  Smoot  of  Utah  finally  suggest- 
ed a  compromise  tariff  rate  of  4  cents 
a  pound  on  all  Oriental  vegetable  oils, 
with  a  rebate  to  the  manufacturers 
equal  to  the  tariff  rate  on  such  vege- 
table oils  as  are  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  soap  and  other  non-edible  prod- 
ucts. At  first  sight  this  proposition 
seemed  plausible  to  some  of  the  dairy 
people,  but  a  close-up  view  of  the 
scheme  led  to  the  belief  that  the  soap 
manufacturers  would  confine  their  pur- 
chases to  the  cheaper  imported  oils, 
leaving  American  vegetable  oil  produ- 
cers to  supply  the  limited  demand  for 
vegetable  oils  used  in  food  products. 

With  the  dairy  organization  represen- 
tatives unwilling  to  accept  such  a  deal, 
and  the  domestic  vegetable  oil  interests 
storming  the  committee  in  opposition, 
a  modified  compromise  was 1  proposed, 
which  would  limit  the  rebate  to  import- 
ed vegetable  oils  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  soaps  and  other  products  for  ex- 
'port.  - 

At  the  eleventh  hour  the  honey  pro- 
ducers awoke  to  the  realization  that 
they  are  in  need  of  protection  against 
cheap  honey  from  the  tropics.  The  Ford- 
ney  bill  which  passed  the  House  pro- 
vided a  rate  of  2%  cents  a  pound  on 
honey.  The  farm  organizations  asked 
for  4  cents  a  pound  in  the  Senate  hear- 
ings, and  secured  a  3-cent  a  pound  rate. 

A  few  days  ago  the  Fremont  County 
Bee  Keepers'  association  of  Lander, 
Wyo.,  petitioned  the  committee,  through 
the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
Washington  representative,  to  increase 
the  duty  on  honey  to  5  cents  a  pound. 

It  was  stated  that  the  Wyoming  bee- 
keepers produce  tons  of  "water  white" 
honey  of  especially  fine  flavor.  This 
honey  is  much  used  in  blending  with 
honey  from  Central  and  South  America. 
The  honey  from  the  tropics  is  secured 
by  robbing  bee  trees.  It  is  imported 
in  cans  and  sold  at  3  cents  a  pound.  The 
Wyoming  beekeepers  have  to  pay  a 
much  higher  transportation  rate,  and 
therefore  believe  that  they  are  entitled 
to  a  high  protective  tariff  on  honey. 


Farm  Bureau  Asks  for  More  Funds 
to  Fight  Black  Wheat  Rust. —  The 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  is 
asking  for  an  appropriation  of  $500,000 
to  speed  up  the  fight  against  the  black 
wheat  rust,  which  is  spread  by  the  bar- 
berry bush.  The  federation  officials 
estimate  that  delay  in  rust  eradication 
work  will  cost  the  growers  of  wheat 
and  the  millers  and  consumers  of  bread 
billions  of  dollars. 

The  present  Federal  appropriation  is 
$147,000,  which  provides  for  clean-up 
Tork  that  will  require  ten  or  twelve 


years  to  complete  the  barberry  eradi- 
cation, but  if  it  is  increased  to  $500,000 
annually  for  three  or  four  years,  the 
barberry  can  be  controlled  and  prob- 
ably eradicated  in  the  wheat  growing 
states.  Arguments  made  before  the 
sub-committee  on  agricultural  appro- 
priations by  Farm  Bureau  representa- 
tives from  several  western  states  were 
to  the  effect  that  it  is  urgently  neces- 
sary that  this  menace  to  the  wheat  crop 
be  removed,  as  the  barberry  grows  wild 
in  the  wheat  states  and  spreads  rapid- 
ly. It  is  claimed  that  spores  of  the 
wheat  rust  had  been  found  by  aeroplane 
as  high  as  10,000  feet  in  the  air,  and 
that  a  single  bush  may  infect  1,000 
square  miles  of  wheat  growing  terri- 
tory. Dr.  E.  C.  Stakman  of  the  Min- 
nesota university  farm  said  the  bar- 
berry which  was  introduced  as  an  or- 
namental shrub,  has  become  a  common 
plant  in  the  Central  West.  A  survey 
covering  62,000  square  miles  made  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  has  lo- 
cated over  5,800,000  bushes. 

Dr.  Stakman  also  said  that  the  total 
damage  estimated  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  from  1916  to  1920, 
caused  by  rust  in  wheat,  was  333,000,- 
000  bushels;  oats,  258,000,000,  and  bar- 
ley 50,000,000  bushels.  In  Minnesota 
the  yield  was  reduced  from  17.5  bush- 
els in  1915  to  7  bushels  in  1916. 


Secretary  Wallace  Praises  Federal 
Highway  Act. — The  Federal  aid  to 
roads  bill  has  been  improved  by  the  ad- 
dition of  a  provision  for  the  construc- 
tion of  underpasses.  At  present  no  spe- 
cial provision  is  made  for  constructing 
highways  under  railroads.  In  the  con- 
struction of  roads  in  future  wherever 
possible  grade  crossings  will  be  elim- 
inated. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Henry  C. 
Wallace^  had  much  to  say  in  praise  of 
the  Federal  Highway  act  passed  last 
year,  in  a  statement  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Roads.  Speaking  of  the 
fact  that  Federal  aid  to  roads  had- been 
the  means  of  developing  a  more  econ- 
omical and  uniform  system  of  road 
building,  Secretary  Wallace  said  that  in 
his  judgment  the  amount  saved,  which 
before  was  wasted,  amounted  to  more 
than  the  Federal  aid.  "This  whole 
scheme,  while  we  speak  of  the  fact  that 
the  government  is  spending  a  very  sub- 
stantial portion  of  the  money  for  road 
building  in  the  states,  tends  to  better 
roads,  more  economy  in  building,  and 
helps  us  get  more  for  the  money  which 
the  taxpayers  pay." 


Fight  is  On  Over  Congressional  Free 
Seeds. — The  perennial  fight  over  Con- 
gressional free  seeds  is  now  on.  The 
House  passed  the  agricultural  appro- 
priation bill  with  $360,000  for  the  free 
seed  distribution.  The  Senate  appro- 
priations committee,  handling  the  ag- 
ricultural appropriations,  voted  4  to  3 
to  strike  from  the  bill  this  free  seed  ap- 
propriation, and  majority  members  are 
confident  that  their  action  will  be  en- 
dorsed by  the  Senate.  This  will  throw 
the  fight  into  the  conference  with  the 
probable  result  that  it  will  be  retained 
in  the  bill. 

The  Congressional  free  seed  appro- 
priation is  annually  opposed  by  the 
(Turn  to  Page  15.) 


THEY  CONQUER  THE  MUDDIEST  ROADS 


CopTrtgbt  1922,  by  The  Coodyew  TIM  *  Cobber  Co. ,  In* 

"The  roads  between  Anoka  and  Minneapolis  test  the  strength 
and  construction  of  the  strongest  tires.  After  a  heavy  rain, 
the  truck  runs  for  mites  at  a  stretch  through  heavy  ru  ts.  Our 
Goodyear  Cords  carry  through  on  schedule,  in  all  weather, 
saving  time  and  money.  Our  Minneapolis  Goodyear  Dealer 
gives  us  good  service  on  them.  "—Simon  Kjcuse,  Owner  of 
Radisson  Farm,  Anoka,  Minnesota,  and  President,  Radisson 
Hotel,  Minneapolis. 


ON  rain-soaked  roads, 
Goodyear  Cord  Truck 
Tires  findsurefbotingandmake 
steady  speed  from  farm  to  town. 
The  wide,  thick  blocks  of  their 
All- Weather  Tread  take  hold 
with  a  tractive  grip  that  car- 
ries the  truck  forward  full  dis- 
tance with  every  turn  of  the 
wheel. 

Their  buoyant  resilience  pro- 
tects the  truck,  reducing  oper- 
ation and  repair  costs;  cushions 


the  load  against  road  shocks 
that  inj  ure  the  perishable  cargo; 
saves  the  driver,  and  is  easy  on 
the  surfaces  of  improved  roads. 

Goodyear  Cord  Truck  Tires 
are  strong  and  durable.  They 
are  designed  to  wear  a  long, 
long  time.  Detailed  records  of 
their  performancein  farmhaul- 
ing  on  the  road  and  in  the  fields 
are  furnished  on  request  to 
Goodyear,  Akron,  Ohio,  or 
Los  Angeles,  California. 


Satisfaction! 


Just  the  feel  of  a  Keen  Kutter 
Hammer  in  your  hand  tells  you  it  is 
a  tool  able  to  stand  the  hardest  use. 


The  balance  is  forged  into  the  tough 
steel  and  the  weight  put  exactly  where 
it  will  make  the  blow  count.  Strong 
hickory  handle  won't  fail  you;  you 
can  be  sure  the  head  won't  fly  off— 
E.C  Simmons'  patent  wedges  prevent. 

You  have  bought  for  many  a  day  when 
you  buy  a  Keen  Kutter  Hammer — 
or  any  other  Keen  Kutter  Tool.  Sold 
by  leading  Retailers  everywhere. 


"The  recollection  of  QUALITY 
remains  long  after  the  PRICE 
is  forgotten ' '  — E.  C.  Simmons 
Trade  Mark  Bee.  U.  S.  Pftt.  OS. 


Simmons  Hardware  C 


Our  prices  on  Keen  Kutter  tools  have  been  reduced. 
Ask  your  Hardware  Store  about  today's  values. 


D 


O  YOU  WANT  TO  BUY  LIVESTOCK?  If  you  don't  find  what  you  want 
advertised,  write  your  wants  to  the  Breeders  Dep'tment,  Western  Farm  Life. 
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A  most  remarkable  engine  value 


To  meet  the  needs  of  those 
who  want  a  thoroughly  de- 
pendable engine  at  a  com- 
paratively small  investment, 
we  have  designed  this  new 
engine.  It  is  a  genuine  "Z," 
and  is  built  to  the  same 
high  standards.  Its  re- 
markable value  has  been 
made  possible  by  scientific 
study  and  large  production 
facilities.  We  believe  it  one 
of  the  greatest  engine  values 
in  years. 

The  new  "Z"  Engine  has  sim- 
ple, high  tension  battery  igni- 
tion; suction  fuel 
feed;  hit  and  miss 
governor;  positive 
lubrication;  quiet 
running  spiral  cut 
gears;  generous  bear- 
ing surfaces;  renew- 
able die-cast  bear- 
ings; parts  liable  to 
wear  are  made  of 
hardened  and  ground 
steel.  Thecrankshaft, 
connecting  rod  and 
camshaft  are  drop 
forgings.  The  safety 


New  low  prices 
oh  other  "Z" 
Engines 

With  high  tension 
magneto  and 
throttling  governor 

VA  H.  P  $  67.00 

3  H.  P. ...  100.00 
6  H.  P.  ...  160.00 
Allf.  o.  b.  factory  — 
add  freight  to  your 
town. 


flywheels  are  balanced. 
Operates  on  gasoline  alone. 
The  engine  is  wonderfully 
simple— no  complicated 
parts— and  has  clean-cut 
lines.  It  starts  easily,  runs 
steadily;  requires  little  at- 
tendance ;  carburetor  requires 
no  adjusting;  delivers  more 
than  rated  horse  power;  con- 
trol lever  gives  six  speed 
changes.  Rigid  inspection 
insures  against  flaws  and 
minor  faults.  All  parts  are 
positively  interchangeable 
and  easily  accessible.  The  en- 
gine is  built  to  give 
years  of  satisfactory 
service. 

See  it  at  your 

dealer's 
—or  write  us 

The  "Z"  Engine  has 
been  approved  by 
over  300,000  users. 
It  is  sold  in  over  5, 000 
towns.  Your  dealer 
will  give  you  full 
details.  Or  write  us. 


FAIRBANKS.  MORSE  &  CO 

manufacturers  Chicago 


Omm  Mmh  Can  Move  300  to  BOO  Bumhnlm  of  Cmin  Hit  Hour  With 

LIBERTY  GRAIN  BLOWER 

Mssata,  clean  and  (Trade  your  grain  In  one  operation.  A  powerful  fan 
does  all  the  work.  Only  ene  moving  part.  No  buckets,  chains 
trjwn  to  f*t  out  of  order.  No  Inside  scooping  oeccfiirf.  One  man 
can  roora  It.  Assembled  or  taken  down  Id  live  inJeotm.  Costs  only 
half  sr.  morn  an  old  atylo  rli  vitors.  Pays  for  It** If  In  a  few  dsri. 
1VD ITIT  f  Band  name  today  for  FREE  Booklet  describing  tha 
*  WICCI  Liberty  Grain  Blower  and  aperlaJ  l«t  prW  offer. 
Miawctl  tlarl  Product*  Co  .411  Aaaorkaa  Bask  BM*  .Kaoiai  Cily.sU>. 


ARE  YOU  IN  THE  MARKET  FOR  BREEDING  STOCK  OF 
ANY  KIND — HOGS,  CATTLE,  SHEEP  OR  HORSES? 

If  ao,  write  us  jour  wants — we  have  filed  for  your  Information  n 
•  onpltle  breeders'  directory  of  Colorado— ana  Information  re- 
f/ardiiia;  the  i/riny-ipal  herds  in  neighboring  states. 

Our  llve.tof  k  field  man  visits  do/erm  of  herds  eu'h  month  and 
may  be  able  to  help  you  find  just  the  animal  or  anltunls  you  urs 
looking  for.  Write 


BREEDERS  DEPARTMENT, 


WESTERN  FARM  LIFE, 


IIKM  Kit.  Cfll.OII  M»0. 


State  Farm  Bureau  Program 

POLICIES,  AIMS  AND  ACTIVITIES  OF  COLORADO 
ORGANIZATION  OUTLINED. 

F.  R.  Lamb,  State  Secretary. 


IT  is  as  a  service  organization  that  the 
Colorado  State  Farm  Bureau  lays 
claim  to  the 'support  of  the  progres- 
sive farmers  of  the  state.  It  is  working 
for  the  agricultural  and  industrial  wel- 
fare of  Colorado,  and  is  the  connecting 
link  between  the  farmers  of  the  coun- 
ties and  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation.  Its  policies  are  determined 
by  the  individual  farmers  through  their 
county  and  community  farm  bureau  or- 
ganizations. Its  aim  is  to  render  the 
most  effective  service  possible  to  its  in- 
dividual members  on  problems  of  state- 
wide importance,  and  to  co-operate  to 
the  fullest  extent  with  other  state  farm 
bureaus  and  the  American  Farm  Bu- 
reau Federation  in  working  out  state 
and  national  pi-oblems  affecting  agri- 
culture as  a  whole. 

In  its  attempt  to  render  this  service 
the  Colorado  State  Farm  Bureau  main- 
tains an  attitude  of  co-operation  toward 
all  other  organizations  which  are  work- 
ing for  the  common  good.  It  fully  rec- 
ognizes the  absolute  necessity  of  co- 
operation among  farmers  and  farmer 
organizations,  and  has  no  time  nor  de- 
sire to  consider  any  other  policy. 

Program  of  Work  for  1922. 

At  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the 
Colorado  Farm  Bureau  held  in  Fort  Col- 
lins it  was  decided  that  an  active  mem- 
bership campaign  be  conducted  this 
year.  The  first  essential  of  any  organi- 
zation is  a  sufficient  membership  to 
make  its  work  effective.  In  the  work 
that  the  Colorado  State  Farm  Bureau 
is  doing  and  proposes  to  do  it  is  reason- 
able to  assume  that  it  merits  the  sup- 
port of  a  fair  proportion  of  the  50,000 
farmers  of  the  state.  Therefore,  the 
membership  campaign  was  made  the 
.first  and  most  important  project  of  the 
year  ahead. 

It  was  considered  that  general  in- 
formation on  the  activities  of  the  or- 
ganization should  be  made  available  to 
farmers  of  the  state.  The  executive 
committee  was  empowered  to  employ  a 
suitable  person  to  assemble  this  infor- 
mation and  see  that  it  be  given  out. 

Other  recommended  activities  of  the 
organization  adopted  at  the  annual 
meeting  were  those  relating  to  market- 
ing farm  products,  the  putting  on  of  a 
state  grain  show,  matters  of  legislation 
affecting  agriculture  and  any  other 
similar  activities  that  might  develop. 

In  the  matter  of  taxation,  a  commit- 
tee was  appointee!  and  authorized  to 
make  a  complete  survey  of  the  taxation 
situation  throughout  the  state. 

Another  project  of  importance  to  be 
worked  out  is  that  of  co-operative  sell- 
ing of  feeder  cattle  direct  to  the  farm 
bureau  members  of  other  states.  Ohio 
alone  will  be  in  the  market  for  from 
50,000  to  100,000  feeder  cattle  this  fall. 
A  complete  list  of  all  cattle  for  sale  in 
Colorado  will  be  made  by  counties.  This 
list  will  facilitate  the  movement  of  feed- 
ers to  the  different  feed  lots  of  Colorado 
as  well  as  to  those  of  eastern  states. 
Other  marketing  projects  will  be  worked 
out  as  they  come  up. 

Membership  Campaign  Under  Way. 

Realizing  that  all  activities  of  the  or- 
ganization depend  on  building  up  a 
much  larger  membership,  the  executive 
committee  at  their  first  meeting  laid 
plans  for  a  state-wide  membership  cam- 
paign, under  the  direction  of  J.  M. 
Rodgers  of  Wellington,  in  co-operation 
with  field  men  from  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation.  At  the  present  time 
this  membership  campaign  is  being  con- 
ducted in  Larimer,  Boulder,  Adams  and 
El  Paso  counties  under  the  direction  of 
Charles  G.  Stonebreaker  of  Iowa  and 
Mr.  Rodgers.  Preliminary  work  has 
been  started  in  Pueblo  and  Weld  coun- 
ties and  will  be  taken  to  other  counties 
in  the  near  future. 

Reports  show  that  more  than  90  per 
cent  of  the  fanners  solicited  have  joined 
the  farm  bureaus  in  these  counties.  Up 
to  this  time  the  membership  work  has 
gone  a  little  slower  than  was  expected, 
due  to  the  scarcity  of  good  farmer  so- 
licitors. New  men  are  rapidly  being 
added  to  the  force  and  it  is  expected 
that  a  good  bunch  will  be  at  work  soon. 

A  state  office  has  been  established 
in  Fort  Collins  and  will  be  in  charge  of 
a  paid  secretary  on  full  time,  who  will 
issue  regular  reports  to  the  members 
and  keep  the  public  informed  of  the  ac- 


tivities of  the  ox-ganization  through  the 
press. 

A  complete  survey  of  the  present 
status  of  all  co-operative  organizations 
in  the  state  has  been  made  and  for- 
warded to  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  headquarters  in  Chicago  as 
part  of  a  nation-wide  program  to  util- 
ize to  the  fullest  extent  possible  all  thje 
co-operative  machinery  now  available. 
A  careful  study  will  be  made  in  this 
state  of  the  problems  involved  in  work- 
ing out  a  successful  plan  for  the  co-op- 
erative marketing  of  all  farm  products. 

Plans  are  being  perfected  for'  putting 
on  a  state  farm  bureau  grain  show  as 
an  outcome  of  the  successful  corn  show 
which  has  been  held  for  the  past  two 
years  in  connection  with  the  National 
Western  Stock  show  in  Denver.  In  con- 
nection with  this  grain  show  it  is  pro- 
posed to  organize  a  state  seed  growers' 
association. 

Legislative  and  Taxation  Problems. 

Legislative  problems  of  Colorado 
farmers  will  be  presented  to  the  state 
legislature  at  the  proper  time  by  a  leg- 
islative committee  of  the  state  farm  bu- 
reau. Taxation  is  a  national  problem 
at  the  present  time  and  is  of  particular 
interest  to  farmers  of  Colorado.  The 
taxation  committee  of  the  state  farm 
bureau  is  now  gathering  first  hand  in- 
formation on  matters  of  taxation  from 
the  various  counties  of  the  state.  From 
this  information  recommendations  will 
be  presented  to  the  proper  authorities 
for  relief  measures.  Information  al- 
ready obtained  shows  that  there  is  need 
for  concerted  action  by  the  farmers  of 
the  state  if  an  equitable  solution  is  to 
be  expected.  Several  counties  already 
have  held  mass  meetings  and  have  made 
definite  recommendations  to  the  state 
farm  bureau  relative  to  their  taxation 
problems.  After  all  the  reports  have 
been  compared  and  carefully  studied,  an 
expert  on  taxation  will  be  employed  to 
help  work  out  some  state-wide  measures 
affording  relief  from  the  present  ex- 
cessive taxation  burdens. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  activ- 
ities of  the  Colorado  State  Farm  Bu- 
reau, efforts  are  being  made  to  co-opei-- 
ate  with  other  organizations  in  work- 
ing out  farm  problems  as  they  are  pre- 
sented. 

Individual  Farmers  Must  Help. 

The  amount  of  service  that  the  Colo- 
rado State  Farm  Bureau  win  be  able  to 
render  depends  on  the  support  it  gets 
from  individual  farmers.  The  success 
of  the  membership  campaign  now  under 
way  and  the  moral  support  that  the 
bureau  receives  from  farmers  of  the 
state  are  vital  factors  in  the  carrying 
out  of  its  proposed  program.  It  is, 
therefore,  the  duty  of  the  farmers  of 
Colorado  to  acquaint  themselves  with 
what  the  farm  bureau  is  doing  and  can 
do,  to  attend  all  local  and  county  meet- 
ings, and  to  aid  in  every  way  possible  in 
carrying  out  the  policies  and  activities 
of  the  organization. 

The  community  and  county  organi- 
zations form  the  foundation  of  the  farm 
bureau  structure.  Your  state  farm  bu- 
reau must  look  to  the  individual  farmer 
for  support  and  guidance.  Your  indi- 
vidual efforts  and  support  or  your  in- 
difference will  make  or  break  your  or- 
ganization. If  upon  investigation  you 
feel  that  the  farm  bureau  merits  your 
support  it  is  most  assuredly  your  duty 
to  join  the  county  organization  at  your 
first  opportunity. 


Agricultural  Conference  Report. 

-  The  report  of  the  National  Agricul- 
tural conference  as  made  by  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Wallace  to  President 
Harding  is  to  be  issued  as  a  public  doc- 
ument. President  Harding  transmitted 
the  report  to  the  agricultural  commit- 
tee of  the  House,  which  presented  it  to 
the  House  with  the  recommendation 
that  it  be  printed  as  a  public  document. 
The  House  approved  the  recommenda- 
tion. The  publication  will  contain  the 
addresses  delivered  before  the  confer- 
ence and  the  reports  of  the  various  com- 
mittees. Persons  who  are  interested 
may  obtain  copies  of  the  document 
through  their  congressmen. 


Barley  seeded  in  on  a  poor  stand  of 
winter  wheat  makes  a  poor  crop  for 
market,  but  may  make  a  good  feed  crop. 
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Grain  Growers  Sales  Company. 

Grain  will  be  handled  and  sold  co- 
operatively in  the  principal  markets  ad- 
jacent to  the  territory  in  which  the  55,- 
000  members  of  U.  S.  Grain  Growers 
live  within  ninety  days,  say  officers  of 
the  newly  formed  co-operative  firm.  The 
first  offices  to  be  set  up  will  be  in  the 
Chicago,  Omaha  and  Minneapolis  mar- 
kets, and  efforts  then  will  be  directed 
toward  establishing  selling  agencies  in 
Kansas  City  and  Indianapolis  markets. 

The  U.  S.  Grain  Growers'  Sales  Com- 
pany, subsidiary  of  the  marketing  asso- 
ciation, is  under  the  direction  of  the  ex- 
ecutive officers  of  the  U.  S.  Grain  Grow- 
ers, Inc.,  so  that  they  may  supervise 
the  details  of  getting  the  machinery  in 
working  order  withodt  creating  addi- 
tional salaried  positions.  Employment 
of  a  high  type  executive  of  experience, 
who  will  be  placed  in  charge  of  the  act- 
ual operations  of  the  company,  and  sub- 
executives  for  the  branch  agencies  is 
being  given  attention  at  the  present 
time.  The  grain  already  contracted  by 
the  present  membership  of  U.  S.  Grain 
Growers  will  approximate  125,000,000 
bushels  for  the  year  1922,  which  will 
give  this  agency  a  volume  of  business 
greater  than  that  handled  by  any  other 
grain  firm  in  the  world. 

May  Own  Terminal  Facilities. 

"The  articles  of  incorporation  of  the 
sales  company  are  broad  enough  to  pro- 
vide means  of  selling  for  export  or  own- 
ership of  warehousing  facilities  on  the 
terminal  markets,"  according  to  a  state 
ment  made  by  President  C.  H.  Gustaf- 
son,  Secretary  Frank  M.  Myers  and 
Vice  President  James  K.  Mason  of  the 
farmers'  company.  "Likewise,  it  will 
be  able  to  finance  movement  of  grain  to 
the  same  extent  as  other  grain  firms  in 
the  markets  do  at  the  present  time. 

"Members  of  the  U.  S.  Grain  Grow- 
ers will  in  reality  have  two  methods  of 
controlling  the  sales  company  under  the 
form  of  organization  which  has  been 
adopted.  First,  they  have  direct  con- 
trol of  the  U.  S.  Grain  Growers,  Inc., 
itself  through  membership  and  election 
of  the  directors  who  will  be  primarily 
responsible  for  its  management.  Sec- 
ond, they  will  have  another  line  of  con- 
trol in  the  capacity  of  stockholders  of 
the  company  or  through  stock  owner- 
ship in  local  elevators  whom  it  is  ex- 
pected will  own  the  px-incipal  part  of 
the  preferred  stock  of  the  sales  com- 
pany." 

Elevators  to  Hold  Voting  Stock. 

Control  of  the  selling"  organization 
through  voting  stock  is  vested  in  both 
common  and  preferred  stock.  Issues  of 
$125,000  of  each  class  of  stock  of  $100 
denomination  will  be.  prepared  forth- 
with and  the  preferred  issue  sold  to 
farmers'  co-operative  elevators  and  in- 
dividual members  of  the  U.  S.  Grain 
Growers,  Inc.,  while  the  common  stock 
will  be  held  by  or  for  the  parent  or- 
ganization. Preferred  stock  will  re- 
turn a  7  per  cent  cumulative  dividend 
which  must  be  paid  before  a  dividend 
can  be  declared  on  the  common.  The 
preferred,  likewise,  is  redeemable  at  10 
per  cent  above  par  and  must  be  offered 
first  to  the  U.  S.  Grain  Growers,  Inc., 
whenever  the  original  purchaser  wishes 
to  sell. 

Method  of  Operation  Simple. 

A  feature  of  the  new  organization 
emphasized  by  the  Grain  Grower  offi- 
cers is  that  the  affiliated  farmers'  ele- 
vators may  ship  direct  to  the  market 
center  which  offers  the  most  favorable 
prices.  All  savings  will  be  cleared  from 
the  general  office  in  Chicago,  so  that 
business  may  be  transacted  with  any 
or  all  branch  agencies  without  compli- 
cating this  procedure. 

Commissions  and  earnings  realized 
by  the  selling  company  as  declared  div- 
idends on  the  common  stock,  held  by  or 
for  the  U.  S.  Grain  Growers,  Inc.,  will 
be  returned  with  other  profits  realized 
by  the  farmers'  company  to  the  affilia- 
ted elevators  for  distribution  to  Grain 
Grower  members  on  the  basis  of  amount 
of  grain  sold  through  the  association. 
In  this  way,  the  co-operative  idea  will 
be  carried  out  in  every  detail  and  yet 
the  business  will  have  been  conducted 
in  the  manner  customary  and  usual  at 
the  present  time. 

Local  advisory  boards,  appointed 
from  the  responsible  officers  of  farm- 
ers' elevators  and  Grain  Growers'  as- 
sociations in  territory  tributary  to  each 
branch  office,  are  required  under  the  by- 
laws of  'the  sales  company.  These 
boards  will  represent  the  viewpoint  of 
their  particular  marketing  zone  in  ad- 
vising the  management  and  directorate 
with  respect  to  sectional  problems  and 
policies. 

Action  taken  by  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  on  the  Capper-Tincher 


bill,  known  as  the  Future  Trading  Act, 
will  not  affect  the  operation  of  the  sub- 
sidiary selling  company  either  way,  it 
is  believed.  The  form  of  organization 
which  has  been  adopted  would  be  desir- 
able whether  or  not  the  Futures  Trad- 
ing Act  is  declared  unconstitutional, 
the  farmer  officials  point  out,  inasmuch 
as  the  Omaha,  Milwaukee  and  other 
grain  exchanges  have  not  made  appli- 
cation for  designation  as  contract  mar- 
kets under  the  act,  which  specifically 
affects  only  those  markets  where  trad- 
ing in  grain  futures  is  carried  on. 


To  Have  Radio  News  Service. 

The  Department  of  Information  of 
the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
has  arranged  for  Westinghouse  to 
broadcast  from  Chicago  every  day  at 
6:30  p.  m.,  agricultural  news.  The  use 
of  this  news  service  has  been  offered  to 
the  Illinois  Agricultural  association, 
National  Live  Stock  Producers'  associa- 
tion and  the  U.  S.  Grain  Growers,  Inc. 


Jamieson  Helps  in  Washington. 

W.  G.  Jamieson,  formerly  president 
of  the  Colorado  State  Farm  Bureau  and 
member  of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 


has  been  spending  some  weeks  in  Wash- 
ington, wnere  he  effectively  presented 
the  viewpoint  of  western  farmers  rela- 
tive to  transportation,  finance  and  other 
problems  of  great  importance  to  agri- 
culture. Mr.  Jamison  attended  the  Na- 
tional Agricultural  Conference  in  Wash- 
ington, January  23 — 27,  upon  the  invi- 
tation of  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Hen- 
ry C.  Wallace.  He  remained  there  until 
the  middle  of  March  as  a  member  of  the 
advisory  committee  to  the  Congres- 
sional Joint  Commission  of  Agricultural 
Inquiry.  He  has  rendered  particularly 
effective  service. 


Purebred  Sire  Contest  Starts. 

Four  El  Paso  county  communities 
have  entered  the  purebred  sire  contest 
being  put  on  in  that  county.  They  are 
Hanover,  Fountain,  Monument  and  Cal- 
han.  "Every  community  in  the  county 
entered,"  is  the  goal  the  county  farm 
bureau  has  set.  It  is  not  too  late  to 
enter  yet  and  communities  not  in  should 
report  to  County  Agent  J.  C.  Hale,  or 
O.  F.  Dickson,  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee in  charge.  Credit  will  be  given  for 
any  purebred  brought  into  the  commun- 
ity and  for  any  registered  sire  of  breed- 
ing age  that  is  purchased  within  the 
community  to  replace  scrubs.  , 


Prizes  for  Summer  Fallowing. 

Farmers  in  the  dry-land  sections  of 
Weld  county  are  to  have  the  opporunity 
to  compete  for  a  series  of  cash  prizes 
to  be  given  to  those  getting  the  best  re- 
sults in  growing  wheat  by  the  summer 
tillage  method  of  conserving  soil  moist- 
ure. Business  men  of  Grover  are  put- 
ting up  the  money.  A  first  prize  of  $50 
will  go  to  the  man  producing  the  high- 
est yield  by  this  method,  and  $40  to  the 
one  with  the  next  highest  yield. 

Fields  entered  in  the  contest  must 
contain  at  least  twenty  acres.  A  com- 
mittee composed  of  the  contestants  will 
measure  and  stake  the  fields.  Each  con- 
testant is  to  keep  a  record  of  all  costs 
to  be  figured  as  follows:  On  old  ground 
— Plowing,  $2.50  an  acre;  drilling,  50 
cents;  harrowing,  25  cents;  single  disk- 
ing, 50  cents;  double  disking,  85  cents; 
cultivating,  50  cents.  On  sod — Plowing, 
$3.50;  double  disking,  $1.10,  and  single 
disking,  CO  cents. 

All  the  work  is  to  be  done  under  the 
direction  of  the  county  agent,  M.  E. 
Knapp.  A  demonstration  in  raising  po- 
tatoes under  summer  tillage  methods 
also  is  to  be  conducted  on  a  two-acre 
tract  on  the  E.  D.  Stinson  ranch  near 
Grover. 


Why  the*I09°USCO  is  better 
than  just;  a$I022  tire 


N  November 
10,  1921,  the 
30x3y2"Usco" 
was  marked  to 
sell  for  $10.90. 

This  odd  and  closely 
figured  price  was  the 
lowest  quotation  ever 
made  on  any  tire  of 
known  standards* 

A  genuine  pioneering 
step  by  the  makers  of 
U.  S.  Tires. 

s  *      *  * 

Now  comes  a  lot  of 
different  $10.90  tires 
being  rushed  into  the 
market.  "Special"  tires. 
"New"  treads. 

Unfamiliar  to  look  at 


Still  putting  the  em- 
phasis on  honest  quality, 
even  if  it  does  sell  for 
only  ten  dollars  and 
ninety  cents. 

The  $10.90  tire  with 
the  record  of  a  proven 
product. 

The  tire  that  people 
still  buy  for  the  dig' 
nity  of  its  quality 
regardless  of  the 
low  amount  they 
pay. 


— with  perhaps  an  atmos* 
phere  of  having  been 
made  to  meet  the  price. 

But  the  "Usco"  still 
occupies  a  place  by  itself. 
A  good  old  standby  on 
millions  of  cars  for 
years.  Better  than 
it  ever  was. 


United  States  Tires 
are  Good  Tires 


Copyright 
1922 
U.  S.  Tire  Co 


United  States  Tires 

UnitecLStates  ©  Rubber  Company 
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A PURE  petroleum  prod- 
uct. Keeps  the  hair  soft 
and  smooth.  The  natural 
remedy  for  falling  hair,  dry 
scalp  and  dandruff. 

Trial  size  sent  for  10c,  or 
free  booklet,  "Care  of  the 
Scalp  and  Hair",  upon 
request. 

CHESEBROUGH  MFG.  CO. 

(Consolidated) 


45  State  Street 


New  York 


Vaseline 

in  V  ■  MT.  BTF. 

HAIR  TONIC 


Sure  Rupture 
Comfort 


Brooks'  Appliance,  the 

modem  scientific  invention.the 
wonderful  new  discovery  that, 
relieves  rupture,  will  be  sent) 
cn  trial.  No  obnoxious  springs! 
cr  pads.  mr.  cc.  brooks 

Brooks'  Rapture  Appliance 

Has  automatic  Air  Cushions.  Binds  and 
draws  the  broken  parts  together  as  you  would 
a  broken  limb.  No  salves.  No  lies.  Durable, 
cheap.  Sent  on  trial  to  prove  it.  Protected  by 
U.  S.  patents.  Catalog  and  measure  blanks 
mailed  free.  Send  name  and  address  today. 
Brooks  Appliance  Co.,  103  qStat*  St,  MsniilL  Kick 


Garden  Books  FREE! 


Send  your  name  and  address  on  a  postcard 
a&d  get  these  2  valuable  books  Absolutely  FREE! 
BartsMaa'  Garden  Guide— f  ul)  of  valuable  gar- 
den Information;  illustrated.  Bartaldaa'  1*22 
Saad  Cat»loz..fine*t  ever  published.  8eod  for  botb 
bosk*  NOW !  Write  our  nearest  house: 
BART  ELD  ES  SEED  CO.  133  Bartaldaa  Bldg. 

Kane.  ©•nv*rt  Col. 


rHlK  MIW.WU  OTKES.  LEVEf S  -ntb^ 

Tfn>  <Sr«art  Farm  Builder 

v.'  -7i.  it.  u;  •■  i j.  Make*  V-ih»j>d  draliive  ct  lr-  I 
I  iVMicn  dlteb  or  clnoi  dltobaw  oowa  to  four  feet  deep.  J 
j  r>*»  labor  cf  100  m#D.  Mate cr«ry  acre  pay.  All  cu-fi.  I 
I  BereriiUe.  A^fufMtltv  90  «af»  or  lerert  to  gat,  out  1 
[  of  tuu    Write  far  free  bock  m4  m  fntrptrttton. 

OwMMb«roOltcl.«M'  A  Cr.de r  Co.,  Inc.  | 
•ox  aoo  »  OwmiBOfo,  Ky. 
Stock  Corrfod  art  Donvtr,  Colo. 
,  DHrtrib«tor«  In  AN  Wootom  States  i 


Farmers1  Service  Bureau 

Readers  are  invited  to  make  generous  vise  of  this  department.  Ques- 
tions regarding-  any  branch  of  farming,  livestock  production,  animal  dis- 
eases, legal  matters  pertaining  to  the  farm,  homestead  inquiries  and  the 
like  cheerfully  and  promptly  answered  by  letter  and  through  the  magazine. 
Address  all  communications  to  SERVICE  BUREAU,  WESTERN  FARM 
LIFE,  Denver,  Colorado. 


FORDS  run  34  Miles 

on  Gallon  of  Gasoline 

Wonderful  new  carburetor.  Guaran- 
teed to  reduce  gasoline  tills  from 
one- half  to  one-third  and  u«  r«-:.---r 
power  of  motors  from  30  to  60%. 
Start  easy  In  coldest  weather. 

Sent  on  30  DAYS'  TRIAL 

Pita  ur  ox.  Attach  yourself.  Fords 
make  ss  hlrh  as  34  miles  to  gallon    Other  cars  snow 

Soporrk/oau:  saving.  Bend  make  of  car  and  take  advan- 
ce of  our  special  30-day  trial  Offer.   Agents  Wanted. 

AIR  rHICTIOr*  CARBUKFTOR  CO. 
A88S  atsdlaea  Street  Oaytaa,  OMe 


WELL  DRILLS 


Tractor  aad  Portable  Models.  Drills  through  htrdent 
formations.  Kary  to  operate.  Hold  on  part  cash  pay- 
ment jdan.  Imjled  well*  10  great  demand.  Catalog 


I  ii'.  Writs  in  today. 
•  retires*  Mft  Cs.  177e».s*s*«e». 


Wsttrlos.  lows 


—  —     GET  FULL  VALUE  FOR  — ». 

Your  furs 


have 


WHILE    PRICES  ARE 
them  tanned  and  made 
robes,  coats,  scarfs,  muffs 
useful  things  for  the  home 
Prices   slwsys  reasonable, 
skins  accepted  In  payment 
Writs  (or  free  price  list  to 

HANKY  A  MANN, 
FURRIER     TANNER  TAXIDERMIST 
93B  14th  8t„  Denver.  Colorado 

Established  in  1910. 


DOWN 
up  Into  run, 
and  oilier 
or  family. 
Furs  and 
for  work. 


Will  Water  Hemlock  Poison  Hogs? 

Is  water  hemlock  fatal  to  hogs? — J.  C, 

Nevada. 

Authorities  on  the  subject  of  poison- 
ous plants  state  that  water  hemlock  is 
very  poisonous  to  all  animals,  but  do 
not  specifically  mention  hogs.  I  have 
no  information  on  this  point,  but  I  cer- 
tainly would  not  care  to  take  any 
chances  in  permitting  hogs  to  eat  the 
roots  of  this  plant. — G.  C.  W. 


May  Sue  for  Wages. 

I  made  a  contract  with  a  neighbor  to 
irrigate  and  put  up  his  crop  of  hay  in 
I i) 2 it ,  and  the  work  was  done  and  the  hay 
was  measured  and  everything  seemed  to 
be-  all  O.  K.  when  we  figured  up.  He  paid 
me  part  of  the  money  at  the  time  and 
has  made  two  small  payments  since  and 
has  promised  to  pay  the  balance,  but  has 
failed  to  do  so  two  or  three  times.  Ac- 
cording to  law,  can  I  colleet  this  bal- 
ance and  when  is  it  outlawed,  or  what 
proceeding  can. I  take  for  collecting  my 
money?  The  contract  was  only  a  verbal 
one  to  start  with,  but  I  had  a  partner  as 
a  witness. — Subscriber,  Colorado. 

You  may  bring  a  law  suit  against  him 
for  the  remainder  due.  The  suit  will  be 
barred  six  years  after  the  last  payment. 
—Hamlet  J.  Barry,  726  Equitable  Bldg., 
Denver. 


Shorthorns  or  Red  Polled. 

"What  do  you  think  about  the  Polled 
Durham  and  Red  Polled  cattle?  Which 
breed  is  best  for  milk  and  butterfat. — 
P.  N.,  Pueblo  county,  Colo. 

Polled  Durhams  are'  now  officially 
known  as  Polled  Shorthorns.  They  are 
usually  good  milkers  as  well  as  good 
beef  cattle.  The  Red  Polled  cattle  have 
long  been  considered  a  dual  purpose 
breed,  and  taking  the  breed  as  a  whole 
are  probably  better  milkers  than  the 
Shorthorns.  There  is 'now  a  strain  of 
Shorthorns  known  as  Milking  Short- 
horns.. Breeders  developing  this  strain 
are  endeavoring  to  bring  about  a  more 
uniform  milk  production  than  is  found 
in  the  breed  as  a  whole.  The  Red  Polled 
are  not  quite  so  large"  as  the  Shorthorns. 
— G.  C.  W. 


Damage  From  Irrigation  Ditch. 

For  three  years  I  have  been  asking 
the  owners  of  an  irrigation  ditch  through 
my  place  to  take  care  of  it,  but  they 
have  not  done  so.  In  places  the  ditch  is 
seven  feet  deep  and  ten  feet  wide.  Dur- 
ing that  period  it  has  washed  from  two 
to  six  feet  deeper  and  it  has  caved  in  my 
own  ditch  which  I  used  for  irrigation. 
They  could  get  their  water  without  tak- 
ing it  through  my  place,  in  another  way, 
by  diking  a  little  at  the  highest  place. 
Can  I  stop  them  from  taking  water 
through  my  place? — E.  H.  K.,  Pueblo 
county,  Colo. 

This  is  a  question  partly  of  law  and 
partly  of  fact  and  the  answer  would 
have  to  take  into  consideration  all  facts 
relating  to  the  situation.  You  do  not 
state  whether  the  owners  of  the  ditch  in 
question  have  ever  acquired,  in  any 
manner  whatsoever,  a  right  of  way  for 
their  ditch.  If  they  have  the  conditions 
affecting  the  holding  of  that  right  of 
way  should  also  be  known.  Speaking 
generally,  you  should,  under  such  condi- 
tions as  you  describe,  be  able  to  compel 
the  parties  injuring  you  to  pay  you  for 
all  damages  done  and  keep  their  ditch 
in  a  good  state  of  repair,  but  it  might 
be  possible  that  the  damage  resulted 
from  great  floods  that  could  not  have 
been  guarded  against,  in  which  case 
you  might  not  have  any  recourse  if  the 
owners  of  the  ditch  own  the  right  of 
way. 

I  recommend  that  you  consult  -with 
some  competent  attorney  with  whom 
you  can  discuss  all  of  the  facts,  as  this 
case  would  probably  have  to  be  settled 
in  the  courts  unless  an  agreement  could 
be  reached. — A.  Lincoln  Fellows,  Irriga  - 
tion Engineer. 


Treating  Seed  Potatoes. 
How  are  aeed  potatoea  treated  to  pre- 
vent acab?    Also  treatment  of  aeed  corn 
to  prevent  amut. — J.  R.  I.  .  Kiowa  county, 
Colo. 

There  is  no  method  of  treating  seed 
corn  for  the  prevention  of  smut.  The 
spores  of  corn  smut  are  found  in  the 
noil  of  tho  fields  where  com  has  been 
grown. 

For  treating  need  potatoes,  prepare  a 
solution  in  a  wooden  container,  using 
four  ounces  of  corrosive  sublimate  or 
mercuric  chloride  dissolved  in  thirty 
gallons  of  water.  The  chloride  does  not 
dissolve  readily  in  cold  water,  so  it  is 
advisable  to  use  several  gallons  of  hot 
water  at  first,  adding  the  necessary 
amount  of  <  old  water  after  it  bas  been 


dissolved.  The  potatoes  should  be 
treated  before  cutting  by  soaking  them 
from  one  and  one-half  to  two  hours  in 
this  solution.  This  will  control  all  skin 
diseases  such  as  Rhizoctonia  (black- 
scurf)  blackleg  and  common  stab.  It 
will  not  control  any  of  the  Fusarium 
wilt  or  dry-rot  diseases.  Any  tubers 
showing  brownish  or  ring-form  splotch- 
es when  cut  should  be  thrown  out  as 
unfit  for  seed  purposes. 

This  solution  is  a  deadly  poison  and 
every  precaution  should  be  taken  to 
keep  stock  from  getting  to  it.  One 
batch  is  good  for  two  or  three  dippings, 
after  which  a  new  solufcion  should  be 
prepared.  The  foregoing  instructions 
are  those  given  by  the  department  of 
horticulture  of  Colorado  Agricultural 
college.— G.  C.  W. 


Cereal  Crop  for  Hay. 

Which  of  the  grain  crops — wheat,  rye, 
oats,  barley  or  emmer — would  be  the 
best  to  use  for  hay,  considering  quantity 
and  quality? — R.  H.  B.,  Montezuma  coun- 
ty, Colo. 

Your  choice  as  to  which  grain  crop 
to  use  for  hay  can  be  governed  almost 
entirely  by  the  quantity  of  water  avail- 
able. Oats,  no  doubt,  is  the  best  crop 
from  the  standpoint  of  quantity,  quality 
and  palatability,  having  much  heavier 
foliage  than  any  of  the  others.  Rye, 
under  dry  conditions,  will  no  doubt  give 
you  desirable  results.  You  will  find  the 
water  requirements  of  barley  stand  be- 
tween oats  and  rye,  but  it  is  not  prac- 
ticable as  hay  as  compai'ed  with  the 
other  two. — C.  H.  Alford,  Colorado  Ag- 
ricultural College. 


Eradication  of  Soap  Weeds. 

What  is  the  best  method  of  eradicating 
soap  weed? — W.  A.  C.  Las  Animas  coun- 
ty, Colo. 

In  pasture  lands  there  is  only  one 
way  of  eradicating  the  weeds,  and  that 
is  to  dig  them  out  with  a  spade  or  some 
such  implement.  In  plow  land  deep 
plowing  will  usually  accomplish  the  re- 
sult. An  occasional  plant  which  sur- 
vives deep  plowing  can  be  dug  out  with 
a  spade. — Alvin  Kezer. 


Insulating  Potato  Storage. 

In  building  an  outside  storage  house 
for  potatoes,  would  sawdust  be  any  bet- 
ter than  dirt  for  filling  space  in  front  of 
door? — F.  N.  K.,vGunnison  county.  Colo. 

Sawdust  is  a  better  non-conductor  of 
heat  than  dirt,  and  could  be  used  for 
this  purpose  to  good  advantage. — G.  C. 
W. 


Wants  Radio  Receiving  Outfit. 

Where  can  I  get  instruction  book  and 
information  about  erecting  wireless  out- 
fie. — F.  N.  K.,  Gunnison  county.  Colo. 

Write  to  Reynolds  Radio  Company, 
Denver.  Also  write  to  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards, United  States  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture, for  pamphlet  specially  pre- 
pared for  use  of  boys'  and  girls'  radio 
clubs. — G.  C.  W. 


What  Variety  of  Beans. 
What  kind  of  beans  do  best  in  Colora- 
do and  sell  best.  What  share  of  the  crop 
goes  to  the  land  owner  when  beans  are 
put  in  on  rented  land?  How  is  corn 
shared  when  renting  and  what  is  best 
variety  to  plant? — M.  N.  Pueblo  county, 
Colo. 

Pinto  beans  are  the  most  commonly 
grown  market  variety  for  Colorado  con- 
ditions. Minnesota  13  is  a  standard 
corn  for  most  Colorado  conditions.  Con- 
ditions of  renting  vary  so  much  that 
no  set  rule  can  be  given.  It  is  usual  to 
give  one-third  of  crop  where  the  owner 
furnishes  land  only.  Call  on  your  coun- 
ty agent  in  Pueblo  for  definite  informa- 
tion based  on  your  local  conditions. — 
G.  C.  W. 


Board  Controls  School  Bus  Route. 

Can  the  school  board  force  me  to  go  one- 
half  mile  off  the  main  road  to  get  schol- 
ars on  a  aide  road  which  la  ungraded 
and  rough?  I  furnish  my  own  bus. — B. 
W.  C.,  Saguache  county,  Colo. 

The  law  gives  the  school  board  au- 
thority to  make  all  arrangements  in 
conection  with  the  driving  of  a  school 
bus,  including  the  route  to  be  followed 
and  the  time  schedule.  I  would  advise 
that  the  matter  of  leaving  the  main 
graded  road  to  pick  up  school  children 
be  taken  up  with  the  school  board  to  see 
if  some  adjustment  cannot  be  made, 
either  by  having  the  road  put  in  proper 
condition  or  by  having  the  children 
meet  the  school  bus  at  a  certain  point 
at  a  designated  time. — Katherine  Craig, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 


pursing 


*on  Idee!  Profession for  Women 


Wnrslug    otters   a    broad  prolea- 
alona.1   and    humanitarian   field  for 
young  women  of  sterling  character. 
Thorough  Training  in  Large 
Sanatorium  and  Uospltai  la  the 
Famous  Pike*  Peak  Region 

Qlockner  Sanatorium  and  Hospital 
offers  Class  A  School;  3  year** 
course ;  lecturea  by  nationally  recog- 
nized physicians;  complete  medical 
and  surgical  training;  diplomas 
accepted  by  all  State  Boards;  direct 
aupervlslon  Sisters  of  Charity;  aon- 
sectarian  in  its  attitude  to  puplla. 

Comfortable  Nuraee'  Home;  recre- 
ation opportunitiea ;  located  beat 
resident  section;  easily  accessible. 

Requirements :  Good  health ;  apti- 
tude for  the  work;  4  years  High 
School  desirable;  2  required. 

Full  information  upon  request. 
Address   Sister  Snpertnteodeas 

GLOCKN  is,K 

Sanatorium  and  Hospital 

North  Cascade  Avenue 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 


F)R  quick,  tboroughspray  ing 
Myers  Spray  Pumps  are  un- 
equalled. Hand  Pumps, 
with  easy  operating  cog-gear 
handle — Power  Pumps  with  au- 
tomatic pressure  control — give 
powerful,  penetrating  spray  that 
reaches  every  leaf  and  blossom. 
The  Myers  line  includes  Pump* 
for  Every  Purpose,  Hay  Tool* 
and  Door  Hangers.  Ask  your 
dealer  or  write  us. 


mvs  ran  pitBY  rumfst 
nwroaj^iiiwstM 

ft*  F.  E.  Mrer*  " 
A  Br  star  Co. 

309  Obures  81. 
llUui,  Ohto 


Tor  Big 
Crops  ox 


Potatoes 


For  blight,  destroying  Xntgt.fltat  and  beetlet.tjprav  mifll  o 
Red  Jacket  or  Yellow  Jacket  Traction  Sprayer  of 

THE  OSPRAYMO  LINE 

Strong  constant  pressure  drives  fine  spray  mixture 
home  to  every  part  ot  foliage— above  and  below. 
Spray  potatoes,  beans,  vegetables — 2,  4  or  6  rows  at 
once.  Don't  buy  say 
sprayer  until  you  know 
the  OSPBAYMO  Line. 
Power  rigs,  barrel, 
bucket,  knapsack  and 
band  iprayen.  Beihip- 
plng  warehouse  at  Den- 
:  ver.  Write  direct  to- 
I  day  tor  catalog  to 
Field  Fore*  Purao  Co. 
Dept.  P 
Elmlra,  N.  Y. 


America's 
Pioneer 
Dog  Medieinet 


Book  on 


Di 


Dog 


lseases 


And  How  to  Feed 

MAILED  FREE  TO  ANY  ADDRESS 
BY  THE  AUTHOR 

H.  Clay  Glover  Co.,  Inc. 

129  W.  24th  Street      New  York 


Biv'  i^oney  Boring  Wells 


Have  water  on  your  own  farm. 
In  spare  time  make  wells  (or  your 
neighbors.  It  means  $1000  extra  in 
ordinary  years,  double  that  In  dry 
year*.  No  risk— no  experience  needed. 

Outfits  for  Getting  Water  Anywhere 

Earth  angers,  rock  drills  and 
combined  machine*.  Engine 
or  borse  power.    Write  for 
easy  t'rms  and  free  eat  alee. 
LISLE  MFG.  CO.. 
Wot  743    <  Inrlnda.  Iowa 


Windmill  Prices  Reduced  mh 


Write  todsr  tor  Free  Cata- 
log snd  reduced  prices  on 
t  flHKIK  Windmills.  Feed 
Urindsra.ctc.  Hi*  llargsins 
cassssj  la  all  styles 
wilw  and  siies  we 
a*jw_  aWLf  mamifnrturr. 

W^^^^tno  hid 

•t— Cisietisr~* 


•murm  irai 
■moMiu  eie, 
currie 
windmill  co. 
mmoa  7th  a.  Moulds*. 

111.  Tops**,  Kansas. 


THE  The  Name 

\<0*&Z>  "Cutter." 

—        „e>n Strums,  VacclneB 
and  JlMrenxin*  signifies,  M»dc  by  The  Labora> 

tory  that  Knows  How."  Twenty-five  year*  of  con« 
scicntioot  endeavor  in  one  line  count  for  something. 

The  Cutter  Laboratory 
Berkeley       (U.S.  License)  California 


April  15,  1922. 


WESTERN    FARM  LIFE 


VETERINARY  ADVICE. 

Questions  in  this  department  an- 
swered by  JDr.  George  H.  Glover,  head 
of  the  Veterinary  Department,  Colorado 
Agricultural  college. 


Hogs  Dying  With  Thumps. 

I  have  some  shoats  farrowed  Septem- 
ber 6,  running  on  free  range  and  getting 
all  the  slop,  milk  and  corn  they  will  eat. 
One  has  died  with  thumps  and  another  is 
thumping  slightly  and  cannot  stand  still 
on  his  hind  legs.  Seems  to  be  weak  in 
his  bock  and  retains  his  urine.  I  gave 
him  five  drops  carbolic  acid  and  one  tea- 
spoonful  turpentine  in  a  little  milk.  He 
stopped  thumping,  but  is  getting  worse 
in  his  hind  legs.  Two  others  were  be- 
ginning to  get  nervous  and  Btamp  with 
their  hind  legs.  Thinking  I  was  feeding 
too  heavily,  1  stopped  giving  slop  and 
put  the  pigs  into  a  pen,  feeding  them 
three  small  ears  of  corn  each  daily  and 
water  only.  These  got  well,  but  the  first 
one  is  not  improving.  The  largest  of 
these  shoats  will  weigh  100  pounds. 
What  is  the  best  medicine  to  feed  shoats 
lor  worms  and  size  of  dose? — J.  W.  M., 
Kiowa  county,  Colo. 

Your  brief  description  of  the  disease 
affecting  your  hogs  makes  the  matter 
of  diagnosis  very  uncertain. 

Thumps  appear  mostly  in  little  pigs, 
and  results  probably  from  some  defi- 
ciency in  the  ration  or  improper  feed- 
ing of  the  mother.  For  two  weeks  prior 
to  farrowing,  the  mother  should  be  fed 
on  a  light  laxative  diet  and  with  plenty 
of  opportunity  for  exercise.  Thumping 
is  occasionally  seen  in  hogs  suffering 
with  cholera,  or  as  a  result  of  digestive 
disturbances. 

The  retention  of  urine  in  the  sheath 
indicates  necrobacillosis,  which  is  usual- 
ly associated  with  deep-seated  ulcers  in 
the  mouth  and  croupous  membranes  in 
the  throat. 

Again,  you  speak  of  symptoms  of 
paralysis  in  these  hogs.  Paralysis  in 
hogs  has  been  become  quite  a  serious 
matter,  for  it  is  very  prevalent  in  Colo- 
rado. It  is  looked  upon  as  a  deficiency 
disease,  or  in  other  words,  due  to  feed- 
ing an  unbalanced  ration.  In  Wyoming 
they  look  upon  carrots  as  almost  a  spe- 
cific in  curing  posterior  paralysis  of 
hogs.  If  the  disease  becomes  serious, 
and  appears  to  be  of  an  infectious  na- 
ture, you  should  call  on  the  state  veter- 
inarian, Dr.  Charles  G.  Lamb,  State 
Capitol,  Denver,  for  assistance. — G.  H. 
G. 

*    *  * 

A  worm  medicine  very  commonly  rec- 
ommended is  santonin,  six  grains,  and 
calomel,  four  grains,  to  "each  hundred- 
weight of  hog.  This  is  to  be  fed  in  a 
thin  slop  after  the  hogs  have  been  off 
feed  for  18  to  24  hours.  Care  should  be 
taken  that  each  hog  gets  his  proper  por- 
tion of  the  medicated  feed  in  case  sev- 
eral hogs  are  treated  at  the  same  time. 
If  santonin  cannot  be  obtained,  quite 
satisfactory  results  will  follow  giving, 
finely  powdered  copper  sulphate  or  blue 
vitriol  at  the  rate  of  a  level  teaspoonful 
to  the  hundredweight  of  hogs,  adminis- 
tered in  the  same  manner  as  the  san- 
tonin and  calomel.  It  is  a  good  plan  in 
treating  hogs  for  worms  to  keep  them 
in  limited  quarters  for  a  few  days  in 
order  that  the  live  worms  and  eggs  ex- 
pelled by  the  treatment  may  be  de- 
stroyed with  some  strong  stock  dip  so- 
lution or  freshly  slacked  lime.  This 
prevents  re-infestation. — G.  C.  W. 


Cow  With  Chronic  Diarrhea. 

What  can  be  done  for  a  cow  which 
has  had  a  bad  diarrhea  for  six  months. 
She  is  only  4  years  old. — A.  W.  R.,  Chey- 
enne county,  Colo. 

The  treatment  for  diarrhea  would  of 
course  depend  very  much  upon  the 
cause  and  the  real  facts  in  this  case 
have  not  been  made  manifest.  Diarrhea 
is  a  reaction  to  relieve  the  intestinal 
tract  of  an  irritant.  However,  the  irri- 
tant in  some  instances  may  be  remote. 
Very  likely  it  is  intestinal  catarrh  of  a 
chronic  nature  and  can  best  be  treated 
by  regulating  the  diet. 

A  few  cases  of  paratuberculosis 
— (Johne's  disease) — have  been  report- 
ed in  Colorado,  and  we  are  naturally 
suspicious  of  chronic  cases  of  diarrhea. 
This  is  a  chronic  infectious  disease  of 
cattle,  characterized  by  a  thickening 
and  corrugation  of  the  intestinal  mucous 
membrane,  and  is  caused  by  a  germ  re- 
sembling the 'bacillus  that  causes  tuber- 
culosis. 

Diarrhea  is  merely  a  symptom  of 
many  diseases,  most  too  numerous  to 
mention,  and  treatment  would  have  a 
wide  range  of  application.  It  would  at 
least  be  well  to  give  dry  feed  and  pro- 
vide an  abundant  supply  of  pure  water. 
— G.  H.  G. 


Treatment  for  White  Scours, 

Two  calves  which  I  intended  to  raise 
by  hand  have  died  within  two  days  after 
birth  from  what  appears  to  be  a  severe 
diarrhea.  Both  nursed  their  mothers 
over  night.  One  drank  well  once  and 
then  seamed  to  lose  Its  appetite.  The 
other  one  refused  to  drink    from  the 


start.  They  seemed  to  be  in  pain  and 
passed  watery  discharge  from  the  bow- 
els, and  one  passed  some  blood.  I  gave 
raw  eggs  and  a  little  salt  water  and 
scalded  milk.  The  calves  seem  all  right 
until  five  hours  after  birth. — N.  E.  H., 
Kit  Carson  county,  Colo. 

The  calves  were  apparently  affected 
with  white  scours,  which  in  very  young 
calves  is  quite  sure  to  be  infectious. 
This  disease  appears  to  be  intimately 
associated  with  contagious  abortion. 
Calves  may  be  born  with  it  or  contract 
it  within  a  few  hours  after  birth.  This 
form  of  scours  is  almost  invariably 
fatal.  Where  this  disease  is  present  on 
the  farm,  cows  that  are  soon  to  calve 
should  be  taken  to  another  part  of  the 
farm  and  kept  there  until  the  calves 
are  at  least  a  week  old.  Possibly  a  few 
calves  might  be  saved  by  treating  them 
as  follows: 

First — Do  not  allow  the  calf  to  nurse 
its  mother  for  24  hours  after  it  is  bom. 

Second — Empty  the  intestinal  tract 
at  birth  by  the  use  of  castor  oil  and 
enemas. 

Third — Use  anti-scour  serum.  Treat- 
ment of  the  disease  promises  little,  but 
in  prevention  much  can  be  accomplished, 
and  the  most  important  thing  is  to  de- 
termine the  presence  of  contagious  ab- 
ortion in  the  herd.  Diarrhea  that  ap- 
pears in  older  calves  is  due  to  digestive 
disturbances  because  of  bad  manage- 
ment in  feeding,  and  is  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent proposition  from  the  disease  in 
question.  Probably  the  best  thing  that 
you  can  do  under  the  circumstances  is 
to  see  to  it  that  no  more  calves  are  born 
on  the  infected  premises.  Under  sep- 
arate cover  I  am  sending  our  bulletin 
for  abortion  disease. — G.  H.  G. 


Pigs  Have  Sore  Mouth  Disease. 
In  a  bunch  of  pigs  four  and  a  half 
months  old  one  got  poorer  from  day  to 
day  and  seemed  to  save  something  the 
matter  with  his  legs,  _moving  about  as 
though  he  were  hobbled.  We  finally 
killed  this  pig  and  made  examination, 
expecting  to  find  it  badly  infested  with? 
worms,  but  found  none.  In  his  mouth 
we  found  just  a  stump  or  two.  What  was 


the  trouble? — G.  B.,  Cheyenne  county, 
Colo.  ^ 

The  pig  may  have  been  affected  with 
necrobacillosis,  commonly  spoken  of  as 
canker,  bull-nose,  or  simply  as  the  "sore 
mouth  disease."  This  disease  is  quite 
common  among  pigs  in  Colorado,  and  in 
the  aggregate  causes  a  heavy  loss.  If  I 
am  right  in  guessing  at  this  disease, 
your  other  pigs  are  probably  more  or 
less  affected.  When  tne  infection  is  in 
the  mouth,  it  causes  deep-seated  ulcers, 
croupous  membranes,  and  the  teeth  may 
fall  out.  In  the  nasal  passage  it  causes 
snuffling,  twisting  of  the  snout,  and  a 
nasal  discharge.  It  may  appear  as  a 
hard  tumefaction  on  the  udder  of  cows, 
or  as  a  hard  tumor  about  the  head.  The 
feet  may  become  affected,  making  it 
difficult  for  the  animal  to  walk.  Con- 
tagious foot-rot  of  cattle,  or  other  ani- 
mals, lip  and  leg  ulceration  of  sheep, 
and  calf  diphtheria,  all  come  in  this 
category.  I  am  sending  a  bulletin  which 
treats  of  this  disease  in  detail. — G.  II. 
G. 


Treating  Paralysis  in  Hogs. 
A  gilt  due  to  farrow  in  about  three 
weeks  seems  unable  to  get  up  and  stand 
on  her  hind  legs.  When  she  Is  standing 
she  keeps  lifting  her  legs  as  If  in  pain. 
She  gets  up  only  at  feeding  time.  I  had 
been  feeding  ear  corn,  but  changed  to 
ground  barley.  What  is  the  trouble  and 
what  can  I  do? — I.  T.,  Prowers  county. 
Colo. 

The  symptoms  of  paralysis  in  the  gilt 
may  be  due  to  rheumatism,  or  it  may 
be  incident  to  pregnancy,  and  disappear 
after  farrowing.  Again  posterior  paral- 
ysis in  hogs  is  quite  common,  due  to 
neither  of  the  above,  causes.  In  this  in- 
stance it  probably  can  be  best  classified 
as  a  deficiency  disease.  In  other  words, 
there  is  something  needed  for  nutrition 
that  is  deficient  in  the  food  ration. 
Neither  corn  nor  ground  barley  consti- 
tutes a  balanced  ration.  Try  a.  more 
varied  ration,  milk,  roots,  especially 
carrots,  alfalfa,  and  feed  relatively  less 
concentrates  until  after  she  farrows. 


Considering  that  there  is  a  chance  that 
it  may  be  rheumatism,  it  will  be  well  to 
keep  her  off  the  plank  or  concrete  floors. 
Provide  some  bedding,  but  not  too  much. 
The  worst  place  in  all  the  world  to  keep 
hogs  is  around  a  straw  stack.  They 
become  overheated,  and  come  out  in  the 
morning  steaming  hot.  It  is  easy 
enough  to  predict  the  consequences. — G. 
H.  G. 


Cow  Has  Infected  Udder. 

We  dilated  the  teats  of  a  hard-milk v 

cow  when  she  freshened  and  her  udder 
has  swelled  first  in  one  quarter  and  then 
in  another.  Now  the  two  back  quarters 
swell  up  every  week  or  so.  When  the 
udder  is  swollen  she  gives  ropy  milk 
from  the  affected  quarter.  She  will 
freshen  again  In  September.  What  can 
we  do?— t  T.,  Prowers  county,  Colo. 

Your  cow  has  inflammation  of  the 
udder,  caused  by  infection,  incident  to 
careless  methods  used  in  an  attempt  to 
dilate  her  teats.  The  physiological  con- 
gestion of  the  udder  while  she  is  secret- 
ing milk  make  conditions  unfavorable 
for  controlling  the  inflammation.  Prob- 
ably it  will  be  better  to  quit  milking  her 
until  she  again  becomes  fresh,  when 
there  is  some  chance  at  least  that  she 
will  have  become  normal.  Why  not  em- 
ploy one  of  the  veterinarians  in  Lamar 
to  treat  this  cow?— G.  H.  G. 


Castor  Oil  for  Warts. 

What  is  a  good  remedy  for  the  warts 
which  come  on  the  necks  and  briskets  of 
calves  and  yearlings? — G.  B.,  Cheyenne 
county,  Colo. 

Warts  that  appear  about  the  head 
and  neck  of  calves  are  seldom  malig- 
nant, and  will  disappear  after  a  few 
weeks  with  appropriate  treatment. 
Dress  them  at  least  once  a  day  with 
some  bland  oil,  preferably  castor  oil, 
and  do  nothing  that  will  irritate  the 
skin.— G.  H.  G. 


A  well-kept  farm  account  book  will 
show  the  farmer  how  much  his  low- 
producing  cows  are  costing  him. 


|gT.  v" 


THRESHING  TIME  is  payday  on  the  farm.  After  your  long  season 
of  hard  work,  nothing  less  than  full  payment  is  going  to  satisfy  you. 
Whether  your  crop  be  grain,  rice,  peas,  beans,  peanuts  or  any  other  that 
requires  threshing,  you  can  collect  full  pay — the  whole  crop — by  using  a 
Case  Thresher.    That  is  their  first  and  greatest  economy. 

In  addition  to  threshing  clean  and  saving  the  whole  crop,  a  Case  Thresher 
on  your  farm  enables  you  to  thresh  at  the  right  time  to  get  your  crops  to 
market  when  prices  are  highest  or  hauling  conditions  are  best.  That,  some- 
times, is  a  very  real  economy. 

Then  there's  power  economy.  The  working  parts  of  a  Case  Thresher 
are  few,  simple  and  well  balanced,  making  for  light  weight,  easy  running 
and  saving  in  power. 

Next  comes  their 'durability.  Most  of  the  Case  Steel -Built  Thresh- 
ers sold  eighteen  years  ago  are  still  in  use.  The  machines  we  build  today 
are  even  more  durable. 

Due  to  their  simplicity  and  dependability,  Case  Threshers  work  from 
morning  to  night,  requiring  few  adjustments  and  little  [attention.  Their 
light  weight  and  rugged  strength  make  it  easy  to  move  them  from  one 
location  to  another.  Their  efficient  work  keeps  teams  and  pitchers  steadily 
busy.  There  are  seven  sizes — 20x28,  22x36,  26x46,  28x50,  32x54,  36x58 
and  40x62,  and  there  is  a  Case  Tractor  to  operate  each  size. 

The  Case  dealer  will  tell  you  all  about  Case  Threshers,  Kerosene 
Tractors,  Sik)  Fillers,  Baling  Presses,  Road  Machines,  Grand  Detour 
Plows,  and  Disk  Harrows.   See  him,  or  address  a  post  card  to 

J,  L  CASE  THRESHING  MACHINE  COMPANY 

{Established  1842) 

DEBT.  R35  RACINE  WISCONSIN 


GRAND] 

DETOUR 

PLOWS 


NOTE;  Our  plows  oo4  barrows  art  NOT  OuCasc  tknes  and  harrows  tnadt  bythtj.t.  Cast  Plov  Works  Co. 
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T—TOME  dinners  require  suit- 
*■  *■  able  desserts.  Jell-O 
makes  a  home  dinner  com- 
plete,— it  is  just  right. 

Jell-O  has  a  light  and  vel- 
vety quality  that  makes  it  an 
ideal  finish  for  dinner.  It 
satisfies.  Jell-O  is  so  pretty 
that  it  rouses  the  family's  in- 
terest at  once,  and  it  is  as 
good  as  it  looks. 


cJELL-0 

oAmericas  Most  Famous  Dessert 


The  American  Offices  of  The 
Genesee  Pure  Food  Company  are 
at  Le  Roy,  N.  Y.  The  Canadian 
Offices  are  at   Bridgeburg,  Ont. 


Yrv  i  t  n      D  17  M  17  WT  A  I     1Itans  more  to  us  than  a  mere  matter 
\J  UK.      KLIN  L  W  J\  l_i   0f  dollars  and  cents.    It  is  practical  en- 
Cf  TDCf  D  IPTION         couragement — that  kind  of  encourage- 
JUUJ^IVH  ment  which  spurs  us  to  try  and  make 

Western  Farm  Life  a  bigger  and  better 
magazine.  If  you  like  "Western  Farm  Life,  send  us  your  renewal  promptly  and 
try  and  get  your  friends  and  neighbors  to  subscribe  at  the  same  time. 

WESTERN  FARM  LIFE,  DENVER,  COLO. 


8-Inch 

TensionShears 

The  Kind  That  Don't  Get  Dull 

WILL  CUT  ANYTHING  FROM  WET  TISSUE 
TO  THE  HEAVIEST  CLOTH. 

This  high-grade  shear  is  equipped  with  a  spring 
tension  attachment  that  keeps  them  always  sharp, 
and  also  makes  it  possible  to  adjust  them  to  cut  any 
kind  of  material.  Every  housewife  will  appreciate 
this  feature  as  she  knows  how  annoying  it  is  to  try 
tc  cut  out  different  kinds  of  materials  with  a  dull 
pair  of  shears  that  cannot  be  adjusted.  These  shears 
are  made  of  the  best  carbon  steel,  which  insures 
strength,  and  ah  "always  sharp"  keen  cutting  edge. 


a  pair  of  these  shears  given  absolutely 
L  tA£\j\    F*EE,  postage  paid,  with  a  three-year 

r  JT §~§~  subscription  to  Western  Farm  Life. 
*  *  Subscription  may  be  new  or  renewal. 

We  have  only  a  few  of  these  Shears  left,  and  orders 
will  be  filled  as  received. 

USE  THIS  COUPON 


Weatrra  Farm  I  ti.  .  Denver,  Colo.i 

Gentlemen — EnclOH^d  herewith  find 

11.00  for  which  please  Ven^rnV  }  WESTERN 
FA  KM  LIFE  for  three  years,  and  send  mo, 
postage  paid,  the  8-Inch  Tension  Sheari*. 


11.  V.  D. 


The  Rural  Household 

Questions  about  home  problems  promptly  answered  by  letter  and  through 
the  magazine.  Letters  from  women  containing  helpful  suggestions  for  im- 
provement of  rural  life  are  always  welcome.  Address  all  communications  to 
Mary  G.  Collopy,  Editor  Home  Department,  Western  Farm  Life,  Denver,  Colo. 


The  Road  That  Leads  Home. 

My  road  is  a  by-road,   with  big  trees 

reaching  high, 
A  tapestry  of  living   green   against  a 

sapphire  sky; 
An  older  road,  a  golden  road,  is  the  road 

•  I  love  to  roam, 
A  gleaming  road,  a  dreaming  road,  the 

road  that  leads  to  home. 

My  road  is  a  shy  road,  where  townsfolks 

never  tread, 
And  breathe  the  scent  of  bramble-rose 

and  fields  of  new-mown  hay;. 
A  road  to  woo  with  a  song  or  two,  ere 

the  day  has  yet  begun, 
A  smiling  road,  a  beguiling  road,  that 

dips  into  the  sun. 

My  road  is  a  by-road,  \yhich,  townsfolks 
never  tread, 

With  wild  wind-flowers  in  the  grass,  and 
green  leaves  overhead; 

Oh,  down-mist  road,  oh,  star-kissed  road, 
across  the  white  sea  foam, 

I  hear  you  crying,  hear  you  sighing,  call- 
ing the  wanderer  home. 

— Ethel  E.  Mann. 


My  Neighbor's  Story. 

Mrs.  Timmons  and  Mrs.  McCarty  met 
at  the  parent  teachers'  meeting  and  be- 
gan discussing  every-day  problems. 
Mrs.  McCarty's  six  girls  were  in  school, 
two  drove  to  high  school  in  town  and 
four  attended  the  country  school  two 
miles  from  home. 

"Yes,  it's  a  real  task.  Even  though 
we  get  up  early,"  said  Mrs.  McCarty, 
"there's  so  much  to  be  done.  There  are 
prayers  to  be  said,  hands  to  be  washed, 
hair  to  be  combed,  and  dresses  to  be 
changed."  _ 

Mrs.  Timmons  told  me  afterwards 
how  she  admired  that  clear  thinking 
mother,  who,  in  the  morning  rush,  still 
had  time  to  see  that  prayers  were  said. 


Home  Demonstration  Agent  Appointed. 

Mrs.  Ramona  Ryan,  graduate  of  Col- 
orado Agrficultural  college,  has  been 
appointed  home  demonstration  agent 
fdr  El  Paso  county,  Colo.  Her  head- 
quarters are  at  Colorado  Springs. 
Women  in  El  Paso  county  have  already 
written  to  the  editor  of  this  department 
expressing  their  satisfaction  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  one  who  knows,  from  act- 
ual experience,  the  needs  of  the  women 
in  rural  communities.  Western  Farm 
Life  congratulates  El  Paso  county 
women  upon  the  appointment  of  their 
third  home  demonstration  agent.  We 
wish  them  well  and  we  want  to  hear  of 
their  plans  and  their  work  together. 


Treatment  of  Floors. 

Stains  are  used  on  floors  to  bring  out 
the  grain  of  the  wood,  or  to  make  them 
harmonize  in  color  with  other  woodwork 
or  with  furnishings,  or  to  give  certain 
softwoods  tones  similar  to  hardwoods. 

Oil  and  water  stains,  so  called  be- 
cause of  the  solvent  used,  are  the  com- 
mon kinds.  Oil  stains  are  easy  to  ap- 
ply evenly  and  do  not  raise  the  grain 
of  the  wood,  but  they  do  not  penetrate 
very  deeply  and  are  likely  to  give  a 
muddy  effect.  Water  stains,  on  the 
other  hand,  soak  in  readily,  give  a  clear 
color,  and  are  cheaper  than  oil  stains, 
but  raise  the  grain  of  the  wood  so  that 
sandpapering  a  second  time  may  be 
necessary.  Water  stains  may  be  used 
on  either  hardwoods  or  softwoods,  but 
as  a  rule  oTl  stains  ajre  not  so  success- 
ful on  hardwoods. 

Both  water  and  oil  stains  may  be 
bought  ready  mixed,  or  some  of  the 
simple  ones  may  be  made  at  home.  In 
any  case,  before  using,  the  stain  should 
be  tested  on  an  inconspicuous  part  of 
tho  floor  or  on  a  sample  of  the  same 
kind  of  wood.  If  the  color  is  too  intense,, 
the  stain  should  be  diluted  with  the 
kind  of  solvent  with  which  it  is  mixed 
or  other  suitable  liquid.  For  example, 
an  oil  stain  may  be  diluted  with  turpen- 
tine and  water  stain  with  water. 

The  following  formulas  have  been 
tested  by  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture: 

Homemade  Floor  Stain  No.  1 — 1 
ounce  permanganate  of  potash,  1  quart 
warm  water.  The  solution  made  by 
dissolving  tho  permanganate  of  potash 
in  the  water  is  violet  colored,  but  when 
it  is  applied  to  wood  a  chemical  action 
results  and  the  wood  is  stained  brown. 
This  stain  gives  better  results  on  pine 
than  on  oak  flooring. 

Homemade  Floor  Stain  No.  2 — 1V4 
ounces  pulverized  gilsonitc,  1  quart  tur- 
pentine.  This  is  a  brown  stain  that  can 


be  used  on  either  softwoods  or  hard- 
woods. 

Homemade  Floor  Stain  No.  3 — % 
pound  raw  sienna  (ground  in  oil),  2 
ounces  raw  umber  (ground  in  oil),  1 
pint  boiled  linseed  oil,  %  pint  ground 
japan  drier,  1  pint  turpentine.  Putting 
these  materials  into  a  .bottle  and  shak- 
ing vigorously  is  perhaps*  the  best  way 
of  mixing  this  stain.  It  has  been  found 
to  give  excellent  results  on  oak. 

If  an  oak  floor  is  to  be  water-stained, 
coating  at  first  with  clear  water  and 
sandpapering  it  smooth  after  it  is  dry 
will  lessen  the  tendency  of  the  stain  to 
raise  the  grain  of  the  wood.  Oil  stains 
will  be  absorbed  more  evenly  by  pine 
or  maple  floors  if  the  wood  is  first 
coated  with  a  mixture  of  3  parts  tur- 
pentine and  1  part  linseed  oil  and  the 
surface  sandpapered  smooth  after  it  is 
dry. 

.  Stains  should  be  applied  rather  thinly 
with  a  clean  brush  or  a  sponge  with 
even  strokes  taken  parallel  with  the 
grain  of  the  wood.  With  water  stains 
especially,  care  should  be  taken  not  to 
let  the  strokes  overlap,  and  the  stained 
surface  should  be  wiped  at  once  with  a 
soft  cloth  or  cotton  waste.  Oil  stains 
should  be  allowed  to  set  for  a  few  min- 
utes before  the  surface  is  wiped.  Two 
coats  of  light  stain  generally  give  a 
better  effect  than  one  coat  of  heavy 
stain.  In  general,  1  gallon  of  oil  stain 
will  coat  about  400  square  feet  of  floor 
once,  depending,. of  course,  on  the  depth 
of  color  desired  and  the  texture  of  the 
wood. 

After  a  floor  is  stained,  it  should  be 
allowed  to  dry  for  at  least  24  hours, 
and  dust  kept  from  it  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. When  thoroughly  dry,  it  should 
be  polished  with  a  weighted  brush  cov- 
ered with  carpet,  after  which  it  is  ready 
for  the  filler  and  wax  or  varnish. 

Some  of  the  very  porous  woods  may 
be  filled  and  stained  at  the  same  time 
by  combining  the  stain  and  the  filler, 
but  generally  a  better  effect  is  obtained 
by  applying  them  separately. 

Note — Watch  the  next  issue  for  re- 
cipes for  crack  filler  and  floor  varnish. 


Need  Iron  in  Diet. 

Growing  children  need  a  diet  rich  in 
iron.  This  is  also  to  be  emphasized  for 
those  who  are  anemic  and  need  a  tonic. 
The  following  foods  are  rich  in  iron: 

Breads — Entire  wheat,  graham,  Bos- 
ton Brown. 

Cereals — Rolled  oats,  rolled  wheat, 
shredded  wheat. 

Vegetables — Spinach,  lettuce,  Swiss 
chard,  asparagus,  dandelion  greens,  rhu- 
barb, cabbage,  Brussels  sprouts,  string 
beans,  dried  beans,  tomatoes,-  beets, 
peas,  etc. 

Fruits — Raisins,  pineapple,  blackber- 
ries, prunes,  figs,  dates. 

Protein  rich  foods — Eggs,  lean  beef, 
fowl,  fish,  lamb,  milk. 

Sugars — Molasses,  maple  syrup. 


Study  Nutrition  Problems. 

"Women  do  not  study  rural  home 
problems  as  do  the  men  their  farm 
problems,"  says  Miss  Miriam  M. 
Haynes,  state  leader  of  Home  Demon- 
stration agents  at  Colorado  Agricultu- 
ral college.  "The  farmers  know  all 
about  animal  nutrition  and  they  do  not 
shy  at  such  terms  as  proteins  and  car- 
bohydrates when  they  figure  a  ration 
for  „their  piffi  or  their  dairy  cows.  Why 
isn't  the  child  worthy  of  the  same 
study?  I  am  trying  to  impress  upon 
the  rural  women  the  importance  of  a 
study  of  foods  for  their  children,  be- 
cause health  of  the  family  is  fundamen- 
tal. Without  a  strong,  healthy  body 
the  boys  and  girls  cannot  become  suc- 
cessful farmers  and  home  makers.  It 
is  up  to  mother  to  start  them  right." 


Breaking  Up  a  Cold. 
Diet  plays  an  important  part  in 
"breaking  up"  a  cold.  For  the  first  few 
days  a  light  laxative  diet  of  low  fuel 
value,  such  as  hot  lemonade,  broths, 
gruels  with  crisp  toast,  baked  mild 
stewed  fruits  and  vegetables  should  be 
the  chief  articles  of  diet.  Follow  this 
with  n  normal  diet,  and  gradually  add 
foods  of  higher  fuel  value. 


In  moments  of  supremo  test,  remem- 
ber that  what  others  dare,  you  can  dare. 

—Sheldon. 
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Would  You  Like  to 
Own  This  Knife? 

Send  us  a  year's  subscription  to  The 
Rocky  Mountain  News  or  The  Denver 
Times.  Or  get  your  neighbor  to  give 
you  his  subscription  for  6  months,  to- 
gether with  your  own  for  6  months.  In 
exchange  we'll  give  you  this  fine  case- 
hardened  steel,  Remington-made  Knife. 
You  can't  buy  i$  for  less  than  $2.50  any- 
where.   Shown  in  actual  size. 

Subscription  Rates  by  Mail. 


NEWS — Daily  an.I  Sumlay — 

«  month*,  H.00;  1  year,  $fc.00 
NEWS — Daily  without  Sunday — 

0  Month*,  $3.00;  1  year,  *C.OO 

TIMES — Daily  with  Sunday — 

ij  month*,  (3. SO]  1  year,  $7.00 
TIMES — Daily  without  Hunday — 

6  month*,  *2.)0;  1  year,  $4.70 


Our  Fashion  Service. 

All  patterns  12  cents  each.  Address 
Western  Farm  Life.  Pattern  Department. 
1018  Court  Place,  Denver.  Colo. 

Read  This  Before  Ordering:  Patterns 
ordered  through  this  magazine  are 
mail.  (1  promptly  from  the  factory  at 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  arrive  in  10  to  12 
days  from  time  order  reaohes  Western 
Farm  Life.  Be  sure  to  specify  size  and 
number  of  patterns.  Write  your  name' 
and  postomt-e  address  plainly  to  avoid 
delay.  These  patterns  are  handled  at 
cost,  as  a  service  to  our  women  readers. 
The  price  of  12  cents  includes  postage. 


:«»!« — A  (harming  New  GoWfl  With 
Vouthfnl  I.inpa.  This  style  will  readily 
appeal  to  the  woman  of  slender  lines.  It 
is  simple  In  construction  and  altogether 
comfortable.  This  is  &  good  style  for 
plain  and  figured  foulard,  for  the  new 
Paisley  material  co.-nbined  with  satin  or 
pongee,  also  gingham  and  linen.  The 
Holero  is  worn  over  a  camlso'.e  flip.  It 
features  the  new  full  skirt.  The  pattern 
is  cut  in  six  sizes:  34,  3,  38,  40,  42  and  44 
inches  bust  measure.  The  38-inch  sizo 
requires  3 >4  yards  for  the  slip  of  44-lnch 
material,  and  2%  yards- of  40-inch  raatc- 
i  for  the  Bolero.  The  width  at  the  foot 
is  2  la  yards. 

3703 — \   Popular  House  Drena.    Cut  in 

s<  v,  n  sizes:  38.  38,  40,  42,  44,  46  and  48 
inches  bust  measure.    A  38-inch  size  will 


rt-quire  6%  yards  of  27-Inch  material. 
This  model  has  good  lines  and  practical 
style  features.  The  sleeve  may  be  fin- 
ished in  wrist  or  elbow  length.  The 
width  at  the  foot  is  2%  yards.  Gingham, 
percale,  flannelette,  challie,  lawn,  dimity, 
calico  and  chambrey  are  good  for  this 
design. 

3S19— -An     Ever     Youthful  Design. 

Charmingly  simple  with  Just  the  right 
lines  for  youthful  figures.  This  dress  is 
pretty  in  taffeta  or  crepe  with  trimming 
of  ribbon  arranged  in  lattice  effect,  and 
tiny  roses  for  a  finish.  Embroidery  or 
braid  too.  is  effective.  The.  sleeve  may 
be  finished  without  the  puffs.  This  pat- 
tern is  cut  in  three  sizes:  12,  14  and  16 
years.  A  14-year  size  requires  3^4  yards 
of  40-inch  material.  The  width  of  the 
skirt  at  the  foot  is  about  2  yards. 

392€ — One  of  Fnwhion'ti  Favorite*.  The 
smart  but  simple  lines  of  this  coat  dress 
will  appeal  at  once  to  the  woman  or  miss 
of  conservative  taste,  who  likes  good 
style.  This  is  a  mode  good  for  all  sea- 
sons. It  develops  equally  well  in  taf- 
feta, velvet  or  linen.  The  pattern  is  cut 
In  3  sizes:  16,  18  and  20  years.  The  width 
at  the  foot  is  about  2U  yardB,  As  here 
portrayed,  kasha  cloth  was  used  with 
bands  of  wool  embroidery  for  trimming. 


To  make  the  dress  for  an  18-year  size 
requires  -1  yards  of  44-lnch  material. 

3018 — A  Dainty  Party  Frock.  Very 
girlish  and  pleasing  is  this  charming 
frock.  It  will  lend  Itself  nicely  to  a  de- 
velopment in  crepe  do  chine  with  a  finish 
of  picot,  or  to  taffeta,  net.  batiste  or  or- 
gandy. If  desired  the  skirt  may  be.  made 
with  a  single  tier  and  the  sleeve  finished 
without  the  ruffles.  The  pattern  is  cut  in 
four  sizes:  8,  10,  12  and  14  years.  A  10- 
year  size  requires  4%  yards  of  36-inch 
material.  4 

3448 — A  PlrnNhiK  Apron  Model.  It  is 
cut  in  four  sizes:  Small,  32 — 34;  medium, 
36 — 38;  large,  40 — 42;  extra  large,  44 — 46 
inches  bust  measure.  To  make  the  de- 
sign for  a  medium  size  will  require  4  Vfc 
yards  of  36-inch  material.  Gingham, 
seersucker,  chambrey.  lawn,  alpaca,  drill 
and  sateen  arc  attractive  for  this  style. 

3»ao — A  Dainty  Frock  for  Hofker'N 
Girl.  A  charming  copy  of  the  "over 
blouse"  dress  is  here  portrayed,  just  as 
neat  and  pretty  as  can  be  for  the  little 
girl,  and  such  a  comfort  for  mother  be- 
cause easy  to  make  and  launder.  Voile 
or  pongee  could  be  used  with  embroid- 
ery, or  gingham  with  wash  braid  or 
cross  stitching.  The  pattern  is  cut  in 
four  sizes:  2,  4,  6  and  8  years.  A  6-year 
size  requires  2  V*  yards  of  36-inch  mate- 
rial for  the  dress,  and  l^i  yard  for  the 
Guimpe. 

,11)21 — A  Popular  Model.  Every  "small" 
person  likes  comfort,  and  never  more 
than  at  playtime.  In  this  neat  and  sim- 
ple play  suit  "fashion"  has  contrived  to 
develop  a  practical  garment.  The  smock 
and  knickers  are  cut  in  one.  so  the  gar- 
ment stays  "together,"  and  is  easy  to 
adjust.  The  pattern  is  cut  in  four  sizes: 
1,  2,  3  and  4  years.  A  2-year  size  will  re- 
quire 2%  yards  of  36-inch  material.  Pon- 
gee, crash,  linen,  gingham,  chintz  and 
cretonne  are  nice  for  this  style. 


From  the  Nation's  Capital. 

(Continued  from  Page  9.) 
farm  papers.  The  Federal  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  recommended  that 
it  be  abandoned,  and  the  subcommittee 
had  evidence  that  the  Congressional 
seed  packages  were  being  used  improp- 
erly as  premiums  by  private  individ- 
uals. Nevertheless  members  of  Con- 
gress and  Senators  say  that  they  re- 
ceive numerous  requests  from  their  con- 
stituents asking  for  the  seeds,  and  that 
the  farm  papers  are  wrong  in  their 
contention  that  farmers  do  not  want  the 
free  seeds  or  do  not  plant  them. 

Cold-Storage    Bill    Reintroduced.  — 

The  cold-storage  bill,  which  failed  in 
conference  last  year,  has  been  reintro- 
duced by  Senator  Norris  of  Nebraska. 
This  bill  was  opposed  by  many  shippers 
of  perishable  agricultural  products  in 
the  West  when  it  was  before  the  com- 
mittee for  hearings  during  the  last  Con- 
gress. The  greatest  objection  was  in 
regard  to  the  clause  which  pi*ovided  that 
dates  of  storage  be  stamped  on  eggs 
and  other  pi-oducts  after  they  had  been 
in  refrigerator  cars  or  cold  storage  a 
certain  number  of  days. 

Farm  Radio  Movement  Backed  by 
Bureau  of  Markets. — W.  A.  Wheeler  of 
the  Bureau  of  Markets,  to  whom  in 
large  measure  is  due  the  credit  for 
starting  the  farm  radio  movement,  says 
that 'when  the  radiophone  becomes  as 
much  a  part  of  the  farm  equipment  as 
the  telephone,  the  farmers  will  be  able 


Colorado  Farmers  Feeding  Steers 
Under  Contract 

Do  Not  Rush  Headlong  Into  Head 
Lettuce  Production. 

Mountain-Raised  Vegetables  of  Su- 
perior Quality. 

Soil  Blowing  and  Some  Ways  of  Cir- 
cumventing It. 

IT.  S.  Grain  Growers,  Inc.,  Planning 
to  Sell  Grain. 


to  control  the  shipments  and  marketing 
of  their  products  to  the  best  advantage. 
They  will  know  the  market  prices  in 
the  leading  markets,  the  receipts  and 


Learn  to  Control  Drifting  of  Soil. 
Breeders  Build  Sales  Pavilion. 
Market  Outlook  for  Farm  and  Ranch 

Products. 
From  the  Nation's  Capital. 
State  Farm  Bureau  Program. 
Farmers'  Service  Bureau. 
The  Rural  Household. 
Profitable  Farm  Poultry. 
Dairying  and  Hog  Raising. 


shipments  en  route,  supply  and  demand 
of  each  market,  and  possess  other  in- 
formation which  will  enable  them  to  sell 
and  ship  their  products  intelligently. 
This  service  will  be  especially  helpful 
to  the  growers  and  shippers  of  perish- 
able fruits  and  vegetables. 

Reports  of  the  number  of  cars  loaded, 
cars  en  route  and  destination  of  perish- 
able fruits  and  vegetables  are  received 
by  the  Bureau  of  Markets  every  twenty- 
four  hours  from  474  railroads.  Tnese 
reports  are  received  at  the  close  of  each 
day,  and  reports  based  on  the  informa- 
tion they  contain'  are  sent  out  every 
morning  to  the  producing  sections.  Ar- 
rangements are  being  made  whereby  in 
time  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Markets 
will  control  and  supervise  all  the  mar- 
ket and  weather  reports  sent  out  by 
radio. 

Mr.  Wheeler  says  the  radiophone  has 
brought  the  city  with  its  lectures,  its 
church  services,  entertainments  and 
concerts  direct  to  the  farm  home. 


Farm  Buildings  on  Reclamation  Proj- 
ects.— According  to  an  announcement 
by  Secretary  Fall,  farm  homes  and 
buildings  erected  on  projects  of  the 
reclamation  service  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  represent  an  investment 
of  $40,000,000.  A  total  of  $80,000,000 
worth  of  buildings  have  been  erected  in 
towns  developed  on  desert  land. 


Tar  spots  on  the  fenders  or  varnished 
parts  of  the  body  of  the  car  may  be  re- 
moved by  spreading  salt  or  butter  over 
the  spots,  allowing  it  to  stand  for  a  half 
hour,  and  then  carefully  lifting  off  the 
whole  mass.  Another  method  is  wash- 
ing with  soapsuds  in  which  has  been 
placed  a  small  quantity  of  kerosene. 


Grade  animals  descended  from  four 
generations  of  purebred  sires  are  prac- 
tically as  good  for  market  purposes  as 
purebreds. 


Besides  the  above  special  features,  note  what  a  wealth  of  good  articles 
and  stories  about  farming  and  stock  raising  there  are  in  this  issue.  Take 
this  issue  and  compare  it  with  any  other  farm  paper,  and  you  will  readily 
realize  how  good  a  magazine  Western  Farm  Life  really  is.  Compare  it  page 
by  page  and  article  by  article  and  you  will  see  that  it  is  by  far  the  better 
magazine  for  farmers  and  stockmen  in  the  Mountain  states.  It  deals  with 
our  peculiar  western  conditions  as  we  have  them  to  contend  with. 

Do  not  forget  to  tell  your  neighbor  about  Western  Farm  Life.  Let  him 
have  some  of  your  old  copies  that  you  are  through  reading.  In  the  last  two 
weeks  we  have  received  scores  of  subscriptions  from  not  only  Colorado,  hut 
five  other  Western  states,  as  the  result  of  the  good  word  that  our  subscribers 
are  saying  about  Western  Farm  Life.  When  you  hand  your  copy  to  a  friend 
tell  him  what  a  good  magazine  Western  Farm  Life  is  and  that  the  cost  is 
now  only  $1.00  for  three  years. 


IN  THE  NEXT  ISSUE 

Experiences  in  "Irrigating  Up" 
the  Potato  Crop. 

IN  many  of  the  irrigated  potato  sections  of  the  west,  growers  will  ex- 
perience difficulty  in  getting  an  even  stand  of  potatoes  this  spring  on 
account  of  the  lack  of  moisture.  For  this  reason  we  have  secured  from 
W.  C.  Edmundson,  Superintendent  of  the  Colorado  Experiment  Station,  an 
article  on  "Irrigating  Up"  the  potato  crop.  This  article  does  not  describe 
the  growing  of  potatoes  under  irrigation  in  normal  seasons,  but  it  treats 
of  the  methods  that  can  be  employed  by  the  grower  in  his  endeavor  to  cope 
with  adverse  conditions  as  they  occur  during  a  dry  season.  Watch  for 
this  article  in  the  May  1  issue. 

Special  Features  in  Current  Number 
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ANCONAS  for  Profit 

The  fellow  who  wears  the  BROADEST  SMILE  and  the  BIGGEST  BANK  ROLL  now  adays 
is  the  WCOW  MAN.  Never  before,  has  there  been  so  many  folks  taking  up  POULTRY  as  a 
BUSINESS  PROPOSITION,  and  the  CENTER  of  INTEREST  is  the  S.  C.  ANOONA — the 

greatest  business  hen  ever  known. 

Don't  take  our  word  for -it, "we  invite  you  to  do  as  many  others  are  doing,  TRY  THEM 
OUT  with  any  other  breed  on  earth.  No  matter  what  fowl  you  are  now  breeding,  TRY  S.  C. 
ANCON\S  BESIDES  THEM  and  be  convinced  just  as  we  were  a  few  years  ago  that  S.  C. 
ANOONA  is  the  BIGGEST  LITTLE  MONEY  MAKER  of  the  age. 

THE  PUBLIC  WANTS  THEM — Are  you  in  a  position  to  supply"  the  demand  in  your 
territory?  If  "not,  write  us.  We  will  mail  you  our  free  catalogue,  giving  you  valuable  infor- 
mation concerning  the  breed,  our  methods,  and  our  strain  of  trap-nested  and  pedigreed  An- 


conas — the 


Leading  Exhibition  Strain  of  the  West 

JUST  WON  AT  THE  NATIONAL  WESTERN — First  cock,  first  hen,  first,  second  and 

third  cockerels,  and  first  and  second  pullets.    No  pens  entered. 

Our  strain  is  bred  for  EGGS  by  the  only  reliable  method — the  TRAP  NEST. 

BABY  CHICKS  AND  HATCHING  EGGS  in  any  quantity,  at  PRE-WAR  PRICES.  We 

can  sell  you  QUALITY  chicks,  as  low  as  most  hatcheries  sell  chicks  from  bought-up  market 
eggs  of  unknown  quality.  Book  orders  at  once,  and  avoid  being  disappointed. 

Great  Western  Poultry  farm 

Box  F.  Rocky  Ford,  Colo. 


A   WINTER -LAYING 

STRAIN. 
247  to  288  Egg  Blood 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

REDUCED  PRICES  FOR  MAY  AND  "JUNE  SHIPMENTS. 
C  ommencing  May  1st — Hatching  Eggs,  $8.00  per  100;  $75.00  per  1,000. 
Commencing  May  13 — Day-old  Chicks,  $16.00  per  100;  $155.00  per  1,000. 
Prepaid  to  Your  Door.  Safe  Arrival  Guaranteed.    Orders  filled  in  rotation  as 
received.  A  big  hatch  off  every  week. 

You  can  order  direct  from  this  ad  with  perfect  safety  that  you  will  get  4a  SQUARE 
DEAL.   Order  now — save  time.    Every  egg  and  chick  we  ship  comes  from  our  own  carefully 

selec  ted  bred-to-lay  stock  produced  right  here  on  THE 
FOWLER  EGG  FARM.  No  bought  up  junk,  eggs  or  chicks, 
handled  by  us  in  any  way.  You  will  pay  a  cent  or  two 
more  per  egg  or  chick  for  our  stock  than  for  the  common 
hatchery  chicks,  but  you  get  from  us  a  REAL  WINTER 
LAYING  STRAIN  of  Leghorns;  ar  strain  that  will  make 
you  money  right  from  the  start. 

Mr.  Hayball,  a  customer  in  Idaho,  writes:  "172  pullets 
raised  from  vour  eggs  have  averaged  me  $4.75  PER  DAY 
for  November  and  December — 60  1'ER  CENT  DAILY  EGG 
YIELD." 

Don't  think  such  a  record  possible  with  anv  other  strain  of  Leghorns.  To 
do  this  you  must  have  the  FOWLER  EGG  FARM  BRED-TO-LAY  LEGHORNS.  Send  us  your 
order  today  without  delay.    You  will  never  regret  it. 

Illustrated  Catalog  mailed  free  to  those  who  really  mean  business. 
Let  us  know  your  wants.  Address 

FOWLER  EGG  FARM,  Route  1-B,  Fowler,  Colo. 


get  FOWLER  EGG 
?  FARM 
LEGHORNS 
for  EGGS 


Blakeland  Farms' 
Quality  Leghorns 

SPECIAL  SALE — To  make  room  for  Baby  Chicks:  For  $25  we  will  ship  12  fine 
exhibition  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Hoganized  Pullets  mated  with  fine  male.  Order  before  they 
are  gone. 


24  BLAKEUANO  BUSINESS  LEGHORNS 
LAID   4.804   EGGS   IN  3^5  DAYS. 


These  eggs  Rold  for  $101.92,  or  $8.33  av- 
erage per  bird.  Our  best  record  pullet  last 
year  laid  292  eggs.  The  foundation  for 
such  a  business  can  not  be  bought  for  a  song.  Our  prices  are  reasonable.  BLAKELAND 
STANDS  FOR  QUALITY  FIRST,  LAST  AND  ALWAYS.    Write  for  Catalog  B. 


Blakeland  Farms, 


ON  COLORADO 
SPRINGS  ROAD 


Littleton,  Colo. 


LOWER'S  POULTRY  FARM 

AIIVADA,  COLORADO. 

Has  developed  a  strain  of  all-year  laying  Single  Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds 
that  will  lift  your  mortgage  and  put  you  in  the  way  af  making  money  with 
poultry.    Deacrlptlve  Booklet  on  Requent. 

STOCK,   EBGG8   FOR   HATCHING,   BABY  CHICKS. 


BABY  CHICKS  AND  HATCHING  EGGS 

From  Slrrk'n  Famoan  Strain  of  8.  C.  White  Leghorn*,  that  have  the  laying 
habit  bred  into  them  through  years  of  patient  selecting  and  careful  mating, 
and  have  the  vitality  to  maintain  it.  Send  for  circular  and  price  list.  We 
guarantee  to  please  you  and  our  prices  will  surprise  you. 

Merk's  Poultry  Farm,  Rocky  Ford,  Colo.  Box  W 


Reduced  Prices  on  Hutching  Eggs  and  Baby  Chicks 

FROM  SUNRISE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS,  THE  KIND  THAT  LAYS  THE  WINTER  EGGS. 

All  who  have  received  circular*  with  original  price  list,  please  note  the  26%  reduction: 
CHICKS.  J5  $6.z6;  DO,  *9;  100,  $15;  500,  *fi7.60;  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 
HATCHING  KGOH,  1  :,,  $1.15;  60,  $3.75;  100,  $0.75;  500,  $30;  90%  fertility  guaranteed. 
Write  and  get  our  circular  lor  further  information  regarding  our  stock,  etc.  Please  book 
ordem  early.        V.  W.  Ktunbridge  ft  Son. 

SUNRISE  POULTRY  FARM,  ROCKY  FORD,  COLO.  R.  R.  3. 


BABY  CHICKS 

FIFTEEN  LEADING  VARIETIES 

25,000  per  Week. 
Oar  "Super  Sol-Hot"  Oil-Gas  Burn- 
ing, Self-regulating,  WicklesH, 

OdorlcHM  Brooder 
is  the  sensation  of  the  poultry-rais- 
ing public  today.  It  cannot  go  out. 
Write  or  wire  for  particulars. 

TAH  STATE  HATCHERY, 
3687  South  State  Street, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


Larson's  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

LAY — PAY — Wl  N.  Hatching  EggH,  Ilnby 
Ohlcka  and  Stock  for  dale  at  let-live  prices 
from- a  strain  that  is  "bred  for  beauty  and  profit. 

Cherrydale  Poultry  Farm, 
L.  C.   Larson,  Owner. 
R.  R.  No.  1.  FORT  MORGAN.  COLO. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

113  heavy  winter  laying  hena  lay  1 8, 173  win- 
tPr  PHKM  I"  three  months.  Ouy-old  chicks, 
$20.00  per  100.    Hatching  eggs,  $11  per  100. 

TnE  ORDWARY  POULTRY  FARM 

Jacob  Sohleinlno.  Ordway,  Colo. 


Profitable  Farm  Poultry 

W.  E.  VAPLON. 

Questions  about  the  farm  flock  promptly  answered  by 

letter.  Free  advice  on  all  phases  of  poultry  production. 
Address  all  inquiries  to  Poultry  Department,  Western 
Farm  Life,  Denver,  Colorado. 


Allowing  fowls  to  drink  impure,  water 
is  simply  inviting  disease.  It  costs  but 
little  to  have  earthen  or  iron  drinking 
vessels  and  in  these  the  water  can  be 
kept  clean  and  pure.  Plenty  of  pure 
water  should  be  kept  before  the  flock 
at  all  times.  Nothing  will  so  quickly 
cut  down  the  egg  yield  in  a  laying  flock 
than  a  shortage  of  water. 


The  cleanings  from  the  poultry  house 
are  valuable  as  a  garden  fertilizer  and 
may  be  kept  in  barrels  or  some  other 
receptacle  where  they  may  be  kept  rea- 
sonably dry  until  spread  on  the  garden. 
This  fertilizer  is  very  rich  and  is  liable 
to  burn  the  plants*  if  applied  in  too 
large  quantities  or  in  direct  contact 
with  the  roots. 


Raising  Turkeys  Successfully. 

Since  learning  how,  I  have  had  no 
trouble  in  raising  turkeys,  in  fact,  find 
it  as  easy  as  to  raise  chickens,  or  easier. 
Many  find  it  difficult  to  handle  turkeys 
successfully  for  the  first  few  weeks.  I 
have  read  everything  I  could  find  on 
poultry,  but  have  never  seen  a  descrip- 
tion of  my  method  of  raising  turkeys. 

For  the  first  ten  days  I  give  them 
nothing  but  water,  gravel  and  a  feed 
composed  of  equal  parts  of  dandelions 
and  onions,  ground  fine  and  mixed  with 
corn  meal.  I  grind  enough  for  one  day 
and  keep  it  in  a  cool  place  and  at  each 
ieed  I  add  enough  cornmeal  to  make  a 
stiff  mash.  If  the  herbs  seem  dry  add 
a  very  little  water.  When  the  poults 
are  ten  days  old  I  add  clabbered  milk 
to  their  ration  and  just  cut  the  herbs 
fine  instead  of  grinding  them.  As  they 
are  not  so  moist  this  necessitates  a  lit- 
tle more  water.  About  this  time  I  also 
give  them  a  little  fine  grain,  but  feed 
the  chopped  feed  at  least  once  a  day  for 
a  month.  I  also  use  the  same  for  little 
chicks  and  have  never  lost  one  with 
bowel  trouble. 

I  kept  the  mother  confined  in  a  coop 
at  the  edge  of  the  alfalfa  field  and  al- 
low the  little  ones  to  roam  at  will,  and 
although  we  irrigate  and  they  are  often 
soaked  it  does  not  seem  to  affect  them. 
This  method  has  been  used  on  a  Wyom- 
ing ranch  for  nearly  twenty  years  with 
perfect  success,  there  being  less  loss 
among  the  little  turkeys  than  among 
chicks,  that  is  until  the  coyotes  consid- 
ered it  was  time  to  begin  being  thank- 
ful and  celebrating  with  a  turkey  din- 
ner.— Alberta  Hilands,  Wyoming. 


Money  in  Eggs. 

We  have  averaged  $1  a  day  net  from 
our  sixty  hens  for  the  six  months  since 
September.  The  eggs  are  gathered  two 
or  three  times  daily  and  graded  in  size 
and  color.  By  doing  this  we  can  sell 
them  to  special  customers  for  10  to  15 
cents  more  than  market  prices.  We 
plan  to  double  our  laying  flock  this  year. 

I  find  that  a  light,  warm  coop,  variety 
in  feed,  and  plenty  of  it,  are  the  most 
essential  things  to  make  hens  lay.  For 
winter  feed  we  use  wheat,  corn,  oats,  al- 
falfa leaves,  bran  with  milk,  stock 
beets,  and  oyster  shell.  In  the  summer 
they  range  on  alfalfa  and  are  fed  wheat, 
com,  oats  and  dry  bran.  We  cull  out 
the  under-sized,  off-colored  and  old  hens 
more  than  two  years  old  and  sell  to 
produce  buyer. 

We  hatch  all  our  chickens  before 
April  15,  in  order  to  have  a  nice  bunch 
of  pullets  that  will  lay  all  winter.  Wc 
set  four  or  five  hens  at  the  same  time 
we  start  the  incubator.  When  hatched 
the  chicks  are  divided  among  the  hens 
and  placed  in  individual  coops. — Mrs.  J. 
E.  Perkins,  Jefferson  county,  Colo.  - 


Ridding  Hens  of  Lice. 

How  can  I  rid  my  flock  of  hons  of  llco? 
— E.  L.  C,  Denver  county,  Colo. 

One  of  the  best  remedies  is  sodium 
floride.  A  pound  would  treat  a  hundred 
hens  applied  by  the  pinch  method,  which 
involves  holding  the  hens  and  working 
the  powder  into  the  feathers  in  various 
parts  of  the  body. 

Many  poultry  breeders  are  using  the 
dipping  method  for  treating  hens  for 
lice.  It  is  more  economical  of  the  ma- 
terial and  does  not  take  so  long.  Of 
course,  fowls  cannot  be  (lipped  unless 
the  weather  is  warm.  When  dipping, 
use  tepid  water  and  a  tub,  filling  the 
tub  to  within  six  to  right  inches  of  the 
top.  An  ounce  of  the  commercial  sodium 


floride  is  enough  to  dissolve  in  this  wa- 
ter. In  dipping  fowls  it  is  best  to  hold 
the  wings  over  the  back  with  the  left 
hand,  leaving  the  head  out  and  ruffling 
the  feathers  under  the  solution  so  that 
it  will  reach  the  skin.  Then  duck  the 
head  under  once  or  twice  and  hold  the 
hen  a  few  seconds  to  drain.  Of  course, 
in  dipping  a  bright  sunny  day  should 
be  taken  and  the  dipping  done  early  in 
the  morning. 

What  is  known  as  mercurial  oint- 
ment or  blue  ointment  is  sometimes 
used  to  reduce  body  lice.  It  is  applied 
around  the  vent.  This  treatment  has 
little  effect  on  wing  lice  or  head  lice.  Of 
course,  the  natural  method  for  hens  and 
chickens  to  rid  themselves  of  lice  is  to 
wallow  in  dry  dust.  This  helps  to  keep 
the  lice  in  check  but  does  not  keep  the 
fowls .  entirely  free  from  them. — G.  C. 
W. 


Symptoms  Suggest  Tuberculosis. 

Can  yau  tell  me  what  ails  my  chick- 
ens? I  have  lost  several  hens  and  noth- 
ing I  do  for  them  seems  to -help.  They 
droop  around  as  though  they  had  cholera 
only  the  slimy  discharge  is  not  present. 
They  lose  their  appetite,  get  very  light 
in  weight  and  finally  die.  The  flock  in 
general  seems  to  be  healthy  and  lay 
well.*  They  get  sick  one  at  a  time.  All 
that  I  have  lost  are  pullets.  Any  in- 
formation you  can  give  will  be  appre- 
ciated.— Mrs.  J.  D.,  Morgan  county,  Colo. 

From  the  description  given  of  the  dis- 
ease in  your  flock,  it  looks  as  though 
tuberculosis  in  some  form  is  present. 
This  is  only  a  guess,  however,  and 
would  suggest  an  examination  of  a  dead 
fowl  by  a  veterinarian.  If  it  is  a  con- 
tagious disease  every  affected  fowl 
should  be  isolated,  and  bad  cases,  de- 
stroyed. _  If  you  have  no  veterinarian, 
send  a  live  fowl  having  the  disease  to 
the  veterinary  department  of  the  Colo- 
rado Agricultural  College,  Fort  Collins, 
or  send  the  viscera — internal  organs — 
of  one  which  has  just  died,  placing  pow- 
dered borax  around  it  and  shipping  in 
a  tight  box.— W.  E.  V. 


Breed  for  High  Altitude. 

What  breed  of  chickens  would  be  best 
for  Oi is  locality?  Mt.  Morris  is  about 
7.000  feet.  The  snow  gets  pretty  deep 
and  it  goes  to  40  degrees  below  zero  a 
day  or  two  at  a  time  about  two  or  three 
times  each  winter.  Other  times  the  days 
are  nice  and  generally  warm.  No  one 
in  this  vicinity  is  specializing  on  pure- 
breds,  so  I  ca?inot  get  any  information 
out  here.  How  much  grain  a  day  should 
be  given? — D.  "W.  C,  Routt  county,  Colo. 

Any  of  the'  American  breeds  of  poul- 
try will  suit  your  conditions,  Plymouth 
Rocks,  Wyandottes,  or  Rhode  Island 
Reds.  They  are  of  medium  size,  ma- 
ture quickly,  and  if  hatched  in  March 
or  early  April  will  lay  well  all  winter. 
It  is  generally  held  that  a  dozen  grown 
fowls  require  about  a  quart  of  grain  at 
a  feeding.  If  the  hens  are  not  hungry 
for  their  meal,  cut  down  the  amount. 
By  all  means  give  the  hens  a  chance  to 
work  for  their  grain,  by  scattering  in 
litter.— W.  E.  V. 


Preserving  Eggs  in  Water  Glass. 

When  eggs  are  plentiful  and  low  in 
price  it  is  a  good  plan  to  preserve  some 
of  the  surplus  for  home  use.  '  The  most 
satisfactory  method  is  to  use  water 
glass.  This  material  can  be  purchased 
at  drug  stores,  or  feed  and  poultry  sup- 
ply stores. 

Wooden  kegs,  candy  pails,  or  stone 
jars,  are  usually  used  for  holding  the 
eggs.  Prepare  the  vessels  by  cleaning 
thoroughly;  boil  fourteen  quarts  of  wa- 
ter and  while  the  water  is  still  warm, 
add  one  quart  of  water  glass  and  mix 
well.  Some  recipes  call  for  one  part  of 
water  glass  to  nine  parts  of  water,  but 
the  above  recipe  of  one  to  fourteen  has 
been  found  very  satisfactory  and  much 
cheaper.  If  the  vessel  is  about  half 
filled  with  this  solution,  the  eggs  may 
be  put  in  from  day  to  day  as  they  are 
gathered,  and  this  amount  of  solution 
will  usually  cover  the  eggs  when  the 
vessel  is  full.  There  should  be  suffi- 
cient solution  to  cover  the  eggs  so  that 
none  are  exposed  to  the  aii;.  Covering 
the  vessel  with  oiled  or  greased  paper 
will  prevent  evaporation.  The  egirs 
should  bo  kept  in  the  same  way  as  arc 
canned  fruits  or  vegetables. 

Eggs  may  be  placed  in  the  vessel  in 
any  position,  foiled  water  is  quits  sure 
to  be  pure.  Only  clean,  fresh  eggfl 
.should  he  used. 
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Mineralized  Water 
Routes  Chicken  Lice 

Tablets  Dropped  Into  Drinking .  Founts 
Banish  Vermin,  Make  Fowls  Grow 
Faster  and  Increase  Egg  Yield. 


Any  poultry  raiser  can  easily  rid  his  flock  of 
HOC  ami  mites,  make  chickens  grow  faster  and 
increase  their  egg  yield  >>y  simply  adding  niin- 
.r.iU  to  the  fowls*  drinking  water.  This  docs 
■way  with  nil  bother,  such  as  dusting,\greasing, 
dipping  and  spraying.  The  necessary  mine-nils 
can  now  b*  obtained  in  convenient  tablets,  knowti 
a«   Paratabs.     Soon  alter  the  fowls    drink  the 


mineralised  water,  all  lice  and  mites  leave  them. 
The  tablets  also  act  as  a  tonic  conditioner.  The 
health  of  the  fowls  quickly,  improves,  they  grow 
laster  and  the  egg  yield  frequently  is  doubled. 
Little  chicks  that  drink  freely  of  the  water  never, 
will  be  bothered  by  mites  or  lice. 

The  method  is  especially  recommended  for 
raisers  of  purebred  stock,  as  there  is  no  risk  of 
soiling  the  plumage.  The  tablets  are  warranted 
to  impart  no  flavor  or  odor  to  the  eggs  and  meat. 
"This  remarkable  conditioner,  egg  tonic  and  lice 
remedy  costs  only  a  trifle  and  is  sold  under  an 
absolute  guarantee.  The  tablets  are  scientifically 
prepared,  perfectly  safe,  and  dissolve  readily  in 
water. 

Any  reader  of  this  paper  may  try  them  with- 
out risk.  The  laboratories  producing  Paratabs 
are  so  confident  of  good  results  that  to  introduce 
them  to  every  poultry  raiser  they  offer  two  big 
$1  packages  tor  only  $1.  Send  no  money,  just 
your  name  and  address — a  card-  will  do — to  the 
Parutab  Laboratories,  Dept.  895,  1100  Coca  Cola 
Building,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  the  two  $1  pack- 
ages, enough  for  100  gallons  of  water,  will  be 
mailed.  Pay  the  postman  $1  and  postage  on 
deliverey, .  and  if  you  are  not  delighted  with  re- 
sults in  10  days — if  your  chickens  are  not 
healthier,  laying  more  eggs  and  entirely  free  from 
lice  and  mites — your  money  will  be  promptly 
refunded.  Don't  hesitate  to  accept  this  trial 
offer  as  you  are  fully  protected  by  this  guarantee. 


The  Cause  of  White  Diarrhea 

White  Diarrhea  is  caused  by  the  ba- 
cillus Bacterium  Pullorum  transmitted 
through  the  yolk.  There  is  scarcely  a 
hatch  without  some  infected  chicks. 
The  germs  multiply  very  rapidly  and 
one  infected  chick  may  infect  the  entire 
brood.  The  germs  can  be  killed  by  the 
use  of  preventives.  Intestinal  Antisept- 
ic? to  kill  the  germs  should  be  given  as 
soon  as  the  chicks  are  out  of  the  shell. 
It  is  much  easier  to  prevent  than  it  is 
to  cure. 


How  to  Prevent  White  Diarrhea 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  raised  poultry  for 
years  and  have  lost  my  share  of  little 
chicks  from  White  Diarrhea.  Finally  I 
learned  of  Walker's  Walko  Remedy  for 
this  disease,  so  sent  for  two  50c  pack- 
ages to  the  Walker  Remedy  Co.,  Dept. 
356,  Waterlpo,  Iowa.  I  raised  over  500 
chicks  and  never  lost  a  single  one  from 
White  Diarrhea.  Walko  not  only  pre- 
vents White  Diarrhea,  but  it  gives  the 
chicks  strength  and  vigor — they  develop 
quicker  and  feather  earlier.  I  have  found 
this  company  thoroughly  reliable  and 
always  get  the  remedy  by  return  mail. 
— Mrs.  L.  L.  Tarn,  Burnetts  Creek,  Ind. 


Don't  Wait 
Don't  wait  until  White  Dirrhea  gets 
half  or  two-thirds  your  chicks.  Don't 
let  it  get  started.  Be  prepared.  Write 
today.  Let  us  prove  to  you  that  Walko 
will  prevent  White  Diarrhea.  Send  50c 
for  box  on  our  guarantee — money  back 
if  not  satisfied.  Walker  Remedv  Co., 
Dept.  356,  Waterloo,  la.— Adv. 


fcks 


IMC 

Customers  report  pullets  lay  all 
winter.  20  varieties  to  select  from. 
1.000.000  chirks  via  prepaid  parcel  post 
safe  delivery  guaranteed,  ri*.'ase<f  cos- 
toraers  in  every  state.  19th  season. 
Catalog  FREE. 
MILLER  POULTRY  FARMS 
cx   505  LANCASTER,  MO. 


Free-Co/ifiei/s  Poultry  Book 


W)  wm  '/.'«*  full  of  IniormatloD  about  the  feeding  and 
rear-.r^  or  chicles,  culling  of  bens.  etc.  Telia  how  to  keep 
SMrtm  Healthy  sod  bow  to  make  them  pay.  Whether  a 
bet. Drier  «•  \  professional,  Cooke /a  Book  Ui  worth  dollars 
"TOT.  Rent  for  6  oenu  Id  stamps  to  pay  postage. 
THt  O.  e.  CONRCT  CO.  6  012  ■mtuf.  Ckwttest,  Wms 


Plans  for  the  farmer's  production 
iust  be  based  on  facts.   He  can  get  the 
ictf  about  his  own  farm  business  from 
Recount  book,  if  it  is  carefully  kept. 


Good  Money  in  Turkeys. 

Two  years  ago  we  started  out  ■with 
eight  purebred  Mammoth  Bronze  tur- 
key hens  and  one  torn.  The  first  year 
we  managed  to  raise  enough  to  keep 
eighteen  hens.  We  then  sent  off  for 
two  purebred  .Mammoth  Bronze  tome. 
We  wanted  to  raise  a  hundred  turkeys. 

When  the  hens  started  laying  we 
gathered  the  eggs  every  evening  so  that 
they  wouldn't  chill.  We  made  coops  of 
old  boxes  and  so  forth,  placing  them 
where  the  hens  were  laying.  We  were 
sure  to  have  the  nests  on  the  ground  so 
that  the  eggs  would  keep  moist  and 
hatch  better.  * 

When  the  hens  started  to  set  we  put 
slatted  pens  in  front  of  the  coops  they 
set  in  so  they  could  come  out  and  eat 
and  drink  without  being  off  or  away 
from  their  nests  too  long,  and  also  to 
keep  other  turkey  hens  from  laying  in 
the  nest.  After  the  turkeys  were 
hatched  we  placed  them  in  large  coops 
out  in  the  alfalfa  field.  We  fed  the 
young  turkeys  finely  chopped  hard 
boiled  eggs  and  clabbered  milk.  When 
they  were  three  weeks  old  we  turned 
them  loose  as  the  grasshoppers  and 
buggs  were  plentiful.  We  did  not  feed 
them  very  much  for  the  next  two  weeks 
and  after  that  they  lived  on  what  they 
got  from  the  fields  until  in  the  fall, 
when  we  began  to  fatten  them. 

The  first  laying,  we  set  327  eggs  and 
hatched  226  poults.  It  was  a  very  wet 
spring  and  we  lost  quite  a  few  in  the 
rains.  Later,  when  they  were  in  the 
fields,  the  coyotes  got  their  share.  But 
after  all,  in  the  fall  when  we  sold  them 
we  had  around  165,  which  brought  us 
close  to  $600.  We  are  keeping  fifty 
hens  out  of  the  165  for  this  year. 

Now,  don't  get  the  impression  that 
these  turkeys  raised  themselves,  be- 
cause from  the  time  the  hens  started 
laying  until  the  turkeys  were  sold  in  the 
fall  they  were  constantly  watched  and 
looked  after.  The  hens  had  to  be 
watched  so  that  they  wouldn't  hide  their 
nests/  and  there  was  danger  of  wet 
grass  in  the  morning,  as  turkeys  always 
go  out  early  to  feed.  We  always  had 
to  be  at  home  because  of  sudden  show- 
ers and  hail  storms,  and  the  coyotes 
were  always  ready  to  get  a  few,  so  we 
had  to  herd  them  in  every  night,  as  they 
would  go  one  or  two  miles  away  during 
the  day. — Mrs.  J.  E.  Hall,  Otero  county, 
Colo. 


More  Honorable  Mention  Letters. 
In  our  poultry  letter  contest  we  re- 
ceived many  letters  deserving  of  hon- 
orable mention.  We  hope  to  print  most 
of  these  letters  in  Western  Farm  Life. 
To  the  names  already  given  we  would 
add  the  following:  Mrs.  J.  E.  Perkins, 
Arvada,  Colo.;  Mrs.  John  Hansen, 
Stoneham,  Colo.;  J.  A.  Martin,  Park 
City,  Mont.;  C.  H.  Stickle,  Fruita,  Colo.; 
M.  E.  Moser,  Bixby,  Ariz.;  W.  Champ- 
ney,  Denver,  Colo.;  C.  W.  Harkness, 
Steamboat  Springs,  Colo.;  Mrs.  Anna 
Caughman,  Hillside,  Colo.;  Mrs.  G.  W. 
Adams,  Hot  Springs,  Idaho;  Mrs.  L.  G. 
Dale,  Loveland,  Colo.;  Mrs.  C.  A. 
Brown,  Greeley,  Colo.;  Mrs.  W.  T.  Hall, 
Cripple  Creek,  Colo.;  George  Leaffler, 
Stratton,  Colo.;  Mrs.  J.  J.  Williams, 
Eads,  Colo.;  R.  D.  Mutz,  Fowler,  Colo.; 
Mrs.  F.  K.  Stirn,  Harrison,  Mont.;  Mrs. 
Eva  Schmidgall,  Eden,  Idaho;  Mrs.  Jas. 
E.  Hall,  LaJunta,  Colo.;  W.  D.  Wilson, 
Manassa,  Colo. 


Where  Hogs  Get  Tuberculosis. 
By  marking  hogs  and  keeping  records 
of  their  source  until  they  have  been 
slaughtered  in  the  packing  plants  it  is 
possible  to  find  the  farms  on  which  tu- 
berculous hogs  originated.  The  use  of 
this  system  has  helped  to  find  many 
herds  of  diseased  cattle,  for  the  hogs 
usually  get  tuberculosis  from  cattle. 
However,  it  sometimes  happens  that  no 
tuberculosis  is  found  among  the  cattle 
on  farms  from  which  tuberculous  hogs 
have  been  shipped.  In  these  cases,  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture has  found  evidence  indicating  that 
the  hogs  probably  became  infected  from 
poultry.  It  is  believed  that  a  large  per- 
centage of  the  cases  where  hogs  are  in- 
fected and  the  cattle  are  clean,  avian 
of  fowl  tuberculosis  will  be  fonnd  on 
the  place. 


If  a  man  "lays  for  you"  he  should  be 
arrested;  if  a  hen  does  not  lay  for  you 
she  should  be  executed. 


Cleanliness  and  thrift  are  more  es- 
sential to  success  in  the  poultry  busi- 
ness than  lots  of  space. 


Overcrowding  ruins  many  flocks  of 
chicks.  A  brooder  that  will  accommo- 
date 300  day-old  chicks  will  care  for 
only  one-half  that  number  when  they 
are  two  weeks  old.  Better  raise  a  few 
good  chicks  than  a  lot  of  culls. 


BABY  CHICKS 

At  New  Reduced  Prices 

LARGEST  HATCHERY  A.VD  POULTRY  FARM  IN  WESTKHV  COLORADO. 
INCUBATOR  CAPACITY  15,000  RGUH. 

WE  ARE  REDUCING  OUR  PRICES  FOR  LATE  CHICKS  EARLIER  than 
usual.  1,200  laying  hens,  thoroughbred  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Ferris  strain  from 
trapnested  hens,  with  records  of  265  to  300  eggs  per  year.  Chicks  that  will 
produce  eggs  et  5  months.  Newt  price*  are  15c  tach  ,  after  April  10th.  for  the 
balance  of  the  season.  Guaranteed  full  count  of  live  chick*  delivered  at  your 
ttation.    Place  your  order  from  this  ad. 

FAIRLAWN  POULTRY  FARM 

FRUITA,  COLORADO 


TOWNSEND  FARM 

Formerly  Mountain    View   Poultry  Farm 

HATCHING  EGGS 

From  our  superior  flock  of.  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds,  White  Plymouth  Rocks 
and  S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons.  Order  early  to  assure  yourself  of  prompt 
delivery.    Prices  furnished  upon  application. 

STOCK  FOR  SALE. 

PHONE  LAKEWOOD  75.  EDGEWATER,  COLO. 

Directly  west  and  adjoining  Lakewood  Country  Club. 


Treatment  for  Hard  Land. 

Corrective  applications  of  salts  of 
calcium,  iron  and  aluminum,  have  been 
found  to  be  a  successful  means  of  over- 
coming the  hard  land  condition  in  irri- 
gated sections  caused  by  alkali.  This 
is  an  important  result  of  the  investiga- 
tional work  in  irrigation  agriculture 
carried  on  by  the  Urfited  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  during  the  past 
year  to  discover  the  cause  of  the  hard- 
ening of  irrigated  lands.  Satisfactory 
measures  for  remedying  this  trouble 
have  been  worked  out  in  many  sections 
of  the  irrigated  west,  where  the  prob- 
lem has  been  very  serious. 

In  some  cases  desert  soils  suitably 
located  for  irrigation  have  been  found 
to  be  so  impermeable  to  water  as  to  be 
useless  for  crop  production.  In  other 
cases,  lands  that  have  been  irrigated 
for  a  few  years  have  become  increas- 
ingly hard  and  difficult  to  get  into  good 
tilth,  and  in  consequence  have  become 
unproductive. 

This  hardening  of  the  soil  is  primar- 
ily due  to  the  action  of  salts  of  sodium 
carried  in  the  irrigation  water.  The 
difficulties  occur  in  cases  where  the 
proportion  of  soda  salts  in  the  irriga- 
tion water  is  relatively  high  as  com- 
pared with  the  salts  of  calcium. 

Of  the  corrective  salts  applied  the 
best  known  and  most  generally  avail- 
able is  calcium  sulphate,  commonly 
known  as  gypsum  or  land  plaster. 
Where  the  difficulties  of  hardening  and 
impermeability  are  not  very  serious,  ap- 
plication of  land  plaster  may  prove  de- 
cidedly beneficial.  But  where  the  land 
is  very  hard  and  impermeable,  it  may 
be  necessary  to  use  aluminum  sulphate. 
The  effect  of  land  plaster  is  limited  by 
its  low  solubility,  since  itf  requires  600 
parts  of  water  to  dissolve  1  part  of  land 
plaster. 

Aluminum  sulphate,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  more  soluble,  requiring  only 
about  three  parts  of  water  to  one  of 
aluminum  sulphate.  The  beneficial  ef- 
fect of  the  sulphates  of  calcium  and 
aluminum  appears  to  be  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  calcium  and  aluminum  unite 
with  the  dissolved  silicates  in  the  soil 
to  form  inert  and  insoluble  compounds. 
These  silicates  when  united  with  the 
sodium  have  colloidal  properties,  which 
appear  to  be  the  chief  cause  of  the  diffi- 
culty in  hardening  and  impermeability. 


SHIPMAN'S  S.  C.  REDS 

were  winners  of  2d  and  4th  cockerel*  .:t  Den- 
ver show,  Dec,  1921,  also  winning  tith  ind 
8th  cockerel  at  National  Western  Poultry 
Show,  Denver,  Jan.,  1922.  Setting  eggs  re- 
duced to  $3  setting.  Ancona  setting  eggs  t- 
setting.    S.  C.  Reds  and  Ancona  baby  chicks. 

W.  K.  SHIPMAV 
Rt.  J,  Box  :.*■<;.  EsKrwater,  <  olo 


No  recent  event  in  the  commercial 
world  was  accorded  anywhere  near  as 
much  space  in  the  newspapers  of  the 
country  as  that  given  to  the  announce- 
ment that  the  U.  S.  Grain  Growers,  Inc., 
was  to  open  grain  sales  agencies  at  ter- 
minal markets.  The  announcement  was 
printed  in  newspapers  and  trade  jour- 
nals from  New  York  to  San  Francisco. 
Inquiries  have  been  received  at  the  U. 
S.  Grain  Growers'  office  from  importing 
firms  representing  prospective  purchas- 
ers in  several  European  countries  since 
the  information  was  made  public. 


Willow  Creek  Poultry  Farm 

Breeder  of  highest  grade  heavy  WINTER-LAY- 
ING SINGLE    COMB    WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

Now  booking  orders  for  day-old  chieks  and 
hatching  eggs  from  yearling  hens  on  free 
range.  Prices  reasonable.  Write  for  catalogue. 

WILLOW  CREEK  POULTRY  FARM, 
Box  057.  Lamar,  Colo. 


Telling  Results 

The  season  for  planting  is  hardly  started, 
and  we  have  already  sold  five  times  last  year's 
amount  in  seeds  to  farmers  and  gardeners 
around  Denver  alone.  The  reason  is  easily 
traced.  Wont  yon  let  us  also  satisfy  yon? 
Write  for  free  Catalogue  and  Price  List. 

The  Rocky  Mountain  Seed  Co., 


1325  15th  Street. 


Denver,  Colo. 


Controlling  Garden  Pests. 

Insects,  fungus  and  bacterial  dis- 
eases, troubling  gardens  and  ornamen- 
tal and  fruit  trees,  number  thousands, 
but  their  control  is  not  so  difficult  as 
some  may  think.  The  beginner  does  not 
have  to  know  all  these  pests  by  name 
and  all  their  habits  to  hold  them  in 
check.  Let  him  remember  that  most 
cankers,  leaf  spots,  scabs,  blights,  wilts, 
mildews  and  rusts  are  the  -work  of 
fungus  or  bacterial  diseases  and  that 
insects  are  of  two  main  types — those 
that  eat  holes  and  those  that  suck  juices 
through  a  bill,  and  he  has  a  fair  chance 
of  diagnosing  accurately  the  general 
cause  of  his  trouble. 

Then  let  him  remember  that  bordeaux- 
mixture  is  a  leading  remedy  tor  a  con- 
siderable percentage  of  the  diseases,  ar- 
senate of  lead  for  the  chewing  insects 
and  tobacco  in  one  form  or  another  for 
the  sucking  insects;  let  him  provide 
himself  with  these  materials  and  with 
a  good  dusting  apparatus  or  liquid 
sprayer  for  putting  them  on  and  he  is 
ready  for  the  battle. 

Let  him  remember  that  a  vigorous  of- 
fensive is  often  the  best  defensive  and 
takes  the  battle  into  the  enemy's  terri- 
tory. In  other  words,  at  first  sight  of 
the  pest  or  its  work,  or  even  before,  if 
he  knows  what  is  coming,  spray  with 
the  right  material  or  combination  of 
materials.  A  little  later  spray  agair 
keep  the  plant  lightly  coated  wit1, 
material  and  thus  protected  from  at- 
tack. 
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Farmers'  and  Stockmens'  Exchange 

Advertisements  will  be  inserted  in  this  department  for  7c  per  word:  four  or  more  insertions,  5c  a  word  each 
insertion.  Kemittances  can  be  made  by  postoffice  money  order  or  personal  check.  Advertisements  are  set  in 
uniform  style,  no  display  type  or  illustrations  admif':ed  under  any  circumstances.  Every  figure  and  initial  counts 
as  one  word  Guaranteed  circulation  over  55,000  copies  each  issue.  WESTERN  FARM  LIFE  Is  issued  semi-monthly 
the  first  and  fifteenth  of  each  month.  Advertising  copy  for  this  department  must  reach  us  ten  days  before  date  of 
issue.  It  carries  the  most  classified  advertising  because  it  gives  you  best  results.  Send  us  in  a  trial  advertisement. 
Write  for  proof  showing  how  these  columns  pay  advertisers. 


POULTRY 


 PLYMOUTH  ROCKS.  

PURE  BARRED  ROCKS,  $2.50;  EGGS,  $1  SET- 
ting;  $5,  100.    Ida  Ham,  Burden,  Kan.  

BARRED  BOOK  COCKERELS,  $2.50  EACH; 
eggs,   $1.50   setting,   prepaid.    Mabel  Weller, 

Hoi  ton,  Kan. 

BARRED     ROCK  COCKERELS — THOMPSON'S 
imperial  "Ringlet"  strain,  $5.    Mrs.  J.  A  Gra- 
ham,  Ransom,  Kan. 

GET  LEAFLETS   DESCRIBING  WEAVER'S  FA- 

mous  White  Plymouth  Rocks;  big  prize  wtn- 
ners.     Harry  Weaver,  Lancaster,  O. 
FOR  SALB — WHITE      PLYMOUTH  ROCKS; 

cockerels  and  setting  eggs;  prices  reasonable. 
F.  L.  Toliver  Stock  Farm,  Fort  Collins.  Colo. 
BARRED   BOCKS,   RINGLETS;    84  PREMIUMS, 

34  firsts.  Cockerels,  $3,  $5,  $7.50.  Eggs,  15, 
$3;  30,  $5.     Mattie  A.  GUlespie,  Clay  Center, 

Kan.  

HAVE  FEW  CHOICE  WHITE  COCKERELS  LEFT, 

$2  to  $4  each.  Eggs  $1.50  per  setting  of  fif- 
teen.   Quality  Fruit  &  Poultry  Farm,  Manzanola, 

Oolo.  ;  __  

BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS,  CHICKS.  RING- 

let  exhibition  and  trapnest  strain.  Record  to 
290,  over  100  premiums.    Eggs,  15,  $2;  100,  $8. 

A.  G.  Hammond,  Vinland,  Kan.  

HICKS'  BARRED  AND  WHITE  ROCKS  WON  50 

premiums  at  Oklahoma  and  Kansas  State  shows 
in  December  and  January  in  classes  of  300.  Eggs 
$3  and  $5.  Write  for  mating  list.  H.  F.  Hicks, 
Cambridge,  Kan.  .  

 RHODE  ISLAND  REDS.  

PURE  LARGE  DARK  SINGLE  RED  COCKERELS, 

$2.50.    Eggs,  $1.25,  15;  $6  per  100.  Francis 

Downs,  Talmage,  Kan.  

RHODE  ISLAND  RED  HENS  AND  COCKERELS, 

both  combs;  eggs,  $1.50  setting.    OlaXide  Mus- 

selmann,  Lyons,  Neb.  

ROSE  COMB  REDS  FROM  THE  BEST  BREED- 

Ing,  heavy  layers;  pen  1,  15  eggs  $3.50;  pen  2, 
15  eggs,  $2.50.    J.  F.  Williams,  Branson,  Colo. 
SINGLE  COMB  REDS,  STATE  SHOW  AND  CEN- 

tral  Nebraska  winners.  Eggs,  exhibition  mat- 
ing, 15,  $3.50,  $5;  flock,  15,  $2;  100,  $8.  Cock- 
erels.     Feemster,  York,  Neb.  

5.  C.  REDS — TEN  YEARS  CAREFUL  MATING 
for  egg  production;  $2  per  15,  £7  per  100. 

Special  mating,  $3  per  15.  Cockerels  all  sold. 
L.   A.  Davids,   Henderson,   Colo.,   or  Dr.  F.  S. 

Schoenleber.  Stockyards,  Denver.  

RHODE  ISLAND  RED  FARM — EXCLUSIVE 
breeders  of  thoroughbred  Single  Comb  Rhode 
Island  Red  baby  chicks  and  hatching  eggs.  Some 
On*  cockerels  lor  sale.  All  stock  sold  on  a  money- 
back  guarantee.  We  are  now  booking  orders  for 
May  and  June  delivery  and  c&n  accept  a  few  more 
for  tha  latter  part  of  ApriL  Try  Oregon  Reds. 
Send  for  catalog.     Rhode  Island  Red  Farm,  Rt. 

6,  Box  202,  Portland,  Ore.  

 ORPINGTONS.   

BUFF  ORPINGTONS,  "PENNINGTON'S  GOLDEN 
Beauty  Strain,"  special  trial  offer,  15  eggs 
$2.50;  three  Bettings,  $6.25;  parcels  post.  Wav- 
erly  Poultry  Farm,  Station  B,  Lincoln,  Neb.  ~ 
8.  O.  BUFF  ORPINGTON  EGGS;  HENS  OF  OW- 
en's  breeding;  cockerels  direct;  $2,  15;  $10, 
100;  baby  chicks,  20c;  also  10-weeks-old  cock- 
erels and  pullets.  Mrs.  Harry  Steele,  Wamego, 
Kan. 

WHITE.  BUFF  AND  BLACK  ORPINGTONS — 
Won  22  prizes  Missouri  and  Kansas  State  fairs, 
Heart  of  Ozarks  show.  Write  for  list  of  winnings 
and  egg  prices.  J.  H.  Gibbs,  Box  153,  Redfield, 
Kan.  ,  


WYANDOTTES. 


SILVER  LACED  WYANDOTTE  EGOS,  $5  A  HUN- 
dred.  Mrs.  Walter  E.  Christian,  Route  5,  Clyde, 
Kan.   

WOOD'S   SILVER   WY/ANDOTTES,  COCKERELS 
and  eggs.    Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Earl  Wood, 
Gill,  Colo.  

WHITE  WYANDOTTE     HATCHING     EGOS,  $1 
setting;  $6  100,  postpaid.     Shedd's,  Aurora, 
Colo.  

EXCEPTIONAL  QUALITY  WHITE  WYANDOTTE 
eggs;  pen  setting,  $3;  range  setting,  $J :  100, 
$6.     Folder  free.     Richard  Matoush,  Juicsburg, 
Colo.  

CHOICE   WHITE    WYANDOTTE  COCKERELS, 
good  Individuals  for  pens;  some  good  stork  for 
the  farm  flock,  $3  to  %■>  while  they  last.  .  E. 

Foster  Strohm,  Rt.  t,  Wamego,  Kan.  

LEQHORN8.   


WILSON'S  BUFF  LEGHORNS,   297   EGG  BRED 

winners.    Write  for  mating  list.    Herb  Wilson, 

Holtori,  Kan.  

9NOLE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN  COCKERELS, 

$2:  eggs,  $<)  100;  baby  chicks,  $12  100.  Mrs. 

A.  Kamps.  Harvard.  Neb.  

■VffiS  COMB   BROWN   LEGHORN  BANTAMS, 

fifteen  eggs,  $1,  third  zone  prepaid.  Males 
•old,  exchange.     G.  F.  Weaver,  Cross  Mountain, 

Colo.  

SINGLE   COMB    WHITE    LEGHORN  CniOKS — 

Prom  choice  Ifoganlzed  dorks;  heaviest  winter 
layers;  live  delivery,  postpaid,  14c.  Wylle's 
Hatchery,  Clay  Center.  Kan.  


MINORCAS. 


FINE  SINGLE  COMB  BLACK  MINORCAS — FINE 
Buff   Orpingtons.     Fertile   eggs,    10  varieties. 
Bsby  chicks.     Frank  A.  Agnrw,  Southsidv,  Oma- 
ha,  Nsb.  


LANGSHANS. 


BLACK   LANGSHAN   COCKERELS,  STANDARD 
Ued  sines  1002;  orders  booked  for  eggs  snd 
''nk*.    Mrs.  O.  L.  Summers.  Belolt.  Ksn. 


 ANOALU8IAN8.  

VfKKICAJf  CHAMPION  BLUE  ANDALUHf ANS" 
-The-  beauty   breed;   layer*   the  year  round; 
«.  M-tters.    Setting  eggs  at  $fi  per  1.1.    R.  Tre- 
<  k,  «8  South  Clarkson,  Denver,  Colo. 


  ANCONAS.  

ANCONA  EGGS,  6c  EACH.  FLEDA  JENKINS, 
Jewell,  Kan.  

SUPERIOR  LAYERS;  CIRCULAR  FREE.  GOLD- 
en  Rule  Ancona  Farm,  Carrollton,  Mo-  

EVERLAY  ANCONAS — BRED  FOR  HIGHEST 
egg  production;  eggs,  $5.50,  100;  chicks,  $15 

100.    Everlay  Farm,  Hale,  Mo.  


 SEVERAL  VARIETIES.   

SPANISH  STOCK  OR  EGGS;  FIRST  TRY  US, 
our  birds  pay.  J.  S.  Wilson,  Spanish  Specialist, 

R idge  Road,  Brookport,  N.  Y.  

SIXTY  VARIETIES  PRIZE-WINNING  GEESE, 
ducks,  turkeys,  chickens.     Stock  eggs,  cheap. 

F.   Damann,  Farmington,  Minn.  

NINETY  BREEDS — POULTRY',  EGGS,  PIGEONS, 
dogs,  baby  chicks,  parrots,  ferrets,  hares.v  Com- 
plete free  folder.     Bergey's  Poultry  Farm,  Tel- 
ford,  Pa. 

CIRCULAR    NOW  READY — GET    YOURS  AT 
once;  mail  us  a  card  and  we  will  send  you  one. 
It  pays  to  get  the  best.    Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
DeKoster's  Hatchery,  Zeeland,  Mich.  

TUREEN — PART  HEN,   PART  TURKEY;  BIG 
layers;  14-pounders;  dime  for  photos,  prices. 
White  Rocks,  none  better.     Halback  and  Fishel 
strains.    Turken,  West  Plains,  Mo.  

IF  IT  WEARS'^  FEATHERS  WE  HAVE  IT  OR 
will  get  it  for  you.  Spangled  Hamburgs.  March 
hatch  Barred  Rock  and  White  Wyandotte  pullets. 
Extra  choice  lot  cockerels  priced  right.  Champ- 
ney's  Poultry  Yards,  2057  S.  Broadway,  Denver. 


BABY  CHICKS. 


HUNT  FOR  HUNT'S  BABY    CHICKS.  HUNT 

Hatchery,  Olaflin,  Kan.  

WHITE  WYANDOTTE  EGGS,  $5  PER  100.  MRS. 

G.  H.  Bogenhagen,  Cheyenne  Wells,  Colo. 
PUREBRED    CHICKS,    9c   UP;   EIGHT  VARIE- 

ties;  gauranteed;  postpaid.    Catalog  free.  Rex 

Poultry  Co.,  Clinton,  Mo.  

PUREBRED  S.   O.  BROWN  LEGHORN  BABY 

chicks,  10c  each.    Eggs,  $4  per  100.    Mrs.  V. 

Y'oung,  Melvern,  Kan.  

CHICKS — FROM  BIGBONED  ROSE  COMB  RED, 

Hogan  tested,  heavy  layers,  16c  prepaid.  Mrs. 

Alex  Leitch,  Parkerville,  Kan.  

PUREBRED    CHICKS,   BARRED    AND  WHITE 

Rocks,  White  Leghorns,  White  Wyandottes  and 

Black  Langshans,  12c  each  and  up,  postpaid. 

Catalog  free.    Earl  Summa,  Gentry,  Mo.  

BABY  CHICKS  FROM  WINTER  LAY'ERS,  LEAD- 

ing  varieties;  husky,  vigorous  kind;  new  prices; 
safe  arrival   guaranteed.     Catalog  free.  Sarver 

Poultry  Farm,  Hastings,  Neb.  

SUPERIOR    QUALITY    BABY    CHICKS,    S.  C. 

White  Leghorns,  S.  C.  Reds.  Write  for  cir- 
cular.    Belleview  Poultry  Ranch,  244  W.  Belle- 

vievv,  Box  W,  Littleton,  Colo.  

PUREBRED  SINGLE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORNS 

— Baby  chicks,  $15  per  100,  prepaid.  Eggs, 
$5  per  100,  from  yearling  range  hens.  Hogan 

tested.    T.  A.  Waugh,  Superior,  Neb.  

QUALITY  CHICKS — WHITE  AND  BROWN  LEG- 

1 1  on  is,  11c;  Reds  and  Barred  Rocks,  12c; 
White  Rocks  and  Anconas,  13c;  Buff  Orpingtons, 

14c.    Fleda  Jenkins,  Jewell,  Kan.  

LEADING    VARIETIES — GUARANTEED  FROM 

high  producing  standard  flocks.  Highest  values, 
reasonable     prices.    Circular.     Quality  Poultry 

Products  Farm,  Leavenworth,  Kan.  

THOMPSON   STRAIN   RINGLET   ROCK  BABY 

chicks,  12c;  also  good  blood  Single  Comb 
Brown  Leghorns,  10c.    Hatching  season  till  June 

1.    Mrs.  Reube  Wilson,  Melvern,  Kan.  

CHAMPNEY'S   QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS — ALL 

leading  varieties  at  popular  prices;  can  ship 
with  no  delay;  guarantee  live  delivery.  Champ- 
ney's  Poultry  Yards,  2057  S.  Broadway,  Denver. 
BABY  CHICKS  FROM  HOGANIZED  STANDARD 

bred  flocks  Barred  Rocks,  White  Rocks,  R.  I. 
Reds,  White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons,  An- 
conas and  White  Leghorns,  from  $10.50  up.  Cat- 
alog.   Sieb's  Hatchery,  Lincoln,  111.  '  * 

8.  O.  WHITE  LEOHORN  BABY  CHICKS,  16c, 

postpaid  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed — from  my 
own  stock,  strong,  healthy,  and  good  layers. 
Terms,  25%  with  order,  balance  before  shipping. 
Order  early  to-  get  chicks  on  date  when  wanted. 

Ivar  Johnson,  Fremont,  Neb.  

COLUMB l7\~H A TCHERY,  P.  0.  BOX  1102,  DEN- 

ver,  Colo.  We  can  supply  you  with  any  quan- 
tity of  baby  chicks.  Capacity  10,000  weekly;  17 
varieties;  live  delivery  guaranteed;  parcel  post 
prepaid.    Write  for  prices  and  full  particulars. 

PUREBRED— ALL  LEADING  VARIETIES,  FROM 
heavy  laying  strains;  prepaid;  100%  live  de- 
livery anywhere.  Satisfied  customers  in  30  states. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send  for  illustrated  cat- 
alog. Loup  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  140,  Cushing, 
Neb;  

PUREBRED  TOM  BARRON  STRAIN  ENGLISH 
White  Leghorns,  from  extra  selected  heavy  pro- 
ducing stock;  excellent  winter  layers;  $13  per 
hundred,  shipped  parcel  post,  live  dclivcrcy  guar- 
anteed. Johnson's  Hatchery,  109  Buchanan  St., 
Topcka,  Kai^  

PUREBRED  BABY  CHICKS — PRICES  ARE 
down;  Barred  White  and  Buff  Rocks,  S.  C.  and 
R.  O.  Reds,  White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons, 
S.  C.  Black  Minorcas,  $10  per  100;  S.  O.  Whits, 
Leghorns  and  Anconaa,  $15  per  100;  prepaid  par- 
<  i- 1  pout      Kansas  Poultry  Co..  Norton.  KaiiH. 

BUFF  LEGHORN  BABY  CniCKS — MY  TWELVE 
years'  expariance  with  tha  Buffs  has  fully  dem- 
onstrated to  my  entlra  satisfaction  that  they  arc 
Just  what  I  call  them — Rest  Layers  on  Earth. 
Get  in  on  a  good  thing  and  try  them.  You  will 
never  regret  It.  Ohumpncy's  Poultry  Yards,  2007 
So.  Broadway,  Penvar.  i  

BABY  ClttOKfl — SEND  AT  ONCE  FOR  PRICKS 
of  purebred  chicks  from  Hogan  tested  flocks. 
We  have  nil  leading  breeds  hatching  each  week 
nod  can  fill  orders  on  short  notice.  Live  delivery 
guaranteed  and  shipping  charges  prepaid.  Prices 
are  lower  and  quality  better.  Denver  Baby  Chick 
Co.,  2486  W.  43d  ave.,  Denver,  Colo.  Phone  Gal- 
lup 1702. 


EGGS  AND  BABY  CHICKS. 


BUFF  ROCK  HATCHING  EGGS.  EMERY  SMALL, 

Wilson,  Kan.  ■  '   

PURE   BLACK    LANGSHAN    EGGS,  PREPAID. 

Mary  McCaul,  Elk  City,  Kan.  

BUFF   ORPINGTON   EGGS,    105,   $6;  CHICKS, 

15c.   L.  J.  Clanin,  Jewell,  Kan.  

R.  O.  REDS — EGGS,  105,  $5;  CHICKS,  14c — 

Linnie  Clanin,  Jewell,  Kan.  

SILVER  WYANDOTTES — 15  EGGS,  $1.50,  POST- 

paid.    L.  D.  Bailey,  Girard,  Kan.  

"RINGLET"   BARRED   ROCK  EGGS,    100,  $6. 

Mrs.  Lynn  Bailey,  Lyndon,  Kan.  . 

PUREBRED   WHITE   LANGSHAN   EGGS,  $6— 

Mrs.  Allan  Smith,  Sterling,  Kan.  

BARRED  ROOK  EGGS  FOR  HATCHING,  $4.50 

hundred.     Roy  Black,  Pauline,  Neb.  

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  EGGS,  $5  PER  100. 

Vernon  Carlson,  Rt.  1,  Boulder,  Colo.  

CHOICE  ROSE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN  EGGS, 

5c  each.    Mrs.  Ed  Kelley,  Dunlap,  Kan. 
PUREBRED  ROSE  BROWN  LEGHORN  EGGS,  $8; 

chicks,  $15.    James  Sedlock,  Ord,  Neb.  

OWEN  STRAIN  S.  C.  BUFF  ORPINGTON  EGGS, 

7  cents  each.    Dan  Daniels,  Winston,  Mont. 
PRIZE  WINNING  S.  O.  BROWN  LEGHORN  EGGS 

$4  100.    Roy  Cooper,  Cortland,  Neb.  

ROSE  COMB  REDS,  BRED  LAY'ERS;  EGGS,  15, 

$1.25;  30,  $2.    Ada  Hopper,  Branson,  Colo. 
S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS^  12c;  EGGS, 

$4.50  per  100.  Clanin,  Hatchery,  Jewell,  Kan. 
EGGS — PUREBRED  LIGHT  BRAHMA,  15,  $1.50; 

50,  $4;  100,  $7.  Mrs.  Grace  Buskirk,  Pender, 
Neb.  

BARRED     ROOK     EGGS— WINNING,  LAYING 
strain;  mating  list.    Sylvan  Miller,  Humboldt, 
Ivan. 

FOR  SALE— WHITE    LEGHORN    EGGS,  $3.50 
per  100;  60c  per  setting.    T.  S.  Jones,  Fort 
Collins,  Colo. 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROOK  EGGS  FOR  HATCH- 
ing,  $1  per  setting  of  15.    Mrs.  O.  J.  Davidson, 

Fort  Lupton,  Colo.  

COLUMBIAN  WYANDOTTE  EGGS,  $1.50,  15; 
$4,    50;    $7,    100.     Pen,    $2.50,    15.  Cyril 

Sterner,  Bradshaw,  Neb.  

ROSECOMB  BROWN  LEGHORN;  WHITE  ROCK 

eggs;  State  fair  winners,  $1.50,  15;  $7,  100. 

Mrs.  John  Heins,  Gresham,  Neb.   

PUREBRED     WHITE  ^LEGHORN     EGGS  FOR 

hatching.    If  you  want  the  best,  write  me.  F. 

J«  Mileham,  Newton,  Kan.  

FOR  SALE — WHITE  WYANDOTTE  EGGS  FROM 

trapnested  stock.     Mrs.  Mary  M.  Wright,  Rt. 

2,  Box  314,  Boulder,  Colo.  

SINGLE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN  EGGS,  $1 

15;   $5,   100,  postpaid.     Hogan  tested  prize 
winners.    C.  F.  Stouffer,  Polk,  Neb. 
BEAUTIFUL"  SILVER  WYANDOTTES — FIFTEEN 

eggs,  $1.50;  fifty,  $4;  100,  $7;  Hogan  tested. 

Mrs.  Philip  Schuppert,  Arrington,  Kan.  

PUREBRED-SINGLE     COMB     GOLDEN  BUFF 

Orpingtons,  bred  to  lay.     Eggs,  $5  per  100. 

Thos.  Morgan,  Central  City,  Neb.  

PUREBRED  SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN 

eggs,  $1  per  15;  $4.50  per  100.    Baby  chicks, 

11c.    Jenkins  Poultry  Farm,  Jewell,  Kan.  

EGGS  FROM  QUALITY  SINGLE  COMB  WHITE 

Leghorns,  100,  $7  postpaid.    Satisfaction  guar- 
anteed.    Dave  Baker,  Conway  Springs,  Kan. 
PUREBRED  BLACK  LANGSHANS  THAT  WEIGH, 

lay  and  pay;  chicks,  18c;  eggs,  15,  $1.25; 
100,  $6,  prepaid.     Daisy  King,  Solomon,  Kan. 

BUFF  ORPINGTON  HEAVY  LAYING  AND  Ex- 
hibition strain;  egg  price  reduced.    Write  me. 

0.  H.  Drage,  675  W.  3rd  St.,  Loveland,  Colo. 

FOR  SALE — BABY  CHICKS,  HATCHING  EGGS, 
from  high  egg  producing  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns. 

E.  O.  Wilkinson,  Rt.  2,  Fort  Morgan,  Colo. 

EGGS — PUREBRED  GOLDEN  LACED  WYAN- 
dotte,  15,  $1.50;  30,  $2.75;  50,  $4.50;  100, 

$7.    Mrs.  Nellie  Evans,  Oakdale,  Neb. 

SINGLE  COMB  DARK  BROWN  LEOHORN  EGGS; 
tested    flock;    "Everlay"    sires;    $5.50,  100, 

postpaid.     Mrs.  Harvey  Orabb,  Bucklin.  Kan. 

PUREBRED  BARRED  ROCK  EGGS  FOR  HATCH- 
ing,  $1  for  15,  $6  for  100.    Also  special  pen 

eggw,  baby  chicks.     R.  D.  Mutz,  Fowler,  Colo. 

EXCELLENT  LAYING  STRAIN  EGGS;  LIGHT 
Brahmas,  Barred  Rocks,  S.  O.  Reds.  Summer- 

field  &  Skinner.  3817  W.  23rd,  Denver,  Colo. 

LET  US  FILL     YOUR     ORDER     FOR  BABY 
chicks  and  eggs,  13c  and    up.     R.  C.  Reds. 
Creech  &  Sons  Hatchery,  Central  City,  Neb. 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING — ROSE  COMB  RHODE 
Island  Reds,  culled  for  better  layers;  $1  per 
15;  $5  per  100.     W.  D.  Daviea,  Shawnee,  Wyo. 

EGOS — SINGLE    COMB     WHITE  LEGHORNS, 
90%   fertility  guaranteed;  $8  per  100.  Re- 
quest catalog.    H.  M.  Wells,  Box  297-T,  Auburn, 

Neb.  

WHITE   WYANDOTTE    EGOS,    LARGE,  VIGOR- 
OUS birds  from  heavy  laying  strain,  $7  per  100; 
80%   fertility  guaranteed.     George  Guthrie,  Ex- 
eter,  Neb.  

BARKED    ROOK     EGGS.    LAYING,  WEIGHING 
strain,   $7   per   100;  $4,   50;  $1.50  setting. 
Baby  chicks,  $15  100.     Mrs.  H.  N.  Cooke,  Cot- 
tonwood  Falls.  Kan.  

LARGE   SINGLE   COMB   WHITE  LEGHORNS — 
Winter  layers;   hatching     eggs,   $6   per  100. 
Rahy  chicks,  $12  per  100,  postpaid.  Westwood 
Farm,  Waco,  Neb.  

HATCHING    EGOS    FROM      HEALTHY  RANGE 
flocks — Rods,    Anconas,    White    Leghorns,  and 
Spanish.  $1.50  per  setting,  or  $6.00  per  hundred. 
Oliver  Poultry  Farm,  Marnel,  Colo.  

EGOS  FOR  HATCHING  FROM  OUR  nOOANIZED 
flock  of  dark  Single  Comb  Reds;  pens,  $6  a 
setting;  flock,  $7  per  100,    The  James  Sisters, 

Olntlie,  Kan.  

ROSE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN  EOOS,  EXTRA 
selected  heavy  producing  stock;  Hoganizeil  5 
yearn;  dock  headed  by  sons  of  264-rgg  pedigreed 
male.  $2  for  15;  $4.60,  CO;  $8,  100.  .f.  M. 
BUlfngsley,  Lexington,  Neb. 


ENGLISH  TOM  BARRON  S.  C.  WHITE  LEG- 
horns;  flock  headed  by  cookerels  of  288—804 
egg  strain;  100  eggs,  $5.    Mrs.  Henry  W  eg  man, 

Jr.,  R.  4,  Sabctha,  Kan.   

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING  FROM  RINGLET  BARRED 

Rocks;  dark  mating;  narrow  barring;  price 
winners;  $2.50  per  15;  $0  per  50;  $10  per  100. 

Floyd  L.  Day,  -Yuma,  Colo.  

EGGS   FOR  HATCHING — ROSE  COMB  RHODE 

Island  Reds  exclusively;  prize  winning,  heavy 
laying  strain;  five  pens  mated.    Write  for  mating 

list.     E.  A.  Miller,  Alma,  Neb.  

HATCHING   EGGS   HALF    PRICE;    SEND  FOR 

free  circular;  30  varieties  of  popular  and  or- 
namental poultry,  the  best  in  the  west.  Modlin's 
Poultry  Farm,  Rt.  28,  Topeka,  Kan.  

HARRISON'S  EXHIBITION  EGG  .STRAINS;  SIN- 
gle  and  Rose  Comb  Reds.  Breeding  stock,  eggs 
for  hatching;  baby  chicks.  Get  Red  Breeders' 
Bulletin.  Harrison  Red  Farms,  College  View,  Neb. 
PUREBRED  ROSECOMB  BROWN  AND  WHITE 
Leghorn  chicks,  100,  $12;  live  delivery.  Eggs, 
100,  $5.  Hoganized  layers;  satisfaction  guaran- 
teed. Belleville  Center  Poultry'  Farm,  Belleville, 
Ivan.   

BUFF  ORPINGTON  EGGS  AND  BABY  CHICKS 
from  our  heavy  laying  and  exhibition  strain. 
Also  Ancona  and  S.  O.  Rhode  Island  Reds,  eggs 
from  exhibition  stock.  Roup  &  Son,  979  Carroll 
Ave.,  Ames,  Iowa. 

S.  O.  WHITE  LEGHORNS,  STANDARD  QUAL- 
ity;  the  best  winter  layers.  Hatching  eggs  and 
day-old  chicks  from  yearling  hens  on  free  range. 
Prices  reasonable.  Book  your  order  early.  Wil- 
low  Creek  Poultry  Farm,  Box  65  7,  Lamar,  Colo. 
BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  EGGS  FOR  HATCH- 
ing,  from  pens  both  light  and  dark,  $3  for  15 
and  $5  for  30;  from  flock,  $5  per  100  and  $1 
for  15.  Some  of  the  best  birds  I  have  ever  had 
in  these  pens  and  flocks.  Chester  Blunt,  Rt.  1, 
Greeley,  Colo.  

BARRED    ROCK    EGGS— THOMPSON'S  "RING- 
lets,"  heavy  laying  strain.    Dark,  narrow  barred 
to  the  skin.    Flock,  $2  for  15;  $6,  50;  $10,  100. 
Special   matings,   $5   for   15;  prepaid.  Arthur 

Waechter,  Yuma,  Colo.  *  

EGGS — PUREBRED  BARRED    ROCKS,  WHITE 
Leghorns,  Buff  Orpingtons,  Rhode  Island  Reds, 
Siiver  Laced  Wyandottes,  $1,  15;  $1.75,  30,  $5, 
100,  postpaid.    Chicks,  15c  postpaid;  guaranteed 

alive.    Alfred  Young,  Wakefield,  Kan.  

WARREN'S  QUALITY  WHITE  ROCKS,  FISHEL 
strain  direct,  winners  of  firsts  and  sweepstakes 
for  five  years  in  Jewell  county.  Breeding  stock 
carefully  selected,  "eggs"  and  "baby  chicks"  for 
sale.  Warren's  Eclipso  Poultry  Farm,  Mankato, 
Kans.  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

BABY     CHICKS— EGGS     FROM  "SUPREME" 
Barred  Rocks,  broken  all  contest  records;  prices 
lowest,  quality  considered;  free  information.  Nor- 

man  Poultry  Plant,  Chatsworth,  111.  

WALKER'S  WHITE  LEGHORNS  —  PUREBRED 
large  type  heavy  laying.  We  are  starting  oa 
our  eighteenth  year  as  a  successful  breeder  right 
here  in  North  La  Junta.  Every  breeder  is  Hogan- 
ized for  heavy  egg  production.  Breeders  180  to 
250  egg  type.  We  have  disposed  of  our  B  grade 
breeders,  are  now  selling  but  one  grade  and  that 
the  best.  We  produce  our  own  eggs  and  hatch  our 
own  chicks  right  here  on  our  own  farm.  Why 
waste  time  and  money  on  common  stock,  when 
for  a  small  investment  you  can  get  started  right 
by  purchasing  chicks  of  Walker.  Chicks,  eggs. 
Write  for  folder;  20%  reduction  on  chicks  after 
April  15.  Riverside  Poultry  Farm,  H.  D.  Walker 
&  Sorls,  La  Junta,  Colo. 

 TURKEYS.  

FOR  SALE— EIGHT  MAMMOTH  BRONZE  MALE 

turkeys,  $8  each,  F.  O.  B.  Wiggins.    The  Nile 

Farms,  Wiggins,  Colo.  

BRONZE  TURKEYS,  NATIONAL  WESTERN  AND 

Heart  of  America  winners;  eggs,  50c,  75c,  $1 
and  $1.50  each.  Poults  $1  and  up.  Cora  De 
France,  Bertlioud,  Colo.  — 

 DUCKS  AND  GEESE.  

BUFF  DUCKS — SUMMERSLOPE  FARM,  STILL- 

water,  Okla.   

WHITE   PEKIN   DUCK  EGGS,   12  FOR  $1.26. 

Gerald  Steele,  Greeley,  Colo.  

 INCUBATORS.  

WORLD'S     BEST     INCUBATORS,  BROODERS 

and  other  poultry  supplies.   Write  for  descript- 

ive  circular.    Rodney  Walno,  Ames,  Kan.  

THE  FAMOUS  FAIRFIELD — AN  HONEST-MADE, 

honest-hatching  incubator,  for  many  years  very 
successful  in  Colorado  and  mountain  states.  Write 
for  prices.    We  ship  promptly,  freight  paid.  Fair- 

field  Incubator  Co.,  Fairfield,  Neb;  

HATCHING   SERVICE  INCLUDED    IN  EVERY 

sale.  Charters  Incubator  Company  has  appoint- 
ed the  Romoco  Poultry  Farm  of  Littleton,  Colo., 
state  agents  for  Charters  Incubators  and  Char- 
ters Regulator.  Fill  once  a  week,  trim  once  a 
week.  Charters  Manufacturing  Co.,  Santa  Cruz, 
Calif. 


 POULTRY  REMEDIES.  

DORAftHS  GAPE""  REMEDY,  25c,  GUARANTEED. 

Agents  wanted.     Dot  an  &  Hicks,  1274  Everett 

Ave.,  Louisville,  Ky.  

REX  BABY  CHICK  TONIC,  PREVENTIVE  AND 

cure  for  white  diarrhea,  gapes,  leg  weakness; 
guaranteed;  price  $1;  send  for  circular.  Rex 
Poultry  Remedy  Co.,  Fremont,  Iowa.  


LIVE  STOCK 


 CATTLE.  

WE  CAN  LET  YOU    PICK     TWENTY  HEAD 

Grade  Guernsey  cows  from  our  herd.     H.  A. 

Kuhtx,  Waukesha.  Wis.  ____^ 

RANGE     BULLS — REGISTERED  HRRKFORDS 

and  Shorthorns;  reasonable  prices.  The  Lowell 
Purebred  Cattle  Co.,  Union  Stock  Yards,  Denver. 
HEREFORDS    FOR   SALE — THE    BIG  STRONG 

vigorous — raised  out  of  doors  and  Anxiety  bred 
kind.  A  well  marked  bunch  of  these  yearling  bulls 
are  ready  for  service  now.    Can  you  .use  any  of 

them?    J.  O.  D.  Ranch,  Aroyq,  Colo.  

I  HAVE  FOR  SALE  SOME  TOI'l'Y  REGISTERED 

Jersey  bulls,  St.  Lambert  breeding  on  dam's 
side  arid  Majestic  on  sire's  side.  Ready  for  serv- 
ice. You  can't  beat  these  nnlmals  for  herd  head- 
ers. Write  me  for  full  particulars.  If  you  have 
(he  money  I'll  price  them  so  well  do  business. 
Ilugli  Vaughn.  Kirk,  Colo.  

FOR  SALE — HIGH   GRADE   nOLSTEIN  BULL. 

age  15  months,  weight  1,175  lbs.  Exception- 
ally well  marked  and  from  purebred  sire.  Also 
two  young  Guernsey  cows  and  one  Holstcln,  fresh. 
All  good  type  and  heavy  producers.  Priced  rea- 
sonable. O.  A.  Ncwlean,  Routa.  3,  Stockyards 
Sta.^  Denver;  Colo.    1  Mi  miles  south  of  Derby. 

AYRSHIRE'S  —  LONG-LIVED    MILKERS?  YES. 

One  of  my  cows,  eleven  years  old,  gave  nearl 
16,000  pounds  of  milk  since  July  1  and  la 
mouth  gave  over  1,400  pounds,  official  test.  The 
only  Federal  Accredited  herd  in  Colorado.  Es- 
tablished In  1907.  Some  tine  bull  calves  priced 
very  low.  Price  will  double  on  next  crop.  Dr. 
F.  8.  Schoenlcbcr,  Stockyards,  Denver,  Colo. 
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HOGS. 


ORION  CHKRHY   KIM;   16TH  BOARS  OUT  OF 
Defender  sows  will   put  extra  dollars  in  your 
hog  lo'-       r'ie  prite       right.    J.  O.  D.  Ranch, 

Amy  a,  Colo.  

THE  CHEAPEST  AND  BEST  WAY  TO  (JKT  IN- 
to  the  purebred  hog:  business  is  to  buy  young 
stock  from  u  reputable  breeder;  weanling  pigs  of 
the  famous  Edgeinoor  herd  of  Dunn  s,  $10  to  %i:> 
eaoh.  W.  H.  Marshall,  Rt.  :i,  Littleton,  Colo. 
PUHKBRED  DUROC  JERSEY  l>l(;S,  REOLS- 
tered  weanling  gilts  and  boar  pigs,  .selected 
from  big  type,  prize  winning  strains.  Sired  by 
Edgemoor  Cherrv  Chief  2nd,  grand  champion  at 
Nationul  Western  Stock  Show  1W20.  The  best 
breeding  and  type  with  the  bone  and  stretch  you 
want  at  reasonable  prices.  E.  J.  Maynard,  Fort 
Collins.  Colo.  


 SHEEP.  

WANT  000  CHOICE  BRED  EWES;  WILL  HAN- 
die  1,000  additional  on  shares.  Exceptionally 
prepared;  responsible.  Sell  six  registered,  two 
purebred  Herelord  bulls,  cheap.  Sell  or  feed  100 
tons  \alley  hay.    W.  A.  McCutchen,  Denver,  Colo. 


PET  STOCK 


BOSTON  TERRIERS  AND  COLLIE  PUPS — AUG. 
Voigt,  Fairbury,  Neb.  


FARMS  AND  RANCHES 


WANTED — TO  HEAR  FROM  OWNER  OF  LAND 

for  9ale.    O.  K.  Hawley,  Baldwin,  Wis.  

GOOD  FARM- FOR~SALE — WILL  TAJKE  SHEEP", 

cattle,  or  trade.     D.  G.   Hatch,   Swan  Lake, 

Idaho.  

I  WANT  FARMS  AND  LAND  FOR  CASH  BUY- 

ers;  will  deal  with  owners  only.    R.  A.  Mc- 

Nown,  .'i.'H  Wilkinson  Bidg.,  Omaha,  Neb.  

WANTED — TO  HEAR  FROM  OWNER  OF  GOOD 

ranch  for  sale.  State  cash  price,  full  partic- 
ulars.    D.  F.  Bush,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  , 

WANTED — TO   HEAR   FROM    OWNER  HAVING 

farm  for  sale;  give  praticulars  and  lowest  price. 
John  J.  Black,  33rd  Street,  Chippewa  Falls,  Wis. 
SELL  YOUR  PROPERTY  QUICKLY  .FOR  CASH, 

no  matter  where  located.  Particulars  free. 
Real  Estate  Salesman  Co.,  Dept.  11,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

MONEY  TO  LOAN  ON  IMPROVED  FARMS  ON 
ten  and  twenty  year  plans,  in  Colorado,  West- 
ern Nebraska  and  Southern  Wyoming.  Reed  & 
Patten,  21 0  Interstate  Trust  Bidg.,  Denver,  Colo. 
RIO  GRANDE  VALLEY  TEXAS  IRRIGATED 
farms  grow  oranges,  corn,  alfalfa;  fine  climate; 
will     consider     exchanges.     Lingenbrink,  1454 

Pierce  Bidg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  

198-ACRE  MISSOURI  FARM,  0  HORSES,  12 
cattle,  hogs,  equipment  included ;  ' near  town; 
100  acres  tillage;  pasturage;  orchard;  3  sets 
buildings;  all  $3,200,  part  cash.  Page  103 
Bargain  Catalog,  Free.  Strout  Farm  Agency, 
S31BA.  New  York  Life  Bidg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


HELP  WANTED 


RAILWAY   MAIL,   GOVT.   CLERKS   AND  CAR- 
riers;  experience  unnecessary.    Write  for  par- 
ticulars of  exams.    Mokane  Institute,  Dept.  A-26, 

Denver,  Colo.  

ALL   MEN — WOMEN,   OVER   17,   WILLING  TO 
accept  Government  positions,  $135  (traveling 
or  stationary),  write  Mr.  Ozment,  151  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  immediately. 

U.  S.  GOVERNMENT  POSITIONS  PAY  $92 — $192 
month.  Steady,  no  lay-offs,  no  strikes;  sure 
pay,  short  hours,  pleasant  work,  paid  vacation. 
Common  education  sufficient.  Men — women  over 
17  eligible.  List  positions  obtainable — free. 
Write  today  sure.  Franklin  Institute,  Dept.  B124, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

"WILL  "PAY  $40  WEEK,"  WRITES  ONE  DEAL- 
er;  one  of  our  graduates  got  this  job.  Be  an 
automotive  electrical  or  mechanical  specialist. 
Earn  while  you  learn.  Greatest  school,  finest 
equipment.  Booklet  free.  Johnson's  Automotive 
Trades  School,  Electrical-Mechanical,  729  Broad- 
way,  Dept.  CG.  Denver,  Colo.  


SEEDS 


TESTED  FLAX   SEED,   $7   PER  CWT.f  SACKS 

free.    M.  F.  Hopper,  Branson,  Colo. 
YELLOW   SWEET  CLOVER  SEED  AT   6c  PER 

pound.     Chas.  Mahl.  Monte  Vista,  Colo.  

I'RIZETAKER      ONION      PLANTS,    $1.50  PER 

thousand,  postpaid.  C.  E.  Locke,  Mesilla,  N.  M. 
SPRING   RYE   SEED,   No.    1,    $2.50    PER  100, 

sacked  f.  o.  b.  Watkins.    Potts  &  Son,  Aurora, 

<;oio.  

FOR    PURE,    TRUE-TO-NAME,  SURETO-GROW 
seeds.    The  Rocky  Mountain  Seed  Co.,  Denver, 
Q«!o.  

SELECT  ROCKY  FORD  CANTELOUPE  SEED,  $1 
per  lb.  postpaid,  while  they  last.    J.  H.  Shock- 
ley.  Yuma,  Colo. 

SCARIFIED  WHITE  BLOSSOM  SWEET  CLOVER 
seed  at  10  cents  per  lb.,     f.  o.  b.  Penrose, 
Colo.     1..  C.  Peterson.  

ALFALFA  SEED,   10   AND  15   CENTS  POUND. 

Timothy,    10   cents.     Sample  free.  Johnston 

Land  Co..  Seward,  Nebr.  

BCRBANKS    AND     BROWN     BEAUTIES,  DRY- 

land  mountain  certified  seed  potatoes.  Donald 
MaeOregor,  Estes  Park,  Colo. 
LARGE   WHITE-BLOSSOMED   SWEET  CLOVER 

seed,  just  milled;  price  10c  per  lb.  plus  sacks. 
Elliott  Ranch,   Strasburg,  Colo.  

TRIANGLE  GRIMM  ALFALFA  SEED,  $42.70  PER 
cwt.     Fields  state  inspected*.     Sample  on  re- 
quest.   Triangle  Ranch,  Cottonwood,  S.  D.  

RED  RIVER  SEED  POTATOES,  EARLY  OHIOS, 
Irish    Cobblers;    Minnesota   grown,    $1.75  per 
bu.,  Nebraska*,  $1.50.     Henry  Korgan,  Hastings, 
Neb.   

MARQUIS  SPRING  SEED  WHEAT  FOR  SALE — 
Champion  for  all  classes  at  International  Wheat 
Show.  Tests  64  lbs.  to  the  bushel.  Average 
45  bushels  to  the  acre.  John  M.  Davis,  Watkins, 
Colo.  

niCTT  ALTITUDE,  NON-IRRIGATED,  CERTIFIED 
Pearl  awl  Bliss  Triumph  seed  potatoes,  $2.25 
f.  o.  b.  Eastonville,  Colo.    Clieve  McBroom,  M.  H. 
3,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

SCARIFIED  WHITE  BLOSSOM  SWEET  CLOVER 
seed,  $7.50  per  cwt.   Superior  to  medium  Ted 
for  hay  pasture  and  fertilizer.    Reference,  State 
Bank.    R.  H.  Lyman,  Verona,  N.  Dak. 


NURSERY  STOCK 


EVERBEARING  STRAWBERRIES  —  GUARAN- 
teed,  thoroughbred,  pedigreed  plants  that  grow 
arid  bear  fruit.  Free,  descrfptive  circular,  price 
iHt  ami  culture  directions.  J.  H.  DeHaas,  5573 
Pecos,  Denver,  Colo. 


LOGANBERRY       PLANTS  —  50,000  CHOICE 
plants;  unusual  low  price.     Harry  Lanum,  lit 
4,  Salem,  Ore.  . 

QUALITY    FRUITS    AND    ORNAMENTALS  FOR 
Western  planters;  1922  Bargain  Catalogue  free. 
Satisfaction    guaranteed.      Hutchinson  Nurseries, 
Keurney,  Neb.    


LUMBE R  

CEDAR  POSTS,  POLES,  PILING  AND  STUBS 
— Lengths  and  sizes  to  order.     Marwlcn  Red 

Cedar  Company,  Calder,  Idaho.  

FIR  LUMBER,  MILLWORK,  RED  CEDAR  SHIN- 
glex,  fence  posts,  from  mills  to  you.    Send  bill 

for   delivered    prices.     Lansdowu,    Box  909M, 

Everett,  Wash,  

RED  CEDAR  SPLIT    POSTS    DIRECT  FROM 
shipper;   prices  low;   let   us     name  delivered 
prices.     Send  lumber  bill   for   estimate.  Stock 
guaranteed.     Kirk  Company,  Tacoma,  Wash. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ARTIFICIAL  EYES  FITTED  AT  HOME.  BOOK- 
tet  free.     Denver  Optic,  570  Barclay,  Denver, 

Col©.  

COLLECTIONS,  ACCOUNTS,  NOTES,  CLAIMS 
collected  everywhere  on  commission;  no  col- 
lection, no  pay.  Allen  Mercantile  Service,  240 
Lathiop  Bidg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
GUARANTEED  BETTER  BUTTER  WRAPPERS — 
100,  60c;  250,  $1.50;  500,  $2.50;  1,000, 
$4.2  ),  printed  to  order.  Home  Specialty  Co.,  Mid- 

dleton,  Idaho.  

LET  US  TAN  YOUR  HIDE— COW  AND  HORSE 
hides  for  fur  coats  and  robes.  Cow  and  steer 
hides  iuto  harness,  or  sole  leather.  Catalog  on 
request.  The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Co.,  Roches- 
ter, N.  Y.  

MRS.  MARY  WOLFE  DARGIN,  COUNSELOR  IN 
public  land  cases,  1810  Stout  street,  Denver, 
Colo.Ex-Register  U.  S.  Land  Office,  Denver.  Tel. 
Champa  7427.  Practice  before  all  U.  S.  Land 
Offices,  General  Land  Office,  Department  of  In- 
terior. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  WHOLESALE  WEEKLY  PRICE 
lists;  it  will  keep  you  posted  on  the  rock-bot- 
tom prices,  and  will  help  you  save  from  25  to  40 
per  cent  on  your  supplies.  Stock  Growers  Whole- 
sale Supply  Co.,  1523  19th  St.,  P.  O.  Box  1442, 

Denver,  Colo.  

BE  THRIFTY* — DON'T  DESTROY  OLD  WATCH- 
es  and  alarm  clocks.  We  will  buy  for  cash  or 
trade  you  something  in  our  line.  Mail  any  you 
have  to  us  for  estimate.  We  repair  watches, 
clocks,  spectacles,  etc.  Address  "Eye-Time" 
Jewelers  and  Opticians,  719  Santa  Fe  Drive,  Den- 
ver, Colo. 

TAKE  A  REST  FROM  YOUR  WORRIES— SPEND 
a  few  weeks  at  Clark's  Mineral  Springs,  Pueblo,' 
Colo.  Colorado's  greatest  health,  resort—enjoy 
the  Radium  Water  baths.  Get  rid  of  your-  rheu- 
matism, Bright's  disease,  diabetes,  kidney  trou- 
bles. Clark's  Springs  can  do  it  for  you.  Pleas- 
ant rooms,  good  meals,  reasonable  rates.  Write 
for  information. 


TOBACCO. 


CHOICE   TOBACCO — CHEWING,    20    TO  25c; 

smoking,  10  to  20c  per  pound.  Milo  Allen, 
Downing,  Mo. 

HOMESPUN  CHEWING  OK  SMOKING  TOBACCO 
— 5  lbs.,  $1.25;  10  lbs.,  $2.50;  20  lbs.,  $4.50. 

Farmers  Union,  Mayfield,  Ky.   

TOBACCO — KENTUKY     FINEST  HOME-SPUN, 
chewing,  10  lbs.  $3.10;  smoking,  10  lbs.  $2.60; 
20  lbs.,  $4.50.     Producers'  Exchange,  Mayfield, 

Ky;  ;  

REAL  "OLD-TIME"  TOBACCO,  NATURAL 
state;  chew,  smoke;  help  farmers  and  save 
health,  money.  To  weeks'  supply,  25c,  just  to 
get  acquainted;  convince  yourself.  Tobacco  Grow- 
ers,  Box  25,  Chambers,  Ky.  

TOBACCO — KENTUCKY  HOMESPUN  NATURAL 

red  leaf  chew  No.  1,  5  lbs.  $1.75;  10  lbs., 
$3;  No.  1  smoking,  5  lbs.,  $1.25;  10  lbs.,  $2.50. 
No.  2  smoking,  5  lbs.,  $1.10;  10  lbs.,  $2.  Guar- 
antee satisfaction;  postpaid.    C.  C.  Cruse,  Duke- 

dam,  Tenn.    Rt  2.  

 INVENTIONS.  

INVENTIONS  WANTED — CASH    OR  ROYALTY 

for  ideas.    Adam  Fisher  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  204, 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  

RECORD  YOUR  INVENTION — SEND  FOR  FREE 

"Inventor's  Handbook."  Send  sketch  or  model 
for  free  opinion  as  to  patentability.  G.  E.  Feeney 
&  Co.,  27-42L  LeDroit  Bidg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
PATENTS — BOOKLET    FREE.     HIGHEST  REF- 

erences.  Best  results.  Promptness  assured. 
Send  model  or  drawing  for  examination  and  opin- 
ion. Watson  E.  Coleman,  Patent  Attorney,  624 
F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C.  .  . 

 FARM  IMPLEMENTS.   

WILL  TRADE  WALLIS  CUB  TRACTOR.  26-52 
H.  P.,  for  cattle  or  corn.    Or  what  have  you 
to  offer    Zang  Inv.  Co.,  603  Symes  Bidg.,  Den- 
ver,  Colo.  

 TIRES.   

FORD   TIRES,    $6.50 — EXAMINE   AT  OUR  Ex- 
pense.   Catalog  free.     Kiernan  &  Co.,  White- 
water.  Wis.  

BIG  MONEY  IN  THE  TIRE  PROTECTOR  MAN- 
ufacturing  business.      Write   for  particulars. 
Tire  Protector  Mfg.  Co.,  Tulsa,  Okla.  . 

 HONEY.  

HONEY* — PURE  EXTRACTED,  10  LBS.  $2,  PRE- 

paid  inside  600  miles.    J.  P.  Lindahl,  Greeley, 

Colo.  

"THEBESTO     ROOKY     MOUNTAIN  HONEY," 

none  better ;  satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money 
back;  five-pound  can,  postpaid  $1.50.  Send  re- 
mittance with  order.  Write  for  price  on  large 
quantities.    The  Colorado  Honey  Producers  Aeso- 

ciation,  Denver,  Colo.  

 ARMY  GOODS.  !  

SALVAGE     AND     SURPLUS     SALE  OF  ARMY 

goods.     Post  Army  Store,  921  18th  St.,  Den- 

ver.  Colo.    Write  for  price  list.  

SALVAGE    AND    SURPLUS     SALE    OF  ARMY 

goods.  Denver  Army  Store,  1443  Larimer  St., 
Denver,  Colo.    Write  for  price  list.  . 


Onions  at  High  Altitude. 

Can  onions  be  raised  successfully  in 
this  section?  The  altitude  is  about  7,500 
feet. — A.  L.  J.,  Teller  county,  Colo. 

We  do  not  recommend  very  highly  the 
growing  of  this  crop  at  elevations  of 
8,000  feet,  but  it  is  possible  to  grow  it 
to  some  extent. — Prof.  R.  A.  McGinty, 
C.  A.  C. 


If  in  need  of  advice,  ask  Western 
Farm  Life  Service  Bureau. 


Calf  Club  Produces  Prize  Bull. 
At  the  recent  round-up  sale  of  Here- 
fords  in  Kansas  City,  in  which  more 
than  500  head  of  registered  animals 
were  sold  at  auction,  one  curly-coated, 
heavy-boned  yearling  bull  attracted 
much  attention.  In  the  ring  the  com- 
petition between  buyers  from  Texas, 
Missouri,  Colorado,  Kentucky  and  South 
America  was  keen.  The  bull  finally 
went  to  a  South  American  for  $1,025. 
Inquiry  revealed  that  this  young  bull's 
mother  belonged  to  Margaret  M.  Hemp- 
hill of  Olathe,  Kan.,  and  was  one  of 
twenty-nine  registered  Hereford  heifers 
purchased  from  John  Painter  of  Rog- 
gen,  Colo.,  three  years  ago  and  taken 
to  Johnson  county,  Kan.,  to  be  distrib- 
uted to  boys  and  girls  of  a  calf  club  or- 
ganized and  financed  largely  through  E. 
S.  Moser.  These  heifers  cost,  includ- 
ing freight  and  other  expenses,  about 
$300  a  head.  They  were  purchased  by 
a  representative  of  the  American  Here- 
ford Cattle  Breeders'  association. 

The  heifers  were  graded,  classified, 
and  delivered  to  the  club  members  May 
17,  1919.  Each  club  member  was  sup- 
plied with  a  tabulated  pedigree  of  his 
or  her  heifer  and  a  booklet  of  instruc- 
tions in  regard  to  proper  .feeding  and 
management.  In  the  fall  of  the  same 
year  the  heifers  were  assembled  and 
again  graded  and  classified  and  awards 
of  prizes  made  on  the  basis  of  individ- 
uality and  improvement  made.  All  the 
heifers  were  put  up  and  sold  at  auction, 
each  club  member  having  the  privilege 
of  bidding  on  his  or  her  heifer.  Eleven 
of  the  members  bought  back  their  heif- 
ers.   The  average  price  was  $428. 

That  a  club  heifer  owned  and  devel- 
oped by  a  little  girl  should  develop  into 
a  cow  capable  of  producing  a  bull  of 
sufficient  merit  to  bring  more  than  a 
thousand  dollars  from  a  discriminating 
South  American  buyer  is  evidence 
enough  of  the  benefits  to  come  from  a 
club  -of  this  kind.  The  greatest  good, 
however,  came  from  the  fact  that  the 
girl's  father  and  brother  became  inter- 
ested in  better  cattle  and  now  own  a 
select  herd  of  registered  Herefords. 
Several  other  herds  were  started  in  this 
section  at  the  same  time  and  it  would 
be  hard  to  estimate  the  results  which 
may  come  from  this  one  club  in  ten 
rears'  time.  Good  registered  cattle  can 
>e  purchased  for  considerable  less 
money  than  when  this  club  was  started. 
Breeders  who  want  to  help  their  chosen 
breed  could  do  it  in  no  better  way  than 
to  promote  a  calf  club  such  as  this  one. 


Seeding  Irrigated  Pastures. 

Tame  pastures  should  be  seeded  early 
in  the  spring,  in  fact,  for  best  results 
the  seed  should  have  been  sown  before 
the  present  time.  Experience  has 
taught  that  it  is  best  to  get  the  grass 
in  early  so  as  to  have  the  advantage 
of  the  cooler  weather  and  the  early 
spring  rains.  Aside  from  weather  con- 
ditions, over  which  the  farmer  has  no 
control,  the  preparation  of  the  seed  bed, 
the  seeding  and  the  care  of  the  pasture 
after  seeding,  are  the  important  factors 
in  getting  a  tame  pasture  started. 

The  best  results  will  come  from  seed- 
ing on  soils  in  a  high  state  of  cultiva- 
tion. Only  poor  results  can  be  expected 
from  seeding  tame  grass  on  poor  soil. 
The  seed  bed  should  be  prepared  when 
the  ground  will  work  up  fine  and  mel- 
low, which  only  occurs  occasionally  dur- 
ing the  spring  season.  Too  many  only 
partially  prepare  the  seed  bed  before 
sowing,  attempting  to  finish  the  prepar- 
ation afterward. 

Specialists  of  the  Colorado  Agricul- 
tural college  as  a  result  of  careful  stud- 
ies of  getting  tame  pastures  started, 
recommend  that  fall-plowed  land  be 
used  if  possible,  as  the  weathering  ef- 
fect of  the  winter  season  leaves  the  sur- 
face soil  in  ideal  condition  for  plant 
growth.  There  also  is  less  danger  of 
the  fall-plowed  soil  crusting.  If  neces- 
sary to  plow  in  the  spring,  avoid  the 
turning  up  of  fresh  subsoil.  Grass  seed 
will  not  take  kindly  to  raw  soil.  It  is 
a  good  plan  to  disk  ground  before 
plowing.  This  makes  it  possible  to  ob- 
tain a  firmer  seed  beed.  A  spike-tooth 
harrow  is  the  best  tool  to  use  in  firm- 
ing a  seed  bed.  It  is  difficult  to  get  a 
good  seed  bed  for  grass  on  cloddy 
ground.  Clods  must  be  pulverized  be- 
fore they  can  be  brought  to  seed  bed 
condition.  Some  use  a  roller  to  crush 
clods,  but  this  frequently  is  a  dangerous 
tool  to  use  unless  it  is  applied  at  the 
right  time.  On  dry  and  light  soils  a 
roller  is  a  good  tool.  A  corrugated 
roller  or  packer  is  better  than  one  of 
the  ordinary  type.  A  study  of  the  meth- 
ods used  in  the  beet  growing  sections  of 
Colorado  showed  that  only  17  per  cent 
of  the  farmers  used  the  roller  to  firm 
seed  beds,  and  it  was  used  mainly  in 
the  lighter  soils  around    Greeley.  A 


roller  or  a  float  may  leave  the  surface 
of  the  soil  in  what  appears  to  be  good 
seed  bed  conditions,  but  the  condition 
underneath  is  seldom  what  it  should  be. 
A  properly  firmed  seed  bed  should  con- 
tain few  air  spaces  and  provide  good 
capillary  conditions  which  are  necessary 
for  plant  growth. 

It  is  recommended  that  a  float  or  drag 
be  used  to  level  the  ground.  It  pays  to 
take  some  pains  in  leveling  for  a  per- 
manent pasture  or  meadow.  After  the 
roller,  float  or  drag  has  been  used,  har- 
row lightly  so  as  to  break  up  the  smooth 
surface.  *" 

The  experience  of  the  Agricultural 
college  specialists  has  taught  that  it  is 
best  to  seed  tame  grass  mixtures  broad- 
cast in  two  seedings,  the  light  seeds 
such  as  brome,  orchard  grass  and 
meadow  fescue  in  one  seeding,  and  the 
timothy  and  sweet  clover  in  the  second 
seeding,  covering  lightly  with  the  har- 
row. It  is  advisable  to  seed  with  a  light 
nurse  crop,  such  as  one-third  the  usual 
seeding  of  oats.  Drills  can  be  used  rf 
the  grass  seed  box  is  on  the  rear  of  the 
main  grain  box. 

The  nurse  crop  should  be  removed  as 
soon  as  it  is  cut  for  hay.  It  is  not  safe 
to  pasture  the  first  season,  no  matter 
how  good  the  pasture  may  look,  and  it 
is  best  to  take  a  crop  of  hay  off  the  sec- 
ond season.  If  a  good  sod  is  estab- 
lished it  can  be  pastured  lightly  the 
second  season,  but  stock  should  not  be 
turned  on  until  the  grass  is  from  six 
to  eight  inches  high. 

In  summing  up  the  essential  condi- 
tions to  getting  a  tame  pasture  started, 
the  Agricultural  college  authorities 
have  the  following  to  say: 

"First  select  a  good  fertile  plot,  pre- 
pare a  firm  seedbed,  seed  in  two  seed- 
ings, cover  with  a  harrow  and  keep  all 
stock  off  the  first  year  and  also  the  sec- 
ond unless  you  have  an  exceptionally 
good  sod.  Take  particular  pains  with 
this  work,  as  it  will  not  have  to  be  re- 
peated for  twelve  or  more  years.  The 
college  pasture  seeded  in  1909  is  still 
carrying  two  animals  to  the  acre 
through  the  pasture  season.  Look  up- 
on the  tame  pasture  as  a  permanent 
fixture  and  handle  it  accordingly." 

The  grasses  to  seed  are  what  is 
known  as  Prof.  Morton's  grass  mixture, 
which  has  been  given  several  times  in 
Western  Farm  Life  this  spring.  It  will 
cost  at  the  rate  of  about  $8  an  acre, 
allowing  fifty  pounds  of  the  mixture  to 
the  acre. 


Kill  Pocket  Gophers. 

Now  is  the  time  to  go  after  the  pocket 
gophers,  for  they  are  mating  and  soon 
will  be  rearing  their  young.  These  pests 
do  a  great  deal  of  damage  to  alfalfa 
and  other  crops.  Trapping  is  the  surest 
way  to  get  the  gophers  in  the  valleys 
and  on  the  plains  according  to  W.  L. 
Burnett,  state  entomologist.  The  moun- 
tain species  may  be  easily  poisoned. 

In  trapping  select  only  the  freshest 
mounds  for  the  sets.  With  a  sharp- 
pointed  iron  or  hardwood  prod  locate 
the  opening  which  leads  from  the  mound 
to  the  large  runway.  Clean  out  this 
opening  until  the  main  runway  is 
reached,  where  two  holes  will  lead  off 
horizontally.  The  hole  should  be  made 
large  enough  so  that  the  arm  may  be 
used  to  clean  out  all  loose  dirt  where 
the  trap  is  to  be  set.  Set  a  trap,  se- 
cured with  a  light  chain  and  wire  stake, 
in  each  of  the  two  holes  leading  away 
from  the  lateral.  After  the  traps  are 
set  plug  up  the  surface  opening  with  a 
wad  of  newspaper  and  cover  with  dirt 
and  leave  the  traps  for  one  day. 

There  are  a  number  of  different  types 
of  pocket  gopher  traps  on  the  market. 
To  be  successful  in  trapping  the  direc- 
tions must  be  carefully  followed. 


Break  in  the  Colts  Now. 

If  the  two  and  three  year  old  colts 
to  be  worked  this  year  have  not  been 
broken  to  harness,  they  should  be  given 
attention  at  the  first  opportunity.  Be- 
gin easy  with  them,  remembering  that 
a  work  horse  is  often  made  or  marred 
by  the  way  he  is  handled  in  breaking. 
When  they  become  reconciled  to  the  feel 
of  the  harness,  set  them  at  light  work. 
Hitch  the  colt  or  the  team  to  a  skid  of 
some  sort  and  give  the  first  lesson  in 
pulling.  As  soon  as  it  can  be  done 
safely,  hitch  them  to  the  wagon  for 
light  hauling.  Patience  may  be  re- 
quired to  get  a  colt  to  behave  well  in 
harness,  but  a  good  draft  horse  will  be 
the  result. 


The  Department  of  Agriculture 
that  birds  save  the  farmers  more  than 
$400,000,000  a  year.    And  so  the  birds 
reduce  the  tax  rate  without  even  an  ap- 
peal to  Congress. 
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ASPIRIN 


Name  "Bayer"  on  Genuine 


Beware!  Unless  you  see  the  name 
"Bayer"  on  package  or  on  tablets  you 
are  not  getting  genuine  Aspirin  pre- 
scribed by  physicians  for  twenty-one 
years  and  proved  safe  by  millions.  Take 
Aspirin  only  as  told  in  the  Bayer  pack- 
age for  Colds,  Headache,  Neuralgia, 
Rheumatism,  Earache,  Toothache,  Lum- 
bago, and  for  Pain.  Handy  tin  boxes  of 
twelve  Bayer  Tablets  of  Aspirin  cost 
few  cents.  Druggists  also  sell  larger 
packages.  Aspirin  is  the  trade  mark  of 
Bayer  Manufacture  of  Monoaceticacid- 
ester  of  Salicylicacid. 


Double 


Your 
Crop 


Yield 


Do  You  Know  the  Value  of 
Lime  as  a  Soil  Builder? 

Our  new  48-page  illustrated  book 
contains  valuable  information  on  the 
subject  of  Lime  in  soils — what  soils 
need  lime — results  of  practical  exper- 
iments— how  to  apply,  etc. 
p  This  book  is  absolutely  free, 

fl  66  Every      farmer.  '  gardener, 
fruit  grower,  dairyman  and 
poultryman  should  have    this  book. 
"Write  today. 

The  Western  Lime  Co. 

305  Sugar  Building.      Denver,  Colo. 


S  Hay 
Carriers 


MADE  IN 
VARIOUS 
DESIGNS. 

HAYING  TOOLS 
AND  BARN 
EQUIPMENT 

Catalog  and 
Price;  on  request 
Write 


FRED  N.  PLATTNER, 
1607  Wazee  St.  Denver,  Colo. 


Farm  Tenant 
Wanted 

WANTED — Two  tenants  financially  able  to 
thoroughly  equip  two  of  the  best  stock  ranches 
between  Denver  and  Colorado  Springs.  Plenty 
of  water,  meadow,  hay  and  grazing  land.  Good 
improvements.  Both  located  southeast  of  Cas- 
tle Rock.  One  is  1,500  acres  and  the  other 
600  acres.  Would  sell  either  one  at  a  bargain 
on  very  easy  terms.  Plenty  of  bay  on  hand. 
Address, 

HIRAM  VROOMAN, 
328  Hagerman  Building, 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 


Stacked  Over  5  Tons  of  Hay  Per  Hour 

I  CarUr.  BrUcaport.  N«b..  klxniq 
STACKER 


.  t  trwm  mmhm 
to  tout  ti'i  mi'ldlo- 
i   profit*  to 
Sritr.    Writs  for 
Cafeloru*  ftnd 
frrk«:a  TOfMY. 


F.  WTITT  MFC.  CO.    '■)■'•  l  M.  Bfh  St.    Mini,  Kan. 


YOU  SAVE  FROM  $7  TO 
$15  ON  EVERY  SADDLE 
AND  HARNESS 

Direct  from  our  workshop. 
Bond  for  our  froe  catalog. 

THE  FRED  MUELLER 
Saddle  and   Harness  Co. 

1413  to   14IO    l.nrlmrr  St. 
Denver.  Colo. 


Grain  Growers'  Policies  Outlined 

NEW  OFFICERS  PROMISE  INCREASED  EFFICIENCY 
AND  ECONOMY  OF  ADMINISTRATION. 


FOLLOWING  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  U.  S.  Grain  Growers,  in  which 
the  Gustafson  faction  was  support- 
ed by  a  majority  of  the'  delegates  pres- 
ent, the  newly  elected  board  has  got 
down  to  business  and  announced  that  it 
proposes  to  carry  out  as  fully  as  pos- 
sible the  original  plan  worked  out  by 
the  Committee  of  Seventeen  and  ratified 
by  the  various  organizations  represent- 
ed at  the  ratification  meeting  a  year 
ago.  The  new  officers  promise  an  econ- 
omical business  administration  of  the 
big  farmer-owned  co-operative  market- 
ing agency.  The  following  signed  state- 
ment has  been  given  out  by  President 
C.  H.  Gustafson,  Vice  President  James 
K.  Mason,  and  Secretary  Frank  M. 
Myers: 

"The  results  of  the  first  national  con- 
vention of  the  U.  S.  Grain  Growers, 
Inc.,  are  necessarily  of  very  great  in- 
terest to  the*  grain  producers  of  the  Uni- 
ted States.  Naturally,  they  want  to 
know  from  official  sources  what  has  ta- 
ken place  and  how  the  results  will  af- 
fect the  future  policy  of  the  organiza- 
tion. 

"First,  it  should  be  understood  that 
there  is  no  disposition  on  the  part  of 
the  present  U.  S.  Grain  Gowers'  admin- 
istration to  flout  their  victory  in  the 
faces  of  those  who  held  contrary  views. 
This  is  a  time  for  co-operation  and  not 
for  emphasizind  differences.  The  daily 
press,  while  entitled  to  great  credit  for 
attempting  to  state  the  facts  fairly, 
could  not  be  expected  to  understand  the 
involved  details  and  presented  the  es-. 
sential  points  somewhat  superficially. 

Changes  in  Board. 

It  is  true  that  some  radical  changes 
were  made  in  the  Board  of  Directors. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  the  new 
board  was  selected  by  delegates  repre- 
senting the  membership  of  the  U.  S. 
Grain  Growers.  Naturally,  directors 
from  grain  states  appointed  last  year 
from  producing  sections  where  organ- 
ization work  has  not  been  conducted, 
had  to  be  supplemented  by  others. 
Among  those  appointed  were  those  who 
favored  a  100  per  cent  compulsory  pool- 
ing system  of  marketing,  whereas  the 
Committee  of  Seventeen  plan  supposed- 
ly committed  the  directors  to  the  op- 
tional methods  approved  by  the  Ratifi- 
cation Conference. 

"While  the  question  of  compulsory 
pooling  was  not  a  direct  issue  at  the 
national  convention,  nevertheless,  the 
time  had  come  when  the  directorate  of 
the  U.  S.  Grain  Growers  had  to  be  either 
whole-heartedly  in  favor  of  a  pooling 
plan  or  in  favor  of  the  plan  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Seventeen.  That  question  was 
decided  by  the  41,000  or  more  farmer 
members  who  are  the  U.  S.  Grain  Grow- 
ers, speaking  through  their  delegates  at 
the  national  convention.  When  it  is  con- 
sidered that  in  the  states  of  Indiana, 
Illinois,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Mis- 
souri and  South  Dakota  with  more  than 
four-fifths  of  the  total  membership,  less 
than  1  per  cent  of  the  members  have 
chosen  the  pooling  option  method  in  the 
U.  S.  Grain  Growers'  contract,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  understand  the  results  of 
this  convention.  It  was  but  natural  that 
the  majority  of  delegates  should  return 
a  Board  of  Directors  who  unmistakably 
reflected  that  viewpoint. 

Retrenchment  Promised. 

"The  new  Board  of  Directors  went  to 
work  at  once  making  arrangements  for 
carrying  out  the  decisions  of  the  con- 
vention. Retrenchments  on  expenditures 
will  be  made  at  a  very  early  date.  Ef- 
ficiency will  be  furthered  in  every  de- 
partment to  the  end  that  never  again 
may  there  be  the  slightest  ground  for 
the  accusation,  even  by  our  enemies, 
that  the  affairs  of  the  corporation  are 
not  being  properly  administered.  Con- 
sideration of  economy  and  business-like 
administration  of  the  affairs  of  the 
company  are  now  in  the  hands  of  a  spe- 
cial committee. 

"The  newly  incorporated  U.  S.  Grain 
Growers'  Sales  company  which  will 
handle  the  grain  of  the  members,  was 
given  careful  consideration  by  the  new 
board  and  action  taken  to  establish  op- 
crating  offices  in  the  various  terminal 
markets  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 
It  in  fully  expected  that  this  company 
will  be  in  a  position  to  market  grain  in 
several  of  the  large  markets  within  90 
days. 

Will  Not  Sacrifice  Plan. 
"We  expect  to  follow  the  same  policy 
this  year  as  in  the  past  with  respect  to 


our  relationships  with  other  organiza- 
tions. We  will  continue  to  sell  our  own 
goods  and  let  the  other  fellow  sell  his. 
We  are  anxious  to  co-operate  and  work 
in  harmony  with  every  other  farmers' 
organization,  but  we  are  determined 
that  the  ideal  of  the  Farmers'  Market- 
ing Committee  of  Seventeen  for  a  na- 
tional program  of  co-operative  grain 
marketing  shall  not  be  defeated.  While 
we  will  attempt  to  make  use  of  every 
existing  farmers'  terminal  marketing 
organization,  we  will  not  do  so  at  the 
expense  of  sacrificing  the  original  plan 
of  the  Committee  of  Seventeen.  We 
are  convinced  that  that  plan  is  funda- 
mentally sound  and  that  it  will  succeed. 

"The  prospects  for  success  were  never 
brighter  than  at  this  present  time.  Sev- 
eral dark  clouds  which  have  threatened 
the  organization  during  the  past  year 
were  blown  away  during  the  conven- 
tion. We  are  meeting  the  new  year 
cheerfully  and  optimistically  and  with 
full  confidence  that  the  American  grain 
grower  will  see  realized  his  dream  of  a 
more  efficient  and  equitable  system  of 
grain  marketing.  Now  that  our  course 
is  definitely  charted,  we  feel  that  we  are 
in  a  better  position  to  ask  for  the  sup- 
port of  all  grain*  growers. 

"The  Board  of  Directors  and  officers 
of  the  U.  S.  Grain  Growers  take  this 
opportunity  to  express  their  sincere 
gratitude  and  to  thank  all  farmers  and 
farmers'  organizations  who  have  con- 
sistently and  loyally  supported  this 
work  during  the  past  year.  We  trust 
that  our  efforts  will  merit  confidence 
and  continued  support  during  the  com- 
ing year.  With  the  support  of  grain 
growers,  the  U.  S.  Grain  Growers,  Inc., 
will  develop  a  system  of  marketing  that 
will  be  of  lasting  benefit  to  American 
agriculture." 


U.  S.  Grain  Growers,  Inc.,  Plan- 
ning to  Sell  Grain. 

(Continued  from  Page  6.) 
elected  a  director.  "To  my  mind," 
continued  Mr.  Pancake,  "the  intensity 
of  this  struggle  revealed  the  fact 
that  farmers  at  home  had  sent  men 
to  the  convention  with  backbone  enough 
to  dare  to  maintain  a  principle.  The 
main  principle  held  for  by  one  faction 
was  to  carry  out  the  purposes  and  plans 
of  the  Committee  of  Seventeen,  which 
were  built  around  the  idea  of  using  the 
co-operative  elevators  and  all  existing 
machinery  and  also  the  idea  of  allowing 
every  farmer  the  right  to  choose  the 
method  of  selling  his  own  grain.  The 
other  faction  stood  more  or  less  for  the 
pooling  idea.  The  most  extreme  were 
the  100  per  cent  poolers  of  the  National 
Wheat  Growers'  association  and  the 
Northwest  Wheat  Growers'  association. 
The  second  principle  which  was  made 
an  issue  was  the  one  of  representation 
of  the  different  states.  The  administra- 
tion group  stood  for  each  state  having 
representation  on  the.  board  with  addi- 
tional directors  apportioned  among  the 
states  having  the  larger  number  of 
members  signed.  It  was  proposed  that 
the  additional  directors  come  from  these 
states  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
growers  signed.  To  do  less  would  have 
robbed  Minnesota,  Colorado,  Kapsas 
and  South  Dakota  of  representation. 

"During  the  greater  part  of  four  days 
these  two  groups  struggled  for  their  re- 
spective ideas  and  principles.  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Illinois  Agricultural 
Association  in  a  general  way  consorted 
with  the  poolers.  Colorado,  Missouri, 
Iowa,  Nebraska,  South  Dakota,  Minne- 
sota, Indiana  and  Ohio  representatives 
largely  made  up  the  group  for  state 
representation  and  for  carrying  out  the 
purposes  of  the  Committee  of  Seven- 
teen. In  the  end  the  states  with  large 
membership  obtained  the  additional  ten 
directors. 

"To  the  uninitiated  it  would  seem 
that  the  convention  was  a  mere  jockey- 
ing for  power  and  position,  but  to  the 
delegates  it  was  a  struggle  to  maintain 
principles  vital  to  the  life  of  the  U.  S. 
Grain  Growers,  Ins.,  and  a  loss  of  these 
principles  meant  its  death  and  a  turn- 
ing over  of  the  whole  co-operative  mar- 
keting program  to  those  whoso  sympa- 
thies if  not  avowed  purposes  were  in 
line  with  the  pooling  idea.  It  is  a  sig- 
nificant fact  that  of  the  150,000  members 
signing  the  growers'  contracts  very  few 
elected  the  pooling  method  of  Belling. 
In  Iowa,  Colorado,  Nebraska,  Missouri, 
Indiana  and  Minnesota  no  pooling  con- 
tracts huvo  boon  signed." 


Potato  Planter 


OPENS  FURBOW 


DROPS  FERTILIZER 


DROPS  SLED 


For  over  2 1  years  the  Eureka  one- 
man  planter  has  been  a  ouccess 
with  thousands  of  email  and  big 

Bowers 
oca.  5  operations  at  once,  auto- 
matically and  accurately. 
One  man  and  team  opens  furrow, 
drops  seed  any  distance  or  depth, 
drops  fertilizer  (if  desired), covers, 
and  marks  next  row.  Furrow  opens 
and  seed  drops  in  plain  sight-— an 
equal  distance  apart.  Better  and 
quicker  than  hand  plantingand  in- 
creascsyicld.  Operates  in  anysoil. 
Write  today  for  free  catalog  de- 
scribing the  largest  line  of  planters 
made.  Sizes  for  I  or  2  rows,  with 
or  without  fertilizer  attachment. 
Special  attachments  for  unusual 
soil  or  field  conditions.  In  stock 
Dear  you. 

EUREKA  MOWER  CO. 
Box  675  Utica.N.  T. 

Send  for  Catalog 


MR.  FARMER, 

STOCKMAN  OR  GARDENER 

This  is  a  Seed  House  strong  on  reputation 
— young  in  years,  it's  true,  but  that  is  no 
detriment,  because  it  assures  you  of  fresh 
seeds  and  products.  Its  personnel  is  com- 
posed of  men  who  know  the  game  from  long 
experience — and  all  honorable  and  fair  dealers. 
Its  policy — truthful  descriptions  and  goods 
that  have  our  own  full  confidence.  When  in 
Denver  call  at  our  store  and  meet  us  in  per- 
son— or  if.  you  can't  do  this,  write  us — ask 
for  quotations,  advice,  or  just  write  to  get 
acquainted.  When  in  Denver  make  our  store 
your  headquarters. 

The  Rocky  Mountain  Seed  Co., 

1325  TO  1327  15th  ST.,      DENVER,  COLO. 


COST  LESS 


MILK  BEST 


HINMAN 
MILKERS 


Simple  to  Operate.    Save  Time 

Few  parts.    Easy  to  clean. 
Upkeep  small.    Catalog,  price 
list  on  Silos,  Milkers,  FREE. 
Address  Ralph  E.  Reynolds, 

representing 

THE  HINMAN  SILO  COMPANY, 
Union  Stock  Yds.,  B.x.  AC.  Denver.  Colo. 


Moiorcijcfe  Bargains. 


A  saving  of  at  least  half  on  all 
makes  of  Motorcycles  and  Side 
Cars,  singles  or  twins — expert- 
ly rebuilt,  guaranteed.  Bet- 
buys  than  new  machines. 
Send  2c  for  Bargain  list. 
Western  Supplies  Co.,  409 
Hayutin.  Bid.,  Denver,  Colo 


The  O.  J.  Snyder  Sad- 
dles and  Harness,  best 
in  the  west.  Wholesale 
and  Retail.  Send  for 
No.  22  Catalog  which 
quotes  pre-war  prices. 

0.  J.  Snyder 

1535   Larimer  St., 

Denver,  Colo. 


Have  You  Purebred 
Livestock  to  Sell  ? 

Western  Farm  Life  can  find 
the  buyers  for  you  and -At  the 
same  time  build  a  stata-wide 
reputation  for  your  herd.  A 
good  many  successful  breeders 
have  put  their  selling  problems 
up  to  our  Itreeders'  Department 
and  are  glad  they  did  so.  It 
is  paying  them  In  dollars  and 
cents. 

Write  for  llteraturo  giving 
full  information  regarding  the 
circulation  of  Western  Farm 
Llfo  In  caoh  county,  the  cost  of 
advertising,  the  cost  of  live- 
stock cuts  and  other  valuable 
Information.  Address 

BREEDERS'  DEPARTMENT,  , 

Western  Farm  Life 

1518  Court  Place, 
Denver,  Colo. 
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Dairying  and  Hog  Raising 

All  lettera  regarding  commercial  and  technical  features  of  dairy  farming 
and  hog  production  promptly  answered.  Address  all  communications  to 
Dairy  Department,  Western  Farm  "Life,  Denver,  Colorado.1 


An  organization  of  prominent  Ala- 
mosa bankers  and  business  men  has  per 
fected  plans  to  buy  some  good  dairy 
cows  and  resell  them  on  time  to  reliable 
farmers  in  the  San  Luis  valley.  This 
will  help  to  introduce  dairying  into  this 
section.  Let  the  good  work  go  on. 


The  hypocricy  which  some  dairymen 
show  when  they  buy  oleomargarin  re- 
minds one  of  the  poor  fellow  who  was 
shipwrecked  on  a  lonely  island.  He  was 
hunting  in  the  brush  for  berries  when 
suddenly  he  heard  human  voices.  Think- 
ing it  was  cannibals  he  dropped  to  the 
ground  just  in  time  to  hear:   "You — 

why  in         didn't  you  play  that  high 

card?"  "Thank  God!"  exclaimed  the 
lost  one,  "they  are  Christians!"  Some 
dairymen  are  just  as  badly  misnamed 
— Hoard's  Dairyman. 


Silo  More  Corn. 
Farmers  in  the  Middle  West  in  view 
of  the  overproduction  of  corn  the  past 
two  years,  are  considering  the  question 
of  reducing  their  acreage  this  year. 
Those  who  have  silos  in  which  to  place 
their  corn  need  not  worry  over  this 
question,  as  they  have  a  sure  outlet  for 
the  crop  as  feed  for  dairy  cows  and 
other  livestock.  Colorado  and  the  moun- 
tain states,  where  silage  crops  can  be 
grown,  have  not  yet  reached  the  limit 
for  .silos.  Wherever  livestock  is  han- 
dled and  siU.ge  crops  can  be  grown,  the 
6ilo  is  a  feed-saving  piece  of  equipment. 
The  more  corn  we  put  into  the  silo  the 
less  we  need  to  worry  about  the  market 
price  of  corn.  Corn  can  be  put  into  a 
silo  and  made  into  good  feed  even 
though  it  be  damaged  and  of  little 
value  for  grain.  In  Colorado  it  would 
be  far  wiser  to  put  more  corn,  into  silos 
rather  than  to  reduce  the  acreage  of 
this  splendid  feed  ci-op. 


Silage  Substitute  in  High  Altitudes. 

It  is  hard  to  overestimate  the  value 
and  importance  if  silage,  especially  for 
milk  tows.  It  gives  them  the  equivalent 
of  green  pastures  all  winter  long.  But 
there  are  so  few  silage  crops  that  can 
be  raised  in  the  mountains  that  silos  are 
impracticable  for  these  sections.  As  a 
substitute  root  crops  of  only  slightly 
less  yield  and  value  can  be  raised  easily 
and  surely  and  stored  in  cellars. 

Carrots,  turnips  and  rutabagas  are 
the  best  roots  for  feeding  purposes.  A 
limited  quantity  of  potatoes  can  be  fed 
with  advantage.  But  the  king  of  the 
roots  is  the  rutabaga.  The  seed  of  the 
rutabaga  is  so  small  that  a  pound  will 
sow  an  acre  if  planted  with  a  garden 
drill,  and  will  cost  but  60  cents.  An 
acre  produces  from  twelve  to  twenty- 
five  tons.  Sixteen  tons,  or  a  respecta- 
ble yield  from  one  acre,  will  give  eight 
cows  green  pasture,  or  the  equivalent 
for  six  months. 

Hay  and  roots  should  be  fed  in  about 
equal  weights.  How  many  acres  of  hay 
would  you  have  to  cut,  cure,  and  put  up 
to  match  one  acre  of  rutabagas  ?  What 
acre  on  the  ranch  can  show  returns 
equal  to  those  from  this  acre  of  purple 
tops?  Two  ounces  of  these  little  hard, 
round,  black  seeds,  will  -  make  a  cow 
contented,  healthy,  and  productive  all 
winter. 

If  you  can  And  a  strip  of  sloping  land 
with  a  dark  brown  loam  soil,  inclined  to 
be  moist,  plant  it  to  rutabagas  about 
the  middle  of  May  and  fill  your  cellar 
on  November  1.  Your  gratification  will 
last  another  six  months. — Gordon  Kent. 


Magnitude  of  the  Dairy  Industry. 

Colorado's  dairy  products  in  1920 
were  valued  at  $28,756,967,  says  F.  E. 
Ball,  field  man  for  the  State  Dairy  Com- 
mission, or  two  and  one-fourth  times 
the  value  of  the  year's  output  of  gold, 
in  fact  equaling  the  value  of  the  total 
output  of  gold,  silver  and  copper  for 
the  year.  And  yet  the  residents  of  other 
states  usually  think  of  Colorado  as  a 
state  in  which  the  mining  interest  leads. 
It  ranks  second  place  in  gold  produc- 
tion, fifth  in  silver,  and  tenth  in  copper. 

The  dairy  industry  in  Colorado  has 
been  steadily  increasing  in  importance 
during  the  last  few  years.  From  fig- 
ures given  out  by  the  State  Dairy  Com- 
mission the  number  of  dairy  cows  in 
the  state  has  increased  from  144,784  in 
1610  to  272,000  in  1920.  During  that 
year  there  were  in  operation  in  the 
state  seventy-nine  creameries,  fourteen 
cheese  factories,  two  process  butter 
plants,  five  condenseries,  one  oleomar- 


garine plant,  sixty  ice  cream  plants, 
two  dried  milk  plants  and  360  cream 
and  milk  receiving  stations.  One  of  the 
duties  of  the  State  Dairy  Commission 
is  to  inspect  the  sanitary  conditions  of 
all  these  plants  and  check  on  their 
methods  of  operation. 

By  an  act  of  the  legislature  the  en- 
forcement of  the  dairy  laws  in  the  state 
was  put  under  the  State  Dairy  Com- 
mission, the  act  making  the  head  of  the 
animal  husbandry  department  of  the 
Colorado  Agricultural  college,  State 
Dairy  Commissioner.  Professor  Geo 
E.  Morton,  who  holds  that  position  at 
the  present  time,  has  under  him  one 
deputy  commissioner,  four  inspectors, 
an  analyst,  and  a  field  man.  While  by 
law  required  to  enforce  various  regula 
tions,  the  commission  desires  to  be 
looked  upftn  as  having  more  of  an  edu- 
cational program  to  carry  out  than 
merely  as  a  law  enforcing  organization. 
In  addition  to  the  police  duties  of  the 
commission  it  carries  on  extension  and 
development  work  in  dairying,  such  as 
aiding  in  forming  cow  testing  associa- 
tions, bull  associations,  selection  of  dai- 
ry animals,  boosting  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  purebred  sires,  helping  with 
milk  campaigns,  dairy  day  shows,  but- 
ter scoring  demonstrations  and  other 
activities  designed  to  promote  and  fos- 
ter the  development  of  the  dairy  indus- 
try in  the  state. 


National  Holstein  Convention. 
Holstein  men  are  looking  forward  to 
the  educational  dairy  exhibit  and  sale 
of  150  choice  Holstein  cattle  from  all 
over  the  United  States  as  one  of  the 
features  of  the  annual  convention  of  the 
Holstein-Friesian  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, to  be  held  in  Kansas  City,  June  4 
to  June  10.  This  is  the  first  time  this 
annual  meeting-  has  been  held  in  the 
Midwest.  The  National  Dairy  Council, 
having  headquarters  in  Chicago,  will 
have  an  educational  exhibit  showing  the 
profits  to  be  derived  from  the  dairy 
business  as  compared  to  other  lines  of 
farming.  There  also  will  be  highly  ed- 
ucational exhibits  prepared  by  the  ag- 
ricultural colleges  of  Kansas,  Missouri, 
Oklahoma  and  Nebraska,  showing  mod- 
ern methods  of  dairying. 

The  various  states  will  be  permitted 
to  enter  animals  in  the  sale  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  registered  Hol- 
steins  they  have.  The  animals  entered 
must  be  selected  by  the  state  associa- 
tions and  must  have  records  of  from 
12,000  to  20,000  pounds  of  milk,  or  600 
to  1,000  pounds  of  butter  annually,  de- 
pending on  their  ages.  Young  heifers 
not  in  milk  must  have  dams  meeting 
these  requirements. 

A  steering  committee  of  Kansas  and 
Missouri  Holstein  breeders  has  been  or- 
ganized to  work  in  promoting  this  big 
show  and  convention.  Harlo  J.  Fiskj 
chairman  of  the  finance  committee  for 
the  convention,  has  established  an  office 
at  121  West  Eleventh  street,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  and  this  office  will  devote  its 
entire  time  for  the  next  four  months  in 
promoting  the  Holstein  breed  and  the 
coming  convention. 


Pig  Club  Making  Progress. 
Growing  out  a  litter  of  pigs  and 
showing  in  the  fat  barrow  class  at  the 
National  Western  Stock  show  in  Denver 
next  January  is  a  goal  toward  which 
the  members  of  the  "Blue  Ribbon 
Pig  Club"  of  the  Elbert  community,  El- 
bert county,  Colo.,  are  working.  The 
twelve  members  of  this  club  are  banded 
together  for  the  purpose  of  improving 
the  quality  and  increasing  the  number 
of  hogs  in  their  community. 

This  club  was  organized  last  July 
and  reorganized  for  1922  recently,  with 
the  election  of  Sharon  Litherland  as 
president,  and  Beryl  West  as  secretary- 
treasurer.  Duroc  gilts,  eight  weeks  old, 
were  purchased  last  July  and  every  pig 
has  developed  wonderfully  under  the 
care  of  the  boys.  A  club  show  was  held 
last  October  in  connection  with  the  El- 
bert County  Shorthorn  breeders'  sale, 
at  which  time  prizes  were  awarded. 
These  prizes  were  donated  by  Elbert 
merchants  who  are  pushing  pig  club 
work.  The  fathers  of  these  boys  are 
cd-operating  with  them  and  are  them- 
selves becoming  interested  in  better 
hogs. 

The  gilts  have  been  bred  to  a  Path- 
finder Sensation,  boar  belonging  to  the 
father  of  one  of  the  boys.  Each  boy  is 
to  grow  out  his  litter  of  pigs  and  to 


Any  one  of  these  Reasons  puts  the 
De  Laval  in  a  class  by  itself  - 

1.  Over  2.AOd?000  Do  Laval  Sepa- 
rators in  use — about  at  many  as  all 
the  rest  combined. 

2.  Won  1,091  grand  and  first 
prizes  at  all  important  expositions 
and  fairs  in  the  world  during  the 
past  40  years. 

3.  De  Laval  butter  has  won  first 
prize  at  every  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Buttermakers  Association, 
with  but  one  exception. 

4.  62%  of  the  separators  in  Min- 
nesota, the  largest  butter  state,  are 
De  Lavals.  (Based  on  iovesttratioo  by 
prominent  farm  paper.) 

5.  Practically  all  creameries  use 
De  Laval  Power  Separators. 

6.  Endorsed,  recommended  and 
used  by  Government  experiment 
stations,  colleges,  dairy  authorities 
and  leading  dairymen  everywhere. 

7.  Thousands  in  use  from  15  to  20 
years,  and  still  doing  good  work. 

8.  De  Laval  Separators  have  led 
in  every  important  separator  im- 
provement since  Dr.  De  Laval  in- 
vented the  Separator  over  forty 
years  ago. 

9.  Made  in  the  world's  largest 
and  best-equipped  separator  factory. 

10.  Backed  by  the  most  thorough 
system  of  service  —  over  50,000 
agents  the  world  over. 

Go  over  a  De  Laval  point  by  point.  Compare  it  with  any  other 
separator  made,  and  you  too  will  decide  that  it  is  the  best  in 
every  way,  and  in  the  end  the  least  expensive. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Company 

New  York  Chicago      San  Francisco 

165  Broadway     29  E.Madison  St.     61  BealeSL 


Sooner  or  later  you  will  use  a 

De  Laval 


Sold  on 
•  uch  May 
term  a  that 


There  is  • 
De  Laval 
Agent  near 

you.    See  BflU&.  •MF'M^.f  gT*W  you  can 

him  about     «£&as9?^*r     sXUsf^B-  J&  ".»•  it  while 

De'uvai   Cream  Separator  and  Milker 


SELL  YOUR  MILK  -FEED 

A&C  CAIF  MEAL 

COSTS 
ON1Y 

1/3 

WHAT 
YOUR 
MIIH 
Sfclif 
FOR 


SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 

OR  MONEY  REFUNDED 

We  want  you  to  give  A.  &  C.  calf  meal  a  fair  trial.  WE 
KNOW  it  will  raise  better  calves  for  one-third  what  vour 
milk  sells  for.  TO  PROVE  IT  TO  YOU  we  want  you  to  order 
100  pounds.  Any  time  within  thirty  days  if  you  are  not  con- 
vinced that  it  will  do  everything  we  claim,  we  will  return 
your  money. 

WE  WILL  SHIP  DIRECT  TO  YOU 

if  your  dealer  does  not  handle  it.  WRITE  TODAY 


ADY&CROWE  Ml^Co.^i^o" 


4%  A  95  Jfm&dcan, 

$WMm  Upwar<*  CREAM 

MSEPARATOR 

On  trial.  Easyrunning,  easily  cleaned. 
Skims  warm  or  cold  milk.  Different 
from  picture  which  shows  larger  ca- 
pacity machines.  Get  our  plan  of  easy 

MONTHLY  PAYMENTS 

and  handsome  free  catalog.  Whether 
dairy  is  large  or  small,  write  today. 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 
B*x  7100  Balabrirfga,  N.  V. 


SWEET  CLOVER,  $7  Hundred 

Red  Clover,  $17;  Alfalfa,  $10;  Alsike  Clover, 
$16;  timothy,  $0:  Sudan,  $4;  Orchard  Grass, 
$23;  Red  Top,  $25;  Kentucky  Blue  Grass, 
$80;  Grimm  Alfalfa,  $33.  Liberty  bonds 
taken  at  par.  Satisfaction  or  money  back. 
Order  now,  as  prices  are  certain  to  advance. 

Reliable  Seed  Co..  Salina,  Kan. 


Fish  Bite 


M»£l< 

 red.   Keep?  . 

Box  Free  to  rotrodoee 


Be«  Fish  Bait  ever  difcove 
polling  tbem  eat.   $1.  Boi  _ 
oar  Dew  fan  »nd  a  rim  t  I  trap"    Write  op  to-*iay 
J.  F.  CBECORY,  Dept.  63,  Lebanon,  Ms. 


Kodak  Film  Developed  f  f\n 

Prints  4c  to  6c.  X  V/v. 

MAIL,  IX  YOnt  FILM. 

ONE  DAY  SERVICE 

NO  DELAY. 

EASTMAN  KODAKS, 
ALBUMS,  FILM,  ETC. 

Send  for  Catalog  and  Price  List. 

MileHighPhotoCo. 

Established  1905. 

321-23-25  17th  St.  Denver,  Colo. 


D I  IP  If  1Mrc  PBOTECTIOH  FOR  LIFE 

HI  Ala  IV  from  one  vaccination  with 

n#l»IHI  1 1  Cutters  Liquid  or  Solid 

_  — «  Blackleg  Atf greasin.  Abac 

■  £  ~  1.                  rtcr  sScbd  Agpes- 

■  UMm    s:n  i-tdcrsuorkjwtKkcBScB*; 

I    IB   KB  ;  Cutter's Aggrasin 

BsBs  ^anl  is  unobtiiriihlc loa-L'y . 

The  Cutter  Laboratory 

M  Tit  L»Uratiry  that  Kumwt  Btw" 

Berkeley  (U.S. License)  California 
N.B.— Old  Style  Powder  lodPiD  Vacant*  ttu\  made 
tot  those  who  prefer  then 
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make  a  selection  therefrom  for  the  fat 
barrow  classes  at  the  next  National 
Western  Stock  show. 

Meetings  are  held  every  second  and 
fourth  Saturday  of  each  month  at  the 
different  homes.  County  Agent  A.  W. 
Aicher  and  the  fathers  meet  with  the 
boys  to  discuss  methods  of  feeding  and 


of  their  pigs.    O.  P.  Philips    is  «pens  are  made  very  cheap  by  digging 


serving  as  the  very  efficient  leader  of 
this  club.  The  boys  have  been  taught 
the  good  points  of  a  breeding  gilt  and 
have  scored  their  own  gilts  carefully. 
Judging  of  breeding  stock  and  fat  swine 
is  being  taken  up  this  year.  The  boys 
will  visit  the  principal  Duroc  herds  in 
the  community,  in  line  with  the  plan  to 
give  them  first  hand  practical  informa- 
tion on  all  points  in  the  breeding  of 
swine,  and  the  care,  feeding  and  fatten- 
ing for  market. 

The  members  of  the  club  are  Milton 
Phillips,  Sharon  Litherland,  Beryl  West, 
John  Adams,  Lloyd  Williams,  Loren 
Adams,  Leslie  Cornforth,  Cecil  Draney, 
Ralph  Litherland,  Wesley  Fickle,  Carl 
Phillips  and  Floyd  Phillips. 

A  New  Dairy  Association. 
A  new  dairy  association  has  been  or- 
ganized by  the  progressive  farmers  of 
the  Wellington  district  of  Larimer  coun- 
ty. The  forming  of  this  association  is 
the  first  step  toward  building  up  a 
dairy  center  in  this  locality.  This  new 
organization  starts  off  with  twenty- 
eight  charter  members.  C.  B.  Orcutt 
was  elected  president,  and  F.  M.  Marsh 
secretary-treasurer.  A  cheese  factory 
project  was  discussed  at  the  organiza- 
tion meeting  and  the  executive;  commit- 
tee was  authorized  to  investigate  the 
company  proposing  to  locate  a  plant  in 
the  community.  Eight  farmers  pledged 
the  milk  from  ninety-six  cows  as  a 
starter  for  the  factory.  It  is  proposed 
to  raise  the  $1,400  for  the  factory  build- 
ing among  the  dairymen  who  will  sell 
milk,  payments  to  be  made  in  the  form 
of  deductions  from  their  monthly  milk 
checks. 


Increasing  Milk  Consumption. 

Increasing  milk  consumption  through 
extensive  educational  campaigns  is  one 
of  the  valuable  services  the  National 
Dairy  Council  is  rendering  the  dairy  in- 
dustry of  the  country.  This  council  is 
financed  by  dairy  organizations  and 
dairy  interests  of  the  country  and  it 
will  be  interesting  to  learn  of  the  re- 
sults of  these  various  campaigns.  In 
order  to  determine  the  effectiveness  of 
the  work  it  is  doing  it  has  been  the 
practice  to  check  up  on  the  increased 
sales  of  milk  where  campaigns  have 
been  conducted.  . 

Before  beginning  a  campaign  for  in- 
creased milk  consumption  the  Council 
has  taken  a  survey  of  the  amount  of 
milk  being  consumed.  At  the  close  of 
the  campaign  or  after  it  has  been  going 
from  three  to  six  months  another  sur- 
vey is  made  in  order  to  learn  what  has 
happened  in  the  milk  distributing  plants 
and  in  the  homes.  A  tabulation  of  fig- 
ures from  six  plants  located  in  one  of 
the  campaign  cities,  showed  that  their 
total  sales  before  the  campaign  for  a 
given  period  amounted  to  1,164,703 
pounds,  and  for  the  same  period  after 
the  campaign  1,312,175  pounds.  This 
shows  an  increase  of  12%  per  cent 
in  the  milk  consumed  as  a  result  of  a 
three  months'  campaign.  Most  of  the 
money  for  this  work  has  been  furnished 
by  producers  and  milk  dealers,  and  the 
results  would  indicate  that  it  has  been 
money  well  spent. 

Holstein  Calf  Club  Man. 
Holstein  calf  clubs  are  to  be  pro- 
moted actively  by  the  Holstein-Friesian 
Association  of  America  this  year.  Earl 
J.  Cooper,  a  graduate  of  the  agricult- 
ural college  of  Wisconsin  has  just  been 
appointed  to  take  charge  of  this  club 
work  under  the  direction  of  President 
Lowden.  Mr.  Cooper  already  has  had 
considerable  experience  in  club  work 
and  is  thoroughly  competent  to  carry 
out  successfully  calf  club  projects.  He 
began  his  duties  March  15  and  has  as 
his  headquarters  the  extension  offices 
of  the  Holstein  association  at  921  So. 
Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 


Hogs  on  Dry  Farm. 

As  I  have  been  a  breeder  of  purebred 
hogs  for  twenty-flve  years,  will  tell  of 
my  experience  as  a  pork  producer  on  a 
dry  farm.  I  started  by  buying  bred 
sows,  but  think  a  cheaper  way  would  be 
when  twelve  weeks  old,  as  a 
be  saved  on  the 


mer.  I  sow  about  five  pounds  of  seed  to 
the  acre. 

I  keep  all  registered  sows  and  have 
them  farrow  in  March.  I  feed  them 
ground  barley  and  alfalfa  hay  and  a 
little  tankage,  which  keeps  them  from 
eating  their  little  pigs.  I  also  let  them 
have  plenty  of  exercise.   The  farrowing 


them  in  the  ground  about  three  feet 
deep  and  using  poles  and  straw  for  the 
top.  There  is  no  cash  outlay  in  making 
a  pen  of  this  kind.  I  keep  my  early 
pigs  in  these  pens  regardless  of  the  cold 
weather  and  also  place  my  sow  in  the 
pen  about  three  days  before  farrowing. 
The  sows  should  be  fed  very  light  for 
four  or  five  days  after  farrowing,  giv- 
ing them  such  feed  as  bran  mash  and 
ground  barley,  increasing  the  feed  as 
the  pigs  grow  older..  When  the  pigs 
are  four  weeks  old  I  place  a  trough  in 
a  pen  near  by  and  start  the  little  pigs 
to  eat  by  feeding  them  soaked  feed, 
ground  barley  and  shorts  made  into  a 
slop  with  a  little  tankage,  which  takes 
the  place  of  milk.  When  eight  to  ten 
weeks  old  they  are  weaned  and  then  I 
turn  them  out  on  the  pasture,  feeding 
them  the  same  fed  I  startd  them  with. 
When  four  months  old  I  cull  the  best 
pigs '  out  and  sell  them  as  breeding 
stock.  The  remainder  are  turned  into  a 
corn  field  until  fat  and  then  are  sold. 
Pigs  handled  in  this  way  will  weigh 
180  to  200  pounds  when  six  months  old. 
Hogs  of  this  weight  always  top  the 
market. 

I  raise  two  litters  a  year  and  have 
my  fall  pigs  farrowed  in  September  and 
carry  them  through  the  winter  on  bar- 
ley, oats  and  .rye,  with  a  little  corn  and 
tankage  and  alfalfa  hay.  In  the  spring 
I  repeat  culling  and  selling  the  best  for 
breeding  stock,  fattening  the  balance 
for  June  markets.  I  use  sheds  for  my 
fall  pigs,  made  out  of  straw,  poles  and 
dirt.  I  put  only  ten  pigs  in  each  pen. 
I  find  that  it  takes  more  feed  and  bet- 
ter care  to  raise  fall  pigs  than  spring 
pigs,  but  one  has  more  time  to  look 
after  them  in  winter  and  they  are  more 
profitable.  As  to  breed,  I  prefer  the 
Spotted  Poland  China.  They  raise  large 
litters  and  no  runts  are  found  among 
their  pigs.  They  are  a  tame,  gentle 
hog,  and  nice  to  handle  and  keep  in 
pens. — B.  S.  Brown,  Wyoming. 
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Market  Outlook  for  Farm  and 
Ranch  Products. 

(Continued  from  Page  7.) 
around  the  middle  of  April, 
prices  comparatively  stable, 
speculative  buying  has  broadened 
and  the  movement  into  cold  storage  has 
expanded  rapidly,  although  holdings  at 
the  four  leading  cities  are  much  less 
than  at  this  time  last  year  when  the 
storing  season  began  a  week  or  two 
earlier.  Country  dealers  in  eggs  have 
become  bullish  on  the  market  and  in 
some  cases  prices  at  country  points 
have  been  above  those  in  the  larger 
cities.  A  similar  situation  developed 
last  year  at  about  the  time  the  egg 
market  reached  bottom. 

Kansas  City:  Eggs — Firsts,  21  %c; 
seconds,  18c.  Live  ,  poultry — Springs, 
28c;  heavy  hens,  23c;  roosters,  13c. 
Ducks,  25c. 

Denver:  Eggs,  25c.  Hens,  25c; 
springs,  38c;  roosters,  15c.  Geese,  30c. 
Ducks,  30c. 

Butter  Supply  Becoming  Excessive. 
Although  the  demand  for  butter  has 
expanded  recently,  the  supply  has  in- 
creased rather  steadily  during  the  last 
two  weeks  and  the  four  leading  cities 
are  now  receiving  much  more  butter 
than  usual  at  this  season  of  the  year. 
Buyers  are  taking  less  storage  butter 
and  are  turning  to  fresh  butter,  partic- 
ularly of  the  medium  and  undergrades, 
so  that  the  effect  of  the  liberal  supply 

Recent  Range  of  Livestock  Price* 


has  been  more  noticeable  on  the  fancy 
scores.  The  supply  of  cold  storage  but- 
ter is  considerably  below  the  average 
for  this  season,  but  it  is  not  as  small 
as  it  usually  becomes  before  the  storing 
season  begins.  Ordinarily  storage  stocks 
do  not  begin  to  increase  until  the  latter 
part  of  April  or  the  first  part  of  May. 
The  California  market  particularly  has 
been  weak .  recently,  as  the  season  is 
earlier  in  that  state  than  in  the  Middle 
West,  and  California  butter  has  been 
offered  for  shipment  to  the  East.  The 
decline  in  prices  is  of  a  seasonal  charac- 
ter and  probably  has  not  yet  run  its 
course.  The  high  noint  in  receipts  of 
butler  generally  arrives  in  June 

Prices  for  92-score  fresh  butter  on 
April  4  are  as  follows:  Chicago,  35c; 
New  York,  35%c;  Philadelphia,  36Mc 

Potato  Shipments  Remain  Large. 

The  potato  market  has  been  slow,  dull 
and  slightly  lower,  with  the  supply  of 
old  potatoes  arriving  at  distributing 
centers  about  50  per  cent  greater  than 
last  year  and  considerably  above  the 
average  for  this  season.  New  potatoes 
also  are  coming  forward  more  rapidly 
than  usual  at  this  time  of  the  year  and 
the  acreage  in  the  early  and  interme- 
diate states  is  18  per  cent  larger  than 
a  year  ago.  Round  whites  are  quoted 
at  $1.50  to  $1.65  per  100  pounds  sacked 
in  Chicago,  and  $1.30  to  $1.50  at  north 
central  shipping  points.  Sacked  Brown 
Beauties,  U.  S.  Grade  No.  1,  at  Chicago 
are  quoted  at  $1.75,  Rurals  at  $1.70  to 
$1.75,  and  Russets  at  $2  to  $2.10. 


Colorado  Farmers  Feeding  Steers 
Under  Contract. 

(Continued  from  Page  3.) 
they  would  eat  which  kept  them  in 
ideal  condition  and  gave  them  an  appe- 
tite for  the  other  feed.  They  also  had 
alfalfa  hay,  but  did  not  eat  much.  To 
get  them  to  eating  a  little  more  grain 
we  scattered  shelled  corn  in  the  feed 
bunks  and  for  the  past  three  weeks 
have  been  grinding  the  corn  cob  and  all 
and  adding  about  nine  pounds  a  day  of 
chop.  Grinding  the  feed  has  stimulated 
their  appetites  and  they  are  cleaning  up 
their  feed  as  eagerly  as  earlier  in  the 
feeding  period." 

Silage  Important  Part  of  Ration. 
These  cattle  have  cleaned  up  about 
thirty  bushels  of  corn  to  the  animal, 
most  of  which  was  grown  on  the  ranch 
without  irrigation.  The  two  silos  with 
a  capacity  of  240  tons  were  filled  from 
the  sixty  acres  of  corn,  and  the  remain- 
der snapped  for  the  cattle  and  hogs. 
The  crop  was  partly  Minnesota  13 
which  produced  thirty-five  bushels  to 
the  acre,  the  average  being  about  twen- 
ty. Additional  corn  was  purchased  in 
the  field  at  $3  an  acre.  Up  to  Decem- 
ber 1,  $1,200  worth  of  hogs  had  been 
sold.  "We  never  have  let  these  cattle 
get  uncomfortable  for  lack  of  bedding," 
said  Mr.  Dunlap.  "Even  in  stormy 
weather  they  could  lie  down  in  comfort 
behind  the  straw  windbreak." 

From  present  market  indications 
these  cattle  should  bring  $8  a  hundred 
or  better  on  a  Missouri  river  market. 
They  have  not  been  weighed,  but  good 
judges  place  them  at  1,200  pounds  at 
the  present  time.  With  a  300-pound 
gain  the  feeder  will  get  from  $22  to  $25 
a  head  for  the  feed  he  has  put  into  the 
cattle,  and  the  owner  will  get  the  ad- 
vance on  the  original  weight  into  the 
feed  lot.  Mr.  Braiden  has  about  $6 
freight  and  marketing  expense  a  head 
in  these  cattle  and  $1.50  interest.  From 
present  indications  he  should  receive  a 
net  advance  over  last  year's  value  as 
feeders  of  $8  or  $9  a  head. 

Mr.  Braiden  hopes  to  have  a  thousand 
cattle  fed  on  some  form  of  contract 
next  year  if  he  can  locate  men  with  ex- 
perience in  handling  cattle  willing  to 
share  with  him  the  possible  profits  of 
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Cattle- 
Choice  and  prime  heavy  stoers  (1100  lb.  up)  , 

Oood  heavy  steers  

Medium  heavy  steers   6.75 ft) 

Common  heavy  steers    6.76(g) 

Choice  &  prime  light  stoers  (1100  lb.  down)  .., 

Oood  light  steers  

Medium  light  steers    «  60  0 

Common  light  steers    6.60  0 

Common  to  choice  butcher  heifers   4.50® 
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Canner  Stoers   3.600 
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finishing  them  or  putting  them  in  con- 
dition to  bring  more  on  the  market  than 
in  the  fall.  It  would  seem  to  offer  a 
man  with  feed  the  opportunity  to  put 
it  into  cattle  with  the  minimum  of  risk 
and  no  capital  other  than  what  he  might 
have  in  feed  racks,  yards,  and  sheds  or 
windbreaks. 


Lower  Rates  on  Range  Cattle. 

The  American  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion has  filed  application  with  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission,  asking 
for  emergency  rates  on  livestock  to  ap- 
ply during  spring  movements  from 
ranges  to  pasture. 


Tomson  Leaves  Shorthorn  Asso- 
ciation. 

Frank  D.  Tomson,  for  the  past  six 
years  in  charge  of  publicity  for  the 
American  Shorthorn  Breeders'  associa- 
tion and  editor  of  "Shorthorn  in  Amer- 
ica," is  leaving  the  association  to  give 
his  whole  time  to  his  personal  business. 
Mr.  Tomson  is  well  known  in  livestock 
circles  through  his  association  as  a 
partner  with  the  Tomson  Brothers  of 
Kansas,  as  well  as  through  his  writings 
and  addresses  during  the  fifteen  years 
in  which  he  has  been  identified  with  the 
agricultural  press  of  the  country. 


Wallie  Farm  Dispersal  Sale. 

Wallin  G.  Foster,  proprietor  of  the 
Wallie  Farm,  4800  S.  Pennsylvania 
street,  Denver,  Colo.,  is  announcing  a 
dispersal  sale  of  his  registered  Hol- 
steins.  Mr.  Foster  has  entered  the  au- 
tomobile business  in  Denver,  and  ex- 
pects to  devote  his  entire  time  to  the 
automobile  business.  The  Wallie  Farm 
is  known  throughout  the  entire  Denver 
trade  territory  for  the  excellent  quality 
of  the  animals  that  have  been  produced 
on  this  farm.  Mr.  Foster  states  that 
more  A.  R.  O.  cows  will  be  put  through 
the  sale  ring  at  his  sale  than  were  ever 
offered  at  public  auction  at  any  one  sale 
in  Colorado.  He  further  states  that 
more  official  records  have  been  made  in 
his  herd  in  the  past  two  years  than  in 
any  herd  in  the  west.  Watch  later  is- 
sues of  Western  Farm  Life  for  date  and 
full  particulars  regarding  this  sal.e 


Hampshire  Pigs  for  Club  Members. 

G.  H.  Frink,  proprietor  of  the  Lilac 
Lawn  Ranch  at  Fort  Lupton,  Colo.,  is 
announcing  a  special  discount  to  Pig 
Club  members  on  all  of  his  weanling 
Hampshire  pigs.  He  has  pigs  to  sell  of 
either  sex  and  prize-winning  stock  which 
register  cholera-immuned,  and  ready 
for  immediate  shipment.  See  his  an- 
nouncement in  this- issue. 


Co-Gperative  Marketing  in  Public 
Interest. 

The  future  of  co-operative  marketing 
rests  not  only  on  the  ability  of  the 
growers  to  handle  their  business  prob- 
lems, but  also  upon  how  well  they  meet 
the  present  pressing  questions  that  lead 
to  world-wide  social  and-  economic  un- 
rest. These  obligations  should  be  in- 
herent in  the  legal  right  of  producers 
to  organize;  they  are  responsibilities 
which  no  group  of  producers  can  avoid. 
No  group  of  farmers  should  have  the 
right  to  operate  collectively  if  it  uses 
the  power  of  organization  to  restrict 
production  artificially,  to  lessen  or  ar- 
bitrarily control  the  supply,  to  permit 
avoidable  wastes,  to  speculate,  to  make 
profits  that  do  not  reflect  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand,  to  create  any  sit- 
uation through  the  power  of  organiza- 
tion that  is  discriminatory  or  unfair  to 
the  public  or  to  a  competitor,  t>r  to  give 
a  member,  an  officer  or  an  employe  any 
advantages  that  are  not  open  to  all 
alike.  But  it  is  in  the  public  interest, 
and  most  vital  to  the  restoration  and 
stability  of  American  agriculture,  that 
co-operative  marketing  shall  be  encou- 
raged and  assisted  by  the  Government 
and  the  public  generally,  and  that  the 
state  and  national  Government  shall 
recognize  the  right  of  farmers  to  or- 
ganize in  order  to  handle  agriculture's 
inherent  problems.  The  test  of  these 
organizations  should  be  "What  is  their 
substance"  rather  than  "What  is  their 
form."  They  must  serve  the  public  as 
well  as  their  own  members  if  they  are 
to  constitute  effective  agencies  through 
which  the  complex  problems  of  Amer- 
ican agriculture  are  to  be  solved  in  the 
ultimate  interests  of  the  whole  nation. 
— G.  Harold  Powell. 


When  you  get  into  a  tight  place  and 
everything  goes  against  you,  till  it 
i  seams  you  could  not  hold  on  a  minute 
longer,  never  give  trp  then,  for  that's 
just  the  place  and  the  time  that  the 
tido'll  turn. — Harriet  Beecher  Stowe. 
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WALLIN  G.  FOSTER'S 

Dispersal  Sale  of 
Registered  Holsteins 

MORE  A.  R.  0.  COWS  THAN  EVER  WERE 
OFFERED  IN  ANY  SALE  IN  THE  WEST. 

I  have  entered  the  automobile  business  and  must  sell  out  my  entire 
herd  about  the  middle  of  May.  I  have  never  been  a  dealer,  but  have  con- 
fined myself  to  selecting  real  foundation  cows  for  breeding  purposes. 

More  official  records  have  been  made  in  my  herd  in  the  past  two  years 
than  in  any  herd  in  the  West.  Only  one  cow  in  the  herd  over  six  years 
old.  An  opportunity  to  buy  foundation  cows  never  before  offered  in  Colo- 
rado.   Seldom  anywhere. 

Watch  for  Date  and  Details  in  Later  Announcement 

WALLIN  G.  FOSTER,  4800  S.  Penn,  Denver,  Colo. 


PRIZE  WINNERS 

Shorthorns,  Herefords,  Guernseys,  Hol- 
steins, Jerseys,  Poland  Chinas,  Duroc 
Jerseys,  Including  Grand  Cham- 
pion Poland  China  Boar. 

Colorado  Agricultural  College,  Ft.  Collins,  Colo. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS. 


Shorthorns  That  Milk 

ARE  MONEY  MAKERS. 

A  herd  that  will  give 
you  a  good  monthly 
cash  income  is  what 
you  will  need  in  the 
future.     One    of  our 
young  bulls  from  a  Record 
of  Merit  cow  can  develop 
your  herd  into  a  dual-pur- 
pose paying  proposition. 

We  know  the  war  is  over 
and  have  bulls  for  sale  at 
prices  that  you  farmers  and  ranchmen  can 
afford  to  buy".  Write  for  our  bargain  list  and 
easy  payment  plan. 

We  also  have  several  young  bulls  for  sale, 
priced  to  sell. 

THE  PINE  VALLEY 
DAIRY  &  FARMS  CO. 
Seeley  Q.  Rose,  Mgr.   Colorado  Springs.  Colo. 


HOLSTEINS. 


Bates  Shorthorns 

are  the  foundation  blood  of  true  Milking 
Shorthorns.  We  have  them.  A  few  bulls  for 
sale. 

THE  CARPENTER  CATTLE  CO. 

GREELEY,  COLORADO 


Buy  MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

from  the  oldest  established  herd  in  the  state. 

We  can  supply  your  needs  in  bulls  of  beef 
type  either  horned  or  polled  Shorthorns. 

Write  Superintendent  for  folder  on  breeding 
and  prices. 

State  Industrial  School, 

<. olden.  Colo. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

All  Cows  in  Milk  Officially  Tested. 
Service  bulls  of  World's  Record  breeding. 
Both  males  and  females  for  sale.  Personal  in- 
spection invited.  Send  for  Illustrated  Booklet. 

THE  BONVUE  FARMS  CO., 

Stockyards,  Denver,  Colo. 


GREAT  BARGAINS,  960  HEAD  HEREFORDS. 
SHORTHORNS.   ABERDEEN  ANGUS 

1,  2,  3,  4  and  5  years  old.  Cows,  heifers  and 
bulls.  Prices  $75  to  $120  and  up.  360 
Percheron  and  Belgian  horses,  stallions,  mares 
and  colts,  1  to  6  years  old.  Prices  $123  and 
up  per  head.  One  head  or  a  earlot.  Breeding 
guarantees  with  each.  Registered  pedigrees  by 
mail.  Stock  on  twenty  farms  in  Iowa  and 
Illinois.  Write  for  circular  and  particulars, 
Address  ILLINOIS  HORSE  &  CATTLE  CO., 
Good  Block,  Dei  Moines,  Iowa. 


Western  Farm  Life 
'  Gets  the  Business. 

"That  little  ad  got  me  jutt  $127.50  worth 
of  business,  and  I  guets  that's  going  some." 

— H.  II.  Jnndebeur,  Alma,  Neb. 
P.  H. — I  wish  to  »ay  that  your  paper  is  the 
h>  I    t<iMine«s  getter   I   have  ever  used.  My 
little    classified    ads    mire    get    the  business. 
Thanks  to  Western  Farm  Life.      A.  H.  J. 


Only  One  Bull  Left 

Just  one  bull  of  serviceable  age  is  left  for 
sale  in  our  herd.  His  dam  made  15  pounds  of 
butter  :is  a  yearling  and  will  be  tested  for 
year's  work  this  fall.  She  is  a  wonderful 
milker  and  the  daughter  of  a  4 -year-old  with 
a  year  tecord  of  25,208  pounds  of  milk  and 
878  pounds  of  butter,  while  the  gr.inddam  of 
the  bull's  dam  milked  108  pounds  of  milk  in 
one  day  and  3,100  in  30  days.  Two  direct 
generations  of  100  pound  cows  back  of  him. 
He  is  a  good  individual,  mostly  white,  and 
sired  by  Denver  Sir  Segis,  a  30-pound  son  of 
our  senior  held  sire,  Johan  Duchess  De  Kol 
Lad.  What  will  this  bull  be  worth  to  some 
good  breeder ! 

Sanborn  Meadows  Holsteins. 
MRS.  R.  G.  DOUGLAS, 
Rush  P.  O.,  Colo. 


'  We  have  bred  hundreds  of  prize-winning  and 
high-producing  Holstein  cows,  including 


Tilly  Alcartra 

can  supply 
g.  Write 

McKAY  BROS.,  Caddoa,  Colo. 


We  can  supply  you  with  that  same  line  of 
breeding.  Write 


WALLIE  FARM  REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS, 
4800  S.  Penn,  Denver.      W.  G.  Foster,  Owner 

Home  of  "Colorado  Count,"  whose  29  sisters 
broke  140  world's  records. 

Bulls  of  Serviceable  Age  for  Sale 

Excellent  individuals.  World's  record  Wood. 
Terms  .to  responsible  buyers.  Wallie  Farm 
bulls  are  guaranteed. 


PRODUCTION 


We  offer  you  a  wonderful  amount 
of  these  Holstein  qualities — and  from 
a  clean  herd.  Bull  calves  from  fine 
record  dams.  Pahgre  Valley  Ranch, 
Loesch  Bros.,  Montrose,  Colo. 


BREEDING 


Buy  a  Calf  Out  of  This  Herd 

Twenty  cows  in  this  herd  on  an  official 
seven-day  test  averaged  4  46.13  lbs.  of  milk 
and  20.19  lbs.  of  butter. 

COLORADO  STATE  HOME, 

2305  S.  Wash.  St.  Denver,  Colo. 


D'ARCY  HOLSTEINS 

Have  made  good  at  home  and-  they  will  do 
the  same  for  you.  A  few  choice  carves  can  be 
purchased  now  at  a  price  that  can't  help  but 
make  you  money.  Write 

NORMAN  R.  D'ARCY 
Parker,  Colo. 


A  co-operative  bull  association  will 
solve  the  problems  of  the  high  cost  of  a 
registered  sire. 


The  Elbert  County  Shorthorn  Breeders'  Association 

WILL  HOLD  THEIR  FOURTH  SEMI-ANNUAL  SALE  Of  SHORTHORNS  IN 
THEIR  SALE  PAVILION  AT  ELBERT,  COLORADO. 

Wednesday,  April  26,  1922 
25  Bulls  40  Head  15  Females 


This  is  one  of  the  best  offerings  that  the  awww  iation  has  made.  Every  animal  haa  been 
passed  on  by  a  competent  committee.  The  cattle  business  is  rapidly  coming  back.  Th* 
packers,  farmers  and  feeders  are  demanding  better  cattle,  and  this  is  your  opportunity  to  im- 
prove your  herd.  DEWEY  CARNAHAN.  Secretary. 

C.  A.  Melburn.  President.  A.  G.  CORNFORTH,  Chairman  Sale  Com, 

Auctioneers — COLS.  ALUON  *  WATHON,  and  If  AHIMOTT. 


HAMPSHIRE  HOC", 


FOUR  YEARS  THE  BEST 

Meat  Type  H  amps  hires 


The  International  Livestock  Show  It  the  teat 
of  hog  producing  power.  Hampshire*  have  won 
the  grand  championship  in  this  test  four  years 
In  succession — 1918.  1919,  1920,  1921 — in 
the  hands  of  average  (farmers.  No  experts  needed 
to  make  Hampshfres  win. 

Humpshires  are  the  greatest  of  all  forage 
hogs,  making  the  highest-priced  pork  out  of  the 
cheapest  feeds  on  the  farm.  Active,  vigorous  and 
healthy,  they  raise  exceptionally  large  litters. 
At  the  International  they  have  shown,  almoxt 
without  exception,  the  heaviest  spring  pigs  of 
any  breed,  carrying  always  the  heavy,  high  kill- 
ing, lean  meat  type.  For  free  Hampshire  in- 
formation and  for  names  of  breeders  in  your 
neighborhood,  address 


Amer.  Hampshire  Swine  Record  Ass'n,  E.  C.  Stone,  Secy.,  Dep.  7,  Peoria,  111. 


SHORTHORNS. 


Sam  Ball  Shorthorns 

Are  the  big  hardy  kind  that  make  good  under 
tne  most  trying  range  conditions.  At  the  head 
of  the  herd  is 


From  this  herd  came  the  sires  of  the  grand 
champion  carlot  steers  at  the  1920,  1921  Na- 
tional Western.  TWENTY  BULLS,  2,  3  AND 
4  YEARS  OLD,  THAT  WE  WILL  SACRIFICE 
IF  TAKEN  AT  ONCE. 

SAMUEL  BALL,      WRAY,  COLO. 


Feed  It 


Millions  of  tons  of 
forage  will  lose  money 
to  the  growers  this  year 
unless  fed  to  gooo  live- 
stock. Well-bred  Short- 
horn cattle  will  make  a 
profit  consuming  the 
surplus  forage  and  grain 
en  any  farm,  and  the 
farm  will  be  the  better,  for  the  fertility  will 
be  increased. 

AMERICAN  SHORTHORN  BREEDERS'  ASS'N 
13  Dexter  Park  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 


SUNNYSIDE  ROBERT 

SHORTHORNS 

We  have  for  sale  cows,  and  cows  with  calves 
by  side,  and  heifers.  Scotch  and  Scotch  tops. 
A  few  choice  bulls  left.  We  make  'em  make 
good.     Write  us. 

GLEASON  &  BLAZER,  Kiowa,  Colo 


SHORTHORN  BULL  FOR  SALE. 
ADVOCATES  URR,  roan,  calved  Sept.,  1919. 
Bred  by  H.  F.  Harmon.  Sire,  Imp.  Advocates 
Model  647679.  Dam,  Maid  Marian  138615; 
sire,  Gladstone  239313.  Dam,  Merry  Maid 
2d  29528;  dam,  Nonpareil  Victor  2d  258255. 
Dam,  Merry  Maid  7 2d;  iire,  March  Knight 
188105.  Dam,  Imp.  Winsome  Maid;  sire, 
Marchison  192330. 

H.  F.  HARMON,  BOULDER,  COLO. 


SHADELAND  STOCK  FARM 

BREEDERS  OF 

SHORTHORN  CATTLE 

Herd  headed  by  Maxwalton  Rustler,  a  grand- 
son of  Avondale. 

Chester  White  hogs  of  best  breeding  stock 
for  sale.  Also  Ringlet  Barred  Rock  eggs  for 
hatching.  G.  W.  BALL  &  SONS,  Pierce,  Colo. 


GlERXSETS. 


GUERNSEYS 

Sired     by     the  Grand 
Champion  bull    at  the 
1921  National  Western 
and    State    Fair,  both 
male  and  female,  are  for 
sale.  Write 

H.  D.  PARKER 

GREELEY.  COLO. 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

WHEN  WRITING 

LIVESTOCK  ADVERTISERS 

PLEASE  MENTION 

WESTERN  FARM  LIFE. 

(Both  Publisher  and  Ac'vertKer  Will 
Appreciate  It.) 


PUREBRED 

H  amp- 
shires 

by  Grand  Cham- 
pion sires  and 
dams.  Breeding 
stock  for  sale.  DeKalb's  King  160th. 

C.  S.  BRATT  I  SON,  ARAPAHOE.  NEB. 


Weanling  Hampshire  Pigs 

Delivery  beginning  May  20.  Booking  orders 
for  pigs  from  our  prize-winning  blood  lines. 
Either  se.\,  registered,  cholera-immuned,  and 
ready  to  go,  $35  to  $25.  Special  discount  to 
pig-club  members. 

LILAC  LAWN  RANCH, 

G.  H.  Frink,  Prop.  FT.  LUPTON,  COLO. 


'    POLISD  CHINAS. 


Mather's  Big-Type  Polands 

sold  to  breeders  in  four  states  this  year  are 
giving  satisfaction. 
BUY  WEANLING  PIGS 
at  prices  that  will  surprise  you. 

C.  J.  Mather,  Longmont,  Colo. 


CHOICE  BIG-TYPE 

Poland  China  Pigs 

Either  sex,  sired  by  F.  B's  Long  Bob. 
...WHITE  LEGHORN  EGGS,  $2.60  per 
setting,  $7.00  per  100. 

F.  B.  MORGER,  FOWLER,  COLO. 


SPRING  BOARS 

Just  a  few  real  herd  headers  left  ready  to 
go  at  pre-war  prices.  Used  with  grade  sows 
even,  they  will  more  than  pay  for  themselves 
on  the  first  crop  of  pigs.  W.rite  today. 

C.  C.  Boyd,  Yuma,  Colo. 

Livestock  Auctioneer  and  Duroc  Breeder. 


Dinoi  <. 


r\f  TD/^/^G  Gilts  bred  to  my  champion 
I  II  I  Kill  ^  boars  and  June  pigs  from 
LrW&XVSVU  my  peat  yearling  "Gold- 
en Chief"  and  a  daughter  of  the  World's  Grand 
Champion,  Great  Orion  Sensation,  can  be  seen 
at  the  Stock  Show. 

J.  W.  Brauer, 

22  Lorraine  St.,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 


HEREFORDS. 


THE  MARKET  LOOKS  PROMISING. 
RESTOCK  NOW  WITH 

HEREFORDS 

Some  choice  heifer  calves  and  a  few  bulls 
of  Beau  Santos  and  Bright  Stanway  breeding 

are  for  sale. 

J.  D.  Craighead,  La  Junta.  Colo. 


D.  S.  Polled  Herefords 

Cows  from  Polled  Plato,  herd  headed  by 
POLLED  SUCCESS  A  3rd.  Young  bulls  and 
heifers  for  sale. 

Smith  Livestock  Co. 

CHIVINGTON,  COLO. 


(CPHE  Quality  of  stock  offered 

I     by  'Western  Farm  Life  ad- 
vertisers  is  good,  and  the  low 
prices  make  this  an  exceptionally 
good  time  to  buy. — Write  adver- 
tisers for  prices  and  terms." 

— Livestock  Fieldman. 
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Feeders  Day  at  Fort  Collins. 

Bulletins  giving  the  results  of  feed- 
ing experiments  are  often  dry  reading, 
but  there  will  be  plenty  of  life  and  in- 
terest for  the  feeder  at  the  annual  Feed- 
ers' Day  meeting  to  be  held  at  the  Col- 
orado Agricultural  college  in  Fort  Col- 
lins, April  28  and  29.  There  is  no  bet- 
ter way  to  realize  the  full  value  of  the 
results  obtained  in  the  experimental 
feeding  tests  than  to  be  on  hand  when 
the  experiments  close,  see  the  animals 
and  have  all  the  details  explained  at  the 
feed  lots  where  they  have  been  fed.  In 
addition  to  studying  the  results  of  the 
experimental  feeding  the  feeders  and 
livestock  farmers  who  attend  will  get 
to  appreciate  more  fully  what  the 
experiment  station  means  to  them  in 
their  business  at  home. 

At  this  year's  meeting  Professor  E. 
J.  Maynard,  who  has  had  charge  of  the 
animal  investigations  carried  on  by  the 
experiment  station,  will  have  definite 
figures  to  show  the  relative  value  of 
the  principal  stock  feeds  of  Colorado, 
including  sunflower  silage,  for  fatten- 
ing cattle. 

Six  pens  of  cattle,  uniform  through- 
out at  the  start  of  the  experiment  last 
fall,  have  been  carried  through  this  win- 
ter on  different  feed  combinations.  The 
feeds  used  have  been  beet-top  silage, 
pastured  tops,  wet  beet-pulp,  corn  si- 
lage, sunflower  silage,  dried-molasses- 
beet-pulp,  corn,  barley,  beet  molasses, 
cottonseed  cake  and  alfalfa.  The  cattle 
will  be  held  in  their  respective  pens  for 
the  inspection  of  visiting  stockmen  in 
order  that  they  may  actually  see  the  re- 
sults secured  by  feeding  the  different 
feeds  and  combinations.  The  cattle  will 
be  appraised  by  a  packer  buyer  and  a 
commission  man  from  the  Denver  yards. 
Prominent  speakers  will  discuss  the 
problems  of  the  feeding  business  and 
there  will  be  ample,  opportunity  for 
questions  to  be  asked  and  answered. 
Three  hundred  and  fifty  feeders  and 
livestock  men  from  various  sections  of 
the  state  attended  Feeders'  Day  pro- 
gram last  year.  Feeders  and  breeders 
can  hardly  afford  to  miss  this  meeting. 
The  formal  program  will  be  on  April  28. 

Lambs  were  fattened  last  year,  using 
the  beet  sugar  by-products  along  with 
com  and  alfalfa.  It  was  found  that 
dried  molasses  beet  pulp  when  mixed 
with  corn  and  fed  with  alfalfa  made 
more  economical  gains  than  corn  and 
alfalfa  fed  alone  Wet  pulp  also  proved 
to  be  an  ideal  feed  for  fattening  lambs 
when  fed  with  corn  and  hay.  Lamb 
feeding  tests  will  be  carried  on  each 
year  to  determine  the  many  problems 
confronting  the  lamb  feeders  of  Colo- 
rado. 

There  are  thousands  of  acres  of  low 
lying  state  and  public  domain  range 
lands  in  Colorado.  At  present  these 
ranges  are  badly  overgrazed.  With  no 
government  protection,  such  as  is  found 
in  the  forest  preserves,  these  lands  have 
become  almost  totally  unproductive. 

The  animal  investigations  section 
and  botany  section  co-operating  are 
carrying  on  a  range  management  exper- 
iment in  the  foothills  near  the  college. 
Early  protection  of  the  forage  and  a 
rotation  of  stock  on  pastures  used  are 
factors  in  the  management  systems.  A 
comparison  with  range  given  no  pro- 
tection is  made  in  this  test. 


How  to  Tan  a  Hide. 

In  response  to  many  requests  from 
farmers  for  explicit  and  dependable  di- 
rections for  tanning  sole,  harness,  or 
belting  leather,  the  Bureau  of  Chem- 
istry of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  prepared  a  leaflet 
containing  information  for  the  treat- 
ment of  a  single  cow,  steer,  or  bull  hide 
from  the  time  it  is  taken  from  the  ani- 
mal until  it  is  finished  ready  for  one 
of  these  purposes.  The  equipment  and 
methods  nave  been  modified  from  those 
that  are  in  use  where  large  numbers  of 
hides  are  handled,  but  when  the  work 
is  done  with  care  as  to  materials  and 
time  for  the  various  stages  a  good  qual- 
ity of  leather  may  be  produced  from 
good,  sound  hides. 

This  leaflet  on  making  leather  on  a 
small  scale  may  be  obtained  free  by  ad- 
dressing the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  Uni- 
ted States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Rye  Good  Pasture  Crop. 

On  two  ten-acre  pastures  of  rye  used 
consecutively,  Ralph  Kimble  of  Elbert 
county,  Colo.,  pastured  twenty  head  of 
Htock  for  145  days  last  year.    It  re- 
tired 200  acres  of  native  sod  to  carry 

<ame  herd  over  a  similar  period. 
This  practice  of  planting  fall  rye  in 
pring  for  pasture  purposes  on  non- 
at*d  lands  has  been  quite  success- 
illy  practiced  by  a  number  of  eastern 


Colorado  farmers.  A  report  comes  from 
G.  W.  Deming  of  Elbert  county,  who 
used  Petgus  rye  on  seven  acres  of  new- 
yly  broken  sod  in  one  corner  of  a  450- 
acre  prairie  pasture.  Sixty-five  head  of 
cattle  were  pastured  on  this  tract,  the 
stock  grazing  over  the  rye  every  morn- 
ing during  the  summer  and  fall.  The 
season  was  very  dry  and  when  a  field 
inspection  was  made  in  September  the 
roots  appeared  as  though  dead.  How- 
ever, fall  rains  brought  the  rye  out 
again  and  it  went  into  the  winter  with 
a  fairly  good  stand.  Furthendata  will 
be  taken  on  this  pasture  during  the 
present  season. 

The  practice  is  to  pasture  heavily 
enough  during  the  summer  and  fall  to 
keep  the  rye  from  jointing;  pasture 
again  early  the  following  spring,  after 
which  the  stock  can  be  taken  off  if  a 
crop  of  grain  is  desired. 


Seed  treatment  for  potatoes  will  both 
increase  the  yield  and  improve  the 
quality  of  the  potatoes. 


Homesteaders  Organize. 

Homesteaders  of  Wyoming  recently 
organized  and  chartered  the  Wyoming 
Homesteadjers'  Protective  Association 
and  from  its  charter  membership  of 
about  twenty  it  has  increased  in  two 
months  to  a  membership  of  nearly  two 
hundred.  The  object  and  purpose  of  the 
association  as  set  forth  in  the  charter 
is  to  promote  scientific  farming,  en- 
courage education,  advance  civic  pride, 
assist  progress,  and  establish  good  fel- 
lowship among  its  members;  to  en- 
courage homesteaders  to  fence  and 
beautify  their  homes,  foster  stockrais- 
ing,  arouse  interest  in  forage  crops, 
stimulate  interest  in  the  construction  of 
highways,  and  generally  to  improve  the 
social  life  of  the  homesteader;  to  pro- 
mote irrigation  and  encourage  farm 
loan  legislation,  and  in  general  to  help, 
aid,  and  assist  its  membei's,  and  sup- 
port any  movement  for  the  advance- 
ment of  rural  life  in  the  state. 

One  of  the  minor  matters  which  it  is 


taking  up  is  to  oppose  the  continuance 
of  the  500-foot  stock  trails  without  giv- 
ing consideration  to  the  local  conditions. 
It  is  pointed  out  that  in  many  sections 
the  maintenance  of  these  trails  is  in- 
consistent with  present-day  conditions. 


Accredited  Herds  Increase. 

More  than  two  million  cattle  are  now 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Federal 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  the  tu- 
berculosis work  being  carried  on  in  co- 
operation with  the  states.  During  the 
month  of  February  200,334  cattle  were 
tested.  The  total  number  of  fully  ac- 
credited herds  in  the  United  States  is 
292,716.  Three  herds  involving  four- 
teen animals  were  tested  in  Colorado  in 
February.  There  is  still  but  one  fully 
accredited  herd  in  the  state,  but  seve»- 
teen  herds  are  under  supervision  and 
thirty-six  herds  are  on  the  waiting  list. 
The  Federal  inspector  in  charge  is  W. 
E.  Howe,  and  the  state  official  is 
Charles  G.  Lamb,  State  Veterinarian. 


A  Gas  Well  to  Light,  Cook 
and  Iron  for  You 


For  Lighting 


For  Cooking 


For  Ironing 


FROM  that  simple  out-of-the-way 
tank  you  see  pictured  in  the  back 
yard  comes  the  most  remarkable  servant 
you  can  employ — carbide  gas;  the  won- 
der gas  of  the  age.  An  artificial,  non- 
poisonous  gas. 

Produces  wherever  you  want  it — in  your 
home,  outbuildings  and  barn — a  clear, 
flickerless  light  so  mellow,  radiant  and 
restful  as  to  rival  sunlight.  No  constant 
replacement  of  chimneys  or  bulbs.  You 
don't  even  use  matches  in  lighting! 
With  this  light  one  user  increased  egg 
laying  from  10  to  100  eggs  a  day.  That 
plants  grow  under  carbide  light  has  been 
conclusively  established  by  Cornell  Uni- 
versity. 

Makes  Cooking  Easy — 

the  Kitchen  Cool 

To  the  kitchen  it  brings  you  the  hottest 
cooking  flame.  Clean  and  orderless— you 
can  draw  a  white  cloth  across  the  bot- 
tom of  a  pan  after  usage  and  not  soil  it. 
Boils,  broils  or  fries  the  meal  in  one-third 
the  time.  When  carbide  gas  is  used  no 
coal,  wood  and  ash  carrying.  Your  wife 
can  work  in  shade  tree  coolness  on  the 
hottest  day.  No  fussing,  prim- 
ing or  adjusting  —  fuel  at  the 
fingers'  touch.  Quickly  heats 
water  for  dish  washing,  shav- 
ing and  bathing.  Gives  you  an 
even,  sustained  heat  for  ironing 
— a  time  saver.  All  these  won- 
derful city  conveniences  from 
that  simple,  out-of-the-way 
tank— THE  COLT  LIGHT- 
ING and  COOKING  PLANT. 


PAY  IN 
A  YEAR 


NO 
MONEY 
DOWN 


Simplest  and  Most  Economical 
Automatic  System 

Don't  put  money  into  any  system  until 
you  have  thoroughly  investigated  the 
COLT.  See  how  simple  it  works.  Just 
run  water  into  the  water  chambers  and 
pour  carbide  (a  gas-fi!led  compound)  into 
the  hopper  of  the  COLT.  The  machine 
does  all  the  rest — mixes  the  carbide  auto- 
matically with  water,  releasing  this  mar- 
velous gas.  No  expensive  parts  to 
replace  in  a  short  time — mainten- 
ance practically  nothing.  Nothing  to 
adjust.  The  only  attention  required  is 
some  carbide  and  water  once  in  a  while. 
Gas  is  generated  when  you  need  it,  and 
only  as  you  need  it.  No  waste. 

From  Factory  to  Farm 

Sold  direct  to  you  by  COLT  solicitors — 
no  distributors  or  dealers  to  take  a  profit. 
This  applies  everywhere,  from  coast  to 
coast,  from  Canada  to  the  Gulf.  Alight- 
ing and  cooking  plant  tested  and  proven 
by  many  years  of  service,  and  sold  by  a 
responsible  concern  doing  business  with 
the  farmer  for  a  generation. 

Send  Postal  Card  Today 
for  Full  Story 

More  than  341,000  farmers 
own  carbide  gas  systems — you 
should  hear  them  praise  it.  No 
more  wick  trimming,  lamp  fill- 
ing and  cleaning;  no  more 
stuffy,  stifling  kitchens  and  bur- 
dens— gas  on  tap.  Get  the  full 
COLT  story — send  a  postal  to- 
day, now. 


J.  B.  COLT  COMPANY 

39  East  42nd  St.,  New  York       8th  and  Brannan,  San  Francisco 


For  Water  Heating 


Oldest  and  largest  manufac- 
turers of  Carbide  Lighting-and- 
Cooking  Plants  in  the  World 


ESTABLISHED  1891 
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CTDERCaOUW)  LDttS     AERIAL  LINES 


BUILDINGS 


SWITCHBOARDS  TELEPHONES 


Breaking 
Construction  Records 

Since  1 920,  faced  with  the  greatest  demand  for  service  in 
telephone  history,  the  Bell  Systerft  has  surpassed  all  previous 
records  for  the  installation  of  new  telephone  equipment.  In 
the  last  two  years  more  than  1,000,000  additional  stations 
have  been  added  to  the  system  by  construction.  This  is  equal 
to  the  entire  number  of  telephones  in  Great  Britain. 

In  1921  alone,  450,000  new  poles  were  placed — enough 
to  make  a  telephone  line  from  New  York  to  Hong  Kong. 
The  aerial  wire  put  into  service  in  the  same  year,  835,000 
miles  in  all,  is  enough  to  string  60  wires  on  such  a  telephone  line. 

1 ,875,000  miles  of  wire,  enclosed  in  1 ,500  miles  of  cable, 
were  added  to  underground  and  submarine  lines  in  1921. 
New  underground  duct  totaling  1 1 ,000,000  feet  was  con- 
structed, this  representing  approximately  300  miles  of  subway. 
69  new  central  office  buildings  and  important  additions  were 
completed  or  in  progress,  and  new  switchboards  with  a 
capacity  of  many  thousands  of  connections  were  installed. 

This  equipment  added  to  the  Bell  System,  great  though  it  is 
in  volume  and  value,  represents  but  a  small  part  of  the  vast 
property  which  enables  the  telephone  on  your  desk  to  give 
the  service  to  which  you  are  accustomed.  And  to  meet  the 
increasing  demands  for  new  service,  the  work  of  construction 
goes  on. 

"  Bell  System " 
^  American'Telephone  and  Telegraph  CGmpKBS 

And  Associated  Companies 

One  Policy,  One  System,  Universal  Service,  and  all  directed 
toward  .Better  Service 

STERN  CANADA 

Land  of  Prosperity  IX 

offers  to  home  seekers  opportunities  that  cannot 
be  secured  elsewhere.  The  thousands  of  fanners 
from  the  United  States  who  have  accepted  Can- 
ada's generous  offer  to  settle  on  FREE  homesteads 
or  buy  farm  land  in  her  provinces  have  been  well 
repaid  by  bountiful  crops.  There  is  still  avail- 
able on  easy  terms 

Fertile  Land  at  $15  to  $30  an  Acre 

—land  similar  to  that  which  through  many  years 
has  yielded  from  20  to  45  bushels  of  wheat 
to  the  acre— oats,  barley  and  flax  also  in  great 
abundance,  while  raisins  horses,  cattle,  aneep 
and  hugS48  equally  profitable.  Hundreds  of  farm- 
ers in  western  Canada  have  raised  crops  in  a 
single  season  worth  more  than  the  whole  cost  of 
their  land.  With  such  success  comes  prosperity, 
independence,  good  homes  and  all  the  comforts 
and  conveniences  which  make  life  worth  living. 

Farm  Gardens*  Poultry,  Dairying 

are  sources  of  income  second  only  to  grain 
growing  and  stock  raising.  Attractive  cli- 
mate, good  neighbors,  churches,  schools, 
good  markets,  railroad  facitities,  rural  tele- 
phone, etc. 

For  illustrated  literature,  map*,  description  of  farm 
opportunities  in  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan 
Alberta  and  British  Columbia,  reduced 
railway  rites,  etc,  write 

K.  HADDELAND, 

Park  Hotel,  104  Central  Avenue. 
Treat  Fal.H,  Mont. 


Authorised  Ajsnt,  Dapt.  or  Imm'trslton 
and  Colonization,  Dominion  of  Canada 


Lightning  Conductors 


W.  C.  Turner, 


it  U.  8.  Qovfirnmnnt  Indorses, 
■ranted  protection.  Ornaments 
if  v  and  barns.  Our  circuit  syg- 

838  MA  It!  POM  A, 

DKWKR,  COLO. 


Lb  Raisers  Wanted 


We  want  a  Local  Representative  in 
every  locality  to  take  subscriptions 
m  Farm  Life.  Profitable  work  for  a  little  of  your  time.   For  sample 
and  foil  particulars  write  WESTERN  FARM  LIFE,  Denver,  Colorado. 


Take  Care  of  Farm  Implements. 

EDGAR  W.  COOL.EY. 

Lack  of  care  of  farm  machinery  is 
one  of  the  greatest  sources  of  loss  on 
American  farms.  Every  year  the  farm- 
ers of  the  United  States  spend  millions 
of  dollars  for  implements  and,  as  a  rule, 
these  implements  last  only  about  half 
as  long  as  they  should  because  they  are 
not  kept  under  cover  when  not  in  use. 

When  implements  are  given  rough 
usage  by  operators  and  are  left  out- 
doors, exposed  to  all  kinds  of  weather, 
they  can  not  be  expected  to  do  good 
work  for  more  than  five  years.  The  life 
of  thousands  of  machines  is  cut  in  two 
by  neglect. 

It  is  just  as  important  to  save  farm 
machinery  as  it  is  to  save  the  crops 
after  we  grow  them.  Often  we  almost 
work  our  heads  off  to  get  a  hay  crop 
under  cover  when  a  sudden  storm 
threatens.  Yet  many  of  us  allow  our 
farm  implements  to  stay  out  in  all  kinds 
of  weather. 

Poor  care  of  machines  means  waste 
of  labor,  waste  of  money,  and  waste  of 
crops.  We  cannot  do  good  work  with 
implements  that  are  in  poor  condition. 

Before  putting  any  machine  in  the 
shed  after  it  has  been  in  use  it  is  always 
best  to  apply  a  coating  of  grease  to  all 
polished  parts.  This  will  prevent  rust. 
If  the  moldboard  is  kept  bright,  better 
work  will  be  done  by  the  plow  and  the 
energy  of  both  man  and  horse  will  be 
conserved. 

A  good  operator  is  quick  to  detect 
either  by  sight  or  by  sound  when  any 
part  of  a  machine  needs  attention.  If 
the  machine  is  not  working  smoothly 
in  all  its  parts,  the  cause  of  the  trouble 
should  be  immediately  ascertained  and 
remedied.  A  loose  nut  promptly  tight- 
ened will  not  only  save  valuable  time, 
but  will  prolong  the  usefulness  of  the 
implement. 

AH  bearings  should  be  kept  oiled.  In 
spite  of  care,  bearings  sometimes  be- 
come hot.  This  trouble  can  be  remedied 
by  mixing  graphite  with  the  oil. 

A  little  paint  will  do  much  to  pre- 
serve both  wood  and  metal.  It  also  im- 
proves the  appearance  of  a  machine. 

We  should  carefully  go  over  every 
machine  before  it  is  needed  in  the  field 
for  the  purpose  of  detecting  every  loose 
or  missing  nut  or  bolt,  every  worn  or 
broken  part.  A  list  of  all  needed  re- 
pairs should  be  made  and  these  should 
be  secured  and  put  in  place. 

These  things  should  not  be  put  off 
until  the  implements  are  needed. 


Electricity  From  Wind. 

We  have  used  electricity  from  a  gen- 
ex*ator  operated  by  wind  power  for 
nearly  three  years.  It  is  geared  to  a 
14-foot  mill  which  has  been  pumping 
water  from  a  240-foot  well  into  a  reser- 
voir for  twenty  years.  The  battery  is  a 
180-ampere-hour  and  stores  current 
enough  /or  two  weeks'  use  for  light, 
washing  and  power  to  run  a  churn  and 
cream  separator.  We  also  grind  all  the 
rye  flour,  graham  and  cornmeal  that 
three  families  use,  and  our  generator  is 
only  two-thirds  the  capacity  of  the  kind 
now  made  and  sold  by  the  company. 
The  cost  is  about  the  same  as  the  gas 
engine  plants.  There  is  no  operating 
expense,  except  wear  on  battery.  The 
battery  is  guaranteed  for  five  years. 
Seven  days  is  the  longest  period  with- 
out Wind  since  we  installed  ours.  With 
a  14-foot  mill  on  the  plains,  by  using 
two  sets  of  batteries,  enough  current 
will  be  supplied  to  light,  wash,  iron, 
churn,  separate,  grind,  and  do  the  cook- 
ing for  an  average  family. — H.  B. 
Sprague,  Phillips  county,  Colo. 

Kerosene  for  Squeaky  Brakes. 

Chronic  squeaking  in  the  braking  sys- 
tem is  generally  due  to  dirt  that  has 
been  imbedded  in  the  lining  and  is 
pressed  against  the  drum  when  the 
brake  is  operated.  Usually  this  dirt 
may  be  washed  out  with  kerosene,  but 
if  it  is  so  firmly  intrenched  that  it  re- 
fuses to  come  out  with  this  treatment 
a  little  rosin  mixed  with  castor  oil  and 
applied  to  the  bands  will  cure  the 
trouble. 


Saving  Cracked  Windshield. 

A  crack  in  a  windshield  may  be  pre- 
vented from  getting  worse  by  drilling 
a  hole  at  each  end  of  the  break  with  an 
ordinary  twist  drill.  It  will  be  neces- 
sary to  keep  the  drill  wet  with  turpen- 
tine while  drilling,  and  it  is  a  good  plan 
to  hold  a  block  of  wood  behind  the  glass 
to  give  support. 


Two  birds  to  the  aero  appears  to  be 
the  estimate  for  the  United  States,  and 
the  service  of  each  bird  worth  10  cents 
*  day  to  the  country. 


Every  car  owner  needs  the 
SEE  MORE  Trouble  Lamp!  It 
plugs  in  dash  light  of  your  car, 
with  10  feet  of  cord,  and  hook  to 
hang  it  wherever  needed.  Invalua- 
ble when  changing  tires  or  look- 
ing for  engine  trouble  at  night. 

100  Uses  on  the  Road 
and  Around  the  Farm 

Use  it  in  a  pinch  as  headlight 
or  tail  light.  Run  your  car  in  barn 
or  wherever  chores  await  you  at 
night— have  all  the  light  you 
need.  Handiest  auto  accessory 
ever  made.  Strongly  built,  good 
reflectors,  complete  with  10  feet 
of  cord  and  handle.  Mailed  to  you 
complete  on  receipt  of  $2.75. 
Send  today. 

DAVIS  RADIO 
SIGNAL  CO. 

1773  Highland  Ave., 
Hollywood,  Cal. 


America's 
Pioneer 
Drg  Medietas* 


Book  on 

Dog 
Diseases 

And  How  to  Feed 

MAILCD  FREE  TO  ANY  ADDRESS 
BY  THE  AUTHOR 

H.  Clay  Glover  Co.,  Inc. 

129  W.  24th  Street      New  York 


CDRAY  c^pfff 
Jr."*  POTATOES 


For  blioto.dttlrovina  buat.fleat  and  leetltt,  spray  wit*  a 
Red  Jacket  or  Yellow  jacket  Traction  Sprayer  ot 

THE  OSPRAYMO  LINE 

Strong  constant  pressure  drives  fine  spray  mixture 
homo  to  every  part  of  foliage— above  and  below. 
Spray  potatoes,  beans,  vegetables— 2,  4  or  6  rows  at 
once.    Don't  buy  any 


sprayer  until  you  know 
the  OSPRAYMO  Line. 
Power  rigs,  barrel, 
bucket,  knapsack  and 
band  sprayers.  Beshlp- 
plng  warehouse  at  Den- 
ver. Write  direct  to- 
day for  catalog  to 
Field  Force  Pump  Co. 
Dept.  p 
Elmira,  N.  Y. 


_     GET  FULL  VALUE  FOR 

Your  furS 

WHILE    PRICES    ARE    DOWN  have 

tliem  tanned  and  made  up  into  rugs, 

robes,  coats,  scarfs,  muffs  and  other 

useful  tilings  for  the  home  or  family. 

Prices   always   reasonable.  Furs  and 

skins  accepted  in  payment  for  work. 
Write  for  free  price  list  to 

HARRY  AMANN, 

FURRIER  TANNER  TAXIDERMIST 
92iB  14th  St.,  Denver,  Colorado 

Established  in  1910. 


Windmill  Prices  Reduced M 


Write  today  forFroo  Cata- 
log find  reduced  prices  on 
'  nill 


CUKklE  Windmills,  Feed 
iizr.  i  en, etc.  Uig  Bargains 
In  all  styles 
and  sixes  wo 
Dannufticturo. 


GALVANIZED  STEEl 
WINDMILL  »28. 
C  URRIE 
SWEEP  FEED     WINDMILL  CO, 
GRINDER    7th  &  Holliday, 
•  22.  Topaka,  Kanaaa. 


MORE  MONEY  voiin  GRAlfl 


Stop  Fire.  Rut.  Mould  or  Weatber 
Lostea.  Hold  for  toy  price*.  MIDWMT 
MKT  At.  OH  AIM  BIN.  strong,  portable, 
and  KABY  to  erect.   No  special  tools, 
ha...  .11  pwor  sialn.  mai*.  you  mora  rooa.r. 
KikIiI  Wyw  prlo.  Bow.  rralaht  prpgalrf. 
r  rj grrr  toad  iwjm  toxfer .  focpaoto.,  folder 
WnKX.  and  low  prlo.  olf.r. 
.  -    MIOWIST  sfl>L  PRODUCTS  CO. 
o.i  Am.rtc.n  Oanfc  Bid.. City.  Ma. 


SEED  CORN 

POIt  SALE — Highest  nun'lty  regis- 
tered Minnesota  No.  HI.  Official  germ- 
ination tent  98%.  While  It  lasts,  13 
per  hundred. 

ni.AKEJI.AND  FARMS, 
On  Colo.  Springs  Tlrt..      Littleton,  Colo. 
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Southwest  Stock  Show  at  Lamar  Scores  Success 

CROWDS  ENTHUSE  OVER  NUMBER  AND  QUALITY  OF  ANIMALS  SHOWN 


THERE  always  has  to  be  a  first  time  in  any  en- 
terprise. Farmers  around  Lamar  and  the  busi- 
ness men  of  the  town  sensed  in  a  general  way 
that  this  community  had  made  some  progress  in  get- 
ting into  dairy  farming  and  had  developed  an  interest 
in  better  stock  of  all  kinds,  but  it  took  a  livestock 
show  such  as  was  staged  there  April  14  and  15  to  vis- 
ualize just  what  had  been  accomplished.  The  Ar- 
kansas valley  of  Colorado  has  a  lot  of  live-wire 
hustlers,  both  among,  the  breeders  and  farmers  and 
ir.  the  towns.  This  was  evidenced  as  this  new  show 
gradually  took  form  and  passed  through  the  stages 
of  preparation  and  final  completion. 

<    Unfavorable  Weather  Opening  Day. 

It  takes  difficulties  to  show  the  material  of  which 
men  are  made.  The  men  who  backed  this  show  are 
evidently  men  of  vision,  for  they  did  not  name  this 
new  event,  the  Lamar  Livestock  show,  but  the  South- 
west Stock  Show.  Following  the  heavy  snow  and 
wind  storm  of  the  forepart  of  the  week  came  an  all- 
night  rain  preceding  the  opening  day  of  the  show. 
"It  hasn't  rained  here  like  this  for  six  months,"  said 
one  of  the  officials,  "and  much  as  we  appreciate  rain 
it  did  seem  most  untimely  to  have  it  pick  our  show 
date."  Nothing  daunted,  however,  everybody  got 
busy  and  overcame  the  mud  as  best  they  could.  Early 
in  the  morning  of  the  opening  day  soft-handed  busi- 
ness men  of  Lamar  were  on  the  show  grounds,  in 
old  clothes  and  rubber  boots,  working  at  putting  up 
tents,  draining  off  water,  and  scattering  cinders, 
which  had  been  hauled  by  the  big  trucks  of  the  milk 
condensery.  There  is  nothing  more  dampening  to 
enthusiasm  than  mud  and  rain  on  the  opening  day 
of  a  show  or  fair,  but  it  took  more  than  mud  to  put 
any  crimp  in  the  energy  of  the  officials  in  charge 
of  this  stock  show.  By  noon  the  results  of  the  stren- 
uous work  began  to  appear  and  by  Saturday,  the  real 
show  day,  no  one  would  have  thought  things  could 
have  looked  so  discouraging  Friday  morning. 

Lamar  Community  a  Dairy  Center. 

Dairying  and  dairy  cattle  constituted  the  big  in- 
terest of  the  show.  This  section  is  rapidly  becoming 
a  Holstein  center.  More  than  seventy  animals  rep- 
resenting ten  exhibitors  were  entered.  A  number 
of  exhibitors  had  but  one  animal  each.  L.  Wirt 
Markham  with  eighteen  animals  had  the  largest  ex- 
hibit. The  Green  Mountain  Dairy,  with  twelve  grade 
cows  of  unusual  merit  and  productive  capacity,  came 
next  in  point  of  numbers.  Model  Dairy  Farm  of 
Holly  had  shipped  up  eight  animals,  all  of  them  in 
good  condition  and  well  fitted  for  showing  to  the 
best  advantage.  This  is  one  of  the  good  herds  of  the 
valley.  The  American  Beet  Sugar  Company's  Center 
Farm  herd  showed  seven  animals,  including  a  mature 
bull  of  exceptional  quality  and  breeding  type. 

As  the  animals  were  being  placed  in  their  respect- 
ive stalls  it  was  an  interesting  sight  to  watch  young 
men  in  leather  "chaps"  and  cowboy  hats  wrestling 
dairy  animals  into  their  proper,  places.  It  shows 
how  the  attitude  of  the  old-time  cow  man  has  changed 
toward  the  dairy  business.  The  conversation  about 
the  dairy  cow  tent  was  of  records,  production  tests, 
and  methods  of  feeding  for  profitable  milk  produc- 
tion.   Eight  Jerseys  were  shown  by  five  exhibitors. 


Pearl   Mooie   Douglas  2d,   shown  at  Southwest  Stock  Show  by 
Harry  Heath  of  Lamar.   Second  In  aged  cow  class.  High  cow 
of  state  In  cow  testing  association*  for  past  two  months. 


By  George  C.  Wheeler. 

At  one  end  of  the  dairy  cow  tent  was  the  exhibit 
of  Max  Grandy,  cow  tester  for  the  Arkansas  Valley 
Cow  Testing  association.  This  consisted  of  charts, 
sample  rations  for  milk  cows,  records  of  the  asso- 
ciation cows,  and  an  exhibit  showing  in  a  most  strik- 
ing manner  how  important  it  is  to  have  individual 
production  records  on  cows  to  know  the  profit  they 
are  making.  At  one  end  of  this  exhibit  was  tied  the 
purebred  cow  from  the  American  Beet  Sugar  com- 
pany farm  having  the  best  record  for  1921  among 
the  purebred  cows  of  the  testing  association,  and  at 
the  other  end  a  grade  cow  from  the  herd  of  Harry 
Heath  of  Lamar,  with  the  year's  record  for  grades. 
A  purebred  cow,  Pearl  Mooie  Douglas  from  the 
Heath  herd  has  held  the  state  record  in  the  cow  test- 
ing associations  for  the  months  of  February .  and 
March.  Her  production  for  March  was  2,157  pounds 
of  milk  and  90.5  pounds  of  butterfat,  and  the  profit 
over  cost  of  feed  $33.10.  On  another  page  of  this  is- 
sue is  a  full  report  of  this  association  for  March. 

The  dairy  interest  of  this  community  centers 
largely  around  the  cow  testing  association.  Through 
Mr.  Grandy 's  untiring  efforts  the  feed  costs  for  last 
year  were  cut  to  exactly  half  of  what  they  were  for 
1919-20.  The  fourth  annual  report  of  this  associa- 
tion shows  that  the  profit  over  cost  of  feed  has  been 
greater  in  the  year  just  passed  than  for  any  previous 
year.  F.  L.  Reynolds  was  superintendent  of  the 
dairy  section  of  the  show  and  to  his  untiring  efforts 
and  the  energy  shown  by  Hays  Williams  of  the  beef 
cattle  section,  Clof  Simpson  of  the  hogs,  C.  B.  Ray, 
horses,  and  Roy  Cooper,  with  the  good  work  done  by 
Allyn  Cole,  secretary,  and  by  citizens  of  the  town 
and  country  around  must  be  given  credit  for  the 
splendid  success  of  the  event. 

Raffled  Off  Holstein  Calf. 

Raffling  of  a  Holstein  calf  sired  by  Colorado  Rag 
Apple  Korndyke,  herd  bull  of  the  Sugar  Company's 
Center  farm,  was  a  feature  of  the  show.  This  calf 
had  a  pedigree  tracing  eight  times  to  Pontiac  Korn- 
dyke. Ladies  of  the  town  were  selling  the  tickets  on 
this  calf.  The  proceeds  were  to  go  to  helping  pay 
the  expenses  of  the  show: 

The  beef  cattle  show  was  very  light.  Three  Short- 
horn bulls  were  shown  and  several  Hereford  bulls. 
Some  fat  cattle  also  were  shown.  Prizes  of  $70  were 
offered  on  these  classes. 

An  exceptionally  good  showing  was  made  in  the 
horse  division.  The  largest  number  were  shown  by 
B.  T.  McClave,  all  registered  Percherons.  David  K. 
Wymer  of  Lamar  had  four  grade  mares  of  excellent 
draft  type;  George  McWirt  of  Wiley  showed  a  good 
draft  team;  Wm.  Turpin  of  Lamar  had  a  team  of 
gray  geldings  that  would  attract  attention  any- 
where. George  Deiterly  also  had  a  good  team  of  bay 
geldings.  It  made  a  most  impressive  ring  when  the 
six  draft  teams  were  out  for  the  judge  to  place  the 
awards.  There  was  a  ring  of  six  stallions  also.  Only 
a  few  mules  were  shown  and  a  few  light  horses  and 
ponies. 

Interest  in  Hogs  Strong. 

The  reviving  interest  in  hogs  was  shown  by  the 
strength  of  the  hog  show.  Hogs  go  well  with  dairy- 
ing, so  it  is  to  be  expected  that  pork  production  will 
develop  in  a  dairy  section  and  that  better  bred  hogs 
will  be  used.  Duroc  Jerseys  were  perhaps  most 
prominent,  ^although  Poland  Chinas  were  a  close  sec- 
ond. Even  the  Spotted  Polands  were  represented 
with  some  good  individuals.  John  M.  C.  Patterson 
and  Sam  Porterfield  were  the  exhibitors  of  this  breed. 
Among  the  Poland  China  exhibitors  were  D.  C.  Poole 
of  Lamar,  W.  D.  Clark  of  Lamar,  Alfred  Jones,  Hart- 
man;  Z.  M.  Pinkham,  Hartman,  and  Clof  Simpson, 
Lamar. 

Duroc  Jerseys  were  shown  by  B.  E.  Sterret  of 
Bristol;  R.  L.  Stinnet,  McClave,  and  A.  F.  Ogden  of 
Graft,  Baca  county,  who  had  just  received  two  bred 
gilts  from  a  sale  in  .Oklahoma  City  and  held  them  in 
Lamar  for  the  stock  show.  A  boy,  D.  L.  Tobey  from 
the  La  Junta  high  school,  had  two  gilts.  He  is  taking 
the  agricultural  vocational  work  provided  for  in  the 
Smith-Hughes  act  and  growing  out  these  pigs  as  his 
home  project.  A  bunch  of  fat  hogs  were  shown  by 
J.  A.  La  Rose.  There  were  six  in  the  lot  and  they 
were  exhibited  with  the  self-feeder  used  in  the  home 
feed  lots.   This  provided  compartments  for  corn  at 


Avoca  Lodge  King  Johanna,  shown  by  Model  Dairy  Farm,  Holly. 
First  in  class  and  grand  champion.   This  bull  stood  first  in 
class  at  1922  Kansas  National  Livestock  show,  Wichita. 

one  end  and  shorts  and  tankage  at  the  other,  with 
a  hayrack  for  alfalfa  between.  Mr.  La  Rose  pur- 
chased eighty-four  of  these  Duroc  Jersey  shoats 
when  they  weighed  52  pounds  a  piece.  The  six  shown 
weighed  243  pounds  April  14,  having  made  a  total 
gain  of  190  pounds  in  110  days,  an  average  daily 
gain  to  the  hog  of  1.72  pounds.  He  estimates  that 
the  whole  lot  averaged  better  than  225  pounds. 

Town  Turns  Out  to  Show. 

Unusual  interest  was  taken  in  this  show  by  the 
town  folks.  The  tents  and  barns  were  brightly 
lighted  and  during  the  evening  the  space  was  crowd- 
ed in  all  divisions.  Friday  evening  a  stock  judg- 
ing contest  among  high  school  teams  was  con- 
ducted. The  boys  judged  rings  of  dairy  cattle, 
beef  cattle,  hogs  and  horses.  Five  individuals 
constituted  a  team.  They  were  given  fifteen  minutes 
to  make  their  placings  and  gave  oral  reasons  on 
each  class  later  in  the  evening  to  H.  L.  Lascelles  of 
the  State  Dairy  Commissioner's  office.  Rocky  Ford 
was  high  team  with  1,422  points  of  a  possible  2,000, 
winning  the  trophy  cup  put  up  by  the -show  associa- 
tion; Las  Animas  was  second,  with  1,381  points,  and 
Lamar  third,  with  1,236.  The  high  man  was  Donald 
Crowe  of  Las  Animas,  with  325  points  of  a  possible 
400,  winning  the  cup  offered  by  Ed  Applegate  of 
Lamar,  and  Hugh  Smith  of  Rocky  Ford,  second.  The 
Rocky  Ford  high  school  had  a  team  at  the  state  con- 
test in  Fort  Collins  the  same  day  and  won  there  also. 

Fitch  Judges  Dairy  Cattle. 

The  prize  list  totaled  more  than  $700,  of  which 
$455  was  on  dairy  cattle.  Dairy  cattle  awards  were 
made  by  Prof.  J.  B.  Fitch  of  the  Kansas  State  Agri- 
cultural college,  a  widely  known  authority  on  dairy- 
ing. The  interest  in  this  branch  of  livestock  was 
evidenced  by  the  ci'owds  surrounding  the  ring  while 
Professor  Fitch  was  tieing  the  ribbons.  First  place 
in  aged  bulls  went  to  the  American  Beet  Sugar  com- 
pany's Center  Farm.  In  the  two-year-old  class  Model 
Dairy  farm  of  Holly  won  on  Avoca  Lodge  King  Jo- 
hanna, winner  of  first  in  class  at  the  1922  Kansas 
National  Livestock  show  in  Wichita.  This  bull  also 
was  later  made  grand  champion.  Turpin  and  De 
Witt  won  first  in  the  yearling  class  and  Model  Dairy 
farm  in  the  calf  class. 

Only  two  registered  cows  were  shown,  first  going 
to  Model  Farm  on  Pioneer  Oaks  Korndyke  Mantell, 
and  second  to  the  Harry  Heath  cow,  Pearl  Mooie 
Douglass  2d.  The  Model  Dairy  Farm  cow  also  was 
grand  champion  female.  On  three-year-old  cows 
Model  Dairy  Farm  won  first  and  L.  Wirt  Markham 
second.  Center  Farm  took  the  blue  in  two-year-olds 
and  Markham  second.  Model  Dairy  Farm  won  both 
first  and  second  on  yearling  heifers  and  first  in  calf 
class. 

The  outstanding  grade  herd  was  that  of  the  Green 
Mountain  Dairy,  owned  by  Hays  Williams  of  Lamar. 
This  herd  took  first  in  both  aged  cow  and  three- 
year-old  classes.  Turpin  and  DeWitt  won  the  blue 
in  yearlings  and  Coy  Barnard  in  heifer  calf  class. 
Championship  on  grade  females  went  to  Green  Moun- 
tain Dairy. 

In  purebred  breeder's  herd,  Model  Dairy  Farm 
stood  first  and  Center  Farm  sec-  (Turn  to  Page  12) 
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In  Abnormal  Years  Potatoes  Need  "Irrigating  Up" 

DRY-SEASON  EXPERIENCES  IN  GETTING  STANDS  IN  GREELEY  DISTRICT 


w  N  years  of  normal  winter  precipita- 
I  tion  there  is  sufficient  moisture  in 
*  the  soil  to  germinate  potato  seed  pro- 
ducing strong,  sturdy  plants,  and  as  a 
rule,  insure  good  growth  until  about  the 
blooming  stage. 

It  sometimes  becomes  necessary,  how- 
ever, owing  to  insufficient  winter  pre- 
cipitation, followed  by  hot  spring 
weather  and  drying  winds,  to  "irrigate 
up"  the  crop.  The  term  "irrigating  up," 
when  applied  to  potatoes,  may  be  de- 
fined as  the  application  of  water  to  a 
moisture-deficient  soil,  after  planting, 
for  the  particular  purpose  of  supplying 
moisture  to  facilitate  germination  and 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  plant  un- 
til the  normal  period  of  irrigation. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  article  to 
discuss  the  growing  of  potatoes  under 
irrigation  in  normal  seasons,  but  to 
treat  of  the  methods  that  may  be  em- 
ployed by  the  grower  in  his  endeavor  to 
cope  with  adverse  conditions  as  they 
may  occur  during  a  dry  season.  Mucli 
can  be  learned  from  observing  both  the 
failures  and  the  successful  achievements 
of  growers,  and  from  experimental"  re- 
sults, during  a  dry  season,  that  may  be 
of  value  in  meeting  similar  seasonal 
conditions. 

"Irrigate  Up"  in  Dry  Seasons. 

According  to  the  reports  of  the  Colo- 
rado Agricultural  college,  the  normal 
precipitation  during  the  growing 
months  of  the  year  is  about  two-thirds 
of  that  for  the  entire  year,  months  of 
the  heaviest  rainfall  being  April,  May, 
June,  July  and  August.  The  rainfall  in 
the  Greeley  distinct  for  these  months  in 
1918  was  9.83  inches.  In  1920  it  was 
9.53  inches.  In  1921  is  was  10.58  inches, 
but  for  these  same  months'in  1919  only 
3. 14  inches. 

In  some  fields  where  80  to  90  per  cent 
of  a  stand  was  obtained  in  1919,  the 
yields  ranged  from  one  hundred  and 
forty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  sacks  to 
the  acre.  In  other  fields  where  40  to  50 
per  cent  of  a  stand  was  estimated,  the 
yields  were  only  forty  to  fifty  sacks  to 
the  acre.  Many  fields  were  abandoned 
early  in  the  season  because  of  poor 
germination. 

Irrigating  Before  Planting. 

"Vhen  planting  potatoes  the  grower 
ib  k,  jnerally  laboring  under  the  opinion 
that  there  will  be  sufficient  moisture  to 
meet  the  crop  requirements  until  the 
normal  period  for  irrigation.  For  this 
reason  irrigation  usually  will  be  delayed 
until  after  planting.  If  it  is  found  that 
the  ground  does  not  contain  sufficient 
moisture  at  the  time  the  seed  bed  is 
being  prepared  to  insure  good  germina- 
tion, it  should  be  irrigated  before  plant- 
ing. Irrigation  before  planting  insures 
a  more  even  distribution  of  water  and 
leaves  the  soil  in  a  finer  physical  con- 
dition, if  properly  handled,  than  ground 
irrigated  after  planting,  which  fre- 
quently breaks  up  cloddy.  As  soon  after 
irrigating  as  the  soil  becomes  suffi- 
ciently dry  to  allow  cultivation,  the 
ground  should  be  carefully  worked  to 
conserve  the  moisture. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  quantity 
of  moisture  available  for  the  crop  can- 
not be  determined  early  in  the  season, 
it  is  not  likely  that  the  land  will  be  ir- 
rigated before  planting.  If  the  soil  be- 
comes dry  soon  after  planting,  and  it  is 
evident  that  "irrigating  up"  will  be 
necessary  to  insure  germination,  it 
should  not  be  delayed  for  it  will  be 
found  that  the  young  sprouts  may  be 
quickly  injured  in  hot,  dry  soil.  The 
first  indication  of  such  injury  is  mani- 
fested in  wilting  sprouts  with  yellow- 
ish-brown tips. 

When  seed  of  liberal  size  has  been 
used  and  planting  has  been  sufficiently 
deep,  Ktrong,  sturdy  sprouts  will  de- 
velop and  maintain  their  vigor  for  some 
time,  even  though  the  soil  be  deficient 
in  moisture,  and  will  respond  quickly 
when  "irrigating  up."  If  small  seed 
has  been  used,  however,  or  if  the  plant- 
ing has  been  shallow,  much  of  the  seed 
will  dry  out,  rot  or  produce  weak  plants, 
ftven  though  the,  proper  quantity  of  wa- 
ter has  been  applied. 

Method  of  Irrigating  Important. 

Tho  method  of  irrigating  up  after 
anting    is  very  important,  and  the 
er  must  exercise  the  greatest  of 
if  an  even  stand  is  to  be  obtained, 
•  potato  or  seed  piece  when  plant- 
■ 'I  will  xprout  without  soil  moisture, 


W.  C.  Edmundson, 

Superintendent  Colorado  Potato  Experiment  Station. 


but  roots  will  not  form  unless  this 
moisture  reaches  the  seed  piece. 

Many  of  the  failures  to  get  a  good 
stand  after  "irrigating  up,"  even  though 
sufficient  moisture  is  held  in  the  soil, 
can  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the 
moisture  never  reached  a  sufficient 
height  in  the  row  to  be  available  to  the 
young  sprouts.  The  deep  furrow  which 
is  used  for  later  irrigation  to  supply 
water  to  the  deep-feeding  roots  and  to 
keep  from  saturating  the  ground  around 
the  tubers  usually  will  be  found  to  be 
too  deep  for  conveying  water  when 
"irrigating  up."  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  wide,  shallow  f urrow  is  used  little  dif- , 
ficulty  will  be  experienced  in  supplying 
water  which  will  be  available  to  the 
young  shoots. 


When  cultivation  has  followed  imme- 
diately after  planting,  with  the  shovels 
on  the  cultivator  set  to  carry  the  soil 
toward  the  row,  a  wide,  shallow  furrow 
is  made,  which  often  will  be  found  bet- 
ter than  the  deep  furrow  for  irrigating 
up,  especially  for  the  short  rows.  The 
depth  of  the  furrow  used  will  depend 
entirely  upon  the  length  of  the  rows 
and  the  slope  of  the  land,  for  if  the  land 
is  almost  level  a  larger  head  of  water 
will  be  necessary  to  carry  the  stream 
through  to  the  end  of  the  row.  With  a 
shallow  furrow  a  smaller  head'of  water 
must  be  employed  and  the  flow  contin- 
ued a  greater  length  of  time. 

It  is  the  custom  of  many  growers  to 
run  water  in  every  other  row,  but  it  is 
believed  that  better  results  can  be  ob- 


Good  seed  Important  factor  In  getting  stand.   In  this  field  seven  rows  on  right  from  field-selected 
seed.    Results  of  one  year's  work  in  selecting  seed  potatoes. 


Club  Boy  Makes  Good  Profit 

PRODUCES  PIGS  CAPABLE  OF  WINNING  AT 
BIG  STOCK  SHOWS. 

Dora  Cate  Crabtree. 


A PROFIT  of  $1,355  for  the  year  1921 
was  made  by  Alfred  Stronk,  a 
13-year-old  member  of  the  Swine 
Club  of  Twin  Falls  county,  Idaho.  This 
recond  places  him  first  among  club  mem- 
bers in  dollars  and  cents  profit  in  one 
of  the  foremost  counties  in  club  work 
in  the  United  States. 

Alfred  purchased  Pathfinder's  Queen 
Third,  a  purebred  Duroc  sow,  from  W. 
H.  Rambo,  November  15,  1920.  He  gave 
$200  cash  and  his  personal  note  for 
$175  due  November  15,  1921.  At  that 
time  the  sow  was  a  junior  gilt  and  bred 
to  Orion  Joe.  Royal  blood  flowed  in  her 
veins,  Great  Pathfinder  being  her  sire 
and  Mabel  Colonel  her  dam. 

She  received  the  best  of  care  at  the 
hands  of  her  young  owner.  She  was 
fed  on  ground  barley,  a  small  amount  of 
corn,  together  with  plenty  of  good  pas- 
ture. On  March  5,  1921,  she  fairowed 
twelve  pigs,  four  sows  and  eight  boars. 
One  of  the  sows  died  the  next  day,  but 
she  raised  the  other  eleven. 

Fed  Pigs  in  Creep. 

When  the  pigs  were  a  few  days  old 
a  feeding  trough  was  fixed  for  the  little 
ones,  where  the  sow  could  not  get  to  it. 
Here  the  litter  received  a  little  ground 
barley,  some  skim  milk,  and  mineral 
foods.  They  had  access  to  good  clover 
and  alfalfa  pasture. 

On  May  7  weights  of  three  sows  and 
three  boars  were  taken.  The  boars 
weighed  47,  38  and  41  pounds,  respect- 
ively; the  sows,  45,  47  and  45  pounds. 
On  September  1  the  same  three  boars 
weighed  166,  164  and  174  pounds,  and 
the  sows  200,  196  and  200.  The  gnin 
in  the  fifteen  weeks  between  the  two 
weighings  ran  uniformly  for  the  boars 
125,  126  and  127  pounds,  and  for  the 
sows  151,  153  and  155  pounds. 

The  dam,  three  gilts  and  five  boars 
wore  taken  to  the  county  fair  on  Sep- 
tember 13  where  they  won  $170  in  cash. 
This  included  all  the  first  places  in  the 


classes  in  which  they  were  entered 
against  the  bi-eeders  of  southern  Idaho, 
and  the  firsts  and  seconds  in  the  club 
department.  , 

Prize  Winners  at  Fairs. 

To  the  state  fair  the  eight  pigs  were 
taken.  In  club  work  they  took  two 
firsts,  one  second,  and  two  thirds, 
amounting  to  $45  in  money.  In  open 
competition  they  received  two  thirds, 
two  fourths,  one  seventh  and  one  eighth, 
•bringing  in  money  $68. 

The  dam  and  eight  prize  winning  pigs 
at  the  previous  fairs  were  exhibited  at 
the  Western  Royal  Livestock  show  in 
Spokane,  Wash.,  on  October  22,  in  com- 
petition with  the  breeders  of  the  United 
States  and  the  club  boys  of  the  North- 
west. Hfci'e  they  won  $110  in  cash 
prizes.  From  here  they  were  taken  to 
the  Pacific  International  Livestock  show 
at  Portland,  Ore.  Here  they  won  all 
the  top  places  in  club  work  and  the  dam 
took  fifth  place  in  open  competition. 
The  prize  offerings  here  were  small  and 
his  total  winnings  were  only  $37.  For 
the  four  fairs  his  total  prize  money 
was  $437. 

Keeps  Sows  for  Breeding. 

Alfred  has  sold  the  eight  boars,  but 
is  keeping  the  three  gilts  and  Path- 
finder's Queen  Third.  The  cost  of  feed- 
ing and  caring  for  the  sow  and  litter 
for  the  year  was  $155.  After  placing  a 
fair  value  on  the  stock  he  is  keeping 
and  deducting  all  expenses  his  account 
shows  a  profit  of  $1,355. 

This  young  Duroc  breeder  is  well 
pleased  with  the  work  and  is  already 
making  his  plans  for  a  still  more  suc- 
cessful year  in  the  swine  club  in  1922. 
Queen,  bred  back  to  Orion  Joe,  far- 
rowed March  5  with  eleven  more  pigs 
to  her  credit.  Two  of  the  gilts  were 
bred  to  the  junior  champion  boar  ut  the 
Idaho  State  fair  and  the  Western  Royal 
to  farrow  later  in  the  spring. 


tained  in  "irrigating  up"  by  running 
the  water  in  every  row,  which  insures 
a  more  even  distribution  of  moisture. 
The  length  of  time  the  water  has  to 
run  will  depend  upon  the  length  of  the 
rows,  the  porosity  of  the  soil,  and  the 
head  of  water  used.  The  flow  should 
not  be  stopped,  however,  until  the  soil 
in  the  row  around  the  seed  piece  has 
become  sufficiently  moist.  Care  must 
be  taken,  however,  not  to  flood  land 
that  is  poorly  drained. 

Use  Good  Seed. 

The  importance  of  using  good,  seed 
properly  planted  cannot  be  over-estima- 
ted as  a  factor  in  getting  adequate 
stands.  Many  growers  attributed  their 
irregular  stands  in  1919  to  shallow 
planting  and  the  use  of  small-sized  seed 
pieces.  The  seed  piece  should  be  of 
sufficient  size  to  support  the  young 
plant  until  it  can  absorb  its  nourish- 
ment from  the  soil.  In  dry  soil  the 
young  rootlets  are  sl«w  to  form  and  the 
tender  plants  must  depend  upon  the 
seed  piece  for  a  greater  length  of  time 
than  where  the  soil  contains  sufficient 
moisture  to  facilitate  root  growth. 
Whole  seed  does  not  dry  out  or  rot  as 
readily  as  cut  seed,  and  if  used  will  give 
the  plant  a  better  chance  to  become  es- 
tablished in  the  soil.  The  importance 
of  good  seed,  liberally  used  and  prop- 
erly planted,  cannot  be  over-emphasized. 

Conserving  Soil  Moisture. 

In  oi'der  to  conserve  soil  moisture  and 
increase  the  water-holding  capacity  of 
the  soil,  the  ground  for  a  potato  crop 
should  have  been  carefully  and  thor- 
oughly prepared.  On  land  where  there 
is  no  danger  of  soil  erosion  during  the 
winter  it  is  generally  advisable  to  plow 
in  the  fall,  leaving  the  surface  rough. 
This  will  help  hold  the  snow  and  facili- 
tate percolation  of  water  into  the  sub- 
soil. The  upturned  soil  also  will  be 
broken  up  by  freezing  and  thawing, 
thus  improving  its  physical  •  condition. 
A  good  pi-actice  in  the  preparation  of 
alfalfa  land  for  a  potato  crop  is  to 
crown  the  land  in  the  fall.  Crowning 
consists  of  plowing  three  to  four  inches 
deep.  This  is  done  to  destroy  the  al- 
falfa crowns  and  if  done  thoughly  very 
few  plants  will  survive  to  cause  trouble 
during  the  ensuing  year.  In  the  early 
spring  the  land  should  be  cross-plowed 
to  a  depth  of  eight  to  ten  inchest  Spring 
plowing  should  be  followed  by  harrow- 
ing every  half  day  to  break  up  the  soil, 
prevent  the  formation  of  clods,  and 
conserve  soil  moisture.  Afte"r  the  land 
has  been  plowed  and  harrowed  it  should 
be  worked  down  and  thoroughly  pulver- 
ized with  a  disk  harrow. 

When  land  has  been  pi'epared  some 
time  before  planning  it  is  advisable  to 
harrow -at  frequent  intervals  in  order 
to  maintain  a  surface  mulch  which  will 
break  the  capillary  attraction  and  corf- 
serve  moisture.  Just  before  planting 
the  land  should  be  floated  to  reduce  all 
ridges  or  high  spots  and  fill  in  the  low 
places  that  may  occur  through  the  field. 
Careful  leveling  will  greatly  facilitate 
"irrigating  up"  and  subsequent  irriga- 
tions, for  it  is  almost  impossible  to  ob- 
tain an  even  distribution  of  water  where 
the  land  is  not  properly  leveled. 

Where  alfalfa  land  is  crowned  in  the 
fall  and  fall  irrigation  can  be  success- 
fully" carried  on  it  is  recommended,  as 
it  will  facilitate  crowning.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  if  the  land  is  dry.  Where 
water  is  applied  in  the  fall  it  has  more 
time  to  penetrate  into  the  soil  and  con- 
sequently goes  to  a  greater  depth. 


Potato  Acreage  Increased. 

At  least  4,000  more  acres  will  be 
planted  to  potatoes  in  Colorado  this 
year  than  last,  according  to  April  1 
estimates  of  the  Federal-State  crop  re- 
porting service.  This  is  a  4  per  cent 
increase  over  last  year,  and  would  mean 
a  planting  of  110,000  acres  this  year 
as  compared  to  last  year's  planting  of 
106,000  acres.  If  the  same  ratio  of  in-> 
crease  holds  in  both  irrigated  and  non- 
irrigated  sections  there  will  be  85,000 
acres  planted  on  irrigated  land  and  25,- 
000  on  non-irrigated  lands. 


Temper  your  enthusiasm  and  you 
have  what  the  world  calls  earnestness. 
Earnestness  is  the  exercise  of  all  good 
faculties.  There  is  no  substitute  for 
this  thoroughgoing,  tremendously  im- 
portant word — earnestness. — Van  Am- 
burgb. 
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Intermountain  Livestock  Show  Makes  New  Record 

ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  DEMONSTRATES  IMPROVED  BREEDING  AND  FEEDING 


NEARLY  four  thousand  head  of  live- 
stock of  the  various  classes  were 
shown  at  the  Fifth  Annual  Inter- 
Mountain  Stock  Show  held  at  the  stock 
yards  of  North  Salt  Lake,  April  3  to 
April  6,  inclusive.  This  big  show  which 
was  held  under  the  direction  of  the  live- 
stock committee  of  the  Salt  Lake  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  scored  another  real 
success  and  has  established  itself  as  one 
of  the  big  shows  of  the  mountain  states. 
Dr.  R.  N.  Mead,  manager  of  the  show, 
and  Joe  H.  Mandersfield,  superintendent 
of  the  Union  Stock  Yards,  deserve  a 
large  share  of  credit  for  the  satisfac- 
tory manner  in  which  the  exhibition  was 
conducted. 

It  was  originally  planned  five  years 
ago  to  make  this  purely  an  educational 
stock  show  and  so  there  are  no  entrance 
fees  and  no  admission  charge. 

The  fat  and  feeder  cattle,  hogs  and 
lambs  exhibited  this  year  showed  im- 
provement in  both  breeding  and  feeding 
over  previous  shows,  which  fulfills  the 
purpose  of  the  show.  The  quality  of 
Holstein,  Jersey  and  Guernsey  dairy 
cattle  also  was  indeed  a  pleasant  sur- 
prise to  everybody. 

Great  Show  of  Herefords. 

Hereford  exhibits  were  exceptionally 
strong.  Grand  championship  honors  on 
bull  went  to  H.  Ganderault  &  Sons  of 
Brady,  Neb.  Their  2,200-pound  grand 
champion  is  an  example  of  good  blood 
and  shows  the  result  of  wise  and  sys- 
tematic breeding.  This  herd  was  es- 
tablished ten  years  ago., 

The  grand  championship  on  females 
went  to  J.  H.  Crozier  &  Sons  of  Wells, 
Nev.,  on  an  outstanding  Hei-eford  cow 
of  good  blood  lines. 

Winterton  Brothers  of  Charleston, 
Utah,  took  a  number  of  firsts  and  sec- 
onds on  the  young  bulls  and  heifers  they 
exhibited.  These  men  have  induced  their 
neighbors  to  get  into  Herefords  and  this 
district  is  becoming  known  as  the  Here- 
fordshire of  Utah.  Some  good  sales 
were  made  at  the  show  by  the  Winter- 
tons. 

Shorthorn  honors  were  divided  be- 
tween Uncle  John  Seeley's  sons  from 
Mount  Pleasant,  Utah,  with  their  Mount 
Dell  Shorthorns,  and  the  Varin  Ranch 


Walter  Olin, 

Agricultural  Commissioner,  D.  &  R.  G.  W.  Railroad. 


of  Victor,  Idaho.  Seeleys  took  a  whole 
bevy  of  ribbons,  including  the  ones  for 
grand  champion  bull  and  grand  cham- 
pion female.  The  Varlin  Ranch  won  the 
senior  championship  on  bulls  with  their 
white  herd  bull. 

Strong  Breeding  Hog  Show. 

In  Duroc  Jersey  hog  classes  the  Rich- 
ards Livestock  company  of  Virginia, 
Idaho,  took  both  herd  and  group  prizes. 
Earl  G.  Lloyd,  Murray,  Utah,  took 
many  individual  first  and  second  prizes 
in  the  Duroc  Jersey  classes. 

In  Berkshire  classes  the  Ashlane 
Farms  of  Pleasant  Grove,  Utah,  made 
some  remarkable  winnings. 

In  the  Poland  China  classes  it  was 
"nip  and  tuck"  between  Edward  Erick- 
son  of  Venice,  in  Sevier  Valley,  Utah, 
and  A.  W.  Pulley  &  Sons,  of  American 
Fork,  for  individual  honors.  Both  are 
doing  mighty  good  work  and  merif  and 
should  have  support  and  encourage- 
ment. No  one  seeking  good  Poland 
China  blood  need  go  outside  of  Utah  to 
get  it.   These  men  can  supply  it. 

Fat  Stock  Makes  Record. 

The  record  sale  of  fat  stock  was  made 
for  all  fat  stock  shows  in  Utah,  Wednes- 
day, April  5.  In  less  than  three  hours, 
twenty-five  carloads  of  cattle,  thirty- 
one  carloads  of  hogs,  and  five  carloads 
of  fat  Iambs  were  sold.  All  of  these 
brought  prices  above  that  prevailing  in> 
any  other  livestock  market  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  for  that  day.  In  the  two 
days  of,  auction  and  private  sales  more 
than  $3,000,000  worth  of  livestock 
changed  hands. 

A  fine  1,380-pound  steer,  shown  by 
Clayton  &  Murnan  of  Eaton,  Colo.,  that 
had  won  grand  championship  honors — 
a  solid  red  Shorthorn — sold  for  19% 
cents  a  pound.  The  grand  champion 
carload  of  fat  steers,  shown  by  S.  D. 
Ralston,  Cozad,  Neb.,  brought  $11.70 
a  hundred.  No  carloads  of  steers  sold 
for  less  than  $7.10  a  hundred. 

The  prices  fat  lambs  brought  were 


astonishingly  good.  Buyers  were  pres- 
ent from  Los  Angeles,  Ogden,  Salt  Lake 
and  other  points,  and  they  each  wanted 
the  few  carloads  offered.  A  fine  lot  of 
Hampshires  bred  and  shown  by  Austin 
Brothers  of  Salt  Lake,  that  had  won 
grand  championship  honors,  were  cap- 
tured by  Wilson  &  Company  for  the 
Los  Angeles  market,  but  this  firm  had 
to  pay  $16  a  hundred  to  get  them.  All 
lambs  sold  from  $13.75  to  $15.50  a  hun- 
dred. 

In  the  fat  hog  classes  the  bidding 
was  keen.  The  most  spirited  competi- 
tion developed  when  the  grand  cham- 
pion carload  of  smooth,  well  finished 
Poland  Chinas,  shown  by  Ed  Todenhoft 
of  North  Platte,  Neb.,  were  up.  Cudahy 
Packing  Company  of  Salt  Lake  got  the 
load  for  $12  a  hundred.  This  same 
Nc*th  Platte  breeder  had  a  prize-win- 
ning load  of  Duroc  Jerseys  and  also  a 
load  of  Hampshires,  each  winning  first 
in  its  classes.  One  sold  for  $11.60  and 
the  other  for  $11.50  a  hundred. 

Tracy  Colom  and  Ernest  McClellan 
each  had  three  loads  of  hogs  from 
Wayne  county,  Utah.  Mr.  Colom  had 
over  his  pen:  "Hauled  for  ninety  mile3 
over  well-nigh  impassable  roads  to  rail- 
road station."  These  hogs  brought 
from  $11.25  to  $11.50  a  hundred.  All 
the  carloads  of  hogs  brought  from  $11 
to  $12  a  hundred. 

Fat  Wether  by  Airplane. 

A  nice  fat  wether  arrived  at  the  show 
by  airplane,  sent  by  the  Commercial 
kClub  of  Elko,  Nev.  The  plane  covered 
the  distance  between  the  two  cities  in 
two  hours,  appi'oximately  260  miles. 
This  wethev  sold  in  the  ring  for  $12.25 
a  hundred. 

This  show  was  up-to-date  in  every 
respect;  it  even  had  its  Mutt  and  Jeff. 
These  were  two  six-year-old  grade 
steers.  Mutt  was  a  tall,  somewhat 
leggy  1,780-pound  roan.  Jeff  was  a 
short,  thick-legged  810-pound  deep  red 
steer.  He  evidently  was  stunted  in 
calfhood  and  never  got  over  it.  Prizes 


were  offered  for  the  person  who  could 
guess  the  weight  of  each.  Mike  Far- 
rington  of  Wilson  &  Company  of  Los 
Angeles  guessed  almost  the  exact 
weight  of  each,  while  thousands  of  men, 
women  and  children  registered  esti- 
mates. 

The  exhibit  of  pigs  and  lambs  fed 
and  fitted  by  members  of  boys'  and 
girls'  clubs  were  interesting  features  in 
the  auction  sales.  These  animals 
brought  good  prices,  for  everyone  felt 
that  this  worK  should  be  encouraged. 
Getting  farm  youths  interested  in  the 
farm  livestock,  through  ownership,  is 
one  sure  way  of  awakening  an  interest 
in  the  farm  itself. 

Banquet  to  Visiting  Stockmen. 

Secretary  J.  H.  Rayburn  and  the  live- 
stock committee  of  the  Salt  Lake  Com- 
mercial Club,  gave  a  stockmen's  night 
at  the  clubroom  during  the  show.  Visit- 
ing stockmen  and  exhibitors  met  Salt 
Lake  business  men,  ate  dinner  together 
and  got  acquainted. 

Addresses  were  made  by  Governor 
Mabey  of  Utah,  President  Schramm  of 
the  club,  W.  W.  Armstrong  of  the  Cop- 
per National  Bank,  Dr.  R.  N,  Mead,  Da- 
vid A.  Smith,  chairman  livestock  com- 
mittee of  the  club;  J.  H.  Manderfield 
and  M.  R.  Murphy,  general  manager  of 
Cudahy  Packing  Company,  with  head- 
quarters at  Omaha. 

Banker  Armstrong  made  a  strong  ap- 
peal for  the  organization  of  stockmen 
for  the  betterment  of  their  own  inter- 
ests. Mr.  Murphy  urged  stockmen  and 
farmers  to  grow  more  hogs.  He  de- 
clared climatic  conditions  are  ideal  for 
the  hog  industry  in  the  most  of  this  in- 
termountain country.  Yet  he  declared 
that  the  most  of  the  hogs  for  their  Salt 
Lake  plant  have  to  be  procured  in  the 
plains  states  east  of  the  Rockies.  Ev- 
erybody had  a  good  time  and  were  given 
food  for  thought  as  well  as  bodily  nour- 
ishment. 

Both  Dr.  Mead  and  Superintendent  J. 
H.  Manderfield  of  the  Salt  Lake  Stock 
Yards  affirmed  that  the  fifth  inter- 
mountain livestock  show  was  the  larg- 
est exhibition  of  its  kind  ever  held  in 
the  state.  Already  plans  are  under  way 
for  a  bigger  and  a  better  one  in  1923. 


Market  Outlook  for  Farm  and  Ranch  Products 


FARM  PRICES  SHOWING  MOST  SPEED  IN  RETURN  TO  NORMAL  CONDITIONS 


ALTHOUGH  farm  prices  led  the  tum- 
ble down  hill  when  deflation  start- 
^  ed,  they  are  showing  most  speed 
on  the  return.  They  were  so  much  be- 
low other  groups  when  the  turning 
point  was  reached,  however,  that,  with 
few  exceptions,  they  are  still  in  the 
rear. 

According  to  tne  index  numbers  of 
wholesole  prices  for  March,  issued  by 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  farm 
products  in  that  month  were  slightly 
higher  than  in  March,  1921,  while  all 
other  groups  of  commodities  were  lower 
this  year  than  they  were  a  year  ago. 
This  advantage  to  the  farmer  is  partly 
offset  by  a  decline  of  8  per  cent  in  prices 
in  the  "foods"  group,  which  includes 
many  farm  products  such  as  butter, 
eggs,  potatoes  and  apples,  which  are 
sold  to  the  consumer  without  an  inter- 
vening process  of  manufacture.  The 
biggest  declines  in  other  groups  oc- 
curred in  fuel  and  lighting,  metals  and 
metal  products,  and  house  furnishing 
goods.  The  following  table  gives  the 
actual  index  numbers,  using  the  1913 
level  as  100: 

Mar.    Mar.  Feb. 
1922.     1921.  1922. 

Farm  products    128      125  126 

Food,  etc....,   138      150  138 

Cloths  and  clothing        182      192  183 

Fuel  and  lighting   183      207  183 

Metals  and  metal  prod- 
ucts   114      139  115 

Euilding  materials   202      208  202 

Chemicals  and  drugs....  159  171  159 
House  furnishing  poods  213      275  213 

Miscellaneous    153      167  150 

All  commodities    152      162  151 

Compared  with  February,  1922, 
March  prices  were  slightly  higher,  while 
the  foods  group  was  unchanged.  Most 
of  the  others  showed  little  or  no  change 
and  the  general  average  for  all  com- 
modities was  only  .6  per  cent  higher 
than  in  February. 
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There  is  still  a  marked  lack  of  ad- 
justment among  the  group  index  num- 
bers. On  the  one  hand  are  metals  and 
metal  products,  14  per  cent,  and  farm 
products,  28  per  cent  higher  than  in 
1913,  and  on  the  other  hand  are  house 
furnishing  goods  113  per  cent,  and 
building  materials  102  per  cent  higher 
than  in  the  last  pre-war  year.  Such  a 
lack  of  balance  is  an  obstacle  to  busi- 
ness progress  and  a  lot  of  it  must  be 
eliminated  before  real  prosperity  will 
arrive. 

Rental  for  Money  Reduced. 

A  significant  event  in  the  commercial 
world  last  week  was  the  evidence  of 
lower  rates  for  money.  Treasury  cer- 
tificates in  the  amount  of  $150,000,000 
were  issued  bearing  only  SV2  per  cent 
interest.  In  spite  of  the  low  rate  more 
than  twice  the  amount  issued  was  sub- 
scribed Cor.  This  is  the  lowest  rate 
since  September,  1917,  and  compares 
with  6  per  cent  on  an  issue  late  in  1920 
when  money  was  tightest. 

There  are  other  signs' that  borrowers 
are  to  have  easier  times.  Country  banks 
in  some  sections  are  reported  to  be  try- 
ing to  place  their  surplus  funds  instead 
of  being  themselves  borrowers  from  the 
banks  in  large  cities.  Apparently  local 
debts  are  being  liquidated.  The  demand 
for  money  to  finance  spring  operations 
in  both  city  and  country  has  caused  no 
strain  and  War  Finance  Corporation 
offices  in  various  states  report  that  ap- 
plications for  funds  are  falling  off.  The 
East  is  again  developing  an  appetite 
for  good  farm  mortgages  and  the  farm 
loan  market  is  returning.  Industrial 
concerns  which  have  had  to  obtain  new 
funds  from  bonds  are  now  finding  it 


possible  to  sell  new  issues  of  stock,  both 
common  and  preferred. 

Finally,  in  spite  of  the  demand  for 
money  abroad,  the  Bank  of  England  has 
reduced  its  re-discount  rate  to  4  per 
cent. 

With  cheaper  money,  Liberty  bonds 
have  become  more  attractive.  All  issues 
sold  at  new  high  levels  last  week  and 
a  level  above  par  is  expected  for  all  of 
them  before  long.  These  issues  were  at 
their  lowest  point  about  fifteen  months 
ago,  since  which  time  they  have  ad- 
vanced 5  to  16  per  cent. 

Cheap  money  is  one  of  the  signs  of  a 
return  to  business  expansion,  of  pros- 
perity, so  that  these  events  have  an  im- 
portance much  greater  than  the  extent 
to  which  they  reduce  the  cost  of  money 
to  the  individual  borrower. 

Trend  of  Cattle  Supply. 

Since  the  course  of  prices  upon  the 
rank  and  file  of  cattle  depends  more 
upon  the  supply  from  week  to  week 
than  changes  in  the  demand,  the  fol- 
lowing table  which  shows  an  eight-year 
average  of  receipts  by  weeks  at  seven 
leading  markets  is  highly  significant  in 
its  bearing  on  the  future  of  the  market  : 


Week  Re- 
ending —  ceipts. 

April    1   154.000 

April    8   142.000 

April  15   147,500 

April  22   151.000 

April  29   158.000 

May    6   147,000 

May  13   148.000 

May  20   142,000 

May  27   150.000 

June   3   141.000 

June  10   144.000 

June  17   147.000 

June  24   164.000 


"Week  Re- 
ending —  ceipts. 

July    1...-.  152.000 

July    8  144,000 

July  15  149.000 

July  22  179.000 

July  29  182,000 

Aug.    5   183.000 

Aug.  12   176.000 

Aug.  19   192.000 

Aug.  26   216.000 

Sept.    2  237.000 

Sept.    9  224.000 

Sept.  16  249.000 

Sept  23  289.000 

This  table  shows  that  relatively  light 


runs  are  the  usual  oi-der  during  May 
and  June,  but  beginning  about  the  mid- 
dle of  July  the  runs  increase  rapidly, 
reaching  maximum  about  the  middle  of 
October. 

The  actual  supply  of  beef,  however, 
does  not  increase  as  much  as  these  fig- 
ures indicate.  Cattle  arriving  in  late 
summer  and  fall  average  lighter  in 
weight  than  those  arriving  in  the  first 
half  of  the  year.  Also  shipments  of 
stocker  and  feeder  cattle,  which  must 
be  deducted  from  the  total  receipts, 
reach  largest  volume  in  the  fall  months. 

The  market  invariably  becomes  a 
two-sided  affair  during  the  late  sum- 
mer when  grain-fed  cattle  advance  in 
prices  while  grassers,  which  compose 
the  bulk  of  receipts,  are  apt  to  decline. 

The  outlook  for  the  beef  cattle  mar- 
ket during  the  next  sixty  days  shows 
but  little  change.  Light  receipts  were 
offset  for  a  time  by  a  decline  in  the 
appetite  for  beef  due  partly  to  religious 
holidays,  but  this  influence  is  past  and 
a  stronger  undertone  is  manifest.  Ex- 
porters have  filled  some  good  sized  or- 
ders at  Chicago,  which  have  helped  that 
market. 

The  seasonal  scarcity  of  cows  and 
heifers  usually  continues  until  along  in 
June.  Cutters  and  canners  have  been 
selling  well .  except  the  "dairymaids,** 
which  show  evidence  of  disease  and 
probable  condemnation.  These  are  se- 
verely discriminated  against. 

The  veal  market  continues  slumpy 
with  prices  the  lowest  in  more  than  a 
decade.  Receipts  have  been  unusually 
large  for  over  six  weeks,  with  more 
than  the  usual  grist  of  undesirable 
light  "bob"  or  "deacon"  veals  selling  at 
prices  from  $5  per  hundred  pounds 
down.  This  movement  should  begin  to 
subside  within  an-    (Turn  to  Page  12) 
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Stockmens*  Supplies 

at  Department  Store  Prices 


Powder  River 
Hat 

Back  to  1914  Prices 

No.  S4-100 — Our  Feature 
Hat.  The  Powder  River  has 
a  7^i-inch  tapering  crown 
and  a  4-inch  rolled  brim. 
Trimmed  with  a  broad 
band,  and  binding  on  brim 
exactly  as  shown  in  illus- 
tration. Crown  is  silk  lined. 
This  hat  is  a  .beautiful 
beaver  color. 

Price   *5.<mi 


Send  for  Our  Complete  Stockmen's  Catalog 


Moleskin 
Special,  $3.75 


Leather  Trimmed 
Special,  $6.50 


No.  Sl-5053 — Dral>  ^loleKkin  Rid- 
ing Breeches.  Double  seat;  shaped 
laced  bottoms;  tunnel  belt  loops; 
built-ln-knee  space;  stitched  eye- 
lets; two  hip  pock-ts.  dnps  button- 
ing the  legs;  two  side  u>)>  pockets, 
and  a  watch  pocket.  Splendidly 
tailored. 

Special   $3.75 


No.  81-G«1— Men's  Corduroy  Trous- 
ers. Made  of  good  quality  narrow 
wale  Corduroy,  welt  seams,  two  side 
pockets  reinforced  with  leather  flap, 
with  button,  2  hip  pockets  with 
leather  flap  and  patent  clasp,  2 
watch  pockets  with  leather  flap  with 
patent  ciasp,  cuff  bottoms,  tunnel 
loops,  extra  well  tailored. 
Special   sti.r.a 


Non-Irrigated  Land  Pastures. 

The  need  of  better  meadows  and  pas- 
tures for  non-irrigated  land  is  ex- 
pressed by  Roy  M.  Mullen,  a  Boulder 
county  farmer,  in  a  letter  to  Western 
Farm  Life.  He  puts  up  the  problem  to 
E.  R.  Parsons,  our  expert  on  farming 
practices  for  regions  of  limited  rainfall. 
"Corn,  cane,  Sudan,  and  all  of  the  root 
crops  do  well  here,  but  have  you  had 
any  experience  with  the  perennial 
grasses  for  meadow  and  pasture,"  says 
Mr.  Mullen.  "We  have  fair  native  grass 
— black  and  white  grammas — for  late 
pasture,  but  do  you  think  that  some  of 
the  tame  grasses  would  help  us  any? 
Also,  what  varieties  for  hay  and  what 
cultural  methods  are  best  in  starting 
such  grasses  as  meadow  fescue,  bromus, 
tall  meadow  oat  grass,  orchard  grass, 
and  Johnson  grass  ?  Also  the  types  of 
soils,  or  rather,  the  grasses  best  adapt- 
ed to  the  different  types  of  soil  and  at 
different  altitudes  on  non-irrigated  land. 
We  have  a  sandy  loam  of  great  depth 
and  are  about  6,500  feet  above  sea 
level." 

It  is  difficult  and  probably  impossible 
to  find  any  grass  that  can  be  used  for  a 
permanent  pasture  better  than  our  na- 
tive varieties,"  says  Mr.  Parsons  in  dis- 
cussing the  question  raised.  "Evolution 
teaches  that  in-order  to  survive  a  plant 
must  adapt  itself  to  conditions.  Our 
native  grasses  have  done  this  by  grow- 
ing shorter  and  smaller  than  the  eastern 
varieties  in  order  to  meet  the  deficien- 
cies in  moisture.  Therefore,  any  more 
luxuriant  grass  introduced  from  a  coun- 
try of  greater  precipitation  must  nat- 
urally adapt  itself  in  the  same  manner 
or  perish.  Thus  we  find  that  permanent 
natural  pastures  any  better  than  the 
native  grasses  cannot  very  well  be  cre- 
ated, but  with  the  help  of  cultural  meth- 
ods, we  can  establish  temporary  artifi- 
cial  pastures  which  will  last  for  a  while 
until  the  effects  of  the  plowing  and 
other  cultural  methods  have  worn  out. 

"The  most  permanent  of  these  pas- 
tures is  alfalfa,  buj;  the  stand  must  be 
well  established  before  pasturing,  and 
it  should  not  be  grazed  until  late  in  the 
season.  Brome  grass  makes  a  fine  pas- 
ture in  some  places  and  may  last  for 
years,  but  does  not  do  well  everywhere. 
It  is  worth  trying.  Sweet  clover  makes 
a  good  pasture  for  about  two  years. 
Fall  rye  may  be  planted  in  the  spring 
for  summer  pasture,  and  also  in  August 
for  late  pasture,  and  may  sometimes  be 
kept  going  for  two  or  three  years,  if 
the  seasons  are  not  too  dry.  When  us- 
ing any  of  these  crops  for  pasture  pur- 
poses, it  must  be  remembered  that  they 
should  not  be  eaten  off  too  close.  Some 
growth  must  be  allowed  between  times 
and  the  stock  should  be  removed  in  wet 
weather,  or  the  surface  will  pack  as 
hard  as  a  rock,  which  destroys  the 
plants." 


Farmers'  Service  Bureau 

Questions  regarding  any  branch  of  farming, 
livestock  production,  animal  diseases,  legal  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  Uie  farm,  cheerfully  and  prompt- 
ly answered  by  letter  and  through  the  magazine. 
Address  Service  Bureau,  WKSTERN  FARM  LIFE, 
Denver,  Colo. 


Cannot  Force  Money  Back. 

Can  I  force  a  brokerage  firm  to  take 
back  200  shares  of  stock  in  a  concern 
which  I  purchased  from  them,  and  re- 
fund  my  money? — A.  V.  D.  Z.,  "Weld  coun- 
ty, Colo. 

You  cannot  force  your  money  back, 
unless  there  is  fraud  in  the  case.  You 
might  send  the  stock  in  Efnd  we  would 
try  to  see  what  it  could  be  sold  for, 
either  to  the  company  or  to  an  outsider. 
But  you  cannot  demand  your  money 
back  as  a  matter  of  right. — Hamlet  J. 
Barry,  Equitable  Bldg.,  Denver. 


If  in  need  of  advice,  ask  Western 
Farm  Life  Service  Bureau. 


Can  File  an  Enlargement. 

If  A  owns  a  ditch,  can  B  file  an  en- 
largement and  can  A  charge  for  clearing 
the  right  of  way  through  timber  where 
the  right  of  way  is  only  cleared  for  the 
present  ditch? — C.  F.  S.,  Jackson  county, 
Colo.  7 

B  can  file  an  enlargement,  but  he  will 
have  to  pay  all  costs  of  whatsoever 
kind  due  to  filing  upon  and  making  of 
the  enlargement. — A.  Lincoln  Fellows, 
Senior  Irrigation  Engineer. 


Liable  for  Whole  Debt. 

A  takes  a  mortgage  from  B  on  some 
oats  and  allows  him  more  on  the  oats 
than  can  be  realized  from  them  at  the 
present  time.  Can  A  force  B  to  make  up 
the  difference  if  he  sells  the  oats  on  fore- 
closure? Can  B  force  A  to  take  the  oats 
on  the  face  value  of  the  note? — B.  B.,  Rio 
Bianco  county,  Colo. 

B  -is  liable  for  the  deficiency.  He  can- 
not force  A  to  take  the  oats  at  the  face 
value  of  the  note. — Hamlet  J.  Barry, 

Equitable  Bldg.,  Denver. 


Mortgage  Still  Good. 
If  a  man  takes  a  chattel  mortgage  and 

neglects  to  have  it  recorded  until  the 
giver  mortgages  the  same  articles  to  an- 
other party,  does  his  mortgage  hold  as  a 
second  mortgage  if  recorded?  How  long 
is  a  mortgage  good  in  Colorado?— G.  E. 
B.,  Fremont  county,  Colo. 

Yes,  the  mortgage  is  good  as  a  sec- 
ond. A  mortgage  is  always  good  be- 
tween the  original  parties  to  it.  But  if 
it  becomes  the  property  of  another,  the 
right  to  possession  must  be  asserted 
within  thirty  days  of  its  expiration. — 
Hamlet  J.  Barry,  Equitable  Bldg.,  Den- 
ver. 


Horse  May  Have  Azotouria. 
A  young  mare  about  four  years  old 

became  stiff  and  her  eyes  would  draw 
back.  She  eats  and  drinks.  Her  flesh 
seems  hard  and  smooth  like  bone. — Z.  L. 
R.,  Weld  county,  Colo.* 

Your  description  of  the  disease  is  too 
brief  for  a  correct  understanding  of  the 
nature  of  the  disease.  Your  statement 
that  the  mare  became  stiff  and  her  flesh 
almost  as  hard  as  a  bone,  indicates  azo- 
touria. 

Azotouria  is  a  specific  non-infectious 


A  New  Type  of  Header -Thresher 


AN  entirely  new  type  of  threshing  machine  designed  to  operate  in  con- 
nection with  the  ordinary  header,  has  been  placed  on  the  market  by 
one  of  the  leading  manufacturers  of  farm  machinery.  By  placing  this 
thresher  in  the  position  of  the  header  barge  and  having  a  wagon  receive 
the  threshed  grain,  the  grain  is  headed,  threshed  and  cleaned  at  one  oper- 
ation. This  machine,  which  is  shown  in  the  cut,  is  expected  to  meet  the 
conditions  in  the  hard  wheat  sections  of  the  Middle  West.  It  is  pointed 
out  that  when  wheat  is  ripening  unevenly  the  grower  may  start  the 
harvest  with  the  hender  and  hnrgc  putting  the  grain  into  stacks  to  be 
threshed  later,  and  at  any  time  when  conditions  for  threshing  are  right  the 
thresher  can  take  the  place  of  the  barge  and  the  whole  operation  be  com- 
pleted as  the  grain  is  headed. 

It  is  claimed  that  this  new  header-thresher  can  be  used  as  an  inde- 
pendent thresher  by  the  addition  of  a  straw  carrier  and  grain  threshed 
from  stacks  without  extra  help,  It  also  can  be  used  to  thresh  grain  sor- 
ghums from  the  shock.  The  machine  can  be  drawn  by  horses  or  a  tractor 
and  it  will  handle  the  grain  from  a  twelve  or  fourteen-foot  swath,  accord- 
ing to  the  claims  made.  A  motor  mounted  on  the  front  of  the  separator 
supplies  the  power  for  operation. 
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disease  of  horses  and  is  caused  by  heavy 
feeding  and  lack  of  exercise.  It  is  some- 
times spoken  of  as  "Monday  morning 
disease,"  because  it  is  liable  to  come  on 
Monday  morning,  after  the  horse  has 
rested  over  Sunday,  on  full  feed.  After 
a  period  of  rest  on  full  feed,  the  horse 
is  hitched  for  work;  soon  he  begins  to 
sweat  excessively,  gets  stiff  in  his  hind 
quarters,  and  trembles.  A  little  later,  | 
in  bad  cases,  the  urine  will  become  the 
color  of  black  coffee,  the  eyeballs  ap- 
pear yellow,  the  muscles  over  the  hips 
become  very  hard  and  the  animal  is 
paralyzed  in  his  hind  quarters. 

More  than  ljalf  of  these  cases  are 
fatal.  The  treatment  consists  in  stim- 
ulating the  elimination  of  the  azotized 
products  of  the  kidneys,  skin,  digestive 
tract,  and  lungs.  The  disease  may  be 
easily  prevented  by  reducing  the  ration 
of  concentrates  when  the  horse  is  idle. 
When  a  horse  that  has  been  worked  reg- 
ularly on  full  feed  is  rested  for  even  a 
day,  the  ration  must  be  reduced,  and  it 
will  be  safer  to  turn  him  in  a  yard 
where  he  can  get  some  exercise. — G. 
H.  G. 


Mare  Has  "Moon-Blindness." 

A  flve-year-old  mare  has  developed 
sore  eyes.  For  about  a  month  first  one 
eye  and  then  the  other  waters  until  it 
trickles  down  her  face.  She  holds  the 
eye  shut  nearly  all  the  time.  They  seem 
milky.  Otherwise  she  is  all  right  and  is 
fat.  Her  eyelids  when  raised  are  fiery 
red  on  the  inside.  Is  there  anything  I 
can  do  for  her? — W.  T.  H.,  Sedgwick 
county,  Colo. 

The  horse  apparently  has  either  sim- 
ple ophthalmia,  or  periodic  ophthalmia, 
which  is  commonly  known  as  "moon- 
blindness."  For  the  latter  there  is  no 
remedy  known  to  the  veterinary  profes- 
sion. Periodic  ophthalmia  appears  with 
one  or  both  eyes  inflamed,  and  after  a 
week  or  two  the  symptoms  will  abate, 
only  to  appear  again  later.  This  will 
continue  until  the  horse  is  totally  blind. 

Simple  ophthalmia  is  caused  by  for- 
eign bodies  getting  under  the  lids,  by 
injuries,  etc.  This  would  not  appear  to 
be  a  case  of  infectious  sore  eyes,  nor 
associated  with  infectious  diseases  like 
influenza.  The  fact  that  both  eyes  are 
affected,  and  first  one  and  then  the  other 
inflamed,  makes  it  look  very  suspicious 
of  periodic  ophthalmia.  However,  it 
will  be  well  to  bathe  the  eyes  several 
times  a  day  with  3  per  cent  solution  of 
boracic  acid. — G.  H.  G. 


Will  Wheat  Make  Crop. 

A  thirty-acre  field  of  wheat  sowed 
September  1  sprouted  last  fall,  but  did 
not  come  through  the  ground  until  this 
Spring.  It  is  a  good  stand  and  is  now 
etooling.  The  soil  has  never  wanted  for 
moisture  and  there  is  plenty  of  moisture 
now.  Vill  this  wheat  make  a  crop  if  the 
moisture  conditions  continue  favorable? 
Does  it  hurt  spring  wheat  to  pasture  it? 
> — J.  R.  J.,  Prowers  county,  Colo. 

Since  your  wheat  sprouted  last  fall 
there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not 
come  on  and  make  a  crop,  providing 
conditions  are  favorable  from  now  on. 
There  have  been  some  differences-  of 
opinion  as  to  what  to  expect  of  winter 
wheat  which  does  not  come  up  in  the 
fall,  but  the  fact  that  wheat  sprouts  in 
the  fall  or  early  winter  or  even  before 
freezes  are  over  is  generally  considered 
evidence  that  it  will  joint  and  head  in 
a  normal  manner  the  following  season. 
Under  some  conditions  it  might  not  in- 
jure spring  wheat  to  pasture  it,  but  my 
advice  would  be  to  keep  stock  off  it  if 
you  expect  the  best  results  from  the 
crop.— G.  C.  W. 


War  on  Prairie  Dogs. 

"It  costs  $1  to  feed  him;  one-half  cent 
will  kill  him.   Let's  kill  him." 

This  murderous  slogan  applies  only 
to  prairie  dogs,  so  there  is  no  cause  for 
alarm — except  in  the  prairie  dog  towns 
of  Arapahoe  county,  where  great  havoc 
is  being  wrought  by  poisoned  oats  scat- 
tered around  the  burrows  by  a  busy 
crew  working  under  the  direction  of  S. 
J.  Hanks,  deputy  pest  inspector. 

Mention  was  made  in  these  columns 
some  time  ago  of  the  fact  that  Arap- 
ahoe county  had  decided  on  a  war  of  ex- 
termination against  prairie  dogs.  This 
job  was  selected  as  the  one  big  task  of 
County  Aprent  Tedmon  for  1922.  The 
county  commissioners  declared  they 
would  back  the  county  agent  to  the  limit 
in  any  plan  that  would  prove  effective 
in  ridding  the  county  of  a  pest  that  is 
keeping  thousands  of  acres  of  land  in 
non-productive  condition.  Pest  districts 
were  organized  to  the  number  of  twelve, 
each  an  entire  township  in  extent.  Co-^ 
operating  with  the  county  in  the  work 
is  the  office  of  state  entomologist  at 
Fort  Collins  and  the  U.  S.  Biological 
Survey. 

After  organization  of  the  districts 
the  proper  legal  notices  were  issued  to 
resident  and  non-resident  land  owners. 
All  are  given  opportunity  to  do  their 
own  work,  under    proper  inspection. 


Those  failing  to  comply  have  the  work 
done  for  them  by  the  county,  and 
charged  up  to  the  land,  collectible  in 
cash  or  as  taxes,  at  the  rate  of  10  cents 
an  acre.  In  the  notices  sent  out  dates 
of  final  inspection  are  given.  The  work 
must  be  completed  by  the  time  specified. 

Up  to  May  1,  five  tons  of  poisoned 
oats  had  been  distributed  in  the  twelve 
infested  townships  and  reports  indica- 
ted that  the  harvest  of  death  among  the 
rodents  was  great.  They  are  dying  by 
hundreds,  and  when  the  campaign  is 
finished  it  will  mark  the  finish  of  prairie 
dogs  in  Arapahoe  county.  Co-operation 
with  adjoining  counties  along  the  bor- 
ders is  being  worked  out,  in  the  effort 
to  prevent  reinfestation. 

County  Agent  Tedmon,  who  has  been 
officially  appointed  pest  inspector,  sent 
out  a  preliminary  letter  to  all  landown- 
ers, outlining  the  plan  and  stating  that 
landowners  will  be  expected  to  do  their 
own  work;  that  the  formula  used  is  that 
of  the  U.  S.  Biological  Survey,  and  that 
the  board  of  county  commissioners  has 
set  aside  a  revolving  fund  to  bemused  in 
defraying  expenses  of  distribution  of 
poison  and  inspection. 

"On  our  letter  head,"  states  this  let- 
ter, "is  a  picture  of  a  husky  specimen 
with  a  hungry  look  in  his  eye.  Two 
hundred  like  him  will  eat  as  much  grass 
as  a  cow.  Just  a  few  families  like  him 
will  make  an  awful  hole  in  a  hay,  grain 
or  corn  field.  He  costs  us  thousands  of 
dollars  every  year.  We  don't  like  to 
have  him  around.  Our  motto  for  this 
work  is  'Let's  kill  him.' " 

Judge  Flor  Ashbaugh,  county  attor- 
ney, furnished  the  inspiration  for  the 
campaign  when  he  said:  "If  Mr.  Ted- 
mon is  to  be  the  pied  piper  of  Hamelin 
we  must  all  work  with  him."  So  far 
Arapahoe  county's  pied  piper  has  suc- 
ceeded in  luring  only  the  rodents,  and 
it  isn't  likely  that  he  will  have  to  pipe 
for  the  children,  for  the  farmers  are  all 
turning  in  and  helping  to  rid  the  county 
of  the  prairie  dog  pest. — A.  T.  S. 


More  Wheat  This  Year. 

Colorado  will  produce  17,160,000 
bushels  of  winter  wheat  this  year,  ac- 
cording to  the  estimates  of  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Markets  and  Crop  Estimates 
in  co-operation  with  the  Colorado  State 
Bureau  of  Immigration,  or  nearly  two 
million  bushels  more  than  last  year. 
This  is  based  on  conditions  as  reported 
for  April  1.  The  percentage  of  aban- 
donment cannot  be  reported  as  yet,  but 
it  has  been  estimated  at  10  per  cent,  the 
average.  On  this  basis  there  will  be 
1,320,000  acres  to  harvest,  of  which  92 
per  cent  is  on  non-irrigated  lands.  April 
conditions  were  77  per  cent  of  normal, 
according  tp  the  estimates,  which  gives 
a  probable  yield  of  13  bushels  to  the 
acre.  Conditions  improved  during  the 
month  of  March.  Wheat  was  sown  last 
fall  under  unfavorable  conditions,  par- 
ticularly in  the  northeast  section  of  the 
state.  In  1921  the  non-irrigated  sec- 
tions produced  a  little  more  than  80  per 
cent  of  the  state's  total  wheat  produc- 
tion. 

The  forecast  for  the  United  States, 
based  on  April  1  conditions,  is  572,974,- 

000  bushels,  compared  with  587,032,000 
last  year  and  578,575,000  the  average 
for  five  years.   The  national  crop  April 

1  is  given  a  condition  of  78.4  per  cent 
of  normal,  as  compared  with  an  average 


April  1  condition  for  ten  years  of  84.3, 

and  a  condition  of  91.0  per  cent  April 
1,  1921. 


Moisture  Conditions  Encouraging. 

Moisture  in  the  soil  on  April  1  is 
given  by  the  Federal-State  crop  report- 
ing service  as  84  per  cent  of  normal,  as 
compared  with  87  per  cent  a  year  ago, 
and  86.5  per  cent  two  years  ago,  on 
same  dates.  Conditions  have  very  ma- 
terially improved  since  the  April  sta- 
tistics were  compiled  and  now  prob- 
ably are  better  than  last  year.  The  de- 
ficiency at  the  present  time  is  princi- 
pally in  the  northeastern  counties  of 
the  state. 

The  seasonable  flow  of  waters  from 
snows  on  the  high  mountain  areas,  as 
reported  by  the  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau, 
will  be  about  normal  in  the  Rio  Grande 
basin,  below  normal  in  the  South  Platte, 
considerably  below  normal  in  the  Ar- 
kansas, and  above  normal  in  the  Gunni- 
son, Yampa,  and  White,  and  much  above 
normal  in  the  San  Juan  and  Dolores, 
and  probably  in  the  North  Platte.  Fof 
the  Colorado  the  flow  will  be  above  nor- 
mal, with  a  large  early  flow  if  high 
temperatures  continue  in  the  middle 
drainage  area. 
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BEFORE  your  grain  can  be  marketed,  it  must  be  threshed,  and  nothing  brings  greater  satisfaction 
than  a  threshing  job  well  done.    Good,  clean,  fast  threshing,  day  after  day,  without  loss  or  delay, 
and  at  low  cost,  requires  certain  important  qualities  in  a  machine.    All  these  qualities  are  found 
in  Case  threshers.    This  is  proved  by  their  eighty  year  record  in  the  hands  of  farmers  and  threshermen 
everywhere.    Today,  Case  machines  thresh  more  of  the  world's  grain  than  any  other  make,  because 
they  excel  in  these  qualities. 


They  Save  The  Grain — From  the  feeder  to 
the  windstacker  all  parts  work  as  a  unit  in 
threshing  and  saving  all  the  grain. 

They  Thresh  Alt  Grains  and  Seeds — There 
is  not  a  seed  or  grain  grown  that  cannot  be 
threshed,  cleaned  and  saved  with  a  Case  Thresher 
Everything  necessary  to  handle  any  kind  of 
grain  can  be  furnished. 

They  Clean  Thoroughly — The  moment  the 
grain  leaves  the  cylinder  Case  separators  begin 
the  work  of  cleaning,  and  continue  it  until  the 
grain  is  delivered  in  prime  condition,  for  market- 
ing. 

They  Are  Easy  to  Operate  and  Adjust — 
Changing  a  Case  from  one  grain  to  another  usu- 
ally requires  not  more  than  three  simple  adjust- 


ments which  can  be  made  without  stopping  the 
machine. 

They  Are  Durable — The  average  life  of  a 
Case  Thresher  is  easily  20  years.  Most  of  the 
first  steel  threshers  we  sold  in  1904  are  still  in 
use  and  good  for  many  more  years.  Our  present 
machines  are  even  more  durable. 

Because  of  these  and  other,  good  qualities, 
Case  Threshers  give  universal  satisfaction  to 
threshermen  and  farmers  alike. 

There  are  seven  sizes  of  Case  Threshers,  20x28; 
22x36,  26x46,  28x50,  32x54,  36x58  and  40x62. 

Interesting  new  booklets  on  the 
advantages  and  money  making  pos- 
sibilities of  Case  Threshers  are 
now  ready.    Write  for  your  copy. 


J.  I.  CASE  THRESHING  MACHINE  COMPANY 

(Established^!  842) 

DEPT.  S35  RACINE  WISCONSIN 


THE  AUTO-OILED  AERMOTOR 


A  year's  supply  of 


A  Real  Self-Oiling  Windmill  . 

Oil  an  Aermotor  once  a  year  and  it  is  always  evtrv  4«rmo»©r 
oiled.  Every  moving  part  is  completely  and  fully 
oiled.  A  constant  stream  of  oil  flows  on  every 
bear|ng.  The  shafts  run  in  oil.  The  double  gears  run  in 
oil  in  a  tightly  enclosed  gear  case.  Friction  and  wear 
are  practically  eliminated. 

Any  windmill  which  does  not  have  the  gears  running  in  oil  is  only 
half  oiled.  A  modern  windmill,  like  a  modern  automobile,  must  have 
its  gears  enclosed  and  run  in  oil.  Dry  gears,  exposed  to  dust,  wear  rapidly. 
Dry  bearings  and  dry  gears  cause  friction  and  loss  of  power.  The  Aermotor 
pumps  in  the  lightest  breeze  because  it  is  correctly  designed  and  well 
oiled.    To  get  everlasting  windmill  satisfaction,  buy  the  Aermotor. 
Write  today      A  imMiVrmX  Chicago  Des  Moines 
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Our  Guarantee — We  guarantee  the  reliability  of 
every  display  advertiser  in  this  journal,  and 
agree  to  make  good  to  every  paid  subscriber  any 
loss  that  may  occur  through  trusting  a  display 
advertiser  who  proves  to  be  a  deliberate  swin- 
dler. Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  us 
within  a  month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction, 
and  you  must  have  mentioned  Western  Farm 
Life  when  writing  the  advertiser. 

Change  of  Address — When  you  move  be  sure 
to  send  us  your  change  of  address,  so  that  you 
will  not  miss  a  single  issue.  Give  both  new  and 
old  address.  Your  subscription  is  paid  in  ad- 
vance. The  address  label  on  your  magazine,  in- 
dicates the  date  to  which  it  is  paid.  If  the  ad- 
dress on  the  label  is  not  correct  and  complete  as 
to  route  and  box  number,  please  notify  us  at 
once.  Complete  address  insures  perfect  delivery. 


Cost  to  Produce  Crops. 

What  is  the  cost  of  producing  the  various  farm 
crops  is  a  question  constantly  coming  to  the  mind  of 
the  thinking  fanner.  The  various  operations  of  the 
farm  are  too  complicated  "for  accurate  records  made 
and  the  fanner  does  not  have  the  time  to  do  actual 
cost  Accounting  work  himself  as  a  general  rule,  al- 
though some  fanners  do. 

Accurate  cost  accounting  is  to  be  done  in  Colo- 
rado the  coming  year  in  a  triangular  area  included 
between  Greeley,  Eaton  and  Windsor.  A  group  of 
twenty-five  farmers  in  this  area  will  co-operate  in 
doing  this  cost  accounting  work,  which  will  be  under 
the  direction  of  the  office  of  farm  management  and 
farm  economics  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  working  through  Professor  L.  A.  Moor- 
house  of  the  department  of  economics  and  sociology 
at  Colorado  Agricultural  college. 

A  route  man  will  visit  each  of  the  farms  two  or 
three  times  a  month  to  check  up  on  figures  and  rec- 
ords. This  work  has  been  done  in  a  number  of  other 
states  and  the  results  are  now  becoming  available 
for  the  guidance  of  fanners  operating  under  similar 
conditions.  In  several  typical  areas  in  Kansas  cost 
■accounting  work  of  this  kind  has  been  done  for  a 
number  of  years  and  a  valuable  lot  of  information 
is  being  accumulated.  The  work  will  bring  together 
definite  information  on  the  labor  costs  of  different 
farm  operations  and  other  expenses  of  crop  and 
livestock  farming  and  the  returns  obtained  from  the 
various  sources.  The  figures  are  to  cover  a  series 
of  years  and  by  making  comparisons  of  the  returns 
from  the  respective  farms  for  several  years  in  suc- 
cession it  wjll  be  possible  to  draw  some  conclusions 
as  to  relative  profits  of  the  different  lines.  In  this 
area  where  the  work  is  under  way  is  included  gen- 
eral livestock  farms,  beet  raising,  potato  growing, 
dairy  farming,  and  truck  farming. 

We  believe  this  is  a  valuable  piece  of  work  and 
well  worth  watching.  The  business  end  of  farming 
has  lagged  behind  the  production  end.  Every  farmer 
realizes  that,  and  we  are  trying  to  give  the  market- 
ing and  business  features  of  "farming  more  atten- 
tion. Every  farm  organization  is  working  toward 
that  end. 


Boys'  and  Girls'  CIu6  Work. 

Colorado  stood  third  last  year  in  completed  club 
work  of  its  boys  and  fcirl*.  That  is  a  good  record, 
considering  that  it  covers  the  whole  country  and 
many  of  the  states  have  been  doing  this  kind  of  work 
for  a  much  longer  time  than  Colorado.  The  figures 
show  that  80.6  per  cent  of  the  boys'  and  girls'  club 
projects  were  completed.  This  hijrh  percentage  is  a 
measure  of  the  quality  and  faithfulness  of  the  lead- 
ership. This  record  was  1'i.h  per  cent  above  the 
average.  New  Mexico  stood  first,  with  87.2  per  cent 
completed,  and  Nevada  second,  with  87  per  cent. 

TheHe  figures  show  that  these  western  states  are 
g  their  nhare  in  developing  character  and  in- 
ative  among  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  rural  dis- 
Colorado  had  7  per  cent  of  the  boys  and  girls 


of  the  rural  districts  enrolled  in  club  work  of  some 
kind  last  year,  as  against  2  per  cent  for  the  whole 
country.  From  our  experience  in  studying  the  re- 
sults of  work  of  this  kind  with  boys  and  girls,  we 
do  not  hesitate  to  urge  that  it  be  given  the  highest 
measure  of  support.  Why  not  make  next  year's  fig- 
ures show  even  better  results  for  these  western 
states  ?  One  Colorado  community  already  has  set  the 
pace  for  this  year.  Around  Hanover  in  the  south- 
eastern part  of  El  Paso  county,  it  is  claimed  that 
every  youngster  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  eighteen 
years  is  enrolled  in  at  least  one  club,  and  some  are 
members  of  two.  J.  C.  Hale,  county  agent,  deserves 
a  good  deal  of  credit  for  this  100  per  cent  enrollment 
in  club  work. 


Anti-Vivisection  Act  Dangerous. 

An  endless  amount  of  human  suffering  has  been 
relieved  and  thousands  of  dollars  saved  to  farmers 
and  stockmen  through  research  work  involving  ex- 
periments with  lower  animals.  Some  group  of  per- 
sons with  moi'e  soft  sentimentalism  in  their  make-up 
than  sqund  sense  and  actual  knowledge  is  now  trying 
to  obtain  the  necessary  signatui*es  to  place  on  the 
ballot  as  an  initiated  measure  an  anti-vivisection  bill. 

Farmers  should  know  that  this  bill  would  stop 
all  experimenting  with  lower  animals,  and  perhaps 
even  prevent  the  branding,  dehorning,  and  vaccina- 
ting of  cattle.  Practically  all  of  our  knowledge  of 
infectious  diseases,  both  in  man  and  in  animals,  has 
come  from  experimenting  with  lower  animals,  points 
out  I.  E.  Newsom  of  Colorado  Agricultural  college. 
Production  of  the  various  vaccines  and  serums  all 
would  be  made  impossible  with  this  law  in  force. 
We  have  plenty  of  laws  protecting  animals  from  real 
cruelty.  Uninformed  persons  might  vote  for  such  a 
measure  from  purely  humanitarian  grounds  without 
realizing  that  the  ultimate  effect  would  be  to  increase 
suffering  instead  of  reducing  it. 

We  would  urge  readers  to  give  this  anti-vivisec- 
tion propaganda  careful  consideration  before  signing 
any  petitions. 


Valuable  New  Mexico  Bulletin. 

A  most  valuable  bulletin  on  farming  in  regions  of 
light  rainfall  in  New  Mexico  has  just  been  pub- 
lished by  the  Agricultural  experiment  station  of  that 
state.  Owing  to  the  dry  winter  and  spring  seasons 
small  grains,  either  fall  or  spring  sown,  are  not  suc- 
cessfully raised,  it  is  pointed  out.  The  most  impor- 
tant crops  are  dwarf  and  early  varieties  of  milo, 
kafir  and  feterita.  Cultural  methods  are  discussed 
including"  the  matter  of  soil  blowing.  Five  years  ago 
a  bulletin  was  published  on  the  same  subject  and  this 
brings  all  the  work  up  to  the  present  date.  We  would 
advise  our  readers  living  in  the  plains  fanning  areas 
of  New  Mexico  to  write  to  the  experiment  station  at 
State  College,  New  Mexico,  for  a  copy  of  this  bul- 
letin.  It  is  number  130. 


Making  Progress  on  the  Up-Grade. 

Steadily  but  surely  agriculture  and  business  gen- 
erally is  making  progress  on  the  up-grade.  Increased 
values  for  all  classes  of  agricultural  products  are 
increasing  confidence  and  cheering  up  farmers  all 
over  the  country,  although  not  arousing  the  enthu- 
siasm which  these  increases  would  have  created  if 
they  had  come  before  the  wheat,  corn  and  livestock 
had  gone  to  market. 

The  War  Finance  Corporation,,  which  is  in  a  good 
position  to  feel  the  business  pulse  of  the  country,  and 
particularly  in  the  agricultural  industry,  report  that 
financial  conditions  have  greatly  improved  as  a  result 
both  of  improved  markets  and  better  arrangements 
for  financing  agricultural  and  livestock  operations. 

Colorado  to  date  has  received  $8,000,000  for  ag- 
ricultural and  livestock  loans  from  the  War  Finance 
Corporation.  This  is  new  capital  brought  into  the 
state  for  financing  agriculture  and  livestock  fanning 
for  the  three  years  ahead.  Up  to  March  31  the  War 
Finance  Corporation  had  approved  loans  for  agri- 
cultural purposes  in  the  whole  country  of  $272,575,- 
577.12,  and  more  than  fifty  million  for  export. 


National  Grange  to  Kansas. 

The  National  Grange  meeting  for  1922  will  be 
held  in  Wichita,  Kan.,  the  week  of  November  15. 
The  last  national  meeting  was  in  Portland,  Ore.,  at 
which  time  it  was  voted  to  go  to  Kansas  for  1922. 
Topeka  and  Manhattan  also  were  active  candidates 
for  the  meeting,  but  the  decision  of  the  executive 
committee,  after  giving  due  consideration  to  the  var- 
ious applicants,  favored  Wichita.  The  secretary  of 
the  Wichita  chamber  of  commerce  hastened  to  Port- 
land to  present  the  Wichita  invitation  as  soon  as  the 
message  came  by  wire  that  the  big  Grange  conven- 
tion was  to  come  to  Kansas.  Colorado  Grangers 
should  look  forward  to  sending  a  large  delegation  to 
thin  year's  National  Grange  meeting. 


Why  Remove  Reclamation  Offices? 

Farmers  of  the  mountain  states  are  vitally  con- 
cerned with  the  administration  of  the  reclamation 
service.  Federal  reclamation  projects  involving  large 
expenditures  of  funds  are  located  in  these  states. 
The  fartherest  east  of  any  project  is  one  small  one  in 
Nebraska.  When  first  begun  the  administration  of 
reclamation  -work  was  from  Washington,  but  the 
offices  were  moved  to  Denver  to  be  near  the  center 
of  the  territory  where  the  projects  were  located. 
Now  comes  an  order  from  Washington  for  the  re- 
moval of  these  offices,  back  to  Washington.  The 
farmers  to  whom  these  projects  eventually  go  are 
interested  in  having  them  turned  over  at  a  minimum 
cost.  Every  item  of  unnecessary  expense  means  that 
they  will  be  loaded  with  a  bigger  burden  when  the 
projects  are  taken  over. 

The  only  answer  given  as  to  the  reason  for  the 
removal  is  that  it  is  in  the  interest  of  economy.  If 
that  is  true  farmers  in  reclamation  project  districts 
should  have  no  objection  to  having  the  work  done 
where  it  can  be  done  with  the  greatest  economy.  But 
is  it  reasonable  to  accept  that  as  the  real  reason? 
To  begin  with,  it  will  cost  the  government  $15,000 
to  move  the  employes  to  Washington.  Thousands  of 
dollars  of  additional  l'ailroad  transportation  will  be 
required  annually  for  the  frequent  trips  which 
reclamation  officials  will  have  to  make  to  the  proj- 
ects. Equipment  and  supplies  will  be  delayed  and  in 
many  ways  the  woi-k  will  be  handicapped. 

In  view  of  the  probable  increased  funds  to  be  ex- 
pended in  reclamation  work  it  is  all  the  more  desir- 
able to  have  it  administered  from  a  central  point. 
And  do  we  not  have  in  these  probable  increased  funds 
the  proverbial  Ethiopian  in  the  wood  pile  which  is 
back  of  the  desire  to  have  the  purchases  handled  back 
East  ?  Eastern  business  firms  are  hungry  for  orders 
and  are  not  nearly  so  much  concerned  with  the  econ- 
omy of  administering  the  reclamation  work  as  they 
are  in  getting  the  business  of  furnishing  supplies 
needed. 

A  storm  of  protests  are  going  to  Washington 
against  this  proposed  move.  Probably  farmers  in  the 
reclamation  districts,  many  pf  them  readers  of  West- 
ern Farm  Life,  have  not  given  the  matter  considera- 
tion as  yet,  but  you  should  demand  that  economy  of 
administration  be  the  guiding  principle  in  handling 
this  work.  You  have  a  right  to  be  heard  and  if  you 
wish  to  express  yourselves  do  it  through  communi- 
cations to  your  Senators  and  Repi*esentatives  is 
Congress. 


Larger  Supplies  of  Truck  Crops. 

In  the  Rocky  Ford  district  it  is  reported  that  the 
cantaloupe  acreage  will  be  double  that  of  last  year. 
An  over-production  is  feared  by  growers  and  firms 
with  whom  contracts  have  been  made.  An  effoi't  is 
being  made  to  shift  some  of  the  acreage  in  that  dis- 
trict. This  is  a  condition  which  easily  can  arise 
with  a  highly  perishable  crop.  The  government  esti- 
mate just  out  forecasts  a  cantaloupe  acreage- of  44,- 
480  in  the  early  producing  states,  in  comparison  with 
34,860  last  year.  An  increase  of  more  than  100  per 
cent  is  the  forecast  for  the  early  potato  acreage  of 
Florida  and  Texas.  An  increase  in  the  Bermuda  onion 
crop  is  also  forecast.  Last  year  onions  were  vei-y 
profitable  on  the  Western  Slope  and  as  usual  there 
is  the  tendency  to  increase  on  the  line  which  was 
profitable  in  the  season  just  passed.  Sometimes  a 
good  rule  to  follow  is  to  do  the  opposite  of  what  the 
crowd  is  rushing  into.  Jumping  from  one  thing  to 
another  always,  getting  in  on  the  rising  prices  and 
getting  out  on  the  slumps  is  poor  business  in  almost 
any  line  of  farm  production.  / 


Sunflowers  Good  Silage  Crop. 

In  high  altitudes  and  locations  where  none  of  the 
standard  silage  crops  can  be  grown,  Russian  sun- 
flowers are  worthy  of  consideration  for  silage.  Sun- 
flowers may  be  sown  considerably  earlier  than  com. 
Light  frosts  after  they  are  up  do  not  injure  them.  In 
Russia  where  this  crop  is  extensively  grown  they 
sometimes  even  plant  them  in  the  fall  in  order  to 
have  them  start  as  early  as  possible  in  the  spring. 

Sunflowers  grow  so  rapidly,  however,  that  when 
planted  late  they  make  a  better  growth  than  corn 
and  a  larger  silage  yield.  The  results  from  feeding 
sunflower  silage  have  been  favorable  and  the  tonnage 
Is  far  ahead  of  com.  One  of  the  tests  made  at  the 
Colorado  experiment  station  the  past  season  has  been 
on  the  feeding  value  of  Sunflower  silage.  The  value 
of  the  crop  for  silage  purposes  under  the  conditions 
indicated  has  been  sufficiently  established  so  that  we 
have  no  hesitancy  in  advising  our  readers  to  give 
Minflowers  consideration  as  a  silage  crop.  Perhaps 
you  have  not  put  up  a  sflo  because  the  ordinary 
silage  crops  could  not  be  grown.  Here  is  a  crop  that 
enn  be  utilized  successfully  as  a  silage  crop  and  will 
grow  under  high  altitude  conditions. 
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From  the  Nation's  Capital 

FARMERS  ARE  PUTTING  UP  SUCCESSFUL  FIGHT  FOR 
JUST  CONSIDERATION  ON  TARIFF  MATTERS. 

E.  E.  Reynolds. 

THE  new  Senate  tariff  bill  provides  a  schedule  of 
duties  which,  it  is  promised  by  the.  Finance  Com- 
mittee, "will  afford  protection  to  American  indus- 
tries and  permit  them  to  pay  wapes  sufficient  to  enable 
our  workmen  to  maintain  an  American  standard  of 
living." 

The  American  valuation  plan,  contained  in  the  House 
bill,  was  eliminated,  and  the  duties  levied  on  foreign 
valuations.  Chairman  Fordney  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  commitee,  declares,  however,  that  "it  will  be 
American  valuation,  or  Congress  will  remain  in  Wash- 
ington until  snow  flies."  He  also  declares  that  he  will 
never  agree  to  Congress  adjourning  until  after  the 
tariff  bill  has  been  passed. 

The  agricultural  interests  have  been  given  a  larger 
degree  of  protection  than  ever  before.  Commenting 
upon  the  bill.  President  Milo  D.  Campbell  of  Hhe  Na- 
tional Milk  Producers'  Federation,  says:  "Dairymen 
have  cause  to  be  pretty  well  satisfied  with  the  bill  re- 
ported to  the  Senate.  It  gives  them  adequate  protection 
against  Canada,  Denmark  and  Holland."  Senator  Good- 
ing of  Idaho,  says:  "It  is  the  first  ail-American  tariff 
bill,  because  for  the  first  time  the  farmer  is  getting  his  full  measure  of  protec- 
tion, the  same  as  the  manufacturer.  The  farmer  is  getting  99  per  cent  of  all 
the  duties  he  asked  for."  Congressman  Dickinson  of  Iowa,  leader  of  the  House 
farm  bloc,  declares  that  "for  the  first  time  in  history  the  farmer  is  getting  his 
just  dues.  This  is  because  he  has  or-^ 
ganiztd,  and  made  a  good  showing  here 
at  Washington.  The  fanner  figured  out 
what  he  wanted,  then  he  fought  for  it." 

The  wool  schedule  provides  for  a  com- 
plete revision  of  the  wool  tariff  based 
on  a  duty  of  33  cents  per  pound,  scoured 
basis.  In  fixing  the  duty  per  pound  on 
the  clean  scoured  content,  the  commit- 
tee says:  "This  method  will  more  prop- 
erly protect  the  wool  growers  than 
would  be  the  case  if  the  duty  were 
levied  on  the  weight  of  the  unwashed 
wool.  The  compensatory  duties  on 
manufactures  of  wool  are  in  proper  pro- 
portion to  the  wool  used  to  produce  the 
quantity  contained  in  the  manufactured 
product." 

The  duty  of  2  cents  on  green  and  4 
cents  a  pound  on  dried  hides  is  accom- 
panied by  high  compensatoi-y  duties  on 
all  sorts  of  leather  goods.  Cattle  are 
protected  by  a  rate  of  1%  to  2  cents 
a  pound;  sheep  and  goats,  $2  a  piece; 
sheep  and  goat  meat,  2%  cents  a  pound, 
and  fresh  lamb,  5  cents  a  pound. 

The  sugar  schedule  written  into  the 
bill  provides  for  a  basic  rate  of  $2  per 
100  pounds,  subject  to  the  20  pe"r  'cent 
preferential,  or  $1.60  net  to  Cuba.  There 
is  much  dissatisfaction  among  domestic 
sugar  producers  in  regard  to  the  tariff 
on  sugar,  and  an  attempt  will  be  made 
to  amend  the  bill  so  as  to  provide  a 
higher  rate  on  Cuban  sugar. 


Senate  Passes  Agricultural  Appro- 
priation Bill. — The  agricultural  appro- 
priation bill  passed  the  Senate  carrying 
$37,250,000,  an  increase  of  $1,500,000 
over  the  bill  as  it  passed  the  House. 
The  $360,000  free  seed  distribution  item 
got  through  by  a  narrow  margin  of  one 
vote,  but  as  it  is  the  same  as  that 
passed  by  the  House  it  is  safe  for  the 
coming  year.  While  this  so-called  seed 
"graft"  is  annually  opposed  by  the  ag- 
ricultural papers  many  thousands  of 
persons  write  in  for  these  seeds,  giving 
congressmen  and  senators  the  impres- 
sion that  there  is  a  real  demand  for  the 
seeds  among  the  fanners. 

An  increase  of  $500,000  was  made  for 
agricultural  extension  work  through 
the  county  agents.  The  fund  for  erad- 
ication of  the  barben-y  bush  was  in- 
creased from  $200,000  to  $500,000,  and 
an  addition  of  $75,000  was  made  to  the 
appropriation  for  fighting  the  white 
pine  blister,  raising  the  fund  to  $250, 
000. 


A  Bill  That  Provides  for  Federal  In- 
spection.— Hearings  on  the  bill  to  es- 
tablish uniform  standards  of  classifica- 
tion and  inspection  service  for  farm 
products,  introduced  by  Representative 
Summers  of  Washington,  have  been  in 
progress.  The  principal  feature  of  this 
bill  is  a  provision  for  Federal  inspec 
tion  at  the  point  of  shipment.  It  would 
undoubtedly  necessitate  the  employ- 
ment of  a  government  inspector  at  ev 
ery  fruit  packing  house  and  local  ship- 
ping station  to  certify  to  the  quality 
and  condition  of  each  package  of  fruits 
and  vegetables,  before  shipment  begins. 
Fees  are  to  be  collected  from  the  ship- 
pers to  pay  for  this  inspection. 

The  bill  is  being  promoted  by  Pacific 
Cotmt  shippers  who  claim  that  carloads 
of  fruit  and  vegetables  consifmed  to 
eastern  markets  are  condemned  upon 


arrival  at  destination  by  city  inspectors 
and  destroyed,  causing  heavy  losses  to 
the  growers  and  shippers. 


Farm  "Bloc"  to  Give  More  Substan- 
tial Aid. — The  groups  of  senators  and 
congressmen  now  known  as  the  "farm 
bloc"  have  already  done  effective  work 
in  securing  legislation  favorable  to  the 
farming  interests,  but  they  are  now  en- 
tering upon  a  legislative  program  which 
promises  to  give  much  more  substantial 
aid  to  the  farmers.  Representative  L. 
J.  Dickinson,  in  reply  to  a  Boston  paper, 
summarizes  the  purpose  of  the  House 
agricultural  bloc  in  the  following  brief 
platform: 

"Stabilize  food  production,  economize 
transportation,  minimize  market  ma- 
chinery, liberalize  commodity  financing, 
equalize  export  demands,  harmonize  the 
different  sections  of  the  country  accord- 
ingly, and  we  will  have  taken  a  step 
forward  in  the  interests  of  John  Doe,  an 
ordinary  citizen."  "**■« 


Bill  to  Free  Farm  Organizations 
From  Prosecution. — By  a  vote  of  102  to 
66  the  House  passed  an  amendment  to 
the  State  and  Justice  departments  ap- 
propriation bill,  which  frees  farm  and 
labor  organizations  from  prosecution  in 
case  their  activities  should  lead  to 
charges  of  price-fixing.  This  amend- 
ment refuses*  the  use  of  Federal  funds 
for  prosecutions  of  labor  unions  or 
farmers'  co-operative  associations  un- 
der the  anti-trust  laws. 


Introduces  Bill  to  Create  Crop  Insur- 
ance System. — Representative  Sinclair 
of  North  Dakota  has  introduced  a  bill 
in  the  House  providing  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  joint  commission  to  investi- 
gate the  expediency  of  creating  a  gov- 
ernment crop  insurance  system. 


Agriculture  Shows  Steady  Improve- 
ment.— The  Federal  Reserve  Bulletin 
for  April  says:  "Agriculturally  the 
month  has  been  one  of  favorable  devel- 
opment considering  the  season.  Winter 
wheat  prospects  are  reported  good  in 
most  parts  of  the  country.  Cotton 
planting  indicates  increased  acreage. 
Prospects  for  deciduous  fruits  are  re- 
ported encouraging.  Labor  conditions 
in  the  agricultural  regions  are  regarded 
as  satisfactory." 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  re- 
ports that  fann  labor  conditions  are  ap- 
proaching normal  and  the  average  of 
prices  for  the  things  fanners  buy  have 
decreased  upwards  of  20  per  cent  since 
February  15,  1921.  The  department 
says  the  decline  in  prices  for  things 
farmers  buy  is  most  pronounced  in  the 
case  of  machinery  and  tools. 


Farming  Can't  Compete. 

"The  American  farmer  is  a  modem 
of  the  moderns  in  the  use  of  labor-sav 
ing  machinery,  and  has  made  vast 
strides  in  recent  years  in  scientific  till- 
age and  efficient  farm  management, 
but  as  a  business  in  competition  with 
other  businesses  agriculture  is  a  one- 
horse  shay  in  competition  with  a  high- 
powered  automobile." — Barnard  Baruch 
in  the  Atlantic  Monthly. 


SURE  POWER-AND  GOODYEAR  BELTS 


'My  Goodyear  Klingtite  Belt  operates  smoothly  and  power- 
fully, under  all  weather  conditions.  A  belt  of  another 
material  that  I  had  on  the  same  pump  jack  zvas  as  useless 
as  a  piece  of  rope.  This  one  is  strong  and  close-gripping. " 
—  ELMER  THOMPSON,  Farmer,  Little  Sauk,  Minnesota 


You  can  leave  it  out  there  aloye, 
without  a  man  to  watch  or  tend 
it,  and  be  sure  your  Goodyear 
Klingtite  Belt  is  holding  stead- 
ily to  the  pulleys  and  deliver- 
ing full  power  every  time  the 
engine  turns. 

It  goes  right  on  working  through 
winter  snows,  spring  rains,  and 
summer  heat.  Atmospheric 
changes  donot  affect  it.  It  keeps 
a  slipless  grip  on  the  pulleys. 


For  every  farm  power duty t  here 
is  a  Goodyear  Klingtite  Belt, 
designed,  built  and  tested  spe- 
cifically for  farm  service. 

Your  focal  dealer  in  hardware  or 
implements  has  Goodyear 
Klingtite  Belts  for  sale.  For 
further  Information  about 
their  economical  and  trouble- 
free  performance  in  farm  serv- 
ice, write  to  Goodyear,  Akron, 
Ohio,  or  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


Copyright  1922.  by  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co..  Inc. 


Ropp's  Ready  Reckoner 


A  Handy  Calculator 


  for  

Farmers  Stockmen 

It  Saves  You  Time! 

It  shows  at  a  glance  the  numher  of 
bush. -Is  of  any  grain  in  quantities  up  to 
a  carload;  the  amount  of  hay  in  the 
stack;  the  cash  value  at  a  wide  range  of 
prices  of  all  grains,  by  the  bushel  or 
weight;  the  value  of  cattle,  hogs  and 
produce  at  a  wide  variation  in  prices;  the 
amount  of  butterfat  in  milk;  wages  on 
the  basis  of  working  days;  the  number 
of  square  feet  of  lumber  in  any  size  stick 
and  the  number  of  pieces  in  a  thousand 
feet;  the  capacity  of  cisterns,  tanks,  boil- 
ers and  containers;  the  standard  weight 
of  all  grains  and  seeds  per  bushel;  ca- 
pacity of  wagon  beds,  granaries,  corn 
cribs,  round  and  square:  the  fodder  ca- 
pacity of  silos  and  the  number  of  cattle 
they  will  feed  for  six  months;  interests 
on  various  amounts  at  different  rates  of 
interest.  More  than  seventy  points  of 
law  clearly  defined. 

It  also  contains  a  section  for  accounts — a  system  of  tabulated  pages,  so 
arranged  that  every  item  of  every  crop  or  department  of  the  larm  ran  be 
entered  and  the  amount  of  profit  shown  at  a  glance.       -      -  . 

This  little  book  is  3%x6  inches — just  the  right  size  for  the  pocket,  and 
contains  128  pages  of  useful  information.  Once  you  have  used  it  ynu  would 
not  be  without  it. 


FREE 

A  Tlapid  Reckoner  given 
absolutely  FREE,  postage 
paid,  with  a  three-year  sub- 
scription to  Western  Farm 
Life.  Subscription  may  be 
new  or  renewal,  and  renew- 
als will  be  extended  from 
present  date  of  expiration. 


Wmtrm  Farm  Life,  De«w,  folo.: 

Gentlemen — Enclosed  herewith  find  $1.00 
.  .      ,~  renew  my  \  wpotprv 

for  which  please     send  me      /  «tbiis.KM 

FARM  LIFE  for  three  years,  and  send  me, 
postage  paid,  the  Rapid  Reckoner. 


Name 


Vnst  Order  

R.  K.  D   State. 


\T\0  YOU  WANT  TO  BUY  LIVESTOCK?   If  you  don't  find  what  you  want 


D 


advertised,  write  your  wants  to  the  Breeders  Dep'tment,  Western  Farm  T 
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WESTERN    FARM  LIFE 


May  1,  1922. 


JELL-O  for  children!    Children  know  what  pleases 
them  and  they  enjoy  pretty  desserts  that  taste  good 
just  as  much  as  the  grown-ups  do. 

It  is  a  real  boon  to  a  busy  mother  to  find  a  des- 
sert that  her  children  like  and  ask  for  and  which  she 
knows  is  good  for  them.  That  is  whv  Jell-O  is  such  a 
great  family  dish, — they  all  like  it. 

JELL-O 

zAmericas  Most  Famous  Dessert 


The  American  Offices 
and  Factory  of  the  Qen- 
esee  Pure  Food  Company 
are  at  be  Roy,  "New  York, 
in  the  famous  Qenesee 
Valley  Country. 


The  Offices  and  Factory 
of  The  Qenesee  Pure 
Food  Company  of  Can~ 
ada,  Ltd.,  are  at  Bridge- 
burg,  Ontario,  on  die 
Niagara  River. 


ANCONAS  for  Profit 

The  fellow  who  wears  the  BROADEST  SMILE  and  the  BIGGEST  BANE  ROLL  now  adays 
is  the  AN' CON  A  MAM.  Never  before  has  there  been  so  many  folks  taking  up  POULTRY  as  a 
BUSINESS  PROPOSITION,  and  the  CENTER  of  INTEREST  is  the  S.  O.  ANOONA — the 
greatest  business  hen  ever  known. 

Don't  take  our  word  for  it,  we  invite  you  to  do  as  many  others  are  doing,  TRY  THEM 
OUT  with  any  other  breed  on  earth.  No  matter  what  fowl  you  are  now  breeding,  TRY  S.  O. 
ANCONAS  BESIDES  THEM  and  be  convinced  just  as  we  were  a  few  years  ago  that  S.  0. 
ANCONA  is  the  BIGGEST  LITTLE  MONEY  MAKER  of  the  age. 

THE  PUBLIC  WANTS  THEM — Are  you  in  a  position  to  supply  the  demand  in  your 
territory?  If  not,  write  us.  We  will  mail  you  our  free  catalogue,  giving  you  valuable  infor- 
mation concerning  the  breed,  our  methods,  and  our  strain  Of  trap-nested  and  pedigreed  An- 
conas — the 

Leading  Exhibition  Strain  of  the  West 

JUST  WON  AT  THE  NATIONAL  WESTERN — -First  cock,  first  hen,  first,  second  and 
third  cockerels,  and  first  and  second  pullets.    No  pens  entered. 

Our  strain  is  bred  for  EGGS  by  the  only  reliable  method — the  TRAP  NEST. 

BABY  CHICKS  AND  HATCHING  EGGS  In  any  quantity,  at  PRE-WAR  PRICES.  We 

can  sell  you  QUALITY  chicks,  as  low  as  most  hatcheries  sell  chicks  from  bought-up  market 
eggs  of  unknown  quality.  Book  orders  at  once,  and  avoid  being  disappointed. 

Great  Western  Poultry  Farm 

BoxF.  Rocky  Ford,  Colo. 


24  B LAKELAND  BUSINESS  LEGHORNS 
LAID  4,804  EGGS  IN  365  DAYS. 


Such  a  business  can  not  be  bought  for  a 
STANDS  FOR  QUALITY  FIRST,  LAST  AND  ALWAYS. 


I These  eggs  sold  for  $101.92,  or  $8.83  av- 
erage per  bird.    Our  best  record  pullet  last 
year  laid  292  eggs.     The    foundation  for 
aong.    Our  prices  are  reasonable.  BLAEELAND 
Write  for  Catalog  B. 


Blakeland  Farms, 


ON  COLORADO 
SPRINGS  ROAD 


Littleton,  Colo. 


Merk's  Poultry  Farm,  Box  W,  Rocky  Ford,  Colo. 

We  arc  offering  the  opportunity  of  the  season  to  get  now  blood  for  your 
your  next  season's  rnutlnxH  in  the  way  of  8  to  12  weeks  old  cockerel!. 
Kvery  one  a  vigorous,  early  maturing,  egg-type  male.  They  will  Improve 
your  flock  In  egg  production  and  vitality,  and  the  cost  will  be  only  about  20 
P'-r  cent  of  what  you  will  have  to  pay  next  winter.  Order  now  for  the  beat 
MlaCttODA    Hprrlal  price  on  Junc-lintchcu  Ilaby  Chirks 


Reduced  Prices  on  Hatching  Eggs  and  Baby  Chicks 

FROM  SUNRISE  8.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS,  THE  KIND  THAT  LAY8  THE  WINTER  EGGS. 

All  who  h»v<<  rrr-efved  circular*  with  original  price  list,  please  note  the  25%  reduction: 
CHICKH.  25,  1.1.25;  60,  »9;  100.  $15;  500,  $07.50;  100%  llvr  delivery  guaranteed 
HATCHING  F.OOH,  16,  $1.16;  60,  $8.76:  100,  $6.76;  600,  $80;  1)0%  fertility  guaranteed. 
Write  and  get  our  circular  lor  further  Information  regarding  our  stock,  etc.  Please  book 
orders  *«rly.        F.  W.  Htanbridge  A  Son. 

SUNRISE  POULTRY  FARM,  ROCKY  FORD,  COLO.  R.R.3. 


The  Rural  Household 

Questions  about  home  problems  promptly  answered  by  letter  and  through 
the  magazine.  Letters  from  women  containing  helpful  suggestions  for  im- 
provement of  rural  life  are  always  welcome.  Address  all  communications  to 
Mary  G.  Collopy,  Editor  Home  Department,  Western  Farm  Life,  Denver,  Colo. 


Great  men  and  little  have  the  same 
accidents,  the  same  temptations,  the 
same  passions;  but  one  is  on  the  felloe 
of  the  wheel  and  the  other  near  the 
axle,  and  so  less  agitated  by  the  same 
revolution. — Pascal. 


My  Neighbor's  Story. 

It  was  at  Tom  Watson's  sale^  that  the 
women  folks  began  the  discussion  about 
moving  to  town  "to  get  a  little  pleasure 
out  of  life." 

"All  we  get  is  a  bite  to  eat  and  a  rag 
to  wear,  wherever  we  are,"  began  Mrs. 
Jenkins. 

"I  can  stand  the  lonesomeness  of  it 
but  my  boys  and  girls  are  tired  of  it," 
continued  Mrs.  Thompson. 

Just  then,  quiet  little  Mrs.  Leach  told 
her  story: 

"Asa  and  I  have  lived  here  in  Prairie 
View  community  ever  since  we  were 
married.  Our  oldest  boy,  Jim,  is  22 
years  old,  as  you  know,  and  the  twins, 
Paul  and  Henry,  are  20.  I've  always 
regretted  that  my  boys  had  no  sisters 
to  help  them  find  entertainment  in  our 
own  midst,  so  I  have  tried  my  best  to 
make  up  for  that  need.  With  my  egg 
money  and  cream  check,  I  have  bought 
books,  magazines,  records  for  our  phon- 
ograph. My  sons  have  always  under 
stood  that  they  did  not  have  to  sneak 
away  from  our  home  for  a  dance;  they 
knew  that  I  did  not  consider  our  floors 
too  precious  for  an  orderly  little  neigh- 
borhood dance.  But  better  than  all  this 
I  found  were — girls!  My  boys  are 
strong,  healthy,  normal  boys.  They 
have  seen  the  beauty  of  an  enduring 
love  in  our  own  happy  home.  They  look 
forward  to  their  new  homes.  So,  I  in- 
vite girls  to  my  house;  I  encourage  my 
sons  to  bring  their  girl  friends  home 
with  them  whenever  they  wish.  My 
boys  discuss  their  girls  with  me  very 
frankly,  because  we  have  never  made  it 
a  matter  of  teasing.  When  the  girls 
come  to  the  house  they  are  made  to  feel 
that  they  are  there,  not  on  exhibition  or 
trial,  but  as  friends,  or  pals,  of  my  sons 
and  their  mother.  It  hag  worked  out 
so  nicely  that  I  hardly  think  Jim  or  the 
twins  will  suggest  moving  to  town." 


Making  Old  Floors  New. 

Housecleaning  time  always  brings  us 
the  problems  of  walls  and  floors.  Ev- 
erything within  the  room  can  be  re- 
moved and  cleaned,  leaving  us  still  the 
walls  and  floors  that  need  "freshening 
up."  The  following  suggestions  con- 
tained in  Farmers'  Bulletin  1219  have 
been  considered  worthwhile  by  many 
women : 

Porous  woods,  such  as  oak  and  ash, 
take  a  smoother  and  more  durable  finish 
if  a  good  paste  filler  is  rubbed  into 
them  before  the  varnish,  wax,  or  shellac 
is  applied.  Maple,  pine,  and  other  non 
porous  woods  do  not  need  such  treat 
ment  and  in  fact  will  not  absorb  some 
kinds  of  fillers. 

The  best  paste  fillers  are  made  of 
silex  (silica),  linseed  oil,  turpentine, 
japan,  and  coloring  matter  to  match  the 
wood.  Cornstarch  and  whiting  are  also 
used  as  the  base  of  paste  fillers,  but  are 
less  transparent  than  silex  and  can  not 
be  worked  into  the  pores  of  the  wood  so 
thoroughly.  They  are  generally  used 
in  home-made  fillers,  however,  for  silex 
is  difficult  to  obtain  in  the  retail  trade. 
Oil  has  a  tendency  to  darken  wood,  so 
it  is  sometimes  omitted  from  the  filler 
if  a  very  light  finish  is  desired. 

A  filler  should  be  about  the  consist- 
ency of  varnish  when  applied.  If  too 
thick,  it  can  be  thinned  with  turpentine 
for  use  on  natural-colored  woods,  or 
with  boiled  linseed  oil  on  stained  woods. 
After  the  floor  has  been  dusted,  the 
filler  is  generously  applied  lengthwise 
of  the  grain  with  a  clean  stiff  brush. 
This  coating  is  allowed  to  set  for  fifteen 
or  twenty  minutes,  or  until  it  turns 
gray,  and  is  then  rubbed  in  with  cotton 
waste  or  burlap  crosswise,  not  length- 
wise, of  the  grain.  A  coarser  material 
will  drag  the  filler  out  of  the  pores  in- 
stead of  forcing  it  in.  Several  days 
later  the  floor  is  rubbed  smooth  with 
No.  0  sandpaper  slightly  dampened  on 
the  back.  Ordinary  oak  will  take  up 
about  five  pounds  of  filler  to  250  square 
feet  of  floor.  If  a  very  high  polish  is 
desired,  a  second  coat  of  filler  contain- 
ing less  oil  and  more  turpentine  may  be 
applied  and  rubbed  down  as  in  the  first 
case. 

Liquid  fillers,  are  sometimes  used  on 


close-grained  woods  to  fill  up  the  pores 
and  prevent  the  absorption  of  the  more 
expensive  varnish.  A  pure  shellac  var- 
nish made  by  dissolving  gum  shellac  in 
alcohol  is  recommended  by  some  au- 
thorities for  this  purpose  The  ready- 
mixed  liquid  fillers,  which  are  brushed 
on  and  permitted  to  remain  on  the  sur- 
face without  being  rubbed  off,  are  in 
many  cases  little  better  than  cheap  Gar- 
nishes. 


Our  Fashion  Service. 

All  patterns  12  cents  each.  Address 
Western  Farm  Life,  Pattern  Department, 
1518  Court  Place,  Denver,  Colo. 

Read  This  Before  Ordering:  Patterns 

ordered  through  this  magazine  are 
mailed  promptly  from  the  factory  at 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  arrive  in  10  to  12 
days  from  time  order  reaches  Western 
Farm  Life.  Be  sure  to  specify  size  and 
number  of  patterns.  Write  your  name 
and  postofflce  address  plainly  to  avoid 
delay.  These  patterns  are  handled  at 
cost,  as  a  service  to  our  women  readers. 
The  price  of  12  cents  includes  postage. 


3973 — A  Charming  Style.  Loose  panels. 

long  shoulders,  a  pretty  sleeve  effect,  and 
straight  lines,  these  are  outstanding  fea- 
tures of  this  attractive  model.  It  will 
develop  well  in  the  new  crepe  weaves 
or  in  linen,  or  gingham  tissues.  For  re- 
modeling or  combining  two  different  ma- 
terials it  is  also  desirable.  The  pattern 
is  cut  in  six  sizes:  34,  36,  38,  40,  42  and 
44  inches  bust  measure.  To  make  as  il- 
lustrated requires  3%  yards  of  figured 
material  38  inches  wide,  and  2%  yards 
of  plain  material  40  inches  wide.  The 
width  at  the  foot  is  about  2  yards. 

3905— A  Frock    for    Many  Occasions. 

Here  is  a  simple,  youthful  design — a  one- 
piece  model,  with  draped  panels  that 
may  be  omitted.    The  dress  is  in  "slip 


on"  style.  It  lends  Itself  well  to  the  new 
crepe  weaves,  as  well  as  to  handkerchief 
linen,  taffeta  and  gingham.  Plain  and 
figured  foulard  will  be  nice  for  this.  The 
pattern  is  cut  in  three  sizes:  16.  18  and 
20  years.  An  18-year  size  requires  7% 
yards  of  36-inch  material.  The  width  at 
the  foot  is  about  2  yards. 

a  i:»i — Boys'  Blouse  and  Knickerbocker 

Trousers.  Pattern  3436  furnishes  these 
two  practical  styles.  It  is  cut  in  five 
sizes:  6,  8,  10,  12  and  14  years.  A  10- 
year  size  will  require  1%  yard  of  36-inch 
material  for  the  blouse  and  1%  yard  for 
the  Knickerbockers.  Serge,  cheviot,  cor- 
duroy and  khaki  are  good  for  the  Knick- 
erbockers, and  cambric,  madras,  linen, 
chambruy  and  flannel  for  the  Blouse. 

8888 — \    Dainty    "Party"     or  "Host" 

Frock.  Canton  crepe  or  crepe  do  chine 
would  be  attractive  for  this  style,  but  It 
is  nice  also  for  gingham  and  other  cot- 
ton weaves.  The  skirt  is  joined  to 'a  long 
walsted  underbody.  The  overblouse, 
caught  up  at  the  Hides  in  soft  folds  under 
ribbon  trimming  or  a  motif  or  rosette,  is 
slipped  over  the  dress  when  worn.  One 
may  have  b;>th  skirt  and  overblouse  in 
straight  or  scalloped  outline.  This  pat- 
tern is  cut  In  four  sizes:  6,  8,  10  and  12 
years.  A  10-year  size  requires  2%  yards 
of  40-lnch  material. 
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Profitable  Farm  Poultry 

W.  E.  VAPLON. 
Questions  about  the  farm  flock  promptly  answered  toy 
letter.    Free  advice  on  all  phases  of  poultry  production. 
Address  all  inquiries  to   Poultry  Department,  Western 
Farm  Life,  Denver,  Colorado. 


It  never  pays  to  overcrowd  the  coops 
and  brooder  or  colony  houses.  Both 
fowls  and  yourif?  chicks  need  plenty  of 
room  day  and  night.  To  crowd  a  hun- 
dred in  where  there  is  room  for  but 
fifty  is  to  invite  sickness  and  loss.  A 
coop  big  enough  for  a  brood  when  they 
are  small  is  not  large  enough  when  they 
get  older.  Provision  should  be  made 
for  larger  quarters  or  the  brood  must 
be  divided. 


Head  lice  on  the  chicks  is  one  of  the 
drawbacks  from  now  on.  There  are 
many  remedies  on  the  market,  but  a 
little  lard  about  the  size  of  a  pea 
rubbed  thoroughly  on  the  back  of  the 
head  is  sufficient  to  rid  the  chick  of  the 
pest.  After  dark,  on  a  dry,  warm  night, 
is  a  good  time  to  apply  the  lard.  Pre- 
viously the  coop  or  brooder  should  have 
been  thoroughly  treated  for  lice.  Suc- 
cessful chick  raising  means  an  ever- 
lasting fight  against  lice. 

Feeding  Month-Old  Chicks. 

When  chicks  are  a  month  old  a  grow- 
ing mash  may  be  substituted  for  the 
starting  mash,  says  0.  C.  Ufford  of  the 
Colorado  Agricultural  college.  This 
mash  consists  of  a  mixture  of  40  pounds 
of  cornmeal,  15  pounds  of  bran,  15 
pounds  of  shorts,  10  pounds  of  ground 
barley  or  ground  oats,  15  pounds  .of 
meat  meal,  and  5  pounds  of  bone  meal. 
The  whole  wheat  and  the  coarser 
cracked  com  can  be  used  instead  of  the 
scratch  mixture  of  fine  cracked  corn  and 
cracked  wheat. 

The  growing  mash  should  be  kept  be- 
fore young  pullets  at  all  times  until 
they  are  ready  for  the  laying  house. 
Three  to  four  pounds  of  feed  are  re- 
quired for  the  production  of  one  pound 
of  gain,  live  weight. 

The  young  cockerels  should  be  sep- 
arated from  the  pullets,  when  they 
weigh  from  one  and  a 'half  to  two 
pounds,  and  those  not  needed  for  breed- 
ing stock  should  be  fattened  and  mar- 
keted. Early  hatched  cockerels,  mar- 
keted early  in  the  season,  are  usually  a 
better  paying  proposition  than  when 
they  are  kept  until  four  or  five  pounds 
and  sold  on  a  lower  market.  The  young 


Mineralized  Water 
Routes  Chicken  Lice 

Tablets  Dropped  Into  Drinking  Founts 
Banish  Vermin,  Make  Fowls  Grow 
Faster  and  Increase  Egg  Yield. 


Any  poultry  raiser  can  easily  rid  his  flock  of 
Mce  and  mites,  make  chickens  grow  faster  and 
Increase  their  egg  yield  by  simply  adding  min- 
erals to  the  fowls'  drinking  water.  This  does 
•way  with  ail  bother,  such  as  dusting,  greasing, 
dipping  and  spraying.  The  necessary  minerals 
San  now  be  obtained  in  convenient  tablets,  known 
as  Paratabs.     Soon  after  the  fowls    drink  the 


pullet  should  be  given  every  opportun- 
ity to  develop,  as  she  needs  a  vigorous 
body  of  strong  constitution  and  vitality 
for  heavy  egg  production.  She  will  not 
have  it  if  she  is  stunted  in  any  manner. 

Feather-pulling  Hens. 

My  chickens  seem  to  loose  the  feathers 
from  their  necks  every  spring.  Think- 
ing it  might  be  lice,  we  dipped  all  and 
used  lice  powder,  but  it  didn't  seem  to 
do  any  good.  We  feed  them  bran  and 
chop  mash  mixed  with  milk  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  potato  peelings  and  scraps  at 
noon  and  corn  at  night.  I  have  noticed 
some  of  tho  chickens  pick  feathers  ,out 
of  the  others. — K.  D.r  Wyoming. 

The  fact  that  you  have  noticed  feath- 
er-pulling by  some  of  your  hens  would 
lead  me  to  believe  that  your  fowls  are 
forming  the  habit.  I  would  suggest  a 
heavy  meat  ration  or  plenty  of  milk, 
and  that  you  isolate  those  having  bare 
necks  and  those  being  picked  on.  Idle- 
ness may  cause  a  picking  at  one  an- 
other, then  the  taste  of  blood  on  the  end 
of  the  feather  starts  the  habit.  Keep 
the  hens  busy  hunting  for  food,  furnish 
either  meat  in  some  form,  or  milk  in 
abundance,  or  both,  and  the  habit  will 
soon  be  forgotten. — W.  E.  V. 


What  is  Hogan  System? 

What  is  meant'by  the  term  Hoganized 
chickens? — Mrs.  H.  E.  F.,  Montana. 

A  Mr.  Hogan  of  California  has  de- 
vised a  system  of  body  measurements 
to  be  applied  to  a  hen  to  determine  her 
laying  capacity;  for  instance,  the  great- 
er or  less  space  between  the  pelvic 
bones  and  between  the  pelvic  bones  and 
the  end  of  the  breast  bone.  Mr.  Ho- 
gan's  book  can  be  purchased  of  the 
Northwest  Poultry  Journal,  Salem,  Ore. 


iralized  water,  all  lice  and  mites  leave  them. 
Be  tablets  also  act  as  a  tonic  conditioner.  The 
health  of  the  fowH  quickly  improves,  they  grow 
taster  and  the  egg  yield  frequently  is  doubled. 
Little  chicks  that  drink  freely  of  the  water  never 
•ill  be  bothered  by  mites  or  lice. 

The  method  is  especially  recommended  for 
laiFers  of  purebred  stock,  as  there  is  no  risk  of 
'wiling  the  plumage.  The  tablets  are  warranted 
ilt  impart  no  flavor  or  odor  to  the  eggs  and  meat. 
I  This  remarkable  conditioner,  egg  tonic  and  lice 
remedy  costs  oi  ly  a  trifle  and  is  sold  under  an 
llbsolut»  guarantee.  The  tablets  are  scientifically 
IKnared,  perfectly  safe,  and  dissolve  readily  in 
[•ater. 

t Any  reader  of  this  paper  may  try  them  with- 
|fat"risk.     The  laboratories  producing  Paratabs 
|p  SO  confident  of  good  results  that  to  introduce 
to  every  poultry  raiser  they  offer  two  big 
packages  for  only  $1.     .Send  no  money,  just 
ime  and  address— a  card  will  do — to  the 
l  Laboratories,  Dept.  895,  1100  Coca  Cola 
lino;,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  the  two  $1  pack- 
nongh  for  100  gallons  of  water,  will  be 
Pay  the  postman  91   and  postage  on 
y,  and  if  you  are  not  delighted  with  re- 
i  10  days — if  your    chickens    are  not 
■T,  laying  more  eggs  and  entirety  free  from 
A  mites — your  money   will   be  promptly 
d.     Don't   hesitate   to   accept   this  trial 
:  you  are  fully  protected  by  thin  guarantee. 


Fake  Poultry  Cullers. 

Fake  poultry  cullers  are  swindling 
farmers  in  western  Kansas  and  are 
working  towards  the  Colorado  line.  This 
warning  comes  from  county  agents  in 
Kansas  counties.  The  county  agent  in 
Jewell  county,  Kansas,  says  the  fakers 
go  to  a  farmer  and  offer  to  cull  his  flock 
for  1  cent  a  bird,  providing  he  will  sell 
them  the  culls  at  the  market  price.  If 
the  farmer  agrees,  the  fakers,  who  seem 
to  know  poultry  culling  practices,  make 
it  a  point  to  take  the  best  layers  and 
leave  the  culls. 

One  woman  in  that  county  has  lost 
eighty  of  her  best  hens  as  a  result  of 
the  swindle  and  the  hens  she  has  left 
are  not  laying.  One  of  her  neighbors, 
more  observant,  saw  the  fakers  pick  his 
best  layers  and  put  them  into  the  cull 
crate,  so  he  stopped  the  game.  Farmers 
are  advised  to  consult  their  county- 
agent  or  the  poultry  department  of  the 
Agricultural  college  and  receive  a  free 
bulletin  describing  approved  methods  of 
culling. 


Success  With  Brooder  Stove. 
We  have  always  kept  a  few  chickens, 
but  last  year  I  built  a  brooder  -house 
and  cooling  room,  each  compartment 
16x16  and  in  the  brooder  room  I  have 
a  1,500-chick  capacity  oil-burning 
brooder.  I  use  crude  oil,  which  I  bought 
from  the  Utah  Oil  Refining  company 
for  12  cents  a  gallon.  I  used  110  gal- 
lons. 

I  bought  1,200  day-old  baby  chicks. 
I  sold  about  600  friers  by  calling  up  the 
most  well-to-do  residents  over  the  tele- 
phone every  Friday,  dressed  the  fries 
and  delivered  Saturday  morning.  I  re- 
ceived 30  to  35  cents  a  pound  for  them. 
I  saw  I  was  going  to  have  success  with 
my  chickens,  so  I  built  an  open-front 
hen  house  51x24  feet,  and  also  used  my 
brooder  and  cooling  room  for  laying 
hens.  My  first  pullets  started  to  lay 
when  eighteen  weeks  old.  I  got  my 
baby  chicks  March  30,  1921.  The  last 
week  in  September  they  were  laying 
enough  eggs  to  pay  for  all  their  feed. 
The  month  of  October  I  made  $75  over 
their  feed.  In  November  I  made  $125 
over- their  feed,  and  in  December  I  made 
$125  over  their  feed.  Early  in  February 
we  were  getting  45  cents  a  dozen,  or 
$13.50  a  case. — John  H.  Sampson,  Utah. 

Charcoal  broken  as  fine  as  grains  of 
corn  is  good  for  both  old  and  young 
fowls. 


Poultrymen  —  Attention ! 


The  largest  hatchery  In  the  world  offers  Ftieoial  low  prices  on  S.  C.White 
Leghorn  Baby  Chicks,  from  heavy  erg  laying  -train,  during  months  of  May 
and  Juno,  1922.    We  pay  all  express  Charges  on  shipments  for  these  months. 

The  Bihn  Hatchery,    Petaluma,  Calif. 


A   WINTER  •  LA  YING 

STRAIN. 
247  to  288  Egg  Blood 


S.  C.W.  LEGHORNS 

REDUCED  PRICES  FOR  MAY  AND  JUNE  SHIPMENTS. 
Commencing  May  1st — Hatching  Eggs,  $8.00  per  100;  «75.00  per  1,000. 
Commencing  May  15 — Day-old  Chides,  SH1.00  per  100;  si -.:..<, o  per  1,000. 
Prepaid  io  lour  Door.  Sale  Arrival  Guaranteed.    Orders  Ailed  in  rotation  as 
received.  A  big  hatch  off  every  week. 

You  can  order  direct  from  this  ad  with  perfect  safety  that  you  will  get  a  SQUARE 
DRAL.    Order  now — save  time.     Every  egg  at;d  chirk  we  ship  cpmes  from  our  own  carefully 

selected  bred-to-lay  stock  produced  fight  here  on  THE 
FOWLER  EGG  FARM.  So  bought  up  junk,  eggs  or  chicks, 
bandied  by  us  in  any  way.  You  will  pay  a  cent  or  two 
more  per  egg  or  chick  for  our  stock  than  for  the  common 
hatchery  ducks,  but  you  get  from  us  a  REAL  WINTER 
LAYING  STRAIN  of  Leghorns;  a  strain  that  will  make 
you  money  right  from  the  start. 

Mr.  Hayhall,  a  customer  in  Idaho,  writes:  "172  pullets 
raised  from  your  eggs  have  averaged  me  $4.75  PER  DAY 
for  No\  ember  and  December — CO  PER  CENT  DAILY  EGO 
YIELD." 

Dont  think  such  a  record  pn^iWe  with  any  other  strain  of  Leghorns.  To 
do  this  you  must  have  the  FOWLER  EGG  F\RM  BRED-TO-LAY  LEGHORNS.  Send  us  your 
order  today  without  delay.    You  will  never  regret  it. 

Illustrated  Catalog  mailed  free  to  those  who  really  mean  business. 
Let  us  know  your  wants.  Address 

FOWLER  EGG  FARM,  Route  1-B,  Fowler,  Colo. 


gtltFOWLER  egg 
FARM 

LEGHORNS 
for  EGGS 


TOWNSEND  FARM 

Formerly  Mountain    View  Poultry  Farm 

HATCHING  EGGS 

From  our  superior  flock  of  S.  C.  R.  1.  Reds.  White  Plymouth  Rocks 
and  S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons.  Order  early  to  assure  yourself  of  prompt 
delivery.    Prices  furnished  upon  application. 

STOCK  FOR  SALE. 

PHONE  LAKEWOOD  75.  EDGEWATER,  COLO. 

Directly  west  and  adjoining  Lakewood  Country  Club. 


The  Cause  of  White  Diarrhea 

White  Diarrhea  is  caused  by  the  ba- 
cillus Bacterium  Pullorum-  transmitted 
through  the  yolk.  There  is  scarcely  a 
hatch  without  some  infected  chicks. 
The  germs  multiply  very  rapidly  and 
one  infected  chick  may  infect  the  entire 
brood.  The  germs  can  be  killed  by  the 
use  of  preventives.  Intestinal  Antisept- 
ics to  kill  the  germs  should  be  given  as 
soon  as  the  chicks  are  out  of  the  shell. 
It  is  much  easier  to  prevent  than  it  is 
to  cure. 


How  to  Prevent  White  Diarrhea 

Dear  Sir:  I  see  reports  of- so  many 
losing,  their  little  chicks  with  White 
Diarrhea,  so  'thought  I  would  tell  my 
experience.  I  used  to  lose  a  great  many 
from  this  cause,  tried  many  remedies 
and  was  about  discouraged.  As  a  last 
resort,  I  sent  to  the  Walker  Remedy 
Co.,  Dept.  358,  Waterloo,  Iowa,  for  their 
Walko  White  Diarrhea  Remedy.  I  used 
two  50c  packages,  raised  300  White 
Wyandottes  and  never  lost  one  or  had 
one  sick  after  giving,  the  medicine  and 
my  chickens  are  larger  and  healthier 
than  ever  before.  I  have  found  this  com- 
pany thoroughly  reliable  and  always 
get  the  remedy  by  return  mail. — Mrs.  C. 
M.  Bradshaw,  Beaconsfield,  la. 


Ask  Western  Farm  Life  Service  Bu- 
reau. Information  free  on  all  phases 
of  farming. 


Don't  Wait 
Don't  wait  until  White  Dirrhea  gets 
!  half  or  two-thirds  your  chicks.  Don't 
let  it  get  started.  Be  prepared.  Write 
today.  Let  us  prove  to  you  that  Walko 
will  prevent  White  Diarrhea.  Send  50c 
!  for  box  on  our  guarantee — money  back 
if  not  satisfied.  Walker  Remedy  Co., 
Dept.  358,  Waterloo,  la. — Adv. 

D*4a  l*e  honpry  wclve?.  any 
r  ISn  nlLP  feason.  with 

Best  Fish  Bait  ever  diseoTered.  Keeps  you  busy 
puUinir  them  out.  SI.  Box  Vree  to  introduce 
our  new  ftsb  and  aomuU  trap"-  Write  us  to-day. 
J.  F.  GREGORY,  Dept. 63,  Lebi 


Customers  report  pullets  lay  all 

winter.  20  varieties  to  select  from. 
1.000.000  chicks  via  prepaid  parcel  post 
safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Pleased  cus- 
tomers in  every  state.  19th  season. 
Catalog  FREE. 
MILLER  POULTRY  FARMS 
ox  605  LANCASTER,  MOW 


SHIPMAN'S  S.  C.  REDS 

were  winners  of  2d  and  4th  cockerels  at  Den- 
ver show,  Dec,  1921,  also  winning  6th  and 
Mil  cockerel  at  National  Western  Poultry 
Show,  Denver,  Jan.,  1922.  Setting  eggs  re- 
diu  ed  to  $3  setting.  Ancona  setting  eggs  £2 
setting.    !>.  C.  Reds  and  Ancona  baby  chirks. 

W.  P.  SHTPMAX. 
Rt.        Box  586.  Edgevrater.  Colo. 


Willow  Creek  Poultry  Farm 

Breeder  of  highest  grade  heaw  WINTER-LAY- 
ING SINGLE    COMB    WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

Now  booking  orders  for  day-old  chirks  and 
hatching  eggs  from  yearling  hens  on  free 
range.   Prices  reasonable.   Write  for  catalogue. 

WILLOW"  CREEK  POULTRY  FARM, 
Box  657.  Lamar.  Colo. 


GOOD  PRODUCTS  CAN  ONLY 
COME  FROM  GOOD  SEEDS. 

Therefore,  why  not  be  sure  that  the  element 
of  rick  is  reduced  to  a  minimum?  Cse  our 
Seeds — they  are  fresh  and  tested — pure,  true 
to  name  and  proven  of  high  germination. 
Write  for  free  Catalogue  and  price  list. 

The  Rooky  Mountain  Seed  Co.. 
1325  15th  St.  Denver.  Colo. 


90  Per  Cent  From 
Western  Farm  Life 

We  get  better  results  from  out  ad  in  West- 
era  Farm  Life  than  all  the  rest  of  our  adrer- 
tixing  combined.  Nine-tenths  of  our  orders 
were  from  our  ad  in  Western  Farm  Life. — 
RIVERSIDE  POULTRY  FARM.  LaJunta.  Cola 
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Market  Outlook  for  Farm  and 
Ranch  Products. 

(Continued  from  Page  5). 
other  week  or  two,  although  May  also 
brings  a  rather  heavy  run  as  a  rule.  It 
is  probable  that  prices  have  seen  bot- 
tom for  this  spring. 
Want  More  Feeders  Than  Year  Ago. 

With  the  grazing  season  at  hand, 
light  stockers  have  been  popular  prop- 
erty. Due  to  discouraging  weather  the 
total  movement  of  feeders  has  fallen  off 
slightly  in  the  last  few  weeks,  although 
it  is  running  consistently  ahead  of  that 
of  last  year. 

The  movement  into  Texas  and  Okla- 
homa from  Texas  is  near  flood-tide.  A 
probable  reduction  of  freight  rates  on 
such  shipments  is  a  stipulating  factor. 
Nebraska  has  been  absorbing  a  lot  of 
thin  cattle  recently  and  Kansas  City  re- 
ports a  generous  movement  of  thin  cows 
to  the  northwestern  range  states. 

Heavier  Hog  Run  on  Horizon, 

A  ten-day  advance  in  the  hog  market 
restored  the  $11  quotation  at  Chicago, 
but  the  event  was  short  lived.  Receipts 
of  hogs  have  increased  and  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  lightest  run  of  the  spring 
season  is  behind  us.  Usually  there  is 
a  gradual  increase  during  May  reach- 
ing maximum  in  June  after  com  plant- 
ing is  over.  A  sharp  decrease  then  fol- 
lows in  late  summer.  Prices  on  the 
average  will  follow  the  course  indicated 
by  these  changes,  in  receipts. 

Easter  Lambs  at  Record  Price. 

Only  a  few  spring  lambs  were  avail- 
able for  the  Easter  trade,  and  selected 
lots  sold  up  to  $26  at  Chicago,  the  high- 
est price  on  record.  No  California  lambs 
have  arrived  in  the  Middle  West  as  yet, 
but  one  trainload  is  on  the  way.  The 
new  crop  appears  to  be  a  little  late  in 
all  sections.  The  market  may  be  some- 
what erratic  during  the  spring  months 
as  readjustment  is  made  to  the  new 
crop,  but  all  signs  point  to  a  rather  high 
basis,  barring  occasional  periods  of 
over-supply. 

Wheat  Demand  Revives. 

The  long  contest  between  the  "bulls" 
and  "bears"  in  May  wheat  with  its  at- 
tendant effects  upon  the  cash  market, 
seems  to  be  turning  in  favor  of  the 
bulls,,  as  the  statistical  position  of 
wheat  has  indicated  that  it  would.  For 
a  time  the  quantity  of  May  wheat  being 
held  by  exporters  and  millers  who 
wished  to  take  delivery,  was  in  doubt, 
but  at  present  the  belief  prevails  that 
this  exceeds  the  ability  of  shorts  to 
make  delivery  so  that  the  latter  are  due 
to  be  "pinched." 

Revival  of  demand  from  both  mills,, 
and  exporters  was  the  deciding  factors 
in  turning  the  market.  It  has  made 
several  false  starts  in  the  last  five 
weeks,  but  the  present  performance 
bears  more  evidence  of  enduring  char- 
acter. If  it  lasts,  the  wheat  in  storage 
which  has  been  trying  to  find  a  buyer 
will  be  placed  without  any  difficulty. 

Renewal  of  export  buying  has  made 
the  most  impressive  showing.  Both  old 
and  new  crop  wheat  have  been  bought 
from  North  America  and  France  and 
Italy  have  bought  some  Southern  Hem- 
isphere wheat  on  passage.  The  poor 
outlook  for  winter  wheat  abroad  is  a 
source  of  alarm  and  has  stimulated  the 
purchase  of  wheat  for  July  and  August 
shipment.  Greece  is  expected  to  buy 
1,600,000  bushels  in  another  week  or 
two  and  to  need  nearly  that  much  each 
month. 

Furthermore,  large  shipments  from 
the  Southern  Hemisphere  finally  ceased 
to  depress  the  European  market.  In- 
stead, world's  shipments  have  now  fall- 
en below  the  weekly  disappearance  of 
imported  wheat,  and  the  last  report 
showed  a  sharp  drop  in  the  amount  on 
ocean  passage.  Broomhall's  last  report 
stated  that  consumption  in  the  present 
crop  year  would  take  care  of  all  the 
wheat  produced  during  the  year  and  a 
large  part  of  the  carry-over  in  export- 
ing countries. 

Milling  demand  has  improved  and 
flour  buyers  are  showing  more  activity 
in  some  sections,  although  demand  is 
not  as  robust  as  could  be  desired. 

Receipts  of  wheat  have  dwindled  but 
are  about  equal  to  the  ten-year  average 
for  this  season  of  the  year,  although 
much  lighter  than  last  year. 

The  new  crop  is  making  progress,  al- 


CAREY-IZED 
Salt  Blocks 


Keep  your  livestock  in  keen 
appetite — in  sound  normal 
health.  Let  your  stock  as- 
similate their  feed  to  the 
utmost.  Giveyouretock  the 
mineral  salts  nature  meant 
they  should  have. 

Ask  Your  Dealer 


though  the  effect  of  unfavorable  condi- 
tions last  fall  and  winter  is  still  seen 
in  the  character  of  the  reports  from  the 
Southwest.  Abandoned  acreage  in  Kan- 
sas' has  been  estimated  officially  as 
high  as  35  per  cent.  Much  wheat  in 
that  state  did  not  germinate  until 
March.  All  sections  need  dry,  warm 
weather,  especially  the  spring  wheat  re- 
gion, where  planting  is  being  delayed. 

Light  Receipts  Aid  Corn  and  Oats. 

Although  the  demand  for  corn  has 
fallen  off  sharply,  receipts  have  dwin- 
dled to  such  small  volume  that  the  mar- 
ket has  strength.  Clearances  are  nearly 
equal  to  arrivals  at  primaries.  Ship- 
ments from  primary  markets  are  now 
exceeding  the  receipts  and  a  few  good 
slices  have  been  taken  from  the  visible 
supply.  Oats  prices  closely  follow 
fluctuations  in  other  grains.  Receipts 
are  shrinking  and  are  now  below  the 
average  for  this  time  of  year. 

Cash  Grain  Markets. 

The  range  of  cash  grain  prices  fol- 
low: 

Kansas  City — Wheat:  No.  2  hard, 
$1.24@1.59;  No.  3,  $1.22@1.57;  No.  4, 
$1.21@1.53. 

Corn—No.  2  mixed,  53y2@55y2c;  No. 
3,  53@55c;  No.  2  yellow,  55y2@58y2c; 
No.  2  white,  54@56c. 

Oats— No.  3  white,  36y2@38y2c. 

Rye— 95@96c. 

Barley — 54@55c. 

More  Hay  Expected  Soon. 

Heavier  receipts  of  hay  are  expected 
as  soon  as  country  roads  improve.  De- 
mand has  not  broadened  at  distributing 
markets,  but  is  limited  to  local  needs. 
The  total  quantity  of  hay,  especially 
clover  and  alfalfa  needed  will  decline 
as  the  pasture  season  arrives.  Thus 
far  prices  have  held  well. 

Kansas  City:  Prairie  upland — No.  1, 
$11.50@13;  No.  2,  $9.50@11.  Alfalfa- 
Choice  $24@25.50;  No.  1,  $22@23.50; 
standard.  $19.50@21.50;  No.  2,  $16@19. 
Straw,  $8.50@9. 

Egg  Receipts  at  Maximum. 
Receipts  of  eggs  at  the  four  leading 
cities  are  practically  at  a  record  level, 
but  it  is  probable  that  they  are  now  ai 
or  very  near  the  maximum.  Prices  are 
low  enough  to  induce  cold-storage  oper- 
ators to  take  about  60  per  cent  of  the 
supply.  A  further  decline  in  values  is 
improbable  unless  the  extremely  heavy 
receipts  hold  up  longer  than  they  usual- 
ly do. 

Receipts  since  January  are  but  little 
behind  the  record  movement  of  last 
year,  while  there  is  a  substantial  short- 
age in  storage  holdings  at  the  four 
cities  compared  with  a  year  ago,  indi- 
cating that  consumption  is  unusflally 
large.    Latest  quotations: 

Kansas  City:  Eggs — Firsts,  22c;  sec- 
onds, 18  y>c.  Live  poultry — Broilers, 
45c;  heavy  hens,  22c.  Roosters,  13c. 
Ducks,  25c.    Geese,  16c. 

Denver — Eggs,  24@25c.  Live  Poul- 
try: Hens,  26c;  springs,  38c;  broilers, 
30@35c.  Roosters,  15c.  Ducks,  30c. 
Turkeys,  27c. 

Butter  Buyers  Pinched. 

Butter  buyers  who  have  been  follow- 
ing a  hand-to-mouth  policy  for  several 
weeks  in  the  expectation  that  prices 
would  decline  rather  steadily,  were  con- 
fronted last  week  with  a  small  decrease 
in  receipts  of  fresh  butter  and  by  light 
cold-storage  holdings.  As  a  result,  the 
market  turned  suddenly  and  staged  a 
sharp  advance.  Such  behavior  is  not 
uncommon  at  this  season  of  the  year 
when  readjustment  is  being  made  to  the 
spring  increase  in  production.  Bad 
weather  has  made  the  season  later  than 
expected  and  by  preventing  deliveries 
of  cream  has  lowered  the  average  qual- 
ity of  the  butter  produced,  making  fan- 
cy butter  more  scarce  than  it  has  been 
for  several  weeks. 

Recent  Range  Of  Iilvcatock  Price*  at  Our  Principal  Markcln. 

Cattle—  Denver. 

Choicr-  and  prime  heavy  steers  (1100  lb.  up)  

Oood  heavy  steers   

Medium  heavy  steers   $7. 00(H)  7.75 

Common   heavy  steers  ....   6.50 06  7.00 

Choice  Ac  prime  light  steers  (1100  lb.  down)  

Oood  light  steers  

Medium  light  steers   6.75 @ 

Common  light  steers   5.25$ 

Common  to  choice  butcher  heifers   4.25<fi> 

Common  to  choice  butcher  cows   4.00<ft 

lioloKnu  and  beef  bulls   2.50  at 

Canners  and  cutters,  cows  and  heifers   2.60$ 

Canner  Steers   „   3.50® 

Medium  to  choice  light  veals    8 

Common  to  chnlce  heavy  veals    4.50fr) 

Million  to  choice  feeders   (1000  lb.  up)....  5.50® 


toMaketivestodi 
mm  &y  Bigger  Profits 


New  24  Page  Book  Sent  Free 

Old  methods  of  feeding  are  wasteful  and  often  mean  ^ 
a  loss  of  the  profits  that  should  be  yours,  figuring 

your  time,  your  labor  and  investment  in  raising:  livestock. 
Thousands  of  farmers  have  placed  feeding:  on  a  business  basis 
saving:  feed,  making:  every  ounce  do  full  duty  and  fattening: 
livestock  quicker  by  using:  Carey-lzed  Salt  Blocks) 
and  improved  feeding  methods.  Many  money-saving 
feeding  suggestions  make  this  book  valuable  to 
farmers  and  feeders  everywhere 

This  Free  Book  Tells— 

How  to  Feed  for  Market  flow  to  Prevent  Diseases 
Him  to  Gel  More  Milk  How  lot  ut  Down  Losses 
How  to  Get  Belter  Prices  tor  Livestock;  Save  Feed 

This  book  is  a  practical  guide  to  bigger  livestock 
profits  and  is  the  result  of  thorough  study  and 
feeding  tests  by  average  farmers  as  well  as  feed- 
ing authorities. 


Mffitt*  At  Sinrt*  Your  name  on  a 
*"  l#«t.e  post  card  brings  thla 
book."Btneor  Profits  from  Livestock",  by  return 
mail.   No  need  to  feed  at  a  loss— this  book  tells 
you  real  feeding  eecretst  that  are  winning  la  all 
parts  of  the  country    Send  for  it  TODAY. 

THE  CAREY  SALT  CO. 

Desk  2113  HUTCHINSON,  KANS. 


The  upturn  undoubtedly  will  prove 
short-lived,  as  maximum  receipts  have 
not  yet  been  seen  and  prices  are  not 
down  to  a  spring-  basis.  All  interests 
are  avoiding  holding-  heavy  stocks. 

Prices  for  92  score  fresh  butter  on 
April  19  were: 

Chicago,  37y2c;  New  York,  39y2c; 
Philadelphia,  39y2c;  San  Francisco  Ex- 
change quotation,  75c. 

Potato  Shipments  Setting  Record. 

Shipments  of  potatoes  from  produ- 
cing states  since  April  1  have  set  a  new 
record.  The  movement  is  about  one- 
third  larger  than  the  average  at  this 
season  of  the  year,  and  the  season's  to- 
tal is  about  30,000  cars  larger  than  at 
this  date  last  year. 

Demand  has  been  limited  and  prices 
weak.  Northern  sacked  round  whites 
are  quoted  at  $1.60  to  $1.75  in  the  Chi- 
cago carlot  market,  while  Rurals  are 
bringing  $1.60  to  $1.70.  - 


Southwest  Stock  Show  at  Lamar 
Scores  Success. 

(Continued  from  Page  3.) 
ond.  Green  Mountain  Dairy  was  first 
grade  herd  and  Harry  Heath  second. 
Get  of  sire  in  purebred  herds, 
always  a  coveted  award,  was  won 
by  Model  Dairy  Farm,  and  second 
by  Center  Farm.  In  grades,  Turpin 
and  De  Witt  showed  the  winning  group 
with  Markham  second.  In  the  produc- 
tion class  the  award  for  highest  year's 
production  in  the  cow  testing  associa- 
tion on  purebred  cows  went  to  a  Center 
Farm  cow.  Record  cow  for  the  year  in 
grades  came  from  the  "Harry  Heath 
herd.  J.  A.  La  Rose  won  first  in  aged 
Jersey  cow  class  and  Joe  Sproul  first  in 
heifer  class. 

A  roan  bull  shown  by  Wm.  Briskey  of 
Lamar  won  first  in  the  shorthorn  class 
and  Chas.  McCall  of  Lamar  won  first  on 
Hereford  bull.  A.  Everett  &  Company 
won  all  the  fat  steer  prizes. 

Placing  the  Hog  Awards. 
Hogs  were  judged  by  Wm.  Droge, 
county  agent  of  Otero  county.  In  Duroc 
Jerseys,  Fred  Lovejoy  won  first  in  aged 
boar  class  and  Center  Farm  first  on 
boar,  under  one  year.  In  under  six 
month  class  of  boars,  Center  Farm  won 
first  and  B.  E.  Sterret  of  Bristol  second. 
Sterret  had  the  first  aged  sow  and  first 
under  one  year  sow.  Center  Farm  won 
first  on  sow  pig.  A.  F.  Ogden  of  Graft 
won  second  on  sow  under  one  year. 
In  Poland  Chinas,  Fletcher  Brothers, 

(Turn  to   Page  16.) 
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Common  to  choice  feeders  (760 — 1000  lb.)  5.00® 

Common  to  choice  atoeker  steer*   4.50(3 

Common  to  choice  atoeker  cows  and  heifers.  4.50® 

IIok«-. 

Top  of  Market   I  JO. 70 

Hulk  of  Hales   lCOOffl  10.40 

ll.-nvy  (250  lb.  up)   8. 75010. 00 

Medium  (200 — 250  lbs.)  10.00  010.40 

MK>it   (160 — 200  lb.)  10.00010.70 

Uirht  llKhts  (130—150  lbs.)  

Hinooth  packing;  sows  (250  lb.  up)   8.60®  9.00 

Kowtch  packlnK  sows  (200  lbs.  up)   7.50(g)  8.50 

Medium  to  choice  plfra  (130  lb.  down)          8.76®  9.26 

Block  pig*   8.7C®  9.00 


Kansas  City. 
$8.00®  8.85 
7.40® 
7.35® 
6.40® 
8.30® 
7.60® 
7.10® 
6.26® 
5.00® 
4.400 
3.25® 
2.76® 
:!.5or,() 
5.00® 
: : .  r>  0  /> 
6.00® 
6.90® 
6.25® 
3.75® 


8.30 
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8.40 
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7.40 
7.50 
6.40 
5.25 
4.50 
4.25 
8.50 
7.50 
7.85 
8.00 
7.90 
6.25 


8.15 
7.50 
7.00 
8.75 
8.25 
7.50 
7.00 
7.50 


Omaha. 
$8.00®  8.6 
7.50® 
7.00® 
6.25® 
8.25® 
7.50® 
7.00® 
6.25® 
4.75® 
4.25®  6.75 
3.25®  5.25 
2.75®  4.25 
:i  'j  5®  t.  25 
8.25®12.00 
5.2511'  8.50 
5.75®  7.75 
6.50®  7.B5 
5.25®  7.85 
4.00®  6.25 

I  10.66 
9.70®  10.35 
».70®10.35 
9. SOrti  10.40 
9.90®  10.40 
9.50®  10.4  0 
B.OO®  9.75 
8.76®  9.25 


9.25®  10.35 
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TARX 

SOLIDIFIED  DISINFECTANT, 


A  Better 
Coal  Tar  Dip 

and 
Disinfectant 
in  a  Handier 
^3Sk\  Form 


Tarx  is  a 
money  saver  for 
every  user  of  dips  and 
disinfectants.  Just  drop  one 
small  cube  in  a  gallon  of  water 
and  you  have  one  gallon  of  the  best 
dipping  and  disinfecting  solution. 
You  pay  nothingf  or  bottles,  barrels  or  , 
cans,  nothing  for  waste  or  breakage  or 
leakage.  No  freight  on  factory  water 
which  you  can  just  as  well  add  at  home. 
Easily  Shipped  Anywhere 

by  Parcel  Post,  Takes  op  small  space.  Will  not 
freeze.  Keeps  Indefinitely.  Won't  lose  its 
strength.  Makes  any  strength  solution  you 
need.  Tarx  positively  destroyslice,  ticks 
and  other  vermin. 

Comes  in  6  lb.  package  divided  Into  160 
cabes — enough  to  make  150  gallons  of 
Btrong  solution.  Ask  your  dealer  for 
Tarx  or  writs  for  Free  Book  and  >•»» 
money-saving  prices.  £ 

TARX  CHEMICAL  CO. 
Dept  13 
.Peoples  Ca>  BMf . 
Chicago 


A  OOOD  Bay  or  Oram  Unloading  Onflt  save* 
the  cost  of  out  to  threo  man  each  day  of 
harvest.    Myers  Bay  Tool*  hare  bean  THE  STAND- 
ARD  roa   50   TEARS.     Sturdy  construction. 

Catotited  foatures,  low  price,  make  them  the 
ittCst.Talue  made.  Also  a  complete  line  of 
sVumns  and  Door  Hangers.  See  your  dealar 
ear  write  us  for  booklets.  (lft) 

THE  F.  E.  MYERS  &  BRO.  CO. 
155  Church  St.,         Ashland,  Ohio 


Effort  To  Us  Counts  for  NauRht  So 
Long  as  We  Please. 

That's  why  it  doesn't  mutter  to  us  how  far 
wo  ko  for  »  seed  or  a  product — best  results  tsl 
what  we  are  after.  If  wc  please  you,  we  arc  well! 
repaid.  Won't  you  let  us?  We  are  sure  we  oatVJ 

Write  for  free  Seed  Catalogue  und  price  list. 
The  ltoi-ky  Mountain   ScimI  t'o.. 
IX.5  15th  St.  Denver,  t  »lo. 


THE 


The  Name 

'Cutters* 


J.A»ORATOHY^ 

„on  Serums,  VaccineB 
and  effgercBSina  aienifleh  MaJc  by  The  L.ib.ia» 

tory  that  Knows  How."  Twenty-five  yearn  oi  COO* 
•cicntknm  endeavor  in  one  line  count  for  something 

The  Cutter  Laboratory 
Berkeley       (U.  S.  License)  California 
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He  lost  enough 
cream  every 
six  months 
to  pay  for  a 

DE  LAVAL 

"I  had  a  cream  separator  that 
I  had  been  using  and  thought 
was  all  right.  I  have  five  cows 
and  had  been  selling  cream  and 
feeding  skim  milk  to  hogs  as 
fast  as  separated.  A  few  days 
ago  I  sold  the  hogs  and  left  the 
skimmed  milk  in  the  can.  The 
next  day  I  noticed  cream  on  it.  I 
was  so  surprised  that  I  skimmed 
it  off  by  hand,  churned  it  and 
made  one  pound  and  six  ounces 
of  butter. 

It  took  little  figuring  to  show 
how  much  cream  I  had  been 
feeding  my  hogs  each  day.  I  fig- 
ured I  had  paid  the  price  of  a  No. 
15  De  Laval  every  six  months." 

This  letter  is  typical  of  many 
letters  we  receive. 

Perhaps  this  same  thing  is 
happening  to  you  and  you  don't 
realize  it.  If  you  are  using  an 
old  or  partly  worn-out  separa- 
tor, or  are  skimming  by  hand, 
undoubtedly  you  are  wasting 
enough  cream  to  pay  for  a  De 
Laval  in  a  short  time.  The  waste 
of  cream  occurring  every  day  is 
criminal — more  than  enough  to 

Say  for  the  entire  output  of  the 
•e  Laval  Factory. 
Most  any  kind  of  cream  sepa- 
rator will  do  fairly  good  work- 
the  first  few  months,  when  it  is 
new.  But  if  it  is  cheaply  made, 
after  the  first  few  months  your 
trouble  will  begin. 

And  the  worst  of  your  exper- 
ience with  such  a  machine  will 
not  be  the  fact  that  it  wears  out 
quickly  or  that  it  runs  hard,  or 
that  you  are  piling  up  repair  ex- 
penses, but  that  you  are  losing 
a  lot  of  butterfat. 

Why  take  chances  at  all  when 
you  can  get  a  De  Laval  which 
has  won  hundreds  of  prizes, 
thousands  of  contests,  and  is 
used  by  millions.  Experience  has 
proved  that  it  is  the  best  cream 
separator  that  money  can  buy, 
and  in  the  long  run  the  cheapest. 

Order  your  De  Laval  noiv 
and  let  It  begin  Having 
cream  right  away.  See 
the  local  Dc  Laval  Agent, 
Or  If  you  don't  know  him, 
■»rrlte  to  nearest  office. 

-  The  - 
De  Laval  Separator  Co. 

New  York  Chicago 
166  Broawway    20  E.  Madlaon  St. 
San  Franctfloo 
«1  Beale  St. 

Sooner  or  later  you  wit)  use  o 

De  Laval 

Cream  Separator  and  Milker 


Dairying  and  Hog  Raising 

All  letters  regarding  commercial  and  technical  features  of  dairy  farming 
and  hog  production  promptly  answered.  Address  all  communications  to 
Dairy  Department,  Western  Farm  Life,  Denver,  Colorado. 


The  summer  season  always  is  a  crit 
ical  period  for  the  milk  cows.  Flies  and 
hot  weather  f  requenty  are  given  as  rea 
sons  for  cows  falling  off  in  milk  pro 
duction.    Lack  of  proper  feed  is  a  con 
tributing  factor  often  overlooked.  The 
time  to  provide  against  this  contin 
gency  is  in  the  spring.    Some  of  our 
most  successful  dairymen  are  able  to 
hold  the  milk  up  even  during  the  sum 
mer  months.  They  do  it  by  having  plen 
ty  of  the  right  kind  of  feed  for  their 
cows.  A  small  silo  is  provided  or  feed 
crops  are  planted  near  the  barn,  so  the 
cows  can  be  fed  green  sweet  corn,  or 
ordinary  corn,  Sudan,  milo,  or  "feterita 
Having  some  of  these  crops  available 
when  the  pasture  fails,  which  is  every 
summer,  will  do  wonders  in  keeping  up 
the  milk  flow.    It  takes  plenty  of  pal 
atable,  succulent  feed  to  make  milk.  The 
pastures  never  supply  enough  feed  in 
the  plains  regions.   Now  is  the  time  to 
plan  for  these  feed  crops  if  you  would 
keep  your  cows  up  in  milk  during  the 
summer  season.  _  A 


Herd  With  High  Production  Record. 

An  average  production  of  1,502 
pounds  of  milk  and  52.8  pounds  of  but- 
terfat was  made  by  the  eighteen  cows 
in  the  herd  of  Marcus  Harper  of  Boul- 
der County  Cow  Testing  association 
for  the  month  of  March.  The  high  herd 
of  those  under  fifteen  animals  was  the 
Jersey  herd  of  C.  C.  Clingman  of  Boul- 
der, with  an  average  production  for 
twelve  cows  of  949  pounds  of  milk  and 
50.5  pounds  of  butterfat. 

The  high  cow  for  March  was  Alcartra 
Dode  Seldene,  belonging  to  Mr.  Harper, 
with  a  production  of  1,932  pounds  of 
milk  and  85.1  pound  of  butterfat.  Hilde, 
belonging  to  Harry  Yeager  of  Long- 
mont,  was  second,  with  2,102  pounds  of 
milk  and  78.2  pounds  of  butterfat,  and 
Polly,  belonging  to  F.  A.  Barhite,  third, 
1,662  pounds  of  milk  and  71.4  pounds  of 
butterfat. 

Harry  Yeager's  herd  of  nine  cows  is 
the  only  herd  other  than  the  two  high 
herds  qualifying  for  the  honor  list  for 
March.  The  average  production  was 
1,304  pounds  of  milk  and  46.5  pounds 
of  butterfat. 

There  were  217  cows  tested  for  the 
month,  with  an  average  production  of 
971  pounds  of  milk  and  38.1  pounds  of 
butterfat. 

Lady  Bess  Homestead,  a  registered 
Holstein  belonging  to  Willard  Forsythe, 
finished  her  year's  record  with  a  pro- 
duction of  15,817  pounds  of  milk  and 
540.1  pounds  of  butterfat.  Roughage 
for  the  year  cost  $34.25,  and  grain 
$53.30,  a  total  feed  cost  of  $87.55.  The 
value  of  the  product  was  $231.31,  leav- 
ing a  profit  over  feed  cost  of  $143.76. 
The  cow  made  a  daily  average  of  43.3 
pounds  of  milk  for  the  year. 


Valuable  Bull  Sacrificed. 

A  dairy  farmer  once  sold  a  registered 
Holstein  bull  to  a  local  butcher.  He  had 
no  records  on  his  daughters.  Within  a 
year  eleven  of  the  two  and  three-year 
old  heifers  sired  by  this  bull  freshened. 
Records  were  made  of  their  production 
and  to  the  astonishment  of  every  one 
the  average  milk  production  for  a  year 
was  14,502  pounds,  and  butterfat  573 
pounds.  But  the  bull  was  dead  and  his 
hide  made  into  leather.  For  lack  of 
records  a  $5,000  bull  had  been  sold  for 
$50.  Cow  testing  association  records  of 
the  dams  and  daughters  would  have 
saved  this  bull  for  service.  Through 
the  organization  of  a  bull  association 
in  co-operation  with  a  cow  testing  asso- 
ciation a  bull  can  be  kept  long  enough 
to  get  production  records  on  his  daugh- 
ters. Registration  cannot  guarantee 
production.  Registered  sires  must  be 
backed  by  good  production  records. 
They  may  have  plenty  of  capacity  to 
sire  production,  but  without  the  records 
there  is  nothing  to  prove  it. 


Arkansas  Valley  Cow  Records. 
Profits  over  cost  of  feed  ranging  from 

t7.60  to  $14.60  a  cow  were  made  in  the 
ve  top  herds  of  the  Arkansas  Valley 
Cow  Testing  association  for  the  month 
of  March.  There  were  ninety-three 
cows  producing  more  than  forty  pounds 
of  butterfat  and  1,000  pounds  of  milk 
for  the  month,  forty-one  more  than  in 
February.  The  average  feed  cost  of 
producing  a  hundred  pounds  of  milk  for 
the  287  cows  tested  was  63  cents,  and 
the  market  value  of  3.44  per  cent  milk 


$1.52,  an  average  profit  of  89  cents  a 
hundred  pounds  over  cost  of  feed. 

Feed  prices  were  a  little  higher  this 
month  than  in  February,  but  by  making 
some  slight  changes  in  rations,  substi- 
tuting some  of  the  cheaper  protein  feeds 
for  those  which  had  gone  up  in  price, 
the  actual  cost  of  production  was  kept 
down  almost  as  low  as  for  the  previous 
month.  It  was  60  cents  a  nundred 
pounds  in  February. 

The  five  high  herds  for  the  month  were 
the  Green  Mountain  dairy  of  Lamar 
with  a  profit  over  feed  of  $7.60  a  cow; 
Model  Dairy,  Holly,  $10.65  a  cow;  Har 
ry  Heath,  $13  a  cow;  Turpin  &  DeWitt, 
$14.60;  and  Coy  Barnard,  $11.10  a  cow. 
The  highest  profit  cow  for  the  month 
was  a  purebred  Holstein,  Pearl  Mooie 
Douglas,  owned  by  Harry  Heath,  mak- 
ing a  return  over  cost  of  feed  of  $33.10. 
Next  came  Mulvie  Hengervelt  Pet, 
Model  Dairy,  $30.40;  Parimity  Shade- 
land  Korndyke,  Model  Dairy,  $24.70; 
Stella  Ringwood  Korndyke,  Model  Dai- 
ly, $24.20,  and  fifth,  Parimity  Oaks 
Korndyke  Montel,  Model  Dairy,  with  a 
profit  of  $19,60  over  feed  cost.  The 
Heath  cow  has  been  high  cow  of  the 
state  testing  associations  for  two 
months. 

Max  Grandy,  tester  for  this  associa- 
tion, says  the  cows  are  holding  up  un- 
usually well  for  this  time  of  the  year. 
Several  of  the  herds  are  showing  the 
benefits  of  rye  and  alfalfa  pasture  with 
the  reduced  cost  of  production  as  well 
as  increased  yields. 


Hogs  Have  Free  Range. 
My  first  step  in  getting  into  the  hog 
business  was  to  fence  my  farm  hog- 
tight.  I  then  purchased  some  good 
grade  sows  and  a  purebred  boar  and 
from  the  litters  selected  the  best  gilts 
for  future  brood  sows.  I  obtain  a  new 
boar  each  year.  My  hogs  run  out  all 
the  time,  as  I  have  running  water  on 
the  farm,  and  have  alfalfa  pasture 
fenced  off  for  them  in  the  spring  and 
summer. 

When  I  get  ready  to  feed  for  market 
in  the  fall,  I  turn  the  brood  sows  and 
pigs  out  and  let  them  pick  up  the  waste 
grain  from  the  whole  farm  and  when 
winter  comes  they  go  to  the  hay  rack* 
and  make  their  own  living.  I  use  self- 
feeders  for  grain  in  which  I  feed  ground 
barley.  While  fattening  the  hogs  run 
on  green  alfalfa  and  at  the  end  of  five 
weeks  average  250  pounds  in  weight. 
They  have  been  brought  to  this  weight 
at  small  expense. 

I  raise  pigs  the  year  round,  using  a 
warm  farrowing  house  with  the  south 
side  open  to  let  in  the  sun.  A  few  days 
before  the  sows  are  due  to  farrow,  I  put 
each  one  in  a  roomy  stall  and  handle 
them  gently  so  I  can  get  in  and  look 
after  the  pigs,  if  necessary.  The  sows 
get  nothing  to  eat  until  the  pigs  are 
twenty-four  hours  old,  when  I  give  theni 
ground  barley,  skimmed  milk,  and  al- 
falfa hay. 

When  the  pigs  learn  to  eat,  I  have  a 
pen  for  them  to  slip  into,  feeding  them 
ground  barley  in  troughs  with  skimmed 
milk  poured  over  it.  As  the  pigs  grow 
oldei*,  I  feed  them  more,  giving  the 
sows  less  until  the  pigs  are  two  months 
old,  when  I  wean  them  and  breed  the 
sow. 

I  do  not  let  my  pigs  get  too  fat,  giv- 
ing them  plenty  of  exercise.  Handled 
in  this  way,  they  will  not  have  the 
thumps,  and  when  alfalfa  comes  in  the 
spring  the  fall  pigs  are  ready  for  it 
and  by  fall  they  are  ready  for  the  self- 
feeder. — W.  P.  Harp,  Weld  county,  Colo. 


Keep  Your  Pigs  Growing. 
As  soon  as  the  little  pigs  will  eat 
they  should  be  fed  in  addition  to  what 
they  get  from  the  sow.  This  will  pay 
no  matter  how  good  a  suckler  the  sow 
may  be.  It  is  the  only  way  to  push  the 
pigs  to  early  maturity.  Provide  a  creep 
where  the  pigs  can  slip  through  and  eat 
by  themselves.  If  skimmed  milk  is  avail- 
able give  them  some  in  a  shallow 
trough.  They  will  also  soon  leam  to 
pick  up  shelled  corn.  As  soon  as  they 
get  to  eating  well  a  slop  made  of 
skimmed  milk,  some  shorts,  a  little 
bran,  and  some  linseed  oil  meal  or  tank- 
age along  with  the  com  will  push  them 
rapidly.  Four  parts  shorts  by  weight, 
one  part  bran  and  one  part  tankage  is  a 
good  mixture  to  use.  The  shelled  corn 
can  gradually  be  increased  as  the  pigs 
grow  older. 


There's  real  Cow-comfort  In  a  Stall 
like  this.  Good  cows  d«;servfj  it,  hi 
fact,  th«-y  must  have  It  to  do  their 
best  as  producers. 

Catalog  and  prices  on  request. 

Fred  N.  Plattner 

1607  WAZKK  KT.        DK.VVER,  <<>>.<>. 

HAYING  TOOLS  ANT> 
BARN'  EQUIPMENT. 


ALLWORK  14-28 
Powerful,  Sturdy,  Economical 


Lots  ol  po»er  for  •  reasonable  price.  Write  for  cetilot 
Electric  Wheel  Co,  Boa  72A,  Quiney,  IB. 


Kodak  Film  Developed  1  f|_, 

Prints  4c  to  6c.  A  vt 

MAIL  IV  YOT'R  KII.M. 

ONE  DAY  SERVICE 

XO  DELAY. 

EASTMAN  KODAKS, 
ALBUMS,  FILM,  ETC. 

Send  for  Catalog  and  Price  Lint. 

MileHighPhotoCo. 

Established  1905. 

321-23-25  17th  St.  Denver,  Colo. 


r  GRADE  MADS, BULB  DYKES,  LEVEES  «*f*~ 
I    Far*  Ktcfcer. 
Ttrr*err,  Cr«tf«r  | 
The  Great  Farm  Builder 

Work?  in  u>7  MIL  MakM  V-«&*f*<l  dnUi((  rj  tr-  I 
|  rigatkn  ditch  cr  e1**oj  ditch**  dovm  to  for  fWt  tfeap.  j 
i  M  Wbor  of  100  xatn.   lUiemrj  *<rr«  pay.    All  M.  I 
I  BcrartiMe.     Adjustable.    No  <rf»  or  lmn  to  fat  «v»  I 
I  of  fx.    Write  for  txm  book  ud  ovr  proyrittom.  i 
Owensboro  Ditcher  &  Grader  Co..  tec,  | 
Box  308  •  Owensboro.  Ky» 
Stock  Carried  at  Denver,  Cole. 
Distributors  in  All  Western  States  i 


Bi£  Money  Boring  Wells 


Have  water  on  your  own  farm. 
In  spare  time  make  wells  for  your 
neighbors.  It  means  $1000  extra  in 
ordinary  years,  double  that  in  dry 
years.  No  risk — no  experience  needed. 

Oitfits  for  Getting  Water  Anywhere 

Earth  augers,  rock  drills  and 
combined  machines.  Engine 
or  horse  power.    Write  for 
easy  terms  and  free  catalog. 
LISLE  MFG.  CO., 
Box  743     Clarlnda,  Iowa 
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95  Jkn&dcan, 

Upward  CREAM 

SEPARATOR 


On  trial.  Easy  running,  easily  cleaned. 
Skims  warm  or  cold  milk.  Different 
from  picture  which  shows  larger  ca- 
pacity machines.  Get  our  plan  of  easy 

MONTHLY  PAYMENTS 

and  handsome  free  catalog.  Whether 
dairy  is  lartre  or  small,  write  today. 

AMERICAN   SEPARATOR  CO. 

Bex  71 OO  Bair.bridge,  H.  Y. 


Rl  APIf  1or:  SECTION  FOR  LIFE 

11 1  ftls  |V        from  one  vaccination  v, 

■* "w  1  •  Cutter's  Liquid  .or  Solid 

|ss   ssm  ^«s>  Blackleg  Atfgressin.  Abs> 

L  M  *  lutcly  sate.  Cutter's  Scud  Ag£res» 

■   Hm  sin  Injectors  work  just  UkeBhckJeg 

I   I    II  Pill  Ir.Kctors.  It  Cutter's  Aggrcum 

smM  Xfl  is  unobtainahlr  locally, 

The  Cutter  Laboratory 

"  TTu  l  t ; ■  thst  Xaawi  Mm" 
Berkeley  (U.S. License)  California 
N.B.— Old  Style  Powder  and  PHI  Vaccines  Man  tw3t 
tct  ti^e  s.bc  pttfcl  that 
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WESTERN    FARM  LIFE 


May  1,  1922. 


Farmers'  and  Stockmens'  Exchange 

Advertisements  will  be  Inserted  in  this  department  for  7o  per  word;  four  or  more  Insertions,  5c  a  word  each 

Insertion.  Remittances  can  be  made  by  postoffice  money  order  or  personal  check.  Advertisements  are  set  in 
uniform  style,  no  display  type  or  illustrations  admif':ed  under  any  circumstances.  Every  figure  and  initial  counts 
as  one  word.  Guaranteed  circulation  over  55,000  copies  each  issue.  WESTERN  FARM  LIFE  is  issued  semi-monthly 
the  first  and  fifteenth  of  each  month.  Advertising  copy  for  this  department  must  reach  us  ten  days  before  date  of 
issue.  It  carries  the  most  classified  advertising  because  It  gives  you  best  results.  Send  us  in  a  trial  advertisement. 
Write  for  proof  showing  how  these  columns  pay  advertisers. 


POULTRY 


 RHODE  ISLAND  REDS.  

E.  C.  RED  EGGS,  $4.75  PER  100,  POSTPAID. 

Fleda  Jenkins,  Jewell,  Kan.  

PURE  LARGE  DARK  SINGLE  RED  COCKERELS, 

$2.50.    Eggs,  $1.25,  15;  $6  per  100.  Francis 

Downs.  Talruage.  Kan.  

RHODE  ISLAND  RED  HENS  AND  COCKERELS, 

both  combs;  eggs,  $1.50  setting.  Claude  Mus- 
selmann.  Lyons.  Neb. 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING  FROM  OUR  HOGANIZED 
flock  of  dark  Single  Comb  Reds;  pens,  $5  a 
setting;  flock,  $7  per  100.    The  James  Sisters, 

Olalhe.  Kan.  .  

5.  0.  REDS — TEN  YEARS  CAREFUL  MATING 
for  egg  production;  $2  per  15,  $7  per  100. 

Special  mating,  $3  per  15.  Cockerels  all  sold. 
L.  A.   Davids,   Henderson,   Colo.,   or  Dr.   F.  S. 

Schoenleber.  Stockyards.  Denver.  

RHODE  ISLAND  RED  FARM— EXCLUSIVE 
breeders  of  thoroughbred  Single  Comb  Rhode 
Island  Red  baby  chicks  and  hatching  eggs.  Some 
fine  cockerels  for  sale.  All  stock  sold  on  a  money- 
back  guarantee.  We  are  now  booking  orders  for 
May  and  June  delivery  and  can  accept  a  few  more 
for  the  latter  part  of  April.  Try  Oregon  Reds. 
Send  for  catalog.     Rhode  Island  Red  Farm,  Rt. 

6,  Box  202,  Portland.  Ore.  

 LEGHORNS.   

SINGLE    COMB    WHITE    LEGHORN    CHICKS — 
From  choice  Hoganized  flocks;  heaviest  winter 
layers;  live     delivery,  postpaid,     14c.  Wylie's 
Hatchery,  Clay  Center,  Kan. 

SIKGLE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN  BANTAMS — 
Fifteen  eggs,  third  zone,  prepaid,  $1.     G.  F. 

Weaver,  Cross  Mountain.  Colo.  

STCT  WHITE  AND  BROWN  LEGHORN  EGGS, 
$3.75  per  100,  postpaid.     Baby  chicks,  11c. 

Jenkins  Poultry  Farm.  Jewell,  Kan.  

MILE-HIGH  SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN 
hatching  eggs;  pen  A,  250  to  280  year  hens; 
male  is  son  of  the  world's  highest  official  record 
Leghorn  hen;  Hollywood  strain;  why  not  get  a 
few  grandsons  and  daughters  of  world's  best  hens? 
Mean  something,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Poultry  Breeders; 
$5  setting  of  15  eggs.  Pen  B,  190  to  250  year 
hens,  $2  setting,  $7  100,  $65  1,000.  Eggs  guar- 
anteed 100%  fertile  and  reach  you  in  good  shape, 
postage,  prepaid,  and  you  must  be  pleased.  We 
don't  shut  everything  up  on  this  farm  and  call  it 
a  breeding  hen.  Mile-High  Poultry  Farm,  Wheat- 
ridge,  Colo.  __________ 

 WYANDOTTES.  

BABY  CHICKS— SILVER-LACED  WYANDOTTES. 

Mrs.  George  Siemers,  Rt.  2,  Cjay  Center,  Kan. 
SILVER  LACED  WYANDOTTE  EGGS,  $5  A  HUN- 

dred.  Mrs.  Walter  E.  Christian,  Route  5,  Clyde, 

Kan.  

WOOD'S   SILVER  WYANDOTTES,  COCKERELS 

and  eggs.    Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Earl  Wood, 

Gill,  Colo.  

EXCEPTIONAL  QUALITY  WHITE  WYANDOTTE 

eggs;  pen  setting,  $3;  range  setting,  $1;  100, 
$5.  Folder  free.  Richard  Matoush,  Julesburg, 
Colo.  ■  


 PLYMOUTH  ROCKS.  

BARRED     ROCK     COCKERELS,   $2.50  EACH; 

eggs,  $1.50  setting,  prepaid.  Mabel  Weller, 
Hoi  ton,  Kan.  ___________________ 

GET  LEAFLETS  DESCRIBING  WEAVER'S  FA- 
roous  White  Plymouth  Rocks;  big  prize  win- 
ners. Harey  Weaver,  Lancaster,  O. 
BARKED  ROCK  COCKERELS,  CHICKS.  RING- 
let  exhibition  and  trapnest  strain.  Record  to 
290,  over  100  premiums.  Eggs,  15,  $2;  100,  $8. 
A.  G.  Hammond,  Vinland,  Kan.  _ 

 ORPINGTONS.  

BUFF  ORPINGTONS,  "PENNINGTON'S  GOLDEN 
Beauty  Strain,"     special  trial  offer,  15  eggs 
$2.50;  three  settings,  $6.25;  parcels  post.  Wav- 

erly  Poultry  Farm,  Station  B,  Lincoln,  Neb.  

8.  C.  BUFF  ORPINGTON  EGGS ;  HENS  OF  OW- 
en's  breeding;  cockerels  direct;  $2,  15;  $10, 
100;  baby  chicks,  20c;  also  10-weeks-old  cock- 
erels and  pullets.  Mrs.  Harry  Steele,  Wamego, 
Kan. 

 MINORCA3.  

LARGE  TYPE   PURE    SINGLE-COMB  BLACK 
Minorca  winners.     Eggs,  $0  per  100;  chicks, 

16c.    Herbert  Rhodes,  Clifton,  Kan.  

KINK  SINGLE  COMB  BLACK  MINORCAS — FINE 
Buff  Orpingtons.     Fertile  eggs,    10  varieties. 
Baby  chirks.    Frank  A.  Agnew,  Southslde,  Oma- 
ha.  Neb.  ;  

 LANG8HAN3.  

BLACK   LANGSHAN   COCKERELS,  STANDARD 
bred  since  1902;  orders  booked  for  eggs  and 
ch Ick— ,    Mrs.  O.  L.  SummerH,  Bclolt,  Kan.  


 ANCONA8.  

AN'CONA  EGGS,  Cr;  EACH.  FLEDA  JENKINS, 
Jewell,  Kan.  

EVKRLAY  ANON  AH — BRED  FOR  HIGHEST 
egg  production ;  egg*,  $5.50,  100;  chicks,  $16 

100.    Everlay  Farm,  M/ile,  Mo. 


 SEVERAL  VARIETIES.  

SPANISH  STOCK  OR  EGOS;  FIRST  TRY  US, 
our  birds  pay.  .1.  8.  WJlnon,  Spanish  Specialist, 
Bldge  Road,  Brookport,  N.  Y.  

HINETY  BREEDS — POULTRY,  EGG 3,  PIGEONS, 
dogs,  baby  chirks,  parrots,  ferrets,  hares.  Com- 
plete  free   folder.     Bcrgey'a   Poultry   Farm,  Tel- 
ford,  Pa. 

CIRCULAR    NOW    READY — GET    YOURS  AT 
once;  mall  u»  a  card  and  we  will  seiid  you  one. 
i  to  ^et  tin-  best.    Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Hatchery.  Zeeland,  Mich.  

I  P   WEARS  FEATHERS  WE  HAVE   IT  On 
t?"t  It  for  you.  Spangled  Hamburg*.  Marrh 
iwrred  Rock  and  White  Wyandotte  pulletx. 
■  <  lioic*  lot  cockerels  priced  right  Champ- 
.  Poultry  Y»r<J»,  tOC7  8.  Broadway,  Denver. 


BABY  CHICKS. 


HUNT   FOR  HUNT'S  BABY    CHICKS.  HUNT 

Hatchery,  Clariin,  Kan.  

WHITE  WYANDOTTE  EGGS,  $5  PER  100.  MRS. 

G.  H.  Bogenhagen,  Cheyenne  Wells,  Colo. 
PUREBRED   S.   O.   BROWN   LEGHORN  BABY 

chicks,  10c  each.    Eggs,  $4  per  100.    Mrs.  V. 

Young,  Melvern,  Kan.  

CHICKS — FROM  BIGBONED  ROSE  COMB  RED, 

Hogan  tested,  heavy  layers,  16c  prepaid.  Mrs. 

Alex  Leitch.   I'arkerville,  Kan.  

PUREBRED  BABY  CHICKS,  9c  UP.  LEADING 

varieties,  prepaid.     Best  guaranteed.  Catalog 

free.    Rex  Poultry  Co.,  Clinton,  Mo.  

QUALITY  CHICKS — WHITE  AND  BROWN  LEG- 

horns,  $11  per  100;  Reds,  $12;  Rocks  and 

Anconas,  $13;  White  Wyandottes,  $14.  Fleda 

Jenkins,  Jewell,  Kan.  

BABY  CHICKS  FROM  WINTER  LAYERS,  LEAD- 

ing  varieties;  husky,  vigorous  kind;  new  prices; 
safe  arrival  guaranteed.     Catalog  free.  Sarver 

Poultry  Farm,  Hastings,  Neb.  

SUPERIOR    QUALITY    BABY    CHICKS,    S.  C. 

White  Leghorns,  S.  C.  Reds.  Write  for  cir- 
cular.    Belleview  Poultry  Ranch,  2  44  W.  Belle- 

view,  Box  W,  Littleton,  Colo.  

PUREBRED  SINGLE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORNS 

— Baby  chicks,  $15  per  100,  prepaid.  Eggs, 
$5  per  100,  from  yearling  range  hens.  Hogan 

tested.    T.  A.  Waugh,  Superior,  Neb.  

LEADING     VARIETIES — GUARANTEED  FROM 

high  producing  standard  flocks.  Hig)rest  values, 
reasonable  prices.  Circular.  Quality  Poultry 
Products  Farm.  Leavenworth,  Kan.  

PUREBRED  CHICKS,  BARRED  AND  WHITE 
Rocks,  White  Leghorns,  White  Wyandottes  and 
Black  Langshans,  12c  each  and  up,  postpaid. 

Catalog  free.    Earl  Summa,  Gentry,  Mo,  

CHAMPNEY'S   QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS— ALL 
leading  varieties  at  popular  prices;  can  ship 
with  no  delay;  guarantee  live  delivery.  Champ- 
ney'a  Poultry  Y'ards,  2057  S.  Broadway,  Denver. 

CHICKS  FOR  SALE  FROM  WALKER'S  HEAVY 
laying  Single  Comb  White  Leghorns,  bred  for 
17  years  for  heavy  laying.  From  May  15,  $12.50 
per  100;  after  June  1,  $11.  Riverside  Poultry 
Farm,  H.  D.  Walker  &  Son,  La  Junta,  Colo. 

COLUMBIA  HATCHERY',  P.  O.  BOX  1102,  DEN- 
ver,  Colo.  We  can  supply  you  with  any  quan- 
tity of  baby  chicks.  Capacity  10,000  weekly;  17 
varieties;  live  delivery  guaranteed;  parcel  post 
prepaid.    Write  for  prices  and  full  particulars. 

PUREBRED — ALL  LEADING  VARIETIES  FROM 
tested  heavy  laying  strains,  prepaid;  100% 
live  delivery  anywhere.  Satisfied  customers  in  30 
states.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send  for  illus- 
tratel  catalog.  Loup  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  80, 
Cushing,  Neb.  

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  BABY  CHICKS,  16c, 
postpaid  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed — from  my 
own  stock,  strong,  healthy,  and  good  layers. 
Terms,  25%  with  order,  balance  before  shipping. 
Order  early  to  get  chicks  on  date  when  wanted. 
Ivar  Johnson,  Fremont,  Neb. 

PUREBRED  TOM  BARRON  STRAIN  ENGLISH 
White  Leghorns,  from  extra  selected  heavy  pro- 
ducing stock;  excellent  winter  layers;  $13  per 
hundred,  shipped  parcel  post,  live  deliverey  guar- 
anteed. Johnson's  Hatchery,  109  Buchanan  St., 
Topeka,  Kan.  

PUREBRED  BABY  CHICKS— PRICES  ARE 
down;  Barred  White  and  Buff  Rocks,  S.  O.  and 
R.  C.  Reds,  White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons, 
S.  O.  Black  Minorcas,  $16  per  100;  S.  0.  White 
Leghorns  and  Anconas,  $15  per  100;  prepaid  par- 
eel  post.     Kansas  Poultry  Co..  Norton,  Kans. 

BUFF  LEGHORN  BABY  CHICKS— MY  TWELVE 
years'  experience  with  the  Buffs  has  fully  dem- 
onstrated to  my  entire  satisfaction  that  they  are 
just  what  I  call  them — Best  Layers  on  Earth. 
Get  in  on  a  good  thing  and  try  them.  You  will 
never  regret  it.  Champney's  Poultry  Yards,  2057 
So.  Broadway,  Denver.  

BABY  CHICKS — SEND  AT  ONCE  FOR  PRICES 
of  purebred  chicks  from  Hogan  tested  flocks. 
We  have  all  leading  breeds  hatching  each  week 
and  can  fill  orders  on  short  notice.  Live  delivery 
guaranteed  and  shipping  charges  prepaid.  Prices 
are  lower  and  quality  better.  Denver  Baby  Chick 
Co.,  2436  W.  43d  ave.,  Denver,  Colo.  Phone  Gal- 
lup 1702.   _ 


EGGS  AND  BABY  CHICKS. 


PURE   BLACK    LANGSHAN    EQ03,  PREPAID. 

Mary  McCaul,  Elk  City,  Kan.  

BUFF   ORPINGTON   EGOS,    105,   $6;  CniCKS, 

15c.  L.  J.  Clanin,  Jewell,  Kan. 
R.  O.  REDS — EGGS,  105,  $6;  CHICKS,  14c — 

Llnnle  Clanin,  Jewell,  Kan. 
SILVER  WYANDOTTES — 15  EGOS,  $1.50,  POST- 

pald.     L.  D.  Bailey,  Girard,  Kan.  . 

OWEN  STRAIN  8.  C.  BUFF  ORPINGTON  EGGS, 

7  cents  each.     Dan  Daniels,  Winston,  Mont. 
PRIZE  WINNING  S.  C.  BROWN  LEGHORN  EGOS 

$4  100.    Roy  Cooper,  Cortland,  Neb.  . 
ROSE  COMB  REDS,  BRED  LAYERS;  EGOS,  16, 

$1.26;  30,  $2.    Ada  Hopper,  Branson,  Colo. 
8.  0.  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS,  12c;  EGOS, 

$4.50  per  100.  Clanin  Hatchery,  Jewell.  Kan. 
EGOS — PUREBRED  LIGHT  BRAHMA,  15,  $1.00; 

60,  $4;  100,  $7.    Mrs.  Gracu  Husklrk,  Pender, 

Neb.  

COLUMBIAN    WYANDOTTE    EGOS,    $1.50,  15: 

$4,    CO;    $7,    100.     Pen,   $2.60,    15.  Ojril 

Sterner,  Bradshnw,  Neb.   

MINGLE   COM  II   BROWN    LEGHORN    HUGS,  $1 

15;  100,  postpaid.     Hogan  tested  prixo 

winners.   C.  F.  StouHer,  Polk,  Neb.   

BEAUTIFUL  SILVER  WYANDOTTES — FIFTEEN- 

eggs,  $1.50;  fifty,  $4;  100.  $7;  Hogan  tested. 
Mrs.  Philip  Hrliuppert,  Arrlngton,  Kan. 
PUREBRED  MINGLE     CO  Mil     GOLDEN  BUFF 

Orpingtons,  bred  to  lay.  Eggs,  $6  per  100. 
Thou    Morgan.  Ontrnl  Oily,  Neb,  

BOOS  FROM  QUALITY  SINGLE  OOMB  WHITE 
l^ghorna,  100,  $7  postpaid.    Hatlsf action  guar- 
anteed.   Dave  Baker,  Couway  Springs,  Kan. 


PUREBRED  BLACK  LANGSHANS  THAT  WEIGH, 
lay  and  pay;  chicks,   18c;  eggs,   15,  $1.25; 

100,  $b,  prepaid.    Daisy  King,  Solomon,  Kan. 

BUFF  ORPINGTON  HEAVY  LAYING  AND  Ex- 
hibition strain;  egg  price  reduced.    Write  me. 

0.  H.  Drage,  675  W.  3rd  St.,  Loveland,  Colo. 

LET  US  FILL  YOUR  ORDER  FOR  BABY 
chicks  and  eggs.  13c  and    up.     K.  C.  Reds. 

Creech  &  Sons  Hatchery.  Central  City,  Neb. 

WHITE   WYANDOTTE   EGGS,    LARGE,  VIGOR- 
OUS birds  from  heavy  laying  strain,  $7  per  100; 
80%   fertility  guaranteed.     George  Guthrie,  Ex- 
eter, Neb. 

BARRED    ROCK     EGGS,    LAYING,  WEIGHING 
strain,  $7  per  100;  $4,   50;  $1.50  setting. 
Baby  chicks,  $15  100.    Mrs.  H.  N.  Cooke,  Cot- 
tonwood  Falls,  Kan.  

LARGE   SINGLE   COMB    WHITE  LEGHORNS— 
Winter  layers;   hatching     eggs,   $6   per  100. 
Baby  chicks,  $12  per  100,  postpaid.  Westwood 
Farm,  Waco,  Neb.  

HATCHING  EGGS   FROM     HEALTHY  RANGE 
flocks — Reds,   Anconas,    White   Leghorns,  and 
Spanish,  $1.50  per  setting,  or  $6.00  per  hundred. 
Oliver  Poultry  Farm,  Marnel,  Colo.  

ROSE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN  EGGS,  EXTRA 
selected  heavy  producing  stock;  Hoganized  5 
years;  flock  headed  by  sons  of  254-egg  pedigreed 
male.  $2  for  15;  $4.50,  50;  $8,  100.  J.  M. 
Billingsley,  Lexington,  Neb. 

ENGLISH   TOM    BARRON    S.    C.   WHITE  LEG- 
horns;  flock  headed  by  cockerels  of  288 — 304 
egg  strain;  100  eggs,  $5.    Mrs.  Henry  Wegman, 

Jr.,  R.  4,  Sabetha,  Kan.  

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING  FROM  RINGLET  BARRED 
Rocks;   dark   mating;   narrow  barring;  prize 
winners;  $2.50  'frer  15;  $6  per  50;  $10  per  100. 
Floyd  L.  Day,  Yuma,  Colo. 

HATCHING   EGGS    HALF    PRICE;    SEND  FOR 

free  circular;  30  varieties  of  popular  and  or- 
namental poultry,  the  best  in  the  west.  Modlin's 

Poultry  Farm,  Rt.  2  8,  Topeka,  Kan.  

PUREBRED  ROSECOMB  BROWN  AND  WHITE 

Leghorn  chicks,  100,  $12;  live  delivery.  Eggs, 
100,  $5.  'Hoganized  htyers;  satisfaction  guaran- 
teed.   Belleville  Center  Poultry  Farm,  Belleville, 

Kan.  

S.  C.   WHITE  LEGHORNS,   STANDARD  QUAL- 

ity;  the  best  winter  layers.  Hatching  eggs  and 
day-old  chicks  from  yearling  .hens  on  free  range. 
Prices  reasonable.  Book  your  order  early.  Wil- 
low  Cre,ek  Poultry  Farm,  Box  657,  Lamar,  Colo. 
BARRED  PLY'MOUTH  ROCK  EGGS  FOR  HATCH- 

ing,  from  pens  both  light  and  dark,  $3  for  15 
and  $5  for  30;  from  flock,  $5  per  100  and  $1 
for  15.  Soma  of  the  best  birds  I  have  ever  had 
in  these  pens  and  flocks.    Chester  Blunt,  Rt.  1, 

Greeley,  Colo.  

BARRED   ROCK   EGGS— THOMPSON'S  "RING- 

lets,"  heavy  laying  strain.  Dark,  narrow  barred 
to  the  bkin.  Flock,  $2  for  15;  $6,  50;  $10,  100. 
Special  ma  tings,  $5  for  15;  prepaid.  Arthur 
Waechter,  Yuma,  Colo.  

EGGS — PUREBRED  BARRED  ROCKS,  WHITE 
Leghorns,  Buff  Orpingtons,  Rhode  Island  Reds, 
Silver  Laced  Wyandottes,  $1,  15;  $1.75,  30,  $5, 
100,  postpaid.  Chicks,  15c  postpaid;  guaranteed 
alive.    Alfred  Young,  Wakefield,  Kan.  

WARREN'S  QUALITY  WHITE  ROCKS,  FISHEL 
strain  direct,  winners  of  firsts  and  sweepstakes 
for  five  years  in  Jewell  county.  Breeding  stock 
carefully  selected,  "eggs"  and  "baby  chicks"  for 
sale.  Warren's  Eclipso  Poultry  Farm,  Mankato, 
Kans.  

BABY     CHICKS — EGGS     FROM  "SUPREME" 
Barred  Rocks,  broken  all  contest  records;  prices 
lowest,  quality  considered;  free  information.  Nor- 
man  Poultry  Plant,  Chatsworth,  111.  

TURKEYS. 


BRONZE  TURKEYS,  NATIONAL  WESTERN  AND 
Heart  of  America  winners;  eggs,  50c,  75c,  $1 
and  $1.50  each.    Poults  $1   and  up.    Cora  Do 
France,  Bcrthoud,  Colo.  


DUCKS  AND  GEESE. 


MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DRAKES,  $2.  MRS.  FRANK 
Doty,  Humboldt,  Kan.  , 

WHITE  PEKIN  DUCK  EGGS,  12  FOR  $1.26. 
Gerald  Steele,  Greeley,  Colo.  


INCUBATORS. 


HATCHING  SERVICE  INCLUDED  IN  EVERY 
sale.  Charters  Incubator  Company  has  appoint- 
ed the  Romoco  Poultry  Farm  of  Littleton,  Colo., 
state  agents  for  Charters  Incubators  and  Char- 
ters Regulator.  Fill  once  a  week,  trim  once  a 
week.  Charters  Manufacturing  Co.,  Santa  Cruz, 
Calif. 


 POULTRY  REMEDIES.  

DORAN'S  CAPE  REMEDY,  25c,  GUARANTEED. 

Agents  wanted.  Doran  &  Hicks,  1274  Everett 
Ave.   Louisville,  Ky.  


LIVE  STOCK 


CATTLE. 


WE  CAN  LET  YOU  PICK  TWENTY  HEAD 
Grade  Guernsey  cows  from  our  herd.     II.  A. 

Kulitz,  Waukcuha,  Wis.  

RANGE  BULLS — REGISTERED  HEREFORDS 
and  Shorthorns:  reasonable  prices.    The  Lowell 

Purebred  Cattle  Co.,  Union  Stock  Yards.  Denver. 

WE  OFFER  THREE  YOUNG  REGISTERED  JER- 
soy   bulls   nt   bargain   prices.     Best  breeding. 

Highlands  Jersey  Farm,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

HEREFORDS  FOR  RALE — THE  BIO  STRONG 
vigorous— raised  out  of  doors  and  Anxlety-hred 
kind.  A  well  marked  bunch  of  these  yearling  bulls 
are  ready  for  service  now.  Can  you  use  any  of 
llifin)    J.  O.  1).  Ranch,  Aroya,  Colo.  

AYRSHIIIKS  —  LONG-LIVED    MILKERS?  YES. 

One  of  my  cows,  eleven  years  old,  gave  nearly 
15,000  pounds  of  milk  since  July  1  and  last 
month  gavo  over  1,400  pounds,  official  test.  The 
only  i  v. I.  i,l  Accredited  herd  in  Colorado.  Es- 
tablished In  1907.  Some  fine  bull  calves  priced 
very  low.  Price  will  double  on  next  crop.  Dr 
F,  S.  Schoenleber,  Stockyards,  Denver,  Colo. 


 HOGS.  

ORION  CHERRY  KING  15TH  BOARS  OUT  OP 
Defender  sows  will  put  extra  dollars  in  your 
hog  lot.      The  price  is  right.    J.  O.  D.  Ranch. 
Aroya,  Colo. 

FOR  SALE — THREE  PUREBRED  DUROO  JER- 
sey  males  and  five  gilts,  ready  to  breed;  large 
type;  moderate  price  on  all.    Julius  Engelbrecht, 
Boone,  Colo. 

THE  CHEAPEST  AND  BEST  WAY  TO  GET  IN- 
to  the  purebred  hog*  business  is  to  buy  young 
stock  from  a  reputable  breeder;  weanling  pigs  of 
the  famous  Edgemoor  herd  of  Durocs,  $10  to  $25 
each.  W.  H.  Marshall,  Rt.  3,  Littleton,  Colo. 
PUREBRED  DUROC  JERSEY  PIGS,  REGIS- 
tered  weanling  gilts  and  boar  pigs,  selected 
from  big  type,  prize  winning  strains.  Sired  by 
Edgemoor  Cherry  Chief  2nd,  grand  champion  at 
National  Western  Stock  Show  1920.  The  best 
breeding  and  type  with  the  bone  and  stretch  you 
want  at  reasonable  prices.  E.  J.  Maynard,  Fort 
Collins,  Colo. 


PET  STOCK 


BOSTON  TERRIERS  AND  COLLIE  PUPS — AUG. 

Voigt,  Fairbury,  Neb.  


FARMS  AND  RANCHES 


GOOD  FARM  FOR  SALE — WILL  TAKE  SHEEP, 
cattle,   or  trade.     D.   G.  Hatch,   Swan  Lake, 

Idaho.  

GOOD  STOCK  FARM  FOR  SALE — FOR  PAtt- 
ticulars  write  owner.     Henry  Davis,  Mancos, 

Colo.  

640-ACRE  FARM  FOR  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE 
for  Idaho  or  Oregon    land.     R.  O.  Hedman, 

Akron,  Colo. 

DO   YOU  WANT   CHEAP    PASTURE   LAND  IN 

Mexico,  bordering  on  the  Rio  Grande  River? 

If  so,  write  W.  H.  Graham,  Cuero,  Texas.  

I  WANT  FARMS  AND  LAND  FOR  CASH  BUY- 

ers;  will  deal  with  owners  only.    R.  A.  Mc* 

Nown,  334  Wilkinson  Bldg.,  Omaha,  Neb.  

WANTED — TO  HEAR  FROM  OWNER  OF  GOOD 

ranch  for  sale.     State  cash  price,  full  partic- 
ulars.    D.  F.  Bush,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
SELL  YOUR  PROPERTY  QUICKLY  FOR  CASH, 

no  matter  where  located.  Particulars  free. 
Real  Estate  Salesman  Co.,  Dept.  11,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

MONEY  TO  LOAN  ON  IMPROVED  FARMS  ON 
ten  and  twenty  year  plans,  in  Colorado,  West- 
ern Nebraska  and  Southern  Wvoming.  Reed  & 
Patten,  210  Interstate  Trust  Bl'dg.,  Denver,  Colo. 
120-ACRE  MISSOURI  FARM,  $1,500;  TEAM, 
poultry,  18  cattle,  hogs,  implements  included; 
good  house,  barn;  only  $1,500,  part  cash.  Page 
103  Free  catalog.  Strout  Farm  Agency,  831  BA, 
New  York  Life  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  


HELP  WANTED 


ALL  MEN — WOMEN,   OVER  17,   WILLING  TO 
accept  Government  positions,   $135  (traveling 
or  stationary),  write  Mr.  Ozment,  151  St.  Louis, 

Mo.,  immediately.  

U.  S.  GOVERNMENT  POSITIONS  PAY  $92 — $198 
month.  Steady,  no  lay-offs,  no  strikes;  sure 
pay,  short  hours,  pleasant  work,  paid  vacation. 
Common  education  sufficient.  Men — women  over 
17  eligible.  List  positions  obtainable — free. 
Write  today  sure.  Franklin  Institute,  Dept.  B124, 
"Rochester,  N.  Y.  

"WILL  PAY  $40  WEEK,"  WRITES  ONE  DEAL- 
er;  one  of  our  graduates  got  this  job.  Be  an 
automotive  electrical  or  mechanical  specialist. 
Earn  while  you  learn.  Greatest  school,  finest 
equipment.  Booklet  free.  Johnson's  Automotive 
Trades  School,  Electrical-Mechanical,  729  Broad- 
way, Dept.  CG,  Denver,  Colo.  


SEEDS 


TESTED  FLAX   SEED,   $7    PER   CWT.,  SACKS 

free.    M.  F.  Hopper,  Branson,  Colo.  

PRIZETAKER      ONION      PLANTS,    $1.50  PER 

thousand,  postpaid.  C.  E.  Locke,  Mesilla,  N.  M. 
ALFALFA     SEED,  95%    PURE,  $6  BUSHEL, 

sacks   free,   track  Concordia.    Geo.  Bowman, 

Concordia,  Kan.  

ALFALFA  SEED,   10  AND   15   CENTS  POUND. 

Timothy,    10   cents.     Sample  free.  Johnston 

Land  Co.,  Seward,  Nebr.  

YELLOW  SWEET  CLOVER  SEED,  99%  PURE, 

$6  per  hundred;  7c  in  small  lots.    Chas.  Mahl, 

Grower,  Monte  Vista,  Colo.  

BURBANKS   AND    BROWN    BEAUTIES,  DRY. 

land  mountain  certified  seed  potatoes.  Donald 

MacGregor,  Estes  Park,  Colo.  

LARGE  WHITE-BLOSSOMED  SWEET  OLOVEtt 

seed,  just  milled;  price  10c  per  lb.  plus  sacks. 
Elliott  Ranch,  Strasburg,  Colo.  

TRIANGLE  GRIMM  ALFALFA  SEED,  $42.70  PEB 
cwt.     Fields  state  inspected.     Sample  on  re- 
quest.    Triangle  Ranch,  Cottonwood.  8.  D. 


NURSERY  STOCK 


LOGANBERRY      PLANTS  —  60.000  CHOICE 
.plants;  unusual  low  price.    Harry  Lanum,  Rt. 
I,  Salem.  Ore.  

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS— ORDER  YOURS  NOW. 

We  have  the  best  two  varieties  for  the  west. 
Hood  River  and  Fremont  Williams.  Our  prices 
are  low  and  quality  unexcelled.  Write  Meier  Bros., 
Arvada,  Colo.     Service  and  Satisfaction.  


LUMBER 


CEDAR  POSTS,  POLES,  PILING  AND  STUBS 
—Lengths  and  sizes  to  order.  Marsdcn  Red 
Cedur  Company,  Oalder,  Idaho. 
FIR  LUMBER,  MILLWORK,  RED  CEDAR  SIIIN- 
gles,  fence  posts,  from  mills  to  you.  Send  bill 
for  delivered    prices.     Lansdown,    Box  909M, 

Everett,  Wash.  

RED  CEDAR  SPLIT     POSTS    DIRECT  FROM 
shipper;  prices  low;  let  us     name  delivered 
prices.     Send  lumber  bill  for  cstimutr.  Stock 
guaranteed.     Kirk  Company.  Tacoina,  Wash. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


O.  B.  PIIAY  WILL  DRILL  YOUR  WELLS  — 
Ch anrtltr,  Colo.  

ARTIFICIAL  EYE-  KITTED  AT  HOME.  BOOK- 
let  free.     Denver  Optic,  670  Barclay,  Denver, 

Colo. 

FOR  SALE — OAARSOOTT  SEPARATOR,  84-IN., 
good  belts.     J.  C.  Rlgncy,  Olenwood  Springs, 

Colo.  

GUARANTEED  BETTER  BUTTER  WRAPPERS— 
100,   00c;    260,   $1.60;    500,   $2.60;  1,000, 

$4.26,  printed  to  order.  Home  Specialty  Co.,  Mid- 

dlcton,  Idulio. 
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COLLECTIONS,   ACCOUNTS,    NOTBS,  CLAIMS 
collected   everywhere  -aii  commission;   no  col- 
lection, no -pay.     Allen  Mercantilo  Service,  260 
Lathrop  Bldg.,  Kaunas  City,  Mo.  


WE  FURNISH  THE  PROPER  REMEDY — INSECT, 
plant  diseases,   soil  ami  veterinary  troubles. 
Charge   for   materials  only.     Write   us.  Denver 
Farm  Service  Bureau,  J.  W.  Blackly,  Mgr.,  44t><> 

Yraiu,  Denver,  Colu.  ________ 

PATENTS — BOOKLET  FREE.  HIGHEST  Ref- 
erences. Bent  results.  Promptness  assnnil. 
Surf  model  or  drawing  for  examination  and  opin- 
ion. Watson  E.  Coleman,  Patent  Attorney,  024 
T  St.,  Washington,  I).  C. 


MRS.  MARY  WOLFE  DARtilN,  COUNSELOR  IN 
puhli.-  land  rases,  1810  Stout  street,  Denver, 
CoIo.Ex-Registcr  U.  S.  Land  Oflicc,  Denver.  Tel. 
Champa  7427.  Practice  before  all  U.  S.  Land 
Offices,  General  Laud  Office,  Department  of  ln- 


SEND  FOR  OUR  WHOLESALE  WEEKLY  PRICK 
lists;  it  will  keep  you  posted  on  the  rock-bot- 
tom prices,  and  will  help  you  .save  from  25  to  40 
per  cent  on  your  supplies.  Stock  Growers  Whole- 
sale Supply  Co.,  1528  19th  St.,  P.  O.  Box  1442, 
Denver,  Colo.   


HO  I. STEINS. 


BE  THRIFTY — DON'T  'DESTROY  OLD  WATCH- 
es  and  alarm  clocks.  We  will  buy  lor  cash  or 
trade  you  something  in  our  line.  Mail  any  you 
have  to  us  for  estimate.  Wo  repair  watches, 
clocks,  spectacles,  etc.  Address  "Eye-Time" 
Jewelers  and  Opticians,  710  Santa  Fe  Drive,  Ben- 
ver,  Colo.  .  


ARMY  GOODS. 


SALVAGE     AND     SURPLUS     SALE  OF  ARMY 
goods.     Post  Army  Store,  921    lM.lt  St.,  Den- 
ver,, Colo.    Write  tor  price  list.  

SALVAGE   AND    SURPLUS     SALE    OF  ARMY 
goods.    Denver  Army  Store,  14-43  Larimer  St., 
Denver,  Colo.   Write  for  price  list.  


HONEY. 


HONEY — PURE  EXTRACTED,  10  LBS.  *2,  PRE- 
paid  inside  600  miles.    J.  P.  Lindahl,  Greeley, 
Colo.  -   


"THEBESTO  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  HONEY," 
none  better;  satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money 
back;  five-pound  can,  postpaid  $1.50.  Send  re- 
mittance with  order.  Write  for  price  on  large 
quantities.  The  Colorado  Honey  Producers  Asso- 
ciation,  Denver,  Colo.  

TAXIDERMISTS. 


MAGPIES  AND  BLUE JAYS  WANTED  FRESH  IN 
meat,  for  mounting  purposes.  Jonas  Bros.,  1023 

Broadway,  Denver,  Colo.  

LET  US  TAN  YO_R~~HlDE — COW  AND  HORSE 
hides  for  fur  coats  and  robes.  Cow  and  steer 
bides  into  harness  or  sole  leather.  Catalog  on 
request.  The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Co..  Roches- 
ter, X.  Y.  


TOBACCO. 


HOMESPUN  CHEWING  OR  SMOKING  TOBACCO 
— 5  lbs.,  $1.25;  10  lbs.,  $2.50;  20  lbs.,  $4,50. 
Farmers  Union,  M  ay  field,  Ky.  


REAL  "OLD  -  TIME"  TOBACCO,  NATURAL 
state;  chew,  smoke;  help  farmers  and  save 
health,  money.  To  weeks'  supply,  25c,  just  -to 
get  acquainted;  convince  yourself.  Tobacco  Grow- 
ers, Box  2  5,  Chambers,  Ky.  


TOBACCO— KENTUCKY.  HOMESPUN  NATURAL 
red  leaf  chew  No.  1,  5  lbs.  $1.75;  10  lbs, 
$3;  No.  1  smoking,  5  lbs.,  $1.25;  10  lbs.,  $2.50. 
No.  2  smoking,  5  lbs.,  $1.10;  10  lbs.,  $2.  Guar- 
antee satisfaction;  postpaid.  C.  C.  Cruse,  Duke- 
dam,  Tenn.     Rt  2.  . 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP,  MANAGE- 
MENT, CIRCULATION,  ETC.,  REQUIRED  BY 
THE  ACT  OF  CONGRESS  OF  AUGUST  24TH 
1912,   OF    "WESTERN    FARM    LIFE,"  PUB- 
LISHED SEMI-MONTHLY  AT  DENVER,  COLO. 
FOR  APRIL   1st,   1922. — State  of  Colorado, 
County    of    Denver.    Before    me,  a  notary  pub- 
lic   in    and    for  this  state     and     county  afore- 
said, personally  appeared  W.  S.  Edmiston,  who, 
having    been    duly    sworn    according    to  law, 
deposes    and    says  that  he    is    the  publisher 
of    the    Western    Farm    Life,    and    that  the 
following  is  to,  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and 
belief  a  true  statement  of  the  ownership,  manage- 
ment (and  if  a  daily  paper,  the  circulation),  etc., 
of  the  aforesaid  publication  for  the  date  shown 
in  the   above   caption   required   by   the  Act  of 
August  24,  1912,  embodied  in  section  443,  Postal 
Laws  and  Regulations,  printed  on  the  reverse  of 
this  form,  to- wit; 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  pub- 
lisher, editor,  managing  editor  and  business  man- 
ager, are: 

Name  of  publisher — W.  S.  Edmiston,  Denver, 
Colo..    Editor — None.    Managing  Editor — Geo.  C. 
Wheeler,  Denver,  "Colo.   Business  Manager — H.  C. 
Hardison,  Denver,  Colo.    2.  That  the  owners  are: 
The  Farm  Life  Publishing  Co.,  Denver,  Colo. 
W.  S.  Edmiston,  Denver,  Colo. 
H.  C.  Hardison,  Denver,  Colo. ' 
R  .  3.  -  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees 
and  other  security  holders  owning  or  holding  1 
per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mort- 
gages or  other  securities  are:   Mergenthaler  Lino- 
type Co.,  New  York  City,  N.  Y.    F.  W.  Hazard, 
Denver,  Colo.  O.  B.  Cottrell  &  Sons  Co.,  Westerly, 
Rhode  Island. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above  giving 
tte  names  of  the  owners,  stockholders  and  se- 
curity holders,  if  any,  contains  not  only  the  list 
of  stockholders  and  security  holders  as  they 
appear  upon  the  books  of  the  Company,  but  also 
in  cases  where  the  stockholders  or  security  hold- 
ar  appears  upon  the  books  of  the  company,  as 
trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the 
tunc  of  the  person  or  corporation-  for  whom  such 
ipstee  is  acting,  is  given;  also  that  the  said 
two  paragraphs  contain  statements  embracing  af- 
_ant's  full  knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the  cir- 
cumstances and  conditions  under  which  etock- 
holders  and  security  holders  who  do  not  appear 
upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustees,  hold 
stork  and  securities  in  a  capacity  other  than 
that  of  a  bona  fide  owner;  and  this  affiant  has  no 
mason  to  believe  that  any  other  person,  assoeia- 
or  corporation  has  any  interest,  direct  or 
ect,  in  the  said  stock,  bonds  or  other  securi- 
than  as  so  stated  by  him. 

W.  S.  EDMISTON, 

Publisher. 

Bm'uIb  to  and  subscribed  before  mo  this  4th 
of  April,  1922. 

O.  LEROY  EMMICK, 

Notary  Public. 
(My  commission  expires  June  4,  1923.) 


SHIPMAN'S  S.  C.  R.  I.  R. 

To  tnake  room  for  young  stock,  will  sell  some 
o*  my  Hogauized  breeders  at  half  price.  Males 
females  $2.50;  Iloganize  from  210  to  250 
VSK  type.  Setting  ejrgs  from  same  stock  re- 
•need  and  guaranteed.  Also  some  stock  S.  C. 
Anconas,  males  $3,  females  $2,  Hoganized. 

W.  F.  SHIPMAN, 
Rt.  2,  Box  586.  Cdgewater,  Colo. 


Only  One  Bull  Left 

Just  one  bull  of  serviceable  age  is  left  for 
sale  in  our  herd.  His  dam  made  15  pounds  of 
butter  as  a  yearling  and  will  be  tested  for 
year's  work  this  fall.  She  is  a  wonderful 
milker  and  the  daughter  of  a  4-year-old  with 
a  year  record  of  25,208  pounds  of  milk  and 
878  pounds  of  butter,  while  the  granddam  of 
the  bull  ■  dam  milked  108  pounds  of  milk  in 
one  day  and  3,100  in  30  days.  Two  direct 
generations  of  100  pound  cows  hack  of  him. 
He  is  a  good  individual,  mostly  white,  and 
sired  by  Denver  Sir  Segis,  a  30-pound  son  of 
our  senior  herd  sire,  johan  Duchess  De  Kol 
Lad.  What  will  this  bull  be  worth  to  some 
good  breeder? 

Sanborn  Meadows  Holsteins. 
MRS.  R.  G.  DOUGLAS, 
Rush  P.  O.,  Colo. 


We  have  bred  hundreds  of  prize-winning  and 
high-producing  Holstein  cows,  including 


Tilly  Alcartra 

can  supply 
g.  Write 

McKAY  BROS.,  Caddoa,  Colo. 


We  can  supply  you  with  that  same  line  of 
breeding.  Write 


PRODUCTION 


We  offer  you  a  wonderful  amount 
of  these  Holstein  qualities — and  from 
a  clean  herd.  Bull  calves  from  fine 
record  dams.  Pahgre  Valley  Ranch, 
Loesch  Bros.,  Montrose,  Colo. 


BREEDING 


Buy  a  Calf  Out  of  This  Herd 

Twenty  cows  in  this  herd  on  an  official' 
seven-day  test  averaged  446.1$  lbs.  of  milk 
and  20.19  lbs.  of  butter. 

COLORADO  STATE  HOME, 


2305  S.  Wash.  St. 


Denver,  Colo. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS. 


Shorthorns  That  Milk 

ARE  MONEY  MAKERS. 

A  herd  that  will  give 
you  a  good  monthly 
cash   income  is  what 
you  will  need  in  the  1 
future.     One    of  our 
young  bulls  from  a  Record 
of  Merit  cqw  can  develop 
your  herd  into  a  dual-pur- 
pose  paying  proposition. 

We  know  the  war  is  over 
and  have  bulls  for  sale  at 
prices  that  you  farmers  and  ranchmen  can 
afford  to  buy.  Write  for  our  bargain  list  and 
easy  payment  plan. 

We  also  have  several  young  bulls  for  sale, 
priced  to  sell. 

THE  PINE  VALLEY 
DAIRY  &  FARMS  CO. 
Seeley  G.  Rose,  Mgr.   Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 


Bates  Shorthorns 

are  the  foundation  blood  of  true  Milking 
Shorthorns.  We  have  them.  A  lew  bulls  for 
sale. 

THE  CARPENTER  CATTLE  CO. 

GREELEY,  COLORADO 


Buy  MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

from  the  oldest  established  herd  in  the  state. 

We  can  supply  your  needs  in  bulls  of  beef 
type  either  horned  or  polled  Shorthorns. 

Write  Superintendent  for  folder  on  breeding 
and  prices. 

State  Industrial  School, 

Golden.  Colo. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

All  Cows  in  Milk  Officially  Tested. 
Service  bulls  of  World's  Record  breeding. 
Both  males  and  females  for  sale.  Personal  in- 
spection invited.  Send  for  Illustrated  Booklet. 

THE  BONVUE  FARMS  CO., 

Stockyards,  Denver,  Colo. 


GREAT  BARGAINS,  960  HEAD  HEREFORDS, 
SHORTHORNS,   ABERDEEN  ANGUS 

1,  2,  3,  4  and  5  years  old.  Cows,  heifers  and 
bulls.  Prices  $75  to  $120  and  np.  380 
Percberon  and  Belgian  horses,  stallions,  mares 
and  colts,  1  to  6  years  old.  Prices  $125  and 
up  per  head.  One  head  or  a  carlot.  Breeding 
guarantees  with  each.  Registered  pedigrees  by 
mail.  Stock  on  twenty  farms  in  Iowa  and 
Illinois.  Write  for  circular  and  particulars. 
Address  ILLINOIS  HORSE  &  CATTLE  CO., 
Good  Block,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


Western  Farm  Life 
Gets  the  Business. 

"That  little  ad  got  me  just  $127.50  worth 
of  business,  and  I  guets  that's  going  some." 

— R.  H.  Jandebcur,  Alma,  Neb. 

P.  8. — I  wish  to  say  that  your  paper  is  the 
best  business  getter  I  have  ever  used.  My 
little  classified  ads  sure  get  the  business. 
Thanks  to.  Western  Farm  Life.      A.  H.  J. 


WALLIN  G.  FOSTER'S 


f*  COMPLETE 
DISPERSAL 


Re-istered  Holstein  Sale 

MONDAY,  MAY  15,  '22 

10  A.  M;  Sharp. 

21  A.  R.  O.  COWS,  3  STATE  CHAMPIONS;  TWO  30-POUND 

4-YEAR-OLDS;  25  DAUGHTERS  OF  A.  R.  O.  COWS. 

BERTRAND  D.  SCOTT,  Pedigree  Man,  who  conducted  the  1920  Na- 
tional Sale  which  averaged  $3,075.00  per  head. 

*  I  have  taken  the  franchise  for  the  Franklin  car 

and  must  sell  out  to  get  necessary  capital.  • 

TERMS — Six  months  without  interest  on  notes  with  approved  security 
or  5  per  cent  discount  for  cash. 

WALLIE  FARM,  4800  S.  Penn,  Denver 

i  l  jmlt'Miiml  ear  v.-<<  -  within  Vi  milr  of  liirni.t 


BL&JfFSH— IH !  HOGS. 


FOUR  YEARS  THE  BEST 


Meat  Type  Hamps hires 


The  International  Livestock  Show  is  the  test 
of  hog  producing  power.  Hampshires  have  won 
the  grand  championship  in  this  test  four  years 
in  succession — 1918,  1919,  1920,  1921 — in 
the  hands  of  average  farmers.  No  experts  needed 
to  make  Hampshires  win. 

Hampshires  are  the  greatest  of  all  fonige 
hogs,  making  the  highest-priced  pork  out  of  the 
cheapest  feeds  on  Ihe  farm.  Active,  vigorous  Un- 
healthy, they  raise  exceptionally  large  litters. 
At -the  International  they  have  shown,  ulrocwt 
without  exception,  the  heaviest  spring  pigs  of 
any  breed,  carrying  always  the  heavy,  high  kill- 
ing, lean  meat  type.  For  free  Hampshire  in- 
formation and  for  names  of  breeders  in  your 
neighborhood,  address 

Amer.  Hampshire  Swine  Record  Ass'n,  E.  C.  Stone,  Secy.,  Dep. 


a,  DL 


HAMPSHIRE  HOGS 

We  make  a  specialty  of  furnishing  foundation  herds.  We 
have  Show  and  Herd  Boar  prospects  for  sale,  that  combine 
the  blood  of  the  greatest  show  hogs  ever  produced.  LOOK* 
OUTS, *  WICKWARE8  and  TIPTON'S,  tie  three  greatest 
strains  known  to  the  breed.  For  free  booklet,  prices  and 
description  write  to 

N.  E.  Mosher  &  Son,  Hugo,  Colo. 


SHORTHORNS. 


SLNNYSIDE  ROBERT 

SHORTHORNS 

We  have  for  sale  cows,  and  cows  with  calves 
by  side,  and  heifers.  Scotch  and  Scotch  tops. 
A  few  choice  bulls  left.  We  make  'em  make 
good.     Write  us. 

GLEASON  &  BLAZER,  Kiowa,  Colo 


SHORTHORN  BULL  FOR  SALE. 
ADVOCATES  URR,  roan,  calved  Sept,  1919. 
Bred  by  H.  F.  Harmon.  Sire,  Imp.  Advocates 
Model  647679.  Dam,  Maid  Marian  138615; 
sire,  Gladstone  239313.  Dam,  Merry  Maid 
2d  29528;  dam,  Nonpareil  Victor  2d  258255. 
Dam,  Merry  Maid  7 2d;  sire,  March  Knight 
188105.  Dam,  Imp.  Winsome  Maid;  sire, 
Marchison  192330. 

H.  F.  HARMON,  BOULDER,  COLO. 


PUREBRED 

Hamp- 
shires 

by  Crand  Cham- 
pion   sires     and  __rJ 
dams.    Bleeding         _  7,  „ 
Stock  for  sale  b        DeKalb't  King  160th. 
C.  S.  BRATT  &  SON,  ARAPAHOE,  NEB. 


Weanling  Hampshire  Pigs 

Delivery  beginning  May  20.  Booking  orders 
for  pigs  from  our  prize-winning  hlood .  lines. 
Either  sex,  registered,  cliolera-inimuned,  and 
ready  to  go,  $35  to  $25.  Special  discount  to 
pig-club  members. 

LILAC  LAWN  RANCH. 

G.  H.  Frink,  Prop.  FT.  LUPTON,  COLO. 


POLAND  CHINAS. 


SHADELAND  STOCK  FARM" 

BREEDERS  OF 

SHORTHORN  CATTLE 

Herd  headed  by  Maxwalton  Rustler,  a  grand- 
son of  Avondalc. 

Chester  White  hogs  of  best  breeding  stock 
for  sale.  Also  Ringlet  Barred  Rock  eggs  for 
hatching.  G.  W.  BALL  &  SONS,  Pierce,  Colo. 


Mather's  Big-Type  Polands 

sold  to  breeders  in  four  states  this  year  are 
giving  satisfaction.  * 
BUY  WEANLING  PIGS 
at  prices  that  will  surprise  you. 

C.  J.  Mather,  Longmont.  Colo. 


C.  A.  C.  QUALITY  STOCK. 

In  picking  your  Shorthorn  breeding  stock, 
remember 

SNOW  KING 

breeding  has  proved  itself  in  the  show  ring. 
Lord  Douglas  calves  out  of  Snow  King  heifers 
are  even  better.  We  will  have  some  bulls  of 
this  breeding  for  sale  this  summer. 

COLORADO  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE, 
Fort  Collins,  Colorado. 


CHOICE  BIG-TYPE 

Poland  China  Pigs 

Either  sex.  sired  by  F.  B's  Long  Bob. 
...WHITE  LEGHORN"  EGGS.  *2  0«  per 
Setting.  $7.00  per  100. 

F.  B.  MORGER,  FOWLER.  COLO. 


HERKFORRS. 


THE  MARKET  LOOKS  PROMISING. 
RESTOCK  NOW  WITH 

HEREFORDS 

Some  choice  heifer  calves  ami  a  few  bulls 
of  Beau  Santos  and  Bright  Stanway  breeding 
are  for  sale. 

J.  D.  Craighead,  La  Junta,  Colo. 


D.  S.  Polled  Herefords 

Cows  from  Polled  Plato,  herd  headed  by 
POLLED  SUCCESS  A  3rd.  Young  bulls  and 
heifers  for  sale. 

Smith  Livestock  Co. 

CHIVINGTON.  COLO. 


SPRING  BOARS 

Just  a  few  real  herd  headers  left  ready  to 
go  at  pre-war  prices.  Used  with  grade  sows 
even,  they  will  more  than  pay  for  themselves 
on  the  first  crop  of  pigs.   Write  today. 

C.  C.  Boyd,  Yuma,  Colo. 
Livestock  Auctioneer  and  Duroc  Breeder. 


IHROCS. 


DUR0CS 


Gilts  bred  to  my  champion 
boars  ami  June  pigs  from 
my  great  yearling  "Gold- 
en Chief"  and  a  daughter  of  the  World's  Grar-d 
Champion.  (;reat  Orion  Sensation,  can  be  teo 
at  the  Sttxk  Show. 


J.  W.  Brauerf 


22  Lorraine  St.. 


Colorado  Springs.  Cote. 
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State  Farm  Bureau  News. 

Reports  on  the  membership  campaign 
made  at  the  regular  quarterly  meeting 
of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Colo- 
rado State  Farm  Bureau  show  that 
substantial  progress  had  been  made  in 
the  membership  campaign  in  Colorado. 
Unusual  interest  is  being  shown  in  the 
organization  and  its  work,  according  to 
all  reports  from  the  field,  and  the  big- 
gest problem  that  confronts  the  state 
organization  is  getting  to  the  individual 
farmers  who  are  ready  to  join. 

J.  D.  Pancake  of  Loveland  is  presi- 
dent of  the  Colorado  State  Farm  Bu- 
reau; J.  M.  Rodgers  of  Wellington,  or- 
ganization director;  E.  R.  Bliss  of  Gree- 
ley and  H.  L.  Lowell  of  Castle  Rock, 
members  of  the  tax  committee,  and  F. 
R.  Lamb  of  Fort  Collins,  secretary. 
These  men  constitute  the  executive  com- 
mittee. All  were  present  at  the  last 
regular  meeting  except  Mr.  Pancake, 
who  is  spending  several  weeks  in  Chi- 
cago as  member  of  a  special  organiza- 
tion committee  of  the  U.  S.  Grain  Grow- 
ers, Inc. 

Principal  matters  discussed  at  this 
meeting  were  reports  on  the  member- 
ship campaign  by  Mr.  Rodgers,  and  on 
the  activity  of  the  taxation  committee 
by  Mr.  Bliss  and  Mr.  Lowell.  Rr.  Rodg- 
ers' .reports  of  the  membership  cam- 
paign showed  that  the  campaign  under 
the  new  organization  plan  issued  by  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  was 
making  rapid  progress.  The  work  in 
the  several  counties  had  developed  rap- 
idly and  the  solicitors  in  the  field  were 
getting  good  results.  '  Details  as  to  the 
general  supervision  of  the  campaign 
were  discussed  and  definite  plans  were 
outlined  for  further  conduct  of  the  cam- 
paign. 

Taxation  Committee  Reports. 
Much  valwable  information  has  been 
obtained  by  the  taxation  committee,  as 
shown  from  the  report  made  by  Mr. 
Bliss  at  the  executive  meeting.  A  great 
deal  more  definite  information  is  neces- 
sary before  any  state- wide  recommen- 
dations can  be  made  which  will  meet 
with  general  approval.  The  experience 
of  these  men  and  the  investigations  they 
have  already  made  emphasize  the  fact 
that  a  united  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
farmers  of  Colorado  is  necessary  if  any 
relief  is  to  be  expected  from  the  present 
excessive  tax  burdens.  Mr.  Bliss  re- 
ports that  methods  of  securing  lower 
valuations  on  farm  lands,  getting  all 
taxable  property  in  the  state  listed  with 
the  county  assessors,  closer  relation- 
ship between  state  tax  commission  and 
the  taxpayer,  means  of  getting  relief 
measures  through  legislation  and  ad- 
visability of  hiring  a  taxation  expert 
were  things  that  would  receive  the  at- 
tention of  the  taxation  committee.  Mr. 
Bliss  and  Mr.  Lowell  plan  to  continue 
this  work  and  endeavor  to  get  definite 
first-hand  information. 


Marketing  of  Feeder  Cattle. 
Plans  are"  now  being  worked  out  by 
the  Colorado  State  Farm  Bureau  and 
the  Livestock  Growers'  association  of 
Colorado  for  the  co-operative  marketing 
of  feeder  and  stock  cattle  direct  from 
the  ranges  of  Colorado  to  the  feed  lots 
of  Colorado,  or  other  states.  The  suc- 
cess of  this  plan  has  been  demonstrated 
by  the  Ohio  Farm  Bureau  Federation  in 
the  purchase  of  2,000  head  in  Colorado 
last  fall,  and  the  plan  has  met  with  the 
approval  of  all  organizations  interested 
in  the  co-operative  marketing  of  live- 
stock As  soon  as  these  plans  have  been 
completed  they  will  be  submitted  to  the 
growers  for  approval. 


Charles  G.  Stonebraker,  fieldman  for 
the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
who  has  been  working  in  Colorado,  was 
called  to  his  home  in  Iowa  by  the  illneBS 
of  his  son.  R.  C.  Pollock  of  the  Chicago 
office  is  now  in  the  state  helping  with 
organization  until  Mr.  Stonebraker  is 
able  to  return.  Mr.  Pollock  will  either 
remain  with  us  or  send  another  field- 
man  from  the  Chicago  office. 


In  Larimer  county  H.  R.  Lascelles  of 
the  State  Dairy  Commission  office,  is 
working  with  County  Agent  D.  C.  Bas- 
com  and  the  county  farm  bureau  in 
forming  a  cow  testing  association  in  the 
Loveland  and  Fort  Collins  districts, 
where  150  cowh  have  been  listed  so  far. 
This  association  for  the  present  will  be 
a  part  of  the  Johnstown  association, 
where  800  cows  arc  now  being  tested. 
The  county  commissioners  have  agreed 
to  purchase  poisoned  grain  for  two 
townships  now  in  pest  districts  if  the 
farmers  in  and  around  this  territory 
win  distribute  the  poison. 


County  Agent  J.  C.  Hale  of  El  Paso 
'•ounty  is  working  with  the  county  farm 
bureau  of  that  cov.nty  for  the  forma- 


tion of  a  seed  improvement  association 
for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  the  pro- 
duction of  certified  seed  in  El  Paso 
county.  This  county  will  then  be  px-e- 
pared  to  co-operate  with  other  counties 
in  the  fonnation  of  a  state  association 
as  soon  as  enough  interest  has  been 
shown  in  the  work.  The  fields  will  be 
examined  and  certified  by  the  local  or- 
ganization in  co-operation  with  the 
agronomy  department  of  the  Agricult- 
ural college,  which  will  have  charge  of 
the  registration  and  selection.  The 
growing  of  registered  seed  has  proven 
to  be  as  valuable  to  the  grain  growers 
as  registered  and  selected  animals  has 
been  to  the  livestock  industry,  and  its 
future  in  this  state  is  promising. 


Supervision  of  the  recording  of  grow- 
ers' contracts  of  the  U.  S.  Grain  Grow- 
ers, Inc.,  is  under  the  temporary  super- 
vision of  John  D.  Pancake,  Loveland, 
Colo.,  a  director  of  the  organization, 
who,  together  with  the  president  and 
vice  president,  is  serving  on  a  special 
committee  on  reorganization  and  re- 
trenchment authorized  at  the  first  meet- 
ing of  the  new  board  of  directors. 


At  the  close  of  a  brief  hearing,  April 
6,  110  individual  commission  men  rep- 
resenting thirty-nine  "old  line"  com- 
mission firms  comprising  the  entire 
membership  of  the  St.  Louis  Livestock 
Exchange,  pled  guilty  to  the  govern- 
ment's charge  of  instituting  a  boycott 
against  co-operative  commission  firms 
at  the  St.  Louis  stock  yards  and  con- 
sented to  an  open  market.  This  was 
the  first  formal  complaint  to  be  filed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  under 


the  Packers'  and  Stock  Yards  Control 
Act  approved  August  15,  1921,  and  re- 
sulted in  a  complete  victory  for  co-op- 
erative livestock  marketing. 


Southwest  Stock  Show  at  Lamar 
Scores  Success. 

(Continued  from  Page  12.) 

Wiley,  won  first  on  aged  boar,  and  Clof 
Simpson  of  Lamar  first  on  under  year 
boar  and  on  boar  pig.  D.  C.  Poole, 
Lamar,  won  first  and  second  in  the  aged 
sows.  In  under  year  sow  class,  W.  D. 
Clark,  Lamar,  won  first,  and  Clof  Simp- 
son first  on  sow  pig.  Sweepstakes  boar 
of  the  show  went  to  Fletcher  Brothers, 
and  sweepstakes  sow  to  D.  C.  Poole.  J. 
A.  La  Rose  won  first  on  pen  of  fat  hogs 
and  Sterret  second. 

Keen  interest  was  shown  in  the  judg- 
ing of  horses,  which  was  done  before 
the  dairy  cattle  were  judged;  Mr.  Droge 
made  the  awards.  In  registered  stal- 
lion class,  B.  T.  McClave  won  first  and 
Center  Farm  second.  McClave  also  won 
first  in  the  draft  team  in  harness  class 
and  George  Deiterly  second.  This  was 
an  exceptionally  strong  class.  Center 
took  first  on  mule  team,  and  H.  H.  Cook, 
Lamar,  first  on  mule  colt.  Noah  Barn- 
hart,  Lamar,  took  first  on  horse  colt. 
Roy  George  won  the  pulling  contest. 

In  the  sheep  show,  Clof  Simpson  won 
first  on  ram  and  Wm.  Hutchinson,  La- 
mar, first  on  pen  of  fat  lambs. 

No  classification  had  been  made  for 
Spotted  Poland  Chinas,  but  John  M.  C. 
Patterson  made  a  good  showing  and 
won  a  membership  in  the  Spotted  Po- 
land China"  Record  association  on  his 
boar  and  also  one  on  his  aged  sow. 


Judging  was  completed  Saturday  aft- 
ernoon and  during  the  afternoon  the 
prize  winning  animals  paraded  the 
streets.  In  the  evening  a  banquet  was 
given.  C.  C.  Goodale  of  the  Lions  Club 
acted  as  toastmaster.  Among  the 
speakers  were  Prof.  J.*B.  Fitch  of  the 
Kansas  State  Agricultural  college,  who 
judged  the  dairy  cattle;  Wm.  F.  Droge, 
county  agent  of  Otero  county;  J.  L. 
Beaman,  secretary  of  the  Colorado  State 
fair;  Fred  Waddell,  secretary  of  the 
Colorado  Holstein  club,  and  H.  L.  Las- 
celles  of  the  State  Dairy  Commission- 
er's office. 

A  meeting  of  Holstein  breeders  was 
held  Friday  evening  and  steps  taken  to 
organize  a  local  Holstein  breeders'  as- 
sociation. At  a  later  date  the  matter 
will  be  taken  up  and  the  organization 
completed. 

The  success  of  this  show  should  estab- 
lish Lamar  as  the  center  of  the  live- 
stock interests  of  this  section.  Already 
the  men  who  made  this  initial  effort  at 
Lamar  are  planning  for  next  year  a  big- 
ger and  better  show.  It  is  the  intention 
to  make  the  Southwest  Stock  Show  an 
annual  event.  • 


Elbert  Shorthorn  Sale  Postponed. 

Owing  to  heavy  rains  making  the 
roads  impassable,  the  Elbert  County 
Shorthorn  Association  sale  to  have  been 
held  Wednesday,  April  26,  was  post- 
poned one  week  and  will  be  held  May 
3,  rain  or  shine.  There  were  not  enough 
buyers  present  to  take  all  the  animals 
offered  and  it  was  thought  to  be  more 
fair  to  all  to  set  the  new  date. 


Titan  10-20  $700 

International  8-16  -  $670 

With  Free  P&O  Plow 

(Tractor  and  Plow  f.o.b.  Chicago) 
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Free  Plow  Offer  Good  20  Days  Longer 
to  Offset  Late  Spring  Season 

In  many  sections  heavy  rains  and  a  tardy  spring  have  delayed  tillage 
and  planting  beyond  the  point  of  safety.  Now  extra  power  and  help 
must  be  put  to  work  to  make  up  for  lost  time.  Hundreds  of  farmers 
who  did  not  intend  buying  a  tractor  this  spring  will  find  in  the  Titan 
or  International  tractor^  plowing  outfit  the  answer  to  their  big  problem. 

Our  original  Free  Plow  Offer  was  advertised  to  close  on  May  1,  as  that  is 
ordinarily  the  end  of  the  heavy  tillage  season.  But  after  weeks  of  delay  thousands 
of  acres  remain  untitled,  and  an  unexpected  need  has  developed  for  Titan  and 
International  tractor  power. 

To  keep  in  line  with  the  unusual  season  we  have  instructed  the  McCormick- 
Deering  Dealer  in  your  locality  to  extend  our  Free  Plow  Offer  for  20  days.  Until 
May  20  you  can  buy  a  Titan  or  International  tractor  at  the  present  low  prices, 
and  receive  a  free  plow  or  tractor  disk  harrow  as  outlined  in  our  original  Free  Plow 
Offer  announced  February  3,  1922. 

Unseasonable  weather  has  created  a  real  emergency  that  can  best  be  met  with 
good  tractor  power.  Every  hour  saved  now  means  dollars  at  harvest  time.  See  the 

McCormick-Dcering  Dealer  today. 
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R  &  O.  Beet  Tools 


The  Quality  is  Proved  by  the 
Beets  They  Produce 

P.  &  O.  Beet  Tools,  for  seeding,  cultivating,  and  pulling,  are  imple- 
ments worthy  of  the  enviable  reputation  they  enjoy.  Huge  beet  crops  have 
been  produced  with  them — due  largely  to  absolutely  even  seeding  and  to 
proper  cultivating  at  the  important  stages  of  growth.  Any  MeCormick- 
Deering  Dealer  will  gladly  show  you  the  complete  line.  Or  you  can  write 
us  for  our  pamphlet,  "P.  &  O.  Sugar  Beet  Implements." 

P.  &  O.  Beet  Seeder 

Plants  four  rows  at  one  time  at  varying  distances.  One  hopper  and 
planter  appliances  can  be  removed,  reducing  it  to  a  three-row  drill.  Plates 
can  be  supplied  for  planting  beet  seed,  com,  beans,  kafir  corn,  milo  maize, 
broom  corn,  canteloupe  seed,  etc.  Equipment — regular  and  extra — to  meet 
the  conditions  for  planting  any  of  the  seed  mentioned  above. 

P.  &  O.  Four-Row  Beet  Cultivator 

Made  in  two  sizes,  two-row  and  four-row,  the  latter  being  convertible 
to  a  three-row  cultivator.  Adjustable  in  width  to  follow  any  different 
widths  of  planting.  Can  be  furnished  with  various  cultivating  appliances, 
including  irrigating  shovels,  duck  feet  (large  or  small),  deer  tongues,  knife 
weeders,  disk  weeders,  and  wire  or  sheet-iron  shields. 


International  Harvester  Company 
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NEW  Z  ENGINE 


Those  who  want  a  thoroughly  dependable  engine  at  a 
comparatively  small  investment  will  select  the  new 
"Z.  "  It  is  built  to  the  tame  high  standards  as  other  "Z" 
Engines,  and  fully  guaranteed.  It  delivers  more  than 
rated  horsepower;  operates  on  gasoline  alone;  has  simple 
high-tension  battery  ignition;  hit-and-miss  governor; 
new  type,  safety  flywheels;  quiet-running,  spiral-cut 
gears.  Wonderfully  simple— nocomplicated  parts.  Con- 
trol lever  gives  six  speed  changes.  Starts  easily,  runs 
steadily,  requires  little  attendance,  carburetor  requires 
no  adjusting.  The  high  quality  and  low  price  are  due 
to  scientific  study  and  large  production  facilities.  One 
of  the  greatest  values  in  years.  Over  300,000  "Z" 
Engines  in  use.  See  your  dealer.  Or  write  us. 

FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  &CQ 

Manufacturers  Chicago 

Western  Branches:  San  Francisco;  Seattle;  Los  Angeles;  Portland. 


New  low  prices 
on  other  "Z" 

Engines 
With  high-ten- 
sion magneto 
and  throttling 
governor 

1XH.  P.._  |  67.00 
3  H.P..._  100.00 
6    H.  P.._  160.00 

All  f.o.  b.  factory— 
add  freight  to  your 
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Birds  Help  Control  Insects. 

ZELLA  W1GEXT. 

Without  birds  insects  could  not  be  | 
held  in  check.  Few  plants  couid  live 
and  the  world  would  be  filled  with  a 
mass  of  writhing,  biting,  crawling 
things.  Scientists  describe  more  than 
300,000  kinds  of  insects  and  there  are 
many  more  that  have  not  yet  been  de- 
scribed. It  has  been  estimated  that  in- 
sects destroy  one-tenth  of  all  the  grain, 
fruit,  and  vegetables  grown.  This  dam- 
age amounts  to  fully  two  billion  dollars 
each  year. 

Insects  lay  many  eggs  and  produce  a 
great  number  of  young.  It  is  estima- 
ted that  one  pair  of  potato  beetles  in 
one  season,  if  left  undisturbed,  would 
multiply  to  60,000,000.  The  offspring 
from  a  single  pair  of  gypsy  moths,  if 
not  checked,  would  in  eight  years  be- 
come so  numerous  as  to  destroy  all  the 
plants. 

Insects  are  great  eaters.  Many  cat- 
erpillars daily  eat  twice  their  weight. 
This  is  equal  to  an  ox  devouring  three- 
fourths  of  a  ton  of  grass  a  day. 

Some  caterpillars  eat  200  times  their 
own  weight  in  twenty-four  hours.  This 
would  be  equal  to  a  200-pound  man  eat- 
ing twenty  tons  of  food  a  day.  Certain 
caterpillars  in  thirty  days  -increase  in 
size  10,000  times.  If  a  boy  grew  at  this 
rate  he  would  weigh  forty  tons  when  he 
became  of  age. 

It  takes  lots  of  food  to  keep  such 
large  families  of  insects  growing  at 
such  rapid  rates. 

No  spraying  material,  however  cheap 
and  effective,  can  do  all  that  birds  do 
to  kill  insects,  and  the  birds  do  it  with- 
out cost. 

Every  destructive  insect  is  on  the  bill 
of  fare  of  one  or  more  of  our  native 
birds.  Even  birds  that  do  not  eat  in- 
sects to  any  great  extent  themselves, 
feed  insects  to  their  young.  The  saving 
of  crops  due  to  birds  is  estimated  at 
$444,000,000  every  year. 

Birds  are  as  great  eaters  as  insects 
are.  Many  birds  eat  more  than  their 
own  weight  daily.  To  give  an  idea  of 
the  number  of  insects  eaten  by  birds, 
we  quote  Chapman:  "The  stomach  of 
a  single  cedar  waxwing  contained  100 
canker  worms;  one  cuckoo  ate  250  cater- 
pillars; 454  plant  lice  were  found  in  the 
stomach  of  one  chickadee;  a  nighthawk 
made  a  meal  on  600  grasshoppers;  a 
flicker  devoured  1,000  chinch  bugs;  a 
scarlet  tanager  ate  630  gypsy  moth  cat- 
erpillars in  eighteen  minutes,  or  at  the 
rate  of  2,000  an  hour;  a  Maryland  vel- 
low-throat  ate  3,500  plant  lice  in  forty 
minutes,  or  at  the  rate  of  5,200  an 
hour." 


Soft  Water  for  Radiator. 

If  possible,  soft  water,  rain  water,  or 
melted  snow  should  be  used  in  filling 
the  cooling  system.  Continual  con- 
densation causes  a  deposit  of  salts  if 
the  water  contains  such  minerals,  and 
these  deposits,  adhere  to  the  inner  sur- 
faces of  the  radiator  metal,  reducing 
the  cooling  efficiency  of  the  system. 
Water  spilled  in  pouring  it  in  the  radia- 
tor will  sometimes  put  a  magneto  out 
of  commission,  break  a  spark  plug 
porcelain  or  short-circuit  the  electric 
system.  Carbonate  of  soda,  familiarly 
known  as  washing  soda,  dissolved  in 
soft  water,  one  pound  to  a  gallon,  and 
then  poured  into  the  cooling  system 
while  the  engine  is  run  for  half  an  hour, 
will  clean  out  the  sediment  that  ac- 
cumulates and  clogs  up  the  tubes  of  the 
radiator. 


Over  Ten  Million  Motor  Cars. 

Registration  of  motor  cars  in  the 
United  States  for  the  year  1921  totaled 
10,448,632.    This  represents  an  increase 
of  more  than  a  million  vehicles  over  the 
i  1920  figures,  or  a  number  equal  to  the 
j  total  number  nine  years  ago.  The  great- 
j  est  increases  in  registration  were  in  the 
industrial  sections  and  the  smallest  in 
the  agricultural  regions. 


Club  Raisers  Wanted 


We  want  a  Local  Representative  in 
every  locality  to  take  subscriptions 
r  Western  Farm  Life.  Profitable  work  for  •  little  of  year  time.  For  sample 
pies  and  foil  particulars  write  WESTERN  FARM  LIFE,  Denver,  Colorado. 


Cleaning  Rear  Axle. 

The  gum  and  grease  that  accumulate 
on  the  rear  axle  may  be  easily  cleaned 
with  a  cloth  wet  with  kerosene.  A  stiff 
brush  will  reach  the  grooves  and  cor- 
ners, and  the  cleaning  will  be  easier  if 
the  kerosene  is  warmed.  • 


Rocky  Ford  Wins  Contest 
First  place  ami  the  big  trophy  cup  in 
the  state  high  school  stock  judjring  con- 
test held  at  Fort  Collins,  April  14,  was 
won  hy  the  Rooky  Ford  team.  Holyoke, 
Canon  City  and  Greeley  followed  next 
in  order.  The  high  man  was  Alfred 
Bungcr  of  Rocky  Ford.  Nine  high 
schools  had  teams  in  the  contest.  The 
challenge  cop  was  ofTered  by  Colorado 
Agricultural  College  Livestock  club. 


A PURE  petroleum  prod- 
uct. Keeps  the  hair  soft 
and  smooth.  The  natural 
remedy  for  falling  hair,  dry 
scalp  and  dandruff. 

Trial  size  sent  for  10c,  or 
free  booklet,  "Care  of  the 
Scalp  and  Hair**,  upon 
request. 

CHESEBROUGH  MFG.  CO. 

(Consolidated} 


45  State  Street 


New  York 


Vaseline 

an  u  a  r at  or 

HAIR  TONIC 


Sure  Rupture 
Comfort 


Brooks*  Appliance,  the 

modern  scientific  invention,  the 
wonderful  new  discovery 
leUeves  rupture,  will  be 
on  trial.  No  obnoxious 
or  pads. 

Brooks'  Rupture  Appliance 

Has  automatic  Air  Cushions.  Binds  and 
draws  the  broken  parts  together  as  yon  would 
a  broken  limb.  No  salves.  No  hes.  Durable, 
cheap.  Sent  on  trial  to  prove  it.  Protected  by 
U.  &  patents.  Catalog  and  measure  blanks 
mailed  free.  Send  name  and  address  today. 
BtmIm  Appliance  Ce^l03ojea»  St, ! 


WELL  DRILLS 


Tractor  and  Portable  Models.  Drills  throats  baldest 
formations.  Easy  to  operate.  Sold  on  part oaah  pay- 
ment jilan.  Drilled  wells  in  great  demand*  Cataioa 

Free.  Write  us  today. 

innttroni  Mfi.  Co.  177Cfcotmt  St.   Materia*,  kwa 


—  GET  FULL  VALVE  FOR  ^ 

Your  furs 

WHILE  PRICES  ARE  DOWN  haw 
them  tanned  and  made  up  into  rugs, 
robes,  coats,  scarfs,  muffs  and  other 
useful  things  for  the  home  or  family. 
Pi-ires  always  reasonable.  Furs  and 
6kins  accepted  in  payment  for  wort 
Write  for  free  price  list  to 

HARRY  AMANN, 

FURRIER  TANNER  TAXIDERMIST 
93B  14th  St.,  Denver,  Colorado 

Established  in  1910. 


Big  Money  Boring  Wells 


Have  water  on  your  own  farm. 
In  spare  time  mate  wells  for  tout 
neighbors.  It  means  $1000  extra  in 
ordinary  years,  double  that  in  dry 
years.  No  risk — no  experience  needed. 

Outfits  for  Getting  Water  Anywhere 

Earth  augers,  rock  drills  and 
combined  machines.  Enfine 
or  horse  power.  Write  /or 
easy  terms  and  five  catalog. 

US>  F  MFG.  COMPANY 
Box  743      CUrtnna.  low 


Windmill  PricesReduced  M 


Write  today  for  Frw  Cata- 
log and  reduced  prices  on 
I'UKKlfc  WlndmillB,  " 


Grititisrs.atc.  lUg  Itaririuns 
la  all  atylea 


•MMwra  ma 

and  .h».  w.     •"»»'"  •*•• 
anufartora.  CURKIK 
miMICD    WINDMILL  CO. 

emuDtn  7th  a  Moiiitfa*. 

*!«.   Top* ha.  Ha 


THE 


The  Name 

"Cutters" 

jrm  Serum*,  Vaccine* 
and  Jifgrestina  atvnifiei.  Made  by  The  I .  I  wa- 

rnry  that  Kn-iw*  H*'W."  Twriu yfive  ytara  v(  cone 
•Cii  rilaiua  endcavur  in  one  line  count  for  * 'Hitching. 

The  Cutter  Laboratory 

Berkeley       (U.S.  License)  California 
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Experiment  Station  Steers  All  Return  a  Profit 

DRIED  MOLASSES  BEET  PULP  EXCELLS  CORN  IN  FINISHING  RATION 


CATTLE  at  the  Colorado  experiment  station  feed 
lots  at  Fort  Collins  were  matured  into  prime 
beef  without  a  pound  of  grain  in  the  steer  feed- 
ing experiment  closed  April  22.  The  results  were 
given  to  a  large  group  of  feeders  and  livestock 
farmers  Feeders'  Day,  April  28.  The  top  lot  of  ten 
steers  had  been  fed  wet  beet  pulp,  be'et  molasses, 
alfalfa,  and  a  little  cottonseed  cake,  and  dressed  out 
63.70  per  cent.  They  made  a  profit  over  feeding  and 
marketing  costs  of  $27.83  a  head,  gaining  for  the  140 
days  they  were  on  feed  at  the  rate  of  2.53  pounds 
to  the  steer  a  day*  They  were  valued  at  the  station 
April  28  at  $8.25  a  hundred  pounds  by  Ben  F.  Shider 
and  H.  F.  Blayney  of  the  Denver  stockyards. 

Steers  All  Return  Profit. 

The  second  lot  in  point  of  profit  was  lot  6,  return- 
ing over  feed  and  marketing  costs  $19.40  a  steer, 
with  average  daily  gains  of  2.37  pounds.  They  were 
valued  at  $8.10  a  hundred*.  Steers  in  this  lot  were 
fed  corn  silage,  dried  molasses  beet  pulp,  cottonseed 
cake,  and  alfalfa  hay.  Lot  5,  fed  sunflower  silage, 
dried  molasses  beet  pulp,  cottonseed  cake  and  al- 
falfa, gained  at  the  rate  of  2.09  pounds  a  day  to 
the  steer,  and  returned  a  profit  of  $14.45  a  head. 
They  were  valued  at  $8.00  a  hundred,  making  this  lot 
third  in  profit,  average  daily  gain  and  in  value. 

Lot  4,  fed  sunflower  silage,  barley,  cottonseed  cake 
and  alfalfa,  stood  fourth  in  profit,  making  $8.63  and 
were  valued  at  $7.95  a  hundred.  They  made  average 
daily  gains  of  1.54  pounds.  Lot  3  came  next  in  profit, 
making  an  average  return  of  $6.25  to  the  steer  and 
were  valued  at  $7.75  a  hundred.  They  gained  at  the 
rate  of  1.89  pounds  a  steer  daily.  The  feed  costs  in 
this  lot  were  higher  than  in  the  barley  lot,  although 
the  amount  fed  to  the  hundred  pounds  of  gain  was 
less.  This  was  because  corn  cost  $20  a  ton  and  bar- 
ley $16. 

The  poorest  lot  in  the  experiment  was  the  one  in 
which  sunflower  silage,  beet  molasses,  cottonseed 
cake  and  alfalfa  was  the  ration.  This  combination 
did  not  seem  to  work  out  right  and  in  order  to  get 
a  marketable  finish  on  these  steers  com  was  added 
for  the  last  fifty  days.  They  made  a  profit  over  cost 
of  feed  of  $3.10  to  the  steer,  and  were  valued  at  $7.45 
a  hundred. 

Dried  Beet  Pulp  Equals  Corn. 

Learning  the  value  of  dried  beet  pulp 
fed  with  silage,  cottonseed  cake  and 
alfalfa  hay  in  finishing  cattle  for 
market  was  one  of  the  important  ob- 
jects of  this  feeding  test.  Finishing 
with  wet  pulp  hauled  from  the  factories 
has  been  followed  with  good  results  and 
has  become  an  established  practice,  in 
fact,  in  this  test  the  wet  pulp  steers 
might  be  considered  as  a  check  lot  with 
which  to  compare  the  other  lots.  The 
steers  most  closely  approaching  this  lot 
in  the  finish  and  value  was  the  one  in 
which  corn  silage  and  dried  pulp  was 
substituted  ,for  the  wet  pulp  and  mo- 
lasses. Prof.  E.  J.  Maynard  pointed  out 
that  the  result  showed  that  dried  pulp 
could  be  substituted  for  corn  or  other 
grain  as  well  as  wet  pulp  when  fed  in 
connection  with  silage.  Wet  pulp  feed- 
ing is  limited  to  localities  close  to  fac- 
tories and  frequently  the  demand  for 
pulp  exceeds  the  supply  and  feeders  are 
unable  tp  carry  their  cattle  through 
without  making  a  change  in  feed. 

The  possibilities  of  using  dried  pulp 
widens  the  scope  of  finishing  cattle  and 
the  results  of  these  tests  in  showing 
what  can  be  done  with  dried  pulp  was  a 
valuable  feature  of  the  experiment. 
Comparing  lots  3  and  5  in  which  the 
only  difference  was  that  in  lot  3  the 
steers  had  corn  with  their  sunflower 
silage,  cottonseed  cake  and  alfalfa,  and 
in  lot  5  dried  beet  pulp,  Prof.  Maynard 
explained  that  the  results  showed  dried 
pulp  had  a  value  of  10  per  cent  higher 
than  the  corn.  A  feeder  could  thus  af- 
ford to  pay  more  for  dried  beet  pulp  to 
feed  in  this  sort  of  a  ration  than  for 
corn.   The  dried  pulp  steers  put  on  293 
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pounds  in  the  140  days  of  the  test,  while  the  corn- 
fed  steers  gained  265.2  pounds.  The  cost  of  a  hun- 
dred pounds  of  gain  in  the  dried  pulp  lot  was  $10.33 
and  in  the  corn  lot  $12.43,  and  the  dried  pulp  steers 
were  valued  25  cents  a  hundred  higher. 

The  barley-fed  lot  had  this  grain  in-  the  place  of 
pulp  instead  of  corn,  the  other  feeds  being  the  same. 
These  cattle  were  valued  10  cents  a  hundred  higher 
than  the  corn-fed  steers.  From  the  standpoint  of 
efficiency  of  the  ration  the  barley  showed  a  value  of 
80  per  cent  that  of  corn  or  in  the  exact  ratio  of  the 
cost  of  the  two  grains. 

Sunflower  Silage  Hard  to  Harvest. 

Sunflowers  as  a  silage  crop  cannot  successfully 
compete  with  corn  in  the  irrigated  sections  of  Colo- 
rado. That  was  plainly  shown  by  the  results  of  this 
feeding  test  in  which  four  lots  of  steers  received 
sunflower  silage.  From  the  standpoint  of  efficiency, 
or  the  amount  of  the  diffeient  feeds  required  to  pro- 
duce a  hundred  pounds  of  gain,  the  corn  silage  lot 
made  gains  on  11.5  per  cent  less  silage,  11.7  per  cent 
less  dried  beet  pulp,  11.3  per  cent  less  cottonseed 
cake,  and  37  per  cent  less  alfalfa  hay. 

The  only  argument  in  favor  of  the  sunflower  si- 
lage is  that  of  tonnage  yields.  Prof.  Maynard  ex- 
plained that  this  is  more  than  offset  by  the  cost  of 
harvesting  the  crop  and  getting  it  into  the  silo.  Corn 
binders  will  not  handle  sunflowers  as  they  grow  un- 
der irrigation.  They  had  to  be  cut  and  handled  by 
hand.  The  actual  cost  of  the  sunflower  silage,  con- 
sidering every  item  of  expense  from  the  interest  on 
land  and  equipment  to  getting  them  through  the 
cutter  and  into  the  silo,  was  found  to  be  $4.16  a  ton 
for  the  silage  used  in  this  test,  and  for  corn  silage 
it  was  $4.45  a  ton.  The  slight  difference  in  favor  of 
the  sunflower  silage  did  not  make  up  its  lesser  effi- 
ciency in  the  ration. 

Sunflowers  can  be  grown  in  parts  of  the  state 
where  corn  is  not  a  successful  silage  crop  and  in 
these  sections  the  growth  would  not  be  so  rank  as  to 
cause  difficulty  in  handling  with  ordinary  corn  har- 
vesting machinery.  In  these  sections,  Prof.  Maynard 
stated  that  this  crop  might  well  be  given  considera- 


Entrance  to  livestock  department  of  Colorado  Agricultural  College,  where  experimental  steer*  were 
fed  under  the  direct  supervision  of  Prof.  E.  J.  Maynard,  specialist  In  animal  investigations. 


tion  as  a  source  of  the  succulent  part  of  the  ration. 

Sunflower  silage  gave  the  most  economical  re- 
turns where  fed  in  a  combination  with  dried  molasses 
beet  pulp,  cottonseed  cake,  and  alfalfa  hay.  Sun- 
flowers have  been  grown  at  the  experiment  station 
for  three  years,  the  average  tonnage  yield  of  corn 
being  10.3  to  the  acre,  and  20.3  tons  for  the  sunflow- 
ers. A  careful  account  has  been  kept  of  the  man- 
hours,  the  horse-hours,  and  the  tractor-hours  re- 
quired to  handle  the  two  crops  in  getting  the  costs  in 
the  silo.  It  is  significant  that  the  man-hours  are 
doubled  in  handling  sunflower  silage. 

Steers  Made  Heavy  Grass  Gains. 

The  cattle  used  in  this  test  were  purchased  in 
April,  1921,  and  were  placed  on  the  experiment  sta- 
tion foothill  pastures,  where  some  range  tests  are 
under  way,  averaging  685  pounds  to  the  steer.  They 
came  in  October  24  weighing  1,015  pounds  and  were 
carried  on  beet-tops  and  beet-top  silage  until  De- 
cember 3,  when  they  were  weighed  up  and  separated 
into  lots  of  ten  steers  each  of  as  near  equal  weight 
and  quality  as  possible. 

The  wet  pulp  was  hauled  2.3  miles  and  was  stored 
in  a  pit  or  silo  at  the  station  feed  yards.  It  con- 
tained somewhat  less  moisture  as  fed  than  the  pulp 
hauled  daily  from  the  factory  pit,  but  in  calculating 
the  results  it  was  figured  to  the  same  moisture  con- 
tent as  the  factory  pulp.  The  beet  molasses,  which 
was  fed  in  two  lots,  was  begun  gradually,  increasing 
from  a  half  pound  daily  to  the  steer  to  five  pounds 
at  the  end  of  thirty-five  days.  The  maximum  amount 
of  molasses  fed  was  eight  pounds  to  the  steer  daily. 
The  corn  silage  was  of  good  quality,  but  contained 
very  little  grain. 

The  cattle  were  charged  into  the  feed  lot  at  $5.50 
a  hundred,  this  price  being  based  on  what  similar 
steers  were  worth  on  the  market.  This  made  them 
cost  around  $58  a  head.  The  average  weight  was 
1,055  pounds.  The  work  of  feeding  and  weighing 
these  cattle  has  been  most  accurately  done,  as  is 
necessary  in  conducting  a  test  which  can  have  any 
value.  Farmers  and  feeders  may  not  be  concerned 
with  the  necessary  details  of  getting  accurate  re- 
sults, but  they  do  want  to  know  that  the  results  are 
accurate.  Cattle  men  have  been  given  ample  assur- 
ance that  Prof*.  Maynard  has  gone  the  limit  in  doing 
everything  possible  to  get  dependable 
answers  to  the  problems  involved  in  his 
experimental  tests.  In  weighing  the 
cattle  at  the  end  of  the  test  they  were 
shrunk  by  being  weighed  in  the  morn- 
ing before  they  had  filled  up  on  pulp  or 
silage  to  avoid  crediting  a  big  feed  of 
pulp  and  silage  as  gain. 

Many  Stockmen  Study  Results. 

That  farmers  and  stockmen  are  real- 
izing the  value  of  the  experimental 
work  being  done  at  Fort  Collins  was 
evidenced  by  the  large  attendance  at 
the  Feeders'  Day  program,  April  28, 
despite  the  bad  condition  of  the  roads. 
Rain  and  snow  for  almost  a  week  steady 
had  made  automobile  travel  almost  im- 
possible and  the  feedlots  were  so 
muddy  as  to  daunt  any  but  those  in- 
tensely interested  in  seeing  these  cattle 
and  getting  the  lessons  with  their  own 
eyes.  A  farmer  from  the  Brighton  dis- 
trict came  early  and  tramped  back  and 
forth  from  lot  to  lot  and  finally  made 
notations  as  to  the  relative  market 
value  of  the  different  lots.  He  later 
found  that  he  had  placed  the  lots  in  the 
same  order  as  the  stockyards  men  who 
appraised  them.  This  illustrates  the 
spirit  in  which  stockmen  are  accepting 
the  work  done  for  their  benefit  by  the 
experiment  station  men.  Fully  160  sat 
down  on  the  open-air  bleachers  which 
had  been  prepared  while  Prof.  Maynard 
ran  out  the  steers,  lot  by  lot,  and  point- 
ed out  the  lessons  of  the  test. 

Special  Livestock  Addresses  Given. 
In  the  afternoon  an  audience  of  300 
or  more  gathered  in  the  college  audi- 
torium and  listened    to  addresses  by 
John  Clay,  Hans    (Turn  to  Page  11) 
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Beautiful  Mountain  Homes  and  How  to  Make  Them 


MATERIALS  OF  ARTISTIC  VALUE  AVAILABLE  ON  EVERY  HAND 


m  t  0  HOME  is  complete  until  it  is 
beautiful.  Things  that  are  raw, 
*  ™  crude,  and  ugly,  are  annoying. 
An  ancient  sage  said:  "If  a  man  has 
two  coats,  let  him  sell  one  and  buy  a 
flower."  The  imagination  must  be  fed 
as  well  as  the  stomach.  No  man,  how- 
ever hardheaded  and  practical,  should 
ask  his  wife  to  share  squalor  with  him. 
Ross  Crane  says:  "We  are  not  here  to 
make  a  living,"  but  to  live  a  life."  Life 
is  not  full  and  satisfying  without  beau- 
ty. As  disorder  is  fatal  to  efficiency, 
so  bare  and  ugly  surroundings  are 
fatal  to  domestic  harmony  and  happi- 
ness. Especially  has  the  child  a  right 
to  a  bower  of  beauty  for  a  home. 

The  comfort  and  stimulus  of  beauty 
are  especially  available  to  the  mountain 
rancher.  In  location  and  accessible  ma- 
terials of  the  greatest  artistic  value, 
Nature  plays  right  into  his  hands.  His 
very  surroundings  are  picturesque.  The 
rocks  on  the  slopes  are  occupied  by 
flowering  shrubs.  Every  draw  is  graced 
with  spruce  and  fir.  Wild  flowers  grow 
around  him  in  profusion.  Suggestions 
and  materials  abound. 

Beautifying  Home  Gradual  Process. 

One  more  word  of  introduction.  The 
beautifying  of  a  homestead  or  farm- 
stead is  a  continual  process.  The  limits 
of  energy  and  money  are  usually  such 
that  we  cannot  do  everything  at  once, 
like  an  oilman  who  strikes  it  rich  and 
lets  a  contract  with  a  builder  for  a 
$50,000  house,  and  another  contract 
with  a  landscape  architect  for  a  $20,000 
garden.  But  we  can  make  a  start  and 
year  by  year  as  opportunity  offers  we 
can  add  to  it  in  accordance  with  a  well- 
made  plan. 

The  principles  of  landscape  gardening 
are  simple.  Walks  should  curve  and 
meander,  like  cow-paths.  A  line  of  trees 
should  not  be  lined  and  spaced  as  in  a 
commercial  orchard,  but  irregularly  as 
in  nature,  with  a  general  trend,  not  a 
direct  line.  Shrubbery  should  be 
grouped  in  masses  with  the  taller  ones 
in  the  back.  A  lawn  should  be  as  un- 
broken an  expanse  as  possible,  not  cut 
up  with  formal  flower  beds.  Flower 
beds  and  clumps  of  shrubbery  should 
be  kept  to  the  edges  and  corners  of  the 
grounds.  Hedges,  borders,  circles, 
squares,  and  straight  lines  belong  to 
the  formal  English,  or  Dutch,  style,  and 
are  out  of  place  in  American  country 
homes.  In  cities  where  blocks  and  lots 
are  laid  out  in  straight  rectangular 
areas,  the  case  is  different,  and  if  the 
space  is  small  the  treatment  is  neces- 
sarily formal.  In  the  mountains  one's 
cue  should  be  taken  from  Nature  her- 
self. Copy,  or  improve,  her  charming 
effects.  Harmonize  with  your  surround- 
ings. Be  part  of  them. 

Lawn  Important  Feature. 

A  mixture  of  Kentucky  bluegrass  and 
Dutch  clover  gives  the  best  lawn.  The 
ground  should  be  well  spaded  and  par- 
ticularly well  raked.  Stones  of  all  sizes 
must  be  thrown  out.  The  richer  the  soil 
is,  the  more  successful  the  grass  and 
clover  will  be.  The  better  it  is  spaded 
and  raked,  the  more  even  the  surface 
will  remain.  My  own  lawn  is  some- 
what uneven  because  much  of  it  was 
filled  in  and  settled.  I  irrigate  it  when- 
ever necessary  with  about  eighty  feet 
of  two-inch  hose.  The  end  is  in  a  brook 
and  the  water  is  carried  by  gravity. 
There  is  no  better  paying  spot  on  the 
place.  When  the  chickens  were  shut  up, 
the  lawn  kept  them  supplied  with  tender 
grass  and  clover,  and  their  wants  sup- 
plied the  necessary  reminder  to  mow  a 
little  of  the  lawn  every  day.  If  the 
mower  is  kept  sharp  and  well  oiled,  a 
small  boy  can  run  it.  A  home-made 
roller  will  help  during  the  first  weeks 
of  the  lawn's  existence.  A  three-foot 
section  of  a  tree  trunk  with  the  bark 
taken  off  is  good  enough  for  anyone, 
but  if  it  is  a  small  tree  with  diameter 
less  than  sixteen  inches,  make  the  roller 
correspondingly  shorter.  Firm  the  lawn 
with  it  after  the  seed  is  raked  in,  then 
when  the  prra*s  has  started  iron  it  out 
a  few  times.  Seed  it  down  early  in  May 
bo  it  will  get  a  little  rain  and  snow  to 
ftart  germination  and  growth. 

Decorate  House  With  Vines. 
The  walks  are  really  a  part  of  the 
n    Flat  stones  level  with  the  grass 
Im  lawn  mower  runs  on  unimpeded, 
e    the    most    satisfactory  walk, 
el  walks  require  more  attention  to 
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The  next  thing  to  call  for  our  atten- 
tion is  the  house.  What  we  are  doing 
is  vegetative  decoration,  and  as  we  have 
decorated  the  ground  with  a  green  lawn 
we  will  now  decorate  the  house  with 
climbing  vines  and  flowers.  The  only 
way  we  can  get  acclimated  climbers  is 
to  borrow  from  a  neighbor  who  has 
them.  Woodbine  is  common  and  any 
well  leaved  vine  that  has  been  success- 
fully grown  will  serve  perfectly.  Tall 
telephone  peas  can  be  grown  on  trellises 
of  small  poles,  or  poultry  netting.  An- 
other decorative  climber  that  combines 
beauty  and  edibility  is  the  scarlet  run- 
ner bean.  It  is  luxuriant  and  gorgeous. 
Its  effectiveness  as  a  house  climber  is 
unsurpassed.  To  wreath  a  south  win- 
dow, nothing  is  more  cheerful  than 
sweet  peas.  The  tall  nasturtiums  are 
also  valuable.  Solid  masses  of  color 
and  combinations  in  contrasts  can  be 
had  by  buying  the  named  varieties  of 
sweet  peas  and  nasturtiums.  Why  plant 
things  in  rows  and  support  their,  with 
brush  when  you  have  fences  and  bare 
walls  begging  to  be  made  ornamental 
and  useful?'    By    clinging,  blooming 


vegetation  any  house  can  be  trans- 
formed. 

Transplant  Wild  Flowers. 

The  Anemone  pushes  its  blue  petals 
up  through  the  snow  in  spring.  There 
is  Nature's  hint.  Transplant  some,  be- 
ing careful  to  get  the  long  tap  root. 
Add  to  it  the  crocus  and  snowdrop. 
Around  you  in  the  gulches  are  colonies 
of  columbines,  loot  and  booty  for  your 
garden.  Spade  up  large  clumps  with 
plenty  of  dirt.  They  will  keep  right  on 
growing.  The  seed  pods  are  easily 
rifled  in  the  fall  and  you  can  increase 
their  numbers  as  you  please. 

The  tiger  lily  is  common  throughout 
the  mountains.  Also  the  Mariposa  lily. 
Bring  them  home  and  make  them  wel- 
come. Fairer  guests  never  honored 
you. 

Down  by  the  stream  on  the  shady 
side  of  the  big  spruces,  or  at  the  foot  of 
a  rock,  you  will  find  ferns.  Plant  them 
on  the  north  side  of  the  house  in  the 
rich,  black  soil  of  their  choice.  These 
are  a  few  suggestions.  Go  to  Nature 
for  more.    In  transplanting,  match  the 


Sunflowers  Used  as  Silage  Crop 

MAKE  GOOD  YIELDS  WHERE  CORN  CANNOT  SUC- 
CESSFULLY BE  GROWN. 


WHILE  the  sunflower  as  a  silage 
crop  may  not  be  able  to  compete 
with  corn  in  sections  where  corn 
can  be  successfully  grown,  it  is  worthy 
of  consideration  as  a  source  of  succu- 
lent feed  in  regious  of  high  altitude 
and  locations  unsuitable  for  corn.  In 
the  northern  part  of  the  country  and  in 
the  higher  altitudes  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain region  the  yields  of  sunflower  si- 
lage are  regularly  larger  than  those 
of  corn  or  other  silage  crops.  The  com- 
position of  the  silage  compares  favor- 
ably with  that  of  corn,  and  most  feed- 
ing tests  indicate  that  it  is  equal  to 
corn  silage  in  milk  production.  In  Mon- 
tana it  has  been  fed  to  beef  cattle, 
breeding  ewes  and  brood  sows  with 
good  results. 

Feeding  tests  have  been  conducted 
with  sunflowers  as  a  soiling  c,rop  for 
dairy  cows  and  the  results  have  been 
fairly  satisfactory.  The  principal  ob- 
jection is  that  they  must  be  ran  through 
a  cutter  before  being  fed. 

Although  the  sunflower  is  native  to 
this  country  and  was  one  of  the  food 
plants  of  the  Indians,  it  was  not  much 
used  by  the  early  settlers,  and  only  in 
comparatively  recent  years  has  it  be- 
come a  well  known  crop.  Three  impor- 
tant seed-producing  sections — south- 
eastern Missouri,  southern  Illinois,  and 
the  San  Joaquin  Valley  of  California — 
produced  nearly  10,000,000  pounds  of 
seed  in  1920. 

Sunflower  Silage  New  Development. 

The  most  recent  development  and  the 
one  that  promises  to  add  most  to  the 
popularity  of  the  crop  is  the  use  of  the 
plant  for  making  silage.  A  recent  bul- 
letin, No.  7045,  "The  Sunflower  as  a  Si- 
lage Crop,"  by  H.  N.  Vinall  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
contains  all  the  important  information 
that  has  been  accumulated  on  that  sub- 
ject, and  in  addition  outlines  the  his- 
tory of  the  plant  and  its  use  for  other 
purposes. 

At  present  sunflowers  are  grown  from 
the  : -out.hr  hi  provinces  of  Canada  to  the 
Canal  Zone.  They  are  also  found  in 
most  parts  of  South  America,  but  more 
especially  on  the  west  coast  from  Co- 
lombia to  Chile.  They  are  grown  to  a 
limited  extent  in  Australia,  New  Zea- 
land, South  Africa,  Egypt,  the  Medi- 
terranean region  of  Europe,  India  and 
China.  They  have  reached  their  high- 
est development  and  greatest  usefulness 
in  Russia.  Next  to  Russia,  Hungary  is 
probably  the  greatest  producer. 

Cannot  Replace  Corn. 

In  the  United  States  the  value  of  sun- 
flowers for  silage  depends  more  upon 
the  success  with  other  silage  plants 
than  on  the  adaptability   to  local  cli- 


matic conditions.  Thus,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  sunflowers  will  ever  be  popular 
for  silage  in  the  central  or  southern 
Great  Plains,  because  the  sorghums  do 
well  there,  or  in  the  corn  belt,  because 
corn  makes  a  good  silage  crop.  In  the 
southeastern  states  corn,  sorghum,  Jap- 
anese cane,  pearl  millet,  and  other  si- 
lage crops  are  well  adapted,  and  sun- 
flowers are  not  likely  to  compete  suc- 
cessfully with  them. 

In  the  extreme  northern  part  of  the 
United  States  or  at  high  altitudes  in  the 
western  states  the  sunflower  is  recog- 
nized as  a  valuable  crop  for  silage. 
Since  the  value  of  this  silage  has  been 
demonstrated  by  experiment,  it  is  prob- 
able that  its  use  will  inci'ease  also  in 
New  England,  northern  New  York, 
Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  North 
Dakota,  Montana,  Washington  and  Ore- 
gan,  and  in  some  of  the  high  valleys  of 
the  Rocky  Mountain  region. 

Sunflowers  Frost  Resistant 

In  resistance  to  frost  sunflowers  are 
much  superior  to  corn.  An  observer  in 
Michigan  says  that  they  will  "push  back 
the  frost  line  three  weeks"  in  that  state. 
This  accounts  for  their  value  in  high 
latitudes  and  altitudes.  It  was  once 
thought  that  they  would  be  valuable  as 
a  silage  crop  in  dry  regions,  but  this 
has  not  proved  to  be  the  case.  The  sor- 
ghums give  much  better  yields. 

The  principal  variety  now  grown  in 
this  country  for  silage  is  the  Manynoth 
Russian.  It  usually  has  a  single  stalk 
with  comparatively  few  branches  and 
one  head  six  to  twelve  inches  in  diame- 
ter. The  common  wild  sunflower  of  the 
United  States  has  a  much-branched 
stalk  with  numerous  head*  three  to  four 
inches  in  diameter  and  the  yields  when 
grown  for  silage  are  usually  less  than 
those  produced  by  the  Russian  variety. 

Requirements  Similar  to  Corn. 

In  growing  the  crop  for  silage  it  is 
necessary  to  plant  more  thickly  than 
when  it  is  to  be  grown  for  seed  produc- 
tion. The  same  soil  preparation  as  is 
given  for  corn  will  be  suitable  for  sun- 
flowers. Cultivation  also  is  much  the 
same  as  for  corn,  but  the  young  plants 
often  grow  so  rapidly  and  shade  the 
ground  so  completely  that  weeds  do  not 
grow  well  and  not  so  many  cultivations 
are  necessary  for  corn.  Ordinarily  two 
or  three  cultivations  are  necessary- 

The  thethods  used  in  harvesting  for 
the  silo  are  much  the  same  as  with  corn. 
If  harvested  later  than  the  blooming 
stage  the  quality  of  the  silage  v  ill 
usually  be  inferior.  If  the  stalks  are 
dry  it  will  be  necessary  to  add  water. 
Stronger  silos  are  necessary,  as  sun- 
flowers pack  more  solidly.  A  silo  that 
will  hold  200  tons  of  corn  silage  will 
hold  nearly  300  tons  of  sunflower  silage. 


native  conditions  as  nearly  as  possible. 
The  wall  flowers  want  a  dry  soil,  the 
irises  you  will  find  in  a  swamp.  Colum- 
bines want  to  be  half  shaded.  Golden 
glow  prefers  full  sun.  Flowers  that  are 
not  native,  should  be  grown,  not  from 
seed,  but  from  two-year-old  roots.  This 
applies  to  hollyhocks,  foxgloves,  Sweet 
Williams.  However,  pansies  and  Orien- 
tal poppies  will  grow  from  seed. 

Plant  Trees  and  Shrubs. 

Now  take  a  look  at  your  place  from 
the  road  and  see  where  a  mass  of 
spruces,  or  balsams,  would  look  effect- 
ive as  background.  Remember  they 
must  not  be  close  to  the  house.  They 
must  not  obstruct  the  view.  They  be- 
long in  the  margin,  not  the  foreground. 
They  may  be  planted  in  an  elongated 
mass  to  serve  as  a  windbreak,  or  in  a 
cluster  to  become  some  day  an  ideal 
playground  for  somebody's  children.  If 
there  is  a  place  for  them,  it  will  be  at 
the  back  or  on  one  side,  not  in  front 
The  silver  spruce  is  the  classic  among 
ornamental  trees  in  Colorado.  The  bal- 
sam fir  is  a  close  second.  The  yellow 
pine  is  good.  The  Douglas  fir,  or  red 
spruce,  is  good,  but  the  foliage  is  not 
dense. 

To  move  a  fair  sized  tree  of  any  kind 
is  quite  an  undertaking.  The  dirt 
around  the  roots  cannot  be  disturbed 
without  killing  the  tree.  A  spruce  four 
feet  tall  requh-es  to  be  moved  with  a 
clump  of  dirt  intact  about  two  feet  each 
way,  and  is  as  large  as  the  landscape 
men  usually  tackle.  Dig  around  the 
trees  in  the  fall,  making  a  trench  a 
foot  wide  encircling  it  at  fifteen  inches 
from  tree.  ,  Cut  the  roots  that  cross 
the  trench.  Leave  it  until  April  1  next 
spring,  filling  in  the  trench  with  loose 
trash.  In  the  spring  dig  out  the  trash, 
pry  out  the  ball  of  dirt  while  still  fro-, 
zen.  Haul  it  to  the  new  site  and  plant 
at  same  level.  Water  plentifully  as  the 
weather  warms.  Father  Time  will  take 
care  of  the  rest.  Next  time  you  visit 
a  nursery  man,  ask  him  to  show  you 
his  spruces.  He  will  take  you  to  his 
cellar  and  you  will  see  a  3-foot  spruce 
with  its  ball  of  dirt  carefully  done  up  in 
burlap  and  dampened.  They  are  worth 
$1  a  foot.  A  big  spruce  gi-owing  where 
it  ought  to  be  is  in  its  beauty  and  dig- 
nity priceless.  It  takes  planning,  labor 
and  patience  to  get  it  there.  Trees  are 
not  cabbages. 

Decorative  Shrubs  Plentiful. 

Shrubbery  is  not  so  exacting  in  these 
respects.  The  mountain  maple  is  one 
effective  shrub.  At  high  altitudes  the 
maple  does  not  attain  to  treehood.  It 
is  especially  beautiful  in  the  fall,  with 
its  crimson  bronze  and  gold  foliage. 
The  thimbleberry  bears  flowers  as  big 
as  a  half  dollar.  The  wild  currant  has 
a  purple  bloom.  There  is  a  shrub  that 
grows  in  the  rocks  that  bears  small  flow- 
ers in  clusters  resembling  those  of  the 
white  spirea  that  I  have  often  admired, 
though  I  have  not  attempted  to  trans- 
plant it.  The  choke-cherry  and  the 
elderberry  are  other  attractive  shrubs. 
The  wild  plum  is  obtainable  in  many 
localities.  With  these  and  others  there 
are  great  decorative  possibilities  in  our 
gulches  and  on  our  slopes. 

City  men  spend  thousands  of  dollars 
to  embellish  their  houses  and  grounds 
with  beautiful  plants.  They  import 
them  from  Europe  and  all  over  the 
world.  Anyone  with  a  mind  to  produce 
beauty  will  find  the  materials  at  hand 
anywhere  in  the  mountains. 


Liming*  Soil  Often  Beneficial. 

A  great  deal  of  interest  is  being  ta- 
ken in  the  matter  of  liming  soil.  Many 
soils  need  lime.  The  cheapest  form  in 
which  to  apply  this  is  as  ground  lime- 
stone. If  you  do  not  know  whether 
your  soil  really  needs  lime  or  not,  you 
can  easily  test  it  by  liming  a  few  square 
rods.  Twenty-five  pounds  of  ground 
limestone  spread  on  a  square  rod  is  at 
the  rate  of  two  tons  to  the  acre.  Liming 
a  square  rod  here  and  there  on  various 
parts  of  the  farm  will  give  a  fair  idea 
as  to  the  advantage  which  may  come 
from  spreading  lime  in  a  larger  way.  If 
these  tests  show  that  the  soil  rc.lly 
needs  lime,  plans  can  be  made  to  spread 
it  over  the  whole  field.  In  the  same 
way  fertiliser  tests  can  be  made.  The 
co-operative  tests  of  this  kind  under 
the  direction  of  our  experiment  station 
are  of  great  value. 
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How  to  Make  Profitable  Income  on  Plains  Farm 

FARMING  WITH  LIVESTOCK  ESSENTIAL  TO  SUCCESS  OF  SETTLER 


FARMERS  in  the  plains  regions 
growing  crops  from  the  normal 
precipitation  frequently  are  report- 
ed as  having  hard  times  and  some  are 
even  quitting  for  good.  Of  course,  this 
happens  in  every  business,  or  industry, 
and  is  to  be  expected.  Those  who  seem 
to  have  the  most  trouble  are  the  farm- 
ers who  have  settled  on  the  thin,  sandy 
lands  that  blow.  These  lands  were  the 
last  to  be  homesteaded  for  the  reason 
that  the  good,  hard  lands  had  already 
been  appropriated.  There  seems  to  be 
no  complaint  from  those  who  farm  the 
latter,  but  the  farmers  on  the  sandy 
soil  say  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
raise  cash  crops,  although  they  can  pro- 
duce feed  for  stock. 

Government  Policy  at  Fault. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  when  these 
lands  were  first  taken,  the  government 
took  no  particular  stock  in  farming,  and 
therefore  took  no  measures  to  help  put 
it  on  a  secure  basis.  The  farms  are  too 
small  and  there  is  not  sufficient  range 
for  cattle.  For  diversified  farming, 
farming  with  stock,  is  the  salvation  of 
the  settler  on  this  kind  of  land,  and  if 
the  homesteads  had  been  twice  the  size 
and  reservations  made  for  free  cattle 
ranges,  the  farmers  would  have  had  a 
much  better-  chance  of  making  good. 
We  read  that  the  farmers  around  Paw- 
nee have  been  endeavoring  to  have  their 
assessments  reduced  by  one-half.  This 
would  be  fair  enough,  for  these  lands, 
as  far  as  crop  production  is  concerned, 
are  worth  only  about  half  as  much  as 
those  outside  the  sandy  belt  where  soil 
blowing  is  the  chief  'drawback.  It  is 
our  opinion  that  instead  of  taxing  these 
men  who  have  the  courage  to  settle  and 
develop  these  lands,  the  Government 
should  give  them  a  bonus. 

Some  of  the  farmers  from  these  dis- 
tricts complained  that  although  they 
had  been  farming  for  several  years, 
they  had  never  been  able  to  raise  a 
good  crop.  The  best  crops  to  plant  are 
fall  rye,  barley  and  sweet  clover.  Plow- 
ing under  green  crops  will  add  humus 
to  the  soil  and  help  prevent  blowing. 
In  cutting  grain,  plenty  of  stubble 
should  be  left  to  plow  under  and  trees 
should  be  planted  wherever  possible. 

Feed  Crops  to  Stock. 

We  have  always  recommended  divers- 
ified farming  for  the  plains  farmer.  Al- 
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though  marketable  crops  can  be  raised 
and  are  raised  on  the  right  soil  and  with 
the  right  methods,  it  is  much  safer  to 
feed  everything  on  the  ranch  to  stock, 
for  whevher  a  crop  matures  or  not  it 
can  always  be  cut  and  put  in  the  silo 
or  stacked  for  feed.  It  is  also  more 
profitable  to  use  up  everything  on  the 
ranch  and  sell  concentrated  products 
than  to  sell  crops  which  have  to  be 
hauled  to  market.  Another  point  which 
is  most  important  is  that  when  a  crop 
is  marketed,  it  is  a  dead  loss  as  far  as 
the  soil  is  concerned,  but  when  it  is  fed 
to  animals  enough  of  it  can  be  returned 
every  year  to  keep  up  the  soil  to  almost 
its  original  strength. 

In  the  matter  of  livestock,  we  must 
not  forget  that  chickens  play  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  economy  of  the  dry 
farm.  A  hundred  laying  hens  will  pay 
the  grocery  bill  for  a  small  family.  Two 
hundred  will  do  the  same  for  a  large 
family,  besides  supplying  the  table. 
Nearly  all  the  feed  can  be  raised  on  the 
farm  and  all  that  need  be  purchased  on 
the  outside  is  a  little  bran  or  shorts  for 
the  mash,  which  can  be  made  with  sour 
milk  or  buttermilk.  There  is  also  the 
fertilizer  to  be  considered.  Five  hun- 
dred hens  produce  a  sack  of  this  every 
day,  and  twenty  sacks  will  fertilize  an 
acre,  which  means  that  one  acre  can  be 
improved  so  as  to  yield  better  crops 
every  twenty  days,  and  250  hens  can  do 
the  same  in  forty  days.  If  purebred 
stock  is  kept,  quite  an  income  can  be 
obtained  from  eggs  for  hatching;  a 
little  judicious  advertising  is  all  that  is 
necessary. 

Hogs  for  Home  Meat. 

Should  the  plains  farmer  keep  hogs? 
Of  course — at  all  events  he  should  keep 
enough  for  family  use,  and  if  he  has 
cows  and  milk  to  spare,  he  can  increase 
the  number  accordingly.  It  often  pays 
to  keep  a  good  brood  sow  and  sell  little 
pigs.  Here  we  come  again  to  the  factor 
of  blooded  stock.  It  always  pays  to 
keep  the  best  and  get  the  best  px'ice  for 
your  stock.  It  costs  more  at  first,  but 
the  farmer  can  begin  in  a  small  way 
and  soon  build  up. 

The  income  from  hogs  can  be  nearly 
doubled  by  the  owner  curing  his  own 
meat,  instead  of  selling  on  the  hoof.  It 


is  an  easy  business  and  can  be  done 
during  the  winter.  When  the  pork  goea 
into  the  smokehouse  it  is  worth  10 
cents  to  20  cents  a  pound;  and  when  it 
comes  out  it  is  worth  from  30  to  40 
cents.  This  is  worth  pondering  over. 
A  neighbor  of  oura  in  Colorado  cured 
all  his  own  meat  and  obtained  fancy 
prices  for  it.  He  then  started  buying 
from  his  neighbors  aa  well,  and  at  last 
accounts  was  making  a  good  income 
from  it.  It  is  a  fact  that  ranch-cured 
hams  and  bacon  are  just  as  popular 
with  the  city  folks  as  home-made  bread. 
An  advertisement  will  always  let  them 
know.  Money  is  often  lost,  especially 
by  farmers,  from  being  backwards 
about  advertising  when  they  have  some- 
thing good  to  sell.  The  difference  be- 
tween packing-house  meat  and  that 
cured  on  the  farm  is  very  noticeable, 
because  the  former  has  to  be  salted  to 
the  limit  in  order  to  keep  indefintely 
under  any  and  all  conditions. 

Milk  a  Few  Cows. 

The  greater  part  of  the  income  from 
the  diversified  plains  farm  is  usually 
that  derived  from  milking  cows  of  the 
right  kind,  but  when  they  are  not  of  the 
right  kind  they  are  often  the  cause  of 
a  deficit  rather  than  a  profit.  There 
are  hundreds  of  farmers  feeding  cows 
at  a  loss,  but  they  do  not  know  it  be- 
cause they  do  not  keep  books  and  can- 
not imagine  what  is  the  matter  with 
the  ranch.  What  sense  is  there  in  feed- 
ing a  cow  from  $10  to  $15  worth  of  feed 
a  month  which  returns  to  the  owner 
only  about  $5  worth  of  butter?  This 
kind  of  a  cow  is  more  common  than  we 
might  imagine. 

Suppose  a  man  has  a  herd  of  these 
income  absorbers.  What  can  he  do 
about  it?  Fatten  them  up  as  well  as 
he  can  and  send  them  to  the  stockyards. 
Then  for  every  two  that  he  sells,  let 
him  buy  one  good  cow  and  the  deficit 
will  turn  into  a  profit.  As  a  rule,  we 
think  too  much  of  numbers  and  not 
enough  of  quality,  and  in  our  agricul- 
ture we  consider  a  large  acreage  badly 
plowed  better  than  a  smaller  one  prop- 
erly worked,  which  will  yield  twice  as 
much.  It  is  a  common  mistake  to  keep 
too  much  stock  on  the  ranch  and  then 
have  to  buy  feed  for  it.  It  is  also  poor 


policy  to  stock  up  a  new  ranch  before 
finding  out  what  can  be  raised  on  it. 

In  the  matter  of  crops,  we  must  con- 
sider the  matter  of  soil.  Those  that 
usually  will  do  the  best  in  very  light 
soils  are  fall  rye,  barley,  sweet  clover 
and  Australian  and  other  flint  varieties 
of  corn.  If  the  corn  does  not  ear  well, 
it  is  better  not  to  try  it  for  grain,  but 
to  plant  it  thickly  for  fodder.  Sudan 
grass  has  been  known  to  make  fair 
crops  in  some  varieties  of  sandy  soil 
and  it  is  always  worth  trying.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  amber  cane. 

Must  Conserve  Moisture. 

As  we  have  often  explained  before, 
the  lighter  the  soil,  the  more  water  is 
required  to  make  a  crop.  Therefore,  to 
make  a  good  start  the  first  thing  to  do 
is  to  plow  as  deeply  as  possible  and 
prepare  for  summer  fallow,  which,  if 
plowed  in  the  spring  and  kept  clear  of 
weeds,  will  accumulate  considerable 
moisture  by  August.  Early  in  that 
month  it  should  be  planted  to  fall  rye, 
using  about  thirty  pounds  to  the  acre. 
By  the  end  of  September  it  should  have 
covered  the  ground  sufficiently  to  pre- 
vent blowing  and  will  make  late  fall 
pasture  for  young  stock.  Rye  on  sum- 
mer fallow  often  grows  five  feet  high 
and,  if  cut  soon  after  the  blossoming 
period,  makes  good  hay  and  will  often 
yield  a  small  second  cutting.  As  .soon 
as  the  rye  is  in,  fall  plowing  should 
commence  for  spring  planting.  The 
more  plowing,  or  listing,  the  farmer 
does  in  the  fall,  the  more  crops  he  will 
get  from  his  spring  planting.  The  list- 
ing, or  plowing,  should  be  as  near  ten 
inches  deep  as  possible  and  always 
across  the  path  of  the  wind.  It  should 
be  left  rough  until  the  frost  is  out  of 
the  ground  in  the  spring,  when  it  should 
be  harrowed  down  to  prevent  loss  by 
evaporation.  On  this  fall  plowed  land 
he  can  plant  in  the  spring  barley,  sweet 
clover  and  corn  and  cane  for  grain  and 
fodder.  If  he  does  any  spring  plowing 
in  March  or  the  first  part  of  April,  it 
can  be  planted  to  com,  cane  or  Sudan 
grass  in  June,  but  not  to  small  grain. 
Any  plowing  done  after  this  should  be 
left  for  summer  fallow. 

How  to  Use  Crops. 

The  fall  rye,  if  it  does  well,  will  make 
a  reserve  of  hay  for  winter.  If  some 
of  it  is  allowed  to    (Turn  to  Page  11) 


Market  Outlook  for  Farm  and  Ranch  Products 

COW  DEMAND  INDICATES  RETURNING  CONFIDENCE  IN  BEEF  MAKING 


ALL  classes  of  dressed  meats  ad- 
vanced sharply  at  eastern  markets 
'  in  the  last  ten  days  and  furnished 
the  principal  motive  in  the  trend'  of 
livestock  prices.  The  post-Lenten  ap- 
petite for  meat  is  more  keen  and  the 
effect  of  rather  light  slaughter  in  pre- 
ceding weeks  also  was  a  factor.  Dressed 
beef  advanced  50  cents  to  $1;  pork  loins, 
$2  to  $2.50;  lambs,  $1  to  3,  and  mutton, 
$4  to  $5  per  100  pounds.  Veal  ranged 
from  steady  to  $3  higher  at  various 
markets.  The  arrival  of  about  300,000 
pounds  of  chilled  and  frozen  beef  from 
Argentina  caused  only  a  temporary 
flurry.  Some  frozen  Argentine  and 
New  Zealand  lambs  are  being  offered 
in  the  east,  but  they  do  not  suit  the 
trade  and  are  moving  slowly. 

Healthy  Tone  in  Cattle  Trade. 

With  beef  trade  channels  open,  local 
slaughterers  and  eastern  shippers  have 
been  active  competitors  for  a  moderate- 
ly larger  supply  of  cattle  on  Middle 
Western  markets.  In  addition,  export 
orders  have  been  filled  at  Chicago  and 
Missouri  river  points  so  that  a  decided- 
ly healthy  undertone  was  manifest  in 
the  trade.  Yearlings  showed  more 
Btrength  than  mature  cattle.  There  is 
a  possibility  of  a  moderate  excess  in  the 
supply  of  weighty  steers  to  come  for- 
ward in  the  next  six  weeks,  but  it  will 
be  much  less  marked  than  usual  this 
season  because  most  feeders  took  out 
light  steers  last  fall. 

The  number  of  steers  on  feed  is  not 
above  normal,  but  it  is  large  enough  to 
prevent  any  sign  of  beef  scarcity.  An 
exceptional  demand  for  beef  in  the  next 
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month  or  two  cannot  be  counted  upon 
with  certainty.  Nevertheless,  an  ad- 
vance of  50  cents  per  100  pounds  in 
prices  on  the  hoof  is  quite  possible  and 
much  more  probable  than  a  decline  of 
an  equal  amount. 

Cows  and  heifers  staged  a  runaway 
market  at  Chicago  last  week  because 
of  scarcity  and  a  marked  increase  in 
the  demand.  Calves  were  less  abund- 
ant than  they  have  been  for  several 
weeks,  and  resumption  of  shipping  or- 
ders at  Chicago  assisted  in  an  upturn 
of  25  to  50  cents.  The  calf  market 
should  do  better  right  along. 

Stock  Cattle  Scarce. 

Broader  interest  in  stocker  and  feeder 
cattle  last  week  again  made  the  scarcity 
of  desirable  kinds  conspicuous.  Prices 


were  at  the  highest  level  of  the  year 
and  perilously  close  to  fat  steer  values 
on  the  better  grades.  The  grass  season 
is  beginning  in  earnest  so  that  pur- 
chases of  stockers  increased  while  the 
robust  fat  cattle  market  gave  courage 
to  the  specialists  who  handle  fleshy 
feeders. 

The  movement  from  Texas  to  Kansas 
and  Oklahoma  pastures  is  officially  es- 
timated at  less  than  last  year,  making 
the  third  season  in  succession  it  has  de- 
creased. Cows  are  scarce  everywhere 
and  the  desire  for  them  is  almost  equal- 
ly universal  as  cattle  breeding  and 
rearing  looks  attractive  once  more. 
Hog  Run  Increases. 

The  usual  May  increase  in  receipts 
of  hogs  is  showing  up  and  prices  have 


Recent  Range  of  Livestock  Prices  at  Our  Principal  Markets. 

Cattle—  Denver.  Kansas  City.  Omaha. 

Choice  and  prime  heavy  steers  (1100  lb.  up)   $8.40®  9.10  $8.25-0  8.65 

Good  heavy  steers   „.   7.50®  8.00        7.90 @  8.60  7.75® 

Common  heavy  steers    6.00®  7.25        6.75(g)  7.70  6. 500 

Good  light  steers    7.50®  7.75        7.90 @  8.60  7.75® 

Common  light  steers   6.00 @  7.15        6.50®  7.70  6.50® 

Common  to  choice  butcher  heifers   4.75®  7.50        5.25®  8.00  5.00® 

Common  to  choice  butcher  cows  ,   4.00®  6.50        4.50®  6.85  4.50®  6.75 

Bologna  and  beef  bulls    3.00®  4.50        3.40®  5.75  3.50®  5/50 

Canners  and  cutters,  cows  and  heifers   2.25®  4.25        2.75®  4.75  3.00® 

Canner  Steers    3.000  4.00        3.50®  4.75  3.50® 

Common  to  choice  feeders  (1000  lb.  up)....  5.50®  7.00        6.10®  8.00  5.75® 

Common  to  choice  stocker  steers   5.00®  7.50        5.50®  8.25  5.25® 

Common  to  choice  stocker  cows  and  heifers.  3.50®  6.00        3.85®  6.50  4.25® 


8.25 
7.35 
8.25 
7.25 
7.65 


4.50 

4.50 
8.00 
8.00 
6.25 


Hogs- 
Top  of  Market   -  $          10.05  $          10.35  $  10.15 

Bulk  of  Sales   „                         9.55@10.00  9.85®10.35  9.60O10.10 

Heavy  (250  lb.  up)                                           9.25®  9.75  9.85@10.25  9.65®10.10 

Medium  (200 — 250  lbB.)  „         9.75@10.06  9.95@10.35  9.70@10.15 

Lipht   (150 — 200  lb.)                                       9.75@10.0S  9.75@10.3t>  9.85@10.16 

Smooth  packing  sowa  (250  lb.  up)                  8.25®  8.75  8.65®  9.00  9.00®  9.75 

Stock  pigs   -  *                                  8.25®  8.75  ».60@10.60  9.50@10.00 


been  lowered  slightly.  Prices  on  far 
western  markets  are  considerably  above 
the  level  in  the  cornbelt,  storage  stocks 
are  below  the  average,  and  demand  for 
pork  appears  to  be  reviving.  The  run 
may  increase  10  per  cent  more  before 
the  middle  of  June,  but  underlying  con- 
ditions are  sound  enough  to  prevent 
prices  from  declining  very  much  below 
the  present  level. 

There  is  the  keenest  of  competition 
for  the  small  available  supply  of  stock 
pigs. 

Another  Spurt  in  Lamb  Market. 

Lamb  prices  developed  another  burst 
of  speed  last  week  and  sold  at  a  new 
high  on  shorn  stock  and  equaled  the 
former  high  point  on  wooled  lambs. 
California  spring  lambs  are  arriving 
right  along  and  have  sold  at  irregular 
prices  ranging' from  $15.50  to  $17.35  at 
Chicago.  Receipts  will  be  rather  uncer- 
tain for  the  next  thirty  days,  but  there 
are  not  enough  fed  lambs  and  Califor- 
nias  to  overdo  the  market  before  Ken- 
tucky and  Tennessee  lambs  become 
abundant  in  June. 

Europe  Continues  to  Buy  Wheat. 

Persistent  buying  of  wheat  in  North 
America  has  been  the  dominant  feature 
in  the  grain  market  recently.  Conti- 
nental countries  have  bought  new  crop 
winter  wheat  for  July,  August  ar.d  Sep- 
tember shipment  via  Montreal  and  the 
Gulf.  It  is  estimated  that  these  sales 
now  total  30,000,00  bushels,  with  every 
indication  that  they  will  continue  right 
along  and  may  amount  to  75. 000. 000 
bushels  or  more  by  (Turn  to  Page  16) 
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Lool\  jor  the 
RED  LINE  ROUND 
THE  TOP 


For  years  the  Red  Line 
W  'Round  the  Top  has 
^j^^y  stood  for  the  utmost  in 
WEAR  and  SERVICE 
that  has  ever  been  put 
into  rubber  boots  and 
shoes.  Sixty  thousand 
dealers  sell  it. 

The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Rubber  Company 
<zAkron,  Ohio 


GOOHMflCH 

H I -PRESS 

RUBBER  FOOTWEAR  . 


Would  You  Like  to 
Own  This  Knife? 


Send  us  a  year's  subscrip- 
tion to  The  Rocky  Mountain 
News  or  The  Denver  Times. 
Or  get  your  neighbor  to  give 
you  his  subscription  for  6 
months,  together  with  your 
own  for  6  months.  In  exchange 
we'll  give  you  a  Remington- 
made  Scout  Knife  of  specially 
hardened  and  tempered  steel. 


Subscription  Rates  by  Mail. 


SEWS — Daily  and  Sunday  — 

0  montliH.  84.00;  1  year 

NEWS — Daily  without  Sunday—" 

•  month*,  93.00;  t  yrar 


TIMER — Daily  with  Sunday— 

6  months,  98.60;  1  year,  $7.00 
TIMES — Daily  without  Sunday — 

<S  months,  $2.40;  1  year,  $4.75 


USE  THIS  COUPON  AND  SPECIFY  PAPER  DESIRED. 


w.  r.  lb,  6-16-22.   m    1922. 

THE  NEWS'  AND  TIMES, 
Denver,  Colorado: 

Enclose  find  $ —   for  which  you  may  send  The  Rocky 

Mountain  News  (with)  (without)  Sunday,  for  (6  months)  (1  year) 

The  Denver  Times  (with)  (without)  Sunday  for....(6  months)  (1  year) 

NAME    m  «    m  

RURAL  ROUTE     Box  No..-    

TOWN   STATE.     

NAME   ..   :  M  

RURAL  ROUTE    Box  No-  

TOWN   STATE  ......   


Farmers'  Service  Bureau 

Readers  are  invited  to  make  generous  use  of  this  department.  Ques- 
tions regarding;  any  branch  of  farming,  livestock  production,  animal  .dis- 
eases, legal  matters  pertaining  to  the  farm,  homestead  inquiries  and  the 
like  cheerfully  and  promptly  answered  by  letter  and  through  the  magazine. 
Address  all  communications  to  SERVICE  BUREAU,  WESTERN  FARM 
LIFE,  Denver,  Colorado. 


Inquiries  Answered  by  Mail. 
All  inquiries  are  answered  by  mail  as 
soon  as  possible  after  they  are  received. 
Only  those  of  more  or  less  general  in- 
terest are  printed  in  the  paper.  We 
must  have  the  full  name  and  address  of 
those  submitting  questions.  Your  in- 
quiry may  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  be 
of  no  interest  to  others,  but  you  will  re- 
ceive a  reply  just  the  same,  but  we  can- 
not do  this  without  your  name  and  ad- 
dress. We  have  made  the  general  rule 
that  unsigned  communications  will  not 
be  given  consideration.  We  do  not  print 
your  name  and  address  in  the  paper,  but 
ask  that  you  sign  your  letters  as  an 
evidence  of  good  faith.  If  you  have 
sent  us  unsigned  letters  and  have  re- 
ceived no  reply  to  your  questions,  the 
foregoing  will  explain  the  reason. 


Advises  Against  Cow  Peas. 

What  is  your  experience  with  cow  peas 
oa  unirrigated  land?  What  variety  would 
be  best  for  the  northeast  part  of  Weld 
county,  Colo.?  Can  you  suggest  any 
other  source  of  legume  hay  for  milk 
cows  outside  of  sweet  clover  and  alfalfa? 
— C.  D.  M.,  Weld  county,  Colo. 

Cow  peas  are  not  a  reliable  crop  on 
the  upland  farm  in  your  section.  They 
are  one  of  those  crops  which,  in  the 
right  soil,  in  a  favorable  season  and  a 
suitable  location,  may  sometimes  yield 
heavily,  but  in  a  general  way  the 
growth,  when  broadcasted,  is  seldom 
higher  than  that  of  Mexican  beans. 
When  planted  in  rows  and  cultivated 
they  do  better,  but  are  seldom  worth 
while. 

Canada  peas  also  are  a  doubtful  crop, 
for  if  the  hot  weather  comes  on  sud- 
denly and  early,  their  growth  stops  at 
once. 

For  a  leguminous  crop  there  is  noth- 
ing better  to  rely  on  than  sweet  clover 
or  alfalfa.  They  also  improve  the  soil 
and  send  tap  roots  deep  into  the  sub- 
soil, which,  when  they  decay,  form 
humus  and  leave  holes  for  the  water  to 
enter. 

We  know  of  no  other  heavy  cropping 
legume,  except  the  velvet  bean,  which 
will  grow  to  perfection  only  in  the 
South. — E.  R.  Parsons. 


Cultivation  of  Potatoes. 

We  are  planting  five  acres  of  land 
which  was  plowed  last  May  and  summer 
tilled  all  last  season,  to  certified  Bliss 
Triumph  potatoes.  Is  there  any  danger 
In  plowing  ten  or  twelve  inches  deep  if 
it  is  well  packed?  Many  preach  shallow 
cultivation  of  potatoes  on  unirrigated 
land.  Do  you  so  advise  in  case  we  have 
a  good  supply  of  moisture? — W.  E.  F., 
Weld  county,  Colo. 

This  plowing  should  have  been  done 
as  soon  as  the  frost  was  out  of  the 
ground,  haiTowed  immediately  and  then 
packed  thoroughly.  Our  experience  in 
cultivation  is  that  the  deeper  it  is  the 
less  the  loss  from  evaporation.  There 
is  an  erroneous  idea  that  deep  cultiva 
tion  destroys  roots,  but  the  fact  is  the 
roots  do  not  form  in  the  mulch,  but  go 
deeper  where  we  want  them.  Shallow 
cultivation  goes  necessarily  with  shal- 
low plowing,  for  if  the  mulch  is  deep 
there  will  be  little  or  no  top  soil  left 
for  the  roots.  There  is  no  danger  of 
cutting  out  potatoes  with  the  cultivator 
if  you  watch  the  foliage,  for  the  tubers 
seldom  extend  out  into  the  interspace 
beyond  the  leaves. — E.  R.  Parsons. 


Feeding  Value  of  Speltz. 

How  does  speltz  compare  with  oats  or 
barley  as  a  feed?  I  would  like  a  grain 
that  yields  well  under  semi-arid  condi- 
tions and  In  a  good  all-round  feed  grain 
for  milk  cows,  hogs,  horses  and  chick- 
ens. I  have  raised  oats,  hut  my  opinion 
is  thnt  oats  are  good  for  horses  but  not 
for  hogs  or  milk  cows. — P.  L.t  Logan 
county,  Colo. 

The  grain  commonly  called  speltz  is 
really  emmer.  Of  the  three  grains  you 
mention — barley,  oats  and  emmer,  oats 
contains  the  largest  total  amount  of  di- 
gestible nutrients,  this  being  largely  be- 
cause oats  contain  almost  4  per  cent  di- 
gestible fat  and  the  other  two  grains 
less  than  2  per  cent.  They  are  very 
nearly  equal  in  the  protein  they  contain. 
As  an  all  around  feed  >?rain  suitable  for 
growing  under  the  limited  rainfall  con- 
ditions of  the  plains  regions,  barley  is 
generally  considered  the  best  of  the 
three.  Speltz,  or  emmer,  contains  a 
larpe  amount  of  hull  and  is  not  relished 
by  hogR.  Of  the  six-row  types  of  barley, 
the  California,  or  Coast,  is  one  of  the 
best  yielding  varieties.  Of  the  bald,  or 
hull-less  varieties  of  barley,  what"  is 


properly  called  Nepal  is  recommended 
as  the  best  for  growing  under  semi-arid 
conditions.  This  variety  is  better  for 
barley  hay  and  for  hogging  down  than 
the  California,  but  does  not  yield  quite 
so  heavily.  Barley,  of  course,  should 
be  sown  as  early  as  possible  in  order  to 
take  advantage  of  the  early  spring 
moisture.  Either  barley,  or  speltz,  must 
be  ground  in  order  to  get  the  best  re- 
sults in  feeding. — G.  C.  W. 


Damage  From  Jacks  at  Large. 

A  herd  of  jacks  and  jennets  have  been 
llowed  to  run  at  large  for  file  past  two 
or  three  years.  They  have  become  a 
public  nuisance  and  a  menace  to  other 
stock  under  fence.  No  fence  seems  to 
hold  them  out  of  growing  crops.  Could 
not  something  be  done  to  make  the  own- 
er keep  them  up?  We  have  tried  to  rea- 
son with  him,  but  he  claims  the  unfenced 
land  is  free  range.  Is  it  lawful  to  per- 
mit jacks  to  run  at  large? — M.  T.  O., 
Washington  county,  Colo. 

You  have  to  fence  out  stock.  If  the 
stock  breaks  a  lawful  fence  you  may 
get  damages  from  the  owner.  Inferior 
jacks  are  not  permitted  to  run  at  large. 
— J.  Hamlet  Barry,  Equitable  Building, 
Denver. 


Pumping  Water  for  Irrigation. 

Water  has  been  so  short  for  my  farm 
that  I  have  raised  only  about  one-fourth 
of  a  crop  the  past  two  years.  My  plan 
had  been  to  raise  alfalfa  and  corn  and 
convert  these  crops  all  into  pork,  as  that 
would  be  the  most  compact  way  to  mar- 
ket them.  We  are  a  long  ways  from  a 
market.  T.  can  get  water  from  the  river 
with  a  six-foot  lift,  but  it  would  take 
about  an  eight-inch  centrifugal  pump 
and  that  would  -require  a  larger  engine 
than  I  need  for  my  other  work.  I  have 
heard  that  a  pump  was  on  the  market 
which  would  do  the  work  with  about  a 
nine-horse  power  engine.  That  is  about 
the  size  I  need  for  other  purposes.  Can 
you  help  me  find  such  an  engine? — M. 
L.  N.,  Utah. 

The  irrigation  engineers  of  the  Re- 
clamation Service  state  that  an  eight- 
inch  centrifugal  pump  of  standard  type 
will  handle  water  under  a  ten-foot  head 
with  a  nine  or  ten  horse  engine,  in  faet 
that  is  more  power  than  is  actually 
used.  They  do  not  know  of  any  other 
pump  more  satisfactory  for  your  pur- 
pose than  the  centrifugal. — G.  C.  W. 


Wife's  Name  on  Note. 

A  man  who  lives  in  towu  and  owns 
town  property  and  several  farms,  bor- 
rowed money  of  me.  His  wife  also  owns 
town  property  in  her  own  name.  I  asked 
for  his  wife's  name  on  the  note  and  he 
claims  it  will  do  no  good,  for  they  live  in' 
town  and  not  on  the  farm  where  the 
mortgage  is.  I  would  like  information 
on  this  point. — C.  E.  P.,  Phillips  county, 
Colo. 

The  wife's  name  would  not  be  of  any 
value  on  the  note  unless  she  owns  some 
property.  But  if  she  owns  property 
and  is  responsible  her  name  on  the  pa- 
per would  make  it  a  great  deal  better.— 
J.  Hamlet  Barry,  Equitable  Building, 
Denver. 


Fall  Plowing  for  Beans. 

I  have  25  acres  to  plant  for  beans  be- 
tween May  10  and  May  20.  This  ground 
is  rather  sandy.  I  expect  to  harrow,  as 
It  is  plowed,  and  plant  with  furrow  open- 
ers about  June  1.  How  deep  would  you 
advise  me  to  plow  this  ground?  I  have 
been  plowing  my  sod  nine  inches  deep. 
— J.  B.  H.,  Adams  county,  Colo. 

In  plains,  or  unirrigated,  farming  we 
do  not  advise  plowing  in  May  and  plant- 
ing right  away.  This  is  one  of  the  main 
causes  of  small  crops.  The  bean  raisers 
who  do  this  raise  from  400  to  500 
pounds  per  acre,  which  hardly  pays  for 
their  labor."  The  land  for  beans  should 
be  plowed  as  deeply  as  possible  in  the 
fall  and  then  worked  over,  not  necessar- 
ily very  deep,  in  the  spring  before 
planting.  This  will  give  you  a  paying 
crop.  The  biggest  crops  have  been 
raised  on  the  summer  fallow.  The  land 
was  plowed  deep  in  May  or  June  and 
held  over  until  the  next  season.  When 
it  is  necessary  to  plant  anything  on 
spring  plowing,  it  should  bo  corn  or  sor- 
ghuin  on  land  plowed  not  later  than 
March.  The  main  idea  in  farming  on 
a  limited  rainfall  is  to  plow  deep  and 
always  ahead  of  time,  so  as  to  allow 
the  ground  to  settle  and  fill  up  with 
moisture  before  planting.  The  sod  that 
you  have  plowed  nine  inches  deep  will 
raise  line  crops  as  soon  as  it  has  settled 
and  bottled  up  a  few  showers. — E.  R. 
Parsons. 


Sudan  grass  will  furnish  pasture  for 
cows  at  a  season  when  native  grass 
pasture  is  likely  to  be  dried  up. 
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Substitutes  for  Winter  Wheat. 

"On  the  non-irrigated  farms  of  the 
plains  regions  there  is  really  no  good 
substitute  for  winter  wheat,"  says  Pro- 
fessor Alvin  Kezer,  Agronomist  of  Col- 
orado Agricultural  college.  A  certain 
percentage  of  winter  wheat  blows  out 
every  season  and  many  plains  farmers 
are  asking  for  information  as  to  the 
best  crops  to  plant  on  these  fields.  Pro- 1 
fessor  Kezer  points  out  that  spring  | 
wheat  is  so  uncertain  that  it  is  more  or  j 
less  of  a  gamble  on  land  where  winter 
wheat  has  failed.  It  does  not  take  any 
more  moisture  to  grow  spring  wheat 
than  it  does  winter  wheat,  but  the  win- 
ter wheat  matures  before  the  hot  season 
comes  on.  Spring  wheat  usually  is 
heading  out  in  the  hottest  and  dryest 
part  of  the  summer  and  for  this  reason 
is  inferior  to  winter  wheat  on  the  plains 
farm.  He  urges  the  summer  fallow  for 
fall  planting  of  wheat  as  the  best  thing 
to  do  on  land  where  the  wheat  has 
failed. 

Professor  Kezer  suggests  that  corn 
can  be  put  in  for  forage  or  grain  and 
be  more  likely  to  make  a  crop  in  the 
northern  half  of  the  plains  regions  thai; 
almost  anything  else  we  can  plant. 
Some  of  the  land  might  be  planted  to 
cane  or  Sudan  for  hay.  "It  might  also 
pay  to  put  out  a  small  acreage  of 
beans,"  says  Professor  Kezer. 

"It  may  pay  to  leave  same  of  the  land 
idle  until  time  to  plant  in  winter  wheat 
next  fall  simply  because  there  is  no 
good  cash  crop,  ior  some  of  the  regions, 
to  replace  winter  wheat.  If  such  land  is 
left  it  could  be  kept  free  of  weeds  by 
middle  breaking  with  a  lister.  It  can 
be  middle  broken  this  spring  and  again 
in  July.  Later  it  can  be  leveled  down 
to  a  seed  bed  and  planted  to  fall  wheat 
by  the  middle  of  September. 

"For  feed  grain  to  supplement  corn, 
barley  offers  a  fair  chance.  As  a  cash 
crop  none  of  these  are  good  substitutes 
for  winter  wheat  because  prices  for 
these  crops  are  usually  low.  They  can 
be  marketed,  however,  through  livestock 
if  the  farmer  has  a  small  herd.  To  put 
out  spring  wheat  on  such  lands  is  to 
gamble  with  fate.  The  land  might  be 
better  left  and  properly  prepared  for 
seeding  in  the  fall  to  winter  wheat." 


push  through.  This  crust  may  form 
following  a  light  shower  and  be  so  thin 
as  to  escape  notice.  Using  a  common 
harrow  will  to  some  extent  disturb  the 
rooting  of  the  tender  sprouts.  I  would 
advise  a  home-made  harrow  made  of 
old  fence  posts  with  barb  wire  nailed 
underneath  to  posts  about  three  feet 
long  and  sixteen  inches  apart,  coupled 
together  in  sections  in  the  usual  way. 
If  the  posts  are  longer  than  three  feet 
the  drag  will  have  a  tendency  to  push 
dirt  on  ridges  as  well  as  miss  hollows. 
This  is  not  a  heavy  drag.  It  may  not 
work  on  rough  seed  beds.  Some  farm- 
ers advocate  a  rough  seed  bed  to  catch 
moisture  and  stop  soil  drifting,  but 
there  are  better  ways  of  accomplishing 
this  than  by  having  a  poor  seed  bed. — 
Ered  Larson,  Wyoming. 


Beet  Sugar  Yield  Decreased. 

Final  report  of  a  beet-sugar  produc- 
tion of  1,020,489  short  tons  in  this  coun- 
try in  1921,  is  announced  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture.  This 
is  68,523  tons  less  than  the  production 
of  1920,  which  was  a  record  one  and 
was  the  first  to  pass  the  million-ton 
mark.  The  sugar-beet  crop  of  1921 
grew  on  814,988  acres,  an  area  that  was 
56,688  acres  less  than  that  of  1920. 
This  report  is  the  result  of  enumeration 
and  not  of  estimating. 

Farmers  received  $49,154,000  for  the 
7,782,000  tons  of  sugar  beets  of  the 
crop  of  1921,  which  afforded  an  average 
of  $60  per  acre  and  $6.32  per  ton.  The 
price  per  ton  was  nearly  as  low  as  in 
1916.  From  $6.12  per  ton  in  that  year 
the  price  rose  to  $11.74  in  1919,  slightly 
declined  to  $11.63  in  1920,  and  fell  46 
per  cent  in  1921  to  $6.32. 

In  the  beet-sugar  campaign  of  1921, 
92  factories  were  in  operation  for  76 
days  on  the  average.  The  fraction  of 
sucrose  actually  extracted  by  factories 
was  13.76  per  cent  of  the  weight  of 
beets,  as  compared  with  an  average  of 
13.55  per  cent  for  the  six  years  1915- 
1920. 


Land  Exchange  in  Forests. 

Privately  owned  land  within  the  ex- 
terior boundaries  of  the  National  For- 
ests may  be  exchanged  for  National 
Forest  land  of  equal  value  or  for  timber 
within  a  National  Forest.  The  Act  of 
Congress  making  this  possible  was 
signed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  March  20,  1922. 

Timber  secured  in  this  manner  will 
be  cut  under  the  regulations  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  the  same  as  tim- 
ber purchased  in  the  usual  way. 

This  legislation  is  nearly  as  import- 
ant as  that  creating  the  Forest  Service 
and  will  result  in  a  more  economical  ad- 
ministration and  further  development 
of  the  National  Forests.  Scattered 
tracts  of  privately  owned  lands  within 
the  forests,  in  many  cases,  have  inter- 
fered with  the  proper  administration  of 
the  forests. 


Crusting  of  Magnesia  Soil. 

Farmers  with  a  slight  mixture  of 
magnesia  in  their  soil  must  watch  close 
ly  for  the  crust  likely  to  form.  As  a 
result  of  the  cementing  quality  of  mag 
nesia  this  kind  of  soil  seems  to  crust 
with  the  slightest  shower  and  this  may 
be  fatal  to  the  tender  stem  trying  to 


Government  Book  on  Radio. 

So  great  has  been  the  interest  in  the 
radio  telephone  that  the  government 
has  published  a  book  for  the  special 
benefit  of  the  radio  enthusiasts,  entitled 
"The  Principles  Underlying  Radio  Com- 
munication." This  has  been  prepared 
by  the  bureau  of  standards.  The  book 
contains  619  "pages  and  the  price  is  $1 
at  the  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Improving  Quality  of  Wool. 

The  New  Mexico  Wool  Growers'  As- 
sociation has  petitioned  the  state  legis- 
lature to  make  an  appropriation  for  the 
erection  and  operation  of  a  miniature 
wool  scouring  plant  at  the  New  Mexico 
College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic 
Arts.  The  Wool  Growers'  Association 
wants  this  scouring  plant  erected  in 
order  that  the  grower  may  send  a  sam- 
ple of  his  wool  and  get  a  report  on  its 
grade  and  per  cent  of  shrinkage. 

New  Mexico  ranks  fourth  in  the  num- 
ber of  sheep  in  the  United  States,  ac- 
cording to  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Esti- 
mates report  for  January,  1922,  but 
ranked  ninth  in  wool  production  for 
1921.  The  Wool  Growers'  Association 
feels  that  their  policy  of  improving  the 
industry  should  include  an  attempt  to 
improve  the  quality  and  amount  of  the 
wool  clip.  The  production  of  wool  and 
mutton  will  always  be  one  of  the  im- 
portant industries  of  the  state  because 
of  the  large  amount  of  grazing  lands 
on  which  sheep  are  carried. 

The  proposed  scouring  plant  will  be 
used  as  a  laboratory  in  which  students 
will  learn  something  of  the  up-to-date 
methods  of  handling  and  processing 
wool.  With  a  considerable  number  of 
students  taking  the  course  and  carrying 


this  information  thus  secured  back  to 
the  ranches  and  with  the  co-operation 
of  the  Wool  Growers'  Association,  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  wool  produced 
in  New  Mexico  can  be  materially  in- 
creased. 


Government  Bulletin  of  Interest. 

The  following  list  of  Government  bul- 
letins for  April  will  be  of  interest  to 
many  of  our  readers:  Farmers'  Bulletin 
181,  Pruning;  474,  Use  of  Paint  on  the 
Farm;  609,  Bird  Houses  and  How  to 
Build  Them;  739,  Cutworms — Control  in 
Corn  and  Other  Crops;  896,  Rats  and 
Mice;  932,  Rodent  Pests  on  the  Farm; 
959,  The  Spotted  Garden  Slug;  1045, 
Laying  Out  Field  for  Tractor  Plowing; 
1085,  Hog  Lice  and  Hog  Mange;  1096, 
Frost  and  the  Prevention  of  Damage 
From  It;  1109,  Preserving  Eggs;  1134, 
Castrating  and  Docking  Lambs. 


Double  Trouble. 

Levitsky  had  given  his  son  a  severe 
thrashing  for  disobedience.  As  the  boy 
stood  in  tears,  the  father  said: 

"Now,  what  you  t'ink  of  that,  huh?" 

No  answer.  So  Levitsky  went  on: 

"I  know  what  you  t'ink.  You  t'ink 
'Damn!'  Just  for  that  I  give  yon  as* 
other  licking.   I  teach  you!" 


First  to  establish  the 
n022price-Usco' 


HE  makers  ofU.S. 
Tires  made  this 
announcement 
last  November— 


"Hereafter  the  price 
ofthe30x3y2'Usco' 
is  $10.90." 

The  lowest  price  ever 
quoted  on  a  tire  of  quality 
reputation  and  standard  per- 
formance. 


And  now,  with  the  open- 
ing of  Spring,  there  seem  to 
be  quite  a  number  of  "New 
and  Special  tires"  coming  in- 
to the  market  in  the  $10.90 
price  range. 

Perhaps  you  are  wonder- 
ing just  what  there  can  be 
either  "new"  or  "special" 
about  these  tires. 

It  can't  be  the  $  10.90  price 
— "Usco"  established  that 
five  months  ago. 

Nor  quality  reputation 
and  standard  performance— 
for  it  takes  more  than  one 
full  season  for  any  new  tire 
to  demonstrate  where  it 
stands  in  quality  and 
value. 


United  States  Tires 
are  Good  Tires 


With  so  many  tires  rushing 
into  this  $10.90  price  field 
(no  wthat  the  seasonpromises 
business  from  the  American 
car-owrifer),  it  is  worth  re- 
membering that  "Usco" 
showed  its  good  faith  by  an- 
nouncing this  price  last  falL 

The  same  intent  to  serve 
that  has  made  "Usco"  a 
standard  value  for  years. 

The  "Usco"  Tire  was 
never  better  than  it  is  to- 
day—  with    its  estab- 
lished quality,  its  time- 
tested  performance, 
and  its  price  closely 
figured  in  tune  with 
the.  times. 
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Farmers'  Union  Legislative  Program.  - 

A  movement  to'  reapportion  the  state  of  Colorado 
in  order  to  give  the  agricultural  counties  the  repre- 
sentation to  which  they  are  entitled  in  the  legisla- 
ture is  now  under  way.  This  movement  is  largely 
sponsored  by  the  Farmers'  Union  of  the  state  and 
other  organizations  and  farmers  outside  any  farmer 
organization  are  falling  in  line.  The  manner  in  which 
the  sparsely  settled  mountain  districts  dominate  and 
control  legislation  might  be  illustrated  by  reference 
to  the  fact  that  fomieen  counties  in  these  districts 
with  a  total  population  of  43,000  have  fifteen  repre- 
sentatives, while  Weld  county  with  53,000  popula- 
tion, has  but  two. 

The  fanning  population  is  justified  in  its  demand 
for  a  more  equitable  representation  and  this  pro- 
posed plank  in  the  Farmers'  Union  legislative  pro- 
gram should  have  the  support  of  every  farmer  in  the 
state,  whether  a  member  or  not.  Another  important 
plank  in  the  Farmers'  Union  program  is  that  relating 
fee  a  real  co-operative  law  for  Colorado.  Kansas,  Mis- 
souri, Nebraska  and  other  states  have  such  laws 
drawn  up  in  the  interests  of  farmers  who  wish  to  co- 
operatively market  their  own  products.  Enactment 
of  a  state  income  tax  is  another  plank  in  the  union 
program. 


Going  After  Purebred  Sires, 

The  movement  for  eliminating  the  unregistered 
scrub  sire  from  the  herds  of  El  Paso  county  is  evi- 
dently beginning  to  bear  fruit.  Several  El  Paso 
county  farmers  drove  to  Elbert  through  the  mud  and 
rain  to  attend  the  Elbert  county  association  sale  and 
were  very  much  disappointed  when  the  sale  was  post- 
poned a  week.  They  explained  that  several  com- 
munities in  that  county  were  contending  for  the 
honors  and  the  prizes  offered  for  replacing  scrubs 
with  good  registered  sires.  These  men  evidently 
came  back  when  the  sale  was  held  a  week  later,  for 
of  tho  twenty-three  bulls  sold,  seven  went  to  buyers 
from  El  Paso  county. 

In  a  country  naturally  adapted  to  livestock  pro- 
duction nothing  in  the  farming  practices  followed 
has  a  greater  influence  in  retarding  progress  and 
community  building  than  the  use  of  inferior  scrub 
•ires  for  breeding  purposes.  It  is  a  commonly  ob- 
served fact  that  bringing  a  good,  well  bred,  regis- 
tered bull  to  a  farm  has  a  stimulating  influence 
which  resulted  in  improvements  in  apparently  unre- 
lated features  of  the  farm  equipment  and  practices. 

In  El  Paso  county  the  livestock  improvement 
campaign  is  widening  its  scope  as  is  evidenced  by  the 
changing  of  the  eastern  El  Paso  County  Purebred 
Livestock  association  to  a  county-wide  organization 
in  which  every  man  in  the  county  interested  W  live- 
stock improvement  is  eligible  to  membership. 

>  of  the  plans  for  promoting  the  idea  of  better 
is  the  tour  of  livestock  farms  of  the  county 
held  June  10,  covering  the  eastern  part  of  the 


Must  Give  Training  for  Co-Operalion. 

Co-operation  in  the  conduct  of  farm  affairs  and 
particularly  in  the  marketing  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts is  absolutely  sound  in  theory  and  we  have  but 
to  turn  to  the  agricultural  history  and  development 
of  Denmark  to  be  convinced  of  its  practical  work- 
ability. As  we  look  over  the  history  of  co-operative 
effort  in  this  country,  however,  we  see  many  failures, 
and  it  sometimes  seems  that  we  are  making  but  poor 
progress  in  putting  true  co-operation  into  practice. 
Probably  no  one  thing  has  hindered  the  successful 
working  out  of  co-operative  effort  more  than  lack  of 
trained  leaders.  Education  in  the  fundamentals  of 
co-operative  effort  is  necessary  all  along  the  line 
and  such  organizations  as  the  Grange,  Farmers' 
Union,  Equity  Union  and  others,  have  done  much  to 
develop  the  spirit  and  knowledge  of  co-operation 
among  their  members. 

We  need,  however,  more  specially  trained  leaders 
and  a  most  promising  recent  development  in  this 
direction  is  the  establishment  of  fellowships  in  co- 
operative marketing  at  a  number  of  state  agricul- 
tural colleges.  The  first  series  of  these  fellowships 
will  be  awarded  to  graduate  students  who  wish  to 
specialize  in  co-operative  marketing  of  dairy  prod- 
ucts, and  will  be  established  at  the  state  colleges  of 
Iowa,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  New  York, 
Michigan  and  Ohio.  It  is  the-  plan  to  establish  fel- 
lowships in  grain  and  livestock  marketing  also.  This 
movement  is  being  financed  by  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation,  comprising  in  its  membership 
individuals  from  all  farm  organizations. 

In  practically  every  co-operative  enterprise  it  has 
been  necessary  to  go  into  the  ranks  of  oi'dinary  cor- 
poration enterprises  to  hire  men  as  managers  trained 
along  the  desired  business  lines.  These  men  have 
lived  their  lives  in  an  environment  of  thought  for- 
eign to  co-operative  methods,  in  other  words,  no  mat- 
ter how  well  they  may  understand  the  business  they 
are  not  true  co-operators.  We  must  have  trained 
men  who  have  had  a  long  background  of  experience 
in.  the  theory  and  practice  of  co-operation.  Such  men 
are  not  to  be  found  in  sufficient  numbers  at  the 
present  time. 


Treat  Seed  Potatoes  by  Quick  Method. 

Lack  of  time  is  frequently  given  as  a  reason,  or 
rather  excuse,  for  not  doing  some  of  the  necessary 
things  in  connection  with  fanning  operations.  We 
are  ever  on  a  search  for  short  cuts.  Time  is  a  factor 
entering  into  many  of  the  preventative  methods  of 
controlling  plant  diseases.  When  scab  and  other 
potato  diseases  became  prevalent  growers  were  final- 
ly given  the  corrosive  treatment  as  a  result  of  care- 
ful experimentation.  But  the  process  required  two 
hours  to  complete  for  each  batch  of  the  seed  pota- 
toes. Now  comes  a  quick  method  which  is  being 
demonstrated,  taking  but  two  minutes  to  destroy  the 
spores  of  exterior  diseases.  It  consists  in  using  a 
hot  formaldehyde  solution,  which  must  be  kept  at  a 
temperature  between  118  and  122  degrees.  A  feed 
cooker  or  similar  device  is  used  for  maintaining  the 
proper  temperature.  The  sacks  of  potatoes  are 
placed  in  the  solution,  left  for  two  minutes,  and  an- 
other batch  put  in  and  so  on  until  all  are  treated. 
County  agents  in  potato  growing  sectfons  are  giving 
demonstrations  of  this  method.  Be  sure  to  get  the 
necessary  details  as  to  strength  of  solution  and  other 
important  points  in  this  method  of  seed  treatment 
before  attempting  to  follow  it 


Agricultural  College  (o  Teach  Radio. 

Colorado  Agricultural  college- is  keeping  right  up 
with  the  times  in  its  effort  to  be  of  service  to  the 
people  of  the  state.  It  could  not  ignore  the  popular 
demand  for  instruction  in  simple,  concise  form  on  the 
operation  and  installation  of  radio  outfits.  The  radio 
telephone  finds  its  greatest  appeal  in  connection  with 
rural  life.  The  Agricultural  college  has  made  ar- 
rangements to  give  both  elementary  and  advanced 
courses  in  the  subject  at  the  coming  summer  school. 
The  institution  is  to  be  commended  for  its  quick  re- 
sponse to  the  demand  for  instruction  in  this  most 
popular  and  practical  subject. 


An  important  link  in  putting  co-opcrativo  market- 
ing a  step  in  advance  is  the  recent  decision  of  the  su- 
preme court  upholding  the  constitutionality  of  the 
Packers  and  Stockyards  Control  Act  in  its  jurisdic- 
tion over  commission  men.  Chicago  livestock  com- 
mission firms  sought  to  evade  this  supervision  of 
th<  K<  <  n  tary  of  Agriculture.  Co-operative  livestock 
commission  firms  seeking  to  do  business  will  not 
have  to  fear  the  unfair  competition  such  as  was  at- 
tempted at  St.  Louis  in  the  boycotting  of  the  farmer 
firms  handling  stock  at  that  market. 


College  Cattle  on  Denver  Market. 

Unusual  interest  was  shown  in  the  marketing  of 
the  experiment  station  cattle  from  Fort  Collins.  The 
final  test  of  a  finished  steer  is  the  quality  and  per- 
centage of  dressed  beef  on  the  hooks  in  the  packing 
house.  The  packer  buyer  holds  his  job  through  his 
-  ability  to  see  under  the  hide  and  know  what  the 
animal  will  look  like  on  the  hook.  It  is  pounds  of 
salable  beef  he  is  buying  and  not  pounds  of  live 
weight 

In  order  to  get  all  the  information  possible  on 
these  experimental  steers  they  were  followed  into 
the  coolers  by  lots  and  experts  graded  each  lot  on 
the  basis  of  beef,  as  the  carcasses  hung  on  the  hooks. 
The  judgment  of  the  buyer  and  the  men  who  ap- 
praised the  steers  at  the  feedlots  in  Fort  Collins  was 
borne  out  to  a  marked  degree  in  the  grading  of  the 
carcasses.  From  the  dressed. carcass  standpoint  only 
one  change  was  made.  Lot  5,  fed  sunflower  silage, 
dried  molasses  beet  pulp,  cottonseed  cake  and  alfalfa, 
was  given  the  top  place  as  finished  carcasses.  This 

.lot  stood  third  at  the  feedlots  and  also  third  as  they 
were  priced  by  the  man  who  bought  the  cattle  for 
Armour  &  Company.  They  dressed  out  63  per  cent, 
or  only  .7  Jess  than  the  wet  pulp  cattle  which  were 
graded  second  on  the  hooks.  The  rest  of  the  placing 
was  the  same  as  on  foot.  The  steers  in  Lot  1  were, 
if  anything,  a  little  fatter  than  the  steers  in  Hie  lot 
producing  the  top  carcasses,  in  fact  that  perhaps 
was  the  deciding  factor,  for  they  were  not  quite  so 
smooth  and  a  little  more  wasty. 

An  outstanding  lesson  of  a  test  of  this  kind  is 
that  beef  of  high  quality  can  be  made  from  feeds  of 
the  kind  used.  It  is  nothing  new,  for  the  British 
feeders  have  long  made  their  beef  from  a  similar 
system  of  finishing.  The  finishing  of  steers  by  shov- 
eling the  corn  to  them,  as  was  so  long  the  method  in 
the  Middle  Central  states,  is  by  no  "means  the  only 
way  to  make  quality  beef.  Steer  feeding  is  a  natural 
adjunct  to  growing  sugar  beets.    Cattle  feeding  is 

#not  merely  a  speculative  business  to  be  followed  in 
an  extensive  way  by  men  who  can  risk  large  capital, 
but  a  regular  system  whereby  the  farmer  can  turn 
into  cash  the  wastes  of  farming  that  could  find  a 
market  in  no  other  form.  The  ideal  condition  would 
be  to  have  a  few  cattle  fed  by  a  large  number  of 
farmers  having  the  by-products  rather  than  to  have 
the  same  number  fed  by  a  few  speculative  feeders. 
Fanners  of  this  class  are  the  ones  to  whom  this  ex- 
perimental work  is  of  the  greatest  value.  They  can- 
not afford  to  experiment  or  take  long  chances  in 
getting  their  feed  into  marketable  form.  They  need 
just  the  kind  of  information  that  is  being  dug  out 
in  these  experimental  feeding  tests. 


Plan  for  Planting  Trees  Next  Year. 

There  never  can  be  real  homes  on  the  plains  of 
eastern  Colorado  and  in  other  plains  areas  until 
houses  and  buildings  are  surrounded  with  trees  and 
shrubs  to  form  shelter  belts  and  windbreaks  and  add 
to  the  beauty  and  comfort  of  the  surroundings.  Mr. 
Parsons  and- others  of  long  expexience  who  have 
thought  deeply  on  this  subject  of  making  a  plains 
country  into  settled  communities  of  contented  farm 
families  never  miss  an  opportunity  to  point  out  this 
fact.  But  it  takes  forethought  and  planning  to  suc- 
cessfully grow  trees  under  plains  conditions.  Success 
is  absolutely  dependent  on  the  accumulation  of  a 
reserve  of  moisture  to  give  the  trees  a  proper  start 
and  then  such  care  as  will  insure  their  getting  down 
about  their  roots  all  the  moisture  which  falls  through 
the  year.  "Trees  are  being  planted  this  year,"  said 
Dr.  V.  T.  Cooke  of  Strasburg,  Colo.,  "with  no  pos- 
sibility of  their  living;  simply  stuck  into  a  hole  in 
the  ground  where  no  effort  has  been  made  to  store  up 
the  needed  moisture  in  advance  of  the  planting." 
Now  is  the  time  to  prepare  for  planting  trees  by 
giving  the  land  clean  cultivation  following  deep  plow- 
ing to  open  up  a  reservoir  for  holding  water.  Why 
not  select  the  location  for  your  grove  or  shelter  belt 
and  give  it  a  season  of  summer  tillage  to  put  it  into 
proper  shspe  for  the  trees  next  spring? 


Farm  property  pays  a  larger  percentage  of  the 
general  property  taxes  of  the  state  than  any  other 
single  class  of  property.  Approximately  40  per  cent 
of  all  general  taxes  assessed  last  year  are  paid  by 
classes  of  farm  property  which  can  be  easily  segre- 
gated from  other  property  assessed,  says  the  State 
Emigration  Bureau  in  the  Colorado  Year  Book.  A 
careful  analysis  of  the  facts  and  figures  given  will 
convince  any  student  of  taxation  that  agriculture  as 
an  industry,  and  the  largest  one  in  the  state,  is  pay- 
ing too  large  a  proportion  of  the  general  taxes  of  the 
state.  The  systematic  campaign  being  conducted  by 
the  farm  organizations  to  dig  up  these  facts  and  give 
them  wide  publicity  is  certainly  justified. 


May  15,  1922. 
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From  the  Nation's  Capital 

COMMISSION  REPORTS  TRANSPORTATION  RATES  OUT 
OF  LINE  W  :iH  COMMODITY  PRICES. 

E.  E.  Reynolds. 

THE  report  of  the  Congressional  Joint  Commission 
of  Agricultural  Inquiry  on  distribution  and  trans- 
portation, issued  May  15,  contains  some  interesting 
facts  and  conclusions.  The  commission  has  found,  after 
making  an  extensive  survey,  that  profiteering  by  mid- 
dlemen is  not  nearly  so  prevalent  as  has  been  generally 
believed,  and  the  conclusion  has  been  reached  that  any 
reduction  in  cost  of  distribution  will  not  come  through 
legislation,  but  by  the  education  of  middlemen  in  the  use 
of  more  efficient  and  economical  methods  of  handling 
farm  products. 

"The  commission  has  decided  to  report  to  Congress," 
says  Chairman  Sydney  Anderson,  "that  the  transporta- 
tion rates  on  many  commodities,  more  especially  the 
products  of  agi'iculture,  bear  a  disportionate  relation  to 
the  price  of  such  commodities;  that  immediate  reductions 
in  transportation  rates  should  be  first  applied  to  farm 
products;  that  reductions  in  rates  upon  the  articles  of 
higher  value  are  not  warranted,  while  the  rates  upon 
agricultural  products  remain  at  their  existing  levels; 
that  greater  consideration  should  be  given  in  the  making 
of  transportation  rates  to  the  relative  value  of  coni- 
and  prospective*  


modities  and  existin, 
economic  conditions. 

"We  have  found  that  freight  rates  on 
perishables  normally  take  about  one- 
third  of  the  selling  price  and  frequently 
two-thirds,  and  in  periods  of  low  prices 
and  light  demands,  they  constitute  a 
heavy  burden  upon  this  traffic. 

"The  report  will  show  that  in  Octo- 
ber, 1921,  farm  pi-oducts  were  at  an 
index  figure  of  102  and  railway  rates  at 
169,  and  that  in  this  period  of  falling 
prices  for  farm  products  the  increased 
freight  charges  made  the  farmer  feel 
more  keenly  the  relationship  of  freight 
charges  to  the  price  obtained  for  his 
product. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  commission  both 
the  producers  and  consumers  of  grain 
and  its  products  should  have  the  advan- 
tages of  competitive  avenues  of  dis- 
tribution through  whi«  h  the  largest 
number  of  consumers  can  reasonably  be 
reached;  through  rates  from  points  of 
production  to  point  of  final  consumption 
through  two  or  more  competitive  grain 
markets;  general  application  of  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission's  recent 
conclusions  applying  lower  rates  on 
coarse  grain  than  on  wheat,  except 
where  rates  are  affected  by  water  com- 
petition. 

— x — 

Joint  Commission  Reports  Need  Low- 
er Hay  Rates. — It  is  also  the  conclusion 
of  the  commission  that  hay  must  have 
a  reduction  in  both  rates  and  salesmar- 
gins  before  there  can  be  a  resumption 
of  normal  shipments,  and  in  order  that 
the  producer  may  get  a  reasonable 
share  of  the  final  sales  price. 

Increased  marketing  costs,  including 
freight,  commission  and  other  charges, 
are  found  to  have  borne  with  great  se- 
verity upon  the  livestock  producers  of 
the  western  ranges  and  ranches. 

Figures  in  the  report  show  that  the 
difference  between  market  prices  for 
wool  and  the  return  to  the  producer 
plus  freight  is  unduly  large.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  price  of  wool  to  the  pro- 
ducer has  been  depressed  somewhat  by 
the  freight  rates,  but  primarily  by  dis- 
orderly and  unscientific  marketing.  The- 
steps  taken  toward  co-operative  grad- 
ing and  selling  will  help  to  bring  the 
wool  producer  closer  to  the  consumer. 

— x — 

Diversity  of  Opinion  on  iVicCumber 
Tariff  Bill. — Discussion  on  the  McCum- 
ber  tariff  bill  in  the  Senate  is  bearing 
out  the  assertion  of  Senator  Capper, 
who  says:  "There  are  indications  that 
the  opposition  intends  to  adopt  every 
known  method  of  delaying  the  passage 
of  the  bill  in  the  hope  of  defeating  it." 
He  also  says  that  "the  opposition  to  a 
protective  tariff  seems  to  come  largely 
from  international  banking  and  import- 
ing interests  whose  profits  depend  upon 
how  cheaply  they  can  brinff  into  our 
markets  the  food  and  manufactured  ar- 
ticles, they  buy  abroad,  where  produc- 
tion and  labor  cost'',  are  low  and  cheap 
paper  money  is  the  medium  of  ex- 
change." 

Senator  Smoot  of  Utah  speaks  of  the 
provisions  in  the  pending    bill  which 

(would  authorize  the  President  to  in- 
crease or  decrease  rates  and  proclaim 
American  valuations,  as  offering  a  so- 
lution of  the  tariff  problem  now  before 
Coni;rr  ss,  as  well  as  suggesting  a  prac- 
tical basis  for  a  continuing  scientific 
adjustment  of  the  tariff. 

The  McCumber  tariff  bill,  according 

■'to  Benjamin  C.  Marsh,  managing  di- 
rector of  the  Farmers'  National  Coun- 


cil, is  a  gold  brick  ."devised  under  the 
pretense  of  protecting  labor  engaged  in 
manufacturing,  to  continue  huge  profits 
of  the  manufacturers.  The  bill  will  not 
only  put  an  additional  cost  of  at  least 
$1,000,000,000  a  year  more  upon  the 
farmers  of  America  than  they  can  pos- 
sibly get  out  of  it,  but  it  will  reduce 
the  domestic  market  of  farmers  for 
farm  products,  and  this  market  is  al- 
ready shot  to  pieces.  By  placing  an 
embargo  on  imports  of  most  manufac- 
tured products,  the  tariff  bill  will  also 
kill  the  foreign  market  for  surplus  farm 
products,  all  for  the  sake  of  enriching 
manufacturers." 


Court  Decision  Encourages  Truth-in- 
Fabric  Bill.— A  renewed  effort  is  being 
made  to  secure  action  on  the  truth  in 
fabric  bill.  The  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  that  labels  or  brands  under  which 
articles  are  sold,  when  open  to  construc- 
tion in  the  minds  of  the  purchasing  pub- 
lic that  they  describe  the  component  in- 
gredients or  materials  used  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  the  article,  must  clearly  and 
definitely  describe  them,  is  giving  hope 
to  the  friends  of  truth  in  fabric  and 
other  commodity  branding  legislation, 
as  it  removes  any  misunderstanding  as 
to  the  constitutionality  of  such  meas- 
ures. 

The  American  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion and  National  Grange  representa- 
tives are  using  their  best  efforts  to  in- 
duce the  committees  having  the  bill  in 
charge,  to  permit  Congress  to  act  upon 
it.  George  D.  Brigga  of  the  National 
Sheep  and  Wool  Bureau  of  America,  is 
directing  the  wool  growers'  fight  for 
honest  fabrics.  Congiessman  French 
of  Idaho,  who  introduced  the  truth-in- 
fabric  bill  in  the  House,  is  confident 
that  if  Congress  as  a  whole  can  have  a 
chance  to  vote  on  the  bill  it  will  pass 
the  House. 

Sheep  and  wool  growers'  organiza- 
tions, farm  bureaus,  granges,  farmers' 
unions,  and  individual  farmers  have 
written  many  letters  to  Congress  ask- 
ing for  action  on  the  bill.  They  are 
now  asked  to  bombard  Congress  asking 
for  action  all  along  the  line,  asking 
their  Congressmen  and  Senators  to  in- 
sist upon  action  for  the  Capper-French 
truth-in-fabric  bill. 


Farmer  Second  Largest  Consumer  of 
Steel. — The  commission  has  found  that 
the  weighted  average  of  farm  imple- 
ments, factory  price,  exclusive  of  power 
equipment  and  twine,  shows  that  price 
to  be  41  per  cent  above  1913.  It  would 
appear  that  the  factory  price  of  agri- 
cultural implements  does  not  show  price 
advances  to  such  a  marked  degree  as 
other  commodities  and  that  they  are 
rapidly  receding  to  a  lower  price  level. 
A  reduction  in  freight  rates  on  pig 
iron,  steel,  coal,  coke  and  lumber,  would 
assist  in  reducing  the  farmer's  expense 
for  farm  implements.  The  report  shows 
that  the  farmers  are  the  second  largest 
consumers  of  steel.  The  farmer  is  also 
directly  or  indirectly  concerned  in  from 
20  to  22  per  cent  of  the  annual  con- 
sumption of  bituminous  coal.  Directly 
or  indirectly,  the  commission  has  found 
that  the  farmers  consume  46  per  cent 
of  the  country's  lumber  production, 
largely  in  the  lower  grades,  and  on  these 
the  retailer  realizes  on  the  long  hauls 
more  in  his  sales  margin  on  the  freight 
cost  than  upon  the  lumber's  mill  value. 


QUALITY  IS  AT  THE  PEAK 
PRICES  ARE  AT  BEDROCK 


Year  after  year  the  quality  of  Goodyear  Tires  has 
been  going  up  and  up. 

Veteran  users  say  Goodyear  Tires  today  give  more 
than  twice  the  mileage  they  did  ten  years  ago. 
In  the  meantime,  there  has  been  no  slackening  in 
our  effort  to  push  Goodyear  prices  down. 
Today  these  prices  are  at  bedrock  —  the  lowest 
they  have  ever  been. 
Look  at  the  figures  listed  below. 
They  represent  an  average  decrease  in  Goodyear 
prices  since  1910  of  more  than  60  per  cent. 

Remember — Goodyear  quality  is  at  its  peak. 

These  prices,  divided  by  your  speedometer  read- 
ing, tell  the  story. 
Now  is  the  time  to  buy. 


30x3;i  Cro..-Rib  Fabric   $10.95 

.  $14-75 

JO  X  3H  All-Weather  tl0(V1 
Tread  Cord   $  18.00 


30  z  lys  All-Weather 
Tread  Fabric  


32  x3}4  Alt-Weather  +  -~ 

Tread  Cord   $25.50 

32x4    All-Weather  a-,-,  An. 

Tread  Cord   $32.40 


33  x  4    AJl-Weathcr  . 

Tread  Cord   $33.40 

33  x4tf  All-Weather  „. 

Tread  Cord..'.   $42.85 


34  x  4K  All-Weather  *  .  ,  rt - 

Tread  Cord   $43.90 

35x5    All-Weather  ^  _  . 

Tread  Ccrd   $54.75 


Mar.ufaeturtr'j  tax  extra 


Copyright  lilt,  by  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co..  Inc. 


festem  Canada  Offers 

Health  and  Wealth 


life! 


and  has  brought  contentment  and  happiness  to  thou- 
sands of  home  seekers  and  their  families  who  have 
settled  on  her  FREE  homesteads  or  bought  land  at 
attractive  prices.  They  have  established  their  own 
homes  and  secured  prosperity  and  independence. 

In  the  grest  grain-growing  sections  of  the  prairie 
provinces  there  is  still  to  be  had  on  easy  terms 

Fertile  Land  at  $  15  to  $30  an  Acre 

— land  simi'ar  to  that  which  through  many  years 
has  yielded  from  20  to  45  bushels  of  wheat 
to  the  acre— oats,  barley  and  flax  also  in  great 
abundance,  while  raising  horses,  cattle,  abeep 
and  hogs  is  equally  profitable.  Hundreds  of  farm- 
ers in  Western  Canada  have  raised  crops  in  a  singie 
season  worth  more  than  the  whole  cost  of  their 
land.  Healthful  climate,  good  neighbors,  churches, 
schools,  rural  telephone,  excellent  markets  and 
shipping  facilities.  The  climate  and  soil  offer 
inducements  for  almost  every  branch  of 
agriculture.  The  advantages  for 

Dairying,  Mixed  Farming 
and  Stock  Raising 

make  a  tremendous  appeal  to  industrious  set- 
tlers wishing  to  improve  their  circumstances. 
For  illustrated  literal  r-,  maps,  description  of  farm 
opportunities  in  Uaitm,  Saskatchewan,  Alberta 


and  Bnt»b  Colurabi 
etc..  write 


need  railway  I 


K.  HADDELAXD, 
Great  Falls,  Mont. 
Park  Hotel,  104  Central  Avenue. 

Authorized  Agant,  Dept.  el  Immigration 

and  Colonization.  Dominion  of  Canada 


MICA 
AXLE 
GREASE 


T"~ \ON'T  neglect  the  axles  and  spindles 
-L 'of  your  wagons.  Always  keep  a 
good  supply  of  Mica  Axle  Grease 
around  and  apply  it  liberally  as  needed 
— it's  a  good  investment. 

Mica  Axle  Grease  not  only  lengthens  the  life 
of  your  wagons  but  in  addition  makes  the  work 
lighter  for  your  horses.  Only  one  quality,  the 
finest. 

Sold  in  1  and  3-pound  tins,  10  and  25-pound 
galvanized  pails.   At  your  dealers 

THE  CONTINENTAL  OIL  CO. 

(A  Colorado  Corporation) 
Butte  DENVER  Pueblo 

Cheyenne  Great  Falls 

Albuquerque  Boise  Salt  Lake  City 


D 


O  YOU  WANT  TO  BUY  LIVESTOCK?    If  vou  don't  find  what  you 
advertised,  write  your  wants  to  the  Breeders  Dep'tment,  Western  Farm  1  - 
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Winter  Eggs 

—  FROM  — 

June  Anconas 


June  is  the  time  to  get  a  start  with  small  cap- 
ital, in  this,  the  most  profitable  breed  of  chick- 
ens. Our  National  Western  winners  were  hatched 
in  June  and  July  last  year.  Anconas  mature  more 
rapidly  than  any  other  fowl  on  earth.  We  offer 
the  biggest  reductions  ever  made  in  QUALITY 
chicks,  eggs  and  breeding  stock. 

BABY  CHICKS  are  cut  from  $22  to  $15  per 
100.  Special  chicks  from  fancy  selected  pens  at  $25  per  100.  Utility  eggs  are  cut  from 
$10  to  $6  per  100.  EGGS  f  ROM  FINEST  EXHIBITION  MATINGS  the  West  affords  at 
HALF  PRICE,  $2,  $3  and  $5  per  15.  Guaranteed.  Ours  is  one  of  the  largest  Ancona  plants 
in  the  United  States.  No  orders  are  too  large  or  too  small  for  us.  Remember  that  our  stock 
is  already  acclimated  to  this  high  altitude,  and  will  give  better  results  than  stock  from  other 
sections  of  the  country.  Only  10,000  of  these  chicks  will  be  hatched,  and  they  are  sure  to 
be  sold  up  early  at  our  low  prices.  Better  book  your  order  today  .and  avoid  disappointment. 
A  deposit  of  25%  now  will  hold  your  order  till  wanted.  All  orders  filled  in  rotation.  We 
also  offer  breeding  stock  at  cut  prices. 

Great  Western  Poultry  Farm 

JAS.  A.  CLEVENGER,  Manager. 

BoxF.  Rocky  Ford,  Colo. 


MAKE   YOUR  OWN 


Radio  Equipment 

Radiophone  Blueprints  and  Instructions  for  Amateurs 

By  Wilson  A.  Sprague,  comprises  a  full  set  of  complete  working'  blueprints  and 
instructions  in  detail,  for  building-,  by  an  inexperienced  person,  at  a  total  cost 
of  less  than  Forty  Dollars,  of  a  wireless  telephone  receiving  equipment  which 
will  tune  in  and  receive  broadcasting  for  a  distance  of  1,500  to   2,000  miles. 

PRICE,  S2.50  PREPAID. 

RADIO  PUBLISHING  CO.,  439  Alhambra  Bldg.,  MILWAUKEE 


Every  car  owner  needs  the 
SEE  MORE  Trouble  Lamp!  It 
plugs  in  dash  light  of  your  car, 
with  10  feet  of  cord,  and  hook  to 
hang  it  wherever  needed.  Invalua- 
ble when  changing  tires  or  look- 
ing for  engine  trouble  at  night. 

100  Uses  on  the  Road 
and  Around  the  Farm 

Use  it  in  a  pinch  as  headlight 
or  tail  light.  Run  your  car  in  barn 
or  wherever  chores  await  you  at 
night — have  all  the  light  you 
need.  Handiest  auto  accessory 
ever  made.  Strongly  built,  good 
reflectors,  complete  with  10  feet 
of  cord  and  handle.  Mailed  to  you 
complete  on  receipt  of  $2.75. 
Send  today. 

DAVIS  RADIO 
SIGNAL  CO. 

1773  Highland  Ave., 
Hollywood,  Cal. 


America's 
Pioneer 
Dog  Medieiiiu 


Book  on 


D 


Dog 


lseases 


And  How  to  Feed 

MAILED  FREE  TO  ANY  ADDRESS 
BY  THE  AUTHOR 

H.  Clay  Glover  Co.,  Inc. 

129  W.  24th  Street      New  York 


YOU  SAVE  FROM  $7  TO 
$15  ON  EVERY  SADDLE 
AND  HARNESS 

Direct  from  our  workshop. 
Send  for  our  free  catalog. 

THE   FRED  MUELLER 
Saddle  and  Harness  Co. 
1413  to  1419    Larimer  St. 
Denver,  Colo. 


■UK  MMM.9UK.0  0TK£S.  LEV  US  wilb 

Xhm  Great  Farm  Builder 

W«Tk«  la  ur  »v  ll.  Mftkt*  V-eb»p*4  dMln*r«  or  If 
rtflliw  ana*  «v  cU»m  41101m*  dowa  to  fow  t—t  deep. 
Beat  teas*  of  100  ami.  Uak«  every  arte  par.   AH  item. 
ft»*«r*ilsi«       A  I,  .•■»',:»      .'.  j  r>  jt  <Jt  liT.re  1  ,  gut  <*'i» 
ef  la.     Write  far  free  book  *e>4  oar  proeofttioe, 
Owtmboro  Ditcher  &  Grader  Co.,  Inc 
Box.  job  ,  Oweneboro,  Ky. 
Stock  Carried  at  Denver,  Colo. 
Distributor,  in  All  Waetern  States  Oaaaaal 
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FREE 


1000  AGENTS  Wanted  to 
Sell  SELF  HEATING  IRONS 


The  O.  J.  Snyder  Sad- 
dles and  Harness,  best 
in  the  west.  Wholesale 
and  Retail.  Send  for 
No.  22  Catalog  which 
quotes  pre-war  prices. 

0.  J.  Snyder 

1S8B  Larimer  St., 

Denver.  Colo. 


m  A  01/  100%  PROTECTION  FOR  LIFE 

111  Ul.lt        from  one  vaccination  with 

sWfcaTWIl  Cutter's  Liquid  or  Solid 

«   h-*  >^  Blackleg  Atfdressin.  Abso- 

~  lutcly  safe  Cutter's  Solid  Angrcs- 

I    HM  sin  Injector;;  work  just  like  Blackleg 

I    II  Pill  liin-,  toi  ■..  I((  !ul  tcr's  Aggressin 

WLm  .11  *  is  unobtainable  locally,  write 

The  Cutter  Laboratory 

14  Tht  Laboratory  that  Kn*wt  //oui" 
Berkeley  (U.S. License)  California 
N.B.— Old  Style  Powder  and  Pill  Vaccine*  still  made 
lot  those  woo  prefer  them. 


Pay  salary  at  rommiwi'.n.  Mm  and 
wooura  cauly  maks  $10.00  lo  $15.00 
Pa  day.  ScO  a4  light.  Buras  lOhnun 
lot  2  cents. 
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buyt.     Monry  Back  (guarantee 
Writs  today  for  particulou. 
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Kill  All  Flies!  561 
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riythiriftf  f,<iMrnr,t..-rd. 
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FLY  KII,1,ER 
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I  VHOLD  bOMhl'-, 


C  »</  V.XPKr.    :.  t,r.;.«  -I.    I  'Si 

,IMUi  K  «n>  An.,  Brooklyn,  N.  T. 


new  L^^^^^^^^^^l}*^rA*om 
prices         VJTL JrtyO' v-ifjLjy  t»zz 

Customer*  report  pullet*  lav  all 
wintrr.  20  varieties  to  solect  from. 
l.OOO.OOOrliirkii  via  pr.  jmlil  rmrr«l  post 
aaf*  flflllvury  iru.r.nf <•••<].  ri<*ua<*<lru«. 
tomm  In  ovary  state,  ltfth  season. 
Calalou  KRKK. 
MILLER  POULTRY  FHR1YIK 
11   605  LANCASTER,  MO. 
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The  Rural  Household 

Questions  about  home  problems  promptly  mswered  by  letter  and  through 
the  magazine.  Letters  from  women  'containi.  .£  helpful  suggestions  for  im- 
provement of  rural  life  are  always  welcome.  Address  all  communications  to 
Mary  G.  Collopy,  Editor  Home  Department,  Western  Farm  Life,  Denver,  Colo 


Pirate  Dreams. 

The  old  rocking  chair  is  baby's  boat. 

Adrift  on  a  dreamland  sea; 
And  baby  and  I  are  the  crew  afloat, 

All  cozy  and  snug  are  we. 
We  rock  and  hum  a  crooning  song. 

Capture  baby  and  boat  and  me. 
But  pirate  dreams  before  very  long 

Like  a  wind  in  the  sails  at  sea. 
O  babyl   the  chair  some  day  will  be 

A  boat  for  another  pair; 
For  you  with  your  baby  will  sail  the  sea 

Within  the  same  rocking  chair. 
And  as  we  rock  and  hum  and  sing. 

So  you  will  go  singing  too, 
And  pirate  dreams  with  sweep  and  swing 

Will  take  baby,  and  boat,  and  you. 

Charles  Huerter. 


Clothing  Specialist  Appointed. 
Mrs.  Blanche  E.  Hyde  has  been  ap- 
pointed clothing  specialist  for  Colorado, 
effective  May  1.  Mrs.  Hyde  was,  for 
six  years,  associate*  professor  in  Home 
Economics  at  Peabody  college  for  teach- 
ers. More  recently  she  has  been  special 
writer  and  investigator  of  patterns  for 
the  Ladies'  Home  Journal.  She  has  also 
been  special  writer  and  has  been  in 
charge  of  correspondence  in  '  clothing 
for  Modern  Priscilla.  Mrs.  Hyde  will 
work  in  co-operation  with  the  extension 
service  of  the  Colorado  Agricultural 
college. 


Ottawa  *Sf«.  Co., 
8r>-IU»MIU0iisM.I<M. 


Problems  All  Mother's  Face. 

National  Baby  Week  celebration  end- 
ed one  week  ago.  Our  interest  in  bet- 
ter babies  never  ends.  Mothers  are  con- 
tinually working  to  give  their  babies 
clean,  nourishing  food  in  sufficient 
quantity ;  to  see  that  they  sleep  on  clean 
beds  with  abundant  fresh  air  in  the 
room;  to  see  that  both  mind  and  body 
have  every  opportunity  to  grow. 

With  the  growth  of  mind  and  body 
come  new  problems  for  the  mother. 
During  the  past  month,  the  editor  has 
had  two  of  these  problems  brought  to 
her  attention  through  correspondence. 

One  mother  asks:  "How  can  I  im- 
press upon  my  young  daughters  the 
dangers  of  constipation?"  The  young 
girl  who  helps  to  make  a  fire  in  either 
the  kitchen  range  or  the  heating  stove, 
can  easily  be  shown  the  effect  of  too 
much  fuel  when  the  ash  pan  is  over- 
crowded. She  sees  for  herself  the  re- 
sults of  "clinkers."  Until  she  empties 
the  ash  pan  and  shakes  the  grate,  she 
will  not  have  a  satisfactory,  glowing 
fire.  She  hates  a  smoking  stove  and 
readily  makes  an  effort  to  adjust  the 
damper.  Why  not  encourage  the  daugh- 
ter to  get  rid  of  her  dull  eyes  and  sal- 
low complexion  by  making  simple  ad- 
justments in  the  "damper."  For  the 
enthusiastic  school  girl  the  most  serious 
"damper"  is,  "I  haven't  time,  now." 

Nurses  and  superintendents  of  girls' 
schools  tell  us  that  the  healthiest  minds 
and  bodies  are  found  in  the  girls  who 
were  taught  in  early  childhood  to  take 
time  for  the  care  of  their  bodies.  This 
habit,  strongly  fixed  in  childhood,  be- 
comes so  mechanical  that  it  is  no  longer 
a  consideration  for  the  girl  of  high 
school  age.  Correct  positions  in  sitting, 
walking  and  standing  are  enemies  of 
constipation.  The  body  thrown  out  of 
natural  position  cannot  function  nor- 
mally. A  well  known  orthopedic  sur- 
geon, who  sees  hundreds  of  bone  cases 
weekly,  recently  remarked  that  his 
business  would  be  very,  very  dull,  were 
it  not  for  the  effects  of  incorrect  pos- 
ture and  constipation. 

The  second  mother  wrote:  "My  lit- 
tle girl  is  hearing  too  much  in  her  first 
year  in  school.  She  asks  too  many 
questions  about  the  new  kittens.  If  I 
cannot  satisfy  her  curiosity,  I  know 
that  some  of  her  schoolmates  will.  How 
can  I  explain  some  of  the  vital  truths 
of  life  to  her?"  This  question  which 
comes  to  mothers  so  often  has  been  so 
beautifully  answered  by  Olga  Petrova 
that  I  give  you  her  poem: 

To  ;i  Child  Who  Inquires. 

How  did  you  come  to  m»»,  my  sweet? 

From  the  land  that  no  one  knows, 
Did   Mr.   Stork    bring  you   here   on  his 
wings? 

Were  you  born  In  the  heart  of  a  rose? 

Did  an  Angel  fly  with  you  down  from  the 
sky? 

Wore  you  found  In     tho  gooseberry 

patch? 

Did  a  fairy  bring  you  from  f.-iiryland  . 
To  my  door  that  wns  left  on  the  latch? 

No,  my  darling  wns  born  of  a  wonderful 

Jove. 

A  love  that  was  dndily'H  nnd  mire, 
A  lovo  that  wai  human,  but  deep  and 
profound, 
A  lovo  that  was  almost  divine. 

Do  you  remember,  sweetheart,  when  wo 
wont  to  tho  Zoo, 


And  we  saw  that  bear  with  a  grouch? 
And  the  tigers  and  lions  and  that  tall 
kangaroo. 
Who  carried  her  babes  in  a  pouch? 

Do  you  remember,  I  told  you,  she  kept 
them  there  safe, 
From  the  cold  and  the  wind,  'till  they 

grew 

Big  enough  to  take  care  of  themselves? 

W  ell,  dear  heart. 
That's  just  how  I  cared  for  you. 

I  carried  you  under  my  heart,  my  sweet. 
And  I  shielded  you  safe  from  alarms. 
Till  one  wonderful  day  Our  Lord  looked 
down. 

And  my  darling  lay  in  my  arms. 

— Olga  Petrova. 


My  Neighbor's  Story. 

Mrs.  R.  lives  on  a  farm  twelve  miles 
from  one  of  the  larger  cities  in  Idaho. 
In  a  recent  letter  she  tells  of  a  simple 
plan  for  making  a  little  money: 

"Like  many  of  our  neighbors,  we  lost 
money  on  sheep  last  winter.  For  a  time 
we  almost  gave  up.  My  husband  started 
working  by  the  month,  so  I  decided  to 
do  my  part.  At  first,  I  started  making 
cottage  cheese.  I  bought  neat  contain- 
ers and  delivered  the  cheese  in  good  con- 
dition. At  one  teacherage  I  disposed  of 
several  pints  each  week.  The  teachers 
praised  the  cheese  so  the  children's  par- 
ents heard  of  it.  This  gave  me  an  in- 
troduction into  many  homes. 

"On  several  visits  to  different  homes 
I  noticed  the  scarcity  of  dish  towels  at 
dish-washing  time.  This  gave  me  an- 
other idea.  From  the  baker  I  bought 
empty  flour  sacks  to  add  to  the  supply 
of  large  sacks  which  I  had  on  the  ranch. 
These  I  hemmed  and  bleached  ready  for 
sale.  You  have  no  idea  how  many  town 
women  were  glad  to  buy  six  or  one 
dozen  towels.  I  sold  many  of  them  to 
brides-to-be  among  the  teachers.  The 
towels  were  hemmed  by  machine  so  that 
the  time  consumed  did  not  interfere 
with  my  cheese  making  work.  From 
now  on  I  plan  to  solicit  mending  and 
patching.  The  teachers  have  promised 
me  their  work  and  have  told  me  of  a 
men's  boarding  house  where  a  large  ^ 
group  of  men  will  be  very  glad  to  have 
someone  darn  their  socks  and  mend 
their  clothes." 


Our  Fashion  Service. 

All  patterns  12  cents  each.  Address 
Western  Farm  Life,  Pattern  Department, 
1518  Court  Place,  Denver,  Colo. 

Read  This  Before  Ordering:  Patterns 
ordered  through  this  magazine  are 
mailed  promptly  from  the  factory  at 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y.,  and  arrive  in  10  to  12 
days  from  time  order  reaches  Western 
Farm  Life.  Be  sure  to  specify  size  and 
number  of  patterns.  Write  your  name 
and  postoffice  address  plainly  to  avoid 
delay.  These  patterns  are  handled  at 
cost,  as  a  service  to  our  women  readers. 
The  price  of  12  cents  includes  postage. 

8971 — A  Popular  Ever  Seasonable  Style. 
The  apron  and  house  dress  are  now  con- 
sidered an  essential  in  every  woman's 
wardrobe.  Surely  the  model  here  por- 
trayed will  be  much  admired    for  its 


J6«t 


graceful  linen  nnd  attractive  pocket.  As 
a  porch  "dress"  or  for  garden  and  kitch- 
en, this  style  will  bo  very  satisfactory. 
The  pattern  Is  cut  In  four  sizes:  .Small, 
84-46;  Medium,  38-40;  Large,  42-41;  Ex-( 
tra  Large,  46-48  Inches  bust  measure.  A] 
medium  size  requires  4  yards  of  ;I6-Inch 
material.  The  width  at  the  foot  Is  about 
2  yards. 

3075— A  Populnr  Style  With  Ne»>  Ken- 
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tcrrm    This  jaunty  model  will  be  very 

pleasing  in  crepe  satin,  in  Poiret  twill, 
or  serge,  and  also  in  pongee,  gingham 
and  cotton  prints.  The  waist  has  long 
lines,  and  becoming  fulness.  The  skirt  is 
comfortably  wide  and  in  approved  length. 
This  pattern  is  cut  in  seven  sizes:  34, 
36.  38,  40,  42.  44  and  46  inches  bust  meas- 
ure. A  38-inch  size  requires  4  Vi  yards  of 
40-inch  material.  The  width  at  the  foot 
is  2%  yards.  Plain  and  contrasting  ma- 
t-rial combined  is  excellent  for  this 
model. 

— A  Smart  Top  Garment..  The  cape 
feature  is  much  in  vogue  at  present.  It 
adds  to  the  jaunty  appearance  of  this 
up-to-date  style.  Twill,  serge,  flannel 
lim  n  or  taffeta  are  good  materials  for 
this  model.  The  trimming  may  be  a  sim- 
ple finish  of  stitching  in  rows,  or  bind- 
ing with  braid,  or  braid  applied  in  a  de 
sign.  The  pattern  Is  cut  in  six  sizes:  34, 
36.  38.  40,  42  and  44  inches  bust  measure, 
A  38-inch  size  requires  3%  yardB  of  44- 
tncll  inat<  rial  for  the  jacket  and  %  yard 
for  the  cape, 

384« — A  Pleading  Frock  for  Mother'* 
8M  Pattern  3646  is  shown  In  this*  Il- 
lustration. It  is  cut  in  four  sizes:  4,  6, 
8  and  10  years.  An  8-year  size  will  re- 
quire 3'i  yards  of  27-inch  material.  The 
dress  closes  at  the  side  under  the  panel 
Pongee,  poplin,  repp,  gingham,  calico, 
serge,  gabardine,  taffeta,  and  linen,  are 
good  for  this  model. 


CATALOGUE  NOTICE. 
Send  12c  In  silver  or  stamps  for  our 
UP-TO-DATE  SPRING  AND  SUMMER 
1922  CATALOGUE,  showing  color  plates, 
and  containing  500  designs  of  Ladies', 
Misses'  and  Children's  Patterns,  a  con- 
cise and  comprehensive  article  on  dress- 
making, also  some  points  for  the  needle 
(Illustrating  30  of  the  various,  simple 
stitches),  all  valuable  hints  to  the  home 
dressmaker. 


How  to  Make  Profitable  Income 
on  a  Plains  Farm. 

(Continued  from  Page  5). 
>ret  ripe  and  then  stacked,  the  hogs 
will  run  to  it  and  help  themselves. 
The  barley  should  provide  grain 
for  chickens,  horses  and  cattle,  and 
the  straw  can  be  used  in  various 
ways,  even  for  feed  for  stock  in 
the  blizzards.  The  corn  and  cane  can 
be  used  for  silage  or  dry  fodder  for  the 
cows  and  they  should  also  have  a  ra- 
tion of  clover  hay  at  night.  Sweet 
clover  can  be  pastured  usually  the  first 
year  and  pastured  for  a  time  and  then 
cut  for  hay  the  second  year.  Unless 
the  farmer  has  a  mill  on  the  ranch  for 
grinding  grain,  he  will  have  to  buy  his 
bran  and  chop  for  the  cow  mash.  Al- 
most any  grain  on  the  farm  may  be 
ground,  mixed  with  bran,  and  fed  to 
milk  cows. 

On  sandy  soil  great  care  should  be 
taken  to  rotate  the  crops  to  help  keep 
up  the  strength  of  the  land.  Sweet  clo- 
ver is  a  great  help  in  doing  this.  Every 
two  years  it  can  be  planted  in  a  differ- 
ent place  until  every  field  has  had  its 
turn  and  then  all  over  again.  All  grain 
should  be  cut  high  so  as  to  allow  plenty 
of  stubble  to  turn  under,  and  all  manure 
and  waste  straw  should  be  returned  to 
the  land. 

Must  Apply  Right  Methods. 

Anything  can  be  raised  on  the  plains 
farm  if  you  have  the  soil  and  apply  the 
right  methods.  There  is  no  law  to  com- 
pel a  farmer  to  plant  a  crop  until  he 
has  conserved  enough  moisture  to  ma- 
ture it  and  anyone  can  do  this  by  fal- 
lowing until  he  gets  it.  A  first*  class 
soil  is  the  ordinary  chocolate  loam  with- 
a  clay  bottom,  and  on  this  winter  wheat 
can  be  raised  by  summer  fallowing.  Po- 
tatoes or  beans  also  will  do  the  best  on 
the  summer  fallow,  but  usually  can  be 
raised  with  a  profit  on  fall  plowing 
worked  over  in  the  spring.  Spring 
grain  never  should  be  planted  on  spring 
plowing,  for  it  always  makes  a  short 
crop. 

Fall  plowing  is  the  next  best  to  sum- 
mer fallow  for  all  small  grains,  alfalfa 
and  clover.  If  the  farmer  has  no  time 
to  plow  his  corn  land  in  the  fall  the  next 
best  move  is  to  plow  as  early  as  possi- 
ble in  the  spring  and  let  the  land  lie 
two  months  or  so  before  planting.  The 
same  method  applies  to  all  the  sor- 
ghums and  Sudan  grass.  The  dry  farm- 
er should  do  his  utmost  to  plow  as 
deeply  as  possible — ten  inches  is  none 
too  deep — and  also  to  plow  as  much  as 
he  can  in  the  fall.  The  best  way  to  put 
in  corn  is  to  plow  or  list  the  land  in  the 
fall  and  then  list  the  corn  at  planting 
time  across  the  original  plowing  with 
a  seeding  lister. 

Many  failures  result  from  plowing 
late  when  the  ground  is  dry  and  plant- 
ing immediately.  The  ground  is  over- 
aerated,  there  is  no  moisture  conserved 
by  fallowing,  the  crops  fail  more  or 
less,  and  .the  farmer  says  there  is  noth- 
ing in  deep  plowing. 

Money  is  sometimes  uselessly  ex- 
pended in  threshing.  On  the  diversified 
farm  the  chickens  will  do  their  own 
threshing.  The  pigs  will  do  the  same 
and  the  cattle  and  horses  will  just  as 
*©on  eat  their  gram  on  the  straw  as 
out  of  the  feed  box. 


State  Farm  Bureau  News. 

Colorado  farmers  are  having  the  op- 
portunity to  take  action  on  a  number  of 
matters  of  national  importance.  W.  G. 

Jamieson,  former  president  of  the  Colo- 
rado State  Farm  Bureau,  and  member 
of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  re- 
ports that  big  issues  concerning  the  ag- 
ricultural industry  in  the  entire  United 
States  are  being  incorporated  in  the  re- 
port of  the  Agricultural  Inquiry  Com- 
mission. Mr.  Jamieson  was  a  member 
of  a  number  of  sub-committees  whose 
duties  were  to  shape  this  information 
into  tangible  form  for  the  use  of  the 
commission  in  preparing  its  final  re 
port.  He  was  retained  in  Washington 
more  than  a  month  by  Secretary  Wal 
lace  to  represent  the  western  states  in 
this  work. 

The  executive  committee  of  the  State 
Farm  Bureau  has  had  referred  to  it  for 
action  and  approval  several  matters  of 
national  importance.  Gray  Silver,  Wash 
ington  representative  of  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation,  has  referred 
to  Colorado  for  approval  the  protective 
tariff  on  alfalfa  and  other  grass  seeds 
amounting  to  Trom  2  to  4  cents  a  pound. 
O.  W.  Sandberg  of  the  transportation 
department  advises  a  proposed  reduc- 
tion of  15  to  20  cents  in  the  freight  rate 
on  condensed  milk  from  Fort  Lupton 
and  Johnstown  to  points  in  Kansas  and 
Nebraska. 

The  appropriation  for  maintaining 
and  extending  extension  service  was  cut 
$500,000  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives  after  being  approved  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget.  The  Senate  replaced 
the  $500,000  in  the  appropriation  at  the 
urgent  request  of  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation.  When  this  iratter 
was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Col- 
orado State  Farm  Bureau  by  Mr.  Silver 
letters  were  sent  to  each  of  our  repre- 
sentatives in  Congress  outlining  the 
necessity  of  the  increased  appropriation 
to  meet  the  urgent  demands  for  extend- 
ing the  service  into  seventeen  new  coun- 
ties in  Colorado.  Late  reports  indicate 
that  $300,000  of  this  has  been  approved 
and  passed  by  the  House  as  a  result  of 
the  representations  made  by  the  organi- 
zations in  Colorado  and  other  states. 


Ropp's  Ready  Reckoner 


A  Handy  Calculator 


for- 


It  also  conti 
arranged  that  e 
entered  and  the 


This  little  book  is  3^x6 
contains  128  pages  of  us>  lul 
not  be  without  it. 


FREE 


A  Rapid  Reckoner  piven 
absolutely  FREE,  postage 
paid,  with  a  three-year  sub- 
scription to  Western  Farm 
Life.  Subscription  may  be 
new  or  renewal,  and  renew- 
als will  bo  extended  from 
present  date  of  expiration. 


Farmers  'imL  Stockmen 

//  Saves  You  Time! 


It  snows  at  a  glance  the  number  »f 
bushejH  of  any  grain  in  quantities  tip  to 
a  carload;  the  amount  of  hay  in  the 
stack;  the  cash  value  at  a  wide  range  of 
prices  of  all  grains,  by  the  bushel  or 
weight;  the  value  of  cattle,  hogs  and 
produce  at  a  wide  variation  In  prices;  the 
amount  of  butterfat  In  rnilk;  wages  on 
the  basis  of  working  days;  the  number 
of  square  feet  of  lumber  in  any  size  etick 
and  the  number  of  pieces  in  a  thousand 
feet;  the  capacity  of  cisterns,  tanks,  boil- 
ers and  containers;  the  standard  weight 
of  all  grains  and  seeds  per  bushel;  ca- 
pacity of  wagon  beds,  granaries,  corn 
cribs,  round  and  Bquare;  the  fodder  ca- 
pacity of  silos  and  the  number  of  cattle 
they  will  feed  for  six  months;  interests 
on  various  amounts  at  different  rates  of 
interest.  More  than  seventy  points  of 
law  clearly  defined. 

ins  a.  section  for  accounts — a  system  of  tabulated  pages,  so 
'ery  item  of  every  crop  or  department  of  the  farm  can  be 
amount  of  profit  shown  at  a  glance. 


incites — just 
In  format  ion. 


the  right  size  for  the  pocket,  and 
Once  you  have  used  it  you  would 


w  eastern  KariM  Life,  Denver,  Colo.< 

Gentlemen — Enclosed  herewith  find  {1.09 

for  which  please     sr™7raeffly}  WESTERN 

FARM  LIFE  for  three  years,  and  send  me, 
postage  paid,  the  Hapid  Reckoner. 


Post  Office 


H.  F.  D. 


State. 


Stockyards  Boycott  Broken. 

The  order  recently  issued  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  against  the  "old 
line"  commission  firms  on  the  East  St. 
Louis  livestock  market  in  accordance 
with  the  Packer  and  Stock  Yards  Con- 
trol Act  has  had  the  desired  effect  of 
making  the  National  Stock  Yards  an 
open  market.  That  the  boycott  attempt- 
ed has  been  effectively  broken  was  dem- 
onstrated on  a  recent  day  when  four  out 
of  the  five  loads  of  hogs  sold  at  the  top 
of  the  market  were  handled  by  the  Pro- 
ducers' Livestock  Commission  associa- 
tion. 


New  State  Organizer. 
O.  E.  Wolcott,  fieldman  for  the  Amer- 
ican Farm  Bureau  Federation,  has  been 
retained  in  Colorado  to  take  the  place  of 
Charles  G.  Stonebraker,  who  was  called 
from  directing  the  organization  work 
to  his  home  in  Iowa  on  account  of  sick- 
ness in  his  family.  Mr.  Wolcott,  who 
has  operated  a  200-acre  Illinois  corn  and 
hog  farm  for  the  past  twelve  years, 
gives  the  following  reasons  for  tem- 
porarily leaving  his  farm  work  and  his 
home  to  aid  in  farm  organization  work; 

'My  experience  as  a  farmer  convinced 
me  that  the  fanner  as  a  class  should 
know  more  about  his  own  channels  of 
marketing  and  the  conditions  which 
control  supply  and  demand.  He  should 
have  a  larger  marketing  period  and 
should  be  as  much  interested  in  the 
marketing  and  distribution  of  his  prod- 
uct as  he  is  in  producing  it.  If  he  mar- 
kets in  one  day  what  it  takes  him  one 
year  to  produce,  he  at  once  unbalances 
the  supply  and  demand  for  his  product. 
The  Farm  Bureau,  through  its  local 
units  and  by  its  definite  accomplish- 
ments, promises  relief  for  this  condi- 
tion, and  I  consider  it  my  duty  to  help 
carry  the  message  to  my  fellow  farm- 
ers." 

Mr.  Wolcott  also  states  that  his  ob- 
servations out  in  the  communities  of  the 
United  States  where  girls,  women  and 
children  are  doing  hard  labor  to  keep 
up  production  which  maintains  the 
girls,  women  and  children  of  the  cities 
in  luxury,  convinces  him  that  there  is 
an  unbalanced  social  condition  that 
must  be  remedied. 


Electrifying  the  Farm. 

Recent  tests  at  the  Missouri  experi- 
ment station  show  that  the  cost  of  elec- 
tricity manufactured  by  the  farm  light- 
ing system  is  becoming  very  reasonable. 
The  average  fuel  and  oil  cost,  in  a 


nurfiber  of  tests  reported  by  J.  C.  Woo- ; 
ley  of  the  agricultural  engineering  de-j 
partment,  was  0Y2  cents  per  kilowatt 
hour  when  Using  kerosene.  Allowing 
$25  a  year  for  depreciation  of  the  plant, 
the  figures  would  compare  favorably' 
with  the  cost  of  electric  current  used 
in  the  city  home.   The  reduction  in  price 
of  this  equipment  is  stimulating  pop- 
ular interest  over  the  state,  says  Pro- 
fessor Wooley.  Inquiries  are  much  more 
numerous  and  to  the  point  than  they 
have  been  in  past  years. 


Experiment  Station  Steers  All 
Return  a  Profit. 

(Continued  from  Page  3.) 
Mendelson,  agriculturist  of  the  Great 
Western  Sugar  company;  E.  L.  Mont-  f 
gomery  of  Longmont,  a  practical  feed- 
er, and  others.  A  banquet  of  fifty  plates 
started  the  evening  program.    Dr.  Lory, 
president  of  Colorado  Agricultural  col-  ; 
lege,  gave  the  address  of  welcome,  and 
made  an  appeal  for  the  betterment  of 
the  public  schools  of  the  state.  Ex- 
Governor  Amnions  gave  a  spirited  ad-  i 
dress  on  the  importance  of  the  livestock  ! 
industry  to  Colorado,  and  emphasized  j 
the  need  for  better  stock,  and  pai-tic-  I 
ularly  the  necessity  for  feeding  out  cat- 
tle at  earlier  ages  to  lessen  the  over- 
head of  cattle  production  and  produce 
beef  of  the  kind  the  public  is  now  de- 
manding. 

Steers  Topped  Denver  Market. 

The  steers  were  on  the  Denver  mar- 
ket May  3  and  brought  prices  ii'i  iuie 
with  the  valuation  at  the  station  yards. 
The  cattle  took  practically  no  fill  at  the 
Denver  yards  and  weighed  approxi- 
matey  seventy-five  pounds  to  the  steer 
less  than  at  Fort  Collins.  The  prices 
paid  for  them,  however,  were  enough 
higher  to  just  about  make  up  the  dif- 
ference in  the  lesser  weights. 

The  actual  purchase  by  the  packer ; 
buyers  was  at  the  rate  of  $8.25  a  hun- 
dred  straight,  for  the  five  top  lots,  but  j 
valuations  based  on  this  average  pur-  ] 
chase  price  were  given  by  lots  as  fol-  1 
lows:  Lot  1,  $8.60;  Lot  6,  $8.40;  Lot  5,  ' 
$8.30;  Lot  4,  $8.15;  Lot  3,  $8,  and  Lot  | 
2,  $7.75. 

The  cattle  dressed  out  an  average  of 
62.60  per  cent.    The  dressing  percent-  ) 
age  by  lots  was  as  follows:    Lot  1,  1 
63.70;  Lot  2,  62.30;  Lot  3,  61.50;  Lot ! 
4,  62.40;  Lot  5,  63,  and  Lot  6,  62.50.  j 
The  results  clearly  prove  that  print  e 
beef  can  be  made  profitably  from  the  j 
by-products  of  beet  sugar  production 
and  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  be  lo- 
cated within  a  few  miles  of  a  factory 
to  utilize  the  feeding  products. 


5,000 
INQUIRIES 

This  Week 

Will  Be  Given 

the  opportunity  to  take  off  from  the 
purchase  price  of  the 

Curved  American  Flint 
Hollow  Tile 


SILO 


the  usual  salesman's  commission.  We 
are  giving  up  salesmen  and  giving 
the    farmer    the   benefit   in  a  lower 
price— ^in  fact,  a  pre-war  price. 
IF  TOT*  IXQORE  NOW  THIS 
OFFER  IS  GOOD  IF  YOU 
BUY  BEFORE  JUXE  15 
We'll  Make  This  Worth  Your  While. 
Write  us  today  for  description 
aiid  special  prices. 

Coates  Mfg.  Co. 

1G15  Wazee  St.,  Denver. 


SEED  CORN 

FOT.  SALE — Highest  quality  regis- 
tered Minnesota  Xo.  13.  Official  germ- 
ination test  S»8%.  While  it  lasts.  $4 
per  hundred,  F.  O.  B.  Littleton. 

BLAKELAXD  FARMS, 
On  Colo.  Springs  Ed..      Littleton.  Colo. 


Moforcucfe  Bargains^ 

A  saying  of  at  least  hah*  co  &3 
makes  of  Motorcycles  and  Side 
Oars,  singles  or  twins— expert- 
ly rebuilt,  guaranteed.  Bet- 
ter buys  than  new  ma  chines. 
Send  2c  for  Bargain  list. 
Western  Supplies  Co.,  409 
Hayutin  6:0..  Denver,  Oto 


MORE  MONEY Youn  GRAIN 


Stop  Fir*.  Rat.  Mould  or  Wertfcet 
Losses.  Hold  for  top  prices.  "■■>' 
METAL.  OMAIN  BIN.  etrooe.  portable. 
and  EAST  to  tract.   No  ipirl«l  tools. 

rOfT  M  f  ii  too.! .  (arskoM.  MSf 

- .  MiotresT  stEn.  wauouti*  co. 
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WIN  $I000.00 

S  END  tib  MQINfE  Y  M 


Get  the  Big 

Picti: 


Send  at  once  for  big  dear  copy 
of  the  small  picture  puzzle  shown 
here.  Complete  instructions  and 
full  details  will  be  sent  at  once  by 
first  class  mail.  Do  not  try  to 
solve  puzzle  from  the  picture*  but 
et  a  good  clear  copy  to  work 
rom* 


FIND  THE  MOST  OBJECTS  BEGINNING  WITH  W! 


iTlte  Prizes. 

Winning  answers  will  re- 
ceive prizes  as  follows: 


Vou  find  quite  a  few  "C"  objects  in  the  above  picture  even  though  It  is  small.  Get  the  big  free  picture 
and  full  details  and  if  you  intend  to  go  in  for  the  big  prize,  send  no  money  but  just  use  the  coupon  and 
make  your  answer  eligible  for  the  big  prize  at  once. 

FOLLOW  THESE  RULES 

First  prize  will  be  given  for  the  largest  number  of  words  which 
correctly  name  objects  shown  in  the  picture  beginning  with  **C\ 
Prizes  will  be  awarded  according  to  the  prize  list  shown  here  and 
Incase  of  ties  the  full  amount  of  the  prize  will  be  awarded  each 
tying  contestant.    Each  object  can  be  named  only  once. 
Webster's  New  International  Dictionary  will  be  used  as  authority 
for  all  words  by  the  Judges,  and  one  credit  will  be  given  for  each 
correct  word  and  one  credit  deducted  for  each  incorrect  word. 
Do  not  include  obsolete,  hyphenated  or  compound  words. 
Winning  lists  will  be  based  upon  all  the  applicable  words  sub* 
cnltted  and  not  from  any  master  or  predetermined  list. 
Where  the  singular  is  used  the  plural  cannot  be  used  and  vice- 
versa.    Where  several  synonyms  are  equally  applicable  to  any 
Object,  any  one  of  such  synonyms  will  be  given  credit. 
Answers  must  be  mailed  by  June  24,  1922.    The  winning  answef 
will  be  published  and  a  copy  sent  to  anyone  sending  in  a  self 
addressed  stamped  envelope. 


If  No 

If  $2  Worth 

Laymore 

of  Laymore 

Is  Ordered 

ia  Ordered 

1st 

$20.00 

J1000.00 

2nd 

15.00 

300.00 

3rd 

10.00 

150.00 

4th 

5  00 

75.00 

6th 

5.00 

40.00 

6th 

3.00 

30.00 

7th 

3.00 

20.00 

8th 

3.00 

20.00 

9th 

2.00 

15.00 

10  to  IS  2.00 

10.00 

Laymore 

"Makes  the  Lazy  Hen  Lay" 

SEND  NO  MONEY 

Thousands  of  poultry  raisers  are  making  big  money 
by  using  Laymore.  This  scientific  discovery  acts 
on  the  laying  organs  of  the  hen  with  amazing  re- 
sults. In  order  to  get  more  people  acquainted  with 
Laymore  we  are  puttingouttliis  big  booster  picture 
puzzle  campaign.  If  no  Laymore  is  purchased  1st 
prize  will  be  $20.00;  but  if  you  wish  to  try  for  the 
big  $1000.00  prize  fill  out  the  coupon  and  the  Lay- 
more  will  be  sent  without  your  advancing  one  penny. 
Pay  the  postman  $2.00  plus  the  small  postage  fee 
and  your  answer  will  be  eligible  for  the  SI 000.00 
prize.  The  Laymore  will  be  sent  at  once,  but  your 
answer  can  be  mailed  any  time  up  to  June  24th. 
Mail  the  coupon  now. 

MAYER  COMPANY 

(20  Washington  Aft  N.  MINNEAPOLIS.  MINN- 


USE  THIS  COUPON 


MAYER  CO.,  fL^&toa 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

Send  me  the  big  picture  puzzle  and  full  Instruc- 
tions FREE.  Also  send  me  5  packages  of  Lay* 
more  for  which  I  agree  to  pay  the  postman  $2.00, 
plus  postage,  on  arrival.  This  order  makes  the 
answer  I  will  send  in  eligible  lot  the  big  $1000.00 
Prize. 


NAME. 


TOWN. 


SECOND  ANNUAL  AUCTION  SALE 
Purebred  Poultry  —  R.  I.  R.  —  S.  C.  and  R.  C. 

Will  be  held  at 

THE  R0M0C0  POULTRY  FARM 

LITTLETON,  COLO. 

Saturday,  June  3d,  1922,  at  2  p.  m. 

Offering;  Include*  Yearling  mid  Two- Year-Old  Cocks,  Yearling;  Hens. 

Specially  Mated  Pairs  and  Trios 

ALL  FROM  ROMOCO  S  NOTED  STRAIN. 

Romoco  is  located  on  concrete  road  to  the  Springs.  Littleton  street  car 
passes  our  door,  and  only  two  blocks  from  depot. 

Mail  and  telegraph  bids  accepted. 


Merk's  Poultry  Farm,  Box  W,  Rocky  Ford,  Colo. 

We  are  offering  the  opportunity  of  the  season  to  get  new  blood  for  your 
your  next  season's  matings  in  the  way  of  8  to  12  weeks  old  cockerels. 
Every  one  a  Vigorous,  early  maturing,  egg-type  male.  They  will  improve 
your  flock  in  egg  production  and  vitality,  and  the  cost  will  be  only  about  20 
per  cent  of  what  you  will  have  to  pay  next  winter.  Order  now  for  the  best 
selections.    Special  price*  on  Jane-hatched  Baby  Chicks. 


24  B LAKELAND  BUSINESS  LEGHORNS 
LAID  4,804  EGGS  IN  365  DAYS. 


•ocb  a  business  can  not  be  bought  for 
8TAXDS  FOB  QUALITY  FIRST,  LAST  AND  ALWAYS 


I These  eggs  sold  lor  $191.92,  or  $8.33  av- 
erage per  bird.    Our  best  record  pullet  last 
"     year  laid  292  eggs.     The    foundation  for 
song.    Our  prices  are  reasonable.  BLAKELAND 
Write  for  Catalog  B. 


Blakeland  Farms, 


ON  COLORADO 
SPRINGS  ROAD 


Littleton,  Colo. 


SHIPMAN'S  S.  C.  R.  I.  R. 

To  make  room  for  young  .a bock,  will  sell  some 
of  my  Hoganlzed  breeders  at  half  price.  Males 
$6,  female*  $2.00;  Hoganize  from  210  to  250 
egg  type.  Setting  eggs  from  same  stock  de- 
duced and  guaranteed.  Also  some  stock  S.  0. 
Anconas,  male*  $8,  females  $2,  Hoganlzed. 

W.  F.  8HIPMAN, 
RL  2,  Boa  586.  Edgewater.  Colo. 


Willow  Creek  Poultry  Farm 


Prlc 


ghest  grade  heavy  WINTER-LAY- 
COMB    WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

orders   (or   day  old   chicks  find 
h   from   yearling  hens    on  free 
reasonable.   Write  for  catalogue. 


WILLOW  <  Itl.l.K 

Box  nvr. 


POCLTIiY  FA IOT, 
l.nmiir,  Colo. 


ALFALFA  $10  1 

mid  red;  Red  Clover  $15; 

■UOt   If  our  Heeds 

do 'not  pleas*  you  in  every 

v/jiy  you  are  at  libel 

ty  to  return  to  ua  and  get 

ALL  of  your  mon 

•y   back.    Order  now,  as 

ier.  Order  right  from  this 

3  CO.,  8ALINA.  KAN. 
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TARX 


A  Better  Dip  In  a 
Handler,  Cheaper  Form 


O 

Holid  lik 

of  tho  ti 


be-murki 
soap.  You 
lr  Tsra 


liken  Jnstemt  of  rsnfl. 


imply  cut.  off  and  drop 
c ii box  Id  a  trillion  of 
water  and  you  have  1  irsllon  of  the  bast  dip- 


ping and  ills 

E 

No  ku. 
I  <i.K, 

bottlM, 

lory  wi 
well  nrl 


etlnir  solution  you  evur  used. 

Make*  1  Gallon 

10  WMsta— no  bother— no 
ia».  You  pay  nothing  for 
cans.   No  freight  on  fao- 


013  Paoplvs  O 


from  Thin  Ad 

rherkor  M  O  )  for 
Mnkm  ir.ll  gallons. 

leMICAL  CO.  (B) 
as  Bid*.,  CbloaajO 


A40  lb, 
PACKAGE 
i  MAKES 
.  1200 
GALLONS 


Profitable  Farm  Poultry 

W.  B.  VAPLON. 

Questions  about  the  farm  flock  promptly  answered  by 

letter.  Free  advice  on  all  phases  of  poultry  production. 
Address  all  inquiries  to  Poultry  Department,  Western 
Farm  Life,  Denver,  Colorado. 


If  yon  would  have  your  chickens  do 
well  always  keep  the  coops  and  brooders 
perfectly  dry  and  clean.  A  good  litter 
for  young  chicks  to  scratch  in  is  alfalfa 
leaves  and  chaff  from  the  barn  floor  or 
the  mangers  where  stock  is  fed.  Damp- 
ness and  filth  means  disease  and  loss. 


Cold,  damp,  poorly  lighted  and  ven- 
tilated quarters  for  the  poultry  favor 
the  spread  of  such  diseases  as  roup. 
Such  contagious  diseases  as  these  are 
difficult  and  sometimes  impossible  to 
control  unless  given  attention  in  the 
early  stages.  Whenever  preventative 
measures  fail,  separate  sick  birds  from 
the  flock  as  soon  as  there  is  evidence  of 
disease  and  then  obtain  expert  advice 
as  to  the  best  means  to  affect  a  cure. 


Destroy  Mites  and  Lice. 

"In  time  of  peace  prepare  for  war." 
Why  have  war  at  all?  Get  on  to  the 
battle  ground  right  now  and  assert 
yourself  before  the  enemy  crawls  out  of 
his  hole  with  the  warm  days  of  spring, 
and  there  will  He  no  war. 

The  poultry  house  should  be  the  scene 
of  action  and  the  red  mite  the  enemy. 
There  are  only  two  things  that  the  mite 
fears,  and  these  are  cleanliness  and  oil. 
First  of  all,  thoroughly  clean  your 
poultry  houses,  making  sure  to  scrape 
clean  the  perches  and  roosting  quar 
ters. 

Nearly  any  kind  of  oil  will  kill  the 
mites,  but  economy  should  be  prac 
ticed  in  its  use.  What  happens  to  the 
crank  case  drainings  from  your  auto- 
mobile? These  drainings  have  plenty 
of  body  and  may  be  used  very  effect- 
ively upon  the  roosts  of  your  poultry 
houses.  They  not  only  kill  the  mites, 
but  also  keep  them  away.  Warm  the 
oil  to  be  used  until  it  spreads  freely 
and  apply  with  a  spray  pump  or  a  paint 
brush.  Be  sure  to  soak  up  the  cracks 
in  the  house.  Other  remedies  that  may 
be  used  are:  Kerosene,  zenoleum  and 
white  wash.  Use  one  of  these  remedies 
now  and  again  next  June  and  there  will 
be  no  trouble  with  the  mites. 

How  about  the  lousy  birds?  The 
body  louse  is  hatched,  lives  and  dies 
on  the  bird.  If  it  leaves  the  body  or 
the  bird  for  two  or  three  days  it  dies 
The  best  remedy  for  lice  on  fowls  is 
sodium  fioride,  which  may  be  pur- 
chased at  any  drug  store.  In  cold 
weather  use, the  pinch  method  of  appli 
cation.  Place  a  pinch  of  the  powder  in 
the  fluff  below  the  vent,  a  pinch  down 
each  side  and  on  the  thighs,  one  on  the 
back,  head  and  under  the  wings.  Make 
sure  that  the  powder  is  rubbed  well  into 
the  feathers  and  on  the  skin.  Do  not 
miss  a  single  bird  in  the  flock  and  you 
will  be  rid  of  the  lice.— R.  E.  Waldo, 
Idaho. 


Mongrels  Short  on  Profit. 

Standard-bred  hens  lay  more  eggs 
than  mongrels.  The  ability  to  lay  a 
good  many  eggs  is  an  inherited  quality. 
Many  standard-bred  poultry  breeders 
have  long  realized  the  importance  of 
high  egg  production  and  have  selected 
their  stock  for  improvement.  One  thou- 
sand standard-bred  pullets  at  the  Con 
necticut  egg-laying  contest  produced, 
on  an  average,  162  eggs  each,  while  at 
New  Jersey  the  record  was  161  eggs  for 
each  pullet.  Flocks  of  mongrels  usual- 
ly produce  about  seventy-five  to  ninety 
eggs  per  hen. 

The  Kansas  State  Agricultural  col 
lege  completed  an  interesting  breeding 
experiment  recently.  Common  mongrel 
hens  were  bred  to  standard-bred  males 
from  good  laying  stock.  The  increase  in 
the  production  of  the  offspring  as  com- 
pared to  that  of  the  mothers  was  phe- 
nomenal. The  mongrel  hens  in  one  pen 
produced  104  egga  each  in  a  year.  Their 
daughters,  from  a  standard-bred  Barred 
Rock  male,  produced  I'M  eggs.  The 
second  generation  produced  165  eggs 
and  the  third,  207  eggs.  With  Single 
Comb  White  Leghorn  cockerels  and 
mongrel  hens,  the  results  were  even 
more  spectacular.  The  egg  production 
whs  increased  from  74  to  198  eggs  for 
each  hen  in  just  three  years. 

A  flock  of  uniform  size,  type  and 
color  always  looks  better  than  a  flock 
of  mongrels.  Owners  take  more  pride 
in  good  looking  birds  and  give  them 
better  care.  The  hens  respond  quickly 
to  good  care  and  produce  greater  prof- 
its. Eggs  and  market  poultry  produced 
by  a  flock  of    standard-bred  chickens 


are  uniform  in  size,  shape,  color  and 
quality,  and  are  consequently  worth 
more  on  the  market. 

There  is  a  demand  for  good  breeding 
stock  and  eggs  for  hatching  in  every 
community  in  Colorado.  Many  people 
are  willing  to  pay  good  prices  which 
will  net  the  producers  fair  profits.  A, 
large  number  of  poultry  producers 
throughout  the  state  sell  their  cockerels 
for  from  75  cents  to  $1.50,  while  our 
good  standard-bred  poultry  breeders 
get  from  $3  up,  depending  upon  the 
quality  of  their  stock  and  the  reputa- 
tion which  they  have  built. 

It  is  easy  to  start  with  standard-bred 
chickens.  Buy  a  few  settings  of  eggs 
from  a  standard-bred  flock  or  buy  a 
dozen  standard-bred  hens  and  a  cock- 
erel and  you  have  made  a  start.  Most 
rapid  improvement  will  be  made  by  us- 
ing males  produced  from  high  egg-rec- 
ord hens. 

The  buying  of  hatching  eggs  or  day- 
old  chicks  is  usually  the  easiest  and  the 
cheapest  way  to  start. — P.  C.  Jamieson, 

C.  A.  C. 


How  Culling  Pays. 

That  culling  pays  is  apparent  from  a 
report  reaching  the  extension  depart- 
ment of  Colorado  Agricultural  college 
from  Mrs.  Paul  Preifert,  of  the  Tri- 
County  community  of  Lincoln  county. 
After  seeing  a  culling  demonstration, 
Mrs.  Preifert  went  home  and  culled  a 
flock  of  fifty-nine  hens,  leaving  thirty- 
five.  These  thirty-five  hens  laid  454 
eggs  in  January. 


Hatching  Geese  Eggs. 

Will  you  please  give  me  all  the  infor- 
mation you  can  on  the  hatching  ef  geese 
eggs  and  the  care  of  goslings.  I  have 
set  a  hen  on  geese  eggs  in  a  bottomless 
box  on  the  ground.  Is  this  a  good  place 
for  hatching?  I  must  use  hens  for  hatch- 
ing.— Mrs.  J.  M.,  Wyoming. 

Usually  better  results  come  from 
hatching  with  hens  than  with  the  goos 
mothers.  A  nest  on  the  ground  is  bet- 
ter than  one  away  from  the  ground. 
You  can  obtain  a  free  copy  of  Farmersr 
Bulletin  767,  "Raising  Geese,"  by  writ- 
ing to  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C— G.  C. 
W. 
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Mineralized  Water 
Routs  Chicken  Lice 

Tablets  Dropped  Into  Drinking  Founts 
Banish  Vermin,  Make  Fowls  Grow 
Faster  and  Increase  Egg  Yield. 


Any  poultry  raiser  can  easily  rid  his  flock  of 
lice  and  mites,  make  chickens  grow  faster  and 
increase  their  egg  yield  by  simply  adding  min- 
erals to  the  fowls'  drinking  water.  This  doea 
away  with  all  bother,  such  as  .dusting,  greasing, 
dipping  and  spraying.  The  necessary  mineral* 
can  now  be  obtained  in  convenient  tablets,  known 
as  Paratabs.     Soon  after  the  fowls    drink  the 


mineralized  water,  all  lice  and  mites  leave  them. 
The  tablets  also  act  as  a  tonic  conditioner.  The 
health  of  the  fowls  quickly  improves,  they  grow 
faster  and  the  egg  yield  frequently  is  doubled.  1 
Little  chicks  that  drink  freely  of  the  water  never 
will  be  bothered  by  mites  or  lice. 

The  metlioil  is  especially  recommended  for 
raisers  of  purebred  stock,  as  there  is  no  risk  of 
soiling  the  plumage.  The  tablets  are  warranted 
to  impart  no  tlavor  or  odor  to  the  eggs  and  meat. 
This  remarkable  conditioner,  egg  tonic  and  lie* 
remedy  routs  only  a  trille  and  is  sold  under  an 
absolute  guarantee.  The  tabids  arc  scientifically 
irepnred,  perfectly  safe,  and  dissolve  readily  in 
water.  ,, 

Any  render  of  tliis  paper  may  try  tliem  with- 
out   risk.     The    laboratories    producing  l'nrutabs 
are  so  confident  of  good  results  that  to  introduce' 
them  to  every   poultry   raiser   they  oiler   two  big 
$1   packages  for  only  $1.     Send  no  money,  just, 
vour  name  and  address     a  card  will  do — to  th* 
Para  tab  Laboratories,  Dept.  Stir.,  lloo  Coca  Cola  J 
It  Hiding,  Kansas  City.  Mo.,  and  the  two  $1  pack- 
ages, enough   for    100   gallons  of  water,   will  be 
mailed.      Pay   the    postman    $1    and    postage  on 
dellverey,  and   if  you  are  not  delighted  with  NW 
suits   in    10   days — If  your     <  hi'  Kens     me  not 
healthier,  laying  more  eggs  and  entirely  free  from 
llco   and    mites — your    money    will    l>"  promptly 
refunded.      Don't   hesitate    to   accept    tin,  trial 
offer  as  you  aro  fully  protected  by  this  guarantee,* 
— Advt.  - 
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WESTERN   FARM  LIFE 


Dairying  and  Hog  Raising 

A)]  letters  regarding  commercial  and  technical  features  of  dairy  farming 
and  hog  production  promptly  answered.  Address  all  communications  to 
Uairy  Department,  Western  Farm  Life,  Denver,  Colorado. 


Unless  properly  handled,  rye  pasture 
gives  milk  an  objectionable  flavor.  Rye 
is  too  valuable  a  pasture  crop  to  give 
up  because  of  this  difficulty.  It  is  being 
quite  generally  used  as  a  pasture  and  is 
valuable  for  all  kinds  of  livestock.  In 
order  to  overcome  its  tendency  to  flavor 
the  milk  the  cows  should  be  pastured 
for  two  or  three  hours  immediately 
after  milking  and  then  taken  off  until 
after  the  next  milking.  If  this  is  done 
there  need  be  no  trouble  in  avoiding  the 
flavor  caused  by  pasturing  milk  cows  on 
rye. 


Dairying  at  State  Fair. 
Dairying  in  Colorado  has  got  to  the 
point  where  it  can  "tell  the  world"  of 
its  importance  to  the  state.  A  monster 
dairy  exposition  is  being  planned  for 
the  Colorado  state  fair  this  fall.  Many 
special  prizes  will  be  offered.  Manufac- 
turers of  dairy  equipment  are  respond- 
ing to  the  call  and  will  make  large  ex- 
hibits. Breeders  and  dairymen  are  ris- 
ing to  their  opportunities  and  already 
it  appears  that  most  of  the  space  in 
the  new  cattle  pavilion  will  be  required 
to  house  the  dairy  cattle.  From  present 
indications  the  Colorado  state  fair  dairy 
exposition  will  be  the  biggest  event  of 
its  kind  ever  conducted  in  the  west. 


pigs  on  clean  pasture  for  four  months, 
where  old  hogs  have  not  been  kept  for 
a  season,  with  proper  feed,  water  and 
shelter,  a  thrifty  pig  ready  to  make 
good  use  of  feed  for  final  finishing 
should  be  the  result. 


Survey  of  Spring  Farrow. 
A  survey  involving  1,102  purebred 
Poland  China  herds  in  thirty-five  states 
and  Canada,  supervised  by  the  Poland 
China  Record  of  Kansas  City,  shows  an 
average  of  9.10  pigs  to  the  litter  for 
the  spring  farrow  of  1922,  from  tried 
sows,  and  7.5  from  gilts.  The  general 
average  for  sows  and  gilts  was  8.55  to 
the  litter.  The  per  cent  of  pigs  saved 
was  72.04,  which  is  rather  an  abnormal 
mortality.  A  similar  survey  made  last 
year  showed  an  average  farrow  of  8.46 
pigs  to  the  litter  and  in  1920  it  was 
8.10.  This  is  probably  the  first  authen- 
tic report  on  breed  prolificacy  ever 
made  on  such  an  extensive  scale. 


Feeding  Value  of  Mangels. 

"What  is  the  feeding  value  of  sugar 
beets  and  mangels  for  milk  cows?  Do 
they  make  the  milk  taste?  Which  of 
th^se  two  roots  is  considered  best  as 
feed? — H.  O.  B.,  Idaho. 

Either  of  these  root  erops  make  good 
feed  for  milk  cows.  In  a  way  they  are 
a  substitute  for  silage.  In  long  series 
of  comparative  tests  made,  it  has  been 
found  that  a  pound  of  dry  matter  in 
either  mangels  or  sugar  beets  is  equiva- 
lent to  a  pound  of  grain  when  fed  as 
part  of  the  ration.  Of  course,  these 
foots  contain  a  large  proportion  of  wa- 
ter, the  mangel  being  more  watery  than 
the  sugar  beet.  It  requires  about  ten 
pounds  of  mangels  to  supply  one  pound 
of  dry  matter  and  a  little  over  seven 
pounds  of  sugar  beets  to  supply  a  pound 
of  dry  matter.  Neither  of  these  roots 
flavor  the  milk. 

The  mangels  are  commonly  grown  for 
feeding  purposes,  because  they  produce 
large  tonnage  and  grow  well  out  of  the 
ground,  which  makes  them  easier  to 
harvest  than  sugar  beets.  The  man- 
gels also  bear  storage  better  than  sugar 
beets.  Sugar  beets  should  not  be  fed 
in  excessive  quantities,  since  they  are 
rich  in  sugar  and  may-  cause  scouring. 
The  mangels  will  also  do  this,  if  fed 
heavily  right  after  they  are  harvested. 
It  is  better  to  store  them  a  while  before 
beginning  to  feed.  There  is  practically 
no  difference  between  these  two  root 
crops  in  feeding  value  on  the  basis  of 
the  dry  matter  they  contain. — G.  C.  W. 


Hogs  Need  Minerals  in  Diet. 
Hogs  must  have  a  sufficient  amount 
of  mineral  matter  to  keep  healthy  and 
thrifty.  The  following  formula  has  been 
tested  by  the  Iowa  experiment  station 
and  is  recommended  for  use  of  hog 
growers : 

Pounds. 

Slack  coal   500 

Stock  salt    40 

Ground  bone  (fine)   35 

Stock  sulphur   15 

Air-slacked  lime    15 

Glauber's  salts   8 

Epsom  salts   7 

Copperas   2.5 

Potassium  iodide   0.4 

Mix  these  ingredients  and  keep  be- 
fore the  hogs  in  a  trough  so  they  have 
free  access  to  it  at  all  limes. 


New  World's  Record  Jersey. 
An  Oregon  Jersey  cow,  Lad's  Iota; 
recently  completed  a  record  of  1,048.07 
pounds  of  butterfat  in  one  y 6fi  r,  and 
18,632  pounds  of  milk,  exceeding  the 
former  Jersey  champion,  Plain  Mary, 
by  eight  pounds  of  butterfat.  This  cow 
produced  in  one  year  more  than  her  own 
weight  in  fat.  She  is  owned  by  15.  J. 
McKee,  who  personally  fed  and  milked 
her  in  making  her  first  record  as  a  jun- 
ior three-year-old.  She  finished  this  rec- 
ord with  766  pounds  of  butterfat.  She 
has  carried  a  living  calf  more  than  200 
days  during  the  making  of  the  present 
record  and  if  the  calf  is  dropped  nor- 
mally in  June  she  will  win  the  presi- 
dent's cud  of  the  American  Jersey  Cat- 
tle Club  and  a  medal  of  merit,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  distinction  of  being  the  Jer- 
sey queen. 


Shorthorn  Milk  Records. 

Duchess  Clay  has  completed  a  senior 
two-year-old  record  at  Pine  Valley  Dai- 
ry &  Farms  Co.,  Colorado  Springs, 
Colo.,  of  12,318  pounds  of  milk  and  410 
pounds  of  butterfat,  making  her  the 
second  highest  on  the  Shorthorn  list 
for  that  age.  Her  own  sister,  Imperial 
Duchess,  has  completed  a  four-year-old 
record  of  11,589  pounds  of  milk  and  431 
pounds  of  butterfat.  These  two  cows 
are  sired  by  Imperial  Clay  and  their 
dam  is  a  Scotch-topped  cow,  Scotch 
Duchess  15th. 

Pine  Valley  Lass,  a  three-year-old 
Shorthorn  cow  at  Bonvue  Farms,  Gold- 
en, Colo.,  has  completed  a  record  of 
10,048  pounds  of  milk  and  399  pounds 
of  butterfat  in  a  year.  She  is  by  Royal 
Buttercup  2nd  out  of  Lady  Victor,  that 
has  a  yearly  record  of  8,089  pounds  of 
milk  and  334  pounds  of  butterfat.  Pine 
Valley  Lass  is  a  distaff  sister  of  Vic- 
toria, that  has  a  five-year-old  record  of 
15,483  pounds  of  milk  and  569  pounds 
of  butterfat. 


Increase  in  Brood  Sows. 
An  increase  of  about  10  per  cent  in 
the  number  of  brood  sows  in  Colorado 
is  reported  by  the  crop  reporting  serv- 
ice. The  number  given  in  the  estimate 
is  88,000.  Very  little  disease  is  being 
reported,  although  there  has  been  some 
complaint  of  losses  of  spring  litters. 
The  advance  in  price  for  pork  and  the 
abundance  of  cheap  feed  is  given  as  the 
reason  for  the  increase  in  brood  sows. 


Keep  the  Pigs  Healthy. 
Internal  parasites,  worms,  are  one  of 
the  most  prolific  sources  of  unthrifti- 
ness  in  pigs,  and  every  effort  should  be 
made  to  keep  them  free  from  these  en- 
emies of  health  and  vigor.  The  fight 
.Id  have  begun  by  practicing  thor- 
ough sanitation  at  farrowing  time. 
"With  a  proper  system  hogs  can  be 
raised  practically  free  from  worms.  If 
the  farrowing  pens  were  cleaned  with 
hot  water  and  lye  or  other  good  disin- 
fectant and  the  sows  washed  and 
cleaned  just  before  putting  them  into 
the  clean  pens  the  first  step  has  been 
taken.  Two  weeks  after  farrowing  the 
fitters  should  have  been  taken  to  a  clean 
pasture  where  the  pigs  do  not  come  in 
contact  with  old  hogs.   By  keeping  the 


Good  Farrowing  Record. 

A  record  of  better  than  eight  pigs  as 
the  average  farrowed  to  the  litter  was 
made  by  Earl  A.  Riggs  in  his  Excello 
herd  of  Duroc  Jerseys  at  Greeley  this 
spring.  Many  of  the  sows  were  gilts 
with  first  litters,  which  makes  the  rec- 
ord even  better.  An  average  of  better 
than  seven  pigs  to  the  litter  has  been 
saved.  The  good  results  obtained  show 
Mr.  Riggs'  skill  as  a  hogman. 

Thirty  Litters  in  Fifteen  Years. 

A  South  Dakota  hog  man  just  sent  to 
market  an  old  Poland  China  sow  that 
had  earned  the  title  "grandma"  as  a 
result  of  farrowing  thirty  litters  of  pigs 
in  fifteen  years.  This  sow  was  pur- 
chase! as  a  gilt  the  fall  of  1906.  She 
was  purebred  but  was  not  recorded. 
Her  owner  states  that  she  never  missed 
a  litter,  never  farrowing  less  than  eight 
pigs  and  often  twelve,  and  nearly  al- 
ways raised  every  pig.  She  was  the 
dam,  grand  dam  or  ancestor  of  every 
hog  on  his  farm. 


You  Don't  Pay  For  a  De  Laval 
It  Pays  For  Itself 


A  truer  statement  was  never 
made.  Ask  any  one  of  the 
millions  of  De  Laval  users  and 
they  will  invariably  reply,  "My 
De  Laval  doesn't  owe  me  a 
cent  It  paid  for  itself  in  less 
than  a  year,  and  ever  since  has 
been  making  me  money." 

Why?  Because  the  minute 
you  start  using  a  De  Laval  you 
get  something  to  sell  for  cash — 
cream;  and  in  addition  you  get 
skim -milk  to  grow  into  another 
crop  of  calves,  pigsand  chickens. 
Two  sources  of  profit,  and  a 
steady  cash  income  every  day. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 

MEW  YOKS  CHICAGO        SAN  FBANCISCO 

1*5  Brradwiy      29 1.  Madifon  Si.      tl  Beak  Si. 

Sooner  or  later  you  will  use  a 

De  Laval 

Cream  Separator  and  Milker 


Even  if  you  don't  own  a 
De  Laval  you  are  probably  pay- 
ing for  one  anyway — especially 
if  you  are  using  a  cheap,  inferior 
or  badly  worn  separator,  or  are 
skimming  by  hand — in  the  cream 
that  is  being  lost.  No  other 
method  of  separating  cream 
from  milk  is  so  efficient,  easy 
and  economical  in  the  long  run 
as  the  De  Laval. 

There  U  a  Dc  Lara]  Separator  Jat  riafct 
far  yon,  no  natter  if  you  Kava  oae  or  a 
thousand  cows.  Furnished  with  haoet, 
power,  electric  or  steam  turbine  drrre. 
See  tout  De  Laral  Area*  now  ar  write 
ua  about  aettinc  one. 


SELL  YOUR  MILK-FEED 

A&C  CA1F  MEAl 


SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 

OR  MONEY  REFUNDED 


We  want  you  to  give  A.  &  C.  calf  meal  a  fair  trial.  WE 
KNOW  it  will  raise  better  calves  for  one-third  what  your 
milk  sells  for.  TO  PROVE  IT  TO  YOU  we  want  you  to  order 
100  pounds.  Any  time  within  thirty  days  if  you  are  not  con- 
vinced that  it  will  do  everything  we  claim,  we  will  return 
your  money. 

WE  WILL  SHIP  DIRECT  TO  YOU 

if  your  dealer  does  not  handle  it.  WRITE  TODAY 


COS  IS 
ONLY 


WHAT 

TOUR 
MI1H 
SELLS 
FOR 

ADY&CROWE  MIR.Co.WvKl" 


Hard  Lump  in  Udder. 

Two  months  agx>  a  hard  lump  about 
the  size  of  an  egg  appeared  in  the  udder 
of  one  of  my  cows.  She  has  been  fresh 
seven  months.  Now  the  lump  is  the  size 
of  my  fist  and  appears  to  be  attached  to 
the  abdomen. — R.  G.  D.,  Otero  county, 
Coio. 

The  tumor  on  the  cow's  udder  may  be 
any  one  of  a  large  number  of  tissue 
growths,  some  of  which  are  malignant. 
Again,  it  might  be  a  gaseous  abscess  or 
a  varicosed  vein.  The  fact  that  it  is 
growing  larger  makes  it  look  suspicious. 
We  will  suggest  that  your  veterinarian 
aspirate  the  tumor  to  determine  its  na- 
ture. The  treatment  will  naturally  fol- 
low the  diagnosis. — G.  H.  G. 


Centrifugal  Pump  Advised. 

What  is  the  best  pump  to  lift  water 
fifty  feet  for  irrigation  purposes?  I  hav<> 
heard  trrat  there  is  a  pump  made  in  Den- 
ver which  is  highly  recommended — J.  H. 
G.,  Pitkin  county.  Colo. 

Engineers  of  the  Reclamation  Service 
advise  the  centrifugal  type  of  pump  as 
the  best  for  your  purpose.  You  did  not 
state  the  amount  of  water  needed  or  the 
supply  available.  These  points  would 
enter  into  the  matter  of  selecting  a 
pomp  and  also  the  advisability  of  at- 
tempting to  irrigate  from  a  well  fifty 
feet  deep.— <5.  C.  W. 


Kodak  Film  Developed  1  A>, 

Prints  4c  to  tie.  *  W 

MAIL  IV  YOrR  FILM. 

ONE  DAY  SERVICE 

VO  DELAY. 

EASTMAN  KODAKS, 
ALBUMS,  FILM.  ETC. 

Send  for  Catalog  and  Price  List. 

MileHighPhotoCo. 

Established  1S05. 

321-23-25  17th  St.  Denver.  Colo. 
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95  Jkn&ucan, 

Upward  CREAM 

SEPARATOR  i  j 

■  **■  r  «•  .--U-oloinOfl      ^ — — 


On  trial.  Easy  running,  easily  cleaned. 
Skims  warm  or  cold  milk.  Different 
from  picture  which  shows  larger  ca- 
pacity machines.  Get  our  plan  cf  easy 
MONTHLY  PAYMENTS 

and  handsome  free  catalog.  Whether 
dairy  is  large,  or  small,  write  today. 
AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 

•*»  n(K» 
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Farmers'  and  Stockmens'  Exchange 

Advertisements  will  be  inserted  in  this  department  for  7c  per  word;  four  or  more  insertions,  5c  a  word  each 
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uniform  style,  no  display  type  or  illustrations  admi*  :ed  under  any  circumstances.  Every  figure  and  Initial  counts 
as  one  word.  Guaranteed  circulation  over  65,000  copies  each  issue.  WESTERN  FARM  LIFE  is  issued  semi-monthly 
the  first  and  fifteenth  of  each  month.  Advertising  copy  for  this  department  must  reach  us  ten  days  before  date  of 
issue.  It  carries  the  most  classified  advertising  because  it  gives  you  best  results.  Send  us  in  a  trial  advertisement. 
Write  for  proof  showing  how  these  columns  pay  advertisers. 


POULTRY 


 RHODE  ISLAND  REDS.  

B.  O.  RED  EGGS,  $4.75  PER  100,  POSTPAID. 

Fleda  Jenkins,  Jewell,  Kan.  

PURE  LARGE  DARK  SINGLE  RED  COCKERELS, 

$2.50.    Eggs,  $1.25,  15;  $6  per  100.  Francis 

Downs,  Talmage,  Kan.  _ 

RHODE  ISLAND  RED  HENS  AND  COCKERELS, 

both  combs;  eggs,  $1.50  setting.  Claude  Mus- 
selmann,  Lyons,  Neb. 

RO.SE  COMB  REDS  FROM  THE  BEST  BREED- 
ing;  heavy  layers;  pen  1,  15  eggs,  $3.50;  pen 

No.  2,  15  eggs,  $2.50.    Choice  breeding  hens,  $3 

each.    J.  F.  Williams,  Branson,  Colo.  

S.  C.  REDS — TEN  YEARS  CAREFUL  MATING 
for  egg  production;  $2  per  15,  $7  per  100. 

Special  mating,  $3  per  15.     Cockerels  all  sold. 

L.   A.   Davids,   Henderson,   Colo.,   or   Dr.   F.  S. 

Schoenleber.  Stockyards,  Denver.  

 LEGHORNS.  

SINGLE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN  BANTAMS — 
Fifteen  eggs,  third  zone,  prepaid,  $li     G.  F. 

Weaver,  Cross  Mountain,  Colo.  

S.  C7  WHITE  AND  BROWN  LEGHORN  EGGS, 
$3.75  per  100,  postpaid.     Baby  chicks,  11c. 

Jenkins  Poultry  Farm,  Jewell,  Kan.  

 WYANDOTTES.  

BABY  CHICKS — SILVER  LACED  WYANDOTTES. 

Mrs.  George  Siemers,  R{.  2,  Clay  Center,  Kan. 
SILVER  LACED  WYANDOTTE  EGGS,  $5  A  HUN- 

dred.  Mrs.  Walter  E.  Christian,  Route  5,  Clyde, 

Kan.  

WHITE  WYANDOTTE  EGGS,  KEELER  STRAIN, 

$1  per  setting  of  13  eggs.     C.  Eklund,  Mus- 

tang,  Colo.  

WOOD'S   SILVER   WYANDOTTES,  COCKERELS 

and  eggs.    Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Earl  Wood, 

Gill,  Colo.  

 PLYMOUTH  ROCKS.  

BARRED     ROCK     COCKERELS,  $2.50  EACH; 

eggs,   $1.50   setting,   prepaid.    Mabel  Weller, 

Holton,  Kan.  

BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS,  CHICKS.  RING- 

let  exhibition  and  trapnest  strain.  Record  to 
290,  over  100  premiums.  Eggs,  15,  $2;  100,  $8. 
A.  6.  Hammond,  Vinland,  Kan.  

 ORPINGTONS.  

BUFF  ORPfNGTONS,  "PENNINGTON'S  GOLDEN 
Beauty  Strain,"     special  trial  offer,  15  eggs 
$2.50;  three  settings,  $6.25;  parcels  post.  Wav- 

erly  Poultry  Farm.  Station  B,  Lincoln,  Neb.  

S.  C.  BUFF  ORPINGTON  EGGS;  HENS  OF  OW- 
en's  breeding;  cockerels  direct;  $2,  15;  $10, 
100;  baby  chicks,  20c;  also  10-weeks-old  cock- 
erels and  pullets.  Mrs.  Harry  Steele,  Wamego, 
Kan.  

MINORCAS. 


LARGE  TYPE  PURE  SINGLE-COMB  BLACK 
Minorca  winners.     Eggs,  $6  per  100;  chicks, 

16c.    Herbert  Rhodes,  Clifton,  Kan.  

FINE  SINGLE  COMB  BLACK  MINORCAS— FINE 
Buff   Orpingtons.     Fertile   eggs,   10  varieties. 
Baby  chicks.    Frank  A,  Agnew,  Southside,  Oma- 
ha.  Neb.  

 ANCONAS.  

AN  CON  A  EGOS,  Co  EACH.  FLEDA  JENKINS, 
Jewell,  Kan.  

EVERLAY  ANCONAS— BRED  FOR  HIGHEST 
egg  production;  eggs,  $5.50,  100;  chicks,  $15 

100.    Everlay  Farm,  Hale,  Mo.  

SINGLE  COMB  ANCONA  EGGS  FOR  HATCH- 
ing  from  our  trap-nested  heavy  laying  strain, 

$9   per   100.     Satisfaction   guaranteed.     A  C. 

Penry,  La  Junta,  Colo.  

 BRAHMA.  

PUREBRED  LIGHT  BRAHMA  EGOS,  SETTING 
$1.25;  96,  $6.     Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Mrs. 
Gladys  Lindly,  Anselmo,  Neb.  

 SEVERAL  VARIETIES.  

NINETY  BREEDS— POULTRY,  EGO'S,  PIGEONS, 
dogs,  baby  chicka,  parrots,  ferrets,  hares.  Com- 
plete free  folder.     Sergey's  Poultry  Farm,  Tel- 
ford. Pa.  


COLUMBIA  HATCHERY,  P.  O.  BOX  1102,  DEN- 
ver,  Colo.  We  can  supply  you  with  any  quan- 
tity of  baby  chicks.  Capacity '  10,000  weekly;  17 
varieties;  live  delivery  guaranteed;  parcel  post 
prepaid.  Write  for  prices  and  full  particulars. 
PUREBRED — ALL  LEADING  VARIETIES  FROM 
tested  heavy  laying  strains,  prepaid;  100% 
live  delivery  anywhere.  Satisfied  customers  in  30 
states.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send  for  illus- 
tratel  catalog.  Loup  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  80, 
Pushing,  Neb.  

PUREBRED  TOM  BARRON  STRAIN  ENGLISH 
White  Leghorns,  from  extra  selected  heavy  pro- 
ducing stock;  excellent  winter  layers;  $13  per 
hundred,  shipped  parcel  post,  live  deliverey  guar- 
anteed. Johnson's  Hatchery,  109  Buchanan  St., 
Topeka,  Kan. 

PUREBRED  BABY  CHICKS — PRICES  ARE 
down;  Barred  White  and  Buff  Rocks,  S.  C.  and 
R.  C.  Reds,  White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons, 
S.  C.  Black  Minorcas,  $16  per  100;  S.  C.  White 
Leghorns  and  Anconas,  $15  per  100;  prepaid  par- 
cel  post.  Kansas  Poultry  Co.,  Norton,  Kans. 
BUFF  LEGHORN  BABY  CHICKS — MY  TWELVE 
years'  experience  with  the  Buffs  has  fully  dem- 
onstrated to  my  entire  satisfaction  that  they  are 
just  what  I  call  them — Best  Layers  on  Earth. 
Get  in  on  a  good  thing  and  try  them.  You  will 
never  regret  it.  Champney's  Poultry  Yards,  2057 
So.  Broadway,  Denver. 

BABY  CHICKS — SEND  AT  ONCE  FOR  PRICES 
of  purebred  chicks  from  Hogan  tested  flocks. 
We  have  all  leading  breeds  hatching  each  week 
and  can  fill  orders  on  short  notice.  Live  delivery 
guaranteed  and  shipping  charges  prepaid.  Prices 
are  lower  and  quality  better.  Denver  Babv  Cluck 
Co.,  2436  W.  43d  ave.,  Denver,  Colo.  Phone  Gal- 
lup  1702.  


EGGS  AND  BABY  CHICKS. 


SILVER  WYANDOTTES — 15  EGGS,  $1.50,  POST- 

paid.    L.  D.  Bailey,  Girard,  Kan.  

OWEN  STRAIN  S.  C.  BUFF  ORPINGTON  EGGS, 

7  cents  each.     Dan  Daniels,  Winston,  Mont. 
PRIZE  WINNING  S.  C.  BROWN  LEGHORN  EGGS 

$4  100.    Roy  Cooper,  Cortland,  Neb.  

SINGLE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN  EGGS,  $1 

15;   $5,    100,   postpaid.     Hogan  tested  prize 
winners.    C.  F.  Stouffer,  Polk,  Neb. 
PUREBRED- SINGLE     COMB     GOLDEN  BUFF 

Orping"tons,  bred  to  lay.     Eggs,  $5  per  100. 

Thos.  Morgan,  Central  City,  Neb.  

PUREBRED  BLACK  LANGSHANS  THAT  WEIGH, 

lay  and  pay;  chicks,   18c;   eggs,   15,  $1.25; 
100,  $6,  prepaid.    Daisy  King,  Solomon,  Kan. 
LET  US   FILL     YOUR     ORDER     FOR  BABY 

chicks  and  eggs,  13c  and  up.  R.  O.  Reds. 
Creech  &  Sons  Hatchery,  Central  City,  Neb. 

WHITE   WYANDOTTE   EGGS,    LARGE,  VIGOR- 
ous  birds  from  heavy  laying  strain,  $7  per  100; 
80%   fertility  guaranteed.     George  Guthrie,  Ex- 
eter, Neb.     * 

BARRED    ROCK    EGGS,    LAYING,  WEIGHING 
strain,   $7   per  100;  $4,   50;  $1.50  setting. 
Baby  chicks,  $15  100.     Mrs.  H.  N.  Cooke,  Cot- 
tonwood Falls,  Kan. 

ROSE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN  EGGS,  EXTRA 
selected  heavy  producing  stock;  Hoganized  5 
years;  flock  headed  by  sons  of  254-egg  pedigreed 
male.  $2  for  15;  $4.50,  50;  $8,  100.  J.  M. 
Billingsley,  Lexington,  Neb. 

HATCHING    EGGS    HALF    PRICE;    SEND  FOR 

free  circular;  30  varieties  of  popular  and  or- 
namental poultry,  the  best  in  the  west.  Modlin's 

Poultry  Farm,  Rt.  28,  Topeka,  Kan.  

PUREBRED  ROSECOMB  BROWN  AND  WHITE 

Leghorn  chicks,  100,  $12;  live  delivery.  Eggs, 
100,  $5.  Hoganized  layers;  satisfaction  guaran- 
teed.   Belleville  Center  Poultry  Farm,  Belleville, 

Kan.  

S.    O.    WHITE  LEGHORNS,   STANDARD  QUAL- 

ity;  the  best  winter  layers.  Hatching  eggs  and 
day-old  chicks  from  yearling  hens  on  free  range. 
Prices  reasonable.  Book  your  order  early,  Wil- 
low  Creek  Poultry  Farm,  Box  057,  Lamar,  Colo. 
BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  EGGS  FOR  HATCH- 

ing,  from  pens  both  light  and  dark,  $3  for  15 
and  $5  for  30;  from  flock,  $5  per  100  and  $1 
for  15.  Some  of  the  best  birds  I  have  ever  had 
in  these  pens  and  flocks.  Chester  Blunt,  Rt.  1, 
Greeley,  Colo.  


WE  OFFER  THREE  YOUNG  REGISTERED  JER- 
sey  bulls  at  bargain  prices.     Best  breeding. 
Highlands  Jersey  Farm,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 
AYRSHIRES  —  LONG-LIVED    MILKERS?  YES. 

One  of  my  cows,  eleven  years  old,  gave  nearly 
15,000  pounds  of  milk  since  July  1  and  last 
month  gave  over  1,400  pounds,  official  test.  The 
only  Federal  Accredited  herd  in  Colorado.  Es- 
tablished in  1907.  Some  fine  bull  calves  priced 
very  low.  Price  will  double  on  next  crop.  Dr. 
F.  S.  Schoenleber,  Stockyards,  Denver,  Colo. 

 HOGS.  

ORION  CHERRY  KING  15TH  BOARS  OUT  OF 
Defender  sows  will  put  extra  dollars  in  your 
hog  lot.      The  price  is  right.    J.  O.  D.  Banch, 
Aroya,  Oolo.  

FOR  SALE — THREE  PUREBRED  DUROO  JER- 
sey  males  and  five  gilts,  ready  to  breed;  large 
type;  moderate  price  on  alL    Julius  Engelbrecht, 
Boone,  Oolo.  

THE  CHEAPEST  AND  BEST  WAY  TO  GET  IN- 
to  the  purebred  hog  business  is  to  buy  young 
stock  from  a  reputable  breeder;  weanling  pigs  of 
the  famous  Edgemoor  herd  of  Durocs,  $10  to  $25 
each.  W.  H.  Marshall,  Rt.  3,  Littleton,  Colo. 
PUREBRED  DUROC  JERSEY  PIGS,  REGIS- 
tered  weanling  gilts  and  boar  pigs,  selected 
from  big  type,  prize  winning  strains.  Sired  by 
Edgemoor  Cherry  Chief  2nd,  grand  champion  at 
National  Western  Stock  Show  1920.  The  best 
breeding  and  type  with  the  bone  and  stretch  you 
want  at  reasonable  prices.  E.  J.  Maynard,  Fort 
Collins,  Colo. 


 PET  STOCK  

ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPS,  MALES  $10.  N. 
Lewis,  Miller,  Neb. 


HELP  WANTED 

STEADY  WORK,  HIGH  PAY — BE  AN  AUTOMO- 
tive  leectrical  or  mechanical  specialist.  We 
teach  you  on  real  generators,  magnetos,  motors, 
cars,  trucks.  New  $3,000  cylinder  grinder.  Many 
positions  open.  Write  today.  Booklet  free.  John- 
son Automotive  Trades  School,  Eleetrical-Mechan- 

ical,  729  Broadway,  Denver.    Dept.  C.G.  

MEN — WOMEN — GIRLS.  GET  U.  S.  GOVERN- 
ment  life  jobs.  Steady  work.  Commence  $92 
to  $135  month.  Quick,  sure  raise.  Paid  vaca- 
tion. Pleasant  work.  Short  hours.  Common 
education  sufficient.  Pull  unnecessary.  Write 
immediately  for  free  list  positions.  Franklin  In- 
stitute.  Dept.  E  12  3,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  


FARMS  AND  RANCHES 

WANTED — TO  HEAR  FROM  OWNER  OF  LAND 

for  sale.  O.  K.  Hawley,  Baldwin,  Wis.  

DO   YOU   WANT   CHEAP    PASTURE   LAND  IN 

Mexico,  bordering  on  the  Rio  Grande  River? 

If  so,  write  W.  H.  Graham,  Cuero,  Texas.  

I  WANT  FARMS  AND  LAND  FOR  CASH  BUY- 

ers;  will  deal  with  owners  only.    R.  A.  Mc- 

Nown,  334  Wilkinson  Bldg.,  Omaha,  Neb.  

WANTED — TO  HEAR  FROM  OWNER  OF  GOOD 

ranch  for  sale.     State  cash  price,  full  partic- 
ulars.   D.  F.  Bush,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
WANT~ TO- HEARTfROM  OWNER  HAVING  FARM 

for  sale;  give  particulars  and  lowest  price. 
John  J.  Black,  33rd  Street,  Chippewa  Falls,  Wis. 
SELL  YOUR  PROPERTY~QUICKLY  FOR  CASH, 

no  matter  where  located.  Particulars  free. 
Real  Estate  Salesman  Co.,  Dept.  11,  Lincoln,  Neb. 
MONEY  TO  LOAN  ON  IMPROVED  FARMS  ON 

ten  and  twenty  year  plans,  in  Colorado,  West- 
ern Nebraska  and  Southern  Wyoming.  Reed  & 
Patten,_2 1 0  Interstate  Trust  Bldg.,  Denver,  Colo. 
FOR"~SALE — FORTY  ACRES     FOR  GENERAL 

farming;  4 -room  house,  barn  room  25  head; 
milk  house,  double  garage,  granary,  chicken  "house, 
600-foot  well,  plenty  of  water  with  pump  and  en- 
gine; under  good  Water  ditch;  80  acres  adjoining 
can  be  rented  at  $300  per  annual,  under  ditch,  4 
miles  city  limits,  1  V4  mile  to  paved  road.  Can  be 
bought  without  water  right  for  $3,500;  with  water 
right  $6,500.    It's  a  bargain.    Thos.  Ficon,  634 

Galapago   St.,  Denver.   

$700  GETS  240-ACRE  FARM  WITH  HORSES, 
.  poultry,  13  cows  and  calves,  vehicles,  tools, 
etc.,  thrown  in;  on  improved  road  close  village 
and  R.  K  ,  machine-worked  fields,  30-cow  spring- 
watered  pasture;  plenty  of  wood;  75  apple  and 
plum  trees,  attractive  10-room  house,  running 
water,  overlooking  lake;  barn,  45-ft.  stable,  gar- 
age. Owner's  other  interests  force  sale  $3,850, 
only  $700  down,  easy  terms.  See  page  21  Illus. 
Catalog  1,200  bargains.  Free.  Strout  Farm 
Agency,  831  B.A.,  New  York  Life  Bldg.,  Kansas 
City,  THo.  


 SEEDS  

ALFALFA     SEED,   96%     PURE,  $6  BUSHEL, 

sacks  free,  track  Concordia,    Geo.  Bowman, 

Concordiu,  Kan.  ._;  ,  ','  

CERTIFIED  HUBAM  CLOVER  SEED,  6  LBS  ,  $3; 

10  lbs.,  $5  (postage  extra).    Long  Seed  Co., 

Boulder,  Colo.  

ALFALFA   SEED,   10  AND   15   CENTS  POUND. 

Timothy,   10   cents.     Sample  free.  Johnston 

Land  Co.,  Seward,  Nehr.  

YELLOW  SWEET  CLOVER  SEED,  09%  PURE, 

$0  per  hundred;  7c  in  small  lots.    Cha*.  Mahl, 

Grower,  Monti-  Vista,  Colo.   

IHiUMWkS    AND     HKOUN  ~Hr:'\tn'IKS~l>nT- 

land  mountain  certilled  seed  potatoes.  Donald 

MacOregor,  Estcs  Park,  Oolo.  

LAROE   WHITEBLOHSOMEdHbWEET  CLOVER 

need,  jiiNt  milled;  price  10c  per  lb.  plus  sacks. 

Elliott  Banch,  StraHhurg,  Colo.  

TBIANULE  GRIMM  ALFALFA  SEED,  $42.70  PER 

cwt.     Fields  Mtnte  inspected.     Sample  on  rc- 

i|iient.    Triangle  Ranch,   Cottonwood,   S.  D.   

FOB  NAM'.     HWEKT  POTATO  PLANTS.  ■Mill  AT 

$1.50;  or  1,000  at  $6.76.  Remit  with  order. 
Red  Lands  Plnnt  &  Truck  Farm,  It.  F.  D.  6,  Grand 

Junction,  Colo.  

PURE    PEDIGREED    AND    CERTIFIED  MINNK- 

Hota  No.  13  Mod  corn.  Hand  picked  and  grad- 
ed, testing  97  per  cent  germination.  Price  $3.50 
per  hundred  F.  O.  B.  Wiggins.  The  Nllcs  Farms, 
Wiggluu,  Oolo. 


LUMBER 


CEDAR  POSTS,  POLES,  PILING  AND  STUBS 
— Lengths  and  sizes  to  order.  Marsden  Bed 
Cedar  Company,  Calder,  Idaho. 
FIR  LUMBER,  M1LLWORK,  RED  CEDAR  SHIN- 
gles,  fence  posts,  from  mills  to  you.  Send  bill 
for  delivered    prices.     Lansdown,    Box  909M, 

Everett,  Wash.  

RED  CEDAR  SPLIT    POSTS    DIRECT  FROM 
shipper;  prices  low;  let  us     name  delivered 
prices.     Send  lumber  bill  Jor  estimate.  Stock 
guaranteed.     Kirk  Company,  Tacoma,  Wash. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


C.  B.   PHA V  WILL    DRILL  YOUR    WELLS  — 

Chandler,  Colo. 

ARTIFICIAL  EYES  FITTED  AT  HOME.  BOOK- 
let  free.     Denver  Optic,  570  Barclay,  Denver, 

Colo.  

GUARANTEED  BETTER  BUTTER  WRAPPERS — 
100,   60c;    250,   $1.50;    500,   $2.50;  1,000, 
$4.25,  printed  to  order.  Home  Specialty  Oc,  Mid- 
dle ton,  Idaho.  

HEMSTITCHING     AND     PICOTING  ATTACH- 
ment,  fits  all  sewing  machines,  price  $2.00. 
Checks  10c   extra.     Light's  Mail  Order  House, 
Box  127,  Birmingham,  Ala.  

COLLECTIONS,   ACCOUNTS,    NOTES,  CLAIMS 
collected   everywhere  on  commission;   no  col- 
lection, no  pay.     Allen  Mercantile  Service,  260 

Lathrop  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  

REAL     "OLD-TIME"     TOBACCO,  NATURAL 
state;  chew,  smoke;    help    farmers   and  save 
health,  money.     To  weeks'  supply,  26c,  just  to 
get  acquainted ;  convince  yourself.    Tobacco  Grow- 

ers,  Box  25,  Chambers,  Ky.  

PATENTS — BOOKLET  FREE.  HIGHEST  REF- 
erences.  Best  results.  Promptness  assured. 
Send  model  or  drawing  for  examination  and  opin- 
ion. Watson  E.  Coleman,  Patent  Attorney,  624 
F  St.,  Washington,  P.  C.  

MRS.  MARY  WOLFE  DARGIN.  COUNSELOR  IN 
public  land  cases,  1810  Stout  street,  Denver, 
Golo.Ex-Register  U.  S.  Land  Office,  Denver.  TeL 
Champa  7427.  Practice  before  all  U.  S.  Land 
Offices,  General  Land  Office,  Department  of  In- 
terior^  

SEND  FOR  OUR  WHOLESALE  WEEKLY  PRICE 
lists;  it  will  keep  you  posted  on  the  rock-bot- 
tom prices,  and  will  help  you  save  from  25  to  40 
per  cent  on  your  supplies.  Stock  Growers  Whole- 
sale Supply  Co.,  1523  19th  St.,  P.  O.  Box  1442, 
Denver,  Colo.   

BE  THRIFTY — DON'T  DESTROY  OLD  WATOH- 
es  and  alarm  clocks.  We  will  buy  for  cash  or 
trade  you  something  in  our  line.  Mail  any  you 
have  to  us  for  estimate.  We  repair  watches, 
clocks,  spectacles,  etc.  Address  "Eye-Time" 
Jewelers  and  Opticians,  719  Santa  Fe  Drive,  Deo- 

ver,  Colo.  

  FARM  IMPLEMENTS.  

FACTORY  CLOSING  OUT,  LESS  THAN  WHOLE- 
sale  prices — Straw  forks,  manure  forks,  hay 
forks,  spading  forks,  dirt  shovels,  round  pointed 
long  handle  shovels,  spades,  long  post-hole  digging 
spades;  8  your  selection,  only  $6.  Rush  your  or- 
der.   Process  Tool  Co.,  Salina,  Kan.  

BEaTeS~THIRTY-TWO  STEAM,  TWELVE-BOT- 
tom  Reaves  Gang,  Case  Separator,  at  Holyoke, 
Oolo.  Twelve-bottom  John  Deere  Gang,  late 
model,  at  Arriba.  This  machinery  is  guaranteed 
to  work  right.  Priced  at  half  what  it  is  worth. 
Write  A.  Kennedy,  Arriba,  Colo.  

 ARMY  GOODS.  

SALVAGE  AND  SURPLUS  SALE  OF  ARMY 
goods.     Post  Army  Store,  921  18th  St,  Den- 

ver,  Colo.     Write  for  price  list.  

SALVAGE  AND  SURPLUS  SALE  OF  ARMY 
goods,    Denver  Army  Store,  14  43  Larimer  St., 

Denver,  Colo.    Write  for  price  list.  

 HONEY.  

HONEY — PURE  EXTRACTED,  10  LBS.  $2,  PRE- 
paid  inside  600  miles.    J.  P.  Lindahl,  Greeley, 

Colo.  ,  

"THEBESTO  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  HONEY," 
none  better;  satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money 
back;  five-pound  can, '  postpaid  $1.50.  Send  re- 
mittance with  order.  Write  for  price  on  large 
quantities.  The  Colorado  Honey  Producers  Asso- 
ciation, Denver,  Colo.  

 TAXIDERMISTS.  

MAOPIES  AND  BLUEJAYS  WANTED  FRESH  JN 
meat,  for  mounting  purposes.  Jonas  Bros.,  1023 

Broadway,  Denver,  Colo.  

LET  US"  TAN  YOUR  HIDE— COW  AND  HORSE 
hides  for  fur  coats  and  robes.  Cow  and  steer 
hides  into  harness  or  sole  leather.  Catalog  on 
request.  The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Co.,  Roches- 
ter,  \.  V.  

 KODAK  FINISHING.  

KODAK  FINISHING — FOR  TRIAL  ORDER  SEND 
25c  any  size  roll  six  prints.    Ease  Studio,  Ne- 
ville Blin  k,  Omaha,  Neb.  

FILMS    DEVELOPED   5c,     PRINTS  2c,  POST 
cards  5c;  prize  photo  free.    J.  B.  Christopher- 
son.  Box  1051,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  


Stopping  Poultry  Shipments  En  Route. 

Word  has  recently  been  received  from 
O.  W.  Sandberg  of  the  transportation 
department  of  the  American  Farm  Bu- 
reau Federation  that  permission  for 
stopping  in  transit  has  been  granted  to 
shippers  of  live  poultry  from  points  in 
Missouri,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Colorado, 
Oklahoma,  and  Texas,  to  poijj^s  in  Cali- 
fornia and  other  destinations,  as  shown 
in  Transcontinental  Tariff  No.  1,  not 
to  exceed  two  stops  to  finish  loading,  on 
basis  of  through  rate,  plus  $10  a  car  for 
each  stop.  The  poultry  industry  in 
Colorado  is  developing  so  rapidly  that 
this  privilege  will  soon  be  of  interest 
to  us. 

The  Illinois  Agricultural  association, 
which  functions  as  the  farm  bureau  fed- 
eration of  that  state,  has  worked  out  a 
plan  for  the  co-operative  marketing  of 
eggs  and  poultry.  This  plan  is  based 
on  investigations  made  of  actual  condi- 
tions in  Illinois  and  other  states  and 
principal  markets.  Instructions  are 
also  given  for  proper  packing  of  eggs 
for  shipment,  and  loading  and  feeding 
live  poultry  In  cars.  This  information 
can  be  obtained  from  the  Colorado  State 
Farm  Bureau  at  Fort  Collins,  or  the 
Illinois  Agriculture  association  at  Chi- 
cago. 


FOB  SALE — BUFF  ORPINGTON  DUCKS,  PRIZE 
winners,  eggs,  $1.50,  12.     Bred  to  lay  S.  C. 
W.  Leghorn  eggs,  $3.50,  100.     Crescent  Valley 
Farm,  Humboldt,  Kan. 


CIRCULAR  NOW  BEADY — GET  YOUB8  AT 
once;  mail  us  a  card  and  we  will  send  you  one. 

It  pay*  to  get  the  best.    Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

PcKoster'*  Hatchery.  Zeeland,  Mich.  

IF  IT  WEABS  FEATHEBS  WE  HAVE  IT  OB 
will  get  it  for  you.  Spangled  Ilarnburgs.  March 

hat/h  Barred  Bock  and  White  Wyandotte  pullets. 

Extra  choice  lot  cockerels  priced  right.  Champ- 

oey's  Poultry  YardH,  2057  8.  Broadway,  Denver. 


BABY    (  UK  IKS. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  EGOR,  $5  PEB  100.  MBS. 

O.  BL  __________  Cheyenne  Well*.  Colo. 

GOOD  QUALITY   RHODE     ISLAND     BED  AND 

White  Wyandotte  chicks,  $13  per  100.  Clar- 

yce  Warren.  Mankato,  Kan.  

CHICKS — FROM  BIOBONET)  ROSE  COMB  RED, 

Hogan  tested,  heavy  layers,  16c  prepaid.  Mrs. 
Un  Leitch.   Parkervllle.  Kan.  

PUREBRED  BABY  CHICKS,  9c  UP.  LEADING 
varieties,  prepaid.     Best  guaranteed.  Catalog 
free      ii-r.   Poultry  Co..  Clinton.  Mo  

QU\LITY  CHICKH— WIIJTE  AND  BROWN  LEG- 
horna,  til  per  100;  Beds,  lit;  Rocks  and 
Anconas,  $13;  White  Wyandotte*.  $14.  Fleda 

JenHns,  Jewell,  Kan. 


I'l'f.RIOB    QUALITY    BABY    CHICKS,   S.  O. 
White  Leghorns,  fl.  O.  Beds.     Writs  for  eir- 
•  r.     Belleview  Poultry  Ranch,  244  W.  Jj.  1 1. 
Hoc  W,  Littleton.  Colo  

fvWPWEY'H  QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS — ALL 
■  ding  varieties  at  popular  prices;  can  ship 
n«  daisy;  guarantee  live  delivery.  Champ- 
Poultry  Yards,  2007  S.  Broadway,  Denver. 


WABBEN'S  QUALITY  WHITE  ROCKS,  FISHEL 
strain,  direct,  winners  of  firsts  and  sweepstakes 
for  Ave  years  in  Jewell  county.  Breeding  stock 
carefully  selected,  "eggs"  and  "baby  chicks"  for 
sale.  Warren's  Eclipso  Poultry  Farm,  Mankato, 
Kans. 


BABY     CHICKS— EGOS     FBOM  "SUPREME" 
Barred  Rocks,  broken  all  contest  records;  prices 
lowest,  quality  considered;  free  information.  Nor- 
man  Poultry  Plant.  Chatsworth,  III.  


TURKEYS. 


BRONZE  TURKEYS,  NATIONAL  WESTERN  AND 
Heart  of  America  winners;  eggs,  50c,  76c,  $1 
and  $1.50  each.    Poults  $1   and  up.    Cora  lie 
France,  Berthoud,  Colo. 


DUCKS  AND  GEESE. 


MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DRAKES,  $2.    MRS.  FRANK 

Doty.  Humboldt.  Kan. 


EGOS,   12   FOR  $1.25. 

,  Colo. 


MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCK  EGOS,  $1.10  PEB  12. 
Walter  Matthew*,   Burdott,  Colo. 


POULTRY  REMEDIES. 


DORAN'8  GAPE  REMEDY.  25c,  GUARANTEED. 

Agents  wanted.  Doran  &  Hicks,  1274  Everett 
Ave.,  Louisville,  Ky.  


LIVE  STOCK 


CATTLE. 


REGISTERED  SHORTHORN   MILK    COWS  FOR 
sals.  Reasonable  prices.    The  Lowell  Purubrod 

Otttls  Co.,  Dnton  Stock  Yards,  Denver.  

HEREFORD*  lV>R  SALE— THaT  BIO  STROTS 
vigorous — rslsed  out  of  doors  and  Anxiety-bred 
kind.  A  well  marked  bunofa  of  theas  yearling  bulls 
are  ready  for  service  now.  Can  you  use  any  of 
them  7    J.  O.  D.  Ranch,  Aroya,  Colo. 
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White  Scours  in  Calves. 

How  should  calf  diarrhea  be  treated? 
lay  February  and  March  calvea  were  ;ill 
right,  but  since  the  last  of  March  nearly 
every  calf  born  has  died  from  scours. 
Most  of  them  died  before  the  third  d;iy 
after  birth.  They  usually  last  only  two 
days.  When  bom  they  seem  bright  and 
strong.  The  cows  are  in  good  condition 
and  give  plenty  of  milk.  Can  the  trouble 
come  from  the  feed  the  cows  are  get- 
ting? Earlier  In  the  season  the  cows 
were  fed  mesa  grown  hay  and  now  It  Is 
creek  bottom  hay.  Is  the  trouble  con- 
tagious? After  the  calf  is  a  week  old  it 
does  not  seem  to  develop  the  trouble. — 
C.  M.  F.,  Routt  county.  Colo. 

The  symptoms  very  strongly  indicate 
the  dreaded  white  scours.  This  is  very 
similar  to  the  joint  disease,  or  navel  ill 
in  colts.  It  is  caused  by  germs  which 
gain  entrance  into  the  body  of  the  new- 
ly-born animal  through  the  navel.  The 
germs  are  in  the  litter  of  the  stall  and 
other  places  about  the  barns,  as  well  as 
on  the  surface  of  the  body  of  the  cow. 

After  a  calf  is  once  infected,  little  or 
nothing  can  be  done  for  it.  The  only 
treatment  is  prevention.  When  white 
scours  are  in  the  herd,  each  cow,  as  soon 
as  she  is  expected  to  calve,  should  be 
taken  to  a  fresh  stable,  which  "has  been 
thoroughly  cleaned  out  and  disinfected. 
Generally  this  will  be  enoufth  to  pre- 
vent this  trouble  in  the  young  calves, 
but  to  be  on  the  safe  side  it  is  well  to 
wash  the  hindquarters  of  the  cow,  as 
soon  as  she  starts  to  calve,  with  some 
stock  dip  solution  or  a  solution  made  by 
mixing  one-half  ounce  of  pure  carbolic 
acid  crystals  with  one  quart  of  water. 
Fresh  litter,  which  has  been  disinfected 
with  either  of  %hese  solutions,  should  be 
provided  for  the  calf  to  drop  on. 

As  soon  as  the  calf  is  dropped,  the 
navel  string  should  be  tied  with  a  cord 
which  has  been  soaked  in  disinfectant. 
Then  wash  the  stump  of  the  cord  and 
the  skin  around  it  with  the  following 
mixture:  Iodine,  one-half  dram;  iodide 
of  potassium,  one-half  dram,  and  water, 
one  guart.  After  the  navel  has  dried 
off,  put  on  a  covering  made  by  mixing 
ninety-nine  parts  of  collodion  with  one 
part  of  iodine.  It  is  a  good  plan  to 
sponge  off  the  udder  of  the  cow  with 
carbolic  acid  or  dip  solution. 

If,  by  taking  these  precautions,  the 
calf  lives  without  scouring  for  a  week, 
no  further  danger  from  white  scours 
need  be  feared.  Sometimes  infection 
takes  place  before  birth.  Such  infec- 
tions seems  oftentimes  to  be  caused  by 
the  same  germ  that  causes  contagious 
abortion,  according  to  the  observations 
of  some  veterinarians. — G.  C.  W. 


HOLSTEIN  K. 


Gestation  Period  in  Cows. 
Four  of  my  cows  went  ten  days  over- 
time when  they  calved.  So  far  all  are 
bull  calves.  I  allow  275  days  as  the 
period.  One  cow  due  April  15  does  not 
show  signs  of  calving  yet — April  17. — 
F.  C.  E.,  Idaho. 

You  are  not  using  the  right  number 
of  days  for  your  gestation  period.  Ex- 
tended statistics  show  that  the  average 
duration  of  pregnancy  in  the  cow  is  two 
hundred  and  eighty-five  days.  Cases 
are  on  record  where  it  has  been  ex- 
tended to  the  three  hundred  and  thirty- 
fifth  day.  Statistical  studies  made  in 
England  found  a  preponderance  of 
males  in  the  births  extended  beyond  the 
two  hundred  and  ninetieth  and  three 
hundredth  days.  You  need  have  no 
cause  for  alarm  in  view  of  these  facts. 
— G.  C.  W. 


The  Breeders  Gazette 

-  12  MONTHS 

Western  Farm  Life 


18  MONTHS 


Both  for  Only 

$1.00 

Through  a  special  arrangement  we 
are  able  to  offer  The  Breeders  Gazette 
with  "Western  Farm  Life  at  greatly 
reduced  rate.   Order  this  club  now. 

This  offer  good  for  new  or  renewal 
subscriptions,  and  renewals  will  be 
extended  from  present  date  of  expira- 
tion. 

  COUPON   

Western  Farm  Life,  Denver,  Colo.: 

Gentlemen — Enclosed  herewith 
please  find  $1.00,  for  which  send  me 
Breeders  Gazette  for  12  months  and 
Western  Farm  Life  for  18  mouths. 


Name    „.. 

P.  O.  

It  F.  D   Box   STATE. 


Holstein  Bulls 

Wo  have  for  sale  a  few  extra  good 
bull  calves  and  the  prices  are  right 
for  these  high  quality  calves. 

THESE  BULLS  ABE  SONS  OR 
<;■:  ANDSONS     OF    THE  WON- 
DEBFUL    BULL,  JOHAN  DU- 
CHESS DE  KOL  LAD, 

who  has  a  world  record  daughter. 
Their  dams  are  extra  good  high  rec- 
ord cows. 

Mrs.  R.  G.  Douglas 

s a n horn  Meadows, 

1*.  O.  ItiiMb,  C'olorudo 


We  have  bred  hundreds  of  prize-winning  and 
high  producing  Holstein  cows,  including 


Tilly  Alcartra 

pan  supply 
g.  Write 

McKAY  BROS.,  Caddoa,  Colo. 


We  ran  supply  you  with  that  same  line  of 
breeding.  Write 


PRODUCTION 


We  offer  you  a  wonderful  amount 
of  these  Holstein  qualities — and  from 
ft  clean  herd.  Bull  calves'  from  fine 
record  dams.  Pahgre  Valley  Ranch, 
Loesch  Bros.,  Montrose,  Colo, 


BREEDING 


Buy  a  Calf  Out  of  This  Herd 

Twenty  cows  in  this  herd  on  an  official 
seven-day  test  averaged  446.13  lbs.  of  milk 
and  20.19  lbs.  of  butter. 

COLORADO  STATE  HOME, 

2305  S.  Wash.  St.  Denver,  Colo. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS. 


Shorthorns  That  Milk 

ARE  MONEY  MAKERS. 

A  herd  that  will  give 
you  a  good  monthly 
cash  income  is  what 
you  will  need  in  the 
future.     One    of  our 
young  bulls  from  a  Record 
of  Merit  cow  can  develop 
your  herd  into  a  dual-pur- 
pose paying  proposition. 

We  know  the  war  is  over 
and  have  bulls  for  Sale  at 
prices  that  you  farmers  and  ranchmen  can 
afford  to  buy".  Write  for  our  bargain  list  and 
easy  payment  plan. 

We  also  have  several  young  bulls  for  sale, 
priced  to  sell, 

THE  PINE  VALLEY 
DAIRY  &  FARMS  CO. 
Seeley  G.  Rose,  Mgr.   Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 


Bates  Shorthorns 

are  the  foundation  blood  of  true  Milking 
Shorthorns.  We  have  them.  A  few  bulls  for 
sale. 

THE  CARPENTER  CATTLE  CO. 

GREELEY,  COLORADO 


Buy  MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

from  the  oldest  established  herd  in  the  state. 

We  can  supply  your  needs  in  bulls  of  beef 
type  either  horned  or  polled  Shorthorns. 

Write  Superintendent  for  folder  on  breeding 
and  prices. 

State  Industrial  School, 

Golden,  Colo. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

All  Cows  in  Milk  Officially  Tested. 
Service  bulls  of  World's  Record  breeding. 
Both  males  and  females  for  sale.  Personal  in- 
spection invited.  Send  for  Illustrated  Booklet. 

THE  BONVUE  FARMS  CO., 

Stockyards,  Denver,  Colo. 


Have  You  Purebred 
Livestock  to  Sell? 

Western  Farm  Life  can  find 
the  buyers  for  you  and  at  the 
same  time  build  a  state-wide 
reputation  for  your  herd.  A 
good  many  successful  breeders 
have  put  their  selling:  problems 
up  to  our  Breeders'  Department 
and  are  glad  they  did  so.  It 
is  paying  them  in  dollars  and 
cents. 

Write  for  literature  giving 
full  information  regarding  the 
circulation  of  Western  Farm 
Life  in  each  county,  the  cost  of 
advertising,  the  cost  of  live- 
stock cuts  and  other  valuable 
information.  Address 

BREEDERS'  DEPARTMENT, 

Western  Farm  Life 

1518  Court  Place, 
Denver,  Colo. 


BLUE  RIBBON  HERD 

DUROCS 

Buy  them  young  and  grow  them  yourself. 
Wearied  pigs,  regular  price  $25  to  $50.  Our 
Specialty  tor  short  time  on  good  farmer** 
boars,  weaners,  $15  and  $20.  Show  pros- 
pects, weaners,  $50.  Are  breeding  now 
for  fall  farrow.  Can  m.-II  you  one  or  a  car- 
load. Our  Blue  Ribbon  h.-rd  waft  tbe  high 
winner  ut  Denver.    Write  today. 

The  Blue  Ribbon  Live  Stock  Co. 

C.  F.  Burke,  Mar.  PUEBLO,  COLO. 


HAMPSHIRE  HOC*. 


FOUR  YEARS  THE  BEST 


Meat  Type  Hampshire* 


The  International  Livettock  Show  la  the  test 
of  hog  producing  power.  Hampshires  have  won 
the  grand  championship  In  this  test  four  years 
in  succession — 1918,  1919,  1920,  1921 — in 
the  hands  of  average  farmers.  No  experts  needed 
to  make  Hampshires  win. 

Hampshires  are  the  greatest  of  all  forage 
hogs,  making  Uie  highest-priced  pork  out  of  the 
cheapest  feeds  on  the  farm.  Active,  vigorous  and 
healthy,  they  raise  exceptionally  large  litters. 
At  the  International  they  have  shown,  almost 
without  exception,  the  heaviest  spring  pigs  of 
any  breed,  carrying  always  the  heavy,  high  kill- 
ing, lean  meat  type.  For  free  Hampshire  in- 
formation and  for  names  of  breeders  in  your 
neighborhood,  address 

Amer.  Hampshire  Swine  Record  Ass'n,  E.  C.  Stone,  Secy.,  Dep.  7,  Peori*,  DL 


HAMPSHIRE  HOGS 

We  make  a  specialty  of  furnishing  foundation  herds.  We 
have  Show  and  Herd  Boar  prospects  for  sale,  that  mmtriiw 
the  blood  of  the  greatest  show  hogs  ever  produced.  LOOK- 
OUTS, WTCKWAHES  and  TIPTONS,  the  three  create"* 
strains  known  to  the  breed.  For  free  booklet,  prices  mi 
description  write  to 

N.  E.  Mosher  &  Son,  Hugo,  Colo. 


SHORTHORXS. 


Sam  Ball  Shorthorns 

Are  the  big  hardy  kind  that  make  good  under 
the  most  trying  range  conditions.  At  the  head 
of  the  herd  is 


From  ^iis  herd  came  the  sires  of  the  grand 
champion  carlot  steers  at  the  1920,  1921  Na- 
tional Western.  TWENTY  BULLS,  2,  3  AND 
4  YEARS  OLD,  THAT  WE  WILL  SACRIFICE 
IF  TAKEN  AT  ONCE. 

SAMUEL  BALL,      WRAY,  COLO. 


SUNNYSIDE  ROBERT 

SHORTHORNS 

We  have  for  sale  cows,  and  cows  with  calves 
by  side,  and  beifers.  Scotch  and  Scotch  tops. 
A  few  choice  bulls  left.  We  make  'em  make 
good.     Write  us. 

GLEASON  &  BLAZER,  Kiowa,  Colo 


SHORTHORN  BULL  FOR  SALE. 
ADVOCATES  URR,  roan,  calved  Sept.,  1919. 
Bred  by  H.  F.  Harmon.  Sire,  Imp.  Advocates 
Model  647C79.  Dam,  Maid  Marian  138615; 
sire,  Gladstone  239313.  Dam,  Merry  Maid 
2d  29524;  dam,  Nonpareil  Victor  2d  258255. 
Dam,  Merry  Maid  7 2d;  sire,  March  Knight 
188105.  Dam,  Imp.  Winsome  Maid;  sire, 
Marchison  192330. 

H.  F.  HARMON,  BOULDER,  COLO. 


SHADELAND  STOCK  FARM 

BREEDERS  OF 

SHORTHORN  CATTLE 

Herd  headed  by  Maxwalton  Rustler,  a  grand- 
son of  Avondale. 

Chester  White  hogs  of  best  breeding  stock 
for  sale.  Also  Ringlet  Barred  Rock  eggs  for 
hatching.  G.  W.  BALL  &  SONS,  Pierce,  Colo. 


C.  A.  C.  QUALITY  STOCK. 

In  picking  your  Shorthorn  breeding  stock, 
remember 

SVOW  KING 
breeding  has  proved  itself  in  the  show  ring. 
Lord  Douglas  calves  out  of  Snow  King  heifers 
are  even  better.    We  will  have  some  bulls  of 
this  breeding  for  sale  this  summer. 
COLORADO  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE, 
Fort  Collins,  Colorado. 


HEREFORDS. 


THE  MARKET  LOOKS  PROMISING. 
RESTOCK  NOW  WITH 

HEREFORDS 

Some  choice  heifer  calves  and  a  few  bulls 
of  Beau  Santos  and  Bright  Stamvay  breeding 
are  for  sale. 

J.  D.  Craighead,  La  Junta.  Colo. 


D.  S.  Polled  Hereford* 

Cows  from  Polled  Plato,  herd  headed  by 
POLLED  SUCCESS  A  3rd.  Young  bulls  and 
beifers  for  sale. 

Smith  Livestock  Co. 

CHIVINGTON,  COLO 


PUREBRED 

Hamp- 
shires 

by  Grand  Cham- 
pion sires  and 
dams.  Breediru? 

stork  for\rale.  DeKalb's  King  160th. 

C.  S.  BRATT  &  SON,  ARAPAHOE,  NEB. 


Weanling  Hampshire  Pigs 

Delivery  beginning  May  20.  Booking  orders 
for  pigs  from  our  prize-winning  blood  baet. 
Either  sex,  registered,  cholera-immuned,  and 
ready  to  go,  $35  to  $26.  Special  discount  to 
pig-club  members. 

LILAC  LAWN  RANCH. 

G.  H.  Frink,  Prop.  FT.  LUPTON,  COLO. 


POLAND  CHINAS. 


Mather's  Big-Type  Poland* 

sold  to  breeders  in  four  states,  this  year  : 
giving  satisfaction. 
BUY  WEANLING  PIGS 

at  prices  that  will  surprise  you. 

C.  J.  Mather,  Longmont,  Colo. 


CHOICE  BIG-TYPE 

Poland  China  Pigs 

Either  sex.  sired  by  F.  B's  Long  Bob. 
...WHITE  LEG  HOE  X  EGOS,  $2.00  per 

setting,  $7.00  per  100. 

F.  B.  MORGER,  FOWLER,  COLO. 


SPRING  BOARS 

Just  a  few  real  herd  headers  left  ready  to 
go  at  pre-war  prices.  Used  with  grade  sows 
even,  they  will  more  than  pay  for  themselves 
on  the  first  crop  of  pigs.   Write  today. 

C.  C  Boyd,  Yuma,  Colo. 

Livestock  Auctioneer  and  Duroc  Breeder. 


DLROCS. 


¥YTTO/\.0_J  Gilts  bred  to  my  champion 
IJIlKIII^  boars  and  June  pigs  from 
WA%VTXsWr   mv  veSLrlirjg  -Gold- 

en Chief"  and  a  daughter  of  the  World's  Grand 
Champion,  Great  Orion  Sensation,  can  be  eeea 
at  the  Stock  Show. 

J.  W.  Brauer, 

Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 


22  Lorraine  St.. 


GREAT  BARGAINS.  960  HEAD  HEREFORDS, 
SHORTHORNS,   ABERDEEN  ANGUS 

1,  2.  3,  4  and  5  years  old.  Cows,  beifers  and 
bulls.  Prices  $75  to  SlfO  and  up.  SCO 
Perch* ron  and  Belgian  horses,  stallions,  mares 
and  colts,  1  to  6  years  old.  Prices  $155  and 
up  per  head.  One  head  or  a  carlot.  Breeding 
guarantees  with  each.  Registered  pedigrees  by 
mail.  Stock  on  twenty  farms  in  Iowa  ana 
Illinois.  Write  for  circula.  and  particulars. 
Address  ILLINOIS  HORSE  &  CATTLE  CO., 
Good  Block,  Dec  Moines,  Iowa. 


nshBfteSSSSES 

Be«t  Fish  B»it  erer.di«e<T»*T«3[  Keep?  ?<>•  < 
pulhnp  tbem  oat.   f  1.  Bo*  FrO*  to  u.trw-  < 
our  new  fish  and  animal  trap*.   wTntr  ue  to-*» 
J.  F.  GREGORY,  DepC«S, 
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Market  Outlook  for  Farm  and 
Ranch  Products. 

(Continued  from  Page  5). 
the  time  new  wheat  begins  to  appear 
on  the  market. 

Besides  these  sales,  large  quantities 
of  old  crop  Durum  have  been  sold  to 
Italy  and  hard  winter  stored  at  Mont- 
real has  been  disposed  of.  Greece  re- 
cently placed  her  periodical  order  for 
about  1,500,000  bushels  of  Manitobas 
and  other  European  countries  have  been 
buying  from  the  same  source. 

The  domestic  demand  for  wheat  re- 
mains a  disappointment.  Flour  trade  is 
said  to  be  about  as  dull  as  it  can  be, 
with  buyers  waiting  until  the  future  of 
the  wheat  market  is  better  known. 
Eventually,  broader  scale  purchases  will 
be  necessary  and  it  is  only  a  question 
of  time  until  mills  will  be  more  eager 
for  wheat.  Receipts  have  increased  re- 
cently, but  the  milling  demand,  dull  as 
it  is,  has  absorbed  all  the  choice  wheat 
offered  at  large  premiums. 

When  Will  Wheat  Scarcity  Arrive? 

No  actual  scarcity  of  wheat  has  yet 
been  detected,  although  the  situation 
holds  the  possibility  that  the  owners  of 
the  last  100,000,000  bushels  or  so  needed 
for  the  world's  trade  will  tighten  their 
grip  and  not  relinquish  it  except  at  a 
substantial  advance.  The  world's  carry- 
over at  the  end  of  the  crop  year  will  be 
the  smallest  in  three  or  four  years.  The 
European  new  crop  outlook  is  decidedly 
spotted,  with  conditions  in  France  espe- 
cially unfavorable.  The  drouth  which 
checked  planting  in  Australia  has  been 
only  temporarily  relieved. 

Crop  reports  from  Kansas,  Oklahoma 
and  Texas  are  better,  as  rains  have  been 
heavy  and  enough  moisture  has  fallen 
in  the  Southwest  to  carry  the  plant  well 
toward  maturity.  Conditions  have  fa- 
vored the  wheat  which  started  late,  but 
the  outcome  will  be  in  doubt  until  harv- 
est. Private  observations  point  to  a 
small  decrease  in  spring  wheat  acreage 

Corn  Market  Creeping  Upward. 

A  creeping  bull  movement  is  on  in 
the  corn  market,  with  cash  prices  gain- 
ing rather  steadily  on  the  distant  deliv- 
eries. Exporters  are  selling  rather  large 
amotfhts,  especially  to  Germany,  and 
domestic  consumption  appears  to  be 
heavy,  although  industries  have  not  ex- 
panded operations  a  great  deal.  Re- 
ceipts have  enlarged  moderately  in  the 
last  ten  days,  but  a  heavy  run  is  not 
expected  until  after  planting  is  com- 
pleted. The  visible  supply  has  decreased 
about  30  per  cent  from  the  high  point  of 
the  season. 

In  spite  of  the  move  to  reduce  corn 
acreage,  preliminary  estimates  indicate 
a  slight  increase  in  the  states  of  large 
production  partly  as  a  result  of  a  late 
oats  seeding  season. 

Oats  Disappearing  More  Rapidly. 

The  visible  supply  of  oats  has  de- 
creased about  20  per  cent  from  the  high 
point  of  the  season,  but  it  is  still  15  per 
cent  larger  than  was  ever  known  until 
the  present  year. 

Cash  Grain  Markets. 

The  range  of  cash  grain  prices  fol- 
lows: 

Omaha— Wheat:  No.  2  hard,  $1.29@ 
1.39;  No.  3,  $1.27@1.34.  Corn— No.  2 
2  yellow,  5 3 (a) 55 Vic;  No.  53Vi@54%c; 
2  yellow,  53@55V4c;  No.  3,  53V2@53%c; 
No.  2  white,  53@54%c;  No.  3,  52Y2@ 
54c.  Oats— No.  2  white,  36V4@37c; 
No.  3,  35%@36c. 

Kansas  City— Wheat:   No.  2  .hard, 


„„@57'„. 

Oats— No.  2  white,  38@38y2c;  No.  3, 
37@38c.    Barley,  51V2@56c. 

Hay  Markets  Beginning  to  Weaken. 

Hay  markets  are  beginning  to  weak- 
en in  spite  of  light  receipts.  Demand 
has  been  limited  right  along  and  pas- 
tures are  cutting  more  of  a  figure  in  the 
market.  New  crop  alfalfa  is  offered  for 
shipment  from  the  southwest  in  another 
week  or  two  at  prices  considerably  low- 
er than  the  spot  market. 

Egg  Receipts  Extremely  Heavy. 

Receipts  of  eggs  for  three  weeks  have 
been  extremely  heavy,  with  the  total  at 
the  four  leading  markets  setting  new 
records.  Storage  holdings  at  these 
points  have  accumulated  rapidly  in  spite 
of  a  broad  demand  und  art:  now  ahead 
tt  the  extremely  large  holdings  on  this 
date  a  year  ago,  when  there  was  a  rec- 
ord accumulation  in  the  country  an  a 
■  hole.  Prices  have  held  well  since  the 
■'i ring  season  started  in  earnest  and 
they  are  not  expected  to  sag  much  un- 
Ichs  heavy  receipts  are  maintained  long 

mgh  to  pile  up  larger  storage  stocks 
n  operators  think  necessary  for  the 

(iter  market 


Latest  Quotations:  Kansas  City: 
Eggs,  firsts,  21  %c;  seconds,  18c.  Live 
poultry — Broilers,  45c;  heavy  hens,  22c; 
roosters,  13c;  ducks,  25c;  geese,  16c. 

Denver— Eggs,  26@27c.  Live  poultry 
—Hens,  19@20c;  springs,  28@30c; 
broilers,  30@35c;  roosters,  7@8c; 
ducks,  20@25c;  turkeys,  27c. 

Butter  Market  Slumps. 

The  butter  market  declined  sharply 
in  the  last  few  days.  Tension  in  spec- 
ulative activities  at  Chicago  was  a  fac- 
tor in  sustaining  the  market  at  that 
point  during  the  last  days  of  April. 
Passing  of  this  situation  allowed  the 
market  to  sag.  Combined  receipts  at 
the  leading  cities  for  the  last  two 
months  have  run  heavier  than  in  the 
corresponding  period  of  any  recent  year 
but  demand  is  exceptionally  broad,  so 
that  all  fresh  receipts  have  been  ab- 
sorbed, and  cold-storage  holdings  have 
been  steadily  decreasing. 

On  the  Chicago  futures  market  butter 
standards  for  May  delivery  are  quoted 


about  5  cents  below  the  spot  market. 
Prices  for  92-score  fresh  butter  on  May 

3  were: 

Chicago,  35c;  New  York,  37c;  Bos- 
ton, 37Vac;  Philadelphia,  37c, 

Potato  Prices  Recovering. 

Potato  prices  have  been  recovering  in 
the  last  few  days,  due  largely  to  the 
fact  that  the  remaining  supply  is  in 
stronger  hands.  The  movement  of  old 
stock  is  falling  off,  but  new  stock  is  in- 
creasing and  now  amounts  to  about  120 
cars  daily.  Total  shipments  are  un- 
usually heavy  for  this  time  of  the  year, 
although  they  have  decreased  in  the 
last  few  weeks.  Northern  sacked  round 
whites  are  now  quoted  at  $1.35  to  $1.50 
f.  o.  b.  Northern  shipping  points,  $1.85 
to  $2  in  the  Chicago  carlot  market,  and 
$1.80  to  $2.10  in  middle  western  cities. 


A  practical  ration  for  a  sow  suckling 
pigs  is  one  part  corn,  kafir,  milo,  feter- 
ita,  or  barley,  and  three  parts  skim 
milk,  by  weight. 


DOW  DEN 

THE  PERFECT  POTATO  DIGGER 


You  harvest  your  ENTIRE  CROP 
when  you  use  the  Dowden  Digger. 
Does  the  work  in  half  time  and  with 
half  the  help.  Cuts  labor  costs  in  two* 

Increases  Your  Profits 

The  Dowden  Digger  works  in  all  soils,  at  all 
depths,  on  hillside  and  level.  Noted  for  30 
years  for  its  light  draft  and  clean  work.  Sim- 
ple, strong,  durable.  Low  upkeep  cost.  Abso- 
lutely guaranteed. 

DOWDEN  MFG.  CO. 

;  j()S  Elm  Street  Prairie  City,  Iowa 

Send  for  circular.  In- 
vestigate t  b  e  Dowden 
Digger  today. 


CONFIDENCE! 


Tools  Earn  It 


When  you  see  the  Keen  Kutter 
trade  mark  on  any  tool,  you  can  buy 
with  absolute  confidence  in  getting  your 
money's  worth.  It  is  the  sure  sign 
of  ability  to  stand  hard  and  trying  usage. 

Any  Man  Can  Tell 

Experts  see  at  a  glance  the  high  quality 
of  Keen  Kutter  Tools.  Anyone  can 
realize  how  sturdy  and  strong  we  make 
them.  Heft  a  Keen  Ku  tter  Hammer, 
and  you  know  true  balance  goes  with 
its  rugged  toughness.  Grip  the  Saw, 
and  you  sense  springiness  and  fast-cut- 
ting power.  Wrench  or  Chisel,  File  or 
Plane,  alike  impress  with  workmanlike 
quality  and  lasting  endurance. 

Make  Good  On  The  Job 

Keen  Kutter  Tools  make  good  day 
by  day  for  men  who  earn  their  living 
using  tools.  They  prove  their  practical 
value  just  as  fully  to  men  who  may  use 
tools  only  seldom,  but  who  need  real 
service  then!  Sold  by  leading  Retailers 
everywhere. 


The  recollection  of  Q  U A LITY remains 
long  after  the  PRICE  is  forgotten" 

Trad.  Mark  Keg.U.S.Pot.Off.      £.   C.  Simmons 

Simmons  Hardware  Co. 


Our  prices  on  Keen  Kutter  Tools  have 
been  reduced.  Ask  your  Hardware  Store 
about  today's  values. 
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McCormick  and  Deering 
Push  Binders  and  Headers 


The  push  binder  (McCormick  or  Deering)  is  a 
combination  machine  which  can  be  equipped  with 
either  a  header  elevator  or  binding  attachment. 

The  combined  machine  is  ideal  for  large  grain  growing 
districts,  for  which  it  was  designed,  because  it  can  be 
adapted  to  the  conditions  found  in  different  years.  One 
year  the  grain  may  be  in  such  condition  that  binding  would 
be  the  most  satisfactory  way  to  harvest  it;  the  next  year 
it  may  be  better  to  head  it.  The  combined  machine  is 
adapted  to  either  condition  simply  by  changing  the  one 
attachment  for  the  other.  Either  binder  or  header  attach- 
ment, or  both,  can  be  furnished. 

McCormick  and  Deering  push  binders  and  headers  are 
very  efficient.  They  are  made  in  10-,  12-  and  14-foot  cuts 
and  the  generous  use  of  roller  bearings  makes  them  sur- 
prisingly light  of  draft.  Both  machines  can  be  operated 
with  horse  or  tractor  power.  (Tractor  hitch  furnished  on 
special  order).  Only  one  man  is  required  on  each  machine. 

If  you  have  large  acreage  of  grain  to  cut  you  will  do 
well  to  consult  the  McCormick-Deering  dealer  about  a  Mc- 
Cormick or  Deering  push  binder  or  header.  Complete  infor- 
mation on  request. 

International  Harvester  Company 

or  America 


Chicago 


USA 


Jr2  Br.-nwta  Honsi-s  and  l.T.OOO  Dealers  in  the  United  States 


WESTERN  CANADj 

?f  £  Wheat  Growing,  Cattle  Raising 

^  and  &  Happy  Home  of  Your  Own  ^ 

Prosperous  Farms  and  Happy  Homes  await  those  who  are 
desirous  of  enlarging  their  present  resources  and  securing  for 
themselves  homes  in  a  country  that,  while  yet  in  its  infancy,  has 
made  itself  famous  by  the  quality  of  the  grain  it  produces  and  by  the 
excellence  of  its  live  stock. 

There  are  Millions  of  Acres 

of  the  highest  class  of  soil  available  for  the  man  whose  object  in  life  is  to  become  his 
own  landlord,  and  who  wishes  to  share  in  the  opportunity  which  has  given  wealth  to 
the  thousands  of  Americans  who,  having  startrd  on  Western  Canada  farms  with  but 
small  means,  are  now  writing  borne  to  their  friends,  telling  of  what  they  have  done. 
Lands  are  cheap  and  homesteads  farther  from  lines  of  railway  are  free  to  settlers. 
Upon  these  lana-  can  be  grown  the  best  of  wheat,  oats,  barley,  flax,  grass,  hay,  fodder 

corn  and  sunflowers. 


Cattle  winter  in  most  places  without 

shelter;  dairying  is  highly  successful. 
Taxes  only  upon  land  (not  on  im- 
provements). Perfect  climate,  attrac- 
tive tocial  conditions,  good  neighbors, 
churches,  schools,  telephones,  excel- 
lent markets  and  shipping  facilities. 

For  illuatratad  lit.  retur.,  mtpit,  descrip- 
tion of  farm  opportuniftee  in  Manitoba, 
Baekatrtewan,  Alberta  and  British  Colum- 
bia, reduced  railway  rate*,  etc.,  writs  to 

K.  HADDELAND, 

Park  Hotel,     104  Central  Ave. 
Great  Falls,  Mont. 

Authorized  Agent,  Dept.  at 
Immliratian  and  Colonisation, 
Dominion  of  Canada. 


THE  AUTO-OILED  AERMOTOR 

A  Real  Self -Oiling  Windmill  .ysCtfaflr* 

Oil  an  Aermotor  once  a  year  and  it  is  always  ■•*■•  ■**r~>'"r 
oiled.  Every  moving  part  is  completely  and  fully 
oiled.  A  constant  stream  of  oil  flows  on  every 
bearing.  The  shafts  run  in  oil.  The  double  gears  run  in 
oil  in  a  tightly  enclosed  gear  case.  Friction  and  wear 
are  i  r.M-tically  eliminated. 

Any  windmill  which  does  not  have  the  gears  running  in  oil  is  only 
..l    A     r<irrn  windmill,  like  a  modi  n.  automobile,  must  he** 
l  rs  enclosed  and  run  in  oiL  Dry  gears,  e*  \j<*<tt\  to  dust,  we -ir  rapidly. 
Dry  bsaraaas  a*vd  dry  gears  cause  fr»ctu<n  and  Ion-,  of  power.  The  Aermotor 
li%  ia  the  lightest  breese  because  it  is  correctly  designed  and  well 
To  get  everUiting  windmill  sat iif  actum,  huv  the  Arrmotor. 

t;   AERMOTOR  CO. 


TaaaaTaaea 
(..-rift 


anaaa  City  Minneapolis  Oakland 


Time  to  Spray  Apples. 

There  is  probably  no  other  phase  of 
orchard  work  that  pays  so  well  for  the 
time  employed  as  that  of  controlling  in- 
sect pests.  The  codling  moth  probably 
takes  50  per  cent  of  the  apple  crop  of 
Larimer  county  each  year.  This  loss 
could  be  largely,  if  not  almost  entirely, 
eliminated  if  proper  attention  were 
given  to  this  phase  of  the  work. 

Usually  three  applications  of  arse- 
nate of  lead  used  at  the  rate  of  one 
pound  of  the  powder  to  50  gallons  of 
water  will  give  very  satisfactory  re- 
sults. The  first  of  these  applications 
should  be  made  just  after  the  blossoms 
fall.  It  may  be  begun  when  90  to  95 
per  cent  of  the  blossoms  are  off  and 
should  be  completed  within  a  period  of 
five  to  eight  days.  The  object  in  this 
application  is  to  get  poison  into  the 
blossom  end  of  the  apple  to  destroy  any 
small  worms  that  attempt  to  enter  at 
this  point.  It  has  been  found  that  fully 
00  per  cent  of  the  worms  enter  through 
the  blossom  end.  So  if  this  application 
is  thoroughly  made,  60  per  cent  of  the 
worms  can  be  killed  with  the  one  appli- 
cation. 

The  second  application  should  follow 
within  three  weeks  from  the  time  the 
blossoms  are  95  per  cent  off"  the  tree. 
At  this  time  the  first  generation  worms 
are  numerous.  The  object  should  be  to 
thoroughly  coat  the  sides  of  the  small 
apples  with  the  poison. 

There  are  two  generations  of  the  cod- 
ling moth  in  this  section.  The  second 
generation  of  small  worms  are  entering 
the  fruit  usually  about  the  first  week 
in  August.  A  third  application,  if  made 
at  this  time,  ^vill  protect  the  fruit 
against  this  second  brood.  While  some 
growers  do  not  make  this  application, 
it  is  usually  advisable  to  do  so. 

All  of  these  applications  should  be 
made  with  the  greatest  of  care.  Prob- 
ably more  people  fail  to  get  the  results 
they'  desire  on  account  of  lack  of  thor- 
oughness than  from  any  other  cause. 
The  trees  should  be  sprayed  from  dif- 
ferent angles  and  the  operators  should 
occasionally  stop  their  work  and  go 
back  to  see  that  they  are  getting  poison 
into  100  per  cent  of  the  blossoms,  or  to 
see  that  they-  are  covering  100  per  cent 
of  the  surface  of  the  f i-uit.  The  average 
sized  tree  in  an  orchard  that  is  in  full 
bearing  cannot  be  thoroughly  sprayed 
with  less  than  from  six  to  ten  gallons 
•of  liquid. 

Anyone  having  fruit  trees  and  failing 
to  give  the  spraying  proper  attention  is 
not  only  showing  poor  business  judg- 
ment, but  is  doing  his  neighbor  an  in- 
justice, and  incidentally,  such  a  practice 
is  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  state. — 
George  M.  List,  Colorado  Agricultural 
College. 


Wheat  Condition  Improves. 

Colorado  winter  wheat  improved  three 
points  during  the  month  of  April,  and 
promises  a  possible  crop  of  17,830,000 
bushels  this  year,  according  to  the  May 
1  State-Federal  Co-operative  Crop  Re- 
port. This  forecast  is  based  upon  the 
May  1  condition  of  80  per  cent,  which 
is  equivalent  to  about  15  bushels  per 
acre  upon  1,173,000  acres,  the  estimated 
area  left  for  harvest.  Mostly  due  to  a 
long  dry  period,  in  some  sections  dating 
from  last  July  and  August,  winter 
wheat  suffered  the  unusually  heavy 
abandonment  of  20  per  cent  of  the  acre- 
age sown  last  autumn.  The  average 
abandonment  for  the  past  five  years  has 
been  9.6  per  cent.  The  crop  harvested 
last  year  amounted  to  16,152,000  bush- 
els, an  average  yield  of  12  bushels  per 
acre  on  1,346,000  acres.  Unless  condi- 
tions are  exceptionally  favorable  from 
now  on,  the  final  average  is  not  likely  to 
he  over  12  bushels  per  acre  this  year. 
The  non-irrigated  farming  sections  of 
the  northeastern  and  southeastern  coun- 
ties of  the  state  suffered  most  heavily 
from  drouth,  wind  and  other  winter 
damage.  The  average  per  cent  of  aban- 
donment for  the  northeastern  counties, 
where  the  heaviest  acreage  is  located,  is 
about  25  per  cent.  Heavy  precipitation 
occurred  in  these  counties  and  practic- 
ally all  over  the  eastern  slope  during 
the  period  from  April  15  to  May  1, 
bringing  the  moisture  conditions  of  the 
state  nearly  up  to  normal  and,  though 
late,  greatly  improved  all  wheat  left  for 
harvest. 

The  forecast  for  the  rye  crop  of  the 
state  is  995,000  bushels,  based  on  a  con- 
dition of  Hf>  per  cent,  which  means  an 
average  yield  of  about  11  bushels  per 
acre  on  90,000  acres,  which  is  98  per 
cent  of  the  rye  acreage  harvested  for 
grain  last  year.  The  condition  of  the 
rye  a  year  ago  was  95  per  cent  of  nor- 
mal, -the  season  was  unfavorable  and 
the  yield  was  only  11.5  bushels  per 
acre,  totaling  1,058,000  bushels. 

The  soil  condition  for  Colorado  on 


May  1,  as  indicated  by  the  average  of 
reports,  improved  11  points  over  April 
1,  and  was  95  per  cent  of  normal  as 
compared  with  102  per  cent  May  1  last 
year  and  110  per  cent,  the  condition  oh 
May  1,  1920.  Moisture  conditions  in 
the  western  pail  of  the  state  have  been 
favorable  throughout  the  past  fall  ?nd 
winter,  while  the  eastern  plains  section 
has  generally  been  very  deficient.  The 
present  good  condition  is  due  to  heavy 
precipitation  since  about  April  15,  and 
especially  during  the  last  week  of  the 
month. 


Removing  Carbon  From  Engine. 

Quite  frequently,  especially  during 
busy  seasons,  the  car,  truck  or  gas  en- 
gine is  used  for  a  long  time  without  tak- 
ing the  time  to  remove  the  carbon  from 
the  cylinders,  the  result  being  a  loss  of 
power  and  inefficiency  on  the  part  of 
the  motor,  together  with  increased  gas- 
oline consumption. 

By  using  the  following  method  the 
cylinders  can  be  quickly  cleaned  of  car- 
bon almost  as  satisfactorily  as  if  they 
had  been  taken  apart  and  scraped. 

Remove  the  spark  plugs,  and  into 
each  cylinder  put  about  half  a  tea  cup 
full  of  kerosene.  Then  turn  the  engine 
over  slowly  for  two  or  three  minutees. 
Allow  the  engine  to  stand  for  two  or 
three  hours,  then  dip  each  spark  plug 
in  gasoline,  which  will  make  the  engine 
start  easily,  and  put  them  back  in  the 
engine.  If  there  are  priming  cups  on 
your  engine,  put  a  little  gasoline  into 
eaeh,  or  if  there  are  no  priming  cups, 
choke  the  engine  through  the  carbu- 
retor. 

Start  the  engine  and  allow  it  t©  run 
for  several  minutes  when  you  will  find 
that  practically  all  the  residue  carbon 
has  been  loosened  and  blown  out  with 
the  exhaust. 

There  will  be  a  dense  black  smoke 
coming  out  with  the  exhaust  for  some 
time  after  starting  the  engine,  which  is 
only  the  loosened  carbon  and  will  cause 
no  harm. 

Always  leave  the  spark  plugs  out 
while  the  kerosene  is  standing  in  the 
cylinders,  as  they  sometimes  become 
shorted  if  allowed  to  remain  in  contact 
with  the  kerosene. — Emil  C.  Wahlstrora. 


Broken  Gears  in  Car. 

When  a  driving  pinion  is  injured,  a 
hard  knocking  will  be  heard  in  the  rear 
axle  and  usually  there  will  also  be  un- 
pleasant jerking.  This  is  an  indication 
that  teeth  or  parts  of  teeth  have  been 
broken  off  and  are  being  caught  be- 
tween the  gears,  where  they  are  Caus- 
ing more  damage.  The  thing  to  do  is  to 
bring  the  car  to  a  standstill  at  once  and 
investigate.  Most  rear  axles  are  ac- 
cessible through  the  differential  hous- 
ing, and  it  is  easy  to  remove  some  of  the 
grease  and  discover  the  extent  of  the 
damage.  Quite  often  by  removing  the 
broken  parts  of  the  teeth  from  the 
gears  it  is  possible  to  drive  considerable 
distances  without  further  damage  un- 
less whole  teeth  are  out.  Driving  the 
car  after  the  noise  is  heard  may  result 
in  a  ruin  of  a  master  gear,  whereas  the 
loss  of  a  pinion  only  would  be  the  ex- 
tent of  the  damage  if  the  car  is  prompt- 
ly stopped.  * 


Farm  Machines  Manufactured. 

Farm  machines  to  the  value  of  $536,- 
945.000  were  manufactured  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  during  the  year  1920,  and  all 
but  $6,626,000  worth  were  sold  at  home, 
according  to  Department  Circular  212, 
"The  Manufacture  and  Sale  of  Farm 
Equipment  in  1920,"  just  issued  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. Of  the  many  types  of  machines, 
only  the  self-rake  reaper  was  in  greater 
demand  abroad  than  in  this  country. 

Plows  and  listers  were  manufactured 
in  the  largest  numbers,  the  total  for  the 
year  being  1,361,578.  More  than  580,000 
cultivating  machines  were  made,  472,000 
planting  machines,  411,000  haying  ma- 
chines, and  more  than  200,000  gas  trac- 
tors. Fewer  than  30,000  gas  tractors, 
according  to  Department  figures,  were 
made  in  1916;  and  estimates  from  other 
sources  show  that  in  1910,  just  a  decade 
before  this  investigation  was  made,  only 
4,000  were  manufactured.  Although  a 
few  firms  refused  to  give  data  on  their 
hiisine;  ,  .  nough  complied  to  make  the 
figures  dependable. 

The  circular  may  be  obtained  free  of 
charge  by  addressing  the  Department  at 
Washington,  D.  C. 


When  the  blossom  petals  arc  from 
one- ha  If  to  two-thirds  fallen,  apple 
trees  should  he  sprayed  with  lime-sul- 
phur and  arsenate  of  lead  solution  for 
codling  moth,  nirculio,  canker  worm, 
apple  scab,  and  cedar  rust 
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Colorado  Farmers  Are  Marketing  Their  Own  Cabbage 

CO-OPERATIVE  SELLING  OF  CROP  PROVING  SALVATION  OF  GROWERS 


FROM  the  small  beginning  made  the  summer  and 
fall  of  1920  the  Colorado  Cabbage  Exchange 
has  grown  to  an  organization  of  800  growers, 
banded  together  to  market  their  cabbage  and  other 
vegetables  as  the  product  of  a  single  factory.  Last 
year  it  handled  more  than  half  the  total  Colorado 
cabbage  crop  and  this  state  is  the  third  largest  pro- 
ducing state. 

It  was  organized  to  meet  a  dire  emergency,  as  is 
true  of  many  of  our  most  successful  co-operative 
marketing  movements.  Although  regrettable,  it  is 
nevertheless  true  that  co-operation,  which  means 
most  of  all  unselfishness — working,  for  your  fellow 
man  as  well  as  yourself — usually  comes  as  a  the  re- 
sult of  just  such  conditions  as  gave  that  group  of 
Colorado  cabbage  growers  the  grit  and  determination 
to  fight  their  organization  through  those  trying 
weeks  of  1920.  Defeated  though  they  finally  were 
after  maintaining  for  forty-six  days  the  exchange 
price  of  60  cents  a  hundred  for  their  product,  they 
had  done  enough  business  despite  the  organized  and 
uncompromising  fight  of  the  shippers  to  make  their 
efforts  futile,  to  prove  that  farmers  can  successfully 
market  their  own  products.  The  men  who  went 
through  this  fight  also  were  convinced  that  only  by 
a  carefully  worked  out  plan  of  co-operative  market- 
ing could  they  expect  to  get  a  square  deal. 

Exchange  Organized  to  Meet  Emergency. 

The  1920  cabbage  buying  season  opened  with  a 
fight  between  organized  and  Independent  shippers, 
and  while  these  groups  were  fighting  without  regard 
to  the  effect  upon  the  growers,  who  were  the  most 
interested  parties,  the  price  of  cabbage  went  to  30 
cents  a  hundred,  less  than  cost  of  production,  as  a 
result  of  the  price  slashing  between  these  groups  of 
rival  shippers.  In  calling  the  meeting  at  which  the 
cabbage  exchange  plan  was  proposed,  organized  ship- 
pers expected  to  gain  the  support  of  growers  in  their 
fight.  The  exchange  plan,  briefly  stated,  provided 
for  farmers  having  some  part  in  determining  the 
price  of  their  cabbage.  It  was  virtually  collective 
bargaining  with  a  contract  for  accredited  shippers  to 
sign  with  the  organized  growers. 

Although  trapped  into  entering  the  agreement, 
it  was  not  done  in  good  faith  for  the  organized  ship- 
pers saw  looming  ahead  a  co-operative  movement 
which  might  easily  lead  to  a  definitely  functioning 
marketing  association.  In  a  short  time  more  than 
700  growers  had  become  .members  of  the  farmers' 
organization.  A  growers'  committee  was  appointed 
to  deal  with  shippers.  Failing  in  their  efforts  to  use 
the  growers'  organization  to  put  the  independent 
shippers  out  of  business,  the  organized  shippers  de- 
/  clared  open  war  on  the  exchange.  They  finally  won 
by  breaking  the  exchange  price,  but  as  later  devel- 
opments showed,  it  was  an  empty  victory,  for  the 
growers  were  just  learning  how  to  fight. 

Price-Cutting  Did  Not  Stimulate  Market. 

Growers  of  cabbage  who  were  forced  into  this 
fight  in  order  to  save  their  business,  found  that  for 
years  cabbage,  like  many  other  farm  products,  was 
marketed  through  a  strange  system,  when  consid- 
ered as  other  businesses  are  conducted.  Their  busi 
ness  might  be  likened  to  a  huge  factory  made 
tip  of  a  large  number  of  independent  units,  put- 
ting out  a  superior  product.  When 
the  time  came  to  sell  the  product  the 
many  individual  owners  or  manufactur- 
ers called  together  a  group  of  agents 
and  asked  them  to  find  buyers.  These 
agents,  among  whom  there  existed  the 
keenest  competition,  had  no  interest  in 
the  factory.  Their  profits  came  from 
commissions  and  the  more  they  sold  the 
more  they  made.  Price  cutting  was  the 
prevailing  method  of  getting  the  busi- 
ness. The  shippers  were  making  the 
price  and  sending  out  quotations.  Then 
they  bought  the  farmer's  cabbage  to  fill 
the  orders  they  had  taken. 

Excessive  competition  among  ship- 
pers was  most  disastrous  to  producers 
and  a  queer  feature  of  the  business  was 
that  price  cutting  did  not  stimulate  the 
market.  A  buyer  in  a  distant  market, 
Kansas  City  or  other  large  eastern,  or 
southern  center,  was  afraid  to  order  on 
a  falling  market.  The  housewife  who 
went  to  market  to  buy  cabbage  failed 


By  George  C.  Wheeler. 

to  find  it  and  bought  something  else.  Gradually,  de- 
spite the  large  potential  demand  for  the  product, 
cabbage  would  be  crossed  off  the  list  of  the  jobber 
and  wholesaler  because  of  the  uncertainty  of  what 
might  happen  before  his  orders  could  reach  him. 
And  meanwhile  the  grower  saw  his  crop  spoiling  in 
the  field  because  the  system  of  marketing  made  for 
such  unstability  that  the  crop  could  not  be  moved  at 
any  price. 

Farmers  Must  Sell  Own  Product. 

The  farmers'  only  remedy  against  the  evils  of  this 
system  of  "marketing  his  products  is  to  handle  the 
selling  end  of  his  business  himself  just  as  any  other 
manufacturer  does.  It  can  only  be  done  through  co- 
operative effort  in  which  the  whole  cabbage  crop  is 
sold  as  the  product  of  one  factory. 

The  Colorado  Cabbage  Exchange  is  the  sales  de- 
partment of  the  Co-operative  Farmers'  Exchange, 
Inc.,  a  co-operative  association  incorporated  under 
the  laws  of  the  state.  Its  headquarters  are  at  Brigh- 
ton. To  W.  C.  Hood,  Jr.,  goes  the  credit  for  origina- 
ting the  sales  plan  and  he  has  been  general  manager 
of  the  association  and  gives  his  whole  time  to  it. 
He  was  one  of  the  fourteen  men  who  bore  the  brunt 
of  the  first  fight  the  season  of  1920.  It  was  financed 
in  the  beginning  to  the  extent  of  $1,220  in  the  form 
of  loans  from  growers.  Finding  that  the  shippers 
would  not  aid  in  maintaining  a  fair  price,  in  fact, 
were  deliberately  breaking  the  price  to  put  the  farm- 
er organization  out  of  business,  men  were  sent  to 
the  jobbing  centers  to  investigate  marketing  condi- 
tions, and  September  28,  1920,  the  exchange  shipped 
its  first  car  of  cabbage.  By  October  14  fifty  more 
had  been  shipped  and  orders  taken  for  seventy,  all 
on  the  60  cent  basis.  Later  when  the  price  was 
broken  as  a  result  of  the  onslaught  of  the  organized 
shippers,  many  orders  were  cancelled.  In  all,  eighty- 
four  cars  were  sold. 

Even  though  defeated  in  their  effort  to  maintain 
the  price  through  the  season,  the  growers  found 
some  of  the  profits  of  marketing  could  be  saved  and, 
what  was  more  important,  had  been  able  to  maintain 
a  fair-  price  and  had  learned  that  their  products  could 
be  moved  to  consuming  markets  and  sold  under  most 
adverse  conditions. 

As  a  business  organization  the  exchange  had  been 
able  to  repay  the  $1,220  loan  and  closed  the  season 
with  a  small  net  balance  in  the  treasury  despite  the 
fact  that  unusual  expenses  in  the  form  of  marketing 
investigations  had  been  met.  These  investigations 
showed  that  the  jobbers  and  brokers  were  perform- 
ing a  necessary  service  at  a  reasonable  profit  and 
would  gladly  welcome  a  stabilized  market  such  as 
co-operation  could  bring  about. 

Shippers  Paid  Dear  for  Advertising. 

Proof  of  the  charges  made  last  year  that  ship- 
pers tempted  growers  to  break  their  contracts  by 
offering  more  than  the  market  price  for  cabbage, 
that  they  sold  at  less  than  the  exchange  price  and 
deliberately  glutted  jobbing  markets  in  order  to 
break  the  price  and  cause  the  exchange  serious  finan- 
cial loss,  is  gradually  coming  to  light.    In  a  news 


Truck  load  of  cabbage  pulling  up  to  loading  platform. 


letter  sent  to  growers  February  L  Mr.  Hood  says: 
"A  Greeley  shipper  claims  a  loss  of  $3,300  on  thirty- 
three  cars,  all  he  shipped  last  season.  For  the  month 
of  August  alone  a  well  known  Denver  shipper  showed 
a  loss  of  more  than  $9,000.  One  of  the  largest  Den- 
ver shippers  admits  a  loss  of  more  than  $25,000  for 
(the  season.  These  things  show  the  bad  condition  of 
the  cabbage  market  at  times.  But  the  principal  rea- 
son shippers  lost  so  much  money  is  that  they  con- 
tinually bought  cabbage  at  higher  than  market 
price."  "It  is  clear  now  to  most  growers,"  continues 
Mr.  Hood  in  fhis  letter,  "that  under  the  old  system 
very  little  cabbage  would  have  been  sold  during  the 
bad  slump  between  August  10  and  September  5. 
Much  of  the  early  crop  would  have  rotted  in  the 
fields.  When  you  are  told  that  opposition  shippers 
paid  more  than  exchange  growers  received,  remem- 
ber that  it  cost  them  more  than  $100,000  to  do  this 
advertising.  They  spent  this  money  to  break  your 
organization  and  make  you  dissatisfied.  Remember 
als^o  that  opposition  shippers  almost  completely 
stopped  shipping  during  the  slump,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  exchange  shipped  more  than  300  cars,  clean- 
ing the  fields  of  early  cabbage." 

Attempt  to  Change  Traffic  Rules. 

A  new  form  of  attack  has  developed  this  spring. 
During  the  slump  the  exchange  moved  the  300  and 
more  cars  by  "rolling"  them  toward  jobbing  centers 
before  they  were  sold.  Under  the  conditions  it  was 
impossible  to  close  orders  because  of  the  price  un- 
certainty and  the  distance  the  cars  had  to  move,  but 
cars  could  be  sold  if  delivery  could  be  made  from  a 
nearby  center  by  diverting  the  cars  being  "rolled." 
An  attempt  is  now  being  made  to  make  one  free  di- 
version the  limit,  a  fee  of  $10  a  car  for  the  second, 
$15  for  the  third  and  local  freight  for  later  diver- 
sions. This  would  effectually  prohibit  making  steady 
sales  to  consuming  markets  under  conditions  such  as 
prevailed  last  season. 

If  the  railroads  attempt  to  put  this  rule  in  oper- 
ation the  exchange  will  £arry  the  fight  higher  up, 
for  the  diversion  privilege  is  a  most  important  factor 
in  stabilizing  the  market  in  the  various  consuming 
centers.  With  the  proposed  charges  in  operation  it 
would  be  prohibitive  to  divert  cars  from  overstocked 
markets  and  growers  would  suffer  disastrous  slumps 
due  to  a  temporarily  glutted  market,  while  other 
markets  might  be  actually  short. 

Plans  for  Coming  Year. 

The  exchange  is  prepared  to  greatly  widen  the 
scope  of  its  operations  the  coming  season.  Its 
grower  contracts  now  cover  potatoes  and  mixed 
spring  vegetables.  Fully  a  hundred  growers  in  the 
Denver  territory  are  under  contract  and  a  shipping 
deck  will  be  established  at  Denver.  In  an  effort  to 
standardize  its  products  it  imported  325  pounds  of 
Copenhagen  and  Hollander  varieties  of  cabbage  from 
Denmark  and  sold  to  growers  at  cost.  In  its  spring 
announcement  to  the  produce  trade  Snowy  Range 
cabbage  is  listed;  Colorado  potatoes,  Snowy  Range 
brand,  shipped  in  new,  even  weight  branded  sacks  for 
the  first  time  in  Colorado;  mixed  vegetables  carefully 
graded  and  packed  at  the  new  Denver  platform,  and 
Mountain  Iceberg  head  lettuce,  Snowy  Range  and 
Bear  brands.  The  lettuce  will  be  shipped  through 
reciprocal  contracts  with  the  Colorado 
Co-Operative  Lettuce  Association,  Inc., 
of  Buena  Vista. 

This  young  co-operative  marketing 
association  has  weathered  the  most  se- 
rious storms  such  as  beset  practically 
every  co-operative  movement  of  its 
kind.  With  loyal  support  and  backing 
from  member  growers  it  should  grad- 
ually become  a  fixed  institution. 

Working  out  and  putting  into  prac- 
tice co-operative  marketing  of  farm 
products  is  in  line  with  the  best  thought 
m  the  United  States  as  the  practical 
way  to  improve  conditions  for  farmers. 
President  Harding  made  co-operative 
marketing  one  of  the  features  of  his 
message  to  Congress.  "Something  more 
than  tariff  protection  is  required  for 
American  agriculture,"  he  said, 
the  main  the  remedy  lies  in  distribution 
and  marketing.  Every  encouragement 
should  be  given  the  co-operative  mar- 
keting plan." 
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Western  Farmers  Study  Results  of  Hays  Tests 

EXPERIMENTS  SOLVING  LIVESTOCK  PROBLEMS  OF  PLAINS  REGIONS 


RESULTS  at  the  Fort  Hays  experi- 
ment station  in  western  Kansas  in- 
dicate that  steers  wintered  on  si- 
lage graze  as  well  or  better  than 
cattle  carried  through  the  winter 
on  dry  roughage.  The  year's  re- 
sults as  given  out  Round-Up  Day, 
Anril  29,  show  an  advantage  of 
16%  pounds  to  the  steer  in  favor  of 
the  silage-fed  steers  at  the  close  of  the 
summer  of  1921. 

A  special  study  is  being  made  of  the 
best  methods  of  utilizing  the  forages 
grown  under  plains  conditions  in  main- 
taining stock  cattle  and  sheep  through 
the  winter  season.  Straw  and  the  var- 
ious sorghums  are  receiving  particular 
attention.  Five  problems  were  under 
consideration  in  the  year  just  past  and 
upon  which  reports  were  made  at  the 
Round-Up  meeting. 

Silage  Steers  Graze  Best. 

In  wintering  steers  the  relative  value 
of  silage  and  dry  forage  was  under  con- 
sideration. This  was  a  continuation  of 
the  studies  made  the  preceding  year 
starting  in  December,  1920,  and  which 
had  been  continued  through  the  summer 
of  1921.  The  steers  went  through  the 
first  winter  with  one  lot  receiving  silage 
and  cottonseed  cake  and  the  other  straw 
and  cake.  The  silage-fed  steers  came 
off  the  grass  November  14,  1921,  weigh- 
ing an  average  of  668.9  pounds,  and  the 
straw-fed  steers  649.8  pounds.  They 
had  been  on  pasture,  which  was  mostly 
buffalo  grass,  162  days.  An  average 
pain  to  the  steer  had  been  made  by  the 
silage-fed  cattle  of  229.5  pounds  and 
the  steers  wintered  on  straw  and  cake 
had  gained  213  pounds.  The  wintering 
period  was  135  days.  The  silage  cattle 
gained  67.1  pounds  and  the  steers  in  the 
other  lot  61.7  pounds  for  the  winter  of 
1920-21. 

For  the  winter  just  passed  the  silage- 
fed  steers  were  put  on  a  feed  of  sor- 
ghum silage  and  cake,  while  the  others 
were  fed  sorghum  hay  and  cake.  The 
dry-forage  cattle  came  through  the 
winter  and  up  to  the  day  of  the  meeting 
weighing  825.8  pounds,  while  the  silage- 
fed  steers  weighed  819.1  pounds,  or 
gains  of  176  pounds  and  150.2  pounds, 
respectively.  This  might  appear  to  be 
an  adverse  result  from  the  standpoint 
of  silage,  "but,"  said  Dr.  McCampbell  in 
explaining  the  results  of  this  test,  "we 
had  hard  work  keeping  the  gain  down  in 
the  silage  lot,  as  we  preferred  them  to 
go  on  grass  lighter  than  the  other 
steers  to  test  out  their  grazing  qualities 
following  a  winter  of  silage  feeding." 

The  steers  in  each  lot  received  a 
pound  of  cottonseed  cake  daily  and  the 
ones  wintered  on  straw  and  cake  the 
previous  winter  consumed  an  average 
daily  feed  of  21.61  pounds  of  sorghum 
hay  and  the  others  43.10  pounds  of  sor- 
ghum silage.  It  is  the  purpose  to  cany 
this  test  through  this  summer  and  an- 
other winter,  and  close  with  the  end  of 
the  pasture  season  of  1923,  when  the 
cattle  will  be  about  three  and  a  half 
years  old. 

Methods  of  Feeding  Cane. 

All  the  Hays  tests  are  along  the  line 
of  seeking  practical  and  economical 
methods  of  raising  livestock  under  the 
existing  conditions.  A  series  of  tests 
Were  reported  on  which  were  planned  to 
determine  the  relative  feeding  value  of 
cane  with  the  heads  on  and  the  heads 
off,  and  as  silage  or  fodder.  The  main 
purpose  of  this  text  in  feeding  cane  in 
the  four  ways  was  to  get  definite  infor- 
mation as  to  the  relative  value  of  an 
acre  of  cane  in  the  shock  and  in  the 
silo,  and  the  feeding  value  of  cane  seed 
fed  from  th'.-  .-hock  and  from  the  silo. 
Forty  mature  cows  that  hud  suckled 
calves  through  the  summer  were  divided 
into  four  lots  for  the  test.  Approxi- 
mately two  pounds  of  cottonseed  cake 
were  given  to  every  cow  in  the  test  in 
addition  to  the  roughage. 

In  ranking  the  four  lots  of  cows  on 
the  basis  of  thrift  and  general  appear- 
ance at  the  end  of  the  winter  season  the 
results  favored  cane  fodder  with  tho 
heads  on,  cane  without  the  heads  com- 
ing second,  cane  silage  with  head*  on 
ext,  and  cane  silage  with  the  heads  re- 
moved last.    From  the  acre  standpoint 
cows  with  silage  having  heads  on 
nired  .325  acre  to  the  cow  to  grow 
i  feed  for  the  period  of  the  test,  the 
'  ip  on  silage  with  heads  removed 
17  acres,  group  on  cane  fodder  with 
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heads  .407  acres,  and  fodder  without 
heads  .730  acres  to  the  cow. 

Cows  Need  a  Little  Protein. 

The  tests  in  wintering  stock  cows  on 
cheap  feeds  such  as  are  produced  in 
plains  farming  showed  that  cows  can 
be  carried  through  on  straw  alone,  but 
lose  weight,  and  it  is  advisable  to  add 
some  other  feed,  preferably  one  rich  in 
protein.  The  results  the  past  winter  and 
the  winter  before  show  that  cows  can  be 
wintered  on  silage  alone  without  loss  of 
weight,  but  here  again  it  is  suggested 
that  some  other  feed  rich  in  protein  be 
added.  In  the  test  of  the  past  season 
the  substitution  of  6.6  pounds  of  alfalfa 
a  day  to  the  cow  for  22  pounds  of  silage 
increased  the  average  daily  gain  .25  of 
a  pound  and  previous  tests  have  indi- 
cated that  a  pound  of  cottonseed  cake 
is  equivalent  to  3%  pounds  of  alfalfa 
hay.  In  like  manner  substituting  6.66 
pounds  of  alfalfa  for  4.2  pounds  of 
straw  in  the  ration  increased  the  daily 
gains  to  the  cow  almost  .20  of  a  pound. 
The  cows  were  wintered  in  five  groups, 
the  first  group  getting  an  average  of 
24.59  pounds  of  straw  to  the  cow  daily; 
group  two,  20.41  pounds  of  straw  and 
6.65  pounds  of  alfalfa;  group  three,  8.64 
pounds  of  straw  and  47.71  pounds  of 
silage;  group  four,  57.71  pounds  of  cane 
silage;  and  group  five,  35.71  pounds  of 
cane  silage  and  6.58  pounds  of  alfalfa 
hay. 

Age  Heifers  Should  Calve. 

Another  test  upon  which  progress 
only  could  be  reported  was  that  touch- 
ing on  \he  influence  of  age  of  calving 
upon  heifers  and  the  later  development 
of  their  calves.    Considerable  informa- 


tion had  been  acquired  on  this  point  in 
connection  with  a  previous  experiment 
in  methods  of  feeding  heifers  during 
their  growing  and  developing  period, 
but  now  one  has  been  planned  for  the 
specific  purpose  of  getting  at  the  facts. 
It  begao  in  May,  1921,  when  forty-eight 
heifers  calved  the  spring  of  1920  were 
divided  into  two  groups.  Heifers  in 
group  1  were  bred  to  calve  the  spring 
of  1922,  when  two  years  old.  The  heifers 
in  group  2  will  be  bred  to  calve  the 
spring  of  1923  when  three  years  old. 
The  plan  is  to  continue  to  test  seven 
years. 

Ewes  Do  Well  on  Cake. 

Contrary  to  the  prediction  of  some 
sheep  men,  the  ewes  receiving  cotton- 
seed cake  instead  of  alfalfa  made  the 
best  gains  and  lambed  as  well  as  the 
ewes  fed  alfalfa.  The  ewes  were  divided 
into  two  groups  of  forty  mature  ewes 
each.  In  one  lot  the  ration  was  4.3 
pounds  of  kafir  stover  daily  to  the  ani- 
mal and  one  pound  of  alfalfa  hay,  and 
in  the  other  6.1  pounds  of  kafir  stover 
and  .33  pounds  of  cottonseed  cake.  At 
the  end  of  the  test  period  the  cake-fed 
ewes  had  gained  12.2  pounds  apiece  and 
the  alfalfa-fed  ewes  5.2  pounds. 

A  test  was  made  also  to  show  the 
value  of  linseed  oil  meal  as  a  protein 
supplement  in  wintering  ewe  lambs. 
One  group  of  lambs  received  a  ration 
of  2.6  pounds  of  kafir  stover  and  2 
pounds  of  silage  to  the  lamb  daily,  and 
in  the  other  lot  the  ration  was  2.9 
pounds  of  kafir  stover  and  .17  pounds 
of  linseed  oil  meal.  The  lambs  were 
under  test  133  days  and  the  ewes  in  the 
first  group  showed  an  average  loss  of 
1.4  pounds,  while  the  lambs  in  the  group 
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Listening  In"  on  World's  Conversation 

RADIO  NEWS  DISSEMINATED  BY  BOYS  AND  GIRLS 
OF  FARMRAD  CLUBS. 


f<|  ISTENING  in"  on  a  country  tele- 
phone may  have  its  thrills,  but 
*^  members  of  boys'  and  girls'  clubs 
who  "listen  in"  on  the  conversation  of 
the  world  with  their  radio  receiving  sets 
have  an  interest  which  comes  not  from 
neighborhood  gossip,  but  from  getting 
the  morning  report  of  the  markets,  the 
weather  forecast,  and  crop  estimates 
for  all  parts  of  the  country. 

In  a  number  of  states  club  members 
within  receiving  distance  of  broadcast- 
ing stations  located  at  the  state  college 
of  agriculture  or  elsewhere  are  receiv- 
ing information  that  takes  some  of  the 
risks  out  of  the  business  of  farming. 
They  post  this  information  in  conspic- 
uous places,  so  that  neighbors  may 
make  use  of  it.  The  work  demonstrates 
the  usefulness  of  the  radio  as  a  piece  of 
farm  equipment. 

Colorado  boys  and  girls  are  right  up 
with  the  times  in  getting  into  the  radio 
game.  "We  have  five  Farmrad,  or  radio 
clubs  in  Boulder  county,"  writes  Mrs. 
Josephine  Lee  Ferguson,  county  club 
agent.  "The  interest  that  has  been 
and  is  being  taken  in  this  work  is  clear- 
ly and  forcibly  illustrated  by  an  inci- 
dent that  occurred  last  week.  I  was 
calling  on  prospective  club  members 
and  their  fathers.  I  say  fathers,  be- 
cause we  were  lining  up  boys  for  live- 
stock clubs.  At  one  farm  I  made  a  brief 
visit,  as  it  was  6  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
and  asked  the  parents  to  consider  the 
matter  and  phone  me.  As  the  father 
stood  in  the  doorway  holding  the  screen 
open  with  one  hand,  he  said,  'Well, 
we'll  think  about  it  Maybe  wfe'H  give 
the  boys  a  pig  and  we  might  get  'em  a 
calf,  but,  say  now,  if  you'd  come  here 
with  some  kind  of  a  proposition  about 
this  here  wireless  thing,  why  we  would 
take  you  up  right  now.'  I  told  him  very 
quickly  that  I  had  that  very  proposi- 
tion and  that  we  had  seventy  boys  in 
radio  clubs,  each  boy  having  made  com- 
plete, or  in  part,  a  simple  receiving  set. 
It  is  seldom  that  an  extension  worker 
leaves  a  country  home  seeing  such  a 
look  of  keen  disappointment  as  came 
into  that  man'*  face.  His  last  remark 
was,  'Say,  now,  why  didn't  you  come 
here  an  hour  ago.' 


"Since  putting  in  these  receiving  sets 
in  the  country  homes,  it  is  quite  com- 
mon to  hear  such  conversations  as  this: 
'Have  you  sold  your  hens  yet?'  'Poultry 
is  going  up,'  'How  do  you  know?' 
'Heard  it  last  night  on  the  wireless,' 
'What  did  they  say  last  night  about  the 
weather  tomorrow?  We  were  thinking 
of  taking  a  trip,  but  want  to  be  sure  it 
is  going  to  be  a  good  day.' 

"A  few  days  ago  one  of  my  leaders 
came  into  the  office  and  demanded  to 
know  what  I  thought  of  a  certain  state- 
ment that  had  been  made  by  radiophone 
the  night  before.  I  had  not  heard  it, 
but  I  realized  that  if  I  kept  abreast  of 
my  local  leaders  and  club  boys,  I  must 
'listen  in'  oftener.". 

Mrs.  Ferguson  points  out  that  these 
simple  instruments  are  changing  the  in- 
dividual's thoughts,  raising  the  moral 
and  mental  status  of  the  community  and 
giving  boys  an  incentive  to  work  to  a 
definite  end.  The  radio  clubs  offer 
clean,  wholesome,  constructive  activity. 
"After  being  an  active  member  of  a 
radio  club,  a  boy  is  a  better  mixer,  bet- 
ter thinker  and  better  liver,"  said  Mrs. 
Ferguson.  "I'm  not  at  all  sure  that 
Webster  would  approve  of  my  using 
that  word  in  that  way,  but  it  expresses 
just  what  I  mean. 

"The  average  cost  of  the  boys'  sets 
has  ranged  from  $5  to  $10.  A  livestock 
club  member  may  fail  to  go  to  his  club 
meeting,  the  crop  boys  may  even  turn 
down  a  tour,  but  the  radio  club  mem- 
bers are  on  hand  every  time." 

Counties  in  New  Jersey,  Montana, 
and  Colorado  have  clubs  that  received 
wireless  messages  last  season.  In  Ken- 
tucky, Nebraska,  and  several  other 
states  organization  is  under  way.  The 
expansion  of  the  radio  has  been  limited 
because  of  lack  of  simple  printed  in- 
structions, but  Ihe  recent  distribution 
of  circulars  by  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  on  the  making 
of  receiving  sets  has  been  helpful  to  the 
bovs  and  girls.  Through  members  of 
pig.  dairy,  com,  and  other  clubs  who 
an-  receiving  daily  market  information 
and  the  estimated  crop  production,  the 
entire  family  and  the  community  ns 
well  may  be  benefited. 


fed  oil  meal  with  the  kafir  stover 
showed  an  average  gain  of  6.7  pounds. 
The  oil  meal  was  evidently  a  very  satis- 
factory source  of  the  necessary  protein 
in  the  ration. 

Rancher  Boosts  for  Purebreds. 

Fully  four  hundred  western  Kansas 
farmers  attended  the  Hays  meeting  de- 
spite the  bad  weather.  It  was  the  tenth 
annual  gathering  and  has  become  a  reg- 
ular feature  toward  which  plains  farm- 
ers look  each  spring.  One  of  the  out- 
standing addresses  was  that  by  M.  R. 
Baker,  a  ranchman  from  the  extreme 
west  end  of  the  state.  Mr.  Baker  ex- 
plained what  his  idea  of  getting  pure- 
bred stock  and  purebred  seed  had  meant 
to  him  in  his  twenty-five  years  of  ex- 
perience. He  declared  that  the  first 
time  he  made  a  direct  comparison, 
calves  from  a  purebred  bull  with  no 
better  care  than  was  given  calves  by 
scrub  bulls  and  from  the  same  kind  of 
cows,  outsold  the  scrubs  $10  to  $15  a 
head.  His  experience  with  pure  seed 
was  just  as  striking.  He  obtained  his 
pure  seed  from  Hays  experiment  sta- 
tion or  from  neighbors  who  had  got 
their  start  there  and  the  advantage  in 
the  crops  was  fully  as  great  as  he  had 
found  from  using  purebred  sires. 

President  W.  M.  Jardine  spoke  of  the 
need  for  and  advantages  of  diversified 
agriculture.  L.  C.  Aicher,  a  former  Col- 
orado boy,  now  superintendent  of  the 
Hays  station,  emphasized  the  funda- 
mental function  of  the  work  being  done 
in  the  effort  to  ascertain  facts  of  value 
to  farmers  and  stockmen  of  western 
Kansas  and  the  whole  plains  region. 


Light  Cattle  in  Demand. 

A  decided  demand  for  light  cattle  is 
developing  in  our  present-day  markets. 
No  longer  are  heavy  steers  selling  at  a 
premium  over  light  well  finished  cattle. 
During  the  past  year  yearling  steers 
have  as  a  rule  outsold  older  and  heavier 
cattle,  with  the  latter  often  being  a 
"drug  on  the  market."  The  following 
headings  of  the  daily  market  reports  in 
recent  issues  of  the  livestock  papers  are 
a  good  index  to  the  comparative  de- 
mands for  the  different  classes  of  cat- 
tle: "Light  Cattle  Enjoy  Better  Call"; 
"Heavy  Stuff  Dull";  "Yearlings  in  Good 
Demand";  "Light  Steers  Holding  Up, 
Heavies  Dull." 

A  market  paper  early  last  spring  fea- 
tured the  sale  of  some  choice  heavy 
steers  which  sold  for  $9.25  a  hundred. 
In  commenting  on  this  sale  the  writer 
said:  "Had  they  weighed  300  pounds 
less  they  probably  would  have  realized 
$10  a  hundred.  Some  of  the  buyers 
would  not  look  at  them  on  account  of 
their  great  weight."  In  comparison  w  ith 
the  above,  the  following  quotation  is 
taken  from  a  later  issue  of  the  same 
paper:  "$12.15,  highest  price  of  the 
year,  obtained  for  twenty-two  Texas- 
bred  Hereford  yearlings  averaging  1,055 
pounds — fed  by  John  G.  Imboden  &  Son, 
Decatur,  111."  And  again  from  the  same 
issue:  "$12.00  next  high  for  the  year 
obtained  for  fifty  branded  horned  Here- 
ford yearling  steers — fed  by  B.  F.  My- 
ers &  Son,  Dexter,  Iowa." 

A  lesson  can  well  be  learned  from 
these  market  reports  as  they  in  turn 
reflect  the  increasing  demand  of  the 
consumer  for  small  cuts  of  beef.  For 
this  reason  and  the  fact  that  land  val- 
ues are  gradually  increasing,  the  tend- 
ency will  be  more  and  more  toward  the 
production  of  high  quality  cattle  that 
will  finish  out  easily  and  economically 
at  an  age  that  will  show  a  profit  to  the 
breeder  and  feeder.  In  other  words, 
baby  beef. 


Let's  Eat  More  Meat. 

Howard  Leonard,  president  of  the 
Illinois  Agricultural  Association  and 
executive  committeeman  of  the  Amer- 
ican Farm  Bureau  Federation,  was  re- 
cently chosen  as  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Live  Stock  and  Meat  Board,  or- 
ganized for  the  purpose  of  increasing 
the  consumption  of  meat.  It  is  planned 
to  raise  funds  for  the  campaign  by  col- 
lecting 10  cents  a  car  on  all  live  stock 
marketed,  5  cents  to  be  collected  from 
the  seller  and  5  cents  from  the  buyer. 
Extensive  research  will  be  instituted  to 
ascertain  the  truth  about  meat  as  a  hu- 
man food.  These  facts  will  then  be  pre- 
sented to  the  public.  The  program  wifl 
be  of  special  interest  to  trie  stockmen 
of  the  nation. 
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An  Organized  Breeding  Center  in  the  Making 

CO-OPERATION  IN  DEVELOPING  THE  INDUSTRY  TO  BE  THE  WATCHWORD 


CO-OPERATION  in  the  development 
of  the  purebred  livestock  industry, 
with  Littleton  as  the  center  of  ac- 
tivities, is  the  plan  of  an  organization 
projected  by  Allyn  Tedmon,  county 
agent  of  Arapahoe  county,  Colorado. 
The  plan  includes  a  local  exhibition  of 
purebred  livestock  of  all  classes,  to  pre- 
cede the  fall  circuit  of  fairs  and  shows. 
Several  of  the  herds  belonging  to  breed- 
ers in  the  Littleton  district  make  a  cir- 
cuit of  these  exhibitions.  It  is  believed 
that  a  local  showing,  at  the  outset,  will 
have  a  tendency  to  bring  the  breeders 
in  closer  touch  with  each  other,  as  well 
as  to  announce  to  the  public  that  world 
beaters  in  cattle,  hogs  and  poultry,  are 
about  to  set  out  on  a  tour  of  triumph. 

County  Livestock  Association  Planned. 

Buyers  coming  into  the  Littleton  dis- 
trict will  find  their  wants  much  more 
easily  filled  if  there  is  a  central  organi- 
zation and  a  permanent  secretary  to 
direct  them.  There  are  other  things  to 
say  in  favor  of  such  an  organization, 
but  aside  from  the  business  feature  the 
greatest  advantage  lies  in  the  mutual 
helpfulness  derived  from  closer  personal 
association  of  the  breeders  themselves. 
It  gives  them  a  broader  interest  in  the 
community  and  the  community  learns 
to  know  them  better,  so  that  when  the 
awards,  sent  broadcast  by  radio  from 
the  state  fairs,  come  in  through  the 
ether,  all  Littleton  will  be  at  the  bul- 
letin board  in  front  of  The  Independent 
office  to  see  how  the  Herefords,  Short- 
horns or  Durocs  are  faring  in  cornbelt 
competition  at  Sedalia,  Springfield,  or 
Des  Moines,  or  at  the  International, 
Royal  or  National  Western  shows. 

Not  long  ago  it  was  the  pleasure  of 
the  writer  to  be  the  scribe  for  a  small 
party  comprising  Roud  McCann,  Di- 
rector of  Extension  of  Colorado  Agri- 
cultural college;  W.  H.  Olin,  supervisor 
of  agriculture  for  the  "Denver  &  Rio 
Grande  Western  railway,  and  County 
Agent  Allyn  Tedmon  of  Arapahoe  coun- 
ty, who  made  a  tour  of  a  few  of  these 
breeding  farms.  Rather  than  spend 
just  a  few  minutes  on  many  places  only 
three  were  selected  for  longer  visits,  in 
order  to  get  some  idea  of  the  quality 
of  breeding  stock  kept.  The  present 
article  does,  however,  mention  others 
than  the  three  places  visited,  with  the 
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explanation  that  much  more  could  have 
been  written  about  each  had  there  been 
time  for  a  visit. 

Visit  Famous  Hereford  Farm. 

Wild  Acre  Farm,  the  home  of  J.  b. 
Canary  and  his  famous  Repeater  Here- 
fords, was  the  first  place  visited.  This 
ranch  is-  located  near  Wolhurst  on  the 
Denver  -  Colorado  Springs  highway, 
about  three  miles  south  of  Littleton. 
The  foundation  for  the  Canary  herd 
came  from  Harris  &  Sons  of  Missouri, 
who  are  among  the  foremost  of  Amer- 
ican developers  of  the  whitefaces.  Re- 
peater 63d  was  Canary's  first  sire  of 
the  strain  and  when  he  was  bought  by 
the  Littleton  breeder,  the  price,  $8,100, 
was  the  record  paid  up  to  that  time  for 
any  sire  of  a  beef  breed. 

Mr.  Canary's  friends  said  he  was  fool- 
ish for  paying  such  a  big  price  for  a 
bull  even  for  a  grand  champion,  but  his 
judgment  was  more  than  vindicated,  for 
the  following  season  Repeater  bulls  at 
the  Harris  auction  reached  the  unheard 
of  figure  of  $25,000  for  one  indi- 
vidual of  the  family.  Repeater  63d  lived 
up  to  his  name  and  reputation.  His 
first  calf  was  sold  in  the  ring  for  over 
$9,000.    He  has  consistently  bred  true. 


Manager  W.  W.  Hanson  of  \4LjM  Acre 
Farms  says  Repeater  63d  has  never  pro- 
duced a  cull.  A  look  through  the  pens 
on  the  ranch  disclose  as  handsome  and 
even  a  bunch  of  young  stuff  as  one 
might  see  in  any  Hereford  show.  With- 
out stretching  a  point,  anyone  who 
knows  even  a  bit  about  the  whitefaces 
will  agree,  after  a  visit  to  Wlid  Acre 
Farm,  that  it  is  like  going  to  an  exhibi- 
tion. Repeater  63d  is  now  nine  years 
old  and  he  numbers  among  his  progeny 
Repeater  66th,  who  is  already  a  junior 
champion  ana  will  make  a  strong  con- 
tender for  the  grand  championship  at 
the  Royal  next  fall. 

The  female  side  hasn't  been  over- 
looked either.  There  is  Miss  Repeater 
36th,  a  coming  3-year-old,  that  has  been 
shown  twenty-one  times  and  has  never 
stood  lower  than  third  in  any  class 
shown.  She  will  make  the  aged  class 
next  fall  at  the  shows  and  will  offer  hot 
competition  for  the  best  matrons  of  the 
breed. 

One  hundred  head  of  such  registered 
whitefaces  on  one  ranch  are  worth  go- 
ing miles  to  see.  The  equipment  is  of 
the  best  and  the  arrangement  of  bams 
and  corrals  is  convenient  as  it  can  be 
made.   Location  on  the  transcontinental 


Producing  seed  stock  for  livestock  improvement  breeder's  job. 


railroads  and  on  a  main  highway  gives 
Wild  Acre  Farm  a  great  advantage  in 
accessibility. 

Outstanding  Shorthorn  Herd. 

Just  west  of  Littleton,  hardly  a  mile 
from  the  court  house,  is  located  one  of 
the  great  Shorthorn  farms  of  the  west, 
the  Maxwell-Miller  Ranch,  formerly  of 
Routt  county,  Colo.  Removal  from 
Routt  county  was  prompted  by  the  need 
for  a  more  central  location  with  good 
transportation  facilities,  for  the  Max- 
well-Miller cattle  have  become  world- 
famous,  and  they  must  be  where  they 
can  be  seen,  and  where  the  show  herd 
can  be  more  readily  moved  out  and  in. 

Here  the  junior  member  of  the  firm, 
Terry  Miller,  whose  rise  as  a  breeder 
has  been  the  cause  of  so  much  comment 
in  Shorthorn  circles,  showed  us  around. 
Princely  Stamp,  the  National  Western 
grand  champion  of  1921,  is  now  one  of 
the  heaviest  bulls  of  the  breed,  weigh- 
ing 2,600  pounds.  His  calves  show  the 
quality  of  their  famous  sire.  Here  we 
were  priveleged  to  see  a  recent  impor- 
tation, a  Scotch  bull  who  will  be  heard 
from  this  fall  when  the  Maxwell-Miller 
herd  goes  on  the  fair  and  show  circuit. 
The  cattle  are  being  put  in  condition 
for  a  long  tour  by  Jack  Lawrence,  a 
proficient  herdsman  who  loves  the 
Shorthorns.  The  state  fairs  of  Mis- 
souri, Illinois,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  Wyom- 
ing and  Colorado  are  on  the  *route  for 
this  year  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
cornbel  breeders  will  know  they  have 
been  up  against  some  real  competition 
from  Colorado,  where  beef  cattle  at- 
tain a  bloom  and  perfection  that  cannot 
be  surpassed  anywhere  in  the  world. 

There  are  fifty  breeding  cows  in  this 
herd,  the  outstanding  feature  being  the 
uniformity  of  the  cattle,  young  and  old. 
It  is  quality  with  a  big  Q.  This  is  not 
an  idle  statement,  but  the  show  records 
bear  witness  to  its  truth.  It  is  the 
word  of  the  best  Shorthorn  judges  of 
America  that  we  are  giving  here. 

This  completed  the  morning's  visits. 
County  Agent  and  Mrs.  Tedman  enter- 
tained the  party  at  dinner,  the  guests 
including  Judge  Flor  Ashbaugh,  county 
attorney,  and  Mr.  Ed  F.  Burden,  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  county  commis- 
sioners. 

Off  to  the  foothills  (Turn  to  Page  11) 


Market  Outlook  for  Farm  and  Ranch  Products 

SUPPLY  AND  DEMAND  CONDITIONS  MORE  FAVORABLE  FOR  FARMER 


PLUNGING  tactics  never  are  safe, 
but  there  are  times  when  it  is  en- 
tirely wise  to  expand,  to  proceed 
with  confidence  and  initiative  while  at 
others  contraction  of  operations  and 
cautious  procedure  are  necessai*y  to 
avoid  trouble. 

The  evidence  steadily  accumulates 
that  we  will  soon  be  ready  to  enter  a 
period  of  expansion,  if  we  have  not  al- 
ready entered  it,  in  which  enterprises, 
whether  agricultural  or  otherwise,  can 
go  ahead  fortified  in  the  belief  that  they 
are  moving  with  the  current  of  busi- 
ness affairs.  The  latest  records  of  in- 
dustrial output  continue  to  show  a  big 
demand  for  goods  of  nearly  all  kinds. 
April  steel  production  was  nearly  3  per 
cent  greater  than  in  March;  pig  iron 
made  a  healthy  gain,  and  the  unfilled 
orders  of  the  Steel  Corporation  in- 
creased substantially.  Auto  and  truck 
production  thus  far  in  1922  was  never 
exceeded  but  once  in  the  same  period  of 
the  year.  All  previous  records  for 
amount  of  construction  started  were 
broken  in  April. 

Bank  clearings,  which  measure  busi- 
ness turnover,  were  15  per  cent  larger 
in  April  than  in  the  same  month  a  year 
ago,  and  more  than  double  the  highest 
figure  ever  reached  in  April  before  1915. 
Nor  can  the  increase  be  accounted  for 
on  the  score  of  higher  prices  for  goods 
and  securities. 

Expansion  Now  a  Safe  Policy. 

Commodity  prices  are  gradually  mov- 
ing upward.  Bradstreet's  index  ad- 
vanced nine  times  out  of  the  last  eleven 
months  and  was  10.2  per  cent  higher  on 
May  1  than  on  June  1  la3t  year,  when 
it  reached  low  point. 


Edited  by  Glenn  G.  Hayes. 


Credit  conditions  do  not  indicate  that  surplus  has  been  largely  absorbed  by  an 
business  expansion  has  yet  begun,  how-  increased  rate  of  consumption  and  even 
ever,  as  interest  rates  are  still  easing,  oats  are  gradually  coming  back  in  mar- 
But  since  the  United  States  now  has  ket  value. 

about  one-third  of  the  world's  gold  sup-  Thus  we  can  go  through  the  entire 
ply,  thus  providing  a  foundation  for  a  list  of  leading  agricultural  commodities 
large  volume  of  credit,  it  is  not  unlikely  and  find  sound  reason  for  belief  that 
that  considerable  expansion  could  be  supply  and  demand  conditions  and  mar- 
financed  without  affecting  money  rates,  ket  prices  will  favor  the  fanner  as  he 

In  the  field  of  agriculture  itself,  the  has  not  been  favored  for  two  years, 
outlook  has  attractive  features     This  p,  .    c  ttl    A  g 
country  is  short  on  sheep  and  its  prod- 
uct, wool;  there  is,  apparently,  a  slight  Plain  steers  as  well  as  the  butcher 
shortage  of  beef  cattle,  and  thus  far  the  cows  and  heifers  with  which  they  corn- 
profitableness  of  hog  production  has  not  pete  in  the  dressed  beef  trade  are  ex- 
brought  about  any   undue    expansion,  ceedingly  s6arce  at  present.   The  result 
Our  dairy  cows  and  poultry  are  turning  is  an  unusually  narrow  spread  in  prices, 
out  a  lot  of  butter  and  eggs,  but  the  a  situation  which  has  developed  at  this 
consumptive  demand  for  both  is  at  a  season  of  the  year  with  almost  unvary- 
gratifyingiy  high   level.    The    world-  ing  regularity. 

wide  situation  promises  a  good  year  for  Last  fall  country  buyers  were  report- 

the  American  wheat  grower,  the  corn  ed  to  be  favoring  the  lower  grades  of 

Recent  Range  ot  Livestock  Prices  at  Oor  Principal  Markets. 

Cattle —                                                   Denver.  Kansas  City.  Omaha. 

Choice  and  prime  heavy  steers  (1100  lb.  up)   $8.15®  9.00  $8.00®  8.75 

Good  heavy  steers                                           7.25@  8.00  7.60®  8.40  7.30®  8.25 

Common  heavy  steers   .....  6.25@  7.15  6.85®  7.40  6.75®  7.40 

Good  light  steers                                             7.50®  8.20  7.65®  8.40  7.75®  8.35 

Common  to  choice  butcher  heifers               5.00®  7.90  5.50®  8.00  5.50®  8.00 

Common  to  choice  butcher  cows                    4.00®  6.65  4.50®  6.75  4.85®  7.10 

Bologna  and  beef  bulls                                    3.25®  6.25  4.00®  6.00  4.0s®  6.00 

Canners  and  cutters,  cows  and  heifers         2.50®  4.00  3.00®  4.85  3.25®  4.75 

Canner  Steers                                                   3.25®  4.40  3.75®  4.75  3.75®  4.75 

Common  to  choice  feeders  (1000  lb.  up)   6.00®  8.10  5.75W  8.25 

Common  to  choice  stocker  steers                4.75®  7.50  4.75®  8.25  5.50®  8.35 

Common  to  choice  stocker  cows  and  heifers.  3.50®  5.50  3.85®  6.50  4.50'tr  6.59 

Hogs- 
Top  of  Market  $          10.65  $          10.75  $  10.50 

Bulk  of  Sales   10.00@10.40  10.00®10.75  10.00 ft  10. 40 

Heavy  (250  lb   up)                                           9.50@10.00  10.20®10.55  10.00910.35 

Medium  (200—250  lbs.)  10.00®10.65  16.30®10.7O  10.10®10.50 

Light    (150—200  lb.)   10.00®10.40  10.20®10.75  10.20®10.5» 

Smooth  packing  sows  (260  lb.  up)                 9.00®  9.50  9.00®  9.75  9.00®10.0» 

Stock  pigs  ......  ~  8.50®  9.00  9.60@10.75  9.50@  10.60 


thin  cattle,  but  the  present  market 
bears  little  evidence  that  such  was  the 
case,  as  common  steers  are  said  to  be 
scarcer  than  ever  and  it  appears  now 
that  the  change  of  country  demand  at 
various  markets  a  few  months  ago  was 
greatly  exaggerated. 

Smaller  Cattle  Run  Expected. 

Receipts  of  cattle  around  the  market 
circle  have  bfeen  decreasing  during  the 
last  ten  days,  offsetting  a  decrease  in 
the  demand  for  beef.  Net  changes  in 
prices  on  the  hoof  have  not  been 
marked.  Quotations  are  practically  the 
highest  of  the  year.  The  belief  that 
market  supply  will  shrink  at  least  a 
little  further  before  long  is  prevalent 
as  the  run  for  several  weeks  has  been 
above  the  seasonal  average,  whereas 
the  available  supply  of  steers  in  the 
country  is  thought  to  be  below  the  av- 
erage. 

Steady  Demand  for  Stock  Cattle. 

With  but  two  exceptions,  the  ship- 
ments of  stocker  and  feeder  cattle  from 
twelve  leading  markets  since  the  middle 
of  January  have  not  gotten  far  on  the 
upper  or  lower  side  of  50,000  head 
weekly.  Prices  have  been  gaining 
rather  steadily  and  are  at  the  highest 
level  of  the  year.  May  usually  is  the 
high  month,  so  that  the  market  is  run- 
ning true  to  form. 

The  spread  between  stocker  and  feed- 
er prices  on  the  one  hand  and  fat  steers 
on  the  other  is  abnormally  narrow,  fav- 
oring the  breeder  rather  than  the 
feeder. 

The  movement  of  cattle  from  the 
Southwest  to  northern  pastures  is  now 
at  its  maximum,  bat  (Torn  to  Page  14) 
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DIXIE  AUTO  TENT 

NOTE  THE  SMALL,  COMPACT  PACKAGE  WHEN  FOLDED. 

White  or  khaki,  8  or  10-oz.  fabric.  Living  compartment  7x7  feet; 
flap  7  feet  wide  covering  top  of  tar  and  extending  3  feet  on  opposite  side. 
Easily  adjusted  to  fit  any  5  or  7  passenger  car. 

8-oz.  white,  complete  $8.45         8-oz.  khaki,  complete  $10.45 

10-oz.  white,  complete  $9.t>o        10-oz.  I*haki,  complete.  .  .  .$12.65 

Ford  Owners 


Your  Touring 
Roadster 


,ar 


or 


A  New  Top  for 

The  "Denver  Special"  top,  made  of  a  good  quality  long  wearing  fabric. 
Back  curtain  has  three  lights.  Ail  necessary  guimp,  nails,  etc.,  for  put- 
ting on. 

For  Roadster  $5.95       For  Touring  Car  $6.95 

A  New  Slip  Cover 

Save  the  New  Upholstering  in  your  car,  or  make  new  seats  by  covering 
the  old  ones — cover  the  seats,  doors  and  kick  pads  completely.  A  very 
durable  fabric,  with  leather  arm  rests. 

Ford  Roadster  size  $3.95        Ford  Touring  size  $6.98 

Ford  Coupe  size  $5.7.")        Ford  Sedan  size  $9.75 


ABORTION 

will  disappear  and  your  herd  will 
be  clean  again  if  you  use 

GERM-A  TONE— The  Calf  Saver 

To  Prevent  Abortion  in  Cows 

No  Pills,  Tablets,  Vaccination  or  Injection 

Just  mix  one  pound  of  OEP.M-A-TON'K  with  fifty  pounds  of  salt  and  put  the 
mixture  out  in  a  box  or  trough  whore  all  cattle  can  have  free  access  to  it 
— that's  all. 

Protect  All  Stock  at  the  Same  Time 

cows,  calves,  hulls.  l>ors>  R  and  sheep.  <;ERM-A-TONE  is  an  anticeptic  germ- 
icide, pleasant  to  the  taste  of  cattle.  They  leave  all  other  salt  and  go  a  long 
distance  to  get  CBRM-A-TONE. 

TRIAL  PACKAGE,  $5.00  POSTPAID,  ANYWHERE 

Enough  to  mix  with  200  pounds  (if  salt.  With  CJERM-A-TONE  in  your  salt 
boxes  you  will  be  insured  against  abortion  for  l<-ss  than  2b  cents  per  year 
'a  head.  Srnd  for  a  trial  package  fodny.  We  guarantee  satisfactory  results  or 
your  money  hack.  We  take  the  risk.\  Not  a  case  of  failure  reported.  Mailed 
to  any  address  in  plain  wrapper  on  receipt  of  price. 

The  Germicide  Company,  1534  Court  Place,  Denver,  Colo. 


MAKE   YOUR  OWN 


Radio  Equipment 

Radiophone  Blueprints  and  Instructions  for  Amateurs 


By  W  llaon  A.  ftprnxn*.  comprise*  a  full  act  of  complete*  working  blueprints  and 
Instruction*.  In  di  tall,  for  building,  by  an  Inexperienced  person,  at  a  total  cost 
Of  less  than  Korly  Dollars,  of  a  wire  tela  telephone  receiving  equipment  which 
will  tunc  in  and  receive  broadcasting  for  a  distance  of.  1,600  to    2.000  miles. 

PniCE,  12  :.o  prepaid. 
RADIO  PUBLISHING  CO.,  439  Alhambra  Hldj?.,  MILWAUKEE 


ghtning  Conductors 


fails  Instructions  given  how 
install  them.  Katab  1M7.  Den- 
•  for  prices  and  full  particulars. 


Such  as  TT.  R  Government  Indorses. 
We  guarantee  protect  ion.  Ornaments 
for  houses  and  barns.  Our  circuit  sys- 

fc.T*  M  *HIPO*A. 

1*1-'  %  1  Kit,  f  'Ol.O. 


W.  C.  Turner, 


Farmers'  Service  Bureau 

Readers  are  invited  to  make  generous  use  of  this  department!  Ques- 
tions regarding  any  branch  of  farming,  livestock  production,  animal  dis- 
eases, legal  matters  pertaining  to  the  farm,  homestead  inquiries  and  the 
like  cheerfully  and  promptly  answered  by  letter  and  through  the  magazine. 
Address  all  communications  to  SERVICE  BUREAU,  WESTERN  FARM 
LIFE,  Denver,  Colorado. 


Where  to  Get  Water  Wheel. 

Where  can  I  get  a  good  water  wheel? 
— O.  J.,  Arizona. 

Write  to  Pelton  Water  Wheel  Com- 
pany, San  Francisco,  Cal.  This  firm 
makes  wheels  of  all  sizes.  In  writing 
give  as  nearly  as  you  can  the  amount  of 
water  available,  drop  which  can  be  ob- 
tained, and  the  amount  of  power  you 
wish  to  develop. — G.  C.  W. 


Gassing  the  Prairie  Dogs. 

We  understand  using  poisoned  oats 
kills  prairie  dogs,  but  how  about  the 
carbon  bisulphide  used  to  •  get  dogs 
missed  by  the  poison.  Is  it  dangerous 
to  use? — F.  D.  A.,  Idaho. 

Carbon  bisulphide  is  a  very  volatile 
liquid  evaporating  into  a  heavy,  poison- 
ous gas  which  settles  to  the  bottoms  of 
the  burrows.  To  use  it  simply  saturate 
a  cob  or  something  else  which  will  soak 
up  the  liquid  and  roll  it  into  the  hole 
and  close  it.  The  gas  is  very  inflamma- 
ble and  never  should  be  handled  near 
an  open  light  or  fire. — G.  C.  W. 


School  House  Community  Center. 

Can  two  members  of  a  school  board  in 
a  third  class  district  close  the  school 
building  for  all  purposes  that  mgiht  be- 
detrimental  to  the  conducting  of  a  school 
in  the  building? — R.  H.  B.,  Montezuma 
county,  Colo. 

The  law  provides  that  the  board  of 
directors  is  the  custodian  of  the  school 
property  and  has  the  right  to  determine 
the  use  of  such  buildings  other  than  for 
school  purposes.  A  decision  based  on 
the  law  giving  authority  to  school 
boards  in  this  matter  is  as  follows: 

"If  the  board  sees  fit  to  permit  the 
use  of  the  school  house  for  a  dance,  it 
has  the  right  to  do  so.  I  think  that  a 
school  house  should  be  used  for  a  com- 
munity center,  and  know  of  no  reason 
why  there  should  be  objection  to  same 
if  the  board  takes  care  of  the  property 
in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  the  electors 
of  the  district,  and  that  the  use  of  the 
school  house  is  not  permitted  for  im- 
proper purposes." — Katherine  L.  Craig, 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion. 


Mexican  Beans  or  Summer  Fallow. 

A  number  of  farmers  of  Curry  county, 
New  Mexico,  who  had  intended  to  fallow 
their  land  this  summer  and  sow  to  wheat 
next  fall,  are  now  discussing  the  idea  of 
planting  the  land  in  Mexican  beans  and 
cultivating  well  this  summer.  Then  after 
the  bean  crop  is  removed,  sowing  the 
land  to  wheat.  As  this  is  a  new  experi- 
ment with  the  farmers  here,  we  would 
like  to  have  your  advice  as  to  which 
would  be  likely  to  be  the  better  plan. — 
G.  P.  Miller,  county  agent. 

Every  crop  uses  up  moisture.  The 
winter  wheat  will  do  better  on  the  clean 
fallow  since  it  will  have  the  water  which 
otherwise  would  have  been  used  up  by 
the  bean  crop. — E.  R.  Parsons. 


Cane  for  Silage. 

Can  cane  he  raised  for  silage  in  this 
country?  The  altitude  is  something  over 
7.000  feet.  We  raise  alfalfa  successfully, 
also  oats,  spring  wheat,  barley  and  pota- 
toes.— E.  M.  J.,  Wyoming. 

Cane  is  a  warm  weather  crop  and 
best  adapted  to  conditions  much  farther 
south  and  lower  altitudes.  Corn  would 
have  more  chance  to  make  a  silage  crop 
under  your  conditions  than  cane,  and 
you  do  not  mention  corn  as  a  crop  suc- 
cessfully grown. 

Considerable  attention  has  been  given 
to  Russian  sunflowers  as  a  silage  crop 
where  conditions  are  unfavorable  for 
corn.  Your  experiment  station  at  Lara- 
mie can  supply  you  information  on  sun- 
flowers for  silage. — G.  C.  W. 


May  Be  Abortion  Disease. 

A  cow  In  our  herd  has  lost  her  calf, 
about  six  and  a  half  months  along.  She 
is  in  good  condition,  in  fact,  almost  Int. 
Some  say  that  is  the  trouble.  Will  it 
make  the  other  cows  lose  th*lr  calves 
to  have  this  cow  run  with  them?  We 
have  three  yet  to  calve.  This  cow  has 
not  cleaned  wi  ll.  Whnt  in  the  best  thing 
I  can  do.  1  am  feeding  Kow-Kitre. — 
Summit  county,  Colo. 

Tt  is  always  the  safest  plan  to  con- 
sider a  case  of  this  kind  as  a  possible 
result  of  abortion  disease  and  keep  the 
cow  from  the  rest  of  the  herd.  If  you 
know  nothing  about  this  disease  it 
would  be  a  good  plan  to  read  up  on  it. 
The  veterinary  division  of  the  Colorado 
Agricultural  College  has  bulletin  ma- 
terial on  the  subject  which  should  he  in 
the  hands  of  ull  persons  having  cows. 
Th«-y  are  sent  free  on  request.  The  dis- 
ease is  not  an  easy  one  to  control  and 


veterinarians  are  giving  it  a  great  deal 
of  attention. 

The  remedy  you  are  giving  may  not 
do  any  good,  but  it  will  do  no  harm  to 
give  it  a  fair  trial. — G.  C.  W. 


Profit  From  Upland  Farming. 

Is  there  more  profit  and  pleasure  in 
farming  un-irrigated  land  than  in  farm- 
ing under  the  ditch  with  abundant  water. 

On  the  place  where  I  am  now  located 
there  is  a  lot  of  magnesia  in  the  soil. 
When  I  have  had  it  planted  to  corn  I 
got  a  healthy  stalk,  but  no  ears.  What 
would  be  the  best  crop  to  plant  in  this 
soil. — C.  W.  F.,  Logan  county,  Colo. 

Some  magnesia  soils  are  good  for 
crops,  but  others,  where  there  is  a  de- 
ficiency of  lime,  are  not  so  good.  You 
should  send  some  of  your  soil  to  the 
Colorado  Agricultural  college  at  Fort 
Collins  and  have  it  analyzed.  Where 
there  is  plenty  of  lime  it  makes  the 
water  hard  and  prevents  an  excess  of 
magnesia  being  dissolved  in  the  soil  so- 
lution. If  your  soil  needs  lime,  phos- 
phate of  lime  would  not  only  mend  mat- 
ters, but  also  stimulate  the  crops  to 
produce  better. 

It  may  be,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
your  land  does  not  need  lime,  and  in 
this  case  it  must  require  humus,  which 
you  could  supply  by  plowing  under 
green  crops.  Fall  rye  is  about  the  best 
for  this  purpose.  You  could  sow  it  this 
fall,  about  forty  pounds  to  the  acre.and 
plow  it  under  the  following  spring.  In 
any  case,  humus  from  manure,  or  green 
crops,  will  help  your  land. — E.  R.  Par- 
sons. 


Poisoning  Gooseberry  Worms. 

What  can  I  do  to  prevent  the  worms 
from  injuring  my  gooseberries?  It  is  the 
one  drawback  to  getting  a  heavy  crop  of 
berries  each  year. — Mrs.  E.  J.  B.,  Chaffee 

county,  Colo. 

If  this  is  the  ordinary  European  cur- 
rant worm,  which  very  commonly  de- 
vours the  leaves  of  gooseberries,  it  can 
easily  be  controlled,  if  taken  in  time,  by 
spraying  the  bushes  with  arsenate  of 
lead  solution.  Two-thirds  of  an  ounce 
of  the  powdered  form,  or  ten  level  tea- 
spoonfuls  to  a  gallon  of  water,  gives  a 
solution  of  about  the  right  strength.  Of 
course,  it  is  not  desirable  to  spray  the 
bushes  when  the  fruit  is  almost  ready 
to  pick,  but  usually  the  damage  from 
these  worms  begins  much  earlier.  They 
are  voracious  eaters  and  oftentimes  will 
defoliate  a  whole  bush  almost  before 
the  damage  is  noticed.  Where  there  is 
danger  from  these  worms,  spray  the 
bushes  as  soon  as  the  foliage  is  well 
out.  Too  often  one  waits  until  the 
worms  have  appeared  and  done  consid- 
erable damage  before  applying  the 
spray. — G.  C.  W. 


Controlling  Common  Asparagus  Beetle, 

Some  k ind  of  insect  like  a  fly,  or  beetle, 
is  seriously  damaging  the  tips  of  our 
asparagus.  Can  anything  be  done  to  con- 
trol this  insect? — L.  J.,  Jefferson  county, 
Colo.  / 

It  is  probably  that  this  insect  is  the 
common  asparagus  beetle  which  for  sev- 
eral years  has  been  reported  in  the 
vicinity  of  Boulder  and  also  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Denver.  This  is  a  very 
serious  pest  to  the  asparagus  grower, 
but  is  a  comparatively  new  introduction 
into  Colorado. 

Chickens  and  ducks  feed  freely  upon 
these  beetles  when  they  have  access  to 
them.  One  of  the  best  methods  of  con- 
trol is  to  cut  all  the  plants  early  in  the 
season,  forcing  the  egg  laying  on  the 
new  shoots,  which  also  are  cut  frequent- 
ly so  as  not  to  allow  the  eggs  to  hatch 
before  the  shoots  are  used.  One  plan  is 
to  allow  some  of  the  shoots  to  grow 
upon  which  the  eggs  will  be  deposited 
and  the  young  beetles  allowed  to  hatch. 
They  are  then  poisoned  by  spraying 
these  shoots  with  an  arsenical  spray,  a 
large  percentage  of  the  beetles  thus  be- 
ing destroyed  in  the  larval  stage.  These 
shoots  may  be  cut  and  burned  to  destroy 
the  larvae  after  the  eggs  have  hatched. 
— C.  P.  Gillette,  State  Entomologist, 
Colorado  Agricultural  College. 


Do  Rats  Fear  Rabbits? 

Is  there  any  truth  to  the  saying  that 
rats  will  not  may  where  tame  rabbits 
are  kept?     p,  K .,  Weld  county.  Colo. 

Experienced  rabbit  growers  say  tlieu 
is  nothing  to  this  superstition.  Unless 
other  methods  arc  employed  to  keep  the 
rats  in  check  they  will  occupy  premises 
where  rabbits  are  kept. — G.  ('.  W. 
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State  Farm  Bureau  News. 

The  Colorado  State  Farm  Bureau  is 
taking  an  active  part  in  the  tax  revision 
program  in  which  all  farm  organiza- 
tions are  joining.  The  state  organiza- 
tion was  represented  at  the  recent  meet- 
ing of  the  Committee  of  One  Hundred 
in  Denver  by  J.  D.  Pancake,  president, 
and  E.  R.  Bliss,  chairman  of  the  taxa- 
tion committee.  Mr.  Bliss  assisted  by 
H.  L.  Lowell  of  Castle  Rock,  has  been 
gathering  information  from  the  county 
farm  bureaus  and  other  sources  on  the 
tax  situation  and  was  of  material  as- 
sistance to  the  executive  board  of  this 
body  of  which  he  is  a  member.  Mr. 
Bliss  will  continue  his  investigations 
and  asks  the  co-operation  of  every 
county  farm  bureau  in  making  his  work 
in  this  committee  more  effective.  The 
following  is  Mr.  Pancake's  outline  of 
the  actions  taken  at  Denver  meeting: 

Report  on  Taxation  Meeting. 

"A  committee  of  one  hundred  citizens 
representing  the  different  sections  of 
the  state,  also  the  different  industries, 
was  called  to  meet  at  Denver  with  the 
Civic  and  Commercial  Association, 
Wednesday,  May  10.  The  avowed  pur- 
pose of  the  meeting  was  to  emphasize 
the  necessity  of  economy  and  equaliza- 
tion in  payment  of  taxes.  The  governor 
and  all  ex-governors  were  members  of 
the  committee.  Each  one  of  the  gov- 
ernors made  the  statement  that  it  was 
mosf  impossible  for  any  man  to  so  sim- 
plify and  eliminate  bureaus  and  boards 
in  state  government  on  account  of  their 
being  so  strongly  entrenched  and  so 
many  friends  coming  to  their  suppoi't. 
The  spirit  of  the  committee  was  to  see 
that  every  industry  was  well  represent- 
ed and  that  particularly  the  farmers 
and  the  livestock  men  should  find  a 
large  Representation  on  ,the  executive 
board. 

"At  first,  an  executive  committee  of 
seven  was  chosen  and  afterwards 
changed  to  nine,  so  that  real  dirt  farm- 
ers could  have  sufficient  representation. 
J.  D.  Pancake,  president  of  the  State 
Farm  Bureau  and  E.  R.  Bliss  of  Greeley 
were  present,  representing  the  Colorado 
State  Farm  Bureau  and  the  farmers' 
interests.  Mr.  Bliss  was  chosen  as  a 
member  of  the  executive  committee.  All 
the  speakers  declared  that  economy  and 
equalization  should  be  the  watchword. 
The  governor  especially  strengthened 
these  two  words.  The  executive  commit- 
tee contemplate  not  only  making  rec- 
ommendations to  reduce  boards  and  bu- 
reaus at  the  State  Capitol,  but  they  also 
expect  to  make  recommendations  rela- 
tive to  elimination  and  reduction  of 
county  officials.  For  instance,  devising 
some  method  of  having  all  taxes  col- 
lected by  one  official  instead  of  the 
many.  They  also  ask  the  people  of  the 
state  to  watch  with  care  the  construc- 
tion of  roads,  and  if  any  waste  or  ir- 
regularities occur,  they  will  notify  this 
executive  committee.  It  is  also  antici- 
pated that  if  real  tangible  property  now 
pays  95  per  cent  of  the  taxes,  that  some 
method  will  be  devised  whereby  tax  ex- 
empt securities,  salaries  and  so  on,  will 
bear  a  fair  burden  of  government.  As 
the  laws  now  stand,  a  farmer,  owning 
his  land  and  chattels  is  taxed  because 
everything  is  in  sight,  while  some  per- 
son drawing  a  salary  probably  five 
times  as  much  as  he,  bears  scarcely  any 
of  the  burdens  of  government.  Yet,  the 
salaried  man  enjoys  probably  more  of 
the  benefits  of  the  government  than  the 
farmers. 

"It  is  also  expected  -that  some  method 
will  be  devised  whereby  an  income  tax 
will  be  advocated  that  owners  of  mort- 
gages, municipal  bonds  and  all  tax-free 
securities  will  pay  some  taxes  on  the 
income  from  the  same.  The  State  Farm 
Bureau  is  expecting  to  have  some  man 
working  at  this  problem  continuously. 
They  now  have  a  representation  on  the 
executive  committee  and  funds  will  be 
needed  so  that  the  farmers  may  have  a 
fair  share  in  devising  new  tax  systems 
for  the  state.  It  behooves  every  farmer 
in  the  state  to  get  in  behind  this  propo- 
sition so  that  he  may  have  a  large  hand 
in  shaping  of  our  state  taxation.  This 
one  fact  is  fundamental,  that  it  is  not 
the  purpose  of  this  committee  to  in  any 
way  Impair  the  functions  of  state  or 
county  government,  but  to  simplify  and 
render  them  more  economical.  We  hope 
that  every  member  of  a  farm  bureau 
will  feel  that  he  is  one  connected  with 
those  who  represent  him  in  helping  to 
put  across  this  most  useful  piece  of 
work." 


Need  of  County  Action. 
Several  county  farm  bureaus  have 
already  held  their  taxation  meeting 
and  sent  in  their  resolutions  to  Mr. 
Bliss.  It  is  important  now  that  every 
county  farm  bureau  call  a  meeting  of 


all  industries  and  organizations  inter- 
ested in  tax  revisions  and  send  to  Mr. 
Bliss  recommendations  based  on  condi- 
tions as  they  exist  in  the  various  coun- 
ties. A  permanent  tax  organization 
should  be  formed  and  a  „vice  president 
of  the  state  organization  named  from 
each  county. 


Membership  Campaign  Progressing. 

The  good  results  obtained  last  week 
show  that  the  farmers  of  Colorado  are 
resolute  in  their  determination  to  sta- 
bilize their  industry  and  put  it  on  a  pay- 
ing basis.  In  spite  of  the  financial 
straits  in  which  he  finds  himself,  every 


farmer  who  is  well  informed  is  ready  to 
co-operate  with  his  neighbor  in  a  serv- 
ice organization  that  is  national  in  its 
scope.  Solicitors  are  obtaining  unusual 
results  in  nearly  every  community 
worked.  Twenty-five  members  in  two 
days  is  a  record  made  in  Pueblo  county 
by  one  solicitor.  Four  solicitors  started 
in  Weld  county  to  work  over  the  outly- 
ing territory  preliminary  to  starting 
the  drive  under  the  direction  of  J.  M. 
Rodgers.  In  one  day,  nine  members 
were  obtained  from  eleven  solicited, 
which  is  a  fair  percentage  as  obtained 
in  Weld  county. 
The   moving    picture   "Spring  Val- 


ley" has  more  than  come  up  to 
expectations  in  Weld  county.  It  has 
been  shown  to  large  audiences  and 
has  been  pronounced  by  operators  and 
patrons  to  be  a  film  of  exceptional 
merit.  Many  compliments  were  heard 
on  its  portrayal  of  rural  life  and  farm 
conditions,  and  the  old  and  young  alike 
enjoyed  its  many  humorous  features. 
One  audience  of  over  one  hundred  wait- 
ed until  midnight  to  see  it  completed. 
The  film  will  be  run  another  week  in 
Weld  county  before  going  to  Fremont. 


Lubricating  oil  is  cheaper  than  new 
machinery. 


H  ow  To  Accomplish 

More  Work  In  One  Day 


\0  be  popular  now-a-days, 
farm  tools  must  not  only 
do  their  work  well,  but 
fhey  must  do  it  with  less  man 
power.  Working  along  these  lines, 
Swayne,  Robinson  and  Company 
of  Richmond,  Indiana,  have  been 
unusually  successful  in  the  design 
of  the  Money-Maker  Hay  Press 
forthe  Fordson. 

Strength  is  secured  by  putting 
into  each  pres9  the  highest  quality 
of  material  and  the  necessary 
quantity  of  material  worked  up 
in  correctly  designed  parts.  Take, 
for  example,  the  gears  that  must 
withstand  intermittent  severe 
•trains.  The  most  carefully  com- 
pounded semi-steel  is  used  in  cast- 
ing them,  and  in  addition,  they 
are  given  rigid,  permanent  align- 
ment in  a  continuous  iron  bed 
plate  and  heavy  bearings. 

Neither  in  the  making  of  the 
gears  nor.  in  the  construction  of 
the  frame  is  any  sacrifice  made  to 
meet  competition.  It  has  been  the 
Swayne  Robinson  policy  foreighty 
years  to  build  the  best  tools  pos  sible 
without  regard  to  the  price  at 
which  competing  tools  might  be 
sold.  Fortunately  for  farmers,  the 
policy  has  made  sales  so  large  that 
quantity  production  of  Money- 
Maker  machines  has  kept  the  price 
down  to  the  lowest  level. 

Examine  a  Money-Maker  Hay 
Press  carefully  and  you  will  rec- 
ognize that  every 


The  Oliver  Two-Way  Sulky 
Fordson  power  is  available  in  plowing  to 
the  irrigationfarmerwith.  the  Oliver  Two- 
Way  Sulky.  Power  lift,  easy  running. 


Oliver  Single  Bottom  Sulky 
For  deep  mouldboard  plowing  in  trashy 
conditions  with  the  Fordson.  Similar  in 
construction  to  world  famous  No.  7  gang. 


Fordson  Disc  Plowing 
Oliver  Fordson  special  disc  plows  have 
set  •  new  standard.  They  penetrate  the 
toughest  soils,  yet  are  light  running. 


Roderick  Lean  Automatic  Harrow 
Fitting  the  seed  bed  the  Fordson  way 
with  the  Roderick  Lean  Automatic  Trac- 
tor Disc— a  special  Fordson  Harrow. 


Good  Work  With  Roller  Pulverizer 
Final  Fitting  of  the  seed  bed  with  Ford- 
son power  and  the  roller  pulverizer  has 
meant  more  bushels  for  many  farmers. 


Roderick  Lean4,Cotmore"Mower 

Attaches  without  changes  to  the  Ford- 
son .  Power  taken  d  irec  t  from  drive  worm. 
Makes  a  one-man  outfit  with  Fordson. 


The  Amsco  Tractor  Drill 


Tractorspeed  and  accuracy  utilized  by  the 
Fordson  owner  with  the  Amsco  special 
drill.  Force  feed  makes  positive  planting. 


The  AmscoTwo-Row  Cultivator 
Cultivating  corn  is  easy  for  the  Fordson 
farmer  with  the  AmscoCultivator — spec- 
ial for  the  Fordson.  Made  for  hard  work. 


The  Money  Malte^^^0^ 
Hay  Press 


Money-Maker  Ensilage  Cutter 
Fordaonsilofillingwith  the  Money -Maker 
done  quickly  and  cheaply.  Strength  and 
scientific  design  give  perfect  work. 


Wood  Bros.  Individual  Thresher 
The  Wood  Individual  Humming  Bird 
Threshing  and  Fordson  make  short  work 
of  threshing.  All  grain  is  saved. 


nut  serves  an  important  and  very 
definite  purpose.  The  frame  (made 
without  "piecing")  of  full  length 
steel  rails  is  an  example  of  rein- 
forced steel  truss  rigidity.  The 
plunger  of  sturdy  all-steel  design 


moves  on  two  rollers.  Four  strong 
relief  springs  are  provided  to 
protect  the  foot-feed  from  break- 
age. 

Many  who  use  the  Fordson  for 
baler  operations,  purchase  the 


Save-a-man"  self-feeder  to  in- 
crease the  output.  This  is  a  special 
attachment  available  only  for  use 
with  Money-Maker  hay  presses. 
It  increases  the  capacity  of  the 
hay  press  from  25  to  $0%  and 
does  away  with  the  man  on  the 
feed  table. 
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every  display  advertiser  in  this  journal,  and 
agree  to  make  good  to  every  paid  subscriber  any 
loss  that  may  occur  through  trusting  a  display 
advertiser  who  proves  to  be  a  deliberate  swin- 
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Federal  Warehouses  for  Grain  Advocated. 

A  very  large  proportion  of  the  difficulties  of  grain 
marketing  center  around  the  matter  of  storage.  The 
crop  is  harvested,  threshed,  and  forced  on  the  market 
during  a  period  of  two  or  three  months.  It  cannot 
pass  into  immediate  consumption.  In  other  words, 
a  crop  which  it  takes  the  world  a  year  to  consume 
is  forced  on  the  market  in  a  few  months'  time.  To 
be  merchandised  as  consumptive  demands  develop 
there  must  be  storage.  The  U.  S.  Grain  Growers' 
marketing  plan  recognizes  this  need  and  proposes  to 
control  storage  and  merchandise  the  product  through 
the  year  instead  of  dumping  it  as  is  now  the  practice. 

Thomas  A.  Edison  has  just  proposed  a  plan  for 
enabling  the  producer  to  retain  control  of  his  crop 
involving  a  system  of  government  storage  ware- 
houses. The  plan  was  recently  outlined  to  a  special 
committee  of  the  agricultural  bloc  considering  the 
matter  of  farm  credits.  It  contemplates  the  issuance 
of  a  farm  currency  through  a  central  federal  bank. 
This  will  be  loaned  to  farmers  for  one  year,  repay- 
able at  the  rate  of  1  per  cent  a  month  and  secured  by 
a  lien  on  agricultural  products  on  the  basis  of  50 
per  cent  of  their  value.  The  plan  of  course  requires 
carefully  supervised  warehousing  under  government 
control.  No  interest  is  to  be  charged,  but  producers 
would  be  required  to  pay  the  overhead  expenses  of 
maintaining  a  chain  of  government  warehouses  in 
which  the  crops  used  as  collateral  for  loans  could  be 
stored.  The  government  already  exercises  a  certain 
control  over  some  of  the  large  warehouses  of  the 
country  in  private  ownership,  so  the  idea  is  not  en- 
tirely new. 

Having  a  reasonable  amount  of  farm  storage  is 
often  a  great  advantage  to  the  individual  farmer.  It 
relieves  him  from  the  necessity  of  rushing  his  wheat 
to  market  when  there  is  a  congestion  on  the  railroads 
and  frequently  a  shortage  of  cars  and  local  elevator 
space.  Grain  farmers  able  to  do  so  should  by  all 
means  endeavor  to  get  away  from  the  necessity  of 
forced  marketing  of  their  grain. 

The  proposed  plan  of  government  warehousing  is 
well  worthy  of  careful  consideration  and  the  agri- 
cultural bloc  committee  are  mindful  of  the  interests 
of  agriculture  in  looking  into  the  proposition. 


Beef  Production  in  Colorado. 

Beef  production  is  one  of  the  great  industries  of 
Colorado  and  the  mountain  states.    This  is  true  be- 
cause of  the  natural  grazing  provided  by  the  forest 
reserves,  public  ranges  and  the  rough  land  on  many 
of  the  farms.    Beef  cattle  must  be  depended  on  to 
consume  the  unmarketable  hay,  fodder  and  straw 
produced  on  every  farm.   As  time  goes  on  beef  pro- 
duction as  a  farming  industry  will  necessarily  in- 
crease.  Big  cattle  men  cannot  monopolize  the  beef- 
muking  industry.    Even  at  the  present  time  the 
•  r  part  of  our  beef  is  produced  by  the  men  with 
!  herds  of  ir>0  animals  or  less,  or  farmers  who 
only  five  to  fifteen  cattle  each  year.    The  beef 
is  not  down  and  out  and  cattle  will  continue- 


to  be  one  of  the  leading  products  of  our  farms.  A 
bulletin  of  exceptional  value  to  the  producer  of  beef, 
prepared  by  Professor  C.  I.  Biay,  has  just  been 
issued  by  the  Colorado  Agricultural  college.  This 
bulletin,  entitled  "Beef  Production  in  Colorado," 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  man  in  any  way  in- 
terested in  handling  beef  cattle.  It  will  be  sent  free 
on  request.  Address,  Extension  Service,  Colorado 
Agricultural  College,  Fort  Collins,  Colo. 


Reclamation  Work  to  Expand. 

With  a  greatly  enlarged  reclamation  program 
about  to  be  developed  as  a  result  of  the  passage  of 
the  McNary  reclamation  bill,  the  proposed  closing 
of  the  Denver  offices  seemed  most  illogical.  Reclam- 
ation work  is  a  matter  of  nation-wide  importance, 
but  Denver  is  the  natural  center  of  a  large  amount 
of  work  already  under  way  and  with  the  greatest 
project  of  all,  the  conservation  and  use  of  the  waters 
of  the  Colorado  river  in  irrigating  a  western  empire, 
about  to  become  a  reality,  there  is  all  the  more  rea- 
son for  maintaining  the  Denver  headquarters.  It  is 
a  business  proposition  and  politics  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  enter  into  the  matter  at  all. 

It  has  now  been  definitely  announced  that  the 
order  to  abolish  the  Denver  office  and  concentrate 
all  the  administrative  work  in  Washington  has  been 
rescinded.  Secretary  Fall  had  determined  to  com- 
bine the  two  offices  because  he  felt  that  the  work 
did  not  justify  maintaining  a  western  headquarters, 
but  representations  made  by  the  committee  headed 
by  Governor  Shoup  sent  to  Washington  to  protest, 
and  the  statement  from  Senator  McNary  that  his 
bill  would  be  pushed  to  enactment  led  the  Secretary 
to  change  his  mind. 

This  decision  is  most  gratifying  to  the  West. 
There  is  a  growing  feeling  that  there  is  too  much 
centralization,  resulting  in  removing  matters  of  more 
or  less  local  importance  from  their  natural  centers 
of  control  and  involving  them  in  a  system  of  bureau- 
cratic red  tape  thousands  of  miles  away. 

Senator  Phipps  has  introduced  two  or  three 
amendments  to  the  McNary  bill,  one  providing  that 
bends  issued  by  a  reclamation  district  shall  not  be 
exempt  from  taxation,  and  another  providing  that 
congressional  approval  shall  be  granted  before  any 
project  is  started.  The  last  amendment  has  to  do 
with  providing  for  an  equitable  division  of  the  waters 
of  Colorado  in  _order  that  the  state  may  have  a 
chance  to  obtain  its  share  of  the  reclamation  work. 


Grain  Growers  to  Start  Work  Soon. 
J.  D.  Pancake  of  Loveland,  Colo.,  who  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Board  of  Directors,  has  just  re- 
turned from  Chicago,  where  he"  has  been  for  the  last 
sixty  days  working  on  reorganization.  Mr.  Pancake 
has  been  made  director  of  organization  for  Colorado 
and  Wyoming  and  will  start  work  at  once  in  those 
two  states.  He  reports  unusual  demand  for  organi- 
zation work  among  the  grain  growers.  Demands 
have  already  been  made  for  several  counties  in  Col- 
orado. Organization  work  is  going  forward  rapidly 
in  other  states  and  membership  is  increasing  at  the 
rate  of  nearly  one  thousand  weekly.  Forty  farmers 
in  Iowa  and  fifteen  in  Kansas  are  devoting  full  time 
to  the  organization  work. 


Value  of  Good  Bulls  Demonstrated. 

One  of  the  outstanding  educational  features  of 
the  Heart  of  America  Dairy  Show  held  in  Kansas 
City,  June  5  to  10  in  connection  with  the  National 
Holstein  convention  and  annual  meeting,  is  the  Gov- 
ernment exhibit  illustrating  the  value  of  good  bulls 
in  bringing  about  higher  production  in  dairy  herds. 
Of  the  twenty-four  booths,  sixteen  will  show  dairy 
practices,  six  the  marketing  of  dairy  products,  and 
two  the  use  of  milk  as  food. 

The  need  for  improving  dairy  cattle  is  the  domi- 
nating idea  of  the  entire  exhibit.  How  this  improve- 
ment can  be  brought  about  through  the  use  of  good 
pure-bred  sires  is  strikingly  shown  by  reproductions 
in  color  of  actual  farms  and  herds  where  such  sires 
were  used  for  a  number  of  years.  Contrasted  with 
this  improvement  there  is  shown  a  run-down  farm 
with  its  low-producing  herd  of  scrub  cows  resulting 
from  the  use  of  scrub  bulls. 

The  advantages  of  cow  testing  and  bull  associa- 
tions and  proper  feeding  of  dairy  animals  also  will 
be  shown;  the  requirements  for  milk  production;  the 
necessity  for  eradicating  tuberculosis,  and  the  prog- 
ress of  the  occredited-herd  movement  since  its  or- 
ganization in  1917;  how  to  help  eliminate  undernour- 
ishment among  children;  numerous  ways  of  utilizing 
milk  and  whey;  and  how  to  produce  clean  milk. 

Dairymen  able  to  attend  this  convention  and  show 
will  receive  much  of  inspiration  and  knowledge  in 
connection  with  their  chosen  vocation. 


Dairymen  Opposed  to  Filled  Milk. 

Dairymen  are  vitally  concerned  in  the  bill  known 
as  the  "Oiled  Milk  Bill,"  introduced  by  Representa- 
tive Voight.  Filled  milk  has  become  an  article  o# 
wide  use,  particularly  among  the  poorer  classes.  The 
bill  forbids  the  manufacture  and  shipment  in  inter- 
state commerce  of  skimmed  milk,  to  which  cocoanut 
oil  has  been  added  to  take  the.  place  of  the  butterfat. 
The  bill  has  been  favorably  reported  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  The  resolution  passed  by 
the  National  Grange  opposing  this  fraudulent  prod- 
uct is  of  interest  in  this  connection.  It  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Whereas,  There  has  been  developed  a  large  busi- 
ness in  a  product  sometimes  called  "filled"  or  "bogus" 
milk;  and 

"Whereas,  The  business  which  takes  the  animal 
fat  out  of  the  milk  and  substitutes  a  vegetable  fat 
lacking  in  vitamines  is  a  fraud  upon  producer  and 
consumer  alike;  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  we  are  opposed  to  the  manufac- 
ture and  sale  of  filled  milk." 

It  is  not  entirely  a  selfish  matter  for  the  con- 
sumer is  concerned  as  much  as  the  producer.  The 
bill  may  come  to  a  vote  in  the  near  future  and  dairy- 
men and  others  who  favor  this  legislation  would  do 
well  to  write  to  their  members  of  Congress  setting 
forth  their  views. 


Essentials  of  Co-Operative  Success. 

In  this  issue  is  a  story  of  the  success  Colorado 
cabbage  growers  have  attained  in  marketing  their 
own  products.  It  has  valuable  lessons  for  those  in- 
terested in  any  co-operative  enterprise.  In  this  case 
co-operative  marketing  was  born  of  a  dire  necessity 
to  save  the  business.  But  it  would  have  failed  if  the 
true  spirit  of  co-operation  had  not  existed  among 
the  growers  and  a  recognition  of  the  fact  Jhat  mer- 
chandising of  commodities  calls  for  business  training 
which  few  farmers  posses.  In  replying  to  an  inquiry 
by  the  Agricultural  Review  as  to  the  things  most 
needed  to  insure  co-operative'  success,  J.  R.  Howard, 
president  o  fthe  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
made  the  following  reply: 

"The  three  things  most  needed  to  insure  the  suc- 
cess of  the  co-operative  movement  are  'brains,  brains 
and  more  brains.'  Co-operative  marketing  is  not  a 
farmer's  job.  It  is  the  most  highly  competitive  mer- 
chandising job  in  the  world.  The  farmer  has  a  right 
to  organize  and,  in  a  general  way  to  direct  or  super- 
vise, but  not  one  farmer  in  a  million  has  the  training 
or  the  native  ability  to  do  the  technical  job  itself. 
We  must  be  sure  that  we  are  organized  on  safe  and 
sound  principles,  that  there  is  a  demand  for  co-oper- 
ative marketing  and  that  the  farmer  is  going  to  stick 
by  his  organization — then,  with  the  aforementioned 
ingredients,  success  will  be  reasonably  assured." 


Kill  the  Grasshoppers. 

Preventing  grasshopper  damage  by  systematic 
poisoning  is  no  longer  a  theory  or  experiment.  It 
is  a  practical  method  of  grasshopper  control.  The 
poisoned  bait  formula  has  been  carefully  worked  out 
and  tested  over  and  over  again,  and  in  many  badly 
infested  sections  literally  tons  of  the  material  have 
been  scattered  and  grasshoppers  poisoned  by  the 
millions.  You  can  buy  grasshopper  insurance  just 
as  you  can  buy  insurance  against  fire,  or  wind,  or 
hail.  The  policy  does  not  come  written  on  white 
paper,  but  canned  and  labelled  "Colorado  Poison 
Grasshopper  Paste."  This  material  is  being  supplied 
at  cost  by  the  State  Entomologist.  A  gallon  can  of 
this  concentrated  grasshopper  poison,  costing  $1.25 
f.  o.  b.  Fort  Collins,  will  mix  up  with  100  pounds  of 
bran  in  making  the  bait.  In  some  localities  it  can 
be  obtained  locally  as  a  result  of  organized  effort. 
The  little  hoppers  are  hatching  out  now.  The  time 
to  get  them  is  while  they  are  young  and  before  they 
have  begun  to  do  serious  damage. 


"Most  pood  farming  nowadays  is  done  above  the 
collar,"  says  George  Martin,  an  Iowa  farmer.  This 
is  simply  saying  that  head  work  is  becoming  more 
and  more  an  important  factor  in  farming  success. 
It  does  not  mean  that  muscular  labor  is  unnecessary, 
but  it  is  not  the  determining  factor.  "The  one  thing 
you  have  got  to  have  to  be  a  good  farmer,"  continues 
Mr.  Martin,  "is  the  one  thing  you  have  got  to  have 
to  be  a  good  anything — and  that  is  intelligence." 


Farm  cost  accounts  should  be  interpreted  care- 
fully. Do  not  drop  an  enterprise  because  the  figures 
show  it  to  be  unprofitable.  Find  what  is  wrong  wiln 
it  and  try  to  correct  the  condition. 


Good  cows  are  not  the  only  essential  in  profitable 
dairying.  The  farmer  must  be  as  good  as  the  cow. 
He  must  feed  and  (are  for  her  so  she  can  pro  doe* 
to  her  full  capacity. 


Jnne  1,  1922. 


WESTERN   FARM  LIFE 


From  the  Nation's  Capital 

BILL  SUBMITTED  PROVIDING  MEANS  TO  MEET 
LIVESTOCK  CREDIT  NEEDS  OF  COUNTRY. 


u 


sure  tiie  shippers  against  Josses  due  to€> 
lack  of  the  proper  routing  information. 

It  is  believed  that  marketing  prob- 
lems will  never  be  worked  out  satisfac- 
torily until  there  is  close  co-operation 
between  the  states  and  Federal  market- 
ing agencies,  and  this  movement  is 
meeting  with  much  encouragement  from 
all  sources. 

Bureau  of  Markets  Develops  Radio. 
— The  radio  market  news  system,  de- 
eloped  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Mar- 
kets, while  only  a  few  months  old,  now 
coders  the  entire  country.  Radio  sta- 
tions broadcasting  market  news  in  co- 
operation with  the  Bureau  of  Markets 
are  in  operation  in  many  important 
cities.  Denver  has  a  broadcasting  sta- 
tion which  covers  a  large  part  of  Colo- 
rado by  radiophone. 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  Markets  and 
the  state  marketing  agencies  are  co- 
operating in  working  out  an  arrange- 
ment whereby  the  state  and  Federal 
market  news  will  be  handled  so  that  the 
one  will  supplement  the  other. 

— x — 

Livestock  Credit  Through  Federal 
Farm  Loan  Board. — The  most  recent 
addition  to  the  long  array  of  rural  cred- 
it bills  awaiting  congressional  action  is 
the  "Federal  Livestock  Act,"  prepared 
under  the  direction  of  Eugene  Meyer, 
Jr.,  director  of  the  War  Finance  Cor- 
poration, and  introduced  in  the  Senate 
by  Senator  Arthur  Capper  of  Kansas. 
It  is  supplementary  to  the  War  Finance 
Corporation,  and  is  designed  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  livestock  industry. 

This  bill  provides  that  the  Federal 
Farm  Loan  Board  shall  divide  the  Uni- 
ted States  into  not  less  than  five  and 
not  more  than  ten  livestock  districts,  to 
be  determined  with  due  regard  to  the 
needs  of  the  livestock  industry.  Upon 
the  application  of  five  or  more  eligible 
livestock  loan  companies  in  any  one 
district,  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Board 
shall  proceed  to  organize  a  Federal  live- 
stock finance  corporation  in  the  dis- 
trict. 

The  Federal  livestock  finance  corpo- 
ration shall  be  under  the  control  of 
seven  directors,  three  of  whom  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  Federal  Farm  Loan 
Board  and  four  elected  by  the  member 
corporations.  All  four  directors  must 
be  residents  of  the  livestock  district  in 
which  the  corporation  is  located.  The 
capita]  stock  of  each  finance  corpora- 
tion is  to  be  sold  to  livestock  loan  com- 
panies,, and  the  secretary  of  the  treas- 
nry  is  required  to  subscribe  to  the  cap- 
ital stock  a  sum  equal  to  25  per  cent 
of  the  amount  subscribed.  The  govern- 
ment stock  would  later  be  retired. 

No  livestock  finance  corporation  can 
begin  business  with  a  subscribed  cap- 
ital of  less  than  $1,000,000,  or  with  a 
paid-up  capital  of  less  than  $500,000. 

The  corporation  is  given  power  to  re- 
discount eligible  livestock  paper;  to 
make  loans  and  advances  to  its  mem- 
ber corporations  on  their  promissory 
notes  secured  by  eligible  livestock  pa- 
per; to  buy  and  sell  government  bonds; 
to  act  as  a  depository  of  government 
funds;  and  to  act  as  fiscal  agent  of  the 
War  Finance  Corporation. 

Each  Federal  livestock  corporation 
tntty  have  outstanding  at  any  one  time 
Ha  collateral  trust  bonds  in  an  aggre- 
gate amount  of  not  more  than  twenty 
times  its  paid  in  capital  stock.  Such 
debentures  may  mature  in  not  less  than 
she  months  nor  more  than  three  years 
lrom  date  of  issue,  and  shall  bear  in- 


E.  E.  Reynolds. 

'NDER  the  administration  of  Secretary  Henry  C. 
Wallace  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture is  rapidly  developing  into  an  agency  of  great 
practical  usefulness,  not  only  to  the  fanners  and  stock- 
men, but  to  the  transportation  companies,  the  middlemen, 
and  the  consumers.  All  the  activities  of  the  department 
are  being  directed  to  the  work  of  eliminating  lost  motion 
in  agricultural  produc  tion,  transportation  and  distribution. 

Undoubtedly  the  greatest  advance  in  the  department's 
activities  is  in  marketing  methods  under  the  direction  of 
the  Bureau  of  Markets  and  Crop  Estimates.  The  bureau 
is  actively  co-operating  with  the  marketing  officials  of 
the  various  states  in  a  movement  to  correlate  state  and 
Federal  marketing  work  and  permit  overlapping  of  activ- 
ities; to  get  each  state  in  the  proper  relation  as  regards 
marketing  with  every  other  state. 

Growers  in  the  leading  fruit  and  vegetable  producing 
states  want  their  own  state  marketing  officials  to  co-oper- 
ate with  those  of  the  states  in  which  the  big  consuming 
markets  are  located,  in  the  gathering  and  distribution  of 
crop  and  market  information  and  in  the  distribution  of 
produce  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  market  gluts,  and  in- 


terest rates  as  the  directors  of  the  cor- 
poration, with  the  approval  of  the  Fed- 
eral Farm  Loan  Board,  may  determine. 
The  dividends  on  stock  and  interest  on 
the  bonds  of  each  corporation  are  t;  < 
exempt.  The  rate  of  discount  is  fixed 
at  not  more  than  1  per  cent  in  excess 
of  the  rate  of  interest  upon  collateral 
trust  bonds. 

The  membership  of  the  Federal  Farm 
Loan  Board  would  be  increased  from 
five  to  seven  members,  one  of  the  mem- 
bers so  appointed  being  designated  as 
livestock  commissioner,  and  shall  be  the 
chief  executive  officer  of  the  board  in 
all  matters  arising  under  the  provisions 
of  the  act.  Not  more  than  three  of  the 
six  members  appointed  by  the  President 
shall  be  of  the  same  political  party. 

— x — 

Farmers'  Union  Rural  Credit  Bill 
Introduced. — The  National  Farmers' 
Union  rural  credit  bill,  introduced  by 
Senator  Norbeck  of  South  Dakota,  cre- 
ates a  corporation  known  as  the  Na- 
tional Farmers'  Finance  Union,  to  have 
an  existence  of  twenty-five  years  Th< 
capital  stock  of  the  union,  amounting  to 
$200,000,000,  is  to  be  provided  by  the 
government.  The  finance  union  is  to 
succeed  the  War  Finance  Corpoi-ation, 
taking  over  the  capital  stock  of  the  cor- 
poration, and  having  transferred  to  it 
■all  the  assets  of  the  corporation.  The 
aggregate  loan  limit  is  placed  at  $1,- 
000,000,000,  and  the  union's  bonds  are 
to  be  tax  exempt. 

— x — . 

Farm  Bloc  Urging  Rural  Credit  Leg- 
islation.— The  farm  bloc  in  Congress  is 
making  an  effort  to  secure  some  sort  of 
farm  and  livestock  credit  legislation  be- 
fore Congress  adjourns.  Recently  rep- 
resentatives of  the  agricultural  organ- 
izations, including  the  National  Grange. 
American  Farm  Buieau  Federation,  and 
Farmers'  National  Council,  were  invited 
to  a  conference  with  the  Senate  agri- 
cultural bloc,  for  the  purpose  of  discuss- 
ing the  rural  credit  situation.  Later 
Chairman  Capper  of  the  farm  bloc  an- 
nounced the  designation  of  Senators  Mc- 
Nary  of  Oregon,  Jones  of  Washington. 
Ladd  of  North  Dakota,  Kendrick  of 
Wyoming,  Harrison  of  Mississippi,  and 
Swanson  of  Virginia  as  a  committee  to 
study  the  various  rural  credit  bills,  with 
a  view  to  enabling  the  bloc  to  center 
its  support  upon  the  one  which  appears 
to  best  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
farmers  and  stock  raisers  for  credit. 
— x — 

Agriculture  Wants  Better  Represen- 
tation on  Federal  Farm  Loan  Board. — 

There  has  been  a  feeling  among  farm 
organization  leaders  that  agriculture 
ought  to  be  represented  on  the  Federal 
Farm  Loan  Board  by  a  farmer-minded 
man.  When  Asbury  F.  Lever  resigned 
as  a  membei  of  the  board  the  friends  of 
Dr.  T.  C.  Atkeson,  of  the  National 
Grange,  presented  his  name  to  Presi- 
dent Harding  as  a  man  thoroughly  able 
to  represent  agriculture.  The  Presi- 
dent, however,  nominated  Governor 
Robert  A.  Cooper  of  South  Carolina 
who  has  strong  political  support,  but  if 
he  is  in  any  way  qualified  to  represent 
agriculture  the  fact  has  not  yet  been 
made  public. 


AT  LAST  A  REAL  RUT-PROOF  CORD 
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GOODYEAR  has  pioneered, 
developed  and  perfected 
a  pneumatic  truck  tire  that 
puts  an  end  to  rut  trouble. 

It  is  the  Goodyear  Rut-Proof 
Cord. 

It  is  specially  designed  and 
constructed  of  durable  mate- 
rials that  make  it  staunchly 
rut-proof  in  all  dirt-road 
hauling,  and  in  the  fields. 

The  Goodyear  Rut-Proof  Cord 
Truck  Tire  has  an  extra  thick, 
tough  sidewall  of  strongest 
tread  rubber — the  same  tough, 
slow- wearing  stock  that  gives 
the  All-Weather  Tread  its 


famous  lasting  qualities. 

Its  resistance  to  rut  action  has 
been  thoroughly  proved,  not 
only  in  two  years  of  factory 
tests,  but  in  months  of  actual 
service  for  hundreds  of  farmers 
in  Iowa,  Nebraska  and  other 
states.  Their  enthusiastic  re- 
ports show  it  conquers  the  ruts 
and  lasts  for  thousands  of  miles. 

Ask  your  Goodyear  Dealer  to 
show  you  the  new  Goodyear 
Rut- Proof  Cord  for  country 
hauling.  For  further  informa- 
tion about  it,  write  to  Good- 
year, Akron,  Ohio,  or  Los 
Angeles,  California. 


Save  One  Half! 


Genuine  M union  last  Army  work  i hoe*. 
Formerly  sold  for  #335.  They  curdy 
•re  a  bargain  and  every  man  will  want 
•crerai  pair*,  m  raak  your  arrfar  in. 
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Dont  Send  a  Sngle  Penny 


Only  $1.97  for  this  Munjoti  U*t  Army  work  ftk*c: 
•trudrd  of  but  grade  «ru  leatfcer;  ao/t  mmd  pltabl* 

yet  guarantor*)  manure  mnd  mad  proof.  Soto*  of  •electee*, 
■eat  wearing  lee. titer  etock;  guar* steed  counter*;  le*the# 
insole*  and  h  *-«!»:  ■rami  double  tewed  to  prevent  ripping. 

Made  on  the  Muneon  laat  which  fiwn  to  the  feet  and 

ra  fee  La  hie  for  work  and  eeery-dey  wear. 

And  you  don't  risk  a  tingle  penny.  U'* 
just  like  buying  on  approval.  No  money* 
down ;  just  pay  the  postman  when  the 
shoes  arrive.  Your  money  back  al 
:c  if  you  don't  think  them  the  biggest 
rk  shoe  bargain  in  the  world  today. 
Order  now. 

Gordon  Bates  Cb. 

Minneapolis,  Minn, 


MICA  GREASE 

lightens  the  load,  lengthens  the  life  of  the  wagon,  harness  and 
horse — prevents  wear  and  "play",  eliminates  squeaking.  A 
small  quantity  of  it  goes  a  long  way. 

Mica  Axle  Grease  is  a  modest  product  but  it  does  a  lot.  Don't  be  without 
e  can  of  it,  and  keep  it  handy.  It  is  false  economy  to  skimp  on  axle  grease. 
And  you  may  as  well  use  the  best,  costs  no  more. 

Sold  in  1  and  3-pound  tins,  10  and  25-pound  galvanized  pails.  Your 
dealer  has  it. 

THE  CONTINENTAL  OIL  COMPANY 

(A  Colorado  Corporation) 

Butte                                   DENVER  Pueblo 

Cheyenne  Great  Fall* 

Albuquerque                                 Boise  Salt  Lake  City 


Sweet  clover  was  once  regarded  as  a 
troublesome  weed.  Now  it  is  one  of  the 
most  successful  of  pasture  crops.  It 
will  grow  where  alfalfa  won't. 


You  Need  This 

INDIVIDUAL  GRAIN 

and  Bean  Thresher 

(Made  in  three  sizes.) 
Operates  with  your  small  gasoline  •  •      •  or    r.  i/l 
tractor,   costing  you  only 

$350  and  Upward 

according  to  size  and  equipment- 
60  YEARS'  EXPERIENCE  BACK  OF  THESE  THRESHERS. 
Why  wait  week9  or  months  for  the  big  Community  Machine?     Invest  your  threshing  cost  in  one 
of  these"  small  machines  and  you  are  independent.    Ask  today  for  ilocriptive  catalogue,  prices,  etc 


W.  W.  GRISWOLD,  Distributor. 


1817  Fifteenth  SU  Denver,  Colo. 
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•     1    f\CC         For  the  Next 

special  Utter  30  Days 

The  New  International  Atlas  of  the  World 

with 

The  Rocky  Mountain  News  or  The  Denver  Times 

New,  accurate  maps  of  all  countries  of  the  world  and  states  of  the  Union, 
showing  all  recent  boundary  changes.  New  Maps  of  the  new  nations  of  the 
world. 

The  complete  book  measures  1014x15  inches.  It  comprises  144  pages,  80 
pages  being  maps,  beautifully  engraved,  clearly  (not  gaudily)  colored.  This 
volume  weighs  three  pounds,  which  will  enable  you  to  judge  of  its  size  and 
value. 

Bound  in  the  richest  of  silk-grained  cloth;  title  stamped  from  brass  dies 
in  ebony  ink.  A  rich,  substantial  binding  that  will  lend  dignity  to  any 
library  and  will  last  for  all  time.  A  truly  master  Atlas  in  general  contents 
as  well  as  binding.  If  you've  never  been  fortunate  enough  to  own  an  Atlas, 
here's  an  opportunity  to  secure  one  just  off  the  press. 

Return  this  advertisement  together  with  check  or 
money  order  for  $4.98  to  cover  six  months'  subscrip- 
tion to  THE  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  NEWS  (Daily 
and  Sunday)  and  cost  of  packing  and  shipping  the 
NEW  INTERNATIONAL  ATLAS  OF  THE  WORLD 

OR 

Return  this  advertisement  together  with  check  or 
money  order  for  $4.48  to  cover  six  months'  subscrip- 
tion to  THE  DENVER  TIMES  (Daily)  with  THE 
SUNDAY  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  NEWS,  and  cost  of 
packing*  and  shipping  the  NEW  INTERNATIONAL 
ATLAS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


OFFER  NO.  1 

Only  ^.98 


OFFER  NO.  2 


d.48 


Only 


THE  DENVER  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  W.F.L.  6-1-22 

DENVER,  COLO. 

Gentlemen — Enclosed  please  find  %   in  payment  of  your 

offer  No.  1  [....]    offer  No.  2  [....]     Check  offer  you  select  thus  X  please. 


NAME 


ADDRESS   BOX  or  R.  F.  D.. 

TOWN  -   STATE  


YOUR  RENEWAL 
SUBSCRIPTION 


Means  more  to  us  than  a  mere  matter 
of  dollars  and  cents.  It  is  practical  en- 
couragement— that  kind  of  encourage- 
ment which  spurs  us  to  try  and  make 
Western  Farm  Life  a  bigger  and  better 
magazine.  If  you  like  Western  Farm  Life,  send  us  your  renewal  promptly  and 
try  and  get  your  friends  and  neighbors  to  subscribe  at  the  same  time. 

WESTERN  FARM  LWE,  DENVER,  COLO. 


FREE  FREE 


THIS  HANDY  CALCULATOR 

shows  at  a  glance  the  number  of 
bushels  of  any  grain  in  quantities  up 
to  a  carload;  the  amount  of  hay  in  the 
stack;  the  cash  value  at  a  wide  range 
of  prices  of  all  grains,  by  the  bushel 
or  weight;  the  value  of  cattle,  hogs 
and  produce  at  a  wide  variation  Tn 
prices;  the  amount  of  buttcrfat  in 
milk;  a  , i  ii  on  the  basis  of  working 
days;  the  number  of  square  feet  of 
lumber  In  any  size  stlek;  the  capacity 
of  cisterns,  tanks,  boilers,  corn  cribs, 
wagon  beds;  weights  arid  measures; 
rate*  of  Interest.  Any  information 
you  want,  without  a  lot  of  figuring. 

This  little  pocket-size,  128-page 
book  FREE  with  your  subscription, 
new  or  renewal. 

COUPON 

Wratrra  Farm   in..  Dtavrr,  <  olo.i 

Gentlemen — Enr-loa«>J  hi«r»vvlrli  find  4 1 .00 
tor  whlrh  pleas*  ]^^m^y  }  WKSTEB* 
FARM  LIFE  for  three  year*.  ur»i  land  ma, 
poaUge  paid,  the  Rapid  Reckoner. 


M»mD 


Pot*  OMc  

R.  F.  0   8t«U. 


LATEST    MODEL  »  SHOT  AUTOMATIC  | 


95 

vv  Genuine 
25  German 


BCsl..  $13. 


KM 

L*m  than  half  pre-war  prlcot.  Shoot*- 
•tandard  cartrldfea.  Convenient  to  carry— Ilea  Bat 
In  the  pocket— perfect  ufetr  device.  World '•  Vameiis 
Lue»r  SO  cel..  $21.95 — Hand  Ejector  Rerolrer,  awlna 
out  cylinder  32  cat.  SI 6.93.  All  our  guru  brand 
o«t»,  lateat  model* — tearanteed  geaulae  Imparted 


SEND 


M  ON  n  V 


PAT  POSTMAN  ON  DELIVERY.  SatUtaetlea 
Guaranteed  or  money  promptly  refunded. 

8JG25    Cel.    BLUE    STEEL    ARMY  AUTO- 
•  tO  M ATIC — 32   Cat..  $10.48.     Officer*  anto- 
'nellc.  3  lefeUei.  .'5  cel..  $10.48.  MILI- 
TARY   TRENCH  AUTOMATIC — 32    Cal.  18 
•hot.  extra  magazine  FREE,  Juet  like  yeu  ueed 
"over  there."  $11.85. 


iHOLSTEfK  0enuln«  I  25  and  3$  Cal...  SOe 
[nULJILnj  Leather    \  LUUKR  Bolater.$I  OO 


UNIVERSAL  SALES  CO. 

Ml    Broadway         DESK  Q23      New   York  city 


flAIQY  El  V  It'll  I  CD  PLACED  ANYWHERE 
UHIOI  ILI  MLLCn  ATTRACTS  AND  KILLS 
ALL  FLIES.  Noat, 
cleun.ornamuntal.con- 
venient,  cheap.  Laata 
all  auaaon.  Mario  of 
metal,  can't  spill  or 
tip  over  ;  will  not  soil 
or  Injure  anything. 
Guaruntoei]  effective. 
Sold  by  dealers,  or 
6  by  EXPRESS, 
prepaid,  $1.2S.  > 
HAROLD  KOMEHS.  160  Do  Kalb  Ave,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Selling;  Poultry  at  Auction. 

A  rather  unique  event  in  the  disposi- 
tion of  breeding  poultry  stock  is  to  oc- 
cur at  the  Roinoco  Poultry  Farm  near 
Littleton,  June  3.  It  is  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  an  auction  sale  in  which 
the  stock  will  be  sold  to  the  highest  bid- 
der, just  as  has  been  so  long  the  prac- 
tice in  selling  purebred  livestock.  This 
is  the  second  sale  conducted  at  this 
farm,  which  specializes  in  Rhode  Island 
Rods.  The  stuck  consists  of  breeding 
fowls  which  have  been  used  in  producing 
hatching  eggs.  The  new  stock  is  coming 
on  and  this  method  is  taken  of  giving 
others  an  opportunity  to  get  a  start  in 
choice  breeding  stock. 


Father  is  glad  he  has  finished  work- 
ing his  son's  way  through  college". — 
Reno  Gazette. 


The  Rural  Household 

Questions  about  home  problems  promptly  answered  by  letter  and  through 
the  magazine.  Letters  from  women  containing  helpful  suggestions  for  im- 
provement of  rural  life  are  always  welcome.  Address  all  communications  to 
Mary  G.  Collopy,  Editor  Home  Department,  Western  Farm  Life,  Denver,  Cplo. 


My  Prayer. 

Not  that  there  be  less  to  bear. 
Not  that  there  be  more  to  share; 
But  for  braver  heart  for  bearing. 
But  for  freer  heart  for  sharing. 
Here  I  pray. 

— Sharlot  M.  Hall. 


My  Neighbor's  Story. 

"You  people  were  late  to  our  club 
meeting,"  said  Mrs.  Brown  to  Mrs.  At- 
kins. "Yes,  Mr.  Atkins  brought  in  two 
men  for  supper  and  we  stopped  to  visit 
with  them  a  bit,"  answered  Mrs.  Atkins. 
Mrs.  Brown's  face  looked  as  though  she 
thought  of  unpleasant  experiences  as 
she  said:  "That's  one  thing  I  won't 
stand  is  to  have  Mr.  Brown  bring  in  ex- 
tras for  meals." 

"Oh!  I  don't  mind  it,"  said  Mrs.  At- 
kins. "If  I  haven't  pie  enough  to  go 
around,  I  open  a  can  of"  peaches  and  get 
out  the  fruit  cookies,  which  I  keep  put 
away  in  a  jar.  I  died  paid  for  my  v/ork 
as  I  see  the  look  of  pride  on  Mr.  Atkins' 
face  as  he  says,  'Mr.  So-and-So,  this  is 
my  wife.  Mama,  Mr.  So-and-So  will 
have  dinner  with  us.  Can  I  help  you 
any?'  My  sister,  who  lives  in  town,  re- 
grets that  she  would  not  allow  her  hus- 
band to  welcome  his  friends  in  his 
home.  Now  he  takes  them  out  to  the 
club,  while  she  eats  alone." — Editor's 
note — Contributed  by  a  reader  in  El 
Paso  county,  Colo. 


What  Do  You  Say? 

I  wonder  if  some  of  the  feminine  read- 
ers of  Western  Farm  Life  can  help  me 
with  my  cake  difficulties.  It  seems  that 
every  cake  I  make  fails.  I  have  been  ad- 
vised to  use  less  sugar  and  shortening, 
to  use  water  instead  of  milk,  to  make 
the  batter  so  stiff  that  U  drops  from  the 
spoon  in  lumps,  and  a  number  of  other 
things,  all  the  way  from  the  order  of 
mixing  ingredients  to  a  special  brand  of 
shortening.  Most  of  these  things  I  have 
tried  with  the  same  result — still  it  falls. 
I  have  a  reliable  oven  thermometer  on 
my  range. 

Particularly  would  I  appreciate  a  re- 
liable sponge  cake  recipe  adapted  to  our 
altitude  of  almost  8,000  feet.  There  must 
surely  be  some  ranch  women  who  have 
met  these  things  and  can  tell  me  how 
they  experimented  with  their  recipes  un- 
til they  found  them  satisfactory.  I  should 
be  more  than  grateful  for  this  informa- 
tion, as  in  all  other  things  I  am  an  ex- 
perienced cook. — Mrs.  A.  C.  P.,  Laramie, 
Wyo. 

The  chief  difficulty  with  cake  baking 
in  high  altitudes  is  the  use  of  too  much 
baking  powder.  This  will  seem,  at 
once,  very  reasonable  when  you  consider 
that  the  higher  we  go,  the  less  atmos- 
pheric pressure  we  have.  We  use  bak- 
ing powder,  or  other  leavening  agents, 
to  offset  the  effects  of  air  pressure.  Try 
using  less  baking  powder  until  you  have 
determined  the  correct  amount.  Also 
use  slightly  less  sugar. 

Your  question  concerning  the  sponge 
cake  depends  upon  the  recipe  you  are 
using.  A  sponge  cake  recipe  which  in- 
cludes baking  powder  would  be  subject 
to  the  same  regulations  stated  above. 
Such  a  sponge  cake  requires  the  same 
oven  temperature  as  a  butter  cake. 
However,  a  genuine  sponge  cake  does 
not  contain  rising  properties,  but  is 
made  light  by  the  expansion  of  the  air 
which  has  been  beaten  into  both  the 
yolks  and  the  whites  of  the  eggs.  This 
sponge  cake  must  bake  in  a  very  slow 
oven.   I  hope  you  will  like  this  recipe: 

Yolks  of  six  eggs,  one  cup  sugar,  one 
tablespoon  lemon  juice,  one-fourth  tea- 
spoon salt,  grated  rind  one-half  lemon, 
whites  of  six  eggs,  one  cup  flour. 

Beat  yolks  until  thick  and  lemon  col- 
ored, add  sugar  gradually,  and  continue 
beating,  using  egg  beater.  Add  lemon 
juice,  rind,  and  whites  of  eggs  beaten 
until  stiff  and  dry.  When  whites  are 
partially  mixed  with  yolks,  remove 
heater,  and  carefully  cut  and  fold  In 
flour  mixed  and  sifted  with  salt.  Bake 
one  hour  In  a  slow  oven  in  u  deep  pan. 


Standardization  of  Poultry  Flocks. 

For  years,  women's  clubs  in  rural  dis- 
tricts have  been  interested  in  culling  of 
poultry  flocks.  Women  in  Logan  coun- 
ty, Colo.,  are  now  learning  more  about 
mating.  In  co-operation  with  the  Logan 
County  Poultry  Association,  Miss  Su- 
zanne Thompson,  home  demonstration 
agent,  recently  arranged  for  a  special 
meeting  at  Iliff.  Professor  .Tamieson  of 
the  poultry  department  of  the  Agricul- 
tural college  was  present  to  assist  with 
the  work.  Practical  demonstrations 
were  held  in  the  morning  with  two 
flocks.  These  wore  followed  by  a  dinner 
in  the  large  community  hall,  which  is 
maintained  by  the  club  women  and  the 
Farmers'  Union. 

During  the  noon  hour  very  valuable 
talks  were  given  on  the  following  sub- 


jects: Mating,  Breeding,  Inbreeding, 
Line  Breeding,  Mendel's  Law,  Prepo- 
tency, and  the  Value  of  Purebred  Stock. 

In  the  af  ternoon,  the  poultry  tour  was 
continued.  One  woman  wrote:  "We 
visited  five  farm  flocks.  Mr.  Jamieson 
told  us  the  requirements  for  mating 
Rho.de  Island  Reds,  single  and  rose 
comb;  Anconas,  White  Leghorns,  and 
Barred  Rocks.  After  the  males  were 
judged,  the  female  that  should  be  mated 
was  discussed  as  to  color,  size,  comb, 
and  egg  capacity." 

The  Iliff  community,  as  well  as  the 
Logan  County  Poultry  Association,  in- 
tends to  continue  the  standardization  of 
flocks,  working  towards  accredited 
flocks  throughout  the  county. 


The  Control  of  Rose  Slugs. 

Each  year  many  women  are  anxious 
to  have  their  rose  bushes  free  of  rose 
sIurs.  They  will  welcome  the  new 
Farmers'  Bulletin  1252,  "Sawflies  In- 
jurious to  Rose  Foliage,"  by  Wm.  Mid- 
dleton.  In  this  bulletin  we  are  told 
that  one  of  the  simplest  methods  of  con- 
trol is  just  a  strong  stream  of  water  ap- 
plied often  and  at  different  angles  of 
the  bush. 

In  places  where  a  strong  stream  of 
water  is  either  unavailable  or  incon- 
venient to  use,  a  stomach  poison  like 
lead  arsenate  and  water  sprayed  upon 
the  leaves  gives  good  results.  If  the 
spraying  is  to  be  limited  to  a  few 
bushes  only,  three  rounded  teaspoonfuls 
of  powdered  lead  arsenate  to  a  gallon  of 
water  is  a  good  mixture,  and  one  of  the 
small  hand  spray  pumps  will  serve  the 
purpose. 

Another  spray  which  will  "be  effective 
against  young  larvae  and  which  has  the 
additional  advantage  of  being  a  good 
aphid  remedy,  is  40  per  cent  nicotine 
sulphate,  which  should  be  diluted  as 
recommended  upon  the  container,  usual- 
ly 1  part  to  800  parts  of  water,  to  which 
some  fish-oil,  or  laundry  soap,  has  been 
added.  For  small  quantities  use  ap- 
proximately 1  teaspoonful  of  nicotine 
sulphate  to  1  gallon  of  water  in  which 
1  ounce  of  soap  has  been  dissolved. 

The  bulletin  discusses  the  life  and 
habits  of  the  three  more  important  rose 
sawflies,  the  bristly  rose  slug,  the  Eu- 
ropean rose  slug,  and  the  coiled  rose- 
worm.  Copies  may  be  had  free  upon 
application  to  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  Washington, 
D.  C. 


Boys'  and  Girls'  Clubs. 
Are  you  boosting  for  the  club  mem- 
bers in  your  community?  Do  you  ap- 
preciate all  that  the  club  leader  is  doing 
for  your  children  ?  Do  you  encourage 
the  children  in  their  sewing,  baking, 
corn  raising,  pig  raising? 


Our  Fashion  Service. 

All  patterns  12  cents  each.  Address 
Western  Farm  Life.  Pattern  Department, 
1518  Court  Place,  Denver,  Colo. 

Rend  Thla  Before  Ordering!  Patterns 
ordered  through  this  magazine  are 
mailed  promptly  from  the  factory  at 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  arrive  in  10  to  18 
days  from  time  order  reaches  Western 
Farm  Life.  Be  sure  to  specify  size  and 
number  of  patterns.  Write  your  name 
and  postoftice  address  plainly  to  avoid 
delay.  These  patterns  are  handled  at 
cost,  as  a  service  to  our  women  readers. 
The  price  of  12  cents  includes  postage. 


3078.  301)3.  3ft8C — A  Very  Popular  "Com- 
bination." Cape  suits  are  much  in  vogue 
this  season  in  cloth,  linen,  silk  and  also 
in  pongee  and  gingham.  In  this  illustra- 
tion we  have  a  smart  Blouse  style  pat- 
tern 3978,  a  new  and  practical  Skirt, 
pattern  3986,  and  a  very  pleasing  youth- 


ful Cape,  pattern   3993.     "Kiltie*  . 
suiting  was  used  for  capo  and  skirt,  a 
Canton  crepe  for  the  blouse. 

The  mouse  Is  cut  In  six  sizes:  84,  8' 
38,  40,  42  and  44  Indies  bust  measure 
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requires  2%  yards  of«66-inch  material. 
Tin-  Cape  (8  cut  in  four  sizes:  14  and  16 
years  for  misses(  and  medium  (38-40 
bust),  large  (42-44  bust)  for  ladies.  The 
Skirt  is  cut  in  six  Bizes:  25.  27,  29.  31. 
33  and  35  inches  waist  measure.  Cape 
and  Skirt  will  require  6  yards  of  40-inch 
material  for  a  medium  siz>-.  The  width 
of  the  skirt  at  the  foot  witli  plaits  ex- 
tended is  about  2  yards. 

THREE  separate  patterns  maiU-d  to 
any  address  on  receipt  of  lL'c  FOIl  EACH 
pattern,  in  silver  or  stamps. 


.ItUVt — A      Serviceable      1'upular  Style. 

F-attern  36.13  was  used  for  this  model.  It 
is  cut  in  lour  sizes:  2,  4.  6  and  8  years. 
A  4-year  size  requires  2%  yards  of  27- 
Incta  material.  Gingham  with  linen  or  or- 
gandy. chaml>r<-y  and  percale  combined, 
pongee,  repp,  poplin  and  crash  are  good 
for  this  model.  Tin  sieeTe  may  be  fin- 
ished in  wrist  or  elbow  length. 

3980 — A  Pretty  Sniumer  Frook.  Here 
is  a  model  especially  attractive  for  §len- 
der.  youthful  figures.  The  new  Swiss 
organdies,  voiles  and  tissues  are  smart 
and  suitable  for  this  design.  It  is  nice 
too  for  embroidered  crepe  and  pongee. 
The  pattern  is  cut  in  three  sizes:  16.  18 
and  20  years.  A  16-year  size  requires  5 
yards  of  36-incli  material.  The  width  of 
the  skirt  at  the  foot  is  about  2  yards. 

39H3 — A  Popular  Play  Garment.  Tt  is 
cut  in  four  sizes:  2.  4.  €  and  8  years.  A 
4-year  size  requires  2%  yards  of  27 -inch 
material.  Seersucker,  gingham,  drill, 
poplin,  kindergarten  cloth,  gabardine 
and  serge  may  be  used  for  this  style. 
CATALOGUE  XOTICE. 

Send  12c  in  silver  or  stamps  for  our 
UP-TO-DATE  SPRING  AND  SUMMER 
1922  CATALOGUE,  showing  color  plates, 
end  containing  500  designs  of  Ladies', 
Misses'  and  Children's  Patterns,  a  con- 
cise and  comprehensive  article  on  dress- 
making, also  some  points  for  the  needle 
(Illustrating  30  of  the  various,  simple 
ftitches),  all  valuable  hints  to  the  home 
dressmaker. 


Colorado  Dairymen  Will  Visit 

Wisconsin- 
Dairying  as  an  industry  in  Colorado 
is  in  its  infancy.  The  state,  however, 
possesses  exceptional  advantages  for 
development  along  dairy  lines.  Already 
much  progress  has  been  made  in  the  in- 
troduction of  better  cows  and  better 
methods.  A  group  of  Colorado  dairy- 
men are  now  planning  a  trip  to  Wiscon- 
sin to  investigate  at  first  hand  the  dairy 
practices  which  have  made  that  state 
famous.  This  tour  is  being  planned  by 
Earl  Reed,  agricultural  agent  of  the 
Colorado  &  Southern  and  Burlington 
railroad.  Leaving  Denver  June  5,  the 
first  «top  will  be  at  Kansas  City,  where 
the  National  Holstein  association  meet- 
ing and  sale  is  being  held. 

Wednesday,  June  6,  is  educational  day 
at  the  big  Holstein  convention  ana  an 
unusually  strong  program  has  been  pre- 
pared. Among  those  who  will  speak 
are  Dr.  E.  V.  McCollum,  J.  C.  McDow- 
ell of  the  United  State  Department  of 
Agriculture;  Dean  F.  B.  Mumford  of 
Missouri  University;  Dean  F.  D-  Far- 
rell  of  the  Kansas  Agricultural  college; 
H.  J.  Waters  of  the  Weekly  Kansas  City 
Star;  D.  D.  Aitkeri.  of  Flint,  Mich.,  and 
W.  S.  Moscrip  of  Lake  Elmo,  Minn.  An 
extensive  dairy  exhibit  will  be  placed  by 

•  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
\  culture  and  the  agricultural  colleges  of 
1  Kansas  and  Missouri  will  have  educa- 
tional exhibits.    This  Heart  of  America 
Dairy  Show  is  an  outstanding  event  in 
the  dairy  world  for  the  Middle  West  and 

i'should  draw  a  large  attendance  from 

•  the  dairy  sections  of  the  western  states. 
Colorado's  quota  in  the  sale  is  eight  an- 
imals. 

Dairymen  who  desire  to  join  the  tour 
to  Wisconsin  dairy  sections  should  com- 
municate with  Mr.  Reed  at  the  railway 
■  exchange    building.  Denver.  Leaving 
Kansas  City  the  party  will  go  to  Chica- 
'■  go  and  on  to  the  famous  Waukesha  sec- 
tion, visiting  the  Wisconsin  Agricultu- 
ral college  at  Madison  on  the  way.  En- 
tertainment will  be  provided  by  the  var- 
i  ious  breed  associations    of  Waukesha 
bf ounty.    A  visit  will  be  made  to  the 
famous  herds  of  G.  B  Irwin,  John  Hack- 
ney and  others  of  Minnesota,  and  also 
a  stop  at  the  Minnesota  Agricultural 
college.    If  a  large  enough  party  goes 
a  Pullman  sleeper  will  be  chartered  and 
continue  through  the  whole  trip. 


An  Organized  Breeding  Center  in 
the  Making. 

(Continued  from  Page  5). 
then  for  the  Ken  Caryl  Ranch,  a 
1 5,000  acre  property  belonging  to 
John  C.  Shaffer,  owner  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Mews,  Denver  Times,  Chi- 
cago  Evening   Post,   Louisville  Her- 


ald and  several  other  metropolitan  dai- 
lies. Littleton  has  perhaps  given  little 
thought  to  the  advantage  of  numbering 

among  its  summer  citizens — that  is,  in 
its  trade  territory — a  man  who  is  rated 
as  one  of  the  biggest  publishers  of 
America  and  whose  boast  is  clean  jour- 
nalism. Mr.  Shaffer  isn't  maintaining 
his  Colorado  ranch  as  a  plaything;  it 
isn't  a  gentleman's  farm,  but  a  breed- 
ing estate,  with  Hereford  cattle  and 
Percheron  horses  as  the  chief  lines  of 
activity.  He  spends  four  months  out  of 
the  year  at  Ken  Caryl. 

That  his  operations  are  not  on  a  small 
scale  is  evident  when  it  is  known  that 
his  breeding  herd  of  Herefords  numbers 
more  than  200  head  of  registered  ani- 
mals. This  herd  hasn't  been  making 
much  of  a  fuss  in  the  shows,  as  yet — 
mark  that — as  yet!  The  herd-heading 
sires  such  as  Ken  Carlos  and  Marcus 
Fairfax  are  giving  a  good  account  of 
themselves  and  there  will  be  some  Ken 
Caryl  offerings  in  the  calf  daises  this 
fall  that  will  be  eye-openers.  The  herds- 
man here  is  Bill  Lawrence,  who  is  as 
partial  to  Herefords  as  his  brother  Jack 
is  to  the  Maxwell-Miller  Shorthorns. 

Mr.  Shaffer's  choice  of  a  manager  in- 
dicates that  he  means  business  -along 
breeding  lines.  The  man  in  charge  is 
Frank  Smith,  a  Colorado  Aggie,  who 
knows  the  game  from  the  ground  up. 
The  barn  for  the  breeding  herd  is  built 
of  hollow  tile  and  is  of  magnificent  pro- 
portions and  so  commodiously  arranged 
that  it  might  serve  as  a  show  barn.  Do 
not  get  the  idea,  however,  that  the  Here- 
fords are  stall-fed;  they  have  all  out- 
doors— thousands  of  acres  of  foothill 
and  mountain  pasture — over  which  to 


roam,  so  that  they  may  keep  the  qual- 
ity acquired  through  breeding  to  a 
strain  that  is  noted  for  hardiness. 

Baby  Calves  Demonstrate  Vigor. 
The  two-mile  drive    after  entering 
the  gate  of  Ken  Caryl  was  over  a  road-  i 
way  cleared  through   an  April   snow,  i 
Gathered  along  this  roadway  were  the 
Hereford  mothers  and  their  young,  for 
it  was  calving  season.    The  little  fel- 
lows  from  a  day  or  two  to  possibly  three) 
weeks  of  age,  scampered  about  in  front] 
of  the  motor  car  that  bore  the  p-jrty.i 
They  showed  the  vigor  of  the  strain  hy ; 
their  activity  and  the  proflicacy  of  their  I 
sires  and  dams,  by  their  numbers.  It 
was  a  delightful  day's  tour,  unfolding 
a  vision  of  what  Littleton  may  do  as  a 
breeding  center  when  these  outstanding 
developers  of  their  respective  breeds 
get  together  in  one  organization  for 
mutual  help.    Such  is  the  plan  of  the 
county  agent — the  formation  of  an  as- 
sociation in  which  all  may  join;  the 
beef,  dairy,  hog  and  poultry  breeders, 
to  establish  touch  with  each  other;  to 
have    a    central    office    at  Littleton 
through  which  buyers  in  any  line  of 
purebred  livestock  may  be  directed  to 
the  ranches  where  their  wants  can  be 
adequately  filled,  and  furthermore,  to 
co-operate  in  holding  an  annual  exhibi- 
tion at  Littleton  of  the  finest  putebreds 
to  be  found  anywhere  in  the  west. 

Many  Other  Breeding  Farms. 
Now  just  a  word  about  the  many 
other  breeding  farms.  It  would  take  a 
week  to  see  them  all  and  do  them  jus- 
tice. Each  name  is  a  familiar  one  in 
its  own  breed  and  class.  Dr.  T.  F.  De 
Witt,  G.  W.  Baker,  0.  A.  Green  ar.d  the 


Philips-Highland  Ranch,  all  in  the  Here- 
ford game,  the  latter  also  handling  sad; 
die  horses.  Then  there  is  J.  B.  Benedict^ 
a  breeder  of  Milking  Shorthorns,  and 

Wallin  G.  Foster,  of  Holstein  fame.  In 
hogs  v.c  have  W.  H.  Marshall,  owner  of 
the  Edgemoor  Duroc  herd,  formerly  the 
property  of  Caldwell  Martin;  Hillcrest 
Hog  f  arm,  owned  by  H.  B.  Payne,  the 
Poland  China  breeder;  Robert  Russell 
of  Middle-field  Farm,  breeder  of  Thor- 
oughbred horses. 

In  poultry,  Romoco  Farms,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Stuart  Sweet's  great  center  of 
Rhode  Island  Reds;  and  Blakeland 
Farm,  where  Mary  Blake  Kinkel  is  win- 
ning fame  with  White  Leghorns.  If 
that  isn't  a  nucleus  for  an  organized 
community  breeding  center,  where  in 
the  United  States  could  one  be  found? 


Keeping  Engine  Cool. 

If  your  engine  overheats,  examine  the 
fan  belt  to  see  if  it  is  slipping.  If  this 
is  working  properly,  feel  the  radiator 
after  the  engine  is  warmed  up  and  see 
if  it  is  warm  at  the  bottom  and  hot  at 
the  top.  This  would  indicate  poor  cir- 
culation and  a  pump  out  of  order.  If 
the  pump  is  found  to  be  working  prop- 
erly and  the  radiator  not  clogged  up 
with  some  patent  no-leak  compound, 
there  it  another  cause  which  may  be 
making  the  engine  overheat,  and  that 
is  too  much  gasoline.  The  driver  who 
learns  to  hold  his  gasoline  feed  down 
to  the  lowest  point  possible,  driving  "on 
the  spark,"  as  some  call  it — that  i.s,  with 
a  well  advanced  spark — except  when 
climbing  a  steep  grade,  usually  has  a 
cool  motor.  Too  much  gasoline  will  cot 
down  the  speed  and  overheat  the  engine. 
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puncture  Proof  Tires 


Jno.  L.  Dabbs,  E.  I.  DuPont  de  Nemours  Co.,  Charlotte,  N.  C,  reports:  his  Cadillac 
Coupe  u-iik  Lee  Cord  Puncture-Proofs  ran  8,800  miles  the  first  18  months  on  the 
original  air  in  the  front  tires.  After  8,400  miles  the  rear  tires  were  retreaded,  but  up 
to  that  time  had  never  been  flat. 


S 


HOD  with  Lee  Puncture-proofs,  you  can  forget  your  tires,  except 
to  see  that  correct  air  pressure  is  maintained. 


A  three-ply  flexible  armor  of  steel  discs  permanently  vulcanized  into 
the  carcass  of  the  tire  gives  extra  strength  without  loss  of  resiliency. 

This  non-puncture  feature  makes  Lee  Tires  especially  desirable  for 
automotive  equipment  on  the  farm.  It  eliminates  a  long  list  of  tire 
troubles — punctures,  blowouts,  tire  changing,  inner  tube  and  casing 
repairs,  loss  of  time.  It  insures  greater  non-stop  mileage  in  pass- 
enger car  and  truck  service. 

The  Lee  Dealer  will  prove  to  you  that  Lee  Tires  are  actually  puncture- 
proof.    He  will  confirm  our  cash-refund  guarantee  against  puncture. 

LEE  TIRE  &  RUBBER  CO. 


Executive  Offices  «— *  246  We^t  55th  Sireot 
NEW  YORK  CITY 
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WESTERN  FARM  LIFE 


June  1,  1922. 


Winter  Eggs 

—  FROM  — 

June  Anconas 


June  is  the  time  to  get  a  start  with  small  cap- 
ital, in  this,  the.  most  profitable  breed  of  chick- 
ens. Our  National  Western  winners  were  hatched 
in  June  and  July  last  year.  Anconas  mature  more 
rapidly  than  any  other  fowl  on  earth.  We  offer 
the  biggest  reductions  ever  made  in  QUALITY 
chicks,  eggs  and  breeding  stock. 

BABY  CHICKS  are  cut  from  $22  to  $15.  per 
100.  Special  chicks  from  fancy  selected  pens  at  $25  per  100.  Utility  eggs  are  cut  from 
$10  to  $6  per  100.  EGGS  FROM  FINEST  EXHIBITION  MATINGS  the  West  affords  at 
HALF  PRICE,  $2,  $3  and  $5  per  15.  Guaranteed.  Ours  is  one  of  the  largest  Ancona  plants 
in  the  United  States.  No  orders  are  too  large  or  too  small  for  us.  Remember  that  our  stock 
is  already  acclimated  to  this  high  altitude,  and  will  give  better  results  than  stock  from  other 
sections  of  the  country.  Only  10,000  of  these  chicks  will  be  hatched,  and  they  are  sure  to 
be  sold  up  early  at  our  low  prices.  Better  book  your  order  today  and  avoid  disappointment. 
A  deposit  of  25%  now  will  hold  your  order  till  wanted.  All  orders  filled  in  rotation.  We 
also  offer  breeding  stock  at  cut  prices. 

Great  Western  Poultry  Farm 

JAS.  A.  CLEVENGER,  Manager. 

BoxF.  Rocky  Ford,  Colo. 


SECOND  ANNUAL  AUCTION  SALE 
Purebred  Poultry  —  R.  I.  R.  —  S.  C.  and  R.  C. 

THE  ROMOCG  POULTRY  FARM 

LITTLETON,  COLO. 

Saturday,  June  3d,  1922,  at  2  p.  m. 

Offering  Includes  Yearling  and  Two- Year-Old  Cocks,  Yearling  Hens, 
,    Specially  Mated  Fairs  and  Trios 

ALL  FROM  ROMOCOS  NOTED  STRAIN.  —BRED  TO  LAY. 

Romoco  is  located  on  concrete  road  to  the  Springs.  Littleton  street  car 
passes  our  door,  and  only  two  blocks  from  depot. 

Mail  and  telegraph  bids  accepted. — In  case  of  rain,  sale  held  indoors. 


ALL  WO  R  K  14-28 
Powerful,  Sturdy,  Economical 


Let*  ol  power  for  a  reasonable  price.  Write  lor  catalog 
Electric  Wheel  Co.,  Box  72A,  Quiocy,  III. 


Kodak  Film  Developed  1  Ar 

Prints  4c  to  6c.  *  vt 

MAIL  IN  YOUR  FILM. 

ONE  DAY  SERVICE 

NO  DELAY. 

EASTMAN  KODAKS, 
ALBUMS,  FILM,  ETC. 

Send  for  Catalog  and  Price  List. 

MileHighPhotoCo. 

Established  1905. 

321-23-25  17th  St.  Denver,  Colo. 


10  DUKES.  LI  V£[*.,il, 

TH*  Ormmt  Farm  Builder 

Wffffc*  l»  may  -  ■  ■   Mtkaa  v  i  dr%4o**«  or  lr< 

H*o  dltob  or  <j\mm  dltob**  <W»»  to  four  tmt  deep, 
i  \%hm  vf  100  mM.  aUke  frwf  Mr*  ps>T.  ANtUeL 
tUtM.     AAhutM*.    ff«  Mp  or  Unn  I"  get  out 
Writ*  b*  trm  book  a*d  oar  pr</p<*HU<a. 
Ol— bIioto  DltctM»r  J»  Grader  Co.,  Inc 
Box  309  .  Owanaboro,  Ky. 

Itocfc  Car-Hod  at  Dartvar,  Colo. 
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WILIER   POULTRY  FARM! 
M   60S  LANCASTER,  MO. 


Windmill  Prices  Reduce 


Write  tniar  tor  Free  Cat*,  f 
I'iv  erul  rT'lor'")  prim 
(/JKIUK  Wln-lmiTl..  I 


T-f 


ture.  eUSNIB 
tWHMUO     WINDMILL  CO, 
•MM*   7th  *  Molltd.f, 
•  22.   Topvka,  Keneee. 


Big  Money  Boring  Wells 


Have  water  on  your  own  farm. 
Id  spare  time  make  wells  for  your 
neighbors.  It  means  $1000  extra  in 
ordinary  years,  double  that  in  dry 
years.  No  risk — no  experience  needed. 

Outfits  for  Getting  Water  Anywhere 

Earth  augers,  rock  drills  and 
combined  machines.  Engine 
or  horse  power.  Write  for 
easy  terms  and  free  catalog. 

LISLE  MFG.  COMPANY 
Box  743       Clarinda,  Iowa 


Mineralized  Water 
Routs  Chicken  Lice 

Tablets  Dropped  Into  Drinking  Founts 
Banish  Vermin,  Make  Fowls  Grow 
Faster  and  Increase  Egg  Yield. 


Any  poultry  raiser  can  easily  rid  his  flock  of 
lice  and  mites,  make  chickens  grow  faster  and 
increase  their  egg  yield  by  simply  adding  min- 
erals to  the  fowls'  drinking  water.  This  does 
away  with  all  bother,  such  as  dusting,  greasing, 
dipping  and  spraying.  The  necessary  minerals 
can  now  be  obtained  in  convenient  tablets,  known 
as  Paratabs.     Soon  after  the  fowls    drink  the 


mineralized  water,  all  lice  and  mites  leave  them. 
The  tablets  also  act  as  a  tonic  conditioner.  The 
health  of  the  fowls  quickly  improves,  they  grow 
faster  and  the  egg  yield  frequently  is  doubled. 
Little  chicks  that  drink  freely  of  the  water  inever 
will  be  bothered  by  mites  or  lice. 

The  method  Is  especially  recommended  for 
miners  of  purebred  stock,  as  there  is  no  risk  of 
soiling  the  plumage.  The  tablets  are  warranted 
to  impart  no  flavor  or  odor  to  the  eggs  and  meat. 
This  remarkable  conditioner,  egg  tonic  and  lice 
remedy  costs  only  a  trifle  and  is  sold  under  an 
absolute  guarantee.  The  tablets  are  scientifically 
prepared,  perfectly  safe,  and  dissolve  readily  in 
water. 

Any  reader  of  this  paper  may  try  them  with- 
out risk.  The  laboratories  producing  I'arutubs 
are  so  confident  of  good  results  that  to  introduce 
them  to  every  poultry  raiser  they  offer  two  big 
%\  packages  for  only  %\.  Send  no  money.  Just 
your  name  and  address — a  card  will  do — to  the 
I'nratab  Laboratories,  Dept.  89fi,  1100  Coca  Cola 
llnlMIng,  Kansas  Olty,  Mo.,  and  the  two  $1  pack- 
ages, enough  for  Mil)  gallons  of  water,  will  bo 
mailed.  I'ny  the  poatman  (1  and  postage  on 
deliverey,  and  If  you  are  not  delighted  with  re- 
sults In  10  days — if  your  chickens  are  not 
h'-.iltliHr,  living  mme  rKg*  and  entirely  free  from 
lice  and  mites — your  money  will  bo  promptly 
refunded.  Don't  hesitate  to  accept  this  trial 
offer  as  you  are  fully  protected  by  this  guarantee. 
— Advt. 


Alfalfa  hay  i'h  one  of  the  best  spring 
feeds  fur  brood  sows. 


Profitable  Farm  Poultry 

W.  E.  VAPLON. 

Questions  about  the  farm  flock  promptly  answered  by 

letter.  Free  advice  on  all  phases  of  poultry  production. 
Address  all  inquiries  to  Poultry  Department,  Western 
Farm  Life,  Denver,  Colorado. 


There  is  little  excuse  for  keeping 
more  than  one  breed  of  chickens  on  the 
farm.  Keep  the  breed  you  like  best  and 
the  one  that  seems  to  fit  into  your  con- 
ditions best.  If  you  take  pride  in  the 
flock  you  will  give  them  better  care.  No 
one  can  get  enthusiastic  over  a  flock  of 
mongrels  and  the  care  given  will  be  in 
proportion  to  the  interest  taken  in  them. 
Contests  have  shown  that  almost  any 
breed  can  make  good  production  rec- 
ords. Sometimes  one  breed  wins  in  a 
contest  and  sometimes  another.  Al- 
most invariably  the  best  results  come  on 
farms  where  a  purebred  flock  is  kept. 

Bulletin  on  Culling. 

One-third  of  the  hens  in  Colorado  are 
poor  producers.  Since  the  loss  from 
each  cull  hen  is  about  one  dollar  a  year, 
it  behooves  every  farmer  and  every  per- 
son who  has  a  backyard  flock  to  learn 
how  to  tell  the  layers  and  non-layers. 

As  a  service  to  all  Colorado  poultry 
producers  the  Agricultural  College  has 
published  a  complete,  well  illustrated 
bulletin,  entitled  "How  to  Tell  the  Lay- 
ers and  the  Non-Layers."  The  bulletin 
explains  modern  culling'  methods  in  a 
simple,  complete  manner,  enabling  even 
the  amateur  poultry  producers  to  learn 
how  to  cull  their  flocks.  It  is  now  ready 
for  distribution.  Address  the  extension 
department  of  Colorado  Agricultural 
College,  Fort  Collins,  for  your  copy. 


Poultry  Club  Gives  Chicken  Dinner, 

A  very  unique  affair  and  something 
quite  different  from  any  of  the  previous 
activities  of  the  poultry  clubs  in  the 
state  was  staged  at  Norwood,  San 
Miguel  county,  by  the  girls'  and  boys' 
poultry  club  of  that  place  one  Saturday 
noon  recently. 

The  club  members,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  Mrs.  Alfred  Buban,  their  club 
leader,  and  several  other  women  of  the 
community,  served  a  chicken  dinner  to 
ninety-four  citizens  of  Norwood.  The 
meal  was  most  excellently  prepared 
and  it  was>  served  in  a  very  capable 
manner  by  the  members  of  the  club 
The  proceeds  of  the  festivity  went  to 
create  a  fund  to  assist  in  carrying  on 
club  work  in  the  community. 

The  chicken  supply  came  from  non- 
layers  which  were  donated  by  Mrs|  J. 
F.  Morgason,  and  is  one  of  the  results 
of  the  poultry  culling  work  started 
some  time  ago  by  F.  T.  Baldwin,  county 
agent,  and  P.  C.  Jamieson,  poultry  spe- 
cialist from  the  Colorado  Agricultural 
college. 

This  effort  by  the  club  members, 
though  a  new  form  of  activity,  was  a 
complete  success.  It  bids  fair  to  be  of 
such  value  that  other  clubs  of  the  coun- 
ty as  well  as  those  in  other  sections  of 
the  state  are  likely  to  pattern  after  the 
idea.  The  boys'  pig  club  of  Norwood 
already  has  gotten  the  bug  and  has  be- 
gun laying  plans  for  a  pig  roast  a  little 
later  in  the  season. 


Milk  Good  Feed  for  Poultry. 

When  properly  fed,  milk  makes  an 
excellent  feed  for  poultry.  Skimmed 
milk,  buttermilk,  and  cottage  cheese  are 
economical  feeds.  These  are  all  pro- 
ductive of  good  money-making  results 
and,  where  they  are  available,  it  is  wise 
practice  to  feed  them.  They  may  be 
fed  either  alone  or  used  to  moisten  the 
mashes. 

The  mash,  however,  should  not  be 
moistened  one  day  and  then  fed  dry  the 
next.  Follow  one  or  the  other  of  the 
two  plans  constantly.  Fowls  will  con- 
vert what  many  times  would  otherwise 
waste,  into  meat  and  eggs  if  fed  the 
milk  and  its  by-products  that  are  often 
obtainable  on  the  farm. 


Keep  Chicks  From  Piling. 

One  of  the  real  dangers  confronting 
the  poultry  raiser  who  uses  a  stove 
brooder  and  a  modern  colony  brooder 
house  Is  that  when  the  weather  begin 
to  get  warm  so  that  fire  is  no  longer 
needed  in  the  stove,  the  chicks  will  pile 
up  at  night  and  trample  a  considerable 
number  of  otherwise  vigorous  chicks. 
Disastrous  piling  in  the  brooder  house 
is  likely  to  occur  even  after  the  chicks 
are  well  feathered  unless  steps  are  ta- 
ken to  prevent  it  by  protecting  the  cor- 
ners and  sides  of  the  house  so  that  no 
sharp  angles  are  left. 

Probably  the  be  ,i  means  of  prevent- 


ing piling,  according  to  T.  S.  Townsley 
of  the  Missouri  College  of  Agriculture, 
is  to  make  a  framework  entirely  around 
the  walls  of  the  house  by  starting  about 
18  inches  from  the  wall  and  sloping  the 
framework  up  to  the  wall  at  a  point 
12  or  15  inches  from  the  floor.  If  this 
framework  is  covered  with  poultry  net- 
ting and  then  narrow  strips  are  nailed 
over  the  netting  at  intervals  of  3  to  6 
inches,  when  the  chicks  have  a  tendency 
to  begin  piling  they  will  push  each 
other  up  over  this  slanting  surface  and 
come  to  rest  on  the  narrow  strips  in  a 
normal  roosting  position. 

As  soon  as  the  chicks  become  suf- 
ficiently well  feathered  that  they  do 
not  specially  need  the  heat  from  the 
hover,  low  roosts  should  be  provided 
in  the  brooding  house  and  the  chicks  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  learn  to  roost 
without  piling  up. 


Turkeys  Yield  Good  Profit 

A  return  of  $1,525  from  turkeys  in 
two  seasons  was  obtained  by  an  Okla- 
homa woman  in  spite  of  heavy  losses  in 
her  flock  due  to  conditions  that  might 
not  occur  elsewhere.  The  extension 
agent  convinced  her  that  it  would  pay 
to  substitute  purebreds  for  her  scrub 
stock.  He  also  gave  her  information  on 
the  management  of  her  flock. 

She  started  with  ten  hens  and  one 
torn  of  the  Mammoth  Bronze  variety. 
From  these  she  raised  122  young  tur- 
keys, but  lost  fifty  of  them  in  a  sudden 
hail  storm.  The  rest  she  sold  as  breed- 
ers, advertising  them  in  a  farm  journal. 
They  netted  her  $900,  or  an  average  of 
$12.50  each. 

The  next  year  she  started  with  the 
same  number  of  breeders  and  obtained 
145  young  poults.  Unfortunately  one 
of  the  farm  hogs  was  fond  of  turkey, 
and  destroyed  all  but  fifty-one  of  the 
flock  before  the  depredations  were 
traced  to  him.  At  about  $12  apiece, 
however,  the  remaining  fifty-one 
brought  $625. 

Other  instances  of  successful  turkey 
raising  reported  in  that  same  county 
show  a  total  profit  of  $2,418:90  on  the 
sale  of  210  turkeys  and  twelve  dozen 
eggs  out  of  226  turkeys  in  different 
flocks. 


Quality  Counts  in  Eggs. 

Bad  eggs  cost  Colorado  farmers  near-' 
lyy  a  million  dollars  a  year,  says  P.  C. 
Jamieson,  poultry  specialist  of  the  Ag- 
ricultural college.  About  90  per  cent  of 
the  eggs  received  on  Market  street  im 
Denver  are  just  eggs.  No  mention  is 
made  of  quality.  A  few  farmers,  here 
and  there,  take  special  pains  with  their 
eggs.  They  grade  them  and  guarantee 
them  fresh.  They  get  from  5  to  8  cents 
a  dozen  more. 

Colorado  farms  produce  about  15,» 
000,000  dozen  eggs  a  year.  Five  cents 
more  on  each  dozen  would  surely  make 
a  fine  total.  Many  farmers  are  unable 
to  ship  fresh  eggs  in  quantities  because 
their  flocks  are  small.  The  difficulty 
can  be  overcome  by  neighbors  pooling 
and  shipping  their  eggs  together. 

The  Colorado  Agricultural  college 
through  its  extension  service,  is  doing 
everything  possible  to  improve  the 
quality  of  Colorado  eggs.  A  state-wide 
campaign  is  planned  to  build  a  reputa- 
tion for  "The  Colorado  Egg." 


Co-Operative  Egg  Circles. 

In  some  parts  of  the  country  co-oper- 
ative organizations  called  "egg  circles" 
have  brought  about  great  changes  in 
the  methods  of  marketing  of  eggs,  and 
farmers  are  receiving  much  better 
prices  than  formerly.  The  egg  buyer, 
who  was  formerly  a  gatherer  of  eggs, 
is  now  employed  by  the  association,  ana 
is  paid  a  certain  price  per  dozen  for 
gathering  the  ejrgs.  Each  farmer  stamps, 
his  eggs  with  his  own  number,  and  only 
the  best  quality  are  sent  to  the  market. 
Because  of  the  larger  number  of  eggs 
to  be  shipped,  and  because  of  their  guar- 
antee of  freshness,  a  better  price  can  bo 
commanded  in  the  market..  This  method 
offers  the  man  who  does  not  make  pouU 
try  a  biir  issue  a  good  and  reliable  mar- 
ket, and  helps  to  solve  the  problem  of 
farm  efficiency.  Various  farm  organi- 
zations might  well  take  this  matter  up 
and  see  if  the  idea  cannot  be  put  into 
workable  shape  for  their  several  com- 
munities. 


June  1,  1922. 


Reap  the  Harvest 

UOf  ecenomy  of  farm  operations 
with  tools  that  stand  the  strain. 
Delay  from  poor  tools  adds  to 
costs — Freshen  up  your  equip- 
ment NOW  with  our 

Barn  Equipment 

HAT  CARRIERS 
TUACKS  AND  FITTINGS 
HAY  S LI. WIS  AND  FORKS 
CABI.K  AND  ROPE  PULLEYS 
ROPE  AND  CABLE 

Haying  Tools 

UBARN     AND     GARAGE  DOOR 
IIANCERS 
COW  STANCHIONS 
CALF  AND  BULL  PENS 
MILK  CARTS  and  HAND  CARTS 

Illustrated    Catalogue  and    Prices  Sent 
Immediately  on  !(<  quest. 

FRED  PLATTNER, 
1609  Wazee  St.       Denver,  Colo. 


AUTOMATIC  HITCH 

ONE-MAN  CONTROL  FOR 

FRESNO  SCRAPER 


Dairying  and  Hog  Raising 

All  letters  regrardlnK  commercial  and  technical  features  of  dairy  farming 
and  hog  production  promptly  answered.  Address  all  communication*  to 
Dairy  Department,  Western  Farm  Life,  Denver,  Colorado. 


fWiut^ 

MAKES  THE  TRACTOR  DO  THE  WORK 
Th«  power  oi  tbc  tractor  i*  used  to  dump,  lead  and 
Kt  (be  acraper.  One  linger  will  operate  the  loading 
lope  or  dumping  lever.  Can  be  attached  to  any  stan- 
dard Fresno  Scraper  ia  thirty  minutes.  All  the  tools 
required  ar»  wrenches  to  tighten  six  bolts. 

Sold  everywhere  by  dealers.     Licensed  Manufacturers 

SOLANO  IRON  WORKS.  Berkeley.  Calif. 
THE  GUSTAV  SCHAEFER  WAGON  CO.. 
Cleveland.  Ohio. 


moNOR  Bin 
IXXDR  JHAZVOERS 

—  "MYERS 
MEANS  MERIT 
AN  T  get  off  the  track.  They 
'  stay  on — always.    This,  with 
[T  patent  adjustable  feature  make 
Myera  Door  Hangers  absolutely  su- 
perior.  Roller  bearings  permit  easy 
•'push  and  puJL"   Twelve  styleB  to 
fit  every  need.  Myers  dealersevery- 
where  handle  Myera  Door  Hangers 
ana  the  world-famous  lined  Myers 
Pumps  ana  Hay  Tools.  Be  mtttitt 
.  a  Myert.   See  your 
B,  dealer.  Let  him  point 
out  the  Myers  im- 
provements. Orwrite 
us  for  catalog. 
|  THERE  BIERS SBRdCa 
,  155  0iudiSl.Askl»*lOl.o 


JtMWitt't 

Pmbmi 
Dot  MtditiMj 
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Book  on 


Dog 
Diseases 

How  to  Feed 


MAILED  FREE-   TO  ANY  ADDRESS 
BY  THE  AUTHOR 

H.  C!ay  Glover  Co.,  Inc. 

129  W.  24th  Street      New  York 
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Upward  CREAM 

SEPARATOR 


On  trial.  Easy  running,  easilycleaned. 
Skims  warm  or  cold  milk.  Different 
from  picture  which  shows  larger  ca- 
pacity machines.  Get  our  plan  of  easy 

MONTHLY  PAYMENTS 

end  handsome  free  catalog.  Whether 
dairy  is  large  or  small,  write  today. 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 
■Vax  7100  Bainbrsdge.  N.  Y. 


100%  PROTECTION  FOfl  LIFE 


pi  ipK 

111  Mia  [a         from  one  vaccination  with 

1  ■  Cutter's  Liquid  or  Solid 

*»  Bar"  ^"aa,  Blackleg  Agtfressin.  Abso- 

L  J  '  lutely  safe.  Cutter's  Solid  Aggrev 

.  I    ■    H*M  sinlnicctors  work  ju«  like  Blackleg 

I       J    II  PiU  Inicctors.  If  Cutter's  Aggressin 

•Mefaaatal  ^aTal  is  unobtainable  locally,  write 

The  Cutter  Laboratory 

**  Ths  Lshrafry  thai  Kutvj  Hew" 

Berkeley  (U.S. License)  California 
N.B.— Old  Style  Powder  and  Pill  Vaccines  still  made 
(ox  thoae  who  prefer  them 


ALFALFA  $10  hundred;  Red  Clover  $15; 
A  Ik  ike,  $15;  Sudan,  $0.50;  Timothv,  $5.50; 
Oiiu.rn  Alfalfa,  $30;  Blue  Grass,  $25;  Sweet 
Clover,  $&.  Sarks  free.  We  make  prompt  ship- 
ment. If  our  seeds  do  not  please  you  in  every 
way  yon  are  at  liberty  to  return  to  us  and  get 
ALL  of  your  money  back.  Order  now,  as 
prif-ea  are  going  higher.  Order  right  from  this 
ad  or  send  for  samples. 

RELIABLE  SEED  CO,  SALINA,  KAN. 


A  three-year-old  registered  Holstein 
owned  by  J.  J.  Kalberer  of  Broomfield 
was  high  cow  in  the  Boulder  County 
Cow  Testing  association  for  April.  Her 
record  was  2,685  pounds  of  milk  and 
I  89.9  pounds  of  butterfat.  Marcus  Harp 
|  er  of  Boulder  had  the  high  herd  of  the 
month  for  herds  of  fifteen  cows  and 
more.  His  eighteen  cows  averaged 
1,235  pounds  of  milk  and  44.3  pounds  of 
butterfat.  C.  W.  Hake  of  Lafayette  is 
on  the  honor  list  for  the  month  with  ten 
cows  averaging  1,025  pounds  of  milk 
and  40.1  pounds  of  butterfat.  Mr.  Hake 
has  just  built  and  equipped  a  modern 
milkhouse  with  steam  boiler  and  has  in 
stalled  a  milking  machine.  The  high 
herd  of  those  of  less  than  fifteen  cows 
was  that  of  C.  C.  Clingman,  twelve  cows 
averaging  833  pounds  of  milk  and  43.3 
pounds  of  butterfat.  There  were  sixty- 
eight  cows  in  the  association  producing* 
forty  or  more  pounds  of  butterfat  for 
the  month. 


High  Prices  for  Record  Cows. 

Cow  testing  association  records  in  the 
Green  Mountain  Dairy  of  Lamar,  Colo., 
added  quite  materially  to  the  price  ob- 
tained for  some  cows  recently  sold  at 
auction.  Forty  animals  were  sold,  a 
part  of  the  cows  having  been  on  test  in 
the  Arkansas  Valley  association  for  a 
number  of  years.  Seven  cows  with  as- 
sociation records  of  a  year  averaged 
$150.  Thirty-three  cows  without  rec- 
ords sold  for  an  average  of  $100  each. 
The  two  cows  with  the  highest  associa- 
tion records  sold  for  $200  and  $168;  re- 
spectively. A  number  of  heifers  raised 
in  the  herd  brought  $70  a"  piece.  Rec- 
ords in  this  herd  not  only  increased  the 
selling  value  of  the  cows  themselves, 
but  enhanced  the  value  of  "other  cows 
and  heifers  in  the  herd.  Records  in  this 
herd  paid  for  their  cost  many  times 
over  in  this  one  sale,  in  addition  to  hav- 
ing made  production  more  efficient  and 
profitable. 

In  his  report  for  April,  Max  Grandy, 
cow  tester,  points  out  that  the  average 
cost  for  roughage  for  the  month  was 
quite  materially  reduced  from  the  cost 
of  last  month,  due  to  the  increased  use 
of  the  pastures.  The  profit  over  feed 
cost,  however,  was  reduced  due  to  a  15 
per  cent  drop  in  the  price  paid  for  milk. 

Since  the  Lamar  stock  show  consid- 
erable interest  has  been  aroused  in  get- 
ting a  number  of  purebred  Holstein 
heifers.  A  number  of  the  more  progres- 
sive dairymen  have  announced  their  in- 
tentions of  getting  into  purebreds. 

Records  on  the  275  cows  tested  show 
that  for  April  the  average  profit  on  a 
hundred  pounds  of  milk  over  feed  cost 
was  75  cents.  The  Harry  Heath  herd  of 
twenty-six  cows  was  high  herd  for  the 
month  with  an  average  profit  over  feed 
cost  of  $12.50  a  cow.  The  high  cow 
also  was  in  this  herd,  her  profit  over 
cost  of  feed  amounting  to  $25.10.  Model 
Dairy  of  Holly  had  second  herd;  Wright 
Brothers  of  Lamar,  third;  Turpin  &  De 
Witt,  Lamar,  fourth,  and  Guy  Gilbert, 
Lamar,  fifth. 


Feed  Pigs  Through  Sow. 

Does  it  pay  to  feed  your  brood  sows, 
suckling  pigs,  all  they  will  eat?  The 
sow,  herself,  usually  falls  off  in  weight 
during  this  period,  no  matter  how  well 
fed.  "Never  in  his  life  does  the  pig 
make  cheaper  gains  than  while  he  is 
getting  all  the  milk  his  mother  can  be 
made  to  produce,"  said  a  most  success- 
ful breeder  of  purebred  hogs  in  reply  to 
this  inquiry. 

Experienced  hog  men  seem  to  agree 
that  at  no  time  in  their  lives  do  pigs 
make  gains  more  cheaply  than  while 
suckling  the  sow.  Sows  are  evidently 
efficient  milk  producers.  Professor  Woll 
of  the  Wisconsin  experiment  station 
tells  of  a  438-pound  sow  that  produced 
7  pounds  of  milk  in  a  day,  consuming  in 
feed  4  pounds  of  cornmeal,  4  pounds  of 
shorts  and  8  pounds  of  skim  milk.  An- 
other experimenter  investigated  the 
milk  production  of  twelve  sows  of  dif- 
ferent breeds.  One  might  wonder  how 
a  sow's  milk  record  is  obtained.  In  this 
case  the  pigs  of  the  litter  were  very 
carefully  weighed  before  and  after  suck- 
ling and  the  increase  in  weight  credited 
as  milk.  The  pigs  were  kept  away  from 
the  sow  and  allowed  to  be  with  her  for 
a  short  time  every  two  hours  during  the 
day  and  every  four  hours  at  night. 
These  sows  gave  from  4.9  to  6.3  pounds 
of  milk  daily  and  a  total  for  eighty-four 
days  ranging  from  429  pounds  to  532 


pounds.  One  500-pound  sow  with  ten 
pigs  gave  669  pounds  of  milk.  Sows' 
milk  is  richer  in  all  its  constituents 
than  cows'  milk.  It  is  evident  from 
these  figures  that  well  bred  brood  sows 
rank  right  up  with  good  dairy  cows  in 
their  ability  to  convert  feed  into  milk. 
This  is  the  reason  we  find  the  most  suc- 
cessful bog  men  feeding  their  brood 
sows  for  maximum  milk  production. 

It  is  possible  for  a  pig  to  weigh  70 
pounds  when  70  days  old  and  occasion- 
ally even  more.  Most  of  the  increase  is 
to  be  credited  to  the  mother's  milk.  It 
is  the  practice  for  hog  producers  to 
figure  that  it  requires  10  or  .11  bushels 
of  corn,  or  its  equivalent,  to  produce 
100  pounds  of  marketable  pork.  The 
pig  with  its  mother  will  produce  gain 
for  half  this  amount  of  feed.  Actual 
tests  have  been  made,  comparing  a  sow 
and  litter  for  the  seven  weeks  of  the 
suckling  period  with  the  seven  weeks 
following,  the  results  showing  that  the 
gains  on  the  suckling  litter  cost  at  the 
rate  of  316  pounds  of  grain,  or  equiva- 
lent to  the  100  popnds,  while  the  gain 
made  by  the  weaned  pigs  for  the  seven 
weeks  after  the  weaning  cost  384 
pounds  of  feed  to  the  100  pounds. 

The  whole  point  of  the  story  is  that 
it  pays  to  take  advantage  of  a  good 
brood  sow's  capacity  for  milk  produc- 
tion and  feed  the  pigs  through  the  sow 
by  nature's  method.  By  so  doing  the 
feed  will  produce  greater  returns  dur- 
ing the  first  eight  or  ten  weeks  of  the 
pig's  life,  than  by  overtaxing  its  digest- 
ive powers  before  it  has  developed  the 
capacity  for  handling  sOlid  feeds. 


Pig  Club  Trip. 

Fifty-five  men  and  pig  club  boys  of 
Prowers  county  went  on  a  visiting  tour 
recently  to  study  the  hog  methods  of 
the  community.  Seven  boys  of  the  Hart- 
man  club  are  on  their  second  year's 
work  and  they  were  joined  by  the  boys 
of  the  Sunny  Slope  club  and  members 
of  the  Hartman  Purebred  Breeders'  as- 
sociation. D.  A.  Jay,  animal  husbandry 
specialist,  who  accompanied  the  boys, 
pointed  out  the  various  lessons  at  the 
farms  visited  and  at  the  Willow  Creek 
school  house  a  regular  feeding  school 
was  conducted  with  the  Liberty  pig 
club. 


Colorado  Jersey  Wins  Medal. 
Another  cow  in  the  herd  of  A.  M.  Mc- 
Clenahan  of  Greeley,  Colo.,  has  com- 
pleted an  official  record.  She  is  Helen 
de  Kay  320831,  -which  cow  was  started 
on  official  test  at  six  years  and  five 
months  of  age,  and  produced  701.3 
pounds  of  butterfat  and  13,428  pounds 
of  milk,  and  by  carrying  a  living  calf 
223  days  during  the  test  she  wins  a  gold 
medal. 


Elbert  Shorthorns  Average  $99. 
An  average  of  $99  was  made  at  the 
Elbert  County  Shorthorn  Breeders'  asso- 
ciation sale  held  May  3,  after  being 
rained  out  the  week  before.  This  was 
the  regular  semi-annual  sale  of  this  as- 
sociation and  was  attended  by  a  large 
number  of  buyers  from  every  section  of 
the  state.  The  top  was  a  heifer  from 
the  C.  A.  Melburn  herd,  going  to  the 
Corral  Bluffs  ranch  at  Colorado  Springs. 
This  firm  purchased  eleven  head.  There 
was  a  strong  demand  for  the  young 
bulls  and  a  large  number  of  sales  were 
to  new  breeders.  The  top  on  bulls  was 
$135  for  a  bull  from  the  Ralph  G.  Jones 
herd,  going  to  Patsey  Mourning,  Kiowa. 


Foster  Holsteins  Average  $302. 
An  average  of  $302  was  made  in  the 
dispersal  sale  of  registered  Holsteins 
held  by  Wallin  G.  Foster,  proprietor  of 
the  Wallie  Farm,  May  15.  Sixty-one 
animals  were  sold.  Trie  top  of  the  sale 
was  the  cow  Colantha  Bergsma,  going 
to  R.  M.  Cameron  of  Barr  Lake,  Colo., 
for  $2,600.  Gem  Johanna  Segis  Pontiac 
sold  to  Spencer  Penrose  of  Denver  for 
$1,800,  and  Sam  Hansen  of  Denver 
bought  Mystic  Polkadot  Lotta  for  $1,- 
675.  The  top  bull  was  King  Beryl  Vee- 
man  Inka,  sold  to  J.  H.  Denslow,  Ar- 
vada,  for  $900.  C.  A.  Donley  paid  $525 
for  Colorado  Colantha  for  the  Colorado 
State  Home. 


Using  good  pasture  crops  for  hogs 
saves  10  to  25  per  cent  of  the  grain 
necessary  to  produce  100  pounds  of 
gain. 


You  pay  for  a 

De  Laval 

whether  you  buy  one 
or  not 

If  you  are  using  a  worn- 
out,  inferior  cream  separa- 
tor, or  skimming  cream  by 
hand,  you  are  surely  wasting 
enough  cream  to  pay  for  a 
De  Laval  in  a  short  time. 

The  selection  of  a  cream  separ- 
ator is  more  important  than  that 
of  any  other  machine  on  th£  farm, 
for  none  other  can  either  save  or 
waste  so  much,  twice  a  day,  365 
days  a  year. 

A  De  Laval  Separator  will: 

— Skim  cleaner  for  many  more 
years  than  any  other; 

— Skim  milk  clean  at  lower  tem- 
perature than  any  other  separa- 
tor; 

Deliver  a  higher  testing 
cream,  which  is  more  acceptable 
to  the  creamery,  and  easier  and 
less  costly  to  ship; 

— And  deliver  a  cream  which 
will  make  better  butter. 

Mechanically  a  De  Laval  Separ- 
ator is  the  best  that  fine  materials 
and  skilled  workmanship  can 
make. 

— It  lasts  longer  than  any  other 
separator,  many  giving  good  serv- 
ice for  15  to  20  years. 

— It  is  easier  to  turn. 

— It  is  easier  to  clean. 

— It  is  so  simple  that  one  tool 
will  set  it  up  or  take  it  down. 

— It  has  the  most  perfect  lubri- 
cating system. 

Do  not  be  deceived  by  separa- 
tors which  are  claimed  to  be  "just 
as  good  and  cost  less."  When  you 
consider  its  greater  savings, 
greater  reliability,  longer  life,  the 
extra  time  it  saves,  and  the  great- 
er satisfaction  it  gives,  the  De 
Laval  is,  in  the  end,  by  far  the 
most  economical  cream  separator 
made. 

Even  if  you  have  only  two 
cows  it  will  pay  you  to  have  a  De 
Laval.  One  can  be  bought  on  such 
easy  terms  that  it  will  pay  for  it- 
self in  less  than  a  year.  Why  not 
see  your  De  Laval  agent  at  once 
or  write  us  for  full  information  ? 

-  The  » 
De  Lava]  Separator  Co. 

New  York  Chicago 
105  Broamray     29  C.  Madison  St. 
San  Franei«eo 
«1  Bealf  M. 

Sooner  or  later  you  will  use  a 

De  Laval 

Cream  Separator  and  Milker 
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POULTRY 


LEGHORNS. 


SINGLE  COMB  BROWN*  LEGHORN  BANTAMS — 
Fifteen  eggs,  third  zone,  prepaid,  $1.     G.  F. 

Wearer,  Cross  Mountain,  Colo.  

S.  C7  WHITE  AND  BROWN  LEGHORN  EGGS, 
$3.75  per  100,  postpaid.     Baby  chicks,  11c. 

Jenkins  Poultry  Farm,  Jewell,  Kan.  

SINGLE   COMB   BROWN   LEGHORN   EGGS,  $1 
15;   $5,   100,  postpaid.     Hogan  tested  prize 
winners.    C.  F.  Stouffer,  Polk,  Neb. 


QUALITY  CHICKS — WHITE  AND  BROWN  LEG- 
horns,  $11  per  100;  Reds,  $12;  Rocks  and 
Anconas,  $13;  White  Wyandottes,  $14.  Fleda 

Jenkins,  Jewell,  Kan.  


SINGLE   COMB   WHITE    LEGHORN   CHICKS — 
From  choice  Hoganized  flocks;  heaviest  winter 
layers;    live   delivery,    postpaid,    13c.  Wylie's 

Hatchery,  Clay  Center,  Kan.  ^_ 

PUREBRED  TOM  BARRON  STRAIN  ENGLISH 
White  Leghorns,  from  extra  selected  heavy  pro-' 
ducing  stock;  excellent  winter  layers;  $13  per 
hundred,  shipped  parcel  post,  live  deliverey  guar- 
anteed.    Johnson's  Hatchery,  109  Buchanan  St., 

Topeka,  Kan.  

BUFF  LEGHORN  BABY  CHICKS — MY  TWELVE 
years'  experience  with  the  Buffs  has  fully  dem- 
onstrated to  my  entire  satisfaction  that  they  are 
just  what  I  call  them — Best  Layers  on  Earth. 
Get  in  on  a  good  thing  and  try  them.  You  will 
never  regret  it.  Ohampney's  Poultry  Yards,  2057 
So.  Broadway,  Denver.  


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS. 


RHODE  ISLAND  RED  HENS  AND  COCKERELS, 
both  combs;  eggs,  $1.50  setting.    Claude  Mus- 
eelmann,  Lyons,  Neb. 


GOOD  QUALITY  RHODE     ISLAND     RED  AND 
White  Wyandotte  chicks,  $13  per  100.  Clar- 
ence Warren,  Mankato,  Kan.  


ROSE  COMB  REDS  FROM  THE  BEST  BREED- 
ing;  heavy  layers;  pen  1,  15  eggs,  $3.50;  pen 

No.  2,  15  eggs,  $2.50.    Choice  breeding  hens,  $3 

each.    J.  F.  Williams,  Branson,  Colo.  

S.  O.  REDS — TEN  YEARS  CAREFUL  MATING 
for  egg  production;  $2  per  15,  $7  per  100. 

Special  mJting,  43  per  15.     Cockerels  all  sold. 

L.   A.   Davids,   Henderson,   Colo.,  or  Dr.   F.  S. 

Sehoenleber,  Stockyards,  Denver.  


PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 


BARRED     ROCK     COCKERELS,   $2.50  EACH; 

eggs,  $1.50  setting,  prepaid.  Mabel  Weller, 
Hoi  ton,  Kan.  


BARRED     ROCK    EGGS,    LAYING,  WEIGHING 
strain,  $7  per  100;  $4,   50;  $1.50  setting. 
Baby  chicks,  $15  100.    Mrs.  H.  N.  Cooke,  Cot- 
tonwood Falls,  Kan. 


BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  EGGS  FOR  HATCH- 
ing,  from  pens  both  light  and  dark,  $3  for  15 
and  $5  for  30;  from  flock,  $5  per  100  and  $1 
for  15.  Some  of  the  best  birds  I  have  ever  had 
in  these  pens  and  flocks.  Chester  Blunt,  Rt.  1, 
Greeley,  Colo.  


WYANDOTTES. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  EGGS,  $5  PER,  100.  MRS. 

G.  H.  Bogenhagen,  Cheyenne  Wells,  Colo. 
BABY  CHICKS — SILVER-LACED  WYANDOTTES. 

Mrs.  George  Siemers,  Rt.  2,  Clay  Center,  Kan. 
WHITE  WYANDOTTE  EGGS,  KEELER  STRAIN, 

$1  per  setting  of  13  eggs.    C.  Eklund,  Mus- 

tang.  Colo.  

 MINORCAS.  

LARGE  TYPE   PURE    SINGLE  COMB  BLACK 
Minorca  winners.     Eggs,  $9  per  100;  chicks, 

16c.     Herbert  Rhodes,  Clifton,  Kan.  

FINE  SINGLE  COMB  BLACK  MINORCAS — FINE 
Buff   Orpingtons.     Fertile   eggs,   10  varieties. 
Baby  chicks.    Frank  A.  Agnew,  Southside,  Oma- 
ha,  Neb.  


BABY  CHICKS — PUREBRED;  ALL  LEADING 
varieties  from  tested  heavy  laying  strains;  pre- 
paid; 100%  live  delivery  anywhere.  Satisfied 
customers  in  30  states.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Send  for  illustrated  catalog.  Loup  Valley  Hatch- 
ery,  Box  140,  Pushing,  Neb.  


BABY  CHICKS — SEND  AT  ONCE  FOR  PRICES 
of  purebred  chicks  from  Hogan  tested  flocks. 
We  have  all  leading  breeds  hatching  each  week 
and  can  fill  orders  on  short  notice.  Live  delivery 
guaranteed  and  shipping  charges  prepaid.  Prices 
are  lower  and  quality  better.  Denver  Baby  Chick 
Co.,  2  436  W.  43d  ave.,  Denver,  Colo.  Phone  Gal- 
lup 1702. 


TURKEYS. 


BRONZE  TURKEYS,  NATIONAL  WESTERN  AND 
Heart  of  America  winners;  eggs,  50c,  75c,  $1 
and  $1.50  each.    Poults  $1   and  up.    Cora  De 
France,  Berthoud,  Colo.   


HOW  TO  RAISE  TURKEYS — MAKE  THEM  LAY 
50  eggs  or  more.   Cause  of  blackhead  and  its 
cure;  ridding  them  of  lice.    All  for  $1.  Sunny- 
dale  Poultry  Farm,  Keystone,  Neb. 


DUCKS. 


PRIZE-WINNING  BUFF  ORPINGTON  DUCKS — 
Eggs,   $1.50   for  12.     Crescent   Valley  Farm, 
Humboldt,  Kan. 


LIVE  STOCK 


CATTLE. 


REGISTERED  SHORTHORN  MILK  COWS  FOR 
sale.   Reasonable  prices.    The  Lowell  Purebred 
Cattle  Co.,  Union  Stock  Y'ards,  Denver. 


HEREFORDS  FOR  SALE — THE  BIG  STRONG 
vigorous — raised  out  of  doors  and  Anxiety-bred 
kind.  A  well  marked  bunch  of  these  yearling  bulls 
are  ready  for  service  now.  Can  you  use  any  of 
them?    J.  O.  D.  Ranch,  Aroya,  Colo. 


AYRSHIRES  —  LONG-LIVED    MILKERS?  YES. 

One  of  my  cows,  eleven  years  old,  gave  over 
16,000  pounds  of  milk  since  July  1  and  last 
month  gave  over  1,300  pounds,  official  test.  The 
only  Federal  Accredited  herd  in  Colorado.  Es- 
tablished in  1907.  Some  fine  bull  calves  priced 
very  low.  Price  will  double  on  next  crop.  Dr. 
F.  S.  Sehoenleber,  Stockyards,  Denver,  Colo. 


HOGS. 


ORION  CHERRY  KING  15TH  BOARS  OUT  OF 
Defender  sows  will  put  extra  dollars  in  your 
hog  lot.      The  price  is  right.    J.  O.  D.  Ranch, 
Aroya,  Colo.  


FOR  SALE — THREE   PUREBRED  DUROC  JER- 
sey  males  and  five  gilts,  ready  to  breed;  large 
type;  moderate  price  on  all.    Julius  Engelbrecht, 

Boone,  Colo. 


THE  CHEAPEST  AND  BEST  WAY  TO  GET  IN- 
to  the  purebred  hog  business  is  to  buy  young 
stock  from  a  reputable  breeder;  weanling  pigs  of 
the  famous  Edgemoor  herd  of  Durocs,  $10  to  $25 
each.     W.  H.  Marshall,  Rt.  3,  Littleton,  Colo. 


SCHOOLS   OP  AUCTIONEERING. 


LEARN     AUCTIONEERING  —  SCHOOL  OPENS 
soon.    For  information  address  School  of  Auc- 
tioneering, 4195  Xavier  St.,  Denver,  Colo.  


HELP  WANTED 


STEADY  WORK,  HIGH  PAY — BE  AN  AUTOMO- 
tive  leectrical  or  mechanical  specialist.  We 
teach  you  on  real  generators,  magnetos,  motors, 
cars,  trucks.  New  $3,000  cylinder  grinder.  Many 
positions  open.  Write  today.  Booklet  free.  John- 
son Automotive  Trades  School,  Electrical-Mechan- 
ical, 729  Broadway,  Denver.    Dept.  CO.  


ANCONAS. 


SINGLE   COMB    ANCONA    EGGS    FOI!  HATCH- 
ing  from  our  trap-nested  heavy  laying  strain, 
$6   per   100.     Satisfaction   guaranteed.     A.  O. 
Pen ry,  La  Junta,  6olo.  


ORPINGTONS. 


OWEN  STRAIN  S.  C.  BUFF  ORPINGTON  EGGS, 
7  cent*  each.     Dan  Daniels,  Winston,  Mont. 


MEN — WOMEN — GIRLS.  GET  U.  S.  GOVERN- 
ment  life  jobs.  Steady  work.  Commence  $92 
to  $135  month.  Quick,  sure  raise.  Paid  vaca- 
tion.  Pleasant  work.  Short  hours.  Common 
education  sufficient.  Pull  unnecessary.  Write 
immediately  for  free  list  positions.  Franklin  In- 
stitute,DeptE123^Rochestei\N;Y:_  


FARMS  AND  RANCHES 


DO   YOU  WANT  CHEAP   PASTURE  LAND  IN 
Mexico,  bordering  on  the  Rio  Grande  River? 
If  so,  write  W.  H.  Graham,  Cuero,  Texas.  


SEVERAL  VARIETIES. 


CHICKS.  8c  UP;  ALL  VARIETIES;  POSTPAID; 

guaranteed,  prompt  shipment.  Illustrated  chick 
guide  free.    Superior  Hatcheries,  Windsor,  Mo. 


NINETY  BREEDS — POULTRY.  EGGS,  PIGEONS, 
dogs,  baby  chicks,  parrots,  ferrets,  hares.  Com- 
plete free  folder.     Bergey'*  Poultry  Farm,  Tel- 
ford, Pa.     


6.   O.   WHITE   LEGHORN    HATCHING  EGGS, 
$3.75  per  100.    Baby  chicks,  $15.50  per  hun- 
dred.    Spanish  eggs,  $1.50  per  setting.  Oliver 
Poultry  Farm,  Marnel,  Colo. 


SUPERIOR    QUALITY    BABY    CHICKS,   S.  O. 

White  Leghorns,  8.  O.  Reds.  Write  for  cir- 
cular. Bellevievr  Poultry  Ranch,  244  W.  Belle- 
view,  Box  W,  Littleton,  Colo. 


HATCHING    EGOS    HALF    PRICK;    SEND  FOR 
free  circular;  30  varieties  of  popular  and  or- 
namental poultry,  the  best  In  the  west.    Modi  ill's 
Poultry  Farm,  Rt.  28,  Topeka,  Kan.  

OHAMPNEY'S   QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS — ALL 

leading  varieties  at  popular  prices;  can  ship 
With  no  delay;  guarantee  live  delivery.  I 'I.  if.. p. 
pey's  Poultry  Yards,  2057  H,  Broadway,  Denver. 

COLUMBIA  HATCHERY.  V.  O.  BOX  1102,  DEN- 
ver,  Oolo.  We  can  supply  you  with  any  quan- 
tity of  baby  chicks.  Capacity  10,000  weekly;  17 
varieties;  live  delivery  guaranteed ;  pare*]  post 
prepaid.     Write  for  price*  and  full  particulars. 

TF  IT  WEARS  FEATHERS  WE  nAVF,  IT  OR 
w-  III  get  It  for  you.    Spangled  Hamburg*.  March 

I  it'h  Barred  Rock  and  White  Wyandotte  pullets. 
*  choice  lot  cockerels  prlrwf  right.  Champ- 
i  Poultry  Yards,  2067  8.  Broadway,  Denver. 

W  ITT  CHIOK8 — WHITE  AND  BROWN  LEO- 
os,  |10  per  100.     Rfds,  Rocks  and  An- 
$lf.    White  and  Buff  Wyandottes,  J 1 3. 
rn.  $9.50.   Lire  delivery;  postpaid.  Fleda 
,  Jewell,  Kan. 


I  WANT  FARMS  AND  LAND  FOR  CASH  BUY- 
em;  will  deal  with  owners  only.    R.  A.  Mc- 
Nown,  334  Wilkinson  Bldg.,  Omaha,  Neb.  


WANTED— TO  HEAR  FROM  OWNER  OF  GOOD 
ranch  for  sale.     State  cash  price,  full  partic- 
ulars.    D.  F.  Bush,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  


FOR  SALE— 100  ACRES  FINE    LAND  NEAR 
Casa  Grande,  Ariz.,  $45  per  acre.    Half  cash, 
half  trade.  J.  A.  Strough,  Route  A,  Alamosa,  Colo. 


WANT  TO  HEAR  FROM  OWNER  HAYING  FARM 
for  sale;   give   particulars   and   lowest  price. 

John  J.  Black.  33rd  Street,  Chippewa  Falls,  Wis. 

SELlTY()UTt  PROPERTY  QUICKLY  FOR  CASH, 
no    mutter   where   located.      Particulars  free, 

Renl  Estate  Salesman  Co.,  Dept.  1,1,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


MONEY  TO  LOAN  ON  IMPROVED  FARMS  ON 
ten  and  twenty  year  plans,  in  Colorado,  West- 
ern Nebraska  and  Southern  Wyoming.  Reed  <t 
Patten,  210  Interstate  Trust  Bldg.,  Denver,  Colo. 
'"HAVE- CASH  BUYERS  FOR  SALEABLE  FARMS 
— Will  deal  with  owners  only.  Give  descrip- 
tion and  cush  price.  Morris  M.  Perkins,  -Colum- 
bia. Mo. 


FOR  HALF. — FORTY  ACRES  F(fR  GENERAL 
farming;  4-room  house,  barn  room  25  head; 
milk  houHc,  double  garage,  granary,  chicken  house, 
000-foot  well,  plenty  of  water,  pump  and  engine; 
under  good  ditch;  80  acres  adjoining,  fenced; 
rent  at  $300  per  annum,  under  ditch;  4  miles 
city  limits,  1  */4  mile  to  paved  road.  Can  be 
bought  without  water  right  for  $3,500;  with  water 
right  $0,500.  Water  right  lease  $100  par  year. 
Its  a  bargain.  Thoi.  Ficon,  034  Guliipugo  St., 
Denver. 


82.AORE  MISSOURI"  FARM,  •«,400,  WITn 
horses,  14  rows  and  heifer*,  bull,  equipment 
Included;  splendid  locution  for  dairying;  close 
village,  creamery,  handy  R.  R,  town;  SO  acre* 
mi),  lime  noil  tlllafe,  aprlng-wa tercel  pasture; 
plenty  wood,  timber;  variety  fruit;  pleasantly  sit- 
uated dwelling,  nearly  new  Uarn.  Buay  owner 
write*  "MM  for  $2, 400,"  part  cash.  Details  page 
105,  Illus.  Catalog  1,200  Bargains.  Free.  Htrout 
Parm  Agency,  83 IDA,  New  York  Life  Bldg.,  Kan- 
sas City,  Mo. 


SEEDS 


ALFALFA     SEED,   95%     PURE,   $6  BUSHEL, 
sacks   free,   track   Concordia.    Geo.  Bowman, 
Concordia,  Kan. 


YELLOW  SWEET  CLOVER  SEED,  99%  PURE, 
$6  per  hundred;  7c  in  small  lots.    Ohas.  Mahl, 
Grower,  Monte  Vista,  Colo. 


BURBANKS    AND    BROWN     BEAUTIES,  DRY- 
land  mountain  certified  seed  potatoes.  Donald 
MacGregor,  Estes  Park,  Colo. 


TRIANGLE  GRIMM  ALFALFA  SEED,  $42.70  PER 
cwt.     Fields  state  inspected.     Sample  on  re- 
quest.  Triangle  Ranch,  Cottonwood,  S.  D. 


FOR  SALE — SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS,  200  AT 
$1.50;  or  1,000  at  $5.75.    Remit  with  order. 
Red  Lands  Plant  &  Truck  Farm,  R.  F.  D.  5,  Grand 
Junction,  Colo. 


PURE  PEDIGREED  AND  CERTIFIED  MINNK- 
sota  No.  13  seed  corn.  Hand-picked  and  grad- 
ed, testing  97  per  cent  germination.  Price  $3.50 
per  hundred  F.  O.  B.  Wiggins.  The  Nilcs  Farms, 
Wiggins,  Colo. 


LUMBER 


CEDAR  POSTS,    POLES,    PILING   AND  STUBS 
— Lengths  and  sizes  to  order.     Marsden  Red 
Cedar  Company,  Calder,  Idaho. 


FIR  LUMBER,  MILLWORK,  RED  CEDAR  SHIN- 
gles,  fence  posts,  from  mills  to  you.    Send  bill 
for   delivered    prices.     Lansdown,    Brfx  909M, 
Everett,  Wash.    '  


RED  CEDAR  SPLIT    POSTS    DIRECT  FROM 
shipper;   prices  low;   let  us     name  delivered 
prices.     Send  lumber  bill  for  estimate.  Stock 
guaranteed.     Kirk  Company,  Tacoma,  Wash. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ARTIFICIAL  EYES  FITTED  AT  HOME.  BOOK- 
let  free.     Denver  Optic,  570  Barclay,  Denver, 
Colo. 


INVENTIONS  WANTED — CASH    OR  ROYALTY 
for  ideas.    Adam  Fisher  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  204, 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


GUARANTEED  BETTER  BUTTER  WRAPPERS — 
100,   60c;   250,   $1.50;    500,   $2.50;  1,000, 
$4.25,  printed  to  order.  Home  Specialty  Co.,  Mid- 
dleton,  Idaho.  . ,   


HEMSTITCHING     AND     PICOTING  ATTACH- 
ment,   fits  all  sewing  machines,   price  $2.00. 
Checks  10c  extra.     Light's  Mail  Order  House, 
Box  127,  Birmingham,  Ala.  


COLLECTIONS,   ACCOUNTS,     NOTES,  CLAIMS 
collected  everywhere  on  commission;   no  col- 
lection, no  pay.     Allen  Mercantile  Service,  260 
Lathrop  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


LET  US  TAN  YOUR  HIDE — COW  AND  HOUSE 
hides  for  fur  coats  and  robes.  Cow  and  steer 
hides  into  harness  or  sole  leather.  Catalog  on 
request.  The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Co.,  Roches- 
ter, N.  Y. 


PATENTS — BOOKLET  FREE.  HIGHEST  REF- 
erences.  Best  results.  Promptness  assured. 
Send  model  or  drawing  for  examination  and  opin- 
ion. Watson  E.  Coleman,  Patent  Attorney,  624 
F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C.  


MRS.  MARY  WOLFE  DARGIN,  COUNSELOR  IN 
public  land  cases,  1810  Stout  street,  Denver, 
Colo.Ex-Register  U.  S.  Land  Office,  Denver.  TeL 
Champa  7427.  Practice  before  all  U.  S.  Land 
Offices,  General  sLand  Office,  Department  of  In- 
terior. 


SEND  FOR  OUR  WHOLESALE  WEEKLY  PRICE 
lists;  it  will  keep  you  posted  on  the  rock-bot- 
tom prices,  and  will  help  you  save  from  25  to  40 
per  cent  on  your  supplies.  Stock  Growers  Whole- 
sale Supply  Co.,  1523  19th  St.,  P.  0.  Box  1442, 
Denver,  Colo. 


"THEBESTO  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  HONEY," 
none  better;  satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money 
back;  five-pound  can,  postpaid  $1.50.  Send  re- 
mittance with  order.  Write  for  price  on  large 
quantities.  The  Colorado  Honey  Producers  Asso- 
ciation, Denver,  Colo.  •  


WE  FURNISH  THE  PROPER  REMEDY — INSECT, 
plant  disease,  soil  and  veterinary  troubles.  We 
stop  cut  worms,  rose  mildew,  currant  worms,  apple 
scat  and  blotch,  pear  blight,  lice  and  mites  of 
animals.  Charge  for  materials  only.  Write,  us. 
Denver  Farm  Service  Bureau,  J.  W.  Blachly,  Mgr., 
4466  Vrain,  Denver,  Colo.  


BE  THRIFTY — DON'T  DESTROY  OLD  WATCII- 
es  and  alarm  clocks.  We  will  buy  for  caHh  or 
trade  you  something  in  our  line.  Mail  any  you 
have  to  us  for  estimate.  We  repair  watches, 
clocks,  spectacles,  etc.  Address  "Eye-Time" 
Jewelers  and  Opticians,  719  Santa  Fe  Drive,  Den- 
ver,  Colo.  


FARM  IMPLEMENTS. 


FOR   SALE — 10-20    TITAN   TRACTOR.  GOOD 
condition.    Write  Jno.  M.  Davis,  603  Colorado 
Bldg.,  Denver,  Colo.  


FACTORY  CLOSING  OUT,  LESS  THAN  WHOLE- 
sale  prices — Straw  forks,  manure  forks,  hay 
forks,  spading  forks,  dirt  shovels,  round  pointed 
long  handle  shovels,  spades,  long  post-hole  digging 
spades;  8  your  selection,  only  $0.  Rush  your  or- 
der.   Process  Tool  Co.,  Salina,  Kan.  


ARMY  GOODS. 


SALVAGE  AND  SURPLUS  RALE ' OF  ARMY 
goods.     Post  Army  Store,  921   18th  St.,  Don- 

ver,  Colo.    Write  for  price  list.  

SALVAGE  AND  SURPLUS  SALE  OF  ARMY 
goods.   Denver  Army  Store,  14  43  Larimer  et., 

Denver,  Oolo.    Write  for  price  list. 


KODAK  FINISHING. 


KODAK  FINISHING     FOR  TRIAL  ORDER  SEND 
2Bc  any  size  roll  six  prints.    Kase  Studio,  Ne- 
ville  Hindi,   Oiiiiiliu,  Neli. 

FILMS     DEVELOPED   Be,     PRINTS  8c,  POST 
cards  5c;  prise  photo  free.    J.  II.  Ohriatopher- 
son,  Box  1051,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


Ozono  and  friendship    will    be  our| 
stimulants — let  the  drugs,  tobacco  and 
■trong  drink  pro  forever.    Natural  joy  | 
brings  no  headaches  and  no  heartaches. 
Get  busy!  I 


Market  Outlook  for  Farm  and 
Ranch  Products. 

(Continued  from  Page  5.) 
it  will  not  be  completed  for  thirty 
days.  Total  shipments  in  that  di- 
rection still  promise  to  fall  below 
those  of  last  year.  Unfavorable  weather 
and  the  failure  of  the  railroads  to  grant 
reduced  rates  were  partly  responsible. 
Summer  Hog  Market  on  Profitable 
Basis. 

Receipts  of  hogs  at  the  eleven  lead- 
ing markets  are  running  ahead  of  the 
ten-year  average.  The  fresh  pork  mar- 
ket has  weakened  slightly  and  export 
sales  of  hog  products  are  not  volumin- 
ous. Nevertheless,  hog  prices  are  hold- 
ing up  exceptionally  well.  It  is  quite 
probable  that  values  will  pass  through 
a  trough  before  the  middle  of  June,  out 
a  break  below  the  $10  level  at  Chicago 
should  be  of  brief  duration  if  it  occurs 
at  all.  After  the  June  run  has  been 
garnered,  receipts  will  drop  to  the  low- 
est level  of  the  year,  so  that  prices 
should  remain  on  a  highly  remunerative 
basis  as  compared  with  corn,  at  least 
until  the  new  crop  of  hogs  begins  to 
come  upon  the  market  next  fall  in  large 
numbers.  If  hog  production  has  not 
been  increased  more  than  prevalent  re* 
ports  upon  loss  of  spring  pigs  would  in- 
dicate, the  price  level  should  be  a  satis- 
factory one  most  of  the  coming  year. 

A  heavy  run  of  fat  sows  is  expected 
a  little  later  on  as  well  as  a  generous 
supply  of  heavy  fat  barrows,  so  that 
the  lard  kettle  may  be  kept  well  filled 
all  summer.  ^Even  so,  lard  is  not  likely 
to  become  much  cheaper  than  it  is  now 
and  the  usual  fall  export  trade  in  lard 
should  take  care  of  whatever  accumu- 
lation occurs.  x 

Live  Muttons  Selling  Lower. 

The  live  mutton  market  is  about  half 
way  through  the  seasonal  decline  in 
prices  which  marks  the  onset  of  the 
new  crop  of  lambs  and  the  effect  of  hot 
weather  on  mutton  consumption.  Re- 
ceipts at  the  seven  leading  markets  for 
three  weeks  have  been  practically  equal 
to  the  eight-year  average  for  this  sea- 
son of  the  year,  but  the  total  supply  has 
been  augmented  by  the  arrival  of  two 
cargoes  of  approximately  34,000  car- 
casses of  New  Zealand  frozen  lamb  and 
mutton  at  an  eastern  port.  The  top  of 
the  market  promises  to  hold  above  §13 
at  Chicago  most  of  the  summer,  as  the 
supply  in  all  sections  is  below  normal. 
Rise  in  Wool  Values  Continues. 

Wool  prices  continued  uyward  last 
week,  Boston  quoting  an  advance  of 
about  5  cents  per  clean  pound.  Seaboard 
markets  were  feverishly  active,  al- 
though the  supply  of  wool  at  these 
points  is  small.  The  range  country  is 
excited  with  wool  changing  hands  as 
fast  as  the  growers  are  willing  to  sell. 
May  Wheat  Unsettles  Market. 

Owing  to  the  alignment  of  large 
grain  interest  on  each  side  of  the  mar- 
ket for  May  wheat  at  Chicago,  condi- 
tions in  that  delivery  are  exercising  an 
exaggerated  influence  upon  the  trend 
of  prices.  The  outcome  remains  in 
doubt.  Over  5,000,000  bushels  have  been 
delivered  thus  far  and  the  rule  permit- 
ting deliveries  on  track  has  been  in- 
voked because  of  a  shortage  of  storage 
room,  but  the  wheat  has  gone  into  the 
hands  of  exporters  and  other  strong  in- 
terests who  appear  to  want  it  and  it  is- 
claimed  that  a  good  deal  of  it  is  already 
sold  abroad. 

Wheat  Disappearance  Runs  Large. 

Comparing  the  foreign  visible  supply 
of  wheat  and  stocks  afloat  on  July  1  last 
year  with  the  stocks  in  those  positions 
in  the  middle  of  May  this  year  and 
counting  world's  exports  between  those 
two  dates,  about  573,000,000  bushels  of 
wheat  have  disappeared  in  international 
trade  in  the  last  ten  and  one-half 
months,  according  to  Russell,  the  New 
York  statistician.  In  the  same  period 
in  the  preceding  year,  disappearance 
was  529,000,000  bushels.  If  the  rate 
thus  far  is  maintained  importing  coun- 
tries will  need  80,000,000  to  85,000,000 
bushels  more  before  July  1,  and  140,- 
000,000  bushels  more  before  August  1, 
unless  stocks  afloat  which  are  now 
about  50,000,000  bushels,  are  allowed  to 
become  very  small. 

Australia  und  Argentina  combined 
are  believel  to  have  about  80,000,000 
bushels  yet  for  export,  which  means 
that  North  America  must  furnish  a 
small  quota  right  along  and  that  old 
crop  surpluses  will  be  well  cleaned  up 
in  all  exporting  countries  before  the  be- 
ginning of  the  European  new  crop  year 
on  August  1. 

Crop  Reports  Fairly  Good. 

The  condition  of  the  winter  wheat 
crop  as  given  by  the  government  was 
slightly  higher  than  the  unofficial  re- 
turns. Average  condition  on  May  1  was 
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83.5  per  cent,  which  compared  with  a 
ten-year  average, of  87.1  per  cent.  It 
is  believed  that  since  May  1  ftrther 
improvement  has- taken  place,  although 
'some  reports  have  been  slightly  less 
favorable  in  the  last  few  days. 

The  acreage  abandonment  was  esti- 
mated at  14.4  per  cent,  or  6,446,000 
acres,  compared  with  an  average  of 
10.4  per  cent  In  the  area  affected  by 
drouth  last  fall  abandonment  was  high, 
Texas  losing  41  per  cent,  Kansas  27  per 
cent,  and  Oklahoma  24  per  cent.  The 
forecasted  yield,  assuming  average  con- 
ditions until  harvest,  is  584,793,000 
bushels,  or  about  the  same  as  was  bar- 
vested  last  year. 

The  lateness  of  the  spring  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  on  May  1  only  63.5  per 
cent  of  the  spring  plowing  had  been 
completed,  compared  with  a  ten-year 
average  of  70  per  cent,  and  only  53.6 
per  cent  of  spi'ing  planting  was  finished 
compared  with  an  average  of  57.8  per 
cent. 

New  Wheat  Should  Sell  Well. 

The  new  wheat  crop  should  be  wel- 
comed at  prices  only  10  to  20  cents  be- 
low the  present  cash  prices.  When  re- 
ceipts begin  to  mount,  following  harv- 
est, the  sales  for  export  for  July,  Au- 
gust and  September  shipment  already 
estimated  at  35,000,000  bushels,  wili 
need  to  be  filled.  If  these  export  sales 
continue  to  be  made  until  new  wheat  be- 
gins to  move  they  should  be  of  suffi- 
cient volume  to  prevent  any  sharp  sag 
in  the  market. 

The  corn  market  has  been  dragging 
as  the  movement  to  primaries  has  been 
above  the  average  for  fliis  season  of  the 
year,  and  the  increase  which  generally 
appears  around  the  first  of  June  is 
showing  up  in  the  form  of  larger  coun- 
try offerings.  The  loss  in  values  has 
not  been  marked,  however. 

Oats  Disappearance  Quickens. 

Both  domestic  and  export  demand  for 
oats  is  better  than  a  few  weeks  ago,  and 
this  grain  is  disappearing  into  distrib- 
utive channels  with  mere  celerity.  All 
reports  point  to  a  decreased  acreage 
with  a  high  percentage  of  late-planted 
grain  which  generally  yields  none  too 
welL 

Cash  Grain  Markets. 
The  range  of  cash  grain  prices  fol- 
lows: 

Kansas  City — Wheat,  No.    2  hard. 
$1.31@1.6S;  No.  3,  $1.29@1.63. 
-    Corn,  57@58c;  No.  2  yellow,  59@60c; 
No.  2  white,  57@58c. 

Oats— No.  3  white,  37%@40c;  No. 
4,  33%@39%c. 

Rye— 99c@$l. 

Barley — 55@55%c. 

Hay  Reserves  Below  Average. 

Farm  holdings  of  hay  on  May  1  were 
estimated  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture at  10,792,000  tons.  This  is  much 
less  than  last  year,  when  stocks  were 
18,771,000  tons.  The  five-year  average 
is  12,417,000  tons. 

Kansas  Citv — Prairie  upland  No.  1. 
$12@  13.50;  No.  2,  $10@11.:.0;  alfalfa, 
choice,  $24@25.50;  No.  1,  $22@23.50; 
standard,  $18.50@21.50;  No.  2,  $14.50@ 
IS;  No.  1  timothy,  $18.50@19.50;  No. 
2,  S14.50@  16.50;  No.  1  light  clover- 
mixed,  $18@19;  No.  1  clover-mixed, 
$15.50@  17.50.    Straw,  $9@10. 

Steady  Absorption  of  Eggs  for  Storage. 

The  movement  of  eggs  into  cold  stor- 
age continue  unabalated,  with  50  to  60 
per  cent  of  the  receipts  at  the  four  lead- 
ing cities  going  for  that  purpose.  The 
available  supply  is  large,  with  receipts 
running  ahead  of  the  corresponding  sea- 
son last  year,  but  it  is  probable  that  the 
peak  of  the  movement  has  been  passed. 
Cold  storage  holdings  promise  to  reach 
the  highest  figure  in  trade  annals  be- 
fore the  accumulation  season  is  over. 

Receipts  of  dressed  poultry  at  the 
four  leading  cities  since  the  first  of  the 
year  total  68,639,621  pounds,  compared 
hi  the  same  period  in  1921.  Latest  quo- 
tations: 

Kansas  City — Eggs:  Firsts,  22c;  sec- 
ends,  19c.  Live  Poultry — Broilers,  40c; 
hens,  22c;  old  roosters,  12c;  Jucks,  20c; 
geese,  10c. 

Denver — Eggs  27c.  Hens,  21c;  broil- 
ers, 50c;  roosters,  8c;  geese,  20@22c; 
docks,  20@22c;  turkeys,  Z4@33c. 

Butter  Storage  Begins. 

Storage  holdings  of  butter  began  to 
increase  starting  with  the  third  week 
fai  May.  Stocks  were  down  to  about 
550.000  pounds  at  the  four  leading 
citie*,  which  is  only  about  10  per  cent 
of  the  amount  still  on  hand  when  stocks 
were  at  the  minimum  last  spring.  Re- 
ceipts since  the  first  of  January,  have 
been  consistently  larger  than  those  of 
last  year,  so  that  the  evidence  that  con- 


sumptive demand  has  been  unusuallly 
broad  is  convincing.  Jteports  upon 
creamery  butter  production  show  a 
rather  steady  increase.  The  market  has 
sagged  slightly  in  the  last  few  days, 
but  further  declines  arc  not  expected 
to  be  severe. 

Prices  on  92-score  fresh  butter  on 
May  18  were:  Chicago,  35c;  New  York, 
36 Vzc;  Boston,  37c.    Philadelphia,  37c. 

Totate  Shipments  Remain  Heavy. 

After  making  marked  gains,  the  po- 
tato market  has  slumped  once  more  un- 
der the  burden  of  an  unusually  heavy 
supply.  Shipments  of  old  and  new  stock 
combined  in  the  last  ten  days  were  near- 
ly twice  as  large  as  a  year  ago.  North- 
ern whites  are  quoted  at  $1.30  to  $1.50 
per  100  pounds  sacked,  and  Russets  at 
$1.75  in  the  Chicago  carlot  market. 
Maine  is  the  chief  source  of  old  stock. 
The  new  crop  in  Florida  has  nearly  all 
been  shipped,  but  South  Carolina  and 
Louisiana  are  becoming  active.  New 
potatoes  comprise  nearly  one-third  of 
the  supply  at  present. 
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MZf.KIKtt  SHORTHORNS. 


Shorthorns  That  Milk 


ARE  MONEY-  MAKERS. 

A  herd  that  will  give 
you   *    good  monthly 
cash   income  is  what 
you  will  need  in  the 
future.     One    of  our 
young  bulls  from  a  Record 
of  Merit  cow  can  develop 
your  herd  into  a  dual-pur- 
pose paying  proposition. 

We  know  the  war  is  over 
and  have  bulls  for  sale  at 
prices  that  you  farmers  and  ranchmen  can 
afford  to  buy.  Write  for  our  bargain  list  and 
easy  payment  plan. 

We  also  have  several  young  bulls  for  sale, 
priced  to  sell. 

THE  PINE  VALLEY 
DAIRY  &  FARMS  CO. 
Steley  G.  Rote,  Mgr.   Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 


Bates  Shorthorns 

are  the  toundation  blood  of  true  Milking 
Shorthorns.  We  have  them.  A  few  bulls  for 
sale. 

THE  CARPENTER  CATTLE  CO. 

GREELEY,  COLORADO 


Buy  MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

from  the  oldest  established  herd  in  the  state. 

We  can  supply  your  needs  in  bulls  of  beef 
type  either  nomed  or  polled  Shorthorns. 

Write  Superintendent  for  folder  on  breeding 
and  prices. 

Slate  Industrial  School, 

Golden,  Colo. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

All  Cows  in  Milk  Officially  Tested. 

Service  bulls  of  World's  Record  breeding. 
Both  males  and  females  for  sale.  Personal  in- 
spection invited.  Send  for  Illustrated  Booklet. 

THE  BONVUE  FARMS  CO., 

Stockyards.  Denver,  Colo. 


The  Breeders  Gazette 

12  MONTHS 

Western  Farm  Life 


18  MONTHS 


Both  for  Only 

$1.00 

Through  a  special  arrangement  we 
are  able  to  offer  The  Breeders  Gazette 
with  Western  Farm  Life  at  greatly 
reduced  rate.   Order  this  club  now. 

This  offer  good  for  new  or  renewal 
subscriptions,  and  renewals  will  be 
extended  from  present  date  of  expira- 
tion. 

  COUPON   

Western  Farm  Life,  Denver,  Colo.: 

Gentlemen — Enclosed  herewith 
please  And  $1.00,  for  which  send  me 
Breeders  Gazette  for  12  months  and 
Western  Farm  Life  for  18  months. 


P.  O  .........  

B.  F.  D          Box.   STATE. 


BLUE  RIBBON  HERD 

DUROCS 

Buy  them  young  ami  grow  flicin  yoiirnelf. 
Weaned,  pigs,  regular  price  *2.r>  to  $60.  Our 
Hl'ccialty  for  Mliort  tune  on  good  farmer*' 
,Wr««  weanerh.  $1.1  and  $20.  Show  pros- 
pect*, weanerx,  $.10.  Are  breeding  now 
for  full  furrow.  Can  sell  von  one  or  a  ear- 
loud.  Our  Blue  liibhxii  herd  uaa  the  high 
winner  at  Denver.     Write  today. 

The  Blue  Ribbon  Live  Stock  Co. 
C.  F.  Burke,  Mgr.  PUEBLO,  COLO. 
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FOUR  YEARS  THE  BEST 


Meat  Type  Hampshires 


The  International  Livestock  Show  it  the  test 
of  hog  producing  power.  Hampshires  have  won 
the  grand  championship  in  this  test  four  years 
In  succession — 1918,  1919,  1920,  1921 — in 
the  hands  of  average  farmers.  No  experts  needed 
to  make  Hampshires  win. 

Hamptthires  are  the  greatest  of  all  forage 
■bogs,  making  the  highest  priced  pork  out  of  the 
cheapest  feeds  on  the  farm.  Active,  vigorous  ami 
healthy,  they  raise  exceptionally  large  litters. 
At  the  International  they  have  shown,  almost 
without  exception,  the  heaviest  spring  pigs  of 
anjt  breed,  carrying  always  the  heavy,  high  kill- 
ing, lean  meat  type.  For  free  Hampshire  in- 
formation and  for  names  of  breeders  in  your 
neighborhood,  address 

Amer.  Hampshire  Swine  Record  Ass'n,  E.  C.  Stone,  Secy.,  Dep.  7,  Peoria,  III. 


HAMPSHIRE  HOGS 

We  make  a  specialty  o(  furnishing  foundation  herds  We 
have  Show  and  Herd  Boar  pnis|*.  is  for  ialc,  that  '  ombfnc 
the  blood  of  the  greatest  show  Ii«ks  «.Ver  produreil.  LOOK- 
OUTS, WICKwAKKS  ami  TIPTONS,  the  three  greatest 
strains  known  to  the  bre-ed.  Kor  tree  booklet,  piices  jrid 
description  write  to 

N.  E.  Mosher  &  Son,  Hugo,  Colo. 


H  EREFORDS. 


D.  S.  Polled  Herefords 

Cows  from  Polled  Plato,  herd  headed  by 
POLLED  SUCCESS  A  3rd.  Young  bulls  and 
heifers  for  sale. 

Smith  Livestock  Co. 

CHIVINGTON.  COLO. 


HOl.STEIXS. 


Holstein  Bulls 

We  have  for  sale  a  few  extra  good 
bull  calves  and  the  prices  are  right 
for  these  high  quality  calves. 

THESE  BULLS  ARE  SONS  OR 
GRANDSONS    OF   THE  WON- 
DERFUL   LULL.   JOHAN  DU- 
CHESS DE  KOL  LAD, 

Who  lias  a  world  record  daughter. 
Their  dams  ace  extra  good  high  rec- 
ord cows. 

Mrs.  R.  G.  Douglas 

Sanborn  Meadows, 

P.  O.  Rush,  Colorado 


We  have  bred  hundreds  of  prize-winning  and 
high-producing  Holstein  cows,  including 


Tilly  Alcartra 

We  can  supply  you  with  that  same  line  of 
breeding.  Write 

McKAY  BROS..  Caddoa,  Colo. 


PRODUCTION 


We  offer  you  a  wonderful  amount 
of  these  Holstein  qualities — and  from 
a  clean  herd.  Bull  calves  from  fine 
record  dams.  Pahgre  Valley  Ranch, 
Loesch  Bros.,  Montrose,  Colo. 


BREEDING 


PUREBRED  IS 


Hamp- 
shires 

by  Grand  Cham- 
pion   sins  and 


dams.  Biecdii 
stock  for  sale. 


DeKalb's  King  160th. 
C.  S.  BRATT  L  SON.  ARAPAHOE.  NEB. 


POLAND    <  BIT* AS. 


Mather's  Big -Type  Polands 

sold  to  breeders  in  four  states  this  year  are 
giving  satisfaction. 
BUY  WEANLING  PIGS 
at  prices  that  will  surprise  you, 

C.  J.  Mather,  Longmont,  Colo. 


SPRING  BOARS 

Just  a  few  real  herd  headers  left  ready  to 
go  at  pre-war  prices.  Used  with  grade  sow* 
even,  they  will  more  than  pay  for  themselves 
on  the  first  crop  oi  pigs-    Write  today. 

C  C.  Boyd,  Yuma,  Colo. 

Livestock  Auctioneer  and   Duroc  Breeder. 


DUROCS. 


Buy  a  Calf  Out  of  This  Herd 

Twenty  cows  in  this  herd  on '  an  official 
seven-day  test  averaged  446.13  lbs.  of  milk 
and  20.19  lbs.  of  butter. 

COLORADO  STATE  HOME, 


2305  S.  Wash.  St. 


Denver,  Colo. 


DUROCS. 


Range  View  Stock  Farm 

Breeders    of    Purebred    Duroc  Jersey 

HOGS 

"Quality   Our  Standard." 

"We  offer  spring  gilts  and  boars  sired 
by  GREAT  ORION  SENSATION",  twice 
world's  grand  champion,  and  also  by 
his  outstanding  son,  GREAT  ORION 
SENSATION  AGAIN,  now  at  head  of 
our  splendid  herd.  If  you  want  quality, 
height  and  stretch,  we  can  supply  it. 
Address: 

Henderson,  Colo.,  R.  H.  1.  Box  49. 

Phone  Hazeltine  35. 


BRAUEK  PUREBRED  DUROC  CO. 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Well  have  a  wonderful  lot  of  spring  pigs, 
especially  boars,  from  the  great  hogs  Woodterrt 
Sensation.  Highland  King  Defender,  Colorado 
Chief  Sensation.  Golden  Chief  and  other  bigli- 
class  boars.    Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

J.  W.  BRAUER,  Gen.  Mgr. 
22  Lorraine  St.  Colorado  Springs.  Colo. 


GREAT  BARGAINS,  960  HEAD  HEREFORDS. 
SHORTHORNS,   ABERDEEN  ANGUS 

1,  2,  3,  4  and  5  years  old.  Cows,  heifers  ami 
bulls.  Prices  $75  to  $120  and  up.  3«0 
Pen  heron  and  Belgian  horses,  stallions,  mares 
and  colts,  1  to  6  years  old.  Prices  $125  and 
up  per  head.  One  head  or  a  carlot.  Breeding 
guarantees  with  each.  Registered  pedigrees  by 
mail.  Stock  on  twenty  farms  in  Iowa  and 
Illinois.  Write  for  circular  and  particulars. 
Address  ILLINOIS  HORSE  &  CATTLE  CO., 
Good  Block,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


S HOB  THORNS. 


SHADELAXD  STOCK  FARM 

BREEDERS  OF 

SHORTHORN  CATTLE 

Herd  headed  by  Maxwalton  Rustler,  a  grand- 
son of  Avondale. 

Chester  White  hogs  of  best  breeding  stock 
for  sale.  Also  Ringlet  Barred  Rock  eggs  for 
hatching.   6.  W.  BALL  &  SONS,  Pierce.  Colo. 


<  .   \.  C.  Ql  VI  11  Y  STOCK. 

In  picking  your  Shorthorn  breeding  st«c+:. 
remember 

s\<i>\  MM. 
breeding  has  proved  itself  in  the  show  rirur 
Lord  Douglas  carves  out  of  Snow  King  h< 
are  even  better.    We  will  have  some  bull«  •  ' 
this  breeding  for  sale  this  summer. 

COLORADO  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE. 
Fort  Collins.  Colorado. 
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CHEVROLET 


For  Economical  Transportation 


The  World's  Lowest  Priced 
FULLY  EQUIPPED  Automobile 

'525 

f.  o.  b,  Flint,  Mich. 

New  Superior  Model  Breaking  All  Sales  Records  of 

Standard  Fully  Equipped  Cars 


This  leadership  has  come  only  from  sheer  superiority  in  value 
per  dollar  of  price.  Price,  operation  and  maintenance  consid- 
ered, your  dollar  buys  the  most  transportation  in  a  Chevrolet. 

Equipment  and  accessories  considered,  Chevrolet  is  the 
lowest  priced  car  made. 

You  buy  it  all  at  one  time,  because  Chevrolet  is  ALL 
THERE  as  sold  —  nothing  more  to  buy  but  the  license,  gas- 
oline and  oil. 

Chevrolet  Invites  Comparison  Because 
Comparisons  Sell  Chevrolets 

Consider  What  Chevrolet  Equipment  Means: 

Standard  Rear  Axle  Construction.  The  new  Superior 
Chevrolet  has  the  strong,  quiet  Spiral  Bevel  Gear  Axle 
that    stands  the  gaff''  without  breaking. 

Standard  Transmission  —  three  speeds  forward  and  one 
reverse. 

Standard  Braking  System — foot  service  brake,  hand  emer- 
gency brake. 

Standard  Electrical  System — Starter,  storage  battery,  Remy 
ignition,  electric  lights  front  and  rear,  on  battery  circuit. 


Standard  Water  System  —  pump  circulation,  large,  honey- 
comb radiator  and  fan.  This  means  a  cool,  efficient  engine, 
saving  gasoline  and  oil  and  ensuring  driving  comfort. 

Standard  Doors — two  on  roadster  and  coupe,  and  light  deliv- 
ery, four  on  touring  and  sedan. 

Standard  Instrument  Board — containing  speedometer, 
ammeter,  oil  pressure  gauge,  lighting  and  starting  switch,  and 
choke  pulL 

Standard  Type  of  Carburetor,  with  exhaust  heater  —  one 
reason  why  you  get  most  miles  per  gallon  of  gasoline  with 
a  Chevrolet. 

Powerful,  Valve- In- Head  Motor — the  same  type  as  used  in 
successful  cars  selling  at  much  higher  prices. 

Demountable  Rims — extra  rim  on  rear.  No  trouble  to  change 
tires  on  a  Chevrolet. 

Many  Other  Advantages  which  will  be  noticed  on  inspection, 

comparison  and  demonstration. 

No  matter  what  car  you  own  or  think  of  buying,  see  the  New 

Superior  Model  Chevrolet 

Investigate  the  Difference  Before  You  Buy 


Chevrolet  Motor  Company,  Detroit,  Michigan 

Division  of  General  Motors  Corporation 


World's  I  .argest  Manufacturer 
of  Low  Priced  Fully  Equipped 
Automobiles 


5,000  Dealers  and  Service 
Stations  Throughout  the  World 


Applications  will  be  Considered 
from  High  Grade  Dealers  in  Ter- 
ritories not  Adequately  Covered 


E.KI 
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Solves  Your  Headed 
Grain  Harvest  Problem 

Cut,  thresh  and  clean  and  put  your 
grain  into  the  wagon  box — all  in  one 
operation — with  an  Avery  Header- 
Thresher. 

Here  is  the  machine  that  means  time,  labor 
and  expense  saved  for  you  during  the  rush 
eeason.  It  means  more  acres  cut  per  day  and 
e  saving  of  from  2  to  5  bushels  more  per  acre. 

Lew  in  first  cost — no  cutting  machinery  to 
buy  as  it  works  with  any  standard  make  of 
header,  new  or  old,  taking  the  same  position 
under  the  elevator  as  the  barge  or  stacker- 
wagon.  Makes  you  as  independent  in  harvest- 
lug  your  grain  as  in  planting  it. 

With  common  stacker  it  makes  an  efficient 
small  thresher  rig.  Can  also  be  equipped  with 
special  attachment  for  topping;  threshing  and 
delivering  to  the  wagon  box,  in  one  operation, 
kaffir  corn,  maize,  feterita,  etc.,  in  the  cheapest 
and  best  way  .  possible.  Has  six-cylinder, 
heavy-duty  motor,  which  can  also  be  used 
for  doing  other  belt  work. 

The  Avery  Header-Thresher  !a  selling  fast.  Every 
■rasa  grower  wants  one.  Factory  production  is 
limited,  so  see  your  Avery  dealer  today.  Write  us 
lor  special  "Header-Thresher"  booklet  containing 
full  description  and  many  illustrations.  Also  ask 
for  Avery  catalog  showing  Avery  Tractors,  Speed 
Tracks,  "Yellow-Fellow"  and  "Yellow-Kid"  Thresh- 
ers and  other  motor  farming  and  road  building 
machinery, 

AVERYCO,   41  Iowa  St.,  Peoria.  111. 
AVERY  MACHINERY  CO., 
Distributors.  Denver,  Colo. 

M  Trade 
1.  Tfa 


Tractors  .Trucks,  Motor  Cultivators, 
Threshers.  Plows,  etc. 


WesternCanada 


IgWonderful  StoclxRaising  Country 


Vast  stretches  of  undeveloped  fertile  agricultural  land  of 
the  highest  productiveness  await  the  settler  in  Western 
Canada.  The  land  possesses  the  same  character  of  soil  as 
that  which  has  produced  the  high  quality  of  cereals  that 
have  carried  off  the  world's  premier  honors  so  many  times 
in  the  past  ten  years. 

Native  Grasses  are 

Rich  and  Abundant 

Cattle  fatten  upon  them  without  any  grain  being  fed. 
.  Limited  capital  on  high-priced  lands  is  not  a  success,  neither 
\  can  the  tenant  burdened  with  high  rents  hope  to  succeed. 
The  place  to  overcome  these  is  in  Western  Canada  — 
where  land  is  cheap  where  a  home  may  be  made  at  low 
cost,  and  where  dairying,  mixed  /arming  and  stock- 
raising  give  an  assured  profit. 

Land  may  be  purchased  from  the  Railway  Companies 
or  from  responsible  land  companies  or  from  private 
owners.  Free  homestead  of  ICO  acres  each  are  to 
be  had  in  the  more  remote  districts, 

1\\V      I  -  Form  art  rat«d  literature,  maps,  descrip- 

(AvXVX  \\l  1 1  //         tioo  of  farm  opportunities  in  Manitoba, 
JyV  Wl  /yj<k^*  Saskatchewan.  Alberta  and  British  Co- 
"      i<     r  y&f^"  Inmbia,  reduced  railway  rates.etc, write 


K.  HADDELAND, 

Park  Hotel,  104  Central  Avenue. 
Great  Falls,  Mont. 


Aotbortxe*  Acent,  Dept.  e#  Immi- 
gration and  Colonization, 


Kodak  Film  Developed  1  C\n 

Print ■  4e  to  6c.  *  Ww 

MAIL  VS  TOl'R  FlXat. 

ONE  DAY  SERVICE 

SO  DEIAT. 

EASTMAN  KODAKS, 
ALBUMS,  FILM,  ETC. 

Bead)  for  Catalog;  mud  Price  List. 

MileHighPhotoCo. 

KatahlUhed  1»06. 

321-23-25  17th  St.  Denver,  Colo. 


vmm\im 


Ms 
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Big  Money  Boring  Wells 


Have  water  on  your  own  farm. 
In  r.pare  tunc  make  wrlli  tor  your 
neighbors.  It  m<  $1000  extra  in 
i  idii  ..i  v  vi  uri  U'  ill  le  Unit  In  div 
years.  No  tick— -no  experience  needed. 

Outfits  lor  Gelling  Witer  Anywktre 

Earth  augers,  rock  drills  and 
1 1  n .l.ii.i  i)  .1  .,i  Inn.  r.  Kntrinc 
or  horse  power.  Write  for 
eaty  trims  and  free  catalog. 

UMI  MH..  COMPANY 
BOX  741 


Believes  in  Summer  Tillage. 

Summer  tillage  as  a  method  of  rais- 
ing wheat  successfully  in  Cheyenne 
county,  the  northwest  county  of  Kan- 
sas, is  rapidly  increasing,  says  Albert 
Weaver,  a  wheat  farmer  of  that  sec- 
tion. He  is  convinced  by  his  own  expe- 
rience, study  and  observation,  that  sum- 
mer tillage  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
practices  for  the  farmer  of  the  plains 
regions.   He  says: 

"The  great  semi-arid  region  east  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  with  an  average 
rainfall  of  12  to  18  inches,  awaits  the 
genius  of  its  farmers  to  adopt  and  ap- 
ply rightly  the  principles  of  summer 
tillage  to  transform  it  into  the  greatest 
hard  wheat  producing  belt  of  the  Uni- 
ted States.  There  are  millions  of  acres 
in  this  great  area,  nearly  every  acre  of 
which,  under  the  proper  summer  tillage 
method,  is  capable  of  producing  1,000 
bushels  of  wheat  without  depleting  the 
soil  to  any  great  extent — a  yield,  the 
years  that  it  is  cropped,  of  30  to  50 
bushels  per  acre.  Last  year  I  had 
fields  of  summer  tilled  wheat  that  pro- 
duced 33  bushels  per  acre  of  high  qual- 
ity wheat  testing  12  per  cent  gluten, 
and  it  was  an  off -year,  too. 

"This  rich  soil,  the  subsoil  of  which 
has  had  no  moisture  for  ages,  responds 
rapidly  in  releasing  its  plant  food  ele- 
ments when  supplied  with  stored  rain- 
fall by  summer  tillage.  This  same 
stored  rainfall  tides  the  growing  crop 
over  the  dry  spells.  It  is  the  high  yield 
per  acre  that  reduces  the  cost  per  bushel 
to  the  minimum.  In  1913,  which  was 
also  an  off-year  for  wheat  in  this  sec- 
tion, I  had  a  field  of  summer  tilled 
wheat  that  yielded  26  bushels  per  acre 
and  it  cost  me  35  cents  a  bushel  in  the 
way  of  production  costs,  not  figuring 
anything  for  the  use  of  the  land." 


New  Colorado  Potato  Grade. 

After  careful  investigation  and  a 
number  of  public  hearings  in  all  parts 
of  the  state  the  Colorado  Division  of 
Marketing,  with  the  approval  of  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture,  has  official- 
ly promulgated  an  added  grade  for  po- 
tatoes to  be  known  as  Colorado  Grade 
Standard,  which  is  described  as  follows: 

Two-thirds  of  the  potatoes  in  this 
grade  shall  meet  all  requirements  of 
U.  S.  Grade  No.  1.  The  remaining  one- 
third  shall  meet  the  size  requirements 
of  U.  S.  Grade  No.  1,  and  shall  meet  the 
quality  requirements  of  U.  S.  Grade  No. 
2,  except  that  no  dry  rot  shall  be  per- 
mitted, aside  from  the  tolerance. 

In  order  to  allow  for  variations  inci- 
dent to  commercial  grading  and  han- 
dling, 5  per  cent,  by  weight,  of  the  en- 
tire lot  may  be  under  the  prescribed 
size,  and,  in  addition,  6  per  cent,  by 
weight  of  the  entire  lot,  may  be  below 
the  quality  requirements  of  U.  S.  Grade 
No.  2,  but  not  more  than  one-third  of 
such  6  per  cent,  that  is  to  say,  not  more 
than  2  per  cent  by  weight  of  the  entire 
lot,  may  have  the  flesh  injured  by  soft 
rot. 

Since  there  is  not  any  tolerance  pro- 
vided in  the  two-thirds  which  shall  meet 
all  requirements  of  U.  S.  Grade  No.  1. 
the  entire  tolerance  shall  be  included  in 
the  remaining  one-third  of  the  lot. 


New  Kind  of  Club. 

A  forestry  boys'  club  was  recently 
formed  at  Cretonne,  Colo.,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  Forest  Ranger  J.  A.  Sharp 
and  W.  O.  Sauder,  county  agent  of  Sa- 
guache county.  The  boys  will  co-operate 
with  the  United  States  forestry  service, 
the  extension  service  of  the  Colorado 
Agricultural  college  and  the  state  for- 
estry department.  The  idea  is  to  teach 
the  boys  about  trees,  and  encouragt 
them  to  develop  into  citizens  who  Wifl 
guard  and  preserve  our  forest  resour<  1 1 . 


'How  I  Am  Making  Money  Out 
of  My  Farm." 


Awards  in  Letter  Writing  Contest. 


After  giving  careful  consideration 
of  the  letters  written  by  our  readers 
on  the  subject  "How  I  Am  Making 
Money  Out  of  My  Farm,"  prizes  have 
been  awarded  as  follows: 

First  Pri/.e,  $5 — Roy  Marple,  Cope, 
Washington  county,  Colo. 

Second  Prize,  $3— J.  F.  Veil,  May- 
bell,  Moffat  county,  Colo. 

Third  Prize,  $2— J.  C.  Dolson,  Bill- 
ings, Montana. 

Honorable  mention  letter*: 

Rachel  Posey  Cameron,  San  Simon, 
Ariz.;  Frank  Jemmett,  Alridge,  Ida- 
ho; and  Sam  C.  Cook,  Seibert,  Kit 
Camm  c  ounty,  Colo. 


Why  pay  excessive  paint 
prices  when  you  can  secure 
fresher  paints  at  Yi  ordinary  prici ie 
by  ordering  direct  from  our  mills? 

Economy  paints  are  made  fresh 
every  day  and  are  guaranteed  to 
suit.  If,  after  using  2  gal.  on  your 
buildings,  they  are  not  satisfactory, 
return  the  balance  at  our  expense 
and  we  will  refund  all  you  paid. 

We  pay  the  freight  on  shipments 
of  6  gal.  or  more.  $15  orders  and  up 
include  a  free  4-inch  brush. 

Look  At  These  Price* 
High  Gloss  White  Lead  Paint. _$2.«0  rat 

Rich   Red    Barn    Paint  1. SO  gal. 

Velvet   Inside   Finish  Z.ZS  gti. 

Bright  Red  and  Green  Wagon 

Paint    2.7S  gal. 

Varnish  Stains  (all  shades)          .85  qt. 

We  match  every  shade.  Order 
direct  from  this  ad,  sending  sample 
color.    Or,  write  for  color  cards. 

ECONOMY  PAINT  MILLS 

lUept.  F«  Geneva.  Neb. 


Paint 


Sure  Rupture 
Comfort 

Brooks'  Appliance,  the 

modern  scientific  invention,  the 
Tfonderful  new  discovery  that 
relieves  rupture,  will  be  sent 
on  trial.  No  obnoxious  springs 
or  pads. 


MR.ccaaooKS 


Brooks'  Rupture  Appliance 

Has  automatic  Air  Cushions.  Binds  and 
draws  the  broken  parts  together  as  you  would 
a  broken  limb.  No  salves.  No  lies.  Durable, 
cheap.  Sent  on  trial  to  prove  it.  Protected  by 
U.  S.  patents.  Catalog  and  measure  blanks 
mailed  free.  Send  name  and  address  today. 
Broobt  Appliance  Co.,1 0  3  (jjtate  St,        L.M  KicL 


America'! 
Pioneer 
Do;  Mcdieiuei 


Anc 


Book  on 


Dog 


Diseases 

How  to  Feed 


MAILED  FREE  TO  ANY  ADDRESS 
BY  THE  AUTHOR 

H.  Clay  Glover  Co.,  Inc. 

129  W.  24th  Street      New  York 


Motorcycle  Bargains. 

A  saving  of  at  least  half  on  aJD 
makes  of  Motorcycles  and  Side 
Oars,  singles  or  twins — expert- 
ly rebuilt,  guaranteed.  Bet- 
ter buys  than  new  machines. 
Send  2c  for  Bargain  list. 
Western  Supplies  Co.,  409 
^Hayutin  Bid.,  Denver,  Colo 

L. 


The  0.  J.  Snyder  Sad- 
dles and  Harness,  best 

in  the  west.  Wholesale 
and  Retail.  Send  (or 
No.  22  Catalog  whirl. 
i|iiutes  pre-war  prices. 

0.  J.  Snyder 


I B3S 

I>. 


Larimer  "t. 

uver,  Colo. 


YOU  SAVE  FROM  $7  TO 
$15  ON  EVERY  SADDLE 
AND  HARNESS 

Direct  from  our  workchun. 
Send  for  our  free  catalog. 

THE  FRED  MUELLER 
Saddle   and   HarneBB  Co. 

1413    to    1419     Urimrr  Pi. 
Denver.  Colo. 


ALFALFA  «!<»  hundred!  Red  Clover  $16; 
Alslke,  $16:  Sudan,  $(1.60;  Timothy,  $6.60; 
'.  .mil  Alfalfa,  $.'10;  Blue  Grass,  $2/i;  Sweet 
Clover,  *H.  Hacks  free.  We  make  prompt  ship- 
m  t.t  If  our  Needs  do  not  please  you  in  every 
way  you  are  at  liberty  to  return  to  us  and  get 
AI.X  of  your  money  back.  Order  now,  as 
prices  lire  going  higher.  Order  right  from  tb!« 
ail  or  send  for  samples. 

RELIABLE  SEED  CO.,  3ALIMA.  KAN. 
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Feeders  Learning  to  Finish  Calves  for  the  Market 

CONSUMERS  ARE  INCREASINGLY  FAVORING  BABY  BEEF  CARCASSES 


WITH  the  breaking  up  of  the  open  range  and 
the  passing  of  the  big  herds  of  cattle  some 
years  ago,  the  five-  and  six-year-old  steer 
could  no  longer  be  grown  and  marketed  at  a  profit, 
declared  ex-Governor  Amnions  in  addressing  the  live- 
stock men  and  feeders  gathered  at  Fort  Collins  to 
study  the  experimental  feeding  of  steers  Feeders' 
Day.  He  pointed  out  that  this  change  was  the  begin- 
ning of  the  shift  to  baby  beef  by  cattle  producers, 
but  too  few  have  yet  realized  the  new  conditions. 
Cattlemen  nowadays  are  confronted  with  high-priced 
pastures  and  other  expenses  such  as  make  it  neces- 
sary to  study  more  closely  economy  of  production. 
"I  have  seen  many  crops  of  three-  and  four-year-old 
steers  that  did  not  weigh  any  more  than  yearlings 
could  be  made  to  weigh  by  following  the  baby  beef 
method  of  growing  and  finishing,"  said  the  speaker. 
"One  of  these  old  type  animals  weighing  perhaps 
1,000  pounds  would  not  dress  out  more  than  500 
pounds  of  meat  and  scarcely  any  of  it  of  high  quality. 
The  well  bred,  quickly  grown  animal  weighing  1,000 
pounds  will  often  dress  600  or  650  pounds,  with  fully 
a  third  of  the  carcass  high  quality,  high-priced 
meat." 

Calves  Must  Be  Started  Right. 

"If  the  calf  is  started  right  and  is  kept  growing 
from  birth,"  said  Governor  Amnions  in  conclusion, 
"he  can  be  taken  right  from  the  pasture  to  the  feed 
lot  in  a  growing  condition  and  finished  for  market 
with  a  short  feed  at  a  weight  conforming  to  present 
consumptive  demands.  The  agricultural  college,  the 
proprietors  of  great  breeding  herds,  boys'  baby  beef 
clubs,  vocational  high  schools,  and  county  agents 
have  begun  a  most  important  campaign  which  will 
lead  to  the  production  of  a  better  quality  of  beef, 
with  a  greater  profit  to  the  producer  and  add  mate- 
rially to  the  progress  and  development  of  the  beef 
making  industry." 

In  general  there  are  two  main  causes  for  the  in- 
creased tendency  among  feeders  to  put  prime  finish 
on  yearlings  of  high  quality.  First,  an  increased  de- 
mand by  consumers  for  small  cuts  of  high-quality 
beef;  second,  certain  changes  in  methods  of  beef 
production  brought  on  by  increased  cost  of  produc- 
tion. General  conditions  within  the  past  few  years 
have  indicated  that  no  class  of  beef  as  yet  produced 
more  nearly  fulfills  the  requirements  of  both  pro- 
ducer and  consumer  as  does  the  class  known  as 
"baby  beef."  Taking  present  feed-lot  and  market 
conditions  as  a  criterion,  it  would  appear  that  these 
tendencies  are  growing  and  that  the  production  of 
"baby  beef"  in  the  future  will  be  even  more  popular 
than  it  is  at  present. 

Quality  Breeding  Makes  Baby  Beef  Possible. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  cattle  industry,  cattle 
were  kept  on  the  ranges  until  from  three  to  five 
years  of  age.  The 
use  of  better  bulls, 
with  consequent 
general  improve- 
ment in  quality  and 
maturing  ability  of 
market  cattle,  to- 
gether with  heavier 
grain  feeding,  has 
made  it  possible  to 
put  just  as  much 
beef  on  the  market 
at  from  thirteen  to 
twenty  months  of 
age.  The  average 
age  at  which  "baby 
beef"  is  put  on  the 
market  at  the  pres- 
ent time  is  probably 
between  fourteen 
and  sixteen  months, 
ancTfeeders  seem  to 
think  that  in  time 
with  improvements 
in  breeding  nerds 
and  feedlot  meth- 
ods the  same  weight 
of  carcass,  with 
more  quality,  may 
be  put  on  the  mar- 
ket at  even  an 
earlier  age. 


By  George  C.  Wheeler. 

Top  prices  and  prices  that  will  pay  for  the  cost 
of  production  are  given  for  "little"  cattle  when  they 
carry  "prime"  finish.  To  put  this  finish  on  this  type 
of  prime  cattle  requires  experience  and  skill.  At  the 
present  time  commission  men  complain  of  many 
would-be  baby  beeves  being  shipped  to  market  in 
half  fat  condition.  Markets  pay  a  premium  for  the 
extra  finish,  but  half  fat  yearlings  are  marketable 
only  at  a  discount.  An  axiom  in  stock  yards  is, 
"Few  feeders  are  able  to  turn  out  a  fat  yearling." 

Advantages  of  Finishing  Yearlings. 

The  following  are  advantages  mentioned  by  feed- 
ers of  experience  as  reasons  why  they  favor  finish- 
ing their  cattle  as  baby  beef: 

First — The  younger  cattle  make  more  gains  on 
the  same  amount  of  feed  than  do  the  cattle  with 
more  age.  To  get  such  gains,  however,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  calves  be  pushed  from  the  time  they 
are  dropped.  In  addition  to  the  milk  the  calf  gets 
from  its  dam,  it  should  be  given  a  grain  ration  just 
as  soon  as  it  will  begin  to  eat.  As  expressed  by  one 
feeder,  "The  calf  should  be  fed  so  that  it  will  never 
know  when  it  is  weaned." 

Second — The  money  invested  in  cattle  is  turned 
faster.  Under  old  range  conditions  money  invested 
in  cattle  was  realized  upon  only  once  in  from  three 
to  five  years.  By  feeding  out  calves  as  baby  beef, 
money  can  be  turned  in  eighteen  months. 

Third — By  feeding  as  yearlings  the  herd  to  be 
maintained  on  the  farm  is  smaller,  and  pasture,  for- 
age, grain,  etc.,  which  were  once  used  for  yearlings 
and  two  and  three-year-olds,  can  now  be  used  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  cows  kept. 

Fourth — Open  heifers  find  just  as  ready  market 
as  the  steers.  This  is  true  in  no  case  after  the  time 
the  heifers  have  passed  the  two-year-old  stage.  Year- 
ling heifers  finish  out  even  more  rapidly  than  do 
the  steers,  and  marketing  them  at  this  age  is  a  big 
advantage  since  there  is  no  other  time  in  their  lives 
when  markets  will  treat  them  as  favorably. 

Fifth — The  baby  beef  market  at  the  present  time 
is  the  most  stable  of  all  the  cattle  markets.  Baby 
beef  has,  during  the  past  few  years,  had  a  market 
all  its  own,  and  probably  in  most  cases  regardless 
of  other  cattle  market  conditions.  Baby  beeves  will 
not  take  on  as  high  a  degree  of  finish  as  will  two- 
year-old  cattle,  but  nevertheless  the  yearlings  with 
somewhat  less  finish  have  usually  sold  at  a  higher 
figure  than  two-year-olds. 

Strong  Summer  Demand  for  Light  Beef. 

During  the  past  few  years  the  Christmas  market 
has  been  very  favorable  toward  all  cattle  with  qual- 
ity and  prime  finish,  quite  a  proportion  of  which  are 


A  grand  champion  carlot  of  breeding  helfan,  bred  and  shown  by  John  Painter  &  Sons,  Roggen,  Colo.  The  type  required  for  baby  beef  oroduction. 


baby  beef.  Most  of  the  baby  beef,  however,  goes  on 
the  market  during  the  months  of  May,  June  and  July. 
The  market  at  this  time  is  generally  good,  and  in  fact 
generally  stays  good  throughout  the  summer,  for  * 
during  the  middle  and  late  summer  months  few 
prime  cattle  are  for  sale.  Most  of  the  cattle  offered 
are  half  fat  yearlings. 

In  feeding  for  the  December  market,  fall-born 
calves  are  generally  used.  The  following  schedule 
may  be  used  with  baby  beeves  intended  for  the  De- 
cember market:  Have  the  calves  dropped  in  Septem- 
ber and  October.  Begin  giving  them  light  grain 
ration,  in  addition  to  their  dam's  milk,  at  about 
twelve  months  of  age,  or  about  November  1.  Wean 
them  during  April  and  May,  or  as  late  as  possible, 
so  that  they  can  be  turned  directly  upon  grass.  At 
weaning  time  begin  increasing  their  grain  ration 
until  by  the  middle  of  July,  or  August  1,  they  are 
getting  about  all  the  grain  they  will  take.  Keep 
them  on  heavy  grain  feed  until  pastures  begin  to 
diminish,  and  then  add  silage  with  clover  or  alfalfa, 
either  one  or  both,  to  the  ration.  They  should  be 
ready  to  market  from  the  middle  of  November  to 
the  middle  of  December. 

Starting  Spring  Calves  on  Feed. 

Spring-born  calves  are  of  a  more  suitable  age  for 
finishing  for  late  spring  or  early  summer  markets. 
If  these  calves  are  born  in  March  or  April,  they 
should  begin  to  take  a  little  grain  by  May  or  June. 
They  would  probably  be  weaned  during  September 
and  October.  At  this  time  the  grain  ration  should 
be  somewhat  increased,  and  then  increased  again 
when  grass  is  gone.  As  grazing  decreases  in  the  fall, 
silage  and  alfalfa  should  be  added  to  the  ration. 

At  this  time  and  up  until  December  or  January 
the  calves  should  get  enough  of  this  ration  to  keep 
them  growing  nicely.  They  should  be  put  on  heavy 
feed  during  the  months  of  December  and  January. 
These  cattle  should  be  ready  to  market  during  May 
and  June. 

Variety  of  High  Quality  Feeds  Essential. 

High  quality  feeds  and  variety  are  essentials  for 
proper  finish  in  feeding  baby  beef.  The  young  calves 
should  be  given  grain  as  soon  as  they  will  take  it. 
One  feeder  recommends  equal  parts  by  measure  of 
shelled  corn  and  oats,  Many  feeders  prefer  to  grind 
or  crush  these  two  feeds.  Some  feeders  prefer  shelled 
corn  to  cornmeal  or  crushed  corn  as  feed  for"  calves, 
as  it  stimulates  the  secretion  of  the  digestive  juices. 

In  his  bulletin  "Beef  Production  in  Colorado," 
Professor  Charles  I.  Bray  suggests  the  following  as 
good  finishing  rations  for  baby  beef:  Alfalfa,  3 
pounds;  corn  silage,  6  pounds;  oat  straw,  2  pounds; 
corn  chop,  3  pounds;  oat  chop,  3  pounds;  beet  mo- 
lasses, 2  pounds;  and  linseed  oil  meal,  1  pound;  or 
prairie  hay,  4  pounds;  cane  or  kafir  silage,  6  pounds; 

barley  chop,  3 
pounds;  gluten  feed, 
3  pounds,  and  cot- 
tonseed meal,  1 
pound.  These  ra- 
tions are  for  feed- 
ing in  the  fall  after 
weaning  time.  For 
feeding  fall  calves 
on  pasture  the  same 
rations  are  suitable 
without  the  hay  and 
silage. 

Prof.  Bray  points 
out  in  his  bulletin 
that  baby  beef  pro- 
duction is  a  phase 
of  the  beef  industry 
better  suited  to  the 
relatively  small 
farm  or  ranch  on 
high  -  priced  land 
than  to  the  western 
range.  The  sire  of 
baby  beef  cattle 
should  be  purebred 
bulls  of  quick-ma- 
turing, thick-fleshed 
type  and  compact 
rather  than  rangy. 
Only  high  -  grade 
(Turn  to  Page  12) 
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Cultivation  and  Its  Effect  on  Moisture  in  the  Soil 

DEEPER  THE  MULCH  MADE  BY  CULTIVATOR,  THE  LESS  THE  LOSS  OF  MOISTURE. 


IN  farming  -without  irrigation,  the 
prime  motive  in  all  our  operations  is 
to  conserve  moisture.  When  ground 
is  kept  broken  on  the  surface  by  the 
cultivator,  disk,  harrow,  or  other  imple- 
ments, the  moisture  does  not  escape  in- 
to the  atmosphere  as  easily  as  it  does 
when  the  surface  is  allowed  to  settle 
and  bake  after  rain.  The  reason  is 
quite  plain.  Soil  and  water  require 
more  room  than  soil  alone,  and  as  the 
■water  dries  out  there  is  considerable 
shrinkage.  This  shrinkage  is  repre- 
sented by  small  air  holes,  fissures  and 
cracks  which  go  deeper  and  deeper  as 
the  soil  dries  and  provides  a  way  out 
for  practically  all  the  moisture  in  the 
ground.  Cultivation  stops  this  process 
and  plugs  up  the  holes. 

Even  under  cultivation  there  is  some 
loss  of  moisture  for  the  soil  is  never  air- 
tight, unless  water-logged,  but  by  an 
exhaustive  series  of  experiments  carried 
out  by  the  Agricultural  College  of  New 
Mexico  some  years  ago  it  was  shown 
that  the  deeper  the  mulch  made  by  the 
cultivator,  the  less  the  loss  of  moisture. 
Unfortunately,  the  depth  of  the  mulch 
must  be  limited  by  the  depth  of  plowing 
and  those  that  plow  shallow  must  also 
cultivate  shallow,  or  there  will  be  no 
room  left  for  the  top  roots  which  lux- 
uriate in  the  seed  bed.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  man  that  plows  nine  to  ten 
inches  can  easily  spare  three  or  even 
four  for  the  mulch  and  will  conserve 
moisture  much  more  effectively  than  he 
who  plows  five  or  six  inches  and  culti- 
vates two. 

Deep  Cultivation  Doesn't  Affect  Root 
System. 

There  are  some  who  think  that  we 
should  not  cultivate  deep  for  fear  of 
cutting  roots.  The  fact  is  that  roots 
do  not  grow  in  loose  ground  which  is 
kept  cultivated.  They  cannot  absorb 
moisture  from  the  granules,  except  un- 
der pressure,  and  they  can  acquire  this 
pressure  contact  only  by  forcing  their 
way  between  particles  in  well  settled,  or 
packed,  soil;  therefore,  in  cultivating 
corn,  for  instance,  there  will  be  no  roots 
in  the  mulch  until  after  it  has  been  laid 
by,  then  if  a  rain  has  settled  the  sur- 
face, roots  will  form  in  it  and  if  the 
farmer  should  put  in  fall  rye  with  the 
cultivator  in  August  between  the  rows 
he  will  naturally  cut  whatever  roots 
have  been  formed  close  to  the  top,  but 
even  in  this  case  we  have  never  found 
that  it  appreciably  affected  the  yield  of 
corn. 

In  the  matter  of  potatoes,  there 
js  also  an  unfounded  belief  that  if  the 
farmer  relies  on  deep  cultivation  he  may 
cat  the  tubers.  This  cannot  happen  un- 
less he  works  too  close  to  the  row,  At 
first  he  can  cultivate  quite  near  to  the 
plants,  later  he  can  tell  about  where  the 
•tubers  are  by  watching  the  foliage,  for 
the  potatoes  seldom  get  any  further 
away  from  the  parent  stem  than  the 
leaves  which  serve  the  useful  purpose 
of  providing  shade  for  them.  In  raising 
this  crop  it  is  most  important  that  the 
operator  should  not  be  afraid  of  thor- 
ough cultivation  about  three  inches 
deep,  and  it  can  be  kept  up  until  the 
tubers  stop  growing.  This  cultivation 
is  so  necessary  because  if  there  should 
be  a  shortage  of  moisture  down  below 
during  a  dry  spell,  the  potatoes,  al- 
though only  half  size,  will  stop  grow- 
ing and  ripen  up,  which  means  that  as 
soon  as  a  rain  comes  they  will  all  sprout 
and  the  crop  be  ruined. 

How  Oftrn  to  Cultivate. 

A  question  often  asked  is,  "How  often 
should  a  crop  be  cultivated  ?"  We  found 
generally  that  sufficient  cultivation  to 
keep  the  row  crops:  clean  of  weeds  was 
usually  enough  for  moisture  conserva- 
tion purposes,  unless  a  crust  should  form 
late  in  the  season,  when  we  would  again 
go  through  the  rows,  if  the  com  was 
high,  using  a  single  horse  cultivator. 
With  the  same  implement,  fall  rye  can 
be  planted  in  the  interspaces  in  August 
ana  by  the  time  the  corn  is  in  the  silo 
will  be  almost  ready  for  pasture. 

It  is  often  advisable  to  cultivate  win- 
ter wheat  and  spring  grain  with  the 
harrow  before  it  is  jointed  and  with  the 
r- tooth  weederwhen  it  is  too  high 
K  harrow.  The  action  of  these  im- 
'  i  ta  and  the  tramping  of  the  horses 
'  tiurt  the  crop,  or  the  yield,  in  any 
It  is  waste  of  time  to  do  this,  if 
aim  are  coming  pretty  regularly, 
<n  the  weather  begins  to  settle 


E.  R.  Parsons. 


and  look  dry  a  mulch  is  of  great  advan- 
tage to  the  crop  in  carrying  it  over  a 
dry  spell.  If  winter  wheat  has  been 
overpacked  by  the  tramping  of  cattle 
pasturing  it,  the  only  thing  that  will 
bring  it  out  is  a  good  harrowing.  When 
the  top  soil  has  been  lifted  by  freezing 
and  thawing  so  that  some  of  the  roots 
are  almost  out  of  the  ground,  it  should 
not  be  harrowed  or  pastured,  a  smooth 
roller  may  help  it,  but  not  one  with  a 
cutting  or  corrugated  edge. 

Alfalfa  Should  Be  Cultivated. 

Does  it  pay  to  cultivate  a  good  stand 
of  alfalfa?  It  certainly  does.  The  al- 
falfa field  particularly  when  pastured 
in  the  fall  becomes  hard  on  the  surface 
and  much  overpacked  by  the  tramping 
of  cattle.  Such  a  condition  prevents  the 
quick  absorption  of  the  precipitation 
and  is  injurious  to  the  crowns.  Even 
when  not  pastured,  the  stand  is  always 
benefited  by  a  thorough  working  over 
with  the  disk  or  alfalfa  renovator  made 


for  this  special  purpose  and  used  in  the 
spring  before  the  growing  period.  Some 
use  one  of  these  implements  after  each 
cutting  and  it  is  our  experience  that  the 
yield  is  always  better  for  such  cultiva- 
tion. 

We  are  sometimes  asked  if  it  pays  to 
cultivate  row  crops  in  hot,  dry  weather 
when  the  crust  has  been  broken  and 
there  is  already  a  good  mulch  on  the 
surface.  It  does  not,  for  cultivation 
does  not  make  moisture,  it  only  con- 
serves the  water  already  in  the  ground, 
and  it  is  better  in  hot  weather  not  to 
disturb  a  good  mulch  and  lose  moisture 
by  turning  it  over  in  the  heat.  Another 
reason  for  not  cultivating  unnecessarily 
is  that  this  work  uses  up  a  certain 
amount  of  humus  and  although  we  have 
to  sacrifice  a  small  portion  of  this  for 
the  sake  of  moisture,  the  less  we  lose 
the  better.  It  used  to  be  one  of  the  fa- 
vorite arguments  of  some  of  the  men  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  prov- 
ing that  our  brand  of  agriculture  was 


Keeping  Up  the  Milk  Flow  in  Summer 

COWS  MUST  HAVE  ABUNDANCE  OF  FEED  AND 
BE  KEPT  COMFORTABLE. 

G.  C.  Wheeler. 


UNLESS  you  tempt  your  milk  cows 
with  feed  they  like  especially  well, 
you  will  find  it  difficult  to  keep 
up  the  milk  flow  in  hot  weather.  Keep- 
ing the  cows  from  falling  off  during  the 
hot  weather  is  a  problem  with  which  all 
dairymen  have  to  contend.  You  cannot 
expect  cows  to  keep  up  their  milk  dur- 
ing the  summer  unless  you  do  every- 
thing possible  to  make  them  comfor- 
table and  make  it  easy  for  them  to  get 
plenty  to  eat,  and  give  them  free  access 
to  an  abundance  of  good  cool  water. 

Must  Supplement  Short  Pasture. 

In  hot  weather  cows  will  not  spend 
enough  time  grazing,  even  though  there 
may  be  an  abundance  of  feed  in  the  pas- 
ture. Usually  the  pastures  get  short 
when  the  weather  gets  hot  and  the  cows 
have  hard  work  getting  enough  feed  to 
keep  up  their  milk.  They  must  be  saved 
every  exertion  possible.  It  helps  some 
to  let  them  graze  at  night  or  very  early 
in  the  morning,  if  there  is  grass  or 
green  feed  near  the  barn.  A  patch  of 
Sudan  grass  is  a  big  help  as  a  supple- 
mental pasture  during  the  hot  weather. 
Dairymen  who  have  tried  this  crop  re- 
port that  it  is  a  great  help  in  providing 
cows  the  green  feed  they  need  and  in 
such  abundance  that  they  can  fill  up 
quickly  and  seek  the  shade. 

Feeding  heavier  grain  rations  will, 
of  course,  help  to  keep  up  the  milk,  but 
it  is  not  economical  to  substitute  grain 
for  the  bulky  feeds.  The  first  principle 
in  the  economical  feeding  of  cows  is  to 
get  them  to  eat  a  lot  of  hay,  silage  and 
other  bulky  feeds.  In  the  summer  when 
they  are  accustomed  to  grass  they  will 
not  eat  much  diy  feed,  unless  it  be  good 
quality  alfalfa  hay.  On  farms  where 
there  is  an  abundance  of  alfalfa,  this 
can  be  used  to  supplement  the  pastures 
during  the  hot,  dry  weather. 

Supply  Plenty  of  Succulent  Peed. 

It  is  difficult  to  get  cows  up  in  their 
milk  again  after  they  have  once  gone 
off  during  a  hot  spell,  therefore  it  is 
important  to  avoid  the  shrink  if  possi- 


ble. If  there  is  any  green  feed  big 
enough  to  cut,  give  it  to  the  cows  when 
it  is  too  hot  for  them  to  get  enough  in 
the  pasture.  Do  not  be  afraid  to  go  into 
a  field  of  corn  and  cut  a  few  armfuls 
for  the  cows.  It  will  pay  big  in  keeping 
up  the  milk  flow  during  a  hot  spell  when 
they  would  not  otherwise  get  enough 
to  eat. 

The  summer  silo  is  the  simplest  and 
most  practicable  means  of  insuring 
plenty  of  feed  for  the  milk  cows  during 
the  summer  period.  If  you  do  not  al- 
ready have  a  silo  on  your  farm,  investi- 
gate this  method  of  providing  cheap 
feed  in  abundance.  The  silo  has  been 
generally  accepted  as  almost  a  necessity 
in  providing  cheap  feed  for  the  winter 
and  the  summer  silo  is  the  next  step. 
If  you  know  of  anyone  feeding  silage  to 
cows  during  the  summer  while  the  pas- 
tures are  short,  go  and  learn  for  your- 
self what  results  he  is  getting.  The 
silo  is  the  solution  of  one  of  our  big- 
gest "dairy  problems  and  dairymen  will 
more  and  more  have  to  learn  to  depend 
on  silage  as  the  cheapest  and  best  feed 
to  keep  up  the  milk  flow  during  the 
summer. 

Protect  Cows  From  Heat. 

Providing  shade  will  help  some  in  the 
production  of  milk  during  the  summer. 
If  there  are  no  shade  trees  in  the  pas- 
ture, arrange  to  let  the  cows  get  under 
a  shed  open  to  all  the  breezes  that  blow. 
When  given  their  choice,  cattle  always 
prefer  shade  where  the  air  moves  freely. 
Have  you  ever  noticed  how  cattle  al- 
ways go  to  the  highest  point  in  the  pas- 
ture on  a  hot  day,  and  if  there  are  a  few 
trees  on  this  point,  it  is  the  most  pop- 
ular place  in  the  pasture  when  it  is  hot? 
If  you  have  to  provide  artificial  shade 
be  sure  to  put  it  where  the  air  stirs 
freely. 

The  whole  matter  of  keeping  up  the 
milk  flow  in  summer  sums  itself  up  in 
doing  everything  possible  to  make  the 
cows  comfortable  and  seeing  that  they 
get  an  abundance  of  palatable  feed. 


impossible  that  cultivation  destroyed 
the  soil  and  that  for  the  same  reason 
summer  fallowing  could  end  only  in  dis- 
aster. 

These  views  and  others  were  open- 
ly advanced  at  the  Dry  Farm  Con- 
gresses some  years  ago,  but  fanners 
knew  different,  for  they  found  that  by 
plowing  deep  and  mixing  the  surface 
humus  from  the  decaying  sod  with  a 
large  amount  of  dirt  the  loss  from  cul- 
tivation was  reduced  to  a  minimum  and 
could  easily  be  offset  by  plowing  under 
a  green  crop  once  in  awhile,  or  even  a  1 
crop  of  weeds  when  preparing  the  sum- 
mer fallow  in  the  late  spring  or  early 
summer. 

Another  point  not  to  be  missed 
in  using  the  cultivator,  or  any  other  im- 
plement, is  that  most  of  the  soil  fertil- 
ity or  more  exactly  mineral  plant  food 
used  by  the  plant  is  developed  by  work- 
ing and  weathering  the  soil,  which 
means  nothing  more  or  less  than  crack- 
ing the  granules  so  that  the  water  can 
form  a  soil  solution  in  the  same  way 
that  we  grind  up  the  berries  to  make 
coffee.  The  friction  from  every  imple- 
ment that  we  use  breaks  granules  and 
liberates  soil  fertility  and  it  is  probably 
an  even  break  between  the  loss  of 
humus  and  the  gain  in  mineral  matter, 
and  since  we  also  conserve  the  moisture 
at  the  same  time,  to  say  nothing  of  de- 
stroying the  weeds,  the  advantage  is  all 
on  the  side  of  intelligent  cultivation. 

There  is  no  object  in  cultivating  when 
the  crop  is  already  protected  by  a  good 
mulch  which  has  not  been  rained  on 
enough  to  settle  it  so  that  it  has  baked 
and  cracked.  The  smooth  dust  mulch 
is  not  recommended  in  a  country  where 
it  may  rain  at  any  time,  for  although  a 
good  conserver  of  moisture,  it  is  a  poor 
absorber.  The  best  all-purpose  mulch 
should  be  at  least  three  inches  deep  and 
rough  enough  to  impede-  run  off  and 
help  catch  the  rain.  The  cultivator 
should  leave  small  furi'ows  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground  and  for  corn  and 
other  row  crops  six  blades  for  the  ordi- 
nary two-horse  implement  are  suffi- 
cient. 

Cultivation  of  Summer  Fallow. 

A  question  often  asked  is  how  often 
should  the  summer  fallow  be  cultiva- 
ted? Enough  to  keep  the  weeds  out 
will  usually  be  sufficient  to  hold  the 
moisture.  On  sandy  soil  the  harrow 
can  often  be  used  satisfactorily.  For 
weeds,  the  spring-tooth  is  one  of  the 
best  implements.  On  soil  which  is 
heavy  and  does  not  take  water  satisfac- 
torily, the  disk  should  be  used  criss- 
crossing the  whole  field  without  lapping, 
for  the  ridges  running  both  ways  will 
dam  back  the  water  and  hold  it  until  it 
soaks  in. 

In  the  same  way  that  cultivation 
mulches  the  seed  bed,  the  deep  plowing 
of  the  seed  bed  mulches  the  subsoil,  for 
it  is  found  that  under  such  plowing  the 
loss  of  moisture  from  the  subsoil  is 
practically  nil,  while  under  shallow 
plowing  the  top  of  the  subsoil,  or  hard- 
pan,  under  the  plow  sole  often  becomes 
so  dry  that  the  roots  cannot  force  their 
way  into  it.  This  is  a  most  important 
matter  in  raising  crops,  for  their  roots 
may  attain  a  depth  of  from  five  to  ten 
feet  when  the  subsoil  is  in  condition  and 
the  yield  will  be  correspondingly  large. 


Returns  on  Contract-Fed  Steers. 

The  ninety  head  of  two-year-old  pure- 
bred steers  fed  by  E.  P.  Dunlap  of  Au- 
rora, Colo.,  under  contract,  were  mar- 
keted in  Kansas  City  May  1  for  $8.35  a 
hundred.  They  averaged  1,142  pounds, 
which  was  a  shrink  of  only  thirteen 
pounds  to  the  steer  from  the  weights  in 
the  Denver  yards.  The  cattle  weighed 
in  to  Mr.  Dunlap  at  843  pounds,  thus 
making  the  average  gain  upon  which  he 
was  paid  299  pounds  to  the  steer.  His 
total  return  for  the  gains  after  paying 
the  cost  of  feed  in  the  yards  and  en 
route  was  $2,172.8G,  or  $24.13  a  steer. 
The  cattle  dressed  out  61.4  per  cent 
W.  A.  Braiden,  who  bred  these  cattle  in 
the  San  Luis  valley,  was  very  well 
pleased  with  the  result. 


Good  liStture  Is  bull  of  economical  feeding  of  milk  cows  during  summer  season. 


Rafts  Reduced  on  Farm  Loans. 

(  ommissioner  Lubdell  of  the  Federal 
Farm  Loan  Bureau  of  Washington,  an- 
nounced a  reduction  in  the  rate  of  in- 
terest charged  farmers  by  Federal  Land 
Banks  from  G  per  cent  to  5%  per  cent. 
This  new  rate  of  interest  was  effective 
June  1. 
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How  I  Am  Making  Money  on  My  Plains  Farm 

HOGS  AND  DIVERSIFIED  FARMING  METHODS  TIDE  OVER  HARD  TIMES 


Roy  Marple, 


IN  writing  on  the  subject,  "How  I  Am 
Making  Money  Out  of  My  Farm,"  I 
cannot  place  much  emphasis  on  the 
"am,"  although  I  feel  that  it  is  some 
achievement  to  be  able  to  face  the  world 
and  not  have  to  admit  that  one  is  loos- 
ing. I  am.  making  some  money  farm- 
ing, however,  and  thankful  for  it. 

My  farm  consists  of  three  quarter 
sections,  with  125  acres  under  cultiva- 
tion, on  which  I  raise  about  all  the  crops 
adapted  to  this  locality.  Three  hundred 
and  twenty  acres  of  the  farm  is  fenced, 
forty  acres  of  it  hog-tight  and  used  as 

Easture  for  a  herd  of  purebred  hogs,  the 
asis  of  my  farming.  On  the  cultivated 
land  outside  the  hog  pasture  I  usually 
raise  wheat  and  corn  alternately  and  of 
about  equal  acreage.  Corn  following 
wheat  rarely  ever  yields  below  twenty- 
five  bushels  and  I  have  raised  forty 
bushels  to  the  acre  in  a  favorable  sea- 
son. Wheat  following  corn  has  never 
made  a  yield  below  twenty  bushels  and 
as  high  as  fifty  bushels  to  the  acre  un- 
der favorable  conditions. 

Sudan  Good  Hog  Pasture. 

For  hog  pasture  my  main  crop  is  Su- 
dan grass,  which  makes  a  splendid  an- 
nual grass  if  it  is  mown  down  as  soon 
as  it  starts  to  joint.  By  this  method 
you  can  have  a  good  tender  growth 
coming  on  from  the  time  the  grass  gets 
large  enough  to  pasture  until  frost 
comes,  at  which  time  the  hogs  intended 
for  market,  are  turned  into  the  corn  to 
"husk"  the  crop.  The  brood  sows  and 
gilts  kept  for  sale  or  my  own  use  as 
breeders  are  left  in  the  pasture  and  fed 
so  they  do  not  become  too  fat. 

My  principal  farming  project  is  hog 
raising  for  the  purebred  trade.  How- 
ever, I  do  not  care  to  convey  the  idea 
that  all  the  purebred  hogs  I  raise  are 
used  for  breeding  purposes.  I  have 
been  selecting  the  best  of  the  herd  for 
a  number  of  years  and  about  the  limit 
I  am  able  to  conscientiously  recommend 
to  a  prospective  purchaser  is  30  per 
cent.  The  inferior  pigs  are  fed  out  and 
sold  on  the  market.  I  have  twelve 
brood  sows  which  I  consider  is  about  all 
I  need  to  supply  my  trade  and  consume 
what  surplus  grain  I  have.  I  have  prac- 
ticed the  two-litter  a  year  method,  but 
do  not  know  whether  it  pays  or  not.  So 
much  depends  on  other  conditions  that 
it  must  be  worked  out  to  suit  individual 
years. 

Chickens?    Yes,  we  keep  them  pure- 


bred too.  I  said  "we"  advisedly,  because 
the  chicken  business  is  the  wife's  job, 
except  when  it  storms  or  we  need  some 
money  to  buy  breeding  stock.  Profita- 
ble ?  •  Yes,  decidedly  so.  The  eggs  are 
used  to  buy  gas  so  the  wife  and  family 
can  get  put  once  in  a  while  for  recrea- 
tion, which  I  consider  one  of  the  most 
profitable  assets  of  the  ranch. 

I  also  keep  cattle,  but  not  many.  I 
started  in  the  purebred  cattle  business 
once,  but  found  it  unprofitable  because 
of  the  scrub  bulls  that  run  on  the  range. 
Now,  however,  I  keep  scrubs  too,  so  we 
are  all  doing  alike — making  nothing  on 
cattle.  I  keep  just  enough  cows  to  pro- 
vide milk  and  butter  for  the  family  and 
have  a  little  milk  to  take  care  of  what 
pigs  happen  to  fall  behind  the  others  in 
growth. 

Suitable  Farm  Implements  Needed. 

Like  many  other  farmers  on  the 
plains  I  have  bought  such  farm  imple- 
ments as  I  found  absolutely  necessary 
and  could  not  borrow.  We  are  a  neigh- 
borly lot  and  exchange  tools  as  much  as 
possible  to  keep  down  expenses.  I  use 
a  hay  loader,  which  I  have  found  will 
handle  all  kinds  of  feed  that  a  mower 
will  cut,  and  with  it  I  can  load  about  as 
fast  as  the  ordinary  team  will  walk.  I 
use  it  mostly  for  millet  as  we  do  not 
grow  alfalfa  and  millet  is  my  best  hay 


crop.  Cane  also  is  grown,  but  usually  is 
cut  and  bound,  eliminating  the  necessity 
of  a  loader.  I  have  found  corn  cutting 
unprofitable  as  a  rule.  Of  course,  like 
other  things,  it  depends  on  the  year.  I 
prefer  the  combine  harvester-thresher 
for  wheat  that  makes  a  yield  of  twenty 
bushels  and  upwards,  because  if  wheat 
is  that  heavy,  there  is  a  lot  of  work  in 
harvesting  and  threshing  it,  and  in  such 
years  feed  usually  is  plentiful  and  the 
straw  is  not  needed. 

Truck  Used  for  Hauling. 

I  am  twenty-five  miles  from  the  rail- 
road, so,  of  course,  have  an  automobile 
and  a  motor  truck.  No  farmer  can  af- 
ford to  haul  wheat  that  distance  with 
teams.  For  hauling  hogs  there  is  noth- 
ing like  a  motor  truck.  You  can  take  in 
a  few  hogs  and  bring  back  a  few  barrels 
of  gas  for  the  tractor,  a  load  of  lumber 
and  do  many  things  that  it  would  take 
you  two  days  to  do  with  a  team,  and  do 
it  all  in  a  half  of  a  day.  I  often  haul 
three  loads  each  way  in  a  day  with  a 
truck.  That's  one  way  of  making  money 
on  the  farm.  I  have  a  tractor,  too,  al- 
though I  have  only  125  acres  under  cul- 
tivation. It  is  not  the  acres  that  makes 
money  on  my  farm,  however,  it's  the 
bushels. 

Grinding  Feed  With  Tractor. 

There  is  feed  to  grind  the  year  round 


for  the  hogs.  I  do  not  feed  whole  grain 
to  my  hogs.  I  buy  shelled  corn  and 
threshed  barley  and  sometimes  it  is 
necessary  to  keep  it  until  it  is  very  dry 
and  hard  before  it  is  fed,  and  that  ne- 
cessitates grinding.  Wheat  is  a  valuable 
hog  feed  when  ground.  I  do  not  have 
the  figures  on  it,  but  believe  it  pays 
any  man  to  feed  wheat  to  pigs  when 
wheat  is  $1  or  less  a  bushel.  It  does 
something  to  them  that  no  other  grain 
will  do.  I  do  not  know  what  it  is,  but 
it  does  it. 

We  do  not  have  an  electric  plant,  but 
long  ago  realized  it  has  a  place  on  every 
farm  and  many  times  wished  we  had 
one. 

Livestock  Must  Have  Shelter. 
In  summing  up,  I  wish  to  advise 
strongly  against  having  any  kind  of  an- 
imals until  you  have  some  place  to  keep 
them.  We  had  an  eight-inch  snow  this 
spring  driven  by  a  thirty-mile  wind,  and 
I  am  feeling  about  as  good  about  it  as 
anyone  could.  I  had  one  hundred  hogs 
on  the  place,  forty-eight  of  them  less 
than  three  weeks  old,  and  not  a  single 
hog  knew  it  snowed  until  I  opened  the 
bam  in  the  morning  to  let  them  out  for 
feed.  I  consider  I  saved  $1,000  in  hav- 
ing a  barn  for  my  pigs,  and  I  guess  sav- 
ing $1,000  is  just  as  good  as  making  it. 
I  have  always  worked  on  the  plan  that 
it  is  not  what  we  raise  and  sell  that 
makes  us  rich,  it  is  what  we  save,  and 
I  am  getting  stronger  in  that  belief  ev- 
ery day. 

Typewriter  Means  Better  Business. 

Another  thing  that  makes  money  on 
my  farm  is  a  typewriter.  I  often  write 
to  a  breeder  and  get  a  reply,  poorly 
written,  on  poor  paper,  and  I  conclude 
the  breeder's  stock  is  the  same — poorly 
bred  and  fed,  so  do  not  answer  it.  I 
believe  I  am  no  exception  either,  be- 
cause I  have  often  heard  others  of  the 
same  opinion.  Usually  if  a  breeder 
scrawls  off  a  few  lines  with  a  pencil 
telling  what  he  has,  you  may  be  sure 
his  pedigrees  are  pretty  much  the  same 
and  very  likely  his  stock,  whereas  if  a 
typewriter  is  used,  you  present  a  clean- 
cut,  well  punctuated  letter,  fully  de- 
scribing what  you  have  in  a  way  that 
carries  weight  and  conveys  the  fact 
that  you  are  at  least  up-to-date  in  your 
correspondence. 


Editor's  Xote — This  is  the  first  of  sev- 
eral articles  on  the  subject.  'How  I  Am 
Making  Money  Out  of  My  Farm." 


Market  Outlook  for  Farm  and  Ranch  Products 

MAY  WHEAT  HAS  MADE  MANY  SPECULATORS  DIZZY  AND  SICK  AT  THE  STOMACH 


TRADING  in  May  wheat  began  on 
August  24,  1921,  with  a  range  from 
$1.22%  to  $1.24%.  From  this 
point  the  price  advanced  rather  steadily 
to  $1.42%  on  September  10.  Then  an 
eight  weeks  slump  followed,  marked  by 
a  couple  of  minor  upturns  of  eight  or 
ten  cents  each,  to  the  low  mark  of 
$1.03%  on  November  4.  After  advan- 
cing to  $1.19  in  less  than  a  month  the 
price  moved  back  to  $1.10%  on  Decem- 
ber 15.  On  December  29  it  reached 
$1.17%  and  on  January  3,  1922,  touched 
$1.07%  once  more.  From  this  point  an 
eight  weeks  advance  began  which  cul- 
minated at  $1.49%  on  Pebruary  27,  the 
highest  point  on  the  crop.  Sixteen  days 
later  it  had  dropped  to  $1.29%,  bounced 
up  to  $1.39%  in  three  days  more,  then 
dropped  off  again  to  $1.29%  in  the  next 
nine  days.  After  swinging  over  a  five 
or  six  cent  range  several  times  it  ad- 
vanced from  $1.30%  to  $1.45  in  four 
days,  nearly  9  cents  of  it  in  one  day, 
reaching  the  latter  on  April  17,  and 
$1.49%  on  April  22.  After  breaking  to 
$1.39%  in  five  days,  it  rallied  to  $1.46 
in  six  days  more,  broke  to  $1.34%  in 
five  days,  advanced  to  $1.47%  in  nine 
days,  then  nose-dived  to  $1.16  in  two 
weeks,  covering  a  range  of  10%  cents 
on  one  market  day.  Final  trades  were 
at  a  range  of  $1.16  to  $1.17. 

A  lot  of  the  speculators  who  are 
schooled  in  such  performances  were 
made  dizzy  and  sick  at  the  stomach  by 
the  market's  action  and  all  were  ex- 
tremely glad  when  the  ride  was  over. 

What  part  of  the  market's  behavior 
was  due  to  speculative  maneuvers  and 
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attempted  manipulation,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  say,  but  this  influence  undoubt- 
edly has  been  dominant  in  the  last  two 
months.  That  a  "deal"  was  on  has  been 
common  talk  for  weeks.  The  undoing 
of  one  group  of  speculators  caused  the 
extreme  decline  at  the  end  of  May. 

Cash  wheat  prices  paralleled  closely 
all  of  these  gyrations  of  the  May  market 
wherein  arises  a  just  cause  for  com- 
plaint on  the  part  of  the  producer.  Now 
that  it  is  all  over,  will  the  Board  of 
Trade  defenders  please  explain  how 
speculation  stabilizes  prices?  Or  is 
this  the  exception  that  proves  the  rule? 
To  an  outsider  looking  in  it  would  ap- 
pear that  the  more  completely  the  mar- 
ket was  in  control  of  the  big  specula- 
tive interest  the  more  wild  the  move- 


ment of  prices  became. 

Part  of  the  trouble  arises  through  the 
fact  that  so  many  contracts  center  in  a 
given  month.  If  conditions  do  not  de- 
velop as  rapidly  as  expected  by  those 
who  have  taken  a  stand  on  one  side  of 
the  market  or  the  other,  the  delivery 
months  may  arrive  before  those  condi- 
tions become  operative.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  necessary  fo  close  all  these  con- 
tracts or  in  some  cases  replace  them  in 
a  later  delivery  month  which  tends  to 
disturb  the  market  and  causes  erratic 
prices. 

Good  Market  for  Good  Cattle. 

Distinct  widening  of  the  spread  in 
prices  between  common  and  choice  cat- 
tle featured  the  last  week.  Bulls,  can- 
ners  and  cutters,  and  common  and  me- 


Recent  Range  of  Livestock  Prices  at  Our  Principal  Markets. 


Cattle—  Denver. 

Choice  and  prime  heavy  steers  (1100  lb.  up)  ...... 

Good  heavy  steers    7.75®  8.25 

Common  heavy  steers   ~   6.50 @  7.25 

Good  light  steers   7.75 @  8.25 

Common  to  choice  butcher  heifers   5.00  ®  7.85 

Common  to  choice  butcher  cows   4.00®  6.85 

Bologna  and  beef  bulls    3.50®  5.50 

Canners  and  cutters,  cows  and  heifers        2.25©  3.50 

Can  tier  Steers    3.50®  4.50 

Common  to  choice  feeders  (1000  lb.  up)  

Common  to  choice  stocker  steers   4.50®  7.25 

Common  to  choice  stocker  cows  and  heifers.  3.50 ®  5.60 

Hogs— 

Too  of  Market     $  10.30 

Bulk  of  Sales     9.80®10.20 

Heavy  (250  lb.  up)     „   9.60®10.10 

Medium  (200—250  lbs.)...-   9.80 @  10.25 

Light    (160—200  lb.)   —   9.90®  10.30 

Smooth  packing  sows  (250  lb.  up)   8.60®  8.75 

Stock  pigs   -  ,    


Kansas 

|8.40® 
8.00® 
7.00® 
8.10® 
5.50® 
4.25® 


6.25® 
4.75® 
3.50® 


City. 

9.10 
8.G0 
7.65 
8.60 
8.25 
6.65 
5.75 
4.25 
4.75 
8.10 
8.15 
6.25 


Omaha. 
$8.15®  8.85 
7.75®  8.50 
6.75®  7.50 


7.85® 

5.50® 
4.50® 
3.75® 
3.00® 
3.75® 
5.75® 
5.50® 
4.50® 


50 
8.00 
7.00 
6.00 
4.75 
4.75 
8.00 
8.00 
6.25 


$10.10®10.50 
10.00®  10.40 
10.20®10.50 
10.15®10.55 
10.10®10.45 
8.75®  9.00 


$  10.35 
9.85®10.25 
9.90®10.25 
10.00®10.30 
10.15®  10.35 
9.00®  9.75 
9.50@10.25 


dium  butcher  cows  and  heifers  trended 
lower.  The  supply  of  common  steers 
remains  abnormally  small  and  prices 
were  practically  unchanged,  but  revis- 
ion downward  in  that  sphere  can  be  ex- 
pected within  a  month. 

Total  receipts  at  ten  leading  markets 
were  about  10  per  cent  lighter  last 
week,  but  they  remained  approximately 
10  per  cent  above  normal  for  this  time 
of  year.  At  Chicago  alone,  the  supply 
for  May  was  next  to  the  largest  for  that 
month  on  record.  Better  grades  have 
been  absorbed  right  along  without  dif- 
ficulty. Eastern  shipping  orders  and 
export  buyers  both  have  furnished  sup- 
port. Dressed  beef  trade  in  the  east 
continues  healthy  with  prices  slightly 
higher  last  week  and  the  hide  market  is 
working  upward. 

Runs  from  day  to  day  carry  a  liberal 
sprinkling  of  heavy  steers,  but  discrim- 
ination against  them  is  slight.  They 
will  be  practically  cleaned  up  in  a  few 
weeks  so  that  no  fear  exists  of  a  repeti- 
tion of  last  year's  history,  when  the 
liquidation  of  long-fed  steers  held  back 
for  the  market  to  recover  was  contin- 
ued until  Christmas.  A  generous  sup- 
ply of  yearlings  is  reported  on  the  hori- 
zon, but  if  not  sold  till  ripe  they  will 
find  a  warm  welcome.  Otherwise  they 
will  come  into  competition  with  grass- 
ers  a  little  later  on. 

Veal  calf  prices  moved  higher  again 
last  week,  with  the  supply  light  and  the 
dressed  veal  market  sharply  higher  in 
the  east.  Northern  markets  for  calves 
should  show  improvement  fairly  stead- 
fly,  but  southern    (Turn  to  P  12) 
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Look,  for  the  RED  LINE 
ROUND  THE  TOP 


Millions  of  farmers 
wear  the  Boots  and 
Shoes  with  the  RED 
LINE  ROUND  THE 
TOP  in  preference 
to  any  other.  This 
tremendous  demand 
is  based  solidly  on 
superior  Service — 
longer  Wear  that 
saves  you  many  a 
dollar. 


THE  B.  F.  GOODRICH  RUBBER  COMPANY 
Akron,  Ohio 

GOODRICH 

H  1~  PRESS 

RUBBER  FOOTWEAR 


NEWT  ENGINE 


Those  who  want  a  thoroughly  dependable  engine  at  a 
comparatively  small  investment  will  select  the  new 
**Z."  It  is  built  to  the  same  high  standards  as  other  "Z" 
Engines,  and  fully  guaranteed.  It  delivers  more  than 
rated  horse  power;  operates  on  gasoline  alone;  has  simple 
high-tension  battery  ignition;  hit-and-miss  governor; 
new  type,  safety  flywheels;  quiet-running,  spiral-cut 
gears.  Wonderfully  simple— nocomplicated  parts.  Con- 
trol lever  gives  six  speed  changes.  Starts  easily,  runs 
steadily,  requires  little  attendance,  carburetor  requires 
no  adjusting.  The  high  quality  and  low  price  are  due 
to  scientific  study  and  large  production  facilities.  One 
of  the  greatest  values  in  years.  Over  300,000  "Z" 
Engines  in  use.  See  your  dealer.  Or  write  us. 

FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  &CQ 

manufacturers  Chicago 

Western  Branches  San  Francisco;  Scuttle;  Los  Angeles;  Portland. 


New  low  prices 
on  other  "Z" 
Engines 

With  high-ten- 
sion magneto 
and  throttling 

governor 
lyt  H.  P.__$  67.00 

3    H.P  100X0 

6    HP  16040 

AH  f.o.  b.  factory- 
add  freight  to  your 
town. 


HO) 


'.RfSWOI.D,  Distributor. 


LET  US  DEMONSTRATE 

veur  Own   Land   tha  Trarnandoui   Advantage  a' 


The  Monarch 


Type  o»cr  other  tjpee.  Three  forward  speeds 
l\k,'t%,  ifty  mile*.  A  GIANT  FOR  PULLING.  It  ha* 
Manganese  Steel  Treads,  which  require  no  oiling*  or  at 
f' nt  ion  and  Guaranteed. 

It  la  Non-Slipping,  Light  Ground  Preeeure,  Non- 
Parking,  Short-Turning,  Dltch-Regardlaee.  Tractor*  in 
Drn*er,  ready  for  immediate  delivery.  Medium  aiir*  and 
prices.   Absolute  guarantee  of  saeceaeful  field 

1739  Fifteenth  Street,  Denver,  Colo. 


Border  Method  of  Irrigation. 

Maintaining  an  adequate  amount  of 
moisture  in  the  soil  around  the  roots  of 
plants  is  the  primary  purpose  of  irriga- 
tion. This  can  only  be  done  bv  proper 
and  efficient  methods  of  application. 
Crop  yields  in  irrigation  farming  depend 
for  the  most  part  on  the  uniform  dis- 
tribution at  the  right  time  of  the  proper 
amount  of  water  to  the  soil.  What  has 
been  designated  as  the  border  .method 
of  irrigation  is  described  in.  detail  in  a 
recent  bulletin  published  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture.  It 
is  one  of  several  methods  followed  in 
western  states  adapted  to  a  variety  of 
soils  and  crops,  and  is  growing  rapidly 
in  favor. 

In  irrigating  by  the  border  method 
the  field  is  laid  off  in  a  series  of  strips, 
lands,  or  beds,  by  low,  flat  levees  ex- 
tending usually  in  the  direction  of  the 
steepest  slope.  Sufficient  water  is 
turned  into  the  upper  end  of  each  strip 
and  this  water  moves  down  the  slope  in 
a  thin  sheet,  moistening  the  soil  to  a 
given  depth  as  it  advances  toward  the 
lower  end. 

It  is  pointed  out  in  this  bulletin  that 
few  fanners  have  sufficient  knowledge 
<  f  the  many  factors  entering  into  the 
choice  of  the  most  desirable  method  and 
merely  imitate  what  their  neighbors 
are  doing,  although  it  may  not  be  the 
best  adapted  to  their  needs.  So  com- 
mon is  this  practice  that  one  frequently 
finds  large  areas  in  which  the  farms  are 
all  irrigated  in  the  same  way,  even 
though  widely  differing  in  their  phys- 
ical conditions. 

The  principal  condition  favoring  the 
border  method  of  irrigating  as  outlined 
in  the  bulletin,  is  a  smooth  regular  sur- 
face having  a  slope  in  one  direction  of 
rbout  2.5  inches  to  the  hundred  feet. 
It  is  possible  to  make  borders  on  slopes 
one  inch  or  less  to  the  hundred  feet  and 
on  steeper  slopes  up  to  two  feet  and 
more  a  hundred  feet.  Cases  might  be 
cited  where  borders  have  been  used  on 
slopes  as  great  as  seven  and  one-half 
feet  to  the  hundred  feet,  but  extra  care 
must  then  be  taken  to  prevent  soil  and 
crop  erosion. 

The  amount  of  water  which  can  be 
turned  into  the  strip  depends  on  the 
size  of  each  strip,  its  slope,  and  other 
conditions.   In  narrow,  short  strips  the 
head  used  may  be  reduced  to  half  a 
cubic  foot  per  second,  or  from  twenty 
to  twenty-five  miners'  inches,  and  in 
wide,  long  strips  ten  cubic  feet  per  sec 
ond  may  be  none  too  large.    A  large 
volume  of  water  cannot  be  handled  sue 
cessfully  on  steep  slopes,  but  it  is  al 
ways  possible  to  divide  a  head  between 
two  or  more  compartments. 

The  kind  of  ci-op  to  be  grown  must 
usually  be  considered  in  connection  with 
the  rotation  of  crops.  It  seldom  pays 
to  prepare  a  field  for  the  border  method 
for  one  crop.  Since  this  method  is  well 
adapted  to  the  irrigation  of  alfalfa, 
clover,  and  other  forage  crops,  and  also 
of  all  grains,  the  forage  crops  may  be 
rotated  with  the  grains  without  modi- 
fying the  method.  It  is  also  possible  to 
irrigate  potatoes,  sugar  beets,  and  other 
rowed  and  cultivated  crops  by  making 
a  slight  change  in  the  borders,  so  that 
the  latitude  as  regards  rotation  is 
rather  wide. 

The  most  favorable  soil  for  borders  is 
a  free-working  loam  several  feet  deep, 
underlain  by  a  more  or  less  impervious 
subsoil.  As  the  sheet  of  water  flows 
down  each  strip,  the  pervious  top  soil  is 
readily  moistened  and  the  tighter  soil 
beneath  prevents  the  waste  of  water  in 
deep  percolation.  Borders  are  also  very 
generally  used  where  the  subsoil  as  well 
as  the  top  layer  of  soil  is  porous,  not 
because  such  formations  are  the  most 
favorable,  but  because  no  other  method 
will  do  as  well. 

The  cost  of  preparing  land  for  the 
border  method  is  low  as  compared  with 
that  required  for  most  other  methods 
if  the  physical  conditions  are  favorable. 
Besides,  it  is  usually  feasible  to  obtain 
a  fair  crop  at  small  cost  by  the  use  of 
temporary  borders,  and  after  the  < (top 
is  harvested,  the  making  of  permanent 
borders  may  be  undertaken  without  un- 
doing much  of  the  previous  season's 
work. 

The  chief  preliminary  operations  in 
the  border  method  consist  in  making  the 
necessary  surveys  and  in  laying  out  the 
borders  m  accordance  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  farm  and  the  physical  con- 
ditions. Closely  related  to  these  pre- 
liminary steps  arc  the  location  of  sup- 
ply ditches  or  pipes  and  the  main  lat- 
erals, and  the  determination  of  their 
capacity.  These  in  turn  bring  up  the 
subject  of  water  supply,  its  delivery  in 
rotation  periods,  and  the  various  struc- 
tures,  such  as  gates,  checks,  siphons, 
and  drops,  required  for  its  proper  i  on- 
trol.  Then  follow  the  building  of  bordST 

\  <•<•>-.  the  preparation    of  the  ground 


surface  between  borders,  and  the  dis- 
posal of  any  waste  water  which  may 
occur.  These  features  are  all  consid- 
ered in  the  government  bulletin. 

This  valuable  pamphlet  for  the  irri- 
gation farmer,  which  is  entitled  "The 
Border  Method  of  Irrigation,"  can  be 
obtained  by  writing  to  the  Division  of 
Publications,  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Avoiding  Castration  Losses. 

Most  farmers  and  stockmen  castrate 
their  animals  themselves.  There  should 
be  comparatively  no  loss  in  cattle  from 
cassation.  One  of  our  readers  in  Yuma 
county,  Colo.,  writes  that  he  has  been 
having  bad  luck  in  castrating  his  cattle. 
They  swell  in  the  sheath,  scrotum,  and 
between  the  thighs  and  so  far  only  one 
has  been  saved  after  developing  these 
symptoms.  He  uses  stock  dip  as  disin- 
fectant. Last  fall  he  lost  two  out  of  a 
lot  of  twenty  and  has  two  about  ready 
to  die  now  out  of  a  bunch  of  five.  "Is 
it  the  dip,  the  knife,  or  in  the  calf,"  he 
asks. 

"It  is  quite  likely  that  the  fault  is 
neither  in  the  dip,  the  knife,  or  the  calf, 
but  in  the  operator,"  says  Dr.  George 
H.  Glover.  "Animals  will  recover  from 
very  bad  surgery  if  there  is  no  infec- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  if  infection 
takes  place,  even  with  the  best  surgical 
technique,  the  outcome  is  liable  to  be 
disastrous.  Having  failed  under  one 
method  of  procedure  it  will  be  well  to 
change.  The  exercise  of  a  little  more 
care  in  cleanliness  will  not  take  long 
and  will  probably  mean  the  difference 
between  success  and  failure.  If  there 
is  much  swelling  it  will  cause  suspicion 
of  malignant  edema,  which  is  caused  by 
a  specific  genu,  and  which  makes  care- 
ful disinfection  absolutely  necessary. 
Possibly  this  or  some  other  microorgan- 
ism is  common  to  the  locality  and  which 
would  make  it  very  necessary  to  exer- 
cise more  than  ordinary  precaution." 

Dr.  Glover  suggests  trying  the  fol- 
lowing procedure:  While  the  animal  is 
being  secured  in  a  clean  place,  let  the 
operator  scrub  his  hands  and  arms  with 
soap  and  water.  Clean  the  finger  nails, 
and  place  the  instruments  in  a  pan  of 
disinfectant  solution.  Wash  the  scrotum 
with  soap  and  water,  followed  by  a  dis- 
infectant. Remove  nearly  one- third  of 
the  lower  end  of  the  scrotum  to  insure 
drainage.  Sever  the  cord  in  the  usual 
way.  Disinfect  the  wound  superficially. 
If  swelling  of  the  scrotum  follows  after 
two  or  three  days,  open  the  wounds  to 
allow  escape  of  the  impiisoned  pus  and 
inject  antiseptic  solution  twice  daily. 
Reliable  disinfectants  are  carbolic  acid, 
1  to  50  of  water;  creolin  3  per  cent  so- 
lution, and  corrosive  sublimatel  to  1000. 
There  are  of  course  other  good  disin- 
fectants. 


Popularity  of  Morgan  Increases. 

Because  of  its  superiority  in  activity, 
hardiness,  and  stamina,  the  Morgan 
hox-se  is  increasing  in  popularity  in  the 
Southwest  where  stallions  of  the  breed 
are  being  used  to  improve  the  saddle 
horses  on  the  range.  Used  on  the  native 
light  mares  they  produce  a  useful  ani- 
mal that  satisfies  the  ranchers'  de- 
mands. 

At  the  Southwestern  Exposition  and 
Fat  Stock  Show,  held  at  Fort  Worth, 
Tex.,  March  11  to  18,  this  year,  there 
was  a  particularly  good  show  of  the 
breed.  Sixteen  horses  were  exhibited 
and  there  was  a  strong  class  of  aged 
stallions.  Red  Oak  5249  was  the  best 
aged  stallion  and  champion  Morgan. 
This  horse,  sired  by  General  Gate  s,  wm 
developed  at  the  United  States  Morgan 
Horse  Farm  at  Middlcbury,  Vt.  The 
Morgans  were  plac  ed  by  one  of  the  best 
known  horse  judges  in  the  country,  who 
described  the  champion  as  one  of  the 
finest  horses  he  had  ever  seen. 

As  a  result  of  the  efforts  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
improving  the  Morgan  and  in  stimula- 
ting a  renewal  of  interest  in  this  useful 
American  breed,  good  breeding  speci- 
mens are  now  found  in  many  parts  of 
the  country.  In  order  to  obtain  suitable 
remounts  for  the  service  the  Army  has 
placed  Morgan  stallions  in  Kansas,  Mis- 
souri, Montana.  Nebraska  and  Texas.  A 
few  nre  owned  privately  in  Illinois,  Mis- 
souri, and  Iowa,  but  the  stronghold  of 
the  breed  remains  in  New  England,  par- 
ticularly in  Vermont,  where  it  was  first 
developed. 


Let  Thcsf  Soak  In. 

Oil  your  tractor  and  Keep  it  oiled. 

Keep  the  grease  cups  screwed  down 
at  till  timet;. 

Don't  let  the  magneto  wires  get  oil 
or  water-soaked. 

Strnin  the  oil  in  the  crank  C8f?e  at 
frequent  intervals. 
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CHEVROLET 


4  Door  Sedan 

Neiv  Superior  Model 


The  World's  Lowest  Priced  High*Grade  All- Year  Sedan 

The  Ideal  Family  Car 


*875 


F»  O.  B.  FLINT,  MICH. 


The  World's  Lowest 
Priced  Fully  Equipped 
Automobiles 

Touring    -----  $525 

Roadster  -----  525 

5-Passenger  Sedan  -   -  875 

4-Passenger  Coupe     -  850 

Utility  Coupe    -    -    -  720 

Light  Delivery    -    -   -  525 

Commercial  Chassis  -  465 


The  Comfort  and  Weather  Protection  of  a  Limou- 
sine For  Less  Than  the  Cost  of  Most  Open  Cars 


Never  before  has  a  Fisher  Bod/  Sedan  of 
this  quality  been  offered  at  a  price  so  low. 
The  beautiful  lines,  superb  finish,  luxurious 
upholstery  and  refined  appointments  that 
have  made  Fisher  Bodies  the  standard  of 
excellence  in  closed  cars,  are  all  here  in  full 
measure.  Its  four  doors  fit  perfectly  and 
cannot  rattle. 

The  heavy  plate  glass  windows  can  be 
instantly  lowered  to  any  desired  point,  or 
as  quickly  raised,  and  the  plate  glass  wind- 
shields are  both  movable,  permitting  in- 
stant conversion  of  the  Sedan  into  either  a 
closed  or  an  open  car. 


Mounted  on  the  New  Superior  Model 
Chassis,  this  car  is  fully  equipped  mechan- 
ically, and  combines  ample  power  and 
speed  with  steadiness  and  ease  of  handling. 

No  matter  what  car  you  now  use,  or  think 
of  buying,  investigate  this  Sedan.  Its  power, 
speed,  appearance  and  appointments  please 
discriminating  motorists  accustomed  to 
paying  higher  prices  for  closed  cars. 

Its  low  price  and  low  maintenance  appeal 
to  all  who  find  it  desirable  to  economize. 
In  no  other  car  on  the  market  can  you  find 
this  unusual  combination  of  Style,  Quality, 
Economy,  and  Year -'Round  Service. 


5-PASSENGER 
CAPACITY 


FISHER  BODY 
CONSTRUCTION 


Chevrolet 


Motor 

Division 


Company,  Detroit, 

of  General    Motors  Corporation 


Michigan 


5,000  Dealers  and  Service  Stations  throughout  the  world 

Application*  wttl  be  considered  from  high -grade  dealer*  in  territory  not  adequately  cowed 
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Make  Partners  of  Your  Children. 

Do  you  ever  talk  over  farm  affairs  with  your 
children,  giving  them  an  opportunity  to  express  an 
opinion  or  an  idea  occasionally?  Or  is  all  your 
talk,  me,  my,  and  I?  Where  this  latter  policy  is 
followed  children  cannot  help  getting  to  feel  in  the 
ccurse  of  time  that  they  have  little  part  in  the  affairs 
of  the  farm  other  than  the  work  they  do.  Consulting 
•with  the  boy  about  some  farm  operation  arouses  his 
interest.  His  adviee  may  not  be  worth  much  at  first, 
but  he  is  being  encouraged  to  think  and  will  get  to 
feeling  that  the  whole  family  is  concerned  with  the 
conduct  of  the  farm  business. 

Parents  on  the  farm  are  continually  racking  their 
brains  to  find  means  of  getting  the  boys  and  girls 
interested  in  the  farm  and  home.  There  is  probably 
no  one  thing  more  likely  to  bring  about  this  result 
than  taking  them  into  a  limited  partnership  in  some 
farm  activity.  The  boy  may  be  given  a  special  piece 
of  ground  to  cultivate  to  suit  himself,  or  be  entrusted 
with  the  ownership  of  some  farm  animal.  The  girl 
in  like  manner  may  be  given  a  part  in  carrying  on 
some  of  the  special  activities  of  the  home. 

It  has  been  our  observation  that  the  parent  who 
simply  orders  a  child  to  do  certain  things,  without 
ever  offering  a  suggestion  as  to  the  whys  and  where- 
fores of  the  task,  is  doing  little  to  arouse  interest. 
Boys  and  girls  often  have  visionary  ideas  about 
things  and  would  like  to  experiment  with  their  own 
ideas.  Too  often  we  are  inclined  to  throw  cold  water 
on  their  little  schemes.  Better  encourage  them  even 
though  you  know  their  little  experiments  will  not 
work.  It  may  cost  something,  but  the  loss  will  be 
small  when  compared  with  the  value  of  the  training 
the  child  is  receiving. 


Fighting  the  Weeds  in  Corn. 

Every  farm  crop  must  compete  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent  with  weeds,  and  too  often  the  weeds  seem 
to  hold  the  balance  of  power.  They  are  constantly 
drawing  on  the  plant  food  and  moisture  of  the  soil 
when  there  frequently  is  barely  enough  for  the  crop. 
The  cultivation  of  corn,  kafir,  or  other  rowed  crop 
is  primarily  a  fight  against  weeds.  Tests  made  at 
many  of  our  experiment  stations  seem  to  show  that 
killing  the  weeds  is  the  most  important  function  of 
cultivation. 

It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  keep  ahead  of  the 
weeds.  The  methods  to  employ  will  differ  with  the 
kind  of  soil  and  the  season.  Careful  preparation  of 
the  seed  bed  helps  kill  many  of  the  weeds  in  the 
germinating  stage  and  their  control  afterward  is 
much  easier  than  where  this  careful  work  has  not 
been  done.  The  method  to  follow  is  one  that  will 
destroy  the  weeds  with  the  minimum  of  injury  to 
the  root*  of  the  crop. 

'rolling  weeds  on  a  farm  is  a  matter  that 
be  accomplished  without  carefully  planning 
ations  and  other  intelligent  methods  of  cul- 
and  tillage  work,  for  weeds  are  ever  with 
'  must  be  fought  throughout  the  year. 
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Cood  Publicity  for  Colorado. 

Under  an  act  passed  by  the  Twenty-second  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  the  Colorado  State  Board  of  Immi- 
gration was  clothed  with  authority  to  collect  agri- 
cultural information  through  the  county  assessors  in 
the  state.  The  information  secured  by  the  Board  in 
this  manner  is  compiled  by  the  Immigration  Bureau 
and  from  this  material  the  Colorado  Year  Book  is 
produced. 

The  first  Year  Book  of  the  State  of  Colorado  was 
issued  in  1918.  The  information  contained  in  the 
first  book  was  very  meager  on  account  of  the  inabil- 
ity of  the  Board  to  secure  authentic  data.  The  book 
just  issued  for  IC'22  is  very  complete  and  gives  much 
valuable  statistical  information  relating  to  the  state 
and  its  political  subdivisions.  It  has  been  carefully 
edited  so  that  reliable  information  tan  be  easily 
sought  out. 

Among  the  subjects  discussed  are  those  pertain- 
ing to  agriculture  in  Colorado,  such  as  general  farm- 
ing, stock  raising,  dairying,  horticulture,  poultry, 
and  bee  keeping.  Among  the  tabular  matter  is  found 
the  acreage  and  production  of  all  of  our  principal 
crops  by  counties;  the  number  of  silos,  farm  tractors, 
and  automobiles,  by  counties;  the  number  of  different 
kiiids  of  livestock  by  counties.  Also,  the  value  of 
all  farm  property,  land  in  farms,  farm  buildings, 
livestock,  poultry,  and  farm  implements,  by  counties. 

The  book  is  an  interesting  one  for  Colorado  people 
and  it  is  exceptionally  valuable  in  an  advertising 
way  for  the  state,  as  it  will  supply  eastern  people 
with  information  about  the  State  of  Colorado  and 
without  question  the  information  it  contains  will  be 
a  very  important  factor  in  bringing  eastern  people 
into  the  state  to  engage  in  farming  and  stock  raising. 
It  will  also  aid  materially  in  attracting  eastern  cap- 
ital seeking  safe  investment. 

The  Board  of  Immigration  and  the  Assessor 
should  be  commended  for  their  efforts,  making  this 
the  most  complete  and  authentic  data  ever  furnished 
to  the  public  on  the  resources  of  Colorado.  Future 
legislatures  should  see  to  it  that  the  Bureau  of  Im- 
migration is  given  special  encouragement  along  this 
and  similar  lines. 


Day  of  Heavy  Steer  Past. 

Stockmen  and  feeders  who  read  aright  the  signs 
of  the  times  cannot  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the  day 
of  the  heavy  steer  is  past.  Beef  consumption  has 
been  at  a  low  ebb  for  some  time,  largely  because  it 
has  been  too  expensive  for  families  of  average  means. 
Heavy  cuts  of  beef  are  not  readily  salable.  In  the 
restaurants  and  on  the  dining  cars  this  reduced  con- 
sumption of  the  heavy  cuts  is  most  noticeable.  Even 
in  the  markets  of  Boston,  where  the  heavy  steer  has 
so  long  been  in  demand,  the  change  is  now  in  evi- 
dence and  the  1,600  and  1,700  pound  steer  is  being 
turned  down. 

Overcoming  the  tendency  to  discriminate  against 
beef  is  necessary  to  the  revival  of  the  beef  business. 
Nation-wide  campaigns  are  now  under  way  to  pro- 
mote the  consumption  of  more  beef.  With  the  grad- 
ual return  of  improved  industrial  conditions  the  de- 
mand for  beef  may  be  expected  to  increase,  but  we 
must  reckon  with  this  tendency  of  the  public  to  dodge 
weight  in  its  beef  purchases.  The  beef  maker  must 
recognize  consumptive  demands.  This  means  that 
more  quality  cattle  of  light  weight  must  be  finished. 
A  glance  through  the  market  papers  shows  that 
these  are  the  cattle  topping  the  markets  right  now. 
Hardly  a  market  day  has  passed  in.  Denver  for  the 
past  few  weeks  without  there  being  reports  of  baby 
beef  topping  the  market.  The  cattle  man  or  feeder 
who  would  keep  in  line  with  the  trend  of  the  times 
must  recognize  that  economical  beef  production  from 
now  on  is  a  matter  of  getting  the  greatest  weight 
possible  at  an  early  age.  Not  only  is  it  more  econ- 
omical to  produce  the  maximum  beef  on  the  young 
animal,  but  producing  this  kind  of  beef  will  stimulate 
consumption. 


Pure  Water  for  Hogs. 

There  is  nothing  of  greater  importance  in  han- 
dling hogs,  or  any  other  animals  for  that  matter, 
than  an  abundant  supply  of  pure  water.  A  pig  can- 
not make  its  growth  unless  it  has  free  access  to 
water  at  all  times.  The  greater  part  of  an  animal's 
body  is  water.  This  is  the  cheapest  material  that 
goes  into  its  makeup.  It  would  be  poor  policy  to 
deprive  hogs  or  any  livestock  of  pure  water  in  abun- 
dance when  this  is  so  essential  to  their  proper  growth 
and  development. 

Many  hog  growers  use  automatic  waterers  of 
aome  kind.  These  are  ko  made  hk  to  keep  water  be- 
fore them  at  all  times,  provided  the  sou  no  of  supply 
is  kept  up.  In  the  long  run  the  cheapest  source  of 
water  .supply  for  livestock  is  to  have  a  central  reser- 
voir and  a  system  of  piping  carrying  witter  wherever 
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needed.  On  a  farm  so  equipped  water  may  be  had 
wherever  needed  by  the  mere  turn  of  a  valve.  There 
is  no  chore  more  tedious  than  carrying  water  to  hogs 
or  other  animals  in  hot  weather.  When  the  rush  of 
farm  work  is  on  the  tendency  always  will  be  to  give 
less  than  they  really  need.  When  water  is  carried  to 
hogs  in  hot  weather  they  will  almost  invariably  get 
into  the  trough  and  later  when  they  need  water  to 
drink  there  is  none  there. 

An  abundant  supply  of  fresh  water  should  be 
made  one  of  the  first  considerations  in  preparing  to 
handle  hogs  if  any  degree  of  success-  is  *o  be  ex- 
pected. 


Do  You  Read  Advertisements? 

In  reading  magazines  or  publications  of  any  kind 
it  is  not  a  good  plan  to  pass  up  the  advertisements 
as  something  of  no  value.  Advertisements  must  be 
recognized  as  timely,  helpful  news  of  world  progress, 
and  in  agricultural  publications  particularly,  of  agri- 
cultural progress.  Advertisements  are  as  well  worth 
careful  reading  as  any  other  part  of  the  publication. 
They  tell  of  world  progress  and  improvements  in 
methods  of  conducting  farming  or  the  business  of 
the  world.  You  will  read  of  comforts  and  conven- 
iences unknown  a  generation  ago,  comforts  now 
within  the  reach  of  even  the  farm  home.  A  large 
proportion  of  advertising  has  to  do  with  the  things 
that  lighten  labor  and  increase  profits.  They  will 
save  you  money.  Do  not  miss  the  advertisements 
as  you  read  your  papers,  and  if  you  write  to  an  ad- 
vertiser, be  sure  to  mention  the  paper  in  which  you 
saw  the  advertisement.  It  is  only  through  the  re- 
turns from  carrying  advertising  that  we  can  furnish 
you  a  paper  worth  while. 


Labor  Saving  in  the  Home. 
In  farming  as  in  no  other  industry  or  calling  the 

housewife  is  a  partner  in  the  business.  Lack  of  effi- 
ciency in  the  farm  home  reacts  directly  on  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  farming  project  as  a  whole.  On  too 
many  farms  the  buying  of  labor-saving  equipment 
for  the  general  farm  work  is  recognized  as  necessary, 
while  the  purchase  of  equipment  for  promoting  effi- 
ciency in  the  house  is  looked  upon  as  more  or  less  of 
a  luxury.  The  big  job  of  the  housewife  is  to  feed 
the  family  and  the  farcn  workers.  Her  work  is 
largely  done  in  the  kitchen.  Inconveniences  in  get- 
ting water  into  the  house,  disposing  of  waste,  the 
necessity  of  taking  countless  unnecessary  steps  in 
connection  with  the  work  of  the  kitchen  are  tolerated 
which  would  not  be  considered  for  a  moment  in  doing 
the  work  of  the  feed  yards  and  barns.  Work  cannot 
be  eliminated  from  the  farm  kitchen,  but  there  are 
many  conveniences  possible  at  little  expense  which 
will  greatly  lessen  the  amount  of  drudgery  asso- 
ciated with  properly  caring  for  a  family.  Cupboards, 
shelving  and  drawers,  or  specially  designed  cabinets, 
can  be  installed.  The  sink,  an  ironing  board  folding 
into  the  wall,  suitable  work  tables,  high  stools,  and 
running  water,  are  a  few  of  the  easily  installed  con- 
veniences which  will  lighten  the  work  of  the  farm 
housewife.  Why  not  make  it  a  rule  to  think  what 
labor-saving  convenience  might  be  put  into  the  house 
every  time  something  is  introduced  as  a  part  of  the 
outside  equipment? 


Using  Seepage  Water  for  Irrigation. 

Seepage  of  water  into  the  ground,  long  the  bane 
of  irrigators,  is  now  being  used  to  advantage  in  wa- 
tering crops  when  the  natural  flow  is  insufficient, 
according  to  information  given  out  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  winter  and 
spring  flow  of  mountain  streams  is  spread  out  over 
gravel  beds  where  the  streams  emerge  into  the  val- 
leys and  the  water  is  allowed  to  percolate  into  the 
ground  beneath.  There  it  is  stored  by  nature  until 
summer,  and  then  pumped  to  the  surface  and  used. 
That  this  method  is  effective  is  proved  by  the  rise  of 
water  in  wells  used  for  pumping,  and  the  method  is 
now  practiced  on  about  a  dozen  streams  in  southern 
California. 

We  have  but  scratched  the  surface  in  the  matter 
of  utilization  of  our  water  resources.  Scientific  and 
engineer  skill  will  more  and  more  be  called  into  ac- 
tion to  conserve  and  use  the  water  which  now  goes 
to  waste. 


War  Finance  money  brought  to  the  southern  sec- 
tion of  Carbon  county,  Wyoming,  has  resulted  in 
adding  seven  carloads  of  high  grade  dairy  cattle 
to  the  livestock  equipment  of  the  farms  of  the  com- 
munity. The  funds,  were  procured  about  three 
months  ago  for  the  specific  purpose  of  financing  the 
bringing  in  of  daily  cattle.  Men  from  the  Saratoga 
neighborhood  are  now  in  Wisconsin  to  get.  four  more 
dirloads  for  that  community.  Already  the  results 
are  noticeable  in  the  Increased  shipments  of  cream 
going  out  from  the  farms 'and  ranches  of  this  section. 
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From  the  Nation's  Capital 

CONGRESS  MAKING  DETERMINED  EFFORT  TO 
ENACT  RURAL  CREDIT  MEASURES. 

E.  E.  Reynolds. 


milk,  and  favored  by  every  farm  or-<£- 
ganization. 

"Dirt  farmer"  is  a  misnomer  when 
used  in  connection  with  the  bill  enlarg- 
ing the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  There 
is  nothing  in  it  requiring  the  President 
to  appoint  a  farmer  on  the  board.  In 
selecting  the  six  appointive  members 
of  the  board  the  bill  provides  that  not 
more  than  one  of  whom  shall  be  selected 
from  any  one  Federal  Reserve  district, 
and  that  the  President  shall  have  due 
regard  to  a  fair  representation  of  the 
financial,  agricultural,  industrial  and 
commercial  interests. 

While  the  bill  does  not  specify  the 
appointment  of  a  farmer,  "the  psycho- 
logical effect  of  recognizing  agricul- 
ture,'" as  Dr.  Atkeson  of  the  National 
Grange  says,  "will  be  of  tremendous 
value  in  the  way  of  putting  heart  and 
hope  and  aspiration  in  the  breasts  of 
the  farm  folks." 

— x — 

Rural  Credit  Measures  Before  Con- 
gress.—An  earnest  effort  is  being  made 
by  both  branches  of  Congress  to  reach 
an  agreement  upon  some  sort  of  rural 
credit  legislation  that  will  be  acceptable 
to  the  farmers  and  livestock  raisers. 
There  are  two  objects  to  be  attained  by 
such  legislation.  One  is  to  enable  the 
business  farmer  or  stockman  to  prop- 
erly finance  his  farming  or  stock  raising 
operations  until  the  time  comes  for  or- 
derly marketing  his  products.  The 
other  is  designed  to  aid  the  man  who 
needs  help  but  has  no  basis  for  credit. 
It  is  difficult  to  frame  a  law  that  will 
meet  the  requirements  of  these  two 
classes. 

The  rural  credit  committee  appointed 
by  Chah  man  Arthur  Capper  of  the  Sen- 
ate farm  bloc,  is  studying  the  dozen  or 
more  bills  now  in  committee  with  the 
view  to  developing  a  new  bill  that  will 
embody  the  most  practicable  features  of 
all  the  rural  credit  bills.  The  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  is 
also  investigating  the  rural  credit  bills 
before  it,  and  will  attempt  to  draft  a 
bill  that  will  be  satisfactory  to  the 
stockmen  and  farmers. 

Congressman  Sydney  Anderson  has 
tx  en  discussing  the  findings  of  the  Con- 
gressional Joint  Commission  of  Agricul- 
tural Inquiry  in  regard  to  rural  credit 
legislation.  These  recommendations, 
which  are  contained  in  the  Anderson- 
Lenroot  bills,  amend  the  Federal  Farm 
Loan  Act  by  establishing  a  farm  cred- 
its department  in  each  Federal  Land 
bank,  with  authority  to  discount  for  na- 
tional and  state  banks,  trust  companies 
or  incorporated  livestock  loan  com- 
panies' notes  or  other  obligations  the 
proceeds  of  which  have  been  used  for 
agricultural  purposes  or  for  the  rais- 
ins;, fattening,  or  marketing  of  live- 
stock, and  to  make  loans  direct  to  any 
co-operative  association  composed  of 
*pcrsons  engaged  in  producing  staple 
agricultural  products,  if  the  notes  rep 

,  resenting  such  loans  are  secured  by 
•warehouse  receipts  covering  such  prod- 
Bets,  the  loans  having  a  maturity  of  six 
months  to  three  years. 
'  The  reason  why  the  commission  de 
eided  to  utilize  the  present  banking  sys 
tern  under  the  provisions  of  its  bill,  ac- 
cording to  Representative  Anderson, 

j  was  that  it  recognizor!  the  need  of  get- 
ting the  system  into  operation  quickly. 
The  Federal  Land  banks  are  already  lo- 
cated in  agricultural  districts  whose 

■  koundarif*?  arp  well  defined,  and  are  now 
doing  business  with  the  farmers 

It  was  Mr.  Anderson's  opinion  that 
the  farmer's  inability  to  finance  him- 


CONGRESS  is  evincing  a  determination  to  enact  some 
legislation  before  it  adjourns  for  the  fall  election 
that  will  convince  the  farmers  of  its  desire  to  aid 
agriculture. 

The  passage  of  the  Voigt  bill,  which  prohibits  the 
shipment  of  filled  milk  in  interstate  commerce,  and  the 
so-called  "dirt  farmer"  bill,  providing  for  eight  instead 
of  seven  members  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  and 
giving  agriculture  recognition  on  the  board,  are  two 
proposed  measures  that  stand  out  distinctively  as  meet- 
iiig  the  demands  of  farmers  and  promising  practical 
benefits  to  them. 

The  Voigt  bill,  having  passed  the  House,  May  21,  by 
a  vote  of  256  to  40,  is  now  on  its  way  through  the  Senate, 
with  the  farm  bloc  actively  promoting  its  passage.  The 
declaration  of  the  National  Grange  at  its  last  session  in 
Pox*tIand,  Ore.,  that  "a  business  which  takes  the  butter- 
fat  out  of  milk  and  substitutes  a  vegetable  fat  lack- 
ing in  vitamines,  is  a  fraud  upon  producer  and  consumer 
alike,"  is  thus  accepted  by  Congress  as  a  basis  for  pass- 
ing this  bill,  which  was  opposed  by  a  few  manufacturers 
who  have  been  making  large  profits  on  "counterfeit" 


self  properly  is  not  due  so  much  to  a 
lack  of  credit  as  to  the  fact  that  pres- 
ent credit  facilities  are  not  adapted  to 
his  needs,  the  maturity  of  credit  being 
too  short  to  enable  the  farmer  to  use  it 
to  his  advantage. 

Congressman  McFadden,  chairman  of 
the  House  Banking  and  Currency  com- 
mittee, has  introduced  the  Capper- 
Meyer  Federal  Livestock  Financing 
Corporation  bill  in  the  House,  with  a 
provision  extending  the  operations  of 
the  act  to  include  all  farm  products  as 
well  as  livestock.  This  bill,  together 
with  the  Norbeck  "Farmers'  Union" 
bill,  and  several  other  proposed  meas- 
ures, would  extend  the  time  limits  and 
operations  of  the  War  Finance  Corpora- 
tion, while  the  Simmons  bill  would  cre- 
ate an  entirely  new  organization  for 
financing  farmers,  similar  to  tbe  Fed- 
eral Farm  Loan  Board,  and  Thomas  A. 
Edison  is  advocating  the  old  Farmers' 
Alliance  sub-treasury  plan  of  issuing 
non-interest  bearing  certificates  of 
credit  based  on  government  warehouse 
receipts. 

Most  of  the  big  farm  organization 
leader's  are  aiding  Congress  with  the  ex- 
pectation that  a  really  effective  and 
satisfactory  rural  credit  bill  may  be  en- 
acted into  law.  Benjamin  C.  Marsh, 
managing  dh-ector  of  the  Fanners'  Na- 
tional Council,  however,  claims  to  see 
the  hand  of  Wall  Street  in  all  these 
bills.  The  Capper-Meyer  bill,  he  as- 
serts, "seeks  to  shanr-hai  the  livestock 
growers  on  Wall  Street's  ship  of  state. 
It  specifically  provides  that  the  Fed- 
eral Farm  Loan  Board  may  prescribe 
the  terms  upon  which  livestock  and  the 
increase  or  increment  thereof  may  be 
released  for  purposes  of  sale  or  other- 
wise and  the  application  which  shall  be 
made  of  the  proceeds  thereof.  In  any 
case,  the  control  of  the  livestock  indus- 
try is  to  be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  livestock  growers,  and  this  govern- 
ment agency,  which  is  going  to  be  more 
closely  identified  with  these  interests 
than  at  present,  is  to  tell  the  farmers 
what  they  should  do  with  the  money 
which  they  get  for  their  livestock." 

The  Anderson  bill  also  does  not  meet 
the  approval  of  Mr.  Marsh.  He  says 
it  is  "just  about  the  sort  of  a  rural 
credit  bill  which  we  would  expect  a  com- 
mittee on  agriculture,  composed  of 
seven  lawyers,  one  publisher,  and  one 
rich  landlord  farmer,  to  recommend.  We 
imagine  that  the  investment  bankers  of 
the  nation  must  have  given  their  bless- 
ing, if  not  their  advice  in  drafting  the 
bill.  Under  the  terms  of  this  bill,  farm- 
ers will  have  to  pay  at  least  5  to  6  per 
cent  upon  livestock  loans,  possibly  7  or 
8  per  cent,  while  the  government  pro- 
poses to  loan  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  to  the  financial  interests  to  con- 
struct ships  at  2  per  cent  interest.  It 
would  appear  that  the  essential  thing 
for  Congress  to  do  now  is  to  create  the 
Farm  Products  Export  Corporation  pro- 
vided in  the  Norris  bill  (  with  the  power 
to  purchase  large  supplies  of  farm  prod- 
ucts for  domestic  purposes  when  the 
prices  are  being  hammered  down.  Farm- 
ers must  have  cash  and  a  fair  price  for 
their  products.  This  is  fully  as  imper 
ative  a  need  as  credit  of  any  sort." 


That  home  gardener  who  is  willing 
to  play  safe  most  of  the  time  with  the 
good  old  standby s  of  seed  can  afford  to 
indulge  in  the  fun  of  trying  out  the 
novelties  of  the  seed  catalogs  once  in 
a  while. 


LOOK  AHEAD  TO  THRESHING  TIME 


Four  farmers,  all  good  friends, 
Henry  Becker,  Joe  Sedlacek, 
and  Peter  and  Arthur  Ander- 
son, of  Springfield,  Nebraska, 
went  in  together  to  buy  a 
Goodyear  Klingtite  Belt  in 
July  of  1920.  They  threshed 
all  their  wheat  that  season,  the 
crop  of  several  other  farms — 
more  than  350  acres  of  wheat 
and  oats— repeated  the  per- 
formance last  year,  and  used 
the  belt  in  corn-shredding  and 
silo-filling  after  threshing. 

Goody  ear  Klingtite  Belts  are  all- 
weather  belts.  They  are  not 


affected  by  heat,  cold  or  damp. 
Their  Goodyear  ply  construc- 
tion gives  them  long  life.  They 
need  no  breaking  in. 

Your  local  dealer  has  Goodyear 
Klingtite  Belts.  They  are  made 
in  endless  type  for  threshing, 
silo-filling,  feed-grinding,  wood- 
cutting, and  other  heavy  duty, 
and  in  suitable  lengths  for 
lighter  drives,  such  as  cream- 
separating,  electric  light  gen- 
erating, water- pumping,  etc 
For  further  information  about 
them,  write  to  Goodyear, 
Akron,Ohio,  or  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Corjyrlebt  1922.  by  Tbe  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co..  Inc. 


The  Emblem 
of  Value! 

Keen  Kutter  on  any  Tool  signi- 
fies r.ot  only  those  merits  expert 
workmen  demand,  but  the  prac- 
tical strength  and  usefulness 
needed  by  men  on  the  farm. 

That  is  why  a  Keen  Kutter 
Drawing  Knife,  with  its  one-piece 
blade  cf  finest  steel,  gives  long 
years  cf  hard  service  and  stands 
endless  re-sharpening. 

Depend  on  Keen  Kutter  tools 
to  prove  the  best  value  for  your 
money.  Sold  by  leading  Retailers 
everywhere. 

"Tie  recollection  of  QUALITY 
remains  long  after  the  PRICE 
is  forgotten'''  — E .  C.  Simmons 
Trade  Mark  Re*.  U.  S.  Pmt.  Off. 

Simmons  Hardware  Co. 


Our  prices  on  all  Keen  Kutter  tools  have  been  reduced. 
Ask  your  Hardware  Store  about   today's  values. 
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A PURE  petroleum  prod- 
uct. Keepsthehairsoft 
and  smooth.  The  natural 
remedy  for  falling  hair,  dry 
scalp  and  dandruff. 

Trial  size  sent  for  10c,  or 
free  bookiet,  "Care  of  the 
Scalp  and  Hair",  upon 
request. 

CHESEBROUGH  MFG.  CO. 

(Consolidited) 


45  State  Street 


New  York 


Vaseline 

UQ  U  »  PAT  OPP 

HAIR  TONIC 


Western  Farm  Life 
Gets  the  Business. 

"That  little  ad  got  me  just  $127.50  worth 
of  business,  and  I  guess  that's  going  some." 

— R.  H.  Jandebeur,  Alma,  Neb. 

P.  S. — I  wish  to  say  that  your  paper  is  the 
best  business  getter  I  have  ever  used.  My 
little  classified  ads  sure  get  the  business. 
Thanks  to  Western  Farm  Life.      A.  H.  J. 


Kill  All  Flies! 


THEY  SPREAD 
DISEASE 

Placed  air/where.  DAISY  FLY  KILLER  attracts  and 
kills  all  flies.    Neat,  clean,  ornamental,  convenient  and 
k  cheap.  Lasts  all  sea* 
"son.  Made  of  metal, 
rcan'tspill  or  tip  over; 
"will  not  soil  or  injure 
'anything.  Guaranteed. 
DAISY 
FLY  KILLER 
at  your  dealer  or 
6  by  EXPRE  \  prepaid.  J1.2S. 
HAROLD  S01IERS,  160  De  Kalb  Ave..  Brooklyn.  N.  V. 


Quality  Kodak  Finishing 

By  competent  workers  personally  in- 
terested in  results. 
DEVELOP   ROLLS,   10  CENTS 
Prints.  4c   to  Oc.        One-Day  Service. 

Ossen  Photo  Supply  Co. 

4O0  15th  St.,  Denver,  Colo. 


The  Rural  Household 

Questions  about  home  problems  promptly  answered  by  letter  and  through 
the  magrazine.  Letters  from  women  containing;  helpful  suggestions  for  im- 
provement of  rural  life  are  always  welcome.  Address  all  communications  to 
Mary  G.  Collopy,  Editor  Home  Department,  Western  Farm  Life,  Denver,  Colo. 


A  Song. 

It  came  from  the  throat  of  a  bird. 

And  quivered  through  the  air, 
To  touch  the  silence  of  the  hills, 

With  cadence  wild  and  rare." 
It  was  full  of  the  joy  of  living 

In  Nature's  great  domain, 
The  flower-scented  valleys 

Caught  an  echo  of  the  strain. 

It  breathed  among  the  grasses 

And  whispered  with  the  rill 
Of  a  little  brook  that  wander'd  on 

Through  meadows  sweet  and  still. 
It  entered-  at  the  doorway 

Of  a  cottage  by  the  sea. 
To  find  a  heart  oppressed  by  pain, 

Bereft  of  sympathy. 

So  it  lingered  near  the  casement 

And  murmured  low  and  sweet. 
Together  with  the  sunbeams, 

It  helped  to  soothe  Love's  grief. 
Then  died  away  in  silence 

The  melody  unheard 
By  all  save  one  who  listened. 

To  the  singing  of  a  bird. 

— Stella  Gertrude  Semple. 


Your  Summer  Guests. 

Those  eastern  folks  are  already  writ- 
ing about  the  hot  weather  "back  there," 
so  we  know  they  will  be  asking  us  to 
meet  a  train  one  of  these  days.  Sum- 
mer company  on  the  farm  means  added 
work  in  nearly  every  instance.  Some 
women  dread  the  thoughts  of  it;  others 
look  forward  to  the  association  with 
these  friends  from  distant  states. 

Can  we  help  each  other  with  sugges- 
tions for  lessening  the  work  of  such  en- 
tertaining ?  Send  us  a  letter,  or  a  post- 
al, giving  your  ideas. 

Will  these  suggestions  help  you? 

Use  small  rugs  or  bare  floors,  in 
bed  rooms  as  much  as  possible. 

Cook  supper  while  you  are  cooking 
dinner,  then  you  will  not  need  a  fire  in 
your  kitchen  range  in  the  evening.  The 
kerosene  stove  will  serve  for  warming 
over  any  dish. 

Use  paper  napkins  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. 

Let  each  member  of  the  family  carry 
his  dishes  to  the  kitchen.  Your  guests 
will  gladly  follow  suit,  and  you  will  be 
saved  many  steps. 

Why  roll  cookies,  except  for  special 
occasions?  Use  the  same  cooky  recipe, 
but  drop  your  cookies  from  the  spoon. 
These  require  just  about  half  the  time, 
are  just  as  attractive  and  just  as  nour- 
ishing. 

Use  your  tireless  cooker.    (If  you 


Special  Offer  15  Days 

The  New  International  Atlas  of  the  World 

with 

The  Rocky  Mountain  News  or  The  Denver  Times 

New,  accurate  maps  of  all  countries  of  the  world  and  states  of  the  Union, 
showing  all  recent  boundary  changes.  New  Maps  of  the  new  nations  of  the 
world. 

The  complete  book  measures  10%xl5  inches.  It  comprises  144  pages,  80 
pages  being  maps,  beautifully  engraved,  clearly  (not  gaudily)  colored.  This 
volume  weighs  three  pounds,  which  will  enable  you  to  judge  of  its  size  and 

value. 

Bound  in  the  richest  of  silk-grained  cloth;  title  stamped  from  brass  dies 
in  ebony  Ink.  A  rich,  substantial  binding  that  will  lend  dignity  to  any 
library  and  will  last  for  all  time.  A  truly  master  Atlas  in  general  contentB 
as  well  as  binding.  If  you've  never  been  fortunate  enough  to  own  an  Atlas, 
here's  an  opportunity  to  secure  one  just  off  the  press. 

Return  this  advertisement  together  with  check  or 
money  order  for  $4.98  to  cover  six  months'  subscrip- 
tion to  THE  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  NEWS  (Daily 
and  Sunday)  and  cost  of  packing  and  shipping  the 
NEW  INTERNATIONAL  ATLAS  OF  THE  WORLD 

OR 

Return  this  advertisement  together  with  check  or 
money  order  for  $4.48  to  cover  six  months'  subscrip- 
tion to  THE  DENVER  TIMES  (Daily)  with  THE 
SUNDAY  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  NEWS,  and  cost  of 
packing  and  shipping  the  NEW  INTERNATIONAL 
ATLAS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


For  the  Next 


OFFER  NO.  1 


$ 

Only 


4.98 


OFFER  NO.  2 

$ 

Only 


4.48 


THE  DENVER  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  W.F.L. 0-16-2J 

DENVER,  COLO. 

Gentlemen — Enclosed  please  find  $   In  payment  of  youi 

offer  No.  1  [....]    offer  No.  2  (....]     Check  offer  you  select  thus  X  please. 

NAME   ..  

ADDRESS  ~.  BOX  or  R,  F.  D  

rows    STATE  .'.  


haven't  one,  make  one.  We  will  send 
you  directions).  Add  legs  to  the  fire- 
less  cooker,  which  you  have  had  so  long. 
Your  energy  will  be  saved  when  the 
back-breaking  position  is  no  longer 
necessary. 

Seamless  pans  with  rounded  corners 
simplify  cleaning. 

Have  supper  on  the  lawn  occasionally. 
The  change  will  rest  you  and  please 
your  guests. 

Do  not  try  to  plan  every  day  for  your 
guest  who  is  on  an  extended  visit.  Let 
her  plan  her  own  time.  She  may  sur- 
prise you  with  little  sewing  helps  on 
the  very  day  you  think  you  should  take 
her  to  town. 


My  Neighbor's  Story. 

Mrs.  Watson  said:  "My  girls  work  so 
well  when  we  are  getting  ready  to  go 
somewhere,  but  I  have  to  nag  them  all 
the  time  to  get  anything  done  other 
times."  Mrs.  Morgan,  who  also  had 
three  girls,  answered:  "Yes,  children 
like  to  have  some  reason  of  their  own 
for  working.  Did  you  ever  let  your  old- 
est girl  plan  the  day's  work  and  you  do 
the  odd  jobs?  You  pick  up  the  chips 
and  build  the  fire  for  her  and  feed  the 
chickens  while  she  makes  the  cake  and 
— yes — she  will  be  glad  to  do  the  dishes, 
too,  if  she  is  allowed  to  set  the  table  as 
she  wants  it  and  perhaps  will  put  a 
plant  in  the  center  as  you  would  not 
bother  to  do.  The  other  two  girls  will 
clean  the  bedrooms  very  nicely,  if  they 
may  run  over  the  hills  afterwards  for 
flowers  to  put  on  the  dressers.  My  girls 
have  taught  me  to  enjoy  my  work.  I 
am  not  tired  after  doing  some  task 
which  has  been  a  pleasure." — Contrib- 
uted by  a  Colorado  reader. 


cements.  There  was  need  for  a  cement 
which  would  be  permanent  enough  to 
endure  washing  and  reasonably  careful 
handling  and  one  which  would  not  be 
affected  by  climatic  conditions.  When 
all  tests  were  made,  the  Department 
recommended  what  is  known  as  "grand- 
mother's white  lead"  process. 

The  white  lead  is  the  same  as  that 
which  is  used  by  artists  working  with 
oil  paints.  It  is  rubbed  with  the  finger 
on  the  raw  edge  of  the  dish  and  the 
piece  which  is  to  be  cemented  into  place. 
It  is  a  good  plan  to  rub  down  the  edges 
a  very  little  with  emery  paper  to  allow 
room  for  the  thin  layer  of  white  lead, 
so  that  the  dish,  when  completed,  will 
not  be  distorted  in  shape.  Do  not  use 
too  much  lead. 

Melted  sealing  wax  is  dropped  here 
and  there  on  each  side  of  the  seam  to 
hold  the  piece  firmly  in  place,  so  that  it 
cannot  slip.  If  the  dish  is  broken  in 
several  pieces,  one  piece  after  another 
can  be  added  in  the  same  way.  Then 
set  the  dish  away  for  eighteen  months 
or  two  years.  At  the  end  of  this  time 
the  sealing  wax  can  be  picked  off,  and 
the  seams  carefully  scraped  to  remove 
any  excess  of  white  lead.  You  will  find 
this  process  much  easier  than  the  old 
way  where  we  tied  the  mended  article 
together  before  putting  it  away  to  dry. 
Dishes  mended  in  this  way  can  be  used 
for  years. 


Our  Fashion  Service. 

All  patterns  12  cents  each.  Address 
Western  Farm  Life,  Pattern  Department. 
1518  Court  Place,  Denver,  Colo. 

Read  This  Before  Ordering »  Patterns 
ordered  through  this  magazine  are 
mailed  promptly  from  the  factory  at 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  arrive  in  10  to  12 
days  from  time  order  reaches  Western 
Farm  Life.  Be  sure  to  specify  size  and 
number  of  patterns.  Write  your  name 
and  postoffice  address  plainly  to  avoid 
delay.  These  patterns  are  handled  at 
cost,  as  a  service  to  our  women  readers. 
The  price  of  12  cents  includes  postage. 


A  Letter  From  Texas. 

Every  once  in  awhile  the  editor  of  the 
department  is  asked,  "What  do  you  hear 
from  Miss  Douglass,  our  former  edi- 
tor?" Of  course,  we  all  know  that  Erma 
Douglass  has  not  existed  since  last  Sep- 
tember when  she  became  Mrs-.  R.  R. 
Lancaster  of  College  Station,  Texas. 
But  we  still  claim  her!  That  is  why  the 
editor  wants  to  share  with  you  portions 
of  a  very  interesting  letter  just  received 
from  her. 

"So  many  things  have  happened  to 
our  tribe  and  empire  down  here  that  I 
don't  know  what  to  start  in  on.  There 
have  been  floods,  there  are  flowers  and 
ripe  dewberries  and  most  important  of 
all — our  new  house.  I've  learned  to  ap- 
preciate bull  frogs  and  to  realize  that 
a  garden  can  (in  some  places)  turn  up 
its  yellow  toes  and  die  from  too  much 
rain. 

"The  floods  are  unlike  any  you  have 
there.  I  never  saw  clouds  get  rid  of  so 
much  water  with  so  little  apparent  fuss 
in  so  short  a  time.  A  cloud  comes  up, 
thunders  a  little,  and  all  of  a  sudden 
somebody  gives  that  sponge  a  squeeze 
and  turns  on  the  shower  bath  up  above. 
In  ten  minutes,  the  garden,  the  flowers, 
the  lawn — everything  is  just  a  moving 
lake  and  the  water  is  still  coming. 

"Texas,  pronounced  in  Spanish 
'Tehas,'  means  'of  many  flowers.'  Much 
as  I  hate  to  admit  it,  not  even  your  Col- 
orado plains  and  hills  have  as  many, 
nor  as  varied  ones.  Exquisite  colors — 
blue  bonnets  (the  State  flower),  scarlet 
paintbrushes,  larkspur  of  every  dainty 
color  imaginable,  all  the  gold  of  the 
black-eyed  Susan,  primroses,  the  ma- 
trenta  'wine-cup,'  and  so  many  more 
that  I  haven't  seen  yet — all  in  masses 
of  color. 

"Our  house  is  down  among  some  oaks 
on  a  beautiful  little  lake.  It  is  planned 
for  every  cool  breeze  that  blows  and 
still  will  be  warm  in  the  winter.  The 
Gulf  of  Mexico  sends  up  a  breeze  that 
has  all  the  refreshing  qualities  of  being 
right  on  the  beach." 

Mrs.  Lancaster  has  not  forgotten 
Western  Farm  Life.  Her  letter  in- 
cluded two  excellent  home  remedies 
which  we  shall  use  later. 


3991 — A  Jaunty  Apron  Model..  When 

you  work  in  the  garden  or  serve  tea,  and 
for  other  equally  interesting  indoor  du- 
ties, this  apron  will  afford  pleasing  pro- 
tection. It  is  cut  in  4  sizes:  Small,  34 — 
36:  medium,  38 — 40;  large,  42 — 44;  extr 
large.  46 — 48  inches  bust  measure, 
medium  size  requires  2%  yards  of  86- 
inch  material. 


Mend  Your  Broken  China. 

Many  of  us  have  favorite  pieces  of 
china — a  teapot  of  grandmother's,  or  a 
large  platter  of  Aunt  Hettie's.  When 
I  hey  break,  we  feel  very  sorry  and  quite 
helpless.  Recently,  there  has  been  some 
very  tfood  work  in  china  mending  done 
by  women  in  their  own  homes. 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  given  vuluable  assistance  in  testing 
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4001! — A    Practical   Hoime   Dreim.  She 

who  chooses  this  model  for  her  work 
dress,  will  find  every  work  day  brighter 
because  of  the  comfort  and  convenience 
which  this  style  reflects.  Dotted  percale, 
and  white  linene  are  here  combined.  The 
pattern  Is  cut  in  seven  sizes:  34,  36.  38, 
40,  42,  44  and  46  Inches  bust  measure.  A 
38-inch  size  will  require  6Vj  yards  of 
36-incb  material.  The  width  at  the  foot 
is  about  2  yards. 

3080 — \  Dainty  Comfortnble  Frock.  In 
dotted  Swiss,  challle,  chintz  or  cretonne 
this  style  Is  ever  attractive.  The  devel- 
opment is  simple,  and  the  dress  will 
launder  easily.  Comfortable  pockets  are 
inserted  under  dainty  flaps.  The  pattern 
Is  cut  In  four  sizes:  1,  2,  3  and  5  years.  ; 
A  3-year  size  will  require  1  Ms  yards  of 
36- inch  material. 

3982  New  "Overall*"  for  Our  Hoy.  In  i 

these  "rough  and  tumble"  play  days,  your  ' 
small  son  will  find  this  style  very  com-.; 
fortable,  and  will  Just  revel  in  the  joy  of; 
tho  roomy  pockets.     Denim,  crash,  Bing- 
ham or  repp,  would  be  pood  materials  for 
this  model.    It  Is  cut  in  four  sizes:    2,  3, 
4  and  fi  years.     A  4-year  size  requires. 
2%  yards  of  27-lnch  material. 


CATALOGUE  VOTIOB. 
Rend  12c  In  silver  or  stamps  for  o 
UP-TO-DATR    SI'niNfJ    AND  SUMMB 
1922  CATALOOUK,  showing  color  plal 
and   containing   500   designs  of  Ladle 
MIhhch'  and  Children's   Patterns,  a  CO 
else  and  comprehensive  article  on  dre 
making,  also  some  points  for  tho  need 
(Illustrating   30  of  the  various,  simp 
stitches),  all  valuable  hints  to  the  ho 
dressmaker. 
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Farmers,  Service  Bureau 

Readers  are  invited  to  make  pencrous  use  of  this  department.  Ques- 
tions regarding  any  branch  of  farming-,  livestock  production,  animal  dis- 
eases, legal  matters  pertaining  to  the  farm,  homestead  inquiries  and  the 
like  cheerfully  and  promptly  answered  by  letter  and  through  the  magazine. 
Address  all  communications  to  SERVICE  BUREAU.  WESTERN  FARM 
LIFE,  Denver.  Colorado. 


Proper  Type  of  Roller. 

You  mention  the  western  roller  typt 
of  packer.  la  the  tool  known  as  tht 
Culti-Packer  a  good  kind  of  roller? — C. 
AV.  F.,  Weld  county,  Colo. 

The  Culti-Packer  is  of  the  right  type 
and  will  do  good  work. — E.  R.  Parsons. 


Damage  From  Horses. 

A  neighbor's  horses  have  formed  the 
habit  of  breaking  almost  any  gate  or 
fence  I  can  put  up.  They  are  doing  me 
a  lot  of  damage.  The  owner  claims  they 
have  a  right  to  run  at  large  on  th 
range.  Can  I  put  them  up  and  Bell  them 
for  damage  and  feed? — C.  P.,  Costilla 
county,  Colo. 

Your  remedy  is  to  bring  suit  against 
the  owner  of  the  horses  for  damages. 
Hamlet  J.  Barry,  Equitable  Building, 
Denver. 


Market  for  Turkey  Feathers. 
Is  there  any  market  for  clean  turkey 
leathers. — O.  L.  E.,  Pueblo  county,  Colo. 

There  is  no  local  market  and  the  price 
in  eastern  markets  is  not  high  enough 
to  bring  any  return  after  paying  the 
freight.— G.  C.  W. 


Owner  Must  Remove  Hay. 
A  sold  a  stack  of  hay  to  B  and  received 
his  pay.  B  hauled  half  of  the  hay  away 
at  once.  The  remainder  still  remains  on 
A's  place.  It  has  been  more  than  a  year 
Since  the  sale.  How  long  can  B  leave 
the  hay  there?  Can  A  force  him  to  move 
it? — T.  R.  D.,  Montana. 

Notify  the  buyer  of  the  hay  that  you 
hold  it  subject  to  his  order,  and  that 
unless  he  calls  for  it  at  a  definite  time 
named  by  you,  that  you  will  sell  the 
same  to  the  highest  bidder  for  his  ac- 
count for  storage. — Hamlet  J.  Barry, 
Equitable  Bldg.,  Denver. 


Right  to  Sell  Homestead. 

We  have  320  acres,  our  original  home- 
stead, and  an  additional  320  acres.  Can 
I  sell  my  original  homestead  and  hold 
the  remaining? — W.  E.  M.,  Las  Animas 
county,  Colo. 

I  see  no  reason  why  you  cannot  sell 
that  which  is  your  own.  Comply  with 
the  law. — Hamlet  J.  Barry,  Equitable 
Building,  Denver. 


Sudan  Grass  for  Idaho. 
Can  yon  tell  me  anything  about  Sudan 
grass  and  where  to  obtain  seed? — R.  O. 
B..  Idaho. 

Sudan  prass  belongs  to  the  sorghum 
family  and  therefore  is  a  warm  weather 
plant.  It  is  becoming  very  popular  as 
a  hay  crop  and  also  for  supplemental 
pasture  in  the  plains  regions  farther 
Bouth.  It  is  questionable  whether  much 
cnuld  be  expected  of  it  in  the  latitude 
of  Idaho.  Write  to  the  Idaho  experi- 
ment station  at  Moscow  for  detailed  in- 
formation as  to  its  adaptability  in  that 
Rate. — G.  C.  W. 


Changing  Curve  of  Horns, 
an  I  chanp-e  the  curve  of  the  horns  of 
vo-year-oid  Hereford  bull?  They  are 
ling  up  and  I  want  to  lower  them. 
er>:  can  I  get  the  necessary  weights? 
.  C.  P.,  Wyoming. 

t  may  not  be  an  easy  matter  to 
nge  the  curve  of  the  bull's  horns 
y  materially,  due  to  his  age,  but  by 
use  of  heavy  weights  something 
7  be  accomplished.  For  weights 
te  to  the  Weston  Manufacturing  & 
iply  Company,  1938  Speer  Boulevard, 
iver.  In  writing  give  some  details 
to  age  of  bull  and  ask  for  sugges- 
is  as  to  size  of  weights  to  use. — G. 
W. 


Use  Water-GIass  But  Once 

rf  I  take  eggs  out  of 
tion  for  use  or  to  sel 
lution  over  again?  I 
candy  buckets,  using 
Mnula  for  preserving 
Icate  solution.  Is  the 
oyster  shell  to  kee 
ft-shelled  eggs? 

a. 


■l  ilea  1 1 
zona. 


water-glass  so- 
1.  can  I  use  the 
am  storing  eggs 
the  Government 
in  the  sodium 
re  anything  be- 
lt hens  from  lay- 
Mrs.  Li,  1..  Ari- 


;  is  not  generally  considered  wise  to 
the  water-glass  solution  more  than 
e.  If  the  first  batch  of  eggs  are  in 
ily  a  short  time,  it  might  be  all  right, 
a  solution  which  has  been  used  for 
lg  eggs  any  length  of  time  should 
be  used  again. 
There  is  probably  nothing  which  you 
purchase  that  is  better  than  the 
er  shell  to  supply  the  lime  hens 
C.  W. 


Wife's  Right  in  Property, 
lusband  and  wife  go  to  New  MfTioo 
my  two  places  with  houses  and  im- 
ements.  The  wife  paid  for  the  prop- 
md  the  deed  was  a  Joint  deed.  After 
rears  the  husband  and  wife  separate, 
wife  jrolng  to  Utah  and  getting  a  di- 


vorce. Two  years  later  she  re-marrles. 
What  rights  has  she  in  the  New  Mexico 
property  upon  which  her  former  hus- 
band is  now  living.  How  shall  she  pro- 
eei  d  to  obtain  her  rights  in  this  prop- 
erty.—Mrs.  N.  E.  a.  Utah.  • 

The  remedy  is  a  suit  in  partition  or 
similar  suit  to  have  the  properties  di- 
vided. The  fact  of  the  re-marriage  in 
another  state  would  make  no  difference. 
— Hamlet  J.  Barry,  Equitable  Building, 
Denver. 


What  Breed  of  Hogs? 

What  breed  of  hogs  Is  best  adapted  to 
this  locality?  The  altitude  is  7,500  feet. 
While  the  altitude  may  not  affect  the 


hogs  directly.  It  doen  affect  them  Indi- 
reotly  on  account  of  the  fact  that  we  can 
only  raise  certain  kinds  of  feeds.  Corn 
is  not  a  satisfactory  crop.  The  climate 
requires  a  hardy  hog  and  a  koo<1  forager 
as  we  must  make  large  un<-  of  alfalfa. — 
J.  W.  D.,  Conejos  county,  CoJo. 

Hogs  of  almost  any  breed  will  adapt 
themselves  to  such  conditions  as  you 
mention.  Corn  is  not  essential  to  pork 
production.  A  good  way  to  get  hogs 
of  the  right  type  or  breed  would  be  to 
investigate  among  the  farmers  of  the 
valley  and  find  out  what  kinds  are  giv- 
ing good  results.  In  choice  of  a  breed 
it  is  well  to  consider  that  certain  breeds 
are  much  more  commonly  grown  with- 
in the  state  than  others.  For  example, 
Durocs  are  more  widely  grown  than  any 
other  breed  perhaps,  and  without  advo- 
cating this  breed  over  others  the  mat- 
ter of  getting  breeding  stock  should  be 
considered.  The  Hampshire  is  a  good 
breed  and  is  coming  to  the  front.  The 
Poland  China  also  is  a  popular  breed. 
You  could  not  go  wrong  in  selecting  a 
good  type  of  hogs  from  any  of  these 
breeds.— G.  C.  W. 


you  Can  Make. 
Money  Milling  Flour 

On*  of  the  best  paying  and  most  dignified  btan- 
Hi  —  I ■  you  nj.  |f *t  In. 
or  pot  your  boy  in uom 
a>i*y*.  is  floor  raiMne 
On  a  ritimpajalltalf 
prn&ij  invert  mrnt.  and 
without  any  pn-vioo* 

'  —■•■v  ' ' ,-  "■  ■  ■  •  yoo 

ean  own  and  ron  th» 
wonderful  "Midget" 
Marvel  Mm  and  make 
V'**\  m>M7  fxotn  »»«* 
(tart. 

-Midget"  Marvel 

Hell-Contained  Roller  Flour  mill 

Seven  the  hilrh  freight*  on  wheat  out  and  float 
and  feed  in.  "The  f,r  t  .  ,:-ht  month*  I  rwv  „ 
Bat  profit  of  over  tioofl  "  save  A.  H.  Lino,  Jet- 
more.  Kan.;  "My  profit-  from  the  "MuWet" 
Marvel  average  rijrht  around  tWperday  "  Che* 
M  MrKinney,  Cooper.  Tex  -  ''Wee  |6«W  indent 
when  I  bouirht  my  2&  barrel  "Midget,"  and  the 
little  mill  pulled  me  clean  out  of  the  hole  leaw 

1«  •Ojaad  IM  barrels  of  e»  Roe 
oat  make 

Wonderful 

Anglo-American  Mill  Company,  Inc. 
2 174-21 80  Trust  Building,       Owanthote,  «,». 


l/o  *u.  n.  jvHtnm,  «, 

Capacitie*:  16.  I 


How  Simple  to  Install 
the  Marvelous  Colt  "Gas  Well".' 


HERE  is  a  cross-section  of  a  farm  house  show- 
ing how  the  pipes  carrying  that  wonderful 
carbide  gas  are  run  to  every  room  from  the  COLT 
Lighting  and  Cooking  plant. 

Even  though  no  provision  was  made  for  piping 
when  the  house  was  built  it  is  a  simple  matter  to 
pipe  it  now  for  Carbide  Gas. 

A  good  mechanic  can  set  the  COLT  generator, 
pipe  the  average  house  and  attach  the  handsome 
polished  brass  fixtures  in  about  three  or  four  days. 

— without  cluttering,  upsetting  and  disturbing 
the  whole  house. 

He  works  quietly  from  room  to  room. 

Pipes  are  usually  run  between  the  partitions  and  un- 
der the  floor — always  concealed  except 
in  some  cases  where  possibly  in  a  room  or 
two  building  construction  prevents  the 
running  of  pipe  between  a  partition. 


For  illuminating  the  barn  and  outbuild- 
ings a  shallow  trench  is  dug  from  genera- 
tor to  barn,  pipe  laid  and  covered.  After 
that,  you  can  have  the  most  brilliant, 
softest,  whitest  and  most-spreading 


PAY  IN 
A  YEAR 


light  ever  discovered  in  your  home.  The  clearest 
light  to  read  by  —  the  very  easiest  on  the 
eyesight  of  the  whole  family. 

And  instantaneous  flame  for  cooking  at  the  touch 
of  a  finger.  Even,  sustained  heat  for  a  gas  iron. 
With  a  water  heater,  piping  hot  water  for  wash- 
ing, shaving  and  bathing. 

And  no  more  lamp-cleaning,  filling,  trimming  or 
carrying — no  insufferably  hot  coal  or  wood  range 
in  the  kitchen  during  the  summer  months. 

And  you'll  have  a  cooking  and  lighting  system 
that  is  unequalled  for  simplicity,  economy  and 
little  attention.  The  gas  is  made  automatically 
by  the  generator.  No  expensive  parts  needing 
continual  replacement  —  a  lifelong  in- 
vestment. 


NO 
MONEY 
DOWN 


Interesting?  You  should  hear  what 
341,000  farmers  say  about  Carbide 
lighting.  Space  won't  permit  us  to  tell 
you  the  wonderfully  fascinating  story 
of  carbide  lighting  and  the  COLT — so 
just  drop  us  a  postcard  and  get  the  full 
story. 


J.  B.  COLT  COMPANY 


30  East  42nd  St.,  New  York 


8th  and  Brannan,  San  Francisco 

Oldest  and  largest  manufac- 
turers of  Carbide  Lighting-and- 
Cooking  Plants  in  the  World 


ESTABLISHED  1891 


DOWDEN 

THE  PERFECT  POTATO  DIGGER 
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You  harvest  your  ENTIRE  CROP 
vrhen  you  us©  the  Dowden  Digger. 
Does  the  work  in  half  time  and  with 
half  the  help.   Cuts  labor  costs  in  two. 

Increases  Your  Profits 

The  Dowden  Digger  works  in  all  soils,  at  all 
depths,  on  hillside  and  level.  Noted  for  30 
years  for  its  light  draft  and  clean  work.  Sim- 
ple, strong,  durable.  Low  upkeep  cost.  Abso- 
lutely guaranteed. 

DOWDEN  MFG.  CO. 

•£208  Elm  Street  Prairie  City  Iowa 

Send  for  circular, 
vestigate  the  Dowden 
Digger  today. 


|  cirKitorn 

1  Prlc. 

SnatM 
_     Again  1 

Styles  Fenc. 

 Gate.  Satia- 

. —  faction  or  moner 
hm.  back  B(e  FREE  Book— 

wr*t«  oa  today  OTTAWA  MFC. CO. 


Market  Outlook  for  Farm  and 
Ranch  Products. 

(Continued  from  Page  5). 
points  can  look  forward  to  a  heavy  sup- 
ply most  of  the  summer. 

Cheaper  Stock  Cattle  Later. 

Shipments  of  stocker  and  feeder  cat- 
|  tie  countryward  are  declining,  due  as 
much  to  the  miniature  supply  as  to  lack 
of  buyers.  Prices  were  slightly  irreg- 
ular last  week,  but  are  still  extremely 
close  to  fat  cattle  values.  Better 
chances  to  buy  can  be  expected  in  an- 
other month  or  two  and  many  operators 
are  disposed  to  wait.  Gains  in  weight 
on  grass  in  the  next  month,  although  it 
is  a  good  gaining  month,  may  but  little 
more  than  offset  the  probable  loss  in 
price. 

June  Break  Hits  Hog  Market. 

The  June  break  in  the  hog  market  ar- 
rived pronto,  but  the  average  price  at 
Chicago  holds  well  above  $10  and  dips 
below  that  figure  should  be  brief  unless 
the  country  is  more  full  of  hogs  than  is 
generally  believed.  In  the  normal  year 
receipts  reach  the  crest  of  the  June  run 
by  the  third  week  in  the  month,  so  that 
it  is  too  early  to  conclude  that  bottom 
prices  have  been  struck.  Whatever  the 
loss,  it  is  almost  sure  to  be  put  on  again 


in  July  and  August,  when  receipts  drop 
to  the  lowest  level  of  the  year. 

Demand  for  Wheat  Improves. 

With  prices  the  lowest  in  five  months 
and  the  disturbing  influence  of  May  con- 
tracts removed,  the  demand  for  wheat 
shows  some  improvement. 

Subtracting  re-deliveries,  about  10,- 
000,000  bushels  were  delivered  during 
May,  which  is  practically  the  largest 
quantity  ever  known.  Although  the  ef- 
fort to  enhance  values  met  defeat,  the 
situation  ended  with  the  bulk  of  the 
cash  wheat  at  Chicago  in  the  hands  of  a 
few  strong  interests.  About  3,000,000 
bushels  have  already  been  sold  to  ex- 
porters and  millers.  Since  old  grain 
can  be  bought  at  about  the  same  price 
as  the  new  crop  deliveries,  millers  have 
a  great  incentive  to  buy,  although  the 
prospect  of  a  big  crop  this  year  is  pre-  j 
venting  any  tendency  to  stock  up  for 
future  milling  needs. 

Generous  Wheat  Crop  Estimated. 

Unofficial  crop  reports  indicate  a 
yield  of  about  605,000,000  bushels  of 
winter  wheat  and  250,000,000  bushels 
of  spring  wheat,  or  a  total  of  855,000,- 
000  bushels,  compared  with  795,000,000 
bushels  harvested  last  year.  Condition 
of  the  winter  wheat  crop  improved  but 
little  in  the  last  month.   The  acreage  of 
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Never  before  could  you 
get  so  much  tire  worth 
&      for  *K>.9° 


[AR-OWNERS 
who  bought  a 
30  x  3V4  "Usco" 
for  $10.90  last 
Fall  have  discov- 


ered this  by  now — 

Nobody  before  ever  got  so 
much  tire  value  in  the  neigh* 
borhood  of  ten  dollars. 

They  never  had  to  ques- 
tion the  quality — with  the 
makers  of  U.S.Royal  Cords 
behind  it. 

They  couldn't  help  ad- 
miring the  price — sponta* 
neously  made  to  meet  the 
new  economy  times. 
*      *  * 

Today  a  number  of  other  30  x 
3V4  tires  have  come  into  the  pop- 
ular $  1 0.90  price  range  originally 
established  by  "Usco." 

So  it  might  be  well  to  remem- 


ber just  what  the  "Usco"  Tirei* 
in  case  you  are  in  the  habit  of 
comparing. 

In  "Usco"  you  get  responsible 
quality. 

$10.90  is  today's  price. 
But  the  quality  was  fixed 
long  ago  —  the  6nme 
"Usco"  performance  tire 
users  have  been  buying 
and  using  and  buying 
again  for  years.  A 
tire  that  would  be 
high  value  at 
more  than 
$10.90. 

At  $10.90 
it  is  unap~ 
proached. 


United  States  Tires 
are  Cocxj  Tires 


Copyright 
1922 
U.S.  lire  Co. 


spring  wheat  has  been  reduced  about  7 
per  cent,  but  the  crop  is  starting  off 
well.  The  Canadian  crop  is  in  good 
shape  in  most  sections  with  the  acreage 
but  little  changed  from  last  year. 

Wet  weather  has  made  a  lot  of  wheat 
liable  to  rust  and  numerous  claims  of 
damage  are  being  made,  especially  in 
the  Ohio  Valley,  Kansas,  Oklahoma  and 
Texas.  Harvest  in  the  last  state  has 
already  started  and  an  increasing  acre- 
age is  passing  the  danger  point  each 
week. 

Corn  Acreage  Slightly  Reduced. 

Corn  acreage  will  be  slightly  less  than 
last  year,  according  to  comprehensive 
private  reports.    Owing  to  wet  weather 
some  planting  is  still  to  be  done  and  th 
outcome  is  still  in  doubt.    The  afte 
planting  run  of  corn  is  on  without  a 
equivalent  broadening  in  the  deman 
Prices  are  slightly  lower,  but  the  los 
has  been  small. 

Lame  Start  for  Oats  Crop. 

The  oats  acreage  shows  a  decrease  o 
about  7  per  cent,  according  to  unoffici 
returns.  The  condition  of  the  crop  i 
lowest  at  this  season  in  a  number  o 
years,  with  the  period  of  greatest  de 
terioration  still  to  be  met.  The  crop  i 
estimated  at  about  1,250,000,000  bush 
els,  compared  with  1,060,000,000  bushel 
harvested  last  year. 

The  range  of  cash  grain  prices  fol 
lows: 

Kansas  City — Wheat:   No.  2  har 
$1.17@1.53;  No.  3,  $1.16@1.55. 

Corn — No.  2  mixed,  55@57c;  No. 
yellow,  57%@58c;  No.  2  white,  56@57 

Oats— No.  3  white,  37y2@38c. 

Easy  Tone  in  Hay  Market. 

A  large  part  of  the  receipts  of  hay 
are  of  poor  quality  and  are  not  wante 
Prices  on  the  best  grades  are  slightl 
easy,  but  the   demand   is  practfcall 
equal  to  the  supply. 

Kansas  City — Prairie  upland  No. 
$12@13.50;  No.  2,  $10@11.50;  alfalf 
choice,  $24@25.50;  No.  1,  $22@23.50 
standard,  $18.50@21.50;  No.  2,  $14.50@ 
18;  No.  1  timothy,  $19.50@20.50;  No.  2 
$14.50@17;  No.  1  light  clover  mixeJ 
$19@20;  No.  1  clover  mixed  $16.50 
18.50;  straw,  $9(3)10. 

Egg  Receipts  Declining. 

Receipts  of  eggs  are  declining,  a1 
though  they  are  relatively  above  th 
average  for  this  time  of  the  year  an 
the  surplus  for  storage  is  large.  Sto 
age  operators  are  anxious  to  buy  all  o 
the  northern  eggs  arriving,  but  a~ 
neglecting  southern  stock.  Prices,  a 
though  slightly  lower,  have  change 
but  little  for  a  number  of  weeks.  T: 
June  1  storage  report  is  expected 
make  a  new  record  for  that  date. 

Denver — Eggs,  27c.  Live  poultry 
Hens,  19@22c;  springs,  35c;  broile 
35c;  roosters,  7c;  turkeys,  27c. 

Butter  Storing  Starts  in  Earnest. 

Although  storage  of  butter  in  a  sm 
way  has  been  going  on  for  two  wee 
previously,  large  scale  operations 
not  begin  until  the  first  of  June 
storage  holdings  are  considerably  1 
than  at  this  time  a  year  ago. 

Prices  for  92-score.  fresh  butter 
June  3  were:   Chicago,  35c;  New  Yo 
36c;  Boston,  36y2c;  Philadelphia,  36 

New  Potatoes  Take  Lead. 

Weekly  shipments  of  new  potato 
now  exceed  the  movement  of  old  stoctt 
although  the  latter  is  abundant  for  thfl 
season  of  the  year.  The  market  ifl 
rather  weak  with  the  demand  only  failfl 
Northern  sacked  round  whites  are  qutfl 
ted  at  $1.25  to  $1.30  f.  o.  b.  shipping 
points. 


Feeders  Learning  to  Finish  j 
Calves  for  Market. 

(Continued  from  Page  3.) 

beef  cows  should  be    used    am!  they 
should  he  good  milkers,  not  of  refincfl 
dairy  type,  but  able  to  feed  the  calveM 
well  and  keep  them  fat  until  wcaniflfl 

time. 

Good  Shelter  and  Care  Necessary,  a 

Ample  shelter  should  ho  provided  iM 
feeding  calves  and  the  use  of  bedding  fl 
such  quantities  as  will  keep  the  eattli 
clean  ami  comfortable  will  pay.  ClealM 
brighl  coated  animals  always  sell  at  al 
advantage.  Baby  beeves  should  weigH 
from  Km  in  600  pounds  when  going  Ofl 
lull  feed.  When  finished  they  should 
weigh  from  700  to  1,000  pounds.  I'he 
markets  for  this  type  of  cattle 
ranged  as  high  as  $8.50  a  hundred 
Denver  the  past  few  weeks. 

In  finishing  "little"  cattle,  reme 
that  they  must  be  "fat"  to  bring  the 
ditional   price  which  is  necessary 
make  this  kind  of  feeding  profitabl 
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Dairying  and  Hog  Raising 

All  letters  regarding  commercial  and  technical  features  of  dairy  farming 
and  hog  production  promptly  answered.  Address  ail  communications  to 
Dairy  Department,  Western  Farm  Life,  Denver,  Colorado. 


Do  Not  Overfeed  Calf. 

If  you  are  inexperienced  in  raising 
calves  on  skim  milk  remember  to  guard 
against  overfeeding.  This  is  a  mistake 
often  made  and  is  the  most  common 
cause  of  scouring  and  the  other  digest- 
ive troubles  occurring  in  raising  calves 
on  separated  milk.  The  calf  does  not 
need  more  milk  because  the  butterfat 
has  been  removed.  Assuming  that  this 
is  necessary  is  an  error  too  often  made. 

Skim  milk  is  unbalanced  in  its  nu- 
trients. It  contains  an  excess  of  pro- 
tein and  of  course  is  short  on  fat.  Feed- 
ing more  does  not  overcome  this  short- 
age of  fat.  The  lack  of  fat  can  only  be 
met  by  getting  the  calf  to  eating  some 
starchy  grains,  such  as  oats,  corn,  or 
kafir,  as  soon  as  possible.  When  prop- 
erly digested,  the  starch  can  be  substi- 
tuted in  the  animal  body  for  fat  to  a 
considerable  extent.  There  is  no  pro- 
vision in  the  digestive  system  of  a  calf, 
however,  to  handle  starch  until  it  is 
three  or  four  weeks  old.  This  is  the 
reason  it  is  necessary  to  feed  the  calf 
whole  milk  for  three  or  four  weeks,  or 
until  it  begins  to  eat  and  digest  a  little 
grain. 

The  skim  milk  calf  fed  from  a  bucket 
gulps  its  milk  so  rapidly  that  its  appe- 
tite is  only  half  satisfied,  even  though 
it  has  taken  all  it  can  properly  digest. 
A  good  rule  to  follow  in  feeding  calves 
is  always  to  keep  them  a  little  hungry. 
If  the  calf  does  not  show  a  strong  appe- 
tite for  more  there  is  something  wrong 
with  it  or  too  much  milk  has  been  given. 

The  average  calf  at  the  age  of  two  or 
three  weeks,  when  it  can  be  gradually 
started  on  skim  milk,  should  not  as  a 
rule  be  given  more  than  three  or  four 
quarts  at  a  time,  and  at  no  time  in  the 
feeding  of  a  skim  milk  calf  is  it  neces- 


Reap  the  Harvest 

I Of  ecenomy  of  farm  operations 
with  tools  that  stand  the  strain. 
Delay  from  poor  tools  adds  to 
costs — Freshen  up  your  equip- 
ment NOW  with  our 

Barn  Equipment 

I HAT  CARRIERS 
TRACKS  AND  FITTINGS 
HAY  SLINGS  AND  FORKS 
CABLE  AND  ROPE  PULLEYS 
ROPE  AND  CABLE 


Haying  Tools 


DOOR 


I BARN     AND  OARAGE 
HANGERS 
COW  STANCHIONS 
CALF  AND  BULL  PENS 
MILK  CARTS  and  HAND  CARTS 

DtaMtrated    Catalogue  and    Prices  Sent 
Immediately  on  Request. 

FRED  PLATTNER, 
1609  Wazee  St.       Denver,  Colo. 

4%  A  95  Jhn&tlcan 

$jF#B  uP*Sfd  CREAM 

SEPARATOR 

On  trial.  Easy  running:,  easily  cleaned. 
8kima  warm  or  cold  milk.  Different 
from  picture  which  shows  larger  ca- 
pacity machines.  Get  our  plan  of  easy 

MONTHLY  PAYMENTS 

and  handsome  free  catalog.  Whether 
dairy  is  large  or  small,  write  today. 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 
Wmm  71Q0  Bainbridg*.  N.  V. 


COST  LESS 


MILK  BEST 


HINMAN 
MILKERS 


USKD  OX  NKW  WORL1VS 
OUAMI'ION  BUTTER  •  FAT 
COW.  Catalog,  prit-f  list  00 
Silos,  Milkers,  KKEE. 

Address  Ralph  E.  Reynolds, 
repre-.pnt.ing 
THE  HINMAV   SII.O  COMPANY, 
■  ■inn  Stock  Vda„  Hi.  Wi.  Denver,  Colo. 


BLACK 

LEG 


100/o  PROTECTICN  FOR  LIFE 

from  one  vaccination  with 
Cutter's  Liquid  or  Solid 
Blackleg  Agtfressin.  /  -  - 

hitely  safe.  Cutter  's  Solid  Aggres. 
sin  Injectors  work  just  like  Blackleg 
Pill  Injectors.  If  Cutter's  AggreMtt) 
u  unobtainable  locally,  wnu 

The  Cutter  Laboratory 

T*«  l «.  Urt..      that  Kmrui  Hm>" 
Berkeley  (U.S. License)  California 
b-— Old  Style  Powder  arid  PiU  Vucuue*  auD  made 
chute  who  prefer  f  hrrrt 


nary  to  feed  more  than  a  gallon  at  one 
feeding.  If  there  is  plenty  of  milk, 
large  thrifty  calves  may  be  fed  up  to 
five  quarts  at  a  feeding  until  they  are 
three  months  old. 

In  feeding  skim  milk  to  calves  they 
should  always  be  fed  separately.  The 
practice  sometimes  followed  of  letting 
two  or  more  calves  drink  from  one 
bucket  or  a  trough  into  which  the  milk 
has  been  poured  is  almost  certain  to 
lead  to  trouble. 

It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  get 
the  skim  milk  calf  to  eating  grain  a.s 
early  as.  possible,  since  the  grain  is  nec- 
essary to  irake  up  for  the  fat  removed 
by  the  separator.  Usually  they  will  be- 
gin to  show  a  little  appetite  for  grain 
by  the  time  they  are  a  month  old.  This 
can  be  encouraged  by  sprinkling  a  little 
grain  in  the  bottoms  of  the  buckets 
after  they  have  cleaned  up  the  milk. 

At  'the  first  indication  of  indigestion, 
which  is  usually  shown  by  a  strong  odor 
in  the  feces,  the  amount  of  milk  should 
be  cut  down  to  a  third  of  the  normal 
amount  for  two  or  three  feedings.  It 
helps  matters  somewhat  to  give  three 
ounces  of  castor  oil  in  the  milk  to  a  calf 
showing  the  first  signs  of  indigestion. 
Digestive  troubles  are  far  more  easily 
prevented  than  cured,  and  one  who 
would  succeed  in  raising  skim  milk 
calves  must  watch  closely  for  the  first 
slight  symptoms  of  trouble  and  apply 
the  necessary  preventative  measures. 

Learning  to  raise  dairy  calves  suc- 
cessfully is  one  of  the  necessary  lessons 
of  dairying.  The  dairyman  who  fails  in 
raising  calves  cannot  keep  up  his  pro- 
ducing herd.  Upon  no  one  thing  per- 
haps can  a  man's  continued  success  in 
dairying  be  better  gauged  than  upon  his 
ability  to  raise  his  heifer  calves  and  de- 
velop them  into  thrifty,  vigorous,  young 
cows. 


Scrub  Boar  Means  Scrub  Pigs. 

One  bad  cross  with  a  poor  sire  will 
ruin  the  breeding  stock  for  a  long  time. 
The  process  of  breeding  down  is  much 
more  rapid  than  the  process  of  breeding 
up.  The  startling  results  of  crossing  an 
inferior  sire  on  brood  sows  of  good  type 
was  a  feature  of  the  swine  feeders'  day 
at  the  Iowa  State  college.  Professor 
Evvard  had  some  breeding  experiments 
under  way  relating  to  the  types  of  hogs 
used  for  feeding.  A  real  wild  boar,  a 
shaggy  animal  weighing  less  than  150 
pounds,  long  of  nose  and  carrying  most 
of  his  weight  on  the  front  quarters,  was 
trotted  out  before  the  300  spectators. 
It  was  difficult  to  trace  any  relation- 
ship between  this  primitive  animal  and 
our  modern  types  of  hogs. 

The  next  exhibit  was  a  litter  of  pigs 
produced  by  crossing  this  wild  boar  on 
a  Poland  China  sow.  The  one  cross  had 
removed  all  the  distinctive  character- 
istics of  the  modern  type  of  hog.  The 
four  pigs  were  small,  scrawny,  wild  in 
appearance,  with  sloping  backs  and 
crooked  pasterns.  They  had  been  fed 
a  standard  ration  of  shelled  corn,  tank- 
age, salt  and  alfalfa  meal,  but  had 
grown  to  less  than  100  pounds  of  weight 
in  six  months.  Modern  type  pigs  equal- 
ly well  fed  would  have  weighed  175  to 
200  pounds  at  tlie  same  age.  The  lesson 
was  a  striking  one  for  it  emphasized 
the  principle  in  breeding  that  if  we  de- 
sire good  animals  for  feeding,  we  must 
use  sires  of  good  type  and  pure  in- 
breeding in  order  to  be  sure  they  will 
transmit  their  own  good  qualities  to 
their  offspring.  "All  we  have  to  do  is 
to  use  poor  boars  for  one  generation," 
said  Professor  Eward,  "and  we  have 
lost  all  the  good  points  we  have  spent 
generations  in  building  up." 


Milk  and  Carrots  for  Paralysis. 

Paralysis  in  hogs  in  very  common, 
according  to  the  veterinary  department 
of  Colorado  Agricultural  college.  It  is 
presumed  to  be  a  deficiency  disease; 
that  is,  something  needed  for  nutrition 
is  not  present  in  the  food.  In  answer- 
ing a  question  from  a  farmer  recently 
the  veterinary  department  stated  that 
the  substance  in  this  particular  case 
that  was  probably  lacking  was  vitamine 
B.  A  recommendation  was  made  to  try 
a  ration  consisting  of  plenty  of  milk 
and  carrots.  Results  under  experimental 
work  with  this  ration  in  cases  of  pig 
paralysis  have  been  remarkable. 


Plow  up  the  places  where  grasshop- 
pers have  laid  eggs.  That  is  one  of  the 
safest  methods  to  prevent  their  ravages 


Tteie  la  a  alio 
and  style  of  Da 
Laval  Separator 
for  yoo,  no  mat- 
tar  if  you  hava 
one  or  a  tboura&d 

NWI, 


Da  Lara!  Saa- 
axators  are  far- 
nkhad  with  band, 
ek-etrie,  >t«aa 
turbine  or  <-  ■ 
d  r  i  v  c  a,  for  any 
kind  of  power. 


Don't  Let  This  Happen  to  You 


"Last  week   we  replaced  a 

machine   made  by   

which  had  been  used  only  five 
years.  Our  customer,  Mr.  Craw- 
ford Cook,  living  near  Foyil, 
Oklahoma,  Ehipped  one  can  of 

cream  from  and  then  one 

from  the  De  Laval,  and  changed 
about  in  this  manner  for  four 
weeks,  the  result  being  that  the 
De  Laval  got  him  exactly  two 
pounds  more  butter-fat  per  day, 
and  he  is  milking  12  cows.  This 
amount  at  35c  per  pound  makes 
70c  per  day,  or  $255.50  per  year, 
more  than  twice  as  much  as  the 
new  De  Laval  was  worth.  Mr. 
Cook  said  we  could  use  his  name 
and  this  information,  and  if 
they  didn't  believe  it,  he  would 
make  an  affidavit  to  that  effect." 

This  was  taken  from  a  letter 
from  one  of  our  agents,  but 
there  is  nothing  unusual  about 


it.  We  are  constantly  receiving 
letters  of  a  similar  character 
from  people  who  say  they 
waited  too  long  before  buying 
a  De  Laval. 

On  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
farms  today  there  is  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  butter-fat  being 
wasted  by  inferior  or  worn-out 
separators  and  by  hand  skim- 
ming. Perhaps  such  waste  is 
going  on  right  on  your  farm. 
Stop  it  at  once  by  getting  a  new 
De  Laval.  It  is  not  only  the 
world's  best  cream  saver,  but 
lasts  longer  and  is  easier  to 
clean  and  turn  than  any  other. 

Call  up  your  De  Laval  Agent 
today  and  ask  him  to  bring  out 
a  new  De  Laval  so  that  you  can 
try  it,  or  write  us  for  full  in- 
formation. Sold  on  such  easy 
terms  that  it  will  pay  for  itself 
while  you  are  using  it. 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 

NEW  Y0BH  CHICAGO        SAN  FRANCISCO 

165  Broadway      29  E.  Madison  St.      tl  Beate  Si. 

Sooner  or  later  you  will  use  a 

De  Laval 

Cream  Separator  and  Milker 


SELL  YOUR  MILK  -FEED 

A&C  CAIF  MEAL 

COSTS 
ONLY 

US 


SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 

OR  MONEY  REFUNDED 

We  want  you  to  give  A.  &  C.  calf  meal  a  fair  trial.  WE 
KNOW  it  will  raise  better  calves  for  one-third  what  your 
milk  sells  for.  TO  PROVE  IT  TO  YOU  we  want  you  to  order 
100  pounds.  Any  time  within  thirty  days  if  you  are  not  con- 
vinced that  it  will  do  everything  we  claim,  we  will  return 
your  money. 

WE  WILL  SHIP  DIRECT  TO  YOU 
if  your  dealer  does  not  handle  it.  WRITE  TODAY 


ADY& CROWE  NEILCo.^vKo" 


MICA  G^SE 


grease  . 

i  aitftH 


MORE  than  an  ordinary 
This  standard  product  is 
mixture  of  a  clean  grease  and  real  powdered 
mica,  itself  a  remarkable  lubricant. 
Mica  Axle  Grease  saves  wear,  and  elimi- 
nates the  squeaks  and  rattle.  The  way  to 
fix  loose,  badly-worn  axles  is  to  prevent 
them.  Sold  in  1  and  3-pound  tins.  10  end 
25-pound  galvanized  pails.  At  reliable 
dealers  eveywhere. 

THE  CONTINENTAL  OIL  CO. 
(A  Colorado  Corporation) 

DENVER  GrJ^ 
Albuquerque        Boise       Salt  Lake  City 


YOUR  RENEWAL 
SUBSCRIPTION 


Means  more  to  us  than  a  mere  matter 
of  dollars  and  cents.  It  is  practical  en- 
couragement— that  kind  of  encourage- 
ment which  spurs  us  to  try  and  mir:« 
Western  Farm  Life  a  bigger  and  b<=::  - 
magazine.  If  yon  like  Western  Farm  Life,  send  us  your  renewal  promptly  a:  . 
try  and  get  your  friends  and  neighbors  to  subscribe  at  the  same  time. 

WESTERN  FARM  LIFE,  DENVER,  COLO. 
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BABY  CHICKS, 
WHITE  LEGHORNS, 
BARRED  ROCKS 


Chicks  by  the 
Thousands 

each  week  of  S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leg- 
horns at  $10  per  100  from  our  selected 
stock.   Sure  to  please. 

We  also  have  80  yearling  hens, 
Single   Comb  White  Leghorns. 
First  check  of  $250  takes  them. 
Shipped  Prepaid. 

Barred  Rock  Cockerels 

at  3  months  old  at  $5.00  each — the  real 
Ringlets.  Get  some  of  these  and  improve 
your  flock. 


Order  direct  from  this  ad.,  as  the  hatching  season, 
will  soon  be  over. 

DeKoster's  Hatchery, 

Box  W.  F.  L.  Zeeland,  Mich. 


Mineralized  Water 
Routs  Chicken  Lice 

Tablets  Dropped  Into  Drinking  Founts 
Banish  Vermin,  Make  Fowls  Grow 
Faster  and  Increase  Egg  Yield. 


Any  poultry  raiser  can  easily  rid  his  flock  of 
lice  and  mites,  make  chickens  grow  faster  and 
increase  their  egg  yield  by  simply  adding  min- 
erals to  the  fowls'  drinking  water.  This  does 
away  with  all  bother,  such  as  dusting,  greasing, 
dipping  and  spraying.  The  necessary  minerals 
can  now  be  obtained  in  convenient  tablets,  known 
as  Paratabs.     Soon  after  the  fowls    drink  the 


mineralized  water,  all  lice  and  mites  leave  them. 
The  tablets  also  act  as  a  tonic  conditioner.  The 
health  of  the  fowls  quickly  improves,  they  grow 
faster  and  the  egg  yield  frequently  is  doubled. 
Little  chicks  that  drink  freely  of  the  water  never 
will  be  bothered  by  mites  or  lice. 

The  method  is  especially  recommended  for 
raisers  of  purebred  stock,  as  there  is  no  risk  of 
soiling  the  plumage.  The  tablets  are  warranted 
to  impart  no  flavor  or  odor  to  the  eggs  and  meat. 
This  remarkable  conditioner,  egg  tonic  and  lice 
remedy  cost*  only  a  trifle  and  is  sold  under  an 
absolute  guarantee.  The  tablets  are  scientifically 
prepared,  perfectly  safe,  and  dissolve  readily  in 
■rater. 

Any  reader  of  this  paper  may  try  them  with- 
out risk.  The  laboratories  producing  Paratabs 
are  so  confident  of  good  results  that  to  introduce 
them  to  every  poultry  raiser  they  offer  two  big 
91  packages  for  only  $1.  Send  no  money,  just 
your  name  and  address — a  card  will  do— to  the 
Paratab  Laboratories,  Dept.  895,  1100  Coca  Cola 
Building,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  the  two  $1  pack- 
ages, enough  for  100  gallons  of  water,  will  be 
mailed.  Pay  the  postman  $1  and  postage  on 
deliverey,  and  if  you  are  not  delighted  with  re- 
sults in  10  days — if  your  chickens  are  not 
healthier,  laying  more  eggs  and  entirely  free  from 
lice  and  mites — your  money  will  be  promptly 
refunded.  Don't  hesitate  to  accept  this  trial 
offer  as  you  are  fully  protected  by  this  guarantee. 
— Advt. 


AUTOMATIC  HITCH 

ONE-MAN  CONTROL  FOR 

FRESNO  SCRAPER 

SflSSM 


MAKES  THE  TRACTOR  OO  THE  WORK 
The  powsr  of  the  tractor  ia  atsd  to  dump,  load  sod 
•«i  the  scraper.  One  6n(er  will  operate  the  loading 
rope  or  damping  lever.  Csn  be  attached  to  soy  aian- 
dard  Prasno  Soraper  in/hirty  misutas.  All  (he  tools 
rronired  are  wrsnchet  to  tighten  six  bolls, 
-iold  everywhere  by  deslsrs.    Li— ■■•*'  Me*eU«iur»f» 

SOLANO  IRON  WORKS.  Bcnitc irr.  Calif. 

THC  OUflTAV  SCHACFCR  WAOON  CO.. 
CiCtfciANO.  Ohio. 


If  in  need  of  advice,  ask  Western 
arm  Life  Service  Bureau. 
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95 
25 


cal.  Genuine 


32C«3.95  German 

MAUSER 

Less  than  half  pre-war  prices. 
Latest  Model  9  Shot  Automatic*  Shoots 
standard  cartridges.  Convenient  to  carry  — Ilea  flat  In 
the  pocket — perfect,  safety  device.  World'a  Famous 
Luger  30  cal.  $21.95  —  Hand  Ejector  Bevolver. 
swing  out  cylinder  32  cal.  $16.95.  38  cal.  $17.95. 
All  our  guns  brand  new  latest  models— guaranteed 
genuine  imported. 


SEND  NO  MONEY 


PAY  POSTMAN  ON  DELIVERY.  Satisfaction 
Guaranteed  or  money  promptly  refunded. 

8 A  C  25  Cal.  BLUE  STEEL  ARMY  OUTO- 
•*«*  MATIC  — 32  Cal.  $10.45.  Officers 
automatic.  3  safeties,  25  cal.  $10.50 
MILITARY  TRENCH  AUTOMATIC— 
32  Cal.  10  shot,  extra  magazine  FREE,  just  like 
you  used  "over  thers"  511.65.  Imported  TOP 
BREAK  revolver  32  cal.  $7.45  38  cal.  $8.45. 

fllftlCTTDC  Genuine  125  and  32  Cal.  ..  50c  I 
nULOir.nj  Leather   | LUGER  Holster  l.OO  I 

UNIVERSAL  SALES  CO. 

141  Broadway       DESK  023      New  York  City 


Serious  Outbreak  of  Roup. 

My  chickens'  eyes  swell  until  they  are 
almost  closed.  They  droop  around  three 
or  four  days,  then  die.  The  trouble 
seems  to  be  contagious.  Most  of  the  ones 
I  have  lost  were  laying  hens. — Mrs.  N.  G., 
Idaho. 

The  symptoms  point  very  strongly  to 
a  rather  serious  outbreak  of  roup,  which 
is  more  easily  prevented  than  cured. 
This  disease  is  quite  contagious  and  if 
the  sick  fowls  are  permitted  to  eat  and 
drink  with  the  others,  the  disease  will 
spread  very  quickly  throughout  the 
flock. 

All  sick  fowls  should  be  isolated  at 
once,  putting  them  in  a  clean,  well  shel- 
tered pen  and  feeding  them  on  soft 
mash  and  milk.  As  a  rule,  it  hardly 
pays  to  waste  much  effort  in  trying  to 
cure  fowls  which  are  seriously  affected. 
The  treatment  usually  recommended  is 
to  carefully  cleanse  the  eyes  and  mouth 
with  warm,  salty  water,  using  a  soft 
cloth,  or  bit  of  absorbent  cotton.  After 
this  is  done,  wash  the  eyes  and  mouth 
and  affected  parts  in  a  solution  made  by 
dissolving  two  heaping  teaspoonfuls  of 
horacic  acid,  or  a  small  half  teaspoonful 
of  permanganate  of  potash,  in  a  pint  of 
water.  Some  dip  the  fowl's  head  in  a 
vessel  containing  this  solution  two  or 
three  times  a  day.  Injecting  into  the 
nostrils  with  a  medicine  dropper  hydro- 
gen peroxide  diluted  with  two  parts  of 
water  is  often  beneficial.  After  treat- 
ing with  these  remedies,  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  grease  the  head  with,  camphor- 
ated oil,  or  carbolated  vaseline.  It  is 
very  commonly  advised  to  put  a  small 
quantity  of  permanganate  of  potash  in 
the  drinking  water,  ju»t  enougn  to  give 
it  a  bright  red  color.  Severe  cases  are 
seldom,  if  ever,  permanently  cured  and 
usually  the  best  thing  to  do  is  to  kill 
these  cases  at  once  and  endeavor  to 
keep  the  disease  from  spreading  through 
the  whole  flock. 

In  the  way  of  preventive  measures, 
keep  the  house  clean,  well  ventilated 
ana  thoroughly  disinfected.  See  that  it 
is  tight  enough  in  the  roof  and  back 
side  to  prevent  drafts.  Do  not  crowd 
the  fowls  and  do  everything  that  is 
possible  to  increase  their  vigor  and  vi- 
tality.— G.  C.  W. 


Profitable  Farm  Poultry 

W.  E.  VAPLON. 

Questions  about  the  farm  flock  promptly  answered  by 
letter.  Free  advice  on  all  phases  of  poultry  production. 
Address  all  inquiries  to  Poultry  Department,  Western 
Farm  Life,  Denver,  Colorado. 


If  hens  have  intestinal  worms  and 
head  lice,  and  have  to  use  roosts  that 
harbor  thousands  of  red  mites  in  every 
crack  and  hole  and  joint,  they  cannot, 
and  will  not,  lay  per  expectations.  Give 
them  a  fair  and  decent  chance. 


Poultry  manure  analyzes  high  in  ni- 
trogen, the  most  expensive  of  the  plant 
foods  to  buy  as  fertilizer,  but  this  ele- 
ment escapes  easily  by  fermentation. 
To  prevent  this  loss  add  a  small  amount 
of  superphosphate  to  the  manure,  which 
will  also  reinforce  it  in  phosphorous. 
Never  add  ashes  to  poultry  manure,  as 
they  hasten  fermentation  which  results 
in  the  loss  of  nitrogen  as  ammonia. 


Simply  from  a  production  and  market 
standpoint  it  seldom  pays  to  keep  hens 
over  the  second  year.  Pullets  which 
have  made  an  exceptionally  good  record 
in  their  pullet  year  should  furnish  the 
breeding  Stock  for  the  next  year,  how- 
ever. It  may  even  pay  to  keep  some  of 
the  best  through  their  third  year,  al- 
though they  may  not  lay  a  very  large 
number  of  eggs.  Few  farm  poultry 
producers  pay  much  attention  to  breed- 
ing pens.  It  would  be  worth  while  to 
give  some  attention  to  this  matter  of 
breeding  stock,  for  the  pullets  hatched 
out  will  inherit  to  a  lesser  or  greater 
extent  the  qualities  of  their  mothers. 
A  flock  in  which  the  hens  have  demon- 
strated their  qualities  as  layers  is  far 
more  likely  to  transmit  good  laying 
capacity  than  a  flock  gathered  up  pro- 
miscuously when  the  time  comes  to  save 
eggs  for  hatching. 


Treating  White  Diarrhea. 

We  are  having  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
with  white  diarrhea  in  our  baby  chicks. 
Is  there  anything  we  can  do  to  prevent 
the  trouble? — W.  D.  B..  Otero  county, 
Colo. 

This  disease  is  now  known  to  be 
caused  by  a  specific  organism.  The  eggs 
are  infected  with  the  germs  so  that  the 
chick  develops  the  disease  as  soon  as  it 
is  hatched.  There  are  of  course  unsan- 
itary conditions  such  as  spoiled  feed, 
dirty  water,  improperly  ventilated  in- 
cubators, or  brooders,  and  badly  regu- 
lated heat,  which  are  factors  in  reducing 
the  vitality  of  the  chicks  and  thus  fa- 
voring the  ravages  of  the  disease.  Some 
specific  forms  of  treatment  have  been 
worked  out  and  we  are  carrying  at  the 
present  time  advertisements  of  rem- 
edies in  Western  Farm  Life.  Of  course, 
the  best  remedy  of  all  is  prevention  and 
this  implies  using  eggs  for  hatching 
known  to  come  from  absolutely  healthy 
stock.— G.  C.  W. 


Raise  Production  Standard. 

Some  hens  in  a  flock  will  lay  not  more 
than  fifteen  eggs  a  year,  while  others 
in  the  same  flock  may  lay  250  or  more. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  a  hen  must 
lay  eighty-eight  eggs  in  a  year  to  pay 
for  her  keep.  The  hens  of  Colorado  av- 
erage but  ninety  egprs  a  year.  It  is 
evident  that  a  good  many  low  producers 
are  being  carried  alon'j  by  the  high  pro- 
ducers. There  is  probably  one  poor  hen 
to  every  two  good  ones;  a  star  boarder 
to  every  three  hens.  Of  the  1,500,000 
hens  in  the  state  at  least  500,000  would 
be  classed  as  culls. 

It  costs  $2  a  year  to  feed  a  hen  if  all 
the  feed  had  to  be  charged.  Of  course, 
every  farm  flock  gathers  up  grain  and 
other  feed  which  would  otherwise  be 
wasted,  but  whether  they  are  charged 
for  all  their  feed  or  not  the  cull  hens 
are  a  drag  and  the  poultry  production 
would  be  greater  without  them,  besides 
the  money  they  would  bring  on  the  mar- 
ket. It  will  pay  to  cull  and  the  needed 
information  on  how  to  proceed  to  pick 
out  the  producers  from  the  drones  can 
be  obtained  and  easily  put  into  practice. 


Fowls  May  Have  Tuberculosis. 

Last  summer  I  lost  nearly  all  of  my 
flork  of  Khodei  Islnnd  TtcilH.  They  began 
to  drop  off  every  day  as  high  as  eight  in 
a  day.  Only  the  young  turkeys  <Ii<  <i,  imi 
It  liink  tilt!  old  anil  young  c.hlclcciiH  alike 

Tin  y  would  mope  around  ten  dnyH 
Hnmetimt-H  before  (hey  died.  Some  would 
Hicin  :ih  healthy  an  ever  and  within  two 
bourn  after  they  w<to  turned  out,  wore 
found  dead.  Some  started  hack  dragging 
themselves  around  as  though  their  narks 
were  hurt  and  were  an  Ilwlit  at*  fenthnrn 
:nnl  couldn't  get  them  to  eat  a  bite.  They 
then  had  light  green  dropping!!  and  some 
seemed  to  have  diarrhea,  others  did  not. 
I  examined  some  of  the  sick  fowls  but 
couldn't  find  anything  wrong  with  them. 
All  winter  long  every  chicken  or  turkey 
1  killed  had  an  enlarged  heart  COVsred 
with  nodules.    Sumo  of  the  hoarts  hung 


in  a  bag  of  water.  What  is  the  trouble 
and  what  can  I  do  to  prevent  it?  Would 
there  be  any  danger  of  keeping  the  three 
hens  left? — Mrs.  G.  S.,  Kiowa  county, 
Colo. 

The  only  way  to  be  sure  about  the 
disease  affecting  your  chickens,  is  to 
send  one  of  the  live  ones,  that  has  the 
disease,  to  the  Colorado  Agricultural 
college,  at  Fort  Collins,  or  you  might 
remove  the  viscera  from  one  that  has 
just  died,  place  powdered  borax  around 
it,  and  ship  in  a  tight  box. 

The  fact  that  both  old  and  young  are 
affected,  that  they  live  .for  ten  days 
after  being  visibly  affected,  and  have 
nodules  on  the  heart,  makes  it  appear 
much  like  tuberculosis.  We  have  seen 
whole  flocks  exterminated  by  tubercu- 
losis within  the  last  year. 

The  diarrhea,  with  greenish  drop- 
pings, would  rather  indicate  cholera.  In 
case  one  of  the  remaining  hens  mani- 
fests the  disease  ship  her  to  us  at  once 
and  the  chances  are  that  we  will  be  able 
to  give  you  definite  information  that 
will  be  of  value  to  all  of  us. — G.  H.  G. 


Keeping  Records  on  Poultry. 

In  twelve  counties  of  Colorado  co- 
operative records  are  to  be  kept  by  the 
Colorado  Agricultural  college  this  year 
on  the  profits  from  the  poultry.  It  is 
planned  to  have  six  farms  in  each  coun- 
ty where  this  work  will  be  done.  Each 
demonstrator  will  keep  definite  cost  ac- 
counts on  the  flock.  Approved  methods 
of  culling,  feeding  and  housing  will  be 
followed.  These  records  will  be  kept 
under  the  direction  of  the  county  agents 
in  the  several  counties. 

The  poultry  industry  in  Colorado  has 
not  kept  pace  with  the  rapidly  increas- 
ing population.  Last  year  the  poultry 
products  consumed  represented  a  value 
of  $12,000,000,  while  but  $7,000,000 
worth  was  produced  within  the  state. 
The  state  certainly  should  produce 
enough  poultry  and  poultry  products  to 
supply  home  demand. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

(Classified  Advertising.) 


EYE- TIME  JEWELERS  AND  OPTICIANS — FINE 
watch  adjusting,  engraving,  stone  setting.  719 

Santa  Fe  Drive,  Denver,  Colo. 


RADIO  STORAGE  BATTERIES  AND  SUPPLIH 
Mile   High    Specialty   Co.,  1350  Cherokee  St, 

Denver,  Colo.    SI  a  i  1  Order  Dept. 


GUARANTEED  BETTER  BUTTER  WRAPPERS — 
100,    60c;    250,   $1.50;    500,   $2.50;  1,000, 
$4.25,  printed  to  order.  Home  Specialty  Co.,  Mid- 

dleton.  Idaho.  • 

COLLECTIONS.   ACCOUNTS.     NOTES.  CLAIa 

-collected  everywhere  on  commission;  no  col 
lection,  no  pay.     Allen  Mercantile  Service,  260 

Lathrop  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


PATENTS — BOOKLET    FREE.     HIGHEST  REF- 

erences.  Best  results.  Promptness  assure 
Send  model  or  drawing  for  examination  and  opi: 
ion.     Watson  E.  Coleman,  Patent  Attorney,  624 

F  St.,  Washington.  D.  C.  


SEND  FOR  OUR  WHOLESALE  WEEKLY  PRIt 
lists;  it  will  keep  you  posted  on  the  rock-bo 
torn  prices,  and  will  help  you  save  from  25  to  4 
per  cent  on  your  supplies.  Stock  Growers  Whol 
sale  Supply  Co.,  1523  19th  St.,  P.  O.  Box  144 
Denver,  Colo. 


LET  US  TAN"  YOUR  HIDE— COW  AND  HOR9 

hides  for  fur  coats  and  robes.  Cow  and  st 
hides  into  harness  or  sole  leather.  Catalog  on 
request.  We  repair  and  remodel  worn  furs;  esti- 
mates furnished.  The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Co. 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


THEBESTO     ROCKY     MOUNTAIN  HONEY," 
none  hotter;  satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money 
back;  five-pound  can,  postpaid  $1.50.     Send  re- 
mittance with  order.     Write  for  price  on  large 
quantities.    The  Colorado  Honey  Producers  Asso- 

ciation,  Denver,  Colo.  

NURSES~TKAINING~SCHOOL — PARK  AVE.  H( 
pital,  Denver,  Colo.,  offers  a  thorough  traini 
to  young  women  desirous  of  becoming  professioi 
nurses.  This  is  a  fully  accredited  school.  Cou 
is  three  years.  During  training  students  rece 
full  maintenance,  tuition  and  all  uniforms; 
money  allowance  of  $0  per  month  to  cover  other 
hospital  needs.  Apply  Mupt.  of  Nurses,  Park  Ave. 
mill  lliunlmlilt  Sts.,  Denver,  Colo. 


ill 


ARMY  GOODS. 


SALVAGE     AND     SURPLUS     SALE  OF  ARMY 
goods.     Post  Army  Slore,  021   18th  St.,  Den- 
ver, Colo.     Write  for  price  list.  

SALVAGE- AND    8UR  PLUS     SALE    OF  ARMl* 
goods.    Deliver  Army  Store,  1  4  43  Larimer  st., 
Denver,  Colo.    Write  for  price  lint.  


KODAK  FINISHING. 


KODAK  FINISHING — FOR  TRIAL  ORDER  SEND 
25p  any  size  roll  six  prints.    Kase  Studio,  Ne- 
ville Block,  Omaha,  Neb. 
i  i,  \i  .    :>i:\ <  i .on: n  ...      ruivrs  :>,.,  postf 

.  ,i  Is  :.-;  pir/.e  photo  free.  J.  B.  Christopher- 
sun,  BOX   I'1  il,  S.iH  Lake  City,  Utah. 


Ytich9 


Cuitomere  report  pullet*  lay  all 
winter.  20  varieties  to  aelect  from. 
1.000,0(10  chirk*  vie  prepaid  parcel  poet 
■*fe  delivery  iru*rnnteod.  Plceecdcui" 

i  mi  in  ever?  ntate.   1  !*th  neeeun. 
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POULTRY 


LEGHORNS. 


8.  C.   WHITE  AND  BROWN   LEGHORN  EGOS, 
$3.75  per  100,  postpaid.     Baby  chicks,  11c, 
Jenkins  Poultry  Farm,  Jewell,  Kan.  


SINGLE   COMB   WHITE    LEGHORN   CHICKS — 
From  choice  Hoganized  flocks;  heaviest  winte; 
layers;    live   delivery,    postpaid,    13c.     Wy  lie's 
Hatchery,  Clay  Center,  Kan. 


BUFF  LEGHORN  BABY  CHICKS — MY  TWELVE 
years'  experience  with  the  Buffs  has  fully  dem- 
onstrated to  my  entire  satisfaction  that  they  are 
just  what  I  call  them — Best  Layers  on  Earth. 
Get  in  on  a  good  tiling  and  try  them.  You  will 
never  regret  it.  Chanipney's  Poultry  Yards,  2057 
So.  Broadway,  Denver.   


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS. 


GOOD  QUALITY  RHODE     ISLAND     RED  AND 
White  Wyandotte  chicks,  $13  per  100.  Clar- 
ence Warren,  Mankato,  Kan.  


S.  O.  REDS — TEN  YEARS  CAREFUL  MATING 
for  egg  production;  $2  per  15,  $7  per  100 
Special  mating,  $3  per  15.  Cockerels  all  sold 
L.  A.  Davids,  Henderson,  Colo„  or  Dr.  F.  S. 
Scboenleber,  Stockyards,  Denver.   


PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 


BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  EGGS  FOR  HATCH- 
ing  after  June  15;  sell  eggs  from  breeding  pens 
at  half  price,  $1.50  for  15;  $2.50  for  30;  from 
Cock  5c  each,  any  number.  Chester  Blunt,  Route 
L  Greeley,  Colo.  


WYANDOTTES. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  EGGS,  KEELKR  STRAIN, 
$1   per  setting  of  13  eggs.     C.  Eklund,  Mus- 
tang,  Colo.  


 MINORCAS.  

LARGE   TYPE   PURE     SINGLE-COMB  BLACK 
Minorca  winners.     Eggs,  $6  per  100;  chicks, 
16c.    Herbert  Rhodes,  Clifton,  Kan 


FINE  SINGLE  COMB  BLACK  MINORCAS — FINE 
Buff   Orpingtons.      Fertile   eggs,    10  varieties. 
Baby  chicks.     Frank  A.  Agnew,  Southside,  Oma- 
ha, Neb.  


SEVERAL  VARIETIES. 


PUREBRED  CHICKS.  Sc  UP;  LEADING  VARIE- 
TIES; postpaid;  live  deliver}'  guaranteed.  Cata- 
log free.    Lindstrom  Hatchery,  Clinton,  Mo. 


CHICKS,  8e  UP;  ALL  VARIETIES;  POSTPAID ; 

guaranteed;  prompt  shipment.    Illustrated  chick 
guide  free.     Superior  Hatcheries,  Windsor,  Mo. 
NINETY  BREEDS — POULTRY,  EGGS,  PIGEONS, 

dogs,  baby  chicks,  parrots,  ferrets,  harts.  Com- 
plete free  folder.  Bergey's  Poultry  Farm,  Tel- 
ford, Pa.  


CHICKS — WHITE   LEGHORNS,   10c;  BA.HRED 
and  White  Rocks,  11c;  postpaid  and  100  per 
cent   live   delivery.     Y'ounkin's   Hatchery,  Wake- 
field, Kan.  '*  "    ■  ■ 


S.   0.    WHITE    LEGHORN    HATCHING  EGGS, 
$3.75  per  100.    Baby  chicks,  $15. 50  per  hun- 
dred.    Spanish  eggs,  $1.50  per  setting.  Oliver 
Poultry  Farm,  Marnel,  Colo. 


SUPERIOR    QUALITY    BABY    CHICKS,    S.  C. 

White  Leghorns,  13c;  S.  C.  Reds,  15c.  Write 
for  circular.  Belleriew  Poultry  Ranch,  244  W. 
Belle  view,  Box  W,  Littleton,  Colo.  


HATCHING   EGGS    HALF    PRICE;    SEND  FOR 

free  <  ircular;  30  varieties  of  popular  and  or- 
namental poultry,  the  best  in  the  west.  Modlin's 

Poultry  Farm,  Rt.  28,  Topeka,  Kan.  

CHAMPNEY'S    QUALITY    BABY    CHICKS — ALL 

leading  varieties  at  popular  prices;  can  ship 
with  no  delay;  guarantee  live  delivery.  Champ- 
ney's  Poultry  Yards,  2057  S.  Broadway,  Denver. 
COLUMBIA  HATCHERY,  P.  O.  BOX  1102,  DEN- 

ver,  Colo.    We  can  supply  you  with  any  quan- 
tity of  baby  chicks.    Capacity  10,000  weekly;  17 
varieties;    live   delivery   guaranteed;    parrel  post 
prepaid.    Write  for  prices. and  full  particulars. 
IF  IT   WEARS   FEATHERS   WE   II A \  E   IT  OR 

wrll  get  it  for  you.  Spangled  Hamburgs.  March 
hatch  Barred  Rock  and  White  Wyandotte  pullets. 
Extra  choice  lot  cockerels  priced  right.  Champ- 
ney's  Poultry  Yards,  2057  S.  Broadway,  Denver. 
QUALITY  CHICKS — WHITE  AND  BROWN  LEG- 

honis,  $10  per  100.  Reds,  Rocks  and  An- 
eooas,  $12.  White  and  Buff  Wyandottes,  $13. 
Left-overs,  $9.50.  Live  delivery;  postpaid.  Fleda 
Jenkins,  Jewell,  Kan. 


BABY  CHICKS — PUREBRED;  ALL  LEADING 
varieties  from  tested  heavy  laying  strains;  pre- 
paid; 100%  live  delivery  anywhere.  Satisfied 
customers  in  30  states.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Bend  for  illustrated  catalog.  Loup  Valley  Hatch- 
ery.  Box  140,  dishing,  Neb. 

BABY  CHICKS — SEND  AT  ONCE  FOR  PRICES 
of  purebred  chirks  from  Hogan  tested  flocks. 
We  have  all  leading  breeds  hatching  each  week 
and  can  fill  orders  on  short  notice.  Live  delivery 
guaranteed  and  shipping  charges  prepaid.  Prices 
•re  lower  and  qualitv  better.  Denver  Babv  Chick 
Co.,  2430  W.  4  3d  ave.,  Denver,  Colo.  Phone  Gal- 
lop 1702.  

OET  NEW   POULTRY  BLOOD  NOW— SAVE  $3 
'    to  $8  on  each  Cockerel.    The  best  and  cheapest 
^fay   to  introduce   new   blood   is  to   buy  young, 
early-maturing,  vigorous  coc  kerels.     Our  excellent 
,  12-weekv-old  cockerels — White    Leghorns.    S.  C. 
■ltd  R.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds,  and  White  Wyan- 
■  doitet.- -with  utility  and  fancy  qualities  combined 
;  are  a  fin  red  to  you  now  at  from  $2  to  $3.    No  culls 
."—return  the  birds  and  get  refund  in  full  if  not 
aari'fted.    Fort  Collins   Poultry    Farm,  Mr.  and 
Mrs     Paul    C.   Jamison,   Owners,    308   Smith  St., 
:  yprt  Collins.  Colo. 

DUCKS. 

PRIZE -WINNING  BUFF  ORPINGTON  DUCKS — 
Lgg-.    M.50    for   12.     Crescent   Valley  Farm, 
taurcboldt,  Kan. 


AYRSIIIRES  —  LONG-LIVED    MILKERS?  YES. 

One  of  my  cows,  eleven  years  old,  gave  over 
10,000  pounds  of  milk  since  July  1  and  last 
month  gave  over  1,300  pounds,  official  test.  The 
only  Federal  Accredited  herd  in  Colorado.  ,  Es- 
tablished rn  1007.  Some  fine  bull  calves  priced 
very  low.  Price  will  double  on  next  crop.  Dr. 
F.  S.  Schoenleber,  Stockyards,  Denver,  Colo. 


HOGS. 


TURKEYS. 


INS  ON  HOW  TO  RAISE  TURKEY'S, 
lem  lay  50  eggs  or  more.  Cureing  black- 
what  cause*  it,  ridding  them  of  lice,  all 
^■innydale  poultry  Farm,  Keystone.  Neb. 


LIVE  STOCK 


CATTLE. 


f 


IN  MILK   COWS  FOR 
The  Lowell  Purebred 
ards,  Denver. 

EBRKI)  REGISTERED 
$50.      Circulars  free. 
West  Chester,  Ohio. 


ORION  CHERRY  KING  15TH   BO  MIS  OUT  OK 
Defender  sows  will  put  extra  dollars  in  your 
hog  lot.      The  price  is  right.    J.  O.  D.  Ranch, 
Aroya,  Colo. 

FOR  SALE — THREE   PUREBRED   DUROO  JKR~- 
sey  males  and  live  gilts,  ready  to  breed;  large 
type;  moderate  price  on  all.    Julius  Engelbrechi, 
Boone,  Colo.  ,  


THE  CHEAPEST  AND  BEST  WAY  TO  GET  IN- 
to  the  purebred  hog  business  Is  to  buy  young 
stock  from  a  reputable  breeder;  weanling  pigs  of 
the  famous  Edgemoor  herd  of  Durocs,  $10  to  $2~ 
each.    W.  H.  Marshall,  Rt.  3,  Littleton,  Colo. 


WE  OFFER  NOW  REAL  SPRING  BOARS  AND 
gilts  by  our  herd  boar,  J.  O.  D.  Stilts,  a  son 
of  Stilts,  one  of  the  best  Duroc  Jersey  boars  liv- 
ing'. These  are  out  of  Orion  Cherry  King  and 
Pathfinder  sows.  The  price  and  quality  is  right 
Money  back  if  not  satisfied.  J.  O.  D.  Ranch 
Aroya,  Colo.  


MILCH  GOATS. 


SWISS   MILCH  GOATS,   HIGH-GRADE  STOCK 

milking  from  three  to  five  quarts;  also  young 
stock.    Frank  Rauchfuss,  R.  P.,  Edgewater,  Colo 


SCHOOLS  OF  AUCTIONEERING. 


LEARN  AUCTIONEERING — MAKE  BIG  MONEY 
School  opens  soon.     Write  Col.  Compton,  410." 
Xavier.  Denver,  Colo. 


HELP  WANTED 


MEN — WOMEN — GIRLS.  GET  U.  .S.  GOVER.N- 
meut  life  jobs.  Steady  work.  Commence  $9  2 
to  $135  month.  Quick,  sure  raise.  Paid  vaca- 
tion. Pleasant  work.  Short  hours.  Common 
education  sufficient.  Pull  unnecessary.  Write 
immediately  for  free  list  positions.  Franklin  In- 
stitute, Dept.  E  123,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


SEEDS 


ALFALFA     SEED,   95%     PURE,  $6  BUSHEL, 
sacks  free,  track  Concordia.    Geo.  Bowman, 
Concordia,  Kan. 


YELLOW  SWEET  CLOVER  SEED,  99%  PURE, 
$G  per  hundred;  7c  in  small  lots.    Chas.  Mahl, 
Grower,  Monte  Vista,  Colo. 


LUMBER 


FIR  LUMBER,  MILLWORK,  RED  CEDAR  SBXN- 
gles,  fence  posts,  from  mills  to  you.    Send  bill 
for  delivered    prices.     Lansdown,    Box  909M, 
Everett,  Wash.  


RED  CEDAR  SPLIT    POSTS    DIRECT  FROM 
shipper;  prices  low;  let  us     mure  delivered 
prices.     Send  lumber  bill   for   estimate.  Stock 
guaranteed.    Kirk  Company,  Tncoma,  Wash. 


FARMS  AND  RANCHES 


DO   YOU   WANT   CHEAP   PASTURE   LAND  IN 
Mexico,   bordering  on  the  Rio   Grande  River? 
If  so,  write  W.  H.  Graham,  Cuero,  Texas.  


I  WANT  FARMS  AND  LAND  FOR  CASH  BUY 
ers;  will  deal  with  owners  only.    R.  A.  Me- 
Nown,  334  Wilkinson  Bldg.,  Omaha,  Neb.  


WANTED — TO  HEAR  FROM  OWNER  OF  GOOD 
ranch  for  sale.     State  cash  price,  full  partic- 
ulars.    D.  F.  Bush,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


FOR   SALE — 160   ACRES   FINE    LAND  NEAR 
Oasa  Grande,  Ariz.,  $45  per  acre.    Half  cash, 
half  trade.  J.  A.  Strough,  Route  A,  Alamosa,  Colo. 


WA NT  TO  HEAR  FROM  OWNER  HAVING  FARM 
for   sale;    give   particulars   and    lowest  price. 

John  J.  Black,  33rd  Street,  Chippewa  Falls,  Wis. 

SELL  YOUR  PROPERTY  QUICKLY  FOR  CASH, 
no    matter   where   located.      Particulars  free. 

Real  Estate  Salesman  Co.,  Dept.  11,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


MONEY  TO  LOAN  ON  IMPROVED  FARMS  ON 
ten  and  twenty  year  plans,  in  Colorado,  West- 
ern Nebraska  and  Southern  Wyoming.     Reed  & 
Patten,  210  Interstate  Trust  Bldg.,  Denver,  Colo. 


I  HAVE  CASH  BUYERS  FOR  SALEABLE  FARMS 
— Will  deal  with  owners  only.     Give  descrip- 
tion and  cash  price.    Morris  M.  Perkins,  Colum- 
bia, Mo.   


$750  SECURES  EQUIPPED  FARM  WITH  38 
acres  growing  crops.  Only  mile  to  town;  40 
acres;  good  orchard,  comfortable  cottage,  porch, 
pleasant  view,  barn,  wagon  shed;  mules,  cows, 
poultry,  implements,  38  acres  co'rn,  potatoes,  peas, 
fruit,  garden  truck,  etc.,  included;  to  close,  all 
$1,500,  only  $750  down.  Details  page  106  Illus. 
Catalog,  1,200  Bargains,  Free.  Strout  Farm 
Agency,  831  BA,  New  York  Life  Bldg.,  Kansas 
City,  Mo. 


DO  YOU  WANT  A  HOME  IN  A  RICH  VALLEY 
near  Spokane,  on  three  trans-continental  rail- 
roads? Where  soil  is  good,  rainfall  ample,  sum- 
mers cool,  winters  moderate.  The  kind  of  stump 
land  that  pays  to  clear,  where  a  farmer  with 
$1,500  can  hope  to  succeed.  Timothy  and  clover 
;rreen  eight  months  in  year;  natural  dairy  country; 
land  cheap;  ten  yearly  payments  at  6  per  cent. 
Hutnbird  Lumber  Company,  Box  D,  Sandpoint. 
Idaho. 


GARDEN  TRACTS. 


PLATTE V1LLE,  COLO.,  OFFERS  WONDERFUL 
opportunities  to  those  in  the  market  for  farms 
or  garden  tracts;  720  acres  subdivided  into  tracts 
of  from  5  acres  up,  will  build  improvements  to 
suit  purchaser's  needs;  one-fourth  cash,  balance  in 
installments.  Platteville  is  on  a  growing  high- 
way, 36  miles  north  of  Denver;  fine  productive 
soil,  number  of  sugar,  pickling  and  canning  fac- 
tories in  vicinity  contract  your  products;  excel- 
lent water  rights;  $200  to  $300  per  acre.  The 
Globe  Investment  Company,  1058  Broadway,  Den- 
ver, Colo.,  or  G.  B.  Clark,  Branch  Office,  Platte- 
ville, Colo. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ARTIFICIAL  EYES  FITTED  AT  HOME.  BOOK 
let  free.     Denver  Optic,  570  Barclay,  Denver, 
Colo.  


INVENTIONS  WANTED — CASH    OR  ROYALTY 
for  Ideas.    Adam  Fisher  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept  204, 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


BLUE  RIBBON  HEKD 

DUROCS 

Buy  them  young  and  grow  them  yourself. 
Wearied  pigs,  regular  price  $25  to  $50.  Our 
specialty  for  abort  time  on  good  fanners' 
boars,  weauers,  $15  and  $20.  Show  pros- 
pects, weancis,  *:,i>.  \,,  |,, .  c,J, ,  r  ,  ., 
for  fall  farrow.  Can  sell  you  one  or  a  cur. 
load.  Our  Bine  Ribbon  herd  was  the  high 
winner  at  Denver.     Write  today. 

The  Blue  Ribbon  Live  Stock  CO. 
C.  F.  Burke, 


Mgr. 


PUEBLO,  COLO. 


4  "  V.T."'*T~  ■ 


HAMPSHIRE  HOGS 

We  make  a  specialty  of  furnishing  foundation  herds  We 
have  Show  and  Herd  Boar  prospects  for  sale,  that  combine' 
the  blood  of  the  greatest  show  hogs  eier  produced.  LOOK. 
Ol  IS,  WICKWARKS  and  T1PTOXH.  the  three  great.** 
strains  known  to  the  breed.  For  free  booklet,  prices  ar,,J 
description  write  to 

N.  E.  Mosher  &  Son,  Hugo,  Colo. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS. 


Shorthorns  That  Milk 

ARE  MONEY  MAKERS. 

A  herd  that  will  give 
you   a   good  monthly- 
cash   income  is  what 
you  will  need  in  the 
future.     One    of  our 
young  bulls  from  a  Record 
of  Merit  cow  can  devehv 
your  herd- into  a  dual-pur- 
pose paying  proposition. 

We  know  the  war  is  over 
and  have  bulls  for  sale  at 
prices  that  you  farmers  and  ranrhmen  can 
afford  to  buy.  Write  for  our  bargain  list  ami 
easy  payment  plan. 

We  also  have  several  young  bulls  for  sale, 
priced   to  sell. 

THE  PINE  VALLEY 
DAIRY  &  FARMS  CO. 

Seeley  G.  Rose,  Mg~    Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 


Bates  Shorthorns 

are  the  foundation  blood  of  true  Milking 
Shorthorns.  We  have  them.  A  few  bulls  for 
sale. 

THE  CARPENTER  CATTLE  CO. 

GREELEY,  COLORADO 


Buy  MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

from  the  oldest  established  herd  in  the  state. 

We  can  supply  your  needs  in  bulls  of  beef 
type  either  horned  or  polled  Shorthorns. 

Write  Superintendent  for  folder  on  breeding 
and  prices. 

State  Industrial  School, 

Golden.  Colo. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

All  Cows  in  Milk  Officially  Tested. 
Service  bulls  of  World's  Record  breeding. 
Both  males  and  females  for  sale.  Personal  in- 
spection invited.  Send  for  Illustrated  Booklet. 

THE  BONVUE  FARMS  CO„ 

Stockyards,  Denver,  Colo. 


HOL  STEINS. 


Send  for 
Illustrated  Pamphlet 

Showing  pictures  of  the  cows  and  herd-sire 
that  have  won  for  our  herd  the  distinction  of 
being  Colorado's  largest  prize  money  win- 
ners in  the  National  Holstein-Friesian  prize 
list  for  this  year,  and  among  the  first  eight 
prize  winners  for  milk  and  butter  production 
in  the  world.  There's  a  reason — let  us  show 
you  why.  Young  Bulls  for  sale  from  this 
World-Record  Blood. 

Mrs.  R.  G.  Douglas 

Sanborn  Meadows, 
RUSH,  COLORADO. 


We  have  bred  hundreds  of  prize-winning  and 
high-producing  Holstein  cows,  including 


Tilly  Alcartra 

We  can  supply  you  with  that  same  line  of 
breeding.  Write 

McKAY  BROS.,  Caddoa.  Colo. 


PRODUCTION 

TYPE 

We  offer  you  a  wonderful  amount 
of  these  Holstein  qualities — and  from 
a  clean  herd.  Bull  calves  from  fine 
record  dams.  Pahgre  Valley  Ranch, 
Loesch  Bros.,  Montrose,  Colo. 

SIZE 

BREEDING 

Buy  a  Calf  Out  of  This  Herd 

Twenty  cows  in  this  herd  on  an  official 
seven-day  test  averaged  446.13  lbs.  of  milk 
and  20.19  lbs.  of  butter. 

COLORADO  STATE  HOME, 

2305  S.  Wash.  St.  Denver,  Colo. 


PUREBRED 

Hamp- 
shires 

by  Grand  Cham- 
pion sires  and 
dams.  Breeding 
stock  for  sale.  DeKalb's  Kino  160th. 

C.  S.  BRATT  &  SON,  ARAPAHOE,  NEB. 


POLAND  CHINAS. 


Mather's  Big -Type  Poland's 

sold  to  breeders  in  four  states  thil!  year  are 
giving  satisfaction. 
BUY  WEANLING  PIGS 
at  prices  that  will  surprise  you. 

C.  J.  Mather,  Longmont.  Colo. 


SPRING  BOARS 

Just  a  few  real  herd  headers  left  ready  to 
go  at  pre-war  prices.  Used  with  graOe  sows 
even,  they  will  moie  than  pay  lor  themselves 
on  the  first  crop  of  pigs.    Write  today. 

C.  C.  Boyd,  Yuma,  Colo. 

Livestock  Auctioneer  and  Duroc  Breeder. 


DtTROCS. 


BRAUER  PUREBRED  DUROC  CO. 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

We'll  have  a  wonderful  lot  of  spring  pigs, 
especially  boars,  from  the  great  hogs  Woodferd 
Sensatiou,  Highland  King  Defender,  Colorado 
Chief  Sensation,  Golden  Chief  and  other  high- 
class  boars.    Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

J.  W.  BRAUER,  Gen.  Mgr. 

Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 


Range  View  Stock  Farm 

Breeders  of  Purebred  DUROC  JERSEY  HOGS. 

"Quality  our  Standard."  We  offer  spring  gilt- 
and  boars  sired  by  Great  Orion  Sensation,  and 
also  by  his  outstanding  son,  Great  Orion  Sen- 
sation Again.  Price  reasonable.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 
Henderson.  Colo.,  R.  R.  1,  Box  4ii. 
Phone  Hazeltine  35. 


GREAT  BARGAINS,  960  HEAD  HEREFOPDS. 
SHORTHORNS,   ABERDEEN  ANGUS 

1,  2,  3,  4  and  o  years  old.  Cows,  heifers  and 
bulls.  Prices  S75  to  $120  and  up.  SS0 
Percheron  and  Belgian  horses,  stallions,  mares 
and  colts,  1  to  C  years  old.  Prices  $125  and 
up  per  head.  One  head  or  a  carlot.  Breeding 
guarantees  with  each.  Registered  pedigrees  by 
mail.  Stock  on  twenty  farms  in  Iowa  and 
Illinois.  Write  for  circular  and  particulars. 
Address  ILLINOIS  HORSE  &  CATTLE  CO., 
Good  Block,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


SHORTHORNS. 


SHADELAND  STOCK  FARM 

BREEDERS  OF 

SHORTHORN  CATTLE 

Herd  headed  by  Maxwalton  Rustler,  a  grand- 
son of  Avondaie. 

Chester  White  hogs  of  best  breeding  stock 
for  sale.  Also  Ringlet  Barred  Rock  eggs  for 
hatching.  G.  W.  BALL  &  SONS,  Pierce.  Colo. 


C.  A.  C.  ftTALITY  STOCK. 

In  picking  your  Shorthorn  breeding  stock, 
remember 

SNOW  KIM. 
breeding  has  proved  itself  in  the  show  ring. 
Lord  Douglas  calves  out  of  Snow  King  heif¥rs 
are  even  better.    We  will  have  some-  buil?  of 
this  breeding  for  sale  this  summer. 

COLORADO  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE. 
Port  Collins,  Colorado. 


HERKFORDS. 


D.  S.  Polled  Herefords 

Cows  from   Polled   Plato,  ^e^o   beaded  i 
POLLED  StCCCES*   \   Srd.    Voting  t..  -  . 
heifers  for  sale. 

Smith  Livestock  Co. 

CHIVINGTON.  COLO. 
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Power  Farming  A  Time- 
Saver  on  Irrigated  Land 


Irrigation  farming  becomes  a  much 
simpler  process  with  the  fast- 
running  Fordson  used  for  the 
important  soil  preparation  jobs 


IECAUSE  of  the  ad- 
ditional field  opera- 
tions necessary  in 
irrigation,  the  extra  speed 
of  the  Fordson  has  brought 
about  a  new  era  in  tilling 
artificially  watered  farms. 
The  plowing,  the  leveling, 
the  ditching  are  all  accom- 
plished in  much  less  time. 
With  the  work  made  so 
much  easier,  there  is  now 
less  danger  that  part  of  it 
will  be  slighted.  When  the 
water  is  turned  on,  the 
Fordson  farmer's  land  is 
ready  to  produce  its  utmost. 

Thorough  and  fast  work 
in  plowing  is  done  by  Ford- 
son andtheOliver  Two- Way 
Sulky  Plow.  Both  bottoms 
turn  the  furrow  slice  the 
same  and  leave  a  neat  level 
field.  The  bottoms  are  so 
designed  as  to  thoroughly 
pulverize  even  baked  soils. 
Built  especially  for  use  with 
the  Fordson,  the  beams  and 
the  hitch  are  so  arranged  as 
to  avoid  side  draft.  Further- 
more, it  is  easy 
toback  thisplow 
for  short  dis-  " 
tances. 

The  op-  jd!^ 
erationof 
this  Oli- 
ver Two- 
W  a 

Plow  is  „ 
simple. 
The  driv- 
er touch- 
es one  rod  back  of  him  to 
trip  the  power  lift  that  raises 
the  bottom  out  of  the 
ground.    After  turning  at 


the  end,  he  touches  another 
rod  and  the  other  bottom 
is  dropped  for  the  next 
furrow.  Both  bottoms  are 
so  mounted  that  they  "take 
hold"  at  once  and  enter 
the  ground  promptly — thus 
an  even  headland  is  com- 
mon with  this  plow. 

The  depth  of  the  furrow  is 
quickly  changed  without 
stopping  or  slowing  down. 
A  crank  screw  for  this  ad- 
justment is  conveniently 
placed  near  the  tractor  seat. 
The  wheels  are  so  placed 
that  both  of  them  run  on 
unplowed  ground.  Thus  the 
bottoms  are  always  held  per- 
fectly level. 

Sixty  -  five  years  of  expe- 
rience in  building  plows  and 
many  scientific  experiments 
are  responsible  for  the  cor- 
rect design  found  in  .the 
mouldboards  on  this  plow. 
Made  especially  to  work  in 
the  kind  of  soils  that  are 


The  World  Famous  Oliver  No.  7 


On  thousands  of  farms,  the  world  famous 
Oliver  No.  7  has  been  the  plowing  part' 
oer  of  the  Fordson  from  the  beginning. 


Fordson  Disc  Plowing 

Oliver  Fordson  special  disc  plows  have 
set  a  new  standard.  They  penetrate  the) 
toughest  soils,  yet  are  light  running. 


Oliver  Single  Bottom  Sulky 
For  deep  mould  board  plowing  in  trashy 

conditions  with  the  Fordson.  Similar  in 
construction  to  world  famous  No.  7  gang. 


Roderick  Lean  Automatic  Harrow 

Fitting  the  Seed  Bed  the  Fordson  way 
with  the  Roderick  Lean  Automatic  Trac- 
tor Disc— a  special  Fordson  Harrow. 


RoderichLean"Cutmore"Mower 
Attaches  without  changes  to  the  Ford- 
son. Power  taken  direct  fromdrive  worm. 
Makes  a  one-man  outfit  with  Fordson. 


The  Amsco  Tractor  Drill 
Tractorspeedandaccuracy  utilized  by  the 
Fordson  owner  with  the  Amsco  special 
drill.  Force  feed  makes  positive  planting. 

P" 


The  A  msco Two-Row  Cultivator 
Cultivating  corn  is  easy  for  the  Fordson 
farmer  with  the  Amsco  Cultivator— spec- 
ial for  the  Fordson.  Made  for  hard  work. 


Money-Maker  Ensilage  Cutter 

Fordson8ilofillingwiththeMoney.Maker 
done  quickly  and  cheaply.  Strength  and 
scientific  design  give  perfect  work. 


The  Money-Maker  Hay  Press 
Baling  hay  with  the  Fordson  end  Money 
Maker  baler  is  an  important  operation  to 
the  farmer  with  large  bay  acreage. 


Wood  Bros.  Individual  Thresher 
The  Wood  Individual  Humming  Bird 
Thresher  nnd  Fordson  make  short  work 
of  threshing.  All  grain  ia  aaved. 


The  Oliver  Two-Way  Sulky  Plow 


found  in  irrigated  sections, 
the  mouldboards  scour  well, 
pulverize  the  soil  thorough- 
ly.and  avoid  excessive  draft. 


The  extra  speed  possible 
with  the  Fordson  and  this 
special  Oliver  Two-Way 
Plow  makes  a  much  shorter 


job  of  the  tillage  work.  The 
extra  strength  secured  by 
using  heat-treated  steel 
beams  and  the  perfect  draft 
lines  that  avoid  side  draft, 
insure  the  work  being  done 
so  well  that  more  produc- 
tive seed  beds  are  the  result. 


TordDealersEvery  where  Sell  StanckrdToFdson'Equipment 
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Grange  Against  Anti-Vivisection 
BilL 

Following  a  debate  on  the  proposed 
anti-vivisection  measure,  held  in  the  au- 
ditorium of  the  Wheatridge  High  school, 
a  straw  vote  showed  those  present  were 
unanimously  opposed  to  the  passage  of 
the  bill.  This  debate  was  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Darden  Pomona  Grange. 
Representatives  of  most  of  the  eighteen 
granges  of  Jefferson  county  were  pres- 
ent, which  made  a  good-sized  audience. 

The  Anti- Vivisection  Society  was  rep- 
resented by  Frank  T.  Bright  and  Dr.  H. 
T.  Young,  a  chiropractor.  These  men 
presented  arguments  in  favor  of  the 
proposed  bill.  They  read  extracts  from 
the  circular  sent  out  by  the  society, 
which  showed  cases  of  extreme  cruelty 
having  been  practiced  on  animals  and 
which  they  claim  would  be  prevented  if 
the  anti-vivisection  bill  became  a  law. 

The  medical  association  was  repre- 
sented by  Doctors  C.  T.  Burnett  and 
Sewall.  They  presented  argument  in 
opposition  to  the  proposed  bill.  They 


claim  that  much  of  the  progress  made 
by  the  medical  profession  was  due  to 
animal  experimentations  and  among  the 

illustrations  given  were  the  develop- 
ment and  use  of  antitoxin  and  vaccine 
treatments  for  diphtheria,  rabies,  small- 
pox and  typhoid,  and  antitoxin  for  hog 
cholera  and  blackleg  in  cattle.  These 
illustrations  were  cited  as  showing  what 
had  been  discovered  by  animal  experi- 
mentations. 

The  proposed  bill  would  not  only  pre- 
vent vivisection  on  animals  either  with 
or  without  anesthetic,  but  would  pro- 
hibit all  animal  experimentations  with- 
out which  there  would  never  be  any 
further  medical  discoveries  of  the  char- 
acter of  those  cited.  If  such  a  law  had 
been  encouraged  in  the  past  there  would 
not  have  been  any  antitoxin  discoveries 
made,  said  the  opponents  of  the  bill. 

The  representatives  of  the  medical 
association  made  the  claim  that  the  arg- 
uments and  literature  used  by  the  sup- 
porters of  the '  bill  were  mostly  taken 
from  experimentations  made  before  an- 
esthetics were  discovered  and  that  very 


few  operations  are  made  an  animals  at 

this  time  without  an  anesthetic. 


Do  Harvest  Tinkering  Early. 

Now  is  the  time  to  drag  the  old  harv- 
ester canvasses  out  of  the  granary  for 
repairs,  before  the  wheat  is  waiting  to 
be  cut.  Tne  canvasses  probably  have  a 
few  deceased  slats  and  some  pieces  of 
baling  wire  serving  as  straps  and 
buckles. 

The  binder  deserves  some  attention, 
particularly  if  it  has  stood  outside  all 
winter,  and  should  be  hauled  from  its 
weedy  bower  early.  It  has  a  few  inches 
of  dust  and  mud  on  the  platform.  The 
oil  holes  need  cleaning  and  filling.  It 
may  need  new  parts.  Repairs  will  be 
s  ;arce  in  about  three  weeks.  The 
kn  otter  may  be  too  rusty  to  work  and 
need  a  good  dose  of  kerosene.  Baling 
wire  may  be  taking  the  place  of  several 
bolts. 

It  would  be  a  good  idea  to  remove  the 
hens'  nests  from  various  plaees  in  the 
i  r:.  bine  harvester.   Starting  the  engine 


— after  it  will  start — may  save  many 

costly  hours  at  the  beginning  of  harv- 
est. 

A  little  work  on  the  harvest  machin- 
ery now  may  save  several  hundred  dol- 
lars' worth  of  grain  from  going  down 
or  shattering  out  during  harvest..  And 
it  will  help  prevent  the  annual  rush  on 
harvester  repairs,  with  the  consequent 
delays  while  the  repairs  are  being 
shipped.   

High  Lights  on  Horse  Situation. 

There  was  the  same  number  of  horses 
in  the  United  States  in  1920  as  in  1910, 
and  a  million  more  mules.  On  account 
of  automobiles,  tractors  and  trucks,  we 
do  not  need  as  much  work  stock  as  we 
did  ten  years  ago.  We  have  too  many 
horses;  therefore  they  are  cheap.  Oi 
the  other  hand,  the  decrease  in  colts 
born  in  the  last  year  or  two  indicates  a 
probable  shortage  of  horses  within  five 
or  six  years. 


Sudan  grass  will  furnish  abundant 

midsummer  pasture  for  hogs. 


jCook Jbir 

LOWES 


COST 


in  ihenexi  Ore  you  buy 


You  do  not  want  the  kind  of  low  cost 
that  eventually  becomes  high  cost. 
You  do  not  want  the  cheap  tire  that 
proves  in  the  long  run  to  be  an  expen- 
sive as  well  as  annoying  experiment. 

The  real  low  cost  tire  is  one  that  sells 
at  a  reasonable  price  and  then  rolls  off 
mile  after  mile  of  uninterrupted  ser- 
vice—  the  tire  that  renders  easy,  com- 
fortable riding,  low  operating  costs 
and  greatest  mileage. 

The  Savage  Cord  is  built  from  the 
inside  out  to  give  long  wear  and  faith- 
ful service,  to  resist  bard  usage  and 
rough  roads,  and  to  save  you  money  — 
even  in  gas,  oil  and  repairs  to  your  car. 
We  realize  this  is  a  broad  statement 
and  we  do  not  ask  you  to  believe  it 
without  proof.  Compare  the  construc- 
tion of  our  tire  with  others,  see  the 
seventeen  constructional  features 
we  have  put  into  it—  then  you  will 
appreciate  our  claims  are  true. 

You  can  buy  tires  that  cost  less  to 
begin  with,  but  Savage  Cords  pay  you 
better  by  costing  less  in  the  end. 


Other  good  makes  of  tires  may  use  one 
or  more  of  the  seventeen  constructional 
features  we  have  incorporated  into  the 
Savage  Cord  but  no  other  tire  that  we  know 
of  begins  to  embody  them  all. 

WE  GUARANTEE 

that  not  an  ounce  of  shoddy  or  adulterants 
is  used  in  the  building  of  the 
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Shorthorn  Breeders  Hold  Annual  Sociability  Tour 

INSPECTION  OF  DIVIDE  HERDS  SHOWS  MUCH  IMPROVEMENT  BEING  MADE 


SHORTHORN  cattle  have  practically  a  monopoly 
on  the  stock  farms  and  ranches  of  the  Kiowa 
valley  of  Elbert  county,  Colorado.  No  experi- 
enced stockman  could  visit  this  section  without  recog- 
nizing at  a  glance  its  adaptability  to  livestock  farm- 
ing and  the  production  of  high-class  registered  beef 
cattle.  "Not  even  in  eastern  Nebraska  or  other  old 
Shorthorn  sections  could  so  many  purebred  Short- 
horn cattle  be  found  in  a  given  area  as  in  this  Elbert 
county  community,"  said  H.  C.  McKelvie  of  Nebraska 
Farmer,  who  was  one  of  the  outside  visitors  at  the 
annual  Sociability  Tour  of  the  Elbert  County  Short- 
horn Breeders'  Association,  June  21.  Others  who  for 
the  first  time  saw  this  valley  and  visited  the  herds  on 
the  schedule  were  agreed  that  a  better  locality  could 


Sunnyside  Robert,  chief  herd  bull  on  Gleason  &    Blazer  ranch. 


not  have  been  selected  to  dedicate  to  the  breeding  and 
development  of  Shorthorn  cattle.  In  the  valley  good 
hay,  forage,  and  grain  crops  are  successfully  grown 
to  provide  feed  for  the  winter  months.  Every  farm 
is  equipped  with  a  silo  and  good  barns.  Back  from 
the  valley  on  either  side  stretch  good  grazing  land 
interspersed  with  groves  of  pines  which  provide 
shelter  and  shade  for  the  cattle  winter  and  summer. 

This  sociability  run  is  based  on  the  theory  that 
it  is  a  good  thing  to  get  acquainted  with  your  neigh- 
bor and  see  how  he  is  doing  things.  It  is  an  affair 
for  the  whole  family  and  ends  with  a  community 
picnic  in  one  of  the  pine  groves  of  the  community. 

Start  from  Gleason  &  Blazer  Ranch. 

The  start  was  made  from  the  Sunnyside  ranch  of 
Gleason  &  Blazer  near  Kiowa,  where  the  early  ar- 
rivals spent  the  time  waiting  for  the  crowd  to  gather 
In  carefully  inspecting  the  well-bred  cattle  found  on 
this  farm.  Some  of  the  best  breeding  cows  from  the 
leading  herds  of  the  Middle  West  have  been  added 
to  this  herd  as  well  as  bulls  suitable  for  heading  a 
breeding  herd  of  such  quality.  Sunnyside  Robert, 
the  chief  herd  bull,  is  still  siring  calves  of  outstand- 
ing merit  and  is  held  in  high  esteem  by  the  owners 
because  of  the  uniformly  good  results  they  have  been 
getting  from  his  use  over  a  period  of  years.  They 
recently  purchased  from  one  of  the  best  Iowa  herds 
a  young  bull  which  is  being  used  to  assist  the  chief 
herd  bull.  Another  two-year-old  bull,  Sunnyside 
Cock  Robin  by  Sunnyside  Robert,  attracted  much 
favorable  comment  from  the  visiting  breeders.  The 
uniformity  and  high  quality  of  the  young  calves  gave 
evidence  of  the  good  breeding  methods  being  followed 
on  the  Gleason  &  Blazer  farm. 

Some  forty  cars  had  gathered  by  the  time  the 
schedule  called  for  the  start  to  the  Allan  Carnahan 
breeding  farm,  which  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  up 
the  creek.  Mr.  Carnahan  has  succeeded  in  maintain- 
ing the  interest  of  his  sons  in  livestock  farming  and 
all  are  interested  in  producing  good  Shorthorn  cattle. 
A  Saunders  bred  bull,  Superbus  Cumberland,  heads 
tiie  Carnahan  herd,  assisted  by  a  young  Cumberland 
bred  bull  ^purchased  from  the  same  breeder  at  the 
National  Western  Livestock  Show  last  winter. 

A  demonstration  showing  how  easily  a  good  cow 
can  become  the  foundation  animal  of  a  whole  herd  of 
high-class  cattle  attracted  much  attention  at  the  Car- 
nahan ranch.  Eight  animals,  seven  females  and  a 
bull  calf,  all  the  descendants  of  one  cow,  were  shown 


By  George  C.  Wheeler. 

in  one  pen.  This  cow  is  of  Better  Goods  breeding 
and  is  only  six  years  old.  She  was  purchased  from 
the  herd  of  Sam  Ball  at  Wray,  Colo.  All  her  calves 
but  the  last  have  been  heifers.  The  gathering  to- 
gether in  one  group  of  these  animals  showing  such 
quality  and  uniformity  was  a  most  impressive  lesson 
to  the  beginner  who  might  think  it  is  a  long  road  to 
getting  a  good  herd  of  purebred  cattle  established. 

Jones  Has  New  Herd  Bull. 

All  too  soon  County  Agent  Aicher,  who  tried  to 
keep  the  trip  going  on  schedule,  announced  that  the 

time  had  come  to  start 
for  the  farms  of  Ralph 
and  Paul  Jones,  a  mile  or 
two  farther  up  the  val- 
ley. Paul  Jones  continues 
to  keep  Baron  Hedge- 
wood  by  Parkdale  Baron 
at  the  head  of  his  herd 
and  is  well  pleased  with 
the  results  he  is  getting. 
He  has  recently  pur- 
chased another  bull,  how- 
ever, Type's  Model  12th, 
a  Saunders  bred  bull  of 
good  type  and  quality. 
Ralph  Jones  is  now  using 
a  two-year-old  bull  by 
Golden  Type  in  his  herd. 
This  young  bull  has  an 
excellent  pedigree  and  is 
of  massive  type  and  well 
selected  to  give  good  re- 
sults on  the  kind  of  cows 
in  the  breeding  herd. 
Leaving  the  Jones 
farms  the  party  passed  through  Elbert,  noting  just 
north  of  the  town  the  sales  pavilion  put  up  by  the 
Elbert  County  Shorthorn  Breeders'  Association  for 
sale  purposes  and  community  entertainment  meet- 
ings. This  is  the  first  association  sales  pavilion  in 
Colorado  and  is  a  valuable  asset  to  a  community 
breed  organization.  The  next  objective  of  the  trip 
was  the  famous  Forest  Glen  Ranch  of  A.  G.  Corn- 
forth  and  his  son,  Harvey.  Here  were  gathered  in 
the  yards  an  unusually  good  lot  of  breeding  cows  and 
heifers  for  the  inspection  of  the  visitors.  This  was 
one  of  the  most  picturesque  ranches  visited  and  is 
admirably  equipped  to  handle  purebred  beef  cattle. 
The  new  herd  bull  on  this  place  is  Augusta's  Mar- 
shall, a  bull  purchased  from  the  Tomson  herd  in  Kan- 
sas. He  is  considered  by  many  good  judges  to  be 
one  of  the  best  Shorthorn  bulls  in  Colorado.  The 
quality  and  uniformity  of  the  calves  this  new  bull  is 
siring  indicate  that  he  will  be  a  worthy  successor  of 
Cedar  Lawn's  Best,  the  herd  bull  long  used  on  this 
ranch. 

Good  Calves  Sired  by  Melburn  Herd  Bull. 

Charles  Melburn's  farm  was  the  next  on  the  list. 
Mr.  Melburn  is  one  of  the  younger  breeders,  but  has 
already  established  one  of  the  best  Shorthorn  herds 
to  be  found  in  the  Elbert  community.  Most  of  the 
cow  herd  were  in  pasture  too  far  away  to  be  visited. 
Typical  Thought  is  the 
chief  herd  bull  in  the 
Melburn  herd  and  is  gen- 
erally considered  one  of 
the  good  Shorthorn  bulls 
of  the  state.  The  kind 
of  calves  a  bull  sires  is 
the  true  test  of  his  value 
as  a  .breeder,  and  the 
calves  by  this  bull  were 
greatly  admired  by  the 
visitors.  Another  good 
bull  being  used  on  some 
of  the  cows  is  Divide 
Sportsman,  also  by  the 
Allen  bull  Second 
Thought.  This  young  sire 
is  a  very  promising  ani- 
mal. Mr.  Melburn  had 
the  honor  of  having  both 
the  top  bull  and  the  top 
female  in  the  recent  sale 


of  the  Elbert  County  Shorthorn  Breeders'  Associa- 
tion. 

The  last  place  visited  was  that  of  George  Gleffe 
near  the  picnic  grounds,  where  the  party  gathered 
for  the  noon  hour  and  the  program  which  followed 
the  dinner.  After  parking  the  cars  in  the  grove  the 
visitors  went  to  the  yards  and  inspected  the  Gleffe 
herd,  which  is  headed  by  Collynie  Dale,  a  grandson 
of  Avondale.  This  bull  is  a  good  individual  and  is 
proving  a  good  breeder.  In  this  herd  as  in  the  others 
visited  is  being  seen  the  good  results  following  the 
use  of  good  bulls  of  outstanding  Shorthorn  beef  type. 
Those  familiar  with  the  breeding  developments  in  the 
herds  of  the  community  commented  on  the  improve- 
ment being  made  in  all  the  herds  visited.  The  will 
and  desire  to  bring  about  improvement  carried  out  in 
a  co-operative  manner  as  is  being  done  in  the  divide 
country  of  Elbert  county  means  much  to  the  live- 
stock development  of  all  the  farms  of  the  whole  re- 
gion. On  every  farm  visited  there  were  good,  build- 
ings and  other  improvements.  These  things  are  in- 
variably associated  with  livestock  improvement. 
There  is  something  uplifting  about  working  with 
good  purebred  livestock.  The  man  who  systematic- 
ally strives  to  improve  his  livestock  unconsciously 
finds  himself  aspiring  to  better  things  along  other 
lines.  This  tendency  is  noticeable  on  the  farms  and 
ranches  visited  on  this  Sociability  Tour  of  the  Short- 
horn breeders  of  Elbert  county. 

Only  a  few  of  the  herds  of  the  members  of  this 
Shorthorn  association  could  be  visited  on  this  trip. 
Much  regret  was  expressed  that  a  visit  could  not  be 
made  to  every  one  of  the  thirty  or  more  breeders  in 
its  membership.  Visiting  a  few  of  the  herds,  how- 
ever, gave  a  good  idea  of  what  the  community  a3  a 
whole  is  doing  in  making  this  one  of  the  leading 
Shorthorn  sections  of  the  country. 

Tour  Closed  With  Picnic  Dinner. 

Visiting  breeding  herds  and  admiring  the  cattle 
was  only  a  part  of  this  tour.  It  was  called  a  so- 
ciability tour  and  the  women  and  young  folks  were 
along,  and  during  the  picnic  period  no  one  could 
doubt  that  promoting  greater  sociability  among  the 
folks  of  the  community  was  an  important  function 
of  the  trip.  Those  in  charge  had  provided  an  ample 
supply  of  well  iced  lemonade  and  ice  cream  to  go 
with  the  lunches.  Groups  ranging  from  half  a  dozen 
to  twenty  or  more  gathered  under  the  pines  in  the 
grove  and  proceeded  to  dispose  of  the  good  things 
the  women  of  the  party  had  provided. 

Following  the  picnic  dinner,  A.  G.  Cornforth  gath- 
ered those  present  together  in  a  big  circle  seated  on 
the  ground  and  on  automobile  cushions  and  proceeded 
to  call  out  for  short  talks  various  victims  which  he 
had  on  his  list.  The  first  was  H.  W.  Hailey,  who  had 
just  begun  his  work  as  field  representative  for  the 
American  Shorthorn  Breeders'  Association.  Mr. 
Hailey  counted  himself  fortunate  in  being  able  to 
meet  this  group  of  enthusiastic  Shorthorn  boosters 
at  the  very  beginning  of  his  new  work  which,  he 
stated,  would  consist  of  doing  all  in  his  power  to 
further  the  replacement  of  scrub  and  inferior  stock 
with  good  Shorthorns.  W.  N.  Fulton  of  the  Record- 
Stockman  commented  on  the  improvement  made  in 
the  cattle  since  his  last  visit. 

Mr.  Cornforth,  who  introduced  the  speakers  in  a 
most  happy  manner,  announced  (Turn  to  Page  12) 


Sales  pavilion  erected  by  Elbert  County  Shorthorn  Breeders'  Association  at  Elbert.  Only  one  of  IU 

kind  In  Colorado. 
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Farm  Bureau  Proves  Worth  in  Dollars  and  Cents 


BIG  SAVINGS  SHOWN  BY  COMPARING  ORGANIZED  AND  UNORGANIZED  COUNTIES 


FARMERS  in  a  new  farm  bureau 
state  want  to  know  if  it  pays  to' 
maintain  the  organization  and  em- 
ploy a  county  agent*  By  advocating  the 
use  of  higher  yielding  varieties,  helping 
farmers  to  co-operate  in  controlling  in- 
sect pests  and  giving  instructions  in  the 
best  time  and  methods  for  preparing 
the  seed  bed,  county  agent  work  added 
10,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  Kan- 
sas production  on  the  harvested  acre- 
age last  year,  according  to  figures 
worked  out  by  Karl  Knaus,  state  county 
agent  leader,  and  A.  F.  Turner  assistant 
county  agent  leader  at  Manhattan.  The 
figures  are  based  on  reports  of  the  Kan- 
sas State  Board  of  Agriculture. 

Figuring  this  wheat  at  only  $1  a 
bushel — a  conservative  figure — the  ex- 
tra return  to  farmers  of  the  state  was 
$10,000,000.  Farm  bureau  work  last 
year  in  all  Kansas  counties  cost  only 
$225,348.73.  Of  this  amount,  $118,- 
139.83  was  raised  by  taxation,  and 
$107,208.90  from  membership  dues.  If 
this  had  been  the  only  work  done  by  the 
farm  bureaus  the  return  on  the  invest- 
ment would  have  been  443.7  per  cent. 
But  that  is  not  all  the  bureaus  did. 

Abandoned  Wheat  Acreage  Reduced. 

The  abandoned  wheat  acreage  was  re- 
duced in  farm  bureau  counties  from  2 
per  cent  to  66  per  cent  per  county. 
When  it  is  considered  that  11,906,582 
acres  of  wheat  were  abandoned  in  the 
state  during  the  four  years  1915,  1916, 
1917  and  1918,  one  will  have  an  idea  of 
what  this  saving  means.  The  seed  alone 
for  this  acreage  was  worth  between 
$15,000,000  and  $20,000,000,  while  the 
labor  of  preparing  the  seed  bed  and 
sowing  was  far  in  excess  of  that 
amount.  This  means  that  the  loss  per 
year  from  abandoned  acreage  was  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $10,000,000  and 
$15,000,000  for  seed  and  labor  of  plant- 
ing. 

The  reduction  in  abandoned  acreage 
was  accomplished  by  campaigns  setting 
forth  the  time  for  sowing  to  avoid 
losses  from  Hessian  fly,  education  as  to 
the  proper  time  of  plowing,  depth  of 
plowing  and  time  and  method  of  seed- 
ing, as  well  as  the  preparation  of  fields 
to  prevent  soil  blowing  which  has  de- 
stroyed millions  of  acres  of  wheat  in 
Kansas. 

Hog  Cholera  Under  Control. 

Hog  cholera,  which  has  cost  Kansas 
millions  of  dollars,  is  practically  under 
control  in  the  farm  bureau  counties  of 
the  state.  As  soon  as  an  outbreak  of 
cholera  is  reported  the  county  agent  is 
on  the  job  to  organize  a  community, 
get  non-immunized  herds  .  vaccinated, 
and  prevent  the  carrying  of  the  disease. 

The  average  farm  bureau  tax  paid  by 
farmers  in  the  state  would  not  quite 
pay  for  a  hair  cut,  wouldn't  pay  the  cost 
of  driving  a  motor  car  more  than  five 
miles,  would  pay  only  one-fourth  of  a 
single  dog-tax,  would  buy  only  one 
pound  of  butter,  or  three  cigars. 

Organization  Increases  Wheat  Yields. 

A  comparison  of  the  wheat  yields  in 
two  adjoining  counties — Republic  and 
Cloud — will  show  what  the  farm  bureau 
work  has  been  doing  in  increasing  wheat 
yields.  For  the  years  1899-1902,  the 
average  yield  for  Republic  county  was 
15.6  bushels  per  acre.  The  yield  for 
Cloud  county  for  the  same  period  was 
15.2  bushels,  just  .4  of  a  bushel  to  the 
acre  less  than  that  of  Republic.  Com- 
parison of  the  yield  after  Cloud  county 
had  organized  a  bureau  shows  that  it 
has  made  a  train  on  Republic  of  1.4 
bushels  per  acre.  Republic's  acreage 
for  the  years  1917-1920  was  11.2  bush- 
els per  acre,  while  that  of  Cloud  was 
12.2  bushels.  This  increase  was  due 
largely  to  the  fact  that  the  county  farm 
bureau  in  Cloud  has  been  putting  on  an 
educational  campaign  ever  since  it  was 
organized  to  get  farmers  to  grow  Kan- 
red  wheat,  which  yields,  on  an  average, 
from  1  to  3  bushels  per  acre  more  than 
other  varieties  in  that  section  of  the 
state.  Thousands  of  acres  of  Kan  red 
are  being  grown  each  year  in  Cloud  as  a 
result  of  this  campaign.  In  Republic 
county  only  a  few  farmers  have  raised 
Kanred,  due  to  the  fact  there  was  no 
agitation  to  get  them  to  sow  seed  of 
this  variety.  The  Cloud  county  bureau 
has  also  done  much  to  get  farmers  to 
pra<-tice  the  best  methods  of  preparing 
'  oil  and  to  get  them  to  sow  at  the 
"ht  time,  while  there  has  been  no  or- 


George  A.  Montgomery. 


ganized  campaign  to  accomplish  this  in 
Republic  county. 

Cloud  county  had  110,000  acres  of 
wheat  in  1920  and,  therefore,  must  have 
raised  154,000  bushels  more  than  she 
would  have  raised  had  no  county  agent 
work  been  established.  Estimating  the 
value  of  this  wheat  at  only  $1  per 
bushel  (some  of  it  was  sold  for  more 
than  twice  that  much),  the  Cloud  coun- 
ty bureau  was  worth  more  than  $150,- 
000  to  the  farmers  of  the  county  for 
the  one  year. 

Making  a  similar  comparison  for  four 
unorganized  counties  in  a  group — Riley, 
Pottawatomie,  Geary  and  Wabaunsee 
— with  four  organized  counties,  one  bor- 
dering the  group  on  each  side — Clay, 
Marshall,  Jackson  and  Morris — will 
show  a  gain  of  2.1  bushels  for  the  farm 
bureau  counties,  since  their  organiza- 
tion. The  increase  per  county  for  the 
organized  counties  is  162,500  bushels 
per  year,  on  the  same  acreage,  at  prac- 
tically the  same  cost  per  acre. 

Similar  studies  of  the  unorganized 
counties  Decatur,  Thomas,  Sherman  and 
Sheridan,  and  Cheyenne  and  Rawlins, 
bordering  farm  bureau  counties,  show 
an  average  of  1.8  bushels  per  acre  for 
the  farm  bureau  counties  over  the  un- 
organized counties  since  county  agent 
work  was  begun  in  Cheyenne  and  Raw- 
lins. On  the  acreage  harvested  in  these 
two  counties  last  year,  this  gives  Chey- 


enne and  Rawlins  553,000  bushels  more 
of  wheat  per  year.  This  indicates  that 
the  farm  bureau  has  been  worth  more 
than  $250,000  a  year  to  each  of  these 
two  counties  in  the  increased  production 
of  wheat  alone.  The  last  group  of  coun- 
ties considered  are  in  the  western  part 
of  the  state,  a  section  where  grasshop- 
pers have  done  millions  of  dollars' 
worth  of  damage  in  a  single  year.  In 
one  year  Ford  county  is  said  to  have 
lost  $2,000,000  worth  of  wheat  because 
grasshoppers  just  before  harvest  cut 
the  wheat  stalks  off  about  six  inches 
below  the  head.  The  damage  in  Meade 
county  for  the  same  year  was  estimated 
at  $1,000,000. 

Grasshopper  Pest  Under  Control. 

Farmers  in  organized  counties  in  this 
section  of  the  state  no  longer  worry 
about  the  grasshopper  as  a  pest.  When 
the  hoppers  start  to  make  their  first  in- 
roads, organized  campaigns  are  started 
by  the  farm  bureaus  and  poisoned  bran 
mash  is  put  out  in  all  places  where  the 
hoppers  are  doing  damage.  In  a  single 
year  115  tons  of  white  arsenic  have  been 
used  in  the  western  counties  of  the 
state  to  destroy  hoppers.  To  mix  this 
poison,  4,600,000  pounds  of  bran  were 
used. 

A  comparison  of  these  same  "counties, 
Cheyenne  and  Rawlins — farm  bureau 
counties,  with  Decatur,  Thomas,  Sher- 


How  We  Are  Winning  in  Moffat  County 

A  LITTLE  PROFIT  FROM  EACH  OF  MANY  LINES  IS 
MAKING  US  A  LIVING. 

J.  F.  Veil. 


OUR  480-acre  homestead  in  Moffat 
county  is  making  us  a  living  and 
we  are  developing  it  into  a  prof- 
itable ranch.  One  must  figure  close,  for 
the  growing  season  is  short.  As  we 
generally  have  late  springs  we  do  our 
plowing  in  the  fall  and  as  soon  as  the 
frost  is  out  of  the  ground  in  the  spring 
we  disk  the  soil  and  give  it  a  good  har- 
rowing. Just  before  planting  we  har- 
row again  to  kill  all  the  weeds  that  have 
started.  We  sow  oats  and  spring  wheat 
from  the  middle  of  April  to  the  middle 
of  May,  and  plant  potatoes,  squash, 
beets  and  turnips  from  May  1  to  May 
20.   These  crops  all  do  well  here. 

Corn  is  planted  in  three-foot  rows 
with  two-row  planters,  quite  deep,  as 
our  soil  is  sandy  loam.  As  soon  as  the 
corn  commences  to  come  through  the 
ground,  it  is  harrowed  and  disk-har- 
rowed once  a  week  until  it  is  about  a 
foot  tall.  Then  one  may  use  a  one- 
horse  tooth  harrow,  or  cultivator,  and 
go  through  it  about  once  every  two 
weeks.  We  cultivate  whether  it  is  weedy 
or  not.  The  corn  is  thinned  by  hand 
with  a  hoe  to  two  feet  apart  in  the 
rows.  You  can  raise  more  corn  on  one 
acre  by  this  method,  than  many  do  on 
five  acres. 

Root  Crops  Do  Well. 

Beets  and  turnips  are  sowed  in  rows 
eighteen  inches  apart  and  thinned  to 
from  six  to  eight  inches  apart  in  the 
row  and  cultivated  the  same  as  com. 
They  grow  to  a  very  large  size  and  are 
very  crisp  and  tender.  Potatoes  do  ex- 
tra well  here.  They  quite  often  make 
150  bushels  an  acre  and  even  more.  The 
ground  is  worked  for  potatoes  about  the 
same  as  for  corn  until  planting  time, 
which  is  about  the  first  of  May. 

My  squash  did  the  best  of  any  crop  I 
have  raised.  The  ground  was  worked 
the  same  as  for  corn  and  I  harrowed  it 
at  intervals  of  once  a  week  as  long  as 
I  could  get  through  the  vines.  The 
Silby  Banana  and  Golden  Hubbard  do 
the  best.  I  have  a  large  storage  cave 
in  which  I  store  the  beets,  turnips,  po- 
tatoes, and  squash,  for  fall  and  winter 
use.  We  do  all  the  work  ourselves,  so 
the  crop  doesn't  cost  us  any  ready  cash 
for  help.  At  harvesting  time  the  crop 
is  sorted  and  graded.  The  best  of  it  is 
loaded  and  taken  to  different  towns  and 
sold  direct  to  the  consumers  at  a  fair 
profit  and  a  reasonable  price. 

Cattle  do  well  here  on  the  open  range 


during  the  summer.  In  the  early  fall 
they  are  taken  up  and  the  ones  that  are 
to  be  fattened  for  beef  are  placed  in  a 
large,  clean  pen,  and  are  fed  alfalfa  hay 

and  some  beets.  Turnips  are  given  them 
besides  the  beets.  When  the  root  crops 
are  fed  up,  I  commence  to  feed  the 
squash  and  a  little  corn.  The  hogs  are 
put  in  the  same  pen  with  the  cattle  and 
the  way  they  go  ofter  the  squash  isn't 
slow.  Only  a  little  corn  is  required 
with  the  squash  and  roots  to  fatten  cat- 
tle and  hogs  at  small  expense. 

If  the  market  price  does  not  suit  us, 
the  cattle  are  slaughtered  one  by  one 
and  sold  direct  to  the  consumer.  Hogs 
are  generally  butchered  and  the  meat 
cured  and  smoked  and  then  sold  at  a 
good  price,  although  less  than  the  pack- 
ing house  product  brings. 

The  potatoes  are  kept  for  winter  use 
with  some  of  the  squash. 

We  find  a  good  registered  brood  sow 
is  a  good  investment.  She  will  thrive 
and  keep  in  good  shape  all  winter  on  a 
daily  ration  of  one-half  dozen  spuds,  a 
squash,  two  ears  of  corn,  a  small  bunch 
of  alfalfa  and  a  gallon  of  milk. 

Milking  a  Few  Cows  Pays. 

A  red  Shorthorn  bossie  will  give  you 
plenty  of  butter  to  defray  your  grocery 
bill  on  a  couple  of  squash  and  a  forkful 
of  alfalfa  a  day.  I  milked  six  cows  last 
winter.  We  sold  the  cream  until  the 
price  came  down  to  13  cents  a  pound  for 
butter  fat  and  then  made  cheese.  It 
was  good  quality  and  made  about  double 
what  cream  was  bringing.  I  always 
keep  my  cow  pen  clean. 

We  have  a  nice  flock  of  poultry,  most- 
ly Langshans,  with  a  few  Rhode  Island 
Reds.  A  ranch  isn't  complete  without 
a  nice  flock  of  well  bred  poultry.  I  have 
a  few  sheep  also.  They  live  on  almost 
nothing  and  clean  up  what  the  cows 
would  waste. 

In  the  fall  my  ground  is  in  good  shape 
for  fall  wheat  and  it  does  as  well  as  if 
the  ground  had  been  summer  fallowed. 
I  have  been  breaking  twenty  acres  of 
sage-brush  ground  each  spring  and  nut- 
ting it  into  cane  and  corn,  which  docs 
well  in  new  ground.  I  drag  and  harrow 
the  ground  and  then  go  over  it  two  or 
three  times  with  a  hay-rake.  This  leaves 
the  ground  almost  free  of  brush. 


man  and  Sheridan,  unorganized  counties 
which  border,  shows  that  a  great  saving 
has  been  made  by  cutting  down  the 
acreage  of  wheat  abandoned  eaeh  year. 
From  1911  to  1917,  33.4  per  cent  of  all 
wheat  sown  in  Cheyenne  and  Rawlins 
was  abandoned.  From  1918  to  1921, 
after  farm  bureaus  had  been  organized 
in  those  counties,  only  9.9  per  cent  of 
the  acreage  has  been  abandoned.  This 
is  a  decrease  of  70.4  per  cent. 

The  average  acreage  abandoned  ha 
the  unorganized  counties  from  1911  to 
1917  was  48.4  per  cent.  While  the  per- 
centage not  harvested  in  1918  to  1921 
was  22.8  per  cent,  a  decrease  of  57.3 
per  cent.  This  shows  that  the  decrease 
in  the  organized  counties  was  13.1  per 
cent  more  than  in  the  unox-ganized  coun- 
ties. At  this  rate  3,760  acres  less  were 
abandoned  in  1921  in  the  two  counties 
than  would  have  been  abandoned  had 
the  rate  of  decrease  been  the  same  as  in 
the  unorganized  counties.  This  means 
that  for  the  two  counties  the  saving  of 
seed  and  of  labor  in  preparing  soil  and 
sowing  probably  was  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $10,000,000. 

Farm  Bureau  Reduces  Cholera  Loss. 

An  idea  of  the  saving  by  controlling 
hog  cholera  in  farm  bureau  counties  is 
shown  by  comparing  the  neighboring 
counties,  Saline,  which  is  unorganized, 
with  McPherson,  which  has  a  county 
agent.  In  1920  the  loss  in  Saline  coun- 
ty was  9.72  per  cent,  while  the  loss  in 
McPherson  for  the  same  period  was 
only  1.79  per  cent.  If  the  percentage 
of  loss  had  been  the  same  as  in  Mc- 
Pherson county,  Saline  would  have 
saved  $25,768.06  worth  of  hogs  which 
died  in  1919,  and  $12,412.67  worth  in 
1920,  basing  the  estimates  on  the  num- 
ber of  hogs  reported  in  the  two  counties 
during  these  two  years  by  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture. 

Riley  and  Geary  counties,  without 
agents,  during  the  years  1919-1920  had 
a  cholera  loss  of  2.65  per  cent,  while 
farm  bureau  counties  on  each  side  of 
these  two — Marshall  and  Morris — had  a 
loss  of  only  .56  per  cent.  If  Riley  and 
Geary  counties  could  have  reduced  their 
losses  to  the  same  percentage  as  those 
in  Marshall  and  Morris  counties  they 
would  have  saved  $25,568.79  worth  of 
hogs  which  died  during  the  two  years. 

Big  Saving  From  Poultry  Culling. 

In  addition  to  this  work,  county 
agents  held  2,326  poultry  culling  dem- 
onstrations with  an  attendance  of  27,- 
856.  A  total  of  316,525  hens  were  han- 
dled, of  which  82,849  were  discarded  as 
unprofitable.  In  addition,  697  other 
poultry  meetings  were  held  with  an  at- 
tendance  of  10,353.  Figuring  the  cost 
of  feeding  a  hen  at  75  cents  a  year,  the 
culling  project  saved  farmers  $53,000 
on  the  poultry  handled  by  agents  alone, 
to  say  nothing  of  that  culled  by  the 
owners  who  saw  demonstrations. 

County  bureaus  aided  in  organizing 
47  breeders'  associations  with  1,307 
members.  Through  these  associations 
and  farm  bureaus  58  association  sales 
were  held  at  which  2,978  head  of  pure-  ^ 
bred  livestock  were  sold.  Through  the 
efforts  of  the  county  agents  490  pure- 
bred herds  were  started  and  479  pure- 
bred sires  replaced  scrubs. 

Big  Returns  From  Club  Work. 

A  total  of  366  boys'  and  girls'  clubs 
with  3,597  members  were  organized  ' 
during  the  last  year.  The  educational  _ 
value  of  the  club  work  is  the  primary 
object,  but  the  work  showed  a  profit  of 
nearly  50  per  cent.  Products  valued  at 
$50,594.54  were  produced  at  a  cost  of 
$34,047.94,  giving  a  profit  of  $16,546.60. 

Insect  control  methods  were  demon- 
strated and  carried  out  on  53,950  farms,  1 
nearly  one-third  of  all  in  the  state. 

The  idea  that  the  county  agent  is  a 
fresh,  young  college  lad  sent  out  to  tell  ' 
farmers  how  to  run  their  farms  has  j 
passed.    Farmers  have  come  to  realize 
that  he  is  a  technical   adviser  whose 
business  it  is  to  get  for  them  informa-  i 
tion  they  do  not  have  time  to  get  for 
themselves.    With  his  varied  range  of 
services,  the  agent  is  earning  for  him- 
self the  right  to  be  known  as  consulting  I 
engineer  to  the  largest  single  industry  j 
in  America. 


Editor's  Note — This  l«  one  of  the  spe- 
cial nrtlrles  on  the  subject,  "How  1  Am 
Mnkint,'  Money  Out  of  My  Farm." 


Arsenate  of  lead  powder  dusted  on 
cucumber  and  melon  plants  will  stop 
the  ravages  of  the  striped  and  spotted 
cucumber  beetles. 


July  1,  1922. 
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Utah  Jersey  Breeders  Hold  Annual  Show  at  Provo 

COMMUNITY  BECOMES  LEADING  CENTER  FOR  BREED  IN  INTERMOUNTAIN  STATES 


FOR  many  years  "Dairy  Day"  has 
been  observed  in  June  at  Provo. 
Utah.  The  purpose  of  this  event 
has  been  to  stimulate  interest  in  good 
dairy  stock.  Provo  has  become  one  of 
the  most  outstanding  centers  for  breed- 
ing good  Jersey  cattle  in  the  whole  in- 
termountain  region. 

Last  June  the  first  annual  Utah  Jer- 
sey Show  was  held  at  Provo.  It  was 
such  a  success  it  was  decided  to  make 
it  a  permanent  affair.  Saturday,  June 
10,  was  Utah  Jersey  Day  this  year. 
More  than  150  purebred  Jersey  cattle 
were  on  exhibition.  The  American  Jer- 
sey Cattle  club  sent  their  field  agent, 
Frank  B.  Astroth,  from  New  York 
City,  to  place  the  awards  and  to  address 
those  in  attendance  as  their  special  rep- 
resentative. Mr.  Astroth  found  such 
a  deep  interest  in  Jersey  Cattle  that  he 
spent  a  whole  week  in  Utah. 

There  was  a  grand  parade  of  the  cat- 
tle on  exhibition  in  the  forenoon.  In 
that  parade  was  an  aged  cow  that  at- 
tracted particular  attention.  This  cow, 
Eagle  Iren,  was  a  24-year-old  purebred 
Jersey,  owned  by  the  State  Mental  Hos- 
pital. She  has  to  her  credit  twenty-one 
living  calves  and  has  an  average  an- 
nual production  of  400  pounds  of  but- 
terfat  for  her  entire  producing  life 
period. 

Near  the  head  of  the  parade  marched 
Ogima's  Golden  Lad,  a  fine  Jersey  bull 
owned  by  L.  M.  Price,  that  later  took 
grand  championship  honors  over  bulls 
of  any  age. 

The  ring  that  attracted  the  most  at- 
tention and  awakened  the  greatest  ad- 
miration was  the  cows  four  years  old 
and  over.  When  these  cows  were  lined 
up  for  Judge  Astroth  to  make  the 
awards,  he  remarked  after  going  over 
the  twenty-four  animals  carefully:  "I 
doubt  very  much  if  there  were  at  the 
National  Dairy  Show  at  St.  Paul  last 
fall  twentyvfour  Jersey  cows  in  the 
aged  class  that  would  surpass  the  cows 
you  have  here  in  this  exhibit  in  produc- 
tion of  butterfat."  This  was  indeed  a 
very  fine  tribute. 

The  Utah  County  Cow  Testing  asso- 
ciation has  just  finished  its  first  year's 


Walter  H.  Olin. 


record.  Wm.  R.  Hill,  the  official  cow 
tester,  gives  the  following  as  the  rec- 
ords of  the  four  best  cows  of  the  more 
than  200  under  test: 

Merry  Maiden's  Betty,  a  purebred 
Jersey,  047.2  pounds  butterfat  from  10,- 
712  pounds  milk. 

Utah  Aggie,  a   purebred  Holstein, 

636.5  pounds  butterfat  from  18,554 
pounds  milk. 

Antoinette's  Fern,  a  purebred  Jersey, 

610.6  pounds  butterfat  from  11,625 
pounds  milk. 

Countess,  a  purebred  Holstein,  594.2 
pounds  butterfat  from  18,305  pounds 
milk. 

These  are  records  for  all  dairy  breeds 
in  the  county.  Two  cows  of  high  rank 
were  in  the  Jersey  exhibit  as  leaders  of 
the  breed. 

W.  A.  Nuttal's  herd  of  purebred  Jer- 


seys lead  the  cow  testing  association 
for  the  year,  with  a  herd  average  of 
453.8  pounds  butterfat  per  cow  from 
7,863.8  pounds  milk  average. 

The  Jersey  classes  of  aged  bulls, 
young  bulls  and  bull  calves,  and  heifers 
as  well  as  aged  cows,  previously  spoken 
of,  revealed  that  some  careful  breeding 
is  being  carried  on  in  this  important 
Jersey  center. 

A.  O.  Smoot,  chairman  of  the  day, 
told  the  writer  that  the  yearly  sales  of 
herd  foundation  stock  in  Utah  county 
to  outside  territory  now  averages  $15,- 
000  to  $20,000  per  year.  The  whole  in- 
termountain  region  is  coming  to  realize 
that  the  Provo  district  is  the  place 
where  good  acclimated  Jersey  blood  can 
now  be  obtained  in  car  lots. 

"We  have  reached  the  place  in  the 
dairy    industry    where    we    are  not 


Plain  Mary — record  cow  of  Jersey  breed  with  year's  production  of  1,040  pounds  of  butterfai 

to  her  credit. 


ashamed  to  let  our  Jersey  sires  and 
dams  go  to  any  place  in  the  nation  with 
the  brand  of  Provo  upon  them,"  said 
Mayor  O.  K.  Hansen.  Says  J.  T.  Far- 
rer,  cashier  of  the  Provo  Commercial 
and  Savings  Bank:  "We  feel  justified 
in  giving  financial  backing  to  the  dairy 
industry  in  this  district,  for  a  payroll  is 
started  on  every  farm  where  dairying  is 
practiced.  The  old  dairy  cow  always 
pays  her  way  out  if  she  be  given  any- 
thing like  a  fair  chance."  . 

A.  A.  Hinckley,  commissioner  of  ag- 
riculture for  Utah,  in  the  after-dinner 
talks  following  the  Jersey  Day  banquet 
at  Hotel  Roberts,  stated  that  the  farm- 
ers of  all  Utah  are  greatly  indebted  to 
the  farmers  of  this  district  for  the  ex- 
ample they  have  set  by  gathering 
around  them  dairy  herds  of  purebred 
stock.  He  affirmed  it  as  his  belief  that 
the  dairy  returns  from  cows  of  Utah 
county  were  double  those  of  the  cowa 
of  most  of  the  other  counties  of  the 
state  and  that  if  all  dairy  farmers  of 
the  state  of  Utah  would  improve  their 
dairy  herds  by  using  such  blood  as  was 
shown,  without  any  increase  in  the 
present  number  of  dairy  cows,  they 
would  increase  the  revenue  from  the 
dairy  business  six  million  dollars  a 
year. 

■  Among  others  who  spoke  at  the  Jer- 
sey dinner  were  President  Frank  S. 
Harris  of  Brigham  Young  University; 
Prof.  Jno.  T.  Caine  III;  Prof.  W.  E.  Car- 
roll, both  of  Utah  Agricultural  college; 
Hon.  Jno.  A.  Israelson  from  Capitol 
building,  Salt  Lake,  president  of  Utah 
State  Dairy  Show;  F.  B.  Astroth  of 
New  York  City,  Mayor  Hansen  and 
others.  Prof.  Geo.  B.  Caine,  head  of 
dairy  department,  Utah  Agricultural 
college,  Prof.  J.  C.  Hogensen  from  the 
State  Extension  Service,  and  Uncle  Ben 
Eldridge  were  present  and  assisted  in 
the  success  of  the  day. 

Already  plans  are  under  way  to  make 
Utah  Jersey  Day  1923  the  "very  best 
ever."  These  Provo  breeders  are  de- 
termined to  place  Utah  Jerseys  second 
to  none  in  the  breed  anywhere.  They 
say  "Keep  your  eye  on  Provo." 


Market  Outlook  for  Farm  and  Ranch  Products 


LARGE  INCREASE  IN  HOG  PRODUCTION  MAY  MEAN  LOWER  PRICES  NEXT  FALL 


THE  survey  of  the  spring  pig  crop 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
on  May  1  has  been  made  public  and 
shows  a  net  increase  in  the  number  of 
pigs  saved  in  eleven  cornbelt  states  of 
14.5  per  cent  over  last  year.  The  num- 
ber of  litters  farrowed  was  22.8  per 
cent  larger  than  in  the  spring  of  1921, 
but  reports  of  heavy  losses  were  con- 
firmed as  the  average  number  of  pigs 
saved  per  litter  was  7  per  cent  less  than 
a  year  ago. 

Besides  the  increase  in  the  spring  pig 
crop  the  prospective  increase  in  fall 
farrowing  in  the  cornbelt  averages  49.3 
per  cent.  If  the  fall  farrowings  work 
out  as  expected,  the  total  number  of 
sows  to  farrow  for  the  entire  year  will 
be  28  per  cent  greater  than  in  1921. 

The  department  points  out  that  the 
increase  in  hog  production  will  offset 
the  shortage  in  meat  stocks  and  lard  in 
storage  as  compared  with  the  average 
of  the  last  five  years.  In  two  of  those 
years,  however,  stocks  of  these  prod- 
ucts were  a  burden  upon  the  hog  mar- 
ket and  it  is  not  desirable,  if  good  hog 
prices  are  to  be  maintained,  that  stocks 
be  built  up  again  to  this  average. 

This  report  indicates  that  hog  prices 
may  go  considerably  lower  next  fall  and 
winter  than  during  the  last  few  months, 
and  they  may  average  below  the  level 
of  last  fall  and  winter.  Whether  hog 
prices  will  maintain  a  profitable  ratio 
compared  with  corn  depends  largely  on 
the  size  of  this  year's  corn  crop. 

Choice  Cattle  Higher,  Others  Lower. 

The  cattle  trade'  is  becoming  a  two- 
sided  affair  with  choice  kinds  advancing 
and  common  and  medium  grades,  most 
of  which  show  signs  of  grass,  taking  the 
opposite  course.  Top  steers  at  Chicago 
have  ascended  to  $9.75  and  the  general 
average  price  of  good  steers  is  the  high- 
est in  fifteen  months,  with  a  further  ad- 
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vance  almost  a  certainty.  A  falling 
market  on  lower  grades  of  all  sizes  and 
sexes  is  even  more  assured.  Their  loss 
last  week  ranged  from  10  to  50  cents. 

The  supply  of  grass  cattle  is  in  doubt. 
Earlier  estimates  upon  the  movement 
to  Kansas  and  Oklahoma  pastures  indi- 
cated a  marked  decrease  below  last 
year,  but  shipments  of  stocker  and  feed- 
er cattle  into  those  states  from  the 
twelve  leading  markets  during  April 
and  May  totaled  approximately  140,000 
head,  compared  with  90,000  last  year 
and  107,000  head  two  years  ago. 

The  official  estimate  upon  the  Ari- 
zona crop  of  grass  beef  was  large,  but 
private  observations  in  the  northern 
range  states  point  to  a  moderate  de- 
crease there. 

Feeder  Shipments  Fall  Off. 

Total  shipments  of  stockers  and  feed- 
ers from  the  twelve  leading  markets 
have  decreased  50  per  cent  in  the  last 
few  weeks,  although  the  potential  de- 
mand if  prices  were  lower  undoubtedly 


is  broad.  Kansas  City  reported  a  de- 
cline of  50  cents  on  some  grades  last 
week,  and  further  revisions  in  the  price 
scale  can  be  expected,  although  no  bar- 
gain counter  is  probable  at  any  time 
this  year.  On  western  markets  breeding 
cows  and  heifers  are  said  to  be  so  scax-ce 
that  quotations  are  merely  nominal. 

Another  Rally  in  Hog  Market 

The  hog  market  dipped  again  early 
last  week  under  receipts  which  were 
practically  the  heaviest  of  the  June  run, 
but  rallied  with  the  same  promptitude 
that  has  followed  each  minor  decline  re- 
cently. Although  eastern  shippers  took 
only  a  small  quota,  large  packers  bought 
freely  on  the  break,  revealing  that  they 
need  the  product.  In  spite  of  the  ac- 
cumulation of  lard,  which  increased  10,- 
000,000  pounds  at  Chicago  in  the  first 
half  of  June,  heavy  barrows  and  pack- 
ing sows  are  still  selling  at  a  small  dis- 
count but  the  spread  is  sure  to  widen 
later  on.  In  another  week  or  two  re- 
ceipts of  hogs  will  begin  to  decline  if 


Recent  Range  of  Livestock  Prices  at  Our  Principal  Markets. 

Cattle—                                                   Denver.  Kansas  City.  Omaha. 

Choice  and  prime  heavy  steers  (1100  lb.  up)   $8.90®  9.60  $8.75®  9.35 

Good  heavy  steers    8.40®  9.10  8.50®  8.85 

Common  heavy  steers                                     6.50®  7.75  7.15®  8.15-  7.50®  8.00 

Good  light  steers                                             8.50®  9.00  8.40®  9.10  8.50®  9.00 

Common  to  choice  butcher  heifers               5.00®  8.25  5.35®  8.50  5.65®  8.40 

Common  to  choice  butcher  cows                    4.00®  7.00  4.00®  6.75  4.30®  7.25 

Bologna  and  beef  bulls                                    2.50®  5.50  3.50®  5.75  3.75®  6.00 

Canners  and  cutters,  cows  and  heifers         2.50®  4.00  2.50®  4.50  3.25@  4.75 

Canner  Steers                                                    3.50®  4.50  3.50®  4.75  3.75®  4.75 

Common  to  choice  feeders  (1000  lb.  up)   6.25®  8.15  5.75®  8.00 

Common  to  choice  stocker  steers                5.50®  7.25  4.50®  8.25  5.50®  8.00 

Common  to  choice  stocker  cows  and  heifers.  3.50®  6.00  3.25®  6.25  4.50@  6.50 


Hogs- 
Top  of  Market   ~  *          10.20  $  10.55 

Bulk  of  Sales                                                   9.65@10.05  10.10@10.50 

Heavy  (250  lb.  up)                                           9.65@10.00  10.10®10.40 

Medium  (200 — 250  lbs.)                                    9.75010. 15  10.25@10.50 

Light    (150 — 200  lb.)                                        9.80@10.20  10.20@10.55 

Smooth  packing  sows  (260  lb.  up)                  8.75®  9.25  9.00®  9.40 

Stock  pigs   '   10.00  ©11.00 


$  10.45 
9.75@10.40 


they  have  not  already  started  to  do  so. 
This  should  mean  an  advancing  market. 

Clearances  of  hog  meats  and  lard  are 
making  an  excellent  showing  and  for- 
eign buyers  were  reported  last  week  to 
be  actively  in  the  market  for  additional 
stocks.  Forign  buying  usually  shows 
a  decided  increase  in  the  late  summer, 
so  that  the  present  spurt  may  mean  an 
early  start.  Hot  weather  has  reduced 
the  domestic  demand  for  fresh  pork,  but 
helped  the  sale  of  smoked  meats. 

Feeders  Contracting  for  Lambs. 

Feeder  buyers  are  playing  for  a  repe- 
tition of  last  year's  fat  lamb  perform- 
ance and  are  contracting  for  thin  lambs 
in  all  the  range  states.  A  broad  demand 
at  the  leading  markets  is  expected  this 
summer  and  fall,  in  addition,  but  values 
should  be  lower  later  on  than  they  are 
now.  At  least  the  selections  will  be 
more  choice. 

Advance  in  Wool  Halts. 

Following  a  slowing  down  in  foreign 
wool  markets  with  declines  of  5  to  10 
per  cent  on  coarse  grades  in  London  and 
Australia,  the  domestic  market  has  be- 
come less  active.  Prices  at  a  sale  in 
Texas  were  a  shade  lower,  although 
Boston  quotations  came  higher.  The 
American  Woolen  Company  made  the 
third  successive  advance  in  cloth  prices 
during  the  week.  Mills  are  resisting 
further  upturns  in  prices  of  raw  mate- 
rials and  are  not  taking  all  the  wool 
offered.  The  course  of  the  market  will 
hinge  upon  the  trend  of  prices  abroad, 
the  progress  of  tariff  legislation  and 
the  tenacity  of  owners  of  the  remainder 
of  the  clip  not  yet  in  manufae;. 
hands. 

Wheat  Harvest  Is  On. 

Wheat  harvest  is  in  full  swing  al- 
ready in  the  southern  (Turn  to  paere  12  > 
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Special  Offer  15  Days 

The  New  International  Atlas  of  the  World 

with 

The  Rocky  Mountain  News  or  The  Denver  Times 

New.  accurate  maps  of  all  countries  of  the  world  and  states  of  the  "Union, 
Showing'  all  recent  boundary  changes.  New  Maps  of  the  new  nations  of  the 
world. 

The  complete  booh  measures  lOVbxlS  inches.  It  comprises  144  pages.  80 
pages  being  maps,  beautifully  engraved,  clearly  (not  gaudily)  colored.  This 
volume  weighs  three  pounds,  which  will  enable  you  to  judge  -of  its  size  and 
value. 

Bound  in  the  richest  of  silk-grained  cloth;  title  stamped  from  brass  die.s 
in  ebony  ink.  A  rich,  substantial  binding  that  will  lend  dignity  to  any 
library  and  will  last  foT  all  time.  A  truly  master  Atlas  in  general  contents 
as  well  as  binding.  If  you've  never  bem  fortunate  enough  to  own  an  Atlas, 
here's  an  opportunity  to  secure  one  just  off  the  press. 

Return  this  advertisement  together  with  check  or 
money  order  for  $4.98  to  cover  six  months'  subscrip- 
tion to  THE  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  NEWS  (Daily 
and  Sunday)  and  cost  of  packing  and  shipping  the 
NEW  INTERNATIONAL  ATLAS  OF  THE  WORLD 


For  the  Next 


Only 


OFFER  NO.  1 

i.98 


OR 

Return  this  advertisement  together  with  check  or 
money  order  for  $4.48  to  cover  six  months'  subscrip- 
tion to  THE  DENVER  TIMES  (Daily)  with  THE 
SUNDAY  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  NEWS,  and  cost  of 
packing  and  shipping  the  NEW  INTERNATIONAL 
ATLAS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


OFFER  NO.  2 

Only4»48 


THE  DENVER  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  wjfx„7.-i-22 

DENTEK,  COLO. 

Gentlemen — Enclosed  please  find  %  in  payment  of  your 

oiler  No.  1  {....]    offer  No.  2  I--.  j     Check  offer  you  select  thus  X  please. 

NAME   

ADDRESS  

rows  


..BOX  or  R  F.  D  

STATE  


R°PP  S  Ready  Reckoner 


A  Handy  Calculator 


for- 


Farmers  eni  Stockmen 


It  Saves  You  Time! 

It  shows  at  a  glance  the  number  of 

bushels  of  any  grain  in  quantities  up  to 
a  carload;  the  amount  of  hay  in  the 
stack;  the  cash  value  at  a  wide  range  ot 
prices*  of  all  grains,  by  the  bashel  or 
weight;  the  value  of  cattle,  hogs  and 
produce  at  a  wide  variation  in  prices;  the 
amount  of  butterfat  in  milk;  wages  on 
the  basis  of  working  days;  the  number 
of  square  feet  of  lumber  in  any  size  stick 
and  the  number  of  pieces  in  a  thousand 
feet;  the  capacity  of  cisterns,  tanks,  boil- 
ers and  containers;  the  standard  weight 
of  all  grains  and  seeds  per  bushel;  ca- 
pacity of  wagon  beds,  granaries,  corn 
cribs,  round  and  square;  the  fodder  ca- 
pacity of  silos  and  the  number  of  cattle 
they  will  feed  for  six  months;  interests 
on  various  amounts  at  different  rates  of 
Interest.  More  than  seventy  points  of 
law  clearly  defined. 

It  also  contains  a  section  for  accounts — a  system  of  tabulated  pages,  so 
arranged  that  every  item  of  every  crop  or  department  of  the  farm  can  be 
entered  and  the  amount  of  profit  show*  at  a  glance. 

This  little  book  is  3%x<  inches— just  the  right  size  for  the  pocket,  and 

contain*  128  pacers  of  useful  information.    Once  yon  have  used  it  you  would 

not  be  without  It. 


FREE 


A  Rapid  fieckoner  given 
a>>Molutely    KKEE.  poi 


w  ivirni  Fans  life,  Denver,  Colo.! 

Gentlemen — Enclosed  herewith  find  $1.00 
for  which  please  ESSrmS"  }  WESTERN 
FARM  LIFE  for  three  years,  and  send  me. 
postage  paid,  the  Rapid  Reckoner. 


\nm»  

Pont  <>n,..   

a.  P.  D   Mate. 


Western  Farm  Life 
Gets  the  Business. 

"That  Nttte  id  |ti  m  M  »177  50  worth 
'  hutliMH,  and  I  ou«—  that's  going  tome." 

—  II.    II.  JaDdehcw,  Ainu,  >j«b. 

— I  with  Ut  tay  that  your  paper  ta  flap 
f'tminaftft  a*\U-r   I   have  evr.r 


to  Wattern  V, 


sx 

Ufa. 


uarri.  My 
*  liualnaoH. 
A  II.  J. 


THa  Cr«nt  F/irm  Mulldc 

*•!■  1 1.        i  ll    MiIm  V  .h.|«.l  diali 

pa,.    A  11  r\w*\ 

■  n  y^an,*** 
,dar  Caviar. 

Stock  c  mi  »a  at  Oanaar.  Cot*. 
1,  ..i.n.oi....  in  am  Mmimii  stataa  aaaaaai 
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Celery  Returns  Good  Profit. 

Celery  requires  an  exceptionally,  rich, 
loamy  soil  tending  toward  clay,  an  abun- 
dance of  water,  and  intelligent  handling. 

But  given  these,  it  will  yield  larger  re- 
turns for  the  ground  allotted  to  it  than 
almost  anything  else  in  the  garden. 

Last  season,  from  about  one-tenth  of 
an  acre  of  land  we  sold  $250  worth  of 
celery.  As  the  soil  was  very  rich  here, 
it  permitted  of  close  planting.  About 
half  this  ground  was  put  into  Pascal 
and  the  remainder  into  Golden  Self- 
Blanehing. 

The  Pascal  is  much  finer  in  quality 
and  flavor  than  any  of  the  self-blanch- 
ing sorts,  and  it  brings  a  much  higher 
price,  but  the  extra  work  required  to 
blanch  it,  and  the  danger  from  either 
frost  or  rot,  or  both,  while  it  is  in  the 
pit,  takes  off  much  of  the  extra  profit. 

The  young  celery  plants  are  extreme- 
ly difficult  to  raise,  and  we  find  it  pays 
best  to  buy  them  of  a  local  greenhouse, 
rather  than  to  try  to  do  this  part  of  the 
work  ourselves. 

If  set  out  too  early,  celery  tends  to 
run  up  to  seed  stalks.  We  plant  from 
about  the  middle  of  June  to  the  end  of 
the  first  week  in  July.  Before  this  the 
ground  has  had  several  stirrings  to  keep 
it  lose  and  exterminate  all  weeds. 

The  old  method  of  planting  was  to 
set  the  seedlings  in  double  rows  from 
three  to  four  feet  apart,  but  with  very 
rich  soil,  we  consider  crowding  the  bet- 
ter practice.  This  is  done  in  beds  about 
thirty  feet  square,  with  narrow  paths 
between.  Trenches  four  inches  deep 
and  ten  to  twelve  inches  apart  are  made 
with  a  wheel  hoe.  In  these  the  plants 
are  set  six  inches  apart,  the  older  leaves 
having  first  been  clipped  off  to  prevent 
wilting.  As  soon  as  each  row  is  planted 
water  is  run  through  the  trench  to  set- 
tle the  dirt  about  the  roots. 

As  the  plants  grow,  the  earth  is 
drawn  in  about  them  from  time  to  time, 
until  shallow  ditches  are  formed  be- 
tween the  rows.  During  the  later  grow- 
ing season,  water  is  allowed  to  flow 
through  these  several  times  a  week  to 
supply  the  abundant  moisture  necessary 
to  proper  development. 

Late  in  August,  the  beds  are  boarded 
up  around  the  sides  to  a  height  of  from 
fourteen  to  sixteen  inches.  This  ex- 
cludes the  light  from  the  sides  while  the 
thick  leaves  shade  the  stalks  from 
above.  Treated  in  this  way,  the  self- 
blanching  varieties  will  bleach  without 
further  effort  on  the  part  of  the  gar- 
dener, and  be  ready  for  market  a  month 
or  six  weeks  later. 

This  method  alone,  however,  will  not 
accomplish  the  work  with  the  Pascal, 
though  it  will  materially  shorten  the; 
time  it  will  require  to  remain  in  the  pit. 
The  crowding  also  forces  it  to  grow  tall  \ 
and  straight,  which  is  quite  an  advan-1 
tage. 

The  pitting  is  done  early  in  the  fall, 
before  danger  from  the  first  killing 
frosts.  Boards  a  foot  wide  are  set  on 
edge  two  and  a  half  feet  apart  on  a 
sunny  exposure.  Between  the  boards 
a  trench  is  dug  a  foot  or  moqe  deep,  and 
the  earth  piled  along  the  outside.  The 
celery  is  lifted  from  the  bed  on  a  spad- 
ing fork  with  a  good  clod  of  earth  on 
each  root,  and  placed  on  a  wheelbarrow 
on  which  burlap  has  been  •  spread.  At 
the  pit  the  burlap  is  lifted  off  by  the 
four  corners  so  as  to  disturb  roots  as 
little  as  need  be.  The  tough  outer 
stalks  are  broken  off,  and  the  plants 
carefully  placed  on  the  pit  floor  as  close 
together  as  possible.  More  earth  is 
added  above  to  be  sure  of  all  the  roots 
being  well  covered.  When  the  setting 
is  completed,  water  is  run  through  the 
pit  until  the  ground  is  well  soaked.  If 
this  is  thoroughly  done  at  the  first,  very 
little,  if  any  watering  is  needed  later, 
as  there  is  so  little  chance  for  evapor- 
ation. To  protect  plants  from  the  cold, 
we  place  cross  pieces  two  inches  thick 
at  frequent  intervals  along  the  top  of 
the  pit.  Boards  are  laid  over  these, 
leaving  the  two-inch  space  open  at  the 
sides  for  ventilation.  Burlap  is  spread 
over  all  and  earth  piled  above.  As  the 
weather  grows  more  severe,  the  amount 
of  earth  is  increased  and  extra  hanking 
added  along  the  sides.  But  the  plants 
must  have  air.  To  admit  this,  joints  of 
stovepipe  are  inserted  every  eight  feet 
to  act  as  ventilators.  These  arc  stuffed 
with  burlap  which  is  removed  through 
the  wannest  part  of  all  bnt  the  coldest 
days. 

While  the  celery  is  in  the  pit,  every 
precaution  is  taken  to  guard  against  in- 
jury from  frost,  while  an  equal  amount 
of  precaution  must  he  taken  against  rot 
caused  from  too  little  air.  A  happy 
medium  between  allowing  too  much  cold 
or  too  little  air  to  enter  is  a  hard  one 
to  hit,  but  upon  the  nicety  with  which 
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Spraying  for  Plant  Lice. 

With  favorable  conditions,  plant  lice 
increase  with  great  rapidity.  If  they 
appeared  only  in  small  numbers  they 
would  not  be  serious,  but  when  millions 
of  them  are  at  work  covering  the  entire 
lower  surfaces  of  the  leaves,  the  plants 
are  soon  killed.  In  the  early  spring  the 
plant  lice  suck  the  juices  of  various 
weeds  and  other  plants,  but  with  the 
growth  of  melons,  cucumbers,  cabbage 
and  other  garden  plants,  the  winged 
forms  make  their  way  to  these  plants, 
seek  the  under  surfaces  of  the  leaves, 
and  here  they  begin  to  suck  the  sap  and 
bear  living  young.  They  increase  so 
rapidly  that  they  will  do  much  damage 
before  being  noticed  unless  the  grower 
keeps  a  close  watch.  Some  suggestions 
for  control  follow" 

It  is  important  that  the  grower  keep 
a  close  watch  in  order  to  locate  and  de- 
stroy early  colonies,  which,  if  located  in 
time,  usually  will  be  found  on  just  two 
or  three  leaves.  The  infested  leaves  or 
the  infested  portion  of  the  vine  should 
be  pulled  off  and  buried. 

In  most  instances,  just  as  soon  as  the 
plant  lice  are  discovered,  the  plant 
should  be  sprayed  with  nicotine  sal- 
phate  or  a  strong  soapy  spray. 

The  nicotine  sulphate  should  be  used 
at  the  rata  of  one-half  pint  to  fifty  gal- 
lons of  water,  plus  two  pounds  of  com- 
mon laundry  soap.  In  making  a  small 
quantity,  use  one  ounce  of  nicotine  sul- 
phate to  six  gallons  of  soft  water,  plus 
four  ounces  of  soap. 

The  soapy  spray  is  prepared  by  dis- 
solving one  pound  of  laundry  soap  in 
six  gallons  of  soft  water.  With  either 
of  the  sprays  it  is  essential  to  apply  it 
in  such  a  manner  as  actually  to  wet  the 
insect.  This  can  only  be  done  by  using 
a  sprayer  equipped  with  a  fine  nozzle 
which  will  furnish  sufficient  pressure  to 
produce  a  fine  mist.  The  extension  rod 
of  the  sprayer  should  be  long  enough  to 
reach  from  one's  hand  to  the  ground 
without  necessitating  stooping.  In 
spraying  vines,  the  lower  end  of  the  ex- 
tension rod  should  be  turned  up  at  an 
angle  of  90  degrees,  or  equipped  with 
an  upturned  angle  nozzle. 


Ample  Water  for  Irrigation. 

Sufficient  water  for  irrigation  and 
hydroelectric  purposes  seems  assured 
this  season  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  and 
Pacific  Coast  states,  according  to  pre- 
liminary reports  of  snow-surveying  par- 
ties now  in  the  field  under  the  direction 
of  the  Weather  Bureau  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture.  The 
work  of  measuring  the  depth  of  the 
snow  in  various  places  and  computing 
the  snow  density  in  order  to  calculate 
the  amount  of  real  water  that  will  be 
available  is  at  present  confined  to  Utah 
and  Nevada. 

Through  other  indications,  the  Weath- 
er Bureau  is  satisfied  that  there  will  be 
plenty  of  water  in  Arizona  this  year,  so 
the  survey  does  not  include  that  state. 
Conditions  at  present  in  Nevada  and 
Utah  are  reported  to  be  about  average. 
In  Oregon,  Washington,  and  Wyoming 
somewhat  above  the  average  amount  of 
water  may  be  expected,  while  in  Idaho 
and  Montana  the  heavy  snowfall  points 
to  a  greater  supply  of  water  than  usual. 

This  service  of  the  Weather  Bureau 
is  of  special  value  to  farmers  in  irriga- 
ted districts,  who  will  not  plant  heavily 
unless  they  know  that  sufficient  water 
will  be  available.  Hydroelectric  com- 
panies by  means  of  this  information  can 
gauge  the  power  and  service  for  which 
they  should  contract. 


Don't  Kill  the  Snakes. 

Snakes  are  among  the  farmer's  best 
friends,  but  most  of  them  do  not  realize 
it.  Of  course,  all  of  the  poison  snakes 
should  be  killed,  but  the  only  one  found 
in  Colorado  is  the  rattlesnake.  AH  of 
the  other  kinds  are  beneficial.  They 
kill  enough  mice  in  summer  to  pay  for 
all  the  birds  and  birds'  eggs  that  they 
eat.  A  snake  ■will  eat  on  the  average 
eight  mice  a  day,  besides  the  bugs 
and  the  grasshoppers  they  eat.  Tne 
damage  that  mice  do  in  a  year  comes  in 
the  millions  of  dollars,  so  that  the  av- 
erage snake  pays  for  the  small  dam- 
ages it  does. — Harold  L.  Lucas,  Fre- 
mont x-ounty,  Colo, 


To  Control  Cutting  of  Laterals. 

When  your  laterals  are  so  steep  that 
they  wash  down  into  the  soft  soil,  fill 
the  holes  and  deep  places  with  coarse 
stable  manure,  and  tramp  Well,  especial- 
ly in  the  center,  leaving  the  sides  high 
l<>  protect  the  hanks.  The  strength  of 
the  manure  will  he  carried  by  the  water 
to  your  crops  and  evenly  distributed,  ho 
use  iill  the  manure  you  can  lind  room 
li  '  ;  our  laterals,  and  renew  it  v.  lyr>D 
possible. — J.  II.  Freeman,  <'.  E. 
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Early  Cutting  Injures  Alfalfa. 

Delaying  the  cutting  of  alfalfa  until 
it  is  nearly  in  full  bloom  has  been  found 
a  better  practice  than  mowing  it  soon 
after  blooming  starts.  Carefully  con- 
ducted experiments  indicate  that  the 
yields  are  larger  over  a  period  of  yearsf 
and  that  the  life  of  the  stand  is  pro- 
longed by  delaying  harvesting  until  the 
plants  are  nearly  in  full  bloom. 

Hay  made  when  the  plants  are  nearly 
in  full  bloom  possibly  is  not  quite  so 
palatable,  but  this  is  offset  by  the  gain 
in  quantity  of  hay.  The  fields  that  were 
cut  prior  to  or  at  the  beginning  of 
blooming  showed  a  tendency  to  die  out 
sooner.  Cutting  a  crop  late  in  the  fall 
so  that  not  enough  growth  was  left  for 
protection  in  the  winter  also  had  much 
to  do  with  thinning  stands. 

In  the  past  the  growing  of  alfalfa  in 
rows  in  dry  regions  has  been  recom- 
mended, but  experimental  evidence  of 
the  last  few  years  shows  that,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  rare  varieties  the 
seed  of  which  sells  for  a  high  price,  this 
method  is  seldom  practical.  Where  the 
rainfall  is  not  sufficient  to  grow  alfalfa 
in  broadcast  stands  it  can  not  usually 
be  grown  profitably  in  rows.  A  slightly 
larger  yield  may  be  produced,  but  not 
enough  to  pay  for  the  added  expense. 
Also  the  hay  harvested  on  this  cultiva- 
ted ground  is  apt  to  be  dirty  and  it  is 
hard  to  cut  and  load. 

Accumulating  experience  also  has  ex- 
ploded some  old  notions  about  the  value 
of  cultivation  of  broadcast  stands.  It 
has  been  found  that  harrowing  a  field 
of  alfalfa  ordinarily  does  not  increase 
the  yield;  neither  does  it  prolong  the 
life  of  the  stand  to  any  noticeable  ex- 
tent. The  modified  spring-tooth  harrow 
does  not  injure  the  plants,  but  the  disk 
often  kills  many  and  reduces  the  stand. 
Some  sort  of  cultivation  appears  advis- 
able in  irrigated  regions  where  the  wa- 
ter carries  a  great  deal  of  silt  or  where 
the  soil  has  been  compacted  by  the 
tramping  of  cattle  pastured  on  the  al- 
falfa. The  experimental  evidence  indi- 
cates that  there  is  usually  little  to  be 
gained  by  cultivating  broadcast  fields 
when  the  stand  is  good.  If  weeds  and 
grass  work  in  and  reduce  the  stand  it  is 
better  to  plow  up  the  field  and  put  in 
another  crop  for  a  year  or  two.  It  is 
hard  to  thicken  a  thin  stand  by  culti- 
vating it  and  sowing  more  seed;  in  fact, 
it  is  a  waste  of  time  in  most  cases. 


Summer  Fallow  Yields  Well. 

Fall  sown  wheat  is  looking  fine  in  Kit 
Carson  county.  We  have  had  a  fine  win- 
ter and  a  wet  spring.  I  believe  if  the 
plow  was  used  more  there  would  be 
better  results.  Generally  speaking, 
there  is  too  much  farming  with  the 
disk.  It  is  one  of  the  best  tools  on  the 
farm,  but  can  be  over-estimated  in  its 
Use. 

More  summer  tillage,  better  work, 
and  less  acreage  for  the  average  farmer 
would  bring  better  results.  We  have  a 
very  rich,  easy  working  soil  here.  I 
had  wheat  last  year  on  summer  fal- 
lowed land  that  yielded  thirty  bushels 
to  the  acre  on  land  that  has  been 
farmed  for  upwards  of  twenty  years. 
Farm  this  soil  as  well  as  you  would 
eastern  soil  and  your  bank  account  will 
increase. 

To  summer  fallow,  disk  harrow  in  the 
spring,  follow  up  with  a  smoothing  har- 
row, and  plow  after  the  middle  of  May. 
The  plow  should  be  followed  closely 
with  the  smoothing  harrow  and  keep 
harrowing  to  destroy  weeds  and  make 
a  firm  seed  bed.  Sow  good,  clean  seed 
from  August  10  on.  You  might  not  raise 
anything  then,  but  I  have  never  yet 
failed.  Twenty  bushels  to  the  acre  was 
the  least  and  forty-two  bushels  to  the 
acre  was  the  most  I  have  ever  raised. 
I  have  known  of  better  yields,  but  that 
was  good. — W.  C.  Lamb,  Kit  Carson 
county,  Colo. 


Buys  Certified  Seed  Potatoes. 

In  some  Southern  states  where  pota- 
toes are  an  important  crop,  growers  are 
taking  an  increasing  interest  in  certified 
seed,  but  according  to  state  officials 
and  representatives  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  who  are  co- 
operating with  them,  special  legislation 
is  necessary  to  prevent  local  seedsmen 
from  selling  ordinary  seed  stock  or  even 
table  stock  as  certified  seed. 

Many  growers  now  recognize  the 
vaTue  of  superior  seed  and  are  willing 
to  pay  a  premium  for  it,  but  they  are 
discouraged  by  frauds  perpetrated  upon 
them  by  unscrupulous  dealers.  However, 
the  farmers  may  protect  themselves  to 
a  great  extent  if  they  will  look  for  the 
certification  tag  which  should  be  on 
every  sack  of  certified  seed  potatoes. 


With  this  tag  to  start  from  it  is  pos- 
sible to  trace  any  lot  of  seed  back  to 
the  grower  or  dealer  who  put  it  up. 

Not  only  the  growers,  but  many  of 
the  seed  dealers  have  been  impressed 
with  the  importance  of  getting  in  noth- 
ing but  the  best  seed.  This  year  twenty- 
two  carloads  of  certified  seed  potatoes, 
all  of  the  Triumph  variety,  were  planted 
in  Louisiana  alone.  Twelve  carloads 
came  from  Wisconsin  and  ten  from 
western  Nebraska.  It  is  claimed  that 
by  the  use  of  this  high-grade  seed  the 
yields  in  that  state  are  being  increased 
forty  bushels  or  more  an  acre  over  that 
of  much  of  the  seed  formerly  sold  there. 


Colorado's  1922  Wheat  Crop. 

A  total  production  of  24,732,000  bush- 
els of  wheat  for  Colorado,  based  on  June 
1  conditions,  is  the  forecast  of  the  crop 
reporting  service,  compared  with  a  final 
estimate  of  23,239,000  for  1921,  and  17,- 
844,000  bushels  for  1919,  as  reported  by 
the  census.  Colorado  winter  wheat 
reached  June  with  a  condition  of  80,  ac- 
cording to  the  report,  which  is  8  points 
below  the  ten-year  average  for  June. 
This  would  indicate  a  crop  of  winter 
wheat  of  16,188,000,  or  an  average  yield 
of  15.2  bushels  to  the  acre  on  the  1,- 
173,000  acres  left  for  harvest.  Weather 
conditions  through  May  were  generally 


favorable  for  the  development  of  the 
crop.  There  was  little  surplus  moisture 
in  the  soil,  however,  and  opportune  rains 
will  be  required  to  mature  a  good  crop. 
The  acreage  of  spring  wheat  for  Colo- 
rado for  harvest  this  year  is  estimated 
as  110  per  cent  of  last  year,  the  prelim- 
inary estimate  being  410,000  acres.  The 
June  1  condition  was  92,  which  is  the 
ten-year  average  for  June  1.  Based  on 
this  condition  the  average  yield  should 
be  18  bushels  to  the  acre,  or  a  total  pro- 
duction of  7,544,000  bushels,  if  condi- 
tions remain  favorable  until  harvest. 


How  To  Crowd  Two  Days' 
Tillage  Work  Into  One 


| ANY  Jobs  are  done  on 
Fordson  farms  that  would 
•  not  be  doneif  horses  were 
depended  upon  for  power. 
More  thorough  seedbed  preparation 
is  possible  becausethere  is  more  time 
available  for  this  important  work. 
Good  farming  practice  demands  that 
stubble  be  disced  immediately  after 
removing  the  grain  from  the  fields, 
to  return  valuable  humus  to  the  soil, 
to  make  fall  plowing  easier  and  to 
conserve  moisture. 


The  success  of  the  next  crop  may 
depend  upon  this  saving  of  moisture 
already  in  the  soil.  For  this  work 
with  the  Fordson,  as  well  as  for 
cutting  up  corn  stalks,  cotton  stalks, 
and  for  many  other  jobs,  no  other 
implement  does  as  well  as  the  double 
disc  harrow.  There  is  one  disc  har- 
row especially  built  in  every  feature 
to  work  with  the  Fordson. 


Mads  dy  Roberick  Lean  Mfg.  Co., 
Mansfield,  Ohio 

This  tool  is  operated  entirely  from 
the  tractor  6eat,  and  the  angle  of  the 
discs  changed  by  the  power  of  the 
tractor,  providing  quick  and  easy 
adjustment  without  stopping  and 
with  little  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
tractor  operator.  The  entire  harrow 
may  be  fully  and  instantly  straight- 
ened for  wheeling  through  a  wet 
spot,  or  over  an  obstruction,  while 
the  tractor  is  in  motion. 

Working  your  ground  with  the 
Roderick  Lean  means  working  every 
foot  of  soil.  Double  reach  bars  con- 
necting the  rear  harrow  to  the  front, 
make  the  rear  disc  blades  always  cut 
midway  between  the  cuts  of  the 
front  blades.  They  cannot  track. 
The  rear  section  cannot  slide  down 
hill  on  sloping  ground. 


The  World  Famous  Oliver  No.  7 

On  thousands  of  farms,  the  world  famous 
Oliver  No.  7  has  been  the  plowing  part- 
ner of  the  Fordson  from  the  beginning. 


The  Oliver  Two-Way  Sulky 


Fordson  power  is  available  in  plowing  to 
the  irrigation  farmerwiththeOliverTwo- 
Way  ;Sulky.  Power  lift,  easy  running. 


Fordson  Disc  Plowing 
Oliver  Fordson  special  disc  plows  have) 
set  a  new  standard.  They  penetrate  the 
toughest  soils,  yet  ere  light  running. 


Good  Work  With  Roller  Pulverizer 
Final  Fitting  of  the  seed  bed  with  Ford- 
son power  and  the  roller  pulverizer  has 
meant  more  bushels  for  many  farmer*. 


Roderick  Lean •  'Cut more"Mo  wer 
Attaches  without  changes  to  the  Ford- 
eon.  Power  taken  direct  f  rom  drive  worm. 
Makes  a  one-man  outfit  with  Fordson. 


The  Amsco  Tractor  Drill 

Tractor  speed  and  accuracy  utilized  by  the 
Fordson  owner  with  the  Amsco  special 
drill.  Force  feed  makes  positive  planting. 


The  Amsco  Two-Row  Cultivator      Money-Maker  Ensilage  Cutter 

Cultivating  corn  is  easy  (or  the  Fordson  Fordson  silo  filling  with  the  Money-Maker 

farmer  with  the  Amsco  Cultivator — spec-  done  quickly  and  cheaply.  Strength  and 

ial  for  the  Fordson.  Made  for  hard  work.  scientific  design  give  perfect  work. 


Because  the  rear  section  is  flexibly 
connected  to  the  front,  this  harrow 
turns  short  and  works  close  in  field 


corners.  No  time  is  lost  at  headlands 
— straightening  of  gangs  for  turning 
is  unnecessary.  The  harrow  works 


at  uniform  depth  its  entire  width, 
leaving  headlands  level  and  well  pul- 
verized. 

These  and  many  other  features 
have  placed  the  Roderick  Lean 
Automatic  Engine  Disc  first  in  the 
estimation  of  Fordson  owners. 

 _ 
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Our  Cover  Picture. 

The  attractive  farm  house  shown  on  the  cover 
page  of  this  issue  of  Western  Farm  Life  is  the  home 
of  C.  J.  Cover,  Otero  county,  Colo.,  near  Rocky  Ford. 
Mr.  Cover  carries  on  diversified  farming,  rotates  his 
crops,  and  keeps  a  herd  of  purebred  Duroc  Jersey 
hogs,  Holstein  cows,  beef  cattle,  Shropshire  sheep 
and  a  large  flock  of  chickens.  He  is  a  native  of  Kan- 
sas, came  to  Routt  county,  Colo.,  where  he  was  one 
of  the  early  pioneers.  He  later  moved  to  Rocky  Ford 
and  located  on  his  present  farm.  He  is  president  of 
the  local  Farm  Bureau,  president  of  the  Rocky  Ford 
Ditch  Company,  a  director  in  the  Rocky  Ford  Na- 
tional Bank,  and  takes  an  active  interest  in  the  public 
schools  and  in  the  local  Fair  associations.  He  has 
been  a  farmer  all  his  life,  gone  through  many  hard- 
ships, has  raised  a  fine  family  of  four  boys  and  three 
girls,  accumulated  worldly  goods  sufficient  so  that 
he  can  now  enjoy  life  in  comfort  and  give  to  the  com- 
munity in  which  he  lives  the  benefit  of  his  exper- 
iences. 


Milk  Cow  Ranks  High  as  Source  of  Income. 

During  1921  the  total  value  of  dairy  products 
produced  on  farms  of  the  United  States  was  20  per 
cent  less  than  for  1920,  when  the  peak  value  of  $3,- 
025,400,000  was  reached.  However,  $2,409,600,000, 
which  was  the  amount  received  for  dairy  products 
produced  on  farms  in  1921,  is  not  a  small  figure, 
says  the  Dairy  Farmer.  It  represents  an  average 
income  for  the  year  of  over  $370  for  every  farm  in 
this  country.  Considering  the  very  small  amount 
received  by  many  farms,  it  is  quite  evident  that,  on 
those  farms  where  the  dairy  cow  is  seriously  con- 
sidered and  given  a  fair  chance,  she  befriended  her 
owner  in  a  large  way  during  the  days  when  her 
friendship  was  sorely  needed. 

We  all  remember  that  in  1919  we  were  passing 
through  prosperous  days,  but  that  year  the  total 
value  of  dairy  products  on  farms  was  only  $2,969,- 
€00,000.  No  other  farm  products  have  lost  as  little 
ia  total  valuation  during  the  past  year  or  the  past 
two  years  as  dairy  products  have,  and  the  prospects 
are  that  the  milking  of  good,  well  cared  for  cows 
will  continue  to  rank  high  as  a  source  of  farm  in- 
come. 


What  Is  Government  Forest  Work? 
Citizens  of  a  state  like  Colorado  and  adjoining 
states  with  large  national  forests  will  be  interested 
in  a  little  booklet  of  forty-seven  pages,  entitled 
"Government  Forest  Work,"  just  issued  by  the  For- 
est Service  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture.  "What  are  the  duties  of  a  forest  ranger 
or  supervisor;  how  does  the  Forest  Service  select 
timber  for  cutting;  under  what  system  are  cattle  and 
sheep  jrrazed?"  Answers  to  these  frequently  asked 
tiona  and  to  many  others  are  found  between  the 
■  •   of  this  booklet,  which  may  be  obtained  free  of 
•  from  any  Forest  Service  office,  or  by  writing 
'  partment  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Farmer  Company  Ready  to  Handle  Grain. 

Financial  negotiations  for  $50,000  to  meet  the 
capital  stock  requirements  for  admission  of  the  U.  S. 
Grain  Growers'  Sales  Co.  to  the  Chicago  and  Min- 
neapolis grain  exchanges  and  other  arrangements 
for  credit  of  a  million  dollars  or  more  to  finance 
grain  movements,  were  reported  to  the  directorate 
of  the  U.  S.  Grain  Growers,  Inc.,  by  President  C.  H. 
Gustafson  at  the  last  quarterly  board  meeting. 

B.  F.  Hales,  farmer-business  man  and  formerly 
active  in  the  grain  markets  in  the  barley  and  feed 
business,  is  the  man  who.  stands  ready  to  give  such 
financial  assistance  to  the  grain  selling  operations 
of  the  U.  S.  Grain  Growers,  Inc.  Mr.  Hales  is  ex- 
tremely active  despite  his  67  years,  and  has  a  record 
in  financial  circles  of  Chicago  as  a  fighter.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  now  is  devoting  practically  all  of  his 
time  and  attention  to  his  800-acre  farm  outside  of 
Chicago  where  he  has  a  herd  of  more  than  200  reg- 
istered Shorthorns  and  is  known  as  one  of  the  most 
generous  supporters  of  the  Shorthorn  cattle  trade 
for  the  past  few  years. 

G.  W.  Hales,  nephew  of  B.  F.  Hales,  a  successful 
feed  manufacturer,  in  addition  to  giving  attention  to 
the  interests  of  his  uncle,  has  been  in  active  charge 
of  the  negotiations  with  the  U.  S.  Grain  Growers, 
Inc.  The  younger  Mr.  Hales'  interest  in  the  farm- 
ers' co-operative  grain  marketing  program  dates 
back  to  the  time  when  the  Committee  of  Seventeen 
was  conducting  its  investigation  prior  to  recommend- 
ing the  organization  of  the  U.  S.  Grain  Growers, 
Inc.,  at  which  time  Mr.  Hales  placed  his  services  at 
the  disposal  of  the  committee.  G.  W.  Hales  was 
originally  a  farmer  and  first  started  in  the  grain 
business  as  a  laborer  in  one  of  his  uncle's  terminal 
elevators  at  Chicago,  advancing  to  manager  of  the 
plant  and  finally  started  his  own  feed  and  grain  com- 
pany, with  his  uncle's  assistance. 

Control  of  the  sales  offices  will  not  be  affected  by 
the  introduction  of  the  private  financing  arrange- 
ment and  the  contractual  arrangements  upon  which 
the  Messrs.  Hales  and  Grain  Grower  officers  are  in 
agreement  will  effectually  safeguard  against  any 
form  of  outside  control,  J.  M.  Mehl,  special  counsel 
for  the  U.  S.  Grain  Growers,  Inc.,  told  the  directors 
in  making  a  detailed  report  on  the  negotiations.  This 
step  was  considered  necessary  and  advisable,  he  said, 
because  the  financial  condition  of  farmers'  elevators 
and  grain  farmers  generally  at  this  time  did  not 
make  it  probable  that  sufficient  stock  of  the  U.  S. 
Grain  Growers'  Sales  Co.  could  be  sold  without  de- 
laying arrangements  for  handling  grain.  As  soon 
as  farmer  money  can  be  brought  into  the  U.  S.  Grain 
Growers'  Sales  Co.  through  sale  of  stock  to  fanners' 
elevators  and  individual  farmers,  the  $50,000  bar- 
rowed  from  Hales  will  be  retired. 

The  $50,000  is  not  needed  for  the  purpose  of  han- 
dling grain,  but  to  meet  the  capital  stock"  require- 
ments of  grain  exchanges  so  that  the  U.  S.  Grain 
Growers'  Inc.,  would  be  able  to  handle  any  and  all 
shipments  of  grain  which  it  might  receive,  without 
reselling  to  a  commission  firm  with  membership  or 
to  "scalpers,"  as  other  farmers'  grain  firms  have  been 
compelled  to  do.  Other  financing  arrangements  have 
been  made  for  credit  of  a  million  dollars  or  more  if 
needed,  to  cover  grain  movements,  whether  the  grain 
is  handled  through  the  sales  company  with  grain  ex- 
change membership  or  sold  direct  without  going 
through  a  grain  exchange. 

Advances  from  millers,  Atlantic  Coast  farmers' 
organizations  and  foreign  importers,  asking  for  the 
opportunity  to  enter  into  contract  for  direct  ship- 
ments of  grain  of  standard  grade  and  quality  are  re- 
peatedly coming  to  the  officers  of  the  U.  S.  Grain 
Growers,  Inc.,  Mr.  Gustafson  told  the  board  of  di- 
rectors. He  stated  that  an  Austrian  importer  would 
confer  with  the  officers  at  an  early  date  relative  to 
purchase  of  millions  of  bushels  of  corn  on  contract. 

Arrangements  for  the  use  of  terminal  elevator 
facilities  and  particularly  for  the  use  of  conditioning 
equipment  are  now  being  negotiated  as  an  additional 
arrangement  with  Messrs.  Hales. 


A  Pay  Day  Every  Week. 

A  Colorado  farmer's  wife  wrote  a  letter  to  The 
Country  Gentleman,  which  was  used  as  the  basis  of 
an  editorial  in  that  publication  recently.  In  this 
letter  she  tells  how  her  husband  and  herself  bought 
a  forty-acre  farm  seventeen  years  ago,  paid  for  it 
and  have  since  added  to  it  another  160  acres.  It  is 
a  story  of  splendid  courage  in  the  face  of  occasional 
bad  years  and  of  success  won  by  hard  work.  But 
there  is  one  paragraph  in  the  letter  that  contains 
more  than  many  whole  books  that  have  been  written 
on  the  subject  of  farming.  It  says: 

"The  garden,  chickens,  cows,  hogs  and  Hinnll 
fruit — always  enough  for  home  uw  and  Home  to  sell 


— made  a  payday  every  week.  And  we  have  always 
had  a  good  living." 

There  isn't  anything  spectacular  about  that  sort 
of  farming — no  big  killings,  but  few  foreclosures  of 
a  mortgage  either.  Just  the  safest  kind  of  farming 
is  all.  This  farmer's  wife  added  in  her  letter  that 
their  house  is  equipped  with  electric  lights  and  a 
modern  water  system.  They  are  trying  to  make  their 
house  a„wholly  comfortable  home. 

We  wonder  if  this  family  may  not  also  be  sub- 
scribers to  Western  Farm  Life.  If  this  woman  is 
one  of  our  subscribers  we  feel  sure  all  of  our  readers 
would  like  to  know  more  about  what  they  have  ac- 
complished. 


Colorado  Second  in  Head  Lettuce. 

With  a  favorable  season  through  the  harvest  time 
Colorado  should  rank  second  among  the  states  in 
head  lettuce  production  this  year.  California  is  the 
leading  state  in  the  production  of  this  crop.  In  1919, 
according  to  the  Federal  census,  Colorado  ranked 
eighteenth  in  acreage  devoted  to  this  crop.  This  re- 
markable advancement  in  lettuce  production  is  due 
to  the  increase  in  lettuce  in  high  altitudes.  Reports 
from  the  county  assessors  to  the  State  Immigration 
Bureau  indicate  that  at  least  6,000  acres  are  being 
devoted  to  lettuce  this  year,  chiefly  at  altitudes  above 
6,500  feet.  In  1910  the  census  bureau  reported  6,121 
acres  of  lettuce  harvested  in  California,  New  York 
ranked  second  that  year,  with  3,392  acres.  Califor- 
nia lettuce  comes  into  the  market  in  the  late  winter 
and  early  spring,  while  that  from  New  York  comes 
into  market  early  in  the  spring,  or  is  leaf  lettuce, 
which  does  not  offer  serious  competition  to  the  high 
quality  of  head  lettuce  grown  in  Colorado.  Several 
western  states  are  growing  late  head  lettuce  this 
year,  but  Colorado  will  lead  them  all  in  acreage  de- 
voted to  the  crop. 

The  production  and  marketing  of  lettuce  requires 
great  care  and  considerable  skill.  Production  in  1921 
was  not  satisfactory,  due  partly  to  lack  of  experience 
among  growers  and  partly  to  an  unfavorable  season. 
Under  favorable  conditions  a  carload  of  lettuce 
should  be  marketed  from  each  acre,  but  the  produc- 
tion in  1921  fell  far  short  of  this  average. 


Sentiment  of  Farmers  on  Tax  Revision. 

Through  E.  R.  Bliss,  chairman  of  the  farm  bureau 
taxation  committee,  farmers  will  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  get  their  views  directly  before  the  recog- 
nized authority  on  tax  revision.  Mr.  Bliss  is  now 
asking  for  local  action  so  he  can  present  to  the  com- 
mittee on  tax  revision  representative  views  from 
over  the  state.  All  farmer  organizations  are  urged 
to  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity.  The  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  tax  revision  committee  of  one 
hundred  is  proposing  that  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment be  initiated  to  permit  exemption  from  taxation 
of  all  intangible  property  and  substituting  a  personal 
income  tax  law.  They  point  out  that  experience  in 
every  state  shows  that  taxation  of  intangible  prop- 
erty is  not  feasible  and  that  the  income  tax  is  the 
only  practical  and  efficient  means  of  reducing  taxes 
on  tangible  property,  and  equalizing  the  burden  of 
taxation  on  all  kinds  of  property. 


Big  Colorado  Cantaloup  Acreage. 

Colorado  has  the  largest  cantaloup  acreage  of 
the  states  producing  this  crop,  or  16,000  acres,  as 
compared  with  8,200  last  year.  The  acreage  in  six- 
teen states  as  estimated  by  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  is  58,310,  as  comparea  with 
47,230  acres  last  year.  Arkansas  ranks  next  to  Col- 
orado in  cantaloup  production,  and  California  comes 
third. 


Plan  for  Poultry  Culling  Campaigns. 

Getting  rid  of  the  hens  of  low  productive  capacity 
will  soon  be  the  order  of  the  day  in  many  localities. 
This  means  the  elimination  of  the  hen  that  doesn't 
pay  for  her  feed  in  eggs.  Tests  have  been  devised 
through  the  application  of  which  the  poor  layer  can 
be  distinguished  from  the  hen  that  has  ample  egg 
capacity.  Farmers  are  keenly  interested  in  this 
phase  of  extension  work  carried  on  by  the  agricul- 
tural college,  as  it  applies  to  practically  every  farm. 
An  article  in  our  poultry  department  tells  of  culling 
methods  and  refers  to  a  most  valuable  bulletin  of 
instruction  on  the  detailed  methods  to  follow  in  cull- 
ing. This  will  be  of  unusual  interest  to  every  one 
handling  poultry. 


The  average  cost  per  square  yard  of  plain  cement 
concrete  road  paving,  not  including  grading,  is  $2.57, 
according  to  Bureau  of  Ronds  figures  on  Federal  aid 
roads  of  the  United  States. 
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From  the  Nation's  Capital 

FARMERS  OPPOSE  TRANSFER  OF  FORESTRY  SERV- 
ICE TO  INTERIOR  DEPARTMENT. 

E.  E.  Reynolds. 

THE  controversy  over  the  proposal  to  take  the  For- 
estry Service  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  place  it  in  the  Interior  Department  is  attract- 
ing considerable  attention.  The  farmers  everywhere,  if 
they  are  correctly  reported,  are  decidedly  opposed  to  this 
transfer,  and  are  displaying  resentment  toward  those 
who  are  urging  the  proposition. 

Gray  Silver,  Washington  representative  of  the  Amer- 
ican Farm  Bureau,  says  that  many  letters  have  been  re- 
ceived from  farm  leaders  protesting  against  the  efforts 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  control  the  120,000,000 
acres  of  forest  lands.  There  is  a  feeling  of  apprehen- 
sion, according  to  Mr,  Silver,  that  Secretary  Fall's  plans 
for  the  exploitation  of  the  national  resources  has  the 
approval  of  the  administration,  and  that  the  forest  lands 
are  the  next  to  be  sacrificed.  Such  a  move  would  be  a 
death  blow  to  the  forestry  work  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

W.  B.  Jamison  of  Colorado,  counsellor  of  the  Amer- 
ican Farm  Bureau  Federation,  who  is  now  in  Washing- 
ton, says  that  his  contact  with  cattle  men  reveals  a  gen- 
eral endorsement  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture's  ad- 
ministration of  the  forests.  Before  the<s>- 
Department  of  Agriculture  took  control 
of  the  Forest  Service  conditions  in  the 
cattle  country  were  far  from  satisfac- 
tory. 

Congress  is  taking  an  interest  in  this 
controversy,  with  a  strong  opposition 
to  the  efforts  of  Secretary  Fall  to  se- 
cure control  of  the  national  forests. 
Chairman  Gilbert  N.  Haugen  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  is  quoted  as  predicting  that 
Secretary  Fall's  attempt  to  annex  the 
Forestry  Service  to  his  department  will 
result  in  all  public  lands  being  taken 
from  the  Interior  Department  and 
placed  with  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. If  this  is  done,  Congressman 
Haugen  says  it  would  allow  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  apply  the  same 
methods  of  development  to  the  public 
lands  that  it  has  to  the  forests. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  close  observers  on 
Capitol  Hill  that  the  proposal  to  trans- 
fer the  forests  to  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  has  small  chance  of  passing 
Congress. 


— x — 

Bureau  of  Markets  Conference  in 
Denver. — A  meeting  of  field  statisti- 
cians of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Markets 
and  Crop  Estimates  and  leading  live- 
stock producers  in  the  range  states  will 
meet  at  Denver,  July  17  to  19,  to  con- 
sider the  program  for  livestock  estima- 
ting, for  which  Congress  recently  made 
an  appropriation.    Officials  of  the  Fed- 


good  thinking  along  farm  management 
lines. 

"On  many  farms  throughout  the  Uni- 
ted States,"  says  Mr.  Dixon,  "the  larg- 
est opportunity  for  improving  the  farm 
business  with  the  capital  and  labor 
available  is  through  the  improvement  of 
the  livestock.  According  to  the  United 
States  census  the  average  amount  of 
milk  produced  per  cow  was  3,113  pounds 
in  1910,  and  3,406  pounds  in  1920.  The 
wool  per  sheep  was  5%  pounds  in  1910, 
and  6^  pounds  in  1920.  With  these  av- 
erages, considering  the  great  numbers 
that  are  below  the  average  and  then 
taking  into  account  the  production  se- 
cured on  the  better  managed  farms,  the 
great  opportunity  for  improvement  is 
apparent. 

— x — 

National  Grange  Opposes  Ship  Sub- 
sidy Bill. — While  the  shipping  interests 
are  giving  wide  publicity  to  the  recent 
statement  of  J.  R.  Howard,  president 
of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tio,n,  in  favor  of  the  ship  subsidy  bill,  it 
is  evident  that  Mr.  Howard  stands  alone 
among  the  farm  organization  leaders 
upon  this  proposition. 

The  position  of  the  National  Grange 
is  unqualifiedly  against  a  ship  subsidy, 
as  was  so  stated  by  Dr.  T.  C.  Atkeson, 
the  Washington  representative,  before 
the  same  Congressional  committee  that 
heard  Mr.  Howard.  National  Grange 
Master  Lowell  recently  sent  copies  of 


eral  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  and  the  ship  bubsidy  bin  to  the  masters  of 


representatives  of  the  States  Extension 
Service  will  be  asked  to  participate,  and 
farm  organization  leaders  will  also  be 
invited.  The  Fnstitute  of  American 
B  Meat  Packers  will  be  represented.  The 
peculiar  problems  involved  in  estima- 
ting numbers  of  livestock  in  the  range 
country  will  be  given  special  considera- 
tion at  the  Denver  conference. 

A  report  issued  by  the  field  statisti- 
cian of  Arizona,  L.  M.  Harrison,  in  co- 
operation with  the  Arizona  Cattle  Grow- 
ers' Association,  the  Arizona  Sanitary 
Board,  and  the  Arizona  Industrial  Con- 
gress, showing  the  number  of  cattle  at 
different  ages  in  each  county,  shipments 
of  cattle  from  each  county  in  1920  and 
1921,  the  condition  of  range  pastures  on 
May  1  and  monthly  comparisons  with 
previous  years  and  the  estimated  num- 
ber of  feeder  cattle  available  for  deliv- 
ery on  July  1,  1922,  represents  the  char- 
acter of  some  of  the  livestock  data  it  is 
hoped  to  make  available  for  all  the 
range  states.  This  meeting  is  one  of 
the  initial  steps  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture's  campaign  to  develop  a 
Federal  livestock  reporting  system  that 
shall  be  as  efficient  as  its  crop  report- 
ing system. 

— x — 

Increased  Interest  in  Farm  Manage- 
ment Demonstrations. — The  States  Re- 
lations Service  reports  great  activity  in 
farm  management  demonstration  work. 
According  to  H.  M.  Dixon,  over  800 
farm  account  schools,  with  an  attend- 
ance of  20,000,  were  held  in  1921.  The 
county  agents'-  reports  show  that  in  895 
counties  51,083  account  books  were  dis- 
tributed; 519  counties  reported  18,448 
books  kept,  and  8,454  farmers  assisted 
in  summarizing  their  accounts.  Nearly 
3,000  farmers  made  chanpres  in  their 
business  as  a  result  of  keeping  books. 
Mr.  Dixon  says  these  schools  have  be- 
come the  most  satisfactory  method  yet 
in  use  in  teaching  farmers  the  various 
uses  and  values  of  farm  accounts  and 




all  of  the  state  granges,  with  the  re 
quest  that  the  masters  give  their  opin- 
ion as  to  the  advisability  of  Congress 
voting  a  ship  subsidy.  National  Master 
Lowell  reports  to  the  Washington  head- 
quarters that  the  replies  received  are 
almost  unanimously  in  opposition  to  the 
subsidy,  only  one  reply  being  favorable. 


Agricultural  Inquiry  Commission  Re- 
port.— The  final  report  of  the  Congres- 
sional Joint  Commission  of  Agricultural 
Inquiry  contains  much  information  of 
special  interest  to  farmers.  Discussing 
that  part  of  the  report  which  relates  to 
the  wide  margin  between  the  prices  re- 
ceived by  the  farmer  and  the  prices 
paid  by  the  consumer  for  fruits  and 
vegetables,  Representative  Sydney  An- 
derson, chairman  of  the  commission, 
says: 

"In  the  first  place,  our  investigation 
pretty  thoroughly  disposes  of  the  con- 
stantly recurring  popular  myth  about 
the  wanton  destruction  of  perishable 
produce  in  order  to  boost  the  price.  One 
reason  for  the  wide  spread  between  con- 
sumers' and  producers'  prices  for  fruits 
and  vegetables  has  been  found  in  lack 
of  terminal  market  facilities." 

The  commission  found  a  noticeable 
development  in  the  improvements  in 
grades  and  standards  in  the  fruit  and 
vegetable  industry,  but  much  progress 
can  still  be  made.  There  is  need  for 
greater  standardization  of  containers 
and  for  more  uniformity  in  grades. 
— x — 

Vacancy  to  Be  Filled  on  Farm  Loan 
Board. — W._  H.  Joyce  has  resigned  as  a 
member  of  the  Federal  Farm  Loan 
Board.  As  Mr.  Joyce  was  appointed  as 
a  democrat  and  comes  from  California, 
it  is  probable  that  the  vacancy  will  be 
filled  by  a  Democrat  from  the  Mountain 
or  Coast  states,  providing  an  opportun- 
ity for  the  West  to  secure  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  farmer  on  the  board.  Mr. 
Joyce's  term  expires  in  1928. 


THE  WORLD'S  BEST  KNOWN  TREAD 


The  average  motorist  today,  in  almost  any 
country,  can  identify  the  Goodyear  All. Weather 
Tread  at  a  glance. 

But  not  every  man  who  recognizes  this  famous 
tread  realizes  how  scientifically  it  is  designed  to 
its  work. 

Examine  the  All- Weather  Tread  and  you  will  see 
that  it  is  made  up  of  large  blocks  which  overlap 
circumferentially,  presenting  a  continuous  ground 
contact,  which  lessens  vibration  and  strain. 
Being  sharp-edged  and  keen,  these  blocks  have  no 
tendency  to  slide  over  slippery  surfaces;  on  the 
contrary  they  cut  deep  and  grip  tight. 
In  snow  and  mud,  in  climbing  out  of  car  tracks, 
in  starting  and  stopping,  the  All-Weather  Tread 
digs  in  and  clings,  giving  positive  traction  on 
almost  every  surface. 

The  diamond-shaped  blocks  always  ^present  a 
right  angle  to  the  direction  of  side-slip;  against 
skidding  they  hold  firm  and  true. 

If  you  have  the  All-Weather  Tread  under  you,  you 
can  motor  in  confidence,  and  with  pronounced 
economy  as  well. 

1 1  is  one  of  the  important  reasons  why  more  people 
ride  on  Goodyear' Tires  than  on  any  other  kind. 


Copyright  1922.  by  The  Goodyear  Tin  6  Rubber  Co. ,  Inc. 


MICA 
AXLE 
GREASE 


THVONT  neglect  the  axles  and  spindles 
A-'of  your  wagons.  Always  keep  a 
good  supply  of  Mica  Axle  Grease 
around  and  apply  it  liberally  as  needed 
— it's  a  good  investment. 

Mica  Axle  Grease  not  onto  lengthens  the  Eft 

of  your  wagons  but  in  addition  makes  the  work 
lighter  for  your  horses.  Only  one  quality,  the 
finest. 

Sold  in  1  and  3-pound  tins,  10  and  25-pound 
galvanized  pails.   At  your  dealers 

THE  CONTINENTAL  OIL  CO. 

(A  Colorado  Corporation) 
Butte  DENVER  Pueblo 

Cheyenne  Great  Falls 

Albuquerque  Boise  Salt  Lake  City 


THE  AUTO-OILED  AERMOTOR 


A  year's  supply  of 
oil  is  tent  with 


A  Real  Self-Oiling  Windmill 

Oil  an  Aermotor  once  a  year  and  it  is  always  «t  ^eT-motor 
oiled.  Every  moving  part  is  completely  and  fully 
oiled.  A  constant  stream  of  oil  flows  on  every 
bearing.  The  shafts  run  in  oil.  The  double  gears  run  in 
oil  in  a  tightly  enclosed  gear  case.  Friction  and  wear 
are  practically  eliminated. 

Any  windmill  which  does  not  have  the  gears  running  in  oil  is  only 
half  oiled.  A  modem  windmill,  like  a  modern  automobile,  must  have 
its  gears  enclosed  and  run  in  oil.  Dry  gears,  exposed  to  dust,  wear  rapidly. 
Dry  bearings  and  dry  gears  cause  friction  and  loss  of  power.  The  Aermotor 
pumps  in  the  lightest  breeze  because  it  is  correctly  designed  and  well 
oiled.    To  get  everlasting  windmill  satisfaction,  buy  the  Aermotor. 
Write  today      AWMATAD  sT,srk    Chicago  Des  Moines 

Jot  Circular.     AmL>3\!X1\J  1  %JMX  \,%J .  Kansas  City  Minneapolis  Oakland 

You  Need  This 

INDIVIDUAL  GRAIN 

Thresher 

(Made  in  three  sizes.) 
Operates  with  your  small  gasoline  engine  or  FBaD 

tractor,   costing  you  only 

S350  and  Upward 

according  to  size  and  equipment. 
60  YEARS'  EXPERIENCE  BACK  OF  THESE  THRESHERS. 
Why  wait  weeks  or  months  for  the  big  Community  Machine?    Invest  your  threshing  cost  is  one 
ol  these  small  machines  and  you  are  independent.    Ask  today  for  descriptive  catalogue,  prices,  etc. 
W.  W.  GRISWOI.D.  Distributor.  1S17  Fifteenth  SL,  Denver,  Col«. 


Quality  Kodak  Finishing 

By  competent  workers  personally  in- 
terested in  results. 
DEVELOP   ROLLS,   10  CENTS 
Prints.  *e  to  C,t:        One-Day  Service. 

Ossen  Photo  Supply  Co. 

40*  ISth  St..  Denver,  Colo. 


Windmill  PricesReduce 


Write  today  for  Free  Cata- 
log: and  reduced  prices  on 
CUKH1E  Windmilis.  Feed 
Grinders, etc.  Bis  Bargains 
ia  all  style* 
and  sizes  we 
manufacture. 
SWUM  CEO 


W.UIISI  STO 

tiroam  *ze 


CURRIE 
WINDMILL  CO. 
7th  a  Mollidajr 
Tocwka,  Ka 


!,e  III! 
nasa.  fTJ 
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A  Telephone  City 

Above  is  an  imaginary  city,  made  by  grouping  together 
one-fifth  of  the  buildings  owned  by  the  Bell  System,  and 
used  in  telephone  service.  Picture  to  yourself  a  city  five 
times  as  great  and  you  will  have  an  idea  of  the  amount  of 
real  estate  owned  by  the  Bell  System  throughout  the  country. 

If  all  these  buildings  were  grouped  together,  they  would 
make  a  business  community  with  400  more  buildings  than 
the  total  number  of  office  buildings  in  New  York  City,  as 
classified  by  the  Department  of  Taxes  and  Assessments-. 

Next  to  its  investment  in  modern  telephone  equipment, 
the  largest  investment  of  the  Bell  System  is  in  its  1,600 
modern  buildings,  with  a  value  of  $144,000,000.  Rang- 
ing  in  size  from  twenty-seven  stories  down  to  one-story, 
they  are  used  principally  as  executive  offices,  central  offices; 
storehouses  and  garages.  The  modem  construction  of  most 
of  the  buildings  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  investment 
in  buildings  is  now  over  three  times  what  it  was  ten  years  ago. 

Every  building  owned  by  the  Bell  System  must  be  so 
constructed  and  so  situated  as  to  serve  with  efficiency  the 
telephone  public  in  each  locality,  and  to  be  a  sound  invest- 
ment for  future  requirements. 


•BELLiSYSTEM* 

AaEHicAH  TrrrrpftONEANo  Teletsbafw  Cgmiany 

Ano  Associated  Companies 

One  Policy,  One  System,  Universal  Service,  and  all  directed 
toward  Better  Service 


DAISY  FLY  KILLER  ATTRACTS  AND  KILLS 

ALL  FLIES.  Neat, 
cletin.ornamcntal  con- 
venient, cheap.  Lasts 
all  season.   Made  of 
metal,  can't  spill  or 
tip  over  ;  will  not  soil 
lor    injure  anything. 
I  Guaranteed  effective. 
■  Sold  by  dealers,  or 
6  by  EXPRESS, 

———^Mm—^^m-  .      prepaid,  11.25.  i 
HAROLD  SOMLK3.  160  Do  Kalb  Ave.,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


The  Breeders  Gazette 


12  MONTHS 


Western  Farm  Life 

18  MONTHS 

Both  for  Only 

$1.00 


Through  a  sper.lal  arrangement  we 
arc  able  to  offer  The  Breeders  Gazette 
with  Western  Farm  Life  at  greatly 
reduced  rate.   Order  this  club  now. 

Thin  offer  good  for  new  or  renewal 
nubacrlplionfl.  and  renewals  will  be 
extended  from  present  date  of  expira- 
tion. 

  COUPON   

Wr«»rrn  Farm  Mfr,  Deivrr,  Colo.i 

Clentletn'Ti  — Kneloaed  herewith 
pleaw'  find  $1.00,  for  which  Bend  mo 
Breeders  Oazette  for  12  montliH  and 
Weatcrn  Farm  Life  lor  18  months. 


'■'  ime   

P.  O  

R.  F.  D   Box   STATE.. 


EASY  NOW  TO  RID 
YOUR  PLACE  OF  FLIES 


Widely     Known     Scientist  Discovers 
Wonderful  Chemical  That  Is  Fatal 
to  Flies  —  Not  a  Poison  — 
Harmless  to  Stock. 


Flies 'are  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
and  annoying  things  with  which  the 
farmer  has  to  contend.  Now,  through 
the  discovery  of  E.  R.  Alexander,  widely 

known  scientist,  you  can  rid  your  house  and  barns 
and  livestock  of  these  pests  almost  instantly,  and 
with  no  trouble  at  all.  This  discovery  is  in  the 
form  of  an  organic  chemical  that  is  fatal  to  flies, 
and  similar  pests,  such  as  chigfjers,  mosquitoes 
and  moths. 


This  new  discovery,  which  Is  called  Alexander's 
Rid-O-Kly,  is  not  a  poison.  Though  It  kill*  flies 
like  magic,  farm  animals  and  human  beings  are 
not  affected  by  it  at  all.  In  addition  to  killing 
these  insects,  Kid-O-Fly  la  a  strong  repcllant.  Files 
will  not  come  near  stock  or  buildings  where  Kid- 
O-Fly  haw  been  used.  Rld-O-Fly  la  particularly 
valuable  for  cows  and  horses,  as  It  Is  a  known  fact 
that  flics  do  untold  harm  to  these  animals. 

Ho  confident  is  Dr.  Alexander  that  his  discovery 
will  rid  your  housi',  burns  and  livestock  of  theso 
pests  that  he  offers  to  send  a  $2.00  Mupply  for 
only  f  1.00  on  the  guarantee  that  if  Illd-O-Fly  does 
not  solve  your  fly  problems  It  will  cost  you  noth- 
ing. Two  big  Kansas  City  bunks  guarantee  the 
reliability  of  this  offer. 

HEN  I)  NO  MONEY — lust  your  nam*  and  ad- 
dress to  the  Alexander  Laboratories,  1004  Gate- 
way Station,  Kanaas  City,  Mo.,  and  this  Introdui  • 
tory  offer  will  bj  mailed  at  ones. 


The  Rural  Household 

Questions  about  home  problems  promptly  answered  by  letter  and  through 
the  magazine.  Letters  from  women  containing  helpful  suggestions  for  im- 
provement of  rural  life  are  always  welcome.  Address  all  communications  to 
Mary  G.  Collopy,  Editor  Home  Department,  Western  Farm  Life,  Denver,  Colo. 


If  you  were  busy  being  right. 
You'd  find  yourself  too  busy  quite 
To  criticize  your  neighbor  long. 
Because  he's  busy  being  wrong. 


When  making  cotton  garments  of 
light  shades  of  thin  material  stitch 
them  with  150  or  200  white  thread  in  a 
very  fine  stitch  and  note  the  improve- 
ment over  60  colored  thread  and  a 
longer  stitch. 


When  the  tip  comes  off  your  shoe- 
string, cut  the  end  to  a  slant,  and  sew 
securely  with  thread.  Then  dip  the 
whole  end  in  the  mucilage  bottle  and 
let  dry.  It  will  work  as  satisfactorily 
as  it  did  when  it  boasted  a  tip. 


Are  your  children  listening  to  the 
songs  of  the  birds  ?  Do  they  build  bird 
houses?  Do  they  remember  to  place 
crumbs  for  the  hungry  birds?  Does 
your  school  library  contain  interesting 
bird  books?  Could  your  community 
club  arrange  for  an  illustrated  talk  on 
birds  ?  Thoughtful  mothers  realize  the 
value  of  such  interests  for  their  grow- 
ing children. 


Assistant  County  Agent  Appointed. 

Miss  Eva  Floy  Smith,  graduate  of 
Colorado  Agricultural  college,  has  just 
been  appointed  as  assistant  to  County 
Agent  Bascom  in  Larimer  county,  Colo. 
The  greater  part  of  her  time  will  be 
spent  with  girls'  clubs,  but  she  will  also 
give  assistance  to  women's  clubs  which 
have  asked  for  help  in  the  clothing 
work. 


My  Neighbor's  Story. 

A  letter  from  one  of  our  readers  an- 
swers our  inquiry  about  trees: 

"Have  you  seen  the  report  made  by 
W.  J.  Morrill,  State  Forester,  regarding 
the  numbers  of  trees  planted  in  our 
county  (El  Paso)  this  year?  A  total  of 
8,536  trees  were  sold  and,  by  actual 
count,  over  15,000  trees  were  planted. 
Many  of  the  farmers  in  our  vicinity 
prepared  their  ground  this  year  and  will 
plant  trees  next  year. 

"I  think  that  the  tree  planting  cam- 
paign carried  on  by  the  agricultural 
committee  of  the  Colorado  Springs 
Chamber  of  Commerce  was  a  big  boost. 
They  held  meetings  attended  by  the 
state  forester.  We  had  a  good  social 
time,  good  music,  good  speakers,  but 
best  of  all,  we  learned  what  trees  were 
best  adapted  to  our  dry  land  conditions, 
and  how  they  should  be  planted. 

"As  I  write  this  letter,  I  look  out  and 
see  my  Russian  Olives  and  Honey  Lo- 
cust trees  and  I  am  a  proud  woman. 
They  will  soon  pay  for  the  care  re- 
quired."—Mrs.  W.  J.  G. 


Regularity  is  essential  in  the  feeding 
of  dairy  calves.  Milk  is  best  fed  at 
blood  temperature. 


Hot  Weather  Desserts. 

With  ice,  or  without  ice,  we  can  have 
cooling  drinks,  or  desserts,  during  the 
hot  weather.  The  following  suggestions 
will  interest  women  who  have  ice  in 
their  ice  houses,  or  who  can  buy  it  oc- 
casionally. 

Ice  Cream — Either  made  with  custard 
foundation,  or  the  "Philadelphia,"  made 
of  cream  sweetened  and  frozen.  With 
either  of  these  as  a  foundation  there 
are  numerous  variations  possible  by 
adding  coffee,  caramel,  chocolate,  nuts, 
or  fruits. 

If  you  have  plenty  of  cream,  you  will 
like  to  make  mousses  and  parfaits. 
These  are  made  with  a  basis  of  whipped 
cream  and  are,  of  course,  rich.  They 
are  frozen  without  stirring,  being 
placed  in  molds  and  packed  until  firm  in 
a  mixture  of  ice  and  salt.  There  is  this 
difference  between  a  parfait  and  a 
mousse — the  parfait  contains  eggs  com- 
bined with  a  hot  sugar  sirup. 

Less  expensive  and  much  simpler  are 
ices  and  sherbets  made  with  fruit  juice 
foundation.  In  making  sherbet,  we 
combine  a  sugar  and  water  sirup  with 
the  fruit  juice  and  add  a  small  amount 
of  gelatin,  or  fold  in  stiffly  beaten  egg 
whites  just  before  completing  the  freez- 
ing. 

Success  in  any  of  the  above  mixtures 
depends  largely  upon  the  proper  freez- 
ing. Columbia  University,  in  recent  ex- 
periments, has  demonstrated  that  a 
proportion  of  eight  to  one  is  better  than 
three  measures  of  ice  to  one  of  salt. 
We  are  glad  to  know  this  because  we 
can  huvc  a  finer  product  at  less  cost. 

The  ice  cream  mixture  should  bo 
cooled  to  70  degrees  Fahrenheit  (about 
room  temperature)  before  it  is  nut  in 
the  freezer.   This  shortens  the  time  of 


turning  and  helps  to  prevent  the  forma- 
tion of  butter  fat. 

Turn  the  freezer  rather  slowly  at 
first.  When  the  cream  begins  to  stiffen 
then  turn  rapidly  in  order  to  beat  in  air 
so  the  ice  cream  will  be  light  and  fluffy. 

Philadelphia  Ice  Cream — Thin  cream, 
1%  qts.;  sugar,  1*4  cup;  vanilla,  2% 
tablespoonfuls;  salt,  Ya  teaspoonful. 
Mix  these  ingredients  and  freeze  ac- 
cording to  directions  given  above. 

Fruit  Ice — Fruit  juice,  2  cups;  lemon 
juice,  2  tablespoonfulls;  sugar,  IY2  or 
2  cups;  water,  a  quart.  Make  a  sirup, 
boiling  the  sugar  and  water  together 
for  five  minutes.  Allow  to  cool.  Add 
fruit  juice,  strain.  Freeze  according  to 
directions  given  above.  The  amount  of 
sugar  varies  according  to  the  fruit.  If 
the  fruit  is  sour,  use  2  cups. 


Our  Fashion  Service. 

All  patterns  12  cents  each.  Address 
Western  Farm  Life,  Pattern  Department, 
1518  Court  Place,  Denver,  Colo. 

Read  This  Before  Ordering:  Patterns 

ordered  through  this  magazine  are 
mailed  promptly  from  the  factory  at 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  arrive  in  10  to  12 
days  from  time  order  reaches  Western 
Farm  Life.  Be  sure  to  specify  size  and 
number  of  patterns.  Write  your  name 
and  postofnee  address  plainly  to  avoid 
delay.  These  patterns  are  handled  at 
cost,  as  a  service  to  our  women  readers. 
The  price  of  12  cents  includes  postage. 

40UC — A  Pretty,  Simple    Frock.  This 

style  reflects  the  season.  Its  low  collar 
and  wide  sleeve  spell  coolness  and  com- 
fort. Voile  with  embroidery  or  gingham 
with  bands  of  organdy  would  be  pleas- 
ing for  this  model.  The  pattern  is  cut 
in  three  sizes:  16,  18  and  20  years.  An 
18-year  size  will  require  5%  yards  of  32- 
inch  material.  The  width  of  the  skirt  at 
the  foot  is  2%  yards. 


*0ZS 


4025 — A  Dainty  Frock.  One  of  the  sea- 
son's pretty  models  is  here  portrayed. 
Convenient  pockets  are  placed  under  the 
tab  extensions  of  the  waist,  which  has 
long  lines  and  girdle  extensions  which 
close  over  the  back.  White  linen  with 
frills  and  bows  of  organdy  would  bo 
pleasing?  Pongee  in  a  natural  shade  with 
pipings  of  green  crepe  would  be  attract- 
ive. The  pattern  Is  cut  In  seven  sizes: 
34,  36.  38,  40,  42,  44  and  46  inches  bust 
measure.  A  38-inch  size  will  require  4% 
yards  of  40-Inch  material.  The  width  at 
the  foot  is  about  2Y*  yards. 

10:17 — .v  Becoming  Dress  for  School 
Day*. .  A  frock  with  long  lines,  plait  pan- 
els, and  a  vest,  so  like  a  "grown  up's," 
this  will  surely  please  the  growing  girl. 
As  here  shown,  white  linen  and  blue  and 
white  plaid  gingham  are  combined.  The 
pattern  is  cut  in  four  sizes:  6,  8,  10  and 
12  years.  A  10-year  size  will  require 
3%  yards  of  36-Inch  material. 

tof.i — \  BtyUaa  Frock  for  the  Growing 
Girl.  The  graceful  fullness  of  the  drap- 
ery and  the  "tie  on"  effect  are  popular 
fin  lures  of  this  model.  It  is  nice  for 
crepe,  and  also  for  voile.  Ribbon,  hem- 
stitching or  a  plcot  edge  would  serve 
well  for  decoration.  The  pattern  is  cut 
in  four  sizes:  8,  10,  12  and  14  years.  A 
10-year  size  requires  5Vi  yards  of  40-Inch 
material  If  mode  with  long  sleeves.  With 
the  sleeves  short       yard  less  is  required. 

CATALOGUE  NOTICE. 
Send  12c  In  silver  or  stamps  for  our 
UT'-T( >-  HATH  KIMUNO  AND  SUMMl'lR, 
1022  CATALOGUE,  showing  color  plates, 
and  containing  r>00  designs  of  Ladies', 
Misses'  and  Children's  Patterns,  a  con- 
cise and  comprehensive  article  on  dress- 
making, also  some  points  for  the  needle 
(Illustrating  .10  of  the  various,  simple 
stitches),  all  valuable  hints  to  the  homo 
drcsumuker. 


July  1,  1922. 
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Farmers'  Service  Bureau 

Readers  are  invited  to  make  generous  use  of  this  department.  Ques- 
tions regarding  any  branch  of  farming,  livestock  production,  animal  dis- 
eases legal  matters  pertaining  to  the  farm,  hoint  plead  inquiries  and  the 
tike' cheerfully  and  promptly  answered  by  letter  and  through  tbe  maKasiije. 
Address  aU  communications  to  SERVICE  BUREAU,  WESTERN  FARM 
LIFE,  Denver,  Colorado. 


Cannot  Obstruct  a  Public  Road. 

Has  a  neighbor  the  right  to  herd  his 
cattle  on  an  open  section  of  land  which 
I  own?  Can  I  drive  them  off?  Is  a  man 
allowed  to  build  ford  crossings  on  a  road 
which  has  been  declared  opeu?  Is  it  per- 
missible to  let  a  Holstcin  bull  run  at 
large? — W.  It-,  Adams  county,  Colo. 

Yon  have  to  fence  out  the  cattle  -with 
a  lawful  fence.  Obstructions  may  not 
be  placed  upon  a  public  road.  Inferior 
bulls  may  not  be  run  at  large. — Hamlet 
J.  Barry,  Equitable  Building,  Denver. 


Contract  "Wrongfully  Altered. 
In  renting  a  place  from  a  man  living 
in  Montezuma  the  business  was  done  by 
mail  and  the  contracts  ,  signed.  The 
owner  changed  the  contract  I  signed  and 
sent  to  him  by  inserting  clause  requiring 
me  to  deliver  his  part  of  the  crop  to  the 
elevator.  It  is  not  customary  here  to  de- 
liver rent  grain  to  the  elevator  16  this 
contract  legal? — R.  S.  C  Weld  county. 
Colo. 

The  landowner  had  no  right  to  change 
the  terms  of  the  lease,  unless  you  as- 
sented to  it — Hamlet  J.  Barry,  Equita- 
ble Building,  Denver. 


Start  Pasture  on  Summer  Fallow. 
I  have  agreed  with  the  animal  husban- 
dry department  of  the  Colorado  Agricul- 
tural college  to  make  a  trial  of  a  pasture 
grass  mixture  on  five  acres  of  land.  This 
demonstration  is  to  be  on  upland  with- 
out irrigation.  The  mixture  suggested  is 
bromus  rnermls.  12  pounds;  meadow  fes- 
cue, 8  pounds',  and  yellow  blossom  sweet 
clover,  5  pounds,  this  amount  of  seed  to 
be  sown  on  one  acre.  No  suggestions 
have  been  made  as  to  preparations  for 
seeding.  How  deep  would  yow  adv'Se 
plowing  this  land  this  spring?  We  in- 
tend to  summer  fallow  carefully.  Should 
we  plow  again  this  fall,  or  wait  until 
next  spring? — C.  W.  F-,  Weld  county, 
Colo 

In  preparing  a  summer  fallow  to  be 
seeded  to  permanent  pasture  the  fol- 
lowing spring,  it  should  be  plowed  as 
deeply  as  possible  at  the  start,  and  the 
next  season  before  planting  time  it 
should  be  re- plowed '  five  or  six  inches 
deep  and  thoroughly  packed  and  the 
clods  broken  with  a  corrugated  roller. 
As  a  general  rule,  the  deeper  the  plow- 
ing at  the  start  the  longer  the  life  of 
the  pasture. — E.  R.  Parsons. 


Remedy  for  Wind  Galls. 
One  of  my  horses  became  lame  in  one 
fore  leg.  In  a  few  days  a  swelling  began 
just  above  ankle  joint  on  the  inside  and 
towards  the  back.  The  swelling  contin- 
ued and  now  is  on  both  sides.  Does  not 
seem  to  be  swollen  in  front.  There  is  no 
indication  of  any  injury. — R.  L.  L.,  Elbert 
county,  Colo. 

The  soft  enlargements  that  occur  in 
the  region  of  the  fetlock  are  commonly 
termed  "wind  galls."  They  are  caused 
by  strains,  direct  tn jury  to  the  part,  or 
continuous  work.  The  soft  swellings 
are  caused  by  the  sheaths  surrounding 
the  swellings  becoming  distended  with 
synovia.  When  they  first  appear  there 
is  liable  to  be  more  or  less  lameness. 
You  should  give  the  animal  complete 
Test.  A  shoe  high  at  the  heel  will  re- 
lieve the  tension  in  that  region.  Cold 
bandages,  and  stimulating  leg  washes 
are  indicated.  You  might  stand  the  leg 
in  cold  water,  and  later  use  mild  blis- 
ters or  liniments.  Chronic  cases  are 
Bometimes  removed  surgically. — G.  H.  G. 


Keeping  Milk  Sweet. 

Is  there  any  preparation  which-  will 
keep  milk  and  cream  from  souring  and 
have  no  ill  effect  on  the  persons  using  It? 
i — S.  JL.  S.,  Grand  county,  Colo. 

There  is  no  preservative  which  can  be 
used  in  keeping  milk,  or  cream,  from 
souring  without  having  deleterious  ef- 
fects on  the  persons  using  the  product. 
Some  unscrupulous  producers  and  deal- 
ers occasionally  attempt  to  use  various 
preservatives,  but  such  practices  are 
prohibited  by  law  and  ordinances  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.  Keeping  milk  and 
cream  sweet  is  a  matter  of  cleanliness 
and  sterilization  of  all  utensils  used. 
Milk  sours  through  the  action  of  minute 
organisms,  or  bacteria,  everywhere 
present.  The  first  step  is  to  keep  these 
organisms  from  getting  into  the  milk 
by  cleanliness  about  the  stable  and  the 
milking  of  the  cows.  Straining  out  the 
hairs  and  particles  of  dirt  does  not  re- 
move the  bacteria.  All  utensils  such  as 
pails,  cans,  strainers,  etc.,  should  be 
carefully  washed  and  sterilized  in  boil- 
ing water,  as  they  all  furnish  lodgment 
for  the  milk-souring  bacteria. 

Reducing  the  temperature  of  milk  and 
cream  as  quickly  as  possible  to  the  tem- 
perature of  cold  well  water  is  another 
important  step  in  keeping  it  sweet.  It 
a  impossible  to  keep  ail  the  organisms 


from  getting  into  the  milk,  but,  since 
they  multiply  and  increase  rapidly  only 
when  the  milk  is  warm  and  very  slowly 
at  the  temperature  of  well  water,  the 
rnilk  will  remain  sweet  much  longer  if 
cooled  quickly  and  kept  at  a  low  tem- 
perature.— G.  C.  W. 


Opening  in  Cow's  Teat. 
What  can  be  done  to  stop  a  leak  In  a 
cow's  teat?  Just  before  she  freshened, 
she  cat  the  teat,  and  now  there  im  a  small 
leak  on  the  side  which  drips  milk. — T. 
J-,  Utah. 

It  is  practically  impossible  to  close 
the  opening  in  the  cow's  teat  while  she 
ia  giving  milk.  The  best  you  can  do  is 
to  wait  until  she  is  dry,  when  a  minor 
surgical  operation  is  indicated.  The 
wall  of  the  fistula  must  be  freshened 
and  kept  in  contact  by  means  of  a  su- 
ture until  healing  has  taken  place. — G. 
H.  G. 


Cow  Has  Abscess  on  Jaw. 

Last  summer  a  swelling  came  on  a 
cow's  jaw.  The  lump  gradually  got 
larger  and  we  feared  that  it  was  lumpy 
jaw,  but  pus  formed  and  it  broke  and 
run  for  a  long  time.  Now  it  bleeds  a 
little  from  every  little  bump, — W.  T.  H-. 
Sedgwick  county,  Colo. 

The  symptoms  given  do  not  indicate 
actinomycosis  (lumpy  jaw),  but  this 
can  be  determined  by  sending  some  of 
the  pus  (teaspoonful)  to  the  Agricul- 
tural college,  veterinary  division.  Fort 
Collins,  Colo.  The  pus  from  an  actin- 
omycosis lesion  is  thick,  creamy,  gran- 
ular, and  without  an  offensive  odor.  If 
it  will  have  an  extremely  offensive  odor, 
the  pus  is  associated  with  diseased  bone, 
Possibly  it  is  an  abscess  due  to  eating 
foxtail  or  barley  beards,  in  which  case 
it  should  be  opened  freely,  cleaned  and 
disinfected. — G.  H.  G. 


Some  Form  of  Paralysis. 
My  young  pigs  about  two  and  a  half 
months  old  have  become  helpless  in  their 
hind  parts.  They  were  a  nice  lot  of  pigs 
and  it  seems  that  the  best  ones  are  the 
ones  affected.  My  renter  is  feeding  them 
fresh  skimmed  milk  and  does  not  feed 
them  corn. — J.  J.  &,  Boulder  county,  Colo. 

The  symptoms  indicate  some  form  of 
paralysis.  Paralysis  of  the  hind  parts 
may  be  the  result  of  a  sort  of  deficiency 
disease.  In  other  words,  there  is  some- 


thing lacking  in  the  rations  being  fed. 
Skimmed  milk  is  a  good  all  round  feed,] 
but  I  would  suggest  giving  them  a  little  1 
greater  variety.    If  alfalfa  pasture  is  j 
not  available,  give  bright  alfalfa  hay 1 
and  a  little  grain    of  some   kind,  or 
shorts  with  the  milk.   Roots  are  a  val-  \ 
uable  addition  to  the  diet.    Dr.  Glover 
of  the  Colorado   Agricultural  college 
states  that  carrots  are  almost  consid- 
ered a  specific  for  some  forms  of  paral- 
ysis.   The  trouble  may  be  rheumatic,  j 
caused  by  sleeping  on  wet  plank  or  con- 
crete  floors.   Hoirs  should  always  have  I 
dry  beds,— G.  C.  W. 


'ESTERN  CANAD1 

Wheat  Crops  A 


Canada  is  the  world's  greatest  producer 
of  wheat — second  only  to  the  United 
States — yet  only  about  \2%  of  the  tillable 
area  has  been  worked.  Yields  of  40  buabek 
of  wheat  per  acre  are  not  uncommon. 

Oms  have  riven  as  high  as  100  bushels  per  mat, 
While  40  to  SO  buhlitK  per  acre  are  ordinary  yield* 
barley  and  rye  hi  like  proportion.  Came  and 
■ones  thrhre  on  the  native  grasses  which  grow, 
abundantly  and  corn  and  sunflower  culture  arr 
highly  bucctisful. 


Curing  Hard  Milkers. 

Ia  there  any  cure  for  a  hard  milking 
cow?  I  have  a  flue  Holsteln  now  due  to 
freshen  with  her  third  calf.  She  has 
been  a  very  hard  milker. — W.  P.,  Conejos 
county.  Colo. 

Hard  milking  is  generally  caused  by 
the  strong  sphincter  muscle  closing  the 
teat  tighter  than  it  should.  In  moKt 
cases,  the  use  of  teat  plugs  will  remedy 
the  condition.  These  plugs  are  made  of 
lead,  or  hard  rubber,  and  are  placed  in 
the  teat  duct  and  a  tape  tied  around  the 
teat  through  the  eyehole  in  the  plug. 
This  plug  is  left  in  the  teat  between 
milkings  and  gradually  the  muscles  be- 
come somewhat  relaxed  and  the  open- 
ing remains  larger. 

Occasionally  there  are  conditions  in  \ 
which  the  hard  milking  is  caused  by  a  i 
lump  in  the  upper  part  of  the    teat, ■ 
which  seems  to  drop  down  and  close  the  I 
opening.    If  this  is  the  condition,  the  { 
teat  plug  method  of  treatment  will  not 
be  sufficient.    An  instrument  called  a  j 
bistoury  is  used  to  enlarge  the  opening. 
This  instrument  is  placed  in  the  open- 
ing and  by  means  of  a  screw  a  small 
knife  edge  is  projected  from  the  side' 
and  on  withdrawing  it  this  blade  makes 
a  cut  in  the  walls  of  the  teat  duct  and 
tue   surrounding    muscles.  Following 
this  operation  a  teat  plug  is  kept  in  the  i 
opening,  except  at  milking  time,  until 
the  cut  heals. 

Nothing  should  ever  be  inserted  in] 
the  teat  opening  unless  it  is  first  thor- 
oughly disinfected  and  sterilized.  Care- 
lessness in  this  respect  will  introduce' 
germs  into  the  udder,  causing  inflamma- 1 
tion  that  may  result  in  ruining  the  an- 1 
imal  for  milking.  In  using  teat  plugs, 
or  bistoury,  they  should  first  be  thor- 
oughly washed  and  boiled  and  before  in- 
serting into  the  teat  placed  in  a  5  per 
cent  solution  of  carbolic  acid  and  in- 
serted without  touching  with  the  hands 
any  part  that  enters  the  duct.  It  would 
be  far  safer  to  have  a  competent  veter- 
inarian use  a  bistoury  than  to  take  any 
chances  on  ruining  a  good  cow. — G.  C 
W. 


Stock  Raising,  Dairying 
and  Mixed  Farming 

secure  for  the  industrious  settler  ample  leteror 
for  hts  energy.  Clearing  fhe  cost  of  one's  farm 
with  s  single  year's  crap  has  an  appeal,  sod  Kb-, 
been  done  by  hundreds  of  Western  Canada  farm 
gas.  Taxes  only  upon  land  (not  on  improvement* ) 
Perfect  climate,  attractive  social  conditions,  good 
aeighbora,  churches,  schools,  tHrnhosrs.  excel 
lent  markets  and  shipping  facilities  make  HI* 


happy  as  well  as  prosperous. 

For  Bhratrstad  flteratom.  maps,  dasrrfprion  of  asm 
VP"or*»«*?—  j"  *•«*«*•,  Waawint  i  i  is.  ASMras  and 
UnUae  (.nhimliia.  reduce*  raSwa;  rat  as,  ate, 

K.  HADDELAND, 
164  Central  Ave, 
Great  Falls,  Montana, 

Authorised  A|Wt,  Dept.  at 
Immigration  and  r  nlrinliaflaa. 
Dominion)  of  Canada. 


-SELF- OILING' 

Power  Pumps 

JJERE'S  capacity  a'pien- 
ty   for   all  pumping 
needs.    The  ideal  pump 

for  ' 


^viSI^SSSSS  dairies,  factories, 

a_  .„  -jf™8-  ,Twdve  sixes-delivers 400 
to  10,000  Italians  an  hour.  Low  in  cost, 
quiet,  safe,  self-oiling  tr  ' 
Extra  Urge  valves  and  wat 

truly   better  pump, 
your  dealer  about   My.  r- 
Pumps,  Door  Haarera  and 
Hay  Took.    Or  write  us. 
THE  f .  1  MYE1S  t  Bad.  (a 
IBS  Casrca  St,  juUuj  ft 


Big  Money  Boring  Wells 


Have  water  on  your  own  farm. 
Ia  spare  tune  soake  weirs  lor  yetar 
neighbors.  It  means  $1000  extra  iat 
ordinary  years,  double  that  as  dry 
years.  No  risk — no  experience  needed 

Outfits  f«  feting  Water  Anrtrsm 

Earth  augers,  rock  drills  and 
combined  machines.  Fnfir 
or  horse  power.  Writ*  fet 
easy  terms  and  free  catmUg. 

US  LB  MFC  COaWaYMY 
Boz  743 


18  Your 
mWfi^i  Tractor 

Always 
Overheated  Wi 


FORD SON 


I INTERNAHONAL  8-16 


Motor: 

Polarinc 
Heavy 

Transmission: 

Polarine 

Transmission 

Oil 

Grease  Cups  : 
Polarine 
Tractor  Grease 


Get  the  CONTINENTAL 
LUBRICATION  CHART 

Overheated  tractors  don't  earn  profit*, 
in  the  long  run.  Sooner  or  later  they 
are  up  for  repairs  and  every  day  meansaloas 
of  many  dollars. 

Operation  with  an  inferior  oil  or  with  oil  of 
the  wrong  body  may  shorten  the  life  of  your 
tractor  by  many  years. 

We  are  advising  tractor  owners  to  get  the 
Continental  Tractor  Lubrication  Chart  and 
stay  with  it.  It  specifies  for  practically  every 
tractor  made.  You  can  rely  absolutely  on 
the  recommendation  it  makes  for  your  tractor. 

THE  CONTINENTAL  OIL  COMPANY 

(A  Colorado  Corporation) 

Boise  DFWFP  Pueblo 

Butte  DENVER  Great  Falls 

Albuquerque  Cheyenne  Sah  Lake  city 

TRACTOR 
LUBRICATION 


Motor: 

Polarine 

Heavy 

Transmission: 

Polarine 

Transmission 

Oil 

Grease  Cups: 
Polarine 
Tractor  Grease 
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Colorado  Solving  Irrigation  Prob- 
lems. 

In  irrigation  development  Colorado  is 
second  only  to  California,  and  in  laws, 
customs,  and  standardized  practices  it 
has  become  in  many  respects  the  leader 
in  such  development  in  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain region.  For  this  reason,  and  be- 
cause Colorado  bears  a  close  resem- 
blance to  several  neighboring  mountain 
states  in  aridity,  elevation,  topography, 
soils,  and  crops,  Department  Bulletin 
1026,  "Irrigation  in  Northern  Colorado," 
by  Robert  G.  Hemphill,  just  issued  by 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, should  be  of  interest  to  many 
farmers  and  irrigation  men  in  this  ter- 
ritory. 

The  investigations  described  in  this 
bulletin  were  made  in  the  valley  of  the 
Cache  la  Poudre  river,  which  drains  an 
area  of  approximately  1,900  square 
miles.  The  valley  has  a  light  rainfall, 
a  wide  range  in  daily  and  seasonal  tem- 
perature, low  relative  humidity,  moder- 
ately high  winds,  and  a  comparatively 
low  rate  of  evaporation.  There  is  usual- 
ly enough  rain  in  the  spring  to  start  ^he 
crops  without  the  assistance  of  irriga- 
tion water.  Most  of  the  soil  is  a  well- 
drained,  sandy  loam  that  is  easily  irri- 
gated and  holds  moisture  well.  The  wa- 
ter supply  of  the  valley  averages  464,- 

000  acre-feet,  and  as  all  the  supply  is 
taken  further  projects  are  not  feasible. 

The  topography  of  the  valley  is  such 
that  a  large  proportion  of  the  seepage 
return  is  available  for  use  there,  and  it 
plays  an  important  part  in  irrigation. 
The  high  percentage  of  return  indicates 
that  when  the  return  reaches  the  max- 
imum on  other  streams  many  water 
rights,  both  direct  and  storage,  which 
are  now  not  dependable,  will  become 
good.  The  certainty  and  uniformity  of 
this  supply  will  produce  results  com- 
parable to  those  produced  by  stored 
water. 

By  a  system  of  exchange  of  water  de- 
veloped in  the  valley  50,000  acre-feet 
of  stored  water  is  made  available  for 
use  in  canals  above  the  reservoir.  The 
system  promotes  better  distribution 
from  the  river,  and  confines  the  daily 
fluctuation  of  the  river  to  one  of  the 
larger  canals,  where  it  can  be  "smoothed 
down"  by  the  use  of  reservoirs  as  reg- 
ulators. In  addition,  the  pooling  of  in- 
terests required  by  the  exchange  has 
brought  about  a  better  understanding 
among  the  canal  men  of  the  valley,  and 
there  is  now  a  tendency  to  get  together 
and  talk  over  differences  before  resort- 
ing to  the  law.  The  practice  of  exchang- 
ing water  got  the  canal  men  of  the  val- 
ley into  the  habit  of  measuring  water. 
The  same  principle  and  methods  might 
be  used  elsewhere. 

According  to  the  bulletin,  the  obvious 
remedy  for  difficulties  of  distribution 
that  constantly  arise  is  a  study  of  the 
streams  of  the  state  by  experienced  en- 
gineers and  hydrographers  to  determine 
losses  and  gains  in  the  streams;  the  re- 
turn flow;  characteristics  of  flow  pe- 
culiar to  each  stream  in  flood  and  at 
low  stages;  and  other  pertinent  facts. 

The  bulletin,  which  contains  all  the 
details  of  methods  and  practices  in  the 
valley,  may  be  had  by  addressing  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

Market  Outlook  for  Farm  and 
Ranch  Products. 

(Continued  from  Page  S). 
part  of  the  winter  wheat  belt. 
Threshing  has  begun  in  the  ex- 
treme Bouthwest.  Threshing  returns 
in  Texas  and  Oklahoma  have  been  dis- 
appointing and  trade  estimates  upon  the 
Oklahoma  yield  now  range  around  25,- 
000,000  bushels,  compared  with  the  gov- 
ernment's forecast  of  32,000,000  bush- 
els. Premature  ripening  from  high  tem- 
perature is  reported  from  Kansas,  Mis- 
souri and  Nebraska.  The  grain  which 
did  not  sprout  until  late  winter  and 
which  made  a  sappy  growth  is  most  af- 
fected. Spring  wheat  is  progressing 
favorably  in  most  sections  and  the  pros- 
pect is  one  of  the  best  in  years,  but 
rains  will  be  needed  soon  to  maintain 
its  condition.  The  annual  black  rust 
scare  has  been  started,  but  thus  far  it 
has  not  received  serious  attention. 

The  Canadian  acreage  is  estimated  of- 
ficially at  22,464,000  acres,  or  71)4,000 
acres  less  than  last  year.  The  crop  has 
had  a  better  start  this  year,  however, 
and  the  yield  may  yet  exceed  that  of 
1021.  The  Kuropean  crop  is  about  up 
to  the  average  in  all  countries  except 
France,  Germany  and  Poland,  where  it 

1  .  below  the  average.   The  Italian  crop 

<  Htimated  at  164,000,000  bushels,  com- 
pared with  a  three-year  average  of 
1  />,000,000  bushels.  The  acreage  seeded 
\<>r  the  next  harvest  in  Argentina  and 
Australia  is  reported  to  be  heavy,  but 


the  monsoon  in  India,  an  important  fac- 
tor in  the  planting  of  the  new  crop,  did 
not  bring  the  general  rains  needed. 

Undertone  in  Wheat  Improves. 

Wheat  prices  reached  a  new  low  point 
for  the  season  last  week,  but  the  mar- 
ket is  showing  more  resistance  to  press- 
ure and  the  undertone  is  more  firm. 

Mills  are  supplying  their  wants  with- 
out attracting  attention  and  exporters 
have  been  indifferent  until  the  last  few 
days,  when  breaks  began  to  uncover  lib- 
eral export  sales  and  it  is  now  reported 
that  most  of  the  heavy  deliveries  at 
Chicago  on  May  contracts  have  been 
placed. 

Of  the  245,000,000  bushels  on  hand  in 
the  United  States  on  March  1,  approx- 
imately 35,000,000  bushels  were  export- 
ed in  the  next  three  months,  25,000,000 
bushels  used  for  seed,  and  88,000,000 
bushels  consumed  as  flour,  or  a  total 
disappearance  of  148,000,000  bushels, 
leaving  97,000,000  bushels  in  all  posi- 
tions on  June  1.  Consumption  and  ex- 
ports during  June  promise  to  be  about 
37,000,000  bushels,  leaving  a  carryover 
of  60,000,000  bushels  if  the  estimates 
are  correct,  compared  with  an  average 
carryover  of  75,000,000  bushels.  Due  to 
small  exports  the  decrease  below  the 
average  is  smaller  than  expected. 

The  Argentine  crop  estimate  appar- 
ently is  in  for  a  revision.  The  export 
surplus  would  have  been  only  92,000,000 
bushels,  but  87,000,000  bushels  have  al- 
ready been  shipped  since  January  1,  and 
the  visible  supply  is  4,000,000  bushels, 
practically  accounting  for  the  entire 
surplus  with  no  evidence  that  shipments 
are  going  to  cease.  Private  estimates 
exceed  the  official  by  25,000,000  to  40,- 
000,000  bushels. 

Corn  Market  Ready  for  Advance. 

The  corn  market  is  primed  for  a  mod- 
erate advance.  The  after-planting 
movement  has  come  and  gone,  heavy 
feeding  operations  have  cut  down  farm 
stocks  and  the  new  crop  needs  rain. 

Cash  oats  prices  are  the  lowest  since 
last  fall.  Crop  reports  are  mostly  un- 
favorable, with  dry  weather,  weeds, 
rust  and  chinch  bugs  all  playing  a  part. 
Demand  is  only  fair.  The  Canadian 
acreage  is  placed  at  16,934,000  acres,  or 
16,000  acres  less  than  last  year. 

The  range  of  cash  grain  prices  fol- 
lows: 

Kansas  City:  Wheat — No.  3  red, 
$1.04@1.10;  No.  2  hard,  $1.08@1.38; 
No.  3,  $1.05@1.39. 

Corn— No.  2  mixed,  56@57c;  No.  2 
yellow,  57@58%c;  No.  2  white,  56@57c. 

Oats— No.  3,  35@35y2c 

Barley,  48@52c. 

Hay  Prices  Weaken. 

Few  hay  buyers  are  in  evidence  and 
only  the  better  grades  are  wanted,  while 
most  of  the  arrivals  are  low  grades.  The 
markets  are  generally  weak. 

Kansas  City — Prairie  upland  No.  1, 
$10.50@12;  No.  2,  $9@10;  alfalfa, 
choice  $14@14.50;  No.  1,  $12.50@13.50; 
standard  $10.50@12;  No.  2,  $8.50@10; 
No.  1  timothy,  $18@19;  No.  2,  $13.50@ 
16;  No.  1  light  clover  mixed,  $17.50@ 
18.50;  No.  1  clover  mixed,  $15@17. 
Straw,  $9@10. 

Egg  Prices  Decline. 

Egg  prices  passed  through  the  most 
serious  decline  since  the  storing  season 
started,  but  the  loss  has  not  been 
drastic.  Storage  stocks  are  of  record 
size  and  are  still  accumulating,  so  that 
opfrators  are  doubtful  of  selling  them 
advantageously  in  the  coming  fall  and 
winter.  With  much  lower  prices  this 
year,  however,  consumption  has  expand- 
ed and  the  storage  stocks,  even  though 
large,  should  be  absorbed  in  due  course. 

Denver — Eggs,  25@28c.  Live  poul- 
try— Hens,  19@22c;  springs,  35c;  broil- 
ers, 35c;  roosters,  7c.   Turkeys,  27c. 

Butter  Markets  Steady. 

The  butter  market  has  been  holding 
within  a  limited  range  for  the  last 
month.  Receipts  increased  sharply  dur- 
ing the  period,  but  the  demand  expand- 
ed likewise  and  drastic  declines  were 
prevented.  With  the  market  showing 
stability,  storage  operators  have  been 
coming  to  the  conclusion  that  it  will  be 
impossible  to  buy  butter  much  more 
cheaply  and  have  been  purchasing  freely 
from  the  June  make.  Production  con- 
tinues to  show  an  excess  over  any  re- 
cent year.  Lower  scores  of  butter  are 
becoming  more  plentiful  and  are  more 
difficult  to  move. 

Prices  on  92-score  fresh  butter  • Oft 
June  17  were:  Chicago,  3594c;  New 
York,  36c;  Philadelphia,  36  Vic 

Potato  Market  Weakens. 

The  potato  market  has  lost  some  of 
its  recent  strength.  Shipments  are 
slightly  above  the  average  of  the  last 


ten  months.  The  supply  of  old  stock  is 
decreasing  rapidly  and  will  be  practic- 
ally gone  by  the  middle  of  July.  The 
crop  of  early  potatoes  in  the  interme- 
diate states  is  estimated  at  20,672  cars 
of  200  barrels  each,  an  increase  of  1,700 
cars  over  last  year.  New  Bliss  Tri- 
umphs are  quoted  at  $2.75  to  $3.25  per 
100  pounds,  and  Irish  Cobblers  at  $4.50 
to  $6.50  per  barrel  in  middle  western 
consuming  markets. 


Shorthorn  Breeders  Hold  Annual 
Sociability  Tour. 

(Continued  from  Page  3.) 
that  he  had  turned  down  the  request  of 
D.  A.  Jay,  livestock  specialist  of  the  ex- 
tension service  of  the  Colorado  Agricul- 
tural College,  to  appear  on  the  program 
and  was  going  to  call  on  Mrs.  Jay  in- 
stead. 

Mrs.  Jay  Speaks  for  Women. 

Mrs.  Jay,  who  has  had  the  experience 
of  living  on  a  purebred  livestock  farm, 
spoke  humorously  of  the  expedients  of 
the  housewife  in  taking  care  of  visiting 
breeders  who  might  drop  in  at  11:45 
most  any  day,  but  said  one  of  the  fine 
things  about  living  on  a  livestock  farm 
was  that  there  were  always  visitors 
from  far  and  near  coming  and  they  were 
always  such  fine  folks  to  meet. 

H.  C.  McKelvie  of  Nebraska,  who  was 
making  his  first  trip  to  this  section  with 
his  friend  Mr.  Ross,  a  Nebraska  Short- 
horn breeder,  expressed  his  pleasure  at 
finding  so  many  good  cattle  in  this  com- 
munity. H.  A.  Ford,  representing  the 
agricultural  promotion  department  of 
the  Colorado  &  Southern  and  Burling- 
ton railroads,  told  of  the  plan  of  re- 
placing scrub  bulls  with  purebreds  in  a 
purebred  sire  campaign  which  will  be 
conducted  in  the  fall  and  asked  for  the 
support  of  the  Elbert  County  Shorthorn 
breeders  in  supplying  some  of  the  young 
bulls  which  are  to  be  sold  for  just  what 
the  scrubs  bring  on  the  market  for  bo- 
logna. Permission  has  been  obtained 
from  the  utility  commission  to  trans- 
port the  purebred  bulls  free  and  haul 
the  scrubs  to  market  free  and  commis- 
sion men  will  sell  them  free. 

Others  wso  spoke  were  J.  C.  Hale, 
county  agent  of  El  Paso  county;  C.  H. 
Hinman  of  Bonvue  Milking  Shorthorn 
farm,  and  G.  C.  Wheeler  of  Western 
Farm  Life. 

County  Agent  Aichers  and  Mr.  Mel- 
burn,  who  served  as  general  managers 
of  the  trip,  and  all  who  had  any  part  in 
conducting  it  deserve  great  credit  for 
the  smoothness  with  which  the  whole 
program  moved  along.  The  members 
of  the  association  and  visitors  from  out- 
side found  the  trip  most  profitable  and 
it  will  serve  to  promote  an  even  better 
spirit  of  co-operation  than  now  exists 
in  this  live  Shorthorn  community  which 
is  doing  so  much  to  promote  the  breed- 
ing and  developing  of  better  cattle. 


Good  Fruit  Crop  in  Prospect. 

Not  for  a  number  of  years  has  Colo- 
rado had  such  promising  prospects  for 
large  fruit  crops  of  all  kinds  as  this 
year.  The  condition  of  apples  June  1  is 
given  by  the  crop  reporting  service  as 
94  per  cent  of  normal,  compared  with 
55  per  cent  last  year  and  74  per  cent  as 
the  ten-year  average.  This  would  mean 
a  crop  of  3,863,000  bushels.  Peaches 
are  99  per  cent  of  normal  in  condition, 
as  compared  with  72,  the  ten-year  aver- 
age. The  cherry  crop  is  rated  as  95  per 
cent  of  normal  June  1,  as  compared 
with  60  per  cent  last  year  and  75  per 
cent  in  1919.  Prospects  are  good  for 
larire  crops  of  blackberries  and  straw- 
berries, depending  largely  on  whether 
growers  obtain  sufficient  water  to  carry 
the  berries  to  maturity.  In  1919  the 
census  bureau  reported  the  production 
of  944,000  quarts  of  strawberries  and 
2,295,000  quarts  as  the  combined  pro- 
duction of  blackberries,  raspberries  and 
loganberries.  The  crop  this  year  should 
be  much  larger. 


General  Crop  Outlook  Good. 

On  Juno  1,  this  year,  the  moisture 
condition  in  Colorado  was  estimated  at 
90  per  cent  of  normal,  compared  with 
98.6  per  cent  last  year,  and  112  per  cent 
in  1920.  From  June  1  to  Juno  15,  there 
was  but  little  precipitation  and  tem- 
peratures have  been  above  normal,  the 
moisture  content  of  the  soil  has  not  im- 
proved and  crops  are  generally  reach- 
ing the  point  where  rains  nre  needed. 
In  all  streams  flowing  eastward  water 
for  direct  irrigation  is  extremely  short, 
and  while  reservoirs  have  generally 
been  fairly  well  filled,  it  has  already  (30 
to  60  days  earlier  than  usual)  been 
necessary  to  draw  upon  them  in  a  lim- 
ited way.  On  June  1  Colorado  had  a 
conditions  of  98.3  per  cent  of  the  ten- 
year  average  for  all  crops  on  this  date. ' 


College  Buys  Well  Bred  Cattle. 

A  choice  lot  of  purebred  Hereford 
yearling  steers  have  just  been  pur- 
chased from  the  Braiden  ranch  in  the 
San  Luis  valley  by  the  Colorado  Agri- 
cultural college  for  experimental  pur- 
poses. Prof.  E.  J.  Maynard  went  down 
and  selected  the  cattle,  cutting  out  six- 
ty-six for  the  test  work  from  a  bunch 
of  160.  Only  sixty  are  needed  for  the 
tests  planned,  but  the  extra  steers  were 
taken  in  order  to  be  sure  and  have  ten 
uniform  steers  for  each  lot.  For  up- 
wards of  twenty  years  purebred  bulla 
have  been  used  on  this  ranch,  many 
choice  sires  having  been  among  them. 
The  steers  averaged  455  pounds  in 
weight,  which  is  a  shrunk  weight  for 
things  had  not  been  favorable  for  their 
making  the  gains  they  should  have 
made  during  the  late  winter  and  early 
spring  months.  The  cattle  will  be  placed 
on  the  college  range  in  the  foothills 
where  some  range  improvement  grazing 
contests  are  under  way.  Next  fall  they 
will  go  into  the  fattening  tests  at  the 
station  feed  lots. 


Smokers  Cause  Forest  Fires. 

Twenty  per  cent  of  all  forest  fires 
started  by  man  in  the  National  Forests 
of  the  West  during  1921  were  caused  by 
careless  tobacco  smokers,  according  to 
figures  compiled  by  the  Forest  Service, 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. The  increasing  popularity  of  the 
National  Forests,  which  were  visited 
last  year  by  more  than  5,250,000  motor- 
ists, tourists  and  sportsmen,  makes  the 
prevention  and  control  of  smokers'  fires 
more  and  more  difficult.  To  lessen  the 
fire  risk,  and  to  set  a  good  example,  the 
forest  rangers  and  other  field  officers 
of  the  Forest  Service  have  very  gener* 
ally  pledged  themselves  not  to  smoke  in 
the  woods  in  regions  and  seasons  of 
danger.  Some  protective  organizations 
hold  that  since  the  hazard  of  fire  is  in- 
separable from  the  use  of  smoking  to- 
bacco, a  moral  obligation  rests  on  man- 
ufacturers or  packers  of  tobacco  to  en- 
close fire  warning  slips  with  their  prod- 
ucts. 

In  Canada,  tobacco  manufacturers 
are  now  enclosing  little  red  fire  warn- 
ing slips  in  their  cigarette  packages. 
Similar  insert  slips  featuring  care  with 
fire  in  the  home  and  in  the  forest  are 
also  being  inserted  in  match  boxes  by 
one  of  the  largest  match  companies  and 
in  cartridge  packages  by  a  number  of 
the  leading  small-arms  and  ammunition 
manufacturers  of  the  United  States. 


Sewage  Systems  at  Small  Cost. 

The  belief  that  the  cost  of  sewerage 
systems  is  little  in  the  city,  but  almost 
prohibitive  in  the  country  is  erroneous, 
according  to  Farmers'  Bulletin  1227, 
"Sewage  and  Sewerage  of  Farm 
Homes,"  published  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  bulletin  quotes  sewerage  cost  fig- 
ures for  an  eastern  city  and  for  a  farm 
home  in  Maryland.  In  the  city  men- 
tioned the  average  home  owner  pays 
$355  for  sewer  connections  outside  the 
cellar  wall.  The  Maryland  farmer  con- 
structed a  septic  tank  which  adequately 
disposed  of  the  sewage  from  the  home 
of  a  family  of  five  persons,  at  a  cost  of 
$102.85.  The  cost  of  plumbing  inside 
the  house  is  only  slightly  higher  on  the 
farm  than  in  the  city. 

Bulletin  1227  may  be  obtained  from 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Washington,  D.  C.  It  gives 
principles  of  sanitary  sewage  dispo 
and  general  plans  for  constructing  eco 
omical  septic  tanks  and  distribute 
systems. 


New  Features  at  State  Fair. 
Among  the  absolutely  new  and  in- 
tensely interesting  features  arranged  by 
the  state  fair  officials  for  the  1922  Col- 
orado State  fair,  September  25 — 30,  will 
be  competition  classes  for  Shetland. 
Welsh  and  Hackney  horses.  These  will 
include  everything  in  the  line  of  fancy 
riding,  driving  and  trick  work  of  these 
interesting  breeds  of  the  equine  family. 
Among  the  events  will  be  single,  tandem 
and  four-in-hand  driving.  Saddle  events 
with  all  five  gaits,  and  many  features  of 
the  high  school  and  fancy  stunts  by 
these  different  kinds  of  little  and  big 
animals.  Of  course,  there  will  be  all  the 
usual  horse  classes  as  well. 


Correction  on  Elbert  Sale. 
An  error  occurred  in  our  report  of  the 
Elbert  County  Shorthorn  Breeders'  sale. 
The  top  hull  of  the  sale  was  Carnation 
Lad  from  the  C.  A.  Melburn  herd,  sell- 
ing to  Corral  Bluff  ranch,  Colorado 
Springs,  for  $210.  The  top  female  also 
was  from  the  Melburn  herd,  and  sold  to 
Dutton  &  Kendall  of  Denver  for  $190. 
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Dairying  and  Hog  Raising  j 

AU  letters  regarding  commercial  and  technical  features  of  dairy  farming 
and  hog  production  promptly  answered.  Address  all  comtounicatlona  to 
*>airy  Department,  Western  Farm  Life,  Denver.  Colorado. 


A  Did  for  the  high-speed  farrowing 
record  is  put  in  by  Otto  Engelbrecht  of 
South  Dakota  on  a  Poland  China  sow 
that  farrowed  twenty-nine  pigs  in  three 
litters  within  a  period  of  ten  months. 
The  first  litter  of  eleven  pigs  was  far- 
rowed April  17,  1921.  The  second  litter 
of  nine  pigs  appeared  on  August  29, 
1921,  and  the  third  litter,  also  nine  pigs, 
«U  farrowed  February  13,  1922. 


Association  Closes  Year's  Work. 
The  Johnstown  Cow  Testing  associa- 
tion completes  the  year's  work  with 
high  averages.  During  the  thirty  days 
ending  April  SO,  1922,  397  cows  were 
tested,  ninety-eight  of  which  produced 
more  than  40  pounds  of  fat  in  thirty 
days.  The  average  milk  and  butterfat 
per  cow  for  the  397  cows  tested  was 
868.5  pounds  and  32.63  pounds,  respect- 
ively. 

The  herd  which  averaged  the  most 
butterfat  per  cow  was  owned  by  Whow- 
ell  &  Polley  of  Johnstown.  The  aver- 
age milk  and  butterfat  production  per 
cow  was  1,506  pounds  and  54.8  pounds 
respectively,  one  of  the  best  averages 
for  a  large  herd  ever  reported  in  a  Col- 
orado cow  testing  association. 

The  highest  producing  cow  in  the  as- 
sociation was  McCanna  Pontiac  Ada, 
also  owned  by  W  how  ell  &  Polley  of 
Johnstown.  In  thirty  days  she  produced 
107.7  pounds  of  butterfat  from  2,955 
pounds  of  milk. 

The  herd  of  seven  registered  Hol- 
steins  owned  by  James  A.  Stewart  of 
La  Salle  produced  an  average  of  51.58 
pounds  of  fat  from  1,377.3  pounds  of 
milk,  placing  them  next  to  the  Whowell 
&  Polley  herd  for  production  of  butter- 
fat and  milk  per  cow  for  April.  Walter 
Geurkink,  tester. 


Treating  Pigs  for  Worms. 

Keeping  pigs  free  from  worms  is 
largely  a  matter  of  prevention  involv- 
ing cleanliness  about  yards  and  quar- 
ters. Pigs  become  infested  with  worms 
from  swallowing  the  eggs  of  worms  dis- 
charged by  other  hogs,  and  frequent 
cleaning  up  and  scattering  of  strong 
disinfectants  will  destroy  these  eggs. 

Turpentine  is  one  of  the  popular 
worm  remedies  and  may  be  given  to 
pigs  in  slop  for  three  successive  morn- 
ings at  the  rate  of  one  teaspoon  for 
every  80  pounds  of  weight  in  pigs.  An- 
other very  effective  remedy  is  copperas. 
This  can  be  dissolved  in  warm  water 
and  mixed  with  the  slop  at  the  rate  of 
one  dram  for  every  100  pounds  of 
weight  in  pigs  and  given  five  successive 
mornings.  Either  of  these  remedies 
may  be  repeated  as  often  as  necessary. 
In  case  there  has  been  much  trouble 
with  worms,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  give  an 
occasional  dose  of  one  of  these  reme- 
dies. It  is  not  safe,  however,  to  give 
either  to  pregnant  sows. 


Keep  Feeder  Pigs  at  Home. 

A  co-operative  livestock  shipping  as- 
sociation in  Indiana  helps  to  keep  feeder 
pigs  at  home  instead  of  sending  them  to 
market  when  they  are  offered  by  mem- 
bers for  shipment.  Farmers  who  desire 
feeder  pigs  inform  the  manager  of  their 
wants,  and  when  pigs  of  the  feeder  type 
are  brought  in  on  shipping  day  all  but 
a  few  head  are  kept  at  home  until  fin- 
ished for  slaughtering.  Only  enough  are 
6ent  to  market  to  determine  the  prevail- 
ing market  price.  Those  retained  are 
sold  to  farmers  desiring  them  at  the 
centra]  market  price  less  transportation 
and  marketing  cost,  the  usual  costs  as- 
sessed against  animals  shipped  and  sold 
co-operatively. 

The  idea  is  a  good  one  and  might 
easily  result  in  cutting  out  some  need- 
less shipping  of  hogs  backwards  and 
forwards  between  farm  to  market. 


Pig  Naturally  Clean. 
"As  dirty  as  a  pig,"  an  expression  so 
commonly  used  to  express  extreme 
filthiness,  is  a  slander  on  this  animal, 
says  Dr.  George  H.  Glover  of  the  Colo- 
rado Agricultural  college.  The  pig  is 
as  cleanly  in  its  habits  as  other  farm 
animals  if  given  a  chance,  and  more 
leanly  in  some  respects. 

Too  often  the  comfort  of  the  swine 
errl  is  the  last  thing  to  be  considered  on 
"e  farm,  but  it  has  been  fully  demon- 
strated that  hofrs  will  quickly  and  lib- 
erally repay  for  extra  attention  given 
them.  Smce  the  profit  in  feeding  bogs 


depends  upon  the  amount  of  gain  per 
unit  of  feed,  and  since  perfect  health  is 
necessary  to  secure  the  highest  possible 
gains,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  suitable  conditions  for  handling 
hogs  should  be  the  first  thing  to  take 
into  consideration. 

Vigorous  stock,  drainage,  a  pure  wa 
ter  supply,  feed,  suitable  runs,  shade, 
buildings,  farrowing  pens,  feeding 
places,  wallows,  etc,  must  all  be  planned 
for  and  the  plans  systematically  exec- 
uted. Resistance  to  disease  is  natural, 
or  it  may  be  acquired.  Natural  resist- 
ance depends  very  much  upon  physical 
vigor.  Exposure,  poor  food,  parasites 
and  other  things  that  lower  the  vitality 
not  only  prevent  hogs  from  making  sat- 
isfactory gains,  but  lower  their  resist- 
ance to  disease  as  well. 


Treating  Calf  Diphtheria. 

I  am  having  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
with  my  calves.  They  start  to  slobber, 
get  sluggish  and  will  not  suck.  The  hair 
comes  oft  under  their  lower  Jaws  in  a 
day  or  so.  They  lay  around  most  all  the 
time  and  after  six  or  eight  days  die. — 
G.  R.  P.,  Park  county,  Colo. 

This  is  apparently  another  case  of  ne- 
crotic stomatitis  which  usually  involves 
the  throat  and  is  known  as  calf  diph- 
theria. The  disease  is  very  common  in 
Europe  and  in  the  western  states  of 
America.  It  is  highly  fatal,  and  the 
loss  in  calves  is  considerable. 

Infection  takes  place  by  calves  pick- 
ing up  food  that  is  contaminated  with 
the  nasal  and  mouth  discharges  of  dis- 
eased calves.  The  disease  is  easily 
transmitted  and  spreads  rapidly  from 
calf  to  calf.  In  some  instances  calves 
less  than  a  week  old  become  infected. 

After  death  the  membranes  of  the 
mouth  and  throat  are  greatly  inflamed. 
There  will  be  patches  of  croupous  mem- 
brance  and  areas  that  are  covered  with 
a  grayish,  fetid,  cheesy  mass.  The 
lungs  are  liable  to  be  involved  and  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  small  intes- 
tines dotted  here  and  there  with  caseous 
deposits.  The  disease  incubates  in  from 
three  days  to  a  week,  after  exposure. 
The  first  symptoms  are  a  disinclination 
to  suck  and  a  slight  increase  in  tem- 
perature. Soon  there  is  drooling  from 
the  mouth  and  protruding  of  the  cheeks. 
At  this  time  if  the  mouth  is  examined, 
the  mucous  membrane  will  show  red- 
ness and  erosion.  Soon  there  will  ap- 
pear patches  of  grayish  yellow  pseudo- 
membranes,  which  cover  deep-seated 
ulcers.  These  patches  vary  in  size  from 
that  of  a  dime  to  a  silver  dollar,  and 
usually  quite  irregular  in  outline.  Oc- 
casionally the  disease  invades  the  nasal 
cavities,  causing  a  sticky  discharge 
which  adheres  to  the  nostrils.  There  is 
extreme  intoxication  which  is  indicated 
by  languor,,  great  weakness,  and  a  high 
fever. 

The  disease  usually  ends  in  death  in 
from  four  to  seven  days.  In  some  cases 
calves  will  live  for  three  or  four  weeks, 
but  in  the  end  will  die  of  pneumonia  or 
some  other  complication.  Occasionally 
calves  recover,  but  are  greatly  stunted 
in  growth.  If  proper  treatment  is  ad- 
ministered, many  of  these  calves  can 
be  saved.  The  healthy  calves  should  he 
separated  from  the  sick  ones  and  placed 
in  clean  quarters.  The  mouths  of  healthy 
calves  should  be  examined  once  daily 
for  lesions  of  the  disease.  If  these 
healthy  calves  have  been  exposed,  it 
will  be  well  to  disinfect  their  mouths, 
twice  daily,  with  a  2  per  cent  creolin 
solution.  In  case  of  calves  that  have 
already  manifested  symptoms  of  the 
disease  active  measures  must  be  re- 
sorted to  without  delay.  The  mouths 
should  be  washed  out  several  times  daily 
with  a  5  per  cent  boracic  acid  solution, 
3  per  cent  creolin  solution,  or  some 
other  reliable  disinfectant.  The  croup- 
ous membrane  should  be  treated  with  a 
paste  made  of  1  part  salicylic  acid  and 
10  parts  glycerine,  applied  with  a  brush 
or  swab.  Lugol's  solution  of  iodine  is 
very  effective.  Good  nursing  is  an  im- 
portant factor  in  treating  these  cases. 

The  yards,  pens,  troughs,  buckets, 
and  everything  that  has  come  in  con- 
tact with  the  sick  calves  should  be  thor- 
oughly disinfected.  Pregnant  cows 
should  be  taken  elsewhere  before  calv- 
ing. Prevention  is  the  main  thing  m 
controlling  this  disease. — G.  H.  G. 


An  animal  is  a  composite  of  all  his 
ancestors.  Give  him  at  least  half  a 
chance  by  raising  him  from  a  registered 
sire. 


IT  PAYS  TO  PRODUCE  HIGH  SCOPE  BUTTER 
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Lost!  10  Million  Dollars  A  Year 

By  American  Butter- Fat  Producers 

It  has  bees  estimated  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
that  ten  million  dollars  a  year  are  being  lost  through  the  pro- 
duction of  low  score  butter.  With  high  quality  cream  your 
creamery  can  make  higher  score  butter,  which  not  only  com- 
mands a  higher  price  but  is  in  greater  demand;  therefore  they 
can  afford  to  pay  you  more. 

One  of  the  greatest  aids  in  producing  high  quality  cream 
is  a  clean  separator.  The  De  Laval  is  exceptionally  easy  to 
keep  in  a  clean  condition,  and  in  addition  it  will 

—skim  cleaner  for  many  more  years  than  any  other; 

— skim  milk  clean  at  lower  temperature  than  any  other; 

—deliver  a  higher  testing  cream,  which  is  more  acceptable 
to  the  creamery  and  easier  and  less  costly  to  ship: 

— and  deliver  a  cream  which  will  make  better  battel. 

A  De  Laval  also  lasts  longer  and  turns  easier  than  any 
other.  Built  in  a  variety  of  sizes,  with  hand,  power  or  motor 
drives.  See  your  De  Laval  Agent  now  about  getting  a  new 
De  Laval.    It  will  soon  pay  for  itself.    Sold  on  easy  terms. 

Hie  De  Lava]  Separator  Company 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO      SAN  FRANCISCO 

MS  Broadway  29  E.  Matfiaao  Sired    •!  Beale  Stmt 

Sooner  or  later  you  will  use  a 

De  Laval 

Cream  Separator  and  Milker 
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30  days'  free  trial— then,  if 
awtlafM.  coif  »7.60  and  •  few 
•nay  payments  —  AND  —  the 
wonderful  Belgian  Uelotte 
Separator  Is  YOURS. 

No  Money  Down? 

Catalog  tells  all— write. 
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AUTOMATIC  HITCH 

ONE-MAN  CONTROL  FOR 

FRESNO  SCRAPER 

Reynold! 
Client 


MAKES  THE  TRACTOR  DO  THE  WORK 

The  power  of  the  tractor  ia  nacd  to  dump,  load  and 
tat  the  acrapcr.  One  finger  will  operate  lite  loarir&f 
rope  or  dumping  lever.  Can  be  attached  lo  any  ataaw 
dard  Fresno  Scraper  ia  thirty  miaatea.  All  the  Ionia 
required  are  wrenches  to  tighten  six  boHa. 

Sold  everywhere  by  dealers.    LiaraacW  atiaaaiiti  

SOLANO  IRON  WORKS.  •CJMturr.  Cai.r 
THE  GUSTAV  SCHACFCR  WAGON  CO.. 
Ci.rvr.LanD.  Onto. 
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2445  Prince  Awe-,  Berkeley.  Calif. 


BLACK 


from  one  vaccination  with 
Cutter's  Liquid  or  Solid 
Blackleg"  AffsTcssin.  Abso- 
lutely safe.  Cutter's  Solid  Aecrcs- 
cia  In icctors  work  just  like  Blackleg 
KD  Injectors.  If  Cutter's  AKgrcisin 
ia  urrobtiirublelocally,  write 

The  Cutter  Laboratory 

"  1  hg  Lm^rajfr  ftwaOl  K awStrj  if  Ml 

Berkeley  (U.S. License)  California 
KB.— OW  Style  Powder  awlM  Vaccmes  ataU  sack 
fox  those  who  prefer  chess. 


LEG 


Summer^nceSoU 


r  -t  -  <w 


2&5A 


Kodak  Film  Developed  1  f\rt 

Prints  4c  to  Sc.  Ivt 

>1  MI.  IV  YOm  FILM. 

ONE  DAY  SERVICE 

SO  DELAY. 

EASTMAN  KODAKS, 
ALBUMS,  FILM.  ETC 

Send  for  Catalog  and  Price  Lint. 

MileHigfaPhotoCo. 

Established  1S05. 

321-23-25  17th  St.  Denver,  Colo. 


COST  LESS 


MILK  EEST 


HINMAN 
MILKERS 


CSLTI  ON  VEWWORLir*  I 
CHAM  PION  BUTTEH  -  FAT  1 
COW.  Catalog,  price  lit  on  { 
Silos,  Milkers.  FREE. 

Address  Ralph  E.  Reyr<*ct 
represen  ling 
THE  HI  MM  A  V  SILO  CtHPAST, 
Catena  Stock  Talau,  to.  «*-  Deaawer,  Coke. 
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t/ou  Can  Mate 
Money  Mittinj  Flour 

One  of  the  best  paying  and  most  dignified  busi- 
nesses you  can  get  in. 
or  pat  your  boy  in  now- 
adays, is  flour  nulling. 
On  a  comparatively 
small  investment,  and 
without  any  _  previous 
milling  experience  you 
can  own  and  run  the 
wonderful  "Midget" 
Marvel  Mil]  and  make 
good  money  from  the 
•tart. 

Midget**  Marvel 

Self-contained  Roller  Flour  Mill 

Saves  the  high  freights  on  wheat  out  and  flour 
and  feed  in.  The  first  eight  months  I  made  a 
net  profit  of  over  $8000."  says  A.  H.  Ling  Jet- 
more,  Kan.;  "My  profits  from  the  "Midget" 
Marvel  average  right  around  $40per  day,"  Chas. 
M.  McEinney,  Cooper,  Tex.:  ''Was  $6000  in  debt 
when  I  bought  my  25  barrel  "Midget,"  and  the 
little  mil]  pulled  me  clean  out  of  the  hole  long 
before  I  bought  my  40  barrel  mill  from  you," 
says  M.  A.  Kamra.  Oxford,  Mich. 

Capacities:  16,  25,  60  and  100  barrels  or  as  fine 
roller  patent  flour  a  day  as  any  mill  can  make. 
Write  For  free  book,  "The  Story  of  a  Wonderful 
floor  Mill,"  trial  offer,  terms,  etc 

Anglo-American  Mill  Company,  Inc. 
2174-2180 Trust  Building,       Owentboro.  Ky. 


GrcatStorg 


SEND  for  "The  Path  of  Progress/* 
a  real  fact  story  on  making  mon- 
ey with  power  farming.  Tells  how 
farmer  Boyd  made  farming  easier 
and  cheaper,  lived  better,  happier, 
soon  owned  a  better  home  and  had 
more  time  for  pleasure.  Every  farm 
family   should    read   this  book. 
Mailed  free.  Tell  us  If  you  are  in- 
terested in  tractors  and  other  mo- 
tor farming  machinery.   Ask  for 
Avery  catalog  and  reduced  prices* 

Avery  (X 4102  Iowa  St.,  Peoria,  III. 


America's 
Pionttr 
Dot  MediiiiM 


Anc 


Book  on 


Dog 


Diseases 

How  to  Feed 


MAILED  FREE  TO  ANY  ADDRESS 
BY  THE  AUTHOR 

H.  Clay  Glover  Co.,  Inc. 

129  W.  24th  Street     New  York 


Mineralized  Water 
Routs  Chicken  Lice 

Tablets  Dropped  Into  Drinking  Founts 
Banish  Vermin,  Make  Fowl9  Grow 
Faster  and  Increase  Egg  Yield. 


Any  poultry  raiser  can  easily  rid  his  flock  of 
lice  and  mites,  make  chickens  grow  faster  and 
increase  their  egg  yield  by  simply  adding  min- 
erals to  the  fowls'  drinking  water.  This  does 
•way  with  all  bother,  such  as  dusting,  greasing, 
dipping  and  spraying.  The  necessary  minerals 
can  now  be  obtained  in  convenient  tablets,  known 
as  Pa  rata  bs.     Soon  after  the  fowls    drink  the 


mineralized  water,  all  lire  and  mites  leave  them. 
The  tablet*  also  act  as  a  tonic  conditioner.  The 
health  of  the  fowls  quickly  improves,  they  grow 
faster  and  tlx-  igg  yi<-ld  frequently  is  doubled. 
Little  chirks  that  drink  freely  of  the  water  never 
will  be  bothered  by  mites  or  lice. 

The  method  Is  especially  recommended  for 
raisers  of  purebred  Stock,  as  there  Is  no  risk  of 
■Oiling  the  plumage.  The  tablets  arc  warranted 
to  impart  no  flavor  or  odor  to  the  eggs  and  meat. 
Tills  remarkable  conditioner,  egg  tonic  and  lice 
remedy  costs  only  a  trifle  and  is  sold  under  an 
absolute  guarantee.  The  tablets  are  scientifically 
prepared,  perfectly  safe,  and  dissolve  readily  In 
water. 

Any  reader  of  this  paper  may  try  them  with- 
out  risk.     The    laboratories   producing  Paratabs 
are  ho  'onfld'-nt  of  good  p-sults  that  to  Introduce 
them  to  every  poultry  raiter  they  offal  two  big 
$1  package*  for  only  $1.     Send  tio  money,  Just 
Tour  name  and  address — a  card  will  do-  to  the 
Para  tab  Laboratories,  Dept.  «».',,  1)00  Co<a  Oola 
Building,  Kansas  City,  Mo  ,  and  the  two  »l  pack- 
enough  for   100  gallons  of  water,  will  be 
m  illeA     Pay  the   postman  $1    and   postage  on 
'  rry,  and  if  you  are  not  delighted  with  re- 
sults in   10  days — if  your     chicken*     are  not 
thiar,  laying  more  eggs  and  entirely  free  from 
•  nd    mites— your   money   will   be  promptly 
lid.     Don't   hesitate   to   accept  this  trial 
"i  you  are  fully  protected  by  tola  guarantee. 


Profitable  Farm  Poultry 

W.  E.  VAPLON. 

Questions  about  the  farm  flock  promptly  answered  by- 
letter.  Free  advice  on  all  phases  of  poultry  production. 
Address  all  inquiries  to  Poultry  Department,  Western 
Farm  Life,  Denver,  Colorado. 


College,  Fort  Collins,  for  copy  of  Bul- 
letin 189-A,  "How  to  Select  a  Good 
Flock." 


Rain-proof,  rat-proof  and  well  venti- 
lated poultry  equipment  will  reduce  the 
number  of  lost  chicks. 


Lice  and  mites  have  a  marked  effect 
on  the  number  of  chicks  raised  each 
year  and  on  the  number  of  eggs  laid  by 
the  mature  hens. 


Teach  Chicks  to  Roost. 
In  raising  a  large  number  of  chicks  in 
a  single  brooder  house  it  is  often  diffi- 
cult to  keep  the  chickens  from  piling  up 
at  night.  This  always  causes  serious 
loss.  To  prevent  this  overcrowding  the 
chickens  should  be  taught  to  roost  as 
early  as  possible.  A  good  plan  is  to 
make  some  roosts  of  one  by  three  inch 
strips  placed  so  as  to  provide  a  three- 
inch  roosting  surface.  By  putting  these 
roosts  twelve  to  fifteen  inches  from  the 
floor  where  the  chickens  are  housed  for 
the  night,  they  can  soon  be  taught  to  go 
to  roost.  If  they  do  not  take  to  the 
roost  readily  of  their  own  accord,  gent- 
ly place  them  on  these  roosts  after  dark 
for  a  few  nights  until  they  get  the 
roosting  habit. 

Improving  Colorado  Eggs. 
It  has  been  said  that  Colorado  eggs 
are  not  as  good  in  quality  as  the  eggs 
produced  by  the  Nebraska  and  Kansas 
hens.  If  there  is  truth  to  this  state- 
ment, the  following  conditions  are  prob- 
ably some  of  the  reasons  that  account 

for it:  .  , 

We  find  that  many  of  the  middle 
western  states  have  egg  candling  and 
marketing  laws  which  are  rigidly  en- 
forced. All  eggs  are  bought  "loss  off," 
or  in  other  words  only  the  good  eggs 
are  paid  for  and  must  be  candled  when- 
ever resold.  Such  conditions  have  a 
tendency  to  improve  the  quality  of  eggs 
marketed  as  the  eggs  of  poor  quality 
are  headed  off  at  the  beginning. 

Colorado  has  no  candling  or  market- 
ing laws.  Eggs  are  bought  and  sold 
"case  count";  that  is,  the  bad  eggs  are 
bought  and  paid  for  along  with  the 
good.  Eggs  bought  this  way  are  not  of 
the  best  quality,  as  a  few  bad  eggs  in 
a  case  affect  the  grade  of  the  whole 
package.  When  eggs  are  bought  "case 
count,"  the  bad  ones  instead  of  being 
headed  off  at  the  beginning,  as  where 
there  are  good  candling  laws,  are  not 
eliminated  until  they  reach  the  larger 
distributing  points,  or  even  until  they 
reach  the  consumer.  It  can  be  readily 
seen  that  the  average  case  of  candled 
"country  run"  eggs  that  are  shipped  in- 
to Colorado  from  Kansas  or  Nebraska 
should  be  of  better  quality  than  an  av- 
erage case  of  uncandled  eggs  produced 
by  the  Colorado  hen. 

If  it  is  true  that  the  Colorado  egg  is 
of  poorer  quality  than  those  produced 
in  Kansas  or  Nebraska,  it  is  not  the 
fault  of  the  Colorado  hen,  but  is  the 
fault  of  the  methods  of  producing  and 
marketing  the  eggs. — O.  C.  Ufford,  Col 
orado  Agricultural  College. 

Breaking  Up  the  Broody  Hen. 

From  April  to  August  is  the  natural 
period  for  the  development  of  the  brood- 
ing instinct  in  hens,  says  O.  C.  Ufford 
of  the  Colorado  Agricultural  college. 
This  is  especially  true  of  the  medium 
and  heavier  breeds,  such  as  the  Plym- 
outh Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Rhode  Island 
Reds,  Orpingtons,  Brahmas,  Cochins, 
etc.  In  a  great  many  cases  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  flock  becomes  broody  during 
the  summer  and  are  a  nuisance  as  well 
as  greatly  affecting  the  production  of 
the  flock.  The  poultry  raiser  can  over- 
come this  to  a  marked  degree  by  giving 
a  little  additional  care  to  his  flock  of 
laying  hens.  Break  the  broody  hens  not 
needed  for  incubation  and  brooding,  and 
get  them  back  into  laying  condition  at 
the  earliest  possible  date.  Mr.  Ufford 
advises  the  following  methods  in  caring 
for  the  broody  hens: 

Remove  the  hens  from  the  laying 
house  at  first  signs  of  broodiness,  which 
is  a  clucking,  ruffling  of  feathers, 
squakwing  at  one's  approach  or  remain- 
ing on  the  nest  late  in  the  afternoon. 

Place  the  broody  hen  in  a  coop  with 
slatted  bottom.  The  coop  should  be 
raised  off  the  ground  to  permit  a  free 
circulation  of  air  under  it.  This  reduces 
the  fever  or  temperature  which  the 
broody  hen  develops  and  if  confined  in 
time  she  will  be  quickly  broken  of  her 
desire  to  set. 

Another  good  method  of  breaking 


broodies  is  to  confine  them  in  a  pen  with 
one  or  several  vigorous  male  birds. 

The  broody  hen  should  be  fed  and 
watered  as  frequently  as  the  other 
members  of  the  flock.  They  will  be  bro- 
ken of  their  broodiness  just  as  quickly 
and  will  be  in  much  better  condition  to 
start  laying  than  the  hen  that  has  been 
starved. 

The  broody  hens  should  be  removed 
from  the  broody  coop  just  as  soon  as 
the  signs  of  broodiness  are  over. 

Profit  Made  by  Caponizing. 

Much  more  profit  can  be  made  by  ca- 
ponizing cockerels  than  by  selling  them 
for  broilers,  or  stags.  Many  people  be- 
lieve that  this  is  a  very  serious  oper- 
ation and  that  only  persons  who  are 
skilled  in  that  kind  of  work  can  success- 
fully do  it.  However,  this  is  not  the 
case.  With  a  few  lessons  any  poultry 
raiser  can  learn  to  operate.  The  first 
thing  to  do  is  to  secure  a  good  set  of 
instruments.  You  will  be  repaid  for  the 
price  of  them  many  times  by  the  extra 
amount  of  money  you  make. 

The  fowls  should  be  cooped  up  for 
two  and  one-half  days  without  food  be- 
fore you  operate,  so  as  to  have  the  bow- 
els as  empty  as  possible,  as  there  is 
danger  of  cutting  into  the  intestines  if 
they  are  too  full.  Place  the  cockerel  on 
the  left  side,  firmly  tie  the  legs  together 
and  fasten  them  down  to  the  table,  then 
tie  the  wings  together  and  fasten  them 
down  to  the  table  to  hold  him  in  posi- 
tion. Clip  off  the  feathers  in  front  of 
the  thigh  joint  and  apply  a  disinfectant, 
peroxide  of  hydrogen  is  good,  or  one 
part  of  carbolic  acid  to  fifty  parts  of  wa- 
ter may  be  used.  Make  an  incision  one 
and  one-half  inches  long  between  the 
last  two  ribs.  By  using  the  spreader  to 
keep  the  wound  open  the  testicle  may 
be  seen.  Slip  the  wire^  between  the  ar- 
tery and  testicle,  making  a  loop,  then 
cut  off  the  testicle.  Both  testicles  must 
be  removed  through  the  same  opening. 
It  is  a  good  plan  to  draw  the  skin  over 
to  one  side  before  you  make  an  incision, 
so  that  when  you  cut  into  the  bird,  the 
opening  of  the  skin  and  the  opening  be- 
tween the  ribs  will  not  be  at  the  same 
place.  In  this  way  the  intestines  are 
not  exposed  to  the  air  and  disease  germs 
cannot  get  in  so  easily. 

I  have  found  it  a  good  plan  to  kill  a 
cockerel  before  I  attempt  my  first  op- 
eration, as  much  valuable  information 
can  be  obtained  in  this  way.  This  work 
should  be  done  as  soon  as  the  chicks  are 
old  enough  to  tell  the  cockerels  from 
pullets. 

It  pays  to  caponize  even  if  you  want 
to  eat  your  own  chickens  and  not  sell 
them,  as  they  grow  so  much  larger  and 
the  meat  has  a  better  flavor  as  well  as 
being  more  tender.  However,  if  you 
wish  to  sell  your  capons,  they  will  bring 
you  at  least  three  times  as  much  money 
as  stags.  They  should  be  marketed  in 
January  or  February,  as  there  is  usual 
ly  a  shortage  of  other  kinds  of  poultry 
on  the  market  at  that  time  of  the  year, 
— Mrs.  Royal  Moon,  Idaho. 


Culling  Flock  Increases  Profit. 

Culling  should  be  continuous  through- 
out the  year.  Continuous  culling  should 
consist  of  weeding  out  all  sick  hens,  all 
poor  emaciated  hens,  and  all  those  which 
show  evidences  of  non-production.  The 
whole  flock  should  be  given  a  careful 
and  systematic  culling  at  some  time 
during  each  year.  The  culls  should  be 
sold  on  the  market  at  once.  They  should 
never  be  sold  for  breeding  stock. 

While  going  over  the  flock  it  is  al- 
ways well  to  band  the  best  layers  in 
order  that  they  may  be  used  for  breed- 
ing stock.  The  single,  systematic  cull- 
ing produces  best  results  when  made  in 
July  or  August.  At  this  time  it  is 
easier  to  make  a  fairly  close  estimate 
of  the  relative  value  of  a  hen  as  an  egg 
producer,  and  to  weed  out  the  non-pro- 
ducers than  at  any  other  time  of  the 
year.  Never  neglect  culling.  It  may 
mean  the  difference  between  a  good 
profit  and  a  large  loss. 

Good  health  and  strong  constitutional 
vigor  are  necessary  for  high  egg  pro- 
duction. Good  health  is  indicated  by  fair 
condition  of  flesh.  Vigor  is  shown  by 
an  active,  alert  disposition.  A  hen  in 
poor  health  will  have  a  listless,  dumpy, 
emaciated  appearance.  Sho  may  be  thin 
or  she  may  be  overly  fat. 

For  further  information  on  culling, 
write  to  Extension  Service,  Agricultural 


Determining  Sex  of  Ducks. 

Not  every  one  knows  how  to  tell  the 
sex  of  ducks,  but  it  is  easy.  The  female 
always  quacks  in  a  coarse  voice;  the 
drake  never  quacks,  but  emits  a  sibilant 
sound,  described  by  one  woman  as  being 
"like  an  old  man  with  brownkeeters." 
It  has  a  "quack"  sound,  but  is  high- 
pitched  and  not  so  loud  as  the  raucous 
quacking  of  the  hen  ducks. 


Candle  Eggs  Before  Using. 

Do  you  know  how  to  tell  the  quality 
of  an  egg  without  breaking  the  shell? 
All  you  need  is  a  pasteboard  box  with 
a  hole  1%  inches  in  diameter,  a  strong 
light  such  as  is  furnished  by  a  lamp  or 
an  electric  light  bulb,  a  dark  room,  and 
the  egg.  When  the  egg  is  held  close 
against  the  hole  the  strong  light  ren- 
ders its  contents  visible  and  its  quality 
is  indicated  by  the  appearance  of  the 
yolk,  the  white  and  the  air  space  at  the 
blunt  end.  By  comparing  the  egg  with 
charts  furnished  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  Depart- 
ment Bulletin  51,  it  is  possible  to  learn, 
the  exact  condition  of  an  egg  before  it 
is  broken. 

Testing  eggs  by  candling,  as  it  is 
called,  may  not  only  be  used  by  the 
housewife  in  obtaining  fresh  eggs  for 
her  table,  but  has  also  proved  to  be 
commercially  practicable  in  preventing 
loss  by  separating  for  local  consump- 
tion, eggs  that,  because  of  cracks,  wet- 
ness, incipient  spoilage,  and  other  de- 
fects, are  likely  to  spoil  in  shipment. 
Such  eggs  are  suitable  for  immediate 
use,  but  will  not  stand  shipping. 

Candling  as  near  as  possible  to  source 
of  production  will  not  only  save  trans- 
portation and  storage  charges  for  the 
farmers  who  wish  to  buy  and  sell  on  an 
accurate  quality  basis,  but  will  prevent 
the  loss  of  a  valuable  food  product. 
This  method  of  conservation  was  tried 
out  during  the  World  War  and  the  re- 
sults have  been  so  gratifying  that  many 
states  have  made  it  a  permanent  feature 
of  their  food-control  work. 

Department  Bulletin  51,  which  con- 
tains these  charts,  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents* 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  for  40  cents. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

(Classified  Advertising.) 


PATENTS— BOOKLET  FREE.    HIGHEST  REF- 
erences.'    Best  results.     Promptness  assured. 
Send  model  or  drawing  for  examination  and  opin- 
ion.   Watson  E.  Coleman,  Patent  Attorney,  024 

"F  St.,  Washington,  P.  O.  


LET  US  TAN  YOUR  HIDE — OOW  AND  HORSE 
hides  for  fur  coats  and  robes.  Cow  and  steel 
hides  into  harness  or  sole  leather.  Catalog  on 
request.  We  repair  and  remodel  worn  furs;  esti- 
mates furnished.  The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Co., 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


"THEBESTO  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  HONEY," 
none  better;  satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money 
back;  five-pound  can,  postpaid  $1.50.  Send  re- 
mittance with  order.  Write  for  price  on  large 
quantities.  The  Colorado  Honey  Producers  Asso- 
ciation, Denver,  Colo.  

NURSES  TRAINING  SCHOOL— PARK  AVE.  HOS- 
pital,  Denver,  Colo.,  offers  a  thorough  training 
to  young  women  desirous  of  becoming  professional 
nurses.  This  is  a  fully  accredited  school.  Course 
is  three  years.  During  training  students  receivo 
full  maintenance,  tuition  and  all  uniforms;  also 
money  allowance  of  $6  per  month  to  cover  other 
hospital  needs.  Apply  Supt.  of  Nurses,  Park  Ave. 
and  Humboldt  Sts.,  Denver,  Colo. 

ARMY  GOODS. 


SALVAGE     AND    SURPLUS     SALE  OF 
goods.     Post  Army  Store,  921  18th  St., 

ver,  Colo.    Write  for  price  list. 

SALVAGE* 
goods. 


AND    SURPLUS     SALE    OF  AR1 
Denver  Army  Store,  14  43  Larimer 

Denver,  Colo.    Write  for  price  list.  


KODAK  FINISHING. 


KODAK  FINISHING — FOR  TRIAL  ORDER  SKND 
25c  any  size  roll  six  prints.    Kase  Studio,  Ne- 

vllle  Block,  Omaha,  Neb. 

FILMS    DEVELOPED  Cc,     PRINTS  2c,  P08 
cards  5c;  prize  photo  free.    J.  B.  Ohrlstophe 

son,  Box  1051,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  


BATTERIES  AND  SUPPLIES. 


WILLARD  BATTERIES  AND  SUPPLIES — WR 

for  list  and  prices.  Mile  High  Specialty 
1037  Court  Place,  Denver,  Colo. 


RADIO  8TORAUE  BATTERIES  AND  SUPPL" 

Mile  High  Specialty  Co.,  1350  Cherokee  S 
Denver,  Colo.    Mall  Order  Dept.  


FRUIT  BOXES. 


FOR  SALE — ALL   KINDS  OF    FRUIT  BOXE 
barrels,  kegs  and  sucks  for  nil  purposes.  Ool 
r.ulo  Wood  Box  Mfg.  Co.,  11th  and  Market,  De 

ver,  Colo. 


LARIMER  BOX  AND  BARREL  CO. — BARREL 
kegs,  fruit  packages,  baskets  of  all  kinds.  101 
Larimer  Kt.     Main  7088.    Denver,  Colo. 


 FARM  MACHINERY. 

CORN    HARVESTER  —  CUTS  AND  PILES  O 

harvester  or  winrows.    Man  and  horse  cuts 
shocks  equal  corn  binder.     Sold  in  cvory  state. 
Only  $25  with  fodder  tlclng  attachment.  Testi- 
monials and  catalog  free,  showing  picture  of 
vestor.    Process  Harvester  Co.,  Balina,  Kan. 
ONE  00 — 75  HOLT  CATERPILLAR  TRAOTO 

with  R-bottom  P.  tt  O.  14-Inch  plow;  one 
bottom  14 -Inch  Case  tractor  plow;  one  P.  As 
beet  cultivator;  one  Molino  bean  puller;  0B 
Porknw  tiller:  one  concrete  mixer.  All  in 
condition.  Will  sell  complete  or  by  piece.  Owner 
does  not  need.  Cash  or  terms.  Address  Moreland 
Ranch,  Atwood,  Colo. 


July  1,  1922. 


WESTERN    FARM  LIFE 


Farmers'  and  Stockmens'  Exchange 

Advertisements  will  be  inserted  in  this  department  for  '7c  per  word;   four  or  more 
consecutive  insertions,  5c  u  word  each  insertion.     Remittances  can  be  made  by  postolHce 
monej  order  or  personal  check.    Every  litjuii    and   initial   •  uuntu   aa  one   word,  (iuaranteed 
.r.  i. latum  S.r),000  lOpieH  each  inane.    Mend  u»  a  trial  advertisement.    Write  tor  proof  show- 
ing bow  these  columns  pay  advertisers. 


POULTRY 


LEGHORNS. 


8.  C.   WHITE  AND  BROWN   LEGHORN  EGGS, 
$3.75  per   100,  postpaid.     Baby  chicks,  11c. 
Jenkins  Poultry  Farm,  Jewell,  Kan.  


WANTED— THREE  DOZEN  SINGLE-COMB  PUKE 
bred  Brown  Leghorns,  one  month  or  six  weeks 
old.  Frank  Velton,  ill  N.  1Mb,  Billing,  Mont 
1,000  EARLY  WRING  WHITE  LEGHORN  COCK 
erels  from  one  of  the  best  egg- laying  strains  in 
the  country,  for  75c  each,  if  taken  at  once.  1 
need  the  room.  Act  quickly,  as  these  birds  will 
cost  you  from  43  to  next  spring.  J.  W.  Wou- 
derly,  Box  358,  Pueblo,  Colo.  


BUFF  LEGHORN  BABY  CHICKS — MY  TWELVE 
yearn'  experience  with  the  Butts  has  fully  dem- 
onstrated to  my  entire  satisfaction  that  they  are 
just  what  I  call  them — Best  Layers  on  Earth. 
Get  in  on  a  good  thing  and  try  them.  You  will 
never  regret  it.  Cliarapney's  Poultry  Yards,  2067 
So.  Broadway,  Denver.  


ANCONAS. 


FINE     ANCONA     COCKERELS  —  PRICE,  $o. 

Don't  miss  one  of  these  birds;  heavy  laying 
strain.     Lee  R.   York,  Alamogordo,  N.  Mux. 


Si'ECIAL    PRICES — EVERLAY  ANCONAS  JUNE 
chicks,    $13.50;    pullets,    cockerels   and  eggs. 
Everlay  Farm,  Hale,  Mo.  


 WYANDOTTES.  

WHITE  WYANDOTTE  EGGS.  KEELEll  STRAIN, 
$  1   per  setting  of  1 .1  eggs.     C.  Eklund,  Mus- 
tang, Colo.   


MINORCAS. 


FINE  SINGLE  COMB  BLACK  MINORCAS — FINE 
Burl   Orpingtons.     Fertile   eggs,   10  varieties. 
Baby  chicks.     Frank  A.  Agnew,  Southside,  Oma- 
ha, Neb.     


SEVERAL  VARIETIES. 


PUREBRED  CHICKS,  8c  UP;  LEADING  VARIE- 
TIES; postpaid;  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Cata- 
log  free.    Lindstrom  Hatchery,  Clinton,  Mo. 


CHICKS,  8c  UP;  ALL  VARIETIES ;  POSTPAID; 

guaranteed;  prompt  shipment.  Illustrated  chick 
guide  free.     Superior  Hatcheries,  Windsor,  Mo. 


NINETY'  BREEDS — POULTRY,  EGGS,  PIGEONS, 
dogs,  baby  chicks,  parrots,  ferrets,  hares.  Com- 
plete free   folder.     Bergey's    Poultry   Farm,  Tel- 
ford, Pa.  


CHICKS — WHITE   LEGHORNS,    10c;  BARRED 
and  White  Rocks,  11c;  postpaid  and  100  per 
cent  live  delivery.     Younkiu's  Hatchery,  Wake- 
field, Kan. 


SUPERIOR    QUALITY     BABY     CHICKS.    Sv  C. 

White  Leghorns,  13c;  S.  C.  Reds,  Ioc.  Write 
lor  circular.  Belleyiew  Poultry  Ranch,  244  W. 
Belleview,  Box  W,  Littleton,  Colo.  


HATCHING   EGGS    HALF    PRICE;    SEND  FOR 

free  circular;  30  varieties  of  popular  and  or- 
namental poultry,  the  best  in  the  west.  Modlin's 

Poultry  Farm,  Rt.  28,  Topeka,  Kan.  

CHAMPNEY'S    QUALITY    BABY    CHICKS — ALL 

leading  varieties  at  popular  prices;  can  ship 
with  no  delay;  guarantee  live  delivery.  Champ- 
ney 's  Poultry  Yards,  2057  S.  Broadway,  Denver. 
COLUMBIA  HATCHERY,  P.  O.  BOX  1102,  DEN- 

ver,  Colo.     We  can  supplv  vou  with  any  quan- 
tity of  baby  chicks.    Capacity  10,000  weekly;  17 
varieties;   live   delivery '  guaranteed;   parcel  post 
prepaid.     Write  for  prices  and  full  particulars. 
IF  IT   WEARS   FEATHERS   WE   HAVE   IT  OR 

will  get  it  for  you.  Spangled  Haniburgs.  March 
batch  Barred  Ro«  k  and  White  Wyandotte  pullets. 
Extra  choice  lot  cockerels  priced  right.  Champ- 
ney's  Poultry  Yards,  2057  S.  Broadway,  Denver. 
QUALITY'  CHICKS^WHIT E  AND  BROWN  LEG- 

horns,  *10  per  100.  Reds,  Rocks  and  An- 
conas,  $12.  White  and  Buff  Wyandottes,  $13. 
Left-overs,  $9.50.  Live  delivery;  postpaid.  Fleda 
Jenkins,  Jewell,  Kan 


BABY  CHICKS — SEND  AT  ONCE  FOR  PRICES 
Of  purebred  chicks  from  Hogan  tested  flocks. 
We  have  all  leading  breeds  batching  each  week 
and  can  fill  orders  on  short  notice.  Live  delivery 
guaranteed  and  shipping  charges  prepaid.  Prices 
are  lower  and  qualitv  better.  Denver  Baby  Chick 
Co.,  24*0  W.  43d  ave.,  Denver,  Colo.  Phone  Gal- 
lup 1702.   _____ 


TURKEYS. 


DIRECTION'!   ON  HOW  TO  RAISE  TURKEYS, 
m;. ke  them  lay  50  eggs  or  more.   Cureing  black- 
head and  what  < -auses  it,  ridding  them  of  lice,  all 
for  $1.     Sunnydale  Poultry  Farm,  Keystone,  Neb. 

LIVE  STOCK 

 CATTLE.  

REGISTERED  SHORTHORN  MILK  COWS  FOR 
sale.    Reasonable  prices     The  Lowell  Purebred 
Cattle  Co.,  Union  Stock  Yards,  Denver.  


WHY   PAY  MORE?     PUREBRED  REGISTERED 
Holstein    heifer   calves,    $50.      Circulars  free. 
Condon's  Holstein  Parks,  West  Chester,  Ohio. 


MILKING    SHORTHORN  BULLS,  REGISTERED, 

serviceable  age,  and  calves.  Thrifty,  but  not 
pampered.  Matured  Poland  China  boar,  cheap.  W. 
B.  I'Htri'k,  R.  F.  D.  C,  Denver,  Colo. 


HOGS. 


R  SALE — REGISTERED  POLAND  CHINA 
boars  from  March  litters.    A.  W.  Nitz,  Sedalia, 


RION  CHERRY  RING  l.VTH  BOARS  OUT  OF 
Defender  sows  will  put  extra  dollars  in  vonr 
hog  lot.      The  price  is  right.    J.  O.  D.  Ranch, 
Aroya,  Colo  ' 

WE  OFFER   NOW~  REAL   SI'HfNG   RO\RS  AND 

by  our  herd  boar,  J.  O.  D.  Stilts,  a  won 
a,  one  of  the  best  Duroc  Jersey  boars  liv- 
1ng.     These  are  out  of  Orion  Cherry  King  and 
'•t.hflnder  sow*.     The  price  and  quality  Is  right, 
ney   hack   If  not  satisfied.     J.   O.   D.  Ranch, 
ya,  Colo. 


MILCH  GOATS. 


PET  STOCK 


HELP  WANTED 


MEN — W  O  XI  EN  —  W  ANTED  E  V  EH  YWHERE;  GOV 
ernmeut  and    railway    mail    olerks,   $1600 — 
$2:100.     Particulars  free.     Write  Mokane  Insti- 
tute, Dept.  A-20,  Denver,  Colo. 


MEN— WOMEN — GIRLS.  GET  U.  S.  GOVERN- 
ment  life  jobs.  Steady  work.  Commence  $92 
to  $135  month.  Quick,  sure  raise.  Paid  vaca- 
tion. Pleasant  work.  Short  hours.  Common 
education  sufficient.  Pull  unnecessary.  Write 
immediately  for  free  list  positions.  Franklin  In 
stitute,  Dept.  E  123,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


WANT  MAN  OR  WOMAN  IN  YOUR  VICINITY  TO 
demount  rate  the  Sechrist  Pressure  Cooker  and 
sell  on  payment  plan;  company  carries  all  pay- 
ments. R.  F.  Goulding  of  South  Dakota  made 
$211  during  his  first  two  weeks.  The  Sechrist 
cooker  is  advertised  in  leading  magazines  and  city 
papers.  See  article  in  June  Delineator,  pages  70 
and  71 ;  it  is  endorsed  by  government  demonstrators 
and  by  Good  Housekeeping  Institute.  The  cooker 
makes  cheaper  cuts  of  meat  or  old  chicken  tender, 
and  <  ooks  meats,  beans  and  all  foods  in  less  than 
one-third  the  usual  time;  saves  hours  of  kitchen 
work  for  the  over-worked  housewife;  our  public 
demonstration  plan  and  souvenirs  make  the  work 
interesting;  no  experience  required,  as  we  give 
thorough  training.  Write  in  full  about  yourself. 
Albert  Sechrist  Mfg.  Co.,  1723  Lugan  St,  Den- 
ver, Colo. 


SEEDS 


ALFALFA     SEED,   95%     PURE,  $6  BUSHEL, 
sacks  free,  track  Concordia.    Geo.  Bowman, 
Concordia,  Kan. 


YELLOW  SWEET  CLOVER  SEED,  99%  PURE, 
$6  per  hundred;  7c  in  small  lots.    Chas.  Mahl, 
Grower,  Monte  Vista,  Colo. 


LUMBER 


FLR  LUMBER,  M1LLWORK,  RED  CEDAR  SHIN- 
gles,  fence  posts,  from  mills  to  you.    Send  bill 
for   delivered    prices.     Lansdown,    Box  909M, 
Everett,  Wash. 


FARMS  AND  RANCHES 


WANTED — TO  HEAR  FROM  OWNER  OF  GOOD 
•  ranch  for  sale.  State  cash  price,  full  partic- 
ulars.   D.  F.  Bush,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


I  WANT  FARMS  AND  LAND  FOR  CASH.  BUY- 
ers;   will  deal  with   owners   only.     U.   A.  Mc- 
Nown,  334  Wilkinson  Bldg..  Omaha,  Neb.  


FOR    SALE  —  TWO     KiO-ACRE  IRRIGATED 
farms,  3  miles  from  railroad.    Write  for  par- 
ticulars.  J.  P.  Enders,  Owner,  Vallorso,  Colo. 


FOR   SALE — 1G0   ACRES   FINE    LAND  NEAR 
Oasa  Grande,  Ariz.,  $45  per  acre.    Half  cash, 
half  trade.  J.  A.  Strough,  Route  A,  Alamosa,  Colo. 


WANT  TO  HEAR  FROM  OWNER  HAVING  FARM 
for  sale;   give   particulars   and   lowest  price. 

John  J.  Black,  33rd  Street,  Chippewa  Falls,  Wis. 

SELL  YOUR  PROPERTY  QUICKLY  FOR  CASH, 
no    matter   where   located.      Particulars  free. 

Real  Estate  Salesman  Co.,  Dept.  11,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


I  HAVE  CASH  BUYERS  FOR  SALEABLE  FARMS. 

Will  deal  with  owners  only.  Give  description 
and  cash  price.  Morris  N.  Perkins,  Dept.  h\.  Co- 
lumbia, Mo. 


FOR  SALE — 160,  320  AND  640  ACRE  RELIN- 
quishment,  priced  at  $150  to  $350.  Also  deeded 
farms  at  $10  per  acre  and  up.    Address  W.  H. 
Tucker,  Craig,  Colo.  


DAIRY  FARM  FOR  SALE — PAYING  OVER  $300 
per  month.  Cows  and  farm  $8,000,  half  down, 
terms  to  suit  on  balance;  most  healthful  climate 
in  world.  Close  in,  fine  schools  and  churches. 
Hurry  if  you  mean  business.  Lee  R.  York,  Alamo- 
gordo,  N.  Mex.   - 


110  ACRES,  90  ACRES  TILLABLE,  GOOD  WA- 
ter  right,  160  shares  Grand  View  ditch  stock, 
value  $24  per  share;  mile  school,  0  miles  fine 
R.  R.  town;  spring  watered  wire-fenced  pasture; 
4-room  cottage,  etc.;  potatoes  in  this  section  bring 
from  $300  to  $400  per  acre-  50  bu.  wheat  per 
acre.  All  $7,500;  small  first  payment;  imme- 
diate possession.  List  free.  John  J.  Durkin,  La- 
zear,  Colo.  


DO  YOU  WANT  A  HOME  IN  A  RICH  VALLEY 
near  Spokane,  on  three  trans-continental  rail- 
roads? Where  soil  is  good,  rainfall  ample,  sum- 
mers cool,  winters  moderate.  The  kind  of  stump 
land  that  pays  to  clear,  where  a  farmer  with 
$1,500  can  hope  to  succeed.  Timothy  and  clover 
gTeen  eight  months  fn  year;  natural  dairy  country; 
land  cheap;  ten  yearly  payments  at  6  per  cent. 
Humbird  Lumber  Company,  Box  D,  Sandpoint, 
Idaho. 


198-ACRE  MISSOURI  FARM  WITH  12  CATTLE, 
growing  crops,  6  horses  and  colts,  hogs,  vehi- 
les,  implements;   near  high   school  town;  100 
ores  productive  tillage;  spring-watered  pasture; 
wood;   50   apple  trees,  other  fruit;  comfortable 
6-room  house,  barn,  two  other  houses  and  barns, 
poultry  houses.    Other  interests  compel  sacrifice, 
all  $3,200,  part  cash;  if  taken  soon  40  acres  corn 
and  vegetables  thrown  in.     Details  page  103, 
Hlus.  Catalog  1200  Bargains  Free.*   Strout  Farm 
Agencv,   831   B A,  New  York  Life  Bldg.,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.  


MISCELLANEOUS 


EYE-TIME  JEWELERS  AND  OPTICIANS — FINE 
watch  adjusting,  engraving,  stone  setting.  719 
Santa  Fe  Drive,  Denver,  Colo.  


TR;  ANY  AGE,  SEX.  FR  ANK 
Kan. 


NATURAL  LEAF  TOBACCO — CHEWTNG,  FIVE 

pounds,  $1.75;  15  pounds,  $4.  Smoking,  5 
pounds,  $1.25;  15  pounds,  $3.  Send  no  money, 
pay  when    received.     Farmers*   Tobacco  Ass'n, 

Paducah,  Ky.  

<■[  \RANTK.ED  BETTER  BUTTER  WRAPPERS — 

100,  60e;  250,  $1.50;  500,  $2.50;  1,000. 
$4.25,  printed  to  order.  Home  Specialty  Co.,  Mid- 

dleton,  Idaho.   

COLLECTIONS,   ACCOUNTS,    NOTES,  CLAIMS 

collected  everywhere  on  commission;  no  col- 
lection, no  pay.  Allen  Mercantile  Service,  260 
Lathrop  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  


SEND  FOR  OCR  WHOLESALE  WEEKLY  PRICE 
lists;  it  wiB  keep  you  posted  on  the  rock-bot- 
tom prices,  and  will  help  you  save  from  25  to  40 
per  cent  on  your  supplies.  Stock  Growers  Whole- 
sale Supply  Co.,  1523  19th  St,  P.  O.  Box  1442, 
Denver,  Colo. 


BLUE  RIBBON  HERD 

DUROCS 

Quy  them  young  and  grow  them  yourself. 
Weaned  pigs,  regular  price  $25  to  f  60.  Our 
specialty  for  short  time  on  good  farmers' 
boars,  weaners,  $15  and  $20.  Show  pros- 
pects, weaners,  $50.  Are  breeding  now 
for  fall  farrow.  Can  sell  you  one  or  a  car 
load.  Our  Blue  Ribbon  herd  was  the  high 
winnai  at  Denver.    Write  today. 

The  Blue  Ribbon  Live  Stock  Co. 

C.  F.  Burke,  Mgr.  PUEBLO,  COLO. 


HAMPSHIRE  HOGS 

We  make  a  specialty  of  furnishing  foundation  herds  >» 
have  Show  and  Herd  Boar  prospects  for  sale,  that  combine 
the  blood  of  the  greatest  show  hogs  ever  produced.  LOOK- 
OUTS, WICKWARES  and  TI1TONM,  the  three  greatest 
strains  known  to  the  breed.  For  free  booklet,  prices  and 
description  write  to 

N.  E.  Mosher  &  Son,  Hugo,  Colo. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS. 


Shorthorns  That  Milk 

ARE  MONEY  MAKERS. 

A  herd  that  will  give 
you  a  good  monthly 
cash  income  is  what 
you  will  need  in  the 
future.     One    of  our 
young  bulls  from  a  Record 
of  Merit  cow  can  develop 
your  herd  into  a  dual-pur- 
pose paying  proposition. 

We  know  the  war  is  over 
and  have  bulls  for  sale  at 
prices  that  you  farmers  and  ranchmen  can 
afford  to  buy.  Write  for  our  bargain  list  and 
easy  payment  plan. 

We  also  have  several  young  bulls  for  sale, 
priced  to  sell. 

THE  PINE  VALLEY 
DAIRY  &  FARMS  CO. 

Seeley  G.  Rose,  Mgr.   Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 


Bates  Shorthorns 

are  the  foundation  blood  of  true  Milking 
Shorthorns.  We  have  them.  A  few  bulls  for 
sale. 

THE  CARPENTER  CATTLE  CO. 

GREELEY,  COLORADO 


Buy  MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

from  the  oldest  established  herd  in  the  state. 

We  can  supply  your  needs  in  bulls  of  beef 
type  either  horned  or  polled  Shorthorns. 

Write  Superintendent  for  folder  on  breeding 
and  prices. 

State  Industrial  School, 

(»olden,  Colo. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

All  Cows  in  Milk  Officially  Tested. 
Service  bulls  of  World's  Record  breeding. 
Both  males  and  females  for  sale.  Personal  in- 
spection invited.  Send  for  Illustrated  Booklet. 

THE  BONVUE  FARMS  CO., 

Stockyards,  Denver,  Colo. 


HOLSTEINS. 


Send  for 
Illustrated  Pamphlet 

Showing  pictures  of  the  cows  and  herd-sire 
that  have  won  for  our  herd  the  distinction  of 
being  Colorado's  largest  prize  money  win- 
ners in  the  National  Holstein-Friesian  prize 
list  for  this  year,  and  among  the  first  eight 
prize  winners  for  milk  and  butter  production 
in  the  world.  There's  a  reason — let  us  show 
you  why.  Young  Bulls  for  sale  from  this 
World-Record  Blood. 

Mrs.  R.  G.  Douglas 

Stsnborn  Meadows, 
RUSH,  COLORADO. 


We  have  bred  hundreds  of  prize-winning  and 
high-producing  Holstein  cows,  including 


Tilly  Alcartra 

We  can  supply  you  with  that  same  line  of 
breeding.  Write 

McKAY  BROS.,  Caddoa,  Colo. 


PRODUCTION 


We  offer  you  a  wonderful  amount 
of  these  Holstein  qualities — and  from 
a  clean  herd.  Bull  calves  from  fine 
record  dams.  Pah  ore  Valley  Ranch, 
Loesch  Bros.,  Montrose,  Colo. 


BREEDING 


Buy  a  Calf  Out  of  This  Herd 

Twenty  cows  in  this  herd  on  an  official 
seven-day  test  averaged  440.13  lbs.  of  milk 
and  20.19  lbs.  of  butter. 

COLORADO  STATE  HOME, 

2305  S.  Wash.  St.  Denver,  Colo. 


Mather's  Big -Type  Poland* 

sold  to  breeders  in  four  states  thl«  year  ar* 
giving  satUfaction. 
CHOICE  YOUXG  BOARS 
at  prices  that  will  surprise  you. 

C.  J.  Mather,  Longmont,  Colo. 


SPRING  BOARS 

Just  a  few  real  herd  headers  left  ready  te 
go  at  pre-war  prices.  Used  with  grade  sows 
even,  they  will  more  than  pay  for  themselves 
on  the  first  crop  of  pigs.   Write  today. 

C.  C  Boyd,  Yuma,  Colo. 
Livestock  Auctioneer  and  Duroc  Breeder. 


BRAUER  PUREBRED  DUROC  CO. 

Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 
We'll  have  a  wonderful  lot  of  spring  pigs, 
especially  boars,  from  the  gTeat  hogs  Woodferd 
Sensation,  Highland  King  Defender,  Colorado 
Chief  Sensation,  'Uolden  Chief  and  other  bigb* 
class  boars.    Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

J.  VY.  BRAUER,  Gen.  Mgr. 
22  Lorraine  St.  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 


Range  View  Stock  Farm 

Breeders  of  Purebred  DUROC  JERSEY  HOGS. 

"Quality  our  Standard."  We  offer  spring  girte 
and  boars  sired  by  Great  Orion  Sensation,  and 
also  by  his  outstanding  son,  Great  Orion  Sen- 
sation Again.  Price  reasonable.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 
Henderson,  Colo.,  R.  R.  1,  Box  49. 
Phone  Hazeltine  35. 


GREAT  BARGAINS,  960  HEAD  HEREFORDS. 
SHORTHORNS,   ABERDEEN  ANGUS 

1,  2,  3,  4  and  5  years  old.  Cows,  beifers  and 
bulls.  Prices  $75  to  $120  and  op.  960 
Percheron  and  Belgian  horses,  stallions,  mares 
and  colts,  1  to  6  years  old.  Prices  $125  and 
up  per  head.  One  head  or  a  carlot.  Breeding 
guarantees  with  each.  Registered  pedigrees  by 
mail.  Stock  on  twenty  farms  in  Iowa  and 
Illinois.  Write  for  circular  and  particulars. 
Add  ess  ILLINOIS  HORSE  &  CATTLE  CO.. 
Good  Block,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


SHORTHORN?. 


Sam  Ball  Shorthorns 

Are  the  big  hardy  kind  that  make  good  under 
tire  most  trying  range  conditions.  At  the  bead 
of  the  herd  is 


Big 
Sandy 


From  this  herd  came  the  sires  of  the  grand 
champion  carlot  steers  at  the  1920,  1921  na- 
tional Western.  TWENTY  BULLS,  2,  3  AND 
4  YEARS  OLD,  THAT  WE  WILL  SACRIFICE 
IF  TAKEN  AT  ONCE. 

SAMUEL  BALL,      WRAY,  COLO. 


SHADELAND  STOCK  FARM 

BREEDERS  OF 

SHORTHORN  CATTLE 

Herd  headed  by  Maxwalton  Rustler,  a  grand- 
son of  Avondale. 

Chester  White  hogs  of  best  breeding  stock 
for  sale.  Also  Ringlet  Barred  Re  k  eggs  for 
hatching.   G.  W.  BALL  &  SONS,  Pierce.  Colo. 


C.  A.  C.  QUALITY  STOCK. 
In  picking  your  Shorthorn  breeding  stock, 
remember 

SNOW  KM.. 

breeding  bas  proved  itself  in  the  show  ring. 
Lord  Douglas  calves  out  of  Snow  King  heifers 
are  even  better.    We  will  have  some  bulls  of 
this  hreeiling  for  sale  this  summer. 
COLORADO  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE. 
Fort  Collins,  Colorado. 


HEREFORDS. 


D.  S.  Polled  Herefords 

Cows  from  Polled  Plato,  herd  headed  by 
POLLED  SUCCESS  A  3rd.  Young  bulls  and 
beifers  for  sale. 

Smith  Livestock  Co. 

CHIVINGTON,  COLO. 
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^CHEVROLET 


For  Economical  Transportation 


The  World's  Lowest  Priced 
equipped  Light  Delivery  Car 

$ 


f.  o.  b. 
Flint, 
Mich* 


525 

Complete  with  Body,  as  illustrated 

The  Greatest  Dollar  Value  in  the  Commercial  Car  Market 


Every  farm  needs  this  car  to  carry  milk,  garden  truck,  feed 
and  all  moderate  loads. 

Every  country  merchant  needs  it  to  enlarge  his  trading  terri- 
tory and  give  better  service  to  customers. 

Costs  no  more  to  buy  and  keep  than  a  team  but  does  the 
work  of  two  teams  and  saves  one  driver. 

With  two  extra  seats  makes  a  fine  bus  or  jitney  for  livery, 
hotel  or  school  uses. 

Can  be  had  with  special  panel  body  at  very  reasonable  cost. 

Chevrolet  Invites  Comparison  Because 
Comparisons  Sell  Chevrolet 

Consider  What  Chevrolet  Equipment  Means: 

Standard  Rear  Axle  Construction.  The  new  Superior 
Chevrolet  has  the  strong,  quiet  Spiral  Bevel  Gear  Axle 
that  "stands  the  gaff"  without  breaking. 

Standard  Transmission  —  three  speeds  forward  and  one 
reverse. 

Standard  Braking  System  —  foot  service  brake,  hand 
emergency  brake. 


Standard  Electrical  System:  Starter,  storage  battery,  Remy 
ignition,  electric  lights  front  and  rear,  on  battery  circuit. 

Standard  Cooling  System — pump  circulation,  large,  honey- 
comb radiator  and  fan.  This  means  a  cool,  efficient  engine, 
saving  gasoline  and  oil  and  ensuring  driving  comfort. 

Standard  Instrument  Board,  containing  speedometer, 
ammeter,  oil  pressure  gauge,  lighting  and  starting  switch,  and 
choke  pull. 

Standard  Type  of  Carburetor,  with  exhaust  heater — one 
reason  why  you  get  most  miles  -*er  gallon  of  gasoline  with 
a  Chevrolet. 

Powerful,  Valve-in-Head  Motor.  The  same  type  as  used  in 
successful  cars  selling  at  much  higher  prices.  . 

Demountable  Rims — extra  rim  on  side.  No  trouble  to  change 
tires  on  a  Chevrolet. 

Full  Weather  Protection — Waterproof  curtains  let  down  on 
sides  and  rear,  fully  protecting  driver  and  load  against  rain  or 
snow.  Flexible  windows  in  curtains. 

Many  Other  Advantages  which  will  be  noticed  on  inspection, 
comparison  and  demonstration. 

Investigate  the  Difference  Before  You  Buy 


Chevrolet  Motor  Company,  Detroit,  Michigan 

Division  of  General  Motors  Corporation 


World's  Largest  Manufacturer 
of  Low  Priced  Fully  Equipped 
Automobiles 


5,000  Dealers  and  Service 
Stations  Throughout  the  World 


Applications  will  be  considere 
from  High  Grade  Dealers  in  T 
titories  not  Adequately  Cove; 


re 


Trees  Can  Be  Grown  on  Plains  Without  Irrigation^^age  4 
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Out  of  the 
kitchen 
by  noon! 

Recipes  for  a  care-free  after- 
noon and  a  delicious  cold 
supper. 

AFTERNOON  on  the  ve- 
randa! A  motor  ride  into  the 
country!  Visits  with  congenial 
friends!  These  and  other  alluring 
prospects  beckon  to  you  these 
warm  July  days. 

"Yes,"  you  say,  "If  I  could  only 
escape  the  kitchen  occasionally." 

You  can. 

A  friend  of  ours  did.  In  the  cool 
of  the  morning  she  tried  the  menu 
given  below.  She  found  that  with 
the  help  of  Crisco  its  preparation 
became  a  sort  of  lark. 

We  believe  you'll  agree,  too, 
when  you  learn  what  treats  you 
can  make  with  this  pure  vegeta- 
ble shortening.  See  if  your  family 
doesn't  compliment  you  on  the 
delicious  natural  food  flavors 
which  Crisco  leaves  undisguised. 

Yes,  in  bringing  out  the  fine  nat- 
ural flavor  of  foods  you  will  find 
Crisco  a  most  helpful  partner. 
And  you  will  find  the  following 
facts  very  important  if  you  wish 
your  summer  foodstodigest  easily. 


What  Fats  do  Children  digest  well? 

Doctors  unite  in  this  warning: 
"Carefully  select  hot  weather  foods 
for  your  children."  Speaking  par- 
ticularly of  the  digestibility  of  fats, 
a  well-known  professor  of  food  chem- 
istry says: 

"If  the  melting  point  of  the  fat 
lies  much  above  the  body  tempera- 
ture, the  fat  will  not  become  suffi- 
ciently fluid  to  be  readily  emulsified 
and  digested." 

Crisco  (pure  vegetable  fat)  melts 
at  97  degrees — which  is  below  body 


temperature.  On  the  contrary,  body 
temperature  cannot  melt  the  ma- 
jority of  animal  fats. 

Think  how  easily  your  own  little 
child  will  digest  vegetable  Crisco. 
*  *  • 

To  assure  delightfully  uniform  yet 
digestible  cakes,  pastry  and  fried 
foods  order  a  can  of  Crisco  from  your 
grocer  now.  Today  or  tomorrow  try 
the  recipes  given  on  this  page.  In 
welcoming  Crisco  for  your  own  favor- 
ite recipes  remember  that  you  use  l/i 
less  of  Crisco  than  you  would  of 
butter  or  animal  fats. 


Special 
Cook 'Book  Offer 

T  hi*  unique  bonk  I* 
.nettled  "It.-  wt.,„( 
Cweklng.**  It  aaewcae 
144  puzxBsg  5***" 
ta*a*  about  cooling 
aavd  aervlng.  CiiiiIm 

UJ     dejichtful  r*«- 

I  i  »  i     Olvci  45 

atadarda  for  cooking 
luticmetu.  (I!... 


Quick  Nut  Bread      Cherry  or  Berry  Pie 


km  4  cake**. 
Written  It  the  famou* 
lar-rt  McKcnzJe  HilL 
t«**T  mm  25c  aa 
■camp*  ot  coin  to 
InOin  U-7  Dept.  of 

H* CM  IfHcmlc  l, 
The   Procter  h  Uaaa- 

th^Ctx.,  Clarissad. 


3  cupful*  lour 

1  featpOOnful  lilt 

3  rcaor  tcaapooafula  bal- 
ing powder 
tabletpoonful*  au(ar 
1  cupful  nut  meat* 

1  >,  cupful*  milk 

2  tableipoonful*  melt**) 
CrUee 

)  cm  beater*  light 

'  ill  well  together  fc in  fout 
ingrcdicntt.  Add  tbc  weU- 
atawa  «gg  to  the  milk, 
then  add  tbc  nut  mcata 
cut  in,  then  tbc  two 
cableapoonful*  melted 
Crioco.  Then  mia  all  to- 
gether and  babe  one  hoot 
in  a  moderate  over*. 


'  man, 
Lnico  u 


medium  and  large  tiled 
•lao  made  and  »old  in 


Firat  make  a  plaia  partly 
from  thi*  recipe: 
I  '  a  cupfula  lout 
teaapoonful  aalt 
'a  cupful  Criaco 
4  to  6  tableapoonful*  cold 
water 

(aumcient  for  one  medium 

•Ixe  pic) 
With  a  knife  cue  Criaco  Into 
elfted  flour  and  salt  until 
mixture  look*  Nkc  coarte 
meal,  tben  add  alowly 
enough  ice  water  to  make  » 
paate  that  clear*  the  bowl. 
Take  half  of  dough,  roll  out 
on  lightly  floured  board  un- 
til about'  '«  inch  thick.  Roll 
tightly  from  center  outward, 
lie*  fight  motion  In  hand- 
ling Killing  pin.  Lin*  pie 
nan  letting  paatry  emerge 
V«  inch  oecr  edge.  Mia  one 
crap  sugar  with  one  ten- 
■  poonful  flour  and  a  pinch 
of  a  ah.  Mix  thia  thorough- 
ly with  fruh-  Fill  pie  pan, 
add  bita  of  Criaco,  anotaten 
edgca  with  cold  water.  Koll 
the  remaining  half  of  paatry 
to  a  thin  theet  Covet  the 
pie.  Pre**  edge*  clote  to- 
g«i  hat .  Trim 
with  knife  and 
„  a    few    slit*  in 

*  r  nti  i     Babe  J4. 
;  .  .  i    hour  lo  but  oven. 


For  delicious  cakes  'which 
stay  fresh  longer. 

For  digestible  and  flaky 
pastry. 

For  crisp,  digestible  fried 
foods. 


RISCO 


for  C**«  Martini 


c . ,  ,,  ,n  int.  k,  Ya*  Im.hi  a  Oeavtvt  am,  (wawl 
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Plan  Now  for  More  and  Better  Wheat  Next  Year 

LOW  QUALITY  OF  GRAIN  PRODUCED  CAUSES  ENORMOUS  LOSSES  TO  GROWERS 


MORE  and  more  consideration  is  be- 
ing given  by  millers  to  the  qual- 
ity of  wheat  they  buy  for  milling 
.  purposes.  It  will  become  increasingly 
difficult  for  the  grower  having  weedy, 
mixed,  smutty,  bin  or  stack  burned,  or 
otherwise  damaged  wheat  to  sell  his 
crop  at  anything  like  the  price  of  good 
milling  wheat.  A  wheat  grower  wish- 
ing to  improve  his  crop  might  begin 
right  now  with  the  present  crop,  says 
L.  A.  Fitz,  milling  expert  of  the  Kan- 
sas experiment  station.  He  points  out 
that  wheat  cut  too  green  or  that  con- 
tains large  amounts  of  green  weeds  is 
likely  to  heat  in  the  stack  enough  to  in- 
jure the  quality  and  color  of  the  grain. 
To  avoid  this  weedy  patches  can  be 
thrown  out  and  green  wheat  well  dis- 
tributed through  the  dry  wheat.  Musty 
or  bin  burned  wheat  is  very  objection- 
able from  the  milling  standpoint. 

Mr  Fitz  sums  up  the  care  of  wheat  after  harvest 
as  follows: 

Avoid  Weather  Damage. 

"The  wheat  farmer  should  be  careful  in  shock- 
ing, stacking,  threshing  and  binning.  If  the  wheat 
stands  too  long  exposed  to  sun,  rain  and  dew  it  be- 
comes bleached  and  sprouted.  If  it  is  sacked  too 
wet  spoilage  and  heating  are  almost  sure  to  occur. 
Damp  wheat  will  not  thresh  clean  and  when  binned 
is  very  likely  to  heat  and  bin  burn. 

"If  from  any  of  these  causes  the  wheat  is  dam- 
aged sufficiently  to  reduce  it  from  No.  2  to  No.  3 
grade  the  discount  in  price  may  be  from  2  to  4  cents. 
When  the  damage  is  still  greater  and  a  No.  4  grade 
results  the  penalty  may  be  10  cents  or  more  per 
bushel. 

"If  the  grain  deteriorates  in  the  shock  or  stack 
before  being  threshed  it  becomes  more  difficult  to 
handle  and  store  at  the  elevator,  and  the  grain  buyer 
is  given  more  argument  for  further  price  discounts. 

"Cutting  as  early  as  possible  after  wheat  is  ripe 
helps  to  retain  the  luster  of  the  kernels  and  in  some 
degrees  reduces  the  appearance  of  the  yellow  berry 
in  hard  wheat.  Continued  exposure  in  the  field 
causes  bleach  and  loss  of  "bloom."  Exposure  to 
heavy  rains  will  cause  the  kernel  to  absorb  excess 
moisture  and  sprout,  thereby  reducing  both  quality 
and  test  weight. 

"Early  preparation  of  the  seed  bed  for  next  year's 
crop  is  essential  if  the  crop  is  to  have  the  best  pos- 
sible kind  and  amount  of  plant  food  available  for  its 
use.  The  present  crop  should  be  removed  as  soon  as 
possible  after  harvest  and  the  preparation  of  the 
soil  for  the  next  year's  crop  begun. 

Strive  for  Purity  of  Type. 

"A  survey  of  fields  every  spring  in  advance  of 
harvest  to  determine  mixtures  of  other  varieties,  rye, 
presence  of  smut,  other  plant  diseases  and  noxious 
weeds  will  be  of  great  value  in  improving  quality. 
If  only  small  amounts  of  rye  or  different  varieties 
of  wheat  are  found  the  heads  may  be  clipped  off  or 
the  plants  pulled  up.  If  the  mixture  is  so  great  as 
to  make  this  impracticable  or  if  the  wheat  contains 
too  much  disease  then  plan  to  obtain  good,  pure, 
clean  seed,  prefer- 
ably from  the  same 
locality  for  seeding 
next  fall.  Farmers 
who  have  fields 
suitable  for  seed 
purposes  and  who 
have  had  it  inspect- 
ed can  sell  their 
wheat  at  a  prem- 
ium. Pure,  disease- 
free  seed  is  neces- 
sary for  wheat  im- 
provement." 

After  producing 
and  properly  car- 
ing for  a  good  crop 
of  wheat  the  next 
step  is  to  know  its 
r  grade  and  market 
alue  and  to  insist 
that  it  be  bought 


George  C.  Wheeler. 


FROM  two  to  seven  bushels  more  wheat  to  the  acre  have  come  as  a  re- 
sult of  July  plowing  as  compared  with  late  summer  and  fall  plowing 
in  scores  of  experiment  station  tests  and  on  the  farms  of  thousands  of 
successful  wheat  growers.  It  is  the  one  thing  which  can  be  done  without 
additional  labor  or  cash  outlay.  It  is  the  early  work  that  counts  in  seed 
bed  preparation. 

Low  quality  of  a  portion  of  the  crop  causes  losses  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars to  the  wheat  growers  of  the  Southwest.  Forty  per  cent  of  all  the 
wheat  grown  in  the  hard  winter  wheat  area  is  off  in  quality. 

Poor  tillage,  inferior  and  mixed  seed,  rye,  weeds,  trash,  weevil,  smut, 
exposure  to  weather,  wastage  in  harvesting  and  handling,  all  contribute  to 
this  loss. 

Increasing  acre  yields  is  the  most  important  factor  in  bringing  profit 
to  the  wheat  grower.  Low  yields  and  low  grades  often  result  from  the 
same  causes. 


on  its  merits.  The  man  who  by  exercise  of  care  and 
good  judgment  produces  a  superior  product  should 
receive  a  premium  over  his  careless  neighbor  who 
has  only  a  poor  or  medium  grade  of  wheat.  In  other 
words,  it  is  not  enough  to  have  produced  a  good  crop, 
it  must  be  carefully  marketed  and  that  involves 
knowing  market  methods  and  market  values. 

Preparing  for  Next  Year's  Crop. 

The  necessary  steps  in  getting  a  better  wheat 
crop  next  year  follow  so  closely  on  the  operations 
which  may  have  an  effect  on  the  quality  of  this 
year's  crop  that  they  may  well  be  taken  up  in  the 
same  article.  The  most  important  and  far-reaching 
in  its  effect  is  early"  preparation  of  the  seed  bed. 
This  is  most  effective  in  increasing  yields  and  does 
not  require  extra  outlay  of  cash  or  additional  labor. 

Average  increases  in  yield  per  acre  ranging  from 
two  to  seven  bushels  have  resulted  from  experimen- 
tal tests  at  all  the  experiment  stations  in  the  Middle 
West,  as  a  result  of  plowing  in  July  as  compared 
with  August  or  September  plowing.  Thousands  of 
wheat  growers  have  obtained  similar  results.  At 
the  Hays,  Kansas,  experiment  station,  which  is  well 
toward  the  west  end  of  the  state,  the  results  of  a 
ten-year  test  gave  an  average  increase  of  6.9  bushels 
to  the  acre  from  July  plowing.  At  the  Oklahoma 
experiment  station  early  plowing  gave  an  increase  of 
five  bushels  to  the  acre  as  an  average  of  five  years' 
tests.  At  North  Platte,  Nebraska,  similar  tests  cov- 
ering eight  years  gave  an  increase  of  1.8  bushels  to 
the  acre  from  early  plowing.  At  the  Kansas  experi- 
ment station  at  Manhattan,  July  plowing  gave  an 
increase  of  six  bushels  to  the  acre  as  an  average  of 
eleven  years,  compared  with  land  plowed  in  Sep- 
tember. At  Shelbina,  Missouri,  an  average  increase 
of  five  bushels  to  the  acre  resulted  from  early  plow- 
ing as  compared  with  late,  averaging  tests  of  four 
years. 

Early  Preparation  Always  Counts. 

Early  preparation  has  thus  given  increased  yields 
whether  under  humid  conditions  or  on  the  plains  with 
limited  rainfall.  An  average  of  all  the  tests  given 
shows  an  increase  of  five  bushels  to  the  acre  as  the 
result  of  early  preparation  of  the  seed  bed  for  wheat. 


I 


Modem  machinery  Important  factor  In  produolng  wheat  crop,  but  brains  and  Intelligence  necessary  to  beet  results  in  obtaining  high  quality  product 


These  experimental  results  should  con- 
vince  the  most  skeptical  as  to  the  ad- 
vantages of  early  work  in  getting  ready 
for  a  wheat  crop.  The  extra  five  bushels 
would  pay  a  goodly  part  of  the  expense 
of  growing  a  crop  of  wheat.  In  the 
strictly  plains  area  where  the  annual 
precipitation  is  not  sufficient  to  ensure 
a  paying  crop  every  year  the  same  prin- 
ciple will  hold,  for  in  conserving  moist- 
ure by  summer  fallow  the  early  work 
is  necessary.  It  is  a  common  observa- 
tion that  land  which  has  produced 
wheat  or  other  small  grain  followed  by 
a  summer  crop  of  weeds  is  a  poor  bet 
as  a  place  to  grow  a  paying  crop  of 
wheat  the  following  year. 

Early  plowing  destroys  the  weeds  and 
saves  the  moisture  and  available  plant 
food  they  would  have  used  if  allowed  to 
grow.  This  accumulation  of  reserve 
moisture  and  available  plant  food  is  es- 
sential to  the  production  of  a  crop  of  wheat  under 
any  conditions  and  most  decidedly  so  under  plains 
conditions. 

Listing  Good  Plains  Method. 

Early  listing  has  given  good  results  in  preparing 
land  for  wheat.  This  method  has  always  given  bet- 
ter yields  than  late  plowing  wherever  tried  and  at 
Hays  has  given  better  yields  than  early  plowing,  or 
2.5  bushels  more  to  the  acre  and  6.5  more  than  late 
plowing.  Summer  fallow  at  Hays  has  outyielded 
early  listing  three  bushels  to  the  acre.  In  field  prac- 
tice the  advantages  of  listing  are  usually  not  so 
great  as  in  these  tests.  The  principal  advantage  of 
listing  is  that  it  permits  getting  over  a  large  creage 
early  and  while  the  land  is  in  condition  to  stir.  It 
is  not  necessarily  a  cheaper  method  of  preparation 
if  the  proper  amount  of  work  is  done  and  it  should 
be  kept  in  mind  that  ground  listed  late  in  the  season 
is  a  very  poor  seed  bed  for  wheat. 

Occasionally  on  the  plains  ground  that  has  been 
well  plowed  may  be  so  mellow  and  loose  that  it  can 
be  brought  to  seed  bed  condition  by  use  of  the  disk. 
The  stubble  and  trash  catch  and  hold  snow,  prevent 
blowing,  and  frequently  this  method  produces  a  good 
crop  when  so-called  better  methods  fail.  This  method 
of  seeding  is  to  be  used  with  discretion,  however,  and 
should  not  be  followed  many  years  in  succession,  and 
probably  not  at  all  except  under  the  most  favorable 
conditions.  Growing  wheat  on  the  limited  rainfall  of 
the  plains  regions  is  a  matter  of  storing  up  the 
needed  moisture  and  without  the  moisture  the  crop 
is  doomed  to  failure.  In  some  years  even  the  sum- 
mer fallow  may  fail  to  conserve  sufficient  moisture. 

Follow  Principles  Laid  Down  by  Parsons. 

Readers  of  Western  Farm  Life  cannot  do  better 
than  to  follow  closely  the  principles  of  successful 
plains  farming  as  given  again  and  again  in  the  col- 
umns of  this  paper  by  E.  R.  Parsons,  our  expert 
in  this  type  of  farming.  The  plains  farmer  who  will 
grasp  and  make  his  own  the  practices  recommended 
by  Mr.  Parsons  cannot  fail  of  at  least  a  moderate 
degree  of  success  in  growing  paying  crops  under 
plains  conditions. 

Early  preparation  is  the  one  factor  in  improving 

the  next  year's 
wheat  crop  which 
we  would  like  to 
urge  as  the  most 
important  thing 
that  can  be  done 
by  the  wheat  grow- 
er who  would  re- 
duce his  chances  of 
loss  to  a  minimum. 
In  no  other  way 
can  the  grower 
hope  to  obtain  an 
increase  of  from  a 
fifth  to  a  third  in 
his  .  wheat  yield 
without  additional 
expense.  Improved 
seed  and  above  all 
early  seed  bed  pre- 
paration will  im- 
prove your  crop. 
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Trees  Can  Be  Grown  on  Plains  Without  Irrigation 

STORE  MOISTURE  IN  ADVANCE  OF  PLANTING  AND  NEVER  NEGLECT  CULTIVATION 


IN  the  old  days  -what  was  it  that  gave 
the  pioneer  farmers  of  the  plains  the 
courage  to  start  farming  without  ir- 
rigation? At  that  time,  before  the 
ranges  were  over-stocked  with  cattle, 
we  could  go  out  almost  anywhere  with 
our  mowers  and  cut  hay  in  the  swales 
and  hollows  of  the  open  prairie.  In 
June  the  wild  flowers  grew  in  such  pro- 
fusion as  to  color  the  landscape.  Shrubs 
of  different  varieties  were  found  every- 
where, and  the  railroad  tracks  were 
margined  with  sunflowers  often  six  or 
eight  feet  high.  Everyone  who  thought 
the  matter  oat  knew  that  wherever  veg- 
etation grew  spontaneously  it  could  be 
made  to  grow  in  a  mneh  superior  fash- 
ion by  the  arts  of  man. 

It  is  the  same  with  trees.  We  find 
wild  fruits  and  trees  of  many  kinds,  in- 
cluding those  used  for  building  pur- 
poses, growing  all  over  the  West  in 
many  places  where  the  precipitation 
falls  as  low  as  8  inches.  Is  there  any 
doubt  whatever  as  to  the  possibility  of 
growing  trees  nnder  a  precipitation  of 
12  or  14  inches  with  all  the  advantages 
of  advanced  agricultural  methods? 
Most  decidedly  not;  in  fact,  in  many 
parts  of  the  country  not  only  beautiful 
groves  are  flourishing  without  any  irri- 
gation whatever,  but  many  orchards  are 
bearing  frnit  and  doing  remarkably 
welL 

Store  Moisture  in  Subsoil. 

The  raising  of  trees  and  crops  with- 
out irrigation  is  based  on  the  same 
principle — the  conservation  of  the  nat- 
ural moisture.  Since  it  is  much  easier 
to  conserve  moisture  in  the  subsoil  than 
in  the  top  soil,  it  is  a  comparatively 
easy  matter  to  grow  trees  whose  roots 
may  go  down  twenty  feet  or  more.  By 
summer  fallowing,  or  plowing  in  the 
early  fall,  we  easily  obtain  two  or  three 
feet  of  moist  soil  by  planting  time  in 
April  or  May.  A  tree  properly  set  in 
such  soil  and  well  cultivated  cannot  dry 
out  whether  it  rains  or  not,  but  a  tree 
pot  holed  in  the  hard  ground  without 
plowing  and  cultivating  has  very  little 
chance  of  surviving,  for  the  moisture 
escapes  and  is  lost  by  evaporation. 

When  the  trees  are  young  and  planted 
at  the  proper  Jistances  more  moisture 
will  be  conserved  in  the  plantation  or 
orchard  than  they  can  possibly  use  up. 
Thus,  for  several  years  after  the  orig- 
inal planting  the  soil  continues  to  gain 
in  moisture  until  after  five  or  six  years 
it  may  be  wet  down  to  a  depth  of  from 
7  to  18  feet,  according  to  the  precipi- 
tation. This  large  reserve  of  moisture 
affords  perfect  security  to  the  trees  as 
against  drouth.  Winter-killing  is  much 
more  of  a  menace  to  tree  growing  than 
the  dry  weather,  and  in  selecting  varie- 
ties for  an  orchard  climatic  hardiness 
is  of  more  importance  than  drouth  re- 
sistance. 

We  cover  such  a  large  territory  with 
out  magazine  that  it  is  impossible  to 
give  in  detail  every  variety  suited  to 
any  particular  locality,  but  this  infor- 
mation can  be  obtained  from  the  col- 
leges, the  nearest  experiment  station 
and  often  from  the  county  agent  or 
neighbors. 

Good  deep  soil  is  the  principle  re- 
quirement for  trees,  and  it  is  not  advis- 
able to  plant  them  on  land  which  has 
rock  or  solid  hard  pan  a  few  feet  below 
the  surface.  The  exposure  is  more  a 
matter  of  personal  choice  than  anything 
else,  for  orchards  and  plantations  may 
be  found  facing  in  every  direction  and 
an"  doing  equally  well.  In  nature,  the 
northern  slopes  are  usually  the  most 
heavily  wooded. 

Order  Trees  in  FalL 

Those  who  are  preparing  to  plant 
tree*  often  write  to  us  about  March  or 
April  of  the  same  year  in  which  they 
intend  to  ret  them  oat.  This  is  just 
about  a  year  or  nine  months  too  bite. 
The  trees  should  be  ordered  in  the  fall 
from  a  reliable  nursery  for  delivery  in 
April  or  the  first  of  May.  The  first 
r,rders  get  the  best  trees;  the  very  late 
t  rier  ret  what  is  left.  The  big  nurseries 
are  the  best  to  deal  with  because  they 
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only  in  boxes  and  the  roots  are  never 
allowed  to  become  dry.  Evergreens  are 
so  sensitive  to  root  exposure  that  a  ball 
of  dirt  must  be  taken  up  with  them,  and 
the  bigger  the  ball  the  better.  When 
obtaining  them  from  the  mountains,  it 
is  a  good  way  to  dig  a  trench  around 
them  in  the  fall  and  fill  it  with  dead 
leaves  and  litter,  then  dig  under  the 
block  of  frozen  dirt  around  the  tree  in 
the  early  spring,  tie  it  up  securely  in 
burlap  and  plant  it  without  removing 
the  sacking,  which  will  ret  in  a  little 
while.  Nursery  evergreens  are  the 
easiest  to  raise  because  they  have  more 
fibrous  roots  close  to  the  trunk.  In  the 
wild  state  where  the  soil  is  poor  and 
moisture  scarce,  they  extend  to  great 
distances  in  search  of  food. 

Keep  Roots  Moist. 

The  roots  of  trees  when  they  arrive 
at  their  destination  are  often  drier 
than  they  ought  to  be.  When  this  nap- 
pens,  they  should  be  allowed  to  stand 
in  water  for  an  hour  or  two  and  the 
tops  sprinkled.  They  can  then  be  heeled 
in  under  moist  earth  until  ready  to  be 
planted.  When  setting  the  trees  a  sled 
and  a  barrel  of  water  is  the  handiest 
arrangement  with  some  sacks  or  an  old 
blanket  to  cover  the  roots,  which  should 
be  sprinkled  every  once  in  a  while  to 
keep  them  moist.  If  the  soil  is  moder- 
ately damp  no  water  need  be  used  in 
the  hole,  but  if  otherwise  a  gallon  or 
so  may  be  poured  in  the  bottom,  then 
the  roots  and  then  the  dirt.  The  art 
of  making  a  tree  take  hold  and  sprout 
quickly  is  thorough  tamping.  Plant  or 
tree  roots  cannot  absorb  film  moisture 
from  the  soil  granules  without  tight 
contact  with  them.  This  contact  is  ob- 
tained by  the  rootlets  squeezing  between 
the  granules,  which,  if  loose,  cannot 
afford  the  necessary  rigidity.  This  is 
of  more  importance  here  because  there 
is  seldom  any  free  water  m  the  soil  as 
there  is  further  east.  A  small  mound 
of  dirt  should  first  be  made  in  the  hole 
for  the  crotch  of  the  root  to  be  pressed 
into,  then  the  rest  of  the  soil  filled  in 
gradually,  tamping  every  few  shovel- 
fulls,  leaving  an  inch  or  two  of  loose 
dirt  on  top. 

Where  to  Set  Fruit  Trees. 

We  are  sometimes  asked  if  fruit  trees 
should  be  planted  over  a  water  table. 
When  the  water  line  is  from  6  to  10 
feet  below  the  surface,  they  will  do  re- 
markably well,  but  if  the  water  should 
rise  in  times  of  flood  and  waterlog  the 
roots  for  more  than  a  few  days,  consid- 
erable damage  might  be  done.  Free 
water  rises  by  capillarity  several  feet 
above  the  water  table,  keeping  the  stra- 
tum above  permanently  moist,  but  not 
devoid  of  air.  On  such  a  stratum,  the 
trees  are  practically  subirrigated  and 
get  all  the  moisture  they  need.  The 
roots  of  fruit  trees  and  all  other  upland 
varieties  will  go  down  as  far  as  the 
water  line  and  then  stop,  but  the  roots 
of  cottonwoods,  willows,  alders,  box- 
elders,  etc.,  can  live  and  thrive  in  the 
water  itself  and  are  often  found  at  the 
bottom  of  wells.  Therefore,  it  is  ad- 
visable to  be  careful  in  this  matter  and 
not  plant  close  to  a  creek  or  on  any 
bottom  likely  to  be  flooded  for  too  long 


a  period,  bu±  provided  there  is  a  6  or  8 
foot  bank  to  a  dry  creek,  it  would  be 
safe  to  plant  on  that  level  owing  to  the 
quick  drainage.  On  such  a  site,  the  ap- 
ples should  be  planted  nearest  the  wa- 
ter, the  plums  next  and  the  cherries  the 
farthest  up  the  slope.  There  should  Be 
no  hesitation,  however,  about  planting 
any  of  these  without  any  reference  to 
depth  of  water  for  the  right  methods 
will  bring  them  through  hundreds  of 
feet  above  any  suspicion  of  subirriga- 
tion. 

All  on  Ample  Space. 

Besides  conserving  the  precipitation  in 
the  soil,  it  is  a  great  help  to  trees  to 
allow  them  plenty  of  room.  Their  roots 
extend  to  great  distances  from  the  tree 
in  a  very  short  time  and  they  are  thus 
enabled  to  benefit  from  all  the  water 
that  is  absorbed  by  the  square  allotted 
to  them  and  it  is  evident,  therefore,  that 
the  bigger  the  square,  the  more  water 
for  the  tree;  therefore  liberal  spacing 
means  a  liberal  water  supply.  The 
French  Government  owns  an  enormous 
olive  orchard  on  the  North  African 
coast  where  the  rainfall  is  only  about 
10  inches.  The  secret  of  their  success 
lies  in  the  fact  that  these  trees  are 
planted  50  feet  apart.  It  is  a  poor  pol- 
icy to  try  to  raise  anything  between 
tree  rows,  for  the  reason  that  where 
they  grow  to  a  large  size,  they  will  need 
all  the  water  that  has  been  conserved. 
With  a  15-inch  precipitation,  a  40-foot 
square  will  receive  60  tons  of  water  a 
year,  of  which  half  to  three-quarters 
may  be  conserved  in  the  subsoil,  so  that 
apple  trees,  for  instance,  placed  40  feet 
apart,  may  use  from  30  to  45  tons  a 
year,  which  is  about  what  is  required 
by  them  when  they  arrive  at  full  grown 
maturity  between  10  and  20  years  of 
age.  Plums  and  cherries  should  be 
spaced  about  20  feet  and  small  fruits 
and  grapes  10  feet. 

Trees  -for  windbreaks  should  also  be 
given  as  much  room  as  possible  and 
may  be  planted  closer  in  the  row  if 
more  space  is  allowed  between  the  rows 
and  in  order  to  render  good  service  it 
is  advisable  that  several  rows  should  be 
planted  so  that  trees  in  one  may  cover 
the  open  spaces  in  the  other. 

Preparing  Land  for  Planting. 

If  summer  fallowed  land  is  used  for 
planting,  then  the  rows  should  be  run 
out  and  the  holes  dug  in  the  fall.  A 
dead  furrow  should  be  made  plowing  up 
and  down  until  the  center  is  about  18 
inches  or  2  feet  below  the  general  level, 
and  then  the  holes  dug  in  this  dead  fur- 
row using  good  top  soil  for  filling  in 
when  planting.  When  the  plowing  is 
done  in  the  late  summer  or  fall,  the 
lands  should  be  so  arranged  as  to  bring 
the  dead  furrow  where  the  row  is  to  be. 
The  advantages  of  this  method  are  that 
the  dead  furrow  and  the  holes  may  fill 
up  with  snow  in  every  blizzard,  accumu- 
lating moisture  where  it  is  most  needed, 
and  the  surface  will  remain  dished  to- 
wards the  trees  for  several  years, 
throwing  the  run-off  right  to  their 
roots.  Continual  cultivation  will  event- 
ually level  the  whole  floor  of  the  or- 
chard or  plantation. 

Trees  should  be  kept  well  cultivated 


hr  plant  to  take  care  of 
•  n  a  tree  has  been  dag  and  the 
ed  to  be  exposed  to  the  son  for 
an  hour  or  no,  it  is  damaged  jroods 
viFl  be  slow  to  leaf  out  or  may  not 
<>ut  at  all.    This  is  one  reason  of 
■  h  disappointment  when  planting 
-  ;.rds.   The  b^st  narseries  now  ship 


and  no  crust  allowed  to  form.  General- 
ly speaking,  if  the  land  is  kept  clean  of 
weeds  most  of  the  moisture  will  be  can* 
served,  but  Tt  is  often  necessary  to  cul- 
tivate after  the  July  cloudbursts  to  pre- 
vent the  soil  from  baking.  In  preparing 
the  land  for  planting,  the  plowing  can- 
not be  too  deep,  and  a  good  plowing 
once  a  year  directs  the  roots  downward 
and  leaves  the  surface  easy  to  cultivate. 
The  disk  is  the  thing  to  use  after  severe 
baking,  but  when  the  surface  is  right 
to  work,  the  spring-tooth  harrow  is  the 
best  cultivator.  For  a  small  orchard  no 
special  implements  need  be  used.  The 
work  can  be  done  with  a  plow,  the  disk, 
the  harrow,  or  the  corn  cultivator,  as 
expediency  demands. 

Adapted  Varieties  of  Trees. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  apples 
that  seem  to  do  well  in  the  semi-arid 
districts,  the  Ben  Davis,  Jonathan,  De- 
licious, Smith's  Cider,  Wealthy,  and 
others.  On  our  ranch  twenty-five  miles 
south  of  Denver,  the  Delicious  matured 
the  best  apples  for  quality  and  proved 
a  remarkably  strong  grower.  For  early 
varieties,  the  Yellow  Transparent  and 
Duchess  did  well,  but  the  trees  were  not 
as  lasting  as  some  of  the  late  varieties. 
There  are  many  different  kinds  of  plums 
that  may  be  grown,  but  the  American 
crosses  do  better  than  the  straight  Eu- 
ropean, the  best  of  which  is  the  Lom- 
bard, or  the  Arctic.  The  Morello,  Luda 
hardy  and  other  cherries  of  this  type 
are  very  heavy  bearers  and  some  of 
them  should  be  planted,  but  the  Mont- 
morency is  the  hardiest  and  most  last- 
ing. Any  small  fruit  may  be  planted, 
but  only  the  eastern  varieties  of  grapes. 
These  and  the  blackberries  and  rasp- 
berries have  to  be  buried  in  winter. 
The  Cherry  currant  is  larger  than  any 
other  variety,  but  is  more  likely  to  he 
wormy. 

For  upland  shade  trees  we  have  the 
Locust,  Russian  Olive,  Black  Walnut, 
Elm,  Ash,  Catalpa,  etc.  The  Black  Lo- 
cust is  best  for  a  windbreak  and  can  he 
used  for  fence  posts  and  firewood,  can 
be  cut  down  and  comes  right  up  again. 
It  is  hard  to  kill.  The  Honey  Locust  is 
more  beautiful  and  as  hardy  as  any. 
The  Russian  Olive  does  not  grow  very 
large,  but  is  quite  ornamental  and  easy 
to  raise.  The  Catalpa  does  well  only  in 
some  locations  and  needs  wind  protec- 
tion. 

Among  evergreens  our  choice  is  the 
Juniper.  It  has  very  handsome  foliage, 
is  always  green  and  is  found  growing  in 
very  dry  districts.  The  Yellow  Pine 
will  stand  a  great  deal  of  drouth. 

The  Red  Spruce  and  even  the  Blue 
Spruce  will  grow  on  the  right  kind  of 
soil  of  a  gravelly  type  such  as  that  of  a 
decomposed  granite  base  fertilized  with 
leaf  mold.  The  Red  Cedar  is  also  a 
good  drouth  resister  and  makes  a  sim- 
ilar growth  to  the  Juniper.  The  foliage 
turns  to  reddish,  dusky  color  in  winter 
and  these  two  make  a  beautiful  con- 
trast. They  can  also  both  be  used  for 
ornamental  hedges  which  once  started 
and  kept  clipped  back  will  hold  their 
own  in  any  weather. 

When  a  tree  is  transplanted,  it  should 
always  be  pruned  back.  The  evergreens 
may  be  lightly  trimmed  by  removing  a 
few  of  their  lower  branches  where  they 
join  the  trunk.  Fruit  and  shade  trees 
should  lose  about  three-quarters  of  their 
branches.  A  good  rule  to  follow  is  to 
cut  back  the  top  to  match  the  root. 


Ctomn  cultivation  mtntlol  to  tuceMiful  trtt  growing  en  plaint. 


Sheep  Profitable  Farm  Animals. 

Sheep  might  well  be  given  greater 
consideration  as  farm  animals.  A  small 
farm  flock  will  regularly  provide  two 
incomes  a  year.  The  lambB  are  sold  in 
the  fall  and  the  wool  in  the  sparing,  and 
breeding  stock  and  mutton  at  all  sea- 
sons. 

Sheep  keep  the  farm  clean  of  weeds 
and  much  feed  on  the  farm  that  other- 
wise would  go  to  waste,  is  consumed. 

Sheep  do  not  require  expensive  build- 
ings, as  do  some  other  animals.  Free- 
dom from  moisture  and  winds  is  about 
all  tbo  protection  they  need. 

Sheep  equalize  labor  on  the  farm,  re- 
quiring least  in  summer  when  labor  is 
scarce  and  hijrh,  and  most  in  winter, 
when  labor  is  usually  plentiful  and 
cheap. 

Sheep  are  more  economical  producers 
than  any  other  class  of  domestic  meat 
animals,  requiring  less  food  for  the  pro- 
duction of  a  pound  of  gain. 
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Market  Outlook  for  Farm  and  Ranch  Products 

NEW  TOP  ON  FED  STEERS;  HEAVY  HOG  RUN,  BUT  NO  PRICE  BREAK. 


TEXAS  has  been  shipping  grass  cat- 
tle for  several  weeks  and  many 
of  the  recent  arrivals  from  the 
cornbelt  have  been  partly  finished  on 
pasture,  but  the  main  grazing  sections 
will  not  begin  to  ship  freely  for  two  or 
three  weeks.  Kansas  and  Oklahoma 
cattle  usually  get  under  way  around  the 
middle  of  July,  but  northwestern  range 
states  generally  do  not  start  until  early 
August. 

New  High  on  Cornfed  Steers. 

Cornfed  steers  sold  at  $10.10  at  Chi- 
cago last  week,  a  new  high  point  for 
the  year  to  date. 

Butcher  cows  and  heifers  of  the  bet- 
ter grades  advanced  with  steers,  but  the 
trend  in  the  next  few  weeks  is  apt  to 
be  downward  on  the  rank  and  file  of  she 
stock,  cutters  and  canners  and  bulls. 

Cattle  Shortage  Theory  Not  Proven. 

Cattle  shortage  theories  are  hard  to 
substantiate.  In  the  five  months  ending 
June  1,  the  total  number  of  cattle  and 
calves  slaughtered  at  all  public  stock 
yards  in  the  United  States  was  4,727,- 
000  head,  compared  with  4,487,000  head 
in  the  same  period  of  1921.  Last  year 
liquidation  was  on  while  this  year  re- 
stocking has  been  under  way,  which 
pointed  logically  to  a  decrease  in  sup- 
ply for  slaughter.    Even  in  May,  when 

E rices  were  advancing,  the  number  of 
ead  slaughtered  was  1,086,000,  com- 
pared with  924,000  head  last  year.  In- 
complete records  for  June  also  indicate 
a  big  gain  over  the  same  month  in  1921. 
The  inference  that  beef  consumption 
has  expanded  is  inescapable. 

Good  Feeder  Market  Assured. 

July  frequently  is  the  month  of  low- 
est prices  on  stocker  and  feeder  steers. 
Whether  it  will  prove  to  be  the  low 
point  this  year  can  not  be  told  in  ad- 
vance, but  it  seems  doubtful.  Those 
who  have  good  pastures  available  will 
be  anxious  to  pick  up  snaps  during  the 
summer  and  early  fall  and  a  rather  wide 
outlet  is  assured  right  along. 

June  Hog  Run  a  Big  Affair. 

Top  hog  prices  last  week  again 
reached  $11,  which  has  been  the  stop- 
ping point  on  numerous  upswings  dur- 
ing May  and  June.  Receipts  at  the 
leading  markets  were  largest  since  Jan- 
uary, so  that  the  June  run  is  still  on. 
Total  receipts  at  Chicago  during  June 
were  the  second  largest  since  1899  and 
the  supply  at  other  points  has  been 
heavy,  but  there  has  been  nothing  like 
the  usual  June  break  in  prices. 

Average  prices  during  the  last  few 
weeks  have  not  reflected  accurately  the 
trend  of  the  market  as  there  has  been 
a  pronounced  decline  in  quality,  due  to 
a  big  increase  in  the  percentage  of  pack- 
ing sows.  Weights  at  most  markets 
are  above  the  average  for  this  season. 
Packing  grades  may  trend  lower,  but 
with  lighter  receipts  due  soon  the 
butcher  and  bacon  sorts  should  advance. 

Lamb  Prices  Slightly  Higher. 

Continued  light  receipts  of  lambs 
made  possible  some  recovery  in  the 
market  last  week,  but  another  minor 
deluge  started  toward  the  close.  The 
dressed  trade  was  higher  as  the  heavy 
run  during  the  previous  two  or  three 
weeks  has  been  absorbed.  The  range 
run  is  starting  earlier  than  expected,  as 
a  few  Idahoes  have  arrived  already  and 
rather  heavy  loadings  are  reported  to 
be  made  in  the  first  half  of  July.  It  is 
possible  that  the  lowest  prices  of  the 
season  have  been  passed,  as  the  balance 
of  the  native  crop  will  be  shipped  at  a 
more  uniform  rate.  Western  lambs  are 
seldom  crowded  upon  the  market  when 
it  is  overloaded  and  a  broad  demand 
from  feeders  for  the  thinner  lambs  is 
expected  right  along. 

World's  Wheat  Carry-Over  Below 
Average. 

Tentative  estimates  of  the  reserves 
of  old  crop  wheat  above  domestic  needs 
on  July  1  in  the  United  States,  Canada, 
Argentine  and  Australia,  the  four  coun- 
tries which  have  furnished  most  of  the 
wheat  for  export  in  the  la3t  several 
years,  indicate  that  the  total  supply  is 
below  the  average.  The  United  States 
has  about  40,000,000  bushels  left,  com- 
pared with  an  average  of  75.000,000 
bushels  in  the  last  ten  years.  Canada 
on  the  other  hand  has  about  50,000,000 
bushels,  compared  with  an  average  of 
25,000,000  bushed.    Australia  has  ap- 
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proximately  5,000,000,  according  to  re- 
cent estimates,  against  an  average  of 
25,000,000  bushels,  and  Argentine  30,- 

000.  000,  against  around  20,000,000  bush- 
els. Total  holdings  are  about  125.000,- 
000  bushels,  compared  with  an  average 
of  145,000,000  bushels. 

Besides  these  four  countries,  India 
also  has  a  surplus  of  55,000,000  bushels 
for  export  if  her  home  needs  are  no 
greater  than  the  average.  But  her  pre- 
ceding crop  was  so  far  below  domestic 
requirements  that  invisible  supplies  un- 
doubtedly were  depleted  and  replenish- 
ment of  these  will  cut  down  the  quan- 
tity for  export.  Furthermore,  the  ban 
on  exports  imposed  a  year  ago  has  not 
yet  been  lifted.  The  record  indicates 
that  India  has  held  an  average  of  about 
15,000,000  bushels  for  export  on  July 

1.  Even  with  possible  exports  from 
India  considered,  the  world's  supply  ap- 
pears to  be  only  equal  to  the  average. 

Good  Wheat  Crop  in  Prospect. 
The  government's  report  on  the  con- 


dition of  the  winter  wheat  crop  as  of 
July  1  is  expected  to  show  a  loss  and 
may  even  fall  below  the  final  yield  of 
last  year.  Private  reports  average  about 
40,000,000  bushels  below  the  June  1  es- 
timate. The  loss  in  yield  will  be  partly 
offset  by  a  gain  in  the  estimated:  yield 
of  spring  wheat,  unofficial  estimates 
being  about  15,000,000  bushels  higher 
than  a  month  ago.  Canada  has  had 
heavy  rains  during  the  last  week  and 
a  yield  about  10  per  cent  larger  than 
last  year  is  predicted.  Black  rust  has 
made  its  appearance  in  the  Northwest 
as  it  does  almost  invariably  at  this 
season  of  the  year,  but  no  serious  darn- 
age  has  occurred  thus  far. 

It  seems  unlikely  at  the  present  time 
that  the  total  yield  of  both  winter  and 
spring  wheat  will  fall  below  the  aver- 
age of  about  800,000,000  bushels. 

Strike  Threat  Improves  Demand. 

The  threatened  railroad  strike  has  in- 
creased the  demand  for  cash  wheat  dur- 


Recent  Range  of  Livestock  Prices  at  Our 
Cattle—  Denver. 

Choice  and  prime  heavy  steers  (1100  lb.  up).  $  

Good  heavy  steers    8.00®  9.00 

Common  heavy  steers    6.25@  7.35 

Good  light  steers    8.00®  9.10 

Common  to  choice  butcher  heifers   4.75®  8.00 

Common  to  choice  butcher  cows   3.50@  7.25 

Bologna  and  beef  bulls    2.50®  5.00 

Canners  and  cutters,  cows  and  heifers   2.00®  3.25 

Canner  Steers    3.00®  4.00 

Common  to  choice  feeders  (1000  lb.  up)....  5.50®  7.00 

Common  to  choice  stocker  steers   5.50®  7.00 

Common  to  choice  stocker  cows  and  heifers.  3.00®  5.00 

Hogs- 
Top  of  Market   $  10.20 

Bulk  of  Sales    10.00 

Heavy  (250  lb.  up)    9.50®10.10 

Medium  (200—250  lbs.)   9.50@10.20 

Light    (150 — 200  lb.)    9.85@10.10 

Smooth  packing  sows  (250  lb.  up)   8.00®  8.25 

Stock  pigs   9.25®  9.75 


Principal  Markets. 


Kansas  City. 
$9.00®  9.75 

8.30<T 

6.65« 

8.15«_ 

5.00® 

3.75  C 

3.50  ( 

2.15t 

3.25® 

6.00® 

6.10® 

3.10® 


9.25 
7.75 
9.10 
8.40 
6.40 
5.60 
3.85 
4.50 
8.00 
8.00 
6.00 


Omaha. 
$9.00®  9.75 
8.50® 
7.25® 
8.25® 
5.25® 
4.00® 
3.50® 
2.25® 
3.00® 
5.75® 
5.75® 
3.75® 


9.15 
7.85 
9.00 
8.25 
7.00 
5.75 
4.00 
4.25 
8.00 
7.85 
6.00 


$  10.65 
9.90@10.60 
9.85@10.45 
10.20@10.60 
10.15@10.65 
8.50®  8.75 
9.75@10.60 


$  10.40 

9.00@10.25 
9.50@10.15 
9.85@10.35 
10.10®10.40 
8.50®  9.25 
9.25@10.00 


Club  Members  Fascinated  by  Radio 

BOYS  RESPONSIBLE  FOR  RAPID  DEVELOPMENT 
OP  WIRELESS  TELEPHONY. 

Alvin  T.  Steineh 


A GROUP  of  eager  boys  are  gath- 
ered in  the  living  room  of  a  farm 
house,  each  equipped  with  a  pad 
and  pencil.  A  buzzer  is  spluttering 
strange  sounds  which  the  boys  are  re- 
cording. Here  they  came,  from  the 
buzzer  in  the  hands  of  the  leader: 
Dash,  dot,  dash,  dot;  dash,  dash  dash; 
dash,  dot;  dash,  dot.dot;  dot;  dash,  dot; 
dot,  dot,  dot;  dot;  dot,  dash,  dot. 

"What  have  you  got  boys?"  asks  the 
leader. 

"Condenser!"  shouts  a  little  fellow 
whose  auburn  pompadour  and  bright 
snapping  eyes  indicating  an  alert  men- 
tality. Several  others  in  the  group 
joined  in  with: 

"That's  what  we  got  too."  Another 
said:  "I  got  all  but  two  letters."  And 
so  the  lesson  went  on. 

It  was  a  meeting  of  the  Valmont 
Radio  club  at  the  home  of  Richard  Sam- 
mons,  whose  son,  Floyd,  has  a  receiving 
set  around  which  center  the  activities 
of  one  of  the  first  five  Radio  clubs  or- 
anized  in  the  west,  all  of  them  in  Boul- 
der county,  Colorado.  The  Valmont 
club  is  particularly  fortunate  in  having 
as  its  leader  Don  Goodheart,  a  Boulder 
telegrapher  and  radio  expert,  whose 
pract  cal  method  of  teaching  is  develop- 
ing his  group  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  boys 
into  real  radio  operators. 

Total  Membership  is  Seventy. 
Boulder  county's  five  clubs  have  a 
total  membership  of  70.  Josephine  Lee 
Ferguson,  County  Club  agent,  had  in- 
vited Assistant  State  Leader  W.  R. 
Freeman,  I.  G.  Kinghorn,  Editor  of 
Publications;  Dick  Jay,  Livestock  Ex- 
tension Specialist,  and  the  writer,  to 
attend  the  Valmont  club  to  "see  how  it 
works." 

The  experience  was  a  novel  one  for 
most  of  the  party.  Floyd  Sammons  has 
two  sets  of  receivers  and  the  head  pieces 
were  never  idle  throughout  a  delightful 
evening,  during  which  music  and  voice 
came  clearly  from  the  Denver  broad- 
casting stations.  Far  distant  points  are 
often  picked  up  by  Floyd  Sammons*  set. 


Dallas,  Tex.,  as  well  as  Pacific  Coast 
points  having  been  heard.  The  live- 
stock market  reports  come  daily  from 
Denver,  as  does  also  the  United  States 
Weather  report. 

Richard  Sammons  told  the  visitors 
that,  since  January,  when  the  set  was 
installed,  his  son  had  gone  to  town  for 
amusement  only  one  evening.  He  found 
not  only  constant  pleasure  in  working 
with  his  radio  outfit,  but  it  is  proving 
of  great  educational  value  to  all  the 
boys  in  the  group. 

Officers  of  Valmont  Club. 

Waldo  Polzin,  Route  1,  Boulder,  is 
president  of  the  Valmont  club,  and  Carl 
Travis,  Route  2,  Boulder,  is  secretary. 
Meetings  are  held  every  Friday  even- 
ing and  usually  some  of  the  older  folks 
call  to  "listen  in"  and  give  attention  to 
the  lesson.  Every  club  member  either 
has  a  receiving  set  or  is  making  one; 
that  is,  making  such  parts  as  can  be  put 
together  by  the  ingenuity  of  a  bright 
boy'  who  studies  the  subject. 

The  lesson  on  the  evening  of  April 
14  was  on  the  Morse  code.  The  boys 
had  memorized  .most  of  the  code  and 
their  leader  was  ticking  off  the  dots  and 
dashes  in  a  test  to  see  how  many  words 
they  could  spell. 

Other  clubs  in  Boulder  county  are  lo- 
cated at  Hygiene,  Longmont,  Burling- 
ton district,  and  Louisville. 

Won  Back  a  Club  Member. 

Just  to  illustrate  how  "radio"  appeals 
to  the  youthful  imagination,  Mrs.  Fer- 
guson, the  county  club  agent,  related  an 
incident  of  a  Boulder  county  boy  who, 
for  some  reason,  had  lost  interest  in  all 
club  work.  She  tried  every  possible  way 
to  again  get  him  interested  as  he  had 
done  so  well,  but  he  remained  unmoved. 
One  day  she  was  passing  his  home  on 
her  way  back  from  Denver  and  she  de- 
cided to  play  her  last  card.  It  proved  a 
trump. 

"John,"  she  said  to  the  boy,  "do  you 
know  what  I've  got  in  my  car?" 
He  shook  his  head,  (Turn  to  Page  12) 


ing  the  last  few  days.  Mills  have  been 
buying  back  some  of  the  wheat  disposed 
of  during  May  and  exporters  have  been 
accumulating  to  fill  sales  for  July  ship- 
ment. British  interests  were  reported 
in  the  last  few  days  to  be  reselling 
wheat  for  August  shipment. 

Oats  Crop  Reports  Doleful. 

Although  the  oats  crop  is  fairly  good 
in  some  sections,  most  reports  are  un- 
favorable from  Illinois,  Iowa,  Nebraska, 
Missouri,  Ohio  and  Indiana,  which  are 
the  chief  surplus  states.  Oats  prices 
have  responded  to  some  extent  to  the 
poor  outlook  but  demand  is  not  excep- 
tional. 

The  corn  crop  prospect  appears  to  be 
slightly  less  than  the  initial  estimates 
last  year.  Exporters  have  been  buy- 
ing a  good  deal  of  corn  recently  and 
prices  have  been  stronger  than  far 
other  grains. 

The  range  of  cash  grain  prices  fol- 
lows: 

Kansas    City — Wheat,  No.  2  hard, 
$1.08@1.42;  No.  3  hard,  $1.08@1.40. 
Corn— No.  2  yellow,  60@62c;  No.  2 

white,  57%@58y2c. 

Oats— No.  3  white,  37y2@38%c 

Hay  Markets  Heavy. 

Only  timothy  hay  is  selling  to  good 
advantage  at  present.  Unless  the  dry 
area  spreads  the  trend  is  likely  to  be 
slightly  downward  until  the  movement 
of  new  hay  has  been  fully  discounted. 

Prices  per  ton  in  carlots: 

Kansas  City — Prairie  upland  No.  1, 
$13@14;  No.  2,  $11(5)12.50;  alfalfa, 
choice,  $16.50@17;  No.  1,  $15@16; 
standard,  $16.50(2)17;  No.  2,  $11@12.50; 
No.  1  timothy,  $15@16.50;  No.  2,  $1150 
@  12.50;  No.  1  light  clover  mixed,  $14.50 
@15.50;  No.  1  clover  mixed,  $8.50@10; 
straw,  $9@10. 

Egg  Market  Steady. 

The  egg  market  has  become  fairly 
stable  again  after  the  recent  decline- 
Receipts  at  the  leading  cities  have  de- 
creased 35  per  cent  or  more  from  the 
high  point  of  the  season  late  in  April 
and  early  in  May,  but  there  is  still  a 
surplus  to  be  placed  in  storage,  and 
such  accumulations  generally  continue 
until  August.  Cool  weather  will  help 
to  maintain  production  during  the  sum- 
mer, but  under  the  most  favorable  con- 
ditions the  supply  is  sure  to  decrease  in 
the  next  sixty  days  and  prices  on  fresh 
eggs  should  take  an  upward  trend  be- 
fore long. 

Receipts  of  dressed  poultry  at  the 
four  leading  markets  since  January  1 
amount  to  90,669,188  pounds,  compared 
with  78,665,643  pounds  to  the  same  date 
last  year.  Current  arrivals  are  not  suf- 
ficient to  supply  the  entire  demand, 
however,  and  cold  storage  holdings  are 
being  reduced. 

Latest  quotations:  Denver — Eggs, 
20@27c.  Live  poultry— Hens,  19@22c; 
springs,  35c;  broilers,  36@38c;  roost- 
ers, 7c;  turkeys,  27c. 

Butter  Market  Weakens. 

The  butter  market  reacted  moderate- 
ly from  the  extreme  levels  reached  a 
week  ago,  when  the  order  for  low 
grades  for  export  was  being  filled.  Re- 
ceipts are  falling  off  in  spite  of  the  at- 
traction of  relatively  high  prices,  con- 
firming the  general  belief  that  the  peak 
of  the  flush  period  has  been  passed.  The 
supply  is  enough  heavier  than  last  year, 
however,  to  cut  down  steadily  the  short- 
age in  cold  storage  holdings  compared 
with  a  year  ago.  The  net  movement 
into  storage  continues  at  the  rate  of 
about  1,000,000  pounds  daily.  Minor 
declines  c.an  be  expected  from  time  to 
time,  but  within  a  few  weeks  an  upward 
trend  should  begin. 

Prices  on  92-score  fresh  butter  on 
July  3  were:  Chicago.  36c;  New  York, 
38c;  Boston,  3Sc;  Philadelphia,  38c 

Potato  Prices  Lower. 

Potato  prices  declined  last  week  and 
the  trend  still  appears  to  be  downward. 
Receipts  are  slightly  above  the  average 
for  this  time  of  the  year  and  a  rela- 
tively heavy  supply  looks  probable  richt 
along.  Old  potatoes  now  compose  only 
about  10  per  cent  of  arrivals.  New 
stock  is  coming  from  states  as  far  north 
as  Kansas.  Bliss  Triumphs  No.  1  are 
quoted  at  $2.65  to  $2.95  per  100  pounds 
sacked,  with  Irish  Cobblers  at  $3.85  t» 
$4.24  per  barrel  in  Middle  Western  con- 
suming markets. 


WESTERN   FARM  LIFE 
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FAST  THRESHING -AND  GOODYEAR  BELTS 


When  he  thinks  of  the  belt  troubles 
he  put  up  with  before  he  got 
his  Goodyear  Klingtite  Belt, 
George  F.  Gerk,  of  Hillsboro, 
North  Dakota,  says  he  some- 
times wonders  how  he  ever  got 
his  threshing  done. 
Those  ordinary  belts — he  tried 
many  kinds  of  them — slipped 
and  lost  power,  had  to  be  lim- 
bered up  every  morning.  They 
were  short-lived,  expensive  and 
bothersome. 

His  Goodyear  Klingtite  Belt 
holds  the  pulleys  in  the  slipless 
grip  of  its  friction  surface, 
works  just  the  same  one  day  as 
another,  and  distributes  the 
load  evenly.  It  requires  no 
dressing,  eliminates  engine 


resetting,  and  needs  no 
breaking  in. 

Goodyear  Klingtite  Belts  are 
reliable,  trouble-free  and  eco- 
nomical; they  are  made  in 
endless  type  for  threshing, 
silo-filling,  feed-grinding,wood- 
cutting  and  other  heavy  duty, 
and  in  suitable  lengths  for 
lighter  drives,  like  churning, 
cream  separating,  water  pump- 
ing, wash  machine  and  electric 
light  plant  drives. 
They  are  sold  by  Goodyear 
Dealers  everywhere  and  by 
many  progressive  hardware 
merchants.  For  further  infor- 
mation about  them,  write  to 
Goodyear,  Akron,  Ohio,  or  Los 
Angeles,  California. 


Copyright  1922.  by  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co..  In*. 


Remarkable  Demand  Greets 

This  "Z"  ENGINE 


F.  O.  B.  FACTORY 
V/2  H.  P.  Battery  Equipt 


The  enthusiastic  welcome  accorded  this  "Z"  Engine 
proves  it  meets  the  popular  demand  as  regards  both 
dependability  and  price.  It  delivers  more  than  rated 
horsepower,  has  simple  high-tension  battery  ignition, 
control  lever  gives  six  speed  changes.  Over  300,000  "Z" 
Engines  in  use.  See  your  dealer  or  write  us. 

FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  &CQ 

manufacturers  Chicago 

WfHtfl  HranctMr*.  N.a  Krinr  iro;  NMttta;  f.o«  AnHefe* ;  Portland 


New  low  prices  on 
other  ' Z'  Snginu 

With  high-tension 
magneto  and 
throttling  governor 

1J<H.P  %  67.00 

3    H.P  100.00 

6    H.P  160.00 

All  f .  o.  b.  factory- 
add  freight  to  your 
town.  (58) 


MICA  CREASE  - 

lightens  the  load,  lengthens  the  life  of  the  wagon,  harness  and 

horse — prevents  wear  and  "play",  eliminates  squeaking.  A 
small  quantity  of  it  goes  a  long  way. 

Mica  Axle  Grrme  it  n  modett  product  but  it  does  ■  lot.  Don't  be  without 
•  can  of  it,  and  keep  it  handy.  It  i»  falte  economy  to  skimp  on  axle  greaie. 
And  you  may  aa  well  uae  the  beat,  cotta  no  more. 

Gold  in  1  and  3-pound  tins,  10  and  25-pound  galvanized  pail*.  Your 

dealer  hat  it. 

THE  CONTINENTAL  OIL  COMPANY 

(A  Colorado  Corporation) 

Butte                                   DENVER  Pueblo 

Cheyenne  Great  Follt 

Albuquerque                               }:<,,%*  8alt  Lake  City 


.... 


in  Vii  AiEI  HHSP  IBP 

CUtRII 
WINOMILL  CO. 
■Of*   7th  a  Holiday,  J 
IS.  Taaafca,  K«n.... 


Quality  Kodak  Finishing 

By  competent  workers)  personally  In- 
terested in  results. 

I»K\ HI. OP    HOI.LM,   10  «K\TK 
I'rlnta.  4c   to  He.        Oar- Hay  Hervlre. 

Ossen  Photo  Supply  Co. 

•»■>"  l.ltb  "t..  Prnrrr,  Colo. 


Finds  Tractor  Profitable. 

A  10-20  three-plow  tractor  I  find  very 
serviceable  and  best  adapted  for  my 
needs  for  the  following  reasons: 

First — During  the  fall  and  winter 
months  the  tractor  furnishes  just  the 
proper  amount  of  power  to  run  my  hay 
baler.  I  am  not  using  a  lot  of  reserve 
power  which  though  useless  would  burn 
up  considerable  fuel  were  the  tractor 
too  large. 

Second — Last  fall  the  threshing  ma- 
chine owners  charged  from  9  to  13  cents 
a  bushel  for  threshing  the  grain.  Two 
neighbors  and  myself  invested  in  a  22- 
36  thresher.  We  found  the  10-20  trac- 
tor handled  the  machine  easily,  thresh- 
ing from  600  to  750  bushels  a  day, 
which  is  the  capacity  of  the  machine. 
We  were  thus  enabled  to  thresh  when- 
ever we  got  ready.  We  also  threshed 
for  some  of  the  other  neighbors,  mak- 
ing a  little  cash  on  the  side. 

Third — At  home  in  the  field  I  can  pull 
three  plows,  plowing  about  five  acres 
a  day.  The  10-20  also  will  pull  my  tan- 
dem disk.  It  also  is  capable  of  pulling 
my  harrow  and  float,  at  one  operation 
leaving  my  ground  ready  for  seeding. 

Fourth — The  tractor  furnished  the 
proper  amount  of  power  for  operating 
a  size  12  feed  grinder.  I  have  ground 
100  bushel  an  hour  at  very  small  ex- 
pense. 

Summing  up,  I  think  it  advisable  to 
buy  a  tractor  in  the  fall.  During  this 
season  there  is  always  plenty  of  work 
for  it  to  perform.  When  the  work  be- 
comes slack  I  can  utilize  the  power  in 
my  tractor  by  helping  my  neighbors 
grind  feed  or  fill  silos.  A  neighbor 
and  I  also  own  a  hay  baler  which  is  kept 
going  during  the  wiater.  These  var- 
ious jobs  provide  work  for  the  owner 
of  a  tractor  which  he  is  enabled  to  turn 
into  a  profit  for  himself  besides  keep- 
ing the  tractor  busy  instead  of  permit- 
ting it  to  sit  around  in  a  fence  corner 
rusting  away. —  Raymond  McGowan, 
Weld  county,  Colo. 


Horsemen  Stage  Endurance  Ride. 

An  endurance  ride  covering  approxi- 
mately 300  miles  will  be  conducted  Au- 
gust 1  to  6  by  the  Colorado  Springs  En- 
durance Ride  association.  The  first 
prize  is  the  Broadmoor  Cup,  blue  rib- 
bon, Arabian  Horse  club  medal,  and 
$600  in  cash.  There  are  other  prizes 
on  down  to  sixth.  The  object  of  this 
endurance  ride  is  to  stimulate  interest 
in  the  breeding,  care  and  use  of  good 
saddle  horses  of  a  general  utility  type. 
It  has  the  approval  of  the  Chief  of  the 
Army  Remount  Service,  and  the  Chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. The  American  Remount  asso- 
ciation has  seven  stallions  standing  in 
Colorado.  This  association  is  offering 
liberal  prizes  at  the  Broadmoor  Horse 
Show  to  be  held  in  Colorado  Springs, 
July  2,  on  mares  bred  to  remount  stal- 
lions during  the  seasons  of  1921  and 
1922,  and  on  foals  bora  from  a  remount 
stallion.  Full  conditions  of  the  endur- 
ance ride  can  be  obtained  from  C.  M. 
Dammers,  Broadmoor  Hotel,  Colorado 
Springs,  Colo. 


abundance  of  the  beetles  and  on  weath- 
er conditions.  The  period  when  there  is 
danger  of  injury  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  its  vicinity  is  about  three 

weeks. 

Department  Circular  224  may  be  ob- 
tained free  upon  application  to  the  Uni- 
ted States  Department  of  Agriculture, 

Washington,  D.  C. 


Killing  Striped  Cucumber  Beetle. 

Nicotine  sulphate,  when  applied  in  a 
mixture  with  a  dust,  has  been  found  by 
the  Bureau  of  Entomology  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  protect  young  cucumbers,  melons, 
and  related  crops  successfully  from  the 
ravages  of  the  striped  cucumber  beetle. 
Department  Circular  224,  "Nicotine 
Dust  for  Control  of  the  Striped  Cucum- 
ber Beetle,"  by  W.  H.  White,  scientific 
assistant  in  truck-crop  insect  investiga- 
tions, recently  issued,  gives  the  results 
of  various  experiments  at  Arlington 
Farms  and  directions  for  preparing  and 
applying  the  dust. 

A  dust  mixture  containing  4  per  cent 
nicotine  proved  as  effective  as  those 
containing  greater  amounts,  and  is 
therefore  recommended.  One-fourth  to 
one-half  an  ounce  to  the  hill  is  effective 
for  one  application.  The  dust  acts  as  a 
repellent  and  also  kills  the  beetles  when 
they  come  into  contact  with  it.  When 
applied  properly  it  drives  the  insects 
from  the  cracks  in  the  soil  at  the  base 
of  the  plants,  and  so  prevents  serious 
injury. 

A  duster  that  will  throw  a  good  vol- 
ume of  dust  quickly  and  forcibly  to 
prevent  the  beetle  from  escaping  by 
flight  should  lie  used.  A  cheesecloth 
sack  or  knapsack-bellows  type  of  duster 
is  effective  on  small  areas.  The  dust 
must  be  applied  as  soon  as  the  plants 
appear  above  the  ground,  bo  that  they 
nre  well  covered.  The  insect  makes  its 
Appearance  suddenly  and  in  large  num- 
bers and  serious  damage  may  result  if 
this  application  is  neglected.  The  num- 
ber oi  applications  will  depend  on  the 


Prevent  Clogging  of  Head-Gates. 

Use  a  screen  or  lattice — preferably  of 
metal,  so  it  will  sink — which  is  about 
four  times  as  long  as  the  depth  of  the 
ditch.  Rest  one  end  on  a  pole  laid 
across  the  ditch  over  the  water,  a  foot 
or  more  from  the  head-gate,  and  sink 
the  other  end  to  the  bottom  of  the  ditch 
up  stream.  All  trash,  whether  near  the 
bottom  or  floating  on  top  of  the  water 
will  be  forced  by  the  current  up  the  in- 
clined screen,  leaving  a  clean  passage 
below  for  the  water.  A  screen  thus  set 
will  not  clog  with  leaves  or  other  trash. 

In  case  a  ditch  heads  in  a  large 
stream,  subject  to  freshets  which  bring 
down  heavy  driftwood,  it  is  a  good  plan 
to  use  a  coarse  screen  above  the  lighter 
one,  made  of  strong  logs  or  sawed  stuff 
say  4x10  inches  set  on  edge  so  as  to 
supply  a  maximum  of  strength  with  a 
minimum  of  obstruction  to  the  passage 
of  the  water.  If  properly  sloped,  these 
screens  will  not  wash  away,  as  the  drift 
does  not  push  against  them,  but  rides 
up  on  them  and  holds  them  down  in 
place. — J.  H.  Freeman,  C.  E. 

Sweet  Clover  Makes  Good  Hay. 

Farmers  in  the  non-irrigated  sections 
who  have  no  bottom  land  with  an  un- 
derflow on  which  alfalfa  may  be  grown, 
will  be  interested  in  the  experience  re- 
ported to  the  Illinois  College  of  Agri- 
culture from  a  county  extension  agent 
who  says:  "Sweet  clover  is  becoming  a 
valuable  crop  in  the  county.  More  sweet 
clover  was  sown  this  year  than  in  the 
past  ten  years.  The  results  obtained 
from  pasturing  and  the  value  as  fertil- 
izer has  been  the  direct  cause  of  the  in- 
creased acreage.  The  winter  killing  of 
alfalfa,  especially  the  old  seeding,  will 
cause  many  farmers  to  cut  sweet  clover 
for  hay.  In  1921  several  farmers  col 
sweet  clover  for  hay  and  reported  that 
the  dairy  herd  produced  as  economically 
as  when  fed  on  alfalfa  hay." 


Big  Yield  on  Summer  Fallow. 

Forty  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre  on 
land  that  had  practically  no  moisture 
from  August  14  until  April  24,  is  the 
yield  which  Albert  Weaver  of  Bird  City, 
Kan.,  predicts  for  some  of  his  summer 
tilled  fields.  .  Mr.  Weaver  and  his  son 
have  4,000  acres  of  wheat  in  Cheyenne 
county,  half  of  it  on  summer  tilled 
ground.  Five  hundred  acres  is  on  new 
sod  and  the  rest  mostly  on  second  year 
summer  tilled  fields.  From  the  4,000 
acres  Mr.  Weaver  expects  100,000  hush- 
els  of  grain. 

The  average  condition  of  winter  wheat 
in  Cheyenne  county,  the  northwest  coun- 
ty of  the  state,  is  about  90  per  cent 
normal,  and  much  of  the  wheat  that  is 
left  standing  is  thin  and  liable  to  dam- 
age from  weed  growth. 

Mr.  Weaver  is  a  firm  believer  in  sum* 
mer  tillage  for  plains  conditions. 


Co-Operative  Marketing  of  Pota- 
toes in  San  Luis  Valley. 
Five  local  potato  marketing  associa- 
tions co-operated  in  marketing  the  1921- 
1922  potato  crop  in  the  San  Luis  Val- 
ley of  Colorado,  according  to  a  report 
by  W.  F.  Heppe,  extension  agent  in 
marketing,  Colorado  Agricultural  Col- 
lege .  Approximately  one  thousand  car- 
loads of  potatoes  were  shipped  during 
the  season  with  an  estimated  saving  to 
the  shippers  of  ten  to  twenty-five  cents 
per  hundred  weight  sack.  Each  car  of 
potatoes  was  certified  to  by  the  inspec- 
tion service  of  the  State  Division  of 
Marketing,  Fort  Collins.  Four  of  these 
local  associations  were  organized  on  the 
non-stock,  non-profit  plan,  the  fifth  be- 
ing a  capital  stock  organization. 


Tf  you  have  leaks  around  spark  plugs 

try  putting  a  copper  washer  on  the  plug 
and  screwing  it  into  the  cylinder  head 
solidly.  This  should  prevent  leakage 
and  consequent  loss  of  compression. 
Sometimes,  however,  these  wnshers  do 
not  overcome  the  difficulty  or  are  not 
available.  Then  a  little  paste  stove 
blacking  put  on  the  threads  of  the  plugs 
might  be  tried.  Just  enough  of  the 
paste  should  be  used  to  cover  the 
threads  lightly.  Many  motors  fail  to 
give  efficient .  service  because  of  leaks 
around  spnrk  plugs.  Oftentimes  a  mo- 
tor will  have  leaky  spark  plugs  and  the 
driver  will  not  know  it.  A  little  oil 
squirted  around  the  plug  while  the  mo- 
tor is  running  will  reveal  leakage. 
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The  Worlds  Lowest  Priced 
FULLY  EQUIPPED  Automobile 


$ 
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f,  o.  b.  Flint,  Mich, 


New  Superior  Model  Breaking  All  Sales  Records  of 

Standard  Fully  Equipped  Cars 


This  leadership  has  come  only  from  sheer  superiority  in  value 
per  dollar  of  price.  Price,  operation  and  maintenance  consid- 
ered, your  dollar  buys  the  most  transportation  in  a  Chevrolet. 

Equipment  and  accessories  considered,  Chevrolet  is  the 
lowest  priced  car  made. 

You  buy  it  all  at  one  time,  because  Chevrolet  is  ALL 
THERE  as  sold— nothing  more  to  buy  but  the  license,  gas- 
oline and  ofl. 

Chevrolet  Invites  Comparison  Because 
Comparisons  Sell  Chevrolet^ 

Consider  What  Chevrolet  Equipment  Means: 

Standard  Rear  Axle  Construction.  The  new  Superior 
Chevrolet  has  the  strong,  quiet  Spiral  Bevel  Gear  Axle 
that  "stands  the  gaff''  without  breaking. 

Standard  Transmission — three  speeds  forward  and  one 
reverse. 

Standard  Braking  System — foot  service  brake,  hand  emer- 
gency brake. 

Standard  Electrical  System — Starter,  storage  battery,  Remy 
ignition,  electric  lights  front  and  rear,  on  battery  circuit. 


Standard  Water  System  —  pump  circulation,  large,  honey- 
comb radiator  and  fan.  This  means  a  cool,  efficient  engine, 
saving  gasoline  and  oil  and  ensuring  driving  comfort. 

Standard  Doors — two  on  roadster  and  coupe,  and  light  deliv- 
ery, four  on  touring  and  sedan. 

Standard  Instrument  Board — containing  speedometer, 
ammeter,  oil  pressure  gauge,  lighting  and  starting  switch,  and 
choke  pull. 

Standard  Type  of  Carburetor,  with  exhaust  heater — one 
reason  why  you  get  most  miles  per  gallon  of  gasoline  with 
a  Chevrolet. 

Powerful,  Valve- In- Head  Motor — the  same  type  as  used  in 
successful  cars  selling  at  much  higher  prices. 

Demountable  Rims — extra  rim  on  rear.  No  trouble  to  change 
tires  on  a  Chevrolet. 

Many  Other  Advantages  which  will  be  noticed  on  inspection, 
comparison  and  demonstration. 

No  matter  what  car  you  own  or  think  of  buying,  see  the  New 
Superior  Model  Chevrolet 

Investigate  the  Difference  Before  You  Buy 


Chevrolet  Motor  Company,  Detroit,  Michigan 

Division  of  General  Motors  Corporation 


World's  Largest  Manufacturer 
of  Low  Priced  Fully  Equipped 
Automobiles 


5*000  Dealers  and  Service 
Stations  Throughout  the  World 


Applications  will  be  Considered 
from  High  Grade  Dealers  in  Ter- 
ritories not  Adequately  Covered 
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Onr  Guarantee — We  guarantee  the  reliability  of 
every  display  advertiser  in  this  journal,  and 
agree  to  make  good  to  every  paid  subscriber  any 
loss  that  may  occur  through  trusting  a  display 
advertiser  who  proves  to  be  a  deliberate  swin- 
dler. Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  us 
within  a  month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction, 
and  you  must  have  mentioned  Western  Farm 
Life  when  writing  the  advertiser. 

Change  of  Addrenn — When  you  move  be  sure 
to  send  us  your  change  of  address,  so  that  you 
will  not  miss  a  single  issue.  Give  both  new  and 
old  address.  Tour  subscription  is  paid  in  ad*- 
vance.  The  address  label  on  your  magazine  in- 
dicates the  date  to  which  it  is  paid.  If  the  ad- 
dress on  the  label  is  not  correct  and  complete  as 
to  route  and  box  number,  please  notify  us  at 
once.  Complete  address  insures  perfect  delivery. 


Colorado  at  National  Holstein  Sale. 

Colorado  has  made  a  most  excellent  showing  in 
the  National  Holstein  sale  held  in  connection  with 
the  thirty-seventh  annual  convention  of  the  Holstein- 
Friesian  Association  of  America  at  Kansas  City  last 
month.  It  ranked  fifth  in  the  average  price  received 
for  the  animals  sold,  or  an  average  of  $459  for  the 
state's  quota  of  eight  head.  Missouri  lead  with  an 
average  of  $688  on  nine  head.  The  highest  priced 
Colorado  animal  was  the  bull  consigned  by  James 
Gibson  of  Morrison  selling  to  the  Modern  Woodmen 
Sanitarium  at  Colorado  Springs  for  $850.  Hall 
Brothers  of  Denver  sold  two  animals  at  an  average 
of  $635.  In  prices  paid  for  animals  purchased  Colo- 
rado headed  the  list  of  states,  paying  an  average  of 
$642  for  the  five  taken  by  Colorado  buyers. 

The  148  animals  from  fourteen  states  averaged 
$469,  and  the  top  was  $3,200.  Among  the  headliners 
of  the  sale  was  the  great  Kansas  milk  champion, 
Genista  Knoll  De  Kol,  with  a  butter  record  of 
1,069.38  pounds  in  one  year.  This  cow  was  consigned 
by  the  Mulvane  Holstein  Breeders'  Club  of  Mulvane, 
Kan.,  and  despite  her  advanced  age  brought  $1,000. 

For  the  first  time  this  convention  was  conducted 
under  the  delegate  system  instead  of  the  proxy  sys- 
tem. Nearly  a  hundred  delegates  from  twenty-five 
states  were  present.  The  bitterness  and  friction 
which  has  characterized  previous  meetings  under  the 
proxy  system  were  noticeably  absent,  although  there 
was  plenty  of  sharp  discussion  and  differences  of 
opinion  among  the  delegates. 

In  the  matter  of  transfer  fees,  after  numerous 
plans  had  been  proposed  and  discussed,  a  substitute 
motion  by  John  B.  Irwin  was  passed.  This  provided 
for  a  fee  of  $1.50  for  members  and  a  $3  fee  for  non- 
members  when  application  is  made  within  three 
months  after  sale.  After  this  limit  it  is  $3  for  mem- 
bers and  $6  for  non-members.  Fifty  cents  of  each 
transfer  fee  is  to  go  into  a  fund  for  extension  work 
through  the  state  associations,  to  be  equitably  ap- 
portioned by  the  board  of  directors  to  such  states 
as  in  their  judgment  will  best  promote  the  interests 
of  the  breed. 

One  of  the  important  acts  of  the  progressive  fac- 
tion which  controlled  the  convention  was  the  passing 
of  an  amendment  to  the  constitution,  "that  at  each 
annua)  convention  there  shall  be  elected  a  president, 
and  a  vice  president,  each  for  a  term  of  one  year, 
and  four  directors  to  serve  for  a  term  of  four  years. 
AJ)  other  officers  shall  be  elected,  their  terms  of  of- 
fice, and  compensation  fixed,  by  the  board  of  di- 
rectors." Frank  O.  Lowden  of  Illinoin  was  re-elected 
president. 

Adequate  Highway  Program  Urged. 
In  its  final  report  the  Joint  Commission  of  Agri- 
•  .Itural  Intmrry  wilt  recommend  that  Congress  COB* 
'  to  promote  an  adequate  program  of  highway 
'  ruction  and  maintenance ;  that  the  progress  of 
way  construction  and  maintenance  be  continued 
the  direction  of  qualified  experts,  with  partic- 
>  '<  renre  to  the  construction  and  maintenance 


of  f ann-to-market  roads;  that  the  several  states  co- 
operate in  effecting  a  uniform  basis  for  taxing  motor 
trucks  and  other  motor  vehicles,  which  shall  fairly 
represent  the  proportion  of  expense  of  highway  con- 
struction chargeable  to  such  vehicles. 

The  report  shows  that  in  1918  the  estimated  cost 
of  hauling  in  wagons  from  farms  to  shipping  point 
averaged  about  30  cents  per  ton  mile  for  wheat,  33 
cents  for  corn,  and  48  cents  for  cotton.  Hauling  in 
motor  truck  or  by  tractors  the  averages  are  15  cents 
for  wheat  and  corn,  and  18  cents  for  cotton.  In  the 
same  year  wagon  hauling  averaged  nine  miles  from 
farm  to  shipping  point  and  motor  truck  hauls  11.3 
miles;  the  motor  truck  averaged  3.4  round  trips  per 
day  over  its  longer  route,  while  wagons  made  1.2 
round  trips  per  day. 

The  commission  believes  there  should  be  regula- 
tion of  the  use  of  the  highways,  especially  with  re- 
spect to  overloading  and  maximum  loading  to  be 
based  upon  the  facts  developed.  It  will  also  urge 
that  since  poor  highways  not  only  increase  the  cost 
of  transportation  of  commodities  from  farm  to  mar- 
ket, but  also  affect  the  comfort  of  the  farmer  and 
prevent  him  and  his  family  from  a  full  enjoyment  of 
communication  with  his  neighbor,  afl  highways  wher- 
ever  possible  should  be  improved  and  adequately 
maintained. 


Farm  Bureaus  Boost  Purebred  Sires. 

Farm  bureaus  in  the  counties  along  the  lines  of 
the  Burlington  and  Colorado  &  Southern  railroads 
are  urged  to  use  to  the  fullest  extent  the  opportunity 
to  obtain  purebred  sires  for  their  members  by  co- 
operating in  the  plan  being  put  into  operation.  A 
special  train  is  to  be  run  over  these  lines  this  fall 
carrying  young  purebred  sires  of  standard  breeds  of 
cattle  and  hogs,  which  will  be  traded  to  farmers  for 
scrub  sires  that  have  been  in  use  this  season.  These 
scrub  sires  will  be  shipped  in  car  lots  and  sold  to 
the  packers.  The  purebied  sires  will  be  donated  by 
livestock  breeders  of  the  state  and  assembled  in  Den- 
ver. The  returns  from  the  scrub  sires  sold  will  go 
to  the  breeders  who  donated  the  purebred  sires,  thus 
the  trade  will  be  made  without  any  expense  or  obli- 
gation on  the  part  of  the  farmers. 

The  Colorado  Agricultural  College  through  its 
extension  service  and  animal  husbandry  division  is 
{riving  effective  support,  as  are  also  the  purebred 
livestock  breeders  of  the  state.  The  county  farm 
bureaus  can  perform  a  decided  service  to  their  mem- 
bers by  creating  interest  in  and  arranging  the  local 
details  of  this  plan. 


County  Exhibits  at  State  Fair. 

County  exhibits  have  been  among  the  most  inter- 
esting and  instructive  features  of  the  Colorado  State 
Fair.  Unusual  interest  is  being  taken  in  these  ex- 
hibits this  year.  The  State  Fair  management  has 
prepared  a  map  of  the  state  showing  the  counties 
that  have  so  far  signified  their  intentions  of  making 
exhibits  this  year.  On  the  map  each  of  these  coun- 
ties is  shown  with  a  man  throwing  his  hat  into  the 
ring  Which  surrounds  the  State  Fair  at  Pueblo.  "Is 
your  hat  in  the  ring?"  is  the  thought  suggested  and 
counties  not  now  entered  are  urged  to  do  so  at  once 
and  begin  preparing  for  the  exhibit.  The  number 
already  entered  is  by  far  the  largest  showing  ever 
made  at  the  State  Fair  and  without  doubt  many 
more  counties  will  enter  before  the  closing  date.  A 
big  agricultural  fair  is  a  most  important  educational 
institution  and  these  county  exhibits  enable  various 
localities  of  the  state  to  visualize  in  a  very  effective 
manner  their  varied  resources.  In  addition  to  the 
special  county  exhibits  the  counties  entered  will  have 
individual  and  organization  exhibits.  The  date  of 
the  fair  this  year  is  September  25 — 30. 


Stockmen  Pay  Association  Fees  Willingly. 

Little  or  no  opposition  seems  to  be  developing 
to  the  collection  by  commission  men  of  the  fees  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Colorado  Stock  Growers'  Associa- 
tion. The  sum  of  fifty  cents  a  car  is  being  deducted 
from  each  shipper's  account  for  the  benefit  of  the 
state  association.  Five  cents  of  this  fee  will  go  to 
the  National  Stock  and  Meat  board,  to  be  used  in 
its  advertising  campaign  to  increase  the  consump- 
tion of  meat.  All  buyers  of  stock  on  the  Denver  mar- 
ket are  to  contribute  five  cents  a  car  to  this  cam- 
paign fund.  There  are  many  things  which  an  active 
stock  association  can  do  with  sufficient  funds.  Stock- 
men will  greatly  benefit  by  the  increased  activities 
of  the  organization.  There  is.  no  compulsion  about 
tits  (ollertion.  for  any  shipper  can  have  his  money 
refunded'  on  requent.  We  dt>  not  believe,  however, 
that  any  thinking  stockman  can  object  to  contribut- 
ing to  his  share  of  what  it  requires  for  his  organi- 
zation to  do  effective  work  in  the  interests  of  itH 

lnembei> 


Holstein  Breeders  to  Meet. 

Holstein  breeders  of  Colorado  will  meet  for  their 
annual  summer  picnic  August  3  at  Monument  Val- 
ley park  in  Colorado  Springs.  The  program  will 
include  an  address  by  W.  S.  Partridge  of  Holly, 
president  of  the  Colorado  Holstein  Breeders'  Asso- 
ciation, a  report  by  Arthur  Ponsford  of  Denver,  who 
was  a  delegate  from  Colorado  to  the  national  con- 
vention of  the  Holstein  Association  of  America  at 
Kansas  City,  last  month,  and  addresses  by  Professor 
George  E.  Morton,  State  Dairy  Commissioner;  E.  E. 
Murphy  of  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  and  others.  Among 
the  amusement  featuxes  will  be  potato  and  egg  races 
and  other  sports. 

It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  Holstein  breed- 
ers of  the  state  that  this  annual  get-together  meet- 
ing be  well  attended.  C.  F.  Louderback,  chairman  of 
the  committee  in  charge  of  the  gathering,  points 
out  that  one  of  the  things  that  impressed  him  at  the 
Kansas  City  convention  and  sale  was  the  size  and 
scale  of  the  Colorado  cattle  as  compared  with  those 
from  eastern  and  northern  states.  If  this  section 
'  is  to  impress  itself  upon  the  country  as  a  center 
v  here  cattle  of  such  outstanding  merit  are  to  be  ob- 
tained there  must  be  organization  and  united  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  breeders  of  the  state.  This  sum- 
mer picnic  meeting  is  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
getting  together  over  the  well  filled  lunch  baskets 
and  talking  Holstein  cattle. 

The  committee  appointed  at  the  last  annual  meet- 
ing to  revise  the  by-laws  and  constitution  of  the 
state  association  will  be  ready  to  report  at  this  meet- 
ing.   This  is  a  most  important  matter  of  business. 


Growers  Responsible  for  Quality. 

In  co-operative  selling  of  products  each  grower 
has  a  personal  responsibility.  It  is  his  business  to 
see  that  his  products  are  of  good  quality  and  prop- 
erly loaded.  These  matters  should  not  be  checked 
up  entirely  by  the  inspectors  and  loaders.  These 
men  may  have  careful  instructions,  but  after  all  the 
final  responsibility  rests  on  the  members  of  the  or- 
ganization. The  Colorado  Cabbage  Exchange  is 
about  to  begin  the  marketing  of  cabbage  for  its  mem- 
bers and  is  reminding  them  that  three  growers  may 
haul  first-class  cabbage  to  a  car  and  a  fourth  manage 
to  get  in  some  poor  stuff  and  damage  the  whole  car. 
In  addition  the  reputation  of  the  organization  for 
selling  nothing  but  high  quality  products  is  injured. 
This  hurts  more  than  the  lower  price  this  particular 
car  brings.  v 

A  producer  joining  a  co-operative  selling  organi- 
zation cannot  wash  his  hands  of  responsibility  as  to 
the  quality  of  the  products  and'  the  standing  of  his 
organization.  It  is  just  as  much  his  business  to  see 
that  the  products  are  properly  graded  and  loaded 
as  it  is  to  produce  them.  Unless  he  does  his  part  the 
inspectors  and  loaders  are  helpless.  If  anything 
wrong  is  observed  it  should  be  reported  to  the  proper 
person  at  once.  Only  by  each  and  every  member  ac- 
cepting his  share  of  the  responsibility  can  a  co- 
operative exchange  maintain  the  standard  of  its 
products. 


The  Path  of  Progress. 

A  human  interest  story  reading  like  a  novel  has 
just  been  put  out  by  one  of  the  big  manufacturers 
of  farm  machinery  as  a  new  departure  in  promotion 
advertising.  Practically  all  the  advertising  of  new 
equipment  and  particularly  motor  farming  machin- 
ery has  made  its  entire  appeal  on  the  basis  of  design 
and  construction.  In  this  little  booklet,  entitled 
'  The  Path  of  Progress,"  the  human  side  of  develop- 
ing a  farm  and  home  through  the  introduction  of 
tractors,  trucks,  electric  lights,  silos,  and  purebred 
stock  is  brought  out.  It  makes  its  appeal  by  showing 
how  increased  pleasure  and  profit  came  to  a  family 
through  the  use  of  modern  machinery  and  modern 
methods.  The  little  story  has  in  it  much  food  for 
thought  and  is  well  worth  reading.  The  Avery  Com- 
pany of  Peoria,  111.,  the  publishers,  will  be  very  glad 
to  send  a  copy  of  the  little  pamphlet  free  to  anyone 
who  may  care  for  it. 


Reports  from  Baca  county  indicate  that  the  wheat 

fields  of  the  county  are  practicully  free  from  smut 
this  year.  This  is  a  most  creditable  showing,  for 
Inst  year  there  were  few  sections  which  did  not 
suffer  damage  from  smut.  This  condition  can  be  at- 
tributed to  the  fact  that  last  fall  nearly  all  the  seed 
wheat  was  treated  for  smut  before  sowing.  Farmers 
who  treat  their  seed  regularly  every  year  whether 
they  have  smut  or  not,  always  have  clean  fields. 


Congreps  has  sanctioned  an  additional  appropria- 
tion for  barbery  eradication,  which  means  that  rust 
damage  to  grain  crops  will,  in  time,  be  eliminated. 
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From  the  Nation's  Capital 

AGRICULTURAL  BLOC  DETERMINED  THAT  FARMERS 
SHALL  HAVE  TARIFF  PROTECTION. 

E.  E.  Reynolds. 

THE  Senate  is  slowly  debating  its  way  through  the 
agricultural  tariff  schedules.  The  only  accomplish- 
ment of  one  entire  day's  session  was  the  insertion 
of  a  comma  in  an  amendment. 

The  agricultural  schedules  are  going  through  prac- 
tically as  reported  out  by  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee. In  some  instances  they  are  increased  on  the  floor, 
and  in  numerous  cases  they  are  above  the  House  bill. 
Strong  support  is  being  given  them  by  the  agricultural 
tariff  bloc  senators  who  are  having  their  way  in  the 
matter  of  the  tariff  on  agricultural  products. 

The  meat  schedules  are  higher  than  those  in  the 
Fordney  bill.  The  rate  is  1%  cents  a  pound  on  live  cattle 
weighing  less  than  1,050  pounds,  and  2  cents  a  pound  on 
such  cattle  weighing  more  than  that  amount;  3Vi  cents 
on  fresh  beef  and  veal;  $2  a  head  on  sheep  and  goats; 
2%  cents  a  pound  on  fresh  mutton  and  goat  meat,  and 
5  cents  on  lamb;  2  cents  on  bacon,  hams,  shoulders  and 
other  pork,  and  5  cents  a  pound  on  lard  compounds  and 
lard  substitutes. 

The  tariff  on  fresh  milk  was  raised  to  2%  cents  a 
gallon;  cream,  22%  cents  a  gallon;  poultry,  alive,  3 


cents  a  pound;  dressed,  8  cents  a  pound ;<& 
honey,  3  cents  a  pound. 

A  duty  of  20  cents  a  bushel  was 
placed  on  corn;  15  cents  on  oats;  15 
cents  on  rye;  and  20  cents  on  barley. 

A  small  minority  group  of  Eastern 
and  Southern  senators  are  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  situation  to  point  out 
the  alleged  direful  effect  upon  the  con- 
sumer's pocketbook  of  the  higher  duties 
on  various  food  products.  While  main- 
taining that  the  packers  and  processors 
and  dealers  will  reap  the  benefits  from 
the  tariff,  regardless  of  how  high  the 
Tates  on  agricultural  products  may  be, 
they  say  the  farmer  will  get  little. 

Senator  McCumber,  leader  of  the  pro- 
tection forces,  says  that  "this  is  the 
first  time  the  West  has  had  enough  men 
on  the  Finance  Committee  to  give  the 
farmers  a  square  deal  in  tariff  legisla- 
tion," and  the  agricultural  tariff  bloc  is 
determined  that  the  farmers  shall  have 
protection,  if  such  a  thing  be  possible. 


Chances  Against  Ship  Subsidy. — The 
consensus  of  opinion  based  upon  inter- 
views with  senators  and  congressmen 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  only 
important  measures  that  Congress  will 
pass  before  adjournment  are  the  tariff 
and  soldiers'  bonus.  The  House  is  tak- 
ing a  recess  until  August  15. 

The  chances  are  against  any  action 
on  the  ship  subsidy  bill  this  session. 
Chairman  Lasker  appears  to  have  been 
more  successful  in  "selling"  his  subsidy 
scheme  to  the  President  than  to  Con- 
gress. He  is  being  criticized  severely 
by  some  of  the  farm  organization  rep- 
resentatives, not  only  for  his  insistence 
upon  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  on 
board  United  States  Shipping  Board 
vessels  in  what  is  believed  to  be  open 
defiance  of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment, 
but  because  as  a  public  official  he  is  de- 
voting his  time  and  the  efforts  of  the 
Shipping  Board  of  which  he  is  the  head, 
largely  to  propaganda  in  favor  of  a 
ship  subsidy. 

There  is  also  resentment  being  shown 
by  farmer  representatives  because  of 
Chairman  Lasker's  attempt  to  lead  the 
President  and  Congress  to  believe  that 
the  farmers  are  behind  his  ship  subsidy 
scheme  in  great  numbers,  when  reports 
that  are  coming  in  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  indicate  that  there  is  little 
farmer  sentiment  anywhere  for  the  sub- 
sidy. 

In  a  letter  addressed  to  Congress, 
Chairman  Lasker  insists  that  Congress 
enact  the  ship  subsidy  law  to  enable 
private  shipping  interests  to  earn  prof- 
its limited  to  10  per  cent.  That  is,  "the 
administration's  proposal,"  says  Lask- 
er, "limits  the  profits  of  any  fleet  re- 
ceiving the  benefits  of  the  government 
aid  to  10  per  cent  in  any  one  year,  each 
year  standing  by  itself."  All  over  10 
per  cent  profit  is  to  be  divided,  half  go- 
ing to  the  government. 

This  10  per  cent  profit  and  fifty-fifty 
above  proposition  is  looked  upon  by 
critics  of  the  scheme  as  somewhat  in- 
consistent, in  view  of  the  fact  that  those 
who  are  strongest  supporters  of  Mr. 
Lasker's  ship  subsidy  proposition  have 
been  most  critical  in  pointing  out  the 
8  per  cent  profit  limit  in  Henry  Ford's 
Muscle  Shoals  fertilizer  proposition  as 
highly  extravagant. 

Senator  Borah  of  Idaho,  in  announ- 
cing his  opposition  to  the  administra- 
tion merchant  marine  bill,  said:  "This 
1  Mt  a  good  time  to  give  a  favored* 
class  an  opportunity  to  draw  upon  the 
Treasury  for  millions  of  dollars.  It  is 
not  a  good  time  either  to  create  a  body 


of  men  who  are  practically  exempt  from 
the  control  of  the  people,  and  wno  to- 
gether with  their  friends,  particularly 
favored  with  reference  to  taxes  and  the 
Treasury,  would  become  a  body  poten- 
tial for  the  very  worst  kind  of  corrup- 
tion in  government." 

— x — 

Future  Trading  Act  in  Senate.— The 
Capper-Tincher  bill  to  regulate  grain 
exchanges,  known  as  the  "Grain  Fu- 
tures Trading  Act,"  having  passed  the 
House,  is  now  waiting  action  by  the 
Senate.  The  bill  is  designed  to  correct 
the  grain  futures  act  in  its  defects 
wherein  it  was  held  unconstitutional  by 
the  Supreme  Court  on  May  15. 
— x — 

Lumber  Men  Oppose  Forest  Service 
Changes. — The  organized  lumber  man- 
ufacturers and  the  American  Farm  Bu- 
reau Federation  are  co-operating  in 
their  opposition  to  the  removal  of  the 
Forest  Service  to  the  Department  of  the 
Interior.  The  farmers  of  the  country 
are  unanimously  in  favor  of  inaugurat- 
ing a  general  forest  policy  that  will  in- 
sure a  future  timber  supply  and  make 
sylviculture  a  permanent  industry.  They 
are  convinced  that  we  must  have  ade- 
quate fire  protection  and  a  system  of 
taxation  that  will  promote  the  renewal 
of  forests. 
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USEFUL  for  all  the 
little  ailments- 
bumps,  bruises,  sores, 

sunburn  and  chafing. 
Keep  a  bottle  in  the 
house.    It's  safe  and 

pure.  Itcosts  very  little. 

CHESEBROUGH  MFG.  CO. 

(Cooaolidatod) 
State  Street  New  York 
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Not  even  US  CO  ever  touched 
this  value  before 

30*3V2-*10.90 


jHEN  you  look 
at  a  30X3V2 
U  SCO  at 
$10.90  think 
back  for  a  minute  as  far 
as  you  can  remember 
USCO. 

The  truth  is  that  men 
have  always  found 
USCO  an  outstanding 
money's  worth  no  mat- 
ter what  its  price. 

Today  at  $10.90 
USCO  maintains  its 
established  standard  of 
quality. 

And  because  of  the 
new  price,  it  sets  a  new 
index  of  tire  value. 


Since  last  fall  when 
USCO  established  the 
$10.90  price  range  they 
have  recognized  it  as  a 
value  beyond  any  pos* 
sible  comparison* 

still  greater 
money's  worth 
than  even  USCO 
itself  had  reach- 
ed before. 


Men  who  have  used 
USCO  have  never  been 
inclined  to  measure  its 
value  by  the  general 
run  of  tires. 


United  States  Tires 
are  Good  Tires 


Copyright 
1922 
V.  S.  Tir.  Co. 
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Look,  fir  the 
RED  LINE  ROUND 

THE  TOP  !^^pag> 


For  years  the  Red  Line 
'Round  the  Top  has 
stood  for  the  utmost  in 
WEAR  and  SERVICE 
that  has  ever  been  put 
into  rubber  boots  and 
shoes.  Sixty  thousand 
dealers  sell  it. 

The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Rubber  Company 

oAkron,  Ohio 


GOOMBMHI 

HI-PRESS 

RUBBER  FOOTWEAR 


The  Rural  Household 

Questions  about  home  problems  promptly  answered  by  letter  and  through 
the  magazine.  Letters  from  women  containing  helpful  suggestions  for  im- 
provement of  rural  life  are  always  welcome.  Address  all  communications  to 
Mary  G.  Collopy,  Editor  Home  Department,  Western  Farm  Life,  Denver,  Colo. 


Clean  hands  at  night!  That  is  the  pride 

But  let  me  stand  at  service  through 
the  day; 

Let  me  go  gladly  to  my  grimy  task, 
I'll  bear  the  dirt  which  I  can  wash 
away.  * 

Though  deep  in  mire.  Life  calls  on  me 
to  fight, 

What  matters    that    if  I  am  clean  by 
night? 

— Edgar  A.  Guest. 


Can  We  Help  Community  Church? 

Rural  Household  department  will 
gladly  give  suggestions  for  church  sup- 
pers, telling  how  you  can  plan  your 
menu  so  that  it  will  satisfy  your  pa- 
trons and  yet  yield  a  profit.  Let  us 
know  if  you  care  for  such  suggestions. 

Do  you  need  a  list  of  plays  ?  Let  us 
know  whether  you  want  humorous  or 
serious  plays  and  for  how  many  par- 
ticipants. 

The  Iceless  Refrigerator. 
These  are  the  days  that  make  us  wish 
we  had  built  a  fireless  cooker  and  an 
iceless  refrigerator  last  winter  when 
we  had  more  spare  time.  The  iceless 
refrigerator  has  already  been  described 
in  this  department.  If  there  are  any 
readers  who  are  interested  in  obtaining 
full  directions  for  making  this  simple, 
inexpensive,  labor-saving,  food-saving 
device,  write  to  your  county  agent,  your 
home  demonstration  agent,  or  Exten- 
sion Service,  care  Colorado  Agricultural 
College.  This  bulletin  will  be  mailed 
free  to  you. 


My  Neighbor's  Story. 

The  farm  "bureau  women  of  Mountain 
Breeze  community  had  planned  to  meet 
every  two  weeks,  even  during  the  busy 
summer  season.  The  home  demonstra- 
tion agent  was  surprised  when  Mrs. 
Finney,  the  hostess,  telephoned  her  say- 
ing that  it  would  be  an  "all-day  meet- 
ing." "But  you  have  hay  men  to  cook 
for,"  the  agent  objected.  "I  know  that, 
but  we  will  have  our  lunch  over  before 
they  come  in,  and  we  can  begin  work 
on  our  dress  forms  in  the  morning,"  re- 
plied Mrs.  Finney. 

Mrs.  Finney  was  one  of  those  busy 
women  who  do  so  much  with  so  little 
"fuss"  or  lost  motion,  consequently  her 
plans  did  work  out.    The  lunch  which 


m  How  Sure  Are 
jp  You  that  Your 
^  Tractor  Oil 
Is  Right 


CASE  15-27 


Motor: 

Polarine 
Heavy 

Transmission: 
Polarine 
Transmission 
Oil 

Grease  Cups : 

Polarine 
Tractor  Grease 


LUBRICATION  ENGINEERS  not  Only 
j  understand  the  motor  of  your 
tractor.  They  have  covered  the  en- 
tire subject  of  tractor  lubrication  and 
oil  supply.  It  is  a  part  of  their  life's 
work. 

Consequently,  you  can  rely  absolutely  on  the 
recommendations  given  in  the  Continental 
Tractor  Lubrication  Chart.  And  remember, 
there  are  fifty  years  of  refining  experience 
back  of  Polarine  and  Stanolind  Tractor  Oil. 
There  are  none  better  made. 

Send  for  a  copy  of  the  chart  today. 

THE  CONTINENTAL  OIL  COMPANY 


Boitc 
Butte 

Albuquerque 


(A  Colorado  Corporation) 

DENVER 
Cheyenne 


Pueblo 
Great  Fall* 
Salt  Lake  City 


TRACTOR 
LUBRICATION 


Motor: 

Polarine 
Heavy 

Transmission : 

Polarine 

Transmission 

Oil 

Grease  Cups : 

Polarine 
Tractor  Grease 


the  women  brought,  they  spread  in  the 
dining  room  while  Mrs.  Finney  set  a 
big  kitchen  table  for  the  men.  Much 
work  was  accomplished  on  dress  forms. 
The  women  worked  faithfully  all  after- 
noon. At  4:30  the  hostess  came  into 
the  dining  room  with  a  big  birthday 
cake.  In  spite  of  their  protests  against 
so  much  work.  Mrs.  Finney  announced 
that  Mrs.  Aicher  happened  to  be  48 
years  on  that  particular  day  and  that 
she  believed  in  parties  for  grown-up 
girls  as  well  as  little  ones.  In  the 
pleasant  time  that  followed  the  mem- 
bers agreed  to  have  a  big  cake  for  each 
birthday.  The  fun  more  than  repays 
the  extra  work,  they  decided. 


Is  Your  Baby  Too  Hot? 
Is  his  food  kept  clean,  cool,  and  cov- 
ered? 

Do  you  lessen  heat  production  by  giv- 
ing less  food  and  more  water? 

Has  your  baby  too  many  clothes  for 
these  hot  days?  Do  you  see  to  it  that 
neither  starched  clothing  nor  woolens 
touch  the  skin? 

At  night,  do  you  take  off  everything 
that  the  baby  has  worn  during  the  day, 
give  him  a  fresh  diaper  and  a  soft 
roomy  night  slip? 

Do  you  bathe  your  baby  at  least  once 
or  twice  a  day  ? 

Did  you  ever  try  a  starch,  bran,  or 
soda  bath  for  a  baby  whose  skin  is 
chafed  or  who  is  suffering  from  prickly 
heat?  For  the  starch  bath  use  one 
cupful  of  ordinary  cooked  starch,  with- 
out adding  anything  to  it,  to  one  gallon 
water,  and  for  the  soda  bath  one  gallon 
water  to  two  tablespoons  baking  soda. 

Are  baby's  eyes  protected  from  the 
glare  of  sunlight  when  he  is  asleep  as 
well  as  when  he  is  awake  ? 


Our  Fashion  Service. 

All  patterns  12  cents  each.  Address 
Western  Farm  Life,  Pattern  Department, 
1518  Court  Place,  Denver,  Colo. 

Read  This  Before  Ordering!  Pattern* 
ordered  through  this  magazine  ars 
mailed  promptly  from  the  factory  at 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  arrive  in  10  to  IS 
days  from  time  order  reaches  Western 
Farm  Life.  Be  sure  to  specify  size  and 
number  of  patterns.  Write  your  name 
and  postoffice  address  plainly  to  avoid 
delay.  These  patterns  are  handled  at 
cost,  as  a  service  to  our  women  readers. 
The  price  of  12  cents  includes  postage. 

4030 — A  Dress  With  New  and  Graceful 

Lines..  Figured  viole  or  the  new  tissues 
would  be  attractive  for  this  style.  The 
drop  yoke  is  youthful  and  the  fulness  of 
the  waist  portions  makes  this  style  be- 
coming to  slender  figures.  The  pattern 
is  cut  in  six  sizes:  34,  36,  38,  40,  42  and 
44  inches  bust  measure.  A  38-inch  size 
requires  5%  yards  of  32-inch  material. 
The  width  of  the  skirt  at  the  foot  is 
2%  yards. 


.'{040-401(1 — A    Oood  "Sports"  Costnnie. 

For  tho  "sports"  woman,  the  blouse  best 
liked  is  ono  on  straight  Much  and  uneon- 
ilned  by  a  bolt,  which  would  binder  the 
movement  of  tho  arms.  This  style  slips 
on  over  tho  bond  and  may  be  finished 
with  short  or  wrist  length  sleeves.  Tho 
Hkirl  Is  a  new  model  with  smart  plaits. 
The  Blouso  pattern,  3840,  Is  cut  In  seven 
Blz.es:  34,  36,  38,  40,  42,  44  and  40  Inches 
bust  moiiBiire.  It  will  require  3M»  yards 
of  36-Inch  linen  or  drill  for  a  medium 
size.    Tho  Skirl  pattern,  4016,  is  cut  In 
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seven  sizes:  25,  27,  29,  31.  33.  35  and  37 
inches  waist  measure.  A  29- Inch  size 
■>*■  ill  require  i\  yards  of  40-inch  tweed, 
.suiting-,  serge  or  linen.  With  plaits  ex- 
tended lower  edge  of  skirt  measures  3% 

TWO  separate  patterns,  mailed  to  any 
nddracs  on  receipt  of  12c  FOR  EACH 
pattern,  in  silver  or  stamps. 

><••;  t— .%  Popular  Suit  for  (ho  Rronlnc 
Boy.  Here  is  a  design  that  is  easy  to 
develop  and  which  possesses  a  very  prac- 
tlcal  feature  in  the  form  of  an  underarm 
gusset  that  will  relieve  strain  at  that 
part  of  the  blouse.  The  pattern  Is  cut  In 
four  sizes:  4,  6.  8  and  10  years.  It  will 
require  3%  yards  of  27-inch  material  for 
a  6-year  size.  If  desired  the  blouse  may 
be  made  of  madras  or  Indian  head,  and 
the  trousers  of  cloth  or  khaki  or  other 
contrasting  material  as  illustrated. 

io.-i, —  \  Pretty  Froek  for  the  Growlns 
l.irL  Tucks  and  a  fine  sash  trim  up  this 
simple  dress,  that  boasts  of  real  up-to- 
date-ness  In  its  puff  sleeve  and  low  neck 
line.  Organdy  or  voile  will  be  quite  right 
for  this  model.  A  touch  of  embroidery 
ie  a  dainty  addition.  The  pattern  is  cut 
in  four  sizes:  6,  8,  10  and  12  years.  A 
10-year  size  requires  3  yards  of  40-inch 
material. 

CATALOGUE  NOTICE. 

Send  12c  in  silver  or  stamps  for  our 
UP-TO-DATE  SPRING  AND  SUMMER 
1922  CATALOGUE,  showing  color  plates, 
and  containing  500  designs  of  Ladies', 
Misses'  and  Children's  Patterns,  a  con- 
>  cise  and  comprehensive  article  on  dress- 
making, also  some  points  for  the  needle 
(Illustrating  36  of  the  various,  simple 
stitches),  all  valuable  hints  to  the  home 
dressmaker. 


Summer  Clothes  Hints. 
Keep  your  organdy  dress  crisp  by 
washing  it  in  cold  water  to  which  has 
been  added  a  little  thin  boiled  starch. 
Do  not  put  it  into  hot  water  at  all.  Add 
a  few  fresh  organdy  flowers  at  the  belt. 
They  are  very  easily  made  by  rolling 
the  edges  of  bias  strips.  Even  the 
smallest  scraps  can  be  used  for  leaves 
and  flowers. 


Always  iron  pongee  when  it  is  per- 
fectly dry.    Never  sprinkle  it. 


Light-colored  stockings  are  cooler 
than  black. 


Very  attractive  trimmings  for  a 
child's  dress  are  gingham  squares  em- 
broidered in  center  with  lazy-daisy 
stitch.  These  could  be  placed  diamond- 
shape  above  the  hem  of  the  dress.  Very 
fine  pink  checked  gingham  embroidered 
in  yellow  and  green  or  blue  and  green 
is  pleasing.  This  stitch  takes  little 
time. 


A  "run  down"  heel  ruins  the  appear- 
ance of  as   otherwise    well  dressed 


woman. 


Starched  petticoats  are  not  with  us 
low.  We  like  them  unstarched  because 
,hey  give  our  soft  dresses  a  chance  to 
jang  naturally  and — they  save  ironing. 


Dry  your  white  silk  stockings  and 
gloves  in  the  shade.  This  prevents  them 
from  turning  yellow. 


Faded  flowers  on  your  hat  can  be 
brightened  by  the  application  of  oil 
paint  mixed  with  gasoline.  Even  water 
color  paints  can  be  used  successfully 
cm  eotton  flowers. 


State  Farm  Bureau  News. 

One  of  the  main  objects  of  the  July  3 
meeting  of  the  executive  committee  was 
to  take  action  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  Committee  of  One  Hundred  on 
taxation.  E.  R.  Bliss,  chairman  of  the 
taxation  coram ittee  of  the  Colorado 
Farm  Bureau  and  a  member  of  the  ex- 
ecutive committee  of  the  Committee  of 
One  Hundred,  gave  detailed  report  of 
the  action  that  had  been  taken  relative 
to  the  proposed  personal  income  tax 
law  and  the  initiated  amendment  to  the 
state  constitution  which  would  make 
the  income  tax  possible.  On  account  of 
the  short  time  left  for  filing  the  peti- 
tions to  initiate  the  constitutional 
amendment  with  the  Secretary  of  State, 
it  was  necessary  to  circulate  the  peti- 
tionh  rapidly. 

After  a  full  discussion  the  following 
resolution  was  adopted: 

Ee  it  Resolved.  That  the  Colorado  State 
Farm  Bureau  heartily  endorses  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Committee  of  One 
Hundred,  especially  the  enactment  of  a 
state  personal  Income  tax  law,  provided 
that  In  no  case  shall  the  net  revenues 
collected  through  a  tax  on  incomes  to- 
gether with  the  property  tax  now  col- 
lected for  state  purposes  be  a  sum  in  ex- 
cess of  the  amount  that  would  be  col- 
lected upon  property  under  the  constitu- 
tional limitations  that  are  now  or  may 
hereafter  be  provided.  All  funds  col- 
lected in  excess  of  the  above  amount 
shall  be  placed  In  the  general  state 
school   fund   to   be   distributed   as  now 

We  also  endorse  the  following  recom- 
mendations of   the    Committee    of  One 

t.  That  the  most  rigid  economy  in  the 
administration  of  state,  county,  school, 
and  city  affairs  and  In  the  construction 
of   highways  and  all   other   public  im- 

Z,  That  all  overlapping  hoards,  bu- 
reaus,  commissions  and   inspection  de- 


partments shall  be  consolidated  or  dis- 
pensed with. 

3.  That  a  practical  budget  system  shall 
be  adopted  in  all  departments  of  public 
service  and  that  <-very  department  of 
public  service  shall  be  required  to  live 
within  its  appropriations. 

4v  We  are  opposed  to  the  further  ex- 
emption from  taxation  of  any  class  of 
property  and  the  further  issuance  of  tax 
exempt  securities. 

If  the  proposed  amendment  is  adopt- 
ed the  legislature  will  be  empowered  to 
enact  an  income  tax  law  for  the  state. 
In  that  event  the  Colorado  State  Farm 
Bureau  wishes  to  urge  upon  every  tax- 
payer of  the  state  the  necessity  for  his 
or  her  co-operation  in  seeing  that  a  lair 
and  equitable  income  tax  law  is  pro- 
posed to  the  legislature  for  enactment. 

Resolutions  also  were  adopted  urumtf 
greater  use  of  Colorado  products  both 
raw  and  manufactured,  by  Colorado  con- 
sumers in  order  to  save  the  freight  on 
Colorado  goods  out  and  outside  goods 
in.  The  fact  that  large  quantities  of 
high-grade  products,  both  raw  and  man- 
ufactured, are  shipped  out  of  Colorado 
to  make  room  for  products  shipped  in, 
makes  it  necessary  that  the  matter  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  those  inter- 
ested. 

Bureau  Boosts  Wheat  Improvement. 

The  Colorado  State  Farm  Bureau  is 
working  with  the  Colorado  Agricultural 
College  in  formulating  a  plan  to  co- 
operate with  the  Southwestern  Wheat 
Improvement  Association,  farmers'  or- 
ganizations and  others  interested,  in  an 
effort  to  improve  the  quality  of  wheat 
marketed  in  the  territory  tributary  to 
Kansas  City. 

The  wheat  buyers  are  particularly  in- 


terested in  getting  a  uniform,  higher 
quality  of  wheat  and  are  anxious  to  pay 

a  relatively  higher  price  for  a  stand- 
ardized product. 

The  wheat  grower  can,  by  improved 
farm  practices,  use  of  better  seed,  prac- 
tice of  sound  crop  rotation  and  cultural 
methods,  bring  about  a  very  marked 
improvement  in  the  quality  of  wheat 
produced,  and  get  a  price  that  would 
pay  well  for  all  extra  effort.  Proper 
methods  of  harvesting,  stacking,  thresh- 
ing and  storing  .also  affect  the  market 
value  and  require  close  attention.  One 
of  the  main  purposes  of  this  campaign 
is  to  improve  the  quality  of  wheat  in 
the  Kansas  City  territory  so  that  it  can 
compete  on  the  world  market  with  the 
high-grade  wheat  that  is  coming  from 
other  wheat  growing  sections.  It  is 
evident  that  the  quality  of  wheat  must 
be  improved  if  the  Kansas  City  terri- 
tory is  to  maintain  its  proper  position 
in  the  wheat  markets.  The  Southwest- 
ern Wheat  Growers'  Association  is  tak- 
ing the  lead  in  this  work  by  perfecting 
an  organization  which  will  work  with 
all  other  organizations  for  bringing 
about  the  desired  results. 

Bureau  Membership  Increases. 

Reports  on  the  membership  cam- 
paigns showed  better  progress  being 
made  than  at  any  previous  time  and 
that  the  outlook  was  most  assuring.  De- 
mands for  organization  in  new  and  old 
territory  are  taxing  the  organization 
department  to  the  limit.  Plans  were 
discussed  for  more  systematically  con- 
ducting the  campaign. 


Save  Stacking  Expense 


Threfih  Directly  Into  A  Columbian 
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Cnt  ummuM  Stul  Tank  company 

l5W«it  lath  St.  Ka——  City.  ■ 


YOU  SAVE  FROM  $7  TO 
915  ON  EVERY  SADDLE 
AND  HARNESS 

Direct  from  our  workshop. 
Send  for  our  free  catalog. 

THE  FRED  MUELLER 
Saddle   and   Harness  Co. 

1413    to    %4t9     I. arii...  i  ftt. 
l»«nv«r,  Colo. 


Kill  All  Flies  I  "17*!^ 

PI  awl  anjwhera.  DA  1ST  FLY  KILLER  attract*  nd 
kill*  ail  mm.    Naat.  clean,  omamantai.  eaav«o«nt  ud 


HMitfwW, 

can't  rpill  artipowcr: 
will  net  Mil  arinjoje 
anything.  CniiiauKiaal. 
DAISY 
PXY  KILLER 


HAROLD 


EXPKK  3.  prepaid.  tiJS. 
-  mP*  Kim  it— .■■adrlf.K.T. 


IN  the  coming  autumn  it  will  be  necessary  to  take 
from   the  field's  some  three   billion  bushels  of 
American  corn.     Corn  harvesting  machines  must 
be  put  in  order.   Th,s  year,  as  in  all  years,  proht  will 
be   determined  largely  by   the   efficiency   of  your 
equipment  for  handling  this  crop. 

Veteran  corn  growers  for  years  have  made  corn  yields 
greater  with  the  expert  help  of  McCormick,  Deenng, 
and  Mil  waukee  Corn  Binders,  McCormick-Deering 
Ensilage  Cutters  and  other  McCormick- Deering  equip- 
ment. At  the  start  of  the  corn  harvest  they  are 
fortified  by  these  machines  and  by  dependence  on  the 
alert  co-operation  and  service  of  this  Company,  its 
branch  houses,  and  dealers  close  at  every  hand. 

Thirty  years  ago  began  the  pioneer  work  in  the  making 
of  corn  machines.  Today,  most  efficient  equipment  is 
available  for  every  operation.  The  careful  corn  grower 
will  realize  that  the  steady  accumulation  of 
Harvester  experience  is  important  for  him. 
Whatever  the  need — for  corn  binder,  picker, 
ensilage  cutter,  husker  an  d  shredder. 

Csheller— McC  ormick-  Deering  dealers  the 
nation  over  may  be  depended  on  for 
machines  whose  practical  utility  is  every- 
where acknowledged. 


International  Harvester  Company 

OF  AMERICA  ,,,, 
CHICAGO  USA 

92  Branch  Houses  and  15,000  Dealers  in  the  United  States 


McCormick,  Deering,  and 
Milwaukee  Corn  Binders 

McCormick,  Deering,  and  Milwaukee 
corn  binders  cat  and  bind  5  to  7  acre* 
per  day.  Wide-range  gathering  points 
save  short,  crooked,  tangled  and  fall- 
en stalks.  Bundle  carrier  regular. 
Elevator  to  toad  bundles  on  wagon,  or 
special  conveyor  bundle  carrier  pro- 
vided on  special  order. 

McCormick  -  Deering 
Ensilage  Cutters 

McCormick-Deering  ensilage  cut  term 
are  made  in  five  sixes.  Cut  3  to  25 
tons  per  hour;  6  to  25  h.  p.  required. 
All  working  parts  carefully  housed. 
Force  feed,  large  throat.  Strong  fly- 
wheel* built  of  boiler-plate  steel. 
Cutting  and  elevating  done  in  one 
operation,  saving  power. 
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WESTERN  CANAD1 

IT  *  Stock  Raising  J\ 


Vast  stretches  of  undeveloped  fertile  agricultural 
land  of  the  hiRh*^t  productiveness  await  the  set- 
tler in  Western  Canada.  The  land  possesses  the 
same  character  of  soil  as  that  which  has  produced 
the  high  quality  of  cereals  that  have  carried  off 
the  world's  premier  honors  so  many  times. 
Native  grasses  are  Rich  and  Abundant* 
Cattle  fattens  on  them  without  any  grain  being  fed. 

The  place  for  the  man  with  limited  capital  to 
overcome  difficulties  of  high  priced  land  or  the 
burden  of  heavy  rents  is  in  Western  Canada — 
where  land  is  cheap,  where  a  home  may  be  made 
at  low  cost,  and  where  dairying,  mixed  farming  and 
tlock  raising  are  particularly  profitable. 
Homestead  of  160  acres  in  the  more  remote 
districts  FREE  to  settlers. 

For  Illustrated  literature,  maps,  description  of  farm 
opportunities  in  Manitoba.  Saskatchewan,  Alberta  and 
BHtiah  Columbia  reduced  railway  rates,  etc.,  write  to 

K.  HADDELAND, 
Park  Hotel,  104  Central  Ave. 
Great  Falls,  Mont. 

Authorised  A«ant,  D*pt.  of 
tSMaisratioa  and  Colonization, 
Com  In  loo  of  Canada. 


DOW  DEN 

THE  PERFECT  POTATO  DIGGER 


You  harvest  your  ENTIRE  CROP 
when  you  use  the  Dowden  Digger. 
Does  the  work  in  half  time  and  with 
half  die  help.  Cuts  labor  costs  in  two. 

Increases  Your  Profits 


The  Dowden  Digger  works  in  all  soils,  at  all 
depths,  on  hillside  and  level.  Noted  for  30 
years  for  its  light  droit  and  clean  work.  Sim- 
ple, strong,  durable.  Low  upkeep  cost.  Abso- 
lutely guaranteed. 

DOWDEN  MFG.  CO. 

£208  £un  Street  Prairie  City.  Iowa 


works  in  ail  soils,  at  all 


AUTOMATIC  HITCH 

ONE-MAN  CONTROL  FOR 

FRESNO  SCRAPER 

Beraolds 


MAKES  THE  TRACTOR  OO  THE  WORK 
The  power  of  the  tractor  is  nted  to  dump,  load  and 
act  the  ■creper.  One  6n<er  will  operate  the  loading 
rope  or  dumping  lever.  Can  be  attached  to  any  stan- 
dard Fresno  Scraper  in  thirty  minutes.  All  the  tools 
required  ara  wrenches  to  tighten  six  bolts. 
Sold  everywhere  by  dealera.   Liecn*«d  M.oof.ctsr.r* 

SOLANO  IRON  WORKS.  BCRKtLCr.  Calif. 

THE  GUSTAV  SCHACFER  WAGON  CO.. 
Cleveland.  Ohio. 


RADIO  FANS! 

GET  THE  MOST  FOR  YOUR  MONEY.  OUR 
CELEBRATED  NESCO 

RADIO  PHONES 

Are  built  on  the  economical  unit  principle, 
enabling  you  to  wtart  with  a  complete  but  in- 
expensive receiving;  set  and  by  adding  other 
units,  increase  your  receiving  radius  Just  as 
fax  as  you  wish. 

WRITE  TODAY 

For  prices  an(f  fuj]  descriptive  literature,  and 
OUR  8PECIAL  INTRODUCTORY  DISCOUNT 
offer  to  first  purchaser  In  new  territory. 

Colorado  Radio  Company 

Factory  Distributor*., 
1719  CHAMPA  8T.  DENVER,  COLO. 


♦ 

JUmtIm'i 
Pioneer 
Dof  MaauiM* 


Book  on 


Di 


Dog 


lseases 

And  How  to  Feed 

MAILED  FREE  TO  ANY  ADDRE38 
BY  THE  AUTHOR 

H.  Clay  Glover  Co.,  Inc. 

/  29  W.  24th  Street      New  York 


Farmers'  Service  Bureau 

Questions  regarding  any  branch  of  farming, 
livestock  production,  animal  diseases,  legal  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  the  farm,  cheerfully  and  prompt- 
ly answered  by  letter  and  through  the  magazine. 
Address  Service  Bureau,  WESTERN  FARM  LIFE, 
Denver,  Colo. 


Celery  Blight  or  Leaf  Spot 

Our  young  celery  plants,  many  of 
them,  are  turning-  yellow  and  seem  to  be 
dying1.  What  can  we  do  to  prevent  the 
trouble  from  spreading. — N.  B.,  Denver 
county,  Colo. 

Your  trouble  is  probably  what  is 
known  as  blight  or  leaf  spot.  It  is 
caused  by  a  fungus  and  is  very  de- 
structive to  celery. 

According  to  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture's  bulletin  on  celery,  this 
blight  generally  appears  immediately 
after  a  period  of  sultry  weather.  Any 
check  in  growth,  which  weakens  the 
plants,  makes  them  more  liable  to  be 
attacked  by  the  disease. 

As  a  preventive  every  effort  possible 
should  be  made  to  keep  the  plants  grow- 
ing as  vigorously  as  possible  through- 
out the  entire  period  of  their  growth. 
Too  often  when  the  disease  makes  its 
appearance,  it  is  too  late  to  do  much  to 
eradicate  it,  as  much  of  the  injury  has 
already  been  done. 

Under  favorable  conditions  spraying 
the  plants  with  bordeaux  mixture,  4-5- 
50,  is  beneficial  in  checking  blight.  You 
probably  can  get  bordeaux  mixture  al- 
ready prepared  from  dealers  in  seeds 
and  other  garden  supplies.  The  formula 
4-5-50  means  that  the  mixture  is  made 
up  of  4  pounds  of  copper  sulphate  or 
blue  stone,  5  pounds  of  stone  lime,  and 
50  gallons  of  water.  Of  course,  it  can 
be  made  up  in  smaller  or  larger  quan- 
tities by  using  the  same  relative  quan- 
tities of  the  materials. 

In  making  the  bordeaux  mixture,  first 
dissolve  the  blue  stone  by  suspending  it 
in  a  gunny  sack  in  a  few  gallons  of  wa- 
ter. Use  only  wooden,  or  earthen,  ves- 
sels. If  warm  water  is  used,  the  blue 
stone  will  dissolve  more  rapidly.  The 
stone  lime  should  be  slacked  carefully 
and  after  the  slacking  is  completed  add 
sufficient  water  to  make  the  milk  of 
lime.  Water  is  then  to  be  added  to  each 
material  making  two  solutions  of  25 
gallons  each.  To  prepare  the  spray  for 
use,  put  equal  quantities  of  the  lime  and 
blue  stone  solutions  into  a  vat,  barrel,  or 
spray  tank.  Strain  the  material  before 
attempting  to  spray  it  in  order  to  re- 
move any  particles  large  enough  to  clog 
the  spray  nozzle. 

You  will  find  it  very  helpful  to  obtain 
a  copy  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture's bulletin  entitled  "Celery." 
Address  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C,  Division  of  Publica- 
tions.—G.  C.  W. 


Obtaining  Right  in  Mortgaged  Crop. 

A  and  B  lease  a  ranch  jointly  from  C, 
and  D  has  foreclosed  on  a  mortgage  he 
holds.  A  and  B  refuse  to  sign  a  lease 
jointly  and  B  gets  the  lease  because  he 
Is  living  on  the  ranch.  They  had  jointly 
put  in  a  fall  crop  before  the  mortgage 
was  foreclosed.  B  now  refuses  to  let  A 
harvest  the  crop.  A  is  acting  as  agent 
for  D.  How  shall  A  proceed  to  harvest 
this  crop? — J.  H.  P.,  Wyoming. 

The  crop  should  be  harvested  and 
then  the  rights  of  the  parties  can  be 
litigated  if  necessary.  An  action  in 
forcible  entry  and  detainer  ought  to  go 
against  B  if  D  is  in  possession. — Ham- 
let J.  Barry,  Equitable  Building,  Den- 
ver. 


Bringing  Horses  From  Wyoming. 

What  examination  is  required  In 
bringing  horses  to  Colorado  from  Wyom- 
ing? How  about  a  dog?  Does  It  make 
any  difference  where  the  examination  Is 
made?  There  is  no  veterinarian  near 
here. — V.  M.  W.,  Wyoming. 

All  you  require  on  the  horses  is  a 
health  certificate  from  a  licensed  vet- 
erinarian. It  does  not  matter  where  the 
veterinarian  is  located  in  Wyoming. 
Nothing  ia  required  on  the  dog. — G.  C. 
W. 


Feed  Value  of  Buckwheat  Bran. 

Wo  have  on  hand  a  quantity  of  buck- 
wheat bran  and  wish  to  Know  Us  value 
for  feeding. — 8.  &  I*,  Oarfleld  county, 
Colo. 

The  black,  woody  hulls  of  buckwheat 
have  little  feeding  value.  The  buck 
wheat  middlings,  however,  which  is  that 
part  of  the  kernel  immediately  under 
the  hull  commonly  separated  from  the 
flour  in  milling,  has  a  high  feeding 
value.  It  contains  28  per  cent  crude 
protein  and  7  per  cent  fat,  and  has  lit- 
tle or  no  fiber,  or  indigestible  material. 
I  presume  the  product  you  have  is  a 
mixture  of  hulls  with  the  middlings  and 
would  more  probably  be  called  buck- 
wheat feed.  A  buckwheat  by-product 
of  this  character,  which  does  not  con- 
sist of  more  than  half  pure  hulls,  is 
|  worth  about  20  per  cent  less  than 
1  wheat  hrun.   Of  course,  the  richer  it  ia 


in  the  middlings,  the  more  valuable  it  is 

as  feed. 

Buckwheat  by-products  are  nearly  al- 
ways fed  to  milk  cows  and  have  the 
reputation  of  producing  a  large  flow  of 
milk.  Experiments  reported  from  the 
Vermont  experimental  station  on  feed- 
ing straight  buckwheat  middlings  to 
milk  cows  show  a  production  of  8  to  11 
per  cent  more  milk  than  an  equal 
weight  of  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  corn 
and  wheat  bran.  Cows  do  not  usually 
relish  buckwheat  middlings  as  the  sole 
concentrate. 

If  you  wish  to  know  absolutely  the 
character  of  the  product  you  have,  it  is 
possible  you  could  have  a  sample  anal- 
yzed by  the  chemistry  department  of 
the  Colorado  Agriculture  college,  Fort 
Collins,  Colo.— G.  C.  W. 


Redemption  of  Mortgaged  Property. 

My  husband  mortgaged  some  land  and 
I,  his  wife,  had  to  sign  the  papers.  He 
did  not  get  the  money  until  August.  Now 
they  tell  me  that  unless  we  pay  interest 
by  the  first  of  June  they  will  foreclose 
the  mortgage.  How  long  a  time  do  we 
have  to  redeem  the  property? — Z.  A.  P., 
Washington  county,  Colo. 

The  time  of  redemption  is  six  months 
for  the  owner  and  nine  months  for  a 
creditor.— Hamlet  J.  Barry,  Equitable 
Building,  Denver. 


Advertising  Stray  Stock. 

For  the  last  two  years  two  stray  horses 
have  been  running  in  a  pasture  in  which 
I  am  interested.  No  one  has  ever  come 
to  look  for  them.  What  should  be  done 
about  them? — J.  L.,  Pueblo  county,  Colo. 

The  law  requires  that  stray  stock 
picked  up  must  be  reported  to  the  State 
Board  of  Livestock  Inspection,  State 
Office  Building,  Denver,  Colo.,  within 
five  days  after  the  stock  is  taken  up. 

In  your  case  the  only  thing  that  is 
left  for  you  to  do  is  to  make  the  report 
as  soon  as  possible.  This  commission 
will  then  tell  you  what  disposition  to 
make  of  the  stock. — W.  S.  E. 


Club  Members  Fascinated  by 
Radio. 

(Continued  from  Page  5). 
and  the  leader  continued:  "I've  got  the 
dandiest,  inexpensive  wireless  outfit  you 
ever  saw." 

In  telling  of  the  effect  of  this  state- 
ment Mrs.  Ferguson  said:  "Have  you 
ever  put  a  thermometer  in  hot  water 
and  watched  the  mercury  rise?  That's 
exactly  the  way  the  light  came  up  in 
that  boy's  face.  He  was  on  his  feet  in 
an  instant  and  right  then  and  there  I 
made  a  club  member  of  him  again.  His 
mother  has  since  said,  laughingly,  that 
she  doesn't  know  whether  she  likes  me 
or  not,  for  since  John  has  taken  up 
radio  he  is  blind,  deaf  and  dumb  to  ev- 
erything else." 

Fathers  Were  Doubtful. 

When  the  work  first  started  in  Boul- 
der county  some  of  the  fathers  were 
doubtful  of  its  value.  It  seemed  to  be 
such  an  all  absorbing,  time-killing  oc- 
cupation that  farm  work  was  forgotten. 
But  after  a  time,  when  the  practical 
value  of  radio  became  apparent  and 
weather  reports  and  markets  began  to 
sift  in  from  the  ether,  the  fathers  de- 
cided, "Well,  that's  something  we  can 
use."  And  "Go  to  it,  son,  we're  with 
you,"  then  became  the  general  instruc- 
tion. The  mothers  are  more  delighted, 
for  that  old  ache  for  town  and  the 
movies  has  been  forgotten  by  the  boys 
in  the  eager  interest  of  a  study  that 
opens  an  astonishing  field  of  activity 
for  rural  boys  and  girls. 

Hard  to  Get  Leaders. 

It  has  been  difficult  to  get  experi- 
enced leaders,  but  in  every  case  young 
men  have  been  found  who  are  keeping 
abreast  of  the  rapid  development  of  the 
new  Bcience  and  who  are  able  to  guide 
the  boys  along  the  proper  channels. 
Some  leaders  are  following  one  method 
of  instruction  and  some  another;  the 
work  has  not  yet  been  standardized. 
Some  prefer  teaching  the  code  before 
making  sets;  others  nave  taken  up  the 
study  of  construction  and  "hook  ups" 
while  some  have  advised  purchasing  de- 
tector sets  and  adding  to  the  outfit  as 
the  boys  learn  to  make  the  parts.  The 
only  fixed  requirement  for  all  clubs  is 
that  each  member  learn  to  recognize  ten 
words  of  the  bode  and  that  he  make  at 
leust  ono  workable  part  of  his  set  dur- 
ing the  first  year. 

The  cost  of  sets  has  varied  from  $4 
to  $15  and  the  average  set  has  cost 
about  $6.75.  In  some  cases  the  only 
part  purchased  was  the  receivers,  as  the 
boys  bought  material  and  made  all  the 
rest.  A  tour  is  planned  from  one  club 
station  to  another,  so  that  all  may  be- 
come familiar  with  what  the  others  are 
doing. 


You  Are  Sure 

when  you  buy  this  Saw! 

When  you  see  the  Keen  Kutter 
trade  mark  on  the  blade  you 
know  the  Saw  is  finest  tested 
steel,  full  of  spring  and  life, 
sure  to  cut  fast  and  clean. 

Roomy  carved  apple- wood  han- 
dle won't  tire  your  hand.  That 
practical,  feel  and  balancer- 
Keen  Kutter  Tools  all  have  it. 
Keen  Kutter  assures  you  the 
most  for  your  money.  Sold  by 
leading  Retailers  everywhere. 

"Tke  recollection  of  QUALITY 
remains  long  after  the  PRICE 
is  forgotten" — E.  C.  Simmons 

Trade  Mark  Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 

Simmon*  Hardware  Co. 
Our  Prices  on  all 

mn  KwrtR 

TOOLS  REDUCED 


EASY  NOW  TO  RID 
YOUR  PLACE  OF  FLIES 


Widely    Known    Scientist  Discovers 
Wonderful  Chemical  That  Is  Fatal 
to  Flies  — Not  a  Poison  — 
Harmless  to  Stock. 


Flies  are  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
and  annoying  things  with  which  the 
farmer  has  to  contend.  Now,  through 
the  discovery  of  E.  R.  Alexander,  widely 
known  scientist,  you  can  rid  your  house  and  barns 
and  livestock  of  these  pests  almost  instantly,  and 
with  no  trouble  at  all.  This  discovery  is  in  the 
form  of  an  organic  chemical  that  is  fatal  to  flies, 
and  similar  pests,  such  as  chiggers,  mosquitoes 
and  moths. 


This  new  discovery,  which  is  called  Alexander's 
Rid-O-Fly,  is  not  a  poison.  Though  it  kills  flies 

like  magic,  farm  animals  and  human  beings  are 
not  affected  by  it  at  all.  In  addition  to  killing 
these  insects,  Itid-O-Fly  is  a  strong  repellant.  Flies 
will  not  come  near  stock  or  buildings  where  Rid- 
O-Fly  has  been  used.  Rid-O-Fly  is  particularly 
valuable  for  cows  and  horses,  as  it  is  a  known  fact 
that  flies  do  untold  harm  to  these  animals. 

Ho  confident  is  Dr.  Alexander  that  his  discovery 
will  rid  your  house,  barns  and  livestock  of  these 
pests  that  he  offers  to  send  a  $2.00  supply  for 
only  $1.00  on  the  guarantee  that  if  Rid-O-Fly  does 
not  solve  your  fly  problems  it  will  cost  you  noth- 
ing.  Two  big  Kansas  Oity  banks  guarantee  the 
reliability  of  this  offer. 

SEND  NO  MONEY — just  your  name  and  ad- 
dress to  the  Alexander  Laboratories,  1G04  Gate- 
way Station,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  this  intioduc- 
tory  offer  will  be  mailed  at  once.  , 


Big  Money  Boring  Wells 


Have  water  on  your  own  farm. 
In  spare  time  make  wells  for  your 
neighbors.  It  means  $1000  extra  ia 
ordinary  years,  double  that  in  dry 
years.  No  risk — no  experience  needed. 

Outfits  (or  Getting  Water  Anywhere 

Earth  supers,  rock  drills  and 
combined  machines.  Eneine 
or  horse  power.    Write  for 
easy  terms  and  free  catalog, 
LIS  I  K  MFG.  COMPANY 
Box  743       Clarinda,  Iowa 


Molorcijcfe  Bargains* 

A  saving  of  at  least  half  on  all 
makes  of  Motorcycles  and  Side 
Oars,  singles  or  twins — expert- 
ly rebuilt,  guaranteed,  Bet- 
ter buvs  than  new  machines. 
Sond  2c  for  Bargain  list. 
Weitern  Suppllei  Co.,  409 
Hsyutln  Bid.,  Donvor,  Colo 
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WESTERN   FARM  LIFE 


IS 


Dairying  and  Hog  Raising 

All  letters  regarding  commercial  and  technical  features  of  dairy  farming 
and  hog  production  promptly  answered.  Address  all  communication*  to 
Dairy  Department,  Western  Farm  Life,  Denver,  Colorado. 


Larimer  county  dairy  farmers  near 
Wellington  have  formed  a  dairymens' 
association  to  market  cream  co-opera- 
tivehy.  The  man  in  charge  will  test  the 
cows  of  the  members  and  assist  them  in 
keeping  milk  records. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  drawback  to  the 
dairy  business  ,  is  that  a  cow  will  pro- 
duce a  little  milk,  no  matter  what  she  is 
fed.  Too  many  dairymen  are  satisfied 
with  that  little  bit. 


A  scrubby  looking  purebred  bull  is  a 
poor  advertisement  for  registered  stock. 
Flies,  heat  and  short  grass  will  make 
the  best  bred  bull  look  like  a  scrub. 
Give  him  some  protection  from  flies  and 
heat  and  feed  him  a  little  grain  during 
the  summer.  At  night  turn  him  out  to 
jrraze  and  exercise. 


Cooling  Tank  for  Milk. 

During  the  winter  months  it  is  com- 
paratively easy  to  handle  milk  so  it  will 
keep  sweet.  In  the  summer  months 
comes  the  real  test.  You  cannot  han- 
dle milk  and  cream  successfully  during 
the  summer  without  having  some  means 
of  cooling  it  quickly  and  keeping  it  at  a 
low  temperature.  The  use  of  a  tank  is 
the  most  satisfactory  means  which  can 
be  employed.  The  pump  should  be  kept 
going  so  that  jfresh  water  direct  from 
the  well  is  flowing  through  this  cooling 
tank.  On  many  farms  where  such  a 
tank  is  used  all  the  water  going  to  the 
various  stock  tanks  is  first  pumped  in- 
to the  cooling  tank,  the  overflow  water 
going  to  the  stock.  Keeping  milk  sweet 
is  almost  entirely  a  matter  of  cleanli- 
ness and  temperature  regulation. 

You  cannot  call  yourself  a  success- 
ful dairyman  until  you  have  learned 
how  to  produce  clean  milk.  Milk  is  a 
human  food  and  should  be  treated  as 
such.  Dirty  milk  always  sours  more 
quickly  than  clean  milk  and  quite  often 
has  other  bad  flavors.  These  bad  flavors 
and  the  sourings  are  caused  by  bacteria 
which  are  tiny  organisms  too  small  to 
be  seen  with  the  naked  eye.  They  are 
everywhere  present  and  every  particle 
of  dart  has  upon  it  large  numbers  of 
these  tiny  organisms.  Most  of  the  bac- 
teria which  gets  into  the  milk  come 
from  dirt  on  the  cow,  which  falls  in  the 
pail  while  you  are  milking.  These  or- 
ganisms also  get  into  the  milk  from  the 
utensils  such  as  cans,  pails,  strainers, 
coolers  and  separators,  which  have  not 
been  properly  cleaned  and  sterilized  be- 
fore using. 

The  bacteria  reach  their  greatest  ac- 
tivity and  multiply  most  rapidly  when 
the  temperature  of  the  milk  is  high. 
They  increase  very  slowly  at  lower 
temperatures  and  for  this  reason  milk 
should  be  cooled  as  quickly  as  possible 
and  kept  at  least  as  low  in  temperature 
as  water  fresh  from  the  well.  Milk 
would  never  sour  if  it  were  possible  to 
keep  all  the  bacteria  out  of  it,  but  some 
of  these  organisms  get  in  in  spite  of  our 
efforts  to  keep  them  out,  and  the  only 
thing  we  can  do  is  to  keep  them  from 
increasing  rapidly  in  numbers. 

Briefly,  then,  the  essentials  in  caring 
for  milk  in  the  summer  are  to  milk  in 
as  cleanly  a  manner  as  possible,  wiping 
the  flank  and  udder  of  the  cow  with  a 
moist  cloth  before  milking,  or  even 
washing  if  these  parts  are  very  dirty, 
careful  cleansing  and  scalding  of  uten- 
sils, protecting  the  milk  from  flies  and 
dirt  after  it  has  been  drawn,  and  finally 
cooling  it  as  quickly  as  possible  and 
holding  it  at  a  low  temperature.  It  may 
be  possible  to  get  along  without  a  milk 
house  or  milk  room,  but  the  best  results 
in  keeping  milk  or  cream  in  the  proper 
condition  will  come  from  having  a  room 
planned  for  the  purpose  of  handling  it 
in  the  best  manner  possible  and  the 
cooling  tank  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
essential  features  of  the  milk  room. 


COST  LESS 


MILK  BEST 


HINMAN 
MILKERS 


USED  ON  NEW  WORLD'S 
CHAMPION  BUTTER -FAT 
COW.  Catalog,  price  lint  on 
SiIok,  Milkers,  FREE. 

Address  Ralph  E.  Reynolds, 
representing 
THE  HI. MM  AW  SIM)  COMPACT, 
I  nioa  8f*ek  Bx.  U  Denver.  Col*. 


Treatment  for  White  Scours. 

A  five-months-old  calf  has  a  bad  diar- 
rhea which  started  with  the  panning  of 
blood.  There  is  not  much  blood  bow  but 
the  calf  strains  all  tbe  time  and  is  get- 
ting very  weak.  What  can  I  do? — P.  E. 
A.,  Douglas  county,  Colo. 

White  scours  is  common  in  calves  not 
over  one  week  old.  It  is  caused  by 
germs  (Bacillus  coli  communis,  possibly 
by  B.  Enteriditis  and  B.  Pyocyanous) 
and  hence  must  be  handled  like  any 
other  infectious  disease.  The  infecting 
germs  may  enter  the  navel  cord  imme- 
diately after  birth,  with  the  milk,  or 
may  contract  it  from  the  mother  before 
birth,  with  the  milk,  or  may  contract 
it  from  the  mother  before  birth.  Fully 
80  per  cent  of  the  infected  calves  die. 

Think  more  about  preventing  the 
spread  of  the  disease  among  the  calves 
than  in  curing  sick  ones.  Take  the  well 
calves  away  from  the  sick  ones  and 
place  them  in  clean  quarters.  Clean 
and  disinfect  the  premises.  There  is  no 
use  trying  to  save  calve^s  with  this  dis- 
ease. 

What  is  commonly  known  as  white 
scours  in  calves,  is  not  the  disease  as 
above  described.  It  occurs  in  older 
calves,  and  while  to  a  certain  extent  in- 
fectious, is  not  nearly  so  fatal.  It  is 
due  largely  to  errors  in  feeding.  In  this 
disease  the  feces  are  thicker,  yellower, 
and  less  fetid.  The  other  disease  is 
rapidly  fatal,  while  in  this  disease  the 
calves  may  live  for  several  days  and 
many  of  them  recover.  The  diet  should 
be  restricted  and  if  fed  out  of  a  bucket 
the  same  should  be  sterilized  every  day. 
Better  take  calves  from  their  mothers 
and  feed  whole  milk.  Give  one  dram 
castor  oil.  Mix  one  half  ounce  formalin 
with  15  Va  ounces  boiled  water.  This 
will  make  a  stock  solution  from  which 
add  one  teaspoonful  to  each  pint  of 
milk  fed.  This  is  a  very  effective  rem- 
edy. Lime  water  added  to  the  milk,  one 
dram  to  one  quart  of  milk,  is  recom- 
mended. 

White  scours  mixed  bacterins  are  rec- 
ommended and  sold  by  biologie  firms 
for  the  cure  and  prevention  of  this  dis- 
ease, and  the  one  first  mentioned,  but 
your  principal  reliance  must  rest  with 
the  treatment  recommended  above.— G. 
H.  G. 


Cow  Retained  Afterbirth. 

"What  can  I  do  for  a  cow  that  retained 
part  of  the  afterbirth  eight  days  after 
calving  two  months  ahead  of  time?  A 
veterinarian  removed  the  afterbirth,  but 
failed  to  get  it  all.  Now  I  am  unable  to 
get  the  cow  with  calf.  She  accepts  serv- 
ice but  stands  and  strains  for  two  days 
and  discharges  blood  from  the  vagina. — 
J.  W.,  Weld  county,  Colo. 

The  cow  probably  has  a  catarrhal  or 
inflamed  condition  of  the  uterus  (endo- 
metritis) caused  by  the  retained  pla- 
centa. A  retained  placenta  is  a  strong 
indication  of  the  abortion  disease.  It  is 
dangerous  to  remove  the  retained  after- 
birth forcibly,  likewise  to  leave  a  por- 
tion of  the  same  in  the  uterus  for  sev- 
eral days  without  flushing  the  uterus 
with  mild  disinfectants. 

The  cow  is  in  no  condition  to  breed. 
Call  a  veterinarian  from  Brighton  and 
have  the  cow  examined.  It  is  possible 
that  she  may  again  become  a  breeder. 
If  she  has  the  abortion  disease  she  has 
probably  infected  the  bull. — G.  H.  G. 


Period  Parasites  Most  Harmful. 
Lice  and  internal  parasites  of  hogs 
are  known  to  cause  great  losses  to  pork 
producers,  but  little  is  known  about  the 
period  of  the  animal's  life  when  the 
losses  from  these  causes  are  greatest. 
A  test  is  being  conducted  this  spring 
and  summer  by  the  United  States  De- 
parment  of  Agriculture  to  determine 
the  comparative  damage  done  before 
weaning,  during  growth,  and  while  the 
hogs  are  being  finished  for  the  market. 
In  order  that  conditions  may  be  com- 
parable to  those  on  the  farms,  twenty 
hogs  will  be  used  in  each  lot. 


Jack  Registry  Requirements. 
After  August  1  new  measurements 
will  be  required  to  register  jacks  and 
jennets  in  the  Standard  Jack  and  Jen- 
net Registry  of  America,  Kansas  City, 
Mo.  For  jacks  the  following  will  be 
required:  Height,  14%  hands  standard; 
heart  girth,  65  inches;  bone,  8  inches. 
For  jennets:  Height,  14%  hands  stand- 
ard; heart  girth,  63  inches;  bone,  7% 
inches.  If  you  have  animals  meeting 
present  requirements  but  below  tbe  new 
they  must  be  registered  before  August 
1  or  be  forever  barred. 


De  Laval  Criim  '  .  ,  +- 
ratora  have  wen  109] 
Brand  and  fi»>r  pri 
at  aJD  inapoataat  rip*, 
aitiona  and  fain  id  Ui« 
world  during-  ta«  part 


51%  ARE  DE  LAVALS 


The  overwhelming  number  of 
De  Laval  Cream  Separators  in 
use  is  proved  in  a  striking  and 
forceful  way  by  three  recent 
investigations  conducted  by  dis- 
interested people,  covering  most 
of  the  principal  butter-produc- 
ing states : 

(1)  From  an  investigation 
conducted  by  the  Purdue  Agri- 
culturist (Indiana),  Iowa  Agri- 
culturist, Cornell  Coontryman 
<New  York),  Agricultural  Stu- 
dent (Ohio),  Perm  State  Farmer, 
Tennessee  Farmer,  published  by 
the  students  of  the  various 
agricultural  colleges  in  question, 
and  their  readers,  who  received 
the  questionnaire,  are  either 
graduates  or  former  students: 

€4.8%  use  cream  separators 
of  the  following  makes: 
50.6%— De*  Laval. 
16.8% — Nearest  competitor.* 

(2)  Sixty-two  per  cent  of  the 
cream  separators  on  388  repre- 
sentative Minnesota  dairy 
farms,  selected  at  random  and 
over  a  wide  area,  are  De  Lavals, 
according  to  a  survey  recently 


made  by  The  Farmer,  of  St. 
Paul. 

De  Laval — 62%. 

Nearest  competitor — 6.4%.* 

(3)  From  the  Dairy  Farm 
Survey  of  Hoard's  Dairyman 
(the  foremost  dairy  paper  in 
the  world,  having  a  circulation 
of  approximately  85,000  at  the 
time  of  this  investigation). 

Have  you  a  cream  separator? 

80.00%— Yes. 

What  make? 

41.18%— De  Laval. 

16.74% — Nearest  competitor.* 

51.26% — average  number  of 
De  Lavals,  based  on  the  fore- 
going, which  confirms  the  well- 
known  statement  that  there  are 
about  as  many  De  Lavals  in 
use  as  all  the  rest  combined. 

The  only  reason  there  are  so 
many  more  De  Lavals  in  use  is 
that  it  is  the  best  separator*— 
skims  cleaner,  lasts  longer,  and 
is  easier  to  clean  and  turn. 


•Names  of  all  separators  used 
percentages  given  on  request. 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


NEW  YORK 
Its  Broadway 


CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 
»  E.  Madison  St.      (1  Bcale  St. 


Sooner  or  later  you  will  use  a 

De  Laval 

Cream  Separator  and  Milker 


SELL  YOUR  MILK-FEED 

A&C  CA1F  MEAL 

COSTS 
ON1Y 

WHIT 
YOUR 
Nil* 
SELLS 
FOR 


SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 

OR  MONEY  REFUNDED 

We  want  you  to  give  A.  &  C.  calf  meal  a  fair  trial.  WE 
KNOW  it  will  raise  better  calves  for  one-third  what  your 
milk  sells  for.  TO  PROVE  IT  TO  YOU  we  want  you  to  order 
100  pounds.  Any  time  within  thirty  days  if  you  are  not  con- 
vinced that  it  will  do  everything  we  claim,  we  will  return 
your  money. 

WE  WILL  SHIP  DIRECT  TO  YOU 

if  your  dealer  does  not  handle  it  WRITE  TODAY 


ADY&CROWE  M iR.Co.TO^o" 


You  Need  This 

INDIVIDUAL  GRAIN 

Thresher 


(Made  in  three  sizes.) 
Operates  with  your  small  gasoline  engine  or  small 
tractor,   costing  you  only 

$350  and  Upward 

according  to  size  and  equipment. 
60  YEARS'  EXPERIENCE  BACK  OF  THESE.  THRESHERS. 
Why  waft  weeks  or  months  for  the  big  Community  Machine  ?     Invest  your  threshing  cost  in  one 
of  these  small  machines  and  you  are  independent.    .Ask  today  for  descriptive  catalogue,  prices,  etc 

W.  W.  GRISWOLD,  Distributor.  1817  Fifteenth  St,  Denver,  Colo. 


Club  Raisers  Wanted 


We  want  a  Local  Representative  in 
every  locality  to  take  snbscriptiens 
for  Western  Farm  Life.  Profitable  work  for  a  little  of  your  time.  For  sample 
copies  and  full  particulars  write  WESTERN  FARM  LIFE,  Denver.  Cc  cradc 
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WESTERN  FARM  LIFE 


July  15,  1922. 


you  Can  Mate 
Money  Milling  flour 

One  of  the  best  paying  and  most  dignified  busi- 
nesses you  can  get  in, 
or  put  your  boy  in  now- 
adays, is  floor  milling. 
On  a  comparatively 
email  investment,  and 
without  any  previous 
milling  experience  you 
can  own  and  run  the 
wonderful  "  Midget  " 
Marvel  Mill  and  make 
good  money  from  the 
start* 

"Midget"  Marvel 

Self-Contained  Roller  Flour  Mill 

Saves  the  high  freights  on  wheat  oat  and  flour 
and  feed  in.  The  first  eight  months  I  made  a 
net  profit  of  over  $3000  "  says  A.  H.  Ling,  Jet- 
more,  Kan.;  "My  profits  from  the  "Midget" 
Marvel  average  right  around  |40perday."  Chas. 
M.  McKinney.  Cooper,  Tex.:  Was  S6000  in  debt 
when  I  bought  my  25  barrel  "Midget,"  and  the 
little  mill  polled  me  clean  out  of  the  hole  long 
before  I  bought  my  40  barrel  mill  from  you, 
says  M.  A.  Kamm,  Oxford,  Mich. 

Capacities:  15,  25,  60  and  100  barrels  of  as  fine 
roller  patent  flour  a  day  as  any  mill  can  make. 
Write  for  free  book,  "The  Story  of  a  Wonderful 
Floor  Mill,"  trial  offer,  terms,  etc 

Anglo-American  Mill  Company,  Inc. 
2174-2180 Tntrt  Building,       Owensboro,  Ky. 
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rolling  wheels, 
eating  souvenii 
Send  25c  and 
Tractor,  Mot 
Road -Tractor. 
Motor-Farmin 
log  and  reduce* 
•  AVERT C 
Ave 


I  Everybody 

wants  one— young  and 
old.    Strongly  built  of  cast-iron. 
Miniature  of  big  Avery  Tractor — beau- 
ully  enameled  with  gold  stripes  and  red 
rolling  wheels.  A  dandy  toy  for  boys — an  inter- 
eating  souvenir  or  table  ornament  for  grown-ups. 
Send  25c  and  name  of  one  live  prospect  for  a 
Tractor.   Motor-Cultivator,   Thresher,  Truck, 
Road-Tractor,  or  Road-Razer.   If  interested  in 
Motor-Farming  Machinery,  ask  for  Avery  cata- 
log and  reduced  prices  on  Avery  Machines. 

AVERT  CO.,  4103  Iowa  St,  Peoria,  IU, 

Tracton ,  Track*, 
Threthen.  etc 


Sure  Rupture 
Comfort 

Brooks*  Appliance,  the 

modern  scientific  invention, the 
wonderful  new  discovery  that 
relieves  rupture,  will  be  sent 
on  trial  No  obnoxious  springs 
or  pads. 

Brooks'  Rupture  Appliance 

Has  automatic  Air  Cushions.  Binds  and 
draws  the  broken  parts  together  as  you  would 
a  broken  limb.  No  salves.  No  lies.  Durable, 
cheap.  Sent  on  trial  to  prove  it.  Protected  by 
U.  S.  patents.  Catalog  and  measure  blanks 
mailed  free.  Send  name  and  address  today 
Brtokj  Arptixsc*  Co.,  1 0  3  St.,  Karahil].  Mick. 


MR.C.  E.BH00K8 


Kodak  Film  Developed  1  Ar 

Prints  4c  to  6c.  Ivt 
MAIL  IN  YOUR  FILM. 

ONE  DAY  SERVICE 

NO  DELAY. 

EASTMAN  KODAKS, 
ALBUMS,  FILM,  ETC. 

Send  for  Catalog  and  Price  Llat. 

MileHighPhotoCo. 

Established  1905. 

321-23-25  17th  St.  Denver,  Colo. 


10-Ytar  Guarantee 
Cash  or 
T«rm« 


Ottawa  $ 


N*w  Loff  BftW  fo*t  bollt  8»w»*-ln 
Ion  M  w«4l  M  C-foot  log «.  Start 
Un  four 

partScuBkra  todar. 
OTTAWA  MFC.  CO.  ,  1  ,  I .Wood  SI..  0tta»».  »inm 


If/flu  ■»  won  m  u-i'f><. 

mSaUS**'  7!r°  'oHir  w»k 
trim  fmcVrrr  '*  r»«r..t  of  r.ln 
fcmm     Writ*  for  full  wtl'uli 
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BUCK 

LEG 


100'  :  PROTECTION  FOR  LIFE 

fritm  one  vaccination  with 
Cutter'*  Liquid  or  Solid 
Blackleg  Addretaln.  Abto- 
luuly  nafc.  Cuitrr  ..Solid  A|»r.  v 


obt*in.ibUlocally,  write 

The  Cutter  Laboratory 

M7'/l»  L*t*r*ttrj 0t*i  Krttw,  H,v," 
Berkeley  (U.f>.Lw.f»*c)  California 
Nil  -Old  Style  fywdar  indPtll  Vaccine*  still  made 
tot  those  who  pref ex  them. 


Thr  0.  J.  Snyder  Sad- 
dl*i  and  Harnett,  dent 
in  ihv  wmt.  Wholoaaln 
»n<l  Retail.  H«n<l  for 
Ho,  21  Calul'iic  wtilch 
<|ii'>t«!<i  pre  war  prlcv*. 

0.  J.  Snyder 

ISM   Larimer   M  . 

Denver,  Colo. 


Profitable  Farm  Poultry 

W.  E.  VAPLON. 

Questions  about  the  farm  flock  promptly  answered  by 

letter.  Free  advice  on  all  phases  of  poultry  production. 
Address  all  inquiries  to  Poultry  Department,  Western 
Farm  Life,  Denver,  Colorado. 


Again  let  us  emphasize:  "King  roost- 
er makes  a  better  roast  than  a  leader 
of  a  summer  flock." 


Broody  hens  and  lack  of  nest  space 
often  leads  to  broken  eggs  and  the  egg- 
eating  habit.  Have  a  nest  for  every 
four  hens  and  then  remove  the  broody 
hens  as  they  start  their  loafing. 


Keep  late  pullets  growing  if  you  ex- 
pect winter  eggs.  Mixtures  suggested 
for  the  hens  last  month  will  be  excellent 
for  the  young  stock  after  they  are  six 
weeks  old. 


Most  hens  are  lazy  enough  to  take 
their  feed  in  the  easiest  way,  so  just 
putting  a  good  mash  in  a  hopper  is  not 
enough  for  the  grain  comes  in  bigger 
pieces,  hence  is  easier  to  get.  Six 
pounds  of  grain  per  one  hundred  hens 
per  day  is  enough  during  July.  Feed  a 
little  in  the  morning  and  the  most  about 
an  hour  before  roosting  time  in  the 
evening,  and  the  hen  will  make  eggs 
from  the  mash  you  keep  before  her  all 
the  time. 


Under  the  egg  reports  of  Denver 
newspapers,  we  find  almost  daily  refer- 
ence to  the  poor  quality  of  eggs  coming 
onto  the  market  and  blame  is  laid  on 
the  hot  weather.  Why  not  blame  the 
indifferent  farmer  and  poultryman  who 
allows  the  male  birds  to  run  with  the 
summer  flock,  gathers  his  eggs  when 
he  takes  a  notion  and  does  not  care  how 
many  broody  hens  are  littering  up  the 
nest?  The  unfortunate  feature  is  that 
the  careful,  painstaking  poultry  man 
suffers  from  this  indifference  of  his 
brother  producer. 

When  a  hen  becomes  broody  there  are 
usually  partly  developed  yolks  of  eggs 
within  her.  These  are  used  as  reserve 
food  material  during  broodiness,  but 
are  also  of  value  in  the  egg  basket  if 
she  is  broken  of  the  idea  of  broodiness 
before  these  yolks  start  to  be  reab- 
sorbed into  the  system  for  the  hen  will 
then  make  them  into  eggs  instead  of 
starting  with  the  pin-head  size  again. 
Good  feed  and  care  are  essential  in  get- 
ting a  broody  hen  back  to  work.  Place 
her  in  a  coop  raised  from  the  ground 
and  having  a  slatted  bottom,  for  this 
keeps  her  breast  cool  and  discourages 
her  quickly,  and  then  feed  and  care  for 
her  as  you  would  your  best  laying  hen. 
She  will  pay  you  well. 

Good  Eggs  for  Market. 

While  it  is  possible  to  keep  a  good 
egg  that  is  produced  in  March  or  April 
good  until  midwinter,  a  good  egg  can- 
not be  made  from  a  poor  one*  During 
the  spring  months,  before  the  hot 
weather  sets  in,  most  of  the  eggs  mar- 
keted arrive  in  fairly  good  condition; 
but  with  the  onset  of  warm  weather  the 
situation  is  much  changed,  and  eggs 
reach  the  packing  house  in  considerable 
numbers  that  are  not  only  not  fit  for 
storage,  but  are  actually  unfit  for  use 
as  food  at  all. 

The  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  has 
carried  on  investigations  which  show 
that  the  following  simple  precautions 
taken  during  the  very  hot  weather  re- 
sulted in  the  marketing  of  eggs  which 
graded  97  per  cent  first  class.  These 
results  were  reported  in  Bulletin  No. 
160  of  the  Animal  Husbandry  Depart- 
ment, United  States  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture: 

1.  Infertile  eggs  were  produced  by 
keeping  the  males  from  the  laying  flock. 
As  has  already  been  suggested,  this 
may  be  accomplished  by  disposing  of 
the  cockerels  as  broilers  before  they 
reach  the  breeding  age,  or  by  caponiz- 
ing. 

2.  The  hens  were  furnished  plenty 
of  roomy,  clean  nests. 

8.  The  eggs  were  gathered  twice 
daily. 

4.  They  were  kept  in  a  cellar  that 
was  cool,  dry  and  free  from  odors. 

5.  The  eggs  were  taken  to  market 
twice  a  week,  being  carefully  protected 
from  the  sun  on  the  way  to  town. 

6.  The  eggs  that  were  small,  dirty, 
misshapen  or  found  in  stolen  nests  wero 
kept  for  home  use. 

Statewide  Culling  Campaign. 
A  statewide    culling    campaign  is 
planned  for  Colorado  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  field  agents  of  the  exten- 
sion service  of  the  Colorado  Agricul- 


tural College,  to  continue  throughout 
the  summer.  The  goal  is  to  reach  10,- 
000  persons  through  poultry  culling 
demonstrations  conducted  everywhere 
in  the  state.  These  poultry  producers 
should  cull  500,000  hens  this  year. 

Investigation  shows  that  about  one- 
third  of  the  hens  in  Colorado  are  culls, 
being  kept  at  a  loss  of  one  dollar  each 
a  year.  Getting  rid  of  the  culls  will  re- 
sult in  a  great  saving.  Every  farmer 
who  has  a  flock  of  hens  should  be  in- 
terested in  this  work. 

Further  information  can  be  secured 
through  county  extension  agents  or 
from  the  Extension  Service  of  the  Ag- 
ricultural College  at  Fort  Collins. 


Inspection  of  Poultry  Hatcheries. 

The  Wisconsin  poultry  hatcheries  are 
the  only  ones  in  the  United  States  which 
are  under  state  regulation  and  inspec- 
tion, according  to  information  collected 
by  the  United  States  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture. Because  of  the  menace  to  the 
poultry  industry  through  the  sale  of 
young  chicks  of  inferior  quality  and 
breeding,  the  state  department  of  mar- 
kets and  the  poultry  department  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  have  estab- 
lished regulations  and  requirements  for 
hatchery  flocks  and  for  hatcheries,  and 
those  that  fill  the  requirements  and  live 
up  to  the  regulations  will  be  known  as 
"Wisconsin  Inspected  and  Accredited 
Hatcheries  and  Hatchery  Flocks."  A 
list  of  the  accredited  hatcheries  and 
flocks  has  been  prepared  and  published. 
Chicks  purchased  from  hatcheries  on 
the  list  bear  the  mark  of  the  depart- 
ment of  markets,  which  gives  assurance 
that  they  are  standard  bred  and  from 
reasonably  good  egg-producing  strains. 
Inspectors  issue  certificates  to  owners 
of  hatcheries  and  flocks  that  fill  the  re- 
quirements. 


Bloodthirsty  Incubator  Chickens. 

Some  of  our  incubator  chickens  have  a 
tendency  to  pick  each  others'  toes,  even 
eating  the  feet  and  legs  off.  1  feed  them 
meat  meal  with  their  regular  ration. 
They  are  worse  when  confined  to  the 
brooder.  What  can  you  suggest? — J.  B. 
F.,  Weld  county,  Colo. 

This  is  sometimes  a  difficult  habit  to 
control.  About  all  that  can  be  done  is 
to  keep  the  chicks  as  busy  as  possible. 
When  they  are  confined  in  close  quar- 
ters be  sure  to  have  plenty  of  litter  for 
them  to  scratch  in  and  to  cover  their 
toes.  Confined  chicks  need  a  variety  of 
feed.  If  they  do  not  have  green  feed 
try  giving  a  good-sized  onion  daily  to 
fifty  chicks.  If  the  onion  is  sliced  in 
thin  slices  so  as  to  form  rings,  the 
chicks  will  get  a  great  deal  of  exercise 
chasing  each  other  around  about  as 
they  do  when  one  gets  a  worm.  The 
fact  that  the  trouble  is  less  prevalent 
when  the  chicks  are  at  large  indicates 
that  the  habit  is  the  result  of  close  con- 
finement. Since  some  of  the  chicks 
have  acquired  the  bloodthirsty  habit  it 
will  be  necessary  to  watch  them  very 
carefully  and  remove  at  once  any  that 
may  be  attacked. — G.  C.  W. 


Chickens  Have  Sod  Disease. 

The  heads  of  some  of  our  chickens 
break  out  in  watery  blisters  and  the 
heads  of  some  swell  to  twice  the  normal 
size.  They  get  watery  blisters  on  the 
feet  and  their  feet  swell  so  they  can 
scarcely  walk.  As  long  as  I  keep  them 
confined  In  pens  or  the  stable  the  chicks 
are  free  from  the  trouble.  I  have  cured 
a  few,  but  it  has  taken  from  ono  to  two 
months.  What  can  I  do? — Mrs.  H.  L.  R, 
Crowley  county,  Colo. 

From  your  description,  I  think  this 
disease  is  without  doubt  the  very  infec- 
tious trouble  which  has  been  given  the 
name  "sod  disease"  of  chickens  by  the 
Colorado  Experiment  Station.  The  ex- 
periment station  men  have  been  work- 
ing on  it  for  several  years  and  as  yet 
have  not  learned  just  what  is  causing 
it.  It  seems  to  be  prevalent  all  over  the 
plains  area  and  in  each  case  investiga- 
ted has  occurred  only  where  the  chick- 
ens run  on  prairie  sod. 

The  most  common  treatment  has  con- 
sisted in  dipping  the  affected  parts  in 
kerosene.  The  daily  dipping  of  feet 
and  bills  in  the  kerosene  has  in  many 
instunccs  boon  followed  by  rather  rapid 
and  permanent  improvement.  This 
seems  to  be  more  valuable  with  the 
older  chickens  than  with  the  young 
ones.  One  of  our  readers  reports  the 
following  treatment: 

"Never  turn  the  chicks  out  of  their 
coops  earlier  than  8  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  not  at  all  on  rainy  or  wet 


mornings.  Watch  for  any  signs  of  blis- 
ters from  the  time  they  are  four  weeks 
old  until  eight  weeks  old,  for  this  is  the 
age  when  they  are  most  liable  to  be  af- 
fected. All  sick  chicks  should  be  kept 
separate  from  the  rest,  so  they  can  be 
treated  regularly.  Pick  the  blisters  as 
soon  as  they  appear  with  a  needle.  Pick 
them  each  time  they  fill,  as  they  will 
close  up  again  and  increase  in  size.  Ap- 
ply the  following  mixture  daily:  Kero- 
sene, one  teaspoonful;  spirits  of  cam- 
phor, one  teaspoonful;  turpentine,  one 
teaspoonful;  carbolic  acid,  ten  drops; 
skunk  oil,  two  ounces.  This  mixture 
should  be  shaken  well  before  being  ap- 
plied. If  treatment  is  started  in  time 
not  a  chick  will  be  lost,  and  they  will 
be  stunted  but  little.  It  would  be  a 
good  plan  to  keep  your  coops  as  clean 
as  possible,  and  they  should  be  dry  and 
sanitary." 

Write  to  the  Colorado  Agricultural 
College,  Fort  Collins,  for  a  copy  of 
Bulletin  No.  262,  which  may  still  be 
available.— G.  C.  W. 


Lice  Kill  Chickens 
In  Warm  Weather 


Summer  Months  Most  Dangerous,  Says 
Poultry  Authority  —  To  Prevent 
Losses    Add    Minerals  to 
The  Fowls'  Drinking 
Water. 


If  your  chickens  are  sickly,  won't  lay  and  are 
dying  off  in  hot  weather,  lice  and  mites  are  prob- 
ably the  cause.  Dr.  B.  F.  Kaupp,  famous  poultry 
authority,  says:  "Lice  are  most  common  in  July 
and  August.  During  these  months  conditions  are 
more  favorable  for  their  propagation."  To  easily 
get  rid  of  these  pests  and  prevent  losses,  add 
minerals  to  the  fowls'  drinking  water.  This  does 
away  with  greasing,  dusting,  spraying  "and  dip. 
ping.  Soon  after  the  fowls  drink  the  mineralized 
water  all  lice  and  mites  leave  them. 


The  necessary  minerals  can  now  be  obtained 
in  convenient  tablets,  known  as  Paratabs.  They 
are  scientifically  prepared,  perfectly  safe,  ana 
dissolve  readily.  The  tablets  also  act  as  a  tonic 
conditioner  and  are  warranted  to  impart  no  odor 
or  flavor  to  eggs  or  meat.  They  are  equally 
beneficial  to  young  chicks  and  grown  fowls.  The 
health  of  the  fowls  improves,  they  grow  faster, 
stand  hot  weather  better,  and  the  egg  yield  fre- 
quently is  doubled.  Mrs.  M.  N.,  Pulaski,  Ky., 
says:  "I  am  giving  Paratab  water  to  my  chick, 
ens  and  am  having  better  luck  this  year  than 
ever  before." 

Any  reader  of  thl9  paper  may  try  Paratabs 

without  risk.  They  cost  only  a  trine  and  are 
sold  under  an  absolute  guarantee.  Furthermore, 
the  laboratories  producing  Paratabs  are  so  con- 
fident of  good  results  that  to  introduce  them, 
they  offer  two  big  $1  packages  for  only  $1.  Send 
no  money,  just  your  name  and  address  to  the 
Paratab  Laboratories,  Dept.  896,  1100  Coca  Cola 
Building,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  the  two  SI  pack- 
ages, enough  for  100  gallons  of  water,  will  be 
mailed.  On  delivery  pay  the  postman  only  $1 
and  postage.  If  not  delighted  with  the  results 
in  10  days,  notify  the  laboratories  and  your 
money  will  be  refunded  in  full.  Don't  hesitate 
to  accept  this  test  offer,  as  it  is  fully  guaranteed. 


The  Breeders  Gazette 


12  MONTHS 


Western  Farm  Life 


18  MONTHS 


Both  for  Only 

$1.00 


Through  a  special  arrangement  we 
are  able  to  offer  The  Brooders  Gazette 
with  Western  Farm  Life  at  greatly 
reduced  rato.  Order  this  club  now. 

This  offer  good  for  new  or  renewal 
subscriptions,  and  renewals  will  be 
extended  from  present  date  of  expira- 
tion. 


COUPON 


WoMlern  Fiirm  Life,  Denver,  Colo.t 

Oentlomon — Enclosed  hcrowlth 
pleiiMu  find  $1.00,  for  which  send  me 

Hi  dei-H  Oazetto  for  12  months  and 

Western  Farm  Life  for  18  months. 


Name  

P.  O  ..  

R.  V.  D   Box   STATE. 
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Farmers'  and  Stockmens'  Exchange 

Advertisements  will  be  Inserted  in  this  department  for  7e  per  word;  four  or  more 
consecutive  insertions,  5c  a  word  iacb  insertion.  Uemittunces  can  be  made  b>  postoltlcc 
money  order  or  personal  check.  Bvery  figure  and  initial  counts  as  one  word.  Guaranteed 
circulation  66,000  copies  each  issue.  Send  us  a  trial  advertisement.  Write  for  proof  show 
ing  how  these  columns  pay  advertiser*. 


POULTRY 


LEGHORNS. 


W  4NTE1) — THREE  110ZEN  SINGLE-COMB  PURE- 
bred  Brown  Leghorns,  one  month  or  nix  weekB 

old.     Frank  Yelton,  211  N.  lBth,  Billings,  Mont. 

  ANCONAS.  

FINE     ANCONA     COCKERELS  —  PRICE,  *5. 
Don't  miss  one  of  these  birds;  heavy  laying 

strain.     Lee   R.   York,   AUmogordo,  N.  Hex. 

SPECIAL  PRICES— EVEULAY  ANCONAS  JUNE 
chicks,    $13.50;   pullets,   cockerels   and  eggs. 

Everlay  Farm,  Hale,  Mo. 

SEVERAL  VARIETIES. 


PUREBRED  CHICKS,  8c  UP;  LEADING  VARIE- 
TIES; postpaid;  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Cata- 
log free.    Lindstrom  Hatchery,  Clinton,  Mo. 
CHICKS,  8c  UP;  ALL  VARIETIES;  POSTPAID; 

guaranteed ;  prompt  shipment.    Illustrated  chick 
guide  free.     Superior  Hatcheries,  Windsor,  Mo. 
NINETY  BREEDS— POULTRY,  EGGS,  PIGEONS, 
dogs,  baby  chicks,  parrots,  ferrets,  hares.  Com- 
plete free  folder.     Bergey's  Poultry  Farm,  Tel- 

lord.  Pa.  

SUPERIOR    QUALITY     BABY    CHICKS,    S.  C. 

White  Leghorns,  13c;  S.  C.  Reds,  lac.  Write 
for  circular.  Belleview  Poultry  Ranch,  244  W. 
BeBeview,  Bo*  W,  Littleton,  Colo. 


HATCHING    EGGS    HALF    PRICE ;    SEND  FOR 
tree  circular;  80  varieties  of  popular  and  or- 
namental poultry,  the  best  in  the  west.  Modlin's 
Poultry  Farm,  Rt.  28,  Topeka,  Kan.  

TURKEYS. 


DIRECTIONS   ON   HOW   TO   RAISE  TURKEYS, 
make  them  lay  50  eggs  or  more.  Cureing  black- 
bead  and  what  causes  it,  ridding  them  of  lice,  all 
for  $1.     Sunnydale  Poultry  Farm,  Keystone.  Neb. 


LIVE  STOCK 


CATTLE. 


REGISTERED   SHORTHORN  MILK  COWS  FOR 
sale.    Reasonable  pri.  es.     The  Lowell  Purebred 

Cattle  Co.,  Union  Stock  Yards,  Denver.  

QUALITY  CHICKS— LEGHORNS  AND  ANCONAS, 
$10  per  100;  large  breeds,  $11;  postpaid;  live 
delivery.     Fleda  Jenkins,  Jewell,  Kan. 


WHY  PAY  MORE?  PUREBRED  REGISTERED 
Holstein   heifer   calves,    $50.     Circulars  free. 

Condon's  Holstein  Parks,  West  Chester,  Ohio. 

MILKING  SHORTHORN  BULLS,  REGISTERED, 
of  serviceable  age,  and  calves.   Thrifty,  but  not 

pampered.  Matured  Poland  China  boar,  cheap.  W. 

B    Patrick,  K.  F.  D.  H,  Denver.  Colo.  


HOGS. 


PUREBRED  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE — TRIED  SOWS 
and  gilts  and  weaned  pigs  for  sale.    Write  for 
particulars.     John  T.  Morrison,  Box  775,  Ster- 
ling, Colo. 


OKION  CHERRY  KING  15TH  BOARS  OUT  OF 
Defender  sows  will  put  extra  dollars  in  your 
nog  lot.      The  price  is  right.    J.  O.  D.  Ranch, 
Aroya,  Colo. 


BIG  TYPE  DUROCS — WE  HAVE  A  FEW  WEAN- 
hiur  sow  pigs  by  Sensation  Pathfinder,  out  of 
Cherry  Chief  of  Edgemoor  and  Wilrex  sows. 
Prfces  reasonable.  Get  them  while  they  last. 
Bansbach   A;    Baker,    Faiilea    Farms,  Englewood, 

Cola.  

WE  OFFER  NOW  REAL  SPRING  BOARS  AND 
gilts  by  our  herd  boar,  J.  O.  D.  Stilts,  a  son 
of  Stilts,  one  of  the  best  Duroc  Jersey  boars  liv- 
ing. These  are  out  of  Orion  Cherry  King  and 
Pathfinder  sows.  The  price  and  quality  is  fight- 
Money  ba-k  if  not  satisfied.  J.  O.  D.  Ranch, 
Aroya,  Colo.  


MILCH  GOATS. 


SWISS   MILCH   GOATS,   HIGH-GRADE  STOCK; 

milking  from  three  to  Eve  quarts;  also  young 
stock.    Frank  Rauchfusn,  R.  1)..  Edgewater,  Colo. 


PET  STOCK 


COLLIFS  HALF  PRICE;  ANY.  AGE,  SEX.  FRANK 
Barrington,  Sedan,  Kan. 


FOR  SALE — GUARANTEED     ENGLISH  SHEP- 
herd  pups,  either  sex.     Also  big  type  Poland 
China  hogs;  prices  reasonable.     Chris.  Schultz, 
Ionia,  Mo.  


HELP  WANTED 

MEN — WOMEN— WANTED  EVERYWHERE;  Gov- 
ernment  and    railway    mail    clerks,  $1600— 
$2300.     Particulars   free.     Write  Mokane  Insti- 
tute, Dept.  A-26,  Denver,  Colo.  


AMBITIOUS  MEN — WRITE  TODAY  FOR  AT- 
tractive  proposition,  selling  subscriptions  to 
America's  most  popular  automobile  and  sports- 
man's magazines.  Quick  sales.  Big  profits. 
Pleasant  work.  Digest  Publishing  Co.,  9059  But- 
ler  Bldg.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  


U.  S.  GOVERNMENT  POSITIONS  OPEN  TO 
men — women  over  17;  $95  to  $192  month. 
Quick,  sure  raise;  steady  work;  no  strikes;  short 
hours;  paid  vacation.  Common  education  suffi- 
cient; experience  unnecessary.  List  positions  free. 
Franklin  Institute,  Dept.  G-123,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
AUTOMOTIVE- ELECTRICIANS,  MECHANICS  IN 
big  demand.  Each  mail  brings  inquiries  for 
our  graduates.  We  place  our  men  in  the  best 
paying  positions.  Prepare  for  this  great  oppor- 
tunity. Write  for  free  booklet.  Johnson  Auto- 
motive Trades  School,  Electrical-Mechanical,  729 
Broadway,  Dept.  CG,  Denver,  Colo.   


FARMS  AND  RANCHES 


[ALE — 80  ACRES  IRRIGATED  FARM;  40 
9  alfalfa.  Will  take  Colorado  irrigated  farm. 

Dohrinski.   Redmond.  Ore.  

;T  FARMS  AND  LAND  FOR  CASH  BUY- 
will  deal  with  owners  only.    R.  A.  Mc- 

:m  Wilkinson  Bldg..  Omaha,  Neb.  

lfiOACRE  IRRIGATED 
railroad.  Write  for  par- 
Jwner,  Vallorso,  Colo. 


SALE 


TWO 


OCR  PROPERTY  QUICKLY  FOR  CA8H, 

latter    where    located.      Particulars  free. 

tate  Salesman  Co.,  Dept.  11,  Lincoln,  Neb. 
CASH  BUYERS  FOR  SALEABLE  FARMS. 

deal  with  owners  only.    Give  description 

I  arte*  Morris  M  Perkins,  Dept.  K.,  Co- 
Mo.  < 


WANT  TO  HEAR  FROM  OWNER  HAVING  FARM 
for  sale.    Give  particulars  and   lowest  price. 

John  J.  Black,  83r<f  Street,  Chippewa  Falls,  Wis. 

FOR  SATE — 100  ACREB  FINE  LAND  NEAR 
Casa  Grande,  Ariz.,  $45  per  acre.    Half  cash, 

half  trade.  J.  A.  Strough,  Route  A,  Alamosa,  Colo. 


DAIRY  FARM  FOR  SALE — PAYING  OVER  $:',H(i 
per  month.  Cows  and  farm  $8,000,  half  down, 
terms  to  suit  on  balance;  most  healthful  climate 
in  world.  Close  in,  fine  schools  and  churches. 
Hurry  if  you  mean  business.  Lee  R,  York,  Alamo- 
gordo,  N.  Mex.  


160  A.  NEARLY  ALL  TILLAGE,  CROPS  1N- 
cluded,  $3,500.  Mile  R.  R.  town,  school,  easy 
drive  to  Trinidad;  wire  fenced,  well  watered  pas- 
ture, coal  can  be  bought  at  mines  for  $2.50  per 
ton  close  by;  produce  sold  to  miners;  good  five- 
room  dwelling,  cellar,  2  porches,  splendid  well  wa- 
ter, tot t .  barn,  large  cow  shed,  etc.  All  $3,500, 
part  cash.  Morse  W.  Brightman,  Trinidad,  Colo. 
DO  YOU  WANT  A  HOME  IN  A  RICH  VALLEY 
near  Spokane,  on  three  trans-continental  rail- 
roads? Where  soil  is  good,  rainfall  ample,  sum- 
mers cool,  winters  moderate.  The  kind  of  stump 
land  that  pays  to  clear,  where  a  farmer  with 
$1,500  can  hope  to  succeed.  Timothy  and  clover 
green  eight  months  in  year;  natural  dairy  country; 
land  cheap;  ten  yearly  payments  at  6  per  cent. 
Humbird  Lumber  Company,  Box  D,  Sandpoint, 
Idaho. 


MISSOURI  FARM,  120  ACRES,  WITH  18  CAT- 
tle,  growing  crops,  team,  poultry,  bull,  hogs, 
implements  included;  about  100,000  ft.  timber 
easily  marketed  close  by;  rich  loam  tillage  with 
portion  bottom  land  for  wide  variety  money-mak- 
ing crops;  25-cow  pasture,  plenty  of  fruit,  good 
house,  barn.  Owner  called  away  makes  low  price 
for  quick  sale,  $1,500,  part  cash.  Details  this 
and  another  Missouri  farm  with  200  fruit  trees, 
good  buildings,  full  equipment  and  crops  for 
$3,200;  part  cash.  Page  103  Illus.  Catalog  Bar- 
gains 30  States  Free.  St  rout  Farm  Agency,  831 
BA,  New  York  Lifa  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


SEEDS 


ALFALFA     SEED,  95%    PURE,  $6  BUSHEL, 
sacks  free,   track   Concordia.    Geo.  Bowman, 
Concordia,  Kan. 


LUMBER 


FIR  LUMBER,  MILLWORK,  RED  CEDAR  SHIN- 
gles,  fence  posts,  from  mills  to  you.    Send  bill 
for  delivered    prices.     Lansdown,    Box  909M, 
Everett,  Wash. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WILLARD  BATTERIES  AND  SUPPLIES— WRITE 
for  list  and  prices.    Mile  High  Specialty  Co., 

1637  Court  Place,  Denver,  Colo.  

FIl.MS~DEVELOPED  5c,     PRINTS  2c,  POST 
cards  5c;  prize  photo  free.    J.  B.  Christopher- 
son,  Box  1051,  Salt  Lake  City,  Otati.  


FARMERS'  BAGS  FOR  GRAIN  AND  ALL  OTHER 
purposes;  reasonable  price,  quality  guaranteed. 
Central  Bag  &  Burlap  Co.,  1«01  Market  St.,  Den- 
ver, Colo.     Phone  Main  4516. 


GUARANTEED  BETTER  BUTTER  WRAPPERS — 
100,   60c;   250,   $1.50;    500,  $2.50;  1,000, 
$4.25,  printed  to  order.  Home  Specialty  Co.,  Mid- 
dleton,  Idaho.   


COLLECTIONS,    ACCOUNTS,    NOTES,  CLAIMS 
collected  everywhere  on  commission;   no  col- 
lection, no  pay.     Allen  Mercantile  Service,  260 
Lathrop  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  


SEND  FOR  OUR  WHOLESALE  WEEKLY  PRICE 
lists;  it  will  keep  you  posted  on  the  rock-bot- 
tom prices,  and  will  help  you  save  from  25  to  40 
per  cent  on  your  supplies.  Stock  Growers  Whole- 
sale Supply  Co.,  1523  19th  St.,  P.  O.  Box  1442, 
Denver,  Colo. 


PATENTS — BOOKLET  FREE.  HIGHEST  REF- 
erences.  Best  results.  Promptness  assured. 
Send  model  or  drawing  for  examination  and  opin- 
ion. Watson  E.  Coleman,  Patent  Attorney,  624 
F  St,  Washington.  D.  O.  "  


LET  US  TAN  YOUR  HIDE — COW  AND  HORSE 
hides  for  fur  coats  and  robes.  Cow  and  steer 
hides  into  harness  or  sole  leather.  Catalog  on 
request.  We  repair  and  remodel  worn  furs;  esti- 
mates furnished.  The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Co., 
Rochester,  N.  Y.   


"THEBESTO  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  HONEY," 
none  better;  satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money 
back;  five-pound  can,  postpaid  $1.50.  Send  re- 
mittance with  order.  Write  for  price  on  large 
quantities.  The  Colorado  Honey  Producers  Asso- 
ciation, Denver,  Colo.  


NURSES  TRAINING  SCHOOL — PARK  AVE.  HOS- 
pital,  Denver,  Colo.,  offers  a  thorough  training 
to  young  women  desirous  of  becoming  professional 
nurses.  This  is  a  fully  accredited  school.  Course 
is  three  years.  During  training  students  receive 
full  maintenance,  tuition  and  all  uniforms;  also 
money  allowance  of  $6  per  month  to  cover  other 
hospital  needs.  Apply  Supt.  of  Nurses,  Park  Ave, 
and  Humboldt  Sts.,  Denver,  Colo.  


ARMY  GOODS. 


SALVAGE     AND     SURPLUS     SALE  OF  ARMY 
goods.    Post  Army  Store,  921  18th  St.,  Den- 
ver, Colo.    Write  for  price  list.  


SALVAGE    AND    SURPLUS     SALE   OF  ARMY 
goods.   Denver  Army  Store,  1443  Larimer  St., 
Denver,  Colo.    Write  for  price  list   


FRUIT  BOXES. 


FOR  SALE! — ALL   KINDS  OF    FRUIT  BOXES, 
barrels,  kegs  and  sacks  for  aU  purposes.  Colo- 
rado Wood  Box  Mfg.  Co.,  11th  and  Market,  Den- 
ver,  Colo.  


LARIMER  BOX  AND  BARREL  CO. — BARRELS, 
kegs,  fruit  packages,  baskets  of  all  kinds.  1016 
Larimer  st.    Main  7088.    Denver,  Oolo.  '   


FARM  MACHINERY. 


CORN  HARVESTER  —  CUTS  AND  PILES  ON 
harvester  or  winrows.  Man  and  hor6e  cuts  and 
shocks  equal  corn  binder.  Sold  in  every  state. 
Only  $25  with  fodder  tieing  attachment.  Testi- 
monials and  catalog  free,  showing  picture  of  bar- 

tester.    Process  Harvester  Co.,  Salina,  Kan.  

ONE  60 — 76  HOLT  CATERPILLAR  TRACTOR 
with  8-bottom  P.  &  O.  14-fnch  plow;  one  3- 
bottom  14-inch  Case  tractor  plow;  one  P.  &  O. 
beet  cultivator;  one  Moline  bean  puller;  one 
Forkner  tiller;  one  concrete  mixer.  All  in  good 
condition.  Will  sell  complete  or  by  piece.  Owner 
does  not  need.  Cash  or  terms.  Address  Morelnnd 
Ranch,  Atwood,  Cola 


BLUE  RIBBON  HERD 

DUROCS 

Buy  them  young  and  grow  them  vour«elf. 
Weaned  pigs,  regular  price  $2.0  to  $50.  Our 
specialty  for  short  tune  on  good  farmers' 
boars,  weaners,  $15  and  $20.  Show  pro* 
pects,  weaners,  $50.  Are  breeding  now 
for  fall  farrow.  Can  sell  yon  one  or  a  car- 
load. Our  Blue  Ribbon  herd  was  the  high 
winner  at  Denver.    Write  toddy. 

The  Blue  Ribbon  Live  Stork  Co. 

C.  F.  Burke,  Mgr.  PUEBLO,  COLO. 


HAMPSHIRE  HOGS 

We  make  a  specialty  of  furnishing  foundation  herds.  We 
have  Show  and  Herd  Boar  prospects  (or  aale,  that  combine 
the  blood  of  the  greatest  show  hogs  ever  produced.  LOOK- 
OUTS, WICKWAKKM  and  TI1TONH,  the  three  greatest 
Ntraina  known  to  the  breed.  For  free  booklet,  prices  and 
description  write  to 

N.  E.  Mosher  &  Son,  Hugo,  Colo. 


Mather's  Big-Type  Polands 

sold  to  breeders  in  fdur  states  this  year  are 
giving  satisfaction. 
CHOICE  YOUNG  BOARS 
at  prices  that  will  surprise  you. 

C.  J.  Mather,  Longmont,  Colo. 


SPRING  BOARS 

Just  a  few  real  herd  headers  left  ready  to 
go  at  pre-war  prices.  Used  with  grade  sows 
even,  they  will  more  than  pay  for  themselves 
on  the  first  crop  of  pigs.   Write  today. 

C.  C  Boyd,  Yuma,  Colo. 

Livestock  Auctioneer  and  Duroc  Breeder. 


BRAUER  PUREBRED  DUROC  CO. 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 
We'll  have  a  wonderful  lot  of  spring  pigs, 
especially  boars,  from  the  great  hogs  Woodferd 
Sensation,  Highland  King  Defender,  Colorado 
Chief  Sensation,  Golden  Chief  and  other  high- 
class  boars.    Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

J.  W.  BRAUER,  Gen.  Mgr. 
22  Lorraine  St.         Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 


Range  View  Stock  Farm 

Breeders  of  Purebred  DUROC  JERSEY  HOGS. 

"Quality  our  Standard."  We  offer  spring  gilts 
and  boars  sired  by  Great  Orion  Sensation,  and 
also  by  his  outstanding  son,  Great  Orion  Sen- 
sation Again.  Price  reasonable.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 
Henderson,  Colo.,  R.  R.  1,  Box  40. 
Phone  Hazeltine  35. 


GREAT  BARGAINS,  960  HEAD  HEREFORDS, 

SHORTHORNS,  ABERDEEN  ANGUS 
1,  2,  3,  i  and  5  years  old.  Cows,  heifers  and 
bulls.     Prices  $75  to  $120    and  up.  360 

Percheron  and  Belgian  horses,  stallions,  mares 
and  colts,  1  to  6  years  old.  Prices  $125  and 
up  per  head.  One  head  or  a  carlot.  Breeding 
guarantees  with  each.  Registered  pedigrees  by 
mail.  Stock  on  twenty  farms  in  Iowa  and 
Illinois.  Write  for  circular  and  particulars. 
Address  ILLINOIS  HORSE  &  CATTLE  CO., 
Good  Block,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


SHORTHORXS. 


Sam  Ball  Shorthorns 

Are  the  big  hardy,  kind  that  make  good  under 
the  most  trying  range  conditions.  At  the  head 
of  the  herd  is 


From  this  herd  came  the  sires  of  the  grand 
champion  carlot  steers  at  the  1920,  1921  Na- 
tional Western.  TWENTY  BULLS,  2,  3  AND 
4  YEARS  OLD,  THAT  WE  WILL  SACRIFICE 
IF  TAKEN  AT  ONCE. 

SAMUEL  BALL,      WRAY,  COLO. 


C.  A.  C.  QUALITY  STOCK. 

In  picking  your  Shorthorn  breeding  6tock, 
remember 

SNOW  KING 
breeding  has  proved  itself  in  the  show  ring. 
Lord  Douglas  calves  out  of  Snow  King  heifers 
are  even  better.    We  will  have  some  bulls  of 
this  breeding  for  sale  this  summer. 
COLORADO  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE, 
Fort  Collins,  Colorado. 


HEREFORDS. 


D.  S.  Polled  Herefords 

Cows  from  Polled  Plato,  herd  headed  by 
POLLED  SUCCESS  A  3rd.  Young  bulls  and 
heifers  for  sale. 

Smith  Livestock  Co. 

CHIVINGTON.  COLO. 


TOBACCO 


HOMESPUN  CHEWING  AND  SMOKTNG  TOBAC 
co.  6  lbs..  $1.25;  10  lbs.,  $2.50;  20  lbs..  $4.50. 
Farmers'  Union,  Mayfield,  Ky.  

NATURAL  LEAF  TOBACCO — CHEWING.  FIVE 
pounds,  $1.75;  15  pounds,  $4.  Smoking,  5 
pounds,  $1.25;  15  pounds,  $3.  Send  no  money, 
pay  when  received.  Farmers'  Tobacco  Ass'n, 
Paducah,  Ky. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS. 


Shorthorns  That  Milk 

ARE  MONEY  MAKERS. 

A  herd  that  will  give 
you  a   good  monthly 
cash   income  is  what 
you  wiU  need  in  the 
future.     One    of  our 
young  bulls  from  a  Record 
of  Merit  cow  can  develop 
your  herd  into  a  dual-pur- 
pose paying  proposition. 

We  know  the  war  is  over 
and  have  bulla  for  tale  at 
prices  that  you  farmers  and  ranchmen  ean 
afford  to  buy.  Write  for  our  bargain  list  and 
easy  payment  plan. 

We  also  have  several  young  bull*  for  sale, 
priced  to  sell. 

THE  PINE  VALLEY 
DAIRY  &  FARMS  CO. 
Seeley  G.  Rose,  Mgr.  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 


Bates  Shorthorns 

are    the    foundation    blood    of    true  Milking 

Shorthorns.  We  have  them.  A  few  bulls  for 
sale. 

THE  CARPENTER  CATTLE  CO. 

GREELEY,  COLORADO 


Buy  MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

from  the  oldest  established  herd  in  Die  state. 

We  can  supply  your  needs  in  bulls  of  beef 
type  either  horned  or  polled  Shorthorns. 
Write  Superintendent  for  folder  on  breeding 

and  prices. 

State  Industrial  School, 

Golden,  Colo. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

All  Cows  in  Milk  Officially  Tested. 

Service  bulls  of  World's  Record  breeding. 
Both  males  and  females  for  sale.  Personal  m 
apection  invited.  Send  for  Illustrated  Booklet. 

THE  BONVUE  FARMS  CO., 

Stockyardi,  Denver,  Colo. 


HOLSTEIXS. 


Send  for 
Illustrated  Pamphlet 

Showing  pictures  of  the  cows  and  herd-sire 
that  have  won  for  our  herd  the  distinction  of 
being  Colorado's  largest  prize  money  win- 
ners in  the  National  Hoist*)  n-Friesian  prize 
list  for  this  year,  and  among  the  first  eight 
prize  winners  for  milk  and  butter  production 
in  the  world.  There's  a  reason — let  us  show 
vou  whv.  Young  Bulls  for  sale  from  this 
World-Record  Blood. 

Mrs.  R.  G.  Douglas 

Sanborn  Meadows, 
RUSH,  COLORADO. 


We  have  bred  hundreds  of  prize-winning  and 
high-producing  Holstein   cows,  including 


Tilly  Alcartra 

We  can  supply  you  with  that  same  line  of 
breeding.  Write 

McKAY  BROS.,  Caddoa,  Colo. 


PRODUCTION 


We  offer  you  a  wonderful  amount 
of  these  Holstein  qualities — and  from 
a  clean  herd.  Boll  calves  from  fine 
record  dams.  Pahgre  Valley  Ranch, 
Loesch  Bros.,  Montrose,  Colo. 


BREEDING 


Buy  a  Calf  Out  of  This  Herd 

Twenty  cows  in  this  herd  on    an  oft. 
seven-dav  test  averaged  4  46.13  lbs.  of  milk 
and  20. i9  lbs.  of  butter. 

COLORADO  STATE  HOME. 

2305  S.  Wash.  St,  Denver.  Colo 
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Why  We  Can  Now  Have  Big 

Yield  Farming 


Since  oxen  tramped  out  wheat  on  the 
threshing  floor,  no  more  important  in- 
vention has  been  made  than  the  mod' 
em  thresher  that  saves  all  the  grain 


G^jfARMERS  everywhere 
Tars  rapidly  recognizing 
%J  the  new  era  of  farming 
—the  era  of  Fordson  Farming, 
the  era  of  farming-profit 
without  the  toil  and  drudgery 
unavoidable  when  old-fash- 
ioned methods  were  employed. 
For  the  farmer  of  today  has 
come  to  realize  the  tremend- 
ous advantages  now  offered 
him  through  the  use  of  me- 
chanical power — bigger  crops, 
larger  profits,  with  time  for 
pleasure  doubled. 

Highly  important  in  the  era 
of  Fordson  Farming  is  the 
Wood  Brothers  Individual 
Thresher.  For  with  it,  a  big 
yield  is  assured  because  all  the 
grain  is  saved. 

This  big  yield  feature  illus- 
trates what  is  probably  the 
chief  advantage  in  farming 
with  the  powerful,  light- 
weight, inexpensive  Ford- 
son  and  the  Standard 
Equipment 
that  operates 
so  perfectly 
with  it. 


all  of  the  grain  is  saved  thus 
making  the  biggest  yield. 

Saving  of  grain  is  depen- 
dent upon  two  things:  suffic- 
ient power,  and  a  separator 
that  will  thresh  clean.  When 
grain  is  once  blown  into  the 
straw  stack,  there  is  no  means 
of  recovering  it. 

Patterned  in  simplicity  aft- 
er the  Fordson  itself,  and  built 
in  large  quantities,  the  Wood 
Brothers  Individual  Thresher 
produces  results  fully  up  to  the 
Fordson  standard  and  is  sold 
at  a  price  that  any  farmer  can 
afford. 

Individual  Threshing  is  the 
coming  method  because  it 
permits  threshing  at  the  time 
the  grain  is  in  its  best  condi- 
tion. Thus  it  all  is  saved. 

At  a  price  only  about  twice 


Not  only 
does  this  ar 
combination  s 
put  the  soil 
into  the  very 
best  of  con-  %r^'/fw 
dition,  giv- 
ing the  seed 
an  opportunity  to  produce  its 
utmost,  but  with  Standard  In- 
dividual threshing  equipment, 


The  World  Famous  Oliver  No.  7 
On  thousands  of  farms,  the  world  famous 
Oliver  No.  7  has  been  the  plowing  part- 
ner of  the  Fordson  from  the  beginning. 


Fordson  Disc  Plowing 
Oliver  Fordson  special  disc  plows  have 
set  a  new  standard.  They  penetrate  the 
toughest  soils,  yet  are  light  running. 


The  Oliver  Two- Way  Sulky 


Fordson  power  is  availablein  plowing  to 
the  irrigation  f  armerwith  the  Oli  verTwo- 
Way  Sulky.  Power  lift,  easy  running. 


Roderick  Lean  Automatic  Harrow 
Fitting  the  Seed  Bed  the  Fordson  way 
with  the  Roderick  Lean  Automatic  Trac- 
tor Disc— a  special  Fordson  Harrow. 


Good  Work  With  Roller  Pulverizer 
Final  Fitting  of  the  seed  bed  with  Ford- 
son power  and  the  roller  pulverizer  has 
meant  more  bushels  for  many  farmers. 


RoderickLean"Cutmore"Mowet 
Attaches  without  changes  to  the  Ford- 
eon.  Power  taken  d  irec  t  fromdrlve  worm. 
Makes  a  one-man  outfit  with  Fordson. 


The  Amsco  Tractor  Drill 
Tractor  speed  and  accuracy  utilized  by  the 
Fordson  owner  with  the  Amsco  special 
drill.  Force  feed  makes  positive  planting. 


The  AmscoT  wo-Row  Cultivator 
Cultivating  corn  is  easy  for  the  Fordson 
farmer  with  the  Amsco  Cultivator— spec- 
ial for  the  Fordson.  Made  for  hard  work. 


Wood  Brothers 
Individual  Thresher 

that  of  the  Fordson  itself, this 
separator  often  earns  its  own 
cost  the  first  season  by  using  it 


Money-Maker  Ensilage  Cutter 
FordsonsilofillingwIththeMoney-Maker 
done  quickly  and  cheaply.  Strength  and 
eciontific  design  give  perfect  work. 


to  thresh  for  the 
surrounding  neighbors. 
You  will  understand  its, 
extreme  simplicity  when  you 
know  that  there  are  only  five 
belts  and  every  one  of  these 
operates  in  a  straight  line. 


The  Money-Maker  Hay  Pres* 

Baling  hay  with  the  Fordson  and  Money 
Maker  baler  is  an  important  operation  to 
the  farmer  with  large  ha<v  acreage. 


Farmers  with  no  experience, 
use  this  Individual  without 
any  difficulty  at  all. 

It  is  guaranteed  that  even 
wet  straw  will  notwrap'round 
the  cylinder,  that  every  Indi- 
vidual will  thresh  clean. 


TordDealers'Every  where  Sell  Standard  Tordson'Equipment 
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Big  Money  Boring  Wells 


Have  water  on  your  own  farm. 
In  spare  time  make  wells  (or  your 
neighbors.  It  means  $1000  extra  in 
ordinary  years,  double  that  in  dry 
years.  No  risk — no  experience  needed. 

Outfits  far  Getting  Water  Anywhere 

Earth  augers,  rock  drills  and 
combined  machines.  Engine 
or  horse  power.  Write  for 
easy  terms  and  free  catalog. 

LIS*  K  MFG.  COMPANY 
Box  743      Clarinda,  Iowa 


GAINES  WINGS 

FIT  EVERY  MAKE  OF  CAR.  Made  of  bronze  and 

aluminum;  polished  and  nickeled.   Rust  and  tarn- 
ish-proof— in  short,  the  PRACTICAL  Wings.  If 
your  jobber  or  dealer  does  not  handle  them,  write 
direct  to  us,  or  send  us  his  name. 

THE  GAINES-ERB  MFG.  CO., 

Office:    232  FIFTEENTH  ST.,  DENVER,  COLO. 


Central  Business  College 

Established  1887. 
J.  E.  Hutchingson,  President. 
Gets  Positioni*  for  Students. 

Enroll  at  Any  Time. 

Earn  Fart  oi  Expenses. 
Send  for  Catalog. 

211  Fifteenth  St.  Denver,  Colo. 


Points  Favoring  Merchant  Marine 

While  farm  organizations  generally 

are  opposing  the  ship  subsidy  plan  as 
being  advanced  in  Congress,  one  out- 
standing farm  leader  has  expressed 
himself  as  favoring  the  ship  subsidy 
idea.  J.  R.  Howard,  president  of  the 
American  Farm  Eureau  Federation, 
gives  the  following  as  reasons  why  ag- 
riculture should  support  a  ship  subsidy: 

1.  We  are,  and  for  years  will  con- 
tinue to  be,  an  agricultural  surplus  pro- 
ducing nation,  which  means  that  we 
must  have  access  to  world  markets.  The 
farmer  pays  the  freight  whether  by  rail 
or  water. 

2.  The  farmer  is  a  large  purchaser  of 
manufactured  commodities,  in  which 
water  transportation  is  an  important 
cost  factor. 

3.  The  world's  economics  have  been 
reversed  in  the  past  five  years.  We  can- 
not depend  on  ships  of  other  nations  to 
carry  our  goods  in  the  future  as  we  did 
when  we  were  a  debtor  nation.  An 
American  Merchant  Marine  is  a  na- 
tional marketing  necessity. 

4.  Experts  generally  agree  that  a 
merchont  marine  cannot  be  had  at  this 
time  without  special  aid  or  so-called  sub- 
sidy such  as  is  granted  other  industries. 


The  protective  tariff  is  a  subsidy  to 
manufacturing,  in  no  sense  different  in 
principle  from  a  tariff  on  ocean  ship- 
ping called  a  subsidy.  It  is  inconsistent 
to  support  the  one  and  not  the  other. 
England  and  Japan  long  have  had  ship 
subsidies,  as  did  we  during  the  first 
fifty  years  when  we  dominated  ocean 
trade.  Aside  from  tariffs  we  now  have 
many  governmental  subsidies,  such  as 
irrigation  projects  in  the  West  and  boll- 
weevil  appropriations  in  the  South. 

5.  There  is  at  present  absolutely  no 
means  of  controlling  international  ocean 
rates  on  shipping.  An  American  ship 
owner  may  register  his  ships  under  any 
flag.  There  are  now  established  inter- 
national rates  by  ship  owners,  known 
as  conference  rates,  which  no  govern- 
ment can  control.  Big  ship  owners  use 
what  they  term  "fighting  ships"  to  un- 
derbid and  undermine  the  small  inde- 
pendent ship  owner  who  refuses  to 
abide  by  these  conference  rates.  A  ship 
subsidy  is  the  only  means  aside  from 
government  ownership  to  maintain  any 
semblance  of  supervision  or  control  of 
ocean  rates,  and  any  bill  providing  for 
subsidy  should  also  carry  this  power 
over  rates. 

6.  The  more  than  1,400  ships  owned 


by  the  government  will  be  disposed  of. 
They  will  go  either  into  the  hands  of  a 

big  so-called  Wall  Street  pool,  or  into 
the  hands  of  many  independent  owners. 
The  independent  owners  will  not  take 
hold  of  these  ships  except  through  pro- 
tection or  subsidy.  The  subsidy  then  is 
a  protection  against  Wall  Street  dom- 
ination. 

7.  Any  merchant  marine  bill  should 
look  toward  the  building  of  new  lines 
of  shipping  from  all  economically  avail- 
able ports,  and  every  effort  should  be 
made  to  sell  ships  to  owners  in  every 
port  territory,  thus  preventing  conges- 
tion as  well  as  financial  domination. 

8.  Highway,  railway  and  marine 
transportation  should  be  co-ordinate* 
in  service  and  through  billing  provided 
at  proper  rates,  but  the  cost  of  each 
branch  of  service  must  be  based  on  its 
own  costs  to  prevent  monopolistic  con- 
trol. 

9.  An  American  Merchant  Marine  is 
absolutely  necessary  from  the  naval 
standpoint,  if  we  maintain  the  5-5-3 
ratio  agreed  upon  at  the  recent  Dis- 
armament Conference.  The  late  war 
proved  that  a  navy  is  useless  without 
merchant  ships  to  carry  coal. 


Look Joy* 

CORRECT  CONSTRUCTION 

in  the  next  tire  you  buy 
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Farm  Visiting  Tour  Demonstrates  Improved  Methods 

HUERFANO  COUNTY  FARMERS  LEARN  VALUE  OF  CONSERVING  MOISTURE 


MOISTURE  conservation,  use  of 
purebred  seed  of  adapted  varie- 
ties and  growing  well-bred  live- 
stock to  convert  the  crops  into  market- 
able form  are  combinations  making  for 
success  in  farming  on  the  upland  sec- 
tions of  northeast  Huerfano  county, 
Colorado.  On  the  six  or  more  farms 
visited  on  the  inspection  tour  conducted 
by  the  County  Purebred  Seed  Growers' 
Association,  July  11,  abundant  evidence 
was  furnished  of  the  truth  of  this  state- 
ment. Reserve  supplies  of  corn  were 
seen  on  practically  every  farm,  wheat 
on  summer  fallowed  land  was  showing 
a  condition  indicating  yields  of  twenty- 
five  bushels  to  the  acre,  while  stubbled- 
in  wheat  was  an  absolute  failure;  cattle 
and  hogs  were  grazing  on  pastures  of 
Petgus  rye  and  yellow  blossom  sweet 
clover,  and  newly  set  trees  were  show- 
ing thrifty  growth. 

A  dozen  cars  and  some  forty  or  more 
farmers  made  the  trip,  which  was  su- 
pervised by  County  Agent  S.  L.  Owens. 
The  Walsenburg  Chamber  of  Commerce 
co-operated  in  supplying  transportation 
for  those  without  cars  who  wished  to 
make  the  trip.  The  territory  covered 
was  what  is  known  as  the  Turkey  l'idge 
and  Apache  communities  northeast  of 
Walsenburg,  all  being  farmed  without 
water  other  than  the  natural  rainfall 
which  averages  from  sixteen  to  twenty  inches  an- 
nually. 

Grows  Corn  Every  Year. 

The  first  place  visited  was  that  of  0.  A.  Scott, 
who  has  never  produced  less  than  twenty  bushels  of 
corn  to  the  acre  in  the  seven  years  he  has  been  farm- 
ing on  this  farm.  He  grows  nothing  but  Minnesota 
13  and  showed  a  field  of  eightq-five  acres  standing 
waist  high  and  some  stalks  showing  tassels.  In  ex- 
plaining his  methods,  Mr.  Scott  said  that  he  listed 
the  land  in  January  and  February  and  split  the 
ridges  in  May  when  the  corn  was  planted.  He  planted 
at  the  rate  of  seven  pounds  to  the  acre,  all  saved 
from  certified  seed.  It  had  been  godeviled  and 
plowed  and  Mr.  Scott  was  about  to  go  over  it  again 
with  a  final  cultivation.  Some  one  asked  how  often 
he  cultivated.  Mr.  Scott  replied  by  saying  that  it 
depended  on  the  rainfall.  If  heavy  rains  came  after 
he  had  laid  it  by  it  was  necessary  to  break  up  the 
crust  to  conserve  the  moisture.  If  no  rain  came  it 
was  useless  to  cultivate.  He  drags  old  mower  wheels 
between  the  rows  when  it  becomes  necessary  to  break 
the  crust  after  the  corn  is  too  high  to  cultivate. 
Some  thought  the  stand  was  too  thick,  but  Mr.  Scott 
maintained  that  with  thinner  stands  the  crop  suck- 
ered  badly,  which  used  up  moisture  and  did  not  pro- 
duce ears  on  the  extra  sucker  stalks.  His  ideal  was 
a  stalk  every  sixteen  inches.  Fully  1,500  bushels  of 
corn  yet  remained  on  this  farm  and  2,000  bushels 
had  been  fed. 

Thrifty  fruit  and  shade  trees  were  growing  on 
this  place.  "All  you  have  to  do  to  grow  trees  is  to 
set  them  out  in  well  prepared  ground  and  give  them 
a  chance,"  said  Mr.  Scott. 

Hogs  Bring  Profit. 

Summer  farrowed  pigs  supply  the  market  for 
corn.  Some  sixteen  or  eighteen  typy  Duroc  Jersey 
brood  sows,  mostly 
gilts,  were  ap- 
proaching farrow- 
ing time.  Mr.  Scott 
keeps  over  only 
four  or  five  mature 
registered  sows  to 
keep  up  his  stock. 
He  finds  it  greatly 
reduces  the  ex- 
pense of  pork  pro- 
duction to  fatten 
and  sell  most  of  the 
sows  after  the  lit- 
ters are  weaned, 
depending  on  gilts 
from  his  best  sows 
for    next  year's 


George  C.  Wheeler. 


Field  of  summer  fallow  wheat  on  Jacob  Klein  ranch. 

crop.  He  had  sold  about  forty-five  hogs  earlier  in 
the  summer. 

Petgus  Rye  Makes  Good  Pasture. 

On  the  George  S.  Neibuhr  ranch  the  visitors  were 
impressed  with  the  pasture  of  Petgus  rye.  A  growth 
of  sweet  clover  had  been  plowed  under  in  April  and 
the  rye  seeded  at  the  rate  of  fifty  pounds  to  the  acre. 
Since  June  4  it  had  pastured  seven  registered  Jersey 
cows,  five  hogs  and  two  or  three  horses  part  of  the 
time.  A  bad  crust  formed  before  it  was  all  up  and 
Mr.  Neibuhr  harrowed  it  with  a  tractor.  This  rye 
seems  much  superior  to  the  common  rye  for  pasture. 
It  will  live  over  the  winter  and  produce  pasture  again 
next  spring. 

Some  very  thrifty  plum,  apple  and  cherry  trees 
were  seen.  A  shot  of  dynamite  had  been  set  off  for 
each  tree  to  break  the  hardpan  subsoil  which  is  un- 
derlaid with  sandy  soil. 

A  patch  of  Grimm  alfalfa  was  seeded  in  rows  in 
April,  1920,  on  the  Neibuhr  place.  Last  year  it  pro- 
duced two  cuttings  amounting  to  a  ton  to  the  acre 
of  hay.  This  year  additional  seed  had  been  sown  and 
as  it  started  between  the  rows  the  cultivation  was 
omitted.  The  young  alfalfa  had  perished,  however, 
and  weeds  were  taking  the  space  between  the  rows 
of  established  alfalfa.  Mr.  Neibuhr  also  successfully 
raises  corn.  We  were  shown  an  excellent  registered, 
big-type  Poland  China  sow  and  three  gilts,  all  with 
young  pigs,  thirty-four  in  the  four  litters. 

Success  with  Sweet  Clover. 

At  the  farm  of  D.  Ouderkirk,  the  next  stop,  more 
hogs  were  seen,  a  bunch  of  thrifty  Poland  China 
shoats,  also  a  crib  of  corn  and  a  most  promising  field 
of  growing  corn.  The  thing  which  attracted  the 
most  attention  was  a  field  of  yellow-blossom  sweet 
clover.  This  was  sown  the  spring  of  1922  and  since 
June  9  the  three  and  a  half  acres  had  pastured  seven 


cows  and  twenty-five  shoats.  Many  oi 
the  plants  were  blossoming  and  Mr 
Ouderkirk  thought  it  would  mature 
enough  seed  to  reseed  itself.  The  stock 
apparently  like  this  variety  better  than 
the  white  blossom  variety,  for  the  few 
stray  white-blossom  plants  were  not  be- 
ing grazed  down.  Petgus  rye  also  had 
been  seeded  for  pasture  and  some  addi- 
tional patches  of  the  sweet  clover.  The 
milk  cows  were  doing  exceptionally  well 
on  the  sweet  clover  pasture.  Mr.  Ouder- 
kirk said  he  had  tried  changing  the 
cows  to  wild  grass  pasture  and  then 
back  to  the  sweet  clover  and  the  cows 
gave  about  four  gallons  more  milk  a 
day  on  the  clover. 

Another  source  of  profit  on  this  farm 
was  the  turkeys.  Last  year  Mrs.  Ouder- 
kirk sold  $400  worth  of  turkeys  and  had 
a  large  flock  on  the  way  for  this  year's 
market.  Turkeys  were  seen  on  all  the 
farms  visited,  in  fact,  it  was  stated  that 
the  name  Turkey  ridge  was  given  to 
this  community  because  every  one 
raised  turkeys. 

Lunch  came  next  on  the  program. 
The  spring  at  Huerfano  station  on  the 
railroad  with  its  grove  of  shade  trees 
and  stream  of  clear,  cold  water,  was  an 
ideal  spot  for  a  picnic  lunch  and  those 
on  the  tour  were  reluctant  to  start  for 
the  afternoon  schedule  of   visits,  but 
Mr.  Owens  annuonced  that  we  were  behind  time  and 
that  there  were  some  valuable  demonstrations  in 
summer  fallowing  on  the  program  for  the  afternoon. 

On  the  W.  A.  Davis  ranch  the  headers  were  at 
work  and  already  had  harvested  most  of  the  wheat 
on  the  summer  fallow  land.  The  party  made  no  stop, 
merely  noting  that  the  summer  fallow  wheat  still 
standing  was  decidedly  better  than  that  alongside 
where  the  summer  fallow  method  of  storing  up  re- 
serve moisture  had  not  been  followed.  On  the  ad- 
joining farm  of  Jacob  Klein  the  harvesting  had  not 
started  and  the  party  took  time  to  carefully  inspect 
the  condition  of  the  crop  grown  under  the  two  dif- 
ferent methods. 

Winning  With  Summer  Fallow. 

Mr.  Klein  has  been  growing  wheat  on  this  farm 
for  seven  years  but  up  to  this  year  had  not  had 
enough  land  in  cultivation  to  make  much  of  a  show- 
ing. He  has  been  developing  the  farm  and  each  year 
has  been  adding  to  the  tillable  land.  He  had  one 
sixty-acre  field  of  summer  fallow  wheat  which  good 
judges  thought  would  thresh  out  twenty-five  bushels 
to  the  acre.  All  agreed  that  the  past  season  had 
been  unusually  dry  in  that  section.  Although  a  firm 
believer  in  the  necessity  of  adopting  the  summer  fal- 
low method,  Mr.  Klein  took  a  gambling  chance  last 
fell  and  put  out  150  acres  right  alongside  his  sum- 
mer fallow  field  by  simply  disking  the  stubble  and 
drilling  in  the  seed.  He  didn't  want  to  talk  about  that 
field,  or  even  think  about  it,  for  it  was  a  total  failure. 
"And  I  put  a  lot  of  expense  into  that  field,"  said  Mr. 
Klein,  "and  that  is  what  I  get,  absolutely  nothing." 
Over  on  the  other  side  of  the  fence  Mr.  Klein  was 
doing  what  his  better  judgment  told  him  was  the 
only  safe  way  to  grow  wheat,  and  that  was  to  store 
surplus  moisture  and  not  plant  wheat  in  a  soil  with 
no  reserve.  This  150  acres  was  plowed  deep  in  May 
and  Jane  and  was  clean  and  free  from  weeds.  Mr. 

Owens'  soil  augur 
showed  moist  soil 
down  twenty-six 
inches,  which  was 
as  deep  as  he  tested 
it.  A  similar  test  in 
the  field  of  wheat 
grown  on  the  land 
tilled  last  summer 
showed  almost  no 
moisture  except  a 


Members  of  Huerfano  County  Seed  Growers'  Association  on  inspection  temr. 


little  on  the  sur- 
face, the  result  of 
a  little  shower  a 
few  days  previous. 
The  men  who  saw 
this  demonstration 
{Tata,  to  Page  13) 
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Market  Outlook  for  Farm  and  Ranch  Products 

EUROPE  NEEDS  WHEAT  SURPLUS  OF  UNITED  STATES  AND  CANADA 


ALTHOUGH  a  few  clouds  have  gath- 
ered on  the  horizon  recently,  most 
^  of  the  business  barometers  con- 
tinue to  forecast  favorable  weather. 

The  building  boom  is  the  biggest  ever 
known  and  a  long  string  of  related  in- 
dustries such  as  lumber,  hardware,  ce- 
ment, paints  and  oils  are  sharing  in  its 
benefits. 

The  iron  and  steel  industries  are  op- 
erating at  above  the  pre-war  level. 
Boot  and  shoe  manufacturing,  clothing, 
furniture,  implements  and  drugs  and 
chemicals  all  show  improvement  over 
last  year  according  to  comprehensive 
surveys. 

Unemployment  at  Low  Level. 

As  a  result  the  amount  of  involun- 
tary unemployment  has  dropped  down 
to  the  lowest  level  since  the  depression 
started  and  a  shortage  of  skilled  labor 
in  certain  lines  and  of  unskilled  labor 
in  certain  districts  is  reported. 

With  the  turn  of  the  tide,  business 
failures  have  dropped  off,  the  number  in 
June  being  the  smallest  since  last  Sep- 
tember and  total  liabilities  lightest 
since  October,  1920. 

The  demand  for  loans  has  increased 
in  industries  which  show  most  complete 
revival  but,  speaking  broadly,  the  sup- 
ply of  capital  is  increasing  more  rapid- 
ly than  the  demand  for  it,  so  that  in- 
terest rates  are  easing.  Mortgage 
money  is  more  abundant,  sayings  de- 
posits are  rising  and  the  demand  for  in- 
vestment securities,  as  measured  by  the 
price  trend  of  Liberty  bonds,  most  of 
which  sold  at  new  high  levels  last  week, 
is  increasing. 

About  700,000  men  are  out  of  work 
in  the  ccal  strike,  which  started  fifteen 
weeks  ago,  and  stocks  of  coal  are  get- 
ting low  enough  to  occasion  alarm  as 
to  the  maintenance  of  industrial  oper- 
ations. The  Federal  government  is  tak- 
ing a  hand,  however,  and  the  prospects 
of  settlement  are  becoming  brighter. 

Strike  Reduces  Demand  for  Products. 

The  strike  of  rail  shopmen  takes  an 
additional  400,000  men  from  the  payroll 
and  reduces  buying  power  for  farm 
products  by  that  much  more.  It  is  too 
early  to  form  any  satisfactory  notion 
of  the  outcome  of  this  clash. 

The  worst  of  recent  developments 
was  the  evidence  of  a  near  collapse  of 
the  German  government  and  the  head- 
long plunge  of  the  mark  to  a  new  low 
figure  of  over  550  for  one  dollar,  com- 
pared with  slightly  over  four  to  a  dollar 
in  normal  times. 

Until  foreign  political  and  financial 
affairs  become  more  settled,  export 
trade  in  wheat,  corn,  cotton,  hog  meats, 
lard  and  other  farm  products  will  be 
restricted.  Besides  Germany  the  coun- 
tries most  affected  will  be  France,  Bel- 
gium and  Italy,  which  were  counting 
upon  large  reparation  payments  to  help 
solve  their  own  financial  woes. 

Good  Cattle  Market  Continues. 

Cattle  markets  have  continued  to  ab- 
sorb the  supply  at  prices  favorable  to 
the  producer.  Prime  steers  sold  at 
$10.80  at  Chicago  last  week  and  a  large 
number  crossed  the  $10  mark.  The 
actual  advance  was  confined  to  grain- 
feds,  but  grassers  and  those  fed  corn 
on  grass  which  have  been  too  high  com- 
pared with  top  grades,  were  firm  at 
Chicago  and  only  small  declines  were 
in  vogue  at  other  points. 

Steers  from  the  northern  ranges  are 
beginning  to  show  up  and  the  move- 
ment from  Kansas  and  Oklahoma  is 
steadily  gathering  volume.  The  supply 
for  slaughter  will  probably  increase  35 
per  cent  in  the  next  sixty  days,  so  that 
it  is  doubtful  if  values  on  the  lower 
grades  will  be  maintained,  although 
settlement  of  the  coal  strike  would  ex- 
pand outlets  for  beef.  Choice  and  prime 
steers  are  in  a  class  by  themselves  and 
appear  to  be  in  a  secure  position  by 
virtue  of  scarcity,  although  the  advance 
may  not  carry  much  further. 

Big  Feeder  Demand  Expected. 
Tho  prosrK-ct  of  a  genorotiH  crop  of 
torn,  hay  and  rough  feed  with  profitable 
results  for  cattle  feeders  in  the  last 
five  months,  and  advancing  prices  on  fat 
st«H>rs,  promise  to  maintain  a  broad  out- 
l'  *  for  thin  rattle  during  the  fall.  July 
iirtailed  buying  as  usual,  the  move- 
nt from  twelve  leading  markets  in 
■  first  week  in  the  month  declining 
'  o  per  cent,  compared  with    the  last 
-  in  June.    As  more  range  steers 
'  rne  available  and  the  busy  season 
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passes,  buying  will  expand,  but  it  prob- 
ably will  not  lift  values  much  if  any 
and  the  plainer  light  weights  are  apt  to 
work  gradually  lower  during  the  late 
summer  and  fall. 

Hog  Market  Reacts  Again. 

The  hog  market  crossed  the  $11  mark 
last  week,  reaching  $11.15  on  July  12, 
but  the  run  expanded  and  the  advance 
was  lost.  Receipts  are  holding  up  sur- 
prisingly. Conditions  in  Germany  are 
unfavorable  for  the  export  trade  in  hog 
products,  although  a  big  Chicago  packer 
displayed  his  faith  by  starting  a  big 
shipment  for  that  country  during  the 
week  and  other  continental  countries 
were  buying.  Heavy  foreign  buying  of 
hog  meats  and  lard  and  lighter  receipts 
of  hogs  are  the  two  factors  which  gen- 
erally boost  the  market  during  the  late 
summer. 


The  spread  between  common  packers 
and  choice  bacon  hogs  is  about  $3  at 
Chicago  and  still  wider  at  other  points. 
In  spite  of  a  drop  in  average  quality 
and  lower  average  prices  the  latter  are 
holding  above  $10  at  the  principal  Mid- 
dle Western  markets,  making  an  un- 
usually profitable  outlet  for  corn.  As 
production  is  being  increased  rapidly  it 
has  been  suggested  by  officials  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  that  it 
would  be  well  to  dispose  during  the 
summer  of  part  of  the  sows  bred  for 
fall  litters  in  order  to  prevent  over- 
production. 

Feeder  Lambs  Look  High  Priced. 

Receipts  of  range  lambs  are  not  quite 
up  to  the  usual  number  at  this  season, 
probably  reflecting  the  30  per  cent 
shortage  in  the  crop. 

Purchases  of  feeder  lambs  are  ex- 


Keeent  Range  of  Livestock  Prices  at  Our 
Cattle—  Denver. 
Choice  and  prime  heavy  steers  (1100  lb.  up).  $9.35©  9.90 

Good  heavy  steers   ..   8.60®  9.50 

Common  heavy  steers   6.25 ©  8.00 

Good  light  steers   8.40©  9.35 

Common  to  choice  butcher  heifers   5.00@  8.60 

Common  to  choice  butcher  cows   3.75®  7.50 

Bologna  and  beef  bulls   2.75©  6.00 

Canncrs  and  cutters,  cows  and  heifers         2.00©  3.75 

Canner  Steers   _        3.00@  4.25 

Common  to  choice  feeders  (1000  lb.  up)....  5.00®  6.50 

Common  to  choice  stocker  steers   4.500  6.25 

Common  to  choice  stocker  cows  and  heifers.  3.00  @  5.00 

Hogs- 
Top  of  Market  $  10.75 

Bulk  of  Sales    9.25@10.60 

Heavy  (250  lb.  up)   9.00@10.25 

Medium  (200 — 250  lbs.)   9.50@10.50 

Light   (150 — 200  lb.)    9.50©10.50 

Smooth  packing  sows  (250  lb.  up)   8.00(3)  8.25 

Stock  pigs   9.00@10.00 


Principal  Markets 

Kansas  City. 
$9.75010.30 
9.00©  9.85 
6.75@ 
8.75® 
5.35® 
4.00® 
4.10® 
2.25© 
3.25© 
6.35© 
5.00© 
3.35© 


8.25 
9.70 
9.00 
6.75 
6.00 
4.00 
4.75 
8.50 
8.30 
6.00 


Omaha. 
65@10.50 
25©  9. SO 
50®,  8.50 
50©  9.65 


50© 
25® 
00® 
50® 
25® 
75® 
50® 
00@ 


8.50 
7.50 
6.75 
4.50 
4.50 
8.15 
8.00 
6.00 


5  10.70 

9.25©10.65 
9.10@10.50 
9.85(6)10.65 
9. 75010. 70 
8.00©  8.50 
9.25@10.75 


10.65 
75010.60 
00010.50 
00©10.65 
15010.65 
00©  9.35 
75@10.2o 


Stockmen  Make  Use  of  Forest  Ranges 

LIVESTOCK  IMPROVEMENT  BROUGHT  ABOUT  BY 
REGULATIONS  IN  FORCE. 

John  H.  Hatton. 


INTERMIXED  with  the  stands  of  tim- 
ber on  the  forests  of  Colorado  are 
many  parks  or  open  places  covered 
with  a  heavy  growth  of  forage.  There 
is  also  much  grass  and  other  forage 
plant  growth  in  the  timber  where  the 
tree  growth  is  not  too  heavy.  Most  of 
this  forage  can  be  grazed  by  stock  with- 
out injury  to  the  timber.  Some  areas 
are  closed  to  grazing  in  order  to  pro- 
tect the  slopes  of  streams,  which  fur- 
nish municipal  water  supplies,  and  other 
areas,  rock  slides,  etc.,  are  barren  of 
any  forage  growth. 

About  ten  million  acres  of  the  thir- 
teen and  one-quarter  million  acres  in 
the  National  forests  of  Colorado  are 
used  for  pasturage,  and  feed  for  the 
summer  over  30  per  cent  of  the  cattle 
and  5  per  cent  of  the  sheep  owned  in 
the  state.  During  1921  this  area  sup- 
ported 369,000  cattle,  8,700  horses  and 
987,300  sheep  grazed  under  paid  per- 
mits. This  was  considerably  less  tnan 
in  1920,  because  of  the  depressed  condi- 
tion of  the  stock  industry  and  lessened 
demands.  The  average  grazing  season 
for  cattle  and  horses  is  about  five 
months  and  the  fee  for  this  period  is  50 
cents  a  head  for  cattle  and  62  cents  for 
horses.  The  average  season  for  sheep 
is  about  three  months  and  the  fee  is  8% 
cents  a  head.  Sheep  arc  grazed  in  the 
extremely  high  portions  of  the  forests, 
where  the  Know  stays  until  the  latter 
part  of  June  and  begins  falling  in  Sep- 
tember. 

About  5,300  cattle  and  3,900  horses 
were  grazed  free  under  a  regulation 
which  provides  for  grazing  free  not  to 
exceed  ten  head  of  work  and  milk  stock 
in  actual  use  by  settlers,  prospectors, 
etc. 

Eradicating  PoisonouH  Plants. 

Certain  poisonous  plants  on  the  range 
kill  stock,  but  it  has  been  found  that 
about  90  per  cent  of  this  Iosr  can  bo 
f»n  v«  nt.«  il  by  dicing  or  grubbing  tho 
principal  poisonous  plant,  which  is  lark- 
spur. During  the  latlcr  part  of  1915 
definite  grubbing  of  larkspur  w«8  be- 
gun in  Colorado.  Since  that  time  about 
4,760  acren  have  been  grubbed,  at  a  cost 
of  approximately  $4.25  per  ucre.    It  in 


estimated  that  this  work  effected  a  sav- 
ing orf  $27,650  to  the  livestock  industry 
of  the  state  during  the  past  year.  Past 
experience  has  shown  that  it  can  be  ex- 
pected that  this  amount  will  be  saved 
annually  on  the  areas  where  grubbing 
has  been  carried  on. 

Improvement  on  Ranges. 

The  construction  of  range  improve- 
ments that  are  at  present  in  use  on  the 
National  forests  of  Colorado  consists 
of:  Fences,  386  miles,  value  $50,600; 
corrals,  forty- two,  value  $2,410;  im- 
proved stock  driveways,  603  miles,  value 
$16,850;  stock  bridge,  one,  value  $500; 
water  developments  (improved  springs) 
135,  value  $3,700. 

Better  Breeding  Regulations  Effected. 

The  permittees  using  the  ranges  on 
the  National  forests  of  Colorado  are  en- 
couraged to  form  stock  associations. 
There  are  about  one  hundred  local  stock 
organizations  in  the  mountainous  sec- 
tions of  the  state.  On  eight  of  the  fif- 
teen forests  of  Colorado  the  permittees 
in  stock  associations  have  passed  reso- 
lutions requiring  that  only  purebred 
bulls  of  beef  types  be  run  on  the  ranges 
for  which  these  associations  are  recog- 
nized. 

Range  Surveys  Being  Made. 

Intensive  range  reconnaissance  to  de- 
termine just  what  forage  the  forests 
are  growing  has  been  carried  on  in  sev- 
eral places,  in  order  that  the  range  may 
be  stocked  to  the  full  carrying  capacity 
without  damage.  More  than  1,134,877 
acres  have  been  covered  by  this  inten- 
sive investigation. 

Game  animals  are  always  interesting 
and  the  Forest  service  game  census  for 
1921  shows  there  are  in  tho  National 
forests  of  the  state  approximately  19,- 
696  black-tailed,  or  mule  deer,  and 
forty-two  white-tailed  deer;  6,056  moun- 
tain sheep  and  6,191  elk;  457  mountain 
lions;  185  >jray  wolves,  and  26,860 
coyotes;  2,696  black  bear,  33  grizzlies; 
6,698  lynx  and  other  cats,  3,484  foxes, 
and  40,792  beaver.  Four  million  nino 
hundred  forty-nine  thousand  fish  fry 
were  planted  by  the  forest  officers  in 
the  stutc  in  1921. 


panding  and  the  range  supply  has  not 
been  sufficient  thus  far  to  fill  the  or- 
ders. Prices  being  paid  are  high  for 
this  time  of  the  year  and  look  rather 
risky. 

Wheat  Supply  Same  as  Last  Year. 

Spring  wheat  failed  to  come  up  to 
trade  expectancy  so  that  the  govern- 
ment's forecast  of  a  total  wheat  crop 
of  817,000,000  bushels  was  slightly  be- 
low the  unofficial  estimates.  It  is  22,- 
000,000  bushels  more  than  last  year  and 
18,000,000  bushels  more  than  the  aver- 
age from  1916  to  1920. 

Farm  reserves  were  31,641,000  bush- 
els, which  with  stocks  in  country  mills 
and  elevators  unofficially  estimated  at 
16,000,000  bushels,  and  Bradstreet's  vis- 
ible supply  now  makes  a  total  carry- 
over of  68,000,000  bushels.  Added  to 
the  new  crop  estimate  the  total  supply 
for  the  coming  year  would  be  885,000,- 
000  bushels,  compared  with  887,000,000 
bushels  last  year. 

Conditions  in  the  spring  wheat  states 
are  most  favorable,  although  there  has 
been  a  little  damage  from  black  rust. 
Canada's  crop  is  estimated  officially  at 
338,000,000  bushels,  compared  with 
301,000,000  bushels  last  year  and  the 
largest  on  record  with  one  exception. 

Receipts  of  new  wheat  showed  a  fur- 
ther increase  last  week.  They  were  re- 
garded as  light  in  the  grain  trade,  but 
with  one  exception  were  the  heaviest 
for  the  corresponding  week  in  seven 
years.  They  were  absorbed  without 
trouble  as  export  buying  revived  slight- 
ly, former  sales  for  export  were  being 
filled  and  mills  are  taking  the  first  run 
of  new  wheat  rather  freely. 

The  market  is  still  unsettled,  await- 
ing the  outcome  of  the  rail  strike,  for- 
eign political  and  financial  conditions, 
the  black  rust  scare,  the  size  of  the  ex- 
port and  milling  demand,  and  also  for 
the  movement  of  new  wheat  to  reach 
flood  tide. 

European  Needs  Are  Large. 

The  weather  in  France,  Germany  and 
Great  Britain  has  improved  lately,  but 
a  big  increase  in  European  needs  in  the 
next  twelve  months  over  last  year  is  in- 
dicated. Italy,  whose  crop  is  29,000,000 
bushels  less  than  last  year,  has  re- 
moved the  duty  on  wheat  imports  and 
France  has  authorized  a  larger  list  of 
wheat  substitutes.  This  increase  will 
be  partly  offset  by  smaller  shipments 
to  Oriental  countries  and  possibly  by  a 
larger  rye  surplus  from  Canada  and  the 
United  States.  The  Chinese  crop  is  re- 
ported at  175,000,000  bushels,  compared 
with  150,000,000  bushels  last  year. 

Based  on  present  indications,  import- 
ing countries  will  need  about  60,000,000 
bushels  per  month  throughout  the  year. 
But  little  has  been  bought  for  fall  ship- 
ment as  the  European  harvest  is  on  and 
buyers  ai-e  in  position  to  wait  until  the 
North  American  crop  is  moving  in  heav- 
ier volume.  "Unsettled  foreign  financial 
affairs  and  unfavorable  exchange  rates 
also  tend  to  delay  purchases.  If  the 
estimates  upon  import  needs  are  cor- 
rect, importers  will  be  compelled  to  buy 
around  425,000,000  bushels  from  North 
America  in  the  next  eight  months, 
which  will  take  care  of  most  of  the  sur- 
plus in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
which  now  appears  to  be  approximately 
485,000,000  bushels. 

Corn  Acreage  Slightly  Reduced. 

The  area  planted  to  corn  was  estima- 
ted officially  at  103,234,000  acres,  com- 
pared with  103,805,000  acres  last  year, 
a  decrease  of  .6  per  cent.  The  yield  was 
estimated  at  2,860,000,000  bushels,  a  de- 
crease of  220,000,000  from  the  final 
yield  in  1922.  With  the  heavy  exports 
and  rapid  domestic  disappearance  in  the 
last  eight  months  and  a  reduction  in 
the  crop  as  large  as  shown  by  the  gov- 
ernment's forecast,  the  total  supply  for 
the  next  crop  year  would  be  about  400,- 
000,000  bushels  less  than  for  the  pres- 
ent crop  year,  although  still  larger  than 
the  average.  The  crop  is  believed  to 
have  improved  since  the  date  of  the 
government  report. 

Severe  Loss  in  Oats  Crop. 

The  government's  estimate  upon  the 
oats  crop  was  1,187,000,000  bushelfl, 
showing  a  loss  of  118,000,000,  or  9  per 
cent,  during  June.  Recent  rains  and 
cool  weather  have  improved  prospects 
to  some  extent,  but  a  crop  below  the 
average  of .  1 ,250,000,000  bushela  looks 
probable.  (Continued  on  Page  0) 
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Touring  North  Park  Where  Beef  Is  Made  on  Grass 

STOCKMEN  DISCUSSING  SUNFLOWER  SILAGE,  ALFALFA  AND  OTHER  CROPS 


NORTH  PARK,  Colorado,  is  a  world 
of  its  own.  Surrounded  by  high 
mountain  ranges,  extremely  well 
watered,  its  succession  of  long,  sage- 
covered  ridges  and  grassy  valleys  would 
indicate  an  agricultural  paradise.  And 
it  would  be,  except  for  the  elevation 
which  averages  around  8,000  feet  above 
sea  level,  making  fanning  uncertain, 
because  of  the  likelihood  of  frost  at  any 
time  during  the  three  summer  months. 
Beef  production  is  the  one  big  industry 
and  grass  the  one  crop  that  makes  it 
possible  and  profitable. 

Nowhere  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  re- 
gion is  nature's  balanced  ration — grass 
— more  abundant,  or  more  nourishing. 
For  many  years  North  Park  has  been 
famous  for  its  grass-fed  cattle.  Blue 
ribbons  have  been  won  at  the  Interna- 
tional Stock  Show  in  Chicago  on  carloti; 
which  came  off  North  Park  grass  ready 
for  slaughter.  And  as  for  feeders — 
well,  the  annual  auction  sales  tell  the 
story  in  figures  of  how  the  cornbelt 
farmers  prefer  the  stuff  that  was  nour- 
ished on  the  grass  of  the  high  altitude 
country. 

Well  Bred  Cattle  Grown. 

Nor  is  the  grass  everything,  when  de- 
scribing North  Park  cattle.  These 
thick-bodied,  large-scaled,  well-fleshed 
cattle  are  as  much  the  result  of  good 
breeding  as  of  favorable  climatic  con- 
ditions. Purebred  sires  are  the  rule  and 
Herefords  the  predominating  breed. 

Herd  improvement  has  been  the  rule 
for  years.  Purebred  bulls  are  bought 
in  carlots  by  all  the  big  outfits.  Winter 
feeding  is  a  recognized  necessity  and 
there  is  always  hay  enough  to  carry  the 
cattle  through  the  winter.  But  that 
isn't  all.  Lately  the  stockmen  have 
been  seeking  ways  to  make  beef  more 
economically.  The  baby  beef  question 
has  been  discussed.  Can  cattle  be  fin- 
ished in  the  Park  by  shipping  in  grain  ? 
Can  grain  or  silage  crops  be  grown  in 
the  Park?  Must  producing  feeder  cat- 
tle remain  the  principal  business? 
These  are  questions  the  cattlemen  are 
asking. 

Transportation  charges  and  delays 
are  a  handicap  to  anyone  attempting  to 
finish  cattle  in  the  grass  country  which 
grows  no  corn  and  where  even  small 


Alvin  T.  Steinel. 
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Alfalfa  on  North  Park  ranch  of  J.  R.  Edwards. 
Altitude,  8,000  feet. 

grains,  such  as  oats  and  barley,  are  gen- 
erally cut  for  hay.  At  first  glance  it 
looks  like  a  safe  bet  to  continue  to  pro- 
duce grassers  and  send  them  to  the  feed 
lots  in  the  lower  country  for  finishing. 
And  yet  there  are  progressive  ranch- 
men who  contend  that  North  Park  can 
do  more  toward  finishing  beef  than  is 
being  done  today. 

Stockmen  Hold  Conference. 

This  subject  was  up  for  discussion  at 
a  conference  held  early  in  July  by  a 
committee  of  the  North  Park  Stock 
Growers'  Association,  the  commission- 
ers of  Jackson  county  and  representa- 
tives of  the  Extension  Service  of  Colo- 
rado Agricultural  College,  including  Di- 
rector Roud  McCann  and  Dick  Jay, 
Livestock  Extension  Specialist.  One 
step  resulting  from  this  conference  was 
the  planning  of  a  feeding  contest,  each 
of  a  number  of  stockmen  to  feed  out  a 
carlot  in  his  own  way,  the  cattle  to  be 
judged  and  auctioned  off  next  summer. 
Details  of  the  contest  are  being  worked 
out.  It  will  take  place  if  enough  pro- 
ducers are  interested  to  make  it  worth 
while. 

In  the  meantime  those  interested  are 
turning  over  in  their  mind3  the  possi- 
bilities for  economies  in  beef  produc- 


Theso  cattla,  showing  the  best  of  beef  breeding  and  conformation,  produced  on  grass  alone. 


tion,  through  pasture  improvement,  or 
crops  that  may  be  adaptable  to  the  pe- 
culiar conditions  prevailing  in  North 
Park.  On  a  tour  of  the  ranches  in  com- 
pany with  August  Dwinell,  one  of  the 
pioneer  cattlemen  of  the  Park,  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Extension  Service  of 
the  Colorado  Agricultural  College  saw 
much  of  interest  and  of  promise. 

Alfalfa  Being  Tested. 

Nothing  made  more  of  an  impression 
in  the  crop  line  than  a  field  of  alfalfa, 
of  three  years'  standing,  on  the  farm  of 
J.  R.  Edwards,  five  miles  southeast  of 
Walden.  This  field  was  beginning  to 
show  blossoms  on  July  7  and  promised 
to  yield  at  least  one  good  cutting,  if  not 
two.  The  growth  was  thrifty  and  the 
stand  thick  and  even.  The  field  is  at 
an  elevation  of  8,000  feet  on  mesa  land, 
once  covered  with  sagebrush.  Alfalfa 
at  that  elevation  is  not  unusual  in  other 
parts  of  the  state,  but  the  general  opin- 
ion in  North  Park  is  that  it  will  not 
withstand  the  severe  winters,  but  will 
kill  out. 

Mr.  Edwards  said  he  did  not  try  to 
get  any  special  variety  when  he  bought 
the  seed  and  that  his  field  of  several 
acres  had  successfully  withstood  three 
winters  and  survived  hard  summer 
frosts  without  serious  setback.  There  is 
much  interest  in  this  demonstration  by 
Mr.  Edwards.  The  stockmen  are  watch- 
ing this  alfalfa.  They  realize  what  it 
would  mean  to  them  to  supplement 
their  pastures  with  a  legume  hay,  even 
if  the  cuttings  would  average  only  one 
a  season. 

"If  Edwards  can  do  it  we  ought  to 
try,  too,"  is  the  way  one  stockman  put 
the  matter. 

Oats,  Barley  and  Potatoes  Grown. 

Mr.  Edwards  grows  oats  and  barley 
and  also  has  had  success  with  potatoes. 
He  has  a  four-acre  field  this  year  of 
Early  Ohios  which  were  looking  fine  on 
July  7.  Though  there  had  been  a  heavy 
frost  during  the  night,  the  leaves  were 
not  affected.  He  has  grown  a  crop  of 
potatoes  every  season  for  seven  years 
and  has  averaged  around  fifty  sacks  to 
the  acre.  Many  other  ranchers  grow 
their  own  potatoes  and  gardens  are 
plentiful  all  over  the  Park.  Edwards  is 
testing  alsike  clover,  brome  grass  and 
other  useful  pasture  plants,  growing 
them  successfully  on  a  ranch  that  has 
no  advantage  either  in  soil,  water  or  lo- 
cation over  the  average  in  North  Park. 

Other  ranchmen  who  have  tried  crops 
of  various  kinds  have  become  discour- 
aged because  of  repeated  damage  by 
summer  frosts  which  sometimes  reach 
the  stage  of  a  real  freeze,  forming  a 
thin  coating  of  ice  on  standing  water. 
Still  a  careful  selection  of  hapdy  varie- 
ties may  provide  a  fair  program  of  for- 
age and  root  crops  that  would  be  useful 
in  feeding  both  cattle  and  hogs.  The 
hogs  we  saw  on  the  Hansen  ranch  were 
doing  well.  The  ranchmen  can  grow 
their  own  pork  if  they  .will,  and  of 
course  they  raise  chickens. 

Improvement  of  pastures  through  the 
introduction  of  new  grasses  and  per- 
haps some  changes  in  irrigation  prac- 
tice are  lines  of  demonstration  work 
that  seem  desirable.  Some  say  that,  as 
a  rule,  the  water  is  left  on  the  grass 
too  long  and  that  this  lessens  its  nutri- 
tive qualities.  A  more  careful  appli- 
cation of  water  and  less  extravagant 
use  of  it,  .is  recommended  by  some  of 
the  ranchmen.    Alsike  clover  has  been 


introduced  here  and  there  with  success, 
and  the  cattle  like  it. 

Testing  Sunflowers  for  Silage. 

Silage  crops  have  been  discussed. 
One  ranchman  at  the  conference  said 
he  wondered  whether  the  grass  couldn't 
be  used  for  silage.  It's  done  in  some 
parts  of  Europe,  at  least  to  the  extent 
of  ricking  it  up  in  piles  under  pressure. 
Sunflowers  were  mentioned — the  giant 
or  Russian  sunflowers  as  they  are 
called;  These  were  tried  out  on  an  ex- 
perimental field  under  supervision  of  an 
agricultural  instructor  in  the  Walden 
school  last  summer,  but  a  freeze,  early 
in  July,  killed  the  young  plants.  Or- 
dinarily this  crop  would  probably 
"make"  as  it  requires  only  seventy  to 
eighty  days,  and  is  not  susceptible  to 
the  ordinary  frosts  after  getting  a  good 
start.  There  are  no  silos  in  North  Park, 
but  the  successful  introduction  of  sun- 
flowers may  change  this. 

Cattle  Get  Fat  on  Grass. 

What  the  visitors  were  most  inter- 
ested in  seeing  was  the  beef  cattle  on 
their  native  heath — these  cattle  that 
had  tasted  only  grass,  either  green  or 
cured.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  such 
steers  as  we  saw  were  produced  on 
grass  alone.  No  wonder  that  an  Iowa 
farmer  at  the  International  Stock  Show 
some  years  ago  was  skeptical  when  he 
talked  to  the  late  Andy  Norell  about  the 
North  Park  grass-fed  cattle.  The  Iowan 
said  it  was  impossible  to  put  such  a 
finish  on  cattle  without  corn.  Norell  in- 
sisted and  to  prove  his  point  he  got  a 
sack  of  shelled  corn  and  threw  some 
handfulls  into  the  pen.  The  steers  didn't 
touch  it;  they  had  never  seen  anything 
like  it  in  the  way  of  feed  and  didn't 
know  what  corn  was. 

Some  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  south- 
east of  Walden  we  saw  a  bunch  of  steers 
on  the  ranch  of  C.  D.  Johnson,  rounded 
up  for  driving  to  the  United  States 
Forest  Reserve  for  summer  range. 
There  they  will  remain  till  fall  and  then 
be  shipped  to  an  Iowa  feedlot  for  a 
quick,  sixty-day  finish  on  corn.  These 
steers  looked  good  and  they  had  never 
seen  grain. 

High-Class  Registered  Bulls  Used. 

From  Johnson's  we  were  taken  by 
Mr.  Dwinell  to  the  William  Simpson 
ranch,  near  Walden,  where  we  saw  a 
part  of  the  herd  in  the  meadow.  Quality 
and  breeding  were  quite  evident  in  these 
cattle.  It  was  easy  to  trace  the  blood 
of  registered  sires  from  the  Johnson 
Brothers  herd  at  Eagle  and  the  DeWitt 
herd  at  Denver. 

Next  we  saw  a  bunch  of  steers  on  the 
William  Jones  ranch.  He  brought  them 
into  the  corral  for  inspection  and  a  fine 
lot  of  beeves  they  were.  Then  on  to  the 
Dwinell  ranch  on  the  Canadian.  This 
is  one  of  the  older  ranches,  Mr.  Dwinell 
having  come  to  North  Park  in  1884.  He 
takes  just  pride  in  his  nine  hundred  or 
more  head  of  Herefords — a  splendid 
herd  on  which  he  uses  registered  bulls 
of  the  best  type.  He  picks  big  ones. 
We  saw  a  bunch  of  twenty-two  of  these 
bulls  and  they  looked  like  a  carlot  ex- 
hibit ready  for  the  stock  show,  though 
they  were  out  in  pasture. 

On  the  Victor  Hansen  ranch  we  saw 
not  only  some  good  registered  bulls,  but 
also  the  "biggest  barn  in  North  Park." 
It  is,  in  fact,  as  big  as  any  in  the  state 
and  high  enough  so  that  Hansen,  who, 
like  his  fellow  ranchmen,  lives  in  the 
saddle,  can  ride  right  through  it  on 


horseback.  The  cattle  are  used  to  hav- 
ing their  wants  looked  after  by  a  rider 
and  Hansen's  Herefords  are  followed 
under  the  roof  of  the  big  barn  by  men 
on  horseback.  This  ranch  fringes  the 
North  Platte  for  a  distance  of  more 
than  seven  miles. 

Hereford  Cattle  Predominate. 

The  only  Shorthorns  we  saw  were 
those  of  C.  B.  Harmon,  who  loves  the 
Scotch  cattle,  though  he  also  runs  Here- 
fords. His  Shorthorn  herd  is  purebred 
and  he  gave  us  a  chance  to  go  among 
a  lot  of  as  fine  breeding  cows  as  we  hail 
seen  in  many  a  day  in  the  red,  white 
and  roans.  He  also  showed  us  a  car- 
load of  spayed  heifers — Herefords — 
which  were  awaiting  shipment  to  mar- 
ket. 

On  the  Hunter  ranch  we  were  shown 
three  Hereford  steers  which  had  been 
announced  as  "the  best  three  steers  in 
the  state."  They  looked  it  in  every  line 
and  limb.  In  fact,  we  saw  as  excellent 
a  lot  of  marketable  beef  in  the  day's 
tour  as  one  could  wish  to  see  and  the 
remarkable  thing  was  that  these  cattle 
thrived  and  fattened  on  grass  alone. 


Market  Outlook  for  Farm  and 
Ranch  Products. 

(Continued  from  Page  4.) 

Cash  Grain  Markets. 

The  range  of  cash  grain  prices  fol- 
lows: 

Kansas  City— Wheat,  No.  2  red,  $1.09 
@1.10y2;  No.  3,  $1.07@1.09;  No.  2  hard, 
$1.10@1.50. 

Corn — No.  2  mixed,  57@57%c;  No.  2 
yellow,  60y3@62c;  No.  2  white,  56%(S> 
57y2c. 

Oats— No.  3  white,  36y3c. 
Barley,  56c. 

Only  Fair  Demand  for  Alfalfa. 

Demand  is  small  for  new  clover  and 
only  fair  for  new  alfalfa.  The  rail  strike 
is  restricting  receipts.  The  new  crop 
is  estimated  at  107,000,000  tons,  com- 
pared with  a  six-year  average  of  101,- 
000,000  tons. 

Prices  per  ton  in  carlots: 

Kansas  City — Prairie^  upland  No.  1, 
$13@14;  No.  2,  $11@12.50;  alfalfa 
choice,  $17(5)19;  No.  1,  $15@16.50; 
standard,  $13@14.50;  No.  2,  $11@12.50; 
No.  1  timothy,  $14@15;  No.  2,  $10.50@ 
11.50;  No.  1  light  clover  mixed,  $14@ 
14.50;  No.  1  clover  mixed,  $11.50@ 
$13.50;  straw,  $9@10. 

Egg  Market  Slightly  Stronger. 

The  egg  market  is  regaining  strength 
although  prices  have  not  advanced 
much.  Receipts  are  larger  than  at  this 
time  a  year  ago,  but  there  is  only  a 
small  surplus  over  consumptive  needs 
to  be  placed  in  storage.  Latest  quota- 
tions: 

Denver — Eggs,  28c.  Live  poultry — 
Hens,  20@22c;  springs,  35c;  broilers, 
36@38c;  roosters,  7c;  turkeys,  27c 

Butter  Market  Weakens. 

Butter  scoring  90  or  below  has  moved 
indifferently  recently  and  prices  have 
declined  lower,  while  fancy  butter  is 
slightly  higher.  Export  buying  was  ex- 
pected but  it  failed  to  develop,  as  Brit- 
ish markets  weakened.  Receipts  have 
been  falling  off,  but  rains  have  revived 
pastures  and  an  increase  in  production 
is  expected  or  prevention  of  a  further 
decline  for  the  time  being.  The  daily 
surplus  for  storage  at  the  four  leading 
markets  remains  rather  heavy,  but  the 
total  storage  surplus  is  not  yet  exces- 
sive. Prices  for  92-score  fresh  butter 
on  July  IS  were: 

Chicago,  34c;  New  York,  36c!  Bos- 
ton, 37c;  Philadelphia,  37c. 

Large  Potato  Crop. 

The  potato  crop  was  officially  esti- 
mated as  of  July  1  at  429,000.000  bush- 
els, compared  with  347.000.000  bushels 
last  year,  and  an  average  of  373,000,000 
bushels  during  the  preceding  five  years. 
If  this  year's  promise  is  fulfilled  it  will 
be  the  third  largest  crop  on  record. 

The  apple  crop  was  estimated  at  a 
total  of  190,000,000  bushels,  with  a  com- 
mercial crop  of  31,400,000  barrels  The 
boxed  apple  states  have  a  slitrhtly 
smaller  crop  than  last  year,  while  the 
barreled  apple  states  have  a  much  larg- 
er crop.  Shipments  of  new  apples  to 
July  10  were  1,366  cars,  compared  with 
128  cars  to  the  same  date  last  year. 
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Notice  the  next  Pullman  car  you  see  baa  leaf  springs, 

combined  with  coil  springs.  The  leaf  spring9  are  slow  acting; 
tbey  take  up  the  long  rolls  id  the  track.  The  coil  springs  are 
quick  acting — tbey  take  up  the  little  jounces,  jolts  and  vibra- 
tions at  the  ends  of  the  rails.  The  coil  springs  also  cushion  the 
aide  roil  when  the  ear  hits  a  curve.  Your  Hasster  equipped  Ford 
ba»aa  exactly  similar  spring  combination  plus  the  important 
xeboaod  check  I 

Your  Hasslerized  Ford 
is  like  a  Pullman  car 

HASSLERS  on  your  Ford  car  combine  the 
action  of  a  quick  acting  coil  spring,  with 
the  slower  movement  of  the  Ford  semi-elliptic 
leaf  spring.  That's  why  they  give  you  Pullman 
comfort  in  your  Ford. 

The  lively  Hassler  coil  springs  take  up  the  short 
staccato  bumps,  the  vibration  and  jiggling  which 
come  too  quick  and  are  too  short  to  flex  the  leaf 
springs. 

They  work  when  the  car  goes  around  a  corner, 
checking  the  sidesway  and  righting  your  car's 
body,  with  a  steady  even  motion,  free  from  jolts 
and  jars.  And  they  help  the  leaf  springs  absorb 
the  big,  smashing  bumps. 

In  addition  to  its  great  superiority  over  leaf  springs  alone 
for  absorbing  shocks,  your  Hassler  has  the  all  important 
rebound  check.  Thus,  you  have  the  complete  double 
action  that  minimizes  both  the  upward  and  downward 
motion  of  your  car's  body  and  lets  it  ride  steadily  along 
like  a  Pullman. 

Yo*  can  get  Hassler  comfort  only  with  Hasslers.  More 
than  a  million  Hassler  owners  testify  to  that.  Insist  on 
Hasslers.  You  can  test  them  ten  days  at  our  risk.  Money 
back  if  you  want  it. 

ROBERT  H.  HASSLER,  INC. 
Indianapolis,  U.  S.  A. 
Robert  H.  Hassler,  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Ontario 


Shack  Absorbers 


Have  You  a  Silo? 

There  are  in  round  numbers  500,000 
silos  in  the  United  States.  They  are 
found  in  every  state  in  the  Union  and 
in  nearly  every  county.  This  proves 
that  the  silo  can  be  used  successfully  in 
practically  all  parts  of  the  country.  The 
man  who  is  keeping  livestock  can  well 
afford  to  devote  some  thought  and  study 
to  this  silo  question. 

The  silo  is  most  numerous  in  the 
leading  dairy  states,  but  many  states 
and  communities  are  backward  in  tak- 
ing advantage  of  this  economic  means 
of  feeding  cattle.  Wisconsin  ranks  first 
as  a  silo  state,  -with  close  to  85,000  on 
190,000  farms.  New  York  is  second, 
with  50,000  on  about  the  same  number 
of  farms.  Still,  those  familiar  with 
conditions  in  Yvisconsin  and  New  York 
admit  that  they  are  less  than  half  sup- 
plied, and  that  even  three  times  more 
silos  could  be  put  into  valuable  and 
economic  use.  Great  dairy  states  like 
Minnesota,  Iowa,  and  Ohio,  are  very 
short  of  silos  compared  with  Wisconsin 
and  New  York.  Then  there  are  many 
other  states  east  and  west,  north  and 
south,  that  do  not  have  one  where  they 
really  need  ten. 

Silage  has  been  so  thoroughly  tested 
out  from  an  economic  feeding  stand- 
point that  most  of  our  experiment  sta- 
tions have  considered  it  a  closed  ques- 
tion. There  are  few  states  in  the  Union 
that  have  not  printed  bulletins  and 
feeding  tests  all  of  which  show  that 
silage  is  an  economic  feed  for  milk, 
beef  and  mutton,  As  to  the  amount  it 
saves  the  feeder,  no  definite  figures  can 
be  given,  for  prices  of  feed,  iabor  and 
commodities  vary  with  each  year  and 
in  every  state.  It  is  safe,  however,  to 
conclude  from  the  tests  that  have  been 
made  that  at  least  ten  cents  can  be 
saved  on  a  pound  of  butter,  40  cents  on 
100  pounds  of  milk,  and  $1  on  100 
pounds  of  beef.  With  such  a  saving 
surely  this  subject  is  a  live  one  for 
every  stock-keeper  in  this  country. 

Silage  for  young  stock  and  growing 
animals  is  quite  as  valuable  and  im- 
portant as  it  is  for  those  that  are  pro- 
ducing milk  or  beef.  Horses  at  rest, 
brood  mares,  colts  and  mules,  can  be 
fed  silage  with  economy.  The  500000 
silo  users  of  this  country  are  perhaps 
the  best  experiment  relating  to  the 
value  and  economy  of  the  silo,  for  they 
have  tested  out  its  worth  and  know  of 
its  value  and  advantages  on  the  average 
farm.  The  dairy  industry  has  prospered 
during  the  past  few  years,  and  many 
farmers  are  increasing  their  herds. 
They  will  find  the  most  expensive  part 
of  the  business  is  that  invested  in  the 
feed  bill;  in  other  words,  to  feed  a  cow 
is  the  most  expensive  item  connected 
with  the  business  and  the  silo  is  one  of 
the  first  matters  to  consider  for  econ- 
omical production  and  to  give  a  succu- 
lent nutritious  ration  that  can  be  drawn 
'upon  any  time  during  the  year. 

The  silo  plays  an  important  part  in 
the  process  of  turning  the  cheap  for- 
ages of  the  farm  into  condensed  mar- 
ketable produce;  and  especially  at  this 
time  of  high  transportation  costs  we 
will  do  well  to  engage  in  a  line  of  farm- 
ing that  will  condense  our  raw  mate- 
rials. We  are  especially  interested  in 
shipping  a  finished  product,  especially 
if  the  market  demand  is  favorable.  The 
silo  has  come  and  is  still  coming  to  the 
farmer  who  aims  to  util>e  his  products 
to  the  best  advantage,  who  wishes  to 
get  the  most  from  his  acres  and  pre- 
vent a  waste  of  roughage  which  has 
been  so  expensive  m  past  years. 

The  silo  i3  answering  the  pasture 
problem,  for  silage  is  the  cheapest 
source  of  pasture.  It  is  a  labor-saving 
device,  lor  it  offers  at  all  seasons  a 
supply  of  forage  close  at  hand.  It  can 
be  easily  and  quickly  transported  to 
bunk  or  manger,  and  is  relished  by 
practically  all  classes  of  stock.  It  is 
rich  in  carbo-hydrates,  it  is  succulent, 
and  makes  a  balance  for  high  protein 
feeds  or  fodder. 

The  livestock  farmer  will  do  well  to 
figure  carefully  the  answer  of  the  ques- 
tion "Have  you  a  silo?"  He  can  secure 
plenty  of  information  from  silo  owners. 
Our  experiment  stations  can  furnish 
him  volume:.;  of  data,  and  there  are 
many  other  sources  from  which  to  draw 
reliable  figures.  Too  often  the  man  who 
is  considering  this  subject  listen:;  to  the 
man  who  does  not  own  a  silo.  From  an 
investment  standpoint  it  will  figure  out 
•  lose  to  100  per  eent  under  many  farm 
conditions.  Kven  if  it  figured  10  per 
cent,  would  it  not  be  a  wise  move? — A. 
L.  Ilaecker. 


Kanred  Wheat  Rust  Resistant. 

Kan  red  and   two    similar  varieties 
[were  the  only  winter  wheats  out  of 
I  about  100  varieties  and  strains  that 
j  proved  to  be  resistant  to  black  stem 
!  rust  in  tests  made  at  Manhattan,  Kan., 
by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  co-operation   with  the 
Kansas  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion. One  other  pure-line  strain,  Kan- 
sas No.  2390,  wes  found  to  be  partially 
resistant.    Practically  all   the  wheats 
tested  were  winter  varieties,  and  with 
these  few  exceptions  they  were  affected 
by  the  rust.    The  work  was  done  in  a 
rust  nursery,  located  on  the  experiment 
station  farm.    Infection  was  probably 
as  great  as  the  varieties  would  encoun- 
ter under  field  conditions. 

Several  varieties  of  spring  wheat 
proved  rust  resistant,  Black  Persian  be- 
ing the  only  one  belonging  to  the  bread- 
wheat  group.  A  few  durum  or  maca- 
roni wheats — Beloturka,  Iumillo,  Ku- 
banka,  Monad,  and  Pentad — and  one 
hybrid,  resembling  the  durum  parent, 
showed  definite  signs  of  resistance  to 
stem  rust.  All  emmer  and  einkorn 
strains  gave  some  evidence  of  resist- 
ance. 

Tests  made  in  the  greenhouse  gave 
almost  the  same  results  as  were  ob- 
tained in  the  field  nursei-y,  except  that 
Kansas  No.  2390  showed  no  resistance. 
Einkorn  also  was  non-resistant  under 
these  tests.  Conclusions  should  not  be 
drawn  from  greenhouse  tests  alone. 

Reports  from  Alabama,  California, 
Illinois,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  New 
York,  Wisconsin,  and  New  South  Wales 
indicate  also  that  the  three  varieties  of 
winter  wheat  are  resistant  to  stem  rust 
in  those  states,  but  in  Minnesota  and 
South  Dakota  they  have  not  been  found 
to  be  so,  probably  because  of  the  oc- 
currence of  distinct  strains  of  stem  rust 
there. 

Knowledge  of  the  leaf-rust  problem 
indicates  that  these  varieties  as  a  rale 
are  very  resistant  to  this  form  of  rust 
also. 

Kanred  has  an  unusual  combination 
of  desirable  characters,  including  high 
yield,  early  ripening  that  eseapes 
drought  and  hot  wind  damage,  and  win- 
ter hardiness.  In  milling  and  baking 
qualities  it  seems  to  be  equal  to  the 
best  wheats,  such  as  Turkey  and  Khar- 
kof.  It  is  adapted  to  parts  of  the  hard 
winter-wheat  area  other  than  Kansas 
and  is  now  rapidly  being  introduced  and 
widely  grown  in  Oklahoma,  Texas,  Ne- 
braska, eastern  Colorado,  and  in  some 
other  states.  It  is  not  adapted  to  humid 
areas  where  soft  wheats  are  grown. 
This  variety  also  is  believed  to  have 
potential  value  as  a  parental  variety 
to  be  used  by  plant  breeders  in  combin- 
ing its  rust  resistance  and  other  val- 
uable characters  with  varieties  of  other 
classes  of  wheat  adapted  to  the  several 
wheat-growing  districts. 

The  results  of  these  experiments  have 
just  been  published  in  Bulletin  1046, 
"Rust  Resistance  in  Winter-Wheat  Va- 
rieties," which  may  be  obtained  free  up- 
on application  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Only  the  ordinnry  man  is  put  down 
_iiid  out  by  ordinary  difficulties — the 
other  kind  sees  in  a  profitable  tank  only 
the  chance  to  show  what,  kind  of  stuff 
he  is  made  of. — L.  C.  Ball. 


Great  Highways  System  Planned. 

A  system  of  highways  that  will  serve 
the  whole  country  and  will  be  far  supe- 
rior to  any  other  in  the  world  is  being 
mapped  out  by  Federal  and  state  en- 
gineers. It  is  estimated  that  the  sys- 
tem will  comprise  180,000  miles  of  road. 
The  Federal  highway  act  recently  en- 
acted specifically  requires  that  all  Fed- 
eral aid  be  spent  on  a  connected  system 
of  highways  consisting  of  not  more  than 
7  per  cent  of  the  road  mileage  in  each 
state,  and  that  this  system  shall  con- 
sist of  interstate  or  primary  roads  and 
intercounty  or  secondary  roads. 

Proposed  systems  have  been  received 
by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture from  all  but  eight  states.  They  are 
plotted  on  a  large  map  of  the  United 
States  and  carefully  examined  as  to  co- 
ordination with  the  roads  of  adjacent 
states  and  service  to  all  sections  of  the 
country.  Where  co-ordination  is  not  sat- 
isfactory conferences  are  held  with  all 
interested  state  highway  officials  and 
routes  adjusted. 

Many  states  have  already  adjusted 
difficult  problems  with  their  neighbors. 
As  an  example,  the  system  sent  in  by 
Nebraska  showed  a  big  gap  in  an  im- 
portant road  along  the  northern  boun- 
dary. It  was  learned,  however,  that 
South  Dakota  would  follow  with  a  sys- 
tem that  would  fit  like  pictures  on  toy 
block;:.  Since  the  Federal  highwuy  act 
of  last  November  became  a  law,  only 
roads  certain  to  be  on  the  system  have 
been  approved  for  construction. 

If  in  need  of  advice,  ask  Western 
Furni  Life  Service  Bureau. 
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Summer  Fallow  Secret  of  Success. 

My  farm  comprises  320  acres,  200  of 
which  I  cultivate.  My  crops  consist 
principally  of  winter  wheat,  oats,  fall 
rye,  and  cane. 

My  methods  of  planting  and  cultiva- 
tion are  as  follows:  I  believe  Montana 
soil  is  second  to  none  in  its  ability  to 
retain  moisture,  a  factor  that  is  of  vital 
importance  to  the  plains  farmer.  I  sum- 
mer till  100  acres  each  year.  The  proper 
depth  to  plow  will  depend  on  the  kind 
of  soil,  time  of  plowing,  and  the  work 
you  expect  to  do  after  the  plowing. 
With  the  average  Montana  soil,  I  find 
on  old  ground  7  inches  is  about  the 
right  depth.  The  plow  should  be  fol- 
lowed closely  with  a  sub-surface  packer 
and  harrow.  The  sub-surface  packer  is 
just  what  its  name  indicates,  one  that 
will  pack  the  sub-surface,  that  is,  the 
lower  part  of  the  furrow  slice  and  at 
the  same  time  leave  a  loose  mulch  on 
the  surface.   This  is  the  ideal  condition. 

After  the  field  has  been  treated  as 
outlined  above,  it  should  be  harrowed 
during  the  summer  and  fall  as  often  as 
is  necessary  to  keep  all  weeds  down  and 
maintain  a  mulch.  The  exact  time  to 
harrow  can  be  determined  by  examin- 
ing the  field.  If  there  are  no  weeds 
showing  and  the  mulch  has  not  been 
settled  by  rain  and  the  firm  soil  beneath 
the  mulch  is  still  moist,  there  is  no  need 
to  harrow,  but  do  not  conclude  that  be- 
cause these  conditions  exist  today  they 
will  be  the  same  a  week  later.  Watch 
the  field  closely  and  just  as  soon  as 
weeds  or  plant  life  of  any  kind  begins  to 
show,  or  heavy  rains  have  caused  a 
crust  to  form  on  the  surface,  no  time 
should  be  lost  in  getting  over  the  field 
with  the  harrow. 

Another  condition  which  demands  at- 
tention is  sometimes  found  during  a 
long,  dry,  hot  spell,  when  even  though 
there  may  be  no  weeds  and  the  mulch 
is  in  good  shape,  yet,  owing  to  the  ex- 
treme heat,  the  firm  soil  beneath  the 
mulch  will  be  found  to  be  getting  dry, 
and  if  neglected  will  form  a  crust  which 
will  permit  the  moisture  to  escape  and 
also  shut  out  the  air. 

Get  the  summer  tilling  habit  and  ob- 
tain success  in  your  farming  operations. 
In  addition  to  this,  do  as  I  do — supply 
your  farm  with  plenty  of  chickens, 
cows  and  hogs.  Then  watch  your  bank 
account  grow.  I  keep  about  200  hens, 
six  brood  sows  and  fifteen  splendid  milk 
cows.  I  deliver  my  cream  a  distance  of 
forty  miles  with  my  Ford  truck.  My 
chickens  I  give  the  very  best  care,  for 
they  more  than  pay  the  grocery  bill. 
From  my  hogs  and  cows,  I  get  a  splen- 
did profit  which  helps  to  swell  the  roll 
in  the  bank. 

In  conclusion,  will  say  that  summer 
fallowing  is  the  key  to.  successful  farm- 
ing on  limited  rainfall,  and  as  a  side 
line  keep  all  the  chickens,  cows  and 
hogs  that  you  can  care  for,  and  your 
financial  star  will  slowly  but  most  as- 
suredly ascend.— J.  E.  Dolson,  Montana. 

Editor's  Note — This  is  one  of  the  series 
of  articles  by  farmers  on  "How  I  Am 
Making  Money  on  My  Farm." 


Tractor  Record  Book. 

Do  you  operate  a  tractor .'  If  so,  are 
you  keeping  account  of  the  cost  of  oper- 
ation? If  not  you  may  wish  to  do  so, 
hence  the  tractor  record  book,  furnished 
free  on  application  to  the  Extension 
Service,  Colorado  Agricultural  college 
at  Fort  Collins,  will  be  helpful.  This  is 
a  substantially  bound  booklet  designed 
for  keeping  a  complete  record  of  the 
use  of  the  machine.  The  opening  page 
has  ruled  space  for  entry  of  data  on 
make  of  tractor,  rating,  time  of  pur- 
chase; the  price,  location  of  farm;  soil 
type,  crops  and  acreage.  After  this 
preliminary  data  there  are  blanks  on 
which  the  cash  operating  record  is  kept 
and  then  follows  the  daily  operating 
record,  which  includes  kind  of  work, 
machinery  used  or  pulled,  width  and 
depth  of  plowing,  amount  of  fuel; 
amount  of  oil,  amount  of  grease;  num- 
ber of  men,  hours  at  work,  acres  and 
distance  covered  and  other  details.  On 
the  last  page  all  of  this  data  may  be 
conveniently  summarized,  thus  ascer- 
taining accurate  costs  per  hour  and  per 
acre  of  the  season's  work  with  the 
tractor. 


There  will  be  a  real  Wild  West  show 
every  day  during  the  1922  Colorado 
State  fair,  September  25 — 30.  It  will 
be  the  first  time  this  has  been  put  on  at 
the  Colorado  show,  and  the  commission- 
ers are  determined  that  it  shall  be  the 
best  ever  pulled  off  in  the  west.  One  of 
the  most  noted  Wild  West  show  man- 
agers in  the  entire  country  has  been  en- 
gaged to  manipulate  this  show,  and  he 
promises  that  everything  ever  seen  in 
Buch  shows,  and  a  number  of  brand-new 
features  will  be  presented. 


Montgomery Ward  #  G. 

The  Oldest  Mail  Order  House  is  Today  the  Most  Progressive 


Don't  You  Miss 
this  Money  Saving 
Opportunity 


Copy 


Golden  Jubilee  Catalogue 

Is  Now  Ready  for  You 


Fifty  years'  experience  in  making  low  prices,  in  selecting  worthy, 
serviceable  goods,  and  offering  them  at  a  saving,  has  gone  into  the 
making  of  this  big  complete  Golden  Jubilee  Catalogue. 

Your  FREE  copy  is  waiting  here  for  you.  To  write  for  it  today 
is  to  learn  the  lowest  price  you  need  to  pay  for  everything  you  need 
for  the  Home,  the  Farm  and  the  Family. 


There  is  a  Cash  Saving  of  at 
Least  $50  for  You 

Getting  the  right  price  today 
is  a  matter  of  choosing  the  right 
place  at  which  to  buy.  To  know 
the  lowest  price,  to  get  the  ac- 
tual market  price  on  everything 
you  buy,  will  mean  a  saving  of 
at  least  $50  on  your  needs  and 
your  family's  needs  this  season. 

Montgomery  Ward  8c  Co. 
quote  the  lowest  prices  possible 
on  new,  fresh  merchandise  of 
serviceable  quality.  We  do  not 
sell  cheap  unreliable  merchan- 
dise. We  do  sell  good  goods  at 
the  lowest  cash  prices  of  the 
year.  To  buy  from  Montgomery 
Ward  &  Co.  is  complete  assur- 
ance of  Satisfaction  and  Certain 
Saving. 

Everything  for  the  Home,  the] 
Farm  and  the  Family 

For  the  Woman.  Are  you  in- 
terested in  New  York  styles,  the 
newest  styles?  Ward's  own  fash- 
ion experts  have  selected  in  New 


York  everything  for  you  and  for 
your  children  —  coats,  saits, 
dresses,  hats  and  shoes,  and  all 
are  offered  to  you  at  a  big  saving. 

For  the  Man.  Do  you  want 
full  value  for  your  dollar?  All 
your  personal  needs,  everything 
from  clothing  to  a  good  cigar, 
is  offered  you  at  prices  that 
bring  you  the  greatest  return 
for  your  money. 

For  the  Home.  Everything 
that  goes  to  make  the  home 
modern  and  pleasant,  rugs,  wall 
paper,  furniture  and  home  fur- 
nishings are  shown  in  this  cata- 
logue at  prices  that  save  many 
dollars. 

For  the  Farm.  Everything 
the  farmer  needs — tools,  roofing, 
fencing,  paint,  hardware,  of 
guaranteed  dependable  quality 
— at  amazingly  low  prices. 

Every  item  in  this  catalogue 
is  guaranteed  exactly  as  pictured 
and  described.  Your  money 
back  if  you  are  not  entirely  satis- 
fied with  everything  you  order. 


Your  Orders  Shipped 
Within  48  Hours 

We  announce  a  new  perfected  service 
for  you. 

After  a  year's  work,  and  study,  origi- 
nating and  testing  new  .systems,  and 
employing  experts,  we  have  perfected 
a  new  system  that  makes  certain  a  very 
quick  and  satisfactory  service  to  you. 

Practically  every  order  that  comes  to 
Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.  this  season 
will  actually  be  shipped  and  on  its  way 
to  you  in  less  than  48  hours. 

Lower  prices,  better  merchandise,  and 
now  a  new  service.  True  it  is  indeed 
that  "Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.,  the 
Oldest  Mail  Order  House,  is  Today  the 
Most  Progressive." 


♦  — 


Mail  this  coupon  to  the  one  of  our  fire  houses  nearest  you 


MONTGOMERY  WARD  &_  CO. 

Chicago     Kansas  City     St.  Paul      Fort  Worth      Portlftttd»  Ore, 


To  MONTGOMERY  WARD  &.  CO.,  Dept.  51-H 
Chicago,  Kansas  City,  Saint  Paul,  Fort  Worth,  r 
Portland,  Ore.  ,  t 

(Mail  this  coupon  to  the  house  nearest  you.) 

Please  mail  me  my  free  copy  of  Montgomery 
Ward's  Golden  Jubilee  Catalogue. 


Name. 


Address. 
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SUBSCRIPTION  RATE 
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Our  Gnarstntec — We  guarantee  the  reliability  of 
every  display  advertiser  in  this  Journal,  and 
agree  to  make  good  to  every  paid  subscriber  any 
loss  that  may  occur  through  trusting  a  display 
advertiser  who  proves  to  be  a  deliberate  swin- 
dler. Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  us 
within  a  month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction, 
and  you  must  have  mentioned  Western  Farm 
Life  when  writing  the  advertiser. 

Change  of  Addrrm — When  you  move  be  sure 
to  send  us  your  change  of  address,  so  that  you 
will  not  miss  a  single  issue.  Give  both  new  and 
old  address.  Vour  subscription  is  paid  in  ad- 
vance. The  address  label  on  your  magazine  in- 
dicates the  date  to  which  it  is  paid.  If  the  ad- 
dress on  the  label  is  not  correct  and  complete  as 
to  route  and  box  number,  please  notify  us  at 
once.  Complete  address  insures  perfect  delivery. 


Better  Livestock  Reporting  Service. 

Livestock  prodacers  have  been  handicapped  by 
the  lack  of  an  adequate  livestock  reporting  service 
covering  the  producing  sections  and  also  giving  in- 
formation as  to  consumptive  demands.  A  livestock 
reporting  service  is  now  being  ■worked  out  for  the 
range  states  by  the  newly  organized  Bureau  of  Ag- 
ricultural Economics  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  in  co-operation  with  producers 
and  their  organizations.  The  conference  held  in 
Denver  recently  resulted  in  considerable  progress  be- 
ing made  toward  -working  out  a  plan  for  getting  the 
desired  information.  The  one  -weak  feature  was  the 
rather  small  attendance  of  actual  livestock  produ- 
cers. The  Associate  Chief  of  the  bureau,  Leon  M. 
Estabrook,  was  particularly  desirous  of  having  all 
the  help  possible  from  livestock  men  in  working  out 
the  new  service,  for  without  their  hearty  co-opera- 
tion the  best  of  plans  will  not  work.  This  new  serv- 
ice is  made  possible  through  a  recent  act  of  Congress 
providing  the  necessary  funds. 

We  would  urge  a  careful  consideration  of  the 
effort  being  made  to  help  livestock  producers  in  a 
more  efficient  and  business-like  handling  of  the  in- 
dustry. Reliable  information  covering  every  phase 
of  the  industry  is  of  the  greatest  importance. 

Tentative  plans  for  a  system  of  reports  were 
drawn  up  at  the  conference.  For  each  month  of  the 
year  movement  reports  obtained  from  the  railroads 
and  stockyards  will  be  made.  In  January  an  annual 
report  will  give  numbers  of  livestock  of  the  various 
ages  and  classes  on  the  farms  and  ranches  of  the 
country,  including  estimates  of  numbers  in  feed  lots. 
Through  the  year  there  will  be  seasonal  reports  on 
livestock  conditions,  such  as  the  estimated  supply 
of  cattle  for  spring  delivery  from  the  southwestern 
range  states,  the  estimated  spring  lamb  crop  from 
California  and  other  spring  lamb  states,  estimates 
of  cattle  that  have  gone  into  pastures  of  Oklahoma, 
Kansas,  and  other  northern  pastures,  estimates  of 
grass  cattle  likely  to  come  to  market,  the  spring  calf 
crop  in  the  mountain  states,  supplies  of  stackers  and 
feeders,  both  sheep  and  cattle,  available  in  the  fall 
months. 

The  plan  in  general,  as  developed  at  the  confer- 
ence, includes  •  division  of  the  range  country  into 
producing  sections,  each  with  a  livestock  expert  in 
charge  to  assist  in  gathering  the  information  for  the 
reports.  The  information  as  gathered  will  be  held 
strictly  confidential  by  the  bureau  and  sent  out  as 
outlined  above.  Information  relating  to  market  con- 
ditions, supply  and  demand  of  all  livestock  and  gen- 
eral statistics  in  the  livestock  industry,  will  form 
the  basis  of  the  work. 


Studying  Agricultural  Economics. 

Studying  the  business  side  of  farming  will  be 
riven  a  great  dt-al  more  attention  than  in  the  past 
result  of  the  creation  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricul- 
Kconomics  m  the  United  States  Department  of 
"■ii  I  tore,  which  officially  ramc  into  existence  July 
Kvery  thinking  fanner  realizes  that  the  business 


side  of  farming  has  lagged  behind  the  production 
side.  This  new  bureau  will  take  up  a  scientific  study 
of  all  that  has  to  do  with  the  business  of  farming. 
It  will  go  into  the  statistics  of  production  and  will 
gather  information  on  the  outlet  for  farm  products 
the  world  over.  More  attention  will  be  given  to  the 
marketing  of  farm  products.  Livestock  farmers  will 
appreciate  the  value  of  help  along  this  line  in  the 
handling  of  their  products,  for  in  the  past  they  have 
had  even  less  reliable  information  upon  which  to 
base  their  operations  than  the  grain  farmers.  Our 
leading  agricultural  colleges  are  recognizing  this 
weakness  of  our  agricultural  industry  and  also  are 
developing  departments  for  instruction  and  research 
along  economic  lines. 


Farmers  Lose — Steelmakers  Win. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  farmers  contribute  , 
from  $25,000,000  to  $30,000,000  a  year  to  steelmakers 
as  a  result  of  what  is  known  as  the  "Pittsburgh 
plus"  practice  of  fixing  prices  on  steel.  James  R. 
Howard,  president  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  in  testifying  before  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  examiner  in  Chicago  on  this  case,  stated 
that  the  average  consumption  of  steel  on  the  farms 
of  eleven  agricultural  states  was  slightly  more  than 
a  ton  a  year  for  farm  implements  alone.  The  prac- 
tice of  fixing  the  price  of  the  steel  used  on  the  Pitts- 
burgh base  plus  the  freight  rate  to  Chicago,  Moline, 
Racine,  and  other  centers  of  farm  machinery  manu- 
facture, makes  each  individual  farmer  pay  from 
$6.50  up  on  the  steel  entering  into  the  implements 
he  buys  annually. 

Farmers  sell  their  products,  wheat  for  example, 
on  the  basis  of  daily  fluctuating  prices  at  Chicago, 
St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  or  other  market  centers.  He 
receives  at  his  local  elevator  the  price  at  the  nearest 
market  minus  the  freight.  Steelmakers  sell  their 
rolled  cteel  at  a  delivered  price,  which  is  the  sum  of 
the  mill  price  F.  O.  B.  Pittsburgh,  plus  the  freight 
from  Pittsburgh  to  destination.  This  may  be  all 
right  for  the  mills  actually  located  at  Pittsburgh,  but 
80  per  cent  of  all  the  rolled  steel  is  produced  miles 
away  from  Pittsburgh.  Steelmakers  are  taking  ex- 
tra profits  in  these  imaginary  and  fictitious  freight 
charges.  They  attempt  to  justify  themselves  by 
maintaining  that  Pittsburgh  is  the  center  of  surplus 
production,  but  if  this  theory  were  sound  it  would  be 
just  as  fair  to  apply  the  same  rule  in  selling  agri- 
cultural products. 

This  is  no  new  grievance,  for  it  has  been  com- 
plained of  for  years.  Farmers  now  should  realize 
their  power  and  exert  a  combined  influence  to  do 
away  with  this  illegitimate  profit  of  the  steelmakers. 
The  farmer  is  the  chief  sufferer.  The  case  is  now 
pending  before  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  The 
"farm  bloc"  in  Congress  has  demonstrated  its 
strength.  Farmers  will  do  well  to  consider  this  un- 
fair tax  upon  their  production  costs  and  let  their 
members  of  Congress  know  how  they  feel  about  it. 


American  Boys  Win  in  England. 

Three  boys  from  the  United  States  in  a  stock 
judging  contest  at  the  Royal  Stock  Show  of  England 
have  just  won  first  place  and  will  bring  back  with 
them  an  international  gold  cup  as  evidence  of  their 
victory.  It  might  seem  like  carrying  "coals  to  New- 
castle" to  compete  for  such  honors  right  at  the  cradle 
of  most  of  our  improved  breeds  of  livestock,  but 
these  three  boys  from  Maryland  were  nothing 
daunted  and  won  over  the  English  team  of  two  boys 
and  a  girl  by  more  than  200  points.  The  honor  of 
competing  at  this  greatest  of  livestock  shows  was 
won  through  a  series  of  state,  county  and  community 
contests  held  under  the  general  direction  of  the  club 
department  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture in  which  15,000  boys  and  girls  took  part. 
The  final  contest  was  held  at  the  Southeastern  Fair, 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  last  fall. 

Many  international  contests  have  been  enthusiast- 
ically followed  by  readers  of  sporting  pages,  as  the 
winning  of  the  polo  cup  by  the  United  States  team 
from  the  famous  British  team,  and  the  recent  win- 
ning of  the  sculling  championship  of  the  world  on 
the  Thames  by  Walter  Iloovcr.  But  none  of  these 
should  cause  greater  pride  in  achievement  than  the 
winning  of  this  livestock  judging  team.  We  should 
look  forward  to  the  developing  of  a  healthy  rivalry 
between  the  two  nations  along  the  line  of  skill  in 
developing  and  judging  livestock. 


Last  Call  for  HolHtein  Picnic. 

Ilolntein  breeders  nr\d  others  interested  in  this 
breed  of  dairy  cattle  should  not  forget  the  annual 
pirnir  nt  Monument  Valley  Pork  in  Colorado  Springs, 
August  It.  is  an  important  businiss  meeting  as 
well  as  an  opportunity  for  having  a  good  time  and 
getting  better  acquainted  with  fellow  breeders. 


Education  and  Farming  Ability. 

Educated  farmers  in  a  Missouri  county  made  an 
income  71.4  per  cent  larger  than  that  of  uneducated 
farmers,  according  to  an  investigation  of  the  incomes 
of  584  farmers  by  the  Missouri  College  of  Agricul- 
ture. A  survey  of  the  incomes  of  635  farmers  in 
seven  counties  in  Kansas,  made  by  the  Kansas  Agri- 
cultural College,  showed  that  the  trained  farmer  has 
a  greater  income  by  nearly  $1,000  a  year  than  those 
of  farmers  with  a  common  school  education. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
reports  a  survey  of  three  representative  areas  in 
Indiana,  Illinois  and  Iowa.  It  is  shown  that  tenant 
farmers  with  a  college  education  received  an  average 
labor  income  of  $453  more  a  year  than  the  man  with 
a  high  school  education,  and  $979  more  a  year  than 
the  man  with  only  a  common  school  education. 

Cornell  University  reports  that  men  having  more 
than  a  high  school  education  received  $225  more  a 
year  than  farmers  with  a  high  school  education,  and 
$529  a  year  more  than  farmers  with  a  common  school 
education.  They  also  report  that  5  per  cent  of  the 
farmers  with  a  district  school  education  had  labor  in- 
comes of  more  than  $1,000,  and  that  20  per  cent  of 
the  farmers  with  a  high  school  education  had  labor 
incomes  of  more  than  $1,000.  Thirty  per  cent  of  the 
farmers  with  more  than  high  school  education  had 
labor  incomes  of  more  than  $1,000.  On  the  basis  of 
these  figures,  a  high  school  education  is  worth  as 
much  to  the  farmer  as  $6,000  worth  of  5  per  cent 
bonds.  A  college  education  is  worth  nearly  twice  as 
much. 

To  the  thousands  of  young  men  just  through  high 
school  these  figures  are  worthy  of  careful  consid- 
eration and  they  cover  only  one  line  of  endeavor,  but 
we  have  been  slow  to  recognize  that  education 
brought  its  rewards  in  the  business  of  farming. 

It  requires  four  years  time  and  considerable 
money  to  go  through  college,  but  few  who  have  made 
the  effort  have  any  regrets.  College  training  cannot 
add  to  a  man's  natural  ability,  but  it  will  enable  him 
to  make  the  best  possible  use  of  his  powers.  In  these 
days  as  never  before  the  outstanding  men,  the  lead- 
ers in  the  various  lines  of  endeavor,  will  be  college 
trained  men.  If  you  would  stand  out  among  your 
fellows  college  training  will  help  you  to  realize  your 
ambitions.  The  world  needs  leadership  and  the  great 
basic  industry  of  agriculture  is  particularly  in  need 
of  men  of  high  character  and  such  training  as  comes 
from  going  through  an  institution  especially  de- 
signed for  developing  agricultural  leadership. 

Land  Bank  Enlarges  Field. 

The  First  Joint  Stock  Land  Bank  of  Cheyenne, 
Wyoming,  announces  that  it  will  enter  Colorado  as  a 
field  for  making  loans  on  real  estate.  These  banks  are 
a  part  of  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  System.  The  Federal 
Farm  Loan  Act  provides  that  private  individuals 
may  organize  joint  stock  land  banks,  with  capital 
stock  of  at  least  $250,000  each,  and  consisting  of  not 
less  than  ten  stockholders.  One-half  of  the  capital 
stock  must  be  paid  up  when  the  bank  starts  business, 
and  the  other  half  is  subject  to  call.  The  joint  stock 
land  bank  has  the  right  to  issue  bonds  after  its  cap- 
ital is  paid  up,  just  as  the  Federal  land  banks  do, 
and  it  may  make  loans  at  a  rate  1  per  cent  above  the 
rate  at  which  its  last  issue  of  its  bonds  was  sold. 
These  banks  are  not  permitted  to  charge  more  than 
G  per  cent  interest.  They  can  take  care  of  larger 
loans  than  the  Federal  land  banks  which  are  re- 
stricted to  $10,000.  This  entering  of  Colorado  by 
the  Cheyenne  joint  stock  land  bank  will  aid  in  finan- 
cing the  operations  of  farmers  needing  more  money 
than  can  be  obtained  through  the  Federal  land  banks. 


Jersey  Cattle  Club  to  Kansas  City. 

Following  the  holding  of  the  National  Convention 
of  the  Holstcin  Association  in  Kansas  City  comes  the 
news  that  the  aristocratic  Jersey  Cattle  Club  of  New 
York  City  will  hold  its  1923  annual  meeting  in  Kan- 
sas City  next  June.  Recognition  of  the  West  is  es- 
sential to  the  healthy  development  of  these  national 
cattle  associations.  This  organization  in  particular 
has  been  criticised  for  its  exclusiveness  which  has 
without  doubt  tended  to  hold  back  the  more  general 
distribution  of  the  breed.  In  order  to  come  West 
for  its  annual  meeting  the  Jersey  Cattle  Club  found 
it  necessary  to  increuse  its  membership  to  more  than 
one  thousand,  as  the  New  York  state  law  requires 
that  all  such  clubs  with  less  than  one  thousand  mem- 
bership hold  their  annual  meetings  within  the  state* 

Don't  neglect  the  garden.  An  extra  hour  or  two 
of  work  now  will  be  appreciated  when  you  gather 
the  fresh  vegetables  this  summer. 


A  few  cows,  some  chickens,  and  a  few  hogs  will 
mako  you  a  living  if  you  will  do  your  part. 


August  1,  1922. 


WESTERN    FARM  LIFE 


From  the  Nation's  Capital 

FARMERS'  UNION  ACTIVELY  OPPOSES  ATTEMPT  TO 
ABOLISH  DIRECT  PRIMARY. 


T 


orous  campaign  for  a  prohibitive  tariff^ 
on  Chinese  frozen  and  dried  eggs.  They " 
asked  for  24  eents  a  pound  on  dried  and 
frozen  eggs,  bat  received  only  6  cents  a 
pound  on  frozen  eggs  and  18  cents  on 
dried  eggs. 

The  rate  on  hay  is  $4  a  ton ;  potatoes, 
58  cents  a  hundred  pounds;  onions,  10 
cents  a  pound;  beans,  green  or  dried,  2 
eents  a  pound;  peas,  green  or  dried,  1 
cent  a  pound. 

Senators  Ashurst  and  Cameron  of 
Arizona  attempted  to  get  a  duty  of  15 
eents  a  pound  on  long  staple  cotton,  but 
7  cents  only  -was  allowed.  It  was  argued 
that  the  Federal  government  was  called 
upon  to  irrigate  the  arid  Arizona  lands 
so  that  long  staple  cotton  could  be 
grown  upon  it,  and  now  Congress  is 
asked  to  grant  a  tariff  subsidy  so  that 
the  farmers  on  this  irrigated  land  can 
grow  cotton  at  a  profit. 

The  farmers  are  not  the  only  ones 
who  are  failing  to  get  all  they  ask  for 
in-  tariff  protection.  A  strong  eurrent 
of  sentiment  is  developing  in  opposition 
to  the  rates  proposed  by  the  Senate 
committee.  Ten  amendments  propos- 
ing increased  rates  on  various  kinds  of 
yarns  in  the  cotton  schedules  were  re- 
jected in  one  day. 

Hearings  on  the  Capper-Tincher 
grain  futures  bill  designed  to  make  op- 
erative the  grain  futures  trading  act, 
have  been  concluded  by  the  Senate  ag- 
riculture committee,  with  much  testi- 
mony offered  on  both  sides. 

A  proposition  introduced  by  Senator 
McNary  of  Oregon,  for  a  congressional 
investigation  of  the  possibility  of  pro- 
viding government  crop  insurance  was 
approved  by  the  agricultural  committee 
of  the  Senate  and  reported  favorably. 
— x — 

National  Grange  Plans  New  Insur- 
ance Features. — At  a  meeting  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  National 
Grange,  held  at  the  Washington  head- 
quarters, the  action  of  T.  C.  Atkeson, 
Washington  representative,  in  putting 
the  National  Grange  on  record  in  oppo- 
sition to  ship  subsidy  was  strongly 
eommended.  Plans  were  discussed  at 
this  meeting  for  some  new  grange  in- 
surance features,  one  being  a  scheme 
of  low-cost  group  insurance,  and  an- 
other automobile  casualty  insurance. 

Among  the  events  planned  for  the  an- 
nual session  of  the  National  Grange  at 
Wichita,  Kan.,  next  fall,  is  an  exposi- 
tion of  the  agricultural  products  of  the 
Southwest,  including  a  part  of  the  In- 
ternational Wheat  and  Farm  Products 
exposition  which  will  be  held  at  Wich- 
ita in  October. 

— x — 

Farmers'  Union  Fighting  to  Maintain 
Direct  Primaries. — The  National  Farm- 
ers' Union  has  started  a  movement  to 
combat  the  agitation  aiming  to  abolish 
the  direct  primaries  and  return  to  the 
old  convention  system,  which  means  the 
loss  to  the  farmers  of  the  political  pow- 
er which  they  have  acquired  after  a  half 
century  of  struggle. 

"To  abolish  the  direct  primary,"  says 
President  Charles  Barrett  of  the  Farm- 
ers' Union,  "woold  be  to  take  a  back- 
ward step  which  could  not  be  recovered 
in  the  next  half  eentury.  It  would  pot 
the  special  interests  in  charge  of  the 
government.  It  would  threaten  with 
destruction  the  influence  of  agriculture 
in  the  national  Congress  and  would  en- 
feeble if  not  destroy  the  progressive 
forces  of  the  country. 

"Nobody  claims  that  the  primary  sys- 
tem is  faultless.   But  it  is  ten  thousand 


E.  E.  Reynolds. 

HE  Senate  has  completed  the  agricultural  tariff 
schedules  and  is  now  discussing  the  proposed  duties 
on  cotton  and  other  manufactures.  In  most  in- 
stances the  farmers  apparently  have  gotten  what  they 
asked  for  in  tariff  increases  on  agricultural  products. 
In  several  of  the  more  important  items,  which  would 
have  been  most  effective  in  aiding  the  farmers,  and 
for  which  they  made  the  hardest  fight,  they  lost  out.  By 
a  vote  of  33  to  24  an  amendment  to  make  dutiable  im- 
ported vegetable  oils  used  in  the  manufacture  of  non- 
edible  products  was  defeated. 

This  vegetable  oil  tariff  is  considered  to  be  the  key- 
note in  the  farmers'  protective  tariff  demand.  All  the 
big  dairy  organizations,  as  well  as  the  farm  organiza- 
tions, were  strongly  back  of  this  movement.  But  the 
eastern  soap  manufacturers'  Senate  "Aoc  was  more  pow- 
erful than  the  farm  bloc,  in  this  instance.  The  Senate 
approved  rates  of  3  cents  a  pound  on  cottonseed  oil  and 
soy  bean  oil,  and  4  cents  a  pound  on  cocoanut  oil  and 
peanut  oil,  when  such  oils  enter  into  the  manufacture  of 
edible  products. 

Representatives  of  the  poultry  industry  made  a  vig- 


times  better  than  the  old  convention 
system,  where  a  few  men  met  behind 
closed  doors,  selected  the  candidates  and 
informed  the  convention  that  they  must 
take  the  slate  made  for  them.  The 
farmer  under  such  a  system  had  noth- 
ing to  say  about  who  would  represent 
him  in  any  office.  I  would  extend  the 
system  rather  than  get  rid  of  it.  The 
farmers  do  not  need  a  guardian.  What 
they  want  is  an  open  discussion  of  all 
public  questions  and  they  insist  that 
they  retain  the  power  to  select  their 
own  candidates.  Hand-picked  candi- 
dates will  not  do.  If  the  bosses  under 
the  convention  system  make  errors  and 
commit  political  crimes  there  is  little 
chance  that  they  can  be  made  to  pay 
the  penalty  except  through  the  exercise 
by  the  voters  of  a  direct  choice  of 
rulers." 

The  direct  primary  is  being  attacked 
by  powerful  political  influences,  and  it 
is  believed  that  rf  this  system  is  to  be 
retained  or  improved,  the  farmers  gen- 
erally will  have  to  get  back  of  it 

— x — 

War  Finance  Corporation  Approves 
Advances  to  Cb-Operative  Associations. 
— During  the  first  six  months  of  the 
year,  the  War  Finance  Corporation  has 
received  a  total  of  $47,034,89  on  agri- 
cultural and  livestock  advances.  Less 
than  30  per  cent  of  the  amount  which 
the  corporation  agreed*  to"  lend  to  co- 
operative marketing  associations  was 
actually  used  because  the  greater  part 
of  the  funds  needed  by  the  associations 
was  furnished  by  the  banks  in  the  inter- 
ested districts.  Manager  Meyer  of  the 
corporation  reports  that  statements 
made  by  the  co-operative  associations 
and  the  local  banks  indicate  that  the 
loans  authorized  by  the  corporation 
have  been  vital  factors  in  creating  con- 
fidence and  in  obtaining  local  support. 

Recently  the  War  Finance  Corpora- 
tion has  tentatively  approved  advances 
to  co-operative  marketing  associations 
totalling  $56,500,000,  to  assist  in  finan- 
cing the  marketing  of  tobacco,  cotton 
and  wheat  during  the  coming  season. 
It  is  believed,  however,  that  only  a 
small  part  of  these  advances  will  be 
used,  as  the  banks  and  eastern  financial 
interests  are  showing  a  decided  interest 
in  the  financing  of  co-operative  market- 
ing associations. 

— x— 

Congress  May  Legislate  for  National 
Forestry  Policy. — It  is  encouragingly 
predicted  that  Congress  will  soon  enact 
legislation  which  will  assist  in  the  adop- 
tion in  this  country  of  a  national  for- 
estry policy  that  will  tend  to  put  Amer- 
ican forests  on  a  permanent  basis, 
along  the  lines  outlined  by  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Wallace  in  a  recent  state- 
ment to  Senator  Norris  of  the  Senate 
committee  of  agriculture,  as  follows: 

1.  Extension  of  the  existing  Federal 
co-operation  with  the  states  in  forest 
fire  protection. 

2.  Extension  of  the  existing  Federal 
co-operation  with  the  states  in  growing 
or  distributing  forests  trees  or  seed  for 
planting. 

3.  Extension  of  national  forests. 
Tn  addition  to  fire  protection  that  win 

afford  adequate  insurance  to  the  grow- 
ing forests,  Congress  and  the  state  leg- 
islatures will  have  to  deal  intelligently 
with  the  question  of  taxation,  if  for- 
estry is  to  become  popular  as  an  invest- 
ment, according  to  the  forestry  experts. 


Goodyear  Ktinrtile  Belt  in  threshint  service  on 
the  Jarm  of  Jainur  Uerrr,  Hahtad,  Minnesota 

At  the  height  of  his  threshing, 
JaImerHerre,of"HaIstad,  Min- 
nesota, took  time  last  season  to 
tell  many  of  his  neighbors  how 
much  better  his  new  Goodyear 
KJingtite  Belt  was  performing 
than,  any  belt  he  had  ever  had 
in  twenty  years  of  farming. 

"  There  isn't  a  sign  of  slippage" 
he  said."No  matter  how  heavy 
the  straw,  the  belt  delivers  the 
full  engine  power,  and  there  is 
nojammingofthefeeder.Where 
I  used  to  have  daily  troubles 
with  ordinary  belts— slippage, 
jamming,  re-settingand  over- 
heating—the job  is  pushed 
through  now  at  top  speed." 


Goodyear  Klingtite  Belts  arc  the 
pulleys  in  a  slipless  grip.  They 
work  the  same  in  all  weather, 
do  not  shrink,  are  subject  to  a 
minimum  of  stretch,  require  no 
belt  dressing,  need  no  breaking 
in,  and  wear  with  the  lasting 
strength  of  their  special  ply 
construction. 

Goodyear  Dealers  everywhere, 
and  many  progressive  hard- 
ware merchants  besides,  sell 
Goodyear  Klingtite  Belts,  in 
endless  type  and  in  suitable 
lengths.  For  further  informa- 
tion, write  to  Goodyear, 
Akron,  Ohio,  or  Los  Angeles, 
California. 


Copyright  1922.  by  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Robber  Co.,  Ina 


You  can  tell  the  genuine 
by  the  -world  trade  mark. 


**She  Genuine 

FAIRBANKS  SCALE 


500  Lh.  Size 


Every  farm  should  use 
this  "watch  dog  of 
weights" — when  buy- 
ing ot  selling.  1000  IbSize 
Fairbanks  Scales 

«««  o^S1?7*00  NEW  YORK 

909s.  Wabash  Avenue       Broome  &  LaFayette  Street* 

And  Forty  Other  Principal  Cities  m  the  U.  S. 


MICA.  GREASE 


MORE  than  En  ordinary  "grease". 
This  standard  product  is  a  careful 
mixture  of  a  clean  grease  and  real  powdered 
mica,  itself  a  remarkable  lubricant. 
Mica  Axle  Grease  saves  wear,  and  elimi- 
nates the  squeaks  and  rattle.  The  way  to 
fix  loose,  badly-wom  axles  is  to  prevent 
them.  Sold  Hi  1  and  3-pound  tins.  10  and 
25-pound  galvanized  pails.  At  reliable 
dealers  eveywhere. 

THE  CONTINENTAL  OIL  CO. 

(A  Colorado  Corporation) 

Butte  DENVER         „  ^4,? 

Cheyenne  Great  Falls 

Albuquerque         Boise       Salt  Lake  City 


THE  AUTO-OILED  AERMOTOR 

A  Real  Self -Oiling  Windmill 

Oil  an  Aermotor  once  a  year  and  it  is  always 
oiled.  Every  moving  part  is  completely  and  fully 
oiled.  A  constant  stream  of  oil  flows  on  every 
bearing.  The  shafts  run  in  oil.  The  double  gears  run  in 
oil  in  a  tightly  enclosed  gear  case.  Friction  and  wear 
are  practically  eliminated. 

Any  windmill  which  does  not  hare  the  gears  running  in  oil  is  only 
half  oiled.  A  modern  windmill,  like  a  modern  automobile,  must  have 
its  gears  enclosed  and  run  in  oil.  Dry  gears,  exposed  to  dust,  wear  rapidly. 
Dry  bearings  and  dry  gears  cause  friction  and  loss  cf  power.  The  Aermotor 
pumps  in  the  lightest  breeze  because  it  is  correctly  designed  and  well 
oiled.    To  get  everlasting  windmill,  satisfaction,  buy  the  Aermotor. 

£"&S£.  AERMOTOR  CO.  SEESW 
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fl  A  IQ  V  £  I  V  VIM  CD  PLACED  ANYWHEUE 
UHIOI  ILI  IxiLLLP  ATTRACTS  AND  KILLS 
ALL  FLIES.  Neat, 
clean, ornamental  .con- 
venient, cheap.  Lasts 
all  season.  Made  of 
metal,  can't  spill  or 
tip  over ;  will  not  soil 
or  injure  anything. 
Guaranteed  effective. 
Sold  by  dealers,  or 
6  by  EXPRESS, 
prepa:d,  $1.25.  i 
HAROLD  SOMERS.  160  De  Kato  Ave..  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


WE  MANUFACTURE  AND  SELL  DIRECT 

Ladies'  House  Dresses,  Aprons, 
Wash  Dresses,  Etc. 

By  this  we  save  you  one  profit.  Call  when  in 
Denver — or  write  for  list  and  prices. 

THE  GARMENT  SHOP, 

Miss  L.  Jones,  Proprietress. 
605  Fifteenth  St.  (Ground  Floor),  Denver,  Colo. 

BEE-KEEPER  SUPPLIES 

of  best  quality.  Send  for  price  list. 

Pure  Honey,  Comb  or  Extracted, 

in  any  quantity.    Write  for  prices. 
THE  COLORADO 
HOXEY  PRODUCERS'  ASSOCIATION, 
1424  Market  Street, 
Denver,  Colo. 

Write  for  circular  on 

Furniture,      Rugs,  Linoleum, 
Stoves,  Home  Furnishings 

THE  D.  F.  BLACKMER 
FURNITURE  &  CARPET  CO. 


1542  Lawrence  Street. 


Denver,  Colo. 


QUICK   SERVICE   ON  MAIL  ORDERS. 

THE  CAPITAL  CITY 
SHOE  REPAIRING  CO. 

Henry  Warnecke  &  Son. 
Our  Prices  bring  repeat  orders. 
1311  Champa  Street.  Denver,  Colo. 


The  Rural  Household 

Questions  about  home  problems  promptly  answered  by  letter  and  through 
the  magazine.  Letters  from  women  containing  helpful  suggestions  for  im- 
provement of  rural  life  are  always  welcome.  Address  all  communications  to 
Mary  G.  Collopy,  Editor  Home  Department,  Western  Farm  Life,  Denver,  Colo. 


On  the  Hill. 

On  a  steep  hillside,  to  all  airs  that  blow. 
Open,  and  open  to  the  varying  sky. 
Our    cottage    homestead,  smiling  tran- 
quilly, 

Catches  morn's  earliest  and  eve's  latest 
glow. 

— Paul  Hamilton  Hayne. 


Jelly  Making  Hints. 
There  is  now  on  the  market  a  reliable 
preparation  for  making  jelly  "jell." 
None  of  us  care  to  depend  upon  such 
help  for  true  jelly  fruits  like  currants, 
or  plums,  or  apples,  but  we  are  glad  to 
know  that  we  can  have  cherry  jelly, 
grapefruit  marmalade,  and  other  delica- 
cies, which  have  never  jelled  success- 
fully. 

Under-ripe  apples  added  to  your  juice 
will  give  you  the  necessary  pectin  which 
makes  your  jelly  the  proper  consist- 
ency. The  paraffin  which  is  used  to 
cover  your  jelly  should  be  just  hot,  not 
bubbling,  when  you  pour  it  on.  If  the 
glasses  are  thoroughly  clean  you  will 
have  no  difficulty  with  the  paraffin 
leaving  the  sides  of  the  glass. 

If  you  are  troubled  about  jelly  tests, 
amount  of  sugar,  or  proper  consistency, 
standards  for  jelly  ex^^s  at  fairs, 
write  to  Miss  Miriam!  if"les>  State 
Home  Demonstration  IP  seu  Tort  Col- 
lins, or  ask  your  girls>''s       leader,  or 


your  county  agent  to  send  for  a  free 
bulletin  for  you.  Attend  canning  dem- 
onstrations in  your  county;  ask  the 
demonstrator  for  jelly  helps. 


Sunday  Night  Suppers. 

If  the  hired  men  aren't  coming  home 
until  late  and  you  haven't  had  any  "big 
company  dinner"  to  provide  left-overs 
for  supper,  you  often  find  yourself  say- 
ing, "What  can  I  fix  without  much 
trouble?  There  really  isn't  a  thing  in 
the  house  tonight." 

Did  you  ever  try  toasted  sandwiches  ? 
Cut  the  bread  thin  and  spread  with 
honey,  peanut  butter,  cheese  or  jelly 
Cream  or  pimento  cheese  is  especially 
suitable.  Toast  on  both  sides  of  sand- 
wich. 

Cinnamon  toast  sandwiches  are  a 
great  favorite  after  the  family  has 
given  them  one  trial.  Cut  slices  of 
bread  and  spread  with  butter.  Then 
mix  sugar  and  ground  cinnamon  about 
three  parts  of  sugar  to  one  of  cinna 
mon,  depending  upon  your  taste  for 
spices.  Sprinkle  this  mixture  on  the 
buttei*ed  slices,  shape  the  sandwiches 
and  toast  both  sides. 

Plain  fried  egg  sandwiches  are  nour 
ishing  and  afford  a  change.  In  either 
case  you  have  saved  dish  washing  for 
Sunday  night. 


cWTty  Mr.  Curtis  has 

lee  Puncture-pro^  on  { 
,3X  ^'his  new  Pierce  3lrrow 


LEES  Smile  at  Miles  ) 


puncture  Proof  tires 


■'I  cannot  pass  this  opportunity  to  tell  you  of  the  wonderful  service  and  mileage  received 
jrom  Lee  Puncture-proof  Cords  put  on  my  5500  pound  FIAT  touring  car,  over  a  year 
ago.  1  drive  this  car  all  over  the  Kansas  Oil  Fields,  in  all  kinds  of  weather  and  over 
all  kinds  of  roads  and  have  ye  to  be  delayed  by  any  kind  of  tire  trouble,  and  the  speed- 
ometer shows  that  they  have  been  driven  11,298  miles.  So,  you  can  see  why  I  equipped 
rny  new  Pierce-Arrow  with  P.  P.  Cords  " 


LEE 


IN  this  letter,  Mr.  Ed.  T.  Curtis,  of  Curtis  &  Wells,  Kansas  City  Live  Stock 
Commission  Merchants,  sums  up  the  feeling  of  security  enjoyed  by  Lee 
Puncture-proof  tire  users,  everywhere. 

Lee  Puncture-proofs  are  the  only  pneumatics  especially  adapted  to  auto- 
motive equipment  on  the  farm.  Every  farm  vehicle,  including  passenger 
car  and  truck,  is  used  for  business,  and  it  has  long  ago  been  proven  that  every 
business  car  gains  efficiency  from  Puncture-proof  tire  equipment. 

Even  the  regular  Fabric  and  the  Cord  tires  of  Lee  manufacture  are  of  excep- 
tional quality — equal  to  the  best  the  market  affords. 

The  Lee  Dealer  will  demonstrate  the  safety  and  saving  advantage  of  this  differ- 
ent type  of  pneumatic — show  you  why  it  carries  a  cash  refund  guarantee 
against  puncture* 


LEE  TIRE  &  RUBBER  CO. 

Executive  Offices 
NEW 


Your  Community  Fair. 

Begin  now  to  plan  for  a  more  pro- 
gressive fair  than  you  had  last  year. 
How  does  your  committee  know  what 
you  want  done?  Have  you  told  any- 
one ?  Maybe  you  have  thought  of  a  new 
and  more  interesting  way  to  exhibit 
canned  vegetables,  or  meats.  Don't 
criticize  until  you  have  offered  your 
services  to  your  committee. 

What  changes  would  you  like  to  see 
made  in  the  premium  list?  Would  you 
have  a  better  exhibit — a  bigger  and  bet- 
ter fair  if  every  woman  in  the.  commun- 
ity met  long  before  the  fair  and  agreed 
upon  uniform  appearance  in  your  ex- 
hibits ?  Are  you  encouraging  your 
boys'  and  girls'  clubs  to  make  credit- 
able exhibits? 


245  Wesft  55  th  Street 
YORK  CITY 


IACTUBIB8  CHPBHQIIOCilln  PA, 


My  Neighbor's  Story. 

Mrs.  L  ,  who  lives  in  New  Mexico, 

has  just  written  about  her  flower  gar- 
den on  their  dry  ranch.  She  has  sweet 
peas  zinnias,  cosmos  and  even  dahlias 
in  addition  to  one  golden  glow  bush  and 
some  hardy  woodbine  vines.  She  writes: 
"Even  though  I  must  pump  the  water 
for  them,  it  is  well  worth  the  effort. 
And  I  have  found  that  our  plains  soil 
needs  cultivation  really  more  than  wa- 
ter. My  husband  says  that  my  early 
morning  work  with  my  flowers  has 
planted  roses  in  my  cheeks  which  had 
been  a  bit  too  pale. 

"Wish  I  could  send  you  a  picture  of 
our  cozy  homestead  house  with  its 
pleasant  surroundings." 


Our  Fashion  Service. 

All  patterns  12  cents  each.  Address 
Western  Farm  Life.  Pattern  Department, 
1518  Court  Place,  Denver,  Colo. 

Read  This  Before  Ordering:  Patterns 
ordered  through  this  magazine  are 
mailed  promptly  from  the  factory  at 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  arrive  in  10  to  12 
days  from  time  order  reaches  Western 
Farm  Life.  Be  sure  to  specify  size  and 
number  of  patterns.  Write  your  name 
and  postoffice  address  plainly  to  avoid 
delay.  These  patterns  are  handled  at 
cost,  as  a  service  to  our  women  readers. 
The  price  of  12  cents  includes  postage. 

3337— A  Popular  Play  Suit.  It  is  cut  in 
four  sizes:  2,  4,  6  and  8  years.  A  6-year 
size  will  require  2%  yards  of  27-inch  ma- 
terial for  the  dress  and  1%  yard  for  the 
bloomers.  Checked  gingham,  striped 
seersucker,  khaki,  jean,  Indian  head, 
linen,  percale  and  pongee  are  desirable 
for  this  style. 

3428 — A  Charmingly  Quaint  Dress  for 
the  Little  Girl. — It  is  cut  in  four  sizes: 
2,  4,  6  and  8  years.  A  4-ycar  size  will 
require  2%  yards  of  27-inch  material. 
Challie,  embroidered  "all-over,"  voile  or 


3337 


batiste,  taffeta  or  china  silk,  serge,  al- 

Datross  and  gabardine,  also  linen,  and 
gingham  may  be  used  for  this  style. 
3400 — An  "Kiwy  to  Make"  Apron. — It  is 

cut  In  four  sizes:  Small,  medium,  large 
and  extra  large.  A  medium  size  will  re- 
quire 2%  yards  of  27-incli  material. 
Checked  gingham  with  rick  rack  braid 
for  trimming  Is  nice  for  this.  Seersucker, 
percale,  lawn,  sateen,  alpaca,  drill,  or 
crash  could  also  be  used. 

3R0D — For  Work  or  as  n  "Home  Drew*.* 
Here  is  n  very  comfortable  frock,  with 
graceful  lines,  In  one  piece  style.  The 
pockets  arc  a  useful  and  attractive  fea- 
ture. The  .ulcere  may  be  finished  in  wrist 
or  in  elbow  length.  Figured  percale, 
gingham,  drill,  linen,  serge,  mohair,  sa- 
teen, gabardine  and  laffcla  arc  good  for 
this  model.  Tho  pattern  is  cut  In  six 
hIzch:  34,  :i6,  28.  10,  12  and  14  Inches  bust 
measure.  A  .18-inch  size  requires  G  yards 
of  ;ili-luch  material.  The  width  of  the 
Hklrt  at  the  foot  is  about  2  yards. 


Time  Savors. 
When  your  children  beg  for  candy 
which  you  haven't  time  to  make,  try 
one  of  these:  Puffed  wheat  or  rice  with 
syrup.  Let  them  eat  it  out  of  a  bowl. 
Or,  mix  three  tablespoons  sugar  with 
two  teaspoons  shredded  cocoanut  and 
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one  teaspoon  cocoa.  Do  not  moisten 
Give  the  children  spoons  and  they  will 
do  the  rest. 


Why  not  try  an  oil  cloth  apron  for 
wash  day  or  canning  day?  Buy  them 
ore  make  one  butcher's  style  with  so 
little  effort. 


Livestock  Marketing  Conference. 

Working  out  a  better  and  more  ade- 
quate livestock  reporting  service  was 
tiie  main  feature  of  the  conference  held 
in  Denver  recently  by  Leon  M.  Esta- 
brook, Associate  Chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics  of  the  Uni 
ted  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
with  representatives  of  the  livestock  in- 
dustry of  all  the  western  states.  This 
bureau,  newly  reorganized  and  consoli 
dated,  has  as  one  of  its  departments  the 
work  of  crop  estimates  and  market  re 
porting. 

Mr.  Estabrook  in  outlining  the  pur- 
pose of  the  meeting,  spoke  of  the  neces- 
sity of  accurate  data  on  the  movement, 
supply  and  demand  of  livestock  and  of 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  the  informa 
tion.  The  necessity  was  emphasized  by 
the  fact  that  the  value  of  livestock  has 
been  reduced  from  eight  billion  dollars 
to  five  billion  dollars,  a  decrease  of 
nearly  40  per  cent,  which  no  other  in- 
dustry could  sustain  and  still  survive 
Due  to  this  tremendous  loss  and  its  pos- 
sible effect  on  the  food  supply  of  the 
nation,  Congress  was  asked  for  an  ap 
propriation  of  $250,000  to  enable  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul 
ture  to  gather  and  distribute  reliable 
information  so  the  producer  could  more 
accurately  forecast  price  trends  and 
plan  his  operations  for  a  longer  period 
ahead.  On  account  of  general  economy 
in  government  expenditures  this  appro- 
priation was  cut  to  §70,000. 

The  purpose  of  the  conference  as  out- 
lined by  Mr.  Estabrook  was  to  get  dis- 
cussion on  the  best  means  of  adminis- 
tering the  service  to  make  it  of  the 
rp-eatest  possible  service  to  the  pro- 
tiucer.  He  stressed  the  importance  of 
the  marketing  operations  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  farmer  knowing  cost  of 
production  and  cost  of  marketing.  The 
difficulty  of  getting  accurate  informa- 
tion from  reliable  sources,  oh  which  to 
base,  and  release  facts  that  would  be 
of  most  value  to  the  cattleman  and 
feeder  is  a  problem  of  chief  concern. 

Series  of  Reports  Planned. 

The  kind  of  information  most  neces- 
sary for  the  various  livestock  sections, 
and  the  best  methods  of  obtaining  and 
using  it,  formed  the  basis  for  the  dis- 
cussions of  the  conference.  Some  of  the 
facts  brought  out  were:  Failure  of  the 
average  producer  and  feeder  to  give 
proper  attention  to  marketing  problems 
and  the  study  of  market  reports  and 
applying  them  to  his  local  conditions; 
lack  of  authentic  government  reports  in 
daily  and  weekly  papers;  indifference 
and  fear  of  individuals  in  giving  accu- 
rate information;  need  of  more  accurate 
information  on  visible  supply  of  meat 
animals  from  all  sources  and  the  supply 
and  demand  of  feeder  livestock  of  all 
classes  in  all  sections;  need  of  seasonal 
reports  on  all  factors  and  conditions  af- 
fecting livestock. 

The  marketing  section  of  the  bureau 
has  worked  out  a  series  of  monthly  re- 
ports covering  these  various  needs  and 
on  the  accuracy  of  these  reports  will  de- 
pend the  amount  of  service  that  can  be 
rendered.  Mr.  Estabrook  emphasized 
the  fact  that  all  reports  received  by  the 
government  are  held  as  confidential  and 
are  given  out  in  general  summaries,  and 
asked  that  all  reports  be  made  as  accu- 
rate as  possible. 

The  spirit  of  co-operation  that  was 
shown  by  all  present  assures  the  suc- 
cess of  the  efforts  to  improve  the  con- 
dition of  the  livestock  industry.  Repre- 
sentatives of  railroad  companies,  agri- 
cultural colleges,  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry,  agricultural  and  livestock 
press,  livestock  and  farmers'  organiza- 
tions, individual  cattlemen  and  farmers, 
all  pledged  support  to  Mr.  Estabrook 
and  his  department  in  their  efforts  to 
serve  the  livestock  industry. 

The  Colorado  State  Farm  Bureau  will 
try  to  impress  upon  its  members  the 
necessity  of  getting  accurate  informa- 
tion to  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  need  for  studying 
and  analysing  the  facts  contained  in 
these  reports  in  order  to  make  use  of 
them  to  good  advantage.  It  also  will 
urge  the  necessity  of  acquainting  Con- 
gress with  the  importance  of  livestock 
statistics  so  that  more  adequate  appro- 
priations may  be  provided  to  strengthen 
and  maintain  the  work,  and  will  en- 
deavor to  impress  local  newspapers 
with  the  news  value  of  government  live- 
stock and  market  reports. — F.  R.  Lamb, 
Beexetary  Colorado  State  Farm  Bureau. 


Why  We  Now  Have 
Fast  -Time  Farming 


Jfneccssary,a  farmer  must  sacrifice 
speed  to  get  thoroughness  In  the 
new  system  of  farming,  speed  and 
thoroughness  are  both  to  be  had. 


mm 


\T  was  once  thought  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  do 
farm  work  thoroughly  if 
the  tools  traveled  over  the  land  any 
faster  than  a  good  team  of  horses 
could  walk.  However,  the  fast-run- 
ning Fordson,  coupled  with  Stand- 
ard Fordson  Equipment,  does  all 
kinds  of  field  work  much  more 
thoroughly  and  at  a  higher  rate  of 
speed,  and  so  this  equipment  has 
been  responsible  for  the  new  term, 
"Fast-Time  Farming." 

To  make  full  use  of  the  high 
speed  of  the  Fordson,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  use  entirely  new  ideas  in 
making  tools.  Take  the  AMSCO 
tractor  drill,  for  example.  The 
American  Seeding  Machine  Com- 
pany of  Springfield,  Ohio,  had  sixty 
years  of  experience  to  draw  upon, 
but  it  was  necessary  to  use  entirely 
new  principles  in  building  this  drill. 

First,  the  frame  had  to  be  made 
so  strong  and  durable  that  the  rapid 
rate  of  travel  could  not  overstrain 
it.  Castings  had  to  be  made  of 
tougher  material.  Each  part  had  to 
be  designed  with  a  scientific  accu- 
racy that  only  years  of  practical 
experience  could  give. 

The  feed  mechanism  is  so  posi- 
tive that  there  is  practically  no 
danger  of  inaccurate  dropping, 
even  when  the  tractor  is  operated 
at  high  speed  or  when  the  seed 
boxes  are  nearly  empty.  Furrow 
openers  are  designed  to  meet  all 
soil  conditions. 

The  man  who  drives  a  tractor 
is  inclined  to  hurry  through  his  work 
and  the  AMSCO  tractor  drill  makes 
it  possible  for  him  to  make 
good  time  because 


The  World  Famous  Oliver  No.  7 

On  thousands  of  farms,  the  world  famous 
Oliver  No.  7  has  been  the  plowing  part- 
ner of  the  Fordson  from  tho  beginning. 


The  Oliver  Two- Way  Sulky 

Fordson  power  is  available  in  plowing  to 
theirrifjittionfarmerwithitheOliverTwo* 
Way  Sulky.  Power  lift,  easy  running. 


Fordsoa  Disc  Plowing 
Oliver  Fordson  special  disc  plows  havo 
set  a  new  standard.  They  penetrate  the 
toughe3t  soils,  yet  are  light  running. 


Roderick  Lean  Automatic  Harrow 
Fitting  the  Seed  Bed  the  Fordson  way 
with  the  Roderick  Lean  Automatic  Trac- 
tor Disc — a  special  Fordson  Harrow. 


Good  Work  Whh  Roller  Pulverizer 
Final  Fitting  of  the  seed  bed  with  Ford- 
son power  and  the  roller  pulverizer  has 
meant  more  busbela  for  many  farmers. 


The  Amsco Two-Row  Cultivator 
Cultivating  corn  is  easy  for  the  Fordson 
farmer  with  the  Amsco  Cultivator — spec- 
ial for  the  Fordson.  Made  for  hard  work. 


RoderickLean44Cutmore,'Mower 
Attaches  without  changes  to  the  Ford- 
son.Power  taken  direct  f  romdrive  worm. 
Makes  a  one-man  outfit  with  Fordson. 


•       :  -  -  C:  -     -   ~  W-  /»■ 


Money-Maker  Ensilage  Cutter 
Fordsonsilofillingwith  the  Money -Maker 
done  quickly  and  cheaply.  Strength  and 
scientific  design  give  perfect  work. 


The  Money-Maker  Hay  Press 
Baling  hay  with  the  Fordson  and  Money 
Maker  baler  is  an  important  operation  to 
the  farmer  with  large  hay  acreage. 


Wood  Bros.  Individoal  Thresher 

The  Wood  Individual  Humming  Bird 
Tbreaher  and  Fordson  make  short  work 
of  threshing.  All  grain  is  saved. 


every  adjustment  and  every  part  is  so 
carefully  made  thatthere  is  little  likeli- 
hood of  anything  going  wrong. 


Everything  considered, 
the  designing  of  a  drill 
for  the  fast-running  Fordson  was  a 
more  difficult  task  than  designing  a 
slower-moving  tool,  but  it  is  safe  to 


say  that  the  results  justify  the  state- 
ment that  the  AMSCO  tractor  drill 
fills  its  requirements  perfectly.  Its 
nation-wide  popularity  is  based  on 
its  successful  performance. 


FordT)ealers<Eveiywhere  Sell  Standard  TordsonTlquipment 


O  A  T\I/^\  for  the  farln-  Hear  the 
Y\P\\j\\j  daily  concerts,  opera, 
crop  and  market  reports 
with  the  guaranteed  Neseo  Add-More- 
Power  Radio  Phone.  Introductory  dis- 
count to  first  purchaser  in  new  territory. 
Write  today  for  prices  and  full  descript- 
ive literature. 

COLORADO  RADIO  COMPANY, 

1719  Champa  .Street.  Denver.  Colo. 


GET  IN  TOUCH— 

Buy  Radio  Apparatus 

Prompt  attention.   Write  for  prices.  - 

WILLIAMS  &  ROSE  RADIO, 

435  Fifteenth  St.  Denver,  Colo. 


Harry  Carlson. 


D.  G.  IrioDS 


RADIO  SPECIAL 

Incorporated. 
1515  Cheyenne   Place,   Denver,  Colo. 

We  handle  ALL  Standard  Radio  Equipment  and 
will  install  AND  GUARANTEE  radio  receiving  sets 
in  your  home,  school,  club,  or  grange.  Get  music 
for  dancing,  stock  and  market  reports,  world 
news,  weather  reports,  etc. 

Complete  Stock  of  RADIO  Units 

On  hand  for  immediate  delivery. 

Winner  Radio  Corporation 

Distributors  for 
Radio  Corporation  of  America. 
1710  Glcnarm  Place.  Denver,  Colo. 


Universal  Lighting  Systems 

Used  by  U.  S.  Government,  for  farms, 
towns,  churches  or  schools.  Electric  Ac- 
cessories.   Gasoline    Lighting  Systems, 
Pressure  Burners,  Pressure  Stoves. 

The  National  Arc  Light  Co. 


1823  Welt  on  Street. 


Denver,  Colo. 


Stove  and  Furnace  Repairs 
STOVE  SUPPLIES 

STOVES  AND  FURNACE? 

The  J.  A.  Battin  Stove  Supply  Co. 

1841  Lanrreaee  Street.    Denver.  <  oio. 
Everything  for  your  cooking  and  nest- 
ing plant. 
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from  selling  grain  on  the  low 
tnreehing  time  market.  Someone  will  store 
your  grain  for  a  higher  market  if  you  don't. 

Thresh  Directly  Into  A  Columbian  — 

Your  grain  will  "core"  better  thani  f  "sweatin  the 

stack"  and  Improperly  stored.  Toe  scientific  vent  Hat  tag  sys- 
tem does  It.  Nonel  a  wsBted, destroyed  by  rata,  fire  or  weath- 
er. Shrinkage-Is  less  than  1  per  centas  compared  to  1G  per 
cent  when  stored  In  the  open—a  saving  that  will  pay  for  a 
Columbian  Metal  Grain  Bin.  — 

Delivered  Prices  Reduced— Colombian  delivered 

prices  have  been  greatly  reduced.  The  Improved  triple  joint, 
vertically  corrugated  Columbian  construction  makes  the 
etrongestbln  available.  Write  for beeutifu  1  4-color  bulletin 
No.^69  '  Deluding  Government  letter  urging  farm  storage  in 
metal  Dins  and  ask  f  or  price©  delivered  at  your  station.  Sold 
by  all  good  merchants. 

Columbian  Steel  Tank  Company 

1 615  West  12th  St.  Kansas  City,  Mo, 


_  'Gal 
[  Q  lU^loway  blast 
1    A'thewETto  normal 

*umes  with  low  prices.  Get  the  birf  Gallo- 
way catalog  before  yoa  boy  an  engine,  sep- 
j^-^arator,  spreader,  cash  or  credit,  fence,  farm  ma- 
'chlnery  or  household  necessities.   Save  one-fourth 
toooe-balf.  Startling  bargains  offered.  Prices 
that  are  e  sensation  in  merchandise  world.  Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed .  Write  for  catalog  today, 

WM.  GALLOWAY  COMPANY 
Dcpt,    374  7  Waterloo.  Iowa 


Farmers'  Service  Bureau 

Questions  regarding  any  branch  of  farming, 
livestock  production,  animal  diseases,  legal  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  the  farm,  cheerfully  and  prompt- 
ly answered  by  letter  and  through  the  magazine. 
Address  Service  Bureau,  WESTERN  FARM  LIFE, 
Denver,  Colo. 


Cattle  Owners  Liable  for  Damages. 

Cattle  men  in  this  locality,  which  is 
on  the  border  of  the  free  range,  have 
placed  a  gate  across  the  county  road  be- 
tween my  neighbor  and  myself  to  keep 
the  cattle  up.  They  break  through  a 
four-wire  fence  into  my  fields  and  do 
great  damage.  Can  we  do  anything  to 
make  these  cattle  owners  take  care  of 
their  cattle?  Have  they  a  right  to  put 
a  fence  across  a  county  road? — L.  G., 
Delta  county,  Colo. 

You  are  obligated  to  keep  the  cattle 
out  with  a  lawful  fence.  If  the  cattle 
break  through  a  lawful  fence  you  may 
get  damages.  No  one  has  a  right  to 
fence  off  a  public  county  road. — Hamlet 
J.  Barry,  Equitable  Building,  Denver. 


Peach  Blow  Same  as  Red  McClure. 

Are  Peach  Blow  patotoes  the  same  as 
the  Red  McClure?  Are  they  an  early 
potato?  What  is  meant  by  summer  fal- 
lowing?— B.  M.,  Saguache  county,  Colo. 

The  potato  sometimes  known  as  the 
Red  McClure  originated  from  a  selec- 
tion of  the  old-fashioned  Peach  Blow 
potato,  made  by  a  man  named  McClure. 
The  name  commonly  used    by  profes- 


sional potato  growers  is  Perfect  Peach 
Blow.   It  is  a  late  variety. 

Summer  fallowing  is  a  term  applied 
to  cultivating  soil  through  the  summer 
period  without  growing  any  crop  upon 
it.  The  purpose  is  to  accumulate  a  re- 
serve of  moisture  in  order  to  grow  a 
crop  the  next  year.  In  summer  fallow- 
ing the  ground  is  well  plowed  in  the 
spring,  or  early  summer.  It  is  then  cul 
tivated,  or  harrowed,  from  time  to  time 
through  the  summer  season.  There  must 
be  enough  of  summer  tillage  to  keep 
down  all  weeds.  Soil  so  treated  will 
accumulate  quite  a  reserve  of  subsoil 
moisture  and  if  planted  to  winter  wheat 
in  the  fall  the  crop  the  following  year 
will  be  sometimes  as  much  as  double 
the  crop  produced  without)  summer  fal 
lowing. — G.  C.  W. 


Trees  on  Plains  Ranch. 

On  a  ranch  thirty  miles  east  of  Trini 
dad,  Colo.,  red  cedar  trees  are  now  grow 
ing  and  I  want  to  start  trees  of  other 
kinds.    Had  thought  of  Locusts  of  the 
two    kinds.     Would   they   do   well  and 
how  about  some  kind  of  fruiting  mul- 
berries?   Is  the  new  American  monthly 
bearing  mulberry  adapted    to  our  cli 
mate    The  ground  was  not  prepared  this 
spring  and  I  would  like  to  know  how  to 
prepare  for  tree  planting.    Would  it  be 
advisable  to  grow  any  crops  this  sea- 
son?   Or  should  it  be  plowed  and  culti- 
vated this  summer  without  a  crop?  In 
the  bottom  of  an  arroyo  there  is  a  spring 


eMelds! 


You  need  never  again  have  trouble,  and  lose  your  time  and  temper  with  a 
riveted-up  mower  knife.   You  can  now  have 


See  Our  Exhibit 
when  at  the 
State  Fain 

Sedalia,  Mo. 
Brie,  Pa. 

De»  Moinei.  Iowa 
Columbia*,  Ohio 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Detroit,  Mich. 
Hamline,  Minn. 
Sacramento,  Calif. 
Lincoln,  Neb. 
Hartford,  Conn. 
Elm im ere,  Del. 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Huron,  8.  Dak. 
Syracuse,  N.  V. 
Lour,  vi  lie,  Ky. 
White  River  Junction.  Vc 
Hutchinson.  Kan*. 
Spriniifield,  IIL 
Nashville,  Tenn. 
Springfield,  Mnaa. 
Yakima,  Wash. 
Oklahoma  City,  Otda. 
Pueblo,  Colo. 
Trenton,  N.  J. 
Salem,  Ore. 


It  has  instantly  renewable  blades.  Just 
remove  a  small  key  and  the  blade  drops 
out.  Put  in  the  new  blade  and  replace 
the  key  and  the  blade  is  in,  tighter  than 
if  it  were  riveted.  It  is  double-locked 
and  must  stay  rigidly  fixed  until 
you  unlock  it.  And  a  dozen 
blades  can  easily  be 
carried  in  the  tool- 
box,  right 
the  machine. 


You  replace  a 
broken  blade  right 
in   the   field  —  in  a 
minute's   time  —  and  go 
on    with    your  mowing. 
You    don't    have    to    take  the 
A-M-F  Sickle  Bar  out  of  the  machine. 


You  save  time — time  that's  worth  more 
than  money — when  you  are  hurrying  to 
finish  before  the  weather  changes.  You 
can't  afford  to  keep  on  having  to  change 
knives,  or  to  go  back  to  the  barn  to  rivet 
up  a  new  blade. 

You  save  money  too  —  because  you 
don't  have  to  keep  two  or  three  com- 
plete knives  on  hand.  All  you  need  is  a 
box  of  a  dozen  A-M-F  Blades. 


Guaranteed  against  breakage — Any 

bar  or  head  which  breaks  within 
a  year  from  date  of  purchase 
will  be  replaced 

FREE 


IM. 
B 

U 
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Mont, 
[ham,  Ala. 
ke  City,  Utah, 
od.  Va. 


There  ia  an  A-M-F  Sickle  Bar  built 
for  every  make  of  mowing  machine 
on  the  market.  It  is  only  a  matter 
of  a  few  minutea  to  attach  one  to 
your  machine. 


■  ■/.•will  ,  Fit 


American 
Machine  &  Foundry 
Company 

811  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


AMERICAN  MACHINE  8s 

FOUNDRY  COMPANY 
511  Fifth  Ave.,  NewYork.N.Y. 


Please  send  me  your  folder  describing  the 
A-M-F  Sickle  Bar.  Does  my  dealer 
handle  it  ? 


His  name  ii_ 


Your  Nimf 


Address, 


and  the  banks  near  it  are  always  moist 
at  a  foot  or  two  below  the  surface. 
Would  this  be  a  good  place  to  set  any 
kind  of  fruit  trees?  If  so,  what  kind 
would  you  suggest. — T.  H.  M.,  Las  Ani- 
mas county,  Colo. 

Locust  of  both  kinds  would  do  well  in 
your  climate.  Where  the  red  cedar 
grows,  the  white  cedar  or  juniper  alsf) 
will  do  well  and  being  practically  a 
desert  tree  is  a  wonder  to  stand  drouth. 
The  foliage  being  a  light  green  all  win- 
ter makes  a  beautiful  contrast  with  the 
copper  color  of  the  red  cedar. 

In  transplanting,  evergreens  of  small 
size  not  over  two  feet  in  height  are  the 
best  and  the  more  dirt  taken  with  them 
the  better.  They  have  been  successful- 
ly transplanted  by  digging  them  when 
the  ground  was  frozen,  taking  a  large 
cube  of  dirt  along  with  the  roots. 

The  best  mulberry  is  the  Persian. 
The  other  varieties  are  not  as  hardy 
and  do  not  stand  well  under  our  rigor- 
ous winter  climate.  A  new  kind,  how- 
ever, is  always  worth  trying.  They  do 
best  where  there  is  permanent  moist- 
ure. The  best  ground  to  plant  trees  on 
is  summer  fallow  on  which  nothing  has 
been  grown  for  one  season  and  the 
weeds  cultivated  out. 

Near  the  spring  where  you  have  per- 
manently moist  soil,  and  presumably  a 
water  table,  apple  trees  would  do  well 
so  long  as  the  water  laid  as  low  as  five 
or  six  feet  below  the  surface.  A  little 
higher  up  would  be  good  for  plums  and 
on  the  slopes  plant  cherries. 

An  idea  quite  prevalent  is  that  June 
is  the  month  in  which  the  plant  ever- 
greens, but  we  find  that  the  best  time  is 
early  in  the  spring  before  growth  be- 
gins.— E.  R.  Parsons. 


Damage  From  Irrigation  Ditch. 

A  ditch  built  thirty  years  ago  runs 
through  my  neighbor's  ranch.  I  have 
been  ordered  to  cut  the  brush  and  wil- 
lows from  the  sides  of  the  ditch.  How 
wide  is  my  right  of  way  on  this  ditch? 
In  some  places  the  water  backs  on  my 
neighbor's  land  on  the  upper  side  of  the 
ditch  for  twelve  or  fifteen  feet.  It  is 
sage  brush  and  waste  land.  Can  he  sue 
me  for  damages  to  this  land?  A  wire 
fence  has  been  built  across  this  ditch  in 
one  place  and  on  its  banks  in  another,  80' 
I  cannot  clean  it  without  moving  the 
fence.  AVhat  must  I  do  to  collect  dam- 
ages caused  by  cattle  breaking  through 
my  lawful  fence?  What  is  a  lawful 
fence? — M.  E.,  Summit  county,  Colo. 

It  is  the  owner's  duty  to  take  care  of 
an  irrigation  ditch  and  the  owners  are 
responsible  for  any  damage  that  the 
ditch  may  do.  The  question  naturally 
would  arise  whether  damage  had  been 
done  or  not.  The  government  records 
would  show  how  much  right  of  way 
your  ditch  is  entitled  to. 

It  is  a  good  custom  when  cattle,  or 
livestock,  breaks  into  a  neighbor's  field 
and  does  damage  for  the  stock  to  be 
corralled  and  held  until  the  damages 
are  settled.  If  the  amount  of  the  dam- 
age cannot  be  agreed  upon  between  the 
neighbors,  each  one  should  select  a 
party  and  these  two  choose  a  third 
party  and  the  three  decide  on  the 
amount  of  damage.  This  is  a  much  bet- 
ter way  to  settle  things  than  to  go  to 
law. 

A  lawful  barb  wire  fence  is  three 
wires  with  posts  set  not  more  than 
thirty-three  feet  apart  and  substantial 
metal  or  wooden  stays  every  sixteea 
and  one-half  feet.— W.  S.  E. 


Bulls  on  Open  Range. 
What  is  the  law  in  regard  to  bulls  on 
the  open  range?  If  one  man  has  a  grade 
Shorthorn  bull  and  another  has  a  grade 
Hereford,  can  either  make  the  other  keep 
his  bull  out  of  the  herd? — C.  E.  W.,  Kiowa 
county,  Colo. 

Colorado  law  specifies  that  "inferior" 
bulls  shall  not  be  permitted  to  run  at 
large  on  the  open  range.  It  is  general- 
ly customary  where  cattle  run  together 
on  an  open  range  for  the  diffei'ent  own- 
ers to  agree  what  breed  of  bulls  shall 
be  used  before  the  cattle  are  turned 
out.  Of  course,  all  may  not  be  pleased, 
but  it  is  a  case  of  majority  rule.  The 
privilege  of  using  open  or  unfenced 
grazing  lands  involves  giving  up  some 
things.  A  quarrel  among  neighbors  is 
a  thing  to  be  avoided  if  at  all  possible. 
— G.  C.  W. 


Liability  in  Fencing  Up  Trail. 
Motor  cars  running    without  lights- 

keep  running  Into  a  fence  I  have  put 
acroBH  a  trail  crossing  my  land.  They  tear 
down  tho  fence  and  let  stock  in  on  my 
crops.  I  hiivo  dug  a  ditch  across  the 
trail  on  my  own  land  deep  enough  to, 
stop  any  car.  Would  /  be  liable  to  dam- 
.  ..iii. Ml. I  anyone  run  Into  this  ililch? 
—  CS.  U.,  Kiowa  county,  Colo. 

Tf  this  trail  has  commonly  been  used 
by  persons  driving  motor  cars  and  other 
vehicles  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  you 
would  1)0  making  yourself  liable  to  riam- 
uges,  unless  you  took  reasonable  pre- 
cautions to  indicate  to  them  that  the 
way  was  closed.  Hang  large  pieces  of 
v.'iite  cloth  on  the  wires  to  attract  their 
attention  t  >  the  fence. — G.  C.  W. 
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Dairying  and  Hog  Raising 

AH  letters  regarding1  commercial  and  technical  features  of  dairy  farming 
and  hog  production  promptly  answered.  Address  all  communications  to 
Dairy  Department,  Western  Farm  Life,  Denver,  Colorado. 


Federal  Bureaus  Consolidated. 
The  Bureau  of  Markets  and  Crop  Es- 
timates and  the  Office  of  Farm  Man- 
agement and  Farm  Economics  were 
consolidated  July  1  and  are  now  known 
as  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Econom- 
ics. Dr.  H.  C.  Taylor  continues  as 
chief;  Leon  M.  Estabrook,  associate 
chief;  and  Lloyd  S.  Tenny,  assistant 
chief.  A  year  ago  the  Bureau  of  Crop 
Estimates  and  the  Bureau  of  Markets 
were  combined  into  the  Bureau  of  Mar- 
kets and  Crop  Estimates.  The  crop  re- 
porting section  of  this  new  bureau  is 
now  the  Division  of  Crop  Estimates,  of 
which  Mr.  Estabrook  will  have  direct 
eharge. 

'Wisconsin  Leads  in  Cow-Testing. 
The  115  cow-testing  associations  in 
Wisconsin  equal  almost  one-fourth  of 
all  the  associations  of  the  country. 
Twelve  of  these  associations  have  been 
organized  since  December  1,  1921,  and 
the  membership  in  the  state  now  num- 
bers about  3,300  farmers  owning  55,000 
cows. 

The  aims  of  the  associations  have 
been  to  weed  out  unprofitable  cows  and 
to  feed  the  animals  balanced  rations  for 
maximum  milk  production.  Records  of 
the  associations  show  the  value  of  high- 
grade  cows  and  purebred  sires.  Last 
year  335  purebred  bulls  were  purchased 
by  the  association  and  eighty-three 
scrub  bulls  replaced  by  purebreds  in 
fifty-nine  associations. 


No  Advantage  in  Marketing  Overly 
Sour  Cream. 

Holding  cream  until  it  becomes  very 
sour  does  not  result  in  the  producer  get- 
ting higher  butter  fat  tests,  points  out 
the  State  Daisy  Commission  of  Colo- 
rado. Those  who  tell  the  cream  pro- 
ducer that  sour  cream  will  test  more 
than  sweet  cream  are  doing  a  great  in- 
jury to  the  dairy  industry,  as  they  must 
be  overlooking  the  effect  this  practice 
has  on  the  quality  of  the  butter  pro- 
duced and  the  price. 

Many  have  been  led  to  believe  that 
by  holding  their  cream  until  it  was  real 
sour,  they  would  be  given  a  higher  test. 
This  would  be  true  under  one  condition, 
that  is,  if  a  can  of  cream  was  allowed 
to  stand  for  a  long  time  at  rather  a 
high  temperature,  there  would  be 
enough  moisture  evaporate  to  increase 
the  percentage  of  fat  slightly,  but  this 
would  be  very  slight,  and  in  that  length 
of  time  the  cream  would  no  longer  be 
fit  for  human  food.  Still,  this  would  not 
bring  you  more  money,  as  the  extra 
percentage  of  fat  would  only  make  up 
for  the  loss  in  weight  from  the  moist- 
ure, which  has  evaporated. 

To  illustrate :  If  there  were  80  pounds 
of  sweet  cream  testing  30  per  cent  fat, 
in  this  amount  there  would  be  just  24 
pounds  butterfat.  Allow  the  cream  to 
stand  until  five  pounds  of  moisture  have 
evaporated.  This  would  then  leave  75 
pounds  of  cream  testing  32  per  cent. 
We  would  still  have  24  pounds  butter- 
fat,  but  needless  to  say,  the  butter  made 
frm  this  75  pounds  of  so-called  cream 
would  not  be  fit  for  human  consump- 
tion. 


Thumps  Generally  Due  to  Worms. 

Thumps  in  pigs  is  not  a  specific  dis- 
ease, but  is  a  form  of  spasmodic  breath- 
ing usually  induced  by  some  disorder  of 
the  lungs,  says  Dr.  R.  F.  Bourne  of  the 
veterinary  department  of  the  Colorado 
Agricultural  College.  He  points  out 
that  by  far  the  most  common  cause  of 
this  condition  is  the  presence  in  the 
lungs  of  hundreds  of  larvae  of  the  com- 
mon intestinal  round  worms  or  ascarids. 
This  condition  may  appear  within  ten 
days  after  the  pigs  are  farrowed,  or 
may  come  at  considerably  later  times, 
depending  largely  upon  the  opportuni- 
ties afforded  the  pigs  for  picking  up 
food,  water  or  refuse  containing  the  in- 
fective eggs  of  these  worms. 

The  adult  worms  exist  in  the  small 
intestines  of  more  mature  hogs  where 
they  may  cause  serious  impairment  of 
digestion  and  general  health.  Here  they 
give  off  thousands  and  thousands  of 
eggs  which  undergo  incubation  in  filthy 
pens,  wallows  and  mud  holes,  and  reach 
the  infective  stage  in  three  to  six 
i»eek8.  Suckling  pigs  often  acquire 
their  first  infection  from  the  dirty  teats 
of  the  sow  and  continue  to  take  in  more 
eggs  so  long  as  they  are  kept  in  con- 
taminated quarters.  Upon  reaching  the 
intestine  of  the  pig,  the  baby  worms  es- 
cape from  their  shells,  burrow  into  the 


blood  vessels  of  the  intestinal  wall  and 
are  then  carried  to  the  heart  and  on  to 
the  lungs,  where  they  burrow  through 
into  the  air  passages,  re-enter  the  eso- 
phagus and  are  carried  to  the  intestine. 
Here  they  develop  into  adult  worms. 
During  this  migration  through  the 
lungs,  severe  irritation  and  pneumonia 
of  varying  intensity  is  apt  to  be  set  up 
with  a  characteristic  "thumpy"  breath- 
ing and  a  very  serious  setback  in  devel- 
opment and  growth.  The  pig's  resist- 
ance to  other  disorders  is  also  greatly 
reduced  and  many  die,  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  from  this  invasion. 

Eggs  in  the  soil  cannot  be  destroyed 
by  any  of  the  disinfectants  commonly 
used.  Hot  water  and  strong  lye  will 
kill  them  if  they  can  be  reached.  Clean 
dry  pens  prevent  their  propagation  to 
a  very  large  degree.  Beforeffarrowing, 
sows  should  be  placed  in  thoroughly 
cleaned  quarters  or  on  clean  ground, 
after  being  themselves  thoroughly 
scrubbed  with  soap  and  water.  When 
the  pigs  are  old  enough,  the  sow  and 
litter  can  be  taken  to  clean  pasture 
where  they  will  thrive  and  grow,  free 
from  worms  and  the  troubles  which 
they  induce.  Adult  animals  can  be  freed 
of  worms  by  appropriate  treatment. 

It  has  been  found  that  the  intestinal 
worms  of  children  belong  to  the  same 
species  and  only  occur  in  children  who 
have  had  contact  with  materials  con- 
taminated by  hogs.  Ascarids  are  the 
most  damaging  parasite  known  to  the 
hog  industry  and  their  association  with 
human  health  demands  our  serious  con- 
sideration. 


Again,  it  may  be  that  you  are  feeding 
too  much  cottonseed  meal.  With  such 
a  meager  description  of  symptoms,  I 
can  do  no  more  than  throw  out  these 
few  suggestions  which  will  perhaps  en- 
able you  to  investigate  the  case  farther 
and  report  your  finding. — G.  H.  G. 


Cow  Stiff  in  Legs. 

We  have  a  ten-year-old  cow  freshen- 
ing two  months  ago  that  is  so  stiff  in 
the  legs  that  we  often  have  to  help  her 
up.  She  has  a  good  appetite.  At  times 
she  puffs  up  as  though  she  were  bloated 
on  alfalfa,  but  suffers  no  pain.  We  are 
feeding  bran,  cottonseed  meal  and  al- 
falfa. Up  to  last  year  she  had  been  an 
extra  good  milker,  but  fell  off  from  her 
previous  production. — W.  M.  W.,  Utah. 

The  fact  that  the  cow  freshened  two 
months  ago  and  is  stiff  in  her  hind  leg 
indicates  that  possibly  there  is  reten- 
tion of  the  placenta  or  afterbirth.  How- 
ever, in  this  case  there  will  be  a  vaginal 
discharge  with  a  bad  odor. 

Possibly  she  is  affected  with  indiges- 
tion, which  accounts  for  her  bloating. 


Farm  Visiting  Tour  Demonstrates 
Improved  Methods. 

(Continued  from  Page  3.) 
went  away  with  the  determination  to 
profit  by  what  they  had  seen.  One  man 
said:  "Nothing  but  summer-tilled  land 
for  me  hereafter.  Might  just  as  well 
raise  a  real  crop  on  twenty  acres  as  to 
spread  over  forty  acres  and  get  no 
more  wheat,  perhaps  fail  entirely." 

Mr.  Klein  has  raised  some  wheat  on 
summer  tilled  land  every  year  since  he 
has  been  developing  this  place.  He  has 
produced  as  much  as  thirty-five  bushels 
to  the  acre.  He  has  a  combine  for  har- 
vesting. A  tractor  is  used  for  power. 
From  now  on  he  feels  that  he  has 
enough  land  developed  and  under  culti- 
vation to  make  wheat  growing  fairly 
profitable.  During  the  year3  past  it  had 
been  tough  sledding  part  of  the  time 
for  his  actual  producing  acreage  had 
been  too  small  to  pay  his  overhead.  At 
one  time  after  he  bought  his  tractor  the 
firm  from  whom  he  made  the  purchase 
learned  that  it  was  standing  idle  and  on 
investigation  found  that  he  simply 
didn't  have  the  money  to  buy  oil  and 
gas.  Since  there  was  little  show  for  him 
to  pay  for  the  outfit  unless  it  was  doing 
productive  work  they  financed  him  in 
providing  fuel. 

On  the  Arthur  Dudley  ranch  the  prin- 
cipal demonstration  was  the  poor  re- 
sults following  the  simple  disking  of 
wheat  land  to  prepare  it  for  a  crop.  Mr. 
Dudley  said:  "I  am  showing  you  this 
to  warn  you  how  not  to  do  it."  The  field 
he  was  showing  had  got  too  hard  to 
plow  before  they  could  finish  it  and  sev- 
eral lands  were  finished  with  the  disk. 
The  result  was  only  too  apparent.  The 
only  good  wheat  he  had  was  on  some 
summer  tilled  land. 

The  forty  farmers  who  made  this  trip 
felt  well  repaid  for  their  time  and  trou- 
ble. The  County  Seed  Growers'  Asso- 
ciation, largely  responsible  for  the  in- 
terest taken  in  the  tour,  was  organized 
early  in  the  summer,  its  purpose  being 
to  standardize  the  types  of  crops  best 
adapted  to  the  conditions  and  improve 
and  keep  pure  the  seed  grown.  Also  to 
assist  growers  of  pure,  adapted  varie- 
ties in  selling  their  surplus  to  good  ad- 
vantage. The  officers  of  the  association 
are  Arthur  Dudley,  president;  P.  C. 
Carver,  vice  president,  and  John  Allen, 
secretary-treasurer. 


Dog  Days— 

"Do£  Days"  are  at  hand 
when  dairying  is  most  difficult 
without  a  separator,  and  when 
the  increase  in  quantity  and  im- 
provement in  quality  of  cream 
and  butter  are  greatest  through 
the  use  of  a  good  separator. 

A  De  Laval  Cream  Separator 
bought  now  will  easily  save  its 
cost  before  the  end  of  the  year, 
and  it  may  be  bought  for  cash 
or  on  such  liberal  terms  as  to 
actually  pay  for  itself. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 

New  Yorfc  Chicago 
165  Broadway  29  E.  Muboa  St. 

San  Francisco 
61  Beale  St. 

Sooner  or  later  you  will  use  a 

De  Laval 

Cream  Separator  and  Milker 


Of  fiffcjf  100%  PROTECTOR  FOR  LffE 

■  1 1  HI  ■  |%         from  one  vaccination  with 

flcs  «%?■•.  Cutter's  Liquid  or  Solid 

h   p  Blackleg  Agtfressin.  Abeo> 

JLfi  ~  kitcly  safe.  Cutter's  Solid  Ayrrrv 

I    rial  sin  Injectors  work  just  like  Blackleg 

I  Pill  Inicctors.  If  Cutter's  AggrcssiD 

^ai  is  unobtainable  locally,  write 

The  Cutter  Laboratory 

"  The  JLshmrssery  thmt  JCnnei  Hnu™ 
Berkeley  (U.S. License)  California 
N.B.— Old  Style  Powder  and  Pill  Vaccines  sbQ  made 
for  those  who  prefer  them. 


Winter  dairying  makes  a  profitable 
addition  to  wheat  farming. 


HOLT  CATERPILLAR  45 


This  Chart 

Corrects 
the  Mistakes 
Before  You 
Make  them 


Ri 
_  ■ 


SAMPSON  MODEL  M 


Motor: 

Polarine 
Extra  Heavy 

l>ansmission : 

Polarine 

Transmission 

Oil 

Grease  Cups : 

Polarine 
Tractor  Grease 


AT  LEAST  8o%of  all  motorre- 
pair  and  replacement  costs  are 
the  direct  result  of  poor  lubrication 
— either  low  grade  oil  or  oil  of  in- 
correct body. 

The  Continental  Tractor  Lubrica- 
tion Chart  will  put  you  right  on 
the  subject  of  tractor  lubrication. 
It  tells  you  just  which  oil  to  use 
with  your  tractor. 
Send  for  your  copy  of  it  today. 


THE  CONTINENTAL  OIL  COMPANY 

(A  Colorado  Corporation) 

Boise  DENVER  QJ^% 

Albuquerque  Cheyenne  Salt  Lake  City 


TRACTOR 
LUBRICATION 


Motor: 

Polarine 
Heavy 

Transmission . 

Polarine 

Transmission 

Oil 

Grease  Cups : 
Polarine 
Tractor  Grease 
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Lice  Kill  Chickens 
In  Warm  Weather 


Summer  Months  Moat  Dangerous,  Says 
Poultry  Authority  —  To  Prevent 
Losses    Add    Minerals  to 
The  Fowls'  Drinking 
Water. 


If  your  chickens  are  sickly,  won't  lay  and  are 
dying  off  in  hot  weather,  lice  and  mites  are  prob- 
ably the  cause.  Dr.  B.  F.  Kaupp,  famous  poultry 
authority,  says:  "Lice  are  most  common  in  July 
and  August.  During  these  months  conditions  are 
more  favorable  for  their  propagation."  To  easily 
get  rid  of  these  pests  and  prevent  losses,  add 
minerals  to  the  fowls'  drinking  water.  This  does 
away  with  greasing,  dusting,  spraying  and  dip- 
ping. Soon  after  the  fowls  drink  the  mineralized 
water  all  lice  and  mites  leave  them. 


The  necessary  minerals  can  now  be  obtained 
in  convenient  tablets,  known  as  Paratabs.  They 
are  scientifically  prepared,  perfectly  safe,  and 
dissolve  readily.  The  tablets  also  act  as  a  tonic 
conditioner  and  are  warranted  to  impart  no  odor 
or  flavor  to  eggs  or  meat.  They  are  equally 
beneficial  to  young  chicks  and  grown  fowls.  The 
health  of  the  fowls  improves,  they  grow  faster, 
stand  hot  weather  better,  and  the  egg  yield  fre- 
quently is  doubled.  Mrs.  M.  N.,  Pulaski,  Ky., 
6ays:  "I  am  giving  Paratab  water  to  my  chick- 
ens and  am  having  better  luck  this  year  than 
ever  before." 

Any.  reader  of  this  paper  may  try  Paratabs 
without  risk.  They  cost  only  a  trifle  and  are 
sold  under  an  absolute  guarantee.  Furthermore, 
the  laboratories  producing  Paratabs  are  so  con- 
fident of  good  results  that  to  introduce  them, 
they  offer  two  big  $1  packages  for  only  $1.  Send 
no  money,  just  your  name  and  address  to  the 
Paratab  Laboratories,  Dept.  895,  1100  Coca  Cola 
Building,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  the  two  $1  pack- 
ages, enough  for  100  gallons  of  water,  will  be 
mailed.  On  delivery  pay  the  postman  only  $1 
and  postage.  If  not  delighted  with  the  results 
in  10  days,  notify  the  laboratories  and  your 
money  will  be  refunded  in  full.  Don't  hesitate 
to  accept  this  test  offer,  as  it  is  fully  guaranteed. 


Vou  Can  Wafe 
Money  Milling  Flour 

One  of  the  best  paying  and  most  dignified  busi- 


nesses you  can  get  in, 
or  put  your  boy  in  now- 
adays, is  flour  milliner. 
On  a.  comparatively 
email  investment,  and 
without  any  t  previous 
milling  experience  you 
can  own  and  run  the 
wonderful  ' '  Midget ' ' 
Marvel  Mill  and  make 
good  money  from  the 
start. 


Midget*'  Marvel 

Self-Contained  Roller  Flour  Mill 

Saves  the  high  freights  on  wheat  out  and  flour 
ind  feed  in.   "The  first  eisl 


__„ht  months  I  made  a 
net  profit  of  over  $3000,"  says  A.  H.  Ling  Jet- 
more.  Kan.;  "My  profit's  from  the  "Midget" 
Marvel  average  right  around  1)0  per  day."  Chas. 
M.  LlcKinney,  Cooper,  Tcjc.:  ''Was  $6000  in  debt 
when  I  bought jny  25  barrel  "Midget,"  and  the 
little  mill  nulled  me  clean  out  of  the  hole  long 
before  I  bought  my  40  barrel  mill  from  you, 
nays  M.  A.  Kamm,  Oxford,  Mich. 

Capacities:  IS,  25,  GO  and  100  barrels  of  as  fine 
roller  patent  flour  a  day  as  any  mill  can  make. 
Write  for  free  book.  "The  Story  of  a  Wonderful 
Flour  Mill,"  trial  offer,  terms,  etc 

Anglo-American  Mill  Company,  Inc. 
21 74-2i8oTnnt  Building,      Owaiwboro,  Ky. 


AUTOMATIC  HITCH 

ONE-MAN  CONTROL  FOR 

FRESNO  SCRAPER 


MAKES  THE  TRACTOR  DO  THE  WORK 
Tha  power  of  the  tractor  i.  uied  to  dump,  load  and 
act  the  aerapcr.  One  inter  will  operate  the  loading 
rope  or  dumping  lever.  (Jan  be  attached  to  any  %tan* 
dard  I'retno  Scraper  in  thirty  minutes.  All  the  tool, 
reqoired  are  wrenches  to  lifhtco  «ix  boll*. 
Sold  everywhere  by  dealer*.    LImomi)  Manufacturer* 

Solano  Iron  works.  ■kukclct,  Cauf. 
The  Gustav  schaefer  waqon  Co.. 

Clc^cland.  Ohio. 


CORN 


harvester;  jf?:- 


Profitable  Farm  Poultry 

W.  E.  VAPLON. 

Questions  about  the  farm  flock  promptly  answered  by- 
letter.  Free  advice  on  all  phases  of  poultry  production. 
Address  all  inquiries  to  Poultry  Department,  Western 
Farm  Life,  Denver,  Colorado. 


The  hen  lays  a  good  egg;  it  isn't  her 
fault  if  the  ultimate  consumer  finds  it 
rotten. 


If  chicks  are  well  fed  during  the  sum- 
mer there  will  be  no  need  for  drags  to 
make  pullets  lay  in  the  fall. 


Cold  rains  often  are  prevalent  in 
early  spring  and  may  cause  sickness 
among  the  chickens.  To  avoid  damp- 
ness on  the  floors  of  the  henhouse  keep 
them  covered  with  a  layer  of  straw  or 
leaves. 


Culling  should  start  with  the  eggs 
and  never  cease  as  long  as  chickens  in- 
habit the  farm,  says  Loyal  F.  Payne  of 
the  Kansas  Agricultural  college.  The 
crippled,  wobbly,  or  weak  chick  should 
be  destroyed  soon  after  _  hatching. 
Scrawny,  unpromising  individuals 
should  be  eaten  or  sold  and  only  the 
fittest  allowed  to  survive. 


Hens  lay  the  majority  of  eggs  during 
their  first  two  laying  seasons,  and  espe- 
cially during  their  pullet  year,  if  they 
are  early  hatched.  If  a  hen  lays  well 
during  her  pullet  year_  she  should  be 
kept  for  another  year  a's  a  breeder.  If 
she  lays  well  during  her  second  year 
she  should  be  kept  for  another  year  as 
a  breeder.  The  older  she  is  and  the 
more  culling  she  survives  the  better, 
for  then  she  has  proved  that  she  has  the 
vitality  to  stand  up  under  long-contin 
ued  laying,  and  consequently  is  valuable 
as  a  breeder. 


Early  Molters  Are  Quitters. 
When  a  hen  molts  she  has  usually 
finished  her  egg-laying  season.  One 
that  molts  in  July  or  August  has  a 
short  egg-laying  season.  A  hen  that 
delays  molting  until  September  or  Oc 
tober  or  November  has  a  longer  laying 
season.  Some  late  molters  do  not  go 
through  a  complete  molt,  but  just  de 
velop  a  few  new  feathers  and  begin  lay- 
ing again  in  from  six  to  eight  weeks 
Early  molters  usually  molt  slowly  and 
prolong  the  development  of  a  new  coat 
throughout  the  entire  summer  and  fail. 
They  do  not  give  much  thought  to  egg 
production  until  the  following  spring 
Occasionally  an  early  molter  will  lay  a 
few  eggs  in  the  winter,  but  she  is  not 
the  desirable  type  of  persistent  produ- 
cer.— Paul  C.  Jamieson,  C.  A.  C. 


Egg  Marketing  Problems. 

In  an  article  appearing  in  the  poultry 
department  of  Western  Farm  Life  a 
poultry  specialist  from  our  agricultural 
college  at  Ft.  Collins  criticized  the  farm- 
er who  fails  to  pay  any  attention  to  the 
quality  of  his  eggs,  stating  that  it  cost 
no  more  to  produce  infertile,  guaranteed 
fresh  eggs  except  extra  pains.  What  ad- 
vantage is  it  to  the  farmer  to  do  this. 
I  produce  infertile,  guaranteed  eggs, 
never  allowed  in  the  sun,  and  warranted 
strictly  fresh,  but  the  grocer  cannot 
pay  me  any  more  as  they  all  go  in  with 
the  rest  in  the  same  crate  as  just  eggs. 
We  do  not  know  any  one  in  Denver  who 
is  willing  to  pay  a  premium  for  such 
eggs  delivered  parcels  post,  though  no 
doubt  there  are  such  persons.  No  use 
to  scold  the  farmer.  Furnish  the  mar- 
ket and  the  farmer  will  send  the  eggs, 
each  one  stamped  with  the  date  it  was 
laid  if  desired.  Farmers  who  have  pro- 
duced the  eggs  cannot  afford  to  go  to 
Denver  to  '  find  a  market. — D.  C.  T., 
Delta  county,  Colo. 

Editor's  Note — Do  other  of  our  poul- 
try producers  have  any  ideas  along  this 
line?  What  can  be  done  to  ensure  to 
the  one  who  has  produced  high  quality 
products  suitable  reward  for  his  extra 
effort.  Are  any  of  our  egg  producers 
getting  a  premium  for  their  eggs? 
Write  and  give  your  experiences. 


Buff  Leghorns  Good  Layers. 

Are  Buff  Lcfrhorns  a  (food  «•;•»:  -In  vim: 
variety?  We  wiah  to  Ktook  up  with  a 
laying  variety  and  arc  partial  to  the 
"huffB."— M.  A.,  Morgan  county,  Colo. 

The  Buff  Leghorns  are  a  little  larger 
than  the  White  Leghorns  and  lay  a  lit- 
tle larger  egg.  If  you  prefer  a  buff 
color  you  cannot  go  wrong  in  selecting 
this  egg-laying  variety.  They  arc  not 
very  common  and  it  may  be  a  little  dif- 
ficult to  get  stock,  but  this  can  be  over- 
come. The  White  Leghorns  have  a  rep- 
utation for  high  egg  production,  but 
you  can  breed  up  a  strain  of  hufTs  that 
will  do  just  as  well. — W.  E.  V. 


Rye  for  Poultry. 

Is  rye  a  safe  feed  for  chickens?  How 
would  you  feed  it?    We  have  never  had 
any  experience  in  feeding  rye.    How  is 
hog  millet  for  young  chickens? — J.  C.  H. 
New  Mexico. 

Rye  has  a  good  value  as  a  poultry 
feed,  but  the  hens  do  not  like  it  so  well 
as  they  do  other  grains.  I  would  prefer 
wheat,  but  if  you  have  rye  on  hand  you 
can  feed  it.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  soak 
it  in  water  for  a  few  hours  before  feed 
ing.— W.  E.  V. 


Hens  Probably  Have  Apoplexy. 

We  are  losing  some  of  our  best  laying 
hens.  They  seem  in  good  health,  but  drop 
off  the  roost  at  night.  They  die  so  sud- 
denly that  we  have  never  seen  one  really 
ailing.  Some  of  the  hens  we  have  killed 
seem  excessively  fat,  and  yet  we  feed 
light — twenty  pounds  a  day  to  a  hundred 
hens.  I  ^et  fresh  bones  from  the  mar 
ket  and  chop  for  them  three  times  i 
week.  The  grain  ration  is  largely  wheat 
with  an  occasional  feed  of  chop,  barley 
and  oats. — H.  I.  E.,  Garfield  county,  Colo 

The  trouble  with  your  hens  is  prob 
ably  fatty  degeneration  caused  by  over- 
feeding. Hens  that  are  not  laying  heav- 
ily are  especially  apt  to  be  affected 
Make  the  hens  work  harder  by  scatter- 
ing their  grain  in  deep  litter,  or  by 
making  them  range  more.  The  feed  is 
all  right  for  laying  hens. — W.  E.  V. 


Marketing  Poultry  Co-Operatively. 

In  a  recent  talk  urging  co-operative 
marketing  for  poultry  producers,  E.  B 
Heaton,  Director  of  Dairy  Marketing 
of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federa 
tion,  says: 

"One  valuable  line  of  work  which 
many  farm  bureaus  are  undertaking  is 
that  of  promoting  egg  and  poultry  mar- 
keting associations.  This  is  one  phase 
of  our  marketing  problem  that  has  not 
been  given  the  attention  its  importance 
would  warrant.  Poultry  and  poultry 
products  represent  about  one-tenth  of 
the  total  productive  income  of  the 
American  farmer.  The  past  two  sea 
sons  the  difficult  situation  under  which 
the  farmers  have  had  to  contend  from 
a  financial  standpoint,  has  pointed  out 
the  value  of  the  cash  income  derived 
from  this  most  neglected  part  of  the 
farm  business. 

"The  commonplace  market  for  the 
majority  of  producers  has  been  the  lo 
cal  grocery  store.  These  grocery  stores 
in  the  majority  of  cases  do  not  have  the 
facilities  for  handling  eggs  or  poultry 
in  the  most  efficient  manner.  Eggs  are 
kept  in  the  back  room  or  basement  of 
the  store  without  proper  cooling  in  the 
summer  time.  But  little  attention  is 
given  to  grading  or  sorting  the  eggs. 
Live  fowls  are  shipped  in  promiscuous 
lots  with  no  attention  given  to  sorting 
according  to  grade  or  size.  There  have 
been  exceptions  to  this,  of  course,  where 
privately  owned  poultry  and  egg  plants 
have  been  established,  but  in  the  ma- 
jority of  instances  where  these  are  lo- 
cated, they  are  operated  on  a  one-price 
basis.  The  eggs  and  poultry  are  bought 
as  if  they  were  all  medium  or  poorer 
in  grade  and  the  dealer  has  reaped  the 
advantage  of  sorting  and  grading.  All 
this  has  promoted  carelessness  on  the 
part  of  farmers  in  marketing  their  eggs 
and  poultry.  Co-operative  marketing 
is  the  only  way  that  this  situation  can 
be  changed  and  at  the  same  time  de- 
velop increased  profits  for  the  producer. 

"It  is  a  feasible  proposition  for  each 
of  the  1,400  or  more  co-operative 
creameries  in  the  United  States  to  es- 
tablish poultry  "Shd  egg  departments. 
This  may  either  be  developed  as  a  sep- 
arate poultry  association  handling  the 
business  through  the  creamery,  or  the 
creamery  may  undertake  this  proposi- 
tion under  the  same  management;  The 
most  profitable  way  to  do  this  would  be 
to  have  the  poultry  and  egg  association 
pool  these  products  the  same  as  the 
producers  are  pooling  their  butterfat 
through  the  creamery.  The  creamery 
could  furnish  additional  cold  storage 
space  and  employ  an  egg  and  poultry 
man  who  could  carry  on  the  details. of 
this  business  separate  from  that  of  the 
creamery,  even  though  under  the  same 
general  management. 

"In  communities  where  there  are  no 
co-operative  creameries,  or  other  co- 
operative dairy  plants,  other  possibili- 
ties are  offered  with  the  co-operative 
elevator  or  the  co-operative  livestock 
shipping  a*yociation,  or  by  having 
poultry  and  egg  associations.  The  pos- 
sibilities for  the  future  development 
along  these  line's,  are  hie.."  >  m.-U 


koNORBiTt 

P"OR  fifty   years  Myers 
Pumps  have  led  the  field. 
Myers  Cog-Gear  Hand  Pump, 
Electric  House  Pump  and 
y  Self-Oiling  Bulldozer  Power 
J  Pump  are  but  three  of  this 
world  famous  line.   All  low 
Cn  cost,  simple,  dependable. 
(lO^Myers  means  highest-qual- 
ity Pumps,  Door  Hangers. 
Hay  Tools.    See  your 
dealer  or  write 

,  THE  F.  E.  MYERS 
£  BR0.  CO. 
155tluirdi  St 
AiUaod.0. 


Maximum 
Protection 
At  Mini- 
mum Cost 


A  Design 
For  Every 
Practical 
Purpose 


Tour  dealer  can  supply  this  scien- 
tifically built  Fence.  "Write  us  for 
name  of  dealer  in  your  vicinity. 

The  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co. 

Dept.  WF.  Denver,  Colo. 


America's 
Pioneer 
Dog  Medieines 


Book  on 


Dog 
Diseases 


And  How  to  Feed 

MAILED  FREE  TO  ANY  ADDRESS 
BY  THE  AUTHOR 

H.  Clay  Glover  Co.,  Inc. 

129  W.  24th  Street      New  York 


10c 


Kodak  Film  Developed 

Prints  4c  to  6c. 
MAIL  IN  YOUR  FILM. 

ONE  DAY  SERVICE 

NO  DELAY. 

EASTMAN  KODAKS, 
ALBUMS,  FILM,  ETC. 

Send  for  Catalog  and  Price  List. 

MileHighPhotoCo. 

Established  1905. 

321-23-25  17th  St.  Denver,  Colo. 


Quality  Kodak  Finishing 

By  competent  workers  personally  in- 
terested in  results. 

DEVELOP   ROLLS,    10  CENTS 
Print*.  4c  to  Oe.       One-Day  Service. 

Ossen  Photo  Supply  Co. 

400   15th  St.,  Denver.  Colo. 


Windmill  Prices  Reduced M 

—  — — :  *th'A 


Write  today  for  Free  Cata- 
log nnd  reduced  prices  on 
COURIK  Windmills,  Feed 
Griudor*,ctc.  Dig  llarguins 
in  all  atylea 
nd  size*  wo 
manufacture, 
SWEEP  FEED 
GRINDER 
•22. 


GALVANIZED  STEEL 
WINDMILL  $28. 
CURRIE 
WINDMILL  CO.I 
7th  &  Holllday,  f 
TopeKa,  Kansaa. 


T.  C.  KOOGLE  &  SON, 
Windmills,    Irrigation  Supplies. 
Pumping  Equipment. 

Artesian  and  Surface  Well  Contractors. 

Call  on,  or  write  us. 
ir.HI  Fifteenth  St.  Denver,  Colo. 


European  Plan.  Ono  Dollar  and  up. 

KENMARK  HOTEL 

IN  THE  CITY'S  CENTER. 
POPULAR  PRICED  LUNCHROOM  AND 
RESTAURANT    IN  CONNECTION. 

V  home  like  hotel  with        modern  conveniences. 
'  All  Seventeenth  St.  Oan  direct, 

E.  O.  BENNETT,  Mgr. 


Flnlih  four  New  Roof  and  Renow  Old  Roof  with 

Elastic  Graphite  Roof  Coatings 


Mli'lr  arid  leHted  for  10  yours  In  our  Western 
Climate  imil  fulh  guaranteed.  Our  full  line  of 
House  and  Hai'n  1'iiinlH  ninmifiietured  with  K.ime 
cure  mid  purpose  lo  aland  the  Dry  Climate,  Ih  wold 
wllli  ii  money-buck  (riiaruntee.  Inquire  of  your 
luciil  dealer  or  send  to  our  factory, 

ELASTIC  PAINT  &  MFG.  COMPANY, 
J6Ui  &  BLAKE  STS.  Dunvur,  Colo. 
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Farmers'  and  Stockmens'  Exchange 

Advertisements  will  be  inserted  in  this  department  for  7c  per  word;  four  or  more 
consecutive  insertions,  6c  a  word  each  insertion.  Remittances  can  be  made  by  postofHcc 
money  order  or  personal  cheek.  Kvery  figure  and  initial  counts  an  one  word.  Guaranteed 
circulation  55,000  copies  each  issue.  Send  us  a  trial  advertisement.  Write  for  proof  show- 
ing how  these  columns  pay  advertisers. 


POULTRY 

$700   SECURES    MISSOURI    FARM   WITH  20 
acres  crops,    furniture,    4   cows,   mules,  calf, 
brood  sow,  poultry,  full  implements,  incluuliig  if 
taken  now,  80  acres  in  prosperous  district  con- 
venient R.  R.  town,   45  acica  tillage  for  good 
crops  com,  hay,  cane,  potatoes;    15-cow  spring 
watered  pasture,  about   150,000   ft.  timber, 
apple  trees,  other  fruit,  nuts;  complete  Oaildingi. 
Owner  called  away;  $3,100  takes  all,  only  nOO 
down.     Details  Page  14  S.  Big  Bargain  Cat. do;; 
Free.     Strout  Farm  Agency,  831  BA,  New  York 
Life  Bldg.,   Kansas  Gity,  Mo. 

ANCONAS. 

SHKPPARD    STRAIN    ANCONAS — T11KY  WIN, 
lay  and  pay.    Cockerels  and  pullets,  $2  each. 
John  Shackelford,  Boone,  Colo. 

SEVERAL  VARIETIES. 

QUALITY  CHICKS — LEGHORNS  AND  ANCONAS, 
$10  per  100;  large  breeds,  $11;  postpaid;  live 
delivery.     Fleda  Jenkins,  Jewell,  Kan. 

PURKBREU  CHICKS,  8c  UP;  LEADING  VARIE- 
TIES; postpaid;  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Cata- 
log*  f rcc     Lintlstroni  Hatchery^  Olinfcoiij  Mo 

FOR  SALE — IN  RIO  GRANDE  COUNTY,  COLO. 

Half  section  improved   ranch;   75   acres  pota- 
toes, balance  grain  and  field  peas,  excepting  100 
acres  to  be  summer  plowed;  price,  $8j  per  acre, 
including  water  rights  for  abundance  of  water. 
Also  3  quarters  and  one  8Q  in  one  section  three 
miles  from  above,  ready  for  plow,  including  water 
rights;  $50  per  acre;  all  smooth  level  land  aiul 
would  guarantee   land   to   produce   150    to  200 
sacks  potatoes  per  acre.     If  buyer  desires,  will 
sell    livestock   and   farm   implements.      Want  to 
take  advantage  of  business  opportunity  ;>.nd  will 
sell  for  small  cash  payment;  name  your  own  teims 
on  balance.     Possession  any  time.     M.  .1.  Ucau- 
sang,  owner,  1578  Emerson  St.,  Denvi  r,  Colo. 

NINETY  BREEDS— POULTRY,  KGGS,  PIGEONS, 
dogs,  baby  chicks,  parrots,  ferrets,  hares.  Com- 
plete free  folder.     Bergey'jB  Poultry  Karin,  Tel- 
ford,  Pa. 

HATCHING    EGGS    HALF    PRICE;    SEND  FOR 
free  circular;  30  varieties  of  popular  and  or- 
namental poultry,  the  best  in  the  west.  Modlin's 
Poultry  Farm,  Rt.  '28,  Topeka.  Kan. 

TURKEYS. 

DIRECTIONS  ON   HOW  TO   RAISE  TURKEYS, 
make  them  lay  50  eggs  or  more.   Curcing  black- 
head and  what  causes  it,  ridding  them  of  lice,  all 
for  $1.     Sunnydale  Poultry  Farm,  Keystone,  Neb. 

SEEDS 

LIVE  STOCK 

ALFALFA     SEED,   95%     PURE,   $0  BUSHEL, 
sacks   free,  track  Concordia.    Geo.  Bowman, 
Concordia,  Kan. 

CATTLE. 

nii/'ii.'Trij  L'i  i      cili'  I'TII/IDM      kill  W      f^i  t\W  Wf\Tf 

Bale.    Reasonable  prices.    The  Lowell  Purebred 
Cattle  Co.,  Union  Stock  Yards,  Denver. 

WHOLESALE  SEED  PRICKS  TO  CONSUMER — 
Alfalfa,   $10   per  hundred;  Red  Clover,  $18; 
Sweet  Clover,  $8;  Timothy,  $5;   Grimm  Alfalfa, 
$30;   Kanred  Seed   Wheat,   $3;   Seed  Rye,  $3; 
sacks  free.   Order  from  ad,  or  write  for  samples. 
If  seeds  do  not  please  you,  and  save  you  money, 
we  will  take  them  back  and  refund  all  of  your 
money  without  argument.    You  run  no  risk  in 
dealing  with  us.     Order  from  this  ad  and  save 
25%  on  your  fall  seeding.   M.  C.  Meier,  Salina. 
Kan. 

Holstein   heifer   calves,   $50.     Circulars  free. 
Condon's  Holstein  Parks,  West  Chester,  Ohio. 

MILKING    SoUK  I HUKW    ilULiLto,  KfclflolBKtl', 
of  serviceable  age,  and  calves.  Thrifty,  but  not 
pampered.  Matured  Poland  China  boar,  cheap.  W. 
B.  Patrick,  R.  F.  D.  6,  Denver,  Colo. 

HOGS. 

T  TT  M  P  P  D 

Ju  U  IVI  a  hi  rt 

FOR  SALE — REGISTERED     DUROC  JERSEY 
wcsnlitiy  pig's.    T,  btuart  Jones,  Fort  Collins, 
Colo. 

FIR  LUMBER,  MILLWORK,  RED  CEDAR  SH1N- 
gles,  fence  posts,  from  mills  to  you.    Send  bill 
for  delivered    prices.     Lansdown,    Box  909M, 
Everett,  Wash. 

BIG  TYPE  DUROCS — WE  HAVE  A  FEW  WEAN- 
ling  sow  pigs  by  Sensation  Pathfinder,  out  of 
Cherry   Chief  of   Edgemoor  and   Wilrex  sows. 
Prices  reasonable.     Get  them  while  they  last. 
Bansbach   &   Baker,   Fairlea  Farms,  Englewood, 
Colo. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

KODAK  FILMS    DEVELOPED    FREE,  TR5NTS 
2  ^fz c  each.     Kodak  Studio,  DenisoM,  T.*eocsis. 

MILCH  GOATS. 

SWISS   MILCH   GOATS,  HIGH-GRADE  STOCK; 

milking  from  three  to  five  quarts;  also  young 
stock.    Frank  Rauchfuss,  R.  D.,  Edgewater,  Colo. 

WILLARD  BATTERIES  AND  SUPPLIES — WRITE 
for  list  and  prices.    Mile  High  Specially  Co., 
1037  Court  Place,  Denver,  Colo. 

PET  STOCK 

FARMERS'  BAGS  FOR  GRAIN  AND  ALL  OTHER 
purposes;  reasonable  price,  quality  guaranteed. 
Central  Bag  &  Burlap  Co.,  1901  Market  St.,  Den- 
ver, Colo.     Phone  Main  401C 

COLLIES  nALF  PRICE;  ANY  AGE,  SEX.  FRANK 
Barrington,  Sedan,  Kan. 

GUARANTEED  BETTER  BUTTER  WRAPPERS— 
100,   GOc;    250,   $1.50;    500,   $2.50;  1,000, 
$4.25,  printed  to  order.  Home  Specialty  Co.,  Mid- 
dleton,  Idaho. 

FOR  SALE — GUARANTEED    ENGLISH  6HEP- 
herd  pups,  either  sex.     Also  big  typo  Poland 
China  hogs;  prices  reasonable.     Chris.  Schultz, 
Ionia,  Mo. 

COLLECTIONS,   ACCOUNTS,    NOTES,  CLAIMS 
collected  everywhere  on  commission;   no  col- 
lection, no  pay.     Allen  Mercantile  Service,  260 
Lathrop  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

HELP  WANTED 

AGENTS— 100%    SELLING    FIBRE  BROOMS, 
free  sample.     National  Fibre  Broom  Co.,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  WHOLESALE  WEEKLY  PRICE 
lists;  it  will  keep  you  posted  on  the  rock-bot- 
tom prices,  and  will  help  you  save  from  25  to  40 
per  cent  on  your  supplies.    Stock  Growers  Whole- 
sale Supply  Co.,  1523  19th  St.,  P.  O.  Box  1442, 
Denver,  Colo. 

$210  MONTHLY,  EXPENSES,  FREE  AUTO  TO 
agents  selling  our  poultry  and  stock  remedies; 
fast  summer   sellers.     Sunflower   Poultry  Farm, 
B.  10,  Parsons,  Kan. 

PATENTS — BOOKLET    FREE.     HIGHEST  REF- 
erences.     Best   results.     Promptness  assured. 
Send  model  or  drawing  for  examination  and  opin- 
ion.    Watson  E.  Coleman,  Patent  Attorney,  624 
F  St.,  Washington,  D.  O. 

MEN — WOMEN — WANTED  EVERYWHERE;  Gov- 
ernment and    railway    mail    clerks,  $1G00 — 
$2300.     Particulars  free.     Write  Mokane  Insti- 
tute, Dept.  A-2C,  Denver,  Colo. 

LET  US  TAN  YOUR  HIDE — COW  AND  HORSE 

hides  for  fur  coats  and  robes.    Cow  and  steer 
hides  into  harness  or  sole  leather.     Catalog  on 
request.    We  repair  and  remodel  worn  furs;  esti- 
mates furnished.    The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Co., 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

AMBITIOUS   MEN — WRITE   TODAY    FOR  AT- 
tractive  proposition,  selling  subscriptions  to 
America's  most  popular  automobile  and  sports- 
man's magazines.     Quick     sales.     Big  profits. 
Pleasant  work.    Digest  Publishing  Co.,  9C59  But- 
ler Bldg.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

"THEBRSTO     ROCKY     MOUNTAIN  HONEY," 
none  better;  satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money 
back;  five-pound  can,  postpaid  $1.50.     Send  re- 
mittance with  order.     Write  for  price  on  large 
quantities.    The  Colorado  Honey  Producers  Asso- 
ciation, Denver,  Colo. 

U.    S.   GOVERNMENT    POSITIONS    OPEN  TO 
men — women  over   17;  $95   to  $192  month. 
Quick,  sure  raise;  steady  work;  no  strikes;  short 
hours;  paid   vacation.    Common  education  suffi- 
cient; experience  unnecessary.    List  positions  free. 
Franklin  Institute,  Dept.  G-123,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
AUTOMOTIVE  ELECTRICIANS    MECHANICS  IN 
big  demand.     Each  mail  brings  inquiries  for 
our  graduates.     We  place  our  men  in  the  best 
paying  positions.     Prepare  for  this  great  oppor- 
tunity.    Write  for  free  booklet.     Johnson  Auto- 
motive Trades  School,  Eleetrical-Mechanical,  729 
Broadway,  Dept.  OG,  Denver,  Colo. 

CALIFORNIA  DIGEST — A  WEEKLY  MAGAZINE 
honestly,  completely,  impartially  portr-iyin^  re- 
sort,  climatic,  soil,  weather,  rainfall,  irrigation, 
transportation,  manufacturing,  business,  crop,  in- 
vestment, pleasure  conditions  all  se;t;<.ns  of  bUite. 
Reliable,   authentic.     Year,    $2;     sample,  if--. 
Digest  Pub.  Co.,  1314  27th  St.,  Sacramento,  Calif. 

NURSES  TRAINING  SCHOOL  PARK  AVE.  HOS- 

pital,  Denver,  Colo.,  offers  a  thorough  training 
to  young  women  desirous  of  becoming  professional 
nurses.     This  is  a  fully  accredited  school.  Course 
is  three  years.     During  training  students  receive 
full  maintenance,  tuition  and  all  uniforms;  also 
money  allowance  of  $0  per  month  to  cover  other 
hospital  needs.    Apply  Supt.  of  Nurses,  Park  Ave. 
and  Humboldt  Sts.,  Denver,  Colo. 

FARMS  AND  RANCHES 

WANTED — TO  HEAR  FROM  OWNER  OF  GOOD 
ranch  for  sale;  state  cash  price,  full  particu- 
lars.   D.  F.  Bosh,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

I  WANT  FARMS  AND  LAND  FOR  CASH  BUY- 
ers;  will  deal  with  owners  only.    R.  A.  Mc- 
Nown,  334  Wilkinson  Bldg.,  Omaha,  Neb. 

FARM  MACHINERY. 

FOR     SALE  —  TWO     1G0-ACRE  IRRIGATED 
farms,  3  miles  from  railroad.    Write  for  par- 
ticulars.  J.  P.  Enders,  Owner,  Vallorso,  Colo. 

FOR  SALE — BARGAIN — ONE  SPALDING  DEEP 
tilling  machine,  A  - 1  condition,  $65.    Roes  Ken- 
yon,  Barnesville,  Colo. 

SELL  YOUR  PROPERTY  QUICKLY  FOR  CASH, 
no   matter  where   located.      Particulars  free. 
Real  Estate  Salesman  Co.,  Dept.  11,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

ONE  60 — 75  HOLT  CATERPILLAR  TRACTOR 
with  8-bottom  P.  &  O.  14-inch  plow;  one  3- 
bottom  14 -inch  Case  tractor  plow;  one  P.  ft  O. 
beet  cultivator;   one  Moline  bean   puller;  one 
Forkner  tiller;  one  concrete  mixer.    All  in  good 
condition.    Will  sell  complete  or  by  piece.  Owner 
does  not  need.    Cash  or  terms.    Address  Moreland 
Ranch,  Atwood,  Colo. 

WANT  TO  HEAR  FROM  OWNER  HAVING  FARM 
for  sale.    Give   particulars  and   lowest  price. 
John  J.  Black,  33rd  Street,  Chippewa  Falls,  Wis. 
I  nAVB  CASH  BUYERS  FOR  SALEABLE  FARMS. 

Will  deal  with  owners  only.    Give  description 
and  cash  pri<  e.   Morris  M.  Perkins,  Dept.  K.,  Co- 
lumbia, Mo. 

TOBACCO. 

HOMESPUN  CHEWING  AND  SMOKING  TOBAC- 
CO, 5  lbs.,  $1.25;  10  lbs.,  $2.50;  20  lbs.,  $4.50. 
Farmers'  Union,  Mayfield,  Ky. 

DAIRY  FARM  FOR  SALE — PAYING  OVER  $300 
Jftl  month.    Cows  and  farm  $8,000,  half  down, 
terms  to  suit  on  balance;  most  healthful  climate 
In  world.    Close  in,  fine  schools  and  churches. 
Hurry  if  you  mean  business.    Lee  R.  York,  Alamo- 
gordo,  N.  Mex. 

NATURAL     LEAF     TOBACCO  —  CHEWING,  5 
pounds,  $2,  10  pounds,  3.  Smoking,  10  pounds, 
$2,  postpaid.    John  Tillcy,  Dresden,  Tenn. 

DO  YOU  WANT  A  HOME  IN  A  RICH  VALLEY 
near   Spokane,  on  three  transcontinental  rail- 
roads?   Where  soil  is  good,  rainfall  ample,  sum- 
mer   rool,  winters  moderate.    The  kind  of  stump 
land   that  pays  to  clear,   where  a  farmer  with 
$1,500  c.n  hope  to  siuwwcd.   Timothy  and  clover 
gr**!«  »igfat  taooth*  in  year;  natural  dairy  country; 
land  rbrap;  tea  jm%y  par  ■acuta  at  A  per  cent. 
Ilnir.hird    l.urata:    Company,    Box   D,  Sandpoint, 
Idaho. 

NATURAL  LEAF  TOBACCO — CHEWING,  FIVE 
pounds,  $1.75;  15  pounds,  $4.     Smoking,  5 
pounds,  $1.25;  15  pounds,  $3.    Send  no  money, 
pay  when    received.     Farmers'  Tobacco  Ass'n, 
Pailucah,  Ky. 

TOBACCO  —  NATURAL    LEAK.     CHEWING,  5 
pounds,       10  pounds,  $3.  Smoking,  10  pounds, 
pounds,  $1.2S;  :'.0  pounds,  $4.     Send  no  money 
Fay  wrhen  received.     Tobacco   Crowds'  Union, 
Paducab,  Ky. 

BLUE  Kill  HON  HERD 

DUROCS 

Buy  them  young  and  grow  them  yourself. 
Weaned  pi«8,  rigulo  priot  to  |60.  OW 

specialty  for  short  time  on  good  farmers' 
boars,  weaners,  $15  and  $20.  Show  pros- 
pects, weaners,  $50,  Are  breeding  now 
for  fall  farrow.  Can  sell  you  one  or  a  car- 
load. Our  Blue  Ribbon  herd  was  the  high 
winner  at  Denver.     Write  today. 

The  Blue  Ribbon  Live  Stock  Co. 

C.  F.  Burke,  Mor.  PUEBLO,  COLO. 


HAMPSHIRE  HOGS 

We  make  a  specialty  of  furnishing  foundation  herds.  We 
have  Show  and  Herd  Boar  prospects  for  sale,  that  combine 
the  blood  of  the  greatest  show  hog*  ever  produced.  LOOK- 
OUTS, WTCKWAKKS  and  TIITONS,  the  three  greatest 
strains  known  to  the  breed.  For  free  booklet,  prices  and 
description  write  to 

N.  E.  Mosher  &  Son,  Hugo,  Colo. 


Mather's  Big -Type  Polands 

sold  to  breeders  in  four  states  this  year  are 
giving  satisfaction. 
CHOICE  YOUNG  HO. \ Its 
at  prices  that   .ill  surprise  you. 

C.  J.  Mather,  Longmont,  Colo, 


SPRING  BOARS 

Just  a  few  real  herd  headers  left  ready  to 
go  at  pre-war  prices.  Used  with  grade  sows 
even,  they  will  more  than  pay  for  themselves 
on  the  first  crop  of  pigs.   Write  today. 

C  C.  Boyd,  Yuma,  Colo. 
Livestock  Auctioneer  and  Duroc  Breeder. 


BRAUER  PUREBRED  DUROC  CO. 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 
We'll  have  a  wonderful  lot  of  spring  pigs, 
especially  boars,  from  the  great  hogs  Woodferd 
Sensation,  Highland  King  Defender,  Colorado 
Chief  Sensation,  Golden  Chief  and  other  high- 
class  boars.    Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

J.  W.  BRAUER,  Gen.  Mgr. 
22  Lorraine  St.  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 


GREAT  BARGAINS,  960  HEAD  HEREFORDS, 
SHORTHORNS,   ABERDEEN  ANGUS 

1,  2,  3,  4  and  5  years  old.  Cows,  heifers  and 
bulls.  Prices  $75  to  $120  and  up.  :;<;<) 
Percheron  and  Belgian  horses,  stallions,  mares 
and  celts,  1  to  G  years  old.  Prices  $125  and 
up  per  head.  One  head  or  a  carlot.  Breeding 
guarantees  with  each.  Registered  pedigrees  by 
mail.  Stock  on  twenty  farms  in  Iowa  and 
Illinois.  Write  for  circular  and  particulars. 
Address  ILLINOIS  HORSE  &  CATTLE  CO., 
Good  Block,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


SHORTHORNS. 


Sam  Ball  Shorthorns 

Are  the  big  hardy  kind  that  make  good  under 
the  most  trying  range  conditions.  At  the  head 
of  the  herd  is 


Big 
Sandy 


From  this  herd  came  the  sires  of  the  grand 
champion  carlot  steers  at  the  1920,  1921  Na- 
tional Western.  TWENTY  BULLS,  2,  3  AND 
4  TEARS  OLD,  THAT  WE  WILL  SACRIFICE 
IP  TAKEN  AT  ONCE. 

SAMUEL  BALL,      WRAY,  COLO. 


C.  A.  C.  Q.UALITY  STOCK. 

In  picking  your  Shorthorn  breeding  stock, 
remember 

SNOW  KING 
breeding  has  proved  itself  in  the  show  ring. 
Lord  Douglas  calves  out  of  Snow  King  heifers 
are  even  better.    We  will  have  somo  bulls  of 
this  breeding  for  sale  this  summer. 

COLORADO  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE, 
Fort  Collins,  Colorado. 


HEREFORDS. 


D.  S.  Polled  Herefords 

Cows  from  Polled  Plato,  herd  headed  by 
POLLED  SUCCESS  A  3rd.  Young  bulls  and 
heifers  for  sale. 

Smith  Livestock  Co. 

CHIVINGTON,  COLO. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


ARMY  GOODS. 


SALVAGE  AND  SURPLUS  SALE  OF  ARMY 
goods.    Post  Army  Store,  921  18th  St,  Den- 

ver,  Colo.    Write  for  price  list.  

SALVAGE  AND  SURPLUS  SALE  OF  ARMY 
goods.    Denver  Army  Store,  1443  Larimer  St., 

Denver,  Colo.   Write  for  price  list. 


FRUIT  BOXES. 


FOR  SALE — ALL  KINDS  OF    FRUIT  BOXES. 

barrels,  kegs  and  sacks  for  all  purposes.  Colo- 
rado Wood  Box  Mfg.  Co.,  11  til  and  Market,  Den- 
ver, Colo. 


LARIMER  BOX  ANO  BARREL  OO. — BARRELS. 

kegs,  fruit  packages,  baskets  of  all  kinds.  10 16 
Larimer  st.    Main  7088.    Denver,  Colo. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS. 


Shorthorns  That  Milk 


ARE  MONEY  MAKERS. 

A  herd  that  will  give 
you   a   good  monthly 
cash    income   is  what 
you  will  need  in  the 
future.     One    of  our 
young  bulls  from  a  Record 
of  Merit  cow  can  develop 
your  herd  into  a  dual-pur- 
pose paying  proposition. 

We  know  the  war  is  over 
and  have  bulls  for  sale  at 
prices  that  you  farmers  and  ranchman  can 
afford  to  buy.  Write  for  our  bargain  list  and 
easy  payment  plan. 

We  also  have  several  young  built  for  tale, 
priced  to  sell. 

THE  PINE  VALLEY 
DAIRY  &  FARMS  CO. 
Sceley  G.  Rose,  Mgr.  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 


Bates  Shorthorns 

are  the  foundation  blood  of  true  Milking 
Shorthorns.  We  have  them.  A  few  bulls  for 
sale. 

THE  CARPENTER  CATTLE  CO. 

GREELEY,  COLORADO 


Buy  MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

from  the  oldest  established  herd  in  the  state. 

We  can  -supply  your  needs  in  bulls  of  beef 
type  either  horned  or  polled  Shorthorns. 

Write  Superintendent  for  folder  on  breeding 
and  prices. 

State  Industrial  School, 

Uolden,  Colo. 


Milking  Shorthorns 

All  Cows  in  Milk  Officially  Tested. 
Service  bulls  of  World's  Record  breeding. 
Personal  inspection  invited.    Send  for  illustra- 
ted  Booklet  and  Catalog  of  Public  Sale  to  be 
held  October  14  th. 

THE  BONVUE  FARMS  CO., 

Stockyards,  Denver,  Colo. 


HOLSTEIN  S. 


Send  for 
Illustrated  Pamphlet 

Showing  pictures  of  the  cows  and  herd-sire 
that  have  won  for  our  herd  the  distinction  of 
being  Colorado's  largest  prise  money  win- 
ners in  the  National  Holstein-Friesian  prize 
list  for  this  year,  and  among  the  first  eight 
prize  winners  for  milk  and  butter  production 
in  the  world.  There's  a  reason— let  us  show 
you  why.  Young  Bulls  for  sale  from  this 
World-Record  Blood. 

Mrs.  R.  G.  Douglas 

Sanborn  Meadows, 
RUSH,  COLORADO. 


We  have  bred  hundreds  of  prize-winning  and 
high-producing   Holstein   cows,  including 


Tilly  Alcartra 

can  supply 
g.  Write 

McKAY  BROS.,  Caddoa,  Colo. 


We  can  supply  you  with  that  same  line  of 
breeding.  Write 


PRODUCTION 


We  offer  you  a  wonderful  amount 
of  these  Holstein  qualities — and  from 
a  clean  herd.  Bull  calves  from  fine 
record  dams.  Pahgre  Valley  Ranch, 
Loesch  Bros.,  Montrose,  Colo. 


BREEDING 


Buy  a  Calf  Out  of  This  Herd 

Twenty  cows  in  this  herd  on    an  off 
seven-day  test  averaged  4-46.13  lbs.  ol 
and  20.19  lbs.  of  butter. 

COLORADO  STATE  HOME 

2305  S.  Wash.  St.  Denver, 
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WESTERN  FARM  LIFE 


August  1,  1922. 


SPEED  WAGON 

Designed  Expressly 
For  the  Farmer's  Needs 


It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  this  Reo 
Speed  Wagon,  which  enjoys  a  larger  sale 
in  cities  than  all  others  combined,  was 
originally  intended  for  farm  service. 

In  a  word,  it  was  designed  and  built 
expressly  to  meet  conditions  of  rural 
hauling. 

There  were  several  trucks  of  the  old 
types  that  would  perform  on  paved  city 
streets. 

But  once  off  the  hard,  even  surface — 
and  loaded  as  the  farmer  must  load  at 
times  to  get  his  hauling  done — they  soon 
went  under,  or  showed  an  upkeep  cost 
that  was  excessive. 

We  felt  that  Reo  was  ideally  equipped 
with  experience  and  reputation  to 
undertake  this  job  that  others  shied 
clear  of. 

We  knew  that  certain  factors  were 
necessary  to  success. 

First,  a  rugged,  dependable  motor  with 
a  pull  like  a  mule  and  built  to  stand  grief. 


That  Reo  Four  motor  is  unquestionably 
the  greatest  motor  ever  built — bar  none. 

After  more  than  ten  years  in  service 
there  is  none  to  dispute  that. 

Chassis  must  be  just  as  rugged — cap- 
able of  standing  up  under  excessive 
overloads  and  on  all  kinds  of  roads. 

Transmission,  clutch,  gears,  axles,  steer- 
ing gear — all  must  have  stamina  to 
meet  any  condition. 

Speed  too  was  essential  if  the  truck  were 
to  pay  for  itself  in  saving  of  time,  of 
men,  and  horses. 

This  Speed  Wagon  does  all  that,  and  in 
addition,  pays  a  handsome  profit  by  get- 
ting your  produce  or  stock  to  market  in 
perfect  condition,  and  early  enough  to 
guarantee  you  top  prices. 

For  all  loads  ranging  from  a  quarter- 
ton  to  a  ton -and-a -quarter. 

A  lighter  truck  will  not  do  your  work — 
nor  will  it  prove  as  economical  as  this 
Reo  Speed  Wagon. 


PRICES 
Other  body  types  are 
obtainable  mounted 
upon  the  standard 
Speed  Wagon  chassis  at 
the  following  prices: 
Cab  Express 
{Illustrated)  -  $1375 
Canopy  Express  137S 
Stock  Rmck  -  1400 
Carry  All  -  -  1400 
Double  Deck  -  1400 
Stake  Body  -  1400 
Grain  Body      -  1425 

Chassis  only  $118S 

Rao  Passsng«r  Caw 
Models 

Six-Cyl.  Light  7- 
Pass.  Touring  Car  $1595 
New  Reo  Phaeton  1745 
4-Pass.  Coupe-  2355 
Reo  Sedan  -  2435 
Reo  Taxicab — 

Complete     -  2150 

Alt  pricoa  F.  O.  B.  Lanaing, 
Ptua  Fedoral  Tax 

Write  for  Catalog 


Over  75,000   Now  In  Use 


eo  Motor  Car  Company,  Lansing,  Michigan 


Business  Hinges  on  the  Outcome  of  Labor  Troubles — Page  „ 


WESTERN 


Vb/.  XXIV, 


Denver,  Colo.,  August  15,  1922, 


Semi-Monthly 


WESTERN    FARM  LIFE 


August  15,  1922. 


Look,  for  th  e  RED  LINE 
ROUND  THE  TOP 


Millions  of  farmers 
wear  the  Boots  and 
Shoes  with  the  RED 
LINE  'ROUND  THE 
TOP  in  preference 
to  any  other.  This 
tremendous  demand 
is  based  solidly  on 
superior  Service — 
longer  Wear  that 
saves  you  many  a 
dollar. 


THE  B.  F.  GOODRICH  RUBBER  COMPANY 
'Akron,  Ohio 

GOODRICH 

H  IMPRESS 

RUBBER  FOOTWEAR 


Remarkable  Demand  Greets 

This  "Z"  ENGINE 
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F.  O.  B.  FACTORY 
VA  H.P.  Battery  Equipt 


The  enthusiastic  welcome  accorded  this  "Z"  Engine 
proves  it  meets  the  popular  demand  as  regards  both 
dependability  and  price.  It  delivers  more  than  rated 
horsepower,  has  simple  high-tension  battery  ignition, 
control  lever  gives  six  speed  changes.  Over  325)000  "Z" 
Engines  in  use.  See  your  dealer  or  write  us. 

FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  &  CD. 

manufacturers  Chicago 


New  low  prices  on 
other"Z."  Engines 
With  high-tension 
magneto  and 
throttling  governor 

J^H.  P  $67.00 

3    H.P  100.00 

6    H.P  160.00 

All  f.  o.  b.  factory— 
add  freight  to  your 
town.  (58) 


Wcf-rn  Rrnncrica:  San  Fraud 


Seattle:  I  o.  Anfrl,->  ;  Portland 


SELL  YOUR  MILK-FEED 

A«£C  CA1F  MEAL 


SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 

OR  MONEY  REFUNDED 

We  want  you  to  give  A.  &  C.  calf  meal  a  fair  trial.  WB 
KNOW  it  will  raise  better  calves  for  one-third  what  your 
milk  sells  for.  TO  PROVE  IT  TO  YOU  we  want  you  to  order 
100  pounds.  Any  time  within  thirty  days  if  you  arc  not  con- 
vinced that  it  will  do  everything  we  claim,  we  will  return 
your  money. 

WE  WILL  SHIP  DIRECT  TO  YOU 

if  your  dealer  does  not  handle  it  WRITE  TODAY 


COS  ¥5 


Community  House  Dedicated. 

A  30  by  60  oae-story  community 
house  of  adobe  construction  was  recent- 
ly dedicated  in  the  Cherryvale  commun- 
ity, New  Mexico.  The  ground  floor  is 
provided  with  a  stage  and  a  stage  en- 
trance, and  the  basement  will  be  fitted 
up  for  clubs  and  club  work,  and  a  kitch- 
en and  dining  room  for  community  en- 
tertainments. 

The  building  is  thirty  miles  east  of 
Las  Vegas,  and  will  serve  as  a  com- 
munity center  for  a  wide  territory.  The 
building  of  this  fine  structure  out  in  the 
open. country  was  made  possible  by  the 
co-operation  of  the  people  of  Cherry- 
vale  community  and  Las  Vegas-San 
Miguel  County  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
The  Chamber  of  Commerce  donated 
$1,000  in  cash  and  furnished  a  great 
deal  of  the  inspiration  and  encourage- 
ment to  the  local  people.  The  Cherry- 
vale  people  donated  both  money  and 
material.  Practically  all  of  the  labor  of 
building  and  that  required  for  excavat- 
ing the  basement,  as  well  as  the  haul- 
ing of  materials  from  town  was  dona- 
ted by  the  farmers  of  the  community. 
The  ladies  of  the  community  decorated 
the  interior,  did  all  of  the  painting  and 
will  continue  to  raise  funds  f or,  furni- 
ture and  equipment.  The  community 
house  is  located  in  the  center  of  the  dis- 
trict and  is  easily  accessible,  and  will 
undoubtedly  make  it  possible  for  a  large 
number  of  people  to  cooperate  in  com- 
munity and  country  life  improvements. 

County  Agent  Lorin  F.  Jones  and 
Mrs.  Jones  have  been  leaders  in  the 
work.  They  are  planning  to  make  this 
a  center  in  which  farm  bureau  meetings 
may  be  held,  where  home  demonstrators 
may  do  their  work,  and  boys'  and  girls' 
clubs  may  hold  their  meetings. 

The  women  of  the  community  are 
planning  to  install  a  canner  and  some 
other  modern  equipment,  so  that  their 
harder  work  may  be  done  at  the  com- 
munity house  on  a  co-operative  plan, 
thereby  lightening  their  work  and  add- 
ing a  social  feature  to  what  had  hereto- 
fore been  drudgery. 

The  formal  dedication  of  the  building- 
was  made  the  occasion  for  a  community 
picnic  with  a  big  barbecue  supper.  It  is 
estimated  that  more  than  a  thousand 
people  were  served,  and  there  was  beef 
to  spare.  R.  E.  Boettcher,  a  leader  in 
the  building  of  the  house,  gave  the  ad- 
dress of  welcome  on  behalf  of  the  Cher- 
ryvale community.  V.  K.  Jones,  presi- 
dent of  the  Las  Vegas-San  Miguel 
County  Chamber  of  Commerce,  made 
the  response.  Mrs.  Boettcher  gave  a 
brief  history  of  the  community  building. 
Addresses  were  made  by  Rev.  H.  R. 
Mills  of  Las  Vegas;  President  J.  H. 
Wagner  of  the  State  Normal  Univer- 
sity; Dr.  J.  W.  Searson  of  Lincoln,  Neb., 
and  President  H.  L.  Kent  of  the  Agri- 
culture College.  County  Agent  Jones 
pi'esided.  Mrs.  Chas.  O'Malley  with  a 
number  of  Las  Vegas  young  men  and 
young  women  provided  excellent  music 
throughout  the  program. 

President  Kent  emphasized  the  im- 
portance of  using  the  community  build- 
ing to  develop  community  life  and 
spirit.  "Do  not  stop  your  work  now 
that  you  have  this  building  completed," 
said  President  Kent.  "Use  it  constant- 
ly. Remember  that  a  community  in 
which  parents  and  children  go  to  the 
same  place  at  the  same  time  for  their 
recreation  and  social  life  is  a  commun- 
ity in  which  the  social  life  is  clean  and 
wholesome.  No  parents  in  such  a  com- 
munity need  ever  apologize  for  the  hab- 
its or  morals  of  the  children  of  the 
community  and  neither  will  the  children, 
need  to  apologize  for  the  chance  their 
parents  gave  them. 

"Use  this  building  for  your  club  meet- 
ings, for  your  home  demonstration  and 
farm  bureau  meetings.  Make  it  an  in- 
strument for  the  solution  of  your  econ- 
omic problems. 

"New  Mexico  expects  such  commun- 
ities to  develop  the  best  kind  of  citizen- 
ship. Meet  here  frequently  to  discuss 
the  public  policy  and  problems  of  your 
county  and  state  government.  Through 
such  discussion  you  will  develop  an  in- 
telligent and  progressive  citizenship."' 

The  whole  enterprise  is  an  object  les- 
son in  what  may  be  accomplished  by 
community  effort  and  co-operation.  The 
people  of  Las  Vegas  have  shown  an  in- 
terest second  only  to  that  of  the  people 
of  the  Cherryvale  community  in  the 
building  and  bringing  to  completion  of 
this  community  project. 


Losb  of  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  am- 
monia from  barnyard  manure  and  from 
poultry  manure  in  the  Rummer  months 
can  be  proven  tod  by  adding  a  small 
quantity  of  cither  landplaster  or  super- 
phosphate. TheHc  materials  should  be 
applied  at  the  rate  of  50  to  60  poumlu 
to  a  ton  of  manure. 


Equal  To 

the  hardest  job! 

Never  coddle  a  Hatchet  trade- 
marked  Keen  Kutter.  Use  it 
hard — it's  built  to  stand  it. 

Trust  its  solid-forged  one-piece 
head  of  line  special  steel  to 
hold  its  sharp  edge. 

Trust  its  tough  hickory  handle 
to  stay  tight  to  the  head, 
because  E.  C.  Simmons  patent 
wedges  lock  it  tight  for  keeps) 

It  is  a  he-man's  all-purpose 
tool,  guaranteed  by  the  trade 
mark  that  means  best  value 
for  your  money.  Sold  by 
leading  Retailers  everywhere. 

"The  recollection,  of  QUALITY 
remains  long  after  the  PRICE 
is  forgotten " ' — E.  C.  Simmons 
Trade  Mark  Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 

Simmons  Hardware  Co. 

Our  prices  on  all 

mm  mmn 

TOOLS  REDUCED! 


FREIGHT  PREPAID 


500  Bushel  Size  $83.00  1000  Bushel  Size  $135  .09 
Freight  Prepaid  to  any  shipping  point  in  Kant—, 
Missouri.  Oklahoma.  Iowa.  Nebraska  or  Arkansas. 

500  Bushel  Size  $96.00     1000  Bushel  Size  %USM 

Freight  Prepaid  to  anv  shipping  point  in  Colorado, 
Texas.  New  Mexico.  The  Dakotus.  Mor.un*  Utah,  Idaho 
Minnesota,  Micblferan,  Wisconsin,  Indiana  or  Ohio. 

COLUMBIAN  METAL  GRAIN  BINS 
at  these  reduced  delivered  prices  provideabsolnte  pro- 
tection to  allrrainata  cost  or  less  than  1  rent  d*t  r>us!n  I <i>.*- 
tributod  over  the  many  yean*  they  will  laat.  Vetitilathta  »tb- 
tem  cures  grain.  None  wasted  by  rats  or  damaged  by  weather- 
Less  than  1  per  cent  shrinkage. 

Quick  Shipment  from  factory  or  warehooae  near  root.  Some 
one  else  will  store  your  grain  for  higher  price-  If  you  don't. 
Write  or  wire  your  order  today  if  your  dealer  can't  iup- 
pty  you.  Foor-color  descriptive  ph  ample  t  containing  Gov- 
ernment grain  bin  letter  sent  FKKli. 

COLUMBIAN  STEEL  TANK  CO. 
15:!!)  W.  12th  St.  Kansas  City,  Mew 


Sure  Rupture 
Comfort 


Brooks'  Appliance,  the 

modern  scientific  invention,  the 
wonderful  new  discovery  that, 
relieves  rapture,  will  be  sent 
on  t  ri  al.  No  obnoxious  springs] 
or  pads.  m*.c.c.moom 

Brooks'  Rupture  Appliance 

Has  automatic  Air  Cushions.  Binds  and 
draws  the  broken  parts  together  as  yon  would 
a  broken  limb.  No  salves.  No  lies.  Durable, 
cheap.  Sent  on  trial  to  prove  it.  Protected  by 
U.  S.  patents.  Catalog  and  measure  blanks 
mailed  free.  Send  name  and  address  today. 
Brook*  Appliance  Co.,  1 0  3  QStato  $K,  ManKalL  Midi. 


Maximum 
Protection 
At  Mini- 
mum Cost 


A  Otslor) 
For  Even 
Practical 
PurpoM 


Tour  dealer  can  supply   this  Bcien 
tlfloaily  built  Fence,    write   us  f»r 
name  of  dealer  in  your  vicinity. 

The  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Ca. 

Druvrr.  Colo. 


Dept.  WF. 


Writn  tmlny  for  Frva  t'.uta- 


lutf  ami  rv<lueofl  pr 
CMUUIH  Windmill*,  Kern! 


•V.     9>'J      inaiiufurtoro.  CUNMIt 
|^«g»_   IWEtFFEEIl     WINDMILL  CO.f 
■     aMHL   •■MOW    7th  a  Hollldvy,  f 
jgmSBf*  Topaka,  Kan^aa.J 
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Colorado  H 

olstein  Breeders  Hold 

Annual 

Picnic 

URGE  PROGRESSIVE  ACTION  IN  PROMOTING  INTERESTS  OF  BREED 


IF  Holstein  milk  had  been  as  thoroughly  and  as 
persistently  advertised  as  some  of  the  brands  of 
cigarettes  or  tobacco  the  dairyman  could  not  sup- 
ply the  demand,"  said  a  speaker  at  the  annual  picnic 
of  Colorado  Holstein  breeders  held  at  Monument 
Valley  Park,  Colorado  Springs,  August  3.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  dairymen  have  worked  and  toiled  to 
improve  the  producing  capacity  of  their  herds,  have 
introduced  equipment  for  the  handlin  the  product 
more  efficiently,  have  developed  cows  capable  of 
giving  twenty  times  their  own  weight  in  milk  in  a 
year,  but  have  given  far  too  little  thought  to  enlarg- 
ing the  market  for  the  product,  which  has  the  merit 
of  being  the  most  vital,  life-giving  food  available 
for  human  beings  from  childhood  to  old  age.  Where- 
ever  systematic  efforts  have  been  made  to  fix  the 
mind  of  the  public  upon  the  value  of  milk  as  a  food 
increased  consumption  has  followed.  The  importance 
of  giving  this  phase  of  the  dairy  business  united 
backing  was  urged  upon  those  in  attendance  and  par- 
ticularly giving  wide  publicity  to  the  value  of  Hol- 
stein milk. 

Some  fifty  breeders  and  their  families  were  in 
attendance  at  this  picnic,  which  is  an  annual  event. 
The  picnic  itself  was  a  most  enjoyable  affair  and 
afforded  an  opportunity  for  breeders  from  different 
sections  to  get  better  acquainted  and  incidentally 
talk  "shop"  and  work  up  their  enthusiasm  for  their 
chosen  breed  of  dairy  cattle.  The  contents  of  the 
well-filled  baskets  were  spread  under  the  trees  of 
the  park  and  the  whole  party  sat  down  together.  The 
Holstein  Club  had  provided  several  freezers  of  ice 
cream  and  this  with  the  coffee  was  served  to  all  who 
were  there. 

To  Make  Colorado  Holstein  Center. 

Holstein  breeders  of  Colorado  have  a  wonderful 
opportunity  to  make  this  State  as  important  to  the 
dairy  business  of  the  West  and  Southwest  as  is  Wis- 
consin to  the  North  Central  states  and  New  York 
to  the  Eastern  states.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that 
cattle  grown  and  developed  under  Colorado  conditions 
are  larger  and  more  vigorous  than  the  animals  from 
which  they  sprung.  This  was  commented  upon  by 
the  delegates  who  went  to  the  National  Holstein 
Convention  at  Kansas  City  in  June.  From  the  stand- 
point of  production  records  Colorado  breeders  have 
done  remarkably  well.  With  a  little  more  aggres- 
siveness in  an  organization  way  by  the  breeders  of 
the  Black  and  Whites  the  breed  will  easily  forge  to 
the  front  and  the  state  become  a  recognized  center 
of  Holsteins  of  outstanding  merit  as  dairy  cattle. 
The  industry  is  new  as  yet  and  this  cannot  come  all 
at  once,  but  as  time  goes  on  there  will  be  less  and 
less  necessity  for  going  to  eastern  states  for  dairy 
stock. 

As  an  organization  the  state  Holstein  association 
is  but  an  infant,  although  it  is  a  most  lusty  one  and 
soon  will  be  out  of  its  swaddling  clothes.  It  has 
maintained  a  paid  secretary  for  the  past  year  who 
has  done  all  he  could  to  sell  the  organization  to  the 
Holstein  breeders  of  the  state.  Fred  C.  Waddell,  of 
Pueblo,  who  has  held  the  office  for  the  year,  made  it 
clear  in  his  report  that  he  must  have  the  active  back- 
ing of  Holstein  breeders  all  over  the  state  in  order 
to  make  the  organization  a  success. 


By  George  C.  Wheeler. 

Financial  support  is  absolutely  necessary  to  put- 
ting a  live,  effective  organization  on  the  map.  Indn- 
vidual  breeders  sometimes  fail  to  appreciate  what 
it  means  to  have  an  organization  working  for  their 
interests  all  the  time.  The  results  are  not  always 
near  enough  to  be  recognized.  Mr.  Waddell  pointed 
out  the  many  ways  in  which  the  organization,  prop- 
erly financed,  could  further  the  interests  of  breeders. 
He  intimated  that  the  cream  check  for  one  week,  if 
contributed  by  every  Holstein  breeder  in  the  state, 
would  bring  sufficient  support  to  make  it  possible  to 
branch  out  and  do  many  things  now  impossible. 

Give  Bull  Calves  to  Beginners. 

An  interesting  feature  of  Mr.  Waddell's  report 
was  relative  to  the  giving  away  of  five  registered 
bull  calves  to  any  dairyman  present  not  now  using 
a  purebred  sire.  Calves  were  contributed  by  the 
Modern  Woodmen  Sanitorum,  of  Colorado  Springs; 
by  George  Siddons  Colorado  Springs;  Model  Dairy 
Farm,  Holly;  Mrs.  R.  D.  Douglas,  Rush,  and  the 
Turkey  Creek  Farm  of  Spencer  Penrose.  Only  two 
applicants  appeared,  Jesse  A,  Davidson  of  Lamar, 
and  Mrs.  Chas.  W.  Fisher  of  St.  Charles.  It  was 
voted  to  authorize  the  committee  in  charge  to  dispose 
of  the  remaining  three  calves  where  they  would  do 
the  most  good.  The  choice  was  by  lot  and  the  per- 
sons receiving  the  bulls  agreed  that  they  would  grow 
them  out  and  when  they  became  of  serviceable  age 
send  the  scrub  bull  to  market  and  use  the  purebred. 

Must  Solve  Marketing  Problems,  Says  Morton. 

Professor  George  E.  Morton  of  Colorado  Agri- 
cultural College,  who  is  also  State  Dairy  Commis- 
sioner, in  his  address  covered  the  legislation  in  pros- 
pect having  to  do  with  the  dairy  industry.  He  urged 
support  of  the  Voight  "filled  milk"  bill  now  before 
Congress,  which  has  already  passed  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  upon  which  hearings  were  be- 
gun in  the  Senate  early  in  August.  He  also  pointed 
out  the  necessity  of  legislation  bearing  on  uniform- 
ity of  prices  for  dairy  products  and  urged  that  care- 
ful consideration  be  given  to  the  problem  of  market- 
ing whole  milk.  Solving  this  through  co-operative 
effort  has  not  been  successfully  worked  out  in  this 
section.  Professor  Morton  also  called  attention  to 
the  menace  of  tuberculosis  in  our  Colorado  dairy 
herds  and  told  breeders  it  was  up  to  them  to  take 
vigorous  action  to  keep  the  herds  of  the  state  clean. 
In  conclusion,  he  announced  that  a  department  of  the 
college  had  taken  up  the  matter  of  studying  market- 
ing problems  and  would  endeavor  to  work  out  some 
of  the  difficulties  involved  in  getting  farm  products 
into  the  hands  of  consumers  at  a  minimum  of  cost. 

In  his  report  of  the  National  Convention  in  Kan- 
sas City,  which  he  attended  as  a  delegate,  Arthur 
Ponsford  of  Denver  commented  upon  the  smoothness 
with  which  all  the  business  was  transacted  despite 
the  rumors  of  dissension  within  the  organization.  He 
told  of  the  attempt  to  visualize  the  perfect  cow,  but 
commented  on  the  fact  that  the  perfect  individuals 
as  to  type  could  not  show  big  production  records  and 


remarked  that  evidently  the  perfect  cow,  both  as  to 
conformation  and  production,  had  not  been  attained. 

Absolute  Integrity  Needed  in  Breeding  Business. 

The  real  "pep"  speech  of  the  program  was  made 
by  E.  E.  Murphy  of  Leavenworth,  Kan.,  chairman 
of  the  governing  board  of  the  Woodmen  Sanitorium. 
Mr.  Murphy  disavowed  any  expert  knowledge  of 
dairy  cows,  but  related  his  experiences  in  getting 
cows  for  the  Sanitorium  herd  and  said  that  he  soon 
learned  that  it  was  poor  policy  to  keep  grades  when 
it  was  so  easy  to  get  started  in  high-producing,  reg- 
istered cows. 

In  gathering  the  animals  of  the  Sanitorium  herd 
Mr.  Murphy  came  to  realize  how  important  absolute 
integrity  and  square  dealing  were  in  a  breeder  of 
purebred  livestock.  The  disastrous  results  following 
crooked  dealing  on  the  part  of  an  occasional  individ- 
ual, as  related  by  Mr.  Murphy,  impressed  his  aud- 
ience with  the  high  standards  essential  in  the  busi- 
ness of*  breeding  purebred  livestock,  and  it  might  be 
said  in  passing  that  in  few  other  lines  of  business 
will  higher  standard  of  integrity  be  found  than  in 
that  of  handling  registered  livestock.  In  his  plea  for 
better  breeding  and  higher  standards  of  production, 
Mr.  Murphy  stated  that  while  23,000,000  dairy  cows 
are  now  being  milked  in  the  United  States,  the  size 
of  the  nation's  herd  could  be  cut  in  half  if  well  fed 
and  properly  handled  purebreds  were  kept.  While 
we  boast  of  our  high  producing  cows  and  claim  world 
champions,  the  average  production  of  our  dairy  cows 
is  far  below  that  of  the  cows  of  Denmark  or  Holland. 
"If  purebred  sires  were  universally  used,"  said  Mr. 
Murphy,  "our  average  butter  production  could  be 
raised  from  17  pounds  a  week  to  40  pounds.  This  is 
something  that  can  be  brought  right  down  to  the  in- 
dividual herd.  In  any  cow  testing  association  the 
results  of  a  few  months'  work  opens  the  eyes  of 
many  of  the  members  to  the  fact  that  they  could  in 
some  instances  cut  the  herds  down  half  and  realize 
greater  profit;  in  other  words,  a  few  profitable  pro- 
ducers are  carrying  the  deadbeats." 

Appropriation  for  Tuberculosis  Eradication  Urged. 

A  plea  for  more  aggressive  work  in  combatting 
the  serious  menace  of  tuberculosis  in  our  dairy  herds 
was  made  by  C.  F.  Lauderback,  manager  of  the 
Woodmen  Sanitorium.  Mr.  Lauderback  pointed  out 
the  extent  to  which  tuberculosis  in  human  beings 
came  from  tubercular  cows,  particularly  among  chil- 
dren. He  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  state 
of  Wyoming  was  closing  the  bars  to  cattle  from  Col- 
orado because  of  the  prevalence  of  this  dread  disease 
in  some  of  the  herds  of  the  state.  A  state  cannot 
move  forward  in  the  dairy  cattle  business  unless  it 
adopt  vigorous  measures  to  clean  up  its  herds  and 
keep  them  clean.  An  appropriation  of  $100,000  is 
needed  to  carry  on  the  work  of  cleaning  up  the  state 
according  to  Mr.  Lauderback,  and  he  urged  members 
of  the  association  to  use  their  best  efforts  to  have 
a  proper  appropriation  made  available.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  there  is  but  one  Federal  accredited  herd  in 
the  state  of  Colorado,  and  that  herd  got  on  the  list 
in  another  state  before  being  moved  to  Colorado. 
Lack  of  funds  is  limiting  the     (Turn  to  Page  14) 
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WESTERN    FARM  LIFE 


August  15,  1922. 


Farming  With  Water  Versus  Farming  Without 

DEEP  PLOWING  AND  MOISTURE  CONSERVATION  COMMON  TO  BOTH  TYPES 


EARLY  in  the  season  we  were  asked 
whkh  was  the  most  profitable 
farming,  with  water  or  farming 
above  the  ditch.  We  did  not  answer  the 
question  at  the  time  because  there  is  no 
definite  answer.  So  much  depends  on 
the  man  and  the  opportunity.  If  the 
farmer  should  be  able  to  obtain  a  ranch 
on  good  soil  well  situated  and  easy  to 
irrigate  with  plenty  of  water  running  in 
his  own  ditch  he  would  certainly  have 
the  opportunity  and  if  he  possessed  the 
brains  to  take  full  advantage  of  it  he 
would  probably  make  it  pay  as  well  if 
not  better  than  any  other  kind  of  farm- 
ing. On  the  other  hand,  if  a  man  has 
buy  his  water  from  a  company,  some- 
times getting  it  and  sometimes  not  and 
seldom  able  to  turn  it  on  when  his  crops 
most  need  it,  he  would  begin  to  think 
that  trusting  to  nature  and  his  own  in- 
telligence in  the  art  of  conserving 
moisture  would  in  the  end  be  much  more 
profitable  for  him  than  trying  to  raise 
crops  on  water  which  is  doled  out  to 
him  at  the  wrong  time.  Of  course,  all 
companies  are  not  this  way.  There  are 
some  that  have  plenty  of  water  even  in 
dry  years  and  under  their  ditches  are 
many  prosperous  farmers  who  can  pay 
for  their  water  and  other  expenses  and 
have  a  living  wage  left  over. 

Must  Pay  Interest  on  Investment. 

The  best  test  as  to  whether  an  under- 
taking is  profitable  or  not  is  the  inter- 
est it  pays  on  the  investment  of  a  man's 
capital  and  labor.  Land  with  its  own 
water  is  worth  from  five  to  ten  times 
as  much  as  ordinary  praire  land  above 
the  ditch.  Therefore  the  farmer  on 
such  land  in  order  to  make  as  much  as 
the  man  on  the  non-irrigated  land  must 
raise  from  five  to  ten  times  as  much 
crop.  Farming  without  water  therefore 
is  more  popular  with  men  of  small  cap- 
ital who  would  rather  have  a  less  pre- 
tentious place  and  no  mortgage  to  wor- 
ry about.  The  difference  between  the 
two  kinds  of  farming  is  not  as  great  as 
it  might  seem.  In  all  semi-arid  coun- 
tries the  conservation  of  moisture 
should  be  considered  a  prime  factor  in 
agriculture,  for  whether  we  irrigate  or 
not,  the  more  water  that  is  saved  the 
more  there  is  to  go  around.  There  are 
some  farms  so  situated  that  while  ir- 
rigating water  is  always  more  or  less 
scarce  in  summer  when  most  needed, 
there  is  always  plenty  in  the  early 
spring.  In  such  a  case  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible to  soak  up  the  land,  conserve 
the  moisture  in  it  by  proper  conserva- 
tion methods,  aud  raise  as  good  a  crop 


E.  R.  Parsons. 


on  it  as  if  it  were  irrigated  at  regular 
intervals. 

Deep  plowing  is  the  foundation  of 
successful  farming  and  it  makes  little 
difference  what  kind  of  farming  it  is,  so 
long  as  the  soile  is  good  and  deep,  for 
shale,  clods  and  gopher  clay  do  not  im- 
prove the  surface  of  the  seed  bed.  The 
irrigators  found  out  long  ago  that  with 
all  the  water  in  the  ditch  they  could  not 
raise  a  ten-ineh  beet  in  five-inch  plow- 
ing. They  also  discovered  that  after 
raising  a  crop  of  beets  on  deeply  plowed 
land  the  following  crop  of  wheat  or  po- 
tatoes was  always  a  big  one.  One  of 
our  irrigating  friends  tells  us  that  one 
good  wetting  down  of  the  land  after 
deep  plowing  lasts  three  times  as  long 
as  one  on  shallow  plowing. 

Conserve  Walter  in  Subsoil. 

There  is  a  vast  difference  between  the 
roots  of  trees  and  crops  on  irrigated 
and  un  irrigated  land.  When  water  pen- 
etrates the  soil  only  about  six  inches 
or  a  foot  and  it  is  applied  every  two  or 
three  weeks,  the  roots  will  be  found  all 
bunched  up  in  the  same  space,  and 
should  the  supply  fail  for  some  reason 
or  other  the  roots,  being  practically  all 
in  the  surface,  will  soon  dry  out  and  the 
crop  be  in  much  worse  condition  than 
if  it  had  never  been  irrigated.  It  is 
much  better  to  have  the  water  previous- 
ly conserved  in  the  soil  and  subsoil  so 
that  as  the  top  dries  out  the  roots  will 
follow  the  moisture  down  into  the  sub- 
soil and  a  final  irrigation  as  the  grain 
is  maturing  will  finish  the  crop.  This 


also  applies  to  gardening  and  orchard 
work.  By  deep  plowing  in  the  fall  a 
splendid  garden  can  be  started  in  the 
early  spring  and  no  water  should  be 
used  except  as  a  last  resort,  and  then 
the  irrigation  should  be  a  good  one  and 
when  followed  with  thorough  cultiva- 
tion will  last  a  long  while.  Those,  how- 
ever, who  have  no  water  will  find  that 
with  deep  plowing  and  fertilization  with 
leaf  mold,  black  corral  dirt  or  even 
chicken  house  refuse  applied  in  the  fall 
they  can  raise  a  very  satisfactory  gar- 
den indeed,  without  any  ditch  water. 

Delay  Irrigating  Young  Orchards. 

Experience  with  trees  on  dry  land  has 
taught  us  many  things.  We  find  that 
space  means  moisture,  that  trees  al- 
lowed plenty  of  room  will  produce  fruit 
abundantly  without  any  irrigation,  and 
that  trees  planted  at  the  old  distance 
apart  must  have  water  in  order  to  bear 
marketable  fruit.  It  is  also  found  in 
non-irrigated  orchards  that  the  root 
structure  is  remarkable  for  its  depth 
and  reach,  the  roots  of  apple  trees  for 
instance  often  attaining  a  distance  of 
twenty  feet  from  the  trunk  at  six  or 
seven  years,  thus  meeting  between  the 
rows  when  the  trees  are  planted  forty 
feet  apart.  In  the  irrigated  orchard  the 
roots  are  usually  more  or  less  bunched 
up  in  the  watered  area,  and  if  not  irri- 
gated regularly  will  suffer  for  moisture. 
Those  who  plant  orchards  intending  to 
irrigate  them  may  gather  from  this 
that  there  is  no  necessity  whatever  to 
use  any  water  on  the  trees  for  five  or 


Necessary  to  adapt  methods  to  conditions.  Listing  on  plains  farm  to  prevent  soil  blowing. 


six  years,  and  that  the  longer  the  first 
irrigation  is  delayed  the  stronger  and 
finer  their  root  structure  will  be.  The 
principal  advantages  of  fruit  trees  be- 
ing under  the  ditch  are  that  more  can 
be  planted  to  the  acre  and  in  very  dry 
weather  the  fruit  will  be  larger. 

Everybody  has  his  own  idea  about 
irrigating  an  orchard,  but  no  one  will 
deny  that  one  good  application  of  water 
is  much  better  than  several  small  ones, 
and  that  if  the  moisture  is  conserved  in 
the  soil  by  proper  cultivation  as  soon 
as  the  surface  is  dry  enough,  not  only 
will  the  trees  be  much  better  off,  but 
much  water  will  be  saved. 

Flooding  Land  Cements  Surface. 

Farmers  complain  that  the  texture  of 
the  soil  is  much  injured  by  irrigation. 
All  flooding  of  the  land  packs  it  solid 
and  when  the  time  comes  to  plow  it  is 
often  in  a  very  cloddy  condition  and 
difficult  to  mellow  into  shape.  The  best 
time  to  work  the  field  which  has  been 
irrigated  several  times  for  grain  dur- 
ing the  season  is  after  rain  and  in  the 
fall  if  possible,  so  that  the  frost  may 
help  to  disintegrate  the  lumps  during 
the  winter. 

There  is  a  vast  difference  between 
irrigation  water  and  rain.  The  ditch 
water  taken  from  a  stream  or  river  is 
usually  pretty  hard  water  at  the  start 
and  then  on  the  trip  down  grade  picks 
up  all  kinds  of  mineral  and  organic  mat- 
ter until  arriving  at  its  journey's  end 
it  is  well  loaded  with  fine  particles  be- 
sides what  it  carries  in  solution.  The 
consequence  is  that  when  spread  out  on 
the  land  the  top  soil  acts  as  a  filter, 
catching  all  the  solid  matter  in  the 
spaces  between  the  granules  and  be- 
comes cemented  together  in  a  more  or 
less  solid  mass  as  soon  as  it  dries  out. 
Rain  water  on  the  other  hand  is  dis- 
tilled water,  and  all  the  impurities  it 
can  catch  on  the  way  down  are  a  very 
small  percentage  of  fine  dust  and  a 
trace  of  one  or  two  gases.  It  does  not 
have  the  cementing  effect  of  irrigating 
water. 

In  order  to  keep  his  soil  in  the  best 
physical  condition  the  farmer  should 
use  as  little  irrigation  water  as  possi- 
ble and  supplement  this  treatment  with 
conservation  of  moisture  methods  used 
by  those  who  have  no  water.  This  is 
much  better  policy  than  that  of  a  friend 
of  ours  who  used  to  make  his  apples 
drop  by  untimely  waterings  and  when 
remonstrated  with  would  say:  "You  see 
I  pay  for  all  this  water  and  the  only 
way  I  can  get  even  is  to  use  it." 


How  to  Manage  Cattle  Ranges  in  Dry  Seasons 


MUST  NOT  CARRY  TOO  MUCH  STOCK  DURING  DROUGTH  PERIODS 


SEASONS  of  abundant  range  forage 
and  stock  water  followed  by  sea- 
sons of  restricted  forage  and  scar- 
city of  water  are  characteristic  of  the 
cattle  country  in  the  Southwest  and 
have  much  to  do  with  prosperity  or  the 
lack  of  it  among  cattlemen.  It  was 
with  the  idea  of  reducing  the  destruct- 
ive effects  of  these  periodic  droughts 
that  James  T.  Jardine  and  Clarence  L. 
Forsling  of  the  Forest  Service  made  a 
study  of  range  conditions  and  practices 
in  this  region,  the  results  of  which  have 
been  published  in  Department  Bulletin 
1031,  "Range  and  Cattle  Management 
During  Drought,"  just  issued  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. At  the  present  time  the  danger  of 
tons  during  drought  resulting  from  the 
attempt  to  carry  the  number  of  cattle 
that  fully  stock  the  ranges  in  periods 
of  plenty  of  feed  is  greater  than  in  the 
pant,  for  the  reason  that  in  the  old  days 
it  was  possible  to  develop  new  range  in 
any  emergency.  Now  there  is  no  new 
land  that  can  be  developed  for  range 
purposes,  and  other  ways  must  be  used 
for  preventing  great  losses  during 
drought. 

Rainfall  records  and  the  experience 
of  stockmen  indicate  that  droughts  of 
three  to  four  years'  duration  may  occur 
Hi  each  cycle  of  eight  to  ten  years.  In 
••outhern  New  Mexico  it  has  been  shown 
drought  alone  if  prolonged  beyond 
<  <  ond  year  killed  40  per  cent  of  the 
v razing  plants  and  reduced  the 


quantity  of  forage  approximately  50  per 
cent.  Grazing,  depending  upon  the  time 
and  amount  of  use,  tends  to  increase 
the  effect  of  drought,  but  when  limited 
during  the  main  growing  season — July, 
August  and  September — to  from  30  to 
50  per  cent  of  the  proper  yearly  rate, 
it  has  no  harmful  effect.  The  reduction 
at  this  time,  says  the  bulletin,  does  not 
interfere  with  full  use  of  the  range, 
since  the  grass  cures  and  is  valuable  for 
winter  range.  To  restore  damaged 
grama-grass  range,  which  is  the  kind 
found  in  this  section,  will  probably  re- 
quire several  years  of  judicious  han- 
dling. 

Carrying  Capacity  Summarized. 

Better  results  in  handling  range  may 
be  obtained  by  dividing  it  up  into  parts 
best  suited  to  winter  grazing — grama- 
grass  range — and  parts  better  suited  to 
spring  and  rammer  grazing — tobosa- 
grass  range.  If  a  range  is  all  grama- 
grass,  grazing  may  be  deferred  on  a 
portion  of  it  until  after  the  growing 
season  for  use  later  in  the  year.  These 
part",  may  be  rotated  so  that  each  re- 
ceives the  benefits  of  deferred  grazing 
in  turn. 

Figures  obtained  thus  far  show  that 
range  with  a  grazing  capacity  of  27 
arrrs  per  cow  per  year  will  only  carry 
stock  at  the  rate  of  32  acres  per  head 
the  first  year  of  drought,  45  acres  the 
second,  54  nrres  the  third,  and  54  the 
fourth.    Cattle  raising,  to  be  success- 


ful, must  be  adjusted  so  that  the  num- 
ber of  animals  will  conform  to  the  car- 
rying capacity  of  the  range  in  time  of 
drought.  There  should  be  a  reduction 
of  15  per  cent  the  first  year,  40  per  cent 
the  second  year,  and  50  per  cent  the 
third  year. 

Since  the  Southwest  is  primarily  a 
breeding  section,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
dispose  of  breeding  cows  upon  short  no- 
tice, the  breeding  herd  should  be  con- 
fined to  what  the  range  will  carry  in 
poor  years,  or  to  50  per  cent  of  the  car- 
rying capacity  during  good  years.  The 
surplus  forage  in  good  years  may  be 
utilized  profitably  by  holding  over  or 
buying  youg  steers  or  heifers. 

Proper  distribution  of  stock  for  full 
and  even  utilization  of  the  range  may 
be  secured  by  adequate  watering  facil- 
ities, salting  of  stock  and  riding.  It  is 
desirable  to  have  permanent  watering 
places  within  five  miles  of  each  other 
where  the  carrying  capacity  will  justify. 

How  to  Improve  Herd. 

The  cattle  on  the  range  may  be  im- 
proved by  the  use  of  good  purebred 
bulls,  culling  the  poorer  cows  and  re- 
placing with  the  best  heifers.  Twenty- 
two  to  thirty-three  more  calves  per  100 
cows  than  the  present  average  for 
southwestern  range  conditions  have 
been  obtained  over  a  period  of  four 
yean;  where  better  care  and  attention 
were  given  the  breeding  herd.  A  suffi- 
cient amount  of  winter  range,  supple- 


mented with  three-fourths  to  one  and  a 
half  pounds  of  cottonseed  cake  per  day 
from  February  until  spring  or  when 
summer  rains  come,  will  keep  cows  in 
shape  to  mother  their  calves  well  and 
to  breed  again  the  following  summer. 

The  heavy  losses  from  starvation  in 
time  of  drought  may  be  avoided  by  ad- 
justing the  number  of  stock  to  what  the 
range  will  carry.  The  heavy  loss  dur- 
ing the  usual  critical  period  of  the  year 
may  be  prevented  by  reserving  a  supply 
of  winter  range  for  use  during  that 
period,  avoiding  long  distances  between 
feed  and  water,  and  feeding  a  small 
percentage  of  the  poorest  cows.  A  lit- 
tle concentrated  feed,  such  as  cottonseed 
cake  or  meal,  will  usually  save  the  weak 
cows  that  might  otherwise  perish. 
Chopped  soapweed  may  be  fed  to  ad- 
vantage when  forage  is  getting  short. 
Losses  from  blackleg  may  be  made  al- 
most negligible  by  vaccination.  Dipping 
will  keep  stock  free  of  scabies  and  lice. 

The  low  price  received  for  steers  from 
the  Southwest  is  due  largely  to  stunt- 
ing as  a  result  of  poor  feed  on  the 
range  from  early  winter  until  the  rains 
come  the  following  summer.  Feeding  a 
little  cottonseed  cake  or  similar  feed 
will  aid  in  keeping  the  young  stock 
growing  and  cause  them  to  respond 
quickly  to  grass  when  it  comes. 

Cattlemen  of  the  Southwest  may  ob- 
tain the  bulletin  free  by  addressing  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  at  Wash- 
ington. 
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WESTERN    FARM  LIFE 


Market  Outlook  for  Farm  and  Ranch  Products 

TREND  OF  BUSINESS  HINGES  ON  OUTCOME  OP  LABOR  DIFFICULTIES 


THE  rail  and  coal  strikes  thus  far 
have  put  1,000,000  more  men  out 
of  work,  caused  a  coal  shortage 
which  is  curtailing  operations  of  some 
of  the  big  coal-using  industries  and  an 
advance  in  price  to  all  consumers,  in- 
creased the  time  of  freight  in  transit — 
particularly  important  in  the  case  of 
perishables,  resulted  in  embargoes  on 
certain  lines  and  made  a  serious  car 
shortage  this  fall  a  practical  certainty. 

The  government  has  taken  a  hand  in 
both  strikes  through  offering  aid  to 
mine  operators  who  wish  to  reopen  and 
through  the  declaration  of  a  national 
emergency  in  transportation  and  issu- 
ance of  priority  orders  on  the  part  of 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  The 
latter,  fortunately,  place  the  important 
farm  products  on  the  preferred  list. 
Government  officials  are  active  also  in 
efforts  to  get  the  disputing  parties  to 
confer  together  and  some  sort  of  set- 
tlement under  which  the  strikers  will 
go  back  to  work  may  be  reached  at  any 
time. 

The  trend  of  business  and  industrial 
affairs  hinges  on  the  outcome  of  these 
labor  difficulties.  Indications  are  nu- 
merous that  if  a  satisfactory  settlement 
is  reached  soon,  further  expansion  will 
take  place,  although  there  may  be  some 
changes  in  those  industries  taking  the 
lead.  The  auto  industry  which  has  been 
booming,  reports  a  seasonal  slump  in 
orders,  and  a  dozen  companies  have  an- 
nounced price  cuts  within  the  last 
month.  Building  operations  are  falling 
off,  and  the  iron  and  steel  mills  are  not 
so  rushed  as  they  were.  As  the  pace 
slackens  in  these  industries  which  have 
been  taking  the  lead,  others  which  have 
been  lagging  are  expected  to  increase 
activity. 

Financial  conditions  are  highly  fa- 
vorable for  a  period  of  prosperity  as 
time  money  in  the  east  is  down  to  3% 
per  cent,  the  best  commercial  paper  is 
quoted  at  4  per  cent,  and  bankers'  ac- 
ceptances have  been  quoted  as  low  as  3 
per.  cent.  Nor  is  the  crop  moving  sea- 
son expected  to  tighten  the  money  mar- 
ket materially.  The  Federal  Reserve 
ratio  is  at  the  highest  since  May,  1917, 
and  Great  Britain  is  adding  to  our  gold 
supply  through  shipments  sent  to  pay 
interest  on  her  debt  to  our  government. 

All  issues  of  Liberty  bonds  have  sold 
at  the  highest  prices  known  and  stu- 
dents of  the  bond  market  expected  them 
to  advance  still  further  before  fully 
discounting  the  era  of  low  interest  rates 
believed  to  be  before  us. 

While  the  strike  situation  is  a  heavy 
drag  on  domestic  affairs,  its  effects  are 
not  necessarily  lasting.  The  foreign 
muddle  is  not  so  easily  or  quickly  rem- 
edied. Inflation  in  Germany  continues 
and  marks  have  reached  a  new  low  of 
11%  cents  per  hundred,  or  less  than 
one  two-hundredth  of  their  par  value. 
Drastic  measures  will  be  necessary  to 
prevent  a  collapse  in  that  country  which 
would  drag  Austria  and  Bulgaria  along. 
Italy  also  is  weak  financially  and  the 
budget  of  the  French  government  is  far 
from  balancing. 

Western  Range  Cattle  Start 

An  advance  guard  of  several  hundred 
head  of  western  range  cattle,  mostly  in 
feeder  flesh,  arrived  at  Chicago  in  the 
last  ten  days,  so  that  the  run  appears 
to  be  starting  according  to  the  usual 
schedule.  Recent  observations  also  in- 
dicate a  larger  range  crop  of  beef  than 
has  been  generally  expected. 

Few  choice  or  prime  steers  are  left  in 
the  combelt  and  prices  on  such  have 
held  firmly  with  an  $11  top  due  at  Chi- 
cago as  soon  as  the  right  kind  arrives. 
Yearlings  are  at  a  discount  of  25  cents. 
With  grassers  and  short-feds  coming 
from  all  sections  and  eastern  dressed 
beef  markets  receding,  values  on  com- 
mon, medium  and  good  steers  have  con- 
tinued to  sag.  Some  of  the  intermediate 
sorts  are  as  much  as  $1  lower  than  a 
month  ago,  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
decline  has  not  ended.  Most  of  the 
grass  steers  are  bringing  $8  to  $8.75 
at  Chicago,  with  a  few  going  to  killers 
as  low  as  $6.50.  Steers  fed  a  generous 
corn  ration  on  grass  are  cashing  most- 
ly at  $9  to  $9.75. 

Feeder  buyers  are  holding  back,  ex- 
pecting lower  prices  later  on  and  more 
certain  transportation  conditions.  With 
grass  steers  available,  the  selection  is 
much  better  than  a  month  ago.  Stocker 
and  feeder  cost  this  fall  promises  to  av- 
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erage  $1  or  more  higher  than  last  year. 
Cattle  prices  in  western  Canada  are  ex- 
tremely low  so  that  the  duty  of  30  per 
cent  has  failed  to  stop  shipments.  Chi- 
cago received  several  carloads  on  the 
feeder  order  last  week  and  more  are  ex- 
pected. 

Unusual  Conditions  in  Hog  Trade. 

Receipts  of  hogs  at  eleven  markets 
last  week  were  525,000  head,  the  largest 
for  this  season  in  at  least  eighteen 
years,  which  is  as  far  back  as  records 
are  available.  The  ten-year  average  for 
the  corresponding  week  is  431,000  head. 

Railroads  are  only  accepting  ship- 
ments to  eastern  markets  at  shipper's 
risk,  so  that  eastern  buying  has  been 


small.  The  result  was  the  sharpest 
drop  in  months,  but  part  of  the  loss  has 
been  recovered  in  the  last  few  days,  as 
the  wide  spread  between  eastern  mar- 
kets and  Chicago  stimulated  the  ship- 
ping demand  and  receipts  have  de- 
creased. 

Consumptive  demand  for  fresh  pork 
has  declined,  probably  due  to  strike 
conditions,  but  the  season  during  which 
both  domestic  and  foreign  distribution 
of  cured  hog  meats  and  lard  is  at  its 
best  is  near  at  hand  and  the  foreign 
outlet  has  widened  steadily  for  two 
weeks. 

If  hog  receipts  continue  to  run  as 
large  as  they  have  been,  prices  will  not 
advance,  but  there  is  still  time  for  the 


Recent  Range  of  Livestock  Prices  at  Our 
Cattle—  Denver. 

Choice  and  prime  heavy  steers  (1100  lb.  up).$  

Good  heavy  steers    8.50 (lb  9.25 

Good  light  steers    8.25®  9.25 

Common  to  choice  butcher  heifera   4.25©  7.75 

Common  to  choice  butcher  cows   3.50(5)  6.75 

Bologna  and  beef  bulls    2.75®  4.50 

Canner  Steers    2.75®  3.75 

Common  to  choice  feeders  (1000  lb.  up)....  5.75®  8.25 

Common  to  choice  stocker  steers   4.50  0'  6.50 

Common  to  choice  stocker  cows  and  heifers.  3.00 @  4.50 

Hogs- 
Top  of  Market   $  10.50 

Bulk  of  Sales    9.25(5)10.35 

Heavy  (250  lb.  up)    9.00®  10.10 

Medium  (200—250  lbs.)   9.40@10.45 

Liprht    (150—200   lb.)    9. 50(5)10.50 

Smooth  packing  sows  (250  lb.  up)   8.00(5)  8.50 

Stock  pigs    9.50®  10.40 


Principal  Marke 

Kansas  City 
$9.75(5)10.60 
8.75(5)  10.00 
8.50®  9.80 
4.60  rrV 
3.65® 
3.50© 
3.00© 
6.00(5) 
4.50® 


tm. 


9.00 
6.85 
5.50 
4.25 
8.50 
8.15 


3.25®  5.90 

$  10.25 
9.00®10.15 
9.00®10.00 
9.75®10.15 
9.70©10.25 
7.50®  8.00 
9.00®  10.75 


Omaha. 
$9.85(f?10.50 
9.25<6  lO.vO 
8.75®  9.75 
5.00© 
4.00© 
3.50© 
3.00® 
5.25© 
5.00® 
3,50© 


9.25 
7.50 
6.75 
4.50 
8.25 
7.75 
5.75 


$  10.40 
7.50®10.25 
8.75@10.00 
9.65©10.35 

10.00©10.40 
7.50®  8.75 
9.00®  10.00 


National  Selling  Organization  Needed 

FARM  PRODUCTS  SHOULD  BE  MERCHANDIZED  UNDER 
CENTRAL  CONTROL  INSTEAD  OF  "DUMPED." 


WINDOW  displays  of  "Grade  A 
Certified  Colorado  Potatoes"  or 
other  trade-marked  brands  of 
various  farm  products,  in  gay  car- 
tons testifying  in  bright  and  strik- 
ing lettering  and  decorations  to 
high  quality  and  correct  quantity 
will  be  the  newest  wrinkle  of  the  mod- 
ern grocery  if  scientific  methods  of 
marketing  farm  products  are  put  into 
effect  as  advocated  by  successful  busi- 
ness men  who  have  made  a  study  of 
farm  marketing  conditions. 

Incidentally,  there  will  come  uniform 
prosperity  to  farmers  large  and  small 
and  a  uniform  saving  on  the  necessities 
of  life  to  the  consumer;  for  it  will  en- 
able the  farmer  to  find  the  steady  mar- 
ket at  fair  prices  all  the  year  around. 
It  will  give  the  housewife  assurance  of 
obtaining  a  graded  article  of  the  qual- 
ity she  wants  and  can  use  economically. 

It  will  mean  that  the  old  potato  bag 
and  the  ancient  apple  barrel  with  a  few 
good  apples  on  top  and  the  rest  of  its 
contents  tapering  off  to  worm-eaten 
windfalls  must  make  their  exit.  It  will 
be  an  example  of  modern,  money-mak- 
ing, successful  ideas  applied  to  the  so- 
lution of  the  farmer's  greatest  problem 
— how  to  control  the  market  he  serves. 

"This  could  be  accomplished,"  says  E. 
C.  Frost,  vice  president  and  general 
manager  of  the  Strout  Farm  Agency, 
Inc.,  a*  practical  farmer  and  owner  of 
a  productice  farm  in  Maine,  "by  organ- 
izing a  nation-wide  co-operative  sys- 
tem for  selling  farm  products." 

Must  Avoid  Market  Gluts. 

"The  system  should  be  under  central- 
ized control,"  said  Mr.  Frost,  "with  nu- 
merous central  stations,  like  the  neck 
of  a  bottle,  through  which  should  come 
all  the  surplus  farm  products  from  a 
given  section.  From  these  central  sta- 
tions or  'bottle  necks'  the  surplus  should 
be  distributed  wherever  the  best  mar- 
kets lay  at  that  moment.  Farm  prod- 
ucts would  not  then  be  dumped  into 
New  York  when  the  New  York  market 
was  glutted  and  the  prices  broken,  but 
they  would  be  diverted  by  the  head  of- 
fice to  Pittsburgh  and  other  cities  where 
the  consumers  were  crying  for  them." 

Mr.  Frost  emphatically  believes  that 
the  farmer  must  adopt  pooling  of  his 
crops  and  co-operative  selling  if  he 
would  eliminate  the  speculative  phases 
of  farming  and  insure  himself  of  steady 
prices  and  uninterrupted  prosperity. 

"Dumping  farm  products  on  local 
markets  at  one  season  is  the  farmer's 


greatest  handicap,"  says  Mr.  Frost. 
"Ordinary  business  sense  would  teach 
any  manufacturer  that  to  glut  his  mar- 
ket would  be  a  first  step  in  the  direction 
of  bankruptcy;  yet  the  unorganized 
farmer  is  practising  it  year  after  year. 

"The  apple  growers  of  Washington 
and  Oregon,  the  fruit  growers  of  Cali- 
fornia and  the  orange  farmers  of  Flor- 
ida have  proved  that  in  scientific,  co- 
operative marketing  lies  success,  steady 
prices  in  all  seasons  and  continued  pros- 
perity. The  same  plan  must  be  applied 
to  the  products  of  other  farming  sec- 
tions. 

Official  grading,  by  which  the  con- 
sumer is  assured  of  products  up  to  a 
standard,  and  careful  packing  in  stand- 
ard containers  small  enough  to  be  eas- 
ily handled  are  elemental  steps.  Pota- 
toes as  well  as  apples  must  be  sold  in 
boxes.  The  average  city  family  is  ap- 
palled at  the  idea  of  buying  a  whole 
barrel  of  either  apples  or  potatoes  at 
once. 

Hold  Surplus  in  Warehouses. 

"The  most  important  step  is  that  a 
national  selling  organization  for  farm 
products  be  formed  under  centralized 
control.  Farm  products  could  then  be 
made  to  flow  through  natural  channels 
to  waiting  markets.  Eastern  farmers 
now  throw  their  crops  on  local  markets 
in  a  mass  and  break  prices.  Under  a 
co-operative  method  the  surplus,  after 
the  local  markets  were  supplied,  would 
flow  to  the  larger  markets  of  Boston, 
New  York  and  Middle  West  and  Eu- 
rope, as  naturally  as  rivers  flow  to  the 
sea.  What  the  local  markets  could  not 
absorb  at  fair  prices  would  be  sent 
where  markets  would  be  bare  and  prices 
higher. 

"The  farmers'  selling  organization 
would  dictate  the  price  for  farm  prod- 
ucts. Why  shouldn't  it?  The  manu- 
facturer dictates  the  price  of  his  prod- 
uct. If  he  cannot  get  it  he  stops  man- 
ufacturing. Farmers  must  find  the  way 
to  do  the  same;  and  co-operation  is  the 
way. 

"There  must  be  warehouses,  of 
course,  to  hold  the  surplus  of  a  season 
and  distribute  it  over  the  whole  year 
and  the  whole  country.  Bankers  will 
give  credit  to  farm  selling  organiza- 
tions to  enable  tkem  to  warehouse  their 
products  for  the  farmer  will  then  be  on 
a  business  basis. 

"The  nation-wide  organization  is  the 
master-key  to  the  whole  problem  and  a 
more  universal  prosperity." 


summer  bare  spot  and  a  smart  upturn 
in  values. 

Trend  in  Lambs  Uncertain. 

Lamb  prices  dropped  to  the  lowest 
level  in  a  month  last  week,  but  recov- 
ered partly  later  in  spite  of  a  lower 
dressed  lamb  market.  Eastern  shipping 
orders  were  curtailed  by  the  rail  strike 
while  receipts  were  slightly  above  the 
average  for  the  corresponding  week. 
Since  range  lambs  are  playing  a  dom- 
inant role,  receipts  are  not  dependable 
under  present  transportation  conditions 
and  the  trend  of  prices  is  uncertain. 
Feeder  Iamb  prices  declined,  but  the 
movement  countryward  is  too  large  and 
the  price  level  still  too  high  for  a 
healthy  situation. 

Senate  Vote  Helps  Wool  Market 

Passage  of  the  33  cents  per  pound 
clean  duty  on  wool  in  the  Senate  has 
given  the  wool  market  a  firmer  tone. 
Only  small  quantities  are  changing 
hands  at  present,  as  mills  are  fairly 
well  supplied  and  are  waiting  the  out- 
come of  sales  of  cloth  and  of  tariff  leg- 
islation. Buying  from  the  American 
Woolen  Company  has  been  leisurely  but 
the  output  of  nine  of  its  mills  has  been 
sold.  Woolens  are  in  better  demand 
than  worsteds.  Since  world  wool  con- 
sumption seems  to  be  outrunning  pro- 
duction, a  shortage  of  the  lower  grades 
of  wool  is  expected  to  develop  event- 
ually. 

Exporters  Buy  16,000,000  Bu.  Wheat 

The  long  expected  export  buying  of 
wheat  started  last  week  with  sales  at 
Chicago,  New  York  and  via  the  Gulf 
totalling  approximately  16,000,000  bush- 
els. Fear  of  a  rail  tie-up  probably  was 
a  stimulating  factor.  Part  of  the  buy- 
ing was  to  fill  old  sales  for  early  Au- 
gust shipment,  so  that  the  amount  of 
new  business  is  unknown. 

The  rail  strike  has  not  affected  the 
movement  seriously,  as  primary  re- 
ceipts for  the  last  week  in  July  were 
16,032,000  bushels,  which  is  40  per  cent 
above  the  ten-year  average  for  the  cor- 
responding week.  The  first  week  in  Au- 
ust  marks  the  high  point  in  receipts  as 
a  rule.  Car  shortage  reports  are  be- 
coming numerous  and  are  apt  to  be  a 
factor  later. 

Estimates  upon  the  final  yield  now 
range  around  825,000,000  bushels,  as 
there  has  been  some  improvement  in 
spring  wheat  in  the  last  months.  The 
Canadian  crop  is  estimated  unofficially 
at  around  345,000,000  bushels,  compared 
with  301,000,000  bushels  last  year.  Can- 
ada's record  crop  in  1915  was  393,543,- 
000  bushels.  Based  on  present  crop 
prospects  ond  home  consumption  in  the 
last  twelve  months,  the  United  States 
and  Canada  together  should  be  able  to 
export  approximately  500,000,000  bush- 
els this  year.  This  would  provide  about 
2,000,000  bushels  daily  for  the  next 
eight  months,  which  is  equal  to  the  es- 
timated daily  import  requirements  of 
the  wheat  deficiency  countries  and  pos- 
sibly more  than  they  can  pay  for.  After 
that  time  the  Southern  Hemisphere 
wheat  will  become  available. 

European  crop  yields  are  running  be- 
low those  of  last  vear  and  an  increase 
of  100,000,000  bushels  in  their  import 
requirements  over  last  year.  At  the 
same  time  conditions  continue  favorable 
not  only  in  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada, but  in  other  exporting  countries  of 
Argentine  Australia  and  India.  Broom- 
hall  estimates  surpluses  in  exporting 
countries  in  .the  next  twelve  months  at 
680,000,000  bushels,  and  "effective  de- 
mand" from  importers  at  656,000,00*3 
to  672,000,000  bushels. 

Cash  Grain  Markets. 

The  range  of  cash  grain  prices  fol- 
low: 

Kansas  City — Wheat:  No.  2  red, 
$1.02@1.04;  No.  3,  $0.98@1.01;  No.  2 
hard,  $1@1.18;  No.  3.  $0.99@1.17. 

Corn — No.  2  mixed,  55@56c;  No.  2 
yellow  59  Vz  @  60c;  No.  2  white,  56@ 
56  %c. 

Oats— No.  2  white,  34c;  No.  3,  33%@ 
33%c. 

Big  Business  in  Corn. 

Corn  prices  have  been  maintained  but 
not  advanced  by  huge  sales  for  export 
in  the  last  two  weeks.  Domestic  con- 
sumers also  haT  e  been  buying  fi 
The  prospect  of  another  3,000,000,060 
bushel  crop  as      (Turn  to  Page  11) 
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5  Profit-Maker 
|  with  Roller  Bearings 
S  and  a  Much  Lower  Price' 

6 

s  ■» 

"T  A  THEN  the  new-design  International 

\I\f  Manure  Spreader  came  on  the  market  in 
*  *  large  numbers  about  two  years  ago,  it 
tS  immediately  met  with  such  an  enthusiastic 

demand  that  dealers  could  not  begin  to  fill 
S  orders.   This  machine  marked  a  great  advance 

in  good  spreader  building  and  the  farm  public 
a  was  quick  to  realize  it.  55 

Stop  at  the  McCormick-Deering  dealer's  25 
store  and  find  out  the  reason  for  this  pronounced 
success.   Study  in  detail  these  great  features:  5 

1.  Roller  bearings  at  seven  points. 

Sm  2.  Power  delivered  from  both  wheels.  gg 

■J  3.  Double  ratchet  drive  with  six  feed  speeds. 

4.  Short  turn  front  axle;  no  pole  whipping.  jg 

5.  Rear  wheels  track  with  front  wheels.  3E 
m                      6.  Tight  bottom.  W 

7.  Two  beaters  and  wide-spread  spiral. 

8.  All-steel  main  frame.  — 

The  International  Manure  Spreader  is  a  § 

wealth  producer;  it  will  return  extra  bushels 
S  from  the  same  land;  it  will  return  its  price  over 

and  over  and  add  to  your  bank  account. 

And  its  price  has  been  cut  down  to  an 
attractive  low  figure.    That  is  another  detail  jg 
you  will  find  to  be  true  in  connection  with  the  2 
International  at  the  store  of  your  McConnick-  g 
Deering  dealer. 

■j 

International,  Harvester  Company 

e 


of  america 

Chicago  «mcowohat£o>  w  s  *\ 

92  Branch  Houses  and  15.000  Dealers  in  the  Untied  States) 


MICA 
AXLE 
GREASE 


DON'T  neglect  the  axles  and  spindles 
of  your  wagons.  Always  keep  a 
good  supply  of  Mica  Axle  Grease 
around  and  apply  it  liberally  as  needed 
— it's  a  good  investment. 

Mica  Axle  Grease  not  only  lengthens  the  life 
of  your  wagons  but  in  addition  makes  the  work 
lighter  for  your  horses.  Only  one  quality,  the 

finest. 

Sold  in  1  and  3-pound  tins,  10  and  25-pound 
galvanized  pails.   At  your  dealers 

THE  CONTINENTALOIL  CO. 

(A  Colorado  Corporation) 
Butte  DENVER  Pueblo 

Cheyenne  Great  Falls 

Albuquerque  Boise         Salt  Lake  City 


Plant  Only  Tested  Seed. 

Putting  in  fall  wheat  1  *  If  so,  do  you 
know  anything  about  the  seed  ?  Has  it 
been  tested  for  purity  and  germination  ? 
Does  it  contain  wild  oats,  bindweed, 
Russian  thistles,  sunflowers  or  other 
noxious  weed  seeds  that  will  cut  down 
your  yield  and  increase  the  dockage 
when  you  market  the  crop  next  sum- 
mer? 

These  questions  are  being  put  to 
wheat  growers  by  the  Colorado  Seed 
Laboratory,  which  is  equipped  to  make 
tests  for  farmers  free  of  charge,  that 
will  often  save  them  hundreds  of  dol- 
lars on  a  single  crop.  The  1921  wheat 
crop  of  Colorado  was  approximately 
22,000,000  bushels.  The  estimated  loss 
of  yield  in  the  United  States  on  spring 
wheat  due  to  weeds  was  12  to  15  per 
cent,  and  on  winter  wheat,  5  to  9  per 
cent.  Using  the  lowest  figure  in  each 
case,  Colorado's  loss  in  yield  due  to 
weeds  last  year  was  1,000,000  bushels. 
The  loss  due  to  dockage,  on  account  of 
weed  seeds,  based  on  United  States  esti- 
mates, was  more  than  half  a  million 
bushels  to  Colorado  farmers.  Testing 
the  seed  would  have  avoided  the  major 
portion  of  this  loss. 

Procure  a  sample  of  not  less  than  one 
pound;  be  sure  it  is  representative  of 
the  bulk  of  your  seed.  Take  small  por- 
tions from  various  parts  of  the  bin,  mix 
and  send  the  entire  sample,  addressing 
it  to  State  Seed  Laboratory,  Fort  Col- 
lins, Colo.  A  test  for  germination  and 
purity  will  be  made.  It  requires  about 
ten  days  to  have  this  done,  and  there  is 
no  cost  for  the  service. 


DO  YOU  WANT  TO  BUY  LIVESTOCK?  If  you  don't  find  what  you  want 
advertised,  write  your  wants  to  the  Breeders  Dep'tment,  Western  Farm  Life. 


T.  C.  KOOGLE  &  SON, 
Windmills,    Irrigation  Supplies, 
Pumping  Equipment. 

Artesian  and  Surface  Well  Contractors. 

Call  on,  or  write  us. 
1510  Ftfterath  8t.  Denver,  Colo. 


European  Plan. 


THE 


One  Dollar  and  up. 


KENMARK  HOTEL 

IK  THE  CITY'S  «ENTKR. 
POPULAR  PRICED  LUNCHROOM  AND 
RESTAURANT   IN  CONNECTION. 

A  borne  liter  hotel  with  all  modern  conveniences. 

All  Seventeenth  St.  Cam  direct. 
Denwr,  Colo.  B.  C.  BKNNETT,  Mgr. 


Flnlih  Your  New  Roof  and  Renew  Old  Roof  with 

Elastic  Graphite  Roof  Coatings 


ud  ptirpano  to  stand  the  Dry  Climate,  I"  aold 
■i  ■Kraey-back  truaraatef.  Inquire  of  /our 
dealer  or  (tend  to  our  fartorr. 

ELASTIC  PAINT  &  MFO  COMPANY, 

(  BLAKE  ST8.  Denver,  Colo. 


SAVE 
5%  to  40% 


Mall  Order  £fi 

Catalog  W 


On 
25,000 
Articles 

Send  for 
our  hie  free 
catalog  with 
cut  prices 
on  drugs, 
medicines 
and  house- 
hold sup- 
plies. 


ScholzMutual  Drug  Company 

Ik*nvtT,  i'olorndo 


Poor  Lubrication  Causes  Engine 
Trouble. 

Incorrect  lubrication  is  responsible 
for  fully  one-half  of  all  engine  troubles 
according  to  tractor  experts  who  have 
made  a  careful  study  of  this  question. 
It  is  highly  important  that  the  lubrica- 
tion of  the  tractor  or  truck  be  given  the 
most  careful  attention  during  the  busy 
season. 

It  is  pointed  out  by  J.  W.  Sjogren, 
farm  mechanics  specialist  of  the  Colo 
rado  Agricultural  College,  that  the  oil 
in  the  crank  case  of  the  motor  serves 
two  purposes:  First,  to  provide  a  thin 
film  between  all  bearing  surfaces  to 
prevent  friction;  and  second,  to  provide 
a  seal  between  cylinder  walls  and  the 
piston  rings  in  order  to  hold  the  gas  in 
the  compression  and  expansion.  In  or- 
der to  accomplish  these  two  objects  the 
oil  must  be  heavy  enough  to  stand  the 
heat  to  which  it  is  subjected  during  the 
operation  of  the  motor.  It  is  well  for 
each  tractor  operator  to  use  the  oil 
which  the  manufacturer  recommends 
for  his  particular  tractor. 
Lubricating  oil,  although  chosen  from 
the  very  best  grades,  will  not  last  in- 
definitely. The  oil  will  break  down 
when  constantly  subjected  to  heat  and 
use.  Considerable  gasoline  and  kero- 
sene will  find  its  way  into  the  crank 
case,  which  gradually  thins  the  oil.  The 
oil  in  the  crank  case,  therefore,  should 
be  changed  about  every  500  miles  in  the 
automobile  and  the  truck,  and  about 
every  four  or  five  days  in  the  tractor. 
When  the  oil  is  changed  in  the  crank 
case  of  any  motor  it  is  sometimes  advis 
able  to  wash  it  out  _  with  a  quart  of 
clean  oil  and  drain  it  out  before  the 
new  oil  i3  put  in. 

The  oil  removed  from  the  crank  case 
contains  a  great  deal  of  dirt  and  par 
tides  of  metal  and  therefore  it  should 
not  be  used  for  lubricating  other  ma 
chinery.  Some  farmers  use  the  old 
crank  case  oil  for  killing  lice  on  hogs 
and  it  has  proven  very  good  for  this 
purpose  except  on  white  hogs  with 
tender  skins. 


Tanning  Hides  on  the  Farm. 

Tanneries  arc  equipped  to  make  all 
the  leather  the  country  needs  and  can 
make  better  leather  more  economically 
than  the  farmer  can,  but  there  are  times 
when  the  producer  of  hides  finds  that 
the  margin  between  the  price  paid  for 
the  raw  material  and  the  price  asked 
for  finished  leather  is  so  great  that  he 
determines  to  do  his  own  tanning.  For 
example,  in  certain  large  sections  of  the 
country  a  farmer  can  hardly  give  away 
the  hides  he  has,  yet  leather  in  small 
pieces  cost1*  hii»  from  $1  to  $1.50  a 
pound.  To  help  him  in  such  emergen- 
cies the  United  Slates  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  just  issued  Department 
Circular  230,  "Home  Tanning,"  which 
gives  detailed  directions  for  making 
leather  for  various  purposes. 

With  the  issuance  of  this  publication 
the  department  now  has  for  distribution 
information  on  the  handling  of  hides 
from  the  skinning  of  the  animal  to  the 
care  of  the  leather  in  the  finished  article 


such  as  harness,  belts,  boots  and  shoes. 
Farmers'  Bulletin  1055,  "Country  Hides 
and  Skins;  Skinning,  Curing  and  Mar- 
keting," recently  revised  and  reprinted 
for  the  third  time,  tells  how  to  perform 
these  operations  in  the  most  efficient 
manner.  In  Farmers'  Bulletin  1183, 
"The  Care  of  Leather,"  also  recently  re- 
vised and  reprinted,  are  directions  for 
making  leather  last  longer.  Any,  or  all, 
of  these  bulletins,  including  the  new 
circular,  may  be  obtained  free  by  writ- 
ing to  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

In  the  circular  just  issued  the  farmer 
who  wishes  to  do  tanning  on  a  small 
scale  may  find  explicit  directions  for 
making  bark-tanned  sole  and  harness 
leather,  chrome-tanned  leather,  and 
alum-tanned  lace  leather.  But  in  case 
he  wishes  to  have  the  tanning  done  for 
him  he  will  find  suggestions  as  to  the 
usual  practices,  rates  and  methods  of 
payment.  It  is  the  custom  among  some 
tanners  who  do  work  for  farmers  hav- 
ing only  a  few  hides,  to  tan  a  hide  for 
half  the  leather.  That  is,  the  farmer 
sends  in  a  hide  and  gets  back  one-half 
of  it  mada  into  leather,  usually  paying 
the  shipping  charges  both  ways. 

A  list  of  tanneries  that  will  tan  one 
or  more  hides  for  farmers  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry, 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, Washington,  D.  C. 

When  high  prices  are  charged  for 
leather  in  small  quantities  it  is  usually 
possible  to  buy  at  a  comparatively  low 
price  by  taking  more  at  a  time.  If  a 
side  of  leather  is  bought,  instead  of  a 
couple  of  pounds  at  a  time,  says  the 
circular,  it  is  often  possible  to  buy  it 
at  only  10  to  20  per  cent  above  whole- 
sale prices. 


Warble  Fly  Serious  Pest. 

Increasing  prices  of  shoes  and  har- 
ness, destroying  thousands  of  pounds 
of  beef  and  materially  reducing  the  pro- 
duction of  milk  is  charged  against  the 
ox-warble  fly.  This  fly  is  very  similar 
to  the  house  fly  but  somewhat  smaller. 

Among  western  cattlemen  it  is  known 
as  the  heel  fly.  It  lays  its  eggs  on  the 
heels  of  cattle  in  July  and  August. 
When  the  larvae  hatch  they  migrate 
under  the  skin  of  the  forelegs  to  the 
gullet  and  there  remain  until  about  De- 
cember; then  penetrate  further  through 
the  flesh  of  the  animal  to  the  loins. 
There  they  mature,  feeding  on  the  flesh 
and  causing  open  sores  on  the  back  of 
the  animals.  About  March  1  they  ma- 
ture and  bore  their  way  out  through  the 
skin. 

The  tanned  hides  of  cattle  killed 
while  the  sores  were  open  look  as  if 
they  had  been  shot  through  with  BB 
shot  over  all  of  the  thickest*  part  of  the 
hide  where  the  best  sole  and  harness 
leather  is  obtained.  Tanners  place  their 
loss  from  these  pests  at  more  than  20 
per  cent.  Much  of  the  best  part  of  the 
meat  of  affected  animals  has  to  be  cut 
away,  as  it  is  inflamed  by  the  action  of 
the  larvae.  Milk  cows  whose  backs  are 
furnishing  hibernating  quarters  for  the 
flies  drop  off  in  milk  flow. 

The  ravages  of  these  insects  have  led 
entomological  societies  and  agricultural 
colleges  to  start  an  active  campaign 
against  them.  The  Crop  Protective  As- 
sociation, an  organization  of  scientists 
and  manufacturers,  has  appropriated  a 
large  sum  of  money  to  fight  the  pests. 

To  prevent  the  flies  laying  eggs  at 
this  time  of  the  year  it  is  recommended 
that  a  pool  or  shallow  tank  of  water  be 
provided  upon  which  crude  oil  or  coal 
tar  cresote  has  been  poured  and  the 
cattle  driven  through. 

A  salve  made  of  five  parts  vaseline 
and  one"  part  iodoform  is  recommended 
for  the  sores  caused  by  the  larvae  dur- 
ing the  winter  months. 


Dig  Up  Grange  History. 

Grangers  are  reminded  that  the 
golden  jubilee  year,  the  fiftieth  anniver- 
sary of  the  Colorado  State  Grange,  will 
soon  be  here.  All  the  valuable  history 
of  the  state  grange  as  well  as  of  each 
subordinate  grange  should  be  gathered 
together  by  that  time.  The  next  state 
grange  meeting  will  without  doubt  take 
some  action  on  this  matter.  If  some 
action  is  not  taken  before  all  the  pion- 
eers of  the  grange  in  the  state  are  gone 
many  interesting  and  valuable  histor- 
ical facts  will  be  lost. 


The  common  cause  of  fenders  rusting  | 
at  the  fastenings  is  neglect  in  not  wash- 
ing the  under  side  of  the  fenders,  which 
arc  sure  to  accumulate  a  certain  amount 
of  dirt  and  mud.  A  rust  preventive  or 
an  application  of  oil  will  aid  in  prevent- 
ing this  condition,  but  the  most  reliable 
precaution  is  to  prevent  the  accumula- 
tion of  mud. 
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Marketing  Education  Needed. 

The  unfortunate  thing  about  the  econ- 
omic situation  in  which  the  farmer 
found  himself  in  1920,  was  that  per- 
fectly good  plans  for  co-operative  un 
dertakings  on  the  part  of  the  farmers 
have  in  many  instances  proved  unsuc- 
cessful for  the  reason  that  the  wrong 
thing  has  been  expected. 

This  is  the  opinion  of  Dr.  H.  C.Taylor, 
chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, who  in  discussing  the  farmer's 
part  in  solving  the  marketing  problems, 
said: 

"When  falling  prices  are  inevitable,  it 
is  unfortunate  to  ask  that  a  new  system 
of  marketing  be  tried  as  a  means  of 
keeping  prices  from  falling.  It  is  en- 
tirely possible  that  an  improvement  in 
the  mechanism  of  marketing  may  re- 
duce slightly  the  cost  and  thus  prove 
itself  efficient  if  operating  independent- 
ly of  falling  prices  and  yet  be  looked 
upon  as  a  failure  because  of  losses  in- 
curred due  to  the  downward  swing  of 
the  price  curve.  It  is  recognized,  how- 
ever, that  desperate  conditions  seem  to 
justify  desperate  efforts  to  find  some 
remedy  and  we  can  hardly  blame  the 
farmers  for  grasping  at  anything  that 
gives  promise  of  saving  their  sinking 
ship.  One  cannot  feel,  however,  that  if 
our  analysis  of  the  farmer's  economic 
problem  had  proceeded  with  an  educa- 
tional campaign  a  little  earlier  much  of 
the  misfortunes  in  co-operative  under- 
takings of  the  last  two  years  might 
have  been  avoided. 

"The  long  list  of  failures  of  co-opera- 
tive grain  elevators,"  says  Doctor  Tay- 
lor, "does  not  point  to  the  conclusion 
that  co-operative  marketing  is  not  a 
good  thing  for  the  grain  farmer.  It 
simply  shows  the  importance  of  good 
business  methods  on  the  part  of  co-op- 
erative undertakings,  the  importance  of 
not  speculating  on  the  products  being 
handled  and  the  dangers  resulting  from 
dividing  all  the  profits  of  the  fat  years 
among  the  members  and  having  no  sur- 
plus with  which  to  take  care  of  inevi- 
table losses  in  the  lean  years." 

Doctor  Taylor  says  he  is  thoroughly 
convinced  that  "just  to  the  extent  that 
price-fixing  as  an  objective  in  co-opera- 
tive marketing  is  kept  in  the  fore- 
ground and  the  hope  of  monopoly  price 
for  farm  products  is  a  dominant  motive 
on  the  part  of  farmers  in  entering  co- 
operative organizations,  the  movement 
is  doomed  to  fail.  Agriculture  includes 
too  large  a  portion  of  the  total  popula- 
tion to  prosper  without  the  prosperity 
of  the  nation  as  a  whole,  and  successful 
co-operation  must  be  based  upon  effi- 
cient service  to  the  public  at  a  fair 
price,  even  though  its  prime  objective 
be  the  welfare  of  the  co-operators.  Even 
if  the  farmers  were  willing  to  submit  to 
central  control  regarding  the  quantity 
of  crops  to  be  planted,  nature  is  so  dom- 
inant a  factor  in  determining  the  sup- 
ply of  food  in  any  given  year,  that  con- 
trol of  production  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion." 

Discussing  the  results  of  the  recent 
pig  census,  Doctor  Taylor  says  it  is 
probable  that  the  American  farmers 
would  be  better  off  and  the  consumers 
suffer  no  injustice  if  a  third  of  the 
brood  sows  held  for  fall  litters  were 
marketed  at  this  time. 


Good  Dam  for  Laterals. 

Half  a  circular  saw,  or  a  piece  of 
heavy  sheet  iron  in  the  same  shape,  will 
be  found  to  be  the  best  dam  for  laterals 
when  cutting  out  the  water  in  various 
places.  Bring  it  down  edgewise  from 
the  shoulder  with  force,  and  it  will  cut 
deep  enough  into  the  side  and  bottom 
of  the  lateral  to  make  an  effective  dam 
at  one  stroke.  No  shoveling  of  soil  will 
be  necessary,  and  the  banks  will  be  left 
intact. — J.  H.  Freeman,  C.  E. 


Destroyers  of  Insect  Pests. 

The  bob-white  eats  the  adults  or  bee- 
tles of  the  corn  rootworms,  which  lay 
the  eggs  that  later  become  the  larvae 
or  worms  and  infect  the  corn.  As  many 
as  twelve  of  the  beetles,  according  to 
the  bureau  of  entomology  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  have 
been  found  in  the  stomach  of  one  bob- 
white.  The  red-headed  woodpecker, 
nighthawk,  cardinal,  kingbird  and 
phoebe  also  eat  the  beetles  and  reduce 
the  damage  done  by  the  corn  rootwoxm. 


An  Improvement. 

"Where  you  goin',  Ma?" 

"To  a  surprise  party,  dear." 

"Aren't  you  goin'  to  take  all  of  us?" 

"No,  dear,  you  weren't  invited." 

*i;ut  ma,  don't  you  think  they'd  be  a 
lot  more  surprised  if  they  saw  all  of  us 
comin'?" 


Montgomery  Ward  g  G> 

The  Oldest  Mail  Order  House  is  Today  the  Most  Progressive 


Don't  You  Miss 
this  Money  Saving 
Opportunity 


Copy 


Golden  Jubilee  Catalogue 


Fifty  years'  experience  in  making  low  prices,  in  selecting  worthy, 
serviceable  goods,  and  offering  them  at  a  saving,  has  gone  into  the 
making  of  this  big  complete  Golden  Jubilee  Catalogue. 

Your  FREE  copy  is  waiting  here  for  you.  To  write  for  it  today 
is  to  learn  the  lowest  price  you  need  to  pay  for  everything  you  need 
for  the  Home,  the  Farm  and  the  Family. 


Is  Now  Ready  for  You 


There  is  a  Cash  Saying  of  at 
Least  $50  for  You 

Getting  the  right  price  today 
is  a  matter  of  choosing  the  right 
place  at  which  to  buy.  To  know 
the  lowest  price,  to  get  the  ac- 
tual market  price  on  everything 
you  buy,  will  mean  a  saving  of 
at  least  $50  on  your  needs  and 
your  family's  needs  this  season. 

Montgomery  Ward  &  Co. 
quote  the  lowest  prices  possible 
on  new,  fresh  merchandise  of 
serviceable  quality.  We  do  not 
sell  cheap  unreliable  merchan- 
dise. We  do  sell  good  goods  at 
the  lowest  cash  prices  of  the 
year.  To  buy  from  Montgomery 
Ward  85  Co.  is  complete  assur- 
ance of  Satisfaction  and  Certain 
Saving. 

Everything  for  the  Home,  the] 
Farm  and  the  Family 

For  the  Woman.  Are  you  in- 
terested in  New  York  styles,  the 
newest  styles?  Ward's  own  fash- 
ion experts  have  selected  in  New 


York  everything  for  you  and  for 
your  children  —  coats,  suits, 
dresses,  hats  and  shoes,  and  all 
are  offered  to  you  at  a  big  saving. 

For  the  Man.  Do  you  want 
full  value  for  your  dollar?  All 
your  personal  needs,  everything 
from  clothing  to  a  good  cigar, 
is  offered  you  at  prices  that 
bring  you  the  greatest  return 
for  your  money. 

For  the  Home.  Everything 
that  goes  to  make  the  home 
modern  and  pleasant,  rugs,  wall 
paper,  furniture  and  home  fur- 
nishings are  shown  in  this  cata- 
logue at  prices  that  save  many 
dollars. 

For  the  Farm.  Everything 
the  farmer  needs — tools,  roofing, 
fencing,  paint,  hardware,  of 
guaranteed  dependable  quality 
— at  amazingly  low  prices. 

Every  item  in  this  catalogue 
is  guaranteed  exactly  as  pictured 
and  described.  Your  money 
back  if  you  are  not  entirely  satis- 
fied with  everything  you  order. 


Your  Orders  Shipped 
Within  48  Hours 


We  announce  a  new  perfected  service 
for  you. 

After  a  year's  work,  and  study,  origi- 
nating and  testing  new  systems,  and 
employing  experts,  we  have  perfected 
a  new  system  that  makes  certain  a  very 
quick  and  satisfactory  service  to  you. 

Practically  every  order  that  comes  to 
Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.  this,  season 
will  actually  be  shipped  and  on  its  way 
to  you  in  less  than  48  hours. 

Lower  prices,  better  merchandise,  and 
now  a  new  service.  True  it  is  indeed 
that  "Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.,  the 
Oldest  Mail  Order  House,  is  Today  the 
Most  Progressive." 


Mail  this  coupon  to  the  one  of our  fire  houses  nearest  you 


MONTGOMERY  WARD  &  CO. 

Chicago    Kansas  City     St.  Paul     Fort  Worth     Portland,  Ore. 


To  MONTGOMERY  WARD  &.  CO.,  Dept.  51-H 
Chicago.  Kansas  City,  Saint  Paul,  Fort  Worth, 
Portland,  Ore. 

{Mail  this  coupon  to  the  house  nearest  you.) 

Please  mail  me  my  free  copy  of  Montgomery 
Ward's  Golden  Jubilee  Catalogue. 


Name.  . 
Address. 
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every  display  advertiser  in  this  journal,  and 
agree  to  make  good  to  every  paid  subscriber  any 
loss  that  may  occur  through  trusting  a  display 
advertiser  who  proves  to  be  a  deliberate  swin- 
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Town  Pays  Tribute  to  Farmer. 

Every  business  house  in  Fort  Morgan  closed  last 
Thursday  afternoon  in  honor  of  the  annual  picnic 
of  the  Farmers'  Union  of  the  county,  held  in  the  fair 
grounds  adjoining  town.  Traveling  salesmen  fumed 
and  fretted  because  they  could  not  meet  merchants 
as  planned,  but  of  no  avail.  It  was  farmer's  day  and 
during  the  afternoon  farmers  and  business  men  of 
the  town  and  their  families  mingled  on  the  fair 
grounds  and  enjoyed  the  events  of  the  day  on  an  ab- 
solutely common  footing.  The  most  unfortunate 
condition  which  can  exist  in  a  distinctively  agricul- 
tural community  is  a  spirit  of  antagonism  and  dis- 
trust between  the  folks  of  the  town  and  those  of  the 
country.  They  are  mutually  dependent  upon  each 
other  and  getting  together  as  was  done  at  this  picnic 
gathering  helps  to  establish  this  mutual  relationship. 
It  was  estimated  that  fully  3,000  persons  were  in  at- 
tendance at  this  picnic  meeting  which  was  conducted 
by  the  Farmers'  Union  local.  It  was  of  sufficient 
importance  to  pull  the  national  president  of  the 
Farmers*  Union,  Charles  Barrett,  from  his  home  in 
Georgia  as  one  of  the  speakers  on  the  program.  Jas. 
Collins,  president  of  the  Colorado  Farmers'  Union, 
also  was  there,  and  the  president  of  the  Nebraska 
Farmers'  Union.  Other  communities  might  well  fol- 
low the  example  set  by  this  progressive  body  of  farm 
and  town  business  men. 


Complain  of  Unjust  Commission  Charges. 

Livestock  organizations  are  taking  advantage  of 
the  new  law  placing  public  stockyards  under  Fed- 
eral supervision  by  entering  complaints  as  to  com- 
mission charges  for  selling  stock.  Formal  charges 
that  the  rates  for  selling  livestock  are  unjust,  un- 
reasonable, and  discriminatory,  and  that  the  business 
is  overdone  and  over-manned  have  been  made  against 
the  livestock  exchanges  at  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  St. 
Paul,  Omaha  and  Portland,  and  all  commission  men 
market  agencies  at  these  markets,  and  against  in- 
dividual firms  at  Fort  Worth.  The  American  Na- 
tional Livestock  Association,  the  National  Wool 
Growers'  Association,  and  thirteen  state  livestock 
associations  are  sponsors  for  these  charges.  The 
Secretaary  of  Agriculture  sent  out  notices  of  the 
complaints  to  the  defendants  July  29,  and  they  were 
given  until  September  1  to  file  answers  to  the 
charges. 

The  producers'  organizations  making  the  com- 
plaints represent  that  the  livestock  commission 
charges  are  substantially  100  per  cent  higher  than 
those  prevailing  on  these  markets  in  1905,  that  they 
are  unlawful  and  should  be  reduced.  They  also  com- 
plain that  charges  are  discriminatory  in  that  a 
greater  average  per-car  charge  is  imposed  and  col- 
lected on  Sjhipments  of  certain  classes  of  light-weight 
livestock  than  is  imposed  on  heavier  animals  where 
a  smaller  number  in  loaded  in  a  car.  They  also  point 
'"t  that  in  assessing  charges  no  distinction  is  made 
the  value  of  the  individual  animals,  or^the  gross 
I .'  r-car  value  of  animals  selling  at  a  low  price  as 
i«d  with  those  selling  at  a  high  price.  Further, 


they  complain  that  charges  for  the  sale  of  mixed 
livestock  in  carlots,  and  for  the  sale  of  unmixed  or 
mixed  livestock  of  two  or  more  owners,  and  for  the 
purchase  of  stockers  and  feeders,  are  unjust,  unrea- 
sonable, and  discriminatory. 

The  complaining  associations  ask,  on  behalf  of  all 
shippers  of  livestock  to  the  markets  mentioned,  for 
ar.  award  of  damages  against  the  defendants  by  the 
amount  of  commission  charges  collected  over  and 
above  what  may  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  be  reasonable  and  just,  reparation  to 
date  from  the  time  these  agencies  became  registrants 
under  the  act. 

The  producers'  organizations  also  direct  attention 
to  the  alleged  general  belief  of  stockmen  that  the 
livestock  commission  business  is  overdone,  that  there 
are  too  many  men  engaged  in  it,  and  that  because 
of  the  large  number  gaining*  a  livelihood  from  it  an 
unfair,  unjust,  and  unreasonable  burden  is  imposed 
on  the  shippers  of  livestock. 

Livestock  men  will  watch  with  interest  the  re- 
sults of  this  hearing.  There  are  two  sides  to  most 
questions  and  the  exact  nature  of  the  services  ren- 
dered by  the  selling  firms  will  without  doubt  be  pre- 
sented in  answering  the  charges. 


Hearing  on  Fraudulent  Holstein  Records. 

After  exhausting  every  legal  means  of  delaying 
the  action  of  the  National  Holstein-Friesian  Associa- 
tion in  its  attempt  to  cancel  dishonest  records,  Oliver 
Cabana,  Jr.,  of  Pine  Grove  Farm  will  have  to  appear 
before  the  board  of  directors  on  September  12  with 
such  evidence  as  he  can  present  in  defense  of  the 
records  in  question.  This  case  has  been  dragging  on 
for  several  years  and  Holstein  breeders  will  be  glad 
to  know  that  at  last  the  association  can  go  ahead 
with  its  policy  of  concelling  any  records  which  can 
be  shown  to  have  been  dishonestly  made.  Nothing 
can  so  quickly  discredit  a  purebred  record  associa- 
tion as  unreliability  of  its  records.  For  three  years 
the  officers  of  the  Holstein  association  have  been 
striving  to  clean  up  this  Cabana  matter.  Some  thirty 
records  are  involved.  Mr.  Cabana's  last  attempt  to 
prevent  action  was  to  attack  in  the  courts  the  legal- 
ity of  the  Kansas  City  meeting  and  the  election  of 
the  directors  at  that  time.  This  was  decided  against 
him  in  the  New  York  state  courts.  He  has  appar- 
ently exhausted  his  resources  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  at  this  hearing  the  evidence  will  be  carefully 
weighed  and  all  records  shown  by  the  evidence  to 
have  been  made  fradulently,  cancelled. 


Featuring  Farm  News. 

One  of  the  encouraging  features  of  the  times  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  agricultural  industry  is  the 
consideration  being  given  to  farm  news  in  publica- 
tions of  general  nature.  Many  of  our  magazines  and 
publications  of  national  standing  are  making  a  seri- 
ous attempt  to  interpret  agriculture  to  the  general 
reader.  Occasionally  the  genuine  "dirt"  farmer  has 
reason  for  criticising  the  articles  appearing,  but  in 
the  main  the  printing  of  material  honestly  endeav- 
oring to  set  forth  the  true  nature  of  agricultural 
problems  will  result  in  good  to  the  whole  country.  A 
recent  issue  of  the  Review  of  Reviews  might  almost 
have  been  designated  as  an  agricultural  number. 
Among  the  articles  were,  "The  Farmers — A  New  In- 
tellectual Force,"  by  Carl  R.  Woodward,  publicity 
director  of  the  Farm  Bureau  of  New  Jersey;  "Rail- 
road Wages  and  the  Farmer,"  by  David  Friday,  pres- 
ident of  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College;  an  ar- 
ticle entitled  The  Great  Lakes  Seaway,"  another 
"Co-Operation — A  Hopeful  Tendency."  Other  pub- 
lications of  similar  standing  are  publishing  articles 
of  like  character.  All  this  is  in  line  with  getting  the 
public  generally  to  appreciate  the  basic  character  of 
agriculture  and  helping  to  establish  the  right  sort 
of  relationship  with  other  industries. 


Federal  Butter  Standard  Proposed. 

The  Federal  butter  standard  bill  has  been  re- 
ported out  by  the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  This 
bill  defines  butter  as  a  food  product,  which  is  made 
exclusively  from  milk  or  cream,  or  both,  with  or 
without  coloring  matter,  and  containing  not  less  than 
80  per  cent  of  milk  fat.  If  this  bill  passes  we  shall 
have  a  law  fixing  the  butterfat  content  at  80  per 
cent,  and  a  ruling  under  the  Internal  Revenue  Bureau 
limiting  the  moisture  content  to  16  per  cent. 

The  farm  bureau  representatives  favored  the  80 
per  cent  butterfat  limit,  but  thought  it  should  apply 
only  to  commercial  butter  manufacturers  and  not  to 
farmers  making  dairy  butter.  It  was  contended  at 
the  hearings  that  while  the  farmers  aim  to  make 
good  butter,  mostly  running  above  80  per  cent,  few 
«.*"  thrm  are  equipped  for  legulntinf  tlie  hntU  rfnt  or 
moisture  content  of  butter  to  an  exactness  required 
by  the  proposed  law. 


No  Strike  Settlement  in  Sight, 

The  coal  and  railroad  strikes  drag  on  with  .little 
indication  that  the  two  parties  at  war  are  nearing 
a  settlement  of  their  grievances.  Meanwhile  the 
public,  of  which  the  farmers  are  a  large  part,  must 
sit  quietly  by  and  watch  them  fight  it  out  no  matter 
how  much  suffering  and  inconvenience  may  result. 
The  public  is  coming  more  and  more  to  the  belief 
that  these  two  great  industries  are  so  intimately  in- 
volved in  making  our  natural  resources  available  to 
all  the  people  that  some  sort  of  plan  must  be  worked 
out  which  will  establish  justice  between  labor  and 
operator,  representing  the  interests  of  capital,  that 
will  protect  the  public  from  the  suffering  resulting 
from  the  present  method  of  settling  difficulties  by 
open  warfare.  Our  financial  interests  as  represented 
by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  adopted  the  drastic 
policy  of  deflation  even  though  warned  that  this  pol- 
icy would  so  demoralize  agriculture  as  to  react  on 
the  business  of  the  whole  country.  The  farmer  had 
to  take  his  medicine.  Organized  labor  is  now  resist- 
ing most  strenuously  any  attempt  to  reduce  wages 
to  conform  to  the  lower  price  levels.  Between  these 
two  opposing  policies,  the  one  standing  for  lower 
price  levels  and  the  other  insisting  that  there  shall 
be  no  deflation,  there  seems  little  hope  of  agreement 
unless  some  greater  power  in  the  form  of  public 
opinion  and  pressure  from  organized  agriculture 
shall  force  a  compromise. 


Good  Cream  to  Make  Good  Butter. 

High  grade  butter  cannot  be  made  from  low 
grade  cream.  Any  expert  butter  maker  will  back 
up  this  statement.  It  naturally  follows  that  lew 
grade  butter  must  be  sold  at  a  lower  price  thaa  high 
grade  butter.  Creameries  must  buy  their  cream  cn 
the  basis  of  what  they  can  get  for  the  butter  made 
from  it.  If  only  a  few  patrons  ship  high  grade  cream 
it  doesn't  help  much,  for  it  cannot  be  handled  sep- 
arately, and  the  result  is  that  even  the  producer  of 
high  grade  cream  surfers  because  the  butter  cannot 
command  the  top  price.  To  reap  any  financial  re-: 
suits  requires  united  effort  to  produce  and  ship  cream 
cf  high  grade.  The  manager  of  a  large  creamery 
in  Kansas  recently  stated  that  farmers  and  dairy- 
men of  that  state  were  getting  20  per  cent  more  for 
their  cream  than  a  year  ago.  Of  course,  a  part  of 
this  is  due  to  the  general  advance  in  prices  of  dairy 
products,  but  he  attributes  part  of  the  advance  to  thei 
fact  that  a  systematic  campaign  has  been  made  all 
over  the  state  by  the  State  Dairy  Association  m  co- 
operation with  the  creameries  to  raise  the  quality 
of  the  cream  produced.  Here  is  food  for  thought  on 
the  part  of  cream  producers  of  Colorado  and  the 
mountain  states  and  the  organizations  furthering 
the  dairy  interests. 


Do  Not  Lose  Vote  at  Primary. 

Every  legal  voter  has  an  opportunity  at  the  pri- 
mary election,  September  12,  to  express  his  ehoice' 
of  candidates  for  public  office.  Voters  who  fail  to 
exercise  this  duty  of  citizenship  have  no  right  to 
complain  as  to  candidates  placed  on  the  ticket.  One' 
of  the  weak  points  in  the  primary  system  is  the  care- 
lessness of  voters  in  going  to  the  polls  and  express- 
ing their  preferences.  The  date  of  the  primary  is 
September  12.  The  days  for  registration  are  Sep- 
tember 5  and  11.  If  you  are  not  sure  your  name  is 
properly  registered  on  the  polling  lists,  look  after 
the  matter  on  one  of  the  appointed  days.  Your  local 
election  board  has  the  matter  of  registration  in 
charge. 


Who  Is  "Slave  Farmer"? 
A  man  submitting  a  perfectly  legitimate  inquiry, 
and  even  enclosing  stamp  for  personal  reply,  simply; 
signs  himself  "Slave  Farmer."  Now,  it  is  our  policy) 
to  answer  every  legitimate  inquiry  by  mail,  but  we 
cannot  do  this  if  the  writer  withholds  his  or  her 
name.  Only  a  very  small  part  of  the  inquiries  an- 
swered are  printed  in  the  Farmers'  Service  Bureau 
department  of  the  paper.  If  you  receive  no  answer 
to  your  letter  perhaps  it  is  because  you  failed  to  sign 
your  name.  Initials  only  are  given  in  the  answers  to 
the  inquiries  in  the  paper.  If  "Slave  Farmer"  will 
supply  his  name  we  will  gladly  encTcavor  to  answer 
his  inquiry. 


Big  Livestock  Sale. 
Just  as  the  form  closes  for  the  editorial  page  we" 

learn  that  September  12  has  been  set  as  the  date  for 
u  Duroc  Jersey  sale  by  the  Blue  Ribbon  Livestock 
Company  ,of  which  C.  F.  Burke,  the  pioneer  breeder 
of  Durocs  in  this  state,  is  manager.  For  nc.irly 
twenty  years  the  Blue  Ribbon  herd  has  been  exhibit* 
ing  at  the  fairs  and  shows  of  Colorado  and  othe^ 
states.  The  sale  will  be  held  at  the  State  Fair 
grounds,  Pueblo.  Catalogs  are  ready  for  distribution* 
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From  the  Nation's  Capital 

YOIGHT  BILL  OPPONENTS  ARGUE  THAT  WHOLE  MILK 
NOT  ESSENTIAL  IN  HUMAN  DIET. 

E.  E.  Reynolds. 

THE  wool  tariff  schedules  occupied  the  center  of  the 
congressional  stage  during  July,  with  Senators 
Gooding  of  Idaho,  Bursum  of  New  Mexico  and 
Smoot  of  Utah  leading  the  fight  for  the  33  cent  a  pound 
duty  on  scoured  content,  while  several  Eastern  senators 
from  the  industrial  centers  were  persistent  in  their  oppo- 
sition to  wool  protection  although  they  made  little  pro- 
test against  the  so-called  compensatory  duties  on  woolen 
manufactures. 

The  wool  tariff  debate  ended  in  a  complete  victory  for 
the  Western  wool  tariff  bloc.  Practically  every  effort 
made  by  the  opposition  to  defeat  the  committee  amend- 
ments was  promptly  voted  down,  and  the  program  went 
through  about  as  planned  by  the  Senate  committee  on 
agriculture. 

There  have  been  high  wool  tariffs  before;  but  it  is  ex- 
plained by  the  advocates  of  the  pending  bill  that  the 
farmer  never  did  get  his  share  of  the  wool  tariff.  Even 
the  Payne-Aldrich  law  was  something  of  a  gold  brick  so 
far  as  it  afforded  protection  to  the  wool  grower.  It  im- 
posed a  duty  of  11  cents  a  pound  on  imported  wool  in 
the  grease.   Senator  McCumber,  chairman  of  the  Senate 


committee  that  has  the  tariff  in  charge,^ 
says  that  this  was  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  the  producer  of  wool  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  a  protection  of  11  cents  a 
pound,  and  assuming  a  loss  of  -66%  per 
cent  between  the  wool  in  the  grease  and 
the  scoured  content.  But  the  impor- 
ters did  not  import  wool  that  lost  66% 
per  cent  in  scouring;  on  the  contrary, 
they  imported  the  fleece  after  it  had 
been  skirted,  that  is,  closely  trimmed, 
so  that  the  manufacturers  had  to  pay 
only  about  18  cents  compensatory  duty, 
arid  the  wool  grower,  instead  of  getting 
an  advance  of  11  cents,  secured  a  pro- 
tection of  from  6  to  7.6  cents  a  pound. 

"In  remodeling  the  tariff"  said  Sen- 
ator McCumber  "we  have  taken  extra 
precaution  to  guarantee  that  the  pro- 
ducer of  wool  shall  have  the  equiva- 
lent of  33  cents  upon  the  scoured  con- 
tent" 

"Under  the  bill  as  it  was  reported  to 
the  Senate,"  said  Senator  Smoot,  "no 
one  is  going  to  get  any  advantage.  The 
wool  grower  gets  the  protection  given 
him  and  no  one  can  take  it  away  from 
him.  The  manufacturer  does  not  get 
one  penny  of  the  protection  beyond 
what  the  bill  gives,  and  he  cannot  take 
it  out  of  the  wool  grower  as  he  has  done 
in  the  past." 

Much  was  made  by  the  opposition  on 
the  effect  the  wool  tariff  may  have  upon 
the  cost  of  clothing  and  other  woolen 
fabric  materials.  Senator  Walsh  of 
Massachusetts  stated  that  "hardly  a 
word  has  been  said  during  the  whole 
debate  about  the  great  army  of  con- 
sumers in  this  country  upon  whom  the 
rates  in  this  schedule  will  bear  more 
heavily  than  will  the  rates  in  any  other 
schedule  in  this  tariff  bill." 

Discussing  this  cry  about  the  alleged 
great  burden  of  the  wool  tariff  on  the 
consumer,  Senator  McCumber  said  that 
it  took  3%  yards  to  make  a  ^90  suit  of 
clothes  and  the  little  duty  upon  the 
cloth  is  a  bagatelle  compared  with  the 
labor  cost  and  the  overhead  cost  in  a 
suit  of  clothes." 

Senator  Jones  of  New  Mexico  argued 
in  favor  of  defeating  the  pending  tariff 
bill  as  a  means  of  retaining  the  emer- 
gency, which  he  contends  gives  more 
protection  to  the  growers  of  fine  wools 
than  the  33  cent  a  pound  scoured  basis 
rate. 

"I  think  my  good  friend  from  Idaho, 
Senator  Gooding,  has  gone  too  far," 
said  Senator  Jones.  "By  giving  up  the 
emergency  tariff  law  and  voting  for 
these  high  protective  duties  upon  man- 
ufactured products  he  has  been  voting 
so  as  to  injure  the  farming  interests  in 
this  country.  Why  not  keep  the  pres- 
ent emergency  law,  rather  than  pass 
this  bill  which  is  increasing  by  enorm- 
ous amounts  the  duty  upon  manufac- 
tured products  where  no  further  pro- 
tection is  needed,  where  it  will  have  the 
effect  of  increasing  the  prices  of  these 
commodities  to  the  consumer  where  it 
will  have  the  effect  of  making  the  farm- 
ers of  this  country  surrender  to  the 
manufacturers  of  the  country  what  lit- 
tle benefit  they  received  through  the 
emergency  tariff  law?  Those  who  are 
really  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the 
farmers  should  vote  against  this  bill 
and  therefore  permit  the  emergency 
law  to  remain  in  force."  Then,  accord- 
ing to  Senator  Jones,  the  tariff  of  15 
cents  a  pound  upon  wool  in  the  grease 
and  of  45  cents  a  pound  upon  scoured 
wool  would  continue,  and  the  old  "skirt 
ing  joker"  clause  of  the  Payne-Aldrich 
law  was  removed  specifically  by  the 
terms  of  the  emergency  tariff  law.  He 


also  referred  to  the  statement  made  by 
Senator  Lodge  of  Massachusetts  and 
others  that  there  are  107,000,000  pounds 
of  wool  in  bond  in  the  warehouses  of 
Boston  today  awaiting  the  passage  of 
this  bill  so  as  to  come  in  at  a  lower  rate 
of  duty  under  this  bill  than  of  the  emer- 
gency tariff  law. 

— x — 

Burlap  Bag  Tariff  is  a  Tax  on  Farm- 
er.— One  or  two  amendments  reducing 
the  compensatory  tariff  on  certain  lines 
of  textiles  were  adopted.  An  amend- 
ment was  also  adopted  taking  burlap 
bags  from  the  free  list  and  imposing  a 
duty  thereon  of  one  cent  a  pound.  It 
is  estimated  by  the  American  Farm  Bu- 
reau Federation  specialists  that  this 
duty  on  burlap  bags,  in  the  case  of  fer- 
tilizers alone,  which  are  delivered  to 
the  farms  in  burlap  bags,  will  cost  the 
farmers  $800,000  additional  annually. 
— x — 

Opponents  of  Voujht  Bill  Present 
Arguments. — Hearings  on  the  Voight 
filled  milk  bill  arc  being  held  before  a 
subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Agriculture.  This  time  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  bill  are  being  heard  and 
are  showing  their  hands. 
•  A  representative  of  the  National  Cot- 
ton Seed  Crushers'  Association  opposed 


the  Voigt  bill,  basing  his  opposition 
the  grounds  that  while  littla  or  no  cot- 
ton seed  oil  is  now  used  in  filled  jnilk, 
if  no  legislation  is  enacted  to  prohibit 
its  manufacture  a  large  outlet  for  rot- 
ton  seed  oil  may  be  developed. 

The  attorney  for  the  Hebe  Company 
declared  that  the  anti-fillcd  milk  agita- 
tion was  inspired  and  promoted  by  com- 
petitors of  the  company  engaged  in  a 
trade  war,  while  a  Chicago  child  spe- 
cialist argued  that  children  thrive  on 
skim  milk,  and  that  whole  milk  is  not 
an  essential  to  the  human  diet. 

Advocates  of  the  Voigt  bill  quoted 
Justice  Charles  H.  Crownhart,  who 
wrote  the  decision  in  Wisconsin  Su- 
preme Court  in  the  Hebe  case  in  which 
he  pointed  out  that  the  compounds  used 
in  filled  milk  arc  "in  exact  imitation  of 
the  genuine  evaporated  milk.  They  are 
produced  and  sold  by  the  manufacturer 
cheaper  than  the  genuine.  They  are 
susceptible  of  being  sold  to  the  public 
for  the  genuine  at  the  same  price.  They 
are  therefore  capable  of  being  used  for 
fraudulent  purposes  and  to  deceive  pur- 
chasers. If  used  as  a  substitute  for 
milk,  the  public  health  may  be  impaired, 
not  because  the  compounds  are  in  them- 
selves deleterious,  but  because  they  lack 
in  certain  food  elements  essential  to  a 
well  balanced  dietary." 


on 


How  did  your  neighbor's 
last  bargain  tire  turn  out 


ROBABLYyou  know 
at  least  one  car-owner 
who  is  always  on 
the  look-out  for  the 
cheapest  tires  he  can 
find.  He  likes  to  get  them  by  mail 
or  at  a  sale  or  at  some  place 
where  they  have  big  red  bargain 
signs  over  the  door. 

It  would  be  fine  if  he  could 
get  "the  edge**  in  every  tire 
trade. 

But  the  dealer  can't  afford  to 
let  him  have  it. 


Even  if  a  man  saw  any  slight 
percentage  in  tire  shopping  at 
all  — it  disappeared  when  the 
'Usco"  brought  the  price  down. 

A  standard  product — and  the 
dealer  sells  it  with  pride. 


A  good  tire.  The  dealer  has 
no  desire  to  trade  you  into  a 
larger  profit  for  himself. 

An  out-in-the-open  tire.  The 
dealer  sells  you  confidence,  not 
price.  He  wants  you  satisfied 
with  performance  and  value. 
The  only  way  he  knows  to 
get  your  business  is  to  de- 
serve it. 

This  is  the  " 
idea. 

*  * 

Compared  with 
the  ten -minute 
thrill  of  the  bar- 
gain appeal, 
the  "Usco" 
is  just  plain 
common- 
sense. 


United  States  Tires 
t  are  Good  Tires 
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USEFUL  for  all  the 
little  ailments- 
bumps,  bruises,  sores, 

sunburn  and  chafing. 
Keep  a  bottle  in  the 
house.   It's  safe  and 

pure.  It  costs  very  little. 

CHESEBROUGH  MFG.  CO. 

(Consolidated) 
State  Street  New  York 


Vaseline 


Nursing 


Trained 

Nurses 
Earn 
$30  to  $50 
a  Week 


your  opportunity 

Our    training  school 
offers     facilities  of 
big,  modern,  standard 
hospital.     Full  three 
year    course    of  in- 
struction. Lecture 
and  class  room  spe- 
cial   courses.  Diplo- 
mas acceptable  to  all 
state  boards. 
Pleasant,    comfortable  nurses* 
home  with  opportunities  for  re- 
creation, rest,  social  and  mental 
betterment,  regardless    of  relig- 
ious faith. 

Splendid  building  and  equip- 
ment, beautiful  grounds,  desir- 
able climate,  modern  city. 

Write  at  once  for  full  informa- 
tion and  enrollment  blank. 

Address  Sister  Superior 

ST.  MARY  HOSPITAL 


WE  MANUFACTURE  AND  SELL  DIRECT 

Ladies'  House  Dresses,  Aprons, 
Wash  Dresses,  Etc. 

Mail  us  your  hemstitching  and  button-hole  work. 
Gall  when  in  Denver — or  write  for  list  and  prices. 

THE  GARMENT  SHOP, 

Miss  L.  Jones,  Proprietress. 
605  Fifteenth  St.  (Ground  Floor),  Denver,  Colo. 


FORDSON 


The  Rural  Household 

Questions  about  home  problems  promptly  answered  by  letter  and  through 
the  magazine.  Letters  from  women  containing  helpful  suggestions  for  im- 
provement of  rural  life  are  always  welcome.  Address  all  communications  to 
Mary  G.  Collopy,  Editor  Home  Department,  Western  Farm  Life,  Denver,  Colo. 


It's  today  that  I  am  livin'. 

Not  a  month  ago; 
Havin';   losin';   takin";  givin'; 

As  time  wills  it  so. 
Yesterday  a  cloud  of  sorrow 

Fell  across  the  way; 
It  may  rain  again  tomorrow. 

It  may  rain — but,  say, 
Ain't  it  fine  today? 

— James  Whitcomb  Riley. 


My  Neighbor's  Story. 

Does  a  vacation  pay?  Tell  us  what 
you  think.  One  of  our  readers,  Mrs. 
J — ,  sent  in  the  following  answer: 

"We  farmed  for  thirty*  years.  This 
year  we  moved  to  town.  My  husband 
and  I  have  just  returned  from  ten  days' 
vacation  in  the  mountains.-  We  both 
feel  as  if  we  had  renewed  our  youth  and 
we  realize,  too  late,  that  we  might  still 
be  enjoying  farm  life  if  we  had-  only 
been  wise  enough  to  take  a  short  vaca- 
tion each  year  or  two.  No  farm  woman 
can  afford  not  to  afford  a  vacation." 


Plays  for  Community  Use. 

Because  of  the  many  requests  which 
came  in  response  to  our  offer  in  issue  of 
July  15  we  decided  to  publish  the  fol- 
lowing list  of  plays  and  publishers,  se- 
lected by  Nathaniel  Reid  from  the  ex- 
tension division  of  Washington  State 
Agricultural  College: 

Humorous  One-Act  Plays. 

Title,  No.  male  and  female  actors,  and 
publisher)  : 

•  Bargain  Day."  2  m.,  2  f.,  Samuel  French. 
"The  Bracelet."  4  m.,  4  f.,  Samuel  French. 
"Dear  Departed,"  4     m.,     2  f.,  Samuel 
French. 

"Flower  of  Yeddo,"  3  m„  1  f.,  Samuel 
French. 

"Food,"  2  m.,  1  f.,  Samuel  French. 
"Gentle  Jury,"  1  m.,  12  f..  Samuel  French. 
"Holly     Tree     Inn,"  3  m.,  4  f.,  Samuel 
French. 

"Play  Goers,"  3  m.,  3  f..  Samuel  French. 
"Queen's  Messenger,"  1  m.,  1  f.,  Samuel 
French. 

"Bardwell  vs  Pickwick,"  5  m.,  2  f.,  Wal- 
ter Baker. 

"Obstinate  Family,"  3  m.,  3  f.,  Walter  Ba- 

"Peter,"  1  m..  2  f.,  Walter  Baker. 
"His  Model  Wife,"  3  m.,  7  f.,  Penn.  Pub. 
Co. 

"Neighbors."  2  m.,  6  f..  Huebsch. 

"The  Rainbow  Kimono,"  0  m.,  9  f.,  Dick 
&  Fitzgerald. 

"Six  Cups  of  Chocolate,"  0  m.,  6  f..  Harp- 
er Bros. 

"Spreading  the  News,"  7  m.,  3  f..  Luce. 
"Work  House  Ward,"  2  m.,  1  f..  Luce. 
Serious  One-Act  Plays.  . 

"The  Arrow  Maker's  Daughter,"  0  m.,  13 
f.,  Samuel  French. 


"The  Bishop's  Candle  Sticks,"  3  m.,  2  f.. 
Samuel  French. 

"In  1919,"  1  m..  2  f.,  Samuel  French. 

"The  Land  of  Heart's  Desire,"  3  m.,  3  f.. 
Walter  Baker. 

"A  Night  at  an  Inn,"  8  m,  0  f..  Luce. 

"The  Silent  Voice.'"  6  m.,  1  f.,  Harpers. 

"The  Terrible  Meek,"  2  m„  3  f.,  Harpers. 
Farces  in  Two  or  More  Acts. 

"Before  Breakfast,"  4  m.,  3  f.,  Milo  Ben- 
nett. 

"Hello  Bill,"  5  m._  4  f.,  Milo  Bennett. 
"The    Commuters,"  6  m.,  8    f..  Samuel 
French. 

"Green  Stockings,"  6  m.,  6  f.,  Samuel 
French. 

"Officer  666,"*  7  m..  3  f.,  Samuel  French. 
"Pair  of  Spectacles,"  8  m.,  3  f.,  Samuel 
French. 

'Stop  Thief,"  8  m.,  4  f.,  Samuel  French. 
"What  Happened  to  Jones,"  7  m.,  6  f., 

Samuel  French. 
"Some  Baby,"  6  m.,  4  f..  Sanger  &  Jordan. 
"Seven  Keys  to  Bald  Pate,"  9  m.,  4  f., 

American  Play. 
"Y/ellow  Jacket,"  17  m.,  12  f.,  American 

Play. 

Comedies  in  Two  or  More  Acts. 

"Bought  and  Paid  For,"  3  m.,  3  f.,  Samuel 

French. 

"Fanny  and  the  Servant  Problem,"  5  m., 

13  f.,  Samuel  French. 
"College  Cinderella,"  4  m„  8  f.,  Samuel 

French. 

"Peg  O'  My  Heart,"  5  m.,  4  f.,  Samuel 
French. 

"Pomander  Walk."  10  m.,  8  f.,  Samuel 
French. 

"Prunella,"  11  m.,  7  fv  Little,  Brown. 
"The  Drone,"  6  m.,  3  f.,  Luce  &  Co. 

Dramas  in  Two  or  More  Acts. 

"Kindling,"  6  m.,  6  f..  Am.  Play  Co. 
"Passing  of  Third  Floor  Back,"  6  m.,  6 

f.,  Am.  Play  Co. 
"The  New  Sin,"  7  m.,  0  f.,  Samuel  French. 
"Milestones."  11  m.,  14  f.,  Doran  &  Co. 
"Servant  in  the  House,"  5  m.,  2  f.,  Penn. 

Pub.  Co. 

Plays  in  book  form  may  be  purchased 
from  the  following,  publishers:  Walter 
Baker  &  Co.,  5  Hamilton  Place.  Boston; 
Dramatic  Publishing  Co.,  542  S.  Dearborn 
St.,  Chicago;  47  Workshop,  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, Cambridge,  Mass.;  Samuel 
French,  28  W.  38th  St.,  New  York;  Penn. 
Publishing  Co.,  925  Filbert  St.,  Philadel- 
phia; Dick  &  Fitzgerald  Pub.  Co.,  New 
York;  Yale  University  Dramatic  Associa- 
tion, New  Haven,  Conn.;  Huebsch  Pub- 
lishing Co.,  32  W.  58th  St.,  New  York; 
Jno.  W.  Luce  &  Co..  212  Sumner  St.,  Bos- 
ton; Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  34  Beacon  St., 
Boston;  Geo.  H.  Doran  Publishing  Co., 
New  York;  Drama  League  Book  Shop,  7 
E.  42nd  St.,  New  York. 

Plays  in  manuscript  form,  with  direc- 
tor's prompt  book  and  parts,  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  following  publishers: 
Alice  Kauser,  1402  Broadway,  New  York; 
American  Play  Co..  33  W.  42nd  St.,  New 
York;  Milo  Bennett  Exchange,  36  W. 
Randolph  St.,  Chicago;  Century  Play  Co.. 
1400  Broadway,  New  York;  Darcy  & 
Woidford,  1402  Broadway,  New  York; 
Sanger  &  Jordan,  1432  Broadway,  New- 
York. 
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Motor: 

Polarine 
Heavy 

Transmission: 

Polarine 

Transmission 

Oil 

Grease  Cups : 
Polarine 
Tractor  Grease 
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Get  the  CONTINENTAL1 
LUBRICATION  CHART 

Overheated  tractors  don't  earn  profits, 
in  the  long  run.  Sooner  or  later  they 
are  up  for  repairs  and  everyday  means  a  loss 
of  many  dollars. 

Operation  with  an  inferior  oil  or  with  oil  of 
the  wrong  body  may  shorten  the  life  of  your 
tractor  by  many  years. 
We  are  advising  tractor  owners  to  get  the 
Continental  Tractor  Lubrication  Chart  and 
stay  with  it.  It  specifies  for  practically  every 
tractor  made.  You  can  rely  absolutely  on 
the  recommendation  it  makes  for  your  tractor. 

THE  CONTINENTAL  OIL  COMPANY 

(A  Colorado  Corporation)  i 

Butte  S^Pj  Grlttu 

Albuquerque  Cheyenne  Sa|t  Lake  City 


TRACTOR 
LUBRICATION 


Motor: 

Polarine 
Heavy 

Transmission: 
Polarine 
Transmission 
Oil 

Grease  Cups: 

Polarine 
Tractor  Grease 


Suggestions  for  Church  Suppers. 

The  chairman's  work  is  most  import- 
ant. She  must  plan  the  work  and  see 
that  committees  carry  out  the  plans. 

The  time  set  for  a  church  supper  does 
not  bring  confusion  if  all  work  has  been 
well  planned  before  hand. 

Decide  on  price  per  plate.  The  price 
is  governed  by  the  circumstances  of 
your  patrons.  The  menu  must  be  adapt- 
ed to  the  price.  A  fair  profit  is  ap- 
proximately double  the  cost  of  the 
plate  including  labor  and  fuel.  If  the 
latter  items  are  donated,  reduce  the  cost 
accordingly. 

Points  to  be  kept  in  mind  in  planning 
a  menu  are:  Amount  of  work,  the  sea- 
son, your  patrons,  serving  facilities, 
cooking  accommodations  and  the  nour- 
ishing and  attractive  qualities  of  the 
food. 

The  season  of  the  year  will  decide,  in 
part,  the  menu;  hearty  foods  in  fall  and 
winter,  attractive  and  appetizing  dishes 
in  spring  and  summer.  Foods  in  season 
are  naturally  more  reasonable  in  price. 
Do  not  serve  chicken  or  creamed  eggs 
when  your  poultry  products  are  bring- 
ing the  highest  prices. 

A  simple  meal  daintily  and  promptly 
served  is  always  preferable  to  many 
dishes  carelessly  and  tardily  served. 
Have  the  plates  thoroughly  heated  be- 
fore serving  the  dinner  course. 

A  pleasing  appearance  of  the  plate 
can  be  obtained  through  proper  atten- 
tion to  color  and  flavor. 

For  instance,  do  not  serve  pickled 
beets  and  tomatoes,  nor  two  creamed 
dishes,  nor  two  rather  flavorless  and 
colorless  vegetables,  such  as  canned 
corn  and  scalloped  potatoes,  at  the  same 
time.  Two  creamed  dishes  give  the 
plate  a  messy  appearance. 

Be  generous  but  not  wasteful  in  youi 
serving.  It  is  possible  to  make  a  fail 
profit  without  resorting  to  meager  serv- 
ing. 

Note — Because  of  limited  space  this 
article  will  be  continued  in  the  next 

issue. 
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Our  Fashion  Service. 

All  patterns  12  cents  each.  Address 
Western  Farm  Life,  Pattern  Department, 
1518  Court  Place,  Denver,  Colo. 

Read  This  Before  Ordering:  Patterns 
ordered  through  this  magazine  are 
mailed  promptly  from  the  factory  at 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  arrive  in  10  to  12 
days  from  time  order  reaches  Western 
Farm  Life.  Be  sure  to  specify  size  and 
number  of  patterns.  Write  your  name 
and  postoffice  address  plainly  to  avoid 
delay.  These  patterns  are  handled  at 
cost,  as  a  service  to  our  women  readers. 
The  price  of  12  cents  includes  postage. 

CATALOGUE  NOTICE. 

Send  12  cents  in  silver  or  stamps  for 
our  UP-TO-DATE  FALL  AND  WINTER 
1922-1923  BOOK  OF  FASHIONS,  showing 
color  plates,  and  containing  500  designs 
of  Ladies',  Misses'  and  Children's  Pat- 
terns, a  concise  and  comprehensive  arti- 
cle on  dressmaking,  also  some  points  for 
the  needle  (illustrating  30  of  the  various 
simple  stitches),  all  valuable  hints  to  the 
home  dressmaker. 


.IT.'.I — A     Popular,    Conifortnlde  DrcHB 

Mil.'  for  mi.-  (ironing  Cilrl.  Pattern  3753 
is  here  attractively  illustrated.  It  Is  cut 
In  three  sizes:  12.  II  :ui«l  16  years.  A  14- 
year  size  requires  2%  yards  of  36-inch 
materinl  for  the  Dross  and  2V4  yards  of 
32-Inch  material  for  I  he  gulmpe.  Figured 
gabardine  is  here  combined  with  crepe 
de  chine.  Satin  and  serffo.  trloolotte  :tinl 
organdy,  silk  and  twill  may  bo  combined 
for  this  design. 

:iM)7 — A  Pretty  Frork  for  Mother's  Girl. 
White  organdy,  voile,  crepe  or  batiste  IH 
attractive  for  this  model.    The  tunic  por- 
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tions  may  be  omitted.  T.ace,  banding, 
lattice  work  and  embroidery  are  K<>od 
for  trimming.  The  pattern  is  cut  in  four 
sizes:  8.  10,  12  and  14  years.  A  lp-year 
size  requires  OH  yards  of  32-incli  mate- 
rial. 

4003 —  A  Nent  and  Prnctlrnl  "Apron 
Krwk.  It  will  take  but  a  few  moments 
to  adjust  this  trim  and  comfortable  gar- 
ment. One  could  make  It  of  figured  per- 
cale with  a  finish  of  rick  rack— or  feath- 
er edge — braid.  The  closing  is  at  the 
side  under  the  facing.  In  black  Bateen 
■with  cretonne  for  trimming,  or  In  crepe 
in  a  pretty  shade  of  yellow  with  bands 
of  white,  it  makes  a  smart  "tea"  frock. 
The  pattern  is  cut  in  four  sizes:  Small, 
34 — 36;  medium,  38 — 40;  large,  42—44; 
extra  large,  46 — 48  inches  bust  measure. 
A  medium  «ize  requires  4  %  yards  of  3G- 
inch  material.  The  width  at  the  foot  is 
about  -  '-a  yards. 

40OS — A  Kcw  Verwlon  of  a  Popular  Gar- 
ment. Every  woman's  wardrobe  should 
boast  of  one  or  more  slips  such  as  this 
design  portrays.  Satin,  silk,  crepe,  crepe 
de  chine,  and  linen  are  very  appropriate 
for  this  style.  The  pattern  is  cut  in  four 
«i«cs:  Small,  3-4 — 36;  medium,  38—40; 
large,  42 — 44;  extra  large,  4C — 18  inches 
bust  measure.  A  medium  size  requires 
6%  yards  of  27-inch  material.  For 
flouncing  as  illustrated  2%  yards  IS 
inches  wide  will  be  required. 
FSu  13 


Market  Outlook  for  Farm  and 
Ranch  Products. 

(Continued  from  Page  5.) 
shown  by  unofficial  estimates  was  no- 
ticeable in  the  December  delivery  at 
Chicago,  which  has  declined  about 
10  cents  a  bushel  from  the  high 
point  of  the  season.  Primary  receipts 
last  week  were  approximately  5,500,000 
bushels,  compared  with  a  ten-year  aver- 
age for  that  week  of  3,800,000  bushels. 
The  visible  supply  at  terminals  is  close 
to  the  largest  on  record  for  this  season. 

Hay  Supply  Increasing. 

Nearly  all  the  old  hay  crop  has  been 
sold,  leaving  an  unusually  light  carry- 
over. Receipts  of  new  hay  at  markets 
near  the  producing  sections  are  increas- 
ing and  prices  are  slightly  easier,  al- 
though the  rail  strike  has  stimulated 
buying.  The  market  may  sag  a  little 
lower. 

Kansas  City — Prairie  upland  No.  1, 
$10.50@  11.50;  No.  2,  $9@10;  alfalfa, 
choice  $17@19;  No.  1,  $15@16.*50; 
standard,  $13(5)14.50;  No.  2,  $11@12.50; 
No.  1  timothy  $14@15;  No.  2,  $10.50@ 
11.50;  No.  1  light  clover  mixed,  $14@ 
14.50;  No.  1  clover  mixed,  $11.50@ 
13.50;  straw,  $7.50@8. 

Eggs  Lowest  in  Six  Years. 

Egg  prices  dropped  to  the  lowest  level 
in  six  years  last  week.  Weather  favors 
maintenance  of  heavy  production  both 
here  and  in  Canada.  Receipts  are  drop- 
ping off  rather  steadily,  but  remain 
above  the  average  for  this  season  and 
storage  holdings  are  still  increasing. 
The  increase  in  storage  holdings  at  the 
four  leading  markets  alone  during  July 
has  been  enough  to  make  a  total  of  10,- 
000,000  cases  for  the  entire  country  on 
August  1,  or  28  per  cent  higher  than 
ever  before  known.  The  present  price 
level  for  fresh  eggs  appears  to  have 
discounted  these  conditions,  however, 
and  an  upward  rather  than  a  downward 
trend  in  fresh  egs  is  to  be  expected. 

Denver— Eggs,  25@27c.  Hens,  23(5) 
26c;  springs,  35c;  broilers,  43c;  roost- 
ers, 15@17c;  geese,  30@32c;  ducks,  30 
@32c;  turkeys,  27c. 

Butter  Market  Unsettled. 

Lower  prices  for  butter  attracted  ex- 
tensive buying  by  storage  operators 
last  week  and  caused  a  sharp  upturn  in 
the  market,  but  the  tone  remains  unset- 
tled. Receipts  have  decreased  steadily 
for  six  weeks,  but  the  total  is  above  the 
average  at  this  season  and  there  is  a 
large  surplus  if  operators  desire  to 
store  it.  Domestic  consumption  of  but- 
ter shows  a  big  increase  over  last  year 
and  there  is  probability  of  export  de- 
mand with  small  imports  at  the  present 
level  of  prices. 

Prices  for  92-score  fresh  butter  on 
August  3  were:  Chicago,  32 %c;  New 
York,  34%e;  Boston,  35%c;  Philadel- 
phia, 35c. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables. 

Potato  prices  declined  further  last 
week,  but  receipts  have  dropped  ap- 
proximately to  normal  size  for  this  sea- 
son and  the  slump  should  be  checked 
soon.  Virginia,  New  Jersey,  Maryland 
and  Kansas  are  the  leading  shippers. 
Kansas  Irich  cobblers  are  quoted  at 
$1.20  and  Minnesota  Early  Ohios  at 
$1.10  in  the  Chicago  carlot  market. 

The  official  forecast  upon  the  com- 
mercial production  of  onions  in  seven 
intermediate  states  is  6,753  cars.  The 
acreage  in  fourteen  late  producing 
states  is  estimated  at  38,100  acres,  com- 
pared with  35,200  acres  in  1921.  Total 
shipments  of  onions  from  producing 
sections  up  to'  August  1  amounted  to 
7630  cars,  compared  with  6,783  cars  to 
the  same  date  last  year. 
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Prices  at  Factory 


Chammim 
Roadmttr 

Touring  Car 
Sport  Car  - 
2  Pass.  Coupo 
4  Paaa.  Coupo 
Sodan 


$  795 

975 
995 
1165 
1135 
1445 
1545 


Touring  Car 


The  GUARANTEED  Car  That  Makes  Good 
Oakland's  Promise 


Oakland's  special,  writ- 
ten, IS,  000  mi le>  engine 
guarantee  is  conclusive 
proof  of  high  quality  in 
every  part  of  the  New 
Six~44.  It  is  possible  to 
give  this  unusual  guar- 
antee only  because  of  this 
high  quality.  The  guar- 
antee PROTECTS  you; 
the  New  Oakland  car  will 
do  infinitely  more  —  it 
will  satisfy  you  COM- 
PLETELY in  every 
thing  that  you  demand  in 
a  fine  motor  car. 


Many  months  ago  the  Oakland  Motor 
Car  Company  announced  its  purpose 
to  build  the  finest  light-six  in  the  world. 
It  was  admirably  equipped  to  under- 
take this  difficult  task. 

As  a  permanent  division  of  General 
Motors  Corporation,  it  was  enabled  to 
utilize  the  technical  genius  of  the 
General  Motors  laboratories,  as  well 
as  its  own  six  years  of  experience  in 
manufacturing  light-sixes  exclusively. 

Oakland  held  fast  to  its  purpose.  It 
built  the  finest  motor  car  that  the  sum 
of  this  engineering  and  manufacturing 
genius  could  build.  It  called  this  car 
The  New  Oakland  Six-44. 

So  certain  was  Oakland  that  its  new 
car  was  right,  that  it  placed  upon  it 
— in  addition  to  the  manufacturer's 
standard  warranty — a  special  written 
15,000  mile  performance  guarantee. 

Many  thousand  New  Oaklands  are 
now  in  service.  If  you  would  learn 
whether  Oakland  has  accomplished  its 
high  purpose — question  any  one  of 
these  thousands  of  owners. 

They  will  tell  you  that  they  have  never 
driven  a  car  more  powerful,  more  flex- 


ible, more  economical  or  more  unwav- 
eringly dependable. 

They  will  praise  its  wonderful  six- 
cylinder,  overhead-valve  engine,  which 
insure  such  abundant  power  with  all  of 
the  flexibility  and  quiet  natural  to  a  six. 

They  will  tell  you  of  its  unusual  pulling 
power  through  mud  and  sand;  of  its 
uncommon  hill-climbing  ability;  of  its 
troubleproof  construction  which  makes 
it  such  an  ideal  car  on  the  farm  and  in 
communities  far  removed  from  service 
or  garage  facilities. 

Nor  will  they  fail  to  tell  you  of  the  care 
and  attention  given  to  details  of  com- 
fort and  convenience;  long,  buoyant 
springs;  unusually  roomy  body;  door- 
opening  curtains;  genuine  leather  up- 
holstery; cord  tires,  and  other  similarly 
high  grade  and  complete  equipment. 
Examine  this  New  Oakland  yourself. 

Remember,  it  is  the  only  car  in  the 
world  that  carries,  in  addition  to  the 
manufacturer's  standard  warranty — 
a  special  written  15,000  mile  perform- 
ance guaranty ;  and  yet — at  the  reduced 
prices  announced  August  first,  it  is 
one  of  the  world's  lowest-priced  sixes. 


OAKLAND  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  Pontiac,  Michigan 
Division  of  General  Motors  Corporation 


The  New  Oakland  Six 


GET  IN  TOUCH— 

Buy  Radio  Apparatus 

Prompt  attention.   Write  for  prices. 

WILLIAMS  &  ROSE  RADIO, 

433  Fifteenth  St.  Denver,  Colo. 


Central  Business  College 

Established  18S7. 
J.  E.  Hutchingson,  President. 
GetM  Position*  for  Students. 

Enroll  at  Any  Time. 

Earn  Part  of  Expenses. 
Send  for  Catalog. 

211  Fifteenth  St.  Denver,  Colo. 


BEE-KEEPER  SUPPLIES 

of  best  quality.  Send  for  price  list. 

Pure  Honey,  Comb  or  Extracted, 

in  any  quantity.    Write  for  prices. 
THE  COLORADO 
HONEY  PRODUCERS*  ASSOCIATION, 
142.4  Market  Street, 
Denver,  Colo. 
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NIVERSAL  ELECTRIC 

LIGHTING  SYSTEMS 

Used  by  U.  S.  Government,  for  farms, 
towns,  churches  or  schools.  Electric  Ac- 
cessories,   Gasoline    Lighting-  Systems, 
Pressure  Burners,  Pressure  Stoves. 

The  National  Arc  Light  Co. 


1823  Welton  Street. 


Denver,  Colo. 


Harry  Carlson. 


D.  G.  Irions. 


RADIO  SPECIAL 

Incorporated. 

1511  Cheyenne  Plaee,  Denver,  Colo. 

We  handle  ALL  Standard  Radio  Equipment  and 
will  install  AND  GUARANTEE  radio  receiving  sets 
in  your  home,  school,  crab,  or  grange.  Oet  music 
for  dancing,  stock  and  market  reports,  world 
news,  weather  reports,  etc. 


CLEAR -TONE  RADIO 

Manufactured  by  The  Back  Air  Craft 
Syndicate,  195S  Broadway,  Denver,  Colo. 

Our  Chief  Engineer  was  one  of  the  first  wireless 
operators  on  a  Government  steamship,  and  has 
been  building  Radio  Sets  since  1903.  Standard- 
ized sets  for  the  home  and  Automobile.  Special 
sets  for  schools,  clubs  and  lodges  built  to  order. 
AGENTS  WANTED. 


High -Grade  Radio  Receivers 

We  manufacture  and  sell  direct,  thereby  elim- 
inating profits  of  the  middleman. 

Write  us  about  your  needs.  Our  Technical 
Department  is  always  at  your  disposal. 

Shaw-Holden  Radio  Mfg.  Co. 
2413  Fifteenth  St  Denver,  Colo. 

RA    T"V  T  f\  After  you  have  looked  over 
JrV  U  I  \J  what  others  have  to  offer — 


including  prices — let  us  show 
you  what  we  can  do  for  you.  We  have  everything 
for  you  RIGHT  NOW,  including  WESTINGHOUSE 
SETS,  and  all  necessary  Radio  parts 

BAT.T.  RADIO   SUPPLY  HOUSE, 
317  SIXTEENTH  ST.,  DENVER,  COLO. 

(Opposite  Court  House) 
Write  us  at  once.  Let's  get  acquainted. 


Complete  Stock  of  RADIO  Units 

On  hand  for  immediate  delivery. 

Winner  Radio  Corporation 

Distributors  for 
Radio  Corporation  of  America. 
1710  Glenarm  Plaee.  Denver,  Colo. 


RADIO 


for  the  farm.  Hear  the 
daily  concerts,  opera, 
crop  and  market  reports 
with  the  guaranteed  N'eaeo  AdJ-Vlorc- 
Power  Radio  Phono.  Introductory  dis- 
count to  first  purchaser  in  new  territory. 
Write  today  for  prices  and  full  descript- 
ive literature. 

COLORADO  RADIO  COMPANY, 


1710  Champa  Street. 


Denver,  Colo. 


THE   LARGEST    STOCK  AND   FINEST  RADIO 
STORE  IN  THE  WEST. 

NEW  RADIO  GUIDE 

AND  CATALOG  

To  be  refunded  on  first  $5.00  purchase. 

The  Reynolds  Radio  Co.,  Inc. 


15c 


1534  GLENARM  ST. 


DENVER.  COLO. 


WE  MANUFACTURE  HIGH-GRADE 
RADIO  APPARATUS 

at  prices  which  are  consistent  with  such  work. 
We  are  equipped  to  do  every  kind  of  machine  work 
and  winding,  and  specialize  in  building  Bets 
order,   any  size.    Representatives  wanted    . :. 
sections. 

A.  &  M.  RADIO  MFG.  CO.. 
233  E.  SEVENTH  AVE.  Denver,  Coku 
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Power  aplenty 


a^£*r* 


CROWD  the  fodder  as  fast  as  you 
like  if  the  cutter  is  driven  by  a 
TWIN  CITY  12-20  Tractor.  It  is 
properly  governed  and  has  the  need- 
ed surplus  of  power  to  carry  peak 
loads  without  constant  attention. 

There  is  a  TWIN  CITY  dealer  in 
your  neighborhood  who  can  make 
prompt  delivery.  He  is  backed  by  a 
company  branch 
house  close  by,  assur- 
ing you  prompt  serv- 
ice. 

Twin  City  Company 

MINNEAPOLIS,  U.  S.  A. 

Denver  Branch: 

15th  and  Wazee  St.,  Denver,  Colo. 


Big  Money  Boring  Wells 


Have  water  on  your  own  farm. 
Ia  spare  time  make  wells  for  your 
neighbors.  It  means  $1000  extra  in 
ordinary  years,  double  that  in  dry 
years.  No  risk — no  experience  needed. 

Outfits  for  Getting  Water  Anywhere 

Earth'  augers,  rock  drills  and 
combined  machines.  Engine 
or  horse  power.    Write  for 
easy  terms  and  free  catalog, 
LIS  if  MFG.  COMPANY 
Box  743       Clarinda,  Iowa 


GAINES  WINGS 

FIT  EVERY  MAKE  OF  CAR.  Made  ot  bronze  and 
aluminum;  polished  and  nickeled.  Rust  and  tarn, 
iah-proof — in  short,  the  PRACTICAL  Wings.  If 
your  jobber  or  dealer  does  not  handle  them,  write 
direct  to  us,  or  send  us  his  name. 

THE  GAINES-ERB  MFG.  CO., 

Office:     232  FIFTEENTH  ST.,  DENVER,  COLO. 


Write  for  circular  on 

Furniture,      Rugs,  Linoleum, 
Stoves,  Home  Furnishings 

THE  D.  F.  BLACKMER 
FURNITURE  &  CARPET  CO. 


I.-.42  l.anrrnrr  Mtrrrt. 


Denver,  Colo. 


QUICK  SERVICE  ON"  MAIL  ORDERS. 

THE  CAPITAL  CITY 
SHOE  REPAIRING  CO. 

Henry  Warnecke  &  Son. 
Our  Prices  bring  repeat  orders. 
1311.  Champa  Mtreet.  Denver,  Colo. 

Stove  and  Furnace  Repairs 
STOVE  SUPPLIES 

STOVES  AND  FURNACES. 

The  J.  A.  Battin  Stove  Supply  Co. 

'Oil  I.atvrrare  Ntrerf.    Dravrr,  Colo. 

rythinr  ror  your  cooking  and  heat. 
Ing  plant. 


rfl  After 
311 30  Days 

—--Free  Trial 


Th.  Balfian 

Melotto  Sep.. 
r  .tor  —with 


S.lf  -  Baling 
ln»  Bowl.  No 


other  Ilk*  It. 


30  days*  free  trial— then.  If 
MtJsaad,  only  17.60  and  a  few 
easy  payments  —  AND—  the  \ 
wonderful    Belgian  Melotta 
Separator  Le  YOURS. 

No  Money  Down! 

Catalog  tails  all— write, 

Caution! 'JM* 

shows  that  vibration  of 
th*  bowl  caases  cream 

wasUtf  Tho  Melotla  bowi 
Is  »*lf -balancing .  Positively 
cannot  get  out  of  balance 
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Farmers,  Service  Bureau 

Readers  are  invited  to  make  generous  use  of  this  department.  Ques- 
tion.regarding  any  branch  of  farming,  livestock  production,  animal  dis- 
eases, legal  matters  pertaining  to  the  farm,  homestead  inquiries  and  the 
like  cheerfully  and  promptly  answered  by  letter  and  through  the  magazine. 
Address  all  communications  to  SERVICE  BUREAU,  WESTERN  FARM 
LIFE,  Denver,  Colorado. 


Sterility  in  Sow. 

I  have  a  fairly  well  bred  Duroc  Jersey 
sow  twenty  months  old,  weighing  about 
450  pounds.  This  sow  fails  to  breed. 
Some  of  my  neighbors  say  she  is  too  fat. 
Is  this  likely  to  be  the  trouble? — J.  J.  F., 
Otero  County,  Colo. 

Excessive  fat  is  a  very  frequent  cause 
of  sterility  in  brood  sows.  Try  reducing 
this  sow  in  flesh  by  cutting  down  on  her 
feed,  and  particularly  oh  such  feed  as 
corn.  Encourage  her  to  take  plenty  of 
exercise.  See  that  she  has  plenty  of  al- 
falfa, either  as  pasture  or  hay.  After 
the  sow  is  somewhat  reduced  in  flesh 
try  breeding  her  again. — G.  C.  W. 


Plans  for  Manure  Pit. 

We  are  getting  ready  to  install  a  litter 
carrier  in  our  dairy  barn,  which  is  of 
modern  construction  with  cement  floors 
and  steel  stancions.  We  are  now  milk- 
ing twenty  high-grade  Guernsey  cows 
and  expect  to  increase  in  a  few  years  to 
forty.  What  is  the  better  plan,  to  dump 
the  manure  in  the  manure  spreader  and 
spread  it  at  once,  or  build  a  cement  ma- 
nure pit  into  which  to  dump  the  litter 
carrier,  hauling  the  manure  out  when- 
ever convenient.  If  the  manure  pit  plan 
is  to  be  recommended,  what  size  should 
it  be  for  forty  cows?  We  keep  them  out- 
doors whenever  the  weather  is  suitable, 
— C.  W.  F.,  Weld  County.  Colo. 

As  a  rule  the  plan  of  hauling  out  and 
spreading  manure  from  a  cow  barn  as 
it  accumulates  is  the  better  plan.  This 
is  not  always  possible,  particularly 
where  a  large  number  of  cows  are  han- 
dled. In  this  case  it  may  be  necessary 
to  dump  the  cleanings  from  the  stable 
and  haul  and  spread  the  manure  later, 
A  good  cement  manure  pit  is  a  very  de 
sirable  addition  to  the  facilities  for 
handling  the  manure  from  a  large  dairy 
barn.  In  plans  for  making  such  pits, 
furnished  by  the  Portland  Cement  As- 
sociation, Chicago,  a  pit  40  by  24  feet, 
averaging  4  feet  in  depth,  is  recom 
mended  for  forty  cows.  Of  course 
where  the  cows  are  out  a  great  deal  the 
pit  need  not  be  as  large  as  where  they 
are  kept  in  the  barn  a  good  share  of 
the  time.  Booklet  F-14,  published  by 
the  Portland  Cement  Association,  Chi- 
cago, takes  up  the  use  of  concrete  on 
the  dairy  farm  and  has  a  chapter  de- 
voted to  the  making  of  manure  pits.  It 
is  sent  free  on  request. — G.  C.  W. 


Damage  From  Private  Reservoir. 

A  reservoir  on  my  eighty-acre  farm 
floods  about  ten  acres  and  the  man  for- 
merly using  the  water  had  been  paying 
me  a  sum  of  money  each  year  for  the 
damage.  The  property  has  now  changed 
hands.  What  kind  of  claim  do  I  have  on 
the  new  owner?  I  also  let  tho  former 
owner  have  a  strip  20  feet  wide  on  one 
side  of  the  eighty  for  a  ditch  to  conduct 
the  water  from  the  reservoir  and  al.so  let 
him  have  use  of  a  road.  This  arrange- 
ment continued  for  three  years,  but 
there  was  no  contract  and  no  right  of 
way  was  deeded.  Can  I  close  the  road 
make  a  new  agreement,  or  do  I  have  no 
rights  at  all? — M.  D.  B.,  Conejos  County, 
Colo. 

You  should  enter  into  new  agree 
ments  with  the  new  owner  of  the  land 
regarding  the  matters  you  mention. — 
Hamlet  J.  Barry,  Equitable  Building, 
Denver. 


Bank's  Claim  on  Homestead. 

After  taking  an  additional  homestead 
adjoining  my  place  I  gave  a  mortgage 
on  the  home  place,  which  will  be  fore- 
closed in  November.  I  can  prove  on  the 
additional  homestead  now  or  can  wait 
another  year.  Can  the  bank  take  the 
additional  homestead  at  that  time  If  I 
have  the  land  in  my  name?  Or  can  they 
take  It  any  time  afterwards  with  a  Judg- 
ment against  me?  Must  I  be  living  on 
the  additional  homestead  to  hold  it  at 
the  time  of  foreclosure?  My  wife  has 
personal  property  on  the  place  which  is 
not  named  In  the  mortgage  and  is  other 
wise  clear.  Can  the  bank  take  this  prop 
erty  from  her? — N.  V.  E.  B.,  Wyoming. 

Assuming  some  facts  not  given,  I 
would  state  that  the  bank  has  no  claim 
on  the  additional  homestead  nor  can  it 
get  anywhere  with  a  judgment  rendered 
before  you  acquired  the  homestead. 
Your  living  on  the  additional  homestead 
would  be  only  as  required  for  your 
proof.  The  personal  property  of  your 
wife  not  in  the  mortgage  will  not  go  to 
the  bank  unless  it  has  a  deficiency  judg- 
ment and  your  wife  has  signed  the  note, 
in  which  case  the  property  could  be  ta- 
ken under  execution  and  levy. — Hamlet 
J.  Barry,  Equitable  Bldg.,  Denver. 


They  stick  their  tongues  out  and  work 
their  jaws  when  they  cough. — N.  W.,  El 

Paso  County,  Colo. 

Pigs  are  not  subject  to  the  gape 
worms  which  attack  little  chickens.  I 
think  the  trouble  with  your  pigs  results 
from  permitting  them  to  root  in  this 
dirt  on  the  chicken  house  floor.  It  is 
never  a  good  plan  to  permit  pigs  to  ran 
in  dusty,  dirty  quarters.  I  would  get 
them  away  from  this  dirty  floor  at  once 
onto  some  perfectly  clean  ground,  pas- 
ture if  possible. — G.  C.  W. 


Dusty  Quarters  Bad  for  Pigs. 

Can  pl»rs  ho  affected  by  the  gape 
worms  such  as  affect  little  chickens'.'  1 
have  Home  weanling  pIkh  Hint  are  cough- 
ing. They  have  been  rooting  in  the  dirt 
door  of  the  chicken  house  where  the  old 
litter  Is  about  a  foot  deep.  Tho  cdugh 
spread  through  the  litter  In  thro©  days. 


Alsike  Compared  with  Alfalfa. 

Is  alsike  clover  as  productive  as  al- 
falfa? Is  it  hardy  and  will  it  bloat 
stock?  How  does  its  feeding  value  com- 
pare with  alfalfa? — C.  B..  Nevada. 

Alsike  clover  is  commonly  grown  in 
pasture  mixtures.  It  is  somewhat  in- 
clined to  droop  down  on  the  ground  as 
it  grows,  not  standing  erect  like  alfalfa. 
It  is  seldom  grown  as  a  hay  crop  and 
does  best  on  land  inclined  to  be  some- 
what wet.  In  tame  grass  mixtures  on 
low  lying  lands  not  well  enough  drained 
for  alfalfa  it  makes  a  desirable  crop, 
but  cannot  be  considered  as  equal  to 
alfalfa  under  conditions  suitable  for  the 
growth  of  alfalfa.  In  total  digestible 
nutrients,  alsike  clover  is  somewhat 
below  alfalfa,  the  deficiency  being  prin- 
cipally in  the  protein.  Like  all  clovers, 
green  alsike  has  a  tendency  to  cause 
bloat  when  eaten  heavily  by  cattle. — 
G.  C.  W. 


Right-of-Way  for  Ditch. 

How  can  I  get  a  good  title  to  a  ditch 
across  another  man's  land?  Also  across 
State  land  or  Government  !and? — S.  R. 
W.,  Montezuma  County,  Colo. 

.Statutes  R.  S.  1908,  Sec.  3167,  and 
following,  provide  among  other  things 
for  a  right-of-way  for  ditches  over  land 
and  condemnation  through  the  right  of 
eminent  domain  may  be  resorted  to.  No 
piece  of  land  is  to  be  burdened  with 
more  than  one  ditch.  Under  the  con- 
demnation proceedings  the  benefits  and 
damages  will  be  assessed.  Through  the 
government  land  you  can  get  permis- 
sion and  also  through  the  state  land.— 
Hamlet  J.  Barry,  Equitable  Bldg.,  Den- 
ver. 


Cannot  Repudiate  Note. 

In  taking  out  a  life  insurance  policy 
the  agent  took  my  note  for  $120,  which 
was  $13  less  than  the  regular  premium. 
Later  I  learned  it  was  illegal  for  the 
agent  to  cut  the  premium  and  for  me  to 
accept  it.  I  refused  to  accept  the  policy 
when  it  came  and  now  do  not  wane  it  at 
any  price.  Can  they  collect  th;  note? 
Would  it  be  collectible  if  it  had  been  sold 
to  another  party? — G.  W.,  Kiowrt  County, 
Colo. 

The  note  is  good.  In  the  hands  of  an 
innocent  purchaser,  you  would  have  no 
defense.  However,  no  attempt  may  be 
made  to  collect  the  note  and  until  such 
an  attempt  is  made  you  have  no  cause 
to  worry. — Hamlet  J.  Barry,  Equitable 
Bldg.,  Denver. 


Attachment  Suit  for  Wages. 
Being  unable  to  collect  wages  for 
breaking  twenty  acres  of  sod,  can  I  hold 
the  barley  grown  on  this  twenty  acres 
and  forty  acres  adjoining  in  order  to  ob- 
tain my  pay? — G.  E.  C,  Adams  County, 
Colo. 

Bring  an  attachment  suit  against  the 
party  and  attach  the  barley. — Hamlet 
J.  Barry,  Equitable  Bldg.,  Denver. 


Closing  Section  Line  Roads. 
Is  It  required  that  gates  be  maintained 

on  section  four  corners?  Can  they  shut 
man  in  by  closing  gate?  Gates  have 
been  closed  against  me  so  I  have  to  go 
out  of  my  way  two  miles. — B.  E.  T.,  El- 
bert county,  Colo. 

If  this  is  a  regularly  laid  out  section 
line  road  I  do  not  see  how  anyone  can 
legally  close  it  to  travel.  Take  the  mat- 
ter up  with  the  county  attorney  of  your 
county.  He  should  be  able  to  give  you 
definite  information  as  to  your  rights 
in  the  matter.— G.  C.  W. 


State  Fair  Premium  Lists. 

Advance  sheets  for  every  department 
of  the  Colorado  State  Fair  premium  list 
are  now  ready  for  distribution. 

Don't  be  backward  in  applying  to 
Manager  Beaman  for  such  of  the  de- 
partment lists  as  you  may  be  interested 
in,  for  while  he  is  mailing  as  fully  as 
possible  to  those  whom  he  believes  will 
want  them,,  you  may  be  overlooked  for 
the  reason  that  the  fair  mailing  lists 
were  destroyed  at  the  time  of  the  Grand 
Opera  house  fire. 


August  15,  1922. 


WESTERN    FARM  LIFE 


Dairying  and  Hog  Raising 

All  letters  regarding  commercial  and  technical  features  of  dairy  farming 
and  hog  production  promptly  answered.  Address  all  communications  to 
Dairy  Department,  Western  Farm  Life,  Denver,  Colorado. 


Milk  is  without  doubt  our  most  im- 
portant foodstuff,  because  the  composi- 
tion of  milk  is  such  that  when  used  in 
combination  with  other  foods  of  either 
animal  or  vegetable  origin,  it  corrects 
their  dietary  deficiencies. — Dr.  E.  V. 
McCollum. 


Don't  weigh  your  milk,  for  then  you 
might  have  to  figure  and  think. 

Feed  the  cows  timothy  hay — it  is 
good  for  race  horses. 

Cow-testing  associations  are  needless 
— they  show  how  to  save  and  know. 

Keep  the  barn  hot — cows  are  like 
woodchucks. 

Don't  have  too  many  windows  in  the 
barn — the  hired  man  might  look  out. 

Keep  water  ice  cold — shivering  gives 
cows  exercise. 

Avoid  heavy  milkers — they  consume 
too  much  valuable  time. — Tennessee  Ex- 
tension News. 


The  Perfect  Dairy  Cow. 
At  attempt  was  made  at  the  National 
Holstein  convention  in  Kansas  City  to 
visualize  on  canvas  and  in  clay  model 
the  perfect  Holstein  cow.  A  sculptor, 
Gozo  Kawamura,  and  a  painter,  S.  Ed- 
win Megargee,  both  of  New  York  City, 
had  been  employed  in  the  effort  to  unite 
on  a  type  in  which  all  judges  of  Hol- 
stein cattle  can  agree.  The  artists  were 
supplied  with  numerous  photographs  by 
members  of  the  committee  in  charge. 
With  the  committee  they  also  visited 
one  of  the  leading  Holstein  farms  in 
Wisconsin,  where  measurements  were 
taken  and  various  studies  in  type 
worked  out.  The  12-inch  model  and  the 
10-foot  canvas  painting  as  completed  at 
Kansas  City  while  breeders  critically 
looked  on  will  represent  a  composite  of 
what  the  leading  Holstein  men  of  the 
country  consider  the  perfect  Holstein. 


Big  Crowd  on  Hog  Day  Tour. 
More  than  1,500  persons  attended  the 
"Hog  Day"  demonstration  and  tour  in 
western  El  Paso  county  last  month. 
This  event  marked  the  beginning  of  the 
farm  bureau  five-year  campaign  for 
more  and  better  hogs  in  the  Pike's  Peak 
region.  Among  the  most  enthusiastic 
of  those  in  attendance  were  the  club 
members  from  the  various  pig  clubs  of 
the  county,  in  which  are  enrolled  150 
boys  and  ^irls,  each  the  owner  of  either  a 
purebred  gilt  or  a  sow  and  litter.  Among 
the  farms  visited  were  the  J.  W.  Brauer, 
Purebred  Duroc  Company  Ranch,  in 
which  Governor  Shoup  is  interested,  the 
Banning  Ranch,  owned  by  R.  W.  Lewis; 
the  R.  I.  Love  ranch  and  Stratton  Home 
Farms.  As  a  feature  of  the  program, 
County  Agent  J.  C.  Hale  staged  a  dem- 
onstration showing  the  way  in  which 
improvement  in  type  had  been  brought 
about.  It  was  pointed  out  that  with  an 
abundance  of  alfalfa  in  one  section  and 
corn  in  another,  El  Paso  county  could 
greatly  enlarge  its  pork  production  with 
mutual  benefit  to  the  whole  county. 

Colorado  Holstein  Winnings. 

Colorado  Holstein  herds  won  special 
prize  money  from  the  Holstein  Friesian 
Association  of  America  for  the  fiscal 
year  1921  and  1922,  amounting  to 
$174.45.  The  first  prize  Colorado  herd 
was  that  of  Mrs.  R.  G.  Douglas  of 
Rush,  Colo.  This  herd  had  the  follow- 
ing individual  winnings:  First  junior 
two-year-old  in  the  305-day  class  with 
a  total  butter  production  of  764  pounds, 
$25;  and  the  same  cow,  second,  in  the 
305-day  milk  production  with  a  record 
of  18,444  pounds,  $22;  fifth  place  in  the 
junior  three-year-old  365-day  record 
with  a  production  of  1,038  pounds  of 
butter,  $15;  ninth  place  with  the  same 
cow  for  the  365-day  milk  record  on  a 
production  of  21,428  pounds,  $8;  fifth 
place  in  the  365-day  milk  record  for 
cows  four  and  one-half  years  old  with 
a  production  of  25,208  pounds;  twenty- 
fifth  place  on  the  same  cow  for  365-day 
butter  record  with  a  production  of  878 
pounds;  thirty- seventh  place  in  the  five- 
year-old  class  of  7-day  butter  records 
with  a  production  of  32.8  pounds,  $16. 

The  second  prize  herd  was  that  of  D. 
G.  Foster,  Englewood,  his  winnings  be- 
ing as  follows:  Fifth  place  in  the  four- 
year-old  class  for  7-day  milk  produc- 
tion, 700.4  pounds,  $16.20;  ninth  place, 
with  a  cow  four  and  one-half  years  old 
•n  a  30-day  butter  production  of  124 
pounds,  $8;  fourteenth  place,  on  a  four- 
year-old,  7-day  butter  record  of  30.7 
pounds,  $14;  twenty-sixth  place,  on  a 


four  and  a  half  year  old  cow  with  a  7 
day  butter  record  of  30.03  pounds,  $8. 

The  third  herd  was  a  tie  between  the 
Colorado  State  Home,  Denver,  and  the 
Pahgre  Valley  Ranch,  Montrose,  each 
herd  having  winnings  to  its  credit  to- 
taling $18.50. 

The  fourth  prize  herd  was  that  of 
Spencer  Penrose  of  Colorado  Springs. 
His  winnings  were  fifteenth  place  on  a 
four-year-old  365-day  butter  record 
amounting  to  883  pounds,  $8.25;  and 
twenty-sixth,  on  the  same  cow  with  a 
7-day  butter  record  of  29.8  pounds,  $8. 

B.  F.  Simpson  of  Denver  won  fifth 
place  with  one  six-year-old  cow  inside 
the  money,  winning  $7.50  on  a  7-day 
butter  record  of  31.8  pounds. 

Being  listed  with  the  prize  winners 
of  the  year  is  one  of  the  much  sought 
for  honors  and  the  Colorado  breeders 
may  well  be  proud  of  the  recognition 
they  have  received  from  the  national 
association. 


Balanced  Rations  Paid  Well. 
Heavy  losses  in  spring  litters  were 
quite  generally  reported  all  over  the 
country.  It  was  believed  by  many  ex- 
perienced hog  men  that  improper  feed- 
ing of  the  brood  sows  was  responsible 
for  many  of  these  losses.  This  view 
seems  to  be  borne  out  by  definite  in- 
formation obtained  from  spring  farrow- 
ing records  on  fifty-three  Kansas  farms. 
A  study  of  these  records  shows  that  the 
sows  fed  balanced  rations  under  good 
management  weaned  71  per  cent  more 
pigs  than  the  sows  on  low  protein  ra- 
tions, and  50  per  cent  more  than  sows 
on  good  rations  but  under  poor  manage- 
ment. 

All  the  sows  on  which  records  were 
kept  were  feci  corn.  On  twenty-nine  of 
the  farms  263  sows  received  corn  and 
a  protein  supplement  of  either  tankage, 
skim  milk,  alfalfa,  or  linseed  oil  meal. 
They  had  range  and  fair  equipment. 
The  263  sows  farrowed  2,669  pigs — an 
average  of  10.1  to  the  litter.  Seventeen 
hundred  thirteen  of  these  pigs,  or  64 
per  cent,  were  weaned — an  average  of 
6.5  pigs  per  litter. 

On  11  farms  166  sows  received  most- 
ly a  corn  ration.  They  farrowed  1,194 
pigs — 7-2  to  the  litter,  and  weaned  645 
of  them,  or  3.8  pigs  to  the  litter. 

One  hundred  forty-five  other  sows  on 
thirteen  farms  received  a  balanced  ra- 
tion, but  on  account  of  poor  equipment, 
bad  weather,  scanty  preparations  before 
farrowing,  and  poor  care,  they  weaned 
but  646  pigs  out  of  1,397  farrowed,  or 
45  per  cent.  These  sows  farrowed  an 
average  of  9.7  pigs  and  saved  4.4  pigs 
to  the  litter. 

The  farrowing  records  were  kept  by 
farmers  over  the  state  as  a  part  of  the 
"Save  the  Pig"  campaign  put  on 
through  C.  G.  Elling,  extension  special- 
ist in  animal  husbandry. 

LIVESTOCK  MOTES. 

Great  Orion  Sensation  Again  heads  the 
herd  of  Durocs  owned  by  the  Range  View 
Farm,  Henderson,  Colo.  He  is  the  son 
of  Great  Orion  Sensation,  15  months  old, 
weighs  150  pounds,  is  the  sire  of  a  fine 
bunch  of  80  spring  pigs.  He  was  junior 
boar  at  the  National  Western  Stock 
Show,  1922.  The  Range  View  farm  will 
show  their  herd  of  Duroes  this  fall  at 
the  fairs  at  Brighton,  Rocky  Ford  and 
Pueblo. 


Pliegle  Brothers  will  hold  a  public  sale 
at  their  farm,  1V4  miles  south  of  Fair- 
mount  Cemetery,  Denver,  Tuesday,  Sep- 
tember 5.  They  will  offer  at  public  auc- 
tion 250  Holstein  and  Jersey  dairy  cows 
as  well  as  their  40  -acre  dairy  farm  and 
equipment. 


Colorado  Fair  Dates. 

AdmuM  County  Fair — Brighton,  Sept.  13- 

16,  Geo.  R.  Smith,  Sec. 
ArknntiiiH  Valley  Fair — Rocky  Ford,  Sept. 

5-8,  J.  L.  Miller,  Sec. 
Baca  County  Fair — Springfield,  Sept.  13- 

16.  S.  M.  Konkle,  Sec. 
Boulder  County  Fair — Longmont,  Sept. 

5-8,  Hairy  E.  Niven,  Sec. 
COLORADO  STATE  FAIR — Pueblo,  Sept. 

25-30,  J.  L.  Beaman,  Manager. 
Conejos  County  Fair — Manassa,  Sept,  14- 

16,  G.  Wayne  Rogers,  Sec. 
Delia  County  Fair — Hotchkiss,  Sept.  12- 

15,  A.  N.  Minton,  Sec. 
DowkIsns  County  Fair — Castle  Rock,  Oct. 

3-6,  It.  H.  Miller,  Sec. 
Elbert  County  Fair — Keysor,  Sept.  14-16, 

A.  W.  Moody,  Sec. 
EI  Phho  County  Fair — Calhan,  Sept.  21- 

23,  Bert  McCormick,  Sec. 
Huerfano     County    Fair  —  "Walsenburg, 

Sept.  20-23.  Chas.  O.  Unfug,  Sec. 
Inlermouutain  Fair  and    Stock    Show — 

Grand  Junction,  Sept.  5-8,  W.  M.  Wood, 

Sec. 

Kit    (arson     County     Fair — Burlington, 

Oct.  3-6,  H.  G.  Hoskins.  Sec. 
Kiowa   County    Fair — Eads,    Sept.  20-21, 

J.  C.  Miller,  Sec. 
Larimer    County    Fair — Loveland,  Aug. 

29-Scpt.  1,  Jos.  Hayes,  Sea 


THE  HIGHEST  QUALITY  AND  THE 
LOWEST  PRICES  IN  OUR  HISTORY 


Repeatedly  we  are  told  by  veteran  Goodyear 
users  that  our  tires  today  give  more  than  twice 
the  mileage  they  did  twelve  years  ago. 

What  is  even  more  surprising,  these  superior 
Goodyear  Tires  of  today  cost  less  than  half  as  much! 

Take  our  30  x  3^-inch  Cross- Rib  fabric  clincher 
as  an  example. 

In  1910  you  paid  for  this  size  tire  $33.90; 
today,  for  a  vastly  improved  tire  of  the  same 
size,  you  pay  but  $10.95! 

All  other  tires  in  the  Goodyear  line  show  simi- 
larly important  reductions,  the  average  decrease 
in  price  since  1910  being  more  than  60  per  cent. 

Goodyear  Tires  this  season  are  at  their  highest 
point  of  excellence — larger,  heavier  and  more 
durable  than  ever  before. 

Goodyear  prices  are  now  at  the  lowest  point  in 
Goodyear  history. 

Goodyear  Means  Coo  J  Wear 


Copyright  1922.  by  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co..  lac 


f*The  Sign  of\ 


Feed  Your  Hogs  MERRY  WAR  LYE 


Directions 
For  Feeding 

Thoroughly  dissolve  a  tablespconfnl 
of  MERRY  WAR  POWDERED  LYE 
in  a  little  water  and  mix  well  with 
feed  for  ten  hogs  or  thoroughly  dis- 
solve HALF  a  can  in  wat^r  and  mix 
with  a  barrel  of  feed.  Stir  well  and 
feed  night  and  morning.  If  on  dry 
ratioirs  thoroughly  dissolve  HALF  a 
can  of  MERRY  WAR  LYE  in  each 
barrel  of  drinking  water.  Follow 
directions  carefully. 


HOGS  eat  better  when  a  little 
MERRY  WAR  LYE  is  mixed 
with  their  feed— and  you  know  it 
takes  appetite  to  make  meat  and 
fat.  MERRY  WAR  LYE  also 
tends  to  reduce  acidity  of  feed — 
helps  build*  up  the  resistance  of 
hogs  to  certain  diseases  and  helps 
tone  them  up.  Thin,  scrawny, 
sickly  hogs  usually  improve 
quickly  when  fed  MERRY  V/AR 
POWDERED  LYE— even  healthy 
hogs  do  better.  Costs  little  to 
feed — 120  feeds  in  every  can — pays  for  itself  many  times  over. 

For  years  bog  raisers  have  been  feeding  MERRY  WAR  LYE— they  know 
what  it  will  do.  Profit  by  their  experience— feed  your  hogs  MERRY  WAR  LYE. 

Look  For  The  Picture  of  The  Hog  on  The  Label 

It  Is  The  Sign  of  Safety  ^S^dfo^0hXr"MERRYWAR'' 

Sold  by  Grocers,  Druggists  and  Feed  Dealer* 
_E.  MYERS  LYE  CO-  Established  1SS8.  Si.  Louis.  Mo. 


MERRY  WAR  LYE 


Lincoln  County  Fair — Hugo,  Sept.  21-23. 

LaPlata  County  Fair — Durango,  Sept.  12- 
15,  Wm.  T.  Burris,  Sec. 

Lotcan  County  Fair — Sterling,  Sept.  12-15, 
C.  J.  Funk,  Manager. 

PuebJn  County  Fair — Goodpasture,  Sept. 
21-22,  Fred  Lytle,  Sec. 

Phillips  County  Fair — Holyoke,  Sept.  5-8, 
F.  E.  Brolliar,  See. 

Rio  (irandr  County  Fair — Del  Norte, 
Sept.  20-22. 

Routt  County  Fair1 — Hayden,  C.  A.  Stod- 
dard. Sec. 

Trinidnd-I.as  Animas  County  Fair — Trin- 
idad, Sept.  19-22,  Chas.  Bailey,  See, 

Washington  County  Fair — Akron,  Sept. 
6-8,  Joe  K.  Powelson,  Sec. 

Western  Slope  Fair — Montrose,  Sept.  19- 
22,  W.  H.  Asbury,  Sec. 

Weld  County  Fair — Greeley,  Sept.  12-15. 
C.  W.  Croaier,  Sec. 


BALE  YOUR  HAY 


A  Press  for 
Every 
Purpose 


LIGHTNING 
LINE 


Send  nsae  today 
lor  catalog. 

KANSAS  CITY  BAY  PRESS  CO.1 
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WESTERN    FARM  LIFE 


August  15,  1922. 


Ready! 

The  Denver's  big  Catalog  for 
Stockmen  will  be  off  the  press 
about  August  20. 

This  edition  is  twice  as 
large  as  usual  and  con- 
tains many  more  inter- 
esting items. 

SENT  FREE  ON  REQUEST. 
The  Stockmen's  Store" 

Denver,  Colo. 


Hay 
Carriers 

MADE  IN 
VARIOUS 
DESIGNS. 

HAYING  TOOLS 
AND  BARN 
EQUIPMENT 

Catalog  and 

Prices  on  request 
Writo 


FRED  N.  PLATTNER, 
1607  Wazee  St.  Denver,  Colo. 


America's 
Pioneer 
Dog  Medicine* 


Anc 


Book  on 

Dog 
Diseases 

How  to  Feed 

MAILED  FREE  TO  ANY  ADDRESS 
BY  THE  AUTHOR 

H.  Clay  Glover  Co.,  Inc. 

129  W.  24th  Street      New  York 


"Hear  It  By  Radio" 

Eventually  you  will  have  a  radio 
receiving  set  in  order  to  be  constant- 
ly in  touch  with  market  and  weather 
reports.  Then  there  is  the  wonderful 
pleasure  of  nightly  musical  entertain- 
ments. 

We  ran  furnish  you  w?(l»  the 
radio  receiving  net  which  will 
give  the  best  result!*. 

ROCKY  MOUNTAIN 
RADIO  CORPORATION, 
1512-1316  Broadway,  Denver,  Colo. 

Malta  our  store  your  radio  headquarters. 


100%  PROTECTION  FOR  LIFE 

from  one  vaccination  with 
Cutter'*  Liquid  or  Solid 
Blackleg  AflSressin.  Abso« 
tutely  safe.  Cutter's  Solid  Aggrea- 
sin  Injectors  work  just  like  Blackleg 
Fill  Inicctors.  If  Cutter's  Aggressia 
is  unobtainable  locally,  write 

The  Cutter  Laboratory 

**  Tht  Lahtrattrj  that  Knvuji  H«w'* 
Berkeley  (U.S. License)  California 
KB  — Old  Style  Powder  andPdl  Vaccines  Mill  made 
foe  those  who  prefer  them. 


BLACK 

LEG 


Quality  Kodak  Finishing 

By  competent  workers  personally  In- 
terested in  results. 
DEW  LOP  KOI.I.H,  10  CENTS 
Prlnta,         to  Oe.       Onr-Day  Hervlee. 

Ossen  Photo  Supply  Co. 

HHJ    15th   St..  Denver,  Colo. 


0.  J.  SNYDER, 

SADDLES  and 
HARNESS 

Best  in  the  West,  Send 
for  Catalog  No.  L23. 

O.  J.  SNYDER 

1533  i.. ■■in. i.  i  si., 
Denver,  Colo. 


YOU  SAVE  FROM  $7  TO 
$15  ON  EVERY  SADDLE 
AND  HARNESS 

Direct  from  our  workshop. 
Bend  for  our  free  catalog. 

THE   FRED  MUELLER 
Saddle  and   Ha  mens  Co. 
1413  to  1419    Cn rimer  St. 
Denver,  Colo. 


Profitable  Farm  Poultry 

W.  E.  VAPLON. 

Questions  about  the  farm  flock  promptly  answered  by 

letter.  Free  advice  on  all  phases  of  poultry  production. 
Address  all  inquiries  to  Poultry  Department,  Western 
Farm  Life,  Denver,  Colorado. 


Selling  off  the  surplus  cockerels  early 
in  the  season  will,  among  other  things, 
give  the  pullets  more  room. 

Uniformity  throughout  the  commun- 
ity in  the  type  of  poultry  raised  means 
better  prices  for  eggs. 


Mineral  Matter  for  Poultry. 

It  is  always  essential  that  poultry  be 
supplied  with  plenty  of  mineral  mate- 
rial. One  way  of  using  heavy  bones  of 
various  kinds  is  to  bake  them  until  they 
are  brittle  and  then  pound  them  into 
small  crumbs.  Ground  green  bone  is  an 
excellent  source  of  mineral  matter  but 
it  is  not  always  possible  to  have  it  per- 
fectly fresh. 


Controlling  Fowl  Cholera. 

Cholera  is  one  of  the  serious  diseases 
affecting  poultry.  It  is  highly  infectious 
and  few  fowls  recover.  Among  the 
symptoms  are  profuse  diarrhea,  high 
temperatures  and  drying  up  of  the 
combs  and  wattles.  In  the  post-mortem 
examinations  most  of  the  fowls  will  be 
found  to  have  enlarged  livers  and  the 
mouths  are  usually  filled  with  mucus. 
Fowls  quite  often  die  on  the  nests  or 
drop  dead  on  the  roost. 

The  poultry  department  of  the  Col- 
orado Agricultural  College  has  recently 
been  notified  of  an  outbreak  of  cholera 
in  the  plains  section  of  the  state.  Paul 
C.  Jamieson,  poultry  extension  special- 
ist, is  urging  that  every  effort  be  made 
to  check  this  disease  wherever  it  may 
have  appeared.  He  advises  the  imme- 
diate isolation  of  all  fowls  affected  and 
the  burning  of  those  dying.  The  prem- 
ises should  be  thoroughly  disinfected 
with  a  5  per  cent  solution  of  carbolic 
acid.  He  also  advises  that  epsom  salts 
be  given  in  bran  mash  at  the  rate  of  one 
teaspoonful  to  the  fowl.  Also  use  po- 
tassium permanganate  in  the  drinking 
water,  enough  to  make  it  light  red  in 
color. 


Hens  Have  Apoplexy. 

A  reader  who  fails  to  sign  her  name 
tates  that  she  is  losing  a  number  of 
hens  from  an  apparently  healthy  flock. 
They  get  a  little  droopy,  their  combs 
turn  purple  and  in  the  morning  they 
will  be  dead  on  the  roost. 

We  have  many  times  stated  that  un- 
signed questions  cannot  be  answered, 
but  will  make  an  exception  in  this  case. 
W.  E.  Vaplon,  our  Poultry  Department 
editor,  states  that  he  is  of  the  opinion 
that  these  losses  are  the  result  of  over- 
feeding and  lack  of  exercise.  The  dis- 
ease is  a  sort  of  apoplexy,  a  bursting 
blood  vessel  in  the  brain  causing  death 
of  the  fowl.  It  occurs  especially  in 
over-fat  laying  hens.  Gorging  food  or 
becoming  over-heated  may  bring  on  an 
attack.  The  remedy  is  to  use  less  fatty 
feeds  and  force  more  exercise  by  scat- 
tering the  grain  in  deep  straw. 


Culling  Improves  Progeny. 

Making  the  flock  more  profitable  dur- 
ing the  coming  winter  is  the  thought 
given  most  prominence  in  culling  out 
the  loafers.  Poultrymen  are  justified 
in  getting  rid  of  the  low  producers  for 
this  reason  alone,  but  systematic  cull- 
ing pays  even  more  in  the  improvement 
of  the  flock  from  year  to  year.  A  con- 
vincing demonstration  of  the  improve- 
ment that  may  be  obtained  in  this  way 
was  made  at  the  United  States  Experi- 
ment Farm,  Beltsville,  Maryland,  in  re- 
cent investigations.  The  late  moulters, 
selected  from  a  flock  of  100  Rhode 
Island  Reds  in  the  fall  of  1920,  laid 
several  more  eggs  per  bird  during  their 
second  year  than  the  original  flock  as 
pullets.  They  were  used  as  breeders 
the  following  spring*  and  the  first  Red 
pullets  to  begin  laying  in  the  fall  of 
1921  were  found  to  be  the  offspring  of 
these  late-moulting  hens.  Their  pullets, 
in  a  period  of  seven  months,  have  al- 
ready averaged  about  two  dozen  eggs 
per  bird  more  than  the  original  flock. 
The  value  of  their  product  would  be 
about  $1.04  per  bird  more  than  the  value 
of  the  eggs  from  the  original  flock  dur- 
ing the  same  time.  It  is  probable  that 
this  large  margin  will  be  increased  even 
more  in  the  next  five  months.  In  the 
original  flock  the  bulk  of  the  production 
was  in  March  and  April. 

The  wise  poultryman  will  lose  no 
time  in  culling  out  these  poor  producers 
of  cheap  eggs.  He  will  start  this  sum- 
mer building  the  foundation  for  a  flock 


of  long-distance  layers.  The  birds  can 
be  selected  now  and  next  spring,  after 
a  short  rest  in  the  winter,  their  eggs 
will  produce  a  high  percentage  of 
strong,  healthy  chicks,  that  are  almost 
certain  to  make  better  records  in  flock 
production.  If  good  sires  are  selected 
the  improvement  will  be  surprisingly 
rapid. 


Kerosene  Emulsion  Recipe. 
Kerosene,  either  alone  or  in  the  form 
of  emulsion,  is  one  of  the  most  com- 
monly used  remedies  to  control  mites  in 
the  poultry  house.  It  can  readily  be 
converted  into  a  disinfecting  agency  by 
following  a  formula  recommended  by 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

The  emulsion  is  made  by  shaving  one- 
half  pound  laundry  soap  into  one-half 
gallon  soft  water.  Boil  the  mixture 
until  soap  is  dissolved  and  then,  after 
removing  it  to  a  safe  distance  from  the 
fire,  stir  into  it,  while  hot,  two  gallons 
of  kerosene.  This  makes  the  stock  mix- 
ture. When  it  is  to  be  used  as  a  mite 
killer,  one  part  of  the  emulsion  is  mixed 
with  ten  quarts  of  water.  When  it  is 
to  be  used  as  a  disinfectant,  stir  well 
and  add  two  pints  of  crude  carbolic  acid 
or  crude  cresol. 

The  compound  solution  of  cresol  is 
one  of  the  best  disinfectants  that  can 
be  purchased  ready  to  use.  It  contains 
50  per  cent  of  cresol,  and  a  pint  of  it  in 
ten  quarts  water  makes  the  right  solu- 
tion to  apply  to  houses  or  spray  over 
the  ground.  A  5  per  cent  solution  of 
carbolic  acid — one  pint  carbolic  acid, 
ten  quarts  water — is  about  equally  ef- 
ficacious. 


Turkeys  May  Have  Roup. 

"We  are  having  trouble  with  our  young 
turkeys.  They  first  get  droopy  and  be- 
gin to  snuffle,  their  heads  swell  so  that 
one  or  both  eyes  are  closed.  We  feed 
them  principally  wheat,  wheat  bran  and 
cottage  cheese.  They  have  free  range, 
some  with  turkey  mothers  and  some  with 
hens.  I  have  tried  treating  them  by  dip- 
ping their  heads  into  a  solution  of  potas- 
sium permanganate  and  have  used  a 
mixture  of  sulphur  and  lard  on  their 
heads. — Mrs.  W.  J.  R.,  Wyoming. 

From  the  symptoms,  I  am  quite  sure 
that  the  turkeys  are  affected  with  roup. 
In  most  cases  it  is  advisable  to  kill  any 
fowls  having  infectious  disease  because 
of  the  danger  of  spreading  the  disease 
to  the  rest  of  the  flock.  In  treating  the 
young  turkeys  affected,  first  isolate 
them  from  the  rest  of  the  flock.  Wash 
their  mouths  and  nostrils  with  a  solu- 
tion of  potassium  permanganate,  open 
the  swellings  under  their  eyes  and 
squeeze  out  the  matter,  after  which  the 
cavities  should  be  washed  with  an  an- 
tiseptic and  painted  with  iodine.  This 
is  the  treatment  recommended  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture in  Farmers'  Bulletin  791. — P.  C. 
Jamieson. 


Colorado  Holstein  Breeders  Hold 
Annual  Picnic. 

(Continued  from  Pago  3.) 
work  of  tuberculosis  eradication  and 
breeders  of  the  state  will  lose  far  more 
than  the  cost  of  an  aggressive  cam- 
paign if  this  situation  is  allowed  to  con- 
tinue. Mr.  Lauderback's  appeal  for  ac- 
tion on  this  vital  matter  met  with  the 
hearty  approval  of  those  present. 
Association  Adopts  New  Constitution. 

Following  the  various  addresses  and 
the  discussions  the  committee  appointed 
to  redraft  the  constitution  of  the  or- 
ganization was  called  on  for  its  report, 
which  was  made  by  Mr.  Ponsford,  the 
chairman.  As  a  result  of  changes  made 
in  the  constitution  of  the  Holstein  Frie- 
sian  Association  of  America,  and  new 
lines  of  activity  taken  up  by  this  na- 
tional organization  with  which  the  state 
associations  are  affiliated,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  draft  an  entirely  new  constitu- 
tion. The  committee  had  carefully  cov- 
ered the  ground  and  the  new  constitu- 
tion for  the  association  was  adopted  as 
a  whole  as  read.  The  Holstein  Friesian 
Association  of  Colorado  is  the  official 
name  of  the  organization  according  to 
this  new  constitution.  Plans  were  dis- 
cussed for  organizing  by  counties  and 
districts,  this  having  proved  to  be  a 
most  successful  method  of  developing 
and  promoting  increased  interest  in  the 
breed  in  the  various  localities  und  link- 
ing them  up  with  the  state  organiza- 
tion. Before  adjournment  the  breeders 
present  formally  went  on  record  as  fa- 
voring the  passage  of  the  Voight  "filled 


milk"  bill,  and  instructed  the  officers  to 
convey  to  the  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives in  Congress  this  action  of  the  or- 
ganization. 

Among  the  breeders  present  were  W. 
S.  Partridge  of  Holly,  president  of  the 
organization,  who  made  the  opening  ad- 
dress and  presided  through  the  pro- 
gram; Mr.  Leonard,  manager  of  Model 
Dairy  Farm  of  Holly;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Spencer  Penrose;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  G. 
Douglas  of  Rush;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chas. 
Wilson  of  the  Turkey  Creek  Farm  of 
Mr.  Penrose;  Allyn  Tedman,  county, 
agent  of  Douglas  county;  Norman 
D'Arcy  of  the  Divide  section;  Mrs. 
Stors  Hall  of  Denver,  and  others  from 
various  parts  of  the  state.  This  gath- 
ering of  breeders  of  Holstein  cattle 
aroused  the  enthusiasm  of  those  in  at- 
tendance and  will  have  a  wholesome  ef- 
fect in  bringing  about  aggressive  action 
to  promote  the  cause  of  the  Black  and 
Whites  and  also  the  cause)  of  the  dairy 
industry  as  a  whole. 


Lice  Kill  Chickens 
In  Warm  Weather 


Summer  Months  Most  Dangerous,  Says 
Poultry  Authority  —  To  Prevent 
Losses    Add    Minerals  to 
The  Fowls'  Drinking 
Water. 


If  your  chickens  are  sickly,  won't  lay  and  are 
dying  off  in  hot  weather,  lice  and  mites  are  prob- 
ably the  cause.  Dr.  B.  F.  Kaupp,  famous  poultry 
authority,  says:  "Lice  are  most  common  in  July 
and  August.  During  these  months  conditions  are 
more  favorable  for  their  propagation."  To  easily 
get  rid  of  these  pests  and  prevent  losses,  add 
minerals  to  the  fowls'  drinking  water.  This  does 
away  with  greasing,  dusting,  spraying  and  dip- 
ping. Soon  after  the  fowls  drink  the  mineralized 
water  all  lice  and  mites  leave  them. 


The  necessary  minerals  can  now  be  obtained 
in  convenient  tablets,  known  as  Paratabs.  They 
are  scientifically  prepared,  perfectly  safe,  and 
dissolve  readily.  The  tablets  also  act  as  a  tonic 
conditioner  and  are  warranted  to  impart  no  odor 
or  flavor  to  eggs  or  meat.  They  are  equally 
beneficial  to  young  chicks  and  grown  fowls.  The 
health  of  the  fowls  improves,  they  grow  faster, 
stand  hot  weather  better,  and  the  egg  yield  fre- 
quently is  doubled.  Mrs.  M.  N.,  Pulaski,  Ky.. 
says:  "I  am  giving  Paratab  water  to  my  chick- 
ens and  am  having  better  luck  this  year  than 
ever  before." 

Any  reader  of  this  paper  may  try  Paratabs 

without  risk.  They  cost  only  a  trifle  and  are 
sold  under  an  absolute  guarantee.  Furthermore, 
the  laboratories  producing  Paratabs  are  so  con- 
fident of  good  results  that  to  introduce  them, 
they  offer  two  big  $1  packages  for  only  $1.  Send 
no  money,  just  your  name  and  address  to  the 
Paratab  Laboratories,  Dept.  895,  1100  Coca  Cola 
Building,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  the  two  $1  pack- 
ages, enough  for  100  gallons  of  water,  will  be 
mailed.  On  delivery  pay  the  postman  only  $1 
and  postage.  If  not  delighted  with  the  results 
in  10  days,  notify  the  laboratories  and  your 
money  will  be  refunded  in  full.  Don't  hesitate 
to  accept  this  test  offer,  as  it  is  fully  guaranteed. 


AUTOMATIC  HITCH 

ONE-MAN  CONTROL  FOR 

FRESNO  SCRAPER 

Reynold"* 
Patent 


MAKES  THE  TRACTOR  DO  THE  WORK 

The  power  ol  the  tractor  ii  used  to  dump,  load  an  J 
net  the  scraper.   One  finger  will  operate  the  loading 
mpe  or  dumping  lever.  Can  be  attached  to  any  ats.i- 
dard  Fresno  Scraper  in  thirty  minutes.  All  the  tool* 
required  are  wranohes  to  tighten  six  bolts. 
Sold  everywhere  by  dealers.    Licensed  Manufacturers 
SOLANO  IRON  WORKS.  Berkeley.  Calif. 
THE  GUSTAV  SCHAEFER  WAGON  CO.. 
Cleveland.  Ohio. 

WE  LOAN  MONEY  ON  FARMS 

PROMPT  SERVICE— LOW  RATES. 

The  Western  Securities  Investment  Co. 

0.  O.  Bennett,  PreR. :  Thos.  B.  Stearns,  Vice  Pres.; 
II.  K.  Brown,  Vice  Pres.;  H.  A.  Bradford,  Treaa. 
L.  C.  Krvder,  Secretary. 
FARM  MORTGAGE  BANKERS 
SUITE   4  10    FIRST    N  ATION  \ I.     IUNK  BLDO. 
DENVER,  COLO. 

"%Kkf»g  Water  Analyzed 

It  may  bo  healthy  or  dangerous. 
Soil  Analysis  ami  Electro  Deposition  of  Ores. 
ENGINEERING  .nd  RESEARCH  LABORATORIES 

Wm.  A.  Sharpe 

1R20  CALIFORNIA  STREET. 
Dunham  Building.-  .  Denver,  Cola. 


August  15,  1922. 


WESTERN    FARM  LIFE 


Farmers'  and  Stockmens'  Exchange 

Advertisements  will'  be  inserted  in  this  department  for  7c  per  word;  four  or  Hart 
consecutive  insertions,  5o  a  word  each  insertion.  Remittances  can  be  made  by  pOTtomce 
money  order  or  personal  check.  Every  figure  and  initial  counts  as  one  won).  (Guaranteed 
circulation  55,000  copies  each  issue.  Send  us  a  trial  advertisement.  Write  for  proof  show- 
ing how  these  columns  pay  advertisers. 


LIVE  STOCK 


CATTLE. 


RANGE     BULLS — REGISTERED  HEREFORDS 
and  Shorthorns.     The  Lowell  Purebred  Cattle 
Oo.,  Union  Stock  Yards,  Denver.   


WHY   PAY   MOKE  (      PUREBRED  REGISTERED 
Holstein   heifer   calves,   $50.     Circulars  free. 
Condon's  Holstein  Parks,  West  Chester,  Ohio. 


M1LMNG    SHORTHORN  BULLS,  REGISTERED, 
of  serviceable  age,  and  calves.   Thrifty,  but  not 
pampered.  Matured  Poland  China  boar,  cheap.  W 
B.  Patrick,  R.  F.  D.  0,  Denver,  Colo.  


CATT1E  AUCTION — 200  DAIRY  COWS,  TUES- 
day,  September  5,  1  %  miles  south  Fairmount 
Cemetery,  Denver,  Colo.  Holsteins  and  Jerseys, 
two  registered  Jersey  bulls,  one  junior  champion 
Denver  Show,  1922;  farm  and  equipment  goes. 
Floegle  Bros.,  owners.  Buchanan  &  Henry,  Auc- 
tioneers,,1927  Broadway^Denver.  


FOR  SALE — 31  HEAD  OF  "EXTRA  GOOD  REG- 
istered  Hereford  heifers,  all  open,  of  breeding 
age,  all  with  as  Choice  Anxiety  4th  pedigrees  as 
tan  be  obtained  anywhere.  These  are  not  tail-end 
cattle,  but  the  pick  of  a  good  herd,  and  were  all 
bred,  and  are  now  owned  by  one  of  the  most 
prominent  Colorado  Hereford  breeders;  they  have 
never  been  pampered,  but  are  well  growif;  heavy 
toned,  have  lots  of  scale,  and  all  the  desirable 
qualities  of  the  best  Western  Herefords.  Only 
teason  for  selling  is  on  account  of  dry  season  and 
lack  of  winter  feed.  This  is  a  great  opportunity 
to  secure  a  foundation  of  the  right  sort  of  Here- 
fords. Priced  right,  bred  right.  All  right  in  every 
tespect.  For  detailed  information  write  Box  2H. 
Western  Farm  Life,  Denver,  Colo.  Also,  will  sell 
about  twenty  head  choice  cows,  proven  dams,  good 
ages,  some  of  them  dams  of  above  described  heif- 
ers, most  of  these  cows  will  sell  with  calves  at 
foot.  Will  be  glad  to  furnish  extended  pedigrees 
on  all  these  cattle  to  any  one  interested.  


   HOGS.  

DUROC   W*EANLING  PIGS,  $10 — PATHFINDER 
and  Sensation.    Also  some  trios;  no  kin;  papers 
for  registering  furnished.    J.  E.  Darham,  Laurel, 
Mont. 


MILCH  GOATS. 


SWISS   MILCH  GOATS,   HIGH-GRADE  STOCK; 

milking  from  three  to  five  quarts;  also  young 
stock.   Frank  Rauchfuss,  R.  P.,  Edgev.ater,  Colo. 


PET  STOCK 


COLLIES  HALF  PRICE;  ANY  AGE,  SEX.  FRANK 
Barrington,  Sedan,  Kan.  


FOR  SALE! — GUARANTEED     ENGLISH  SHEP- 
herd  pups,  either  sex.     Also  big  type.  Poland 
China  hogs;  prices  reasonable.     Chris.  Sehultz, 
Ionia,  Mo. 


POULTRY 


ANCONAS. 


BHEPPARD    STRAIN    ANCONAS — THBY  WIN, 
lay  and  pay.    Cockerels  and  pullets,  $2  eacb. 
John  Shackelford,  Boone,  Colo. 


LEGHORNS. 


FOR  SALE— WHITE  LEGHORN  HENS,  SEVERAL 
hundred  of  our  best  breeders,  to  make  room  for 
young  stock,  $1  each.     Riverside  Poultry  Farm, 
H.  D.  Walker  &  Sons,  LaJunta,  Colo.  


BABY  CHICKS. 


QUALITY  CHICKS — LEGHORNS.  ANCONAS  AND 
large  breed;  $10  and  $11  per  100.    Fleda  Jen- 
kins, Jewell,  Kan.  


SEVERAL  VARIETIES. 


NINETY  BREEDS — POULTRY,  EGGS,  PIGEONS, 
dogs,  baby  chicks,  parrots,  ferrets,  hares.  Com- 
plete free  folder.     Bergey's  Poultry  Farm,  Tel- 
ford, Pa.  


HATCHING   EGGS'    HALF    PRICE;    SEND  FOR 
free  circular;  3,0  varieties  of  popular  and  or- 
namental poultry,  the  best  in  the  west.  Modlin's 
Poultry  Farm,  Rt.  28,  Topeka,  Kan.  

TURKEYS. 


INSTRUCTIONS  ON  RAISING  TURKEYS — RID- 
ding  of  lice,  cureing  Blackhead  and  cause  of  it. 
All  for  $1.  Now  is  the  time  to  buy  tome  of  these 
it-pound  Mammoth  Bronze  hens,  while  you  can 
get  them  cheap.  Sunnydale  Poultry  Farm,  Key- 
M<  .«•.  Nebr.  .  ... 


FARMS  AND  RANCHES 


I  WANT  FARMS  AND  LAND  FOR  CASH  BUY- 
ers;   will  deal  with  owners  only.    R.  A.  Mc- 
Nown,  334  Wilkinson  Blclg.,  Omaha,  Neb!  


FOR    SALE  —  TWO     100-ACRE  IRRIGATED 
farms,  3  miles  from  railroad.    Write  for  par- 
ticulars. J.  P.  Bnders,  Owner,  Yallorso,  Colo. 


SELL  YOUR  PROPERTY  QUICKLY  FOR  CASH, 
no   matter   where   located.      Particulars  free. 

Real  Estate  Salesman  Co.,  Dept.  11,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

WANT  TO  HEAR  FROM  OWNER  HAVING  FARM 
lor  sale.    Give  particulars  and   lowest  price. 

John  J.  Black,  33rd  Street,  Chippewa  Falls,  Wis. 

1  HAVE  CASH  BUYERS  FOR  SALEABLE  FARMS'. 
Will  deal  with  owners  only.    Give  description 

ar.d  cash  price.  Morris  M.  Perkins,  Dept.  K.,  Co- 
lumbia, Mo. 


$500  SECURES  105-ACEE  FARM,  8  COWS  AND 
heifers,  horses,  tools  included;   8-room  house, 

bam,  poultry  house;  only  $2,050,  one-fourth  down. 

Page  29S,  Free  Catalog,   Strout   Kami  Agency, 

»31  BA,  New  York  Life  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  JUo. 

DAIRY  FARM  FOR  SALE — PAYING  OVER  $300 
per  month.    Cows  and  farm  $8,000,  half  down, 

terms  to  suit  on  balance;  most  healthful  climate 

in  world.    Close  in,   fir>e  schools  and  churches. 

Hurry  if  yon  mean  business.    Lee  R.  York,  Alamo- 

gordo,  N.  Mex. 

FAR  M  AUCTION— 40  ACRES  DAIRY  FARM — 
Floegle  Bros.,  1 14  miles  south  Fairmount  Cem- 
etery, Denver,  Tuesday,  September  5.  Brick  dairy 
ham  for  75  cows,  steel  stanchions,  300-tou  tile 
Kilo,  brick  milk  house,  3-room  residence,  out- 
building?, fine  well;  $1,000  will  handle.  Btvhanau 
A  Henry,  Auctioneer?*,  1927  Broadway,  Denver. 

HELP  WANTED 

MEN  —  WOMEN     "WANTED  —  GOVERNMENT 
clerks  and  carriers,  railway  mail  clerks,  $1,C00 
— $2,S00.     Lift  position-  free.     Write  Mokaue, 
Dept.  B-ll,  Denver,  Colo. 


AGENTS — 100%     SELLING    FIBRE  BROOMS 
free  sample.     National  Fibre  Broom  Co.,  St 
Louis,  Mo. 


$210   MONTHLY,   EXPENSES,   FREE  AUTO  TO 
agents  selling  our  poultry  and  stock  remedies; 
fast   summer   sellers.      Sunllower    Poultry  Farm, 
B.   10,   Parsons,  Kan. 


AMBITIOUS  MEN— WRITE  TODAY  FOR  AT- 
tractive  proposition,  selling  subscriptions  to 
America's  most  popular  automobile  and  sports 
man's  magazines.  Quick  sales.  Big  profits 
ricjsant  work.  Digest  Publishing  Co.,  9009  Bui 
ler  Bldg.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


$50.00  WEEKLY— MEN,  WOMEN,  TAKE  OR- 
ders  for  American  Guaranteed  Hosiery.  All  stylep, 
colors  for  men,  women,  children.  Silk  hose  guar- 
anteed against  runners.  Experience  unnecessary. 
Write  today  for  territory  and  samples.  American 
Hosiery  Mills,  Dayton,  Ohio. 


U.  S.  GOVERNMENT  POSITIONS  OPEN  TO 
men — women  over  17;  $95  to  $192  month. 
Quick,  sure  raise;  steady  work;  no  strikes;  sho.t 
hours;  paid  vacation.  Common  education  suffi- 
cient; experience  unnecessary.  List  positions  free. 
Franklin  Institute,  Dept.  C-123,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
NO  STRIKES  IN  AUTOMOTIVE  BUSINESS^  BUT 
steady  work,  high  pay.  Be  an  automotive  elec- 
trician or  mechanic.  We  train  you  thoroughly. 
Best  school,  finest  equipment.  Special  proposition. 
Booklet  free.  New  class  starting.  Johnson  Auto- 
motive Trades  School,  Electrical-Mechanical,  729 
Broadway,  Dept.  CO.,  Denver. 


SEEDS 


ALFALFA     SEED,   9.0%     PURE,  $C  BUSHEL, 
sacks   free,   track  Concordia.    Geo.  Bowman, 
Concordia,  Kan. 


KAN  RED    SEED   WHEAT,   HECLEANED,  $2.20 
per  bushel,  sacked.    Kanota  oats,  $1.25.  Tay- 
k>r  d  ijpne,  Chapman,  Kan. 


WHOLESALE  SEED  PRICES  TO  CONSUMER — 
Alfalfa,  $10  per  hundred;  Red  Clover,  $18; 
Sweet  Clover,  $8;  Timothy,  $5;  Grimm  Alfalfa, 
$30;  Kaured  Seed  Wheat,  $3;  Seed  Rye,  $3; 
sacks  free.  Order  from  ad,  or  write  for  samples. 
If  seeds  do  not  please  you,  and  save  you  money, 
we  will  take  them  back  and  refund  all  of  your 
money  without  argument.  You  run  no  risk  in 
dealing  with  us.  Order  from  this  ad  and  save 
20%  on  your  fall  seeding.  M.  C.  Meier,  Salina, 
Kan. 


LUMBER 


FIR  LUMBER,  MILLWORK,  RED  CEDAR  SHIN- 
gles,  fence  posts,  from  mills  to  you.  Send  bill 
for  delivered  prices.  Lansdown,  Box  909M, 
Everett,  Wash. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


HICKORY  SPLITS,  HAND  MADE,  ENOUGH  SIX 
chairs,  $1  postpaid.    David  Hardin,  Patesville, 
Kentucky   ■  


FARMERS'  BAGS  FOR  GRAIN  AND  ALL  OTHER 
purposes;  reasonable  price,  quality  guaranteed. 
Central  Bag  &  Burlap  Co.,  1901  Market  St.,  Den- 
ver, Colo.     Phone  Main  4016. 


GUARANTEED  BETTER  BUTTER  WRAPPERS— 
100,   60c;   250,   $1.50;    500,  $2.50;  1,000, 
$4.25,  printed  to  order.  Home  Specialty  Co.,  Mid- 
dlcton,  Idaho. 


SEND  FOR  OUR  WHOLESALE  WEEKLY  PRICE 
lists;  it  will  keep  you  posted  on  the  rock-bot- 
tom prices,  and  will  help  you  save  from  25  to  40 
per  cent  on  your  supplies.  Stock  Growers  Whole- 
sale Supply  Co.,  1023  19th  St.,  P.  O.' Box  1442, 
Denver,  Colo. 


PATENTS — BOOKLET  FREE.  HIGHEST  REF- 
erences.  Best  results.  Promptness  assured. 
Send  mode]  or  drawing  for  examination  and  opin- 
ion. Watson  E.  Coleman,  Patent  Attorney,  624 
F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


LET  US  TAN  YOUR  HIDE — COW  AND  HORSE 
hides  for  fur  coats  and  robes.  Cow  and  steer 
hides  into  harness  or  sole  leather.  Catalog  on 
request.  V/e  repair  and  remodel  worn  furs;  esti- 
mates furnished.  The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Co., 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


THEBESTO  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  HONEY," 
none  better;  satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money 
back;  five-pound  can,  postpaid  $1.50.  Send  re- 
mittance with  order.  Write  for  price  on  large 
quantities.  The  Colorado  Honey  Producers  Asso- 
ciation, Denver,  Colo. 


NURSES  TRAINING  SCHOOL — PARK  AVE.  HOS- 
pital,  Denver,  Colo.,  offers  a  thorough  training 
to  young  women  desirous  of  becoming  professional 
nurses.  This  is  a  fully  accredited  school.  Course 
is  three  years.  During  training  students  receive 
full  maintenance,  tuition  and  all  uniforms;  also 
money  allowance  of  $6  per  month  to  cover  other 
hospital  needs.  Apply  Supt.  of  Nurses,  Park  Ave. 
and  Humboldt  st-  ,  Denver,  Colo. 


ARMY  GOODS. 


SALVAGE  AND  SURPLUS  SALE  OF  ARMY 
goods.  Post  Army  Store,  921  18th  St.,  Den- 
ver, Colo.  Write  for  price  list. 
SALVAGE  AND  SURPTUS  SALE  OF  ARMY 
goods.  Denver  Army  Store,  14  43  Larimer  St., 
Denver,  Colo.    Write  fov  price  list. 


FRUIT  BOXES. 


FOR  SALE — ALL  KINDS  OF    FRUIT  BOXES, 
barrels,  kegs  and  sacks  for  ail  purposes.  Colo- 
ado  Wood  Box  Mfg.  Co.,  11th  and  Market,  Den- 
ver, Colo. 


LARIMER  BOX  AND  BARREL  CO. — BARRELS. 

kegs,  fruit  packages,  baskets  of  all  kinds.  lOlti 
Larimer  St.     Main  7088.     Denver,  Colo.  


FARM  MACHINERY. 


BANKRUPT  STOCK  FARM  MACHINERY,  1N- 
eluding  tractors,  grain  and  bean  threshers,  at 
sacrifice  on  very  liberal  terms.  J.  H.  Cain,  2615 
Williams  8r.  Denver.  Phone  York  9460-J. 
CORN  HARVESTER  CUTS  AND  PILES  ON  HAR- 
vester  or  winrows.  Man  and  horse  cuts  and 
Mich  ks  equal  Corn  Binder.  Sold  in  every  state. 
Only  $25  with  fodder  tieing  attachment.  Testi- 
monials a:ul  catalog  free  showing  picture  of  har- 
vester.    Process  Harvester  Co.,  Salina,  Kansas. 


ONB  60 — 75  HOLT  CATERPILLAR  TRACTOR 
with  8-bottom  P.  ft  O.  14-inch  plow;  one  3- 
bottom  14-inch  Case  tractor  plow;  one  P.  &  O. 
beet  cultivator;  one  Moline  bean  puller;  one 
Forkner  tiller;  one  concrete  mixer.  All  in  good 
condition.  Will  sell  complete  or  by  piece.  Owner 
does  not  need.  Cash  or  terms.  Address  Moreland 
Siaach,  Atvvood,  Colo, 


BLUE  RIBKON  HERD 

DUROCS 

Buy  them  young  and  grow  them  yourself. 
Weaned  pin,  regular  price  $25  to  $50.  Our 
specialty  for  short  time  on  good  farmers' 
boars,  weaners,  $1.0  and  $20.  Show  pros- 
pects, weaners,  $00.'  Are  breeding  now 
for  fall  farrow.  Can  sell  you  one  or  a  car- 
load. Our  Blue  Ribbon  herd  mi  the  high 
winner  at  Denver.     Write  today. 

The  Blue  Ribbon  Live  Stock  Co. 

C.  F.  Burke,  Mgr.  PUEBLO,  COLO. 


HAMPSHIRE  HOGS 

We  nuke  a  specialty  of  furnishing  foundation  herds  We 
have  Show  and  Herd  Boar  prospect*  for  sale,  that  combine 
tlio  blood  of  the  greatest  show  hogs  ever  produced.  LOOK- 
OUTS, WICKWARE8  ami  TIPTONS,  the  three  greatest 
strains  known  to  the  breed.  For  free  booklet,  prices  and 
description  write  to 

N.  E.  Mosher  &  Son,  Hugo,  Colo. 


Mather's  Big-Type  Polands 

sold  to  breeders  in  four  states  this  year  are 
giving  satisfaction. 
CHOICES    YOIWG  HOARS' 
at  prices  that  will  surprise  you. 

C.  J.  Mather,  Longmont,  Colo. 


SPRING  BOARS 

Just  a  few  real  herd  headers  left  ready  to 
go  at  pre-war  prices.  Used  with  grade  sows 
even,  they  will  more  than  pay  for  themselves 
on  the  first  crop  of  pigs.   Write  today. 

C.  C.  Boyd,  Yuma,  Colo. 

Livestock  Auctioneer  and  Duroc  Breeder. 


BRAUER  PUREBRED  DUROC  CO. 

Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

We'll  have  a  wonderful  lot  of  spring  pigs, 
especially  boars,  from  the  great  bogs  Woodferd 
Sensation,  Highland  King  Defender,  Colorado 
Chief  Sensation,  Golden  Chief  and  other  high- 
class  boars.    Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

J.  W.  BRAUER,  Gen.  Mgr. 
22  Lorraine  St.         Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 


HAMPSHIRES 

We  offer  sows  and  gilts  bred  to  a 
great  son  of  an  International  Grand 
Champion.    Also  serviceable  boar  and 
weanlings,  both  sexes. 
Prices  and  description  on  reqneat. 
.    D.  C.  FULLER  &  SON, 

FIRST  VIEW,  COLO. 


C.  A.  C.  ftCAUTY  STOCK. 

In  picking  your  Shorthorn  breeding  stock, 
remember 

SNOW  KING 
breeding  has  proved  itself  in  the  show  ring. 
Lord  Douglas  calves  out  of  Snow  King  heifers 
are  even  better.    We  will  have  some  bulls  of 
this  breeding  for  sale  this  summer. 

COLORADO  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE, 
Fort  Collins,  Colorado. 


D.  S.  Polled  Herefords 

Cows  from  Polled  Plato,  herd  headed  by 
POLLED  SUCCESS  A  3rd.  Young  bulls  and 
heifers  for  sale. 

Smith  Livestock  Co. 

CHIVINGTON,  COLO. 


Buy  a  Calf  Out  of  This  Herd 

Twenty  cows  in  this  herd  on  an  official 
seven-day  test  averaged  446.13  lbs.  of  milk 
and  20.19  lbs.  of  butter. 

COLORADO  STATE  HOME, 


2305  S.  Wash.  St. 


Denver,  Colo. 


BUCHANAN  &  HENRY, 
LIVESTOCK 

AUCTIONEERS 

1927  Broadway  Denver,  Colo. 

Write  us,  or  Phone  Champa  4655. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


KODAK  FINISHING. 


KODAK   FILMS    DEVELOPED    FREE,  PRISTS 
2.%-c  each.    Kodak  Studio,  Denieon,  Texas. 
TOBACCO 


HOMESPUN  CHEWING  AND  SMOKING  TOBAC- 
CO, 5  lbs.,  $1.25;  10  lbs.,  $2.50;  20  lbs.,  $4.50. 
Farmers'  Union,  Mayfield,  Ky. 

NATURAL  LEAP  TOBACCO  —  CHEWING,  5 
pounds,  $2,  10  pounds,  3.  Smoking,  10  pounds, 
$2,  postpaid.  John  Tilley,  Dresden,  Temi. 
NATURAL  LEAF  TOBACCO — CHEWING,  FIVE 
pound*,  $1.75;  15  pounds,  $4.  Smoking,  5 
pounds,  $1.25;  15  pounds,  $3.  Send  no  money, 
pay  when  received.  Farmers'  Tobacco  Ass'n, 
Paducah,  Ky.    


TOB.'CCO  —  NATURAL  LEAF.  CHEWING,  5 
pounds,  $2,  10  pounds,  $3.  Smoking,  10  pounds, 
pounds.  $1.25 ;  20  pounds,  $4.  Send  no  money. 
Pay  when  received.  Tobacco  Growets'  Union, 
Paducah,  Ky. 


KENTUCKY  TOBACCO — 3-YEAR-OLD  LEAF — 
Don't  send  a  penny,  pay  for  tobacco  and  post- 
age when  received.  Extra  fine,  chewing,  10  lbs., 
$3;  smoking,  10  lbs.,  $2.50;  medium  smoking,  10 
lbs.,  $1.25.    Farmers'  Union,  Hawesville,  Ky. 


Shorthorns  That  Milk 


ARE  MONEY  MAKERS. 

A  herd  that  will  give 
you  a  good  monthly 
cash   income   is  what 
you  will  need  in  the 
future.     One    of  our 
young  bulls  from  a  Record 
of  Merit  cow  can  develop 
your  herd  into  ■  dual-pur- 
pose paying  pTOpOSttloD. 

We  know  the  war  is  over 
and  have  bulla  for  sale  at 
prices  that  you  farmers  and  ranchmen  can 
afford  to  buy.  Write  for  our  bargain  list  and 
easy  payment  plan. 

We  alto  have  teveral  young  bull*  for  tale, 
priced  to  sell. 

THE  PINE  VALLEY 
DAIRY  &  FARMS  CO. 

Seeley  G.  Rose,  Mgr.  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 


Bates  Shorthorns 

are  the  foundation  blood  of  true  Milking 
Shorthorns.  We  have  them.  A  few  bulls  for 
sale. 

THE  CARPENTER  CATTLE  CO. 

GREELEY,  COLORADO 


Buy  MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

from  the  oldest  established  herd  in  the  state. 

We  can  supply  your  needs  in  bulls  of  beef 
type  either  horned  or  polled  Shorthorns. 

Write  Superintendent  for  folder  on  breeding 
and  prices. 

State  Industrial  School, 

Golden,  Colo. 


Milking  Shorthorns 

All  Cows  in  Milk  Officially  Tested. 
Service  bulls  of  World's  Record  breeding* 
Personal  inspection  invited.    Send  for  illustra- 
ted Booklet  and  Catalog  of  Public  Sale  to  be 
held  October  14  th. 

THE  BONVUE  FARMS  CO., 

Stockyards,  Denver,  Colo. 


OUTSTANDING 

HOLSTEIN  BULL 

We  have  for  sale  a  yearling  son  of  a  three- 
year-old  heifer  who  made  1,035  lbs.  butter  last 
year  and  21,428  lbs.  milk,  making  her  fifth  in 
the  world  for  butter  production  and  ninth  for 
milk  for  the  year  1921-1922.  The  bull  calf  is 
sired  by  a  30-lb.  son  of  Jor.au  Duchess  De  Kol 
Lad,  a  bull  who  has  two  world  record  sis- 
ters, and  two  world  record  daughters.  '  Calf  is 
mostly  white  and  a  beautiful  individual. 

WrRITE  FOR  PRICE. 
WHICH  IS  REASONABLE. 

Mrs.  R.  G.  Douglas,  Rush,  Colo. 


PRODUCTION 


We  offer  you  a  wonderful  amount 
of  these  Holstein  qualities — and  from 
a  clean  herd.  Bull  carves  from  fine 
record  dams.  Pahgre  Valley  Ranch, 
Loesch  Bros.,  Montrose,  Colo. 


0B 


BREEDING 


We  have  bred  hundreds  of  prize-winning  ar.d 
high-producing  Holstein  covs,N  including 


Tilly  Alcartra 

We  can  supply  you  with  that  same  line  of 
breeding.  Write 

McKAY  BROS.,  Caddoa,  Colo. 


GREAT  BARGAINS,  960  HEAD  HEREFORDS, 
SHORTHORNS,  ABERDEEN  ANGUS 

1,  2,  3,  4  and  5  years  old.  Cows,  heifers  and 
bulls.  Prices  $75  to  $120  and  up.  360 
Percheron  and  Belgian  horses,  stallions,  mares 
and  colts,  1  to  6  years  old.  Prices  $125  and 
up  per  head.  One  head  or  a  carlot.  Breeding 
guarantees  with  each.  Registered  pedigrees  by 
mail.  Stock  on  twenty  farms  in  Iowa  and 
Illinois.  Write  for  circular  and  particulars. 
Address  ILLINOIS  HORSE  &  CATTLE  CO., 
Good  Block,  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  . 
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This  food  information  may 
influence  your  child's  health 


August  15, 1922. 


IN  the  nursery  we  have  long  recognized  the 
magic  of  mother  love.  Now  we  are  fast  learn- 
ing how  much  the  kitchen,  too,  calls  for  a  mother's 
heart  and  watchful  care. 

In  one  of  our  prosperous  suburban  communities 
the  Board  of  Education  recently  reported  in  part: 
''One-third  of  our  pupils  are  under-nourished. 
Children  are  too  often  entirely  dependent  upon 
servants  for  their  food." 

Think  of  it !  Wealthy  children  under-nourished ! 
With  food  a-plenty,  insufficient  thought  was  given 
to  its  selection  and  making. 

Fortunately,  however,  most  intelligent  mothers 
know  that  their  home  kitchens  can  mold,  for 
good  or  for  ill,  the  very  lives  of  their  boys  and 
girls. 

They  know,  for  example,  that  a  certain  amount 
of  fat,  in  foods,  is  essential  to  human  health  and 
strength.  The  wise  mother  assures  herself  that 
the  fat  employed  in  baking  and  frying  foods  for 
her  children  is  one  which  readily  digests. 

When  she  uses  Crisco,  she  knows  that  she 
follows  a  safe  course,  for  her  little  ones  and  for  the 
older  members  of  her  family  as  well.  For  Crisco, 
a  pure  fat  of  vegetable  origin,  provides  both  easy 
digestion  and  delicious,  natural-flavored  foods. 

Women  are  often  kind  enough  to  tell  us  that 
their  reputation  as  fine  cooks  is  based  largely  on 
their  Crisco  foods.  Light,  tender  cakes;  flaky  pie 
crusts;  fried  foods  whose  quickly-formed  brown 
crust  prevents  fat  absorption. 

Few  thoughtrul  mothers  once  they  are  familiar 
with  Crisco's  fine  digestibility,  will  hesitate  to  in- 
vest, each  week,  a  few  added  cents  for  health's 
sake. 

Crisco  is  sold  by  grocers  in  small,  medium  sized  and 
large  cans.    Made  and  sold  in  Canada,  too. 


i  teaspoon ful  mIc 
i  cupful  water 
I  teaspoonful  flavoring 
whites  of  3  eggs 


EMILY'S  WHITE  CAKE 

Vi  cupful  Crisco 
t'--i  cupful*  sugar 
3  cupfuls  flour 
3  teaspoon  fu  Is  baking 
powder 

Cream  Crisco.  Add  sugar  slowly  and  cream  to- 
gether. Sift  dry  ingredients,  and  add  alternately 
with  the  liquid.  Add  flavoring,  beat  mixture 
thoroughly  and  last  fold  in  stiffly  beaten  whites  of 
eggs.  Pour  in  cake  mixture;  put  in  moderate  oven, 
allow  to  rise  for  five  minutes,  increase  heat  to 
bake;  at  the  end  of  fifteen  minutes  reduce  heat  to 
allow  cake  to  shrink  from  the  pan.  Entire  time 
for  baking  twenty  minutes. — Knit  B.  Vauthn. 
Send  for  "The  Whys  of  Cooking,"  the  most  help- 
ful cook  book  you  ever  used.  Mail  25c  to  Section 
U-8,  Department  of  Home  Economics, The  Procter 
tc  Gamble  Co.,  Cincinaati.  Ohio. 


Two  Simple  Home  Tests! 


Low  Melting  Point. 
Sasy  Digestibility. 

Into  half  a  glass  of  lukewarm 
water  drop  a  small  tump  each  of 
Crisco  and  any  other  fat.  With 
a  teaspoon  gradually  add  hot  water 
until  Crisco  melts.  You  will  find 
that  few  other  fats  melt  at  this  point. 
Food  authorities  say  that  an  easily 
digested  fat  should  melt  near  body 
heat — oSM  degrees.  Crisco,  you 
will  find,  melts  even  below  this 
temperature.  It  melts  at  97  de- 
grees. (This  test  does  not  neces- 
sarily condemn  the  digestibility  of 
the  other  fat,  but  it  will  aid  you 
to  establish  Crisco's  fine  digesti- 
bility.) 


oAvoid  smoke  and 
Odor! 

Put  into  separate  pang  equal 
amounts  of  Crisco  and  any  other  far. 
Heat  slowly  for  eight  minutes,  or 
until  they  reach  a  temperature 
where  a  bread  crumb  browns  in 
40  seconds. 

Notice  that  the  Crisco,  unlike  most 
cooking  fats,  does  not  smoke  at 
this    proper    frying  temperature. 

You  will  find  chat  frying  with 
Crisco  will  be  very  helpful  in  keep- 
ing your  whole  house  fresh  and 
free  from  the  odor  of  cooking  fats. 


Digestible  \  vegetable  }  Shortening 


For  delicious  cakes  which  stay  fresh  longer 

For  flaky  and  digestible  pastry 

For  wholesome  digestible  fried  foods. 


Oop/rltffat  1-122,  bj  Th«  Proctor  ft  Gwnblo  Co.,  Claclaa 
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Good  roads 
hut  you  can 
Hasslers 


coming 

have 


SOME  day,  the  statesmen  say,  all 
our  roads  will  be  perfect!  But  why 
wait?  You  can  have  Hasslers  now  and 
escape  most  of  the  troubles  bad  roads 
cause. 

Even  the  so-called  "good"  roads  of  to- 
day are  seldom  perfect  throughout 
There  are  invariably  old  worn  stretches 
that  make  Hasslers  a  vital  necessity 
for  comfort  and  economy. 

Hasslers  smooth  out  the  bumps,  reduce 
vibration,  minimize  breakage,  save  re- 
pairs, and  slacken  deterioration  of  your 
Ford  or  Dodge  Brothers  car. 

That  is  because  they  have  a  double 
action.  They  cushion  the  bump;  then 
check  the  rebound.  Unique  Hassler 
features,  that  you  can  get  only  in 
Hasslers,  make  that  action  possible. 
No  single  acting  device,  whether  shock 
absorber  or  rebound  check,  can  ever 
give  you  Hassler  results. 

Test  Hasslers  ten  days  at  our  risk.  If 
you  are  not  satisfied,  money  back. 

ROBERT  EL  HASSLER,  INC. 

Indianapolis,  U.  S.  A. 
Robert  H.  Hassler,  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Ontario 


jHSSLER 

Shack  Absorb 


IL  S.  Grain  Growers  Reorganize. 

Complete  reorganization  of  the  U.  S. 

Grain  Growers,  Inc.,  has  taken  place 
and  it  is  now  wholly  under  control  of 
the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 
Thea  reorganization  plans  were  worked 
out  by  a  creditors'  committee  consisting 
of  E.  H.  Cunningham,  secretary  of  the 
Iowa  Farm  Bureau;  J.  W.  Coverdale, 
secretary  of  the  American  Farm  Bu- 
reau Federation,  and  W.  S.  Hill,  pres- 
ident of  the  South  Dakota  Farm  Bu- 
reau. This  committee  was  appointed  at 
the  May  13  meeting  of  the  Middle  West 
farm  bureau  presidents  to  untangle  the 
affairs  of  the  U.  S.  Grain  Growers.  C. 
II.  Gustafson,  president,  Frank  Myers, 
secretary,  and  the  whole  board  of  di- 
rectors elected  at  the  March  meeting  of 
the  U.  S.  Grain  Growers  resigned  in  or- 
der to  give  the  committee  a  free  hand 
in  working  out  its  plans.  Under  the 
reorganization  effected,  the  state  farm 
bureau  presidents  of  nine  of  the  farm 
bureau  states  become  directors  of  the 
grain  marketing  organization.  The  new 
officers  are  as  follows:  Howard  Leon- 
ard, Eureka,  111.,  president  of  the  Illi- 
nois Agricultural  Association;  John  F. 
Boland,  Webster  Grove,  Mo.,  president 
of  the  Missouri  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion; Ralph  Snyder,  Oskaloosa,  Kan., 
president  of  the  Kansas  Farm  Bureau 
Federation;  John  G.  Brown,  Monon, 
Ind.,  president  of  the  Indiana  Federa- 
tion of  Farmers'  Associations;  Chas. 
W.  Hunt,  Des  Moines,  la.,  president  of 
the  Iowa  Farm  Bureau  Federation;  0. 
E.  Bradfute,  Xenia,  O.,  president  of  the 
Ohio  Farm  Bureau  Federation;  J.  F.; 
Seed,  St,  Paul,  Minn.,  president  of  the. 
Minnesota  Farm  Bureau  Federation; 
George  McKerrow,  Pewaukee,  Wis., 
president  of  the  Wisconsin  Farm  Bu- 
reau Federation;  E.  H.  Cunningham, 
Cresco,  Iowa,  secretary  of  the  Iowa 
Farm  Bureau  Federation;  R.  A.  Cowles, 
BlooHiington,  111.;  W.  R.  Crowther, 
Golden  City,  Mo.;  T.  I.  Ferris,  Pleasant; 
Lake,  Ind.;  H.  L.  Keefe,  Walthill,  Neb.; 
A.  J.  Mclnnis,  Dazey,  N.  D.;  Chas.  B.1 
Stewart,  Red  Cloud,  Neb.;  Eugene 
Funk,  Funks  Grove,  111.;  Herman  Dam- 
forth,  Washington,  111.;  B.  F.  Parmea- 
ter,  Lincoln,  Neb.;  A.  G.  Burgeson,  Dou- 
glas, N,  D. 

Two  places  on  the  board  of  directors 
are  vacant  and  will  be  filled  later.  Of 
the  new  board  of  directors,  Cowles, 
Crowther,  Ferris,  Keefe,  Mclnnis,  Stew- 
ard and  Burgeson  were  members  of  the 
retiring  board. 

The  new  board  of  directors  elected  of- 
ficers as  follows: 

President — E.  H.  Cunningham, 

Vice  President — H.  L.  Keefe. 

Secretary — J.  M.  Mehl. 

Treasurer — Chas.  E.  Gunnels. 

Secretary  Mehl  has  been  assistant  to 
the  president  of  the  U.  S.  Grain  Grow- 
ers, Inc.,  since  its  incorporation.  Mr. 
Gunnels  is  treasurer  of  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  and  is  in- 
structed by  that  organization  to  serve 
the  Grain  Growers  without  pay.  Secre- 
tary Mehl  receives  a  salary  of  $5,000  a 
year.  No  other  officer  and  no  director 
of  the  IS.  S.  Grain  Growers,  Inc.,  re- 
ceives any  salary.  Per  diem  compensa- 
tion for  the  directors  was  fixed  at  $10. 

The  new  board  of  directors  elected  an 
executive  committee  of  three — E.  H. 
Cunningham,  R.  A.  Cowles  and  J.  F. 
Reed — and  vested  in  it  broad  powers  for 
carrying  on  the  affairs  of  the  organiza- 
tion. The  subsidiary  U.  S.  Grain  Grow- 
ers' Sales  Company  is  controlled  by  this 
executive  committee. 

An  advisory  committee  of  three  was 
appointed  to  advise  on  questions  of 
finance  and  marketing.  The  members 
of  this  committee  are:  Bernard  M.  Ba- 
ruch,  financier,  New  York;  Alexander 
Legge,  president  of  International  Har- 
vester Company,  Chicago;  Frank  O. 
Wetmore,  president  of  First  National 
Bank,  Chicago.  All  three  have  accepted 
appointment  on  this  committee. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Henry  C 
Wallace  and  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Herbert  Hoover  were  invited  to  serve  as 
cx-offirio  members  of  the  new  board  of 
directors,  representing  the  public. 

The  auditor's  report  on  the  financial 
affairs  of  the  U.  S.  Grain  Growers,  Inc., 
on  July  26,  1522,  showed  the  total  lia- 
bilities to  be  ?;:«)4.f»K2.75.  Assets  to- 
taling $109,.'{1(>.48  were  reported,  leav- 
my  ..  net  deficit  of  $2!Sr,,2(J7.27. 

Tn  resigning  the  (.Id  offieers  frankly 
adn.jtted  that  the  Chicago  Board  of 
Trade  had  eil'ertively  blocked  their  plnn 
to  have  G.  W.  Hales,  a  wealthy  Chicago 
y  i.iUi  deal-  r  handle  Ihe  r,r;  animation's 
(Train  throucli  the  r.rain  cxehaiuce.  Ow- 
ing to  the  financial  status  of  the  organi- 
zation they  had  nothing  Further  to  offer. 
The  new  officers  assert  their  purpose  oJ 
getting  the  II.  S.  Grain  Orowem  going 
n<  eording  to  the  original  plan  of  the 
Committee  of  Seventeen. 


Sent 
Once 


Don't  fail  to  get  ourbig  new  Fall  Cat- 
alog showing  hundreds  of  the  most 
wonderful  values  you  ever  eaw.  IT'S 
FREE.  Our  enormous  purchases  right 
from  the  Manufacturersat  new  low  costs 
and  our  selling  plan  direct  by  mail  saves 
you  the  middlemen's  profits  and  -gives 
you  better  merchandise  for  Jess  money. 
Quick  shipping  service— safe  delivery 
guaranteed.  You  can  havejust  what  you 
want  and  get  k  promptly — Clothing,  Dry 
Goods,  Shoes,  Supplies  for  theFarm  and 
Home — everything  priced  at  a  saving  for 
you.  Our  Catalog  Is  your  best  guide.  Just 
send  your  name  and  address.  iSutisfacliom 
vositlvely  guaranteed  on  every  purchase. 

BRADLEY,  MERRIAM  &  SMITH 

Dept.  104  Omaha.  Nebu 


rsELFOILl*G 

Direct  -  From  -  the  -^Vfell 

WATER  SYSTEMS 

NO  MORE  "pump  and  ■carry."  The 
Myers  Direct  Water  System  8ive9  you 
fresh  water,  at  the  turn  of  a  tap- 
direct  from  the  well  or  cistern.  A  de- 
pendable servant—always  on  the  job. 
Quiet,  safe,  economical,  self-oiling, 
automatically  controlled.  Myersdeal- 
ers  everywhere  handle  the  Myers  line 
of  Pumps,  Hay  Tools  and  Door  Hang- 
ers. See  your  dealer  or  write  today 
^9  for  catalog. 


PUMW  TOM  CVfHTM»RW5fc 
WU  TOOL*.  9SOfc  RAM  tXt 


The  F.  E.  Myers 

£Bro.  Co. 
155  Church  St 
Obio 


Maximum 
Protection 
At  Mini- 
mum Cost 


A  Design 
Far  Every 
Practical 
Puipos* 


Tour  deal-er  can  Bup<ply  this  sci-on- 
tifically  built  Fenoe.  Writ.-  us  for 
name  of  dealer  in  your  vicinity. 

The  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co. 


Dept.  WF. 


I>eiiT«T,  Colo. 


Bitf  Money  Boring  Wells 


Have  water  on  your  own  farm. 
In  spare  time  make  wells  far  your 
neighbors.  It  means  $l(«:0  estrn  IB 
ordinary  years,  double  that  in  dry 
years.  No  risk — no  experience  seeded. 

Outfits  lor  Getting  Water  Anywhere 

Earth  surcrs,  rock  drills  and 
combined  machines.  Engine 
or  horse  power.  Write  fur 
easy  trims  and  five  caudog. 

LIST  K  MTFfi.  COMPANY 
Box  743      Ciarinda.  Iowa 


Windmill  Prices  Reduced  || 


WrSlotn. 

Um  ...„« 

«:(ii:i;ik 

Urludoru 


u"in'B«ii"?t»i™   cmwmrtD  greet 

mumilui'turc.  CURRIE 

smFprrcn  wwumillco. 

UniNDEH  7th  *  HoUldj,, 
02?.  Topofca,  Kansas. 


Quality  Kodak  Finishing 

I'y  I'unipi  li  nt    Hinlrrn  pi- run  m;i  My  in- 
tercut rrl   lii  ri'Hiilts. 
DBVBItOP  itor.i.s,   10  < '  10 NTH 
Print*!  4"   >«»  Ur.        Ono-l>ny  Nitv»«<". 

Ossen  Photo  Supply  Co. 


400  l.Sth   SI..   I)<>uv<<r,  «  ,>»«> 
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Electricity  Once  Used  Becomes  Almost  a  Necessity 

WHITE  COAL  A  PRACTICAL  SOURCE  OF  LIGHT  AND  POWER  ON  FARM 


LIGHT  and  power  are  as  essential  on 
the  successful  farm  as  hard  work 
*  and  good  seed.  If  any  farmer 
doubts  that,  let  him  forsake  his  power 
plant  and  go  back  to  the  days  of  hand 
milking,  when  all  of  the  barn  work 
was  done  by  the  aid  of  lanterns  swing- 
ing hazardously  from  the  ceiling  raft- 
ers. He  will  soon  be  convinced  and 
his  conviction  will  be  shared  equally 
with  his  wife,  who  would  be  just  as 
unwilling  to  revert  to  the  dark  kitch- 
en, the  hand  churn  and  all  of  the  nu- 
merous household  appliances  that  now 
start  by  the  touch  of  a  button. 

It  has  been  largely  this  relief  from 
numerous    and    laborious  operations 
that  has  established  white  coal  on  the 
farhi  so  universally  and  rapidly.  But 
out  of  the  total  number  of  farmers 
who  have  invested  in  power  plants  of 
<ta'e  kind  or  another  during  the.  past 
few  years  there  are  a  few  who  are  dis- 
satisfied wffh  the  return  on  their  in- 
vestment and  blame  the  equipment  for 
much  that  is  really  their  own  fault.  . 
Too  many  have  made  their  investment  under  the 
false  impression  that  "a  lighting  system"  was  all 
ordered.   No  previous  plan,  including  the  primary  es- 
sential of  required  power  was  made,  or  if  so,  it  was 
that  they  wanted.  In  most  cases,  that  was  what  they 
left  too  much  in  the  hands  of  an  agent  or  salesman 
whose  first  interest  was  to  sell  some  particular  type 
of  equipment. 

Buy  Plant  of  Ample  Capacity. 

There  are  still  other  homes  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  where  economy  was  too  much  of  a  factor 
when  the  lighting  equipment  was  bought.  When  the 
salesman  was  at  the  farm,  the  only  thought  was 
lighting,  and  the  power  requirement  was  figured  on 
the  basis  of  so  many  lights  in  so  many  ^^^^^^^ 
buildings,  with  possibly  enough  sur-  ZI 
plus  to  run  the  pump  back  in  the  shed 
for  water  supply.    After  it  was  in- 
stalled a  hundred  and  one  uses  for 
white  coal  appeared  and  the  equip- 
ment was  overloaded,  resulting  either 
in  serious  damage  to  the  generator  or 
batteries,  or  to  the  temper  and  dis- 
position of  the  farmer. 

In  such  cases,  instead  of  blaming 
the  system,  the  farmer  ought,  really, 
to  blame  himself  for  not  having  made 
proper  estimate  of  the  capacity  of  the 
system  needed  before  ordering. 

Experience  gleaned  from  a  large 
number  of  farms  has  taught  the  wis- 
dom of  installing  equipment  large 
enough  to  take  care  of  any  reasonable 
demand  that  might  be  put  upon  it.  To 
tax  it  beyond  its  theoretical  limit  will 
result  in  damage  nine  times  out  of  ten 
and  then  the  repair  bills  will  more 
than  equal  the  original  expense  of  in- 
stalling a  larger  system. 

Figuring  Requirements  in  Advance. 

Lights,  of  course,  are  one  of  the  pri- 
mary uses  of  white  coal  on  the  farm. 
Next,  comes  the  heavier  power  such  as 
the  operation  of  water  systems  and 
then,  in  order,  comes  a  long  list  of 
accessories  some  of  which  are  now 
considered  essential  and  others  are 
still  in  the  luxury  class. 

Based  on  the  average  .load  for  the 
months  of  October  to  April,  when 
lights  are  needed,  the  requirements 
might  be  figured  out  as  follows:  For 
residence  lights  four  hours  a  day  us- 
ing COO  watts  of  current  an  hour,  2,400 
watt  hours;  for  barn  lights,  three 
hours  daily,  using  1,500  watt3  an  hour, 
4,500  watt  hours;  for  water  system 
operated  five  hours  a  day,  using  256 
watts  an  hour,  1,250  watt  hours;  a 
total  of  0,150  watt  hours  or  almost  10 
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With  light  and  power  at  the  touch  of  a   button,  the  farm  home  has  been  transform;.!. 

kilowatt  hours.  A  kilowat — usually  abbreviated  K. 
W. — is  1,000  watts.  This  means  that  the  energy  re- 
quired for  the  above  uses  will  amount  to  approx- 
imately 10  K.  W.  hours  a  day. 

To  this  must  be  added  the  following  equipment 
which  is  usually  desired  on  most  farms:  A  washing 
machine  used  five  hours  a  week,  requiring  1,250  watt 
hours;  an  electric  iron  used  ten  hours  a  week,  6,000 
watt  hours;  a  vacuum  cleaner  used  four  hours  a 
week,  512  watt  hours,  or  an  additional  requirement 
of  more  than  7  K.  W.  hours  a  day,  which  is  usually 
overlooked  when  original  plans  for  a  lighting  system 
are  made. 

Some  complaint  has  also  been  brought  against 
lighting  systems  because  of  trouble  with  the  storage 


Tests  to  Improve  Grazing  Lands 

COLORADO  EXPERIMENT  STATION  WORKING  OUT 
SYSTEM  TO  PROTECT  CATTLE  RANGES. 


BUNDANCE  of  grass  and  forage 
plants  will  ever  be  the  basis  of 
profitable  livestock  production 
which  has  been  one  of  the  main  sources 
of  wealth  in  the  western  states.  With- 
out good  range  the  industry  cannot  con- 
tinue to  be  profitable.  Except  in  those 
districts  which  come  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Forest  Service  there  has 
been,  up  to  the  present  time,  a  gradual 
deterioration  of  the  western  grazing 
grounds. 

Vast  areas  of  state  and  public  domain 
lands  in  Colorado  are  nearly  bare,  while 
the  scant  vegetation  found.  or>  them  is 
largely  made  up  of  useless  or  harmful 
weeds. 

"Must  Be  Protected." 

"These  lands  must  be  protected,"  says 
E.  L.  Maynard  of  the  Colorado  Agri- 
cultural College.  "Systems  of  manage- 
ment must  be  used  in  grazing  them  or 
they  will  become  useless  and  the  live- 
stock industry  will  suffer  accordingly. 

"The  work  done  by  the  Forest  Service 
in  increasing  production  on  the  Forest 
Reserves  vividly  illustrates  what  can 
and  must  be  done  on  these  lower  ranges. 

"In  order  to  get  actual  figures  on  the 
value  of  'early  protection'  and  'rota- 
tional grazing'  in  building  up  lowlying 
range  land,  the  Colorado  Experiment 
Station  is  conducting  an  extensive  test 
in  the  foothill  range  near  Fort  Collins. 


This  land  at  an  average  altitude  of 
5,300  feet  is  typical  of  the  lowlying 
range  throughout  the  state. 

Three  Different  Tests.  . 

"The  land  has  been  fenced  into  three 
separate  sections.  One  of  these  sec- 
tions is  a  'check'  where  cattle  are  pas- 
tured each  year  from  the  earliest  ap- 
pearance of  plant  growth  in  the  spring. 

"Forage  plants  on  the  second  section 
are  given  'early  protection'  each  year. 
They  are  allowed  to  get  a  good  start 
before  the  cattle  are  turned  on. 

"The  third  pasture  is  divided  into  two 
parts  on  which  the  cattle  are  rotated. 
They  start  on  one  section  in  the  spring, 
allowing  the  other  section  to  reseed 
after  which  they  are  put  on  the  second 
section  for  fall  grazing.  This  same 
procedure  is  followed  the  second  year 
to  give  the  seedling  plants  in  the  second 
section  a  chance  to  get  well  started. 
The  third  year  the  rotating  is  reversed, 
the  cattle  being  started  on  the  second 
section. 

"The  cattle  on  test  are  weighed  each 
month  and  the  weights  of  cattle  to- 
gether with  condition  of  the  pasture 
will  show  the  comparative  value  of  the 
systems. 

"It  is  planned  to  run  a  new  set  of 
steers  on  this  range  each  summer  for 
the  next  four  years." 


batteries.  In  most  of  these  cases  the 
trouble  has  been  the  almost  inevitable 
result  of  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the 
farmer  in  giving  his  batteries  the 
proper  care. 

Battery  Important  Part  of  System. 

While  it  is  true  that  batteries  have 
been  developed  during  the  last  few 
years  to  a  remarkable  degree  of  effi- 
ciency it  does  not  follow  that  they  are 
fool  proof  or  that  they  will  run  along 
indefinitely  without  attention.  There 
are  all  sorts  of  conditions  that  can 
wreck  the  best  battery  made  in  a  com- 
paratively short  time.  Grossly  over- 
charging them  is  one;  letting  them 
run  along  without  water  is  another. 
And  it  would  pay  any  farmer  to  spend 
what  time  is  needed  in  studying  the 
operations  and  requirements  of  his 
batteries  before  actually  operating  his 
system. 

Proximity  of  the  batteries  to  the 
power  plant  is  of  much  less  import- 
ance than  having  them  placed  where 
the  temperature  variations  are  within  the  proper 
range.  A  battery  should  be  neither  too  hot  nor  too 
cold.  If  placed  in  a  frame  shed  which  is  unheated 
they  cannot  do  their  best  work,  especially  in  winter 
when  the  temperature  will  probably  get  much  below 
freezing  at  frequent  intervals.  The  cellar  of  the  av- 
erage house  is  usually  as  good  a  place  as  any  for  the 
batteries,  it  being  cold  enough  there  and  yet  not 
often  below  freezing. 

Under-size  Battery  Poor  Economy. 

As  to  type  and  cell  size,  many  farmers  have  been 
lead  into  trouble  by  unscrupulous  salesmen  whose 
first  interest  is  to  sell  their  own  particular  type. 
Opinions  of  experts  differ  as  to  actual  requirements, 
but  it  is  of  interest  here  to  note  find- 
ings  recently  made  in  the  Westing- 
house  Union  Battery  Company's  lab- 
oratories. They  found  that,  as  a  rule, 
increasing  the  cell  size  increases  the 
convenience  to  the  owner  and  prolongs 
the  life  of  the  battery  to  an  amount 
which  warrants  the  higher  cost.  With 
a  larger  battery,  danger  of  injury 
through  overcharging  is  lessened,  the 
load  on  the  battery  is  more  easily  car- 
ried and  the  engine  and  generator  op- 
operated  less  frequently. 

Since  most  farm  power  requirements 
are  measured  in  terms  of  horse-power, 
it  is  necessary  to  know  how  to  trans- 
late horse-power  into  watts  and  light- 
age.  A  one-eighth  H.  P.  motor  corre- 
sponds to  93  watts  or  four  25-watt 
lamps;  a  one-fourth  H.  P.  motor,  185 
watts  or  seven  25-watt  lamps;  a  half 
H.  P.  motor,  375  watts  or  fifteen  25- 
watt  lamps;  a  three-quarter  H.  P.  mo- 
tor, 559  watts  or  twenty-two  25-watt 
lamps,  and  a  one  H.  P.  motor,  765 
watts  or  thirty  25-watt  lamps. 

From  this  it  may  be  seen  that  a 
one-half  horse-power  motor  draws 
from  the  battery  373  watts  or  the 
same  power  as  do  fifteen  25-watt 
lamps.  With  small  batteries  it  is  un- 
safe to  operate  any  motor  of  over  one- 
quarter  H.  P.,  or  an  appliance  of  over 
186  watts  unless  the  engine  and  gen- 
erator are  running.  This  is  especially 
true  in  overloading,  for  it  is  possible 
to  tax  a  motor  or  an  appliance  so  that 
it  uses  many  more  watts  than  is  indi- 
cated on  the  name  plates. 

A  little  care  in  installing  systems 
with  particular  attention  to  the  kind 
and  type  of  battery  used,  being  care- 
ful to  avoid  the  cheaper  makes  which, 
even  under  the  most  favorable  condi- 
tions hardly  justify,  their  existence, 
will  overcome  most  of  the  objections 
brought  against  power  or  - 
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Weight  as  a  Factor  in  Market  Value  of  Livestock 

GENERAL  DEMAND  IS  FOR  LIGHTER  CUTS  IN  ALL  CLASSES  OF  MEAT 


A  former  speaker  of  the   House  of 
Representatives,    himself  rather 
ponderous,  once  declared  that  "no 
gentleman  ever  weighs  more  than  two 
hundred  pounds." 

In  determining  values  in  the  livestock 
market,  weight  varies  in  importance 
from  the  inconsequential  to  a  factor  at 
times  transcending  even  quality  and 
finish. 

For  a  century  the  drift  of  market 
preference  has  been  toward  lighter  and 
lighter  cattle,  hogs  and  sheep.  The 
tallowy  mountains  which  formerly  con- 
stituted the  standard  of  perfection  in 
beef  production  have  been  superceded 
by  the  tidy  yearling.  The  lardy  levia- 
thans which  walked  to  market  in  the 
days  when  Cincinnati,  then  the  chief 
packing  center,  was  known  as  "Pork- 
opolis,"  have  given  way  to  the  "regu- 
lation lights"  weighing  170  to  190 
pounds.  Fashion  likewise  has  turned 
from  the  heavy  wether  to  the  80- pound 
lamb. 

Small  Carcass  Less  Wasteful. 

The  smaller  carcass  is  less  wasteful 
both  for  the  retailers  and  the  consumer, 
and  the  smaller  sized  retail  cuts  are  a 
better  fit  for  the  purse  and  for  the  av- 
erage family  size  of  the  present  day. 
Being  from  younger  animals  as  a  rule 
than  the  heavier  carcass,  all  parts  are 
comparatively  tender.  From  the  pro- 
ducers standpoint,  there  is  economy 
also  in  production  for  sale  at  a  younger 
age,  but  such  a  factor  does  not  induce 
the  market  to  pay  a  higher  price. 

Limited  Demand  for  Heavy  Weights. 

While  the  general  rule  is  that  lighter 
weights  have  the  preference,  there  are 
exceptions,  and  the  amount  of  the  dis- 
count, if  any,  on  heavyweights  varies 
greatly  at  different  times.  While  the 
rank  and  file  of  consumers  want  the 
cuts  from  lighter  carcasses,  the  hotel, 
restaurant,  dining  car  and  steamboat 
trade  require  a  more  or  less  constant 
supply  of  heavy  beef.  Likewise  a  few 
heavy  wethers  can  be  sold.  These  out- 
lets are  easily  glutted,  however,  and  if 
a  few  too  many  arrive  they  must  be 
sold  at  a  sacrifice.  On  the  other  hand, 
since  this  trade  is  rather  fastidious, 
scarcity  will  place  such  animals  at  a 
premium. 

Heavy  steers,  which  means  those 
weighing  1,350  pounds  or  more,  gener- 
ally are  in  their  heydey  during  the  late 
summer  and  fall  months.  Such  cattle 
can  only  be  produced  by  a  long  period 
on  feed.   Feeders  must  be  purchased 
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during  the  fall  or  early  winter  and  fed 
a  full  grain  ration  for  five  or  six 
months.  When  the  busy  season  on 
farms  arrives  along  with  hot  weather 
and  fly  time,  during  which  cattle  do  not 
gain  well,  most  feeders  order  cars. 
Only  a  few  are  carried  beyond  this 
period  so  that  they  can  virtually  com- 
mand their  own  price.  For  the  same 
reason  fat  yearlings  also  are  apt  to  be 
scarce  at  that  season,  so  that  the  actual 
premium  on  weighty  steers  over  year- 
lings is  not  apt  to  exceed  50  cents  per 
hundred  pounds  at  the  outside. 

Heavy  Steers  Marketed  in  Spring. 

Winter  is  the  chief  cattle  feeding  sea- 
son. Feed  lots  throughout  the  corn- 
belt  are  filled  during  the  fall  and  the 
cattle  fattened  on  new  com.  Almost  in- 
variably the  result  is  an  excess  of  heavy 
finished  steers  during  the  spring  months 
which  must  be  sold  at  a  discount. 

Once  in  a  while  exceptions  occur.  The 


disappointing  cattle  market  in  the  first 
half  of  1921  led  many  feeders  to  hold  on 
through  the  summer  hoping  the  market 
would  recover  and  enable  them  to  avoid 
losses.  Marketing  these  cattle  was  not 
completed  till  December.  Last  fall  more 
light  feeders  were  taken  out  than  nor- 
mally, so  that  heavy  fat  steers  were  not 
at  as  great  disadvantage  as  usual  dur- 
ing the  past  spring. 

It  follows  that  the  purchase  of  light 
feeders  during  the  fall  months  to  be 
fattened  for  the  spring  market  is  desir- 
able. On  the  other  hand,  producers  of 
stockers  and  feeders  will  find  weight 
more  of  an  asset  during  the  fall  than  at 
other  seasons  of  the  year. 

Weight  Important  in  Calf  Market. 

In  the  calf  market  weight  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly prominent  factor  in  determin- 
ing values.  Speaking  broadly,  the  well 
finished  calf  seven  weeks  old  weighing 
150  pounds  is  most  desirable.  Slightly 
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lighter  weights  do  not  ship  well  espe- 
cially in  cold  weather,  they  are  apt  to 
be  less  muscular,  and  still  lighter 
weights  running  down  below  100  pounds 
may  not  meet  inspection  requirements 
as  to  age.  Heavy  calves  get  beyond  the 
real  "veal"  age  at  about  225  pounds 
when  they  sometimes  are  called  "heavy 
killing  calves"  and  sell  far  under  prime 
veals  no  matter  how  well  finished  they 
are.  Tastes  differ  here  as  the  southern 
and  western  markets  take  more  kindly 
to  heavy  calves  than  the  Middle  West 
and  the  East,  where  most  vealei*s  are 
dairy  bred.  Weight  alone  may  affect 
calf  values  as  much  as  $3  or  more  per 
hundred  pounds. 

Lard  Hog  Not  in  Demand. 

Before  the  day  of  lard  substitutes 
heavy  hogs  sometimes  sold  at  a  distinct 
premium  in  the  winter  because  they 
give  a  slightly  higher  dressing  percent- 
age than  light  hogs  and  the  product 
from  both  sold  at  about  the  same  price. 
In  recent  years  the  demand  for  fresh 
pork  and  for  bacon  has  expanded  so 
that  hogs  weighing  160  to  190  pounds 
produce  the  cuts  which  have  sold  at  a 
premium  most  of  the  time.  During  No- 
vember, December  and  January,  light 
hogs  from  spring  farrow  are  always 
abundant  so  that  the  general  average 
of  light  hog  prices  has  fallen  below  the 
average  of  heavy  hogs  even  though 
choice  light  hogs  were  selling  at  the 
top  of  the  market.  The  premium  on 
lights  is  most  marked  in  the  summer 
months  when  such  hogs  are  scarce  and 
the  bulk  of  the  supply  consists  of  fat 
sows  and  heavy  barrows.  The  accom- 
panying chart  shows  the  way  the  situa- 
tion has  worked  out  on  the  average  dur- 
ing the  last  ten  years. 

Little  Demand  for  Heavy  Mutton. 

The  public  insists  upon  the  lamb 
weighing  80  pounds  or  thereabouts  be- 
cause of  the  more  desirable  sized  roasts 
and  chops  and  also  for  assurance  that 
it  is  getting  lamb.  Few  Iambs,  in  load 
lots,  exceed  this  figure  very  much  until 
the  late  winter  and  spring  when  the 
feeding  season  is  on.  Discrimination 
against  excessive  weight  is  rather 
sharp,  begins  when  averages  run  above 
85  pounds  and  may  easily  amount  to  $1 
per  hundred  pounds  for  lambs  which  are 
15  pounds  too  heavy. 

The  nearer  yeai-lings  come  to  the 
specified  weight  for  Iambs  the  better 
they  are  substituted  for  lamb  in  the 
dressed  trade.  Wethers  and  ewes  also 
sell  much  better  if  they  do  not  scale 
over  100  pounds. 


Keep  the  Manure  Spreader  Busy  on  Livestock  Farm 

BREEDING  AND  FEEDING  ANIMALS  AND  SOIL  BUILDING  GO  HAND  IN  HAND 


LIVESTOCK  farming,  if  properly  con- 
ducted, will  be  associated  with  a 
*  carefully  worked  out  plan  for  in- 
creasing soil  fertility.  The  farming 
business  cannot  continue  to  exist  on 
land  that  is  constantly  decreasing  in 
fertility.  Feeding  livestock  and  soil 
building  should  go  hand  m  hand.  We 
sometimes  wonder  if  the  principles  up- 
on which  thin  statement  depends  are 
carried  out  by  cattlemen  and  livestock 
farmers. 

Fertility  Often  Wasted. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  urg- 
ing of  cattle  growing  as  a  mean:;  of  con- 
serving soil  fertility  will  not  accomplish 
the  desired  result.  We  are  told  that 
the  methods  practiced  by  cattlemen  gen- 
erally do  not  increase  soil  fertility.  Too 
often  this  charge  is  true,  for  feed  is 
hauled  to  some  sheltered  ppot  along  a 
stream  or  ravine  bank,  where  the  flood 
waters  will  clean  out  the  feed  lot  and 
save  the  owner  from  having  to  haul  out 
the  manure.  Out  in  the  field  there  will 
be  nothing  to  turn  under  hut  the  stubs 
of  the  feed  crops  which  have  boon 
hauled  off.  This  is  a  pessimiat'c  picture 
'  r  the  manner  in  which  our  soil  is  being 
depleted ' 

A  similar  excuse  was  offered  for  not 
up  a  silo  to  get  larger  return;* 
the  forage  part  of  the  crop.  It 
ued  that  the  silo  would  rapidly 
tho  soil  because  the  whole  crop 
liMuled  off,  leaving  nothing  to  turn 
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under.  This  was  a  perfectly  plausible 
argument  if  no  effort  was  tta&l  to  get 
the  manure  and  other  refuse  from  feed- 
ing back  to  the  land.  If  no  manure  is 
hauled  out  and  scattered  on  the  field 
from  which  the  silage  crop  came,  this 
method  of  using  the  crop  will  mors  mp- 
idly  deplete  the  soil  than  pasturing  the 
fodder  down  in  the  old  orthodox  man- 
ner, returning  perhaps  50  cents  to  $1 
an  acre  in  feed  value. 

Manure  Must  Go  Back  to  Soil. 

In  urging  livestock  farming,  as  has 
been  done  constantly  in  Western  Farm 
Life,  it  has  been  our  purpose  to  make 
it  clear  that  manure  must  go  back  to 
the  soil;  that  the  animal  furnishes  a 
market  for  rough  feed  otherwise  with- 
out value,  and  in  consuming  it  leaves  a 
largo  portion  of  its  fertilizing  value  on 
the  farm  to  enrich  the  soil. 

Proper  handling  of  manure  is  n  most 
important  factor  in  livestock  farming. 
On  the  farm  of  Ben  A.  Johnson,  whero 
fifty-three  steers  were  fed  last  winter, 
Mr.  Johnson  hauled  out  225  loads  of 
manure  which  he  considered  worth  $2 
a  load.  He  tells  of  a  farm  he  began 
farming  in  189ft  on  which  tho  yield  of 
wheat  to  the  acre  has  been  raised  from 
fifteen  to  twenty-five  bushels  to  the 
acre  to  forty  or  fifty  bushels,  and  this 
increase  in  producing  capacity  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  cuttle  have  been  fed  und 


Wheeler. 

the  manure  hauled  out  every  year. 
Fred  Keefover,  who  farms  in  Morgan 
county,  covered  twenty-five  acres  of 
beet  land  with  manure  last  spring.  He 
figured  that  he  could  count  on  an  in- 
crease of  three  tons  to  the  acre  over 
land  not  so  manured.  That  would  mean 
$15  an  acre  with  beets  selling  for  $5  a 
ton. 

Hauling  manure  is  one  of  the  hard 
jobs  of  the  farm,  particularly  if  done  in 
the  old  way.  With  a  manure  spreader 
the  task  is  very  much  lightened.  Tho 
ideal  method  of  handling  manure  is  to 
haul  it  out  to  the  field  each  day.  On 
most  farms,  however,  it  must  be  al- 
lowed to  accumulate  and  be  hauled  out 
on  the  fields  whenever  convenient.  Dur- 
ing the  winter  season  manure  can  be 
spread  on  wheat  fields  to  advantngc  or 
on  pastures. 

On  livestock  farms  where  all  the  ma- 
nure is  cared  for  and  spread  on  the  land 
the  producing  capacity  is  certain  to  in- 
crease. It  is  a  most  noticeable  fact 
that  on  dairy  farms,  where  cattle  have 
been  kept  for  a  long  time,  the  soil  has 
constantly  increased  in  fertility.  This 
has  been  true  even  though  the  manure 
has  not  been  hauled  out  in  many  rases 
until  much  of  its  fertility  has  been  lost. 

Spreader  Profitable  Investment 
Spending  money  for  a  manure  spread- 
er is  one  of  the  most  profitable  invest- 


ments that  can  be  made  on  a  farm 
where  livestock  is  kept.  This  is  so  not 
only  because  it  saves  a  great  deal  of 
back-aching  labor  in  scattering  the  ma- 
nure, but  because  it  distributes  it  so 
evenly  that  its  full  value  as  a  plant  food 
is  available  at  once.  Plants  do  not  take 
in  their  food  in  solid  form.  It  must  be 
dissolved  before  it  can  be  taken  up  by 
the  roots.  Manure  scattered  by  hand  is 
apt!  to  be  in  large  chunks  or  clods,  and 
as  long  as  it  remains  in  this  condition 
it  is  of  little  value  as  fertilizer.  It  is 
only  as  it  is  broken  up  into  little  par- 
ticles and  distributed  evenly  over  the 
surface,  that  it  can  be  readily  used  by 
plants.  This  is  done  by  the  spreader 
more  perfectly  than  it  can  be  done  by 
hand,  as  well  as  much  more  easily.  By 
the  hand  method  of  spreading,  from 
twenty  to  thirty  loads  are  sometimes 
distributed  on  a  single  acre.  With  a 
spreader  as  small  an  amount  as  three 
tons  to  the  acre  can  be  spread.  This 
thin  even  spreading  means  a  great  in- 
crease in  the  value  of  the  manure  to  the 
crop  grown. 


The  amount  of  milk  any  dairy  herd 
may  produce  in  the  future  is  determined 
to  a  considerable  extent  by  the  kind  of 
bull  that  is  now  in  the  herd.  The  bull 
should  not  only  be  purebred,  but  should 
also  be  of  high  producing  parentage  and 
of  good  type.  This  usually  means  that 
most  of  his  daughters  will  be  good  cows. 
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Market  Outlook  for  Farm  and  Ranch  Products 

COMING  WINTER  PRICE  LEVEL  ON  HOGS  WILL  PROBABLY  BE  LOWER 


THE  railroad  strike  was  responsible 
for  a  lighter  run  of  cattle  last 
week  which  advanced  top  steers  at 
Chicago  to  a  new  high  for  the  year  of 
$10.95,  and  caused  a  small  upturn  all 
along  the  line  with  the  exception  of 
common  steers  and  butcher  stock.  There 
is  a  generous  percentage  of  shortfeds 
and  steers  that  have  had  a  good  deal  of 
corn  on  grass  so  that  strictly  grassers 
are  hardest  to  move.  An  advance  in 
dressed  beef  prices  in  the  East  in  spite 
of  large  receipts  in  the  week  previous 
helped  the  market  along. 

Seven  leading  packing  points  received 
1,246,000  head  of  cattle  in  the  last  six 
weeks,  compared  with  average  receipts 
of  1,062,000  head  in  the  corresponding 
period  in  the  preceding  eight  years.  The 
supply  does  not  indicate  a  shortage. 
Ordinarily  from  the  middle  of  August 
to  the  middle  of  October  weekly  receipts 
at  these  points  increase  more  than  50 
per  cent.  If  cattle  have  been  held  back 
by  the  strike  as  reported,  a  still  greater 
increase  later  on  is  indicated.  Feeder 
buyers  will  take  a  big  fraction  of  the 
increment,  but  the  supply  for  slaughter 
has  not  attained  the  high  mark  of  the 
year. 

The  flood  of  grassers  at  southwestern 
markets  is  steadily  rising  in  spite  of 
rail  obstructions.  Few  good  western 
rangers  have  appeared  as  yet.  The 
cause  of  the  delay  is  in  doubt. 

Feeder  Shipments  Largest  of  Year. 

Shipments  of  stoeker  and  feeder  cat- 
tle from  the  twelve  leading  markets  in 
the  week  ending  August  12  were  the 
largest  since  the  close  of  last  Novem- 
ber. Rail  conditions  were  said  to  be  dis- 
couraging to  buyers,  but  there  is  no 
sign  of  it  in  the  movement.  Prices  ad- 
vanced slightly  with  fat  classes.  A 
slightly  lower  market  may  develop  as 
soon,  as  interruptions  to  rail  traffic 
cease,  but  with  an  abundance  of  feed 
and  other  conditions  fairly  favorable  no 
s.erious  decline  is  in  prospect.  Thin  cat- 
tle prices  are  on  a  more  reasonable  ba- 
sis than  prices  for  lambs. 

Hog  Supply  Remains  Heavy, 

Notwithstanding  interference  with 
rail  shipments  receipts  of  hogs  at  the 
eleven  leading  markets  last  week  were 
the  largest  in  three  weeks,  and  again 
were  the  largest  for  the  corresponding 
week  as  far  back  as  the  records  go.  In 
the  last  eight  weeks  .  arrivals  at  these 
markets  totalled  4,029,000  head,  com- 
pared with  a  ten-year  average  of  3,498,- 
000  head  in  the  corresponding  period. 
At  the  same  time  weights  are  running 
about  4  per  cent  above  normal  for  this 
season. 

Within  a  month  new  crop  hogs  will 
begin  to  show  up.  It  is  too  late  to  ex- 
pect much  of  an  advance  and  the  rail 
situation  is  too  uncertain  to  be  sure  of 
the  trend. 

The  probable  winter  level  is  now  the 
center  of  attention.  Packers  are  pre- 
dicting $6  hogs  at  Chicago.  This  figure 
may  not  be  reached,  but  prices  probably 
will  go  at  least  $1.50-  lower. 

Fresh  pork  prices  were  higher  last 
week  and  the  lard  supply  is  moving  out 
steadily.  In  the  first  two  weeks  of  Au- 
gust over  41,000,000  pounds  of  lard  and 
32,000,000  pounds  of  hog  meats  were 
cleared  for  export.  Continental  ex- 
change rates  appear  to  be  on  a  basis 
making  purchases  impossible,  but  pack- 
ers report  a  fairly  satisfactory  demand 
although  at  low  prices. 

Lamb  Receipts  Falling  Behind. 

r  Receipts  of  sheep  and  lambs  at  the 
seven  leading  markets  in  the  last  six 
weeks  totalled  1,151,000  head,  compared 
with  average  receipts  of  1,227,000  head 
in  the  same  period  of  the  preceding 
eight  years.  Under  present  conditions 
the  cause  remains  uncertain.  The  rail- 
road situation  is  a  factor,  but  the  small 
range  lamb  crop  reported  last  spring 
and  severe  liquidation  of  combelt  flocks 
a  year  ago  may  be  even  more  important. 
Most  of  the  range  lambs  thus  far  have 
been  below  standard  finish,  thus  help- 
ing the  market  for  fat  native  Iambs. 
Feeder  lambs  are  still  being  bought 
actively  at  high  prices.  Shipments 
from  the  twelve  leading  markets  in  the 
week  ending  August  12  were  the  largest 
since  last  December. 

Wheat  Sales  Exceed  Average. 
Tn  spite  of  apparent   obstacles,  re- 
'  ripts  of  wheat  at  primary  markets  last 
week  were  the  largest  for  the  corre- 
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sponding  week  with  but  two  exceptions 
in  a  dozen  years,  and  about  40  per  cent 
above  the  average.  Cars  were  stored 
in  the  Southwest  before  the  threshing 
started,  otherwise  the  movement  would 
not  have  been  so  heavy.  Most  of  these 
cars  have  now  been  used  so  that  lighter 
receipts  from  that  section  are  probable, 
but  spring  wheat  is  beginning  to  move 
freely  and  the  total  supply  promises  to 
continue  generous. 

A  little  later  Canadian  wheat  will  be 
a  factor  in  the  market,  since  that  coun- 
try is  the  principal  competitor  of  the 
United  States  for  export  trade.  Can- 
ada's surplus  is  even  larger  than  our 
own.  The  plan  of  a  national  compul- 
sory pool  of  the  Canadian  crop  to  be 
handled  by  a  wheat  board  has  been 
abandoned  so  that  the  crop  will  not  be 
held  back  except  as  individual  producers 
decide  to  do  so. 

What  Will  Europe  Do? 

European  buying  remains  dilatory. 
Every  sign  indicates  a  need  for  more 


wheat  than  last  year,  but  there  are  none 
of  the  big  purchases  which  featured  the 
market  last  year  when  August  exports 
set  a  record  of  7,000,000  bushels.  Cen- 
tral European  countries  are  in  bad 
shape  financially,  with  German  marks 
down  to  1,230  to  a  dollar,  and  Austrian 
kronen  at  around  60,000  to  a  dollar,  and 
both  fluctuating  at  a  rate  which  maKe 
business  next  to  impossible.  France, 
Italy  and  Belgium  are  affected  by  this 
situation,  but  sterling  exchange  is  with- 
in one  cent  of  the  highest  point  in  sev- 
eral years. 

The  delay  in  buying  at  present  means 
a  more  concentrated  demand  later,  but 
Europe  apparently  is  acting  on  the  the- 
ory that  their  own  import  needs  for 
wheat  are  no  more  urgent  than  the  ne- 
cessity of  finding  a  market  for  the  sur- 
pluses of  exporting  countries.  There  is 
also  a  hint  in  their  recent  attitude  to- 
ward wheat  that  Europeans  are  fearful 
of  a  crash  of  some  sort  and  do  not  wish 
to  be  caught  with  heavy  commitments 
when  it  occurs. 


Recent  Range  of  Livestock  Prices  at  Our  Principal  Markets. 

Cattle—                                                   Denver.  Kansas  City.  Omaha. 

Choice  and  prime  heavy  steers  (1100  lb.  up). $9.60®  10.00  J10.00@10.75  $9.75*5  10.65 

Good  heavy  steers  ..                                        8.50(5   9.75  8.90(5  10.25  9.00<&  10.15 

Good  light  steers                                             8.35®  9.75  8.65(5  10.10  9.00(5  10.00 

Common  to  choice  butcher  heifers               4.00®  7.25  4.40@  9.25  5.00(5  9.00 

CoTnmon  to  choice  butcher  cows                    3.50@  6.25  3.50(5)  6.85  4.00(5  7.50 

Bologna  and  beef  bulls                                    2.50@  3.75  3.00®  5.25  3.00(5  6.30 

Canner  Steers                                                   3.00@  4.00  3.00®  4.00  3.00(5  4.25 

Common  to  choice  feeders  (1000  lb.  up)....  5.50®  7.50  6.00®  8.60  6.00(5  8.25 

Common  to  choice  stoeker  steers                 4.50®  7.25  4.35®  8.25  5,00(5  7.75 

Common  to  choice  stoeker  cows  and  heifers.  3.25®  5.00  3.25®  6.00  3.50 (J/  5.76 

Hogs- 
Top  of  Market  $           9.75  $           9.65  $  9.45 

Bulk  of  Sales                                                    8.20®  9.35  8.35®  9.50  7.00®  9.25 

Heavy  (250  lb.  up)                                           8.25®  9.00  8.15®  9.20  7.75(5  9.00 

Medium  (200 — 250  lbs.)                                    9.00®  9.75  8.25®  9.60  8.00(5  9.35 

Light   (150—200  lb.)                                        9.00®  9.50  8.20®  9.65  8.50(5  9.40 

Smooth  packing  sows  (250  lb.  up)                 7.00®  7.50  7.35®  7.75  7.10(5  8.15 

Stock  pigs    8.75@  9.75  8.00®  3.50 


Livestock  Pendulum  Swinging  Backward 

CROP  MOVEMENTS  LIKELY  TO  BE  HINDERED 
BY  SHORTAGE  OF  CARS. 


DURING  the  period  from  early  1919 
to  the  middle  of  1920  grain  prices 
ruled  relatively  high  compared 
with  livestock  prices.  The  agricultural 
balance  between  these  two  commodities 
was  badly  disturbed.  The  reduction  of 
flocks  and  herds  and  of  feed  lot  oper- 
ations was  accelerated  by  the  conditions 
incident  to  deflation. 

Eventually  the  pendulum  swung  to 
the  other  side  of  the  perpendicular. 
Grain  and  forage  prices  dropped  to  a 
point  which  made  the  production  of 
meat,  dairy  products,  eggs  and  poultry 
more  profitable  than  the  sale  of  the 
feeds  as  such.  The  recovery  in  hog, 
cattle  and  lamb  prices  in  the  last  two 
years  made  the  ratio  still  more  at- 
tractive to  the  stockman. 

Livestock  Production  Stimulated. 

Now  the  pendulum  is  swinging  in  the 
other  direction.  Generous  crops  assure 
a  continuance  of  relatively  low  feed 
costs  during  the  coming  year.  But  live- 
stock production  shows  evidence  of 
stimulation  in  every  form  and  it  is  only 
a  question  of  time  until  some  and  pos- 
sibly all  forms  will  reach  the  overpro- 
duction stage  again  unless  the  process 
is  checked  when  it  reaches  a  proper  bal- 
ance. 

If  statistics  are  worth  anything  it  is 
time  to  call  a  halt  upon  further  in- 
creases in  poultry  and  hog  production. 
It  takes  longer  to  breed  the  increase  in 
cattle  for  either  beef  or  dairy.  Sheep 
population  estimates  show  more  severe 
reduction  than  any  other  class,  so  that 
overproduction  of  cattle  and  sheep  is 
more  remote.  The  feeding  industry  is 
more  or  less  distinct,  however,  and  the 
number  of  thin  steers  and  lambs  which 
may  be  taken  out  for  feeding  is  more 
elastic  than  the  total  population  of 
those  classes.  The  prices  paid  jnay  be 
higher  than  succeeding  markets  really 
would  justify,  so  that  overproduction  of 
fed  cattle  and  lambs  may  occur  ahead 
of  the  increase  due  to  more  extensive 
breeding  operations. 

Car  Shortage  Developing. 

Duringthc  last  few  weeks  reports  of 
inability  to  obtain  cars  have  been  com- 


ing forward  with  increasing  frequency. 
Some  country  elevators  have  closed  be- 
cause of  inability  to  ship  the  grain 
v/hich  they  have  taken  in  already,  al- 
though thus  far  the  receipts  of  grain  at 
terminals  have  been  ample. 

The  strike  of  railway  shopmen  in  the 
last  few  weeks  has  aggravated  the  sit- 
uation since  the  percentage  of  cars  and 
locomotives  in  bad  repair  has  increased 
and  the  roads  have  been  unable  to  move 
freight  with  as  much  dispatch  as  usual. 

Other  causes  were  at  work,  however, 
and  the  shortage  would  have  arrived 
eventually  anyway.  The  business  re- 
vival has  increased  the  retail  and  whole- 
sale trade  and  enlarged  the  volume  of 
goods  moving  through  the  channels  of 
distribution.  THe  building  boom  and 
enormous  sales  of  automobiles  are  sug- 
gestive of  the  bigger  load  which  has 
been  placed  upon  the  transportation 
system.  Although  a  small  decline  has 
taken  place  in  the  last  two  weeks  car 
loadings  other  than  coal  in  the  week 
ending  July  22  were  only  about  1  per 
cent  less  than  during  the  record  week 
of  October  15,  1920. 

Reserves  of  Coal  Depleted. 

The  coal  strike  is  the  most  serious 
factor  in  the  situation.  It  has  directly 
hampered  some  of  the  roads  already  and 
will  increase  the  car  shortage  as  soon 
as  it  is  ended  and  coal  production  rises 
to  meet  the  actual  demand.  Reserves 
of  coal  in  all  sections  have  been  deplet- 
ed, householders  will  try  to  lay  in  their 
winter  supply  and  the  movement  to  the 
Northwest  which  usually  takes  place 
during  the  summer,  will  become  enorm- 
ous in  order  to  make  up  for  lost  time. 
Box  cars  are  likely  to  be  requisitioned 
for  the  purpose. 

At  the  present  time  the  railroads  re- 
port some  surplus  box  cars,  but  part 
of  these  are  in  bad  order  and  others  are 
remote  from  the  sections  where  short- 
ages exist.  If  business  expands  fur- 
ther during  the  fall,  the  crop  movement 
confirms  the  estimated  yields  and  the 
movement  of  coal  reaches  the  high 
mark  expected,  it  will  not  be  surprising 
to  see  car  orders  each  week  exceeding 
the  available  supply  20  per  cent  or  more. 


Statistically,  the  position  of  wheat  is 
stronger  than  usual.  The  yield:;  in  the 
southern  hemisphere  will  make  it  still 
stronger  or  weaken  it,  depending  upon 
whether  they  are  below  or  above  the 
average.  Kroomhall  estimates  the  Ar- 
gentine acreage  at  12  per  cent  larger 
than  last  year,  v/hich  will  make  it  about 
equal  to  the  average. 

Drouth  Scare  in  Corn. 

Hot,  dry  weather  over  the  cornbelt 

has  caused  more  or  less  damage  during 
the  past  week.  .Scattered  rains  have  oc- 
curred in  the  last  day  or  two  and  how 
much  the  loss  will  amount  to  is  in  doubt 
as  there  is  normally  some  deterioration 
during  August.  The  government's  esti- 
mates take  this  factor  into  account  by 
raising  the  par  yield  for  September  1.2 
bushels  per  acre.  Part  of  the  crop  wan 
too  far  along  to  be  severely  hurt  and 
the  late  planted  corn  was  hastened  to- 
ward maturity  ahead  of  frost  so  that  to 
some  extent  the  hot  weather  was  ben- 
eficial. 

Corn  prices  advanced  as  a  result  of 
dry  weather  damage  reports  and  also 
because  of  a  strong  demand  for  cash 
corn.  In  spite  of  heavy  receipts  the 
visible  supply  at  terminals  has  shrunk 
rapidly  recently  and  still  more  of  it  has 
been  sold  for  early  distribution.  In  the 
nine  months  ending  August  1,  about  35 
per  cent  more  corn  has  disappeared 
from  commercial  channels  into  domestic 
consumption  or  gone  for  export. 

Oats  Movement  Below  Normal. 

In  the  first  three  weeks  of  the  new 
oats  crop  year  receipts  at  primary  mar- 
kets fell  nearly  20  per  cent  below  the 
ten-year  average  for  the  corresponding 
period.  The  extremely  low  price  is  any- 
thing but  attractive  and  there  are  re- 
ports of  replacing  oats  with  wheat  in 
the  rotation. 

The  commercial  distribution  of  oats 
in  the  year  ending  August  1  was  219,- 
461,000  bushels,  compared  with  a  ten- 
year  average  disappearance  of  255,403,- 

000  bushels. 

Cash  Grain  Prices. 

The  range  of  cash  grain  prices: 
Kansas  City — Wheat,  No.  2  red,  98c@ 
$1.01;  No.  3  red,  92c@$l;  No.  2  hard, 
95c@$1.18;  No.  3  hard,  93c@$1.16;  No. 
4  hard,  90c@$1.15. 

Corn— No.  2  mixed,  52@53c;  No.  2 
yellow,  57@58%c;  No.  2  white,  52%@ 
53y2c. 

Oats— No.  3  white,  32@34c. 
Barley— 44@461,£c. 

Wide  Spread  in  Hay  Prices. 

-  Light  receipts  of  good  quality  hay  are 
sustaining  the  market  for  the  good 
grades,  but  poor  hay  is  in  excess  of  the 
demand  even  at  a  heavy  discount.  No. 
2  timothy  is  quoted  $1  to  $4  below  No. 

1  prices.  Clover  and  heavy  clover- 
mixed  is  hard  to  move. 

Kansas  City — Prairie  upland  No.  1, 
$10.50@11.50;  No.  2,  $9@10;  alfalfa, 
choice  $17@19;  No.  1.  $15@16.50; 
standard,  $13@14.50;  No.  2,  $11@12.50; 
No.  1  timothy,  $14@15;  No.  2,  $10.50@ 
11.50;  No.  1  light  clover  mixed,  S14@ 
14.50;  No.  1  clover  mixed,  $11.50@ 
$13.50;  straw,  $6(5)6.50. 

Egg  Market  Gains  Strength. 

The  egg  market  is  showing  more 
strength  than  at  any  time  in  several 
weeks.  Receipts  have  dropped  off  rap- 
idly in  the  last  two  weeks,  although  rail 
conditions  may  have  been  a  factor 
which  will  mean  an  increase  again  later. 
Storage  holdings  are  now  being  fed  up- 
on the  market.  The  trend  of  prices  is 
likely  to  be  upward  from  this  time  on, 
but  the  advance  will  be  gradual  owing 
to  excessive  storage  stocks  which  must 
be  absorbed. 

Receipts  of  dressed  poultry  at  the  five 
leading  markets  in  the  first  thirty 
weeks  of  this  year  together  with  re- 
ceipts in  the  same  period  in  the  three 
preceding  years,  are  as  follows: 

1922   107,261.989  pounds 

1921    83,086,012  pounds 

1920    80,311.306  pounds 

1919   102,813,564  pounds 

Poultry  handlers  are  expec^ir.  ?  ?.  big 
run  this  fall.    Prices  have  de 
cently  and  a  further  loss  is  pr 
the  next  month  or  six  week- 
time  the  storing  season  will  b  s  Re- 
ceipts will  treble  in  the    r.  three 
months  if  the  usual  course  is 
Since  those  who  stored  butter  and 
this  year  and  poultry  (Turn  to  P 
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Prompt  Plowing  Pays 


"■■^"J-Ji 


DUY  a  Twin  City  Tractor. 

Plow  promptly  after  Har- 
vest. The  green  weeds  will 
fertilize  and  richen  next  year's 
crop. 

A  TWIN  CITY  Dealer  in  your 
neighborhood  can  make  prompt  de- 
livery— and  he  is  backed  by  a  com- 
pany branch  house  close  by.  You 
are  thereby  assured  prompt  atten- 
tion and  service  when  you  need  it. 


Twin  City  Company 

Minneapolis,  U.  S.  A. 

Adjacent  Branches: 

15th  &  "Wazee  St.,  Denver,  Colo 
421  S.  Wichita  St., 
"Wichita,  Kan. 

311  No.  9th  St.,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


TWIN  S  CITY 

12-  2  O     Kero  J        sene  Tractor 


MICA 


GREASE^ 


lightens  the  load,  lengthens  the  life  of  the  wagon,  harness  and 
horse — prevents  wear  and  "play",  eliminates  squeaking.  A 
small  quantity  of  it  goes  a  long  way. 

Mica  Axle  Grease  is  a  modest  product  but  it  does  a  lot.  Don't  be  without 
(.  can  of  it,  and  keep  it  bandy.  It  is  false  economy  to  skimp  on  axle  grease. 
And  you  may  as  well  use  the  best,  costs  no  more. 

Sold  in  1  and  3-pound  tins,  10  and  25-pound  galvanized  pails.  Youi 
dealer  baa  it. 

THE  CONTINENTAL  OIL  COMPANY 

(A  Colorado  Corporation) 

DENVER  Pueblo 

Cheyenne  Gre3t  Falls 

Albuquerque                               Boise  Salt  Lake  City 


THE  AUTO-OILED  AERMOTOR 


<;/''(/ 

'  unttl 


A  Real  Self-Oiling  Windmill  ijtfzz 

Oil  an  Aermotor  once  a  year  and  it  is  always  "t  ■*«-""><«•• 
oiled.  Every  moving  part  is  completely  and  fully 


oiled.  A  cor 
bearing.  The  i 
oil  in  a  tight!'/ 
are  practically 
Any  windmi 
hall  o 


stream  of  oil  flows  on  every 
tin  in  oiL  The  double  gears  run  in 
icd  gear  case.  Friction  and  wear 


PL- 

m  not  have  the  gears  running  in  oil  is  only 
Jmill,  like  a  modern  automobile,  most  have 
its  (tears  enclosed  and  run  In  oil.  Dry  gears,  exposed  todust,  we.ir  rapidly. 
Dry  bearings  and  dry  gears  cause  friction  and  loss  of  power.  The  Aermolor 
pumps  in  the  HfuVrst  breeze  because  it  is)  correctly  designed  and  well 
OsVd.    To  get  everlasting  windmill  satisfaction,  buy  the  Aermotor. 
Writ*  Uxlity       A  rDWinTnP  rfl    Chicago  I>«-n  Molne* 

Jot  Circular.    AKJ»aM.%9  M.  UA  V/ VF«  city  Mlnmaiiolb 


BALE  YOUR  HAY 


l>  I'resm  lor 
Every 


with  taw 
LIGHTNING 
.LINE 


AS  CITY  HAY  PRfcSS  CO.  "2S&- 


BUCK 

LEG 


100%  PROlECilOM  FOR  LIFE 

frcno  OflC  vaccination  with 
Cutter's  Liquid  or  Solid 
Ul*cklctf  AilyTessin.  Abwi. 
I  •  17   .:.  (  .••.,   •  ■  '..I  /V.  r.  . 


The  Cutter  Laboratory 

-Tht  Lthnmlvwlkml  Knwui  lino1' 
Berkeley  (U.S.LcriiM-)  California 
KB-— flU  Styh*  Powdrr  anJPiJJ  Vacuoce  cull  made 
I.  i  tbusc  who  i  niii  thrill 


Getting  Rid  of  Bindweed. 

Field  or  European  bindweed  is  one  of 
the  most  obnoxious  weed  pests  ever  in- 
troduced into  Colorado.  It  belongs  to 
the  morning  glory  family  and  spreads 
both  by  seeds  and  underground  runners 
or  rootstocks.  New  sprouts  come  up  at 
every  joint  of  these  rootstocks  and 
wherever  pieces  are  earned  by  plowing 
or  harrowing  new  plants  are  started. 
The  function  of  these  underground 
stems  is  to  store  up  plant  food  for  new 
plants  and  the  longer  the  patches  of 
bindweed  are  allowed  to  go  the  larger 
and  more  vigorous  these  rootstocks  be- 
come. When  once  established  over  a 
large  area  it  becomes  a  most  expensive 
and  difficult  task  to  eradicate  this  se- 
rious weed  pest,  in  fact,  farmers  have 
been  known  to  give  up  and  leave  their 
land  because  the  bindweed  had  taken  it. 

The  most  successful  means  of  keep- 
ing it  in  control  is  to  watch  for  it  and 
when  the  first  patches  appear  grub 
every  plant,  root  and  branch,  and  rake 
them  out  and  burn  them.  Heavy  appli- 
cations of  salt  are  sometimes  resorted 
to,  although  the  land  cannot  be  used 
again  for  several  years.  There  is  no 
quick  and  easy  method  to  control  this 
weed  and  from  the  number  of  samples 
sent  to  Western  Farm  Life  for  identifi- 
cation it  is  gaining  ground.  Fully  a 
third  of  the  specimens  of  weeds  sent  to 
the  Colorado  Agricultural  College  for 
identification  are  field  bindweed. 

Since  the  plant  lives  over  in  the  root- 
stocks  the  principle  to  follow  is  to  farm 
the  land  for  one  or  two  seasons  in  a 
bare  fallow  or  clean  cultivated  crop. 
Follow  with  smother  crops.  In  the  cen- 
tral and  eastern  sections  of  Kansas 
where  the  weed  has  become  a  most 
serious  pest  the  Kansas  experiment  sta- 
tion after  trying  a  number  of  methods 
is  recommending  clean  cultivation  the 
first  year,  followed  by  alfalfa  or  some 
such  smother  crop  as  cane  ths  second 
year.  The  first  year  the  field  should  be 
plowed  early  in  the  spring-,  shortly  after 
the  weed  starts,  and  from  then  on 
should  be  cultivated  frequently,  some 
times  as  often  as  twice  a  week.  A 
spring-tooth  cultivator  equipped  with 
sharp  broad  shovels  is  best  for  this. 

This  summer  fallow  cultivation  will  so 
weaken  the  bindweed  plants  that  they 
cannot  compete  the  second  year  with  a 
heavy  feeding  crop  like  alfalfa  or  cane. 
If  cane  is  planted  the  ground  should  be 
cultivated  through  the  early  spring  and 
the  cane  sowed  about  two  weeks  after 
corn  planting  time.  The  third  year  the 
field  should  be  summer  fallowed  again. 
Alfalfa  may  be  planted  in  August  or 
September  after  the  first  summer  of 
cultivation.  It  should  begin  growth  sc 
early  in  the  spring  that  it  will  smother 
any  bindweed  plants  that  start  to  grow. 


method  with  formaldehyde.  This  meth- 
od is  a  simple  one  and  requires  but  lit- 
tle time.   It  is  as  follows: 

•  Use  a  clean  floor,  wagon  bed  or 
canvas  in  the  open. 

2.  Spread  out  a  few  bushels  of  grain. 
Make  the  formalin  solution,  using  1 
pint  to  40 — 45  gallons  of  water,  and 
sprinkle  it  over  the  grain  as  it  is  being 
shoveled  about. 

3.  Sprinkle  at  the  rate  of  one  gallon 
of  formalin  solution  to  one  bushel  of 
grain.  A  garden  sprinkler  may  well 
be  used. 

4.  After  all  the  grain  is  treated  pile 
and  cover  with  wet  sacks  or  canvas  for 
not.  less  than  six  hours  nor  more  than 
twelve  hours. 

5.  Shovel  the  grain  over  and  spread 
out  in  a  thin  layer  to  dry. 

6.  If  it  is  to  be  stored  use  clean  sacks 
or  bins. 

Always  store  or  put  the  seed  in 
treated  sacks.  Many  farmers  go  to  the 
trouble  of  treating  and  then  undo  their 
labors  and  condemn  the  treatment  be- 
cause they  did  not  use  precautions  in 
storing  and  putting  away  in  clean  sacks 
or  bins.  The  formalin  solution  must 
come  in  contact  with  the  smut  spores 
and  as  soon  as  the  grain  is  dry  it  may 
again  be  covered  with  smut  spores  by 
putting  into  smutty  sacks. 


Meat  Hauled  by  Trucks. 

A  tie-up  of  railroad  transportation 
will  not  materially  affect  the  meat 
packing  industry,  it  is  asserted,  as  2,500 
hogs  are  hauled  daily  in  trucks  to  the 
St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  yard. 

Fifteen  motor  express  lines  for  han 
dling  livestock  shipments  within  a  ra 
dius  of  forty-five  miles  of  Kansas  City 
have  been  established  for  some  time 
past. 

Tom  Snyder,  Secretary  of  the  Indiana 
Transfer  and  Warehousemen's  Associa 
tion,  believes  that  with  a  complete  tie- 
up  of  railroads  the  distribution  of  food 
products  in  Indiana  could  be  fully  taken 
care  of  by  motor  transport.  About  thir- 
ty days'  supplies  of  all  common  food 
products  is  now  in  storage  in  the  var- 
ious commercial  warehouses. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  trucks  oper- 
ating out  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  will  be 
handling  soon  500  tons  of  supplies  both 
on  the  outbound  and  inbound  trips.  Un 
der  normal  conditions  the  trucks  and 
interurbans  handle  75  per  cent  of  all 
perishable  foodstuffs  in  Kentucky  and 
southern  Indiana. 


Seed  Treatment  Prevents  Smut. 

Many  wheat  growers  are  testing  their 
Beed  to  prevent  smut,  but  not  all  are  ob- 
taining satisfactory  results.  Following 
a  three-weeks  trip  through  the  wheat 
growing  sections,  C.  D.  Learn  of  the 
Colorado  Kxporiment  Station  reports 
that  he  finds  some  farmers  enthusiastic 
lor  vied  treatment,  while  others  had 
just  as  much  smut  as  ever  nnd  have  not 
a  good  won!  for  the  method.  In  his  in- 
vestigations ho  finds  that  it  i*  not  the 
1 1  c  ; 1 1, 1 1 1 1 ■  1 1 1.  I  li.-il  :-lsc >ti Ttf  he  i  onilctmicd, 
hut  the  manner  in  which  it  is  applied. 
Too  often  not  enough  care  is  taken  in 
the  work. 

There  are  different  methods  used  in 
Hoed  treatment,  hut  in  all  probability 
the  mont  common  and  convenient  moth 
od  for  the  farmer  in    the  sprinkling 


More  Purebred  Cattle  Sold. 

Returning  prosperity  for  the  cattle 
industry  is  evidenced  by  the  increased 
application  for  transfers.  The  number 
of  transfers  made  by  the  American 
Hereford  Association  during  July,  1922, 
exceeded  by  62  per  cent  those  made  in 
July  last  year.  The  number  of  trans- 
fers filed  for  record  is  an  index  of  the 
volume  of  purchases  being  made  by 
breeders  of  purebred  cattle.  An  in- 
crease of  62  per  cent  during  one  month 
in  one  record  association  is  strong  evi- 
dence that  the  purebred  industry  is  get- 
ting back  on  its  feet  and  that  a  feeling 
of  security  and  confidence  for  the  future 
is  being  developed  concerning  the  pro- 
duction of  beef  for  the  American  dinner 
table. 

Hereford  breeders  report  that  the  de- 
mand for  purebreds  has  increased  to  a 
point  where  it  is  difficult  to  supply 
enough  suitable  bulls  and  breeding  cows 
for  current  requirements.  Prices  are 
just  starting  on  the  upward  trend  fol- 
lowing the  recent  deflation.  Registered 
Herefords  of  acceptable  quality  have 
been  selling  at  prices  which  make  them 
attractive  to  anyone  with  the  ability  to 
handle  well  bred  beef  cattle  and  the  vis- 
ion to  lay  the  foundations  now  for  a 
breeding  herd  which  is  certain  to  be 
profitable  in  the  near  future. 


NEW  LAMP  BURNS 
94%  AIR 

Beats  Electric  or  Gas 


A  new  oil  lamp  that  gives  an  amaz- 
ingly brilliant,  soft,  white  light,  even 
better  than  gas  or  electricity,  has  been 
tested  by  the  U.  S.  Government  and  35 
leading  universities  and  found  to  be  su- 
perior to  10  ordinary  oil  lamps.  It  burns 
without  odor,  smoke  or  noise — no  pump- 
ing up,  is  simple,  clean,  safe.  Burns  94% 
air  and  6%  common  kerosene  (coal  oil). 

The  inventor,  F.  R.  Johnson,  609  W. 
Lake  St.,  Chicago,  is  offering  to  send  a 
lamp  on  10  days'  FREE  trial,  or  even  to 
give  one  FREE  to  the  first  user  in  each 
locality  who  will  help  him  introduce  it. 
Write  them  today  for  full  particulars. 
Also  ask  him  to  explain  how  you  can  get 
the  agency,  and  without  experience  or 
money  make  $250  to  $500  per  month. 
—  —   v 

•  |  •  ¥  O  r  Q    Known  and 

I   1  Ix  d  »D     Advertised  Brands 

*              AT  REDUCED  PRICES. 

Diamond,  Gates,  Firestone,  Mason,  Miller,  Mc- 

Graw,  Stephens,  and  many  others. 

0,000-Mi.  t),000.-Mi.    In  .Tubes 

Heavy  Heavy  Guaranteed 

Nanskid  Oveniize  1  Yr.,  Red 

Fnbrle8.  Cords.  or  Gray. 

.10x3   I  6.75  $  0.75  $1.45 

30x3%                       7.75  10.85  1.50 

32x3  "A                         8.95  12.40  1.50 

31x4                          10.95  17.75  1.70 

82x4                          18.60  17.95  1.70 

33x4                           18.50  18.85  .  1.95 

34x4                           14.00  19.25  1.95 

32x4  Vj                       I?.™  24.00  2.20 

33x4 'A...'                 18.50  24.60  2.60 

34x4  Vi                       19.76  24.75  .  2.50 

36x4  V4                       20.95  24.85  2.75 

30x4%                       19.95  24.95  3.75 

33x5                           20.60  25.75  3.00 

36x6                           20.76  25.00  3.25 

37x5                          20.75  25.00  3.45 

30x(l    Oord   39.50  6,98 

All  Tires  oml  TiibeH  Bent  O.  O.  I),  on  npitroval. 

No  dappait  required.  Orders  tilled  mime  (lay  as  re- 
ceived.    Pbana,  wire  or  write. 

Tivc  Scilcs  Co.  DE^vipR,0coLx!*v' 
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Farmers'  Service  Bureau 

Questions  regarding  any  branch  of  farming, 
livestock  production,  animal  diseases,  legal  mat 
ten  pertaining  to  the  faun,  cheerfully  and  prompt- 
Iv  answered  by  letter  and  through  the  magazine. 
Address  Service  Bureau,  WESTERN  FARM  LIKE, 
Denver,  Colo. 


Husband's  Right  in  Wife's  Property. 

A  wlTo  lias  propprty  loft  her  by  death 
of  parents.  Can  her  husband  claim  a 
share  of  it  and  if  so.  what  share? — F.  J., 
Pueblo  county,  Colo. 

A  husband  has  no  interest  in  his 
wife's  property  in  Colorado.  Upon  the 
death  of  either  wife  or  husband,  the 
survivor  is  entitled  to  at  least  half  of 
the  property  of  the  decedent. — Hamlet 
J.  Barry,  Equitable  Building,  Denver. 

Maintaining  Division  Fences. 
A  wants  a  line  fence  between  his  prop- 
erty and  that  of  his  neighbor  B.  B  says 
he  does  not  want  to  build  his  half,  but 
gives  no  reason  lor  his  refusal.'  What 
can  A  do? — S.  M.,  Washington  county, 
Colo. 

Farmers  living  on  adjoining  farms  or 
ranches  must  build  and  keep  in  repair 
line  fences,  each  building  or  paying  for 
one-half  of  the  fence.  They  do  not  have 
to  put  up  a  fence  if  neither  of  them 
wants  it,  but  if  one  desires  a  division 
fence  the  other  is  obliged  to  build  his 
half  of  it  and  keep  it  in  repair.  If  he 
refuses  his  neighbor  as  a  last  resort 
may  build  the  fence  and  force  him 
through  court  action  to  pay  for  his  half 
of  it.— W.  S.  E. 


Collect  Damages  for  Neighbor's  Negli- 
gence. 

Twice  I  have  notified  the  non-resident 
owner  of  a  ranch  adjoining  my  farm  of 
the  bad  condition  of  his  fences.  No  one 
has  lived  on  his  ranch  for  three  years 
and  nothing  has  been  done  on  it,  but 
about  eighty  cattle  are  running  on  it  at 
times  and  get  into  my  fields  and  pas- 
tures. My  stock  get  out  through  his  bad 
fences.  What  can  I  do  to  make  him  re- 
pair his  part  of  the  fence? — H.  C.  D.,  El 
Paso  county,  Colo. 

Your  remedy  is  an  action  for  dam- 
ages for  your  neighbor's  negligence. — 
Hamlet  J.  Barry,  Equitable  Building, 
Denver. 


Difference  Between  Quit  Claim  and 
Warranty  Deed. 

What  is  the  difference  between  a  quit 
claim  and  a  warranty  deed?  I  was  told 
that  a  warranty  deed  held  the  maker 
liable  for  debts  and  a  quit  claim  did  not. 
— P.  A.  S.,  Lake  county,  Colo. 

A  quit  claim  deed  conveys  the  title 
to  real  estate  without  guaranteeing  it 
to  be  free  from  defects.  A  warranty 
deed  guarantees  the  title  and  warrants 
it  to  be  free  from  any  defects.  If  you 
own  a  piece  of  property  and  the  title  is 
solely  vested  in  you,  you  are  justified  in 
giving  a  warranty  deed  and  there  is  no 
reason  for  your  being  called  upon  for 
any  debt  or  obligation  as  far  as  the  real 
estate  is  concerned.  In  purchasing 
property  it  is  always  well  to  demand  an 
abstract  before  making  payment  and 
to  have  the  title  examined  by  a  compe- 
tent authority.  If  this  is  done,  when 
you  desire  to  dispose  of  the  property 
you  are  in  a  position  to  give  an  abstract 
and  a  good  title  without  undue  expense 
or  delay.— W.  S.  E. 


Should  Agree  With  Neighbor. 

For  eight  years  I  have  used  the  same 
road  across  another  man's  land  to  get 
from  my  homestead  to  a  county  road.  I 
cannot  get  to  the  county  road  direct  with 
a  team  and  wagon.  My  neighbor  and  I 
have  disagreed  and  he  is  threatening  to 
stop  my  passing  through  his  place.  This 
man  is  not  the  same  one  that  owned  the 
place  when  I  started  to  use  the  road.  An 
adjoining  neighbor  also  uses  the  road 
and  we  were  both  promised  a  right  of 
way  by  the  original  owner.  Can  we  be 
stopped  from  using  this  road? — J.  P., 
Gunnison  County,  Colo. 

In  my  opinion  you  can  be  stopped  un- 
less this  is  a  public  road,  which  does  not 
seem  to  be  the  case.  The  best  thing 
that  you  can  do  is  to  get  along  with 
your  neighbor  and  when  you  are  on 
friendly  terms  enter  into  a  written 
agreement  for  the  right  of  way  for  a 
road. — Hamlet  J.  Barry,  Equitable 
Building,  Denver. 


Government  Whitewash  Recipe. 

Please  send  me  a  recipe  for  whitewash 
to  use  on  the  outside  of  buildings. — A. 
A.,  Wyoming. 

What  is  known  as  the  "Government 
formula"  for  making  whitewash  is 
widely  used  for  outside  work.  The  re- 
cipe is  as  follows:  Slack  half  a  bushel 
of  lime  in  boiling  water,  covering  to 
keep  in  the  steam.  Strain  the  liquid 
and  add  a  peck  of  salt  previously  dis- 
solved in  warm  water,  three  pounds 
ground  rice  boiled  to  a  thin  paste  ".nd 
stirred  in  while  hot,  one-half  pound  of 
Spanish  whiting,  and  one  pound  glue 
dissolved  by  soaking  in  cold  water  and 
t'-.en  hung  over  a  slow  fire  in  a  glue  pot. 
To  this  mixture  add  five  gallons  of  hot 
wa*er,  stir  well,  and  let  stand  for  sev- 
er;?! days  covered  from  dust.  It  is  best 
applied  hot. — G.  C  W. 


Montgomery  Ward  <9. 

The  Oldest  Mail  Order  House  is  Today  the  Most  Progressive 


This  Catalogue 

is  Yours  FREE 

This  Golden  Jubilee  Catalogue  Celebrates  Our  Fiftieth  Anniversary 
by  Offering  You  Everything  for  the  Home,  the  Farm  and  the 
Family  at  the  Lowest  Prices  of  the  Day 


TO  write  today  for  your  free  copy  of  this 
big  Golden  Jubilee  Catalogue  will  mean  a 
saving  of  many  dollars  to  YOU  this  Fall. 

It  answers  every  question  about  price,  es- 
tablishes for  you  the  right  price  to  pay  for  every- 
thing you  buy. 

Fifty  years'  experience  in  manufacturing — in 
right  buying — has  gone  into  this  book.  Fifty 
years'  experience  in  low  price  making  is  here  at 
your  service. 

Write  for  this  Catalogue.  Know  the  right  price 
to  pay  for  everything  you  buy.  Take  advantage 
of  the  many  big  bargains  it  offers  —  the  many, 
many  things  offered  at  less  than  market  prices. 

This  advertisement  is  printed  to  tell  you  of  the 
saving  this  book  offers  you,  and  to  tell  you  that 
one  copy  of  this  Catalogue  is  yours — FREE. 
You  need  merely  write  us  a  postal,  or  fill  in  the 
coupon  below,  and  one  copy  of  our  big  Golden 
Jubilee  Catalogue  will  be  mailed  you  FREE. 


TO  THE  WOMAN:  This  free  Catalogue  offers 
you  the  newest  styles,  selected  in  New  York  by 
our  own  Fashion  Experts.  And  all  the  usual 
extra  "style  profit"  has  been  eliminated  from 
our  prices. 

It  offers  you  everything  for  the  home  at  a  big 
saving:  Rugs,  Carpets,  Curtains,  Furniture, 
Home  Furnishings  of  all  kinds  of  standard 
quality  at  money  saving  prices. 

TO  THE  MAN:  Think  of  an  all  wool— virgin 
wool  suit  for  less  than  $15.00.  This  is  an  example 
of  our  Golden  Jubilee  Bargains.  Everything  a 
man  needs,  to  wear  or  to  use,  is  offered  at  prices 
that  mean  many  dollars  saved. 

FOR  THE  FARM:  For  fifty  years  the  Ameri- 
can Farmer  and  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.  have 
helped  each  other.  This  book  outdoes  all  our 
past  achievement  in  making  low  prices  for  you. 

Fencing,  roofing,  tools,  paint,  hardware — 
everything  the  farmer  needs  is  offered  at  a  saving. 


Your  Orders  Shipped  Within  48  Hours 

We  announce  a  new  perfected  service  for  you. 

After  a  year's  work  and  study,  originating  and  testing  new  systems, 
and  employing  experts,  we  have  perfected  a  new  system  that  makes 
certain  a  very  quick  and  satisfactory  service  to  you. 

Practically  every  order  that  comes  to  Montgomery  Ward  St  Co.  this 
season  will  actually  be  shipped  and  on  its  way  to  you  in  less  than  48  hours. 

Lower  prices,  better  merchandise,  and  now  a  new  service.  True  ■  t  is 
indeed  that:  "  Montgomery  Ward  fit  Co.,  the  oldest  Mail  Order  House,  is 
Today  the  Most  Progressive." 


Mail  this  coupon  to  the  one  of  our  five  houses  nearest  yom 


MONTGOMERY  WARD  &  CO. 

Chicago  Kansas  City  Saint  Paul  Fort  Worth  Portland,  Ore. 


To  MONTGOMERY  WARD  &.  CO.,  Dept.— 51-H. 
Chicago,  Kansas  City,  Saint  Paul,  Fort  Worth,  Portland.  Ore. 
{Mail  this  coupon  to  the  house  nearest  you) 
Please  mail  me  my  free  copy  of  Montgomery  Ward's 

Golden  Jubilee  Catalogue. 


Name  . . 
Address. 
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Circulation   55,000 

SUBSCRIPTION  RATE 
Three  Years  One  Dollar 

Member  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations. 

Our  Guarantee — We  guarantee  the  reliability  of 
every  display  advertiser  in  this  journal,  and 
agree  to  make  good  to  every  paid  subscriber  any 
loss  that  may  occur  through  trusting  a  display 
advertiser  who  proves  to  be  a  deliberate  swin- 
dler. Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  us 
within  a  month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction, 
and  you  must  have  mentioned  Western  Farm 
Life  when  writing  the  advertiser. 

Change  of  Address — When  you  move  be  sure 
to  send  us  your  change  of  address,  so  that  you 
will  not  miss  a  single  issue..  Give  both  new  and 
old  address.  Your  subscription  is  paid  in  ad- 
vance. The  address  label  on  your  magazine  in- 
dicates the  date  to  which  it  is  paid.  If  the  ad- 
dress on  the  label  is  not  correct  and  complete  as 
to  route  and  box  number,  please  notify  us  at 
once.  Complete  address  insures  perfect  delivery. 


Money  for  Co-Operative  Marketing  of  Wheat. 

State  organizations  of  the  Wheat  Growers'  As- 
sociation in  the  states  of  W ashington,  Oregon,  Idaho, 
Montana,  North  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Colora- 
do, Oklahoma  and  Texas,  state  that  they  have  75,- 
000,000  bushels  under  contract  for  co-operative  mar- 
keting this  year.  These  states  are  organized  into 
zones  and  already  have  marketing  agencies  at  work. 
It  is  most  encouraging  to  learn  that  $3,000,000  has 
been  advanced  by  the  War  Finance  Corporation  to 
assist  in  financing  the  movement  of  the  wheat  con- 
trolled by  this  co-operative  marketing  organization 
of  wheat  growers.  This  recognition  of  the  effort  of 
producers  to  market  their  own  grain  instead  of  sim- 
ply turning  it  over  to  the  present  agencies  is  signif- 
icant of  the  trend  of  opinion  as  to  co-operative  mar- 
keting of  agricultural  products.  Money  from  the 
^^War  Finance  Corporation  has  been  available  to  many 
co-operative  enterprises,  although  in  many  instances 
credit  has  been  supplied  from  local  sources. 


Farm  Machinery  Prices. 

Rises  in  the  prices  of  farm  implements  were  but 
nominal  in  comparison  with  the  rise  of  many  other 
commodities,  according  to  the  report  of  the  Con- 
gressianal  Joint  Commission  of  Agricultural  Inquiry 
which  has  just  been  published  in  four  volumes.  Dur- 
ing the  season  of  rising  prices  we  called  attention 
to  the  reasonableness  of  farm  implement  prices  as 
compared  with  other  articles  purchased  by  farmers. 
Probably  many  questioned  these  statements  for 
high  price  levels  bore  down  most  grievously  on  agri- 
culture, particularly  during  the  deflation  process. 

This  commission  was  appointed  to  dig  up  abso- 
lute facts  regarding  conditions  affecting  agriculture. 
In  the  preparation  of  the  portion  of  the  report  bear- 
ing on  transportation,  1,600  persons,  including  farm- 
ers as  well  as  manufacturers,  were  consulted.  More 
than  250,000  questionnaires  were  circulated.  Our 
readers  will  be  interested  in  some  of  the  facts  as 
brought  out  in  the  published  veport.  Price  findings 
of  the  commission  as  bearing  on  farm  implements 
are  set  forth  in  the  following  paragraph  on  page 
156  of  Part  3: 

"In  Part  1  of  this  report,  pages  188  to  192,  is 
given  the  prices  by  years  of  various  agricultural  im- 
plements from  1913  to  1922,  inclusive.  From  this  it 
will  be  noted  that  the  peak  reached  in  prices  of  agri- 
cultural implements  over  1913  or  1914  was  75  per 
cent,  whereas  the  wholesale  prices  of  all  commodi- 
ties reached  a  peak  of  172  per  cent.   From  investiga- 
tions made  by  this  commission  it  was  also  found  that 
the  present  factory  prices  of  agricultural  imple- 
ments, if  power  and  twine  arc  not  included,  when 
compared  with  the  prices  of  1914,  show  an  increase 
of  41  pt  r  cent  over  the  1014  pricen;  if  power  cquip- 
find  twine  were  included  in  the  computation, 
reaM  of  prices  over  those  of  1914  would  be 
n  20  per  cent,  while  the  present  prices  of  all 
litiei  when  compared  with  the  prices  of  1914 
in  increase  of  52  per  cent." 
commission  commends  the  present  method 


of  distributing  farm  implements  in  the  following 
statement: 

"Our  investigations  also  lead  us  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  agricultural  implement  companies  render 
special  services  to  farmers  in  the  establishment  of 
their  branch  houses  throughout  the  various  agricul- 
tural sections  of  the  United  States.  About  85  per 
cent  "bf  the  farm  implements  are  shipped  direct  to 
purchasers,  including  both  dealers  and  farmers'  co- 
operative associations.  The  remaining  15  per  cent 
are  distributed  to  the  purchasers  through  the  branch 
houses,  which  also  carry  emergency  stocks  of  ma- 
chines and  repair  parts,  including  repairs  for  ma- 
chines sold  more  than  thirty  years  before.  A  further 
distinct  service  to  agriculture  is  rendered  through 
these  branch  houses  by  their  forces  of  experts  who 
co-operate  with  the  dealers  in  assisting  farmers  to 
set  up,  adjust,  and  repair  machines." 

The  reports  of  this  commission  are  being  dis- 
tributed through  members  of  Congress.  Those  de- 
siring copies  must  write  to  their  representatives. 


Soap  Lobby  Defeated. 

Farmers'  interests  have  again  won  recognition  in 
the  framing  of  the  tariff  bill  now  being  drafted  in 
Congress.  By  a  vote  of  thirty-eight  to  twenty-six 
the  Senate  reversed  its  action  of  July  in  committee 
of  the  whole  and  struck  out  the  provision  which 
would  rebate  to  manufacturers  and  users  of  vege- 
table oils  intended  for  non-edible  purposes,  duties 
collected  at  the  ports  of  entry.  This  leaves  a  duty  of 
3  cents  a  pound  on  soy  bean  and  cotton-seed  oils 
and  4  cents  a  pound  on  cocoanut  and  peanut  oils. 
This  action  indicates  the  power  of  organized  effort 
on  the  part  of  farmers  to  gain  consideration  in  mat- 
ters of  legislation  affecting  their  interests.  A  pow- 
erful soap  makers'  lobby  has  been  at  work  endeav- 
oring to  get  this  concession.  For  months  farm  or- 
ganizations have  been  hard  at  work  and  this  reversal 
of  the  Senate's  action  is  one  of  the  most  notable  vic- 
tories yet  won  by  the  agricultural  bloc.  Farmers 
may  feel  reasonably  sure  that  these  oils  will  not 
come  in  duty-free  since  the  House  bill  also  carries 
rates  of  2  cents  a  pound  on  cotton-seed,  cocoanut 
and  soy  bean  oils  and  2%  cents  on  peanut  oil.  Both 
the  Colorado  senators  voted  in  the  affirmative  on 
the  roll  call  which  knocked  out  the  rebate  proviso. 


Livestock  Association  Making  Good. 

We  wish  to  commend  the  El  Paso  County  Pure- 
bred Livestock  Association  as  an  organization  that 
is  making  good  along  the  lines  for  which  it  was  in- 
tended to  function.  An  organization  of  this  kind 
cannot  continue  to  exist  simply  as  a  mutual  admira- 
tion society.  The  members  of  this  association  have 
good  livestock,  but  they  are  not  satisfied  unless  they 
are  doing  all  they  can  to  carry  the  gospel  of  better 
livestock  to  others.  The  farm  visiting  tour  recently 
conducted  by  this  association  over  the  eastern  end  of 
El  Paso  county  was  an  unqualified  success.  It  was 
impossible  for  a  representative  of  Western  Farm 
Life  to  make  the  trip  on  account  of  conflicting  dates, 
but  we  have  read  with  interest  the  local  accounts  of 
the  tour  and  feel  sure  it  will  result  in  raising  the 
livestock  ideals  of  many  of  those  who  visited  the 
herds  and  flocks  of  that  section  of  the  county. 

Some  enthusiastic  talks  were  made  following  the 
%  picnic  dinner.  Scotty  Duncan,  president  of  the  as- 
sociation, presided  and  introduced  the  various  speak- 
ers. Professor  Fairbanks  of  the  Colorado  Agricul- 
tural College  commented  on  the  great  improvement 
he'  noted  in  the  livestock  of  the  section  as  compared 
with  what  he  saw  on  the  occasion  of  a  previous  visit 
three  years  before.  He  also  commented  on  the  fact 
that  the  lessons  of  this  trip  were  much  more  impres- 
sive because  the  herds  visited  were  owned  by  ordi- 
nary farmers  and  not  the  herds  of  wealthy  men. 
More  than  a  hundred  persons  made  the  trip,  among 
them  twenty  club  members  from  the  Calhan,  Peyton, 
Yodcr,  Drennan  and  Ell icott  organizations,  who  made 
the  trip  in  one  of  the  school  busses. 


Why  Not  Take  a  Vacation? 

More  and  more  farm  folks  are  coming  to  realize 
the  value  of  a  vacation.  No  matter  how  endless  may 
seem  the  jobs  of  the  farm,  nome  way  ran  be  planned 
to  take  a  little  time  off  and  gain  mental  and  physical 
stimulus  by  a  complete  change  of  scene.  The  fair 
and  picnic  season  is  now  on  and  many  will  make  of 
the  fair  trip  a  vacation  period.  The  Colorado  State 
Fair  at  I'ufMo  will  be  the  objective  of  many  and  it 
will  be  a  trip  both  of  relaxation  and  educational 
value.  Those  who  go  to  a  big  fair  will  of  course  get 
weary  and  footsore,  but  it  will  be  so  different  from 
the  usual  tasks  that  no  one  will  mind  that.  It  is 
in, lie  I'M)  «■.-■. rly  to  l,cj;in  t<>  make  plane,  fur  the  vaca- 
tion trip  to  the  State  Pair  if  it  in  at  all  possible  to 
drop  the  cares  and  duties  of  the  farm  for  a  few  days. 


U.  S.  Grain  Grower  Reorganization. 

On  another  page  of  this  issue  we  give  a  brief  ac- 
count of  the  reorganization  of  the  U.  S.  Grain  Grow- 
ers, Inc.  It  has  been  apparent  for  some  time  that 
some  changes  would  have  to  be  made  to  save  ,  what 
had  already  been  accomplished  by  this  big  co-optr- 
ative  marketing  organization.  It  was  to  be  expected 
that  any  steps  taken  should  originate  in  the  Amer- 
ican Farm  Bureau  Federation,  for  the  whole  plan 
was  that  worked  out  by  that  organization.  The  men 
who  are  assuming  responsibility  for  the  future  are 
among  the  strongest  within  the  farm  bureau  or- 
ganization. v 

"The  U.  S.  Grain  Growers,  Inc.,  involves  the  su- 
preme effort  of  the  American  farmer  to  follow  his 
own  product  closer  to  the  ultimate  consumer/'  said 
E.  H.  Cunningham,  new  president  of  the  grain  mar- 
keting agency,  in  a  statement  recently  issued.  "We 
have  no  fight  against  existing  agencies  and  methods. 
But  we  do  believe  most  sincerely  that  the  men  who 
grow  grain  have  the  right  to  sell  what  they  produce. 
And  we  plan  to  create  a  producers'  selling  agency, 
which  shall  function  in  strict  accordance  with  sound 
business  methods  and  procedure.  We  do  not  expect 
to  establish  any  great  and  spectacular  reforms  while 
the  farmer  waits.  We  hold  out  no  flattering  prom- 
ises to  producers  that  we  will  be  able  to  reach  out 
into  space  and  get  twenty-five,  forty  or  fifty  eents 
a  bushel  more  for  their  grain  than  the  market  just- 
ifies. Our  grower  members  must  recognize  that  fact 
in  the  beginning,  and  they  will  be  called  upon  to  ex- 
ercise patience,  as  well  as  co-operation. 

"We  will  do  our  best  to  rehabilitate  the  organisa- 
tion upon  sound  business  principles.  We  are  not 
fooling  ourselves,  and  we  are  not  going  to  attempt 
to  fool  anybody  else.  At  the  proper  time,  after  we 
have  gathered  up  the  loose  ends,  we  shall  make  a 
full  and  frank  statement  to  the  public.  We  propose 
to  start  upon  a  modest  scale  that  will  insure  financial 
solvency,  and  to  grow  and  expand  as  experience  leads 
and  business  conditions  justify." 

The  new  officers  are  leaders  of  the  farm  bureau 
movement  in  their  respective  states,  and  have  the 
confidence  of  the. farmers  they  represent.  They*  have 
undertaken  a  most  difficult  task.  Co-operative  mar-* 
keting  of  farm  products  on  a  wider  scale  than  has 
ever  been  attempted  is  certain  to  come  and  the  offi- 
cers in  charge  of  the  affairs  of  the  U.  S.  Gram  Grow- 
ers should  have  the  support  of  all  those  interested  in 
the  success  of  this  movement.  They  will  find  plenty 
of  opposition  to  overcome  from  those  who  do  not 
want  to  see  any  changes  in  the  method  of  handling 
agricultural  products. 


Woman  as  Bureau  Chief. 

Women  are  coming  into  their  own  in  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture.  In  an  address 
given  before  the  American  Home  Economics  Asso- 
ciation at  Corvallis,  Oregon,  recently,  Assistant  Sec- 
retary C.  W.  Pugsley  brought  a  message  from  Sec- 
retary Henry  C.  Wallace  to  the  effect  that  he  had  in 
mind  greatly  strengthening  the  scientific  work  cf 
the  department  as  it  might  be  related  to  home  econ- 
omics, having  in  view  eventually  making  the  home 
economics  work  an  independent  bureau.  At  its  head 
he  plans  to  place  a  woman  of  executive  ability,  thor- 
ough scientific  training,  and  a  broad  and  sympathetic 
understanding  of  what  is  needed  to  make  such  a 
bureau  most  helpful  to  the  women  of  the  land.  This 
will  be  an  epoch-making  event  in  the  extension  work 
of  the  Department. 

Already  important  changes  in  organization  have 
been  made  having  a  bearing  on  work  of  interest  to 
women.  Several  departments  of  extension  work  have 
been  discontinued  and  two  divisions  created,  one  the 
program  division  and  the  other  the  methods  division. 
This  simply  means  that  in  one  division  plans  will  bo 
made  as  to  what  information  is  to  be  given  out  and 
in  the  other  how  it  shall  be  presented.  Under  this 
plan  one  or  more  women  sit  in  «every  council  in  the 
program  or  the  methods  division.  No  program  is 
adopted  until  a  woman  familiar  with  the  needs  of  the 
farm  women  has  i  become  a  party  to  the  determina- 
tion. On  the  farm  the  problems  of  men  and  women 
are  shared  jointly  and  in  this  new  organization  needs 
of  farm  men  and  farm  women  and  the  boys  and  girls 
arc  equally  considered  when  it  comes  to  better  farm- 
ing methods  and  the  improvement  of  living  condi- 
tions. 


Rio  Grande  county,  Colorado,  ranked  second 
among  all  the  counties  of  the  United  States  in  aver- 
ugc  yield  of  potatoes  per  acre  in  1919,  and  seventh 
in  total  production,  according  to  a  special  report  of 
flic  United  Slates  Census  bureau.  Two  Colorado 
counties,  Rio  Grande  and  Weld,  are  to  be  found 
among  the  sixty-three  counties  in  the  United  States 
having  each  more  than  7,500  acres  of  potatoes  har- 
vested in  1019. 
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From  the  Nation's  Capital 

SUGAR  INTERESTS  HOLD  THAT  INCREASE  IN  TARIFF 
SCHEDULE  NOT  ENOUGH  TO  PROTECT  INDUSTRY 

E.  E.  Reynolds. 

THE  Fordney-McCumber  tariff  hill  is  making  progress, 
but  it  has  a  long  way  to  travel  before  it  reaches  the 
White  House  for  the  President's  signature.  With 
representatives  of  the  House  and  Senate  engaged  in 
reaching  an  agreement  on  the  more  than  2,000  Senate 
amendments,  and  the  American  valuation  plan  adopted 
by  the  House  but  turned  down  by  the  Senate,  and  then 
final  action  by  the  Senate  and  House,  it  may  be  three  or 
four  weeks,  perhaps  longer,  before  it  becomes  a  law. 
Even  now  some  senators  doubt  that  the  bill  will  become 
a  law  before  election,  if  it  ever  gete  out  of  conference. 

The  sugar  tariff  schedules  were  under  discussion  in 
the  Senate  for  several  days,  ending  in  a  rate  of  2.3  cents 
a  pound  on  sugar,  with  1.84  cents  a  pound  on  Cuban 
sugar.  This  is  a  slight  increase  over  the  emergency 
tariff,  but  not  what  the  sugar  interests  asked  for. 

Speaking  for  the  beet  sugar  interests,  Senator  Town- 
send  of  Michigan,  said  the  struggle  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  was  a  contest  between  the  great  sugar  refining 
interests  of  the  East  and  American  beet  sugar  growers 
and  sugar  producers  on  the  other  side. 

Senator  Townsend  thought  it  fair  to  assume  from 
government  figures  that    for  several®- 
years  to  come  the  amount  paid  the 


farmer  for  his  beets  will  represent  not 
more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  total  cost 
of  producing  beet  sugar  in  this  country. 
The  minimum  price  for  which  the  fann- 
er will  grow  the  necessary  amount  of 
beets  to  produce  a  million  tons  of  sugar 
is  $6  per  ton.  When  the  factories  pay 
the  farmer  $G  per  ton,  delivered  at  the 
railroad  station,  for  his  beets,  they  are 
paying  him  at  the  rate  of  $2.50  per  hun- 
dred pounds  for  the  extractable  sugar 
in  the  beets.  If  such  payment  repre- 
sents 50  per  eent  of  the  cost  of  produ- 
cing beet  sugar,  then  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing such  sugar  will  be  $5  per  hun- 
dred pounds.  The  Michigan-  senator 
says  this  is  a  careful  estimate  of  the 
average  cost  of  production  for  the  next 
few  years. 

As  Cuban  sugar  costs  much  less  to 
produce  than  does  the  sugar  produced 
in  this  country,  unless  there  is  an  ade- 
quate tariff  the  Cuban  sugar  will  ulti- 
mately supplant  our  domestic  product, 
according  to  Senator  Townsend.  It  was 
■is  Opinion  that  "the  raising  of  sugar 
beets  has  been  generally  a  profitable 
enterprise  for  the  farmers  in  the  region 
of  the  106  beet  sugar  factories  of  the 
United  States.  Fully  95  per  cent  of 
the  beets  raised  each  year  are  grown 
by  farmers  under  contracts  made  from 
year  to  year  with  the  sugar  companies. 
In  the  fall  of  1921  there  were  harvested 
in  this  country  7;500,000  tons  of  sugar 
beets.  Directly  engaged  in  the  grow- 
ing and  handling  of  the  crop  were  100,- 
000  farmers,  85,000  field  workers,  and 
35,000  mill  operatives.  The  manufac- 
turing companies  paid  the  growers  of 
beets  in  the  fall  of  1921  about  $50,000,- 
000.  Sugar  beets  are  the  only  farm 
produce  which  is  universally  sold  direct 
by  the  farmer  to  the  ultimate  consumer 
without  the  intervention  of  any  middle- 
man. This  insures  the  farmer  the  max- 
imum returns  for  his  crops.  Fully  75 
per  cent  of  the  beets  are  grown  within 
forty  miles  of  the  factory.  No  other 
crop  is  marketed  with  such  great  econ- 
omy of  transportation  costs." 

— x — 

Committee  Reports  Against  Muscle 
Shoals  Project. — In  their  report  on  the 
Musele  Shoals  project,  which  is  just 
now  engaging  much  attention,  having 
become  a  great  nationwide  issue,  the 
seven  minority  senators  of  the  Agricul- 
tnre  Committee  declared  that  even  those 
who  are  in  favor  of  government  owner- 
ship and  operation  of  the  great  nitrate 
fixation  and  power  plant  at  Muscle 
Shoals,  Alabama,  must  concede  that 
this  case  is  one  fraught  with  the  grav- 
est danger  of  heavy  losses  if  the  gov- 
ernment undertakes  to  work  out  the 
fertilizer  problem  there. 

— x— 

Voight  Bill  Still  Help  Up.— The  filled 
milk  hearings  have  closed,  but  it  is  not 
thought  probable  that  the  Voight  bill 
will  pass  the  Senate  before  winter.  The 
opponents  of  the  bill  based  their  argu- 
ments largely  upon  the  grounds  that 
filled  milk  was  necessary  to  supply  the 
poor  people  who  could  not  afford  to  buy 
pure  milk.  It  was  later  proved  by  the 
proponents  of  the  bill  that  filled  milk 
was  being  sold  in  many  states  at  prac- 
tically the  same  price  as  that  charged 
for  whole  or  condensed  milk,  showing 
that  retailers  and  not  the  consumers  ab- 
sorbed the  additional  profit 

Reprenentatives  of  the  filled  milk 
manufacturers  accused  the  proponents 
of  the  bill  with  having  entered  into  a 


trade  conspiracy  to  injure  a  certain 
manufacturer  of  filled  milk,  but  when 
asked  to  introduce  evidence  of  a  con- 
spiracy could  not  do  so. 

While  the  bill  to  prohibit  filled  milk 
is  of  vital  interest  to  every  dairyman, 
A.  M.  Loomis  of  the  National  Dairy 
Union,  points  out  that  the  vegetable  oil 
tariff  vitally  affects  the  livestock  indus- 
try and  every  other  farm  industry. 

— x — 

Ship  Subsidy  Still  Being  Opposed. — 
If  the  Henry  Ford  offer  to  buy  the  ni- 
trate plant  and  lease  the  power  plant 
constitutes  a  subsidy  to  Mr.  Ford,  it  is 
not  such  a  subsidy  as  is  proposed  by  the 
administration  in  the  ship  subsidy  bill. 
The  senators  say  that  the  proposed  ship 
subsidy  would  cost  the  government  $41,- 
500,000  annually  for  ten  years.  It  re- 
turns 7  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of  the 
ships  and  leaves  the  government  with 
nothing.  It  calls  for  an  expenditure  of 
$125,000,000,  which  the  government  is 
to  furnish  as  a  loan  to  the  operators  at 
2  per  cent,  and  then  takes  at  least  $41,- 
500,000  annually  for  ten  years  from  the 
public  funds  and  gives  it  to  the  opera- 
tors as  a  subsidy  to  enable  them  to  re- 
pay the  loan.  The  purchaser  pays  in- 
terest, not  on  the  actual  cost  of  the 
ships,  but  on  about  one- third  of  their 
pre-war  construction  cost. 

— x — 

Farmers  Weary  of  Capital  and  Labor 
Disputes. — The  farmer  demands  that 
capital  and  labor  cease  their  petty  bick- 
erings and  resume  production,  trusting, 
to  the  American  sense  of  fair  play  to 
see  that  justice  is  done  to  both  of  them, 
declared  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wal- 
lace in  a  farm  bureau  address  in  Vir- 
ginia. 

While  the  farmers'  purchasing  power 
is  from  25  to  45  per  cent  less  than  in 
1913,  the  railway  employes'  purchasing 
power  is  51  per  cent  and  the  coal  min- 
ers' 30  per  cent  above  that  of  1913,  the 
farmers  have  not  struck.  They  have 
not  created  disorders.  They  have  kept 
on  producing,  and  in  the  face  of  extraor- 
dinarily low  prices  have  this  year  grown 
one  of  the  largest  crops  in  our  entire 
history.  The  farmers  believe  in  law 
and  order;  they  believe  in  government; 
they  believe  in  fairness  between  man 
and  man. 

"If  other  groups  would  do  as  the 
farmer  has  done,"  said  Secretary  Wal- 
lace, "our  economic  troubles  would  soon 
be  over.  Prices  would  soon  be  adjusted 
to  their  normal  relationships.  There 
would  be  work  for  everybody  and  at 
just  wages. 

"But  there  are  too  many  people  who 
seem  to  be  thinking  only  of  themselves 
and  how  they  can  profit  at  the  expense 
of  the  community  at  large  and  especial- 
ly at  the  expense  of  the  farmer.  The 
farmer  is  sick  and  tired  of  this  sort  of 
business.  He  is  disgusted  with  these 
recurring  disputes  between  capital  and 
labor,  especially  as  connected  with  the 
essential  industries.  The  farmer  recog- 
nizes his  obligation  to  produce  food,  for 
people  must  eat  to  live.  He  demands 
that  both  the  owners  of  the  coal  mines 
and  the  coal  miners  recognize  their 
equal  obligation  to  produce  coal,  and  he 
demands  that  the  management  of  the 
railroads  and  the  railroad  workmen  rec- 
ognize also  their  equal  obligation  to 
keep  trains  moving,  for  unless  the  food 
he  produces  is  moved  promptly  to  mar- 
ket the  people  will  starve." 


fSaveUme  When  Time  Counts!* 


aawfl  fr.'.-L  J 

Don't  stop  your  mowing  to  go  for  a  new  knife.  Dcn't  «top  to  rivet  op 
new  blade  in  place  of  a  broken  on*.  U»e  the 


It  has  instantly  removable  blade*. 

You  can  slip  each  one  out  in  a 
jiffy  after  you've  unlocked  it.  But 
nothing  can  shake  it  loose  after 
you've  locked  it  in  with  the  key- 
stone wedge  —  itself  locked  in 
place.  Tests  have  proven  it. 

You  don't  lose  a  moment  in  the 
field.  If  you  break  or  dull  a  blade 
you  can  replace  it  with  a  sharp 
Hade  in  less  than  no  time.  You 
don't  even  have  to  take  the  knife 
out  of  the  machine.  It's  as  easy 
as  slipping  a  new  blade  in  a  safety 
razor. 

All  the  spares  you  need  are  a 


dozen  blades.  You  don't  have  to 
tie  your  money  in  complete  spare 
bars.  And  you  carry  the  blades  in 
your  toolbox — always  at  hand. 

The  A-M-F  Bar  is  stronger  than  ' 
old  type  bars.  Jt  is  built  on  the  i 
truss  principle — like  a  railroad 
bridge.  It  won't  break  and 
won't  bend,  but  always  runs 
free  and  true. 

We  guarantee  it. 

Any  bar  or  head  which  breaks 
within  a  year  from  date  of  pur- 
chase will  be  replaced  FREE. 
Rust-proofed  by  the  A-M-F 
Intraloy  Process. 


Think  of  this!       *  f  ,a^es  are 

—hard  to  damage.  They  hold  their 
edge  better,  and  you  can  take  them  out  of  the  bar  and 
grind  them  singly  —  clear  down  to  the  heel.  It's  the  only 
way  to  keep  mower  knife  cutting  clean. 

A-M-F  Sickle  Bars  are  made  for  all  the  modern  standard 
mowing  machines.  It  takes  only  a  moment  to  fit  one  to 
your  machine. 

Ask  your  dealer— or  write  itf  / 
SEE  THE  A-M-F  SICKLE  BAR  AT  YOUR  STATE  FAIRS 

American  Machine  &  Foundry  Co. 

51 1  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


CHARLES  DAVIS, 

GREELEY, 

Who  Received  Top  Designation,  Repub- 
lican Assembly, 

For  State  Treasurer 

Mr.  Davis  lives  on  a  farm  one  mile  from 
Greeley,  where  he  is  interested  with  his 
son  who  is  farming  the  place,  while  at 
present  Mr.  Davis  is  Deputy  State  Treas- 
urer. He  is  married,  has  a  wife  and  nine 
children — five  boys  and  four  girls,  all  in 
Colorado. 

He  will  appreciate  your  vote  at  the 
primary,  September  12th. —  [Political  Ad- 
vertisement.] 


Would  You  Like  a 
Position  in  Denver? 

In  deciding  upon  a  business  school,  it  is  more 
than  training  you  want — you  want  a  position. 
If  you  would  like  a  Denver  position — secure 
your  training  in  a  Denver  school.  The  Barnes 
School  specializes  in  positions  and  will  nil 
more  than  a  thousand  places  this  year.  Write 
today  for  56-page  catalog. 


1625-45  Champa  St. 


Denver,  Colo. 


igBargaiaCatalog 

Cuts  prices  to  the  core  03  etr'-n-?,  separators, 
spreaders,  fence,  paint,  roofinir,  harness, 
swis,  firm  macMoery  ud  household  nacessi-  L 
ties.  Get  Galloway  low  prieaa  riving  direct  I 
from  factory  redoctiooa  before  baying" -  Save  I 
ooe-foartb  to  awe  half.  Batf  a  million  pleased  I 
easterners  testify  to  GaJknrmy  perfection  In  I 


dara  trial.  Send  far  o«m;fr*« 

Walf^ALLOW&T  OO. 


H0GFEN£f 


SALE 


LOW  PRICES 
NOW  on  all 
164  styles  of 
OTTAWA 

PENCE  ind  GATES- lam 

 to  Wiro  Kill  Prim.  SmOa- 

factioni;uaraot«>.*Hor  Manry  Back. 

 Writ*  tod«,  for  BIG  FRKE  BOOK. 

OTTAWA  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY. 
.  Union  StTMt.  Ottiws,  Kicju.  — j  


America's 
Pioneer 
Dog  Medieines 


Book  on 


Dog 
Diseases 


And  How  to  Feed 

MAILED  FREE  TO  ANY  ADDRESS 
BY  THE  AUTHOR 

H.  Clay  Glover  Co.,  Inc. 

129  W.  24th  Street      Nctv  Yori 
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WESTERN  FARM  LIFE 


September  1,  1922. 


The  Rural  Household 

Questions  about  home  problems  promptly  answered  by  letter  and  through 

the  magazine.  Letters  from  women  containing  helpful  suggestions  for  im- 
provement of  rural  life  are  always  welcome.  Address  all  communications  to 
Mary  G.  Collopy,  Editor  Home  Department,  Western  Farm  Life,  Denver,  Colo. 


"Judge  Not." 
Talk  not  of  strength  until  your  heart  has 

known 

And  fought  with  weakness  through  long 

hours  alone. 
Talk  not  of  virtue  till  your  conquering 

soul 

Has  met  temptation  and  gained  full  con- 
trol. 

— Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox. 


My  Neighbor's  Story. 
When  Mr.  Irving  came  in  to  supper 
he  was  surprised  and  pleased  to  find 
his  wife  in  such  goodjiumor,  singing 
and  smiling.  For  weeksT  she  bad  been 
complaining  and  nagging.  The  weather 
was  unbearably  hot — she  was  tired  of 


running  after  chickens — so  many  chil- 
dren to  care  for  (yet  she  wouidn't  give 
one  up)— what  was  life,  but  one  meal 
after  another!  Such  had  been  the  cry 
whenever  her  husband  entered  the 
house. 

"Well,  Martha,  that  trip  to  town 
cheered  you  up  quite  a  lot;  what  movie 
did  you  see?"  jokingly  asked  Mr.  Irv- 
ing. 

"John,  it  wasn't  a  movie;  it  was  a 
hospital  I  visited.  After  supper  I'll  tell 
you  about  it,  but  you'll  never  hear  me 
complain  of  walking  in  the  heat  again 
after  I  saw  those  patients  lying  in  plas- 
ter casts,"  replied  the  changed  wife. 


Serving  Suggestions  for  Church  Supper. 

In  the  last  issue  we  talked  about  one 
way  of  serving;  namely,  passing  the 
filled  plate  after  your  guests  are  seated. 
This  is  the  most  economical  method 
and  the  one  you  will  wish  to  use  if  the 
price  requires  that  only  a  definite 
amount  be  served  to  each.  Another 
common  way  of  serving  is  "family 
style"  with  the  food  placed  on  the  table 
in  large  dishes.  This  method  is  easy 
and  does  save  time.  Cafeteria  style  is 
becoming  more  popular  all  the  time.  It 
makes  the  service  very  simple;  gives 
your  patrons  all  the  requirements  of 
appetite  and  affords  possibility  of  econ- 
omical serving. 

For  those  who  live  in  small  towns 
where  a  church  supper  means  consider- 
able buying  there  are  a  few  points 
which  may  help.  Let  one  or  two,  or  at 
most  a  committee  of  three,  be  responsi- 
ble for  all  of  the  buying.  Do  not  order 
by  telephone.  Use  the  phone  previously 
for  comparing  prices.  Do  not  buy  the 
cheapest  always.     You  want  quality. 


Steadfast  as  the  Oak  Tree — Time's 
Judgment  on  the  Colt  "Gas  Well" 


THE  oak  tree  is  a  living  symbol 
of  solidity,  sturdiness  and  dura- 
bility. 

Only  after  an  amazingly  long  and 
sturdy  existence  does  it  bow  to  the 
will  of  Time. 

Having  read  about  the  marvelous 
COLT  Lighting  and  Cooking  Plant, 
you  doubtless  have  wondered  how 
permanent  it  is.  How  long  it  will 
continue  to  shed  its  incomparably 
beautiful  white  light.  How  long 
your  wife  will  have  that  delightful 
city  convenience  of  cooking,  ironing 
and  heating  water  by  Carbide  Gas. 
How  simple  will  be  its  operation. 
How  economical.  How  much  atten- 
tion will  be  required.  How  often  you 
will  have  to  call  for  service,  replace 
parts  and  units,  mend  and  repair. 
In  a  word,  how  will  the  COLT 
weather  the  Test  of  Time. 
Let  COLT  users  speak.  They  know. 
They  speak  from  experience — long 
experience.  And  there  are  legions  of 
them.  Altogether  close  to  a  half 
.million  farmers  and  others  in  rural 
communities  light  and  cook  with 
this  wonderful,  non-poisonous  Car- 
bide Gas.  Here  are  three  letters 
out  of  scores  that  testify  to  the 
oak-lik'-  durability  and  sustained 
perfection  of  the  COLT. 

Twenty-four  years'  Service, 
practically  no  repairs 

April  28, 1919. 
J.  B.  Colt  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Oentlemen:  —  Answering  your 
letter  of  recent  date,  will  toy:  We 
have  used  your  Colt  Generator  for 
about  twenty-four  year*.  It  I*  ■ 
200- light  machine  and  we  have 
300  lights  hanging  on  it.  The  Gen- 
erator hat  given  us  the  beat  of 


service  in  all  this  time.  The  ma- 
chine has  been  doing  its  work  at 
practically  no  cost  to  us  for  repairs 
of  any  kind.  Very  truly  your3, 
(Signed)    P.  R.  JOHNSON. 

There  ia  the  test  of  time. 


Another  letter  from  Bradford  Nor- 
man, 5  West  Marlborough  Street, 
Newport,  R.  I.,  reads: 

"J.  B.  Colt  Co.,  Now  York,  N.  Y. 
"Dear  Sirs: 

"Will  you  please  send  me  one 
felt  filter  for  my  machine?  This 
machine  was  installed  over  twenty 
years  ago  and  has  given  perfect 
satisfaction  during  that  time  and 
the  above  order  is  the  first  expense 
outside  operating  (an  occasional 
drum  of  carbide)  that  I  have  had 
to  make." 

The  test  of  economy — less  than 
one  dollar  in  twenty  years  for 
part  replacement! 


After  Ten  Years,  Works 

Like  New 
Cheapest  and  Best  Farm  Light 

Shiloh,  Ohio.  May  22,  1920. 
To  whom  It  may  concern: — 

Ten  years  ago  I  had  a  J.  B.  Colt 
lighting  system  installed  in  my 
former  home  at  Lexington,  O.,  for 
which  we  used  continuously  during 
that  time  for  both  lights  and  cook- 
ing, and  never  cost  one  penny  for 
repairs,  to-day  my  younger  brother 
lives  there  and  it  works  as  well  as 
the  day  it  was  installed. 

One  year  ago  I  purchased  the 
farm  where  I  now  live,  and  one  of 
the  first  things  I  did  was  to  buy 
another  J.  B.  Colt  light  plant  and 
have  it  installed.  I  have  my  house 
and  barns  both  lighted  with  It  and 
wouldn't  do  without  it  for  several 
times  the  cost,  after  tea  years  use 


I  figure  it  the  cheapest  and  best 
light  for  the  farmer. 

Very  Respectfully  Yours, 

C.  K.  INK,  Shiloh,  Ohio 


The  Final  Test 

The  Government  needs  for  its  bea- 
con lights  at  the  entrance  of  harbors 
and  along  rocky  ocean  shores  the 
most  dependable  and  economical 
lighting  system  it  can  procure.  What 
light  is  used?  CARBIDE  LIGHT- 
ING! What  generators?  MOSTLY 
COLTS! 

Simplicity  and  Economy 

Feed  the  generator  Carbide  once  in 
a  while  and  run  water  into  the  water 
chamber — that's  all  you  need  do. 
The  machine  makes  the  gas  auto- 
matically. No  continual  replace- 
ment of  parts  and  power  units. 
No  service  necessary.  Your  Colt 
is  a  lifetime  investment  in  reli- 
ability, simplicity  and  economy. 

The  COLT  comes  from  factory  to 
farm — sold  direct  to  you  by  COLT 
solicitors — no  distributors  or  dealers 
to  take  a  profit.  This  applies  every- 
where. A  substantial  saving  here. 

Don't  Invest  in  Any  System 
Until  You  Have  Heard  the 
Full  Story  of  COLT 

An  investment  in  better  light,  better 
cooking,  comfort,  convenience  and 
happiness  indoors  is  the  best  invest- 
ment you  can  make — Gef  the 
FULL  STORY  of  the  COLT  be- 
fore you  make  that  investment. 
Send  post  card  to  address  below 
today. 


PAY  IN 
A  YEAR 

NO 
MONEY 
DOWN 


J.  B.  COLT  COMPANY 


30  East  42nd  St.,  New  York 


8th  and  Brannan,  San  Francisco 

Oldest  and  largest  manufac- 
turers of  Carbide  Lighting-and- 
Cooking  Plants  in  the  World 

CARBIDE  LIGHTING- AND-COOK ING  PLANTS 


ESTABLISHED  1891 


Never  buy  the  fancy  cuts  of  meats; 
cheaper  cuts,  properly  cooked,  are  very 
acceptable.  Remember  your  meat  bill 
bears  a  definite  relation  to  your  profits. 
Out-of-season  foods  you  will  not  be  able 
to  afford. 

Chicken,  veal  or  beef  pies  are  excel- 
lent if  you  plan  a  hearty  meal.  Veal 
or  beef  loaf,  with  sauce,  or  pressed 
chicken  are  always  good.  In  rural  com- 
munities where  there  are  plenty  of 
chickens,  serve  young  roast  chicken.  If 
a  lighter  meal  is  planned,  serve  chicken 
salad  and  hot  vegetables.  The  following 
are  two  good  samples  of  menus: 

Creamed  chicken,  rice,  peas,  pickles, 
or  celery,  rolls,  Bavarian  cream  or  fruit 
jelly  with  whipped  cream,  coffee. 

Cold  meat  loaf,  escalloped  potatoes, 
string  beans,  pickled  beets,  ice  cream, 
cake,  coffee. 

If  hot  meat  loaf  is  served,  use  cold 
potato  salad.  Your  menu  depends 
largely  upon  the  season  of  year  and 
your  locality.  Perhaps  you  live  in  a 
corn  district — why  not  a  "roasting  ear 
feed?"  You  could  make  extra  money 
out  of  the  red  ear.  Or,  having  plenty 
of  corn,  you  may  want  to  serve  corn 
relish  instead  of  pickles.  You  must  de- 
cide which  is  cheaper  for  you.  Water- 
melon suppers  require  very  little, work 
and  yield  good  profit  if  the  buying  is 
wisely  done.  Do  you  always  auction  off 
what  is  left? 


Use  Good  Jar  Rubbers. 

It  is  said  by  good  authority  that  98 
per  cent  of  spoilage  in  home  canned 
vegetables  is  due  to  the  use  of  poor 
jar  rubbers.  Before  you  begin  to  can 
be  sure  that  you  have  a  source  of  sup- 
ply of  good  rubber  rings.  Good  rubber 
rings  must  not  have  any  powder  oa 
them.  There  is  only  one  cause  for  pow- 
der being  on  the  rings  and  that  is  the 
age  of  the  rings.  Some  people  may  tell 
you  that  the  rings  are  packed  that  way, 
but  it  is  not  true.  Do  not  try  to  wash 
or  boil  the  powder  off  the  rings.  When 
there  is  powder  on  the  rings  the  rubber 
is  "dead." 

Rubber  rings  should  endure  a  strong 
pull  and  twist  without  breaking  or  re- 
maining stretched.  Of  course  no  one 
would  use  a  ring  that  would  break,  nor 
should  you  use  one  that  is  so  elastic 
that  it  becomes  larger  in  size  when 
pulled. 

Rubber  rings  cost  very  little.  It  is 
an  easy  matter  to  secure  good  rings. 
Your  grocer  will  be  glad  to  purchase 
them  for  you  if  he  does  not  have  them 
in  stock. 

Buy  a  good  rubber  ring  at  the  cost 
of  three-fourths  of  a  cent  and  save  a 
twenty-five  cent  can  of  vegetables. — 
Maud  Sheridan,  State  Leader  Boys'  and 

Girls'  Clubs. 


Our  Fashion  Service. 

All  patterns  12  cents  each.  Address 
Western  Farm  Life.  Pattern  Department, 
1518  Court  Place,  Denver,  Colo. 

Read  This  Before  Ordering:  Patterns 
ordered  through  this  magazine  are 
mailed  promptly  from  the  factory  at 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  arrive  in  10  to  18 
days  from  time  order  reaches  Western 
Farm  Life.  Be  sure  to  specify  size  and 
number  of  patterns.  Write  your  name 
and  postoffice  address  plainly  to  avoid 
delay.  These  patterns  are  handled  at 
cost,  as  a  service  to  our  women  readers. 
The  price  of  12  cents  includes  postage. 

3074— A   Dainty    Up-to-Date  "Morning 

ftegligee."  Here  is  a  charming  break- 
fast coat  for  my  lady  of  leisure,  which 
will  servo  also  as  a  negligee.  It  is  pretty 


In  tho  new  printed  voiles  or  tissue  ging- 
hams, as  well  as  in  dotted  Swiss  and 
crepe.  Ah  Illustrated,  printed  foulard 
and  lace  aro  combined.     Cotton  crepe 
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(POLITICAL  AUVKKTIXKMICNT) 


Why  William  E.  Sweet 
Represents  the  Farm- 
ers of  Colorado 


He  believes  that  the  State 
government  should  help  the 
farmer  create  non-profit  co- 
operative marketing  organiza- 
tions, that  the  office  of  Mar- 
ket Director  should  be  estab- 
lished to  furnish  leadership, 
advice  and  counsel  to  the 
farmers  in  order  that  these 
organizations  may  be  formed 
on  sound  business  principles. 

He  believes  that  the  State 
should  build  warehouses  at 
convenient  points,  where  farm 
produce  may  be  stored  until  it 
can  be  marketed  to  the  best 
advantage. 


He  believes  the  State  should  pay  as  much  attention  to  sta- 
bilizing the  credit  of  the  farmer  as  it  does  to  stabilizing  the 
credit  of  the  business  man. 

He  believes  that  taxation  can  be  best  reduced  by  cutting 
out  the  waste  at  the  Statehouse,  by  eliminating  useless  com- 
missions, and  consolidating  others. 


f  The  ©£ 
V  Safety 


Feed  Your  Hogs  MERRY  WAR  LYE 


HOGS  eat  better  when  a  little 
MERRY  WAR  LYE  is  mixed 
with  their  feed— and  you  know  it 
takes  appetite  to  make  meat  and 
fat.  MERRY  WAR  LYE  also 
tends  to  reduce  acidity  cf  feed — 
helps  build  up  the  resistance  of 
hogs  to  certain  diseases  and  helps 
tone  them  up.  Thin,  scrawny, 
sickly  hogs  usually  improve 
quickly  when  fed  MERRY  WAR 
PO  WDERED  LYE — even  healthy 
hogs  do  better.  Costs  little  to 
feed — 120  feeds  in  every  can — pays  for  itself  many  times  over. 

For  years  bog  raisers  have  been  feeding  MERRY  WAR  LYE— they  know 
what  it  will  do.  Profit  by  their  experience— feed  your  hogs  MERRY  WAR  LYE. 

Look  For  The  Picture  of  The  Hog  on  The  Label 

It  Js  The  Sign  of  Safety  ^£™i*'^"™sgxr"Air 

Sold  by  Grocers,  Druggists  and  Feed  Dealers 
E.  MYERS  LYE  CO..  EitablUhed  1988.   St  Louis.  Me. 


Directions 
For  Feeding 

Thoroughly  dissolve  a  tablespoonfu! 
of  MERRY  WAR  TOWDERED  LYE 
in  a  little  water  and  mix  well  with 
feed  for  ten  hogs  or  thoroughly  dis- 
solve HALF  a  can  in  water  and  mix 
with  a  barrel  of  feed.  Stir  well  and 
feed  night  and  morning.  If  on  dry 
rations  thoroughly  dissolve  HALF  a 
can  of  MERRY  WAR  LYE  in  each 
barrel  of  drinking  water.  Follow 
directions  carefully. 


MERRY  WAR  LYE 


"Hear  It  By  Radio" 

A  MARSH  ALL-GER  KEN  RADIO  RECEIV- 
ING APPARATUS  will  bring  clearly  all  mnsir, 
*peeche*,  reports  ami  dcwk  items  into  yon: 
home.  This  set  is  scientifically  constructed  by 
radio  apeeialists  of  long  experience  ami  is 
mounted  in  beautiful  cabinets. 

BET  COMPLETE  frlOC  AA 

;  01'  I XHTA LIGATION  <?l£j.UU 

Let  ut  help  you  in  your  radio  problems. 

ROCKY  MOUNTAIN 
RADIO  CORPORATION, 
I  1512-151G  Broadway,  Denver,  Colo. 

I      MaVo  our  *lorc  your  radio  headquarters. 


BUCHANAN  &  HENRY, 
LIVESTOCK 

AUCTIONEERS 

1927  Broadway  Denver,  Colo. 

Write  us,  or  Phone  Champa  4655. 


Overheating  on  Low. 
When  it  is  necessary  to  employ  the 
low  gear  for  a  considerable  period  it 
is  possible  to  obviate  the  overheating 
that  would  ordinarily  result  by  keeping 
the  mixture  in  the  leanest  possible  con- 
dition. 


with  a  finish  of  hemstitching  equally 

attractive  The  pattern  Is  cut  in  four 
;••> Bmatl,  34-36;  medium,  38-40;  large. 

42-44;  extra  large,  46-48  inches  buHt 
measure.  A  medium  size  requires  3Vs 
yard:,  of  40-inch  material. 

3*70 — A  Smart  ••«>»..•  Piece  Model.**  This 
Htmple  style  will  find  many  admirers.  It 
tractive  for  &ing;ham,  linen,  «.«  well  as 
spcakB  for  grace  and  comfort  and  is  at- 
jcrscy.  Binding  of  braid  or  contrasting 
material  will  form  a  suitable  decoration. 
The  pattern  in  cut  in  seven  sixes:  34,  36, 
38,  40,  42,  44  and  46  inches  bast  measure. 
A  38-inch  slae  requires  4%  yards  of  40- 
inch  material.  The  width  at  the  toot  is 
about  2  yards. 

39R4 — A  Mmntr  Play  Garment.  For  the 
roly  poly  'small"  person — this  one  piece 
model  will  fill  «  very  requirement  of  ease 
and  comfort.     Hands  of  plaid  or  ch/eck 

Kingbum  on  in   or  checked  gingham 

with  white  pique  for  trimming  will  be 
good  for  this  style.  It  is  cut  in  five  sizes: 
1,  2,  3,  4  and  5  years.  A  2-year  size  will 
require  2%  yards  of  27-inch  material. 

3953—  A  Popular  Style.  Just  like  ~hig 
sister's"  "cuff  and  collar"  dress  is  this 
model  for  the  "little  one."  It  may  be  of 
one  material  such  as  illustrated.  Cre- 
tonne or  chintz;  or  the  skirt  may  be  of 
gingham  or  ch.imbrey  and  the  waist  of 
crepe,  linen  or  batiste.  Pongee  would 
be  nice  for  this  with  frills  of  organdy. 
The  sleeve  may  be  in  wrist  or  elbow 
length,  and  the  collar  may  be  omitted. 
This  pattern  is  cut  in  four  sizes:  1,  2,  4 
and  5  years.  A  2-year  size  requires  294 
yards  of  27 -inch  material. 


Control  of  Douse  Fly. 

Now  the  fly  is  here  and  we  take  time 
to  effect  temporary  remedial  measures, 
such  as  screens  and  fly  traps.  In  ad- 
dition to  screening  houses  for  tempo- 
rary fly  control,  the  following  prepara- 
tions are  suggested  by  the  Colorado 
Agricultural  college: 

Fly-tangle — A  sticky  fly-paper  which 
will  almost  take  the  place  of  tangle- 
foot, may  be  made  by  melting  one-half 
pound  of  rosin  and  adding  enough  olive, 
castor,  or  lard  oil  to  give  it  the  con- 
sistency of  molasses.  With  a  brush 
spread  this  mixture  on  small  sheets  of 
wrapping  paper,  leaving  about  one  inch 
margin  all  around.  Place  two  sheets 
with  the  sticky  sides  together  and  when 
desired  for  use  pull  them  apart.  This 
acts  as  tanglefoot  and  may  be  used  to 
destroy  other  insects. 

Poison  Fly-paper — A  very  convenient 
poisoned  fly-paper  which  acts  as  "dead 
shot"  may  be  made  as  follows:  6  drams 
of  chloride  of  cobalt,  2  ounces  of  brown 
sugar,  1  pint  of  boiling  water.  When 
the  chemicals  are  all  dissolved,  saturate 
a  blotting  paper  in  the  solution  and  al- 
low it  to  dry.  When  necessary  to  use, 
place  small  pieces  of  this  paper  in 
saucers  with  water. 


Market  Outlook  for  Farm  and 
Ranch  Products. 

(Continued  from  Page  5.) 
last  winter  have  been  in  a  losing  game, 
they  will  probably  be  very  cautious 
when  the  poultry  storing  season  begins 
this  fall  and  will  wait  for  a  low  price 
level. 

Denver — Eggs,  25@27c.  Live  poul- 
try— Hens,  15@20c;  springs,  20c;  broil- 
ers, 20c;  roosters,  7c;  turkeys,  27c. 

Light  Receipts  Boost  Butter  Prices. 

Light  receipts  were  the  primary 
cause  of  a  gain  of  1  to  2  cents  in  butter 
prices.  This  is  the  normal  period  for 
an  advance,  as  the  storing  season  gen- 
erally ends  by  the  middle  of  September. 
The  recent  heavy  movement  into  stor- 
age almost  disappeared.  Hot,  dry 
weather  has  damaged  pastures  and  re- 
duced production  as  well  as  lowered  the 
average  quality.  The  rail  situation  may 
have  retarded  shipments  to  market. 
Export  inquiries  helped  the  upturn 
along.  Prices  on  92-score  fresh  butter 
on  August  18  were: 

Chicago,  34  %c;  New  York,  36c;  Bos- 
ton, 36  %c. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables. 

In  addition  to  large  local  supplies  the 
carlot  movement  of  potatoes  has  be- 
come heavy  again  and  markets  are 
weak.  Early  Ohios  are  quoted  at  $1  to 
$1.15  a  hundred  pounds  sacked  in  mid- 
western  wholesale  markets.  Carlot 
shipments  in  the  week  ending  August 
12  were  4,341  cars,  compared  with  3,860 
cars  in  the  corresponding  week  last 
year,  3,006  cars  two  years  ago  and 
2,942  cars  three  years  ago. 

The  increase  in  the  commercial  apple 
crop  is  in  the  barreled  apple  states, 
which  have  19,965,000  barrels,  compared 
with  7,385,000  barrels  two  years  ago. 
The  boxed  apple  shipping  states  have 
about  13,347,000  barrels,  compared  with 
13,819,000  barrels  last  year.  Carlot 
shipments  of  apples  In  the  week  ending 
August  12  were  993  cars,  compared  with 
649  cars  in  the  corresponding  week  last 
year,  704  cars  two  years  ago,  and  550 
cars  three  years  ago. 


Quality 
Merchandi 

at  America's 

LOWEST  PRICES!! 

PHILIPSBORN'S  merchan- 
dising experts  have  spent  months 
collecting,  comparing  and  choosing 
the  newest,  smartest, most  attractive 
styles— the  best  the  market  affords— 
all  of  which  are  presented  in  this  312-page 
Style  and  Shopping  Guide  for  Pall  and 
Winter — the  finest,  most  elaborate,  most 
interesting  style  book  ever  published. 

Don't  spend  one  penny  until  you  see 
this  free,  color-illustrated  Style  Book 
of  new,  quality  merchandise  at  Amer- 
ica's lowest  prices. 

Over  3,000  Bargains! 

For32years  PHILIPSBORN'S 
has  led  them  all  in  styles  and  values. 
Over  three  million  customers  will 
attest  this  fact .  To  sell  right  we  must 

buy  right,  and  PHILIPSBORN'S  buy  and 
eeii  at  the  lowest  prices  in  the  U.  S.  A. 

!    Styles  Endorsed  by 
IRENE  CASTLE 

IRENE.CASTLE,  the  famous  style 

authority  and  America's  best-dressed 
woman,  says  -."The  PHIUPSBORN  Style 
Book  for  Fall  and  Winter  is  in  my  opinion 
the  finest  ever  issued  by  any  mailorder  koust. 
Every  mail  order  sliopperought  to  hart  a  copy." 

We  "Prepay  and  Guarantee! 

PHILIPSBORN'S  spend  over  One 

Million  Doiiars  annually  toPREPAYdehvery 
charges  toyoor  home  regard  less  of  where  you 
live.  Our  32-year-old  policy  is  to  satisfy  the 
customer  completely.  We  not  only  refund 
your  money  instantly,  to  the  last  penny, 
but  also  pay  return  delivery  charges. 

Send  Coupon  or  Postal! 

Write  for  your  copy  of  PHTLTPS- 

BORN*S  312-page.  Color-Illustrated  Style 
Book— TODAY.  You  won' t  know  what  the 
new  Fall  Styles  look  like  uitil  you  get 
this  FREE  book.  Clrp  the  Coupon  —  and 
mail,  t  NOW  ! 

PHILIPSBORN'S 

"founded  It90 

Jtepartmait-  737  -  Chicago  JIJ 


"I  Want  a  Catalog" 

PHILIPSBORN'S.  I>ct>t  7  7,  Chicago,  IIL 
Please  send  copy  of  PHTLIPSBORN'  S  Style  and 
Shopping  Guide  for  Fall  and  V.  inter. 


Name — 
City 


City  State  

Local  Address —  — — —  | 

PLEASE  — i  PLAINLY 


DOMT  FAIL  to  adc 

ipsbom's  Style  Bo«">k  t 
This  will  insure  IMM 
you  uiU  get  til*  Ixok 
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Farmers^Stockmens 

Tfeadj  Reference 

irectoiy 


Harrv  Carlson.  D.  G.  Irions. 

RADIO  SPECIAL 

Incorporated. 
1311   Cheyenne  Place,   Denver,  Colo. 

We  handle  ALL  Standard  Radio  Equipment  and 
•will  install  AND  GUARANTEE  radio  receiving  sets 
in  your  home,  school,  club,  or  grange.  Get  music 
for  dancing,  stock  and  market  reports,  world 
news,  weather  reports,  etc. 

THE    LARGEST   STOCK   AND   FINEST  RADIO 
STORE  IN  THE  WEST. 

NEW  RADIO  GUIDE 
AND  CATALOG  

To  be  refunded  on  first  $5.00  purchase. 


15c 

lase. 

The  Reynolds  Radio  Co.,  Inc. 


1534  GLENARM  ST. 


DENVER.  COLO. 


High -Grade  Radio  Receivers 

We  manufacture  and  sell  direct,  thereby  elim- 
inating profits  of  the  middleman. 

Write  us  about  your  needs.  Our  Technical 
Department  is  always  at  your  disposal. 

Shaw-Holden  Radio  Mfg.  Co. 

2413  Fifteenth  St,  Denver,  Colo. 


GET  IN  TOUCH— 


Buy  Radio  Apparatus 

l    Prompt  attention.    Write  for  prices. 

WILLIAMS  &  ROSE  RADIO, 

435  Fifteenth  St.  Denver,  Colo. 


WE  MANUFACTURE  HIGH-GRADE 

RADIO  APPARATUS 

at  prices  which  are  consistent  with  such  work. 
We  are  equipped  to  do  every  kind  of  machine  work 
and  winding,  and  specialize  in  building  sets  to 
order,  any  size.  Representatives  wanted  in  all 
sections. 

A.  &  M.  RADIO  MEG.  CO., 
233  E.  SEVENTH  AVE.  Denver,  Colo. 


CLEAR- TONE  RADIO 

Manufactured  by  The  Bnck  Air  Craft 
.Syndicate,  1958  Broadway,  Denver,  Colo. 

Our  Chief  Engineer  was  one  of  the  first  wireless 
operators  on  a  Government  steamship,  and  has 
been  building  Radio  Sets  since  1903.  Standard- 
ized sets  for  the  home  and  Automobile.  Special 
sets  for  schools,  clubs  and  lodges  built  to  order. 
AGENTS  WANTED.  

TNIVERSAL  ELECTRIC 

LIGHTING  SYSTEMS 

Used  by  U.  S.  Government,  for  farms, 
towns,  churches  or  schools.  Electric  Ac- 
cessories.   Gasoline    Lighting  Systems, 
Pressure  Burners,  Pressure  Stoves. 

The  National  Arc  Light  Co. 

1823  Welton  Street.  Denver,  Colo. 


U! 


^  Parcel 
Post 
Prepaid 


THE  8PRAY  COFFEE  &  SPICE  CO.,  Denver,  Colo. 
Mall  Order  Dept.,  2110  Market  Street. 


SAVE 
5%  to  40% 


Mall  Order  a{ 
Catalog  H 


ll>l*IWW<0f  U. 


On 
25,000 
Articles 

Send  for 
our  biff,  free 
catalog  with 
cut  priceH 
on  drugH, 
medicines 
and  hou>.c- 
hold  sup- 
plies. 


holz  Mutual  Drug  Company 

Denver,  Colorado 


European  Plan.  One  Dollar  and  up 

KENMARK  HOTEL 

IN  THE  CITY'S  CENTER. 
POPULAR  PRICED  LUNCHROOM  AND 
RESTAURANT   IN  CONNECTION. 

A  home-like  hotel  with  all  modern  conveniences, 

All  Seventeenth  St.  Cars  direct. 
Denver,  Colo.  E.  C.  BENNETT,  Mgr. 


Complete  Stock  of  RADIO  Units 

On  hand  for  immediate  delivery. 

Winner  Radio  Corporation 

Distributors  for 
Radio  Corporation  of  America. 
1710  Glenarm  Place.  Denver,  Colo 


R  ADI 


After  you  have  looked  over 
what  others  have  to  offer — 
— including  prices — let  us  show 
vou  what  we  can  do  for  you.  We  have  everything 
"for  you  RIGHT  NOW,  including  WESTI NGHOUSE 
SETS,  and  all  necessary  Radio  parts. 

BALL  RADIO  SUPPLY  HOUSE, 
317  SIXTEENTH  ST,  DENVER,  COLO. 

(Opposite  Court  House) 
Write  us  at  once.  Let's  get  acquainted. 


Ty  k  T~N  T  for  the  farm.  Hear  the 
Jv/\|IIII  daily     concerts,  opera. 

m.x-'i^-^  crop  and  market  reports 
with  the  guaranteed  IVeseo  Add-More- 
Power  Radio  Phone.  Introductory  dis- 
count to  first  purchaser  in  new  territory. 
Write  today  for  prices  and  full  descript- 
ive literature. 

COLORADO  RADIO  COMPANY, 

1719  Champa  Street.  Denver,  Colo. 


HaDHnking  Water  Analyzed 

It  may  be  healthy  or  dangerous. 
Soil  Analysis  and  Electro  Deposition  of  Ores. 
ENGINEERING  and  RESEARCH  LABORATORIES 

Wm.  A.  Sharpe 

1820  CALIFORNIA  STREET, 
Denham   Building...  Denver,  Colo. 


Finish  Your  New  Roof  and  Renew  Old  Roof  with 

Elastic  Graphite  Roof  Coatings 

Made  and  tested  for  10  years  in  our  Western 
Climate  and  fully  guaranteed.  Our  full  line  of 
House  and  Barn  Paints  manufactured  with  same 
care  and  purpose  to  stand  the  Dry  Climate,  is  sold 
with  a  money-back  guarantee.  Inquire  of  your 
local  dealer  or  send  to  our  factory. 

ELASTIC  PAINT  &  MFG.  COMPANY, 
36th  &  BLAKE  STS.  Denver,  Colo. 


Mail  Us  Your  Broken  Glasses 

For  Repairs.    Our  Prices  Are  Reasonable. 
^^B^k  We  Examine  Eyes  at  No  Charge  ^gtiBfjt 
SHB  Free  Booklet  on  «?9P 

"Save  Your  Eyes" 

Ford  Optical  Co,  ^  *»*c5fc. 


Plenty  of  water  at  tho  right  temper- 
ature In  zero  woather  Icttipfl  your  how*  healthy 
nnrl  mnk'rH  thrm  irrow  faster  on  2Ti'i  lot!  corn. 
Koop  your  ho^a  l>oaIthv  thin  win  tor  and  wavo 
you rM If  work  and  feed.  Tho  gain  your  hogs 
moko  vail  noon  pay  for  an 

IDEAl  Hoc  Watcher 


Tljr>  I, 

oiit<T  en 


>l   v  'it..  I 


nizod,  oonrunttd 

the  Mi-bI  to  wilhuUiul 
go.  For  l«N<  than  two 
■  your  liotrN  warm  water 
'old  job  of  cuUinft*  left. 
Ii  In  Mniil  Wiii.'irors 

,r    i.'l  unit.  -I.  .1  •    u ii  it 

I. ml:  anally  l.li.i  out 


.  for  vour  (i  .m  :,!,  M'mI  Dnal- 

nml  our  kimvIiiI  Look  on  Mi'il  tl  ig 
and  o11m.t  hoif  lot  u'luipinunt, 

W.  W.  GRISWOLD,  Rocky  Mtn.  Aot. 
1819  15th  Stroot.  Donvar,  Colo. 


USED  AND  REBUILT 
MOTORCYCLE  Bargains 

Largest  stock  in  the  west.  All  makes,  all  models. 
Prices  GREATLY  REDUCED  We  sell  on  Easy 
Payments.  Ship  subject  to  approval  and  guaran- 
teed.  Send  for  BIG  FREE  LIST  L. 

FLOYD  CLYMER,  Denver,  Colo. 

"Largest  Motorcycle  Dealer  in  the  West." 


WE  MANUFACTURE  AND  SELL  DIRECT 

Ladies*  House  Dresses,  Aprons, 
Wash  Dresses,  Etc. 

Mail  us  your  hemstitching  and  button-hole  work. 
Call  when  in  Denver — or  write  for  list  and  prices. 

THE  GARMENT  SHOP, 

Miss  L.  Jones,  Proprietress. 
605  Fifteenth  St.  (Ground  Floor),  Denver,  Colo. 


WE  LOAN  MONEY  ON  FARMS 

PROMPT  SERVICE — LOW  RATES. 

The  Western  Securities  Investment  Co. 

C.  C.  Bennett,  Pres. ;  Thos.  B.  Stearns,  Vice  Pres. ; 
H.  K.  Brown,  Vice  Pres. ;  H.  A.  Bradford,  Treas. 
L.  C.  Krvder,  Secretary. 
FARM  MORTGAGE  BANKERS 
SUITE   410   FIRST   NATION \L    B  VNK  BLDG. 
DENVER,  COLO. 


DO  YOUR  FEET  HURT? 

If  you  are  troubled  with  corns,  callouses, 
bunions,  weak  foot,  fallen  arches,  con- 
sult the  real  foot  specialists. 

FREDRICK  &  FREDRICK 
FOOT  SPECIALISTS 

1C41  STOUT  STREET, 
Kelly  Bldg.  Denver,  Colo. 


Stove  and  Furnace  Repairs 
STOVE  SUPPLIES 

STOVES  AND  FURNACES. 

The  J.  A.  Battin  Stove  Supply  Co. 

^641  Lawrence  Street.  Denver,  Colo. 

Everything  for  your  cooking  and  heat- 
ing plant. 


Central  Business  College 

Established  1887. 
J.  E.  Hutchingson,  President. 
Gets  Position*  for  Students. 

Enroll  at  Any  Time. 

Earn  Part  of  Expenses. 
Send  for  Catalog. 

211  Fifteenth  St.  Denver,  Colo. 


WE  INVITE  YOU  TO  COMPARE  OUR  SERUM 
regardless  of  price.  Many  large  cattlemen  have 
done  and  now  would  use  no  other.  20c  PER  DOSE 
WHY  PAY  MORE?  Write 


fjfj  *  ,  *"*  INCORPORA  TED  4 


STOCKYARDS  STATION 
Denver,  Colo. 


ESTERN  CANADA 

^  Big  Wheat  Crops  it, 


Canada  is  the  world's  greatest  producei 
of  wheat — second  only  to  the  United 
States— yet  only  about  12%  of  the  tillable 
area  has  been  worked.  Yields  of  40  bushels 
of  wheat  per  acre  are  not  uncommon. 

Oats  have  Riven  as  high  as  100  bushels  per  acre, 
while  40  to  50  bushels  per  acre  are  ordinary  yields; 
barley  and  rye  in  like  proportion.  Cattle  and 
liorsea  thrive  on  the  native  grasses  which  grow 
abundantly  and  corn  and  sunflower  culture  are 
highly  successful. 

Stock  Raising,  Dairying 
and  Mixed  Farming 

secure  for  the  industrious  settler  ample  returns 
for  his  energy.  Clearing  the  cost  of  one's  farm 
with  a  single  year's  crop  has  an  appeal,  and  has 
been  done  by  hundreds  of  Western  Canada  farm- 
ers. Taxes  only  upon  land  (not  on  improvements). 
Perfect  climate,  attractive  social  conditions,  good 
neighbors,  churches,  schools,  telephones,  excel- 
lent markets  and  shipping  facilities  make  life 
happy  as  well  as  prosperous. 

For  llluatratod  lltarntur*,  rnnpi,  doxrriptlon  of  farm 
niMiortuiiltli'H  In^lMtiltdliu.  Kukatnlipwnn.  Albert*  and 
Urlliiu  Columbia,  reduood  railway  rata*,  ate.,  wrlta  to 

K.  BADDELAND, 
104  Central  Ave., 
Great  FnllH,  Montana, 

Authorized  Aaent,  Dept.  of 
Immigration  and  Colonization, 
Dominion  of  Canada. 


QUICK   SERVICE   ON  MAIL.  ORDERS. 

THE  CAPITAL  CITY 
SHOE  REPAIRING  CO. 

Henry  Warnecke  &  Son. 
Our  Prices  bring  repeat  orders. 
1511  Champa  Street.  Denver,  Colo. 

"Write  for  circular  on 

Furniture,      Rugs,  Linoleum. 
Stoves,  Home  Furnishings 
THE  D.  F.  BLACKMER 
FURNITURE  &  CARPET  CO. 

1542  Lawrence  Street.         Denver,  Colo. 


T.  C.  KOOGLE  &  SON, 
Windmills,    Irrigation  Supplies, 
Pumping  Equipment. 

Artesian  and  Surface  Well  Contractors. 

Call  on,  or  write  us. 
1510  Fifteenth  St.  Denver.  Colo. 


Red  Cap  Batteries 

AT  REDUCED  PRICES — 2-YEAR  GUARANTEED. 

Cost  less  per  month  to  operate.    Repairing  and 

recharging.  ■■. 

KYLE  BATTERY  CO. 

17  EAST  16th  AVE. 
Main  1377.  DENVER,  COLO. 


GAINES  WINGS 

FIT  EVERY  MAKE  OF  CAR.  Made  of  bronze  and 
aluminum;  polished  and  nickeled.  Rust  and  tarn- 
ish-proof— in  short,  the  PRACTICAL  Wings.  If 
your  jobber  or  dealer  does  not  handle  them,  write 
direct  to  us,  or  send  us  his  namev  /» 

THE  GAINES-ERB  MFG.  CO.; 

Office:    232  FIFTEENTH  ST.,  DENVER,  COLO. 


BEE-KEEPER  SUPPLIES 

of  best  quality.  Send  for  price  list. 

Pure  Honey,  Comb  or  Extracted. 

In  any  quantity.    Write  for  prices.  - 

*    THE  COLORADO 
HONEY  PRODUCERS'  ASSOCIATION. 
1424  Market  Street. 
Denver,  Colo. 


The  cream  of  cream  separator 
prosperity  goes  to  De  Laval  users 

There  was  never  greater  need  than 
right  now  for  the  best  separator,  one 
which  skims  cleanest,  has  greatest 
capacity,  turns  easiest,  requires  the 
least  care,  and  produces  the  most 
perfect  product.  In  all  these  respects 
the  De  Laval  has  no  equal.  Take 
nothing  for  granted,  simply  let  it  be 
demonstrated  to  you.  See  the  local 
De  Laval  agent  or  address  the 
nearest  general  office. 
THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

New  Vork  Chicago  Sin  Praaclico 

165  "roadway    29  East  Madison  Street   61  Bcalc  Street 
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Dairying  and  Hog  Raising 

All  letters  regarding  commercial  and  technical  features  of  dairy  farming: 
and  hog  production  promptly  answered.  Address  all  coaumatcationa  to 
Dairy  Department,  Western  Farm  Life,  Denver,  Colorado. 


Far  too  often  does  the  dairyman  expect 
the  impossible  of  a  cow — that  she  can 
pick  up  enough  dry  grass  in  a  day  from 
the  thin  pasture  of  late  summer  to  pro- 
duce four  gallons  of  milk. 

The  greatest  asset  of  any  breeder  is  a 
reputation.  A  reputation  is  built  up  by 
achievement,  by  the  judicious  use  of  ad- 
vertising to  tell  the  buying  public  of 
their  success,  and  by  honesty  and  fair 
dealing.  It  is  a  three-cornered  proposi- 
tion, and  to  knock  out  or  remove  any 
corner,  means  to  undermine  and  destroy 
the  entire  structure. 


Value  of  Testing  Association. 
Membership  in  a  cow  testing  associa- 
tion will  increase  the  value  of  your  herd 
by  $50  a  head,  says  F.  E.  Ball,  Deputy 
State  Dairy  Commissioner.  He  points 
out  that  this  statement  has  been  proved 
in  Colorado  many  tames.  A  purchaser 
is  always  ready  to  pay  more  for  a  test- 
ed animal  because  he  knows  what  he  is 
buying. 

A  cow  testing  association  cheapens 
the  feed  bill  because,  by  using  the  rec- 
ords, you  are  able  to  feed  more  econom- 
ically by  feeding  according  to  known 
production,  and  by  employing  better 
methods  of  feeding. 

A  cow  testing  association  increases 
production  because  you  have  an  indi- 
vidual record  of  each  cow  in  your  herd 
and  thus  know  the  profit  or  loss  on 
each  cow.  Also,  you  can  keep  the  heifer 
carves  from  your  highest  producing 
cows  sired  by  purebred  bulls  from  well 
known  blood  lines.  This  information 
not  only  tells  you  what  cows  to  dispose 
of,  but  how  to  feed  the  good  cows. 

In  forming  a  cow  testing  association 
it  is  necessary  to  have  about  twenty- 
six  dairy  farmers  in  the  oiganization. 
Together  they  can  obtain  the  services 
of  a  tester  to  weigh  and  test  the  milk 
for  each  cow  and  keep  the  feed  costs 
and  production  records.  He  wilt  spend 
one  day  each  month  with  each  member. 

New  Colorado  State  Leader. 

A  new  champion  for  Colorado  has 
been  announced  by  the  Holstein-Frie- 
sian  Association  of  America  for  the 
365-day  division  of  the  junior  two-year- 
old  class.  She  is  Columbine  Komdyke 
Mondaroin,  owned  by  Spencer  Penrose 
Of  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.  She  made 

17.253.1  pounds  of  milk  and  552.80 
pounds  of  butterfat,  equivalent  to  691 
pounds  of  butter. 

She  displaces  by  this  record  Colum- 
bine Pontiac  Queen,  also  owned  by 
Spencer  Penrose,  whose  record  is  17,- 
981.3  pounds  of  milk  and  538.46  pounds 
of  butterfat,  equivalent  to  673.08  pounds 
of  butter. 

The  state  record  c£  365-day  produc- 
tion over  all  ages  is  held  by  Dutchland 
Hengerveld  Ascalon,  owned  by  Hall 
Bros,  of  Denver,  Colo.,  whose  record  is 

26.485.2  pounds  of  milk  and  1,010.45 
pounds  of  butterfat,  equivalent  to 
1,263.0  pounds  of  butter. 


Pig  Club  Boys  on  Tour. 

Twelve  members  of  the  Blue  Ribbon 
Pig  Club  of  Elbert  with  their  friends 
and  others  interested  in  their  work  to 
the  number  of  forty-nine  recently  made 
a  tour,  visiting  the  homes  of  the  var- 
ious members  and  other  farms  where 
good  hogs  are  grown.  The  boys  of  this 
club  purchased  their  gilts  as  little  pigs 
a  year  ago.  They  grew  them  out,  bred 
them  and  now  half  of  thern  have  pigs 
and  the  others  will  farrow  soon.  The 
average  number  of  pigs  farrowed  to 
date  was  nine  and  the  average  number 
raised  thus  far  is  six.  Dick  Jay,  exten- 
sion livestock  specialist  of  the  Colorado 
Agricultural  College,  who  made  the 
lour  with  the  boys,  told  them  that  they 
had  developed  a  most  excellent  bunch 
of  gilts  and  should  be  commended  for 
the  showing  they  had  made. 

At  noon  the  boys  were  entertained  at 
lunch  at  Valley  H  ome  Ranch.  The  wom- 
en in  the  party  had  brought  well-filled 
baskets  and  dinner  was  served  in  the 
large  basement  of  the  Janner  home. 
Mrs.  Janner  served  lemonade,  coffee  and 
ice  cream  made  from  the  product  of 
Jersey  cows.  The  boys  settled  their 
dinners  with  a  ball  game  and  journeyed 
on  to  the  McCubbin  ranch,  where  Mr. 
Jay  gave  them  a  course  in  practice 
judging,  pointing  out  that  the  pork  pro- 
ducers must  select  breeding  stock  to 
conform  to  the  market  demands.  The 


boys  passed  judgment  on  two  groups 
of  gilts,  each  giving  in  detail  his  rea- 
sons for  placing  them  as  he  did.  These 
boys  will  be  given  further  practice  in 
judging  during  the  summer,  their  plan 
being  to  have  a  boys'  judging  team  rep- 
resent Elbert  county  at  the  State  Fair 
in  Pueblo. 

The  success  of  this  club  has  largely 
been  due  to  the  faithful  leadership  of 
O.  P.  Phillips,  who  has  taken  a  keen  in- 
terest in  the  work  of  the  boys  from  the 
stait  and  has  spent  considerable  time 
with  them.  The  tour  was  planned  by 
Mr.  Phillips  and  County  Agent  A.  W. 
Aicher.  The  members  of  this  club  are 
Ralph  and  Sharon  Litherland,  Leslie 
Cornforth,  Cecil  Draney,  Floyd  and 
Car!  Phillips,  Merl,  Beryl  and  John  Ad- 
ams, Wesley  Fickel,  and  Milton  and 
Lloyd  Philips. 


LIVESTOCK  NOTES. 

As  announced  in  oar  last  issue,  The 
Blue  Ribbon  Jvive  Stock  Co.  of  Pueblo 
will  hold  a  registered  bred  sow  Duroc 
sale  on  the  State  Fair  Orounds,  Pueblo, 
on  September  12.  Some  of  the  best  blood 
from  this  famous  Duroc  herd  will  be  sold 
to  the  highest  bidder  on  this  date.  This 
herd  is  too  well  known  among  western 
breeders  to  need  comment,  as  it  has  been 
a  high  winner  in  Western  shows  for 
nearly  twenty  years,  and  has  wen  honors 
also  in  other  states,  including  the  Ne- 
braska State  Pair  and  tiie  National 
Swine  Show,  tl»e  greatest  hog  show  in 
the  world.  Their  advertisement  will  be 
found  in  the  livestock  advertising  sec- 
tion of  this  issue. 


THE  BONVUE  FARMS  SAIJ2. 

The  Bonvue  Farms  will  hold  their  sec- 
ond annual  sale  at  their  (arm  near  Gold- 
en. Oetoto-er  14,  1922,  where  levers  of  good 
Milking  Shorthorns  will  have  a  chance 
to  buy  w>ime  of  the  choice  cattle  of  this 
famous  herd. 

Included  in  the  offering  is  Abigail, 
with  an  official  record  of  nearly  9,060 
pounds  of  milk  in  a  year  testing  over  4 
per  cent. 

In  the  past  two  years  the  farm  has 
placed  more  cows  in  t*e  Record  of  Merit 
with  class  A  official  tests  than  any  other 
herd  in  America.  Cows  are  only  milked 
twice  daily  and  bandied  under  regular 
farm  conditions.  More  than  100  of  the 
records  are  over  4.5  per  cent- 
Two  of  the  highest  testing  daughters 
of  Duke  Olenrose  sell — prize  winners, 
©««  of  them  junior  champion  of  the  Den- 
ver show  Of  192«. 

The  dam  of  the  new  herd  bull,  Over- 
brook  Ury  3rd,  is  a  world  record  pure 
Scotch  cow.  Come  to  this  sale  if  you 
want  the  best. — C.  N.  Henry,  Fieldman. 


THE  MAXIMUM  GOODYEAR  VALUE 


The  purchase  of  a  Goodyear  Tire  today  is  an 
investment  in  known  quality. 

What  that  quality  is,  has  been  proved  by  the 
public  over  a  period  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
century. 

In  that  time,  by  uniformly  fine  performance, 
Goodyear  Tires  have  attained  unquestioned 
leadership. 

More  people  ride  on  them  than  on  any  other 
kind. 

Goodyear  Tires  never  have  been  so  good, 
never  so  serviceable,  as  they  are  now. 

Veteran  users  say  they  give  more  than  twice 
the  mileage  they  did  twelve  years  ago. 

Yet  Goodyear  prices  are  at  the  lowest  point 
in  our  history. 

Never  before  has  Goodyear  value  been  so 
great. 

Goodyear  Means  Good  Wear 


Corjyrleht  1922.  by  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  TtvUberCs.,  InC 


Club  Raisers  Wanted 


We  want  a  Local  Representative  in 
every  locality  to  take  subscriptions 
for  Western  Farm  Life.  Profitable  work  for  a  little  of  your  time.  For  sample 
copies  and  full  particulars  write  WESTERN  FARM  LIFE,  Denver,  Colorado. 


How  Sure  Are 
Slip  You  that  Your 
^ft!  Tractor  Oil  li 


CLETRAC 


Is  Right 


CASE  15-27 


Motor: 

Polarine 
Heavy 

Transmission : 

Polarine 

Transmission 

Oil 

Grease  Cups: 
Polarine 
Tractor  Grease 


LUBRICATION  ENGINEERS  not  Only 
J  understand  the  motor  of  your 
tractor.  They  have  covered  the  en- 
tire subject  of  tractor  lubrication  and 
oil  supply.  It  is  a  part  of  their  life's 
work. 

Consequently,  you  can  rely  absolutely  on  the 
recommendations  given  in  the  Continental 
Tractor  Lubrication  Chart.  And  remember, 
there  are  fifty  years  of  refining  experience 
back  of  Polarine  and  Stanolind  Tractor  Oil. 
There  are  none  better  made. 

Send  for  a  copy  of  the  chart  today. 

THE  CONTINENTAL  OIL  COMPANY 

l  A  Colorado  Corporation) 

Albuquerque  Cheyenne  ^  LaVe  City 


TRACTOR 
LUBRICATION 


Motor: 

Polarine 
Heavy 

Transmission : 

Polarine 

Transmission 

Oil 

Grease  Cups: 
Polarine 
Tractor  Grease 
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2400  telephone  wlret  in  a  cable  tittle  larger  than  a  man'*  wrist 


Science  keeps  down  costs 

When  the  Bell  System  installed  its  first  successful  tele-, 
phone  cable,  fifty  wires  was  the  largest  number  that  could 
be  operated  in  a  single  cable  without  "cross-talk"  and 
other  interference.  Today  it  would  require  48  cables  of 
the  original  type  to  accommodate  the  number  of  wires 
often  operated  in  one  cable. 

Without  this  improvement  in  cable,  the  construction  o£ 
new  underground  and  aerial  lines  would  have  cost  the 
Bell  System  upwards  of  a  hundred  million  dollars  more 
than  has  actually  been  spent.  In  addition,  the  cost  of 
maintenance  would  have  been  greater  by  eighteen  million 
dollars  a  year.  These  economies  in  the  Bell  System  mean 
a  saving  in  telephone  rates  to  each  individual  subscriber.. 

In  all  branches  of  telephone  practice  science  has  similarly 
contributed  to  economy.  Even  in  such  a  comparatively 
small  item  as  switchboard  cords,  improvements  have  re- 
duced the  cost  of  renewal  by  four  million  dollars  a  year. 

Every  new  telephone  added  to  the  Bell  System  increases 
the  usefulness  of  all  telephones,  but  this  multiplication 
tends  likewise  to  increase  the  complications  and  the  expense 
of  service.  The  scientists  of  the  Bell  System,  to  offset 
this  tendency,  are  constantly  called  upon  to  develop  new 
devices  which  simplify  complications  and  keep  down  costs. 

By  virtue  of  a  united  system  the  benefits  of  these  im- 
provements are  shared  by  all  subscribers — and  the  nation 
is  provided  with  the  best  and  cheapest  telephone  service 
in  the  world. 

*  Bell  System" 
A m '^c'ATTTELTPHir n e"  and  TeTe~S^A^9  CSSSESS 
.And  associated  Companies. 

One  Policy,  One  System,  Universal  Service,  and  all  directed 
toward  Better  Service 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


LARIMER  BOX  AND  BARREL  CO.— BARRELS, 
kegs,  fruit  packages,  baskets  of  all  kinds.  1016 
Larimer  st.    Main  7088.     Denver,  Colo. 


PATENTS— BOOKLET  FREE.  HIGHEST  REF- 
erencea.  Best  results.  Promptness  assured. 
Send  model  or  drawing  for  examination  and  opin- 
ion. Watson  E.  Coleman,  Patent  Attorney,  024 
F  St.,  Washington.  D.  C.  


LET  US  TAN  YOUR  HIDE — COW  AND  HORSE 
hides  for  fur  coats  and  robes.  Cow  and  steer 
hides  into  harness  or  sole  leather.  Catalog  on 
request.  We  repair  and  remodel  worn  furs;  esti- 
mates furnished.  The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Co., 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


NL'RSKS  TRAINING  SCHOOL — PARK  AVE.  HOS- 
pital,  Denver,  Colo.,  offers  a  thorough  training 
to  young  women  desirous  of  becoming  professional 
nurses.  This  is  a  fully  accredited  school.  Course 
is  three  years.  During  training  students  receive 
full  maintenance,  tuition  and  all  uniforms;  also 
money  allowance  of  $0  per  month  to  cover  other 
hospital  needs.  Apply  Supt.  of  Nurses,  Park  Ave. 
and  Humboldt  Sts.,  Denver,  Colo.  


 KODAK  FINISHING.  

KODAK   FILMS    DEVELOPED    FREE.  PRINTS 
2V&c  each.     Kodak  Studio,  Denison,  Texas. 


 farm  machinery.  

Bankrupt  stock  farm  machinery,  in- 

cluding  tractors,  grain  and  bean  threshers,  at 
sacrifice  on  very  liberal  terms.  .1.  II.  Cain,  2010 
Williams  Ht.     Denver.     Phone  York  fMQO-J. 


CORN  HARVESTER  OUTS  AND  PILES  ON  HAR- 
vester  or  win  rows.  Man  and  horse  cuts  and 
shocks  equal  Corn  Binder.  Sold  In  every  state. 
Only  %1't  with  fodder  tielng  attachment.  Testi- 
monials and  catalog  free  showing  picture  of  har- 
vester.    Process  Harvester  Co.,  Saliria,  Kansas. 

TORACCO 


MESP1TN  CUE 


riNO  AND  SMOKING  TOBAO- 

io  lb*.,  |t,A0;  ?o  lbs.,  $i.r.o. 


NATURAL     LEAF     TOBACCO — CnFWINO,  fi 

pound*,  t2,  10  pounds, 
$2,  postpaid.  John  Till'' 
NATURAL  LEAF  TOBAO 

$1.7.1;  IS  lbs..  II. 
IS  lbs.,  »».     Send  no  m< 
K»rmer»'  Tobacco  Assn., 


Smoking,  10  pounds, 

Drevlfii,  Tenn.  

— CHEWING,  f,  ~LBH.. 
oking.  r>  lbs.,  $1.20; 
■y,  pay  when  received, 
ducal,.  Ky. 


•  fUCCO 


-  NATURAL  LEAF  CHEWING,  6 
2.  10  pounds,  |S,  Smoking.  10  pounds, 
?',;  9.0  pounds,  $4.  Send  no  money, 
received.     Tob.i' co   OrowsiS'  Union, 


if 


K  r  NTTTCKY  TOBACCO — 3-YEAR-OLD  LEAF— 
lion't  send  a  penny,  pay  for  tobacco  and  post- 
al" when  received.  Extra  fine,  chewing,  10  lbs., 
»  !;  smoking,  10  lbs.,  92.00;  medium  smoking,  10 
lbs.,  $1.10.     Farmers'  Union,  Uswtsvlllt,  Ky. 


ARMY  GOODS. 


SALVAGE     AND     SURPLUS     SALE  OF  ARMY 
goods.     Post  Army  Store,  921  18th  St.,  Den- 
ver, Colo.    Write  for  price  list.  


SALVAGE    AND    SURPLUS     SALE    OF  ARMY 
goods.    Denver  Army  Store,  1443  Larimer  St., 
Denver,  Colo.   Write  for  price  list. 


Science  Discovers 
Greatest  Lice  Killer 

Changes  Old  Methods — No  Dusting  or 
Spraying  —  Birds   Delouse  Them- 
selves— Gives  Lasting  Relief. 

A  recent  discovery  promises  to  revolutionize  all 
the  methods  accepted  up  to  now  for  keeping  poul- 
try free  from  lice  and  mites.  This  wonderlul  lie- 
killer  keeps  the  birds  always  lice  free  without 
the  poultry  raiser  doing  any  work.  It  is  the  sim- 
plest, easiest,  surest  and  best  method  ever  dis- 
covered. 


Hick's  Lice  KIT!,  which  In  the  name  of  this 

sensational  lice  killer,  is  added  to  the  drinking 
water.  The  medicine  taken  into  the  system  of  the 
bird  comes  out  through  the  pores  and  every  louse 
or  mite  dies  or  leaves  the  body.  It  does  not  in- 
jure the  hatchobillty  or  flavor  of  the  eggs  or  meat; 
is  harmless  to  chicks  and  docs  not  affect  the 
plumage.  A  few  days  treatment  at  the  start  and 
then  a  little  in  the  drinking  water  each  month. 

A  Trial  Costs  You  Nothing 

Ho  confident  Is  Mr.  nick  that  Hick's  Lice  Kill 
will  kill  every  louse  or  mite,  that  he  is  making  a 
special  guaranteed  offer  of  two  regulur  full  sl/.ed, 
double  strength,  $1.00  bottles  and  a  regular  $1.00 
package  of  Hick's  Egg-Lay  Tablets  all  for  $1.00. 
Use  one  bottle  yourself  and  sell  the  other  at  on* 
dollar,  thus  getting  your  own  free,  Send  $1.00 
today  (currency,  money  order,  check,  etc)  to 
i  ■',  ,  U  Id.  I.  K  Cu  ,  I, 13 2,  Mil  H  S.  Wabash 
Ave.,  Chicago,  III.  If  you  prefer,  send  no  money, 
Just  your  name  and  address,  and  pay  postman 
*  1 .00  nnd  postage  on.  delivery.  If  after  30  flay., 
trial  you  are  not  absolutely  satisfied,  write  Mr. 
Hick  and  your  money  wilt  be  refunded. — Advt. 


Profitable  Farm  Poultry 

W.  E.  VAPLON. 

Questions  about  the  farm  flock  promptly  answered  by- 
letter.  Free  advice  on  all  phases  of  poultry  production. 
Address  all  inquiries  to  Poultry  Department,  Western 
Farm  Life,  Denver,  Colorado. 


Beware  of  the  pretty  hen;  she  is  like- 
ly to  be  a  slacker.  It  is  the  ragged  old 
bird  that  pays  for  her  keep. 

Poultry  house  perches  in  England  are 
placed  very  differently  from  the  plan 
followed  in  this  country.  Instead  of 
running  lengthwise  of  the  house  short 
six-foot  perches  extend  out  transverse- 
ly from  the  rear.  On  these  short  perches 
only  six  to  nine  fowls  can  roost.  The 
contention  is  that  when  the  perches  ran 
the  long  way  the  hens  are  more  likely 
to  crowd  each  other. 


Leghorns  Return  Good  Profits. 
A  profit  of  $108.48  was  returned  for 
the  year  1921  by  a  flock  of  75  Brown 
Leghorns  owned  by  Mrs.  W.  P.  Link  of 
Lincoln  county.  This  was  in  addition 
to  paying  for  an  addition  to  the  poultry 
house  costing  $67.72.  Mrs.  Link  has 
been  keeping  accurate  cost  accounts  on 
this  flock  and  knows  exactly  what  it 
has  cost  to  feed  them.  The  whole  flock 
averaged  143  eggs  each  for  the  calendar 
year  1921. 

The  Hen  House  Floor. 
There  are  many  ideas  as  to  the  best 
types  of  floors  for  a  poultry  house.  It 
is  important  that  the  floor  be  kept  as 
dry  as  possible.  On  some  types  of 
floors  moisture  from  the  ground  comes 
through  the  floor  and  evaporates  on  the 
surface.  One  of  the  best  types  of  poul- 
try house  floors  is  one  having  a  layer  of 
gravel,  cinders,  or  crushed  rock  which 
contains  large  air  spaces,  next  a  layer 
of  hollow  tile  covered  with  a  thin  layer 
of  cement.  Another  satisfactory  floor 
can  be  constructed  by  placing  a  layer 
of  tar  paper  on  top  of  six  or  eight 
inches  of  crushed  rock  or  gravel  and 
finishing  with  a  three-inch  layer  of  con- 
crete. Any  type  of  floor  should  be  kept 
well  covered  with  litter  during  the  win- 
ter months. 


Controlling  Poultry  Diseases. 
In  dealing  with  poultry  diseases  pre- 
ventive rather  than  curative  measures 
should  be  depended  upon.  The  flock  that 
is  well  bred  from  the  standpoint  of 
vigor,  is  reasonably  well  fed  and  given 
a  comfortable  house,  and  run  on  land 
that  is  sodded  or  grows  a  crop  each 
year,  is  not  likely  to  give  much  diffi- 
culty from  diseases.  As  a  usual  thing 
it  will  be  found  easiest  and  the  least  ex- 
pensive to  isolate  individual  ailing  birds 
and  except  in  the  case  of  slight  ailments 
which  quickly  recover,  kill  and  burn 
them.  Where  one  is  so  unfortunate  as 
to  have  an  epidemic  make  its  appear- 
ance, the  veterinarian  should  be  called, 
or  fowls  that  are  just  coming  down  with 
disease  should  be  shipped  to  the  State 
Experiment  Station  for  examination 
and  diagnosis. 


Turkeys  May  Have  Blackhead. 

Despite  the  fact  that  I  have  an  ideal 
place  to  raise  turkeys  and  try  so  hard 
to  succeed,  they  seem  to  get  a  yellow 
diarrhea  when  they  are  about  six  to 
eight  weeks  old  and  last  only  about  a 
week  and  then  die.  What  can  I  do  for 
them? — Mrs.  P.,  Utah. 

Quite  often  young  turkeys  are  weak 
and  unable  to  withstand  attacks  of  dis- 
ease because  the  parent  stock  had  not 
been  well  fed  or  cared  for.  Breeding 
stock  should  have  free  range  where 
there  is  an  ample  supply  of  natural  feed 
during  the  winter  and  early  spring. 

The  yellow  diarrhea  is  a  symptom  of 
blackhead.  No  positive  cure  for  black- 
head has  been  found.  It  is  best  to  kill 
any  bird  that  is  very  sick  and  burn  the 
body.  As  a  preventive,  clean  the  roost- 
ing places  and  spread  lime  over  the  floor 
and  roosts  frequently.  A  disinfectant 
such  as  potassium  permanganate  should 
be  kept  in  the  drinking  water,  just 
enough  to  make  the  water  a  wine  color. 
The  feeding  of  sour  milk  is  found  to  be 
of  advantage  in  keeping  the  turkeys  in 
good  health  and  in  reducing  the  activ- 
ities of  the  organisms  which  cause 
blackhead. — P.  C.  Jamicson,  Fort  Col- 
lins, Colo. 


State  Egg-Laying  Contest. 

An  official  ejrg-laying  contest  under 
state  supervision  is  to  be  conducted  at 
Canon  City,  Colo.,  for  a  period  of  five 
years.  This  decision  was  made  by  the 
Slate  Heard  of  Agriculture  at  a  recent 
meeting  in  Fort  Collins.  The  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  Canon  City  offered  to 
stand  nil  expenses  for  buildings,  land 
and  equipment,  if  the  College  would  pay 


the  salaries  of  the  necessary  employes 
and  be  responsible  for  the  proper  man- 
agement and  control  of  the  contests. 
Paul  C.  Jamieson  of  the  Extension  Serv- 
ice is  working  out  the  local  details. 

County  Agent  A.  J.  Taylor  has  devel- 
oped considerable  local  interest  in  the 
poultry  industry  through  the  farm  bu- 
reau and  this  interest  is  largely  respon- 
sible for  the  local  co-operation  offered 
in  putting  on  the  contests.  Canon  City 
is  well  located  for  the  purpose,  being 
easily  accessible  from  all  the  poultry- 
raising  sections  of  the  state.  It  is  also 
located  in  the  heart  of  one  of  the  most 
extensive  poultry  raising  districts  of 
Colorado  and  a  large  portion  of  the  pop- 
ulation there  is  dependent,  in  part  at 
least,  upon  that  industry  for  a  liveli- 
hood, so  that  the  success  of  the  enter- 
prise is  assured. 

A  permanent  site  will  be  equipped  to 
accommodate  about  one  thousand  birds 
in  entries  of  five  to  the  pen.  The  Col- 
lege is  to  use  the  money  received  as 
entry  fees  and  as  returns  from  the  eggs 
to  aid  in  defraying  the  expenses. 


Lice  Kill  Chickens 
In  Warm  Weather 


Summer  Months  Most  Dangerous,  Says 
Poultry  Authority  —  To  Prevent 
Losses    Add    Minerals  to 
The  Fowls'  Drinking 
Water. 


If  your  chickens  are  sickly,  won't  lay  and  are 
dying  off  in  hot  weather,  lice  and  mites  are  prob- 
ably the  cause.  Dr.  B.  P.  Kaupp,  famous;  poultry 
authority,  says:  "Lice  are  most  common  in  July 
and  August.  During  these  months  conditions  are  I 
more  favorable  for  their  propagation."  To  easily 
get  rid  of  these  pests  and  prevent  losses,  add 
minerals  to  the  fowls'  drinking  water.  This  does 
away  with  greasing,  dusting,  spraying  and  dip- 
ping. Soon  after  the  fowls  drink  the  mineralized 
water  all  lice  and  mites  leave  them. 


The  necessary  minerals  can  now  be  obtained 
in  convenient  tablets,  known  as  Paratabs.  They 
are  scientifically  prepared,  perfectly  safe,  and 
dissolve  readily.  The  tablets  also  act  as  a  tonic 
conditioner  and  are  warranted  to  impart  no  odor 
or  flavor  to  eggs  or  meat.  They  are  equally 
beneficial  to  young  chicks  and  grown  fowls.  The 
health  of  the  fowls  improves,  they  grow  faster, 
stand  hot  weather  better,  and  the  egg  yield  fre- 
quently is  doubled.  Mrs.  M.  N.,  Pulaski,  Ky., 
says:  "I  am  giving  Paratab  water  to  my  chick- 
ens and  am  having  better  luck  this  year  than 
ever  before." 

Any  reader  of  this  paper  may  try  Paratabs 

without  risk.  They  cost  only  a  trifle  and  ars 
sold  under  an  absolute  guarantee.  Furthermore, 
the  laboratories  producing  Paratabs  are  so  con- 
fident of  good  results  that  to  introduce  them, 
they  offer  two  big  $1  packages  for  only  $1.  Send 
no  money,  just  your  name  and  address  to  the 
Paratab  Laboratories,  Dept.  895,  1100  Coca  Cola 
Building,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  the  two  $1  pack- 
ages, enough  for  100  gallons  of  water,  will  be 
mailed.  On  delivery  pay  the  postman  only  $1 
and  postage.  If  not  delighted  with  the  results 
in  10  days,  notify  the  laboratories  and  your 
money  will  be  refunded  in  full.  Dont  hesitate 
to  accept  this  test  offer,  as  it  is  fully  guaranteed. 


POULTRY 


LEGHORNS. 


FOR  SALE — WHITE  LEGHORN  HENS,  SEVERAL 
hundred  of  our  best  breeders,  to  make  room  for 
young  stock,  $t   each.     Riverside   Poultry  Farm, 

H.  O.  Walker  ti  Sons,  LaJunta,  Colo. 


BABY  CHICKS. 


QUALITY  CHICKS— LEGHORNS,  ANCONAS  AND 
large  breed;  $10  and  $11  per  100.     Fleda  Jen- 
kins, Jewell,  Kan. 


SEVERAL  VARIETIES. 


NINETY  HUEEDS  — POULTRY,  EGOS,  PIOE 

dogs,  baby  chicks,  parrots,  ferrets,  hares 
nlete   free   folder.     Bcrgcv's    Poultry   Farm,  Tel 
ford.  Pa. 


J 

Com-  . 


TURKEYS. 


INSTRUCTIONS  ON  RAISING  TURKEYS — RID 
ding  of  lice,  cureing  Dlaikhead  and  cause  of  it. 
\ll  for  $1.  Now  is  tin'  time  to  buy  Nome  of  these 
20 -pound  Mammoth  Bronze  hens,  while  you  can 
get  them  cheap.  Hunnydale  Poultry  Farm,  Key- 
stone, Nebr. 


HONEY. 

"THKBESTO  nOCKY  MOUNTAIN  HONEY/' 
none  better;  utiafactlon  guaranteed  or  money 
buck;  five  pound  ran,  postpaid  $1.(10.  Send  re- 
mittance with  order.  Write  for  price  on  large 
quantities  The  Colorado  Honey  Producer!  Anao- 
elation,  Denver,  Colo. 
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Farmers'  and  Sfockmens'  Exchange 

Advertisements  will  bo  inserted  in  thin  department  for  7c  per  word;  four  or  more 
consecutive  insertions,  6c  a  word  each  insertion.  Iternittanccu  can  be  made  by  pontoflice 
money  order  or  personal  check.  Every  figure  mid  initial  counts  as  one  word.  Guaranteed 
circulation  S  ,<>0Q  copies  each  issue.  Send  us  a  trial  advertisement.  Write  for  proof  ■bow- 
ing how  these  columns  pay  advertisers. 


FARMS  AND  RANCHES 


FOR  SALE  OR  TRADE  100    ACRES,  WHEAT 

and  coi  n  land,  7  Vi  miles  Haswell,  Colo.  Write 
Elmer  Pearson,  Haswell,  Colo.  


WANTED— TO  REAR  FROM  OWNKR  OF  GOOD 
ranch  for  sale.     State  cash  price,  full  partic- 
ulars.    D.  F.  Bush,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  

I~WANT  FARMS- ANDrLAND  FOR  CASH  BIJY- 
ers;   will  deal   with   owners  only.    R.  A.  Mc- 
Nown,  334  Wilkinson  Bldg.,  Omaha.  Neb. 


SELL  YOUR  PROPERTY  QUICKLY  FOR  CASH, 
no   matter   where   located.      Particulars  free. 
Real  Estate  Salesman  Co.,  Dept.  11,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


WANT  TO  HEAR  FROM  OWNER  HAVING  FARM 
for  sale.  Give  particulars  and  lowest  price. 
John  I.  Black,  33rd  Street,  Chippewa_F_allsL_W  Is. 
200  ACRES  FOR  RENT,  SUITABLE  FOR  RAIS 
ing  head  lettuce;  contracts  to  be  let  at  once  to 
renters  for  fencing;  and  preparing  this  land  for 
next  year's   crop.     Jennie  M.   Mason,   Box  26, 

Gunnison,  Colo.  

FIVE-ACRE  ORCHARD,  BEARING  SEVERAL 
hundred  bushels  of  apples  and  pear<:,  for  sale 
with  or  without  frait.  In  city  limits;  other  city 
property  for  sale.  Reasons  for  selling.  P.  H. 
Riley,  Owner,  Green  River,  Utah.  


FARM  FOR  RALE— SEVENTY-THREE  ACRES, 
irrigated,  welt  improved,  one  and  one-half  miles 
from  Mitchell,  Neb.,  forty  rod  from  Great  Western 
Sugar  Factory;  excellent  soil;  under  one  of  best 
irrigation  ditches  in  Sebraska.  Good  feeding  lo- 
cation. Price  $16,000;  will  carry  back  half  se- 
cured on  farm.  No  trade  considered.  Write  for 
particulars.     Address  R.  E.  Gilford.  Miti'.u-ll,  Neb. 


$700  GETS  160  ACRES  WITH  12  CATTLE,  24 
hogs,  crops,  .oni,  hay,  feed,  poultry  thrown  in; 
big  profits  here,  hogs,  cattle,  corn,  general  prod- 
ucts; good  markets,  handy  village;  76  acres  rich 
lime  tillage,  wire-fenced  pasture,  about  1,000 
cords  wood;  70  apple  and  peach  trees;  good  cot- 
tage, well  shaded,  2  bams.  Owner  called  away, 
$1,400  gets  all,  half  eash.  Details  page  10'i 
Illus.  Catalog  1,200  Bargains  Free.  Strout  Farm 
Agency,  831  BA,  New  York  Life  Bldg.,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.   -  

IRRIGATED  FARMS  NEAR  DENVER— GOING  TO 
California  and  will  close  out  at  very  low  price 
and  easy  terms,  several  improved  farms  under 
good  ditches,  10  to  30  miles  of  Denver  and  wet 
railroads. 

142  acres,  one  mile  to  depot,  elevator  and  Ix-ct 
dump,  rural  route  and  milk  route  by  the  door.  Ail 
under  ditch,  good  water  right;  new  six-rot  mi 
house;  barn  a»d  outbuildings;  half  in  alfalfa,  10 
acres  pasture  with  running  water,  no  seepage.  Re- 
fused $250  per  acre  two  years  ago,  but  price  bom? 
$140  per  acre;  $2,500  cash,  I  ..lance  easy  terms. 
Possession  this  fall. 

80  acres  irrigated,  5-room  house,  bam,  good 
well;  half  mile  to  school,  miles  to  town;  all 
level,  all  in  crop;  no  waste;  rural  route  and  milk 
route  by  the  door.  Cheap  pasture  land  with  run- 
ning water  across  road,  can  be  rented  theap.  Fine 
dairy  proposition.  Price  $125  per  acre;  $1,600 
•  ash,  balance  easy  terms.    Possession  this  fall. 

Also  160  acres,  320  acres,  10?  acres,  115 
acres,  all  irrigated,  for  sale  cheap.  CWi.  O.  £1- 
wood,  Owner,  415  Ideal  Bldg.,  Denrer,  Colo. 


HELP  WANTED 

MEN  —  WOMEN      WANTED  —  GOVERNMENT 
clerks  and  carriers,  railway  mail  clerks,  $1,600 
— $2,300.     List  positions  free.     Write  Mokane, 
Dept.  B-ll,  Denver,  Colo.   


AGENTS — 100%     SELLING    FIBRE  BROOMS, 
free  sample.     National  Fibre  Broom  Co.,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 


$210  MONTHLY,  EXPENSES,  FREE  AUTO  TO 
agents  selling  our  poultry  and  stock  remedies; 
last  summer  .tellers.     Sunflower  Poultry  Farm, 
B.  10,  Parsons,  Kan.  


AMBITIOUS  MEN — WRITE  TODAY  FOR  AT- 
tractive  proposition,  selling  subscriptions  to 
America's  most  popular  aittomobile  ai»d  sports- 
man's magazines.  Quick  smiles.  Big  profits. 
Pleasant  work.  Digest  Publishing  Co.,  9659  But- 
ler Bl<l^.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


$50.00  WEEKLY — MEN,  WOMEN,  TAKE  OR- 
ders  for  American  Guaranteed  Hosiery.  All  styles, 
colors  for  men,  women,  children.  Silk  hose  guar- 
anteed against  runners.  Experience  unnecessary. 
Write  today  for  territory  and  samples.  American 
Hosiery  Mills,  Dayton,  Ohio.  


U.  S.  GOVERNMENT  POSITIONS  OPEN  TO 
men — women  over  1?;  $95  to  $192  month. 
Quick,  snre  raise;  steady  work;  no  strikes;  short 
hours;  paid  vacation.  Common  education  suffi- 
cient; experience  unnecessary.  List  positions  free. 
Franklin  Institute,  Dept.  G-l  23,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
NO  STRIKES  IN  AUTOMOTIVE  BUSINESS,  BUT 
steady  work,  high  pay.  Be -an  automotive  elec- 
trician or  mechanic.  We  train  you  thoroughly. 
Best  school,  finest  equipment.  Special  proposition. 
Booklet  free.  New  class  starting.  Johnson  Auto- 
motive Trades  School,  Electrical-Mechanical,  729 
Broadway,  Dept.  C.G.,  Denver.  


LIVE  STOCK 


CATTLE. 


RANGE  BULLS — REGISTERED  IIERKFORDS 
and  Shorthorns.     The  Lowell  Purebred  Cattle 
Co.,  Union  Stock  Yards,  Denver. 


WHY   PAY   MORE?      PUREBRED  REGISTERED 
Holstein   heifer   calves,   $60.      Circulars  free. 
Condon's  Holstein  Parks,  West  Chc-ler,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE — 31  HEAD  OF  EXTRA  GOOD  REG- 
iutered  Hereford  heifers,  all  open,  of  breeding 
age,  all  with  as  Choice  Anxiety  4  th  pedigrees  as 
can  be  obtained  anywhere.  Thene  are  not  tail-end 
cattle,  but  the  pick  of  a  good  herd,  and  were  all 
bred,  and  are  now  owned  by  one  of  the  mewl 
prominent  Colorado  Hereford  breeders;  they  have 
■ever  been  pampered,  but  are  well  grown,  hcary 
boned,  have  lots  of  scale,  and  all  the  desirable 
^ualitiert  of  the  best  Western  Herefords.  Only 
reason  for  selling  is  on  account  of  dry  season  and 
lack  of  winter  feed.  This  is  a  great  opportunity 
to  itrato  a  foundation  of  the  right  sort  of  Here- 
ford .  Priced  right,  bred  right.  All  right  in  every 
PMptXt.  For  detailed  information  write  Box  2H, 
Western  Farm  Life,  Denver,  Colo.  Also,  will  sell 
about  tw.-.iity  head  choice  cows,  proven  dams,  good 
age-,  novne  of  them  dams  of  above  described  heif- 
er-. k.o»1.  of  these  cows  will  well  with  calves  at 
toct.  WH1  ry  glad  to  furnish  extended  pedigrees 
to  al)  Ok  He  t  attle  to  toy  one  interested. 


HOGS. 


HIGH-CLASS  REGISTERED  DUROC  BOARS  BY 

Great  Giant  Sensation.  Dclbert  Hawkins,  l'cetz, 
Cola 


SHfcEP. 


RAISE   KARAKUL   SHEKP,    PRODUCING  PER- 
sian  lamb  Astrakhan  fur.    Two  lambings  yearly. 


Dr. 


Young,  Hoff-Schrocder  Oalctcria,  Denver. 
MILCH  GOATS. 


SWISS   MILCH  GOATS,   HIGH-GRADE  STOCK; 

milking  from  three  to  five  quarts;  also  young 
stock.    Frank  R.mchfuss,  R.  P.,  Edgewater,  Colo. 


PET  STOCK 


FOR  SALE — GUARANTEED     ENGLISH  SHEP- 
hcrd  pups,  either  sex.     Also  big  type  Poland 
China  hogs;  prices  leusonable.     Chris.  Scliulti., 
Ionia,  Mo.    


SEEDS 


ALFALFA     SEED,   96%     PURE,   $6  BUSHEL, 
sacks   free,   track   Concordia.    Geo.  Bowman, 
Concordia,  Kan.    , 


KANKEO    SEED    WHEAT,    RECLEANED,  $2.25 
per  bushel,  sacked.    Kanota  oats,  $1.25.  Tay- 
lor &  Sons,  Chapman,  Kan.  


WHOLESALE  SEED  PRICES  TO  CONSUMER — 
Alfalfa,  $10  per  hundred;  Red  Clover,  $18; 
Sweet  Cluver,  $8;  Timothy,  $5;  Grimm  Alfalfa, 
$30;  Kanred  Seed  Wheat,  $3;  Seed  Rye,  $3; 
sacks  free.  Order  from  ad,  or  write  for  samples. 
If  seeds  do  not  please  you,  and  save  you  money, 
we  will  take  them  back  and  refund  all  of  your 
money  without  argument.  You  run  no  risk  in 
dealing  with  us.  Ortler  from  this  ad  and  save 
25%  on  your  fall  seeding.  M.  C.  Meier,  Salina, 
Kan. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


HICKORY  SPLITS,  ILVND  MADE,  ENOUGH  SIX 
chairs,  $1  postpaid.    David  Hardin,  Patesville, 
He  ntucky.  


INVENTIONS    WANTED — CASH   OR  ROYALTY 
for  ideas.     Adam  Fisher  Mfg.  Co.,   204,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.  


ELBERT  A  PEACHES,  RIPE  ABOUT  SEPT.  10, 
$1.60  per  bu. ;  apples  in  October,  $1  per  bu., 
f.  o.  b.  Laxear.    John  M.  Taylor,  Hotehkiss,  Colo. 


FARMERS'  BAGS  FOR  GRAIN  AND  ALL  OTHER 
purposes;  reasonable  price,  quality  guaranteed. 
Central  Bag  &  Burlap  Co.,  1901  Market  SL,  Den- 
ver, Colo.     Phone  Main  4516. 


GUARANTEED  BETTER  BUTTER  WRAPPERS — 
100,  60c;  250,  $1.50;    500,  $2.50;  1,000, 
$4.25,  printed  to  order.  Home  Specialty  Co.,  Mid- 
dleton,  Idaho.   


SEND  FOR  OUR  WHOLESALE  WEEKLY  PRICE 
lists;  it  will  keep  you  posted  on  the  rock-bot- 
tom prices,  and  will  help  you  save  from  25  to  40 
per  cent  on  your  supplies.  Stock  Growers  Whole- 
sale Supply  Co.,  1523  19th  St.,  P.  O.  Box  1442, 
Denver,  Colo. 
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POLLY 


Sells  in 


PUBLIC  SALE, 
October  14th,  1922. 


SALE  INCLUDES 
ROSE!  SHARON, 

ABIGAIL, 


8884.4  lbs.,  1st  calf. 


8606.1  lbn.,  2nd  calf. 
IADV  'WASHINGTON, 

10,041.4  lbs. 

Several  cows  exceeding1  1,000  lbs. 
per  month  in  tests  now  running. 
Many  show-Tins'  winners. 

Tw«  xomb  of  Kirklcvincton'a  King, 
International  Grand  Champion. 

Select  young  cows  and  bred  heifers. 
A  buyer  can  get  a  carload  of  The 
night  Kind. 

TRUR  "HOTTBLE-nECKERS" 
PROVED  PROUbXTION. 
REST  BREEDING. 

Send  today  for  Catalog. 

BONVUE  FARMS, 

DENVER,  COLORADO. 


We  have  bred  hundreds  of  prize-winning  and 
high-pioducing   Hoi- tern   cows,  including 

Tilly  Alcartra 

We  can  supply  you  with  that  same  line  of 
bleeding.  Write 

McKAY  BROS.,  Caddoa,  Colo. 


Blue  Ribbon  Duroc  Sale 

THE  SALE   YOU  ARE  LOOKING  FOR 
On  Colorado  State  Fair  Grounds, 

PUEBLO,  SEPTEMBER  12,  1922 

35  Head  of  Registered  Bred  and  Open  Sows  and  Gilts 

Thin  Is  a  chanco  to  put  TMue  Ribbon  Ddroc  blood  In  your  In  rd  at  your 


.h<  <1  spring  lit- 


own  price,  as  many  of  these  sows  arc  a  little  thin,  having" 
ters.    Some  producers  ol  show  slock  will  sell. 
HOME  OP  THE  ATTRACTIONS* 

1.  A  Blue  Ribbon  Sensation  sow. 
the  dam  of  our  futurity  litter. 
Open.    Guaranteed  a  breeder. 

2.  A  Taxpayer  (Grand  Champion. 
Rocky  Ford)  yearling,  bred  to 
Burke's  Sensation  I  Am.  Was 
Futurity  winner  last  year.  P 

3.  The  only  daughter  of  Alfalfal, 
Queen  on  the  farm.   Her  d.unfr, 
sold  in  our  1919  sale  for  $490. 
Bred  to  Longview  Orion  KiiiM 
2nd. 

4.  A  "Terrible  Ten"  bred  sow  bred 
to  Blue  Ribbon  Sensation. 

5.  A  Burke's  Sensation  I  Am  year- 

ling, bred  to  Longview  Orion 
King  2nd.     This  is  the  best 
summer  gilt   we   raised  last* 
year.    A  corker. 

other-*  equally  a*  Kood.  We  were  the  highest  winners  at  Denver,  1922, 
on  these  blood  linos.  A  lew  hrst-elass  registered  farmers'  type  br«-d  sov.m 
will  sell.    These  will  go  cbcap.    Don't  overlook  them. 

SEPTEMBER  12  WILL  BE  BLUE  RIBBON  DUROC  DAY  ON  COLORADO 
STATE  FAIR  GROUNDS.    REMEMBER  THE  DATE.    SALE  AT  1  O'CLOCK. 
WRITE  TODAY  FOR  CATALOG,  AND  I'UN  TO  ATTEND. 
Col.  C.  W.  SNOOK,  Greeley,    \  . 
CoL  «.  L.  l'OOI*ER,  I'ueblo,   /  Auctioneer*. 

C.  N.  HENRY,  Fleldman  for  Western  Farm  life. 

BLUE  RIBBON  LIVE  STOCK  CO. 


C.  F.  BURKE,  Manager. 


Owners. 


HAMPSHIRE  HOGS 

We  make  a  specialty  of  furnishing  foundation  herds.  We 
have  Show  and  Herd  Boar  prospects  for  sale,  that  combine 
the  blood  of  the  greatest  show  hogs  ever  produced.  LOOK- 
OUTS, W1CKWARES  and  TIPTON'S,  the  tbree  greatest 
strains  known  to  the  breed.  For  free  booklet,  prices  and 
description  write  to 

N.  E.  Mosher  &  Son,  Hugo,  Colo. 


Mather's  Big-Type  Polands 

sold  to  breeders  in  four  states  this  year  are 
giving  satisfaction. 
CHOICE  YOUNG  BOARS 
at  prices  that  will  surprise  you. 

C.  J.  Mather,  Longmont,  Colo. 


SPRING  BOARS 

Just  a  few  real  herd  headers  left  ready  to 
go  at  pre-war  prices.  Used  with  grade  sows 
even,  they  will  more  than  pay  for  themselves 
on  the  first  crop  of  pigs.   Write  today. 

C.  C.  Boyd,  Yuma,  Colo. 

Livestock  Auctioneer  and  Duroc  Breeder. 


BRAUER  PUREBRED  DUROC  CO. 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 
We'll  have  a  wonderful  lot  of  spring  pigs, 
especially  boars,  from  the  great  hogs  Woodferd 
Sensation,  Highland  King  Defender,  Colorado 
Chief  Sensation,  Golden  Chief  and  other  high- 
class  boars.    Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

J.  W.  BRAUER,  Gen.  Mgr. 
22  Lorraine  St.         Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 


HAMPSHIRES 

We  offer  sows  and  gilts  bred  to  a 
great  son  of  an  International*  Grand 
Champion.    Also  serviceable  boar  und 
weanlings,  both  sexes. 
Priees  and  description  on  request. 

D.  C.  FULLER  &  SON, 

FIRST  VIEW,  COLO. 


C.  A.  C.  QUALITY  STOCK. 

In  picking  your  Shorthorn  breeding  stock, 
remember 

SXOW  KING 
breeding  has  proved  itself  in  the  show  ring. 
Lord  Douglas  calves  oat  of  Sncw  King  heifers 
are  even  better.    We  will  have  some  bulls  of 
this  breeding  for  sale  this  summer. 
COLORADO  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE, 
Fort  Collins,  Colorado. 


PRODUCTION 


We  offer  you  a  wonderful  amount 
of  these  Holstein  qualities — and  from 
a  clean  herd.  Bull  calves  from  fine 
record  dams.  Pahgre  Valley  Ranch, 
Loesch  Bros.,  Montrose,  Colo. 


BREEDING 


D.  S.  Polled  Herefords 

Cows  from  Polled  Plato,  herd  headed  by 
POLLED  SUCCESS  A  Srd.  Young  bulls  and 
heifers  for  sale. 

Smith  Livestock  Co. 

CHIVINGTON,  COLO. 


Shorthorns  That  Milk 


ARE  MONEY  MAKERS. 

A  herd  that  will  give 
you  a  good   monthly  ^a^i 
cash  income  is  what  " 
yon  will  need  in  the 
future.     One    of  oar 
young  bulls  from  a  Record 
of  Merit  cow  can  develop 
your  herd  into  a  dual-pur- 
pose paying  proposition. 

We  know  the  war  is  over 
and  have  bulls  for  sale  at 
prices  that  yon  farmers  and  ranchmen  can 
afford  to  buy.  Write  for  our  bargain  list  and 
easy  payment  plan. 

We  also  havo  several  young  bull:  for  sale, 
priced  to  sell. 

THE  PINE  VALLEY 
DAIRY  &  FARMS  CO. 
Seeley  6.  Rose,  Mgr.   Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 


Bates  Shorthorns 

are  the  foundation  blood  of  true  Milking 
Shorthorns.  We  have  them.  A  few  bulls  for 
sale. 

THE  CARPENTER  CATTLE  CO. 

GREELEY,  COLORADO 


Buy  MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

from  the  oldest  established  herd  in  the  state. 

We  can  supply  your  needs  in  bulls  of  beef 
type  either  horned  or  polled  Shorthorns. 

Write  Superintendent  for  folder  on  breeding 
and  prices. 

State  Industrial  School, 

Golden,  Colo. 


Buy  a  Calf  Out  of  This  Herd 

Twenty  cows  in  this  herd  on  an  officii! 
seven-day  test  averaged  44C  13  lbs.  of  milk 
and  20.19  lbs.  of  butter. 

COLORADO  STATE  HOME, 


2305  S.  Wash.  St. 


Denver,  Cole. 


OUTSTANDING 

HOLSTEIN  BULL 

We  have  for  sale  a  yearling  son  of  a  three- 
year-old  heifer  uho  made  1,439  lbs.  butter  last 
year  and  21,-128  lbs.  milk,  making  her  fifth  in 
the  world  for  butter  production  and  ninth  for 
milk  for  the  year  1921-1922.  The  bull  calf 
sired  by  a  30-lb.  sou  of  Johan  Dm-hess  IV  - 
Lad,  a  bull  who  has  (am  wor!d  iword  «. 
ters,  and  two  world  record  daughters.  ( 
mostly  white  and  a  beautiful  individual 

WRITE  FOF.  PRICE. 
WHICH  13  REASONABLE. 

Mrs.  R,  G.  Douglas,  Rush,  Colo. 
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DEPENDABILITY 

in  the  next  tire  you  buy 


Dependable  tires  will  operate  continuously  day  In  and  day  out 
with  little  or  no  annoyance  or  tire  trouble  for  the  user. 

Efficiency  in  handling  farm  goods  without  costly  delays  and 
interruptions  demands  a  sturdy  tire  that  will  stand  up  and  work 
loyally  through  dirt  and  mud  and  sand,  over  rough  and  rutty  roads, 
in  all  kinds  of  weather. 

The  Savage  Cord  »s  such  a  tire.  It  is  a  Mighty  Tire,  with  a 
tread  that  grips  the  road,  does  not  skid,  and  wears  slowly. 

With  Savage  Cords  on  your  car  or  truck  you  can  start  out  any 
time,  any  place,  under  any  conditions,  with  the  assurance  that  you 
have  the  most  dependable  tire  equipment  money  can  buy  —  depend- 
able because  unusual  care  is  exercised  to  build  them  so.  We  have 
incorporated  seventeen  outstanding  constructional  features  into 
our  Cord  to  make  it  the  wonderful  tire  it  is  — ask  your  tire  dealer 
about  the  Savage  Cord,  compare  it  with  other  tires. 

The  reliability  of  the  institution  manufacturing  Savage  Tires 
Is  further  assurance  that  you  will  be  satisfied. 


Other  good  makes  of  tires  may  use  one 
or  more  of  the  seventeen  constructional 
features  we  have  incorporated  into  the 
Savage  Cord  but  no  other  tire  that  we  know 
of  begins  to  embody  them  all. 


WE  GUARANTEE 

that  not  an  ounce  of  shoddy  or  adulterants 
is  used  in  the  building  of  the 

SAVAGE  CORD 


THE  SPR ECKELS  *  SMaGE  * Tiff E  CO.  S/JN  til  ESQ,  CaUFORNId- 

DUf?  BEST  ASSET  IS  THE  SATISFIED  CUSTOMER 

>tiitaMtila(ltiiiiiiiaiitliei.'iliail«liitiiluiiiiiiiiswiiB«aaiuatial(**aiB«aBaiS«luaaa'ai*aa*aMI>aiUaaaBai«lliaaija«**i*nk4aaKaaaaaanMaaaaaaaaaaaaaaa0a«iaiua 


you  Can  Make. 
Money  Milling  Flour 


Om  of  th*  but  paying  and  nu 

MaWM  V 


Kitui  money  from  tin 
■tort. 

•'Midget'*  Marvel 

Selt-Contolnod  Roller  Flour  Mill 

Dana  the  high  freight*  on  whaat  oat  ami  flou 
ami  Caad  in.  ''Tho  flnt  eight  montha  fnuulo  i 
net  profit  of  oyer  law.    aaya  A.  II.  Ling,  Jrt 


'.iipwiii.-i:  If..  25,  Moral  100  bam  la  of  a*  fine 
r-Jlyr  patent  floor  a  <lny  an  any  mill  can  make 
-Vnln  for  fr<-  nook.    TImi  Htory  of  a  Wonderful 

Anglo-American  Mill  Company,  Inc. 

22 18-2224  Tftt  Building,       Owantboro,  Ky. 


Nursing 


Trained 
Nurxes 
Barn 
$30  to  S'.O 
a  Week 


your  opportunity 

Our  training  school 
offers  facilities  of 
big.  modern,  standard 
hospital.  Pull  three 
year  course  of  In- 
struction. Lecture 
and  class  room  spe- 
cial courses.  Diplo- 
mas acceptable  to  all 
state  boards. 

Pleasant,  comfortable  nurses' 
home  with  opportunities  for  re- 
creation, real,  social  and  mental 
betterment,  regardless  of  relig- 
ious faith. 

Kplendld  building  and  equip- 
ment, beautiful  grounds,  desir- 
able climate,  modern  city. 

Write  at  once  for  full  Informa- 
tion and  enrollment  blank. 


Address  Slater  Superior 

ST.  MARY  HOSPITAL 


Pueblo, 

Colorado 

aaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaTaVJ 

I  Can  Make  You 
A  High.  Salaried 
Motor  Mechanic 

^  If  you  are  tired  of  underpaid  work,^ 
why  not  h-mi  nn  intori'Htina;,  higtimilarled 
Auto  or  Truetor  trad*  under  one  of  th<- 
world's  moat  famous  ineehuniriuiiM  We 
eun  make  you  an  etpert — iirul  we  have 
more  positions  now  open  for  graduate* 
than  we  eun  All. 

"Ilnah,"  The  Mnater  Mechunlelan, 
Chief  Iiialriietor. 

i:  C  D:isb.icVi  known  the  world  over 
: ...  "Irish."  iiieilniiileiaii  to  Barney  Old- 
llelil  and  Itnrlo  Itesta,  winnltig  the  Van- 
ili-rhllt  and  (Jranil  I'rlx — la  In  ehnrge  of 
ill  inilnK'tlon.  No  Mrhool  in  Hie  world 
i  in  iiii-pare  you  more  thoroughly  or  plaee 
yuo  oi  i  littler  position.  You'll  enjoy 
t.liix  training  in  Denver,  Hie  hcuutlfiil 
mile  high  city.  Write  today  for  npeolal 
rates  to  next  100  student*  enrolled. 

Western  Motor  Mechanics  School 

1273  A.COMA.  STREET.  Denver,  Colorado. 


FbUKE 

Trappers:  Wants  your  name  | 

Write  Fouke  to-  and  addrexr  if 

day— proapecta  VO'J  are  tfointf  tO 

rerygood.   For  ^  ^^j^JJ  W 


FURS 


b-rit  rcaulto  It'a 
important  to  have 
conutant  up-to- 
the-mlnute  market 
I  n  f  0  f  ui  a  |  Ion. 
I'uuko  givea  It. 
Get  tbe  lump  on 
ibe  otber  fellow,  *  SEN  O  TODAY 

FOUKE  i-'UR  COMPANY 
2711  Fouko  Building.  St.  Louia,  Mo. 
I'ut  ftry  naino  on  your  books  for  l-'uu';  -  Murlo-t  Ro- 
porta  anil  "Tho  Trnppvr'ii  rnnbvr,"  tho  new 
book  on  how  to  trap  and  grade  fart,  gamo  lawn, 
low  price*  on  all  auppliua— all  1'IUJli. 

N  mi  j  


Town 
State. 


.  it.  r,  n. 


-Boa. 


New  Serial  Starts  in  This  Issue,  "The  First  American  — i*age  5 
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GREATER  SATISFACTION 

from  the  next  tire  you  buy 


You  feel  that  a  tire  has  given  you  satisfactory 
service  when  it  has  hammered  out  more  than  the 
expected  thousands  of  miles  since  it  was  put  on 
the  rim,  and  during  that  time  has  given  you  little 
or  no-  troubfe. 

When  you  recall  that  much  of  the  distance 
covered  was  over  bad  roads  and  through  hard 
going,  with  perhaps  a  good  deal  of  abuse  because 
heavy  loads  and  speed  were  necessary  —  then  you 
feel  that  the  tire  in  question  has  "made  good." 

Then,  if  you  can  figure  out  that  the  tire  has 
cost  you  less  per  mile  than  you  have  paid  before, 
and  has  in  addition  been  admired  because  of  its 
handsome  and  massive  appearance,  you  certainly 
are  emphatic  in  your^ declaration:  "That  surely 
was  some  tire!'! 

SAVAGE  CORD  users  are  receiving  just  such 
service  and  satisfaction  constantly  because  Savage 
Cords  are  built  to  rise  to  the  most  exacting  de- 
mands of  a  tire.  We  have  put  seventeen  con/ 
structional  features  into  our  cord  tire  to  ac- 
complish this. 

Satisfactory  tire  service  can  be  a  personal  ex- 
perience with  you  too  by  using  Savage  Cords  on 
your  pleasure  car,  your  work  car,  and  your  truck. 


Other  good  makes  of  tires  may  use  one 
or  more  of  the  seventeen  constructional 
features  we  have  incorporated  into  the 
Savage  Cord  but  no  other  tire  that  we  know 
of  begins  to  embody  them  ell. 

WE  GUARANTEE 

that  not  an  ounce  of  shoddy  or  adulterants 
Is  used  in  the  building  of  the 

THE  5PRECKELS  *S(tVa6E*JIRE  CO.  SlQN  DIEGO,  CALIFORNIA- 

OUR  BEST  ASSET  IS  THE  SATISFIED  CUSTOMER 

t»«llM»«lMlMJIlllllUlll«»IMI01»»llllltl»«llllllltlMtl«»«M»l»tl«»l«tlW»m«rt^ 


What  Can  Be  Learned  by  Keeping 
Farm  Accounts. 

While  relatively  few  farmers  had  to 
worry  much  about  income  taxeH  this 
year,  there  has  been  a  growing  interest 
m  farm  accounts.  From  every  state 
come  detailed  reports  of  work  done  in 
this  line.  In  Kansas  forty-nine  coun- 
ties report  the  distribution  of  1,846 
farm  account  books  by  request  of  inter- 
ested farmers.  Not  all  of  the  account 
keeping  that  was  done  was  followed 
under  direct  supervision  of  extension 
specialists  in  farm  management,  but 
twenty-one  of  the  county  agents  em- 
ployed co-operatively  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
the  State  Agricultural  College  lent  as- 
sistance to  farmers.  Accounts  were  in- 
terpreted and  summarized  for  285  farm- 
ers In  thirty-six  counties  24,186  farm 
inventories  were  distributed,  and  in  nine 

unties  forty-four  farmers  made 
( hanges  in  their  business  as  a  result  of 
keeping  accounts. 

pcclalista  working  with  the  /arm 

n  iigement  extension  department  have 
med  facts  and  figures  on  various 
rops,  classes  of  livestock,  und  other 


particulars  on  twenty-one  farms  in  two 
counties.  One  of  these  men  visited  the 
farms  on  his  list  at  intervals  similar  to 
those  of  a  cow  tester.  Some  of  the  re- 
sults noted  in  connection  with  this  work 
in  Kansas  are  as  follows: 

The  net  cost  of  producing  an  acre  of 
alfalfa  in  1920  amounted  to  $23.17.  This 
is  the  average  obtained  on  a  yield  of 
2.08  tons  per  acre  on  twenty-one  farms, 
on  which  there  were  a  total  of  386.5 
acres  of  alfalfa.  The  net  cost  per  acre 
on  corn  was  $28.26,  or  64  cents  a  bushel. 
Twenty  farms,  including  903.68  acres, 
furnished  this  average.  Oats  averaged 
36. 7  bushels  per,  acre,  grown  on  sixteen 
farms  which  had  a  total  acreage  cf 
289.5  acres.  The  cost  was  $27.88  per 
acre,  or  75  cents  a  bushel,  wheat  cost 
$34.22  an  acre,  or  $1.77  a  bushel  to  pro- 
duce on  eighteen  farms,  planted  with 
894  acres  of  wheat  averaging  19.3  bush- 
els an  acre.  The  net  cost  of  100  pounds 
of  pork  amounted  to  $13.08.  The  aver- 
age cost  of  keeping  one  work  horse  for 
the  >ear  amounted  to  $159.36.  This 
was  found  by  averaging  140  horses  on 
twenty-two  different  farms. 

These  were  the  figures  for  •  filti 
ular  locality.   Those  applying  to  other 


localities  could  be  worked  out  by  fol- 
lowing similar  methods  of  averaging  if 
the  farmers  in  any  given  district  have 
kept  their  cost  accounts  in  such  a  way 
that  they  can  be  utilized. 


Judging  Team  From  England. 

The  champion  livestock  judging  team 
of  the  Junior  Farmers'  Clubs  of  Eng- 
land may  visit  the  United  States  and  the 
International  Livestock  Exposition  this 
coming  autumn,  and  compete  with  the 
winning  boys'  club  team  of  the  United 
States  for  international  honors,  accord- 
ing to  an  announcement  just  issued  by 
G.  L.  Noble,  secretary,  National  Com- 
mittee Boys'  and  Girls'  Club  Work. 

B.  H.  Heide,  manager  of  the  Inter- 
national Livestock  Exposition  and  a 
director  of  the  national  committee  on 
boys'  and  girls'  club  work,  reports  that 
the  International  Livestock  Exposition 
will  offer  a  trophy  which  will  be  pre- 
sented to  the  winning  team,  should  the 
invitation  be  accepted. 

Boys'  and  girls'  club  work  is  now  be- 
ing carried  on  in  eight  different  coun- 
tries and  it  is  hoped  that  the  relation- 
ship which  has  been  started  will  develop 


further  international  judging  contests 
and  competitions  and  an  interchange  of 
practical  ideas  in  furthering  the  better 
practices  of  agriculture  in  the  nations 
participating. 


Improving  Quality  of  Wool. 

How  to  improve  the  quality  of  wool 
produced  with  a  minimum  of  effort  and 
expense  was  featured  at  a  fleece  weigh- 
ing demonstration  in  Natrona  county, 
Wyoming,  conducted  by  J.  A.  Hill,  ex- 
tension wool  specialist  from  the  univer- 
sity of  Wyoming.  Mr.  Hill  pointed  out 
that  this  improvement  could  be  accom- 
plished without  the  rigid  culling  and 
l  elling  off  of  a  great  number  of  their 
sheep,  if  they  would  only  divide  their 
breeding  ewes  into  two  bunches,  thus 
mating  the  very  choicest  ewes  to  their 
choicest  rams  for  production  of  ewe 
lambs  to  keep,  and  breeding  their  poorer 
ewes  to  their  inferior  rams  for  market 
lambs.  This  manner  of  improvement 
seemed  to  meet  with  approval  among 
the  sheepmen  and  from  all  indications 
there  will  be  several  calls  this  fall  for 
Mr.  Hill's  services  in  dividing  up  vai 
ious  flocks  in  this  county.  % 
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All  Roads  Lead  to  Pueblo  State  Fair  Week 

■  SHOW  TO  EXCEED  ANY  PREVIOUS  EXHIBITION  OF  STATE'S  RESOURCES 


PREPARATIONS  are  nearing  completion  at 
Pueblo  for  the  1922  State  Fair,  which  promises 
to  be  the  biggest  and  best  exhibition  of  the  live- 
stock, agricultural  and  industrial  resources  of  the 
state  ever  staged.  Each  year  has  marked  an  increase 
in  the  number  and  quality  of  the  exhibits  shown  and 
superintendents  and  officials  in  checking  over  the  en- 
tries and  applications  for  space  find  a  notable  in- 
crease in  nearly  every  class  and  department  over 
any  previous  fair.  With  this  increase  in  the  displays 
made  in  the  various  sections  of  the  fair  from  year 
to  year  has  come  a  greater  interest  in  the  exposition 
on  the  part  of  farmers  and  livestock  producers  all 
over  the  state.  A  pilgrimage  to  the  big  exposition 
at  Pueblo  is  one  of  the  outstanding  events  of  the 
year. 

This  year's  fair  will  open  Monday,  September  25 
and  continue  through  the  week  ending^  Saturday,  Sep- 
tember 30.  A  rate  of  one  and  one-third  fare  has  been 
granted  on  all  railroads  for  the  round  trip.  Auto 
roads  all  over  the  state  are  in  good  condition,  and 
Manager  J.  L.  Beaman  has  promised  the  usual  bright 
Indian  summer  weather  for  the  last  week  of  Sep- 
tember. The  automobile  trip  is  becoming  an  increas- 
ingly popular  means  of  journeying  to  the  fair.  Addi- 
tional land  has  been  added  to  the  fair  grounds  which 
will  provide  ample  space  for  camping  and  every  con- 
venience for  the  comfort  and  protection  of  campers 
has  been  provided. 

Livestock  entries  have  broken  all  records,  in  fact, 
one  of  the  outstanding  features  of  this  year's  State 
Fair  will  be  the  showing  of  purebred  stock.  The  real 
noteworthy  accomplishment  of  the  fair  is  not  so 
much  in  its  increase  in  cash  premiums  or  the  promise 
of  record  attendance,  as  in  the  fact  that  this  great 
show  has  contributed  no  little  part  in  the  develop- 
ment of  our  agricultural  and  livestock  interests  to 
the  present  high  pitch.  With  this  in  mind  we  can 
readily  understand  why  the  state  is  becoming  a 
leader  in  its  purebred  livestock  herds  of  all  kinds  and 
why  the  State  Fair  is  assuming  a  greater  significance 
than  the  mere  holding  of  a  big  farmer  show  each 
year. 

Livestock  Breaks  All  Records. 

Every  breed  of  livestock  in  the  state  will  be  rep- 
resented this  year  by  some  of  the  most  noteworthy 
animals  ever  bred  and  raised  in  the  state.  The 
horse  show,  the  cattle  barns,  the  sheep  pens  and  the 
hog  exhibit  will  crowd  to  the  limit  the  space  avail- 
able. Among  the  exhibitors  of  Herefords  are  George 
W.  Baker  of  Littleton;  T.  F.  DeWitt,  Denver;  Jas. 
D.  Canary,  Littleton;  the  Ken  Caryl  Rench,  Little- 
ton; State  Reformatory,  Buena  Vista;  Wilbur  E. 
Grant  and  L'.-t3.  Grant,  both  of  Avondale.  Shorthorn 
enti-ies  have  been  made  by  Pine  Valley  Farms  Co., 
Colorado  Springs;  William  Duncan,  Yoder;  D.  W.  L. 
and  R.  D.  Warnock,  Loveland,  and  the  Colorado  Ag- 
ricultural College,  Fort  Collins.  Two  herds  of  Angus 
cattle  will  be  shown,  those  of  D.  D.  Barr  &  Son  of 
Sanford,  Colo.,  and  R.  R.  Lucore  &  Sons  of  Arriba. 
P.  C.  Larsen  of  Wolbach,  Neb.,  will  show  Red  Polled 
cattle,  and  H.  Croft,  Anthony,  Kan.,  Galloway. 

The  biggest  showing  of  dairy  cattle  will  be  in  the 
Holsteins.  Eight  herds  are  entered,  including  Spen- 
cer Penrose,  Colorado  Springs;  John  Kramer,  Brigh- 
ton; State  Reformatory;  Colorado  Agricultural  Col- 
lege; Ben  F.  Simpson,  Denver;  Casper  Hoffman,  Den- 
ver; Model  Farm  Dairy,  Holly,  and  C.  W.  Henry, 
Greeley.  The  Agricultural  College  and  A.  M.  Mc- 
Clenahan  of  Greeley  will  show  Jerseys,  and  Guern- 
seys will  be  shown  by  the  Agricultural  College  and 
W.  L.  Stone  &  Son  of  Pueblo.  An  exhibit  of  Milking 
Shorthorns  will  be  made  by  the  Pine  Valley  Farms 
Company. 


By  George  C.  Wheeler. 

The  hog  show  will  far  outclass  any  exhibition 
ever  made.  Many  of  the  prize  winners  at  Pueblo 
will  go  on  to  the  National  Swine  Show  at  Peoria, 
111.,  in  October.  Among  the  Duroc  Jersey  herds  en- 
tered are  those  of  R.  I.  Love,  Cascade,  Colo.;  T.  C. 
Bradley,  Fort  Collins;  Ora  Ayers,  Orleans,  Neb.;  H. 
C.  Luther,  Alma,  Neb.;  V.  A.  Briggs  &  Sons,  Sew- 
ard, Neb.;  Lawrence  Collins,  Golden,  Colo;  Thomas 
&  Davidson,  Las  Animas;  Range  View  Stock  Farm, 
Henderson;  Agricultural  College;  State  Reforma- 
tory; Kingsley  Herd,  Minden,  Neb.;  Ross  R.,  F.  D. 
and  0.  H.  Crow,  Rocky  Ford;  Blue  Ribbon  Stock 
Farm,  Siloam;  W.  L.  Stone  &  Son,  Pueblo,  and  W.  B. 
Moran,  Heartwell,  Neb.  Poland  Chinas  will  be  shown 
by  G.  U.  Yearous  and  E.  E.  Johnson  of  Fort  Morgan; 
Mountain  View  Farm,  West  Lake;  W.  S.  Hill  &  Son, 
La  Porte;  Fletcher  Brothers,  Lamar;  Clark  &  Pratt, 
Beaver  Crossing,  Neb.;  Edward  Webb,  Longmont; 
the  Agricultural  College;  A.  D.  McGillvray,  Boulder; 
John  Johannsen,  Minden,  Neb.;  T.  F.  Simpson,  Man- 
zanola;  C.  W.  Henry,  Greeley,  and  J.  J.  Hotzel, 
Boone.  T.  F.  Rockey  of  Saguache  and  M.  &  F.  Ball 
of  Pierce  will  make  the  Chester  White  show.  Hamp- 
shire entries  have  been  made  by  John  T.  Morrison, 
Sterling;  D.  D.  Prouse  and  Thomas  Brothers,  Las 
Animas,  and  G.  F.  Fink,  Fort  Lupton.  The  only 
Berkshire  entries  are  those  of  C.  W.  Henry  of  Gree- 
ley. 

Twenty-seven  Counties  Exhibit. 

For  some  years  there  has  been  competition  be- 
tween counties  on  a  general  county  display  of  farm 
products,  for  which  a  silver  loving  cup  and  other 
prizes  have  been  offered.  At  first  only  three  or  four 
counties  competed,  but  last  year  there  was  a  spurt, 
with  six  or  eight  in  the  contest,  and  now  this  has 
suddenly  been  expanded  into  a  state-wide  competition 
with  twenty-seven  agricultural  counties  entered. 
The  county  extension  agents  are  largely  responsible 
for  the  interest  that  is  being  taken  in  these  displays, 
which  not  only  properly  portray  the  advantages  of  a 
county  from  the  standpoint  of  production,  but  are 
educational  in  character.  Logan  county,  which  has 
long  been  the  chief  contender  for  the  county  cup,  will 
have  to  go  strong  this  year  to  stay  in  the  top  class, 
as  there  will  be  real  competition  to  meet. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
will  have  elaborate  exhibits  illustrating  various  ac- 
tivities in  which  the  Department  is  engaged  in  fur- 
thering the  educational  idea  in  agriculture. 

Agricultural  College  to  Be  Represented. 

Colorado  Agricultural  College  will  be  represented 
at  the  State  Fair  through  the  usual  encampment  of 
Boys'  and  Girls'  Clubs,  under  direction  of  Miss  Maude 
Sheridan,  State  Club  Leader.  Present  indications 
are  that  the  encampment  will  be  the  biggest  and  best 
in  the  histoiy  of  club  work  in  Colorado.  County 
champions  are  going  to  Pueblo  from  all  parts  of  the 
state,  in  Pig,  Corn,  Poultry,  Potato,  Canning,  Radio 
and  Sewing  clubs  and  other  lines  of  work.  An  espe- 
cially strong  Pig  Club  show  is  being  arranged  and 
many  of  the  club  members  will  also  show  their  hogs 
in  the  regular  classes  at  the  Tair. ' 

Plans  are  being  made  for  a  systematic  showing 
of  the  fair  and  the  city  of  Pueblo  to  the  boys  and 
girls.  Guides  are  being  appointed  to  take  charge  of 
tours  which  will  include  the  livestock  and  agricul- 
tural exhibits,  and  the  points  of  interest  in  Pueblo, 
including  the  steel  mills,  the  object  being  to  give  the 
fair  more  of  an  educational  value  to  the  young  people 
than  has  been  the  case  in  the  past. 


The  Agricultural  College  will  have  no  general 
exhibit  at  the  fair,  all  efforts  being  concentrated  on 
the  club  encampment,  which  is  considered  the  strong- 
est demonstration  of  what  is  being  accomplished 
through  extension  work  that  could  well  be  provided. 
The  young  people  who  belong  to  these  farm  and 
home  making  clubs  are  being  trained  along  practical 
lines  to  remain  in' rural  communities,  and  the  State 
Fair  is  the  annual  round-up  for  the  work,  county 
winners  receiving  the  trop  to  Pueblo  as  a  reward  for 
work  well  done. 

There  is  a  movement  on  foot  to  provide  more 
adequate  accommodations  for  the  young  people, 
dormitories  being  needed  for  housing  the  boys  and 
girls  and  their  chaperons.  Governor  Shoup  will  be  a 
guest  of  the  encampment  for  luncheon  one  day  dur- 
ing the  fair  and  other  state  officials  also  are  ex- 
pected on  that  occasion. 

There  will  be  exhibits  from  foreign  countries, 
notably  the  Canadian  government,  which  will  not  en- 
ter competition,  but  will  illustrate  the  agricultural 
resources  of  western  Canadian  provinces. 

Big  Display  of  Fruit. 

The  fruit  display  wlil  be  the  biggest  that  Pueblo 
has  seen,  if  the  horticultural  division  has  sized  up 
the  situation  accurately.  The  fruit  crop  is  unusually 
large  on  the  Western  Slope  as  well  as  in  other  dis- 
tricts, and  the  quality  is  excellent,  hence  the  pros- 
pects for  fine  exhibits  both  in  the  horticultural  dis- 
trict displays  and  in  the  individual  classes. 

The  Colorado  State  Game  and  Fish  department 
will  make  an  elaborate  showing  of  its  varied  activ- 
ities in  the  propagation  and  protection  of  fish  and 
game. 

There  will  be  a  Better  Babies  show,  an  annual 
fair  feature  which  is  growing  in  interest  and  value 
year  by  year.  As  in  former  years,  Friday  will  be 
children's  day  and  on  this  day  all  the  teachers  and 
all  the  pupils  of  public  and  private  schools  in  the 
state  will  be  supplied  with  free  tickets  good  for  that 
day,  September  29. 

A  new  department  will  be  that  of  Shetland,  Hack- 
ney, Welsh  and  all  classes  of  educated  and  trick 
horses.  This  will  be  of  special  interest  to  the  boys 
and  girls. 

Machinery  Exhibits  Big  Feature. 

Farm  Power  Day  is  another  new  feature.  The 
machinery  exhibit  will  be  the  biggest  and  best  of  its 
kind  ever  put  on  in  Colorado,  and  farm  machinery, 
implements  and  tractors  of  many  makes  and  types 
will  be  on  display  under  power,  so  that  visitors  may 
see  "the  wheels  go  round."  Manufacturers  from  all 
over  the  country  are  entering  machinery  in  this 
division,  which  will  be  one  of  the  fair's  strong  fea- 
tures. Not  all  persons  are  mechanically  minded  and 
one  might  think  that  such  would  have  no  interest 
in  machinery  displays,  but  no  one  is  lacking  in  in- 
terest in  anything  which  will  bring  increased  profit, 
or  relief  from  drudgery  in  the  performance  of  neces- 
sary work.  All  are  interested  in  machinery  from 
this  standpoint  and  this  will  be  one  of  the  most  pop- 
ular sections  of  the  big  exhibition.  There  have  been 
a  lot  of  new  things  in  machinery  in  recent  years, 
more  than  in  any  other  time  in  the  past  ten  years. 

Stimulated  by  the  interest  in  this  feature  of  the 
fair  from  out-of-the-state  manufacturers,  Colorado 
manufacturers  are  coming  to  the  front  with  immense 
exhibits  and  demonstrations.  There  will  be  a  real 
machinery  display  at  Pueblo  this  year.  Manager 
Beamon  is  estimating  that  the  space  devoted  to  this 
section  will  be  three  times  that  of  any  previous  fair. 

In  amusement  lines  there  will  be  strong  features 
including  a  racing   program,    (Turn  to   Page  17) 


PROMT"  eUCVATION- 

Thia  new  livestock  building,  240  by  270  feet,  was  dedicated  at  the  1921  State  Fair. 
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Will  Wheat  Prices  Be  Higher  During  Coming  Months? 

EUROPE'S  ESTIMATED  NEEDS  100,000,000  BUSHELS  ABOVE  LAST  YEAR 


WILL  the  surplus  wheat  in  the 
principal  exporting  countries  be 
sufficient  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
importing  nations  in  the  next  twelve 
months?  The  conventional  remark  that 
"World  conditions  establish  wheat 
prices"  implies  that  this  ratio  between 
the  supply  of  surplus  -wheat  and  the  de- 
mand for  it  by  importers  determines 
the  world  level  of  wheat  values  which 
sets  the  prices  at  terminal  markets  and 
then  on  back  to  the  country  elevator, 
mill  or  loading  station. 

Under  normal  conditions  the  average 
level  of  wheat  prices  during  the  spring 
months  may  be  enough  higher  than 
during  the  heavy  movement  after  harv- 
est when  much  is  sold  direct  from  the 
threshing  machine  to  pay  the  cost  of 
extra  handling,  interest,  and  to  cover 
shrinkage  in  weight  and  possibly  more. 
However,  when  a  farmer  puts  wheat  in 
his  bin  to  hold  it  for  a  higher  market 
at  a  distant  date  in  the  hope  of  a  large 
increase  in  returns,  he  is  putting  his 
faith  primarilv  in  this  "world's  situa- 
tion." 

Other  factors  enter  in,  of  course.  A 
country  may  over-export  in  the  early 
part  of  its  crop  year,  as  Argentina  did 
in  1920  with  the  result  that  wheat 
prices  rose  high  enough  to  attract  im- 
ports, or  a  shortage  of  box  cars  may 
cause  artificial  scarcity  at  central  mar- 
kets while  abundance  exists  in  the  coun- 
try, as  happened  in  the  United  States 
early  in  1920.  A  widespread  holding 
policy,  such  as  occurred  following  the 
sharp  drop  in  wheat  prices  two  years 
ago  could  have  a  similar  effect  while  it 
lasted.  The  general  drift  of  commod- 
ity values,  whether  toward  a  higher  or 
a  lower  level,  is  another  factor  to  con- 
sider, although  it  seldom  is  of  great  im- 
portance within  a  single  year. 

Wheat  Requirements  of  World. 

The  central  question,  whether  the  im- 
porting nations  will  be  able  to  find 
enough  wheat  to  supply  their  needs  in 
the  next  ten  or  eleven  months,  is  far 
from  simple  and  opinions  are  not  unan- 
imous. It  involves  knowledge  of  in- 
numerable factors,  practically  every 
one  of  which  is  an  estimate  and  subject 
to  change  upon  receipt  of  later  data. 

It  involves  the  outcome  of  crops 
which  are  still  in  the  lap  of  Providence. 
Final  returns  are  not  yet  in  on  our  own 
winter  and  spring  wheat.  Some  of  the 
acreage  in  Canada  and  in  Northern  Eu- 
rope is  still  subject  to  damage — by  frost 
if  nothing  else — and  the  crops  of  Ar- 
gentina and  Australia  just  emerging 
from  the  winter  season  and  to  be  har- 
vested from  November  to  January  must 
be  taken  into  the  reckoning.  Finally, 
the  crop  now  being  planted  in  India  will 
be  ripe  next  April  and  a  part  of  any 
surplus  from  it  can  reach  Europe  before 
the  European  harvest  in  1923  is  started. 

Estimates  are  at  variance  as  to  just 
how  much  wheat  the  importing  coun- 
tries will  need.  European  crop  report- 
ing systems  are  woefully  inadequate,  so 
that  official  estimates  have  not  been 
made  in  many  important  countries  and 
those  which  have  been  made  public  lag 
two  to  four  weeks  behind  the  actual 
facts  which  are  changing  constantly 
with  the  weather. 

The  available  material  as  assembled 
from  a  variefy  of  sources,  including 
comprehensive  private  foreign  crop  re- 
ports, point  to  a  yield  per  acre  about 
equal  to  or  slightly  below  the  average, 
whereas  last  year's  crop  was  above  the 
average.  The  loss  compared  with  last 
year  appears  to  be  about  one  bushel  per 
acre  in  European  countries,  which 
usually  have  a  joint  acreage  of  about 
100,000,000  acres.  In  addition  there  is 
a  slightly  smaller  acreage  than  last 
year.  These  conditions  point  to  a  total 
yield  in  the  chief  importing  area  of 
100,000,000  bushels  less  than  that  of 
last  year,  with  a  possibility  of  even 
greater  loss.  This  means  that  if  all 
other  conditions  remain  the  same,  im- 
port requirements  will  be  increased 
100,000,000  buKhels  over  the  preceding 
twelve  months. 

European  Consumption  Increasing. 

An  analysis  made  by  the  Department 
<  f  f'ommcrce  showB   that  wheat  con- 
mption  in  central  and  western  Eu- 
rope foil  off  sharply  in  the  early  years 
'•  war,  but  that  it  has  increased 
r  steadily  from  1 .200,000,000  bush- 
n  1017  to  2,850,000,000  bushels  in 
1,  when  it  was  still  about  150,000,- 
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000  bushels  below  the  pre-war  normal. 
If  another  increase  in  consumption  oc- 
curs in  the  present  year  it  will  necessi- 
tate a  further  addition  to  the  amount 
which  must  be  imported. 

But  thex-e  are  counter  influences.  Ori- 
ental countries  which  were  heavy  im- 
porters last  year  have  better  crops  and 
are  not  expected  to  take  so  much  this 
year.  Russia,  which  has  been  an  im- 
porter in  the  last  twelve  months,  is  ex- 
pected to  take  care  of  its  own  needs, 
although  recent  reports  have  been 
rather  pessimistic.  Europe  substitutes 
rye  for  wheat,  and  the  rye  acreage  is 
larger  than  a  year  ago  both  in  Europe 
and  North  America.  Last  and  most  im- 
portant, is  the  European  pocketbook, 
which  may  not  permit  the  purchase  of 
all  the  wheat  needed.  Germany,  Aus- 
tria, Italy  and  France,  all  could  use 
large  quantities  of  outside  wheat,  but 
their  finances  are  in  a  deplorable  state 
and  are  apt  to  be  the  limiting  factor. 
Under  the  circumstances  a  further  in- 
crease in  per  capita  consumption  looks 
doubtful,  especially  since  the  use  of 
substitutes  is  already  being  extended. 

Summarizing  the  situation,  the  con- 
ditions as  outlined  point  to  some  in- 
crease in  import  needs.  This  may  be 
estimated  conservatively  at  50,000,000 
to  75,000,000  bushels.   Last  year  world 


imports  were  approximately  645,000,- 
000  bushels.  If  the  increase  indicated 
above  occurs  it  will  mean  700,000,000  to 
725,000,000  bushels  for  the  present  year. 
Broomhall  apparently  expects  greater 
limitation  due  to  financial  conditions 
and  places  the  "effective  demand"  from 
importers  at  656,000,000  to  672,000,000 
bushels. 

So  much  for  the  demand.  To  supply 
it,  reliance  must  be  placed  in  the  sur- 
pluses of  the  United  States,  Canada, 
Argentina,  Australia  and  India,  with 
small  amounts  from  the  Balkans. 

Surplus  Wheat  of  World. 

This  year's  crop  in  the  United  States 
and  the  carryover  of  old  wheat  makes  a 
total  supply  about  the  same  as  a  year 
ago,  so  that  if  domestic  consumption  is 
not  larger  than  last  year  there  should 
be  about  the  same  amount  for  export 
in  the  year  ending  July  1,  1922,  when 
net  imports  were  approximately  263,- 
000,000  bushels.  But  last  year's  crop 
is  believed  to  have  been  underestima- 
ted. Using  average  domestic  disap- 
pearance in  the  last  seven  or  eight 
years,  our  exportable  surplus  from  this 
year's  supply  would  be  only  about  215,- 
000,000  bushels.  This  latter  seems  to 
be  the  more  reasonable  figure. 

Canada  has  the  second  largest  crop 


ESTIMATED     WHEAT     SURPLUSES    FOR  1922-1923 

COUNTRIES 

MILLIONS     OF  BUSHELS 
25     50     75     100    125    150    175    200    225  250 

UNITED  STATES 

CANADA 

ARGENTINA 

AUSTRALIA 

INDIA 

OTHER  COUNTRIES 

Latest  crop  figures  were  used  in  computing  the  surplus  for  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  while  for  Argentina,  Australia  and  India  the  figures  show  merely  the 
averag'e  of  recent  years.  The  total  is  675,000,000  bushels.  The  requirements  of 
importing  countries  to  absorb  this  surplus  are  invariably  estimated  at  from 
655,000,000  to  725,000,000  bushels. 


Choosing  One's  Life  Work 

SHOULD  BOY  FROM  THE  FARM  GO  TO  COLLEGE 
TO  STUDY  AGRICULTURE? 

F.  D.  FARRELL, 

Kansas  State  Agricultural  College. 


EVERY  man  while  growing  up  passes 
through  many  periods  in  which  he 
plans  his  future  career.  At  one  time 
he  is  to  be  a  circus  performer;  an- 
other time  a  prize  fighter  or  a  chauf- 
feur. In  most  cases  these  plans  are 
based  on  a  passing  fancy.  Many  a 
young  man  after  he  is  grown  and  has 
gone  away  to  college  bases  his  life  plan 
on  considerations  no  more  solid  than 
those  on  which,  as  a  boy,  he  planned  to 
be  a  pirate  or  a  highwayman. 

Opportunities  in  Agriculture. 

To  the  farm  boy  the  question  often 
comes  are  the  opportunities  in  agricul- 
ture sufficient  to  justify  him  in  choos- 
ing this  field  for  his  life's  work.  In 
seeking  an  answer  to  this  question  he 
should  realize  that  agriculture  is  more 
nearly  indispensable  than  any  other 
branch  of  industrial  activity.  It  pro- 
duces nothing  but  necessities.  No  civil- 
ized person  can  free  himself  from  de- 
pendence on  it.  It  is  America's  greatest 
business. 

For  more  than  a  generation  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  have  been  build- 
ing up  a  great  system  of  agricultural 
education.  The  foundation  of  the  sys- 
tem is  the  agricultural  colleges  and  ex- 
periment stations.  These  institutions 
are  directly  responsible  for  much  of  the 
progress  of  American  agriculture  dur- 
ing the  past  twenty-five  years. 

It  is  important  to  remember,  too,  that 
the  pioneer  days  of  American  agricul- 
ture have  passed;  that  muscular 
strength  alone  no  longer  suffices  the 
farmer;  and  that  the  use  of  brain  as 
well  as  brawn,  of  science  as  well  as 
physical  strength,  becomes  more  neces- 
sary in  agriculture  each  year.  The  work 


of  the  agricultural  experiment  stations 
during  the  past  thirty-five  years  has 
built  up  a  body  of  scientific  information 
on  which  practical  education  in  agricul- 
ture is  now  based. 

Investigations  which  have  been  made 
in  many  of  the  states,  including  Kansas, 
Missouri,  New  York  and  Ohio,  show 
that  agricultural  graduates  find  their 
college  training  financially  profitable  to 
them  in  their  farming  operations.  This 
result  is  the  only  one  which  can  reason- 
ably be  expected.  The  steel  industry, 
the  packing  business,  transportation, 
the  fertilizer  business  and  many  other 
grat  industries  have  found  it  profitable 
to  utilize  science  in  their  enterprises. 

Capable  Leaders  in  Demand. 

It  is  generally  recognized  that  Amer- 
ican agriculture  is  insufficiently  sup- 
plied with  high  class  leaders.  Capable 
agricultural  leaders  are  needed  on  the 
farms,  in  the  farm  organizations,  local, 
state  and  national,  in  the  creameries, 
seed  houses,  mills  and  scores  of  other 
places  where  agricultural  service  is  in- 
volved. The  experience  of  all  successful 
organizations  constantly  emphasizes 
the  indispensability  of  trained  leaders. 

College  training  in  agriculture  is  de- 
signed largely  to  develop  agricultural 
efficiency  and  the  qualities  of  leader- 
ship and  to  help  men  to  live  richer  lives 
ana  be  better  citizens.  Efficiency  and 
leadership  are  two  of  the  best  paying 
things  in  the  world.  Good  living  and 
good  citizenship  arc  two  of  the  most  de- 
sirable things. 

These  qualities  are  developed  among 
college  students  in  agriculture,  unci  this 
fact  is  the  justification  for  going  to  col- 
lege to  study  ugriculture. 


on  record,  present  prospects  indicating 
a  yield  of  about  345,000,000  bushels, 
wihch  means  an  exportable  surplus  of, 
255,000,000  bushels. 

So  far  as  Argentina,  Australia  and 
India  are  concerned  it  is  necessary  to 
assume  average  crops,  since  they  are 
now  some  distance  from  maturity  and 
even  the  acreage  has  not  been  reported 
upon.  Conditions  as  a  whole  in  those 
countries  are  fairly  favorable,  however, 
so  that  the  assumption  looks  safe. 

The  average  crop  in  India  in  the  last 
seven  years  has  been  about  325,000,000 
bushels  in  round  numbers,  of  which  ap- 
proximately 25,000,000  bushels  have 
been  exported.  Argentina  has  raised 
165,000,000  bushels,  and  exported  100,- 
000,000  bushels,  while  the  Australian 
crop  has  averaged  105,000,000  bushels 
with  60,000,000  bushels  sold  abroad. 

The  combined  export  surplus  from 
the  five  countries  for  the  present  year, 
as  arrived  at  in  this  way,  amounts  to 
655,00,000  bushels.  In  addition,  a  small 
amount  may  be  available  from  Rouma- 
nia  and  Bulgaria  in  the  Balkan  region. 
Those  countries  exported  about  6,000,- 
000  bushels  last  year  and  reports  indi- 
cate that  they  may  do  better  this  year. 
Manchuria  and  Siberia  are  expected  to 
furnish  some  wheat  to  other  Oriental 
countries.  Altogether  the  exportable 
surplus  from  the  harvests  in  the  1922- 
1923  crop  year  add  up  to  about  675,- 
000,000  bushels.  This  is  slightly  less 
than  the  estimated  import  require- 
ments. 

If  importing  countries  take  the  full 
amount  credited  to  them  and  the  ex- 
portable surpluses  do  not  exceed  the 
foregoing  estimates,  then  the  difference 
must  be  made  up  by  cutting  into  the 
carryover  at  the  end  of  the  crop  year. 

Carryover  Below  Normal. 

There  is  always  some  old  wheat  on 
hand  in  all  countries  when  the  new  har- 
vest starts.  A  few  producers  hang  on 
and  there  is  enough  in  distributive 
channels  to  keep  the  stream  moving.  A 
careful  analysis  shows  that  the  carry- 
over or  remaining  exportable  surplus 
on  July  1  this  year  in  the  five  chief  ex- 
porting countries,  was  approximately 
170,000,000  bushels,  compared  with  an 
average  of  about  177,000,000  bushels. 
The  figures  for  this  year,  however,  in- 
clude an  allowance  of  25",000,000  bush- 
els in  India,  which  has  prohibited  ex- 
ports, and  40,000,000  bushels  in  Argen- 
tina and  Australia,  which  is  larger  than 
most  estimates,  so  that  the  total  carry- 
over or  surplus  of  old  wheat  after  all 
may  be  only  130,000,000  to  140,000,000 
bushels.  If  it  develops  that  a  further 
reduction  is  to  be  made  in  the  coming 
year  it  means  a  strong  statistical  situa- 
tion which  should  maintain  a  fairly  sat- 
isfactory price  level. 

Trend  Toward  Higher  Level. 

So  far  as  the  local  influences  go,  a 
severe  car  shortage  which  is  certain  to 
occur  this  fall,  will  help  to  sustain  the 
market  to  the  extent  Uwt  it  prevents 
farmers  from  selling.  PttTthermore,  the 
general  trend  of  prices  seems  to  be  to- 
ward a  higher  rather  than  a  lower  level. 
This  factor  can't  be  counted  upon  for 
much  help,  however. 

It  must  be  understood  that  this  anal- 
ysis is  tentative  which  is  the  best  that 
ever  can  be  done  at  this  time  of  the 
year.  The  crop  estimates  for  Canada 
and  the  United  States  are  most  depend- 
able, but  even  they  are  subject  to 
change,  and  the  amount  needed  for 
home  use  is  another  variable.  Crops  in 
the  Southern  Hemisphere  may  exceed 
or  fall  below  the  average,  and  the  world 
outlook  will  be  changed  accordingly. 

A  still  longer  view  is  not  so  hopeful 
for  the  wheat  grower.  Russia  was  for- 
merly the  chief  exporter,  but  her  place 
has  been  taken  by  expanded  production 
in  other  countries.  Last  year  even  In- 
dia sent  practically  no  wheat  abroad, 
and  the  Balkan  states  only  shipped 
about  one-tenth  of  the  amount  they  ex- 
ported annually  before  the  war.  But 
North  America,  Argentina  and  Aus- 
tralia were  able  to  meet  the  import 
needs  of  the  world.  Eventually  Russia 
will  come  back,  the  Balkans  will  return 
to  normal  production,  und  India  will  bo 
in  the  exporting  game  at  least  in  a 
small  way.  When  these  conditions  ar- 
rive, either  a  lower  world  price  level  or 
decreased  production  in  North  America 
and  the  Southern  Hemisphere  is  in  pros- 
pect. 
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CHAPTER  I. 
The  Little  Gray  Man. 

HE  WAS  such  a  gray  little  wisp  of 
a  man!  But  he  hopped  in  and 
out,  back  and  forth,  as  nimbly  as 
a  wildcat.  And  he  swung  that  great 
sword  of  his  like  a  veteran. 

This  was  my  first  view  of  him  as  I 
cantered  around  the  curve  of  the  Auteuil 
byroad  and  came  upon  the  fight.  There 
were  four  of  them  attacking  him.  Agile 
as  he  was,  the  fray  could  have  lasted 
but  a  moment  or  so  longer. 

I  had  come  upon  them  unobserved  in 
the  clash  and  confusion.  So  I  was  able 
to  ride  down  one  of  the  assailants  and 
bestow  a  hearty  kick  on  the  shoulder 
of  a  second,  which  sent  him  sprawling. 

The  four  (cheap  footpads,  from  their 
dress  and  bearing)  probably  thought 
me  the  forerunner  of  a  party  of  horse- 
men. For,  scrambling  to  their  feet,  they 
made  off  at  top  speed,  over  ditch  and 
fence;  plunging  into  the  nearby  woods. 

A  tame  enough  adventure,  forsooth! 
I  scarce  glanced  after  them,  but  turned 
my  attention  to  the  little  gray  man. 
"You  are  not  hurt,  I  trust?"  began 

I   "Did  you  " 

I  got  no  further.  He  was  leaping  up 
and  down  in  helpless  fury. 

"After  them!  he  croaked,  his  weak 
voice  shrilling  dryly  like  a  katydid. 
"After  them,  fool!  You  are  mounted. 
Cannot  you  see  they  are  escaping? 
After  them!" 

"Why?"  I  asked  careleslly.  "They 
had  not  yet  robbed  you.  Nor  do  you 
seem  wounded.  Let  them  go.  It  is  no 
affair  of  mine!" 

"After  them!  I  command  it!"  he 
snarled  tugging  at  my  bridle  reins  and 
pointing  toward  the  fast-vanishing  ruf- 
fians as  one  might  set  a  dog  after  a 
hare. 

That  so  shabby  and  insignificant  a 
creature  should  dare  to  "command"  me, 
seemed  somehow  a  rare  jest.  I  laughed 
outright.  Between  his  lowered  lids  he 
eyed  me  with  the  cold  fury  of  a  rattle- 
snake. It  was  less  this  malevolent  glare 
than  the  fact  of  his  being  old,  weak,  and 
evidently  poor  that  checked  my  laugh- 
ter. 

"I  crave  your  forgiveness,"  said  I. 
"I  am  a  Provincial,  and,  therefore,  per- 
haps boorish.  I  did  but  laugh  to  think 
how  easily  you  defended  yourself 
against  four  larger  men  and  how  wildly 
they  fled." 

His  withered  face  cleared  a  little.  He 
made  as  though  to  sheathe  his  sword, 
and  his  series  of  fierce  leaps  and  twists 
relaxed. 

Then,  before  either  of  us  could  speak 
again,  a  fit  of  coughing  racked  him  to 
the  very  heart.  He  swayed,  helpless, 
under  the  paroxysm. 

I  sprang  from  my  horse  and  caught 
him  just  as  he  was  falling.  The  lean, 
feeble,  shrunken  body  lay  as  a  child's 
weight  in  my  big  arms.  The  nervous 
excitement  over,  the  little  gray  man 
was  utterly  exhausted. 

I  bore  him  to  the  roadside,  and  forced 
between  his  ashy  lips  the  neck  of  my 
flask.  A  gulp  or  two,  and  he  opened 
those  strange  eyes  of  his. 

"  'The  spirit  —  is  willing  —  but  the 
flesh  is  —  weak!'  "  he  mumbled  inco- 
herently. "  'I  am  become  as  a  pelican 
in  the  wilderness  and  as  an  owl  that  is 
in  the  desert!" 

Much  I  marveled  at  his  muttering  of 
scriptural  texts.  But  in  an  instant  a 
sharp  quiver  ran  through  the  wasted 
body.  He  shook  himself  free  of  my 
supporting  grasp  and  stood  erect.  The 
feeble  frame  was  once  more  the  willing 
slave  of  an  iron  will. 

"Where  is  my  rascal  with  the 
horses?"  he  snapped  peevishly.  "I  bade 
him  remain  within  call.  If  he  does  not 
return  presently  I  must  e'en  borrow 
that  huge  horse  of  yours  for  my  jour- 
ney to  Malmaison." 

"My  friend,"  said  I,  a  little  tired  of 
his  dictatorial  ways,  and  resenting  his 
utter  lack  of  gratitude  for  my  aid,  "I 
am  not  a  horsetrader,  and  yonder  charg 
er  of  mine  is  not  for  hire.  I  myself  am 
on  my  way  to  Paris.  If  it  will  serve 
you,  I  am  willing  to  take  you  up  on  the 
saddle  behind  me  and  carry  you  so  far 
as  our  two  roads  join.  Shall  we  start?" 
He  paused  in  the  task  of  readjusting 


his  shabby,  disarranged  clothes  and 
peered  at  me  suspiciously. 

"Who  are  you?"  he  demanded. 

"My  name  is  Mallock,"  quoth  I. 
"Hugh  Mallock.  I  " 

"Mallock!"  he  croaked,  catching  me 
up  sharply.  "That  is  an  English  name. 
Yet    you  speak 
French  with  no  Eng- 
lish   accent.  How 
comes  it  that  " 

"I  am  neither 
French  nor  English," 
I  made  answer.  "I 
am  an  American." 

"An  American?" 
he   echoed,  puzzled. 
"I    do    not    under-  m 
stand."  \ 

"It  is  not  needful  |  j 
that  you  should,"  I 
retorted,  nettled    at  \ 
his  air  of  incredul-  i 
ity.   "Yet  it  is  the 
truth." 

"Tut!    Tut!"  lie 
remonstrated  with 
pettish  impatience. 
"That  is  no  fit  reply. 
Because  I  live  in  civ- 
ilized France  do  you 
think  me  a  booby  who  knows  naught  of 
the  rest  of  the  world?    The  two  Amer- 
icas are  a  howling  wilderness  peopled 
with  red  savages.   Those  natives  are 
the  only  Americans.  You  are  not  red — 
though  tanned  more  deeply  than  we 
French." 

"Nevertheless,"  I  returned  stoutly, 
"I  am  an  American.  I  was  born  in  the 
Virginias.  Save  for  one  mysterious  girl 
— Virginia  Dare — I  doubt  me  I  was  the 
first  white  child  ever  born  there.  I 
ara- 


"You  overrate  my  ignorance,"  he 
smiled,  as  one  correcting  a  stupid  pupil. 
"The  Virginias  had  no  permanent  white 
settlement  until  1609.  Twenty-three 
years  ago.  And  you  must  be  close  on 
30." 

I  was  born  there,"  said  I,  "in  1603. 
My  father,  Sir  Hugh  Mallock,  an  Eng- 
lish baronet,  was  driven  from  home  by 
Queen  Elizabeth's  injustice.  With  his 
young  French  wife  he  fled  to  the  Amer- 
icas, foreswearing  allegiance  to  his  un- 
grateful country,  and  living  among  the 
savages.  There  I  was  born.  There, 
from  my  mother,  I  learned  French. 
Even  as  from  my  father  I  learned  Eng- 
lish, and  from  our  red  neighbors  the 
Pamunkey  tongue." 

"Then,"  he  persisted,  still  regarding 
me  with  vexed  condescension  and  speak- 
ing as  one  who  could  not  readily  bear 
to  be  contradicted,  "you  are  of  Anglo- 
French  stock.   Not  American." 

"My  father's  foes  are  my  foe,"  I 
maintained.  "When  he  foreswore  al- 
legiance to  Europe,  he  did  so  for  me  as 
well." 

"You  are  content  then,  to  be  a  man 
without  a  country?"  he  sneered. 

"No.  I  am  a  man  from  the  largest, 
richest  country  on  earth.  And  I  am 
proud  of  it.  Today,  I  am  perhaps  the 
only  living  man  who  styles  himself 
American.'  But  I  believe  the  time  will 
come  when  it  will  be  a  title  of  high 
honor." 

"Then  why  stray  from  your  barbar- 
ous land,  if  " 

"When  my  mother  died,  my  father 
and  I  made  journey  from  the  Floridas 
to  Canada,  trading,  fighting,  learning.  I 
have  met  the  French  of  Ontario,  the 
Puritans  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  the 
Dutch  of  New  Amsterdam  and  of  the 
two  Jerseys.  From  my  father  I  learned 
swordsmanship  and  the  customs  of 
gentlefolk,  along  with  my  good  educa- 
tion. Also,  with  him  I  amassed  wealth. 
When  he  died  last  year  I  resolved  to 
visit  the  lands  whereof  he  and  my 
mother  had  so  oft  spoken.  I  landed  in 
France  two  days  ago.  At  Paris  I  " 

"Ho!"  cried  the  little  gray  man,  who 
had  scarce  paid  the  tribute  of  a  thought 
to  the  latter  part  of  my  tale,  "here  at 
last  is  Gervais  with  the  horses!  I  have 
delayed  too  long.  Adieu!" 

He  hurried  forward  to  meet  a  fat,  ill- 
clad  lackey,  who  riding  one  bony  nag 
and  leading  another,  rounded  the  road 
curve  toward  us. 

"One  moment!"  I  intervened,  catch 
ing  up  to  the  bustling  gray  figure  at  a 
single  long  stride.  "In  my  savage  home 
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I  found  myself  on  my  knees  before  her,  there  on  the  cold  floor,  kinging  the  white 
little  hands  that  were  somehow  not  withdrawn  from  my  longing  grasp  •  •  • 


it  is  a  quaint  wilderness  custom  to 
speak  at  least  a  single  word  of  thanks 
to  those  who  chance  to  save  our  lives 
and  our  valuables.  Unless  my  ears  be 
dulled  by  the  long  sea  voyage,  you  have 
as  yet  spoken  no  such  word.  Perhaps, 
though,  the  customs  of  thankfulness 
and  courtesy  have  not  yet  been  adopted 
in  France." 

He  turned  on  me  with  the  snarl  of  an 
angry  cat,  and  shook  loose  my  grip 
from  his  shoulder. 

"I  thank  you!"  he  growled. 

"Your  cringing  gratitude  well-nigh 
unmans  me,"  I  answered,  monstrous  po- 
lite and  bowing  low. 

Without  turning  his  head  or  even 
waiting  for  the  groom's  aid,  the  little 
gray  man  scrambled  into  the  saddle, 
stuck  both  heels  into  his  mount's  thin 
ribs,  and  galloped  off  in  a  most  despe- 
rate hurry. 

He  seemed  to  be  insane  with  fear  and 
in  hot  haste  to  be  away.  While  he  and 
I  had  talked,  he  had  been  cool  enough. 
But  from  the  instant  the  horses  had 
appeared,  offering  a  chance  of  escape, 
he  had  been  as  one  possessed  with  panic 
dread;  mad  and  eagerness  to  leave  the 
scene  of  his  late  adventure. 

It  was  at  if  he  feared  to  meet  with 
other  foes  at  the  same  spot. 

I  watched  him  thunder  dowoi  the 
road,  the  skirts  of  his  loose  gray  surt- 
out  flapping  wildly,  fantastically,  at 
every  stride.  One  bound  of  the  horse 
over  a  boulder  in  the  ill-paved  by-road, 
sent  the  coat-skirts  flying  well-nigh  up 
to  the  rider's  ears. 

It  did  more.  It  turned  the  skirt- 
pockets  upside  down.  From  one  of 
those  pockets  fluttered  a  bit  of  paper 
and  something  that  glittered  like  a 
blaze  of  sunbeams. 

"Ho!"  I  roared  after  the  rider,  "You 
have  lost  something !"_ 

I  ran  forward  to  pick  up  the  fallen 
articles.  But  the  little  man,  in  gray  did 
not  hear  me — or,  hearing,  he  did  not 
catch  the  import  of  the  words.  For  he 
kept  on,  the  groom  at  his  heels,  and 
soon  was  out  of  sight. 

I  reached  the  spot  where  the  paper 
and  the  glittering  object  had  dropped. 
There,  in  a  roadside  rut,  half  buried  in 
fluffy  dust,  lay  a  jewelled  snuff  box. 

I  picked  it  up,  marveling.  For,  though 
in  the  Americas  snuff-taking  was  al- 
ready a  fixed  habit,  and  though  Master 
Raleigh  had  introduced  it  into  England 
many  years  earlier,  it  had  not  yet 
gained  any  high  favor  in  France.  And 
a  snuff-box  so  richly  made  was  a  rarity 
anywhere. 

The  surface  was  of  chased,  finely 
wrought  gold.  On  the  top  of  the  lid 
was  a  strange  hieroglyphic  or  mono- 


gram of  diamonds.  The  edge  of  the 
box  was  set  with  alternating  uncut 
rubies  and  emeralds.  In  the  heart  of 
the  queer  central  emblem  flashed  a  huge 
sapphire. 

The  box,  at  lowest  computation,  must 
have  cost  a  full  30,000  francs.  If  the 
little  gray  man  were  in  the  habit  of 
carrying  such  a  wealth  about  him,  in 
his  threadbare  clothes,  I  did  not  won- 
der that  he  had  been  beset  by  footpads. 
No,  nor  that  he  had  seemed  suspicious 
of  every  one  and  "had  been  in  mad  haste 
to  get  safely  to  his  destination  at  Mal- 
maison. 

I  moved  across  the  road  to  where  the 
fluttering  slip  of  paper  had  become 
caught  in  a  wild  rose  bush.  It  might 
afford  some  clew  to  the  owner's  ident- 
ity; so  that  I  might  find  him  and  restore 
the  treasure. 

It  was  a  single  small  sheet  of  soiled 
parchment.  On  one  side,  in  the  center 
of  the  page  was  written: 


MARIAMNE 
Tragedy  in  Three  Acts 


That  was  all.    Evidently  the  fly-leaf 

of  a  manuscript  drama. 

Now,  as  all  folk  of  that  day  knew, 
scriveners  were  an  ill-paid  lot.  Whether 
they  scribbled  plays  or  romance  tales, 
or  histories,  or  rimes,  their  reward  at 
most  was  scanty. 

I  had  indeed,  in  England,  heard  how 
one  Master  Will  Shakespeare,  best  paid 
of  all  British  play-writers  of  his  time, 
had  skimped  along  on  a  bare  starva- 
tion pittance  until  his  dramatic  dia- 
logues had  chanced  to  please  Queen 
Elizabeth  by  their  flattery  of  her  own 
imaginary  charms. 

And  Master  Villon,  here  in  France, 
had  been  forced  to  pick  pockets  to  eke 
out  his  literary  earnings. 

How  then,  could  a  scrivener  possess  a 
snuff-box  worth  30,000  frances?  The 
little  gray  man's  badly  worn  dress 
and  hungry  aspect  were  far  more  in 
keeping  with  the  slip  of  paper  than 
with  the  jeweled  bauble. 

It  was  long  since  I  had  touched  snuff. 
And,  while  I  was  never  addicted  to 
the  habit,  yet  I  was  curious  to  know 
what  sort  of  tobacco  products  found 
their  way  to  France.  I  touched  the 
box's  ruby-headed  spring.  And  the  lid 
flew  back  with  a  snap. 

Whether  the  snuff  were  of  best  or 
worst  quality,  I  know  not.  I  scarce 
glanced  at  it.  For,  as  I  opened  the  box, 
my  eyes  fell  on  the  (Turn  to  Page  10) 
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Basic  Nature  of  Agriculture  Must  Be  Recognized 

MEYER  URGES  BETTER  FINANCING  OF  ORDERLY  MARKETING  AND  LIVESTOCK. 


Livestock  Industry  Poorly  Financed. 

THE  livestock  industry  constitutes  one  of  our  great  basic 
activities  and  involves  a  turn-over  of  an  enormous  aggre- 
gate amount,  but,  in  my  opinion,  it  has  never  been  prop- 
erly financed  from  two  points  of  view. 

In  the  first  place,  the  financing  has  not  been  timed  to  the 
requirements  of  the  turn-over.  The  business  of  fattening 
livestock,  which  involves  a  turn-over  of  six  months,  more  or 
less,  can  easily  be  taken  care  of  by  existing  machinery.  But 
the  longer  time  requirements  of  the  livestock  breeding  indus- 
try, involving  a  turn-over  of  about  three  years,  have  been 
financed  through  loan  companies,  which,  selling  their  paper 
for  a  maximum  of  six  months,  have  been  compelled  to  limit 
their  loans  to  a  similar  period.  A  six  months'  loan  to  the 
owner  of  a  breeding  herd,  with  no  assurance  of  extension,  is 
a  hardship  to  the  industry  and  cannot  fail  to  exercise  a  dis- 
couraging influence. 

In  the  second  place,  there  is  need  for  a  radical  revision 
in  the  methods  of  handling  the  supervision  and  inspection  of 
livestock  loans.  The  ability  of  the  industry  to  obtain  ade- 
quate financing  at  reasonable  rates  inevitably  must  depend 
upon  the  elimination  of  some  of  the  unnecessary  hazards 
which  have  characterized  the  conduct  of  the  business  in  the 
past. — Eugene  Meyer,  Jr. 


HOW  best  to  maintain  our  agricul- 
ture upon  a  sound  basis  was  the 
one  guiding  thought  in  the  investi- 
gation into  the  agricultural  and  live- 
stock conditions  of  the  country  by  Eu- 
gene Meyer,  Jr,  managing  director  of 
the  War  Finance  Corporation.  In  his 
report  to  the  President,  Mr.  Meyer 
pointed  out  that  this  problem  lies  at  the 
very  foundation  of  our  national  econ- 
omic and  social  policies,  and  every  in- 
telligent citizen  must  have  a  deep  in- 
terest in  its  solution.  Already  the  re- 
sults of  this  investigation,  as  brought 
out  by  the  comprehensive  report  made 
by  Mr.  Meyer,  are  beginning  to  be  ap- 
parent in  the  attitude  of  Congress  and 
the  general  public  toward  this  great 
basic  industry. 

Need  More  Livestock  Loan  Companies. 

"An  important  result  of  the  work  of 
the  War  Finance  Corporation,"  said 
Mr.  Meyer,  "has  been  the  formation  of 
a  number  of  new  livestock  loan  com- 
panies, each  with  substantial  capital 
subscribed  by  local  business  men,  stock- 
men and  bankers.  The  capital  of  these 
new  companies,  all  of  which  has  been 
subscribed  during  the  last  six  months, 
exceeds  in  the  aggregate  the  total 
amount  of  capital  invested  in  all  the 
livestock  loan  companies  that  existed 
previous  to  October  1,  1921.  And  where- 
as most  of  the  capital  of  the  former 
companies  was  concentrated  in  a  few 
places — principally-  in  Chicago,  Kansas 
City,  and  Omaha — the  new  companies 
are  largely  owned  and  managed  locally 
in  the  various  livestock  growing  states. 
These  institutions  will  not  only  serve 
present  emergency  needs,  but  they 
should  add  to  the  permanent  structure 
of  livestock  financing  for  all  time. 
Through  them,  as  well  as  through  other 
financing  organizations,  the  War  Fi- 
nance Corporation  has  made  loans  ag- 
gregating approximately  $73,000,000 
for  livestock  purposes. 

"In  referring  particularly  to  these 
new  companies,  there  is  no  intention  to 
minimize  the  importance  of  the  older 
companies.  They  have  had  a  difficult 
time  daring  the  past  two  years  and 
their  stockholders  have  furnished  mil- 
lions of  dollars  to  maintain  their  solv- 
ency and  stability.  By  so  doing,  they 
have  prevented  disaster  to  the  livestock 
industry  and  to  the  banking  institutions 
interested  in  it. 

Livestock  Financing  Methods. 

"After  a  careful  study  of  the  whole 
problem,  in  the  light  of  the  experience 
of  the  War  Finance  Corporation,  I  rec- 
ommend the  enactment  of  legislation 
specifically  authorizing  the  organiza- 
tion of  institutions  to  rediscount  the 
paper  of  livestock  loan  companies. 
These  institutions,  of  course,  should  be 
related  to  the  existing  financial  struct- 
ure and  made  an  adjunct  thereto;  and, 
as  a  condition  precedent  to  their  func- 
tioning, a  system  for  the  more  adequate 
supervision  and  inspection  of  the  live- 
stock which  furnishes  security  for  the 
paper  should  be  devised  and  put  into 
operation.  The  importance  of  this  mat- 
ter in  any  plan  for  livestock  financing 
can  not  be  over-emphasized. 

"With  such  institutions  and  with  a 
satisfactory  system  of  inspection  and 


supervision,  I  feel  that  capital  in  ade- 
quate amounts  and  upon  reasonable 
terms  may  be  looked  for  by  the  stock- 
men of  our  vast  country.  The  new  live- 
stock loan  companies  may  constitute 
the  nucleus  upon  which  the  proposed 
rediscounting  organizations  can  be  de- 
veloped on  a  sound  basis  and  in  a  way 
that  would  reasonably  meet  the  finan- 
cial needs  of  the  livestock  industry. 

Co-Operative  Marketing  Sound  Policy. 

"While  the  War  Finance  Corporation 
during  the  past  year  has  entered  into 
agreements  to  lend  approximately  $63,- 
000,000  to  co-operative  marketing  asso- 
ciations in  all  parts  of  the  country,  to 
assist  them  in  the  orderly  marketing  of 
their  products,  in  most  cases  only  a 
small  part  of  the  credit  authorized  has 
actually  been  used,  because  the  local 
banks  have  been  able  to  take  care  of  the 
needs  to  a  greater  extent  than  had  been 
anticipated.  This  indicates  that  the  co- 
operative marketing  associations,  when 
they  are  properly  organized  and  sound- 
ly managed,  are  able,  for  the  most  part, 
to  obtain  the  necessary  funds  from  local 
banking  sources.  But  it  is  generally 
agreed  that  a  good  deal  of  the  willing- 
ness of  the  banks  to  finance  the  co-op- 
eratives in  their  sections  has  been  based 
upon  the  ability  of  the  co-operatives  to 
obtain  funds  from  the  War  Finance 
Corporation.  This  has  involved,  in 
part,  the  element  of  confidence  and,  in 
part,  the  funds  themselves;  for  it  is  ob- 
viously easier  for  a  local  bank  to  fur- 
nish funds  to  a  co-operative  marketing 
organization  when  it  knows  that  the 
funds  can  be  borrowed  from  another 
source  and  repaid  to  the  bank  in  case  of 
need.  There  is,  therefore,  a  feeling 
among  the  managers  of  the  marketing 
co-operatives,  and  also  to  a  great  extent 
among  their  banks,  that  there  should  be 
a  continuation  of  the  assurance  of  a 


market  for  their  paper  outside  of  the 
local  banks.  It  is  recognized  that,  with 
improving  financial  and  agricultural 
conditions,  it  will  be  easier  for  them  to 
obtain  funds  during  the  coming  season, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  their  operations 
perhaps  will  be  conducted  on  a  more  ex- 
tended scale  and,  therefore,  the  aggre- 
gate of  funds  required  will  be  corre- 
spondingly greater. 

"While  in  the  West,  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  meeting  the  directors  and 
managers  of  many  co-operative  mar- 
keting associations,  and  in  some  cases 
of  visiting  their  working  headquarters 
and  their  warehouses.  California  was 
the  first  state  to  take  up  co-operative 
marketing  on  a  large  scale  in  this  coun- 
try and  there  it  has  been  carried  on  in 
its  most  highly  developed  form.  In  San 
Francisco  I  met  the  representatives  of 
twenty-six  of  the  leading  co-operative 
marketing  associations  of  the  state  and 
was  enabled  to  get  the  benefit  of  their 
experience  and  views.  These  Califor- 
nia associations,  for  the  most  part,  are 
so  well  established  that  their  banking 
credit  is  equal  to  that  of  the  best  pri- 
vately owned  and  managed  corporations, 
and  although  they  market  products  ag- 
gregating in  value  $250,000,000  annual- 
ly, they  have  had  occasion  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  funds  of  the  War  Fi- 
nance Corporation  to  the  extent  of  only 
$1,500,000  during  the  past  season.  Their 
operations  were  financed  almost  entire- 
ly through  their  usual  banking  connec- 
tions. 

Financing  Orderly  Marketing. 

"The  more  recently  organized  co-op- 
erative marketing  associations  in  Okla- 
homa, Mississippi,  Arkansas,  Texas, 
Arizona,  and  in  the  northwestern  states, 
while  not  so  firmly  established  as  the 
California  associations,  appear  to  be  or- 
ganized upon  sound  principles  and  to 


be  properly  and  capably  managed. 

"Prior  to  the  war,  the  distribution  of 
our  agricultural  products,  in  so  far  as 
our  export  trade  was  concerned,  was 
financed  in  considerable  par£  by  Euro- 
pean capital.  But  fluctuating  exchange, 
added  to  the  fact  that  European  coun- 
tries are  no  longer  on  a  gold  basis,  or 
even  on  a  stabilized  exchange  basis,  has 
prevented  the  continuation  of  this  prac- 
tice. We  must,  therefore,  adjust  our 
own  financing  machinery  to  meet  the 
new  conditions. 

"Our  financial  system  has  apparently 
been  based  on  the  expectation  that  the 
farmer  would  sell  his  crqps  as  soon  as 
they  matured.  And  the  immediate  sale 
of  the  season's  product  by  the  farmer 
contemplated  its  being  carried  by  mid- 
dlemen until  distributed  through  man- 
ufacturers or  retailers.  As  has  been 
stated  so  often,  the  farmer's  crop  is 
harvested  within  a  short  period  and 
consumed  throughout  the  year.  The 
processes  of  financing  should  adjust 
themselves  to  the  natural  processes  of 
production  and  distribution  rather  than 
vice  versa.  We  have  reached  the  point 
where  the  right  of  the  co-operative  mar- 
keting organizations  to  carry  the  prod- 
ucts of  their  members  for  ordely  mar- 
keting, until  the  consumer  is  ready  to 
take  them,  must  be  recognized  and  the 
necessary  financing  machinery  provided. 

Must  Recognize  Co-Operative  Mar- 
keting. 

"I,  therefore,  recommend  that  the 
need  for  the  orderly  marketing  of  our 
agricultural  products  in  a  more  gradual 
way  and  over  a  longer  period  of  time  be 
frankly  recognized;  that  existing  bank- 
ing laws  and  regulations  be  adjusted 
with  this  end  in  view;  and  that  a  redis- 
count facility  be  established  to  make  it 
possible  at  all  times  for  co-operative 
marketing  organizations  to  obtain  ade- 
quate funds  for  their  operations.  I  rec- 
ommend also  that  the  powers  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Banks  be  extended  to 
include  the  purchase  in  the  open  mar- 
kets of  eligible  paper  secured  by  non- 
perishable  agricultural  commodities, 
properly  warehoused. 

"Perhaps  I  should  add  here  that  the 
need  of  additional  financing  not  only  for 
the  co-operative  marketing  organiza- 
tions but  for  the  livestock  industry  as 
well  was  indicated  in  the  report  to 
Congress  by  the  Joint  Commission  of 
Agricultural  Inquiry. 

"In  conclusion,  I  suggest  that,  pend- 
ing the  enactment  of  legislation  along 
the  lines  I  have  indicated  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  necessary  machinery 
for  its  administration,  the  period  dur- 
ing which  the  War  Finance  Corporation 
may  make  loans  be  extended  until  Jan- 
uary 1,  1923,  and  that  the  Corporation 
be  authorized  up  to  that  date  to  make 
advances  upon  adequate  security  to  co- 
operative marketing  organizations  and 
livestock  loan  companies  where  it  ap- 
pears that  they  are  unable  to  obtain 
adequate  financing  at  reasonable  rates 
through  other  channels;  and  to  make 
advances  to  banking  institutions  on  ag- 
ricultural and  livestock  paper  in  excep- 
tional cases  and  where  it  appears  that 
the  public  interests  will  be  served  by 
such  action." 


Market  Outlook  for  Farm  and  Ranch  Products 

PRIME  STEERS  REACH  NEW  HIGH  LEVEL  OF  $11.25  AT  CHICAGO 


FREQUENT  predictions  on  the  mar- 
ket page  of  higher  prices  on  prime 
beeves  have  been  verified  right 
along.  Values  reached  a  new  top  of 
$11.25  at  Chicago  last  week.  On  the 
western  markets  baby  beeves  are  more 
numerous  than  a  few  weeks  ago,  so 
that  heavy  cattle  are  commanding  a 
moderate  premium. 

There  is  a  scarcity  of  finished  steers, 
but  receipts  of  other  grades  are  abund- 
ant enough  to  make  the  total  supply 
above  the  average  for  the  correspond- 
ing period  of  the  year.  Combined  rc- 
at  seven  leading  markets  since 
iary  1  total  6,034,000  head,  com- 
i  with  a  seven-year  average  dur- 
he  same  season  of  6,897,000  head, 
ough  total  supply  figures  do  not 
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suggest  scarcity,  the  western  range 
movement  is  running  considerably  be- 
hind that  of  last  year.  Present  arrivals 
from  that  section  show  desirable  finish 
and  arc  increasing  the  competition 
which  short-feds  must  encounter.  South- 
western pastures  are  disgorging  and 
shipments  from  Kansas,  since  the  grass 
season  started,  have  been  larger  than  in 
the  corresponding  period  of  last  year, 
in  line  with  the  larger  movement  of  thin 
cattle  into  that  section  last  spring. 

Dressed  trade  is  holding  up  well  on 
thi-  letter  grades  of  beef,  but  the  out- 
lets for  the  product  of  common  and  me- 
dium steers  will  be  filled  to  capacity 


most  of  the  time  in  the  next  three 
months.  Under  the  circumstances  it  is 
improbable  that  plain  steers,  cows  and 
heifers  will  show  any  sustained  strength 
before  cold  weather.  Prime  and  choice 
steers  are  not  believed  to  be  numerous 
in  feed  lots,  so  that  these  grades  will 
remain  in  a  strong  position,  although 
the  present  price  level  appears  to  have 
largely  discounted  the  situation. 

Feeder  Buyers  Continue  Active. 

Combined  shipments  of  stocker  and 
feeder  cattle  from  the  twelve  leading 
markets  in  the  five  weeks  ending  Au- 
gust 26  were  400,683  head,  compared 


with  303,110  head  in  the  corresponding 
period  a  year  ago  and  215,004  head  two 
years  ago.  Both  of  the  latter  years, 
however,  were  below  normal,  so  that 
the  amount  of  increase  shown  this  year 
is  not  as  great  as  it  first  appears. 

A  few  feeders  are  buying  fleshy 
steers  for  a  short  turn  before  the  pres- 
ent price  level  on  prime  and  choice 
grades  disappears.  Bulk  of  the  inquiry, 
however,  is  for  steers  in  ordinary  flesh. 
A  moderate  demand  exists  also  for  the 
light  weights  which  combelt  specialists 
in  recent  years  have  found  profitable 
because  of  low  initial  cost.  When  care- 
fully selected  to  avoid  those  that  have 
been  stunted  and  a  heavy  grain  ration 
used,  satisfactory  gains  and  finish  have 
been    obtained.      (Turn  to  Pago  20) 
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Short-Term  Loans  to  Farmers. 

Lack  of  short-term  credit  facilities  is 
holding  back  many  farmers  from  effi- 
ciently handling  their  operations.  Work- 
ing out  the  solution  to  this  problem  is 
necessary  if  agriculture  is  to  take  its 
proper  position  as  the  basic  industry  of 
the  nation. 

Since  its  organization  in  1917,  the 
Federal  Land  Bank  System  has  ren- 
dered a  great  service  to  agriculture. 
The  Federal  Land  Banks  have  loaned 
nearly  a  half  billion  dollars  to  farmers 
,  on  long-time,  easy-payment  mortgages 
at  interest  rates  of  5M$  and  6  per  cent. 
This  has  benefited  not  only  the  farmers 
who  have  received  the  loans,  but  it  has 
also  benefited  every  farmer  who  has 
taken  out  a  mortgage.  Interest  rates 
have  been  steadied  and  terms  improved 
wherever  money  is  loaned  on  farm 
mortgages. 

It  is  now  proposed  that  the  Federal 
Farm  Loan  Act  be  so  revised  as  to  pro- 
vide for  the  establishment  of  a  depart- 
ment in  each  Federal  Land  Bank  which 
would  extend  loans  to  farmers  on  notes 
for  periods  of  from  six  months  to  three 
years.  Such  notes  would  be  used  as 
the  basis  for  the  issue  of  a  special  se- 
ries of  bonds. 

Members  of  the  Federal  Farm  Loan 
Board  who  have  had  practical  experi- 
ence in  agricultural  credit  matters  feel 
that  it  is  to  the  best  interest  of  all  con- 
cerned that  the  two  forms  of  credit  be 
kept  entirely  distinct. 

Judge  Chas.  E.  Lobdell,  Federal  Farm 
Loan  Commissioner,  says:  "Personal 
credits  and  farm  loans  are  entirely  dif- 
ferent propositions.  The  two-  classes  of 
credits  must  be  extended  on  a  different 
basis.  A  man  trained  and  qualified  to 
handle  farm  loans  may  have  no  capacity 
whatever  for  dealing  with  personal 
credits.  The  supply  of  funds  in  either 
instance  must  come  from  the  investing 
public,  and  the  type  of  investor  who 
buys  Federal  Farm  Loan  Bonds,  based 
on  mortgages,  is  not  likely  to  be  at- 
tracted to  a  debenture  based  on  chattel 
mortgages.  The  market  for  securities 
would  have  to  be  found  in  different 
quarters.  Above  all,  the  knowledge  that 
the  Federal  Land  Bank  was  putting  out 
a  debenture  based  on  chattel  mortgages 
would,  it  seems  to  me,  have  a  most  un- 
fortunate effect  on  the  buyers  of  Fed- 
eral Farm  Loan  Bonds,  even  though  the 
liability  was  so  segregated  that  the 
chattel  mortgage  would  not,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  impair  the  security  of  the 
Federal  Farm  Loarr  bond. 

"The  Federal  Farm  Lloan  system  has 
its  distinctive  field  and  its  distinctive 
functions,  and  to  keep  it  operating  suc- 
cessfully and  progressively  is  a  task 
big  enough  for  one  organization." 

This  does  not  mean  that  no  provision 
should  be  made  for  short-time  loans 
especially  suited  to  the  farmer's  needs. 
Far  from  it.  But  it  does  mean  that  in 
the  opinion  of  those  who  should  know, 
the  short-term  credit  system  should  be 
kept  entirely  distinct  from  the  Federal 
Farm  Loan  System  which  is  already 
successfully  doing  the  work  which  it 
was  intended  to  do. 

That  some  provision  should  be  made 
for  loans  running  from  six  months  to 
three  years  is  universally  admitted  by 
all  who  have  studied  the  problem.  Dur- 
ing the  past  year,  this  work  has  been 
successfully  done  by  the  War  Finance 
Corporation  which  loaned,  upon  an  av- 
erage, more  than  one  million  dollars  a 
day  for  agricultural  purposes  during 
the  year  1921. 

The  War  Finance  Corporation  was 
created  to  meet  an  emergency  and  will 
automatically  be  dissolved  when  its 
charter  expires — within  less  than  one 
year.  A  bill  is  already  before  Congress 
which,  if  passed,  would  provide  for  a 
similar  permanent  organization.  In 
several  states,  notably  in  New  York  and 
Wisconsin,  private  enterprise  has  met 
the  local  need.  In  New  York  state,  the 
Farmers  Fund,  Inc.,  has  for  a  number 
of  years  loaned  large  sums  to  farmers 
for  periods  up  to  one  year.  Similar  or- 
ganizations could  be  established  in  ev- 
ery important  agricultural  state. 


Grange  Stands  for  Character 
Building. 

The  Grange  is  not  in  existence  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  teaching  us  how  to 
raise  the  best  crop  of  potatoes,  corn  or 
wheat,  says  the  Colorado  Granger,  but 
it  is  also  intended  to  help  us  broaden 
our  minds,  cultivate  our  intellicts  and 
understand  the  fundamental  principles 
underlying  good  citizenship;  in  short,  to 
"elevate  the  character  and  increase  the 
Influence"  of  all  who  join  our  ranks. 


A  cow  calving  in  the  fall  will  produce 
20  or  40  pounds  more  butterfat  in  a 
year  than  one  calving  in  the  spring. 
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Buy  from  this 
Book 

This  Golden  Jubilee  Cata- 
logue is  saving  millions  of 
dollars  for  the  American 
people. 

Is  it  saving  Money  for 
You  and  for  your  family? 
Are  you  taking  full  advan- 
tage of  your  opportunity? 

Buy  from  this  Book.  Fill 
all  your  needs  from  this 
Book.  Consult  it  daily  to 
find  the  right  price,  the  low- 
est price  for '  dependable, 
reliable  goods  of  standard 
quality. 

If  you  have  not  a  copy  of 
this  Catalogue — Fill  in  the 
coupon  above  and  receive 
your  copy  FREE. 


To  write  today  for  your  free  copy  of  this  big  Golden  Jubilee 
Catalogue  will  mean  a  saving  of  many  dollars  to  YOU  this  Fall. 

It  answers  every  question  about  price,  establishes  for  you  the 
right  price  to  pay  for  everything  you  buy. 

Fifty  years'  experience  in  manufacturing — in  right  buying — 
has  gone  into  this  book.  Fifty  years'  experience  in  low  price  mak- 
ing is  here  at  your  service. 
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TO  THE  WOMAN:  This  free 
Catalogue  offers  you  the  new- 
est styles,  selected  in  New  York 
by  our  own  Fashion  Experts. 
And  all  the  usual  extra  "style 
profit"  has  been  eliminated 
from  our  prices. 
It  offers  you  everything  for  the 
home  at  a  big  saving:  Rugs, 
Carpets,  Curtains,  Furniture, 
Home  Furnishings  of  all  kinds 
of  standard  quality  at  money 
saving  prices. 

TO  THE  MAN:  Think  of  an 
all  wool — virgin  wool  suit  for 
less  than  Si 5.00.  This  is  an  ex- 


ample of  our  Golden  Jubilee 
Bargains.  Everything  a  man 
needs,  to  wear  or  to  use,  is  of- 
fered at  prices  that  mean  many 
dollars  saved. 

FOR  THE  FARM:  For  fifty 
years  the  American  Farmer  and 
Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.  have 
helped  each  other.  This  book 
outdoes  all  our  past  achieve- 
ment in  making  low  prices  for 
you. 

Fencing,  roofing,  tools,  paint, 
hardware  —  everything  the 
farmer  needs  is  offered  at  a 
saving. 
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Let's  Go  to  the  State  Fair. 

A  good  fair,  whether  local,  state,  or  interstate,  is 
a  most  important  factor  in  contributing  to  the  im- 
provement of  agricultural  conditions.  Fairs  and  ex- 
positions have  long  been  exponents  of  agricultural 
and  social  progress.  A  Big  fair  properly  conducted 
and  in  full  harmony  with  the  citizens  of  a  state  can 
accomplish  great  results  along  these  lines. 

The  fair  season  is  now  on  in  Colorado  and  the 
"big  show"  of  them  all  is  the  State  Fair  at  Pueblo 
the  week  of  September  25  to  30.  This  comprehensive 
demonstration  of  agricultural  progress  and  achieve- 
ment deserves  the  patronage  of  the  citizens  of  the 
state.  You  cannot  afford  to  stay  away  from  this  big 
fair.  You  will  miss  a  splendid  opportunity  for  in- 
spiration and  uplift  if  you  do  not  attend. 

A  big  fair  such  as  will  be  staged  at  Pueblo  brings 
out  the  best  agricultural  products  of  the  state  and 
m  livestock  from  several  states.  It  serves  as  a  place 
to  demonstrate  all  the  various  forms  of  agricultural 
production  and  progress  in  related  activities. 

As  an  educational  institution  and  a  place  for  re- 
creation the  State  Fair  is  in  a  class  by  itself.  At  no 
other  place  can  you  see  and  study  so  comprehensively 
the  progress  that  has  been  made  in  livestock  devel- 
opment. New  ideals  in  livestock  form  and  produc- 
tion will  be  established  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
attend  and  this  means  progress.  Animals  at  home 
will  be  judged  by  higher  standards  and  the  scrubs 
and  inferior  individuals  will  be  given  their  proper 
rating  as  a  result  of  study  of  such  livestock  as  will 
be  on  exhibition  at  Pueblo. 

Manufacturers  of  farm  and  home  equipment  go 
to  great  expense  to  show  their  wares.  Demonstra- 
tions will  be  given  and  every  effort  possible  will  be 
put  forth  to  show  fair  visitors  exactly  what  the  dif- 
ferent machines  will  do  to  save  labor  and  add  to  the 
comfort  and  convenience  of  farm  and  home. 

In  attending  a  fair  so  big  and  comprehensive  as 
the  State  Fair  you  cannot  expect  to  see  everything 
that  will  be  shown.  If  you  go  with  the  idea  that  you 
muBt  hurriedly  see  everything  you  will  not  profit 
as  much  as  you  would  if  you  made  your  plans  before- 
hand and  spend  your  time  in  carefully  studying  the 
exhibits  and  departments  in  which  you  are  most  in- 
terested. It  will  help  you  if  you  will  take  a  note 
book  along  and  jot  down  things  to  which  you  can 
refer  later.  Memory  is  too  treacherous  to  be  trusted. 

Our  big  fairs  are  now  conducted  on  a  high  plane. 
Public  opinion  is  more  and  more  insisting  on  that 
kind  of  a  fair.  Ideals  in  fair  management  have  been 
greatly  raised  in  recent  years.  Our  fairs  as  now 
conducted  reflect  real  agricultural  progress.  Why 
not  get  your  share  of  the  benefits  by  attending  your 
own  State  Pair  which  must  be  recognized  as  one  of 
the  valued  educational  institutions  of  the  state? 


rmers'  Feeling  Toward  Industrial  Disputes 

The  attitude  of  farmers  toward  the  trouble  bc- 
n  capital  and  labor  was  well  set  forth  by  Sccre- 
of  Agriculture  Wallace  in  an  address  delivered 
ore  an  audience  of  farmers  in  Virginia  recently, 
lie  quoted  numerous  statistics  on  prices  of  products 


and  the  purchasing  power  of  the  farmer's  and  the 
laboring  man's  dollar,  which  showed  that  the  wages 
of  the  farmer  as  represented  by  the  prices  paid  for 
his  crops  are  lower  than  his  wages  were  before  the 
war,  measured  in  purchasing  power,  while  the  wages 
of  the  workman,  and  especially  in  organized  indus- 
tries, are  considerably  higher  than  they  were  before 
the  war,  whether  measured  in  dollars  and  cents  or  in 
purchasing  power.  "The  purchasing  power  of  the 
wages  of  the  railway  employe  in  1921,"  said  Secre- 
tary Wallace,  "was  51  per  cent  greater  than  in  1913. 
The  purchasing  power  of  the  wages  of  the  coal  miner 
in  1921  was  30  per  cent  greater  than  in  1913.  The 
purchasing  power  of  the  farm  hand  who  works  for 
wages  in  1921  was  4  per  cent  less  than  1913,  while 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  farmer  himself  was,  on 
an  average,  from  25  to  45  per  cent  less  than  in  1913. 

"In  short,  the  farmers  of  the  country,  numbering 
almost  one-third  of  our  entire  population,  have  borne 
altogether  the  heaviest  burden  of  deflation.  They 
have  endeavored  to  get  relief  by  all  lawful  means. 
They  have  appealed  to  the  administration,  to  Con- 
gress and  to  every  other  agency  which  they  thought 
might  be  able  to  help  them,  but  while  making  these 
efforts  to  avoid  their  heavy  losses  they  have  not 
struck.  They  have  not  created  disorders.  They  have 
kept  on  producing  and  in  the  fact  of  extraordinarily 
low  prices  have  this  year  grown  one  of  the  largest 
crops  in  our  entire  history.  The  farmer  believes  in 
law  and  order.  He  believes  in  government.  He  be- 
lieves in  fairness  between  man  and  man.  He  believes 
in  working  hard  and  producing  efficiently. 

"If  other  groups  would  do  as  the  farmer  has  done, 
our  economic  troubles  would  soon  be  over.  Prices 
would  soon  be  adjusted  to  their  normal  relationships. 
There  would  be  work  for  everybody  and  at  just 
wages. 

"But  there  are  too  many  people  who  seem  to  be 
thinking  only  of  themselves  and  how  they  can  profit 
at  the  expense  of  the  community  at  large,  and  espe- 
cially at  the  expense  of  the  farmer.  The  farmer  is 
sick  and  tired  of  this  sort  of'  business.  He  is  dis- 
gusted with  these  recurring  disputes  between  capital 
and  labor,  especially  as  connected  with  the  essential 
industries.  He  sees  no  reason  why  such  disputes 
cannot  and  should  not  be  settled  in  an  orderly  and 
lawful  way  and  without  the  interruptions  of  service 
which  cost  him  so  dearly. 

"The  farmer  recognizes  his  obligation  to  produce 
food,  for  people  must  eat  to  live.  He  demands  that 
both  the  owners  of  the  coal  mines  and  the  coal  miners 
recognize  their  equal  obligation  to  produce  coal,  and 
he  demands  that  the  management  of  the  railroads 
and  the  railroad  workmen  recognize  also  their  equal 
obligation  to  keep  trains  moving,  for  unless  the  food 
he  produces  is  moved  promptly  to  market  the  people 
will  starve. 

"If  the  various  groups  in  this  country  are  deter- 
mined to  prey  upon  one  another  and  abandon  law 
and  order  for  strong-arm  methods,  the  farmer  can 
take  care  of  himself.  He  can  reduce  his  production 
to  his  own  needs.  He  can  follow  the  example  of  some 
others  and  refuse  to  sell  what  he  produces.  But  he 
does  not  believe  in  that  sort  of  thing.  He  knows  that 
such  a  policy  would  bring  about  in  this  great  repub- 
lic exactly  the  same  sorrof  conditions  that  exist  in 
Russia. 

"The  farmer  calls  upon  capital  and  labor  to  cease 
their  petty  bickerings  and  resume  production,  trust- 
ing to  American  institutions  and  the  American  sense 
of  fair  play  to  see  that  justice  is  done  to  both  of 
them."  .  9 


Kanred  Wheat  High  in  Gluten. 

Discrimination  against  Kanred  wheat  has  some- 
times been  attempted  on  the  ground  that  it  is  lower 
in  gluten  or  protein  than  other  hard  wheats.  Colo- 
rado growers  of  this  high  producing  hard  winter 
wheat  will  be  interested  in  knowing  that  tests  made 
at  the  Kansas  Experiment  Station  disprove  this 
charge.  In  fact,  the  tests  made  with  samples  of 
Kanred,  Clark's  Blackhull  and  Turkey  red  wheat, 
show  Kanred  slightly  higher  in  protein.  The  differ- 
ence was  small,  but  enough  to  show  that  growers  of 
the  Kanred  need  not  fear  any  redaction  in  the  pro- 
tein from  growing  this  variety.  The  tests  were  re- 
ported by  S.  C.  Salmon  and  P.  L.  Mann  of  the  Kan- 
sas station. 

Seventy  samples  in  all  from  eastern  and  central 
Kansas  were  included  in  the  tests.  In  each  case  the 
Kanred  came  from  the  same  field  from  which  the 
other  samples  were  taken  and  the  preparation  of  the 
ground,  time  and  rate  of  seeding,  time  of  harvesting 
and  other  cultural  treatments  were  identical.  The 
eight  Kanred  samples  from  eastern  Kansas  averaged 
11.7  per  cent  protein  and  the  eight  Ramples  of  Black- 
hull,  11.71  per  cent.  The  average  protein  content 
of  the  «'ighte«'n  Kanred  samples  from  central  Kansas 
was  12.39  per  cent,  as  compared  with  an  average  of 
11.78  for  Turkey  and  11.77  for  BlackhulL 


Child  or  Guinea  Pig. 

The  anti-vivisection  bill  which  will  have  a  place 
on  the  ballot  in  Colorado  this  fall  by  the  initiated 
method,  while  purporting  to  be  a  humanitarian  meas- 
ure, is  virtually  an  effort  to  abolish  scientifis  medical 
practice  and  research.  Three  Denver  women  circu- 
lated the  petition  asking  that  this  bill  abolishing  an- 
imal research  be  initiated  in  Colorado.  It  is 
easy  to  get  petitions  of  any  kind  signed.  As  an  ex- 
periment a  petition,  in  which  the  word  "Holiday"  in 
large  letters  appeared,  was  circulated  among  the  stu- 
dents of  the  St.  John's  Military  school  at  Salina, 
Kan.  Fifty  students  signed  and  later  found  that 
they  had  asked  to  be  beheaded  and  that  the  holiday 
was  to  be  granted  for  this  purpose.  Many  who  signed 
the  petition  for  placing  this  bill  on  the  ballot  signed 
just  as  blindly.  The  opportunity  to  correct  the  mis- 
take is  to  vote  intelligently  at  the  general  election. 

Attempts  have  been  made  in  other  states  to  get 
such  a  bill  on  the  statutes,  but  no  state  has  seen  fit 
to  pass  such  a  law.  On  another  page  of  this  issue 
is  a  statement  relative  to  what  would  happen  in  the 
livestock  business  if  this  bill  becomes  a  law.  These 
are  purely  material  considerations,  however,  as  com- 
pared with  what  it  would  mean  to  human  health  and 
welfare.  If  this  bill  should  become  a  law  the  advance 
of  scientific  medicine  would  cease,  and  more,  it  would 
go  backward,  for  it  would  be  illegal  to  manufacture 
diphtheria  anti-toxin,  smallpox  vaccine  and  numerous 
other  similar  protective  agencies.  There  could  be 
no  further  research  in  cancer  or  tuberculosis,  nothing 
could  be  done  to  combat  insanity  and  the  new  Psycho- 
pathic hospital  which  has  just  been  authorized  would 
be  useless.  There  is  so  much^of  absolute  falsehood 
in  the  propaganda  being  circulated  in  support  of  this 
measure  that  we  would  urge  our  readers  to  thor- 
oughly inform  themselves  before  voting  as  blindly 
as  did  many  in  signing  the  petitions.  The  fullest  of 
information  can  be  obtained  by  addressing  the  Colo- 
rado Association  for  the  Protection  of  Public  Health, 
Imperial  building,  Denver,  Colo. 


Co-Operate  in  Livestock  Improvement. 

"Trade  is  holding  up  well  on  better  grades  of 
beef,  but  the  outlets  for  the  product  of  common  to 
medium  steers  will  be  filled  to  capacity  most  of  the 
time  for  the  next  three  months."  This  is  a  quotation 
from  the  Market  Outlook  article  in  this  issue.  It 
should  furnish  food  for  thought  to  the  producer  of 
beef  cattle.  Quality  will  count  more  and  more  in  the 
livestock  business,  and  the  men  with  the  nerve  and 
good  judgment  to  keep  improving  their  herds  will 
profit  in  the  long  run.  The  market  stock  from  the 
best  herds  will  be  of  better  quality  and  will  bring 
better  prices.  It  will  cost  no  more  to  feed  and  finish 
this  class  of  animals  than  the  inferior  ones. 

Buying  a  high-class  breeding  sire  is  not  all  there 
is  to  livestock  improvement.  We  recall  an  incident 
which  came  to  our  attention  of  two  neighbors  own- 
ing and  using  a  good  purebred  bull  for  several  years 
and  during  that  time  not  making  the  slightest  im- 
provement in  their  breeding  herds.  It  was  a  lamen- 
table fact  that  these  men  had  failed  to  realize  the 
value  of  this  purebred  sire  in  improving  their  herds. 
It  was  evident  that  they  had  held  the  dollar  so  close 
to  the  eye  as  to  obscure  the  future  and  had  sold 
every  good  heifer  and  found  themselves  with  only 
the  original  cows  to  constitute  the  breeding  herd. 

There  is  no  way  whereby  improvement  in  a  breed- 
ing herd  can  be  brought  about  more  rapidly  and 
economically  than  by  using  a  purebred  bull  of  good 
individuality  and  breeding.  Farmers  can  co-operate 
in  owning  such  a  sire  just  as  these  two  men  did,  and 
by  using  good  judgment  in  selecting  the  females 
saved  for  breeding  purposes,  bring  about  a  remark- 
able improvement  in  their  cattle  and  at  a  cost  per 
man  so  low  that  we  do  not  see  how  anyone  can  con- 
sider using  a  "scrub"  sire. 

The  secret  of*  quickly  building  up  a  valuable  herd 
of  high  quality  is  the  use  of  good  purebred  sires. 
The  sire  is  half  the  herd  in  any  case,  and  in  the  be- 
ginning his  influence  may  be  counted  as  consider- 
ably more  than  half  if  he  is  good  enough.  A  single 
cross  with  a  really  high-class  sire  will  make  mors 
progress  in  one  generation  than  can  be  brought  about 
in  several  generations  where  ordinary  animals  are 
used. 

If  you  cannot  afford  to  do  it  alone,  get  acquainted 
with  your  neighbors  and  work  out  a  plan  whereby 
it  can  be  done  co-operatively.  The  first  step  in  every 
co-operative  enterprise  is  the  bringing  about  of  per- 
fect confidence  between  the  parties  wishing  to  co- 
operate. A  group  of  men  cannot  co-operate  success- 
fully until  they  know  and  understand  each  other 
thoroughly.  Many  co-operative  schemes  fail  because 
this  fact  is  not  recognized. 


There  is  n  rural  problem  in  every  community  that 
is  worthy  of  the- best  efforts  of  the  best  people  in  the 

community  to  solve. 


September  15,  1922. 
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From  the  Nation's  Capital 

TARIFF  DUTIES  ON  MANUFACTURED  GOODS 
RAISED  TO  UNHEARD-OF  HEIGHTS. 

E.  E.  Reynolds. 


"I  realize,"  he  says,  "that  this  cannot«>- 
be  collected  except  under  most  favor- 
able trade  relations.  However,  if  this  is 
to  be  used  as  a  skimmer  to  gather  what 
cream  agriculture  may  have  or  as  a 
means  of  gathering  any  fat  we  may 
have,  whether  it  be  much  or  little,  it  is 
something  for  each  farmer  to  consider." 


CONGRESSMEN  and  senators  are   confronted  with 
the  task  of  looking  after  the  affairs  of  government 
and  repairing  their  political  fences  back  home  at  the 
same  time. 

Conferees  on  the  tariff  bill  are  working  over-time  in 
an  effort  to  reach  an  agreement.  They  expect  to  have 
the  bill  ready  for  the  Senate  and  House  by  September 
15  or  20,  and  administration  leaders  are  promising  that 
it  will  become  a  law  by  October  1. 

While  the  farmers  were  successful  in  getting  about 
everything  they  asked  for  in  the  tariff  bill,  the  farm  or- 
ganization leaders  are  discovering  that  they  were  some- 
what modest  in  their  demands,  as  tariff  duties  on  manu- 
factured goods  are  raised  to  unheard-of  heights. 

Gray  Silver,  Washington  representative  of  the  Amer- 
ican Farm  Bureau  Federation,  points  out  that  the  high- 
est authorization  above  manufacturing  costs  heretofore 
allowed  was  one  and  a  quarter  to  one  and  a  half  billion 
dollars,  while  the  grand  total  of  the  pending  bill  shows 
an  authorization  of  $4,800,000,000.  In  other  words,  in- 
'J  dustry  is  authorized  to  collect,  if  it  can,  more  than  5  per 
cent  upon  the  eighty-odd  billions  invested  in  agriculture. 


— x — 

Senate  Passes  Soldier  Bonus  Bill. — 
The  soldiers'  bonus  bill  has  passed  the 
Senate  by  a  vote  of  47  to  22.  As  ten 
senators  were  paired  against  the  bill 
and  two  of  the  seven  not  voting  are  op- 
posed to  it,  there  are  not  enough  votes 
in  evidence  to  carry  the  bill  over  the 
presidential  veto. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  bonus  bill  will 
cost  the  government  nearly  four  billion 
dollars.  It  becomes  effective  January 
1,  1923.  It  provides  adjusted  service 
pay  of  $1  a  day  for  domestic  service  and 
$1.25  a  day  for  foreign  service,  less  the 
$60  paid  at  discharge,  with  a  limit  of 
$500  for  domestic  service  and  $625  for 
overseas  service. 

There  are  optional  provisions  which 
permit  the  ex-service  man  to  receive  ad- 
justed service  certificates  payable  in 
twenty  years,  or  sooner  at  death;  vo- 
cational training,  or  aid  in  the  purchase 
of  a  home  or  farm. 

A  senate  amendment  provides  for  the 
payment  of  the  bonus  with  interest  on 
foreign  indebtedness  to  the  United 
States,  but  if  the  interest  charges  are 
not  sufficient  to  meet  the  appropriation 
the  necessary  funds  are  to  be  paid  out 
of  the  treasury. 

— x —  -  . 

Reclamation  Bill  Rider  to  Bonus  Act. 
— The  McNary  arid  land  reclamation 
bill  in  the  form  of  an  amendment  was 
also  annexed  to  the  soldiers'  bonus  bill. 
This  was  a  shrewd  move  on  the  part  of 
the  western  senators  to  get  favorable 
action  on  the  McNary  bill.  The  only 
relation  it  has  to  the  bonus  is  a  clause 
providing  that  ex-service  men  have 
preference  in  employment  on  irrigation 
projects,  and  that  they  have  a  sixty-day 
option  to  make  entry  for  homesteads  in 
every  opening  or  sale  of  public  lands  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  They  are 
required  to  pay  for  the  land  without 
further  government  aid,  on  the  same 
terms  as  other  homesteaders. 

An  appropriation  of  $350,000,000  is 
made  to  carry  out  this  provision  in  the 
bill. 

— x — 

Secretary  Wallace  Urges  Passage  of 
Grain  Futures  Control  Act.— The  Tincji- 
er-Capper  grain  futures  control  bill  has 
been  reported  out  by  the  Senate  Agri- 
culture Committee.  The  bill  aims  to 
correct  the  provisions  in  the  present  law 
that  failed  to  meet  the  approval  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

The  definition  of  "interstate  com- 
merce" in  the  new  bill  is  identical  with 
the  definition  in  the  packers  and  stock- 
yards act  of  1921,  except  for  such 
changes  as  are  necessary  to  make  it  ap- 
plicable to  grain. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wallace  has 
written  a  letter  in  which  he  says:  "The 
more  quickly  this  bill  becomes  a  law 
and  is  in  full  force  the  more  assuring 
it  will  be  to  the  country  at  large.  The 
exchanges  will  have  no  difficulty  in 
meeting  the  requirements  of  the  law 
with  a  month's  notice.  They  have  had 
experience  under  the  former  act." 

The  committee  report  says  that  the 
fluctuations  in  prices  which  have  oc- 
curred since  the  court  held  the  regula- 
tory features  of  the  future  trading. act 


unconstitutional  have  strengthened  the 
farmer  in  his  belief  that  prices  have 
been  manipulated  to  his  disadvantage. 
From  May  to  August,  1922,  the  price  of 
wheat  declined  more  than  40  cents  a 
bushel,  notwithstanding  a  world  sta- 
tistical position  indicating  that  con- 
sumptive requirements  will  be  in  excess 
of  available  supplies  and  a  large  part  of 
the  exportable  surplus  of  the  United 
States  has  already  been  sold. 

"The  producer  has  a  right  to  know 
and  to  not  be  compelled  to  rely  solely 
on  the  bare  assertions  of  the  exchanges 
whether  there  is  manipulation  of  the 
price  of  the  grain  he  grows,  and  what 
are  the  active  causes  of  the  extreme  and 
unanticipated  fluctuations  in  prices. 
There  is  an  urgent  demand  for  Federal 
supervision  of  the  boards  of  trade." 

That  the  low  price  at  which  wheat  is 
now  selling  is  not  due  to  a  large  sur- 
plus of  last  year's  crop  is  indicated  by 
Department  of  Agriculture  figures 
which  show  that  the  total  wheat  carry- 
over on  August  1  was  far  below  the 
quantity  on  hand  at  the  same  date  in 
1921  and  1920. 

— x — 

Distribution  of  Surplus  War  Road 
Material  Considered. — A  strong  effort 
is  being  made  by  the  govetrnors  of  the 
different  states  to  secure  the  enactment 
of  a  bill  introduced  by  Senator  Town- 
send  of  Michigan  to  distribute  surplus 
war  road  building  material  valued  at 
$1,000,000,000  among  the  states.  This 
war  material  would  be  turned  over  to 
the  states  on  a  basis  of  population. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  passage  of  this 
bill  would  result  in  lowering  taxation  in 
all  the  states,  saving  the  taxpayers 
many  millions  of  dollars  in  the  purchase 
of  supplies,  material  and  equipment. 

— x — • 

Growers  Demanding  Government 
Wool  Market  Service. — The  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics  of  the  Federal 
Department  of  Agriculture  is  consider- 
ing the  matter  of  developing  a  wool  re- 
porting service.  At  present  there  are 
no  wool  reports  available  to  the  produ- 
cers and  shippers  except  those  issued  by 
the  trade,  and  there  is  a  persistent  de- 
mand on  the  part  of  the  wool  growers 
and  local  buyers  for  such  a  reporting 
service  in  the  department.  It  is  expect- 
ed that  the  service  will  be  started  this 
fall,  and  that  government  reports  on 
wool  stocks  and  market  quotations  in 
the  large  wool  markets  will  be  sent  out 
at  least  once  each  week. 

The  courts  have  decided  conclusively 
that  the  wool  dealers  will  have  to  pay 
excess  profits  on  the  1918  wool  clip.  To 
date  the  domestic  wool  section  of  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  has 
collected  excess  profits  totalling  $620,- 
757.  Of  this  amount,  $327,145  has  been 
refunded  to  wool  growers  by  the  mail- 
ing of  checks.  Of  the  remaining  $845,- 
112  to  be  collected,  forty-eight  cases  in- 
volving $626,844  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
solicitor  for  the  department  for  recov 
ery  through  legal  proceedings. 


Try  pouring  some  kerosene  into  the 
cylinders  of  your  tractor  when  you  shut 
down  for  the  day.  Put  it  in  while  the 
engine  is  hot  and  turn  the  flywheel  over 
by  hand  a  couple  of  times  to  work  the 
kerosene  into  the  piston  rings.  It  will 
soften  the  carbon  and  loosen  the  rings 
if  they  happen  to  be  stuck.  You  may 
have  to  prime  the  engine  with  gasoline 
to  get  it  to  start  easily,  but  it  will  be 
greatly  benefited  by  this  treatment. 


For  Every  Kind  of  Hauling 

Speed  Wagons  are  today  performing  every 
kind  of  rural  hauling  and  carrying. 

Some  one  of  the  seven  type3  of  bodies  that  are 
now  standard  will  do  your  work. 

No  matter  whether  yours  be  a  general,  a  stock 
or  grain  farm;  a  commercial  orchard,  truck 
garden  or  chicken  ranch  —  no  matter  where 
located,  or  what  the  nature  of  roads  or  loads — 

Still  a  Speed  Wagon  will  do  your  work  quicker 
and  cheaper. 

Nearly  80,000  Speed  Wagons  now  in  use 
prove  that. 

Product  of  eighteen  years  of  successful  build* 
ing  of  good  motor  vehicles,  this  Speed  Wagon 
is  the  greatest  single  achievement  of  this 
famous  organization.  / 

And  remember — ifIf  it  isn't  a  Reo, 
it  isn't  a  Speed  Wagon." 

Canopy  Express  {Illustrated)    -  $t375 

Cab  Express  -  $1375  Double  Deck  -  $1400 
Stock  Rack  -  -  1400  Stake  Body  -  -  1400 
Carry  All     -    -     1400        Grain  Body  -    -  1435 

Chassis  only    -    -  ^1 185 

All  prices  F.  O.  B.  Lansing,  plus  Federal  Tax 


REO  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY 

(g)J         Jansingc^tichigiri^  \^3) 


Put  a  "Z"  to  Work 
on  Your  Farm 

Avoid  hours  and  days  of  blistering,  back-break- 
ing labor.  Turn  the  drudgery  jobs  over  to  a  simple, 
sturdy,  dependable  "Z"  Engine.  At  present  low 
prices,  this  engine  is  the  cheapest  "hired  help" 
you  can  get  anywhere.  It  is  saving  time  and  money 
on  more  than  325.000  farms. 

The  magneto  equipt  \  \i  H.  P.,  3  H.  P.  and  6  H.  P.  are 
real  keroseneengines,  but  operateequally  well  on  gasoline. 
Simple,  high  tension  oscillating  magneto  produces  hot 
spark,  starting  engine  quickly.  Throttling  governor  assumes 
steady  speed.  Prices,  F.  O.  B.  Factory: 
1V2H.P.$67.00  3H.P.*100.00  6H.P.$160.00 

Other  "Z"  Engines  up  to  20  H.  P. 
Write  for  complete  details.  See  the  engines  at  your  dealer's. 

FAl  RBANKS,  MORSE &CO, 

manufacturers  Chicago 

Western  Branches:  San  Francisco:  Seattle.  Los  Aj»gel«:  Portland 


The  neW'Z"  lh'H.  P.  bat- 
tery equipt  uses  gasoline 
alone.  Has  high  tension  bat- 
tery ignition,  hit  and  miss 
governor  and  balanced  safe- 
ty fly  wheels.  Control  lever 
gives  six  speed  changes. 
Carburetor  requires  no  ad- 
justing. A  remarkable  value 
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Lool\  for  the  RED  LINE 
ROUND  THE  TOP 


Millions  of  farmers 
wear  the  Boots  and 
Shoes  with  the  RED 
LINE  'ROUND  THE 
TOP  in  preference 
to  any  other.  This 
tremendous  demand 
is  based  solidly  on 
superior  Service — 
longer  Wear  that 
saves  you  many  a 
dollar. 


THE  B.  F.  GOODRICH  RUBBER  COMPANY 
Alcroii,  Ohio 

GOODRICH 

HI-PRESS 

RUBBER  FOOTWEAR 


HIRE  7 
THI  BEST  \H  ALL  UHUrty 


ARE  ASSEMBLED 


fAORlCULTU&S,  HORTICULTURE,  POULTf 
AND  LIVE  STOCK  EXHIBITS-  THE  BEST 
EVEft  SHOWN  IN  THS  STATE 


«5c 


HORSE  ftAClNO  AND  AMUSEMENTS 
_  OF  THE      f^i     aT   2T  BEST 


?5 


The  First  American. 

(Continued  from  Page  5.) 

inner  side  of  the  lid.  And  I  stood  trans- 
fixed. 


MICA  GREASE 


MORE    than    on    ordinary  "greaae"- 
Thil  standard  product  is  ■  careful 
mixture  of  a  Hcan  urease  and  real  powdered 

mica,  itoclf  a  remarkable  lubricant. 
Mvrr]  Axle  Create  nave*  wear,  and  elimi- 
nates the  aquroks  and  rattle.  The  way  to 
fix  looae.  badly-worn  ax  lea  it  to  prevent 
them.  Sold  in  1  and  3-pound  tint,  10  nnd 
25-pound  galvanized  pails.  At  reliable 
dealers  eveywherc. 

THE  CONTINENTAL  OIL  CO. 
(A  Colorado  Corporation) 

Unite  DENVER        _  MSft 

Cheyenne  Great  Kiilla 

Albitfiuerqne        Boise       Salt  Lake  City 


CHAPTER  II. 
1  Begin  a  Double  Quest. 

Fastened  by  silver  wires  into 


the 


snuff-box  lid,  was  an  exquisitely  paint- 
ed miniature.  A  miniature  of  a  girl. 
Yet,  of  such  a  girl  as  in  all  my  pro- 
vincial life  I  had  never  seen. 

I  had  beheld  the  plump  vrouws  of 
New  Amsterdam,  the  Spanish-Indian 
bells  of  Florida,  the  demure,  capped- 
and-kerchiefed  maidens  of  Massachu- 
setts, the  dusky  beauties'  of  the  tribes — 
yes,  and  even  the  ruddy-cheeked  dam- 
sels of  England. 

But  in  all  my  small  experience  with 
women,  never  had  I  set  eyes  on  a  face 
like  this  one  depicted  in  the  oval  of 
porcelain  miniature. 

The  head  was  small,  dainty,  set  on  a 
slender,  white  neck.  The  brow  was  low 
and  broad,  above  deep,  wonderful  am- 
ber eyes.  The  loose  piled  hair  was  shot 
with  golden  bronze. 

Every  feature,  every  curve,  spoke  of 
gentleness,  brains,  and  high  breeding. 
Yes,  and  there  was  a  nameless  charm, 
over  and  beyond  all,  that  baffled  de- 
scription. 

A  man  of  the  world  might,  perhaps, 
have  accorded  the  portrait  an  admiring 
stare  and  so  have  passed  on.  To  my 
provincial  senses,  though,  it  was  a  ver 
itable  revelation.  I  could  not  move  my 
gaze  from  those  great  amber-pictured 
eyes  that  seemed  to  be  looking  into  my 
very  soul. 

A  clatter  of  hoofs  along  the  road — 
and,  with  a  sigh,  I  forced  myself  out  of 
my  trance  of  wonder,  and  looked  up. 
Doubtless,  the  little  man  in  gray  had 
discovered  his  loss  and  had  turned  back. 
I  was  angry  *at  myself  for  my  own  dis- 
inclination to  return  that  portrait. 

But  it  was  a  quite  different  person 
from  the  little  gray  man  who  now  came 
riding  hurriedly  toward  me. 

The  newcomer  was  tall,  slender, 
dressed  in  the  height  of  gaudy  court 
fashion — long  boots  and  a  riding-cloak 
but  half  concealing  the  splendor  of  his 
costume. 

"I  am  late,"  he  called,  catching  sight 
of  me  as  I  stood  beside  my  horse  pre 
paratory  to  mounting.  "But  it  was  un 
avoidable." 

Then,  as  I  gained  the  saddle  and  he 
saw  me  more  clearly,  he  checked  him 
self  with  a  muttered  apology. 

" — I  mistook  you,"  he  began,  "or — 
who  gave  you  that?"  he  broke  off,  rid 
ing  closer  and  pointing  to  the  snuff-box 
in  my  hand. 

I  did  not  relish  his  sharp  tone.  At 
home,  among  our  savages,  we  were 
wont  to  address  strangers  more  cour- 
teously. Still,  fancying  such  might  not 
be  the  custom  in  France,  I  swallowed 
my  irritation  and  answered: 

"If  you  are  speaking  of  this  jeweled 
snuff-box,  I  picked  it  up,  in  the  road.  It 
was  dropped  by  " 

"It  is  mine!"  he  interrupted.  "Give 
it  to  me!"  . 

"It  is  not  yours,"  I  argued  gently 
"It  dropped  from  another  man's  pocket 
I  " 

My  apparent  meekness  served  only  to 
increase  his  arrogance. 

"It  is  mine!"  he  reiterated.  "Will  you 
return  it  to  me,  or  must  I  break  my 
riding-switch  over  those  big  shoulders 
of  yours?" 

Now,  I  am  not  by  nature  a  patient 
man.  But  much  travel  in  my  own  dear 
land,  as  well  as  my  father's  wise  teach 
ings,  had  made  me  slow  to  show  offense 
among  strangers  until  I  should  learn 
whether  a  seeming  affront  was  inten 
tional,  or  was  but  the  way  of  their 
country. 

So,  though  I  flushed  crimson  at  the 
coarse  threat,  I  said  quietly: 

"If  the  box  be  yours,  perchance  you 
can  tell  me  what  is  inside  its  lid?" 

"  Tis  the  portrait  of  Mils.  Claire  de 
Sieux,"  he  retorted,  my  size,  perhaps, 
holding  him  back  for  the  moment  from 
carrying  out  his  menace.  "Mile.  Claire 
de  Sieux,  daughter  of  the  Chevalier  de 
Sieux  of  the  Rue  St.  Germain  l'Auxer- 
rois.  Am  I  not  right?  Now  that  I 
have  answered  your  impudent  question, 
give  me—" 

"No,"  I  said  slowly.  "Not  until  you 
ran  prove  it  is  yours.  I  saw  it  fall 
from  the  pocket  of  F 

"Prove?"  he  echoed  haughtily. 
"Prove?  Since  when  has  a  French  gen- 
tleman been  called  on  to  'prove'  his 
given  word?  And  to  a  beggarly  giant 
of  a  traveler  who  wears  a  suit  of  last 
year's  fashion  at  that!" 

"My  clotlies  are  no  concern  of  yours," 
I  made  answer.  "Nor,  1  believe,  is  the 


snuff-box.  You  say  it  bears  the  likeness 
of  one  Mile,  de  Sieux,  who  dwells  in  the 
Rue  St.  Germain  l'Auxerrois?  Very 
good.  I  will  give  it  to  her  father.  If 
indeed  it  be  yours,  he  is  likely  to  know 
it  and  to  know  you;  since  the  box  holds 
his  daughter's  likeness.    You  have  but 

to  demand  it  of  him  and  " 

Nothing  so  inflames  an  arrogant  and 
unreasonably  angry  man  as  to  be  forced 
to  listen  to  cool  common  sense.  And 
this  stranger  was  no  exception. 

For  the  last  time!"  he  roared  like 
an  angry  child.  "Will  you  give  it  to 
me?" 

I  smiled  into  his  reddened,  furious 
face  and  shook  my  head.  Thrusting  the 
snuff-box  into  the  breast  of  my  doublet, 
I  made  as  though  to  ride  on.  I  had  not 
gone  three  paces  when  I  heard  the 
whistling  sound  of  a  sword  whipped 
from  its  scabbard. 

I  wheeled  my  horse  just  in  time.  The 
stranger,  rapier  in  hand,  was  riding 
down  upon  me. 

So  amazed  was  I  at  his  display  of 
uncontrolled  rage,  that  I  almost  for- 
got to  draw  my  own  sword.  I  was  too 
ignorant,  then,  of  French  ways,  to  real- 
ize how  seldom  nobles  of  the  court  met 
with  opposition  to  their  wishes  from 
the  plainer  folk  they  chanced  to  en- 
counter. 

The  court  dandy,  deeming  me  a  mid- 
dle-class man,  with  no  great  skill  at 
swordsmanship,  was  evidently  resolved 
to  take  by  force  what  he  could  not  win 
by  commands  or  persuasion.  The  fact 
awakened  in  me  a  dogged  obstinacy, 
confirming  my  decision  not  to  give  him 
the  bauble  he  desired. 

In  my  American  home,  men  were  not 
in  the  habit  of  slaying  each  other  on 
slight  provocation.  Nor  had  I  any  wish 
to  kill  this  stranger  simply  because  bad 
temper  was  forcing  him  to  make  an 
unprovoked  attack  on  me.  (For  the 
same  reason,  I  had  been  content  to'  dis- 
perse the  little  gray  man's  footpads 
without  raising  weapon  against  them.) 

So,  as  the  stranger  sought  to  ride  me 
down,  and  lunged  at  me  with  his  gleam- 
ing sword,  I  simply  drew  my  horse  to 
one  side  to  avoid  the  rush,  and,  sword 
in  hand,  awaited  his  return. 

I  had  no  dread  of  the  outcome.  My 
father  had  been  one  of  Europe's  fore- 
most swordsmen  in  his  day;  and  from 
childhood  he  had  taught  me  fencing 
until  at  length  the  pupil  could  outpoint 
the  master.  I  had  also  learned  every 
trick  of  horsemanship  from  riders 
whose  skill  was  world-wide. 

As  the  stranger  bore  down  upon  me 
again,  our  blades  met  with  a  clash 
that  threw  red  sparks  into  the  air.  And 
in  that  impact,  by  the  trained  fencer's 
mysterious  "sixth  sense,"  I  knew  I  was 
his  superior.  It  would  make  my  task 
the  easier. 

Round  and  round  circled  our  horse?, 
snapping,  stamping,  snorting.  Our 
blades  played  together  in  the  sunshine 
like  lightning  flares.  The  man  was 
strong.  Rage  lent  him  new  vigor.  He 
was  an  adroit  swordsman,  too. 

For  a  mniute  or  more  I  let  him  take 
the  aggressive,  and  contented  myself 
with  guarding  the  deadly  thrusts  he 
poured  in  upon  me. 

"Canaille!"  he  panted  scoffingly  be- 
tween lunges.  "Your  sword-play  is  as 
old-fashioned  as  your  clothes.  Yield! 
Give  me  the  snuff-box  and  take  your 
life  in  exchange.  In  another  minute  I 
may  not  be  so  generous." 

"Your  generosity  is  sudden,"  I 
drawled,  easily  guarding  his  blows. 
"And  it  seems  to  spring  from  the  fact 
that  my  old-fashioned  sword-play  does 
not  yield  as  readily  as  you  expected  to 
your  new-fangled  fencing  tricks.  If  you 
will  permit  a  raw  American  to  give  you 
a  humble  lesson  in  those  same  old- 
fashioned  tactics,  pray  lunge  once  more 
for  my  throat." 

As  I  spoke  I  lowered  my  sword-point, 
leaving  my  throat  and  chest  invitingly 
exposed  to  his  attack. 

In  his  blind  hate  he  rushed  into  the 
trap.  Taking  swift  advantage  of  the 
"opening,"  he  hurled  a  terrible  thrust 
straight  at  my  unguarded  throat.  Al- 
most quicker  than  the  eye  could  follov.r, 
his  sword-point  spend.    Then — 

A  quick  swirl  of  my  own  blade  and 
the  sword  sprung  from  his  hand  as 
though  torn  away  by  a  cyclone.  Into 
the  air  it  flew — high — higher — and  land- 
ed, point  downward,  in  a  clump  of  road- 
side bushes  30  feet  away. 

It  was  n  simple  disarming  trick  that 
my  father  had  evolved  and  taught  to 
nic.  But  to  the  stranger  it  must  have 
seemed  miraculous.  For  a  moment,  he 
sat  his  horse,  gasping,  his  eyes  stick- 
ing out  like  a  fish's  from  his  red  face. 

I  Balutcd,  sheathed  my  own  weapon, 
gathered  up  my  reins  and  prepared  to 
ride  on  toward  Paris.  But  at  my  move- 
ment, he  gave  a  shout  of  crass  fury, 
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suddenly  slipped  his  head  beneath  his 
cloak  and  pulled  out  a  long  pistol. 

He  leveled  this  at  me;  the  whole 
maneuver  being  so  quick  that  I  scarce 
understood  it.  Barely  in  time,  I  threw 
myself,  Indian  fashion,  for  over  one  side 
of  my  horse,  leaving  but  a  leg  gripping 
the  saddle.  The  pistol-ball  whizzed 
above  me,  grazing  the  top  of  my  boot 
in  its  flight. 

Scarce  had  it  passed  when  I  was  up- 
right in  the  saddle  again  and  driving 
both  spurs  into  my  mount,  just  as  the 
stranger  drew  the  second  pistol  from 
his  belt. 

He  did  not  fire  it.  Sending  my  horse 
forward  in  a  bound,  I  guided  the  brute 
so  that  his  shoulder  struck  glancingly 
across  the  nearer  forequarters  of  the 
stranger's  steed.  It  was  a  Spanish 
riding  trick  I  had  learned  in  Florida. 

My  horse's  shoulder  struck  the  other 
brute's  at  such  an  angle  as  not  to  in- 
jure himself  or  check  his  own  stride; 
yet  so  as  to  throw  the  second  horse 
wholly  off  his  balance. 

Down  went  the  stranger  and  his  steed 
in  one  scrambling,  snorting,  dusty  heap. 
Together  they  rolled  into  the  wayside 
ditch. 

I  paused  only  long  enough  to  see  the 
man  crawl  (cursing,  but  evidently  un- 
hurt, beyond  a  few  bruises)  to  his  feet 
and  shake  his  fist  at  me  in  impotent 
madness. 

Then,  raising  my  hat  in  courteous 
farewell,  I  galloped  away  toward  Paris. 

As  I  rode  from  Auteuil  to  the  capital 
I  felt  a  sudden  homesickness  for  Amer- 
ica, where  men  were  true  and  simple 
and  where  harmless  strangers  were 
welcomed  instead  of  being  attacked. 

But  the  memory  of  a  pictured  face 
comforted  me.  A  face  with  a  crown  of 
golden  hair  and  deep,  wondrous  amber 
eyes. 

Mile.  Clair  de  Sieux!  An  aristocrat, 
if  one  might  judge  from  the  name.  But 
more  probably  the  daughter  of  the  lit- 
tle gray  man;  since  it  was  in  his  snuff- 
box I  had  seen  her  miniature. 

Good.  I  would  ride  direct  to  the  home 
of  the  Chevalier  de  Sieux,  and  I  would 
discover  that  he  was  the  little  gray 
man.  And  I  would  return  to  him  his 
snuff-box. 

Then — I  hoped — for  reward,  I  might 
be  permitted  just  one  glimpse  of  the 
glorious  original  of  that  miniature. 


CHAPTER  III. 
A  Weird  Wooing. 

My  horse  stabled  and  my  riding- 
clothes  changed  for  fresher  attire,  I 
made  my  way  on  foot,  through  the  early 
twilight,  across  the  Seine,  past  the 
Louvre,  and  to  the  little,  narrow  street 
of  St.  Germain  l'Auxerrois. 

On  my  way  I  paused  for  a  shudder- 
ing glance  at  the  squat  church  from 
whose  belfry,  fifty  years  earlier,  had 
clanged  the  awful  signal  for  the  mas- 
sacre of  St.  Bartholomew. 

An  idler  directed  me  to  the  house  of 
the  Chevalier  de  Sieux.  It  was  a  gray- 
stone  building,  set  back  from  the  street, 
and  with  a  front  garden,  half  choked 
in  shrubbery.  Unlike  most  Paris  houses, 
there  was  no  street  wall  shutting  off  its 
garden  from  view. 

Up  the  walk  I  went,  and  up  the  steps 
to  the  grilled  gates.  There,  at  my  sum- 
mons, a  porter  appeared.  I  suppose  he 
must  have  been  assured  of  my  re- 
spectability. For,  after  an  appraising 
glance,  he  admitted  me. 

I  was  shown  to  a  gloomy,  candle-lit 
drawing-room,  while  a  servant  bore  my 
message  to  the  chevalier. 

I  paced  up  and  down  the  stone-floored 
room,  noting  its  ancient  furniture,  its 
dreary  stretches  of  wall,  its  strewn  rugs 
and  funereal  portraits.  Even  the  bright 
candles  in  their  sconces  could  not  in- 
ject a  ray  of  cheer  into  that  musty, 
dolorous  atmosphere. 
Surely,  an  ill  setting  to  a  jewel  like 
Claire  de  Sieux! 

To  reassure  myself,  as  well  as  dispel 
some  of  the  gloom,  I  drew  forth  the 
snuff-box,  meaning  to  take  one  last  look 
at  the  miniature  before  it  should  leave 
my  possession. 

A  heavy  step  in  the  corridor  halted 
me.  I  turned  to  face  the  door,  whim- 
sically thinking  how  surprised  the  little 
gray  may  would  be  to  see  once  more 
his  American  rescuer. 

The  steps  reached  the  doorway.  A 
large,  heavy-built  man,  richly  dressed 
and  with  iron-gray  hair  and  florid,  truc- 
ulent face,  came  into  the  room. 

"My  footman,"  he  began  harshly,  "did 
not  catch  your  name  aright.  Whom 
have  I  the  honor  of  " 

He  paused,  catching  sight  of  the 
snuff-box  in  my  hand.  With  a  deep 
glance  at  its  cover,  he  advanced  more 
graciously  toward  me. 

"You  are  welcome  sir,"  he  said  in  a 


pleasanter  voice.  "Consider  me  your 
most  obedient    servant.    I  trust  you 

have  " 

"Pardon,"  I  interposed.  "Have  I  the 
honor  of  addressing  the  Chevalier  de 
Sieux?" 

"Mine  is  the  honor,  sir,"  he  replied. 
"And  now,  you  will  not  care  to  waste 
words  on  an  oldster  like  me.  We  can 
speak  of  weightier  affairs  later.  For 
the  present  " 

He  broke  off,  touched  a  bell  and  whis- 
pered a  word  to  a  servant  who  ap- 
peared. 

"I  have  brought  this  snuff-box,"  said 
I,  "to  " 

"Hush!"  he  begged  me  in  a  low, 
tense  voice,  his  florid  face  paling  a  lit- 
tle. "We  can  speak  later  at  a  safer 
place  and  time.  Remember  that  under 
the  great  cardinal's  rule  the  very  walls 
and  floors  have  ears.  And  there  is 
something  far  pleasanter  for  you  to  dis- 
cuss just  now.  Here  is  the  'something.' " 

There  was  a  light  tread  in  the  stone 
hall,  a  rustle  of  soft  silken  skirts. 
Then— 

"You  sent  for  me,  father?" 

She  spoke  as  she  crossed  the  thresh- 
hold,  and  before  I  could  see  her.  Yet, 
anyhow,  I  should  have  known  anywhere 
that  that  soft,  sweet  voice  belonged  to 
the  owner  of  the    amber    eyes  I  had 


dreamed  over  in  the  miniature.  But 
there  was  a  tremor  of  fear  in  the  silver 
tones,  and  it  struck  me  to  the  heart. 

She  entered  the  room — tall,  slender, 
infinitely  graceful  in  her  clinging  white 
gown.  Instinstively  I  took  a  step  to- 
ward her.   She  turned  and  saw  me. 

Our  eyes  met — mine  and  the  amber 
wonder-eyes  of  the  miniature.  And  in 
that  moment,  so  far  as  I  was  concerned, 
the  mischief  was  done — done  for  all 
time  and  eternity. 

I  tried  to  bring  my  swaying  senses 
back  to  sanity.  But  I  felt  in  a  dream. 
Yes,  and  as  in  a  dream  I  heard  the 
Chevalier  de  Sieux's  rough  voice  say- 
ing in  heavy  jocularity: 

"Claire,  here  is  the  bridegroom  I 
promised  you.  Sir,"  turning  to  me, 
"you  have  but  15  scant  minutes  for  your 
wooing.  The  priest  is  already  in  the 
chapel." 

Then  he  swung  out  of  the  room, 
clanging  the  double  doors  shut  behind 
him.  Oh,  assuredly,  it  was  a  dream! 
One  of  those  fantastic,  impossible  vis- 
ions of  slumberland,  that  make  us,  wak- 
ing, marvel  at  our  own  crazy  imagina- 
tions. 

I  looked  at  the  girl,  half  expecting 
her  to  melt  into  viewless  air  before  my 
gaze.  But  there  she  stood,  silent,  inert, 
her  lovely  head  bowed,  her  white  little 


hands  close-clasped. 

There  was  something  so  childlike 
about  her,  and  her  attitude  was  so  like 
that  of  a  little  girl  who  stands  helpless 
and  dumb  before  a  cruel  teacher,  that 
it  woke  in  me  a  strange,  all-encompass- 
ing pity. 

"Please!"  I  blurted  eagerly.  "Don't 
look  like  that.  Please  don't!" 

I  was  talking  like  any  boorish  school- 
boy. Yet  I  think  my  blunt  words 
touched  her  more  surely  than  any  high- 
flown  utterance  would  have  done. 

For  she  glanced  up  furtively,  and 
some  of  the  hopeless  panic  left  her  fear- 
widened  eyes. 

"I  don't  mean  to  distress  you,"  I  went 
on  awkwardly.  "Please  don't  take  your 
father's  odd  speech  to  heart.  It  was 
in  abominably  bad  taste,  of  course.  But 
he  was  only  jesting.  You  much  know 
him  well  enough  to— — " 

"He  was  not  jesting,"  she  returned. 
"And  you  must  know  it  Why  try  to 
deceive  me  by  ' 

"I  have  never  had  the  wit  or  the  de- 
sire to  deceive  anyone,"  I  answered. 
"Least  of  all  you." 

"What  else  is  it,  then,"  she  argued 
with  tearful  vehemence,  "when  you  }*oin 
my  father  in  trying  to  coerce  me  into 
marrying  you — an  utter  stranger?  You 
(Turn  to  Page  18.) 
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Note  these  New  Prices 
on  U.S.Tires 


ON  July  29, 1922,  the  low- 
est prices  ever  quoted 
on  U.  S.  Passenger  Car  Tires 
went  into  effect— Royal  Cords 
included* 

These  new  prices  should  give 
confidence  to  dealers  and  car* 
owners  that  no  lower  basis  of 
quality  tire  prices  will  prevail. 


Bear  in  mind  that  these  prices 
apply  to  the  most  complete 
line  of  quality  tires  in  the 
world*  Remember,  too 
—as  you  read  the  fol- 
lowing table — that 
U.  S.  Quality  has 
Been  positively 
maintained* 


Royal 

FABRIC 

SIZES 

Cord 

Nobby 

Chain 

Unco 

Plain 

30x3  CI. 

$12.55 

$11.40 

$9.75 

$9.25 

30x3%  " 

$14.65 

15.60 

13.00 

10.65 

31x4  " 

23.00 

21.35 

18.65 

30x3%SS. 
32x3%  " 

14.65 
22.95 

20.45 

16.90 

15.70 

31x4  " 

26.45 

32x4  " 

29.15 

24.35 

22.45 

20.85 

33x4  " 

30.05 

25.55 

23.65 

21.95 

34x4  " 

30.85 

26.05 

24.15 

22.40 

32x4%  " 

37.70 

31.95 

30.05 

33x4%  " 

38.55 

33.00 

31.05 

34x4%  " 

39.50 

34.00 

32.05 

35x4%  " 

40.70 

35.65 

33.55 

36x4%  *' 

41.55 

36.15 

34.00 

33x5  " 

46.95 

35x5  " 

49.30 

43.20 

39.30 

37x5  " 

51.85 

45.75 

41.70 

Federal  Excise  Tax  on  the  above  hat  been 
absorbed  by  the  manufacturer 

The  dealer  with  a  full  line  of  U.  S. 
Tires  at  these  new  prices  can  serve 
you  better  than  you'  have  ever 
been  served  before  in  the  his* 
tory  of  the  automobile. 

If  there  ever  was  any  fan. 
cied  advantage  in  shopping 
around  for  tires  it  disap- 
peared on  July  29,1922. 


United  States  Tires 
art  Good,  Tires 


Copyright 
1922 
U.S.  Tire  Co. 


30x3% 
USCO 

FABRIC 

30x3%  Clincher 
and  Straight  Side 

Royal  Cord  14 


United  States  Tires 

United  States  ©  Rubber  Company 
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Farmers'  Service  Bureau 

Readers  are  invited  to  make  generous  use  of  this  department.  Ques- 
tions regarding  any  branch  of  farming,  livestock  production,  animal  dis- 
eases, legal  matters  pertaining  to  the  farm,  homestead  inquiries  and  the 
like  r'heerfullv  and  promptly  answered  by  letter  and  through  the  magazine. 
Address  all  communications  to  SERVICE  BUREAU,  WESTERN  FARM 
LIFE,  Denver,  Colorado. 


Federal  Farm  Loan  Comes  Slow.  ' 

Last  fall  I  made  out  an  application  for 
a  Federal  Farm  Loan  through  the  Farm 
Loan  association  here  at  Cedaredge.  I 
paid  the  $10  required,  but  have  heard 
nothing  more  from  it.  There  are  ten  or 
more  applicants  in  this  district.  A  gov- 
ernment viewer  was  here  about  a  month 
ago,  but  he  looked  over  only  one  farm 
as  far  as  anyone  knows,  and  did  not  go 
to  see  the  secretary  of  our  association. 
What  can  I  do  to  hurry  this  up?  If  I 
cannot  get  my  loan  soon  I  am  afraid  we 
will  lose  our  home. — L.  M.  V.,  Delta 
county,  Colo. 

The  only  thing  I  can  suggest  is  that 
you  write  direct  to  the  Federal  Land 
Bank,  Wichita,  Kan.,  telling  of  the  de- 
lay in  getting  your  loan  through  and 
explaining  your  urgent  heed  of  having 
the  money  at  the  earliest  possible  time. 
— G.  C.  W. 


County  Pays  for  Roads. 

Does  a  county  have  to  pay  for  a  right 
of  way  across  deeded  land  in  establish- 
ing county  roads? — J.  K.,  Custer  county, 
Colo. 

The  county  commissioners  have  the 
right  to  declare  a  highway  along  sec- 
tion lines.  In  establishing  county  roads 
the  board  is  required  to  appoint  road 
viewers  and  pay  the  damages  to  prop- 
erty owners.    The  best  way  for  you  to 


get  at  the  exact  status  of  the  road  in 
question  would  be  to  investigate  at  the 
office  of  the  county  commissioners  in 
your  county  seat  town. — G.  C.  W. 


Tenant  Liable  for  Damage. 

A  man  who  has  been  damaged  by  wa- 
ter from  an  irrigation  ditch  on  an  ad- 
joining farm  proposes  to  sue  the  owner 
of  this  farm  which  is  operated  by  a  ten- 
ant. It  seems  the  tenant  allowed  the 
water  to  flow  in  large  quantities  from 
the  ditch,  thus  damaging  the  crops  of 
the  man  seeking  redress.  Is  the  owner 
or  tenant  liable? — F.  L.,  Jefferson  coun- 
ty, Colo. 

In  my  opinion,  the  tenant  is  liable  if 
he  caused  the  damage  and  the  owner  is 
not,  unless  he  authorize'd  it. — Hamlet  J. 
Barry,  Equitable  Bldg.,  Denver,  Colo. 


Cannot  Reclaim  Abandoned  Water 
Right. 

In  1897  I  bought  a  farm  with  a  three- 
quarter  interest  in  a  ditch.  The  owner 
of  the  other  quarter  interest  never 
worked  his  part  nor  put  any  money  into 
it.  I  bought  the  right  of  way  and  ex- 
tended the  ditch  and  later  bought  an- 
other right  of  way  midway  of  original 
ditch  and  rebuilt  part  of  it.  Has  this 
other  party  any  claim  to  his  water 
right?  He  has  not  paid  anything  nor 
used  the  ditch  for  twenty-five  years. 
Has  he  any  recourse  by  law  in  his  en- 


deavor to  claim  his  original  rights? — P. 
N.,  Pueblo  county,  Colo. 

.  Non-use  of  water  for  twenty-five 
years  is  rather  good  evidence  of  an 
abandonment.  In  my  opinion  this 
amounts  to  an  abandonment  of  the  wa- 
ter right  and  I  think  he  could  not  pre- 
vail in  asserting  any  rights  after  so 
long  a  time. — Hamlet  J.  Barry,  Equita- 
ble Bldg.,  Denver,  Colo. 


Protection,  Against  Inferior  Boll. 

I  have  a  purebred  bull  in  my  herd  and 
another  party  allows  his  poor  grade  bull 
to  run  with  my  stock.  I  have  asked  him 
to  keep  the  bull  at  home,  but  he  will  not 
do  so.  Can  I  force  him  to  keep  the  bull 
out  of  my  herd? — R.  A.  M.,  Lincoln  Coun- 
ty, Colo. 

Take  the  matter  up  with  your  district 
attorney.  An  inferior  bull  is  not  per- 
mitted to  run  at  large. — Hamlet  J.  Bar- 
ry, Equitable  Bldg.,  Denver,  Colo. 


Regaining  Title  to  Land. 
A  $1,500  first  mortgage  against  a  sec- 
tion of  land  I  sold  was  to  be  paid  by  the 
purchaser.  The  trust  company  is  now 
foreclosing.  I  hold  a  second  mortgage 
for  $3,000.  If  I  buy  the  first  mortgage 
back,  can  I  foreclose  on  the  second  and 
get  title  to  land  back?  The  purchaser 
has  not  paid  the  interest  on  the  second 
mortgage  this  year.  The  contract  states 
that  the  mortgage  can  be  foreclosed  if 
interest  is  not  paid.  Is  the  six  months 
time  figured  from  the  date  the  land  is 
sold  or  from  the  date  the  mortgage  be- 
came due?  How  long  is  it  advertised  be- 
fore sold? — M.  H.,  Wyoming. 

Your  best  plan  is  to  buy  the  first 
mortgage  and  then  foreclose  that  mort- 
gage, getting  title  in  your  own  name. 
If  the  mortgage  is  a  trust  deed  the  deed 
provides  the  time  for  publication  and 
advertisement. — Hamlet  J.  Barry,  Equi- 
table Bldg.,  Denver,  Colo. 


International  8-16  $670 

Titan  10-20  $700 

With  Free  P&O  Plow 

(Tractor  and  Plow  l.o.b. Chicago} 


Greatest  Farm  Power  Values— Bar  None 

THIS  is  a  time  for  investment  in  Titan  10-20  or 
International  8-16  tractor  power.  Make  your  choice 
and  get  the  complete  outfit  from  the  McCormick-Deering 
dealer.  Every  day,  keep  this  efficient  power  at  work  at 
your  fall  plowing  and  other  drawbar  work,  and  tie  it  up 
to  all  sorts  of  belt  machines.  By  winter  time  you  will 
be  enthusiastic  about  the  all-around  usefulness  and 
economy  of  International  Harvester  tractors. 


REMEMBER  that  these  are 
'  not  stripped  tractors, 
pared  down  to  make  low 
prices.  Titan  at  $700  and 
International  8-16  at  $670 
include  all  essential  equip- 
ment— belt  pulley,  fend- 
ers, platform,  throttle  gov- 
ernor, adjustable  drawbar, 
angle  lugs,  brakes.  This 
equipment  for  each  is 
worth  more  than  $100,and 
is  necessary  on  any  tractor 
to  make  it  serviceable  and 
sale.  And  above  all,  the 
prices  include  P  &  O 
Tractor  Plows — 2-bottom 
with  the  International 
8-16  and  3-bottom  with 
the  Titan  10-20. 


These  tractors  have  enormous  reserve  power,  as 
every  owner  knows.  They  pull  their  plows  in  all  soils 
with  the  greatest  ease,  and  they  have  extra  belt  power 
in  proportion.  They  are  famous  for  long  life.  As  the 
seasons  go  on  you  will  find  them  outlasting  smaller, 
inferior  tractors,  actually  by  several  years.  You  will  find 
also  that  they  do  their  best  work  on  kerosene  and  that 
the  expense  of  repair  and  upkeep  is  remarkably  low. 

These  are  the  greatest  of  all  power  farming  values — 
bar  none.  Nearly  a  hundred  thousand  owners  are 
proving  it.  Be  guided  by  their  judgment.  See  the 
McCormick-Deering  dealer. 


International  Harvester  Company 

of  America 

Chicago  {Incorporated)  USA 

93  Branch  House*  and  15,000  DeaUn  in  the  United  State* 


Controlling  Black  Locust  Borers. 

Is  there  anything  that  can  be  done  to 
keep  the  borers  from  killing  my  black 
locust  trees? — H.  R.,  Kit  Carson  county. 
Colo. 

There  is  little  that  can  be  done  to 
check  the  ravages  of  this  insect.  The 
adult  beetles  appear  during  September 
and  the  female  lays  her  eggs  in  the 
crevices  of  the  bark.  The  adult  insect 
feeds  principally  on  the  golden-rod.  The 
grubs  hatch  out  in  five  or  six  days  after 
the  eggs  are  deposited  and  immediately 
bore  through  the  bark  and  remain  act- 
ive until  cold  weather.  During  the  fall 
the  location  of  these  grubs  or  larva 
often  can  be  discovered  by  the  presence 
of  small  moist  spots  on  the  bark  and 
the  small  masses  of  sawdust  which  they 
push  out  through  the  openings  of  their 
tunnels.  The  next  spring  they  again 
become  active  and  bore  more  deeply  in- 
to the  tree,  remaining  active  throughout 
the  summer,  or  until  they  transform 
into  the  mature  insect. 

About  the  only  thing  to  suggest  is 
white-washing  the  trunks  and  main 
branches  of  the  trees  during  the  late 
summer  before  the  eggs  are  laid.  The 
insects  do  not  seem  to  deposit  their 
eggs  as  readily  on  bark  coated  with 
whitewash  as  on  untreated  bark.  The 
whitewash  should  be  carefully  applied 
so  that  all  the  cracks  will  be  filled.  It 
might  help  some  to  keep  all  the  golden- 
rod  in  the  vicinity  of  the  trees  killed 
off,  as  this  would  remove  the  principal 
food  supply  of  the  adult  beetle. — G. 
C.  W. 


Keeping  Cider  Sweet. 

Can  you  give  a  formula  for  keeping 
cider  sweet?  I  tried  putting  soda  in 
some  but  it  worked  as  though  it  had  not 
been  treated. — O.  L.,  Jefferson  county, 

Colo. 

The  only  satisfactoi-y  method  of  pre- 
serving cider  is  to  pasteurize  or  steril- 
ize it  and  seal  it.  The  idea  that  cider 
can  be  kept  sweet  satisfactorily  by  the 
addition  of  some  chemical  substance  is 
entirely  wrong.  It  requires  considerable 
care  to  preserve  cider  sweet,  but  it  can 
be  done.  A  recent  government  bulletin 
entitled  "Farmers'  Bulletin  1264,  Farm 
Manufacture  of  Unfermented  Apple 
Juice,"  can  be  obtained  free  by  address- 
ing United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Washington,  D.  C.  This  bul- 
letin goes  thoroughly  into  the  methods 
of  handling  unfermented  apple  juice  and 
will  give  all  the  information  needed. — 
G.  C.  W. 


Ditch  Owner  Liable  for  Damage. 

I  own  a  ranch  with  a  ditch  running 
through  it.  This  ditch  is  a  feeder  to  a 
lake  and  was  built  about  sixteen  years 
ago.  At  the  time  it  was  built,  five  spill- 
ways were  put  on  the  place.  No  agree- 
ment was  made  at  the  time.  When  we 
have  heavy  rains  these  spillways  over- 
flow and  do  damage  to  crop  and  fields. 
Can  I  make  them  fill  these  spillways  in? 
They  placed  two  big  rock  piles  on  my 
land.  Can  I  have  them  remove  these? 
What  steps  shall  I  take?  Thanking  you 
in  advance. — J.  M.  P.,  Pueblo  county, 
Colo. 

The  owner  or  owners  of  a  ditch  are 
generally  liable  for  damages  caused 
through  the  operation  of  that  ditch,  or 
any  operations  incidental  thereto.  In 
your  case  if  you  have  allowed  the  con- 
ditions described  to  go  on  without  pro- 
test on  your  part,  it  is  possible  that  a 
court  might  take  the  position  that  you 
had  given  your  consent  and  the  ditch 
owners  had  acquired  some  rights. 

You  should  first,  in  writing,  keeping 
a  copy  for  yourself,  call  the  attention 
of  the  owner  to  the  situation  and  re- 
quest that  the  spillways  be  filled  in  and 
the  rock  piles  removed,  or  else  that  you 
be  compensated  for  the  damages  done 
on  your  land,  giving  notice  that  if  this 
is  not  done  you  will  bring  suit.  If  your 
request  is  not  complied  with  you  should 
take  the  matter  up  with  a  competent 
attorney  and  instruct  him  to  take  the 
matter  in  hand. — A.  Lincoln  Fellows, 
Senior  Irrigation  Engineer. 


Enforcement  of  Grazing  Laws. 

The  law  says:  "It  Is  unlawful  for 
stock  to  graze  or  run  at  large  in  a  public 
road  that  is  fenced  on  both  sides  with 
a  good  three-wire  fence  having  posts 
approximately  twonty-flve  feet  apart." 
Who  enforces  the  law  in  the  county?  If 
the  proper  authority  docs  not  enforce 
the  law  what  redress  docs  one  have? — 
J.  H.  EL,  Kit  Carson  county,  Colo. 

The  county  attorney,  whose  office  is 
at  the  county  seat  town,  is  the  law  en- 
forcement officer  of  the  county.  Infor- 
mation relative  to  law  violation  should 
be  reported  to  him. — G.  C.  W. 


Colorado  Herd  Law. 
Is  there  nny  law  In  any  of  the  counties 
of  Colorado  against  turning  horses  and 
cattle  out  to  graze  on  unfenced  land 
outHldo  city  limits? — L.  F„  Oter  county, 
Colo. 

The  Colorado  herd  law  permits  horses 
nnd  cattle  to  run  at  large  on  unfenced 
land.  Farmers  are  required  to  protect 
their  crops  with  lawful  fences. — G.C.W. 
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VETERINARY  ADVICE. 
Questions    in    this   department  an- 
swered by  Dr.  George  H.  Glover,  head 
of  the  Veterinary  Department,  Colorado 
Agricultural  college. 

Nail  in  Heart  Sack. 

One  of  our  cows,  a  two-year-old,  got 
sick  recently  and  nearly  quit  giving 
milk.  She  walks  slowly  and  seems 
droopy  and  lifeless.  She  seems  to  fill  up 
during  the  day  in  pasture,  but  we  never 
see  her  chewiiiK  her  cud.  What  is  the 
trouble  and  what  can  I  do  for  her. — J.  11. 
li.  Boulder  county,  Colo. 

The  symptoms  given  rather  indicate 
foreign  body  penetrating  the  heart  sack. 
Under  the  circumstances,  this  is  of 
course  only  a  suspicion,  but  warrants 
an  examination  by  your  local  veterinar- 
ian. This  condition  occurs  frequently  in 
cattle,  especially  in  the  family  cow  and 
animals  that  are  manger  fed.  It  hap- 
pens in  this  way:  The  diaphragm  is  in 
contact  with  the  second  stomach  on  one 
side  and  the  heart  sack  on  the  other. 
The  second  stomach  is  a  repository  for 
an  assortment  of  hardware,  nails,  tacks, 
wire,  etc.  These  things  are  found  in  the 
stomachs  of  all  cattle  that  are  kept  in 
confinement.  The  contractions  of  the 
stomach  on  sharp  objects  frequently 
cause  them  to  penetrate  the  stomach 
wall  and  make  their  way  through  the 
diaphragm  and  pericardium.  Several  of 
these  cases  are  seen  at  the  college  hos- 
pital clinic  every  year.  They  are  nearly 
always  fatal. — G.  H.  G. 


Peculiar  Disease  Affects  Cattle. 

Several  of  my  cattle  have  died  this 
summer  from  a  peculiar  disease.  They 
first  get  lame  in  the  front  legs,  walking 
as  though  they  were  footsore.  In  two  or 
three  days  it  passes  to  the  hindquarters, 
and  they  act  a  little  defferent  in  each 
case.  One  cow  that  is  still  alive  walks 
very  humpbacked  and  strikes  her  knee 
joints  with  her  hind  feet.  Another 
walked  as  though  she  had  string-halt. 
All  are  paralysed  in  the  hind  parts.  If 
they  are  hurried  they  go  down  behind, 
dragging  their  hind  legs.  Some  seem  to 
get  over  it  for  a  week  or  two  and  then 
suddenly  go  down.  When  they  are  first 
affected  their  eyes  seem  bright  and  they 
eat  as  well  as  ever.  Later  their  eyes 
shrink  back  into  their  heads,  but  they 
continue  to  eat  fairly  well  until  the  last 
day  or  two  before  they  die. 

I  found  a  large  abscess  on  the  liver  of 
one  that  died.  Another  had  its  stomach 
full  of  grass  and  the  stomach  looked  as 
though  it  was  coated  with  a  liquid  green 
of  some  kind.  The  trouble  seems  to  af- 
fet  only  matured  cows  from  four  to 
seven  years  old,  although  a  two-year- 
old  bull  has  been  affected.  They  were 
all  fat  and  in  good  condition. 

The  range  has  been  very  short  this 
season  and  I  thought  it  might  be  a  re- 
sult of  poisoning  from  eating  a  specie 
of  vetch  which  grows  abundantly  here. 
Cattle  ordinarily  do  hot  eat  this  plant. 
Cattle  belonging  to  my  neighbors  have 
not  been  affected. — A.  M.,  Jackson  coun- 
ty, Colo. 

The  disease  described  above  appears 
to  be  something  new  in  the  category  of 
animal  diseases.  There  is  no  use  of 
guessing  at  what  it  might  be.  A  co- 
operative investigation  by  a  veterinar- 
ian and  botanist  should  reveal  the  na- 
ture of  the  disease  and  its  cause.  It 
might  be  due  to  infection,  but  more 
than  likely  it  is  caused  by  a  poisonous 
plant. 

The  matter  should  first  be  taken  up 
with  the  State  Veterinarian,  State  Cap- 
itol, Denver,  who  will  take  necessary 
steps  to  investigate  and  control  the  dis- 
ease. The  Agricultural  College  will  be 
glad  to  co-operate  in  the  investigation 
of  animal  diseases,  but  the  State  Vet- 
erinarian has  charge  of  the  regulatory 
work  in  animal  disease  control,  and 
should  first  be  consulted. — G.  H.  G. 


skin  and  send  same  to  Pathology  De- 
partment of  the  Colorado  Agricultural 
College,  Fort  Collins,  where  a  search 
for  parasites  will  be  made  without 
charge  to  you.— Wm.  H.  Feldman. 


Cow  Gives  Bloody  Milk. 

A  young  registered  cow  Just  fresh  with 
her  second  calf  after  being  milked  three 
months  began  to  give  bjoody  milk  from 
one  quarter.  This  has  continued  for  two 
months.  There  is  no  swelling  and  no  In- 
dications of  garget.  Only  once  in  a  while 
docs  this  quarter  give  clear  milk  with 
perhaps  a  very  little  red  tint  at  tho  last. 
What  Is  the  cause  and  what  can  I  do  for 
this  trouble? — -C.  W.  C,  Douglas  County, 
Colo. 

Bloody  milk  is  caused  by  irritation 
to  the  secreting  tissue  of  the,  udder.  The 
irritation  is  mostly  due  to  infection. 
Poisons  of  various  kinds  are  eliminated 
through  the  milk  glands  and  sometimes 
cause  considerable  local  irritation.  Cer- 
tain plants  are  accused  in  this  connec- 
tion. 

The  chances  are  that  there  is  a  chron- 
ic infection  of  the  udder  which  accounts 
foe  the  bloody  milk.  In  this  connection 
tuberculosis  is  of  first  consideration.  It 


will  bo  well  to  have  your  veterinarian 

examine  the  udder  and  also  test  the  cow 
for  tuberculosis. — G.  II.  G. 


Curing  Piles  in  Pigs. 
What  can  I  do  for  a  little  pig  that  has 
a  bad  case  of  piles?    We  have  had  it  two 
weeks  and  have  been  feeding  it  sweet 
milk. — R.  B.,  Jefferson  County,  Colo. 

Piles  or  hemorrhoids  in  your  pig  is 
probably  due  to  constipation.  Mix 
enough  raw  linseed  oil  with  the  milk  to 
keep  the  feces  soft  and  change  to  other 
feed  as  soon  as  possible.  Removing  the 
hemorrhoids  surgically  is  scarcely  to  be 
considered  unless  it  is  a  valuable  pig. 
This  would  require  the  services  of  a  vet- 
erinary surgeon. — G.  H.  G. 


Horse  May  Have  Glanders. 

What  is  the  remedy  for  a  horse  cough- 
ing, and  why  is  there  a  white,  sticky 
substance  coming  from  tho  nostrils? — M. 
A.,  Montana. 

There  are  many  things  that  might 
cause  a  cough  and  a  discharge  from  the 
nostrils.  Among  the  most  common 
things  that  will  cause  these  symptoms 


are  heaves,  strangles,  pneumonia  and 
glanders.  A  white  sticky  discharge 
rather  indicates  glanders,  which  is  an 
incurable  disease,  and  endangers  the 
life,  not  only  of  other  horses,  but  of 
every  person  associated  with  such  an 
animal.  You  should  notify  your  state 
veterinarian  at  once  and  have  the  case 
examined. — G.  H.  G. 


Testing  for  Tuberculosis. 
The  Federal  veterinary  inspectors 
working  in  Big  Horn  county,  Wyo.,  un- 
der the  direction  of  Dr.  Dallas  of  Chey- 
enne, tested  about  3,000  head  of  cattle 
during  the  month  of  June  and  found 
only  four  reactors.  These  have  been 
killed.  The  various  towns  in  the  county 
are  contemplating  the  passage  of  pure 
milk  ordinances  with  the  approval  of 
the  dairymen  to  further  the  work  begun 
by  the  veterinarians.  Dr.  Williams,  as- 
sistant state  veterinarian,  was  in  Fre- 
mont county  almost  all  of  June  testing 
cows  for  tuberculosis.  About  1,000 
cows  were  tested  and  only  one  reactor 
found. 


Knot  in  Cow's  Teat. 
What  can  be  done  for  a  hard  knot  in 
a  cows  teat?  It  first  appeared  about 
three  weeks  ago.  It  was  sore  and  swol- 
len, but  now  has  gone  down  and  is  not 
sore. — H.  P.  R.,  Texas. 

Your  description  does  not  make  clear 
the  location  of  the  "hard  knot"  in  the 
cow's  teat.  If  it  is  in  the  udder  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  teat,  its  removal  sur- 
gically is  not  practicable  and  that  quar- 
ter of  the  udder  will  eventually  be 
ruined.  If  it  is  in  the  substance  of  the 
teat  it  may  have  been  caused  by  many 
things,  and  since  it  is  disappearing,  it 
will  be  well  to  leave  it  alone.  If  it  is 
in  the  form  of  an  open  sore  apply, car- 
bolized  oil  or  vaseline. — G.  H.  G. 
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Horses  Rub  Manes  and  Tails. 
My  horses  had  lice  last  winter  and  got 
a  habit  of  rubbing-  They  are  now  in 
good  flesh  and  free  from  lice,  bnt  they 
continue  to  rub  their  manes  and  tails. 
They  have  rubbed  until  sores  have  come 
on  their  hips.  What  can  do  for  them? 
— P.  M.,  Crowley  county,  Colo. 

From  the  description  of  the  manner 
in  which  your  horses  continue  to  rub 
their  manes  and  tails,  it  is  my  opinion 
that  they  are  still  suffering  from  some 
form  of  skin  parasitism.  If  not  lice, 
you  might  with  the  aid  of  a  hand  lens 
determine  if  there  be  any  mites  present. 
If  you  so  desire,  you  might  secure  some 
of  the  hair  and  scaley  portions  of  the 


Oakland 


>IX 

The  1923  Oakland  is  Indeed 
The  Ideal  Farm  Car 


What  other  car,  at  anywhere  near  its 
price,  even  approximates  the  value  of 
the  New  1923  Series  Oakland  Six. 

Visit  an  Oakland  salesroom  and  ex' 
amine  its  superior  worth.  Go  over  it 
point  by  point  and  your  own  sound 
judgment  will  convince  you  that  here 
is  automobile  value  without  equal- 
Note  particularly  its  powerful,  quiet, 
oveX'head  valve,  six  cylinder  engine, 
so  good  that  we  guarantee  its  perform' 
once  in  wm'ttng  for  15,000  miles.  See 
the  unusually  roomy  body;  the  deep- 
cushioned,  genuine  leather  seats. 
Examine  the  sturdy  chassis  construe 
tion — the  deep  frame,  long  buoyant 
springs,  the  size  and  strength  of  every 
moving  part. 

Consider  the  many  unusual  refinements 
that  make  country  driving  safer  and 
more  pleasant  —  the  new  dimming 
device,  mounted  on  the  steering  wheel 


and  controlled  by  the  thumb  while 
driving;  the  improved  carburetor  with 
automatic  heat  control;  the  door' 
opening  curtains;  the  cowl  ventilator 
and  many  other  similar  features. 

These  unusual  features,  coupled  with 
the  known  high  quality  of  its  con' 
struction  make  this  1923  Oakland  an 
ideal  farm  car — a  car  powerful  enough 
to  negotiate  the  roughest  roads  and  the 
highest  hills;  sturdy  enough  to  keep 
running  year  in  and  year  out  with  a 
minimum  of  service  attention;  roomy 
enough  for  quick  trips  to  market, 
loaded  with  grain  or  produce;  econom- 
ical enough  in  first  cost  and  in  main' 
tenance  to  be  practically  indispensable. 

The  more  carefully  you  examine  this 
New  Oakland,  the  more  certain  you 
will  be  to  buy  it — not  upon  our  word, 
but  because  of  its  own  high  quality, 
quality  almost  unbelievable  in  a  car 
that  is  sold  for  only  $995. 


Roadster,  8  Passenger  -  1976 
Touring  Car,  6  Passenger  995 


Coupe,  2  Passenger    -  -  $1186 
Coupe,  i  Passenger    -   -  1M6 
Prices/,  o.  6.  at  Factory 


Sport  Car,  i  Pattern,. 
Sedan,  5  Paisenger 


$U6i 

151* 


OAKLAND  MOTOR  CAR  CO.,  PONTIAC.  MICHIGAN 
Division    of     General    Motors  Corporation 


Touring  Car 

995 


Every  Sew  Oakland Six  car- 
ries a  special  IS, OOO  mite 
written  engine  guaranteey 
the  only  guarantee  of  its 
kind given  by  any  car  builder 
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USEFUL  for  all  the 
little  ailments- 
bumps,  bruises,  sores, 

sunburn  and  chafing. 
Keep  a  bottle  in  the 
house.    It's  safe  and 

pure.  Itcosts  very  little. 

CHESEBROUGH  MFG.  CO. 

(Consolidated) 
State  Street  New  York 


Vaseline 

IMAMACTVBNjgr 


Nursing 


Trained 
Nurses 
Earn 
?30  to  $50 
a  Week 


your  opportunity 

Our    training  school 
offers     facilities  of 
big,  modern,  standard 
hospital.     Full  three 
year    course    of  in- 
struction. Lecture 
"and  class  room  spe- 
cial   courses.  Diplo- 
mas acceptable  to  all 
state  boards. 
Pleasant,    comfortable  nurses' 
home  with   opportunities  for  re- 
creation, rest,  social  and  mental 
betterment,  regardless    of  relig- 
ious faith. 

Splendid  building  and  equip- 
ment, beautiful  grounds,  desir- 
able climate,  modern  city. 

Write  at  once  for  full  informa- 
tion and  enrollment  blank. 
Address  Sister  Superior 

ST.  MARY  HOSPITAL 


Pueblo, 

Colorado 

OIL  LIGHT  BEATS 
ELECTRIC  OR  GAS 

BURNS  94%  AIR 

A  new  oil  lamp  that  gives  an  amaz- 
ingly brilliant,  soft,  white  light,  even 
better  than  gas  or  electricity,  has  been 
tested  by  the  U.  S.  Government  and  35 
leading  universities  and  found  to  be  su- 
perior to  10  ordinary  oil  lamps.  It  burns 
without  odor,  smoke  or  noise — no  pump- 
ing up,  is  simple,  clean,  safe.  Burns  94% 
air  and  6%  common  kerosene  (coal  oil). 

The  inventor,  F.  R.  Johnson,  609  W. 
Lake  St.,  Chicago,  is  offering  to  send  a 
lamp  on  10  days'  FREE  trial,  or  even  to 
give  one  FREE  to  the  first  user  in  each 
locality  who  will  help  him  introduce  it. 
Write  them  today  for  full  particulars. 
Also  ask  him  to  explain  how  you  can  get 
the  agency,  and  without  experience  or 
money  make  $250  to  $500  per  month. — 
Advt. 


Sure  Rupture 
Comfort 


Brook*'   Appliance,  the 

modern  scientific  invent  ion,  the 
wonderful  new  discovery  that . 
relieves  rupture,  will  be  sentl 
on  trial.  No  obnoxious  springs! 
or  pads.  mr.  c.c  brooks 

Brooks'  Rupture  Appliance 

Has  automatic  Air  Cushions.  Binds  and 
draw9  the  broken  parts  together  as  you  would 
a  broken  limb.  No  salves.  No  lies.  Durable, 
cheap.  Sent  on  trial  to  prove  it.  Protected  by 
17.  S.  patents.  Catalog  and  measure  blanks 
mailed  free.  Send  name  and  address  today. 

Brcwkj  Appliance  Co..  1  0  3<»guU  St,  ManbaD,  Mich. 


Anuria'* 
Pioneer 
Do|  Medieinti 


Book  on 


Di 


Dog 


lseases 

And  How  to  Feed 

MAILED  FREE  TO  ANY  A0DRE88 
BY  THE  AUTHOR 

H.  Clay  Glover  Co.,  Inc. 

129  W.  24th  Street      New  York 


The  Rural  Household 

Questions  about  home  problems  promptly  answered  by  letter  and  through 
the  magazine.  Letters  from  women  containing  helpful  suggestions  for  im- 
provement of  rural  life  are  always  welcome.  Address  all  communications  to 
Mary  G.  Collopy,  Editor  Home  Department,  Western  Farm  Life,  Denver,  Colo. 


It's  September. 

It's  September  It's  the  fullness  and  the 

ripeness  of  the  year; 
All  the  work  of  earth  is  finished,  or  the 

final  tasks  are  near. 
But  there  is  no  doleful  wailing,  every 

living  thing  that  grows, 
For  the  end  that  is  approaching  wears 

the  finest  garb  it  knows. 
And  I  pray  that  I  may  proudly  hold  my 

head  up  high  and  smile 
When  I  come  to  my  September  in  the 

golden  afterwhile. 

— Edgar  Guest. 


Where  Is  Your  Letter? 

The  editor  of  this  department  is  wait- 
ing for  a  letter  from  YOU.  She  wants 
to  know: 

Your  favorite  recipe  during  canning 

season. 

Your  ideas  on  community  singing, 
community  libraries,  and  community  re- 
creation. 

Your  suggestions  for  childrens'  lunch 
box,  for  regulation  of  childrens'  chores, 
for  childrens'  school  clothes. 

Your  ideas  on  amusement  for  the 
young  folks  of  your  neighborhood. 

What  is  your  substitute  for  the 
amusements  found  in  town? 

Your  time  -  saving,  step  -  saving 
schemes  from  day  to  day. 

In  fact,  anything  which  touches  your 
every-day  life  should  interest  every 
reader  of  this  department. 

We  are  going  to  watch  for  the  mail- 
carrier! 


My  Neighbor's  Story. 
Mrs.  W.  G.  Jamison  of  La  Veta,  Colo., 
chairman  of  the  Western  Division  of 
Woman's  Committee  of  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation,  sent  us  a  let- 
ter telling  of  the  work  of  her  important 
committee  and  its  accomplishments  thus 
far. 

In  presenting  their  report  to  the  ex- 
ecutive committee  of  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation,  the  Woman's 
Committee  outlined  its  function  in  this 
way: 

"The  time  has  come  when  special 
stress  shall  be  laid  on  the  social  and  ed- 
ucational features  of  this  work,  and  this 
committee  having  been  appointed  with 
this  idea  in  mind,  conscious  of  its  op- 
portunities and  responsibilities  in  con- 
nection with  the  rural  American  home, 
beg  to  present  the  following: 

Long  Time  Program — Community  or- 
ganization, recreation,  rural  libraries, 
conservation  of  time  and  human  energy, 
intelligent  use  of  leisure,  rural  schools, 
health  and  hygiene,  raising  home-mak- 
ing to  the  status  of  a  profession,  and 
world  peace. 

Short  Time  Program  (For  Immediate 
Work) — Community  organization,  re- 
creation, rural  libraries." 

Upon  the  recommendation  of  this 
committee  its  name  was  changed  to 
"The  Home  and  Community  Depart- 
ment of  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation."  Mrs.  Jamison  says:  "We 
hope  with  this  name  to  silence,  once  for 
all,  the  talk  of  an  independent  'Farm 
Woman's  Bureau.'  This  is  for  the  en- 
tire family.  A  separate  bureau  would 
weaken  the  federation." 

Wider  publicity  is  to  be  given  the 
work  of  this  committee  as  soon  as  ap- 
pointments can  be  made. 

(Editor's  Note:  Western  Farm  Life 
readers  are  proud  of  the  work  which 
Mrs.  Jamison  is  doing — proud  because 
she  is  one  of  us.  Her  home  is  a  farm 
home  and  her  children  are  happy, 
healthy,  useful  farm  boys  and  girls.) 


What  Is  Filled  Milk? 

The  terms  "filled  milk"  and  "oiled 
milk"  keep  bobbing  up  in  the  daily 
press  and  farm  journals  with  discus- 
sions from  those  for  and  against  the 
Voight  anti-filled  milk  bill.  What  is  it 
all  about? 

Is  "filled  milk"  related  to  you  and 
your  household ?  to  your  cooking?  and 
the  good  health  of  your  children? 

"Surely,"  you  will  say,  "a  farmer's 
wife  has  no  need  to  feed  her  family 
such  things  as  "oiled  milk." 

That  sounds  reasonable  enough;  the 
farmer's  family  ought  to  have  the  best 
of  all  farm  products.  Yet  Canada,  a 
great  agricultural  country,  found  it 
necessary  to  forbid  the  sale  of  marga- 
rine in  order  to  insure  the  necessary 
supply  of  butter  in  the  diet  of  her  peo- 
ple; and  Denmark,  famed  for  her  dairy 
products,  found  that  in  certain  districts 
the  farmers  were  selling  off  all  their 
butterfat  and  that  their  children,  fed 
on  separator  skimmed  milk,  had  devel- 


oped fatal  eye  diseases  caused  by  a  lack 
of  butterfat  in  their  diet.  Our  own 
America  is  not  safe  in  this  respect.  In 
recent  years  it  has  been  found  that  20, 
30  and  even  40  per  cent  of  the  school 
children  of  both  town  and  country  are 
10  per  cent  under  normal  weight  for 
their  ages.  These  children  improved 
rapidly  when  put  on  a  liberal  allowance 
of  milk. 

These  facts  are  mentioned  to  show 
that  even  people  on  the  farm  need  to  be 
reminded  of  the  danger  of  depriving 
human  beings  of  good  butter  and  pure 
milk — the  foods  that  constitute  the  only 
dependable  source  of  the  fat-soluble  vi- 
tamin. This  vitamin  is  sometimes 
known  as  vitamin  A.  It  is  the  growth 
factor,  necessary  to  normal  growth  of 
children,  and,  as  far  as  we  know,  just 
as  necessary  to  the  good  health  of  men 
and  women. 

First,  what  is  "filled  milk"?  The 
term  is  new  to  our  ears  because  the 
product  is  new.  "Filled  milk"  is  a  com- 
pound of  separator  skimmed  milk  and 
conoanut  oil.  Most  of  it  is  manufac- 
tured by  the  same  people  who  put  up 
whole  evaporated  milk.  "Filled  milk" 
is  what  the  manufacturers  call  a  by- 
product, which  means  in  this  particular 
case  that  they  sell  off  the  butterfat 
from  milk  and  then  evaporate  the  "Blue 
John"  emulsified  with  cocoanut  oil  and 
sell  it  as  a  compound  to  be  used  in  cook- 
ing and  baking  instead  of  whole  milk. 

Next,  what  is  "filled  milk"  like? 
Well,  the  manufacturers  have  done  a 
good  job.  They  have  been  able  to  man- 
ufacture a  compound  that  looks  like 
evaporated  milk,  smells  like  it  and 
tastes  like  it — until  it  gets  stale.  It 
fools  the  eye,  the  nose,  and  the  tongue, 
but — and  here  is  the  point  to  remember 
— filled  milk  never  fools  the  human 
body.  Cow's  milk  with  the  butterfat 
left  in  it  is  the  only  milk  that  will  do 
the  building  and  repairing  needed  there. 
"Filled  milk"  cannot  be  substituted  for 
cow's  milk  because  coconut  oil  has  no 
growth-stimulating  qualities;  vitamin 
A  is  not  in  it.  If  this  previous  vitamin 
is  omitted  from  foods  the  human  body 
will  certainly  tell  the  tale. 

Now,  let  us  examine  carefully  the 
plea  that  "filled  milk"  is  for  cooking 
and  baking  and  not  for  children,  for 
that  is  what  the  advertisers  of  this 
product  urge.  Here,  they  say,  is  a 
cheap  milk  to  keep  ready  on  your  pan- 
try shelf  for  soups,  gravy,  breads,  pud- 
dings, cakes  and  all  creamed  dishes.  As 
to  the  economy  plea,  perhaps  you  have 
found  out  long  ago  that  substitutes  and 
makeshifts  are  never  cheap.  But  count- 
ing merely  in  pennies,  whole  evaporated 
milk  and  "filled  milk"  sell  for  the  same 
price  in  many  towns  and  at  the  best 
there  is  never  but  a  cent  or  so  differ- 
ence in  price. 

So  much  for  money  value;  now  as  to 
introducing  this  product  into  the  family 
cooking  and  baking.  Has  it  the  food 
value  you  seek  ?  You  have  been  taught 
not  to  bother  to  try  to  measure  food  in 
calories  or  in  protein,  fat  and  carbohy- 
drates, but  to  measure  foods  in  the  ma- 
terials that  will  produce  growth — 
growth  of  teeth,  growth  of  bone,  growth 
of  muscle — that  is,  growth'  of  the  entire 
body.  Nobody  denies  that  skim  milk 
plus  coconut  oil  has  a  food  value.  The 
point  is  that  it  lacks  the  peculiar 
growth  value  of  whole  milk  and  cannot 
replace  milk  even  in  cooking. 

Suppose  you  follow  a  little  recipe 
book  put  out  by  one  group  of  "filled 
milk"  manufacturers  and  go  through  the 
day's  cooking  with  'filled  milk."  The 
Sunday  menus  do  sound  good.  Break- 
fast, dinner,  supper  is  made  up  of  four- 
teen different  food  items.  Of  these,  ten 
dishes  are  made  with,  or  else  contain, 
"filled  milk." 

The  recipes  for  a  family  of  four  call 
for  at  least  three  cans  of  filled  milk — 
a  volume  of  liquid  equivalent  to  six 
quarts  of  milk  of  3.7  per  cent  butter- 
fat content. 

Your  family  has  had  three  pints  of 
filled  milk,  you  have  spent  your  money, 
and  you  are  not  a  bit  nearer  the  solution 
of  your  problem,  which  problem  is  to 
see  to  it  that  each  member  of  the  fam- 
ily averages  at  least-  a  quart  of  real 
milk  each  day.  The  nutrition  experts 
have  told  you  to  slip  it  in  somehow  as 
a  drink  or  in  cooking;  that  the  science 
of  nutrition  teaches  that  milk  is  just  as 
nocessary  for  the  man  or  woman  as  for 
the  child  of  five.  Now,  if  you  follow 
the  advice  of  the  advertisers  of  "filled 
milk"  instead  of  the  science  of  nutrition 


and  use  this  product  in  cooking  and 
baking,  the  members  of  the  family  who 
drink  little  milk  thus  lose  the  whole 
supply  of  real  milk  from  their  diet. 

There  is  just  one  economical  solution 
of  this  problem,  and  it  is  the  old  way 
of  your  mother  and  grandmother  before 
you — use  real  milk  for  good  cooking  and 
nutritious  food.  You  give  your  family 
cream  soups  and  custards  for  the  sake 
of  the  milk  that  is  in  them.  Why  sub- 
stitute "filled  milk"?  Would  you  be 
willing  to  leave  out  the  very  thing  that 
you  have  been  warned  to  put  in  as  a 
protective  food.  If  canned  milk  is  more 
convenient  for  cooking,  use  whole  evap- 
orated milk  which  contains  real  butter- 
fat and  not  coconut  oil.  "Filled  milk" 
is  not  for  the  farmer's  wife  nor  for  any 
good  provider  who  plans  food  to  build 
stout  bodies.  It  lacks  the  food  value  of 
whole  milk  and  if  used  in  cooking  prac- 
tically displaces  real  milk  in  the  diet  of 
men  and  women. 


Our  Fashion  Service. 

All  patterns  12  cents  each.  Address 
Western  Farm  Life,  Pattern  Department, 
1518  Court  Place,  Denver.  Colo. 

Read  This  Before  Ordering:  Patterns 
ordered  through  this  magazine  are 
mailed  promptly  from  the  factory  at 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  arrive  in  10  to  12 
days  from  time  order  reaches  Western 
Farm  Life.  Be  sure  to  specify  size  and 
number  of  patterns.  Write  your  name 
and  postoffice  address  plainly  to  avoid 
delay.  These  patterns  are  handled  at 
cost,  as  a  service  to  our  women  readers. 
The  price  of  12  cents  includes  postage. 

4080 — A    Dainty    Tub    Frock. — Tissue 

gingham  or  wash  silk  would  be  pretty 
for  this  model.  As  here  shown  checked 
gingham  and  organdy  are  combined.  The 
sleeve  may  be  finished  in  wrist  or  elbow 
length.  The  pattern  is  cut  in  three  sizes: 
16,  18  and  20  years.  An  18-year  size  will 
require  6%  yards  of  32-inch  material. 
The  width  of  the  skirt  at  the  foot  is 
about  ZYi  yards. 

4097 — An  TJp-to-Date  Attractive  Cos- 
tume. Comfortable  and  practical  is  the 
development  of  this  style.  The  skirt 
with  its  slenderizing  plait  fullness,  is 
mounted  on  an  underbody.  The  blouse, 
long  of  line,  and  with  a  smart  vest  finish, 
may  have  its  sleeves  short  or  in  wrist 
length.  This  model  is  excellent  for  silk, 
kasha,  crepe,  and  for  linen  and  other 
wash  fabrics.  The  pattern  is  cut  in  six 
sizes:  36,  38,  40,  42,  44  and  46  inches  bust 
measure.  A  medium  size  requires  5Vi 
yards  of  32-inch  material.  To  make  un- 
derbody, sleeve  facings  and  vest  portions 
of  plain  material  as  illustrated  1%  yard 
40  inches  wide  will  be  required.  The 
width  of  the  skirt  at  the  foot  is  2% 
yards. 

4085 — A  Smart  and  Pretty  Frock..  One 

could  have  this  in  taffeta,  kasha,  or  crepe 
weaves,  with  bead  embroidery  or  stitch- 
ery  for  decoration.  The  panels  give 
length  and  are  a  unique  feature  of  this 
style.  The  pattern  is  cut  in  four  sizes: 
8,  10,  12  and  14  years.  A  10-year  size  re- 
quires 4%  yards  of  32-inch  material. 

4088—  A  Popular  Style.  Here  is  a  sim- 
ple sleeveless  style,  with  a  neat  guimpe 
that  may  be  finished  with  wrist  length 
or  %  length  sleeves.  Plaid  gingham  is 
used  for  the  dress  and  voile  for  the 
guimpe.  This  style  is  nice  for  tub  silk, 
for  crepe  and  gabardine.  The  pattern  is 
cut  in  four  sizes:  6,  8,  10  and  12  years. 
A  10-year  size  requires  2%  yards  for  the 
guimpe  and  2%  yards  for  the  dress  of 
32-inch  material. 

3705— A  Popular  House  Dress.  It  is 
cut  in  seven  sizes:  36,  38,  40,  42,  44,  46 
and  48  inches  bust  measure.  A  38-inch 
size  will  require  6%  yards  of  27-inch 
material.  This  model  has  good  lines  and 
practical  style  features.  The  sleeve  may 
be  finished  in  wrist  or  elbow  length.  The 

Kodak  Finishing 

One  roll  film  developed  and  6  velvet  prints  for  15 
cents  (coin).  This  is  a  "get  acquainted"  offer, 
good  for  first  order  only.  Kodak  Kitchen,  Yale,  Ok. 

42  New  Embroidery 
Designs  for  Colored 
Linen  Handkerchiefs 

Newest  designs  and  color  combinations  fort 
this   fall   and   for   making  Christmas  gifts. 

Each  package  con* 
tains  42  hot  Iron 
transfers,  every  de« 
sign  original  and  ex* 
elusive,  no  two  alike.' 
Clever  combinations 
with  full  stitch  in- 
structions and  color 
schemes  for  apnllaue. 
lace  and  drawn  work: 
86  patterns  for  ladles 
handkerchiefs  and  8 
for  men.  enabling  every 
woman  to  easily  males 
charming  gifts,  ordi- 
narily costing  from  ft 
to  $3  for  only  a  fow 
cents. 

These  pattorns  ara 
not  sold  fn  stores  and 
can  be  obtained  only 
from  the  mnnufactur- 

I^tmtIn \W      1  NTiK   er  special  Intro- 

Jiiil  1  II  ductory  offer  Is  being; 
11  PI  '  I  made    to  Introduce 

vMlt  rVTYl  !  '  I  I  thorn.  The  manufao- 
turors  aro  sending  to 
VV*;''"  ■'•ji^y/  anyone  who  will  write 
»  them  two  regular  tt 
sots  for  only  $1.  This  liberal  offer  enables 
you  to  got  your  own  patterns  free,  aa  the 
extra  sot  can  easily  be  sold  for  11. 

If  you  wish  to  soo  those  newest  patterns 
elmplv  wrlto  the  Wostorn  Pattern  Company. 
143D  Waldholm  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  lay 
your  postman  Jl  and  postage  wbon  S-he  Hots 
arrive  Aftor  oxamlnntlon  you  do  not  wish  to 
hoop  them,  return  the  paokofros  and  your 
monoy  will  be  promptly  sent  back.  B(>  tho 
first  to  hnvo  those  now  designs.  Write  todays 
A  postal  will  do. 
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width  at  the  foot  is  2%  yards.  Ging- 
ham, percale,  flannelette,  challir,  lawn, 
dimity,  calico  and  chambrey  are  good 
for  this  design. 

4009 — A  MlccvcleBM  "Cover-All"  Apron. 
Unbleached  muslin  with  cross  stitching 
in  red  or  blue  would  be  nice  for  this 
serviceable  model.  Ono  may  use  ging- 
ham, percale,  crepe  or  drill.  Sateen  or 
chintz  is  also  desirable.  The  Pattern  Is 
cut  in  four  sizes:  Small,  34-36;  medium, 
38-40;  large,  42-44;  extra  large,  16-48 
inches  bust  measure.  A  medium  size  re- 
quires 4%  yards  of  32-inch  material. 


Soes 


4©»1 — Girls'  Draw.  This  is  a  splendid 
warm  weather  frock,  and  one  that  may 
be  worn  with  a  guimpe  on  cool  days. 
Cretonne  in  red  and  blue  tones  is  illus- 
trated with  binding  of  black,  sateen. 
Crepe  and  linen  are  also  good  for  this 
style.  The  pattern  is  cut  in  four  sizes: 
2,  4,  6  and  8  years.  A  2-year  size  re- 
quires 1%  yard  of  32-inch  material. 

3885 — A  Popular  Romper  .Suit.  Chil- 
dren usually  look  happiest  when  com- 
fortably dressed  for  play,  and  surely  the 
bloomer  suit  has  the  right  lines  for 
comfort  and  convenience.  This  model 
has  a  pretty  pocket  and  is  easy  to  de- 
velop. The  rompers  may  be  worn  with- 
out the  smock.  Fongee  with  stitchery  is 
here  shown.  One  could  have  chambrey, 
or  pin  checked  gingham.  The  sleeve  may 
be  finished  in  wrist  or  elbow  length.  The 
pattern  is  cut  in  four  sizes:  2,  4,  6  and 
8  years.  A  4-year  size  requires  2%  yards 
of  32-inch  material. 

CATALOGUE  NOTICES. 

Send  12  cents  in  silver  or  stamps  for 
©ur  UP-TO-DATE  PALL,  AND  WINTER 
1322-1923  BOOK  OF  FASHIONS,  showing 
color  plates,  and  containing  500  designs 
of  Ladies',  Misses'  and  Children's  Pat- 
terns, a  concise  and  comprehensive  arti- 
cle on  dressmaking,  also  some  points  for 
the  needle  (illustrating  30  of  the  various 
simple  stitches),  all  valuable  hints  to  the 
borne  dressmaker. 


Fish  eggs,  live  fish,  and  every  imag- 
inable scheme  and  appliance  used  by  the 
State  Fish  Department  will  be  this  year 
displayed  at  the  Colorado  State  fair, 
September  25—30.  In  all  probability 
this  display  -will  be.  combined  with  the 
Federal  government's  forestry  display, 
so  that  there  may  be  hills  and  streams 
and  miniature  lakes  and  trees  and  all 
features  of  forestry,  and  the  trout  and 
all  other  stream  and  lake  fish  disporting 
themselves  in  their  native  element. 


 —  ■-  '  ■ 


HOLT  CATERPILLAR  45 


This  Chart 

Corrects 
the  Mistakes 
Before  You 
Make  them 


SAMPSON  MODEL  M 


Motor: 
Polarine 
Extra  Heavy 

Transmission: 
Polarine 
Transmission 
Oil 

Grease  Cups : 
Polarine 
Tractor  Grease 


AT  LEAST  80%  of  all  motor  re- 
/*■  pair  and  replacement  costs  are 
the  direct  result  of  poor  lubrication 
— either  low  grade  oil  or  oil  of  in- 
correct body. 

The  Continental  Tractor  Lubrica- 
tion Chart  will  put  you  right  on 
the  subject  of  tractor  lubrication. 
It  tells  you  just  which  oil  to  use 
with  your  tractor. 
Send  for  your  copy  of  it  today. 


THE  CONTINENTAL  OIL  COMPANY 

(A  Colorado  Corporation) 
Boise  DENVER 

Albuquerque  Cheyenne  Salt  Lakc  City 


TRACTOR 
LUBRICATION 


Motor: 
Polarine 
Heavy 

Transmission : 

Polarine 

Transmission 

Oil 

Grease  Cups: 

Polarine 
Tractor  Grease 
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The  First  American 

(Continued  from  Page  11.) 

ask  me  to  believe  in  you.  Yet  your  very 
presence  here — your  demand  that  I  mar- 
ry you  against  my  will — shows  how  lit- 
tle you  merit  my  trust.  Oh,  sir,  if  you 
have  one  spark  of  manhood,  of  compas- 
sion " 

"Wait!"  I  cried,  dizzy  with  the  tangle 
of  it  all.  "You  are  mistaking  me  for 
some  one  else.  I  have  not  demanded 
that  you  wed  me  against  your  will. 
Vain  as  perhaps  I  am,  I  should  never 
dare  raise  my  hopes  to  thinking  you 
could  consent  to  such  a  thing.  It  is  all 
a  wretched,  unbelievable  mistake." 

"It  is  not  a  mistake,"  she  contradict- 
ed miserably.  "My  father  does  not  make 
mistakes.  He  sent  for  me  this  morn- 
ing, and  told  me  curtly  that  this  was 
my  wedding  day;  that  my  bridegroom 
would  be  here  this  afternoon,  and  that 
the  priest  would  await  us  in  the  private 
chapel  at  eight." 

"You  mean,"  I  exclaimed  in  surprise, 
"that  he  ordered  you  to  marry  a  man 
with  whom  you  have  not  even  had  a 
chance  to  fall  in  love  ?  You  must  have 
misunderstood  him.  It  cannot  be  pos- 
sible that  a  father  " 

"Sir,"  she  broke  in,  eyeing  me  curi- 
ously through  her  tears,  "you  speak 
French  without  a  foreign  accent;  yet 
you  appear  wofully  ignorant  of  French 
customs.  Do  you  not  know  our  parents 
teach  us  from  babyhood  that  love  comes 
to  a  woman  after  marriage,  and  that 
the  disposal  of  a  daughter's  hand  is 
wholly  in  her  father's  gift?" 

'•You — you  are  not  jesting?"  I  asked. 


"Jesting!"  she  echoed  bitterly.  "Is  it 
a  theme  for  jest?  And  is  it  possible 
that  in  any  land  the  custom  is  differ- 
ent ?  If  it  be  so,  then  I  wish  to  heaven 
I  had  been  born  in  such  a  planet!" 

"I  know  little  of  the  world,"  I  made 
answer,  "but  in  my  own  dear  country 
where  folk  are  simple  and  primitive  as 
befits  rough  settlers  in  a  New  World — 
in  my  country  when  a  lad  loves  a  lass 
he  seeks  to  win  her  heart. 

"If  he  succeeds,  he  begs  her  hand  of 
her  father.  If  he  is  worthy  and  the  girl 
loves  him  truly,  then  her  parents  say 
yes,  and  the  two  are  married.  But  if 
she  cannot  care  for  the  man,  I  know  of 
no  father  living  who  would  be  so  base 
as  to  force  his  wishes.  As  for  betroth- 
ing a  maid  to  a  man  she  has  never  seen, 
'tis  unheard  of." 

"This  land  of  yours,"  she  cried,  her 
flower  face  aglow,  "surely  'tis  not  in 
Europe  nor  in  the  east.  I  would  else 
have  read  of  so  perfect  a  county.  Where 
is  it?" 

"A  month's  sail  to  westward,  across 
the  gray  Atlantic." 

"The  Americas  ?  I  thought  it  a  wil- 
derness of  barbarians,  Yet  I  have  read 
of  settlements  there — Dutch,  French, 
English,  and  others.  Of  which  are  you 
—French?" 

"No.    I  am  an  American." 

"  'Tis  a  term  I  never  heard." 

"  'Tis  a  term  my  father  coined.  I  am 
perhaps  the  first  American.  But,  I  be- 
lieve, one  day  there  will  be  a  nation  of 
them,  under  whose  advance  the  whole 
earth  will  shake.  Enough  of  my  af- 
fairs and  my  hopes.  I  can  never  cease 
prating  of  my  loved  home  when  I  can 


find  those  who  will  harken.  You  say 
your  father  bids  you  marry  me.  I  still 
hold  it  is  a  mistake." 

"You  heard  him  P 

"He  mistakes  me  for  some  other  " 

"Is  it  likely,"  she  interrupted  with  a 
mirthless  little  laugh,  "that  he  would 
offer  me  to  a  man  he  did  not  know  ?  He 
would  blithely  give  me  to  a  man  I  did 
not  know.  But  he  himself  is  shrewd 
enough  to  understand  what  he  does.  No, 
no!  He  is  not  mistaken.  He  plans  that 
yoa  shall  marry  me — and  break  my 
heart." 

"I  think,"  I  said  slowly,  "that  what 
I  thought  was  a  beautiful  dream  is  be- 
coming a  nightmare." 

She  did  not  heed  me,  but  went  on, 
more  to  herself  than  to  me: 

"It  is  the  custom,  and  has  ever  been 
so.  It  never  seemed  strange  to  me  when 
my  friends  were  married  thus  to  men 
they  scarce  had  met.  Yet,  today,  when 
it  came  my  own  turn — oh,  I  cannot!  I 
cannot!" 

"Do  not  be  distressed,"  I  urged,  my 
heart  as  heavy  as  lead.  "I  understand 
none  of  this  insane  web  of  blunders 
wherein  you  and  I  are  entangled.  But 
this  I  do  know:  You  shall  not  be  made 
unhappy  through  any  act  of  mine.  You 
do  not  wish  to  marry  me..  That,  at 
least,  is  clear.  Very  good.  '  You  shall 
not." 

She  raised  her  amber  eyes  to  mine  in 
half  doubting,  wholly  frightened  hope. 

"You  mean,"  she  whispered,  "you 
mean  you  will  not  force  me  to  marry 
you?    That  you  will  release  me  from 


this  bargain  my  father 
and- 


has  made 


Can  You  Answer  This  Movie  Puzzle? 

On  the  Movie  Screen  above  are  the  names  of  10  Popular  Movie  Stars,  rearranged 
topsy-turvy.  The  operator  played  a  joke  on  the  audience  and  you'll  admit  it  was 
a  good  one. 

To  solve  the  puzzle,  and  puzzle  it  is,  rearrange  the  peculiar  sentences  on  the 
screen  so  as  to  correctly  spell  each  star's  name.  For  example,  No.  10  is  Charlie 
Chaplin.  You  know  him.  If  you  can  name  all  10  Stars  correctly  you  can  win  the 
$1,000  or  an  Oakland  Touring  Car. 

You  most  likely  know  the  names  of  the  most  popular  Stars,  but  just  to  refresh 
your  mind  we  are  mentioning  a  few  of  them: — Constance  Talmadge,  Otis  Skinner, 
Buster  Keaton,  Anita  Stewart,  Charles  Ray,  Mary  Pickford,  Charlie  Chaplin,  Helen 
Chadwick,  Thomas  Meighan,  Pearl  White,  Warner  Oland,  Beverly  Bayne,  Ralph 
Ince,  Wallace  Reid  and  Dorothy  Dalton. 

185  "POINTS"  WINS  FIRST  PRIZE 

For  each  name  you  arrange  correctly  you  will  receive  10  "Points"  toward  the 
Oakland  Touring  Car  or  the  $1,000  in  cash,  or  you  will  receive  100  "Points"  if  you 
arrange  all  10  names  correctly.  You  can  gain  60  more  "Points"  by  Qualifying  your 
answer.  That  is,  by  proving  that  you  have  boosted  the  Big  Magazine,  FRUIT, 
GARDEN  AND  HOME  to  five  people.  The  final  25  "Points"  will  be  awarded  by 
3  J  udges,  whose  decision  will  be  absolutely  fair  and  is  to  be  taken  as  final  and  without 
question,  to  the  person  making  up  the  largest  list  of  correct  words  from  the  name 
of  the  10th  Movie  Actor  listed  on  the  screen  above— CHARLIE  CHAPLIN.  It's  easy! 
Can  you  make  out  10-20-30  words  like,  are-lie-car-pie-hall,  etc.?  Send  in  your  list 
of  words  right  away  with  the  names  of  the  10  Movie  Stars.  RULES: — Number  each 
word,  and  in  making  up  your  list,  don't  use  proper  names,  abbreviations,  prefixes 
and  suffixes,  or  obsolete  and  archaic  words.  Webster's  Dictionary  will  be  used  as 
Final  Authority.  Use  each  letter  only  as  many  times  as  it  appears.  For  example: 
There  are  2  a's,  therefore  "a"  may  be  used  2  times  if  necessary  in  forming  a  word. 

The  answer  gaining  185  "Points"  (which  is  the  maximum),  will  win  the  Oakland  or  the  $1,000.  In 
case  of  a  tie,  all  tielng  contestants  will  receive  a  prize  identically  the  same  as  the  prize  tied  for.  Send 
in  your  answer  TODAY.  As  soon  as  It  is  received,  we  will  send  you  a  FREE  circular  telling  you  all 
about  the  Big  New  Magazine,  FRUIT,  GARDEN  AND  HOME,  to  assist  you  in  qualifying. 

COSTS  NOTHING  TO  TRY 

You  will  not  he  asked  to  subscribe  to  FRUIT,  GARDEN  AND  HOME,  nor  to  spend  n  penny  In  order 
to  win.  Just  write  your  answer  to  the  Puzzle  on  one  side  of  the  sheet  of  paper  and  PRINT  your  name 
and  address  on  the  upper  right  hand  corner.  Send  In  your  list  of  words  with  your  solution  before 
October  10th,  the  Final  Day.   Do  your  best  and  you  can  win.   Answer  the  Puzzle  NOW. 

The  Publishers'  Sales  Co.        Dept.  515  "KWuiTKK 


"Your  father  has  made  no  'bargain' 
with  me,"  I  retorted,  "I  do  not  'bar- 
gain' about  women.  Nor,  till  this  after- 
noon did  1  ever  see  or  hear  of  your 
father.  So  have  no  fear,  I  beg.  I  will 
go  to  him  at  once  and  tell  him  the 
match  is  not  to  your  liking,  and  " 

"Oh,  no,  no!"  she  entreated,  white 
with  terror.  "He  would  kill  me,  or  put 
me  forever  in  a  convent.  You  do  not 
know  him.  He  cannot  bear  to  be  crossed. 
And  in  a  case  like  this,  even  the  mildest 
father  would  be  justified,  by  our  cus- 
toms, in  disowning  his  child.  When 
Annette  de  la  Plage  refused  to  wed  the 
man  of  her  parents'  choice,  they  made 
her  a  nun.   And  when  Yvonne  " 

"Then  what  way  is  there  out  of  it? 
He  is  too  old  for  me  to  challenge." 

"Cannot — cannot  you  say  you  do  not 
find  me  to  your  liking?"  she  asked  tim- 
idly. "That  is,  unless  you  fear  his  an- 
ger, or  " 

"I  fear  more  the  anger  of  heaven 
were  I  to  tell  such  a  lie,"  I  answered 
with  no  trace  of  gallantry  in  tone  or 
thought.  "Yet,  if  it  will  clear  you,  I 
will  e'en  do  it." 

"I — I  thank  you,  sir!"  she  replied 
with  a  little  tremulous  sigh  that  seemed 
to  hold  a  trifle  less  of  utter  relief  than 
I  had  expected. 

She  looked  at  me  more  bravely  now; 
almost,  I  thought,  with  a  new  personal 
interest. 

"Perhaps,"  she  ventured,  womanlike, 
"perhaps  you  are  betrothed  to  some  one 
in  your  own  America?  Or,  it  may  be 
you  are  glad  to  renounce  me?  Your 
American  women  are  perhaps  fairer — " 

"I  am  betrothed  to  no  one,"  I  an- 
swered, with  far  more  earnestness,  I 
fear,  than  so  simple  a  denial  called  for, 
"and  nowhere  on  earth  have  I  seen  a 
woman  fit  to  tie  the  laces  of  your  little 
shoes.  Where  I  to  say  I  am  glad  to 
renounce  you,  I  would  lie  more  unpar- 
donably  than  would  he  who  should  say 
he  rejoiced  to  see  the  gates  of  Paradise 
clanged  shut  before  his  face." 

She  shrank  back  a  step  before  my 
ardor.  Yet  there  was  a  look  in  those 
glorious  eyes  of  hers  that  led  me  to 
think  she  was  not  wholly  displeased  at 
my  uncouth  praise. 

"I  have  offended  you!"  I  exclaimed  in 
quick  contrition. 

"No,"  she  answered  thoughtfully,  "I 
— I  don't  think  you  have.  But  it  is  all 
so  sti-ange.  I — I  never  talked  alone 
with  a  man  before.  It  is  not  permitted 
to  unmarried  women  in  France.  And — 
and,  somehow,  I  did  not  know  they  said 
such  things  to  girls.  Do  other  women 
like  or  dislike  it?" 

"I  do  not  know,"  I  replied  shame- 
facedly, "I  never  spoke  so  to  another 
woman.  I  never  felt  so  toward  another 
woman.    I  " 

"My  father!"  she  whispered  in  sharp 
warning. 

The  door  opened.  I  turned  to  face  the 
ordeal.  It  was  to  be  harder  than  I  had 
at  first  thought. 

For,  in  the  past  few  moments,  I  had 
somehow  come  to  find  it  well-nigh  im- 
possible to  renounce  this  French  maiden 
— even  for  her  own  happiness. 

(To  be  Continued.) 

Horse  Sales  Increased. 

Seven  leading  livestock  markets  on  or 
west  of  the  Mississippi,  according 
the  Horse  Association  of  America,  have 
forged  ahead  of  1921  records  for  Jan- 
uary to  June,  in  their  horse  and  mule 
sales  for  the  first  five  months  of  1922 
At  Kansas  City,  Omaha,  St.  Louis,  S 
Joseph,  Wichita,  Oklahoma  City  an 
Denver,  76,098  horses  and  mules  we^ 
sold  up  to  June  1,  1922,  as  against  62, 
451  in  the  same  period  last  year.  Othe 
markets  show  a  decrease  so  slight  tha 
considering  the  slack  demands  of  19" 
business,  a  generally  increased  propo 
tion  of  horse  use  is  clearly  indicated. 

In  round  numbers,  theie  are  27  mil- 
lion horses  and  mules  in  the  United 
States,  and  last  year,  according  to  the 
Horse  Association,  over  200,000  of  these 
were  sold  in  only  fourteen  of  our  city 
markets.  The  National  Stock  Yards  a1 
East  St.  Louis,  111.,  handled  the  great- 
est number;  their  1921  total  was  67,756 
horses  and  mules.  The  year  1922  prom 
ises  to  exceed  this,  for  the  first  five 
months'  sales  amount  to  38,461,  as 
against  33,995  for  the  same  period  last 
year. 


Unlucky  Coincidence. 

And  here's  one  about  the  Quake 
whose  patriotism  got  the  better  of  h 
religious  scruples  and  who  went  to  war 
Crawling  through  No  Man's  Land  h 
spied  a  husky  German.  Raising  h 
rifle  to  his  shoulder,  he  shouted: 

"Friend,  'tis  most  unfortunate  £ 
thee,  but  thee  standeth  just  where  I  a 
going  to  shoot." 

And  blazed  uway. 
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Agriculture  Sits  In  On  Radio  Hearing 

FARMERS'  NEED  FOR  CURRENT  INFORMATION 
SOLVED  THROUGH  FARMRAD  CLUBS. 


ONE  of  the  most  interesting  confer 
ences  held  in  Washington  recently 
is  the  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  ex- 
perts, comntercial,  technical  and  ama- 
teur, to  arrive  at  a  solution  of  many 
problems  now  arising  from  the  very 
rapid  increase  in  radio.  This  conference 
was  called  by  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Herbert  Hoover,  who  personally  acted 
as  chairman,  and  who  states  that  there 
are  now  over  600,000  persons  possess- 
ing wireless  telephone  receiving  sta- 
tions and  that  more  optimistic  estimates 
place  the  figures  at  1,000,000.  Agri- 
culture was  represented  by  W.  A. 
Wheeler,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  market  information  by 
radio  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Agriculture  is  vitally  interested  in 
the  development  of  radio  and  undoubt- 
edly a  large  portion  of  the  radio 
equipment  now  is  found  on  farms.  The 
government  is  sending  out  radio  mar- 
ket news  from  various  points  and  is 
contemplating  the  extension  of  this 
service.  In  order  to  make  it  success- 
ful, however,  rules  and  regulations 
concerning  the  ether,  including  legal 
definitions,  must  be  promulgated  for  the 
benefit  of  all  concerned.  To  date  radio 
associations  or  clubs  have  been  formed 
in  many  communities,  the  main  purpose 
of  which  is  to  study  radio.  These  also 
act  as  self-regulating  bodies  and  en- 
deavor to  protect  the  members  from 
those  persons  who  are  inclined  to  "hog 
the  air,"  or  "jam  the  ether."  It  is  ex- 
pected the  committees  appointed  at  the 
conference  will  take  ten  days  or  more 
to  make  a  report  working  toward  giv- 
ing the  Department  of  Commerce  broad 
discretionary  powers  for  regulation  of 
all  sending  and  receiving  stations. 

Boys'  and  Girls'  Radio  Clubs. 

The  "Farm  Radio"  clubs  composed  of 
boys  and  girls  are  growing  in  member 
ship  rapidly  throughout  the  country  and 
afford  instruction  and  amusement  and 
offer  great  opportunities  for  the  early 
reception  of  market  news  and  other  val- 
uable information.  Weather  crop  and 
market  reports  are  now  broadcast  by 
radio  telegraphy  and  radiophone  sta- 
tions of  the  Post  Office  Department. 
Daily  market  reports  on  livestock 
grain,  cotton,  hay,  food,  fruits  and  veg- 
etable markets  are  broadcast  over  vir- 
tually the  entire  United  States.  A 
farmer  located  almost  anywhere  can 
receive  them  either  direct  or  with  the 
assistance  of  amateur  operators.  A 
number  of  state  bureaus  of  markets  and 
agricultural  colleges  are  also  broad- 
casting both  local  and  national  market 
and  crop  reports  by  radio  telegraphy 
and  radiophone. 

To  conduct  radio  demonstrations 
through  boys  and  girls  is  to  grasp  a 
splendid  opportunity  and  contribute  to 
the  solution  of  a  problem  that  is  uni 
versal.  These  clubs  receive  and  dis- 
seminate daily,  information  on  the 
weatner  forecasts,  crop  conditions  and 
market  quotations.  Each  member  sets 
up  and  uses  a  receiving  outfit,  thus  dem- 
onstrating its  usefulness.  The  outside 
world  in  this  way  is  brought  to  the  farm 
doorstep.  By  disseminating  the  infor- 
mation received  to  other  farms  by  tele- 
phone or  through  notices,  the  radio  club 
member  serves  kis  community  and  adds 
to  the  desirability  of  farm  life.  These 
facts  are  already  established  by  the  ex- 
perience of  the  boys'  and  girls'  clubs 
during  the  past  two  years. 

Wireless  reports  may  be  posted  reg- 
ularly each  day  in  some  public  place 
where  the  people  interested  may  see 
them.  The  office  of  the  county  agent, 
the  post  office,  or  store,  or  road  cross- 
ing, may  be  suitable.  When  all  the 
members  of  a  club  live  in  one  commun- 
ity and  each  is  receiving  reports,  then 
they  may  take  turns  by  weeks  in  post- 
ing reports.  When  the  members  are 
more  widely  separated  each  may  post 
reports  in  his  own  neighborhood.  An- 
other method  is  to  telephone  the  infor- 
mation instead  of  posting  it.  Before  a 
club  member  is  given  the  responsibility 
of  posting  or  telephoning  his  report, 
his  accuracy  should  be  tested. 

Type  of  Radio  Wave. 

The  question  of  wave  frequency  or 
wave  length  and  the  kind  of  transmis- 
sion used  by  the  transmitting  station 
from  which  the  club  member  will  re- 
.ceive  reports  are  both  important.  The 
Air  Mail  Service  of  the  Post  Office  use 
the  type  of  wave  known  as  continuous, 
or  a  wave  length  of  2,500,  3,000,  or  4,000 
meters.    The  broadcasting  of  weather, 


crop  and  market  reports  by  most  other 
stations  officially  designated  is  done  on 
an  assigned  wave  length  of  485  meters. 
Club  members  using  the  simple  crystal 
detector  will  be  able  to  receive  only  the 
latter  kind  of  broadcasted  reports,  and 
must  be  located  within  fifteen  or  twen- 
ty-five miles  of  a  radio  telephone  to  re- 
ceive signals  regularly.  For  this  reason 
it  is  advisable  that  in  the  beginning 
radio  clubs  be  organized  near  some  sta- 
tion transmitting  weather,  crop  and 
market  news  on  a  wave  length  of  485 
meters.  Whenever  the  members  are 
able  to  purchase  the  more  expensive 
equipment  that  will  receive  messages 
from  greater  distances  and  from  sta- 
tions transmitting  continuous  waves  the 
distance  from  the  station  is  less  import- 
ant. Amateurs  who  themselves  trans- 
mit are  licensed  to  operate  on  wave 
lengths  not  to  exceed  200  meters.  If 
such  an  operator  is  near  by  the  club 
members,  the  latter  will  usually  be  able 
to  receive  messages  with  the  crystal 
detector  receiving  set,  which  will  afford 
practice. 

Type  of  Receiving  Set. 

The  stations  from  which  the  market 
reports  are  now  being  sent  by  radio,  the 
type  of  transmitting  sets,  the  wave 
lengths  used,  and  the  times  at  which 
reports  are  sent  out  are  given  in  trans- 
mitted schedules  which  are  usually  fur- 
nished on  application  to  the  agency  su- 
pervising or  directing  transmission. 
They  are  also  published  in  the  Monthly 
Radio  Service  Bulletin  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce. 

Arc  stations  often  have  a  greater 
transmitting  range  than  the  spark  sta- 
tions. Furthermore,  it  should  be  bome 
in  mind  that  spark  and  radiophone  sta- 
tions transmit  damped  waves  and  arc 
stations  transmit  undamped  waves  or 
continuous  waves.  This  information  is 
necessary  for  the  selection  of  proper 
receiving  sets. 


All  Roads  Lead  to  Pueblo  State 
Fair  Week. 

(Continued  from  Page  3.) 
with  harness  classes  numbering  double 
the  usual  entries.  A  spectacular  fire- 
works display  will  enliven  things  in 
front  of  the  grandstand  every  night, 
and  night  and  day  there  will  be  Wild 
West  stunts  of  a  thrilling  character  to 
entertain  and  amuse  the  crowds. 

Building  space  has  been  enlarged  and 
the  new  State  Armory  erected  on  the 
grounds  during  the  year  will  house  the 
exhibits  of  several  departments. 

The  best  evidence  that  the  fair  has 
grown  in  importance  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  exhibits  are  coming  from  no 
less  than  eight  other  states,  in  addition 
to  some  from  foreign  lands. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  there  is  every  in- 
dication that  this  year's  fair  will  live 
up  to  the  promises  made  by  Manager 
Beaman  in  his  foreword  in  the  premium 
list,  in  which  he  said  that  the  exhibition 
would  please  every  one,  be  educational 
and  instructive,  yet  with  amusement 
features  to  amuse  the  young  and  old 
alike,  increased  premium  awards,  more 
and  better  •  exhibits  in  all  departments 
than  ever  before,  with  admission 
charges  within  the  reach  of  all.  Great 
stress  has  been  laid  on  the  educational 
features,  special  efforts  having  been 
made  to  obtain  exhibits  which  would  be 
both  instructive  and  interesting. 

In  the  words  of  Governor  Shoup  in 
his  proclamation  to  the  state,  "The 
State  Fair  of  Colorado  long  ago  took 
its  place  in  the  forefront  of  agricul- 
tural and  livestock  expositions  in  the 
west.  It  has  received  the  enthusiastic 
support  of  the  people  of  Colorado  for 
many  years  until  it  may  be  said  to  be 
an  institution  established  as  firmly  in 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  our  citizens  as 
in  the  statutes  of  the  state.  New  build- 
ings have  been  erected  at  the  grounds 
this  year  and  a  continuing  levy  of  the 
General  Assembly  maintains  it.  As 
Goveajior  of  the  State  of  Colorado  I 
urge  an  energetic  and  sympathetic  sup- 
port of  the  State  Fair." 


Farm  Bureau  Wool  Pool. 

The  Colorado  state  wool  pool  is  pro- 
gressing satisfactorily.  Details  are  be- 
ing worked  out  in  an  effort  to  have  ev- 
erything in  readiness  when  the  time 
comes  to  contract  the  wool.  The  wool 
growers  in  San  Luis  Valley  have  al- 
ready pledged  1,000,000  pounds  of  wool 
which  will  be  a  fine  start  toward  the 
2,500,000  required  to  secure  the  storage 
and  other  necessary  facilities. 


SILO-FILLING- 

-AND  GOODYEAR  BELTS 

The  most  satisfactory  belt  he 

has  ever  used,  says  Harold  H. 
Holtzman,  of  Wheaton,Illinois, 
is  the  Goodyear  Klingtite  Belt. 
First  jhe  threshed  with  it,  then 
used  it  in  silo- filling,  corn-shell- 
ing, hay-pressing,feed-grinding 
and  wood-cutting. 

"It  is  a  powerful  belt,  "  Mr. 
Holtzman  reports,  "delivering 
steadily  and  sturdily  the  full 
power  required  for  the  cutting 
and  for  forcing  the  ensilage  up 
the  stackpipe.  It  holds  the 
pulleys  in  a  slipless  grip,  yet 
runs  freely,  so  that  there  is 
never  any  worry  about  over- 
heating the  engine  bearings.  It 
performs  the  same  in  any 


weather."  Goodyear  Klingtite 
Belts  need  no  breaking  in.  Their 
special  construction  so  distrib- 
utes the  load  that  ply  separa- 
tion is  unknown  to  them.  They 
outwear  ordinary  belts,  and 
earn  their  reputation  as  the 
best  help  on  the  farm. 

Efficient,  economical  Good- 
year Klingtite  Belts  come  in 
endless  type  for  all  heavy  duty 
andinsuitablelengthsfor  water- 
pumping,  cream  -  separating, 
churning,  electricligh ting  plant, 
washing  machine  and  other 
light  drives.  For  further  infor- 
mation, write  to  Goodyear, 
Akron,  Ohio,  or  Los  Angeles, 
California. 


Copyright  1922,  by  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co..  Ico. 


I  Can  Make  \bu 
A  High  Salaried 
Motor  Mechanic 

T  If  you  are  tired  of  underpaid  work,^ 
'  why  not  learn  an  interesting,  high-salaried 
'  Auto  or  Tractor  trade  under  one  of  the 
world's  most  famous  mechanicians  We 
can  make  you  an  expert — and  we  have 
more  positions  now  open  for  graduates 
than  we  can  fill. 

"Dash,"  The  Master  Jlechanician, 
Chief  Instructor. 

E.  G.  Dasbach — known  the  world  over 
as  "Dash,"  mechanician  to  Barney  Old- 
field  and  Dario  Resta,  winning  the  Van- 
derbilt  and  Grand  Prix — is  in  charge  of 
all  instruction.  No  school  in  the  world 
can  prepare  you  more  thoroughly  or  place 
you  in  a  better  position.  You'll  enjoy 
this  training  in  Denver,  the  beautiful 
mile-high  city.  Write  today  for  special 
rates  to  next  100  students  enrolled. 

Western  Moior-Mecfianics  School 

1273  ACOMA  STREET,  Denver,  Colorado. 


O.  J.  SNYDER, 

SADDLES  and 
HARNESS 

Best  in  the  West.  Send 
for  Catalog  No.  L23. 

O.  J.  SNYDER 

1535    Larimer  St., 
Denver.  Colo. 


YOU  SAVE  FROM  $7  TO 
$15  ON  EVERY  SADDLE 
AND  HARNESS 

Direct  from  our  workshop. 
Send  for  our  free  catalog. 

THE  FRED  MUELLER 
Saddle  and  Harness  Co. 

1413  to   1419    Larimer  St. 
Denver,  Colo. 


Hp in  Known  and 

I   1 1*  A-*  O     Advertised  Brands 

*  AT  REDUCED  PRICES. 

Diamond,  Gates,  Firestone,  Mason,  Miller,  Mc- 
Graw,  Stephens,  and  many  others. 

6,000-Mi.    8,000-lfi.    In  .Tubes 

Heavy       Heavy  Guaranteed 

Nonskid    Oversize  1  Yr.,  Bed 

Fabrics.        Cords.  or  Grav. 

30x3   $  6.75         $  9.75  $1.45 

30x3%                         7.75          10.95  1.50 

32x3%                         8.95          12.40  1.50 

31x4                           10.95          17.75  1.70 

32x4                           13.50          17.95  1.70 

33x4                           13.50          18.85  1.95 

34x4                           14.00           19.25  1.95 

32x4%                       17.75          24.00  2.20 

33x4%                       18.50          24.50  2.50 

34x4%                       19.75          24.75  2.50 

35x4%                       20.95          24.85  2.75 

36x4%                       19.95          24.95  2.75 

J3x5                          20.50          25.75  3.00 

35x5                          20.75          25.00  3.25 

37x5                           20.75          25.00  3.45 

36x6     Cord                                  39.50  5.95 

All  Tires  and  Tubes  sent  C.  O.  D.  on  approval. 
Xo  deposit  required.  Orders  filled  same  day  as  re- 
ceived.   Phone,  wire  or  write. 

Tive  Sales  Co.  de3n7ver,0colo*y' 


)  in  mm  ■••>  »  *  »  » -t  %  s  s  -  - 

|j|  Sf^THE  SQUARE  DEAL 
'0£f£U9s  KNOT  LOCKS 


EVERY  JOINT 


That's  why  Square  DeaJ  Fence 
doesn' t  bag  or  sag— that's  why  it 

stands  taut  and  trim  year  after  year 
The  heary  crimped  strand  wire*  and 
the  on«  pieca  picket-like  stay  wires  are 
securely  locked  with  the  f anions  Square 
Deal  Knot— it  securely  withstands  every 
assault  of  time,  weather  mad  lire  ■fin  i". 

Square  Deal  Fence 

fa  the  only  fence  made  that  bee  this  tmmoao 
"no  slip'*  knot.  Pi  i  sinn  m  Its  i  mmU  m  I  In 
fewer  poets  are  revroirecL 
cry  farm  ■ 

free  copy 

Writs. 

KEYSTONE  STEEL  &  WIRE  CO. 
4090  Industrial  Street    Peoria,  II r , 


BTR  VcT?  to  erery  farm  owner  who  wrrtes  far 
*  oar  pen,.  ~ 

a  free  copy  of  Bop,  

Dandiest  books  printed  for  farmers. 


■  WTufl  c^oforeToa^ayTn  5n*ino.  Sepe- 
I  retor.  Spreader  or  any  other  machine,  g-et 
t  Galloway's  new  low  pries: 
800.000  pleased  customers  tea  til  y  to 
raulUess  dealfms.  beet  materials.  Set-ew 
faetioD  ruaranteed'  Send  for  cataioff. 

oViowAv  co^Bci  3747 


f.L 

lofi 


Would  You  Like  a 
Position  in  Denver? 

In  deciding  upon  a  business  school,  it  is  more 
than  training  you  want — you  want  a  position. 
If  you  would  like  a  Denver  position — secure 
your  training  in  a  Denver  school.  The  Barnes 
School  specializes  in  positions  and  will  fill 
more  than  a  thousand  places  this  year.  Write 
today  for  o6-page  catalog.  Begin  at  any  rime. 


COAfAf£"/9C/A  Z. 

1625-45  Champa  St. 


SC/fOOL, 

IJeiiTer.  Colo. 


WESTERN    FARM  LIFE 


September  15,  1922. 


Farmers^Stockmens' 

Tfeady  Tfeference 

Directory 


Harrv  Carlson. 


D.  G.  Irions. 


RADIO  SPECIAL 

Incorporated. 
1511   Cheyenne  Place,  Denver,  Colo. 

We  handle  ALL  Standard  Radio  Equipment  and 
will  install  AMD  GUARANTEE  radio  receiving  sets 
in  your  home,  school,  club,  or  grange.  Get  music 
for  dancing,  stock  and  market  reports,  world 
news,  weather  reports,  etc. 

THE    LARGEST   STOCK   AND    FINEST  RADIO 
STORE  IN  THE  WEST. 

NEW  RADIO  GUIDE 

AND  CATALOG  , 

To  be  refunded  on  first  .$5.00  purchase. 

The  Reynolds  Radio  Co.,  Inc. 


15c 


1534  GLENARM  ST. 


DENVER,  COLO. 


GET  IX  TOUCH— 


Buy  Radio  Apparatus 

Prompt  attention.    Write  for  prices. 

WILLIAMS  &  ROSE  RADIO, 


435  Fifteenth  St. 


Denver,  Colo. 


WE  MANUFACTURE  HIGH-GRADE 

RADIO  APPARATUS 

at  prices  which  are  consistent  with  such  work. 
We  are  equipped  to  do  every  kind  of  machine  work 
and  winding,  and  specialize  in  building  sets  to 
order,  any  size.  Representatives  wanted  in  all 
sections. 

A.  &  M.  RADIO  MFG.  CO.. 
233  E.  SEVENTH  AVE.  Denver.  Colo. 

CLEAR -TONE  RADIO 

Manufactured  by  The  Back  Air  Craft 
Syndicate,  1958  Broadway,  Denver,  Colo. 

Our  Chief  Engineer  was  one  of  the  first  wireless 
operators  on  a  Government  steamship,  and  has 
been  building  Radio  Sets  since  1903.  Standard- 
ized sets  for  the  home  and  Automobile.  Special 
sets  for  schools,  clubs  and  lodges  built  to  order. 
AGENTS  WANTED. 


"Hear   It  by   Radio"  —  Perfect    Performance  — 

That  is  the  Keynote  of  the 
D  J  D  4  (~*  f\  \T  RA-10  Regenerative  Re- 
jT^TLlVrlO'^iV  ceiver  and  OA-2  Detector- 
Amplifier.  Owners  of  Paragon  Receiving  Sets  are 
clearly  and  distinctly  hearing  the  broadcast  con- 
certs from  Kansas  City,  St.  Louis  and  other  east- 
ern stations.    Send  for  Catalogue. 

ROCKY  MOUNTAN  RADIO  CORPORATION, 
1512  Broadway,  Denver,  Colo. 


u 


NIVERSAL  ELECTRIC 

LIGHTING  SYSTEMS 

Used  by  U.  S.  Government,  for  farms, 
towns,  churches  or  schools.  Electric  Ac- 
cessories,   Gasoline    Lighting  Systems, 
Pressure  Burners,  Pressure  Stoves. 

The  National  Arc  Light  Co. 


1823  U  .  lion  Street. 


Denver,  Colo. 


THE  SPRAY  COFFEE  &  SPICE  CO..  Denver,  Colo. 
Mall  Order  Dept.,  2110  Market  Street. 


Planning  State  Seed  Show. 

Details  of  the  Colorado  State  Seed 
Show  and  a  State  Seed  Growers' 
Association  are  being  considered 
by  State  Farm  Bureau  officials, 
with  the  view  of  fostering  and  pro- 
moting the  interests  of  the  pure  seed 
growers  in  this  state  by  providing  for 
the  marketing  and  distribution  of  this 
increasing  commodity  and  emphasizing 
the  value  of  the  use  and  improvement 
of  pure  seed.  The  county  farm  bureaus 
in  co-operation  with  Waldo  Kidder, 
agronomy  specialist  from  the  Agricul- 
tural College,  have  perfected  county  as- 
sociations in  most  of  the  farm  bureau 
counties,  and  a  state  association  is  ne- 
cessary in  the  near  future. 


Cattle  Going  Direct  to  Feeders. 

r'attlemen  are  co-opcratlng  closely 
A-ith    the  Colorado   State    Farm  Bu- 
'  au    in    furnishing    information  for 
farmers    of    the    Middle  West 
supply    of    feeder    cattle.  More 
.han    twenty    train    loads    are  ul 


European  Plan. 


THE 


One  Dollar  and  up. 


KENMARK  HOTEL 

IN  THE  CITY'S  CENTER. 
POPULAR  PRICED  LUNCHROOM  AND 
RESTAURANT   IN  CONNECTION. 

A  home-like  hotel  with  all  modern  conveniences. 

All  Seventeenth  St.  Cars  direct. 
Denver,  Colo.  E.  C.  BENNETT,  Mgr. 


Complete  Stock  of  RADIO  Units 

On  hand  for  immediate  delivery. 

Winner  Radio  Corporation 

Distributors  for 
Radio  Corporation  of  America. 
1710  Glenarm  Place.  Denver,  Colo. 


J         After   you   have  looked  over 


what  others  have  to  offer 
including  prices — let  us  show 
vou  what  we  can  do  for  you.  We  have  everything 
for  you  KICHT  NOW,  including  WESTINGHOUSE 
SETS,  and  all  necessary  Radio  parts. 

BALL  BADIO   SUPPLY  HOUSE, 
317  SIXTEENTH  ST.,  DENVER,  COLO. 

(Opposite  Court  House )._ 
Write  us  at  once.  Let's  get"  acquainted. 


A  T",VY/"\  f°r  the  farm.  Hear  the 
lv/\IJIl  I  daily  concerts.  opera, 
A  '   crop  and  market  reports 

with  the  guaranteed  Nesco  Add.Mori-- 
Power  Badio  Phone.  Introductory  dis- 
count to  first  purchaser  in  new  territory. 
Write  today  for  prices  and  full  descript- 
ive literature. 

COLORADO  RADIO  COMPANY, 

1719  Champa  Street.  Denver,  Colo. 


""Drinking  Water  Analyzed 

It  may  be  healthy  or  dangerous. 
Soil  Analysis  and  Electro  Deposition  of  Ores. 
ENGINEERING  and  RESEARCH  LABORATORIES 

Wra,  A.  Sharpe 

1820  CALIFORNIA  STREET. 
Denham   Building...  Denver,  Colo. 


GAINES  WINGS 

FIT  EVERY  MAKE  OF  CAR.  Made  of  bronze  and 
aluminum;  polished  and  nickeled.  Rust  and  tarn- 
ish-proof— in  short,  the  PRACTICAL  Wings.  If 
your  jobber  or  dealer  does  not  handle  them,  write 
direct  to  us,  or  send-  us  his  name. 

THE  GAINES-ERB  MFG.  CO., 

Office:     232  FIFTEENTH  ST.,  DENVER,  COLO. 


Finish  Your  New  Roof  and  Renew  Old  Roof  with 

Elastic  Graphite  Roof  Coatings 

Hade  and  tested  for  10  years  in  our  Western 
Climate  and  fully  guaranteed.  Our  full  line  of 
House  and  Barn  Paints  manufactured  with  same 
care  and  purpose  to  stand  the  Dry  Climate,  is  sold 
with  a*  money-back  guarantee.  Inquire  of  your 
local  dealer  or  send  to  our  factory.       »  ~ 

ELASTIC  PAINT  &  MFG.  COMPANY, 
36th  &  BLAKE  STS.  Denver,  Colo. 


Photo  Supply  House 

EASTMAN  KODAKS 
CAMERAS,  FILMS, 

PHOTO  SUPPLIK.S 
DEVELOP  FILM  10c  ROLL. 

rr\n  TVC  1029  isth  st. 

r  O  Denver,  Colo. 


Catalogs  Mailed  Free. 


Mail  Orders  Solicited. 


ready  listed  and  the  list  is  growing 
daily.  These  cattle  are  sold  direct  to 
the  men  who  feed  them  and  are  shipped 
in  train  loads  direct  to  the  feed  lots, 
thus  eliminating  all  unnecessary  over- 
head expense,  shrinkage  and  other 
losses.  The  Ohio  farmers  found  this 
plan  so  successful  last  year  when  they 
bought  2,000  head  here  that  they  now 
have  their  men  here  to  purchase  several 
train  loads  on  the  same  plan.  The  farm- 
ers of  Illinois,  Iowa,  Nebraska  and  Mis- 
souri arc  working  out  plans  to  purchase 
their  supply  of  feeders  in  Colorado  this 
year. 


Proper  Methods  Bring  Results. 

"We  have  a  perfect  stand  of  sweet 
clover  on  our  plains  farm  seeded  ac- 
cording to  your  instructions,"  writes 
one  of  our  readers  in  Weld  county, 
Colo.  He  says,  "Although  this  has  been 
one  of  our  driest  years,  our  crops  are 
Kood.  We  believe  it  pays  to  farm  right." 

This  correspondent  asks  what  we 
think  of  plowing  seven  or  eight  inches 
deep  for  sweet  clover,  potatoes,  com 


The  Capital  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Of  Colorado. 

A  SOUND,  AGGRESSIVE  INSTITUTION 
OF  AND  FOR  THE^WEST. 

Home  Office:  Denver,  Colo. 


WE  MANUFACTURE  AND  SELL  DIRECT 

Ladies'  House  Dresses,  Aprons, 
Wash  Dresses,  Etc. 

Mail  us  your  hemstitching  and  button-hole  work. 
Call  when  in  Denver — or  write  for  list  and  prices. 

THE  GARMENT  SHOP, 

Miss  L.  Jones,  Proprietress. 
605  Fifteenth  St.  (Ground  Floor-),  Denver,  Colo. 


WE  LOAN  MONEY  ON  FARMS 

PROMPT  SERVICE — LOW  RATES. 

The  Western  Securities  Investment  Co. 

C.  C.  Bennett,  Pres. ;  Thos.  B.  Stearns,  Vice  Pres. ; 
H.  K.  Brown,  Vice  Pres.;  H.  A.  Bradford,  Treas. 
L.  C.  Krvder,  Secretary. 
FARM  MORTGAGE  BANKERS 
SUITE   410   FIRST   NATIONAL    BANK  BLDG. 
DENVER,  COLO. 


DO  YOUR  FEET  HURT? 

If  you  are  troubled  with  corns,  callouses, 
bunions,  weak  foot,  fallen  arches,  con- 
sult the  real  foot  specialists. 

FREDRICK  &  FREDRICK 
FOOT  SPECIALISTS 

1641  STOUT  STREET, 
Kelly  Bids-  Denver,  Colo. 


Stove  and  Furnace  Repairs 
STOVE  SUPPLIES 

STOVES  AND  FURNACES. 

The  J.  A.  Battin  Stove  Supply  Co. 

1641  Lawrence  Street.  Denver,  Colo. 

Everything  for  your  cooking  and  heat- 
 .       ing  plant. 


BEE-KEEPER  SUPPLIES 

of  best  quality.  Send  for  price  list. 

Pure  Honey,  Comb  or  Extracted, 

in  any  quantity.    Write  for  prices. 

THE  COLORADO 
HONEY  PRODUCERS'  ASSOCIATION, 
1424  Market  Street, 
Denver,  Colo. 


TELL  US  YOUR  ROOF  TROUBLES 

TTT  A  T* T? I?  I T T?  roofing  —  roof 

PjLiA  I  thtil  L  Sh  COATINGS  and  ROOF 

MATERIALS  are  the  Best  at  Right  Prices.  AS- 
BESTOS FIBRE  LIQUID  Coating,  ASBESTOS 
PLASTIC  FIBRE  CEMENT  Coating  for  Prepared 
and  Shingle  Roofs. 

THE  WESTERN  ELATERITE  ROOFING  CO. 
Offices:  841-44  Equitable  Bldg.  Phone  Main  2574 
Mfrs.  Denver,  Colo. 


WE  INVITE  YOU  TO  COMPARE  OUR  SERUM 

regardless  of  price.  Many  large  cattlemen  have 
done  and  now  would  use  no  other.  20c  PER  DOSE. 
WHY  PAY  MORE?  Writs 
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STOCKYARDS  STATION 

Denver,  Colo. 


and  similar  crops  and  running  a  deep 
tiller  through  the  ground  to  a  depth  of 
twelve  to  fourteen  inches  instead  of 
plowing  ten  or  twelve  inches  deep.  "We 
have  a  deep  tiller  such  as  they  use  in 
the  beet  districts  at  our  disposal,"  he 
says.  "It  has  shovels  with  very  long 
shanks  which  loosen  the  ground,  but 
does  not  bring  up  any  of  the  subsoil. 
Nine  horses  pull  a  five-foot  cut  twelve 
inches  deep.  We  would  do  most  of  it 
after  fall  plowing." 

This  subsoiler  gets  results  |or  the 
beet  growers  and  it  will  undoubtedly  do 
as  well  for  the  conditions  on  the  uplands 
of  this  locality.  The  idea  is  to  open  up 
the  subsoil  and  get  the  moisture  down 
into  it  and  the  roots  will  follow  where 
it  is  moist  and  cool  throughout  the  sea- 
son. 

Our  correspondent  also  wants  to  know 
what  size  of  plow  we  recommend  for 
deep  plowing,  up  to  ten  or  twelve 
inches;  also  whether  a  walking  plow 
would  be  satisfactory,  and  how  many 
horses  to  count  on.  We  have  found  that 
almost  any  pU>w  that  hao  u  high  beam 
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THE  CAPITAL  CITY 
SHOE  REPAIRING  CO. 

Henry  Warnecke  &  Son. 
Our  Prices  bring  repeat  orders. 
1511  Champa  Street.  Denver,  Colo. 


Write  for  circular  on 

Furniture,      Rugs,  Linoleum, 
Stoves,  Home  Furnishings 
THE  D.  F.  BLACKMER 
FURNITURE  &  CARPET  CO. 


1542  Lawrence  Street. 


Denver,  Colo. 


T.  C.  KOOGLE  &  SON, 
Windmills,    Irrigation  Supplies, 
Pumping  Equipment. 

Artesian  and  Surface  Well  Contraotora 

Call  on,  or  write  us. 
1510  Fifteenth  St.  Denver,  Colo, 

Red  Cap  Batteries 

AT  REDUCED  PRICES — 2-YEAR  GUARANTEED, 

Cost  less  per  month  to  operate.    Repairing  and 

recharging. 

KYLE  BATTERY  CO. 

17  EAST  16th  AVE. 
Main  1377.  DEDTVER.  COLO. 


211  I5tb  St.,  Denver 

THIRTY-FIVE  YEARS  OLD. 
COME  TO  DENVER  for  business  training.  Po- 
sitions secured.     Earn  part  of  expenses.  Write 
for  free  catalogue. 


will  do  good  work.  If  the  gauge  wheel 
interferes  it  can  be  taken  off  and  a 
short  iron  runner  substituted  to  allow 
more  room  between  the  beam  and  the 
plow  sole.  We  used  to  use  a  12-  or  14- 
inch  Canton  or  John  Deering  walking 
plow  with  three  heavy  horses  for  our 
deep  plowing. — E.  R.  Parsons. 


Success. 

The  Sunday  school  teacher  was  doing 
his  best  to  inculcate  lessons  of  altruism, 
and  had  taken  as  his  example  the  case 
of  two  little  boys,  one  of  whom  waa 
always  ready  to  grab,  while  the  second 
was  willing  to  share  everything. 

"Now,  children,"  he  finished  emprefl- 
sively,  "which  of  those  two  boys  will 
grow  up  into  the  successful  and  respect- 
ed man  ?" 

And  as  one  voice  the  class  answered: 

"The  Kiiy  that  gits!" 


When  remounting  a  rim  do  not  tight- 
en one  lupr  to  the  fullest  extent,  but 
tighten  each  lug  a  little  at  a  time  untii 
all  are  snugly  in  place. 
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Profitable  Farm  Poultry 

Questions  about  the  farm  flock  promptly  answered  by  letter.  Free  ad- 
vice on  all  phases  of  poultry  production.  Address  all  inquiries  to  Poultry 
Department,  Western  Farm  Life,  Denver,  Colorado. 


In  poultry  houses  equipped  with  drop- 
ping boards  there  is  no  need  of  a  sep- 
arate scratching  shed.  The  dropping 
boards  should  be  cleaned  often,  however. 
If  this  is  done  the  litter  on  the  floor  will 
not  need  renewing  so  often. 

All  poultry  house  fixtures  should  be 
removable.  This  includes  dropping 
boards  and  roosts.  Controlling  mites 
and  keeping  the  house  thoroughly  clean 
will  be  much  easier  if  all  the  fixtures 
can  be  easily  carried  out  and  treated 
with  disinfectants. 


Straw,  instead  of  being  burned  should 
be  saved,  and  more  of  it  used  around  the 
barn  during  the  winter  months.  The 
straw  not  only  contains  plant  food,  but 
also  prevents  the  loss  of  liquid  manure. 
This  liquid  manure  contains  a  large  por- 
tion of  plant  food  material. 

A  common  mistake  in  poultry  house 
construction  is  to  make  the  building  too 
high.  Such  a  building  is  likely  to  be 
cold.  Warm  air  rises  and  the  warmth 
given  off  by  the  fowls  rushes  to  the 
highest  point  and  cold  air  crowds  in  to 
take  its  place.  This  in  many  cases  pro- 
duces a  draft  over  the  fowls  on  the 
roosts. 


How  Long  to  Keep  Hens. 
Good  hens  may  be  kept  at  a  profit  two 
or  three  years  for  market  eggs,  and  for 
breeding  purposes  even  longer.  The 
largest  production  comes  in  the  first  or 
pullet  year  and  diminishes  15  to  20  per 
cent  each  succeeding  year.  At  the  Kan- 
sas Experiment  Station  records  'for 
three  years  on  Barred  Rocks,  Rhode 
Island  Reds  and  White  Leghorns,  show 
an  average  production  the  first  year  for 
the  Rocks  and  Reds  of  170  eggs,  for  the 
second  year  140,  and  for  the  third  year 
104.  The  Leghorns  produced  198  eggs 
the  first  year,  151  the  second  and  120 
the  third.  It  should  be  noted  that  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  second  and 
third  year's  production  comes  during 
spring  and  early  summer  when  eggs  are 
•  row  in  price,  therefore  the  net  returns 
from  the  older  hens  will  decrease  rela- 
tively faster  than  the  decrease  in  act- 
ual egg  production. 

Chickens  Do  Best  When  Not  Confined. 

Do  you  raise  chickens?  If  you  do, 
these  bits  of  information  will  interest 
you: 

Sprouted  oats,  added  to  winter  poul- 
try rations,  increases  the  fertility  and 
hatchability  of  eggs,  but  as  far  as  the 
number  of  eggs  is  concerned  it  seems 
to  be  immaterial  whether  they  are  fed 
dry  or  sprouted.  Corn  silage  in  small 
amounts  helps  production  of  eggs  and 
increases  the  hatchability.  Dried  beet 
pulp  is  of  doubtful  value  as  a  poultry 
food.  Semi-solid  buttermilk  gives  good 
results  as  to  health  of  fowls  and  the 
number  and  hatchability  of  eggs.  Fowls 
allowed  to  run  outdoors  during  winter 
laid  better  than  those  shut  in. 

These  facts  briefly  summarize  the  re- 
sults of  experiments  conducted  by  Hor- 
ace Atwood  for  the  West  Virginia  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station,  and  de- 
scribed in  an  experiment  station  bul- 
letin now  in  the  hands  of  the  printer. 
The  bulletin  is  entitled  "Effect  of  Con- 
finement and  Green  Feed  on  Number 
and  Hatchability  of  Eggs  Laid." 

The  experiments  were  conducted  on 
the  university  poultry  farm  at  Morgan- 
town,  during  the  winters  of  1920  and 
.  1921,  and  while  not  absolutely  conslu- 
sive  cover  a  sufficient  period  to  strong- 
ly indicate  the  correctness  of  these  con- 
clusions. 


moved  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  vice. 
Once  formed,  it  is  difficult  to  eradicate, 
and  the  safest  remedy  is  the  death  pen- 
alty, say  poultry  specialists  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Fowls  sometimes  pluck  feathers  from 
themselves  and  from  each  other.  This 
is  often  caused  by  too  close  confine- 
ment, by  the  presence  of  insect  pests,  or 
by  improper  feeding.  When  some  of  the 
fowls  of  a  flock  have  formed  the  habit 
slightly,  a  wide  range  with  a  change 
of  diet,  including  a  plentiful  supply  of 
animal  feed  and  freedom  from  insect 
pests,  will  usually  correct  the  evil. 
Above  all,  see  that  the  fowls  have  plen- 
ty of  inducement  to  exercise.  If  the 
habit  becomes  well  formed  it  is  very 
troublesome  and  may  necessitate  the 
killing  of  some  of  the  fowls  in  order  to 
stop  it. 


Origin  of  Jersey  Black  Giants. 
Probably  the  heaviest  breed  of  fowls 
developed  in  this  country  is  the  Jersey 
Black  Giant.  This  breed  is  said  to  have 
originated  fifty  years  ago  as  a  result 
of  the  work  of  two  brothers,  John  and 
Thomas  Black.  The  original  crosses  in- 
cluded Black  Java,  Dark  Brahma  and 
Black  Langshan.  It  required  years  of 
careful  selection  and  breeding  to  elim- 
inate the  feathers  from  the  legs,  inher- 
ited from  the  Asiatic  crosses,  and  fix 
the  yellow  color  of  the  skin  which  came 
through  the  Java  crosses.  They  were 
first  known  as  the  Black  Giants,  but 
have  since  been  given  the  name  of  the 
state  in  which  they  originated  and  are 
now  known  as  Jersey  Black  Giants.  The 
hens  weigh  eight  to  ten  pounds  and  the 
cockerels  from  ten  to  twelve.  Breeders 
claim  to  bring  them  to  five  pounds  in 
weight  in  seven  months. 


•   Ax  Best  for  Egg  Eaters. 

Egg  eating  sometimes  becomes  a  se- 
rious vice  in  a  flock,  the  fowls  becoming 
very  fond  of  eggs  when  they  have 
learned  to  eat  them.  The  habit  spreads 
from  fowl  to  fowl  and  unless  checked 
will  often  spread  through  the  whole 
flook.  Egg  eating  usually  begins 
through  accident  by  eggs  being  broken 
or  frozen.  See  that  the  nests  are  prop- 
erly supplied  with  straw  or  other  nest- 
ing material  and  have  them  darkened, 
so  that  if  an  egg  is  accidentally  broken 
the  fowls  will  not  be  likely  to  discover 
H.  Supply  plenty  of  lime  in  the  form 
of  oyster  shells,  bone  or  similar  sub- 
stances to  insure  a  firm  shell.  As  soon 
as  it  is  discovered  that  a  fowl  has 
formed  the  habit,  the  fowl  should  be  re-. 


Building  a  Poultry  House. 

"We  plan  to  build  a  poultry  house  this 
fal\  suitable  for  400  White  Leghorn  hens. 
We  want  to  make  it  as  convenient  for 
ourselves  as  possibe  and  also  comforta- 
ble for  the  hens.  Our  laying  flock  wiH 
run  at  large  except  during  the  breeding 
season,  February,  March  and  April.  We 
already  have  a  house  for  the  breeders. 
We  would  like  to  have  these  hens  all 
housed  in  one  room  or  pen  if  that  is  de- 
sirable. For  the  past  two  years  our  hens 
have  been  housed  in  an  open  barn  and 
we  thought  they  laid  well.  The  new 
building  will  be  placed  on  a  south  slope. 
How  would  you  advise  building  this 
house  and  how  large  should  it  be?  We 
have  the  government  bulletin  entitled 
"Poultry  House  Construction." — R.  S.  G., 
Elbert  county,  Colo. 

Probably  the  most  economical  type  of 
poultry  house  is  the  plain  shed  roof. 
The  best  results  will  come  from  allow- 
ing at  least  three  or  four  square  feet  of 
floor  space  to  the  hen.  As  a  rule  it  is 
better  to  have  a  house  for  housing  so 
many  hens  divided  into  two  or  three 
rooms.  It  usually  is  considered  desir- 
able to  have  a  poultry  house  at  least 
sixteen  feet  deep  and  many  poultrymen 
housing  large  flocks  make  them  twenty 
feet  deep. 

The  plan  of  ventilating  entirely 
through  large  openings  in  the  front  cov- 
ered with  muslin  curtains  in  bad  weath- 
er is  being  gradually  adopted  by  leading 
poultrymen.  In  the  shed  roof  type  of 
house  the  back  should  not  be  more  than 
four  or  five  feet  high.  If  the  house  is 
made  too  high  it  will  be  cold.  If  the 
house  is  made  more  than  sixteen  feet 
deep  it  may  be  more  expensive  as  it 
will  require  heavier  rafters  and  prob- 
ably a  number  of  supports  through  the 
middle. 

The  poultry  department  of  the  Colo- 
rado Agricultural  College  at  Fort  Col- 
lins is  now  working  out  special  plans 
suitable  to  Colorado  conditions.  Write 
to  P.  C.  Jamieson,  Extension  Service, 
asking  for  copies  of  these  plans  which 
probably  will  soon  be  available. — G.  C. 
W. 


What  Breed  for  Broilers. 

What  breed  of  chickens  would  you  rec- 
ommend for  getting  the  quickest  growth 
in  raising  broilers? — C.  H.,  Morgan  coun- 
ty, Colo. 

Poultrymen  differ  as  to  the  best 
breeds  to  use  in  broiler  production.  Any 
of  the  American  breeds  as  the  Plymouth 
Rocks,  Wyandottes,  or  Rhode  Island 
Reds  can  be  recommended  for  growing 
broilers.  The  Orpingtons  and  a  number 
of  other  of  the  larger  breeds  make  good 
broilers.  The  market  prefers  stock 
which  does  not  show  dark  pin  feathers, 
therefore  white  or  buff  varieties  are  to 
be  recommended. — G.  <5.  W. 


Interest  in  Diversified  Production. 

"Grow  feed  and  food  crops  sufficient 
for  farm  and  family,"  is  a  slogan  re- 
cently used  in  Arkansas,  in  the  boll 
weevil  and  cotton  growing  states  and  I 
wherever  one  crop  predominates.  This  | 
program  is  one  that  might  well  be  stud- 
ied in  connection  with  working  out  crop- 
ping plans  for  Colorado  and  the  moun- 
tain states.  Last  spring  the  governor 
of  North  Dakota  issued  a  proclamation 
Betting  aside  a  six-day  period  as  Di- 
versified Farming  Week.  In  this  he 
stated,  in  part: 

"Whereas,  it  has  been  recognized  for 
years  that  no  agricultural  state  can 
achieve  lasting  prosperity  where  its 
citizens  continue  to  raise  wheat  almost 
exclusively,  and  that  to  insure  a  steady 
income  and  certain  prosperity  as  a  re- 
sult of  diligence,  thrift,  frugality,  di- 
versified farming  is  essential,  that  there 
may  be  produced  on  each  farm  in  our 
state  all  the  milk,  butter^eggs,  poultry, 
corn,  potatoes  and  garden  truck  that 
can  be  used  by  the  family  residing  on 
each  farm,  and  such  surplus  as  shall  be 
needed  in  the  community." 

During  that  week  221  meetings  were 
held,  one-fourth  of  the  farmers  of  the 
state  attended  and  pledged  themselves 
to  raise  more  corn,  potatoes,  sweet 
clover,  alfalfa  and  other  forage  crops, 
cows,  pigs  and  horses,  and  to  increase 
the  output  of  their  dairies  during  1922. 

In  the  great  plains  area,  including 
western  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  parts  of 
Oklahoma,  Texas,  Wyoming  and  Colo- 
rado, farmers  are  being  urged  to  use 
methods  of  farming  to  conserve  moist- 
ure. The  plan  suggested  is  to  use  part 
of  the  land  to  produce  wheat  for  a  cash 
crop,  part  for  feed  such  as  alfalfa  and 
sweet  clover,  and  part  for  pasture  for 
livestock.  This  program  gives  them  the 
certainty  of  some  income  if  the  wheat 
fails. 

As  a  result  of  the  campaign  in  Ar- 
kansas last  year,  almost  enough  hay, 
meat,  molasses,  corn,  and  potatoes  were 
produced  to  last  until  the  next  harvest. 
Encouraging  changes  are  also  taking 
place  in  the  farming  systems  in  other 
localities. 


Colorado  Mountain  Head  Lettuce. 

According  to  the  report  just  released 
by  Charles  Sperle,  representative  of 
United  States  Truck  Crop  Reporting 
Service,  as  the  result  of  special  investi- 
gation, the  acreage  devoted  to  commer- 
cial production  of  mountain  head  let- 
tuce in  Buena  Vista,  Westcliffe,  Hard- 
scrabble,  Divide,  San  Luis  Valley  dis- 
tricts and  the  Western  Slope,  totals  ap- 
proximately ,4,843  cars.  Acreages  by 
counties  are  as  follows:  Alamosa,  82; 
Costilla,  50;  Conejos,  68;  Custer,  700; 
Chaffee,  900;  Eagle,  800;  Fremont,  850; 
Gunnison,  40;  Mineral,  300;  Pitkin,  350; 
Rio  Grande,  293;  Teller,  300. 

This  is  the  first  season  for  mountain 
head  lettuce  to  be  grown  on  such  a  large 
scale.  Early  estimates  indicated  thac 
a  larger  acreage  was  to  have  been 
planted,  but  on  account  of  the  crop  be- 
ing new  to  many  growers  and  the  lim- 
ited shipping  facilities,  the  plantings 
were  somewhat  reduced.  In  some  cases 
the  crop  is  trucked  from  twenty  to  fifty 
miles  for  final  packing  and  shipment. 

Owing  to  the  continued  dry  weather 
and  unusually  high  temperatures  dur- 
ing July  and  early  August  the  early 
plantings  did  not  head  up  and  produce 
a  crop.  Scftrhe  damage  resulted  from  tiD 
burn  and  a  large  per  cent  went  to  seed. 
However,  recent  weather  conditions 
have  been  more  favorable  and  it  is  be- 
lieved that  the  later  plantings  will  pro- 
duce a  much  better  crop.  So  far  the 
quality  has  averaged  No.  2,  with  a  small 
per  cent  grading  No.  1. 

The  growing  of  mountain  head  let- 
tuce is  more  or  less  in  the  experimental 
stage,  with  every  effort  being  put  forth 
to  produce  a  high  type  product.  The 
altitude  at  points  where  this  crop  is 
grown  ranges  from  about  7,400  to  9,000 
feet. 

The  carlot  movement  is  variously  es- 
timated. It  is  believed  that  with  fav- 
orable weather  conditions  that  around 
750  cars  will  be  shipped. 


Colorado  Fair  Dates. 

COLORADO  STATE  FAIR — Pueblo,  Sept. 

25-30,  J.  L.  Beaman,  Manager. 
Douglass  County  Fair — Castle  Rock,  Oct. 

3-6,  R.  H.  Miller,  Sec, 
El  Paso  County  Fair — Calhan.  Sept.  21- 

23,  Bert  McCormick,  Sec 
Huerfano    County    Fair  —  Walsenburg, 

Sept.  20-23,  Chas.  O.  Unfug,  Sec. 
Kit    Carson     County  Fair — Burlington, 

Oct.  3-6,  H.  G.  Hoskins.  Sec 
Kiowa  County  Fair — Eads.   Sept.  20-21. 

J.  C.  Miller.  Sec. 
Rio   Grande    County  Fair — Del  Norte, 

Sept.  20-22. 
Routt  County  Fail- — Hayden,  C.  A.  Stod- 
dard. Sec. 

Trinidad-Law  Animas  County  Fail- — Trin- 
idad, Sept.  19-22,  Chas.  Bailey,  Sec 


Science  Discovers 
Greatest  Lice  Killer 

Changes  Old  Methods — No  Dusting  or 
Spraying  —  Birds    Delouse  Them- 
selves— Gives  Lasting  Relief. 

A  recent  discovery  promise*  to  revolutionize  mil 
the  method*  accepted  up  to  now  for  keeping  poul- 
try free  from  lice  an/1  mites.    This  wonderful  lios 


kill< 
the  pool 
plest,  t 
covered. 


•ys  lice 
raiser  doing  any  work.    It  i> 
st,  surest  and  bent  method 


Hick's  Lice  Kill,  which  is  the  name 
sensational  lice  killer,  is  added  to  the 

water.  The  medicine  taken  into  the  nyvU 
bird  comes  out  through  the  pore*  and  ev 
or  mite  die*  or  leaves  the  body.  It  do» 
jure  the  hat' ■liability  or  flavor  of  the  eggs 
is  harmless  to  chicks  and  does  not  a 
plumage.    A  few  days  treatment  at  the 


of  thin 

rlrinkJnc 


rt  and 


then  a  little  in  the  drinking  water  each  month. 

A  Trial  Costs  You  Nothing 


Kill 

Si 

i  1 .00. 


So  confident  in  Mr.  Hick  that  Hick's  Ui 
will  kill  every  louse  or  mite,  that  he  In  ma 
special  guaranteed  offer  of  two  regular  full 
double  strength,  $1.00  bottles  and  a  regular 
package  of  Hick's  Egg-Lay  Tablets  all  for  . 
Use  one  bottle  yourself  and  sell  the  other  at  one 
dollar,  thus  getting  your  own  free.  Send  $1.00 
today  (currency,  money  order,  check,  ete.)  to 
Chas.  M.  Hick  h.  Co.,  Dept.  K432,  1018  S.  Wabash 
Ave.,  Chicago,  III.  If  you  prefer,  send  no  money, 
just  your  name  and  address,  and  pay  postman 
$1.00  and  postage  on  delivery.  If  after  30  days 
trial  you  are  not  absolutely  satisfied,  write  Mr. 
Hick  and  your  money  will  be  refunded. — Advt. 


Kodak  Film  Developed  1  (\- 

Prints  4c  to  Sc.  X  \J\+ 

MAIL  IN  VOI  R  FILM. 

ONE  DAY  SERVICE 

NO  DELAY. 

EASTMAN  KODAKS, 
ALBUMS,  FILM,  ETC. 

Send  for  Catalog  and  Price  List. 

MileHighPhotoCo. 

Established  1905. 

321-23-25  17th  St.  Denver,  Colo. 


FREE  FREE 


THIS  HANDY  CALCULATOR 

shows  at  a  glance  the  number  of 
bushels  of  any  grain  in  quantities  up 
to  a  carload;  the  amount  of  hay  in  the 
stack;  the  cash  value  at  a  wide  range 
of  prices  of  all  grains,  by  the  bushel 
or  weight;  the  value  of  cattle,  hogs 
and  produce  at  a  wide  variation  in 
prices;  the  amount  of  butterfat  in 
milk;  wages  on  the  basis  of  working 
days;  the  number  of  square  feet  of 
lumber  in  any  size  stick ;  the  capacity 
of  cisterns,  tanks,  boilers,  corn  cribs, 
wagon  beds;  weights  and  measures; 
rates  of  interest.  Any  information 
you  want,  without  a  lot  of  figuring. 

This  little  pocket-size.  128-page 
book  FREE  with  your  subscription, 
new  or  renewal. 

COUPON 

Western  Farm  Life,  Denver,  Colo.: 

Centlemen — Enclosed  herewith  find  $1.00 
for  which  please  )  WESTERN 

FARM  LIFE  for  three  years,  and  send  me, 
postage  paid,  the  Rapid  Reckoner. 

Name   

Post  Office  

R.  F.  D   Stale  
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Your  Machinery 
and  Oil 


Your  farm  machinery  will  not  run,  if  you  do  not 
lubricate  it  with  oil.  Your  farm  machinery  will 
run,  but  will  wear  out  quickly,  if  you  use  wrong'  or 
inferior  oils.  Your  farm  machinery  will  produce 
maximum  results,  if  you  use  Mutual  Oil  and 
Greases,  according  to  the  Lubrication  Chart. 

There  is  a  Mutual  Oil  for  every  purpose,  made  with 
each  specific  requirement  in  mind,  to  give  the  ut- 
most satisfaction.  The  proper  use  of  Mutual  Oil 
will  reduce  fuel  consumption,  cut  down  repair  bills 
and  prolong  the  life  of  your  machine.  The  Chart 
tells  you. 

You  should  be  able  to  obtain  any  of 
the  Mutual  Products  in  your  com* 
munity.   If  you  cannot,  write  us* 


Boulder 

Fleming 

Ft.  Collins 

Greeley 

Holyoke 

Longmont 

Loveland 

Milliken 

Trinidad 

Walsenburg 

Windsor 

Wray 


2V1uttja:l  Oil  Company 

PRODUCERS  ~REFINERwS~MARJCETERS 


DENVER 


"  COLORADO 


There's  a  Mutual  Dealer  or  a 
Mutual  Tank  Station  in  your  town. 


Market  Outlook  for  Farm  and 
Ranch  Products. 

(Continued  from  Page  6). 
Many  of  the  Canadian  cattle  which  have 
come  into  this  country  in  the  last  few 
weeks  have  been  trash  of  this  sort. 

Further  Decline  in  Hog  Prices  on 
Horizon. 

Receipts  of  hogs  at  the  eleven  lead- 
ing markets  last  week  were  approxi- 
mately 455,000  head,  the  largest  on  rec- 
ord for  the  corresponding  week,  with 
a  single  exception,  and  25  per  cent  above 
the  ten-year  average.  During  the  same 
ten  years,  the  first  week  in  September, 
which  includes  the  Labor  Day  holiday, 
has  averaged  the  lightest  of  the  sea- 
son. A  similar  brief  gap  may  occur 
this  year,  but  about  all  that  can  be 
hoped  for  is  that  prices  will  maintain 
present  levels  for  a  while.  As  soon  as 
new  crop  hogs  begin  to  show  up  in 
large  numbers  as  they  will  do  in  the 
next  five  or  six  weeks,  prices  upon  ba- 
con and  butcher  grades  are  due  for  a 
further  decline.  Packing  sows  are  al- 
ready as  low  as  they  are  likely  to  go 
for  several  weeks.  A  change  in  the 
character  of  receipts  will  occur  before 
long,  as  brood  sows  become  less  numer- 
ous and  new  crop  hogs  show  up  in 
greater  profusion.  This  will  tend  to 
sustain  the  average  price  level,  even 
though  the  top  of  the  market  is  declin- 
ing.' 

With  an  abnormally  heavy  supply  of 
hogs  of  above  average  weight  coming 
to  market  each  week  and  a  fairly  large 
stock  of  lard  and  cured  meats  in  stor- 
age to  be  merchandised,  consumptive 
demand  has  been  fully  satisfied.  More 
than  the  normal  amount  of  product  has 
been  disappearing  into  distributing 
channels  in  the  last  few  weeks,  but  the 
increase  in  distribution  has  been  due  in 
part  to  comparatively  low  prices.  In 
spite  of  distressing  financial  conditions 
abroad,  clearances  of  lard  and  hogs  each 
week  have  been  holding  above  the  pre- 
war average1. 

Receipts  of  Lambs  Below  Normal. 

Receipts  of  sheep  and  lambs  at  the 
seven  leading  markets  last  week  in- 
creased more  than  15  per  cent  over  the 
previous  week.  The  total,  however,  was 
only  216,000  head,  compared  with  an 
eight-year  average  for  the  correspond- 
ing week  of  344,000  head.  The  short- 
age is  primarily  in  western  range  lambs 
which  have  the  right  of  way  at  this 
season.  From  January  1  to  August  26, 
combined  receipts  at  the  seven  markets 
were  5,952,000  head,  compared  with  a 
seven-year  average  of  6,442,000  head  in 
the  corresponding  period. 

Western  ranchers  are  having  an  in- 
ning this  year  and  regaining  some  of 
the  loss  of  a  year  ago,  when  feeder 
lambs  purchased  around  $8  or  less  lost 
money  for  the  grower,  but  returned 
enormous  profits  to  cornbelt  feeders. 
Selected  lots  sold  last  week  at  Chicago 
as  high  as  $13,  or  practically  equal  to 
the  top  on  the  fat  lamb  market.  In 
the  last  eight  weeks  total  shipments 
countryward  from  the  twelve  leading 
markets  were  354,088  head,  compared 
with  299,022  head  in  the  same  period 
last  year  and  690,335  head  two  years 
ago.  It  is  too  early  to  tell  how  large 
the  total  movement  into  cornbelt  feed 
lots  will  be  during  the  season  as  a 
whole,  although  thus  far  it  has  not  been 
excessive. 

Expansion  Due  in  Wheat  Movement. 

Receipts  of  wheat  at  primary  markets 
increased  last  week  after  a  decline  of 
several  weeks'  duration.  The  increase 
was  primarily  at  spring  wheat  mar- 
kets, the  movement  to  which  will  rise 
to  flood-tide  around  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember. Although  the  tariff  prevents 
Canadian  wheat  from  coming  to  the 


United  States,  except  in  small  dribbles, 
our  own  markets  are  feeling  the  press- 
ure of  Canadian  wheat  marketings 
through  competition  for  the  export 
trade.  Receipts  at  Winnipeg  have  been 
running  below  500  cars  daily,  thus  far, 
but  can  be  expected  to  increase  to  1,000 
to  1,500  cars  within  a  few  weeks. 

Recently  the  absence  of  aggressive 
demand  has  been  the  principal  factor  In 
the  trend  of  the  market.  With  a  sub- 
stantial increase  in  the  supply,  includ- 
ing both  United  States  and  Canadian 
wheat,  not  far  distant,  a  slightly  lower 
price  level  will,  not  occasion  surprise. 
It  is  believed,  however,  that  the  demand 
also  is  due  for  some  expansion  before 
long,  and  that  present  prices  are  not 
much  above  the  level  at  which  the  bulk 
of  the  crop  can  be  merchandised. 

Corn  Crop  Loses  Ground. 

Dry  hot  weather  which  has  continued 
throughout  August  in  some  of  the  im- 
portant corn  growing  sections  caused 
a  loss  in  the  crop  prospect  of  a  little 
less  than  200,000  bushels,  according  to 
comprehensive  unofficial  reports.  The 
total  yield  on  the  basis  of  the  present 
promise  is  about  7  per  cent  less  than 
last  year's  harvest.  Considering  the 
size  of  the  crop,  the  export  demand,  the 
rate  of  domestic  distribution,  the  de- 
cline in  farm  stocks  of  old  corn  and  the 
visible  supply,  the  corn  market  is  in  a 
stronger  position  than  any  of  the  other 
coarse  grains. 

Receipts  of  corn  at  primary  markets 
were  heavy  again  last  week,  but  were 
absorbed  without  a  material  decline  in 
price. 

Oats  Movement  Falling  Behind. 

Movement  of  oats  from  farms  to  pri- 
mary markets  in  the  last  four  weeks 
was  the  smallest  for  the  corresponding 
season  since  1911.  The  decline  is  not 
explainable  on  the  grounds  of  a  small 
crop,  as  the  yield  is  considerably  larger 
than  last  year,  although  below  the  av- 
erage of  recent  years.  Presumably  the 
extremely  low  price  is  a  factor.  Be- 
cause of  light  receipts  and  the  strength 
in  the  corn  market,  oats  prices  have 
been  comparatively  stable  in  the  last 
week  or  two  and  no  decline  of  conse- 
quence is  probable. 

Cash  Grain  Markets. 

The  range  of  cash  grain  prices  fol- 
lows: 

Kansas  City— Wheat,  No.  3  red,  98o 
@$1.01;  No.  2  hard,  98c@$1.10;  No.  3, 
96c@$1.10. 

Corn — No.  2  mixed,  54@56c;  No.  2 

yellow,  58%@60c. 

Oats— No.  3  white,  34@34%c. 
Barley— 43@47c. 

Omaha— Wheat,  No.  2  hard,  95c@ 
$1.09;  No.  3,  92c@$1.07. 

Corn — No.  2  mixed,  51%@55c;  No.  2 
yellow,  53%  @  55c;  No.  2  white,  5iy2@ 

53c. 

Oats— No.  3  white,  31@31%c. 
Rye— 61%@65y2c. 

Hay  Markets  Unchanged. 

The  hay  market  is  a  stereotyped  af- 
fair with  a  fair  demand  for  best  grades 
and  very  limited  demand  for  low  grades 
even  at  big  discounts. 

Kansas  City — Prairie  upland  No.  1, 
$10.50@11.50;  No.  2,  $9@10;  alfalfa, 
choice,  $18@19;  No.  1,  $16@17.50; 
standard,  $14@15.50;  No.  2,  $12(5)13.50; 
No.  1  timothy,  $14.50;  No.  2,  $11(5)12; 
No.  1  light  clover  mixed,  $14(5)14.50; 
No.  1  clover  mixed,  $12@13.50;  straw, 
?6@6.50. 

Sharp  Rise  in  Egg  Markets. 

Although  a  moderate  upward  trend  in 
the  egg  market  was  expected  during  the 
late  summer  months,  the  advance  of 
nearly  40  per  cent  in  values  in  the  last 
few  weeks  was  distinctly  surprising. 
(Turn  to  Page  22.) 


Recent  Range  of  Livestock  Prices  at  Our  Principal 


Cattle— i  Omaha. 
Choice  and  primo  heavy  steers  (1100  lb.  up).$10.00®10.65 

Good  heavy  steers    8.75®  10.15 

Medium  heavy  steers    7.50®  9.50 

Common  heavy  steers    5.50®  7.75 

Good  light  steers    8.50®10.00 

Medium  light  steers    7.25®  9.25 

Common  light  steers    5.00 ®  7.50 

Common  to  choice  butcher  heifers   4.75®  9.00 

Common  to  choice  butcher  cows   8.75  ®  7.25 

Bologna  and  beef  bulls    2.75®  6.00 

Canners  and  cutters,  cows  and  heifers   2.00 ®  3.75 

Canner  Steers    2-50 ®  4.00 

Common  to  choice  feeders  (1000  lb.  up)....  6.00®  8.25 

Common  to  choice  feeders  (750-1,000  lb.)....  5. 7r.fi/)  7.75 

Common  to  choice  stockor  steers   5.00 ®  7.75 

Common  to  choice  Blocker  cows  and  heifers.  3.25®  5.25 

I  log*— 

Top  of  Market   $  9.H 

Bulk  of  Baloa    (1.75  if?  9.15 

Heavy  (250  lb.  up)    7.60®  8.85 

Medium  (200—250  lbs.)   8.00®  9.15 

Light   (160—200  lb.)    8.60®  it  .to 

Smooth  packing  hows  (250  lb.  up)   6.75ft'  7.60 

Medium  to  choice  pigs  (130  lb.  clown)  

Stock  mi;'.    7.000 

Sliee|>  mill  I.iiiiiIin— 

Medium  and  prime  lambs  84  lb.  down)  $11  50® 

Medium  to  choice  ewes   8. BOO 

Keedcr  lumbs    10.00® 


Kansas 
$9.85® 
8.35® 
6.90® 
5.35® 
8.00  <6> 
6.50® 
4.65® 
4.10® 
3.25® 
3.00® 
2.00© 
3.00® 
5.50  ® 
5.40® 
4.25® 
2.85® 


8.30® 

7.7U  ® 

8.00  ® 
7.9(1  .1 
6.75® 


Marked 

City. 
10.75 
10.00 

8.60 

7.15 

9.80 

8.16 

8.70 

9.00 

6.16 

5.00 

3.35 

3.75 

8.26 

8.10 

7.90 

6.65 

9.25 
9.15 
9.00 
9.15 
9.25 
7.50 


Denver. 


$7.15®  7.60 
5.25®  7.25 


8.50 

13.00 
6.75 
12.65 


7.25®  8.90 


7.00® 
5.00® 
3.25® 
2.75® 
2.0  0  ® 

1.50® 
2.00® 
5.50  (ill 
5.2  5® 
4.50® 
3.00® 


H.r.o® 
H.  25  ® 
8.50® 
8.75<<l 
6.75® 
7.50(!| 
7.2;.® 


7.50 
7.00 
5.50 
4.50 
3.00 
2.50 
3.50 
7.26 
7.25 
6.50 
3.7 


9.25 
9.00 
8.75 
9.10 
9.25 
7.50 
8.00 
7.8 


$11.00® 
4.75® 


ia  si 

7.26 


$|o  Ho®  12.50 
3.75 '11    6  50 
10.00®12.00 
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Dairying  and  Hog  Raising 

All  letters  regarding  commercial  and  technical  feature*  of  dairy  farming* 
and  hog  production  promptly  answered.  Address  all  communications  to 
Dairy  Department,  Western  Farm  Life,  Denver,  Colorado. 


The  states  that  are  high  in  the  num- 
ber of  purebred  bulls  are  also  high  in 
milk  production. 

The  short  pasture  season  is  here  and 
the  production  of  milk  will  fall  off 
greatly  unless  some  grain  is  fed  as  a 
supplement. 

The  butchers'  block  is  the  ultimate 
end  of  every  hog  or  other  meat  animal 
excepting  those  used  as  breeders  to  im- 
prove other  stock.  The  sooner  the  av- 
erage breeder  realizes  this  fact  the  more 
profit  there  will  be  in  the  business. 
Breeders  cannot  go  on  indefinitely  pro- 
ducing animals  to  sell  or  trade  to  other 
breeders.  The  primary  object  of  breed- 
ing improved  stock  is  to  place  pure- 
breds  on  every  farm  producing  market 
stock  in  order  that  the  demand  for  a 
better  quality  of  meat  may  be  met. 

Decision  Against  Filled  Milk. 
Dairy  forces  of  the  nation  are  jubi- 
lant over  the  victory  against  filled  milk 
just  won  in  Wisconsin.  The  supreme 
court  of  that  state  on  July  20  handed 
down  a  decision  which  upheld  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  law  passed  by  the 
state  legislature  in  1921.  This  law  pro- 
hibited the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
compounds  of  skim  milk  and  vegetable 
oils. 

"The  Wisconsin  decision  means  a 
great  step  toward  a  more  complete  vic- 
tory in  the  passing  of  a  Federal  act  to 
debar  these  oiled  milks  from  interstate 
and  foreign  commerce,"  said  Charles  W. 
Holman,  executive  secretary  of  the  Na- 
tional Milk  Producers'  Federation. 

A  suit  to  test  the  constitutionality  of 
the  Wisconsin  act  was  instituted  by  the 
Carnation  Milk  Products  Company  and 
the  Hebe  Company.  They  asked  that 
the  law  be  set  aside  as  unconstitutional 
and  that  the  state  dairy  commissioner, 
J.  Q.  Emery,  be  enjoined  from  enforcing 
the  statute.  Unless  the  plaintiffs  ap- 
peal to  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court,  the 
filled  milk  traffic  in  Wisconsin  is  at  an 
end. 


Making  Future  Purebred  Breeders. 

Membership  in  the  Holstein  Friesian 
Calf  Club  Association  of  America  is  to 
be  given  to  any  boy  or  girl  in  a  Holstein 
calf  club  and  owning  a  purebred  calf. 
This  membership  is  not  given  until  the 
boy  or  girl  has  completed  a  season  of 
work  under  a  club  leader  with  a  calf 
duly  registered  in  the  name  of  a  club 
member.  The  membership  will  continue 
until  the  boy  or  girl  is  nineteen  years 
old.  Among  the  benefits  of  this  mem- 
bership is  the  privilege  of  registering 
and  transferring  all  animals  connected 
■with  calf  club  work  including  their  off- 
spring at  the  regular  membership  rates. 
In  addition,  these  junior  members  will 
receive  valuable  literature  giving  in- 
structions on  the  proper  handling  of 
their  calves  as  well  as  news  items  of 
interest  concerning  their  breed.  The 
boys  and  girls  become  candidates  for 
this  junior  organization  when  they  join 
their  local  club.  At  this  time  they  re- 
ceive a  candidate  badge  and  later  when 
the  local  club  leader  and  Holstein  offi- 
cial in  charge  have  certified  to  their 
faithful  work  the  membership  certifi- 
cate is  granted.  Earl  J.  Cooper  has 
been  assigned  to  this  work  by  the  Hol- 
stein association. 


Royal  Into  New  Home. 

After  twenty-four  years  of  tenantcy 
of  various  buildings  in  Kansas  City, 
and  in  various  parts  of  Kansas  City, 
ranging  from  the  Stock  Yards  to  Con- 
vention Hall  and  on  out  to  Electric 
Park,  the  American  Royal  Live  Stock 
Show  is  to  have  its  own  permanent 
home  at  the  Kansas  City  Stock  Yards, 
which  will  be  completed  about  October 
h  or  forty-five  days  before  the  1922 
American  Royal  is  to  open,  November 
18,  to  run  one  full  week. 

The  new  structure  is  being  erected  at 
the  intersection  of  Twenty-third  Street 
Trafficway  and  Wyoming  street.  The 
arena  building  proper  is  425  feet  long 
and  220  feet  wide,  with  two  floors,  the 
arena  being  on  the  top  of  these  two 
floors.  The  Live  Stock  Annex  is  200 
feet  long  and  260  feet  wide  and  two 
stories  high.  The  principal  exposition 
building  is  625  feet  long,  part  220  and 
part  260  feet  wide,  with  a  total  floor 
space  of  over  six  acres.  The  oval  shaped 
■tens  on  the  second  floor  of  the  prin 
cipal  building  is  225  feet  long  and  125 


feet  wide,  one  of  the  largest  indoor 
arenas  in  the  world.  A  12  Vi -foot  prom- 
enade runs  around  the  arena  and  back 
of  this  are  the  box  seats,  elevated  to 
four  feet  above  the  arena  floor. 

Carlots  of  cattle,  swine  and  sheep  will 
be  shown  in  the  stock  yards  adjoining 
the  main  exposition  building.  Premium 
lists  of  the  1922  show,  November  18  to 
25,  have  been  issued  and  are  ready  for 
distribution  by  the  secretary,  F.  H.  Ser- 
vatius,  Live  Stock  Exchange  building. 


Study  Provisions*  of  Anti-Vivisection 
Bill. 

The  initiated  bill  known  as  the  anti- 
vivisection  bill  which  will  appear  on  the 
ballot  this  fall  is  of  vital  importance  to 
the  livestock  industry.  The  Colorado 
Agricultural  College  has  made  a  careful 
study  of  the  terms  of  the  proposed  bill 
as  it  affects  the  production  of  livestock 
and  summarizes  the  findings  as  follows: 

1.  Its  passage  would  stop  research 
into  animal  diseases. 

2.  Eliminate  the  possibility  of  finding 
any  new  vaccine  or  serums  for  the 
treatment  or  prevention  of  disease. 

3.  Prevent  the  improvement  of  those 
we  have. 

4.  Make  it  practically  impossible  to 
discover  the  cause  of  any  disease  the 
cause  of  which  is  not  now  known. 

5.  Remove  the  possibility  of  definite- 
ly proving  that  any  forage  plant  was 
poisonous. 

6.  Prevent  any  improvement  in  our 
present  methods  of  destroying  prairie 
dogs. 

7.  Practically  close  the  Colorado  Ex- 
periment Station  insofar  as  research  in- 
to animal  diseases  is  concerned. 

8.  Prevent  further  nutritional  experi- 
ments on  vitamines  which  have  done  so 
much  to  explain  scurvy,  beri  beri,  pel- 
lagra, paralysis  of  swine,  etc. 

9.  Make  it  difficult  for  veterinarians 
to  either  learn  or  improve  their  surgical 
technique. 

10.  Seriously  injure  the  livestock  in- 
dustry of  the  state. 


New  Method  of  Pasteurization. 

A  ten-gallon  can  of  fresh  milk  treated 
by  a  new  system  of  pasteurization  was 
recently  received  in  London  from  South 
Africa,  according  to  a  report  sent  to 
the  Department  of  Commerce  by  the 
London  representative.  After  search- 
ing practical,  as  well  as  bacteriological 
and  chemical  examinations  by  eminent 
dairy  and  scientific  authorities,  it  was 
declared  equal  in  flavor  and  attractive- 
ness to  the  best  English  milk,  and  free 
from  every  trace  of  hurtful  bacteria  and 
chemical  preservatives.  Exhaustive 
tests  also  proved  that  the  fat  content 
rose  as  cream  in  a  thoroughly  normal 
manner  and  that  the  keeping  qualities 
of  both  cream  and  milk  were  not  affect- 
ed up  to  seventy-two  hours,  exposure 
to  the  heat  and  atmosphere  of  a  London 
office. 


Some  Livestock  Don'ts. 

1.  Don't  go  into  the  livestock  game 
until  you  have  home-grown  feeds  in 
view. 

2.  Don't  try  to  raise  livestock  without 
fences  and  forage  crops. 

3.  Don't  breed  to  scrub  sires. 

4.  Don't  let  livestock  suffer  for  want 
of  shade  and  water. 

5.  Don't  fail  to  take  proper  care  of 
barnyard  manure. 

6.  Don't  fail  to  give  the  sow  special 
care  at  farrowing  time. 

7.  Don't  stint  the  sow  which  is  suck- 
ling pigs. 

8.  Don't  feed  unbalanced  rations. 
9-  Don't  feed  irregularly. 

10.  Don't  fail  to  vaccinate  your  hogs 
against  cholera. 

11.  Don't  fail  to  have  your  beef  herd 
tested  for  tuberculosis. 

12.  Don't  fail  to  cull  out  the  non- 
producers. 


Some  Cow! 

The  following  advertisement  appeared 
a  while  ago  in  a  California  newspaper: 

For  Sale — One  large,  red-and-white 
cow,  three-eighths  mule  and  five-eighths 
wildcat.  She  usually  goes  on  a  visit 
every  summer  but  is  at  present  at- 
tached to  her  home  by  means  of  a  log 
chain.  To  any  person  wishing  to  buy 
her,  I  will  throw  in  the  chain  and  sledge 
hammer.  Would  be  delighted  to  sell 
this  cow  to  some  citizen  of  San  Diego 
who  thinks  he  can  whip  Mexico  single- 
handed. 


The  Sign  of 
Safety 


Feed  Your  Hogs  MERRY  WAR  LYE 


Directions 
For  Feeding 

Tli',rouK'i'y  rli'.vAv-  a  tabU  "panful 
of  MERRY  WAK  FOWOKKRD  LYE 
in  a  little  water  and  mix  well  with 
feed  for  ten  bogs  or  thoroughly  dis- 
solve HALF  a  can  in  water  and  mix 
with  a  barrel  of  feed.  Stir  well  and 
feed  night  and  morning.  If  on  dry 
rations  thoroughly  dissolve  HALF  a 
can  of  MERRY  WAR  LYE  in  each 
barrel  of  drinking  water.  Follow 
directions  carefully. 


HOGS  eat  better  when  a  little 
MERRY  WAR  LYE  is  mixed 
with  their  feed— and  you  know  it 
takes  appetite  to  make  meat  and 
fat.  MERRY  WAR  LYE  also 
tends  to  reduce  acidity  of  feed- 
helps  build  up  the  resistance  of 
hogs  to  certain  diseases  and  helps 
tone  them  up.  Thin,  scrawny, 
sickly  hogs  usually  improve 

Juickly  when  fed  MERRY  WAR 
OWDERED  LYE— even  healthy 
hogs  do  better.    Costa  little  to 
feed— 120  feeds  in  every  can— pays  for  itself  many  times  over. 
For  years  hog  raisers  have  been  feeding  MERRY  WAR  LYE— they  know 
what  it  will  do.  Profit  by  their  experience— feed  your  bogs  MERRY  WAR  LYE 

Look  For  The  Picture  of  The  Hog  on  The  Label 

It  Is  The  Sign  of  Safety  *™£jM£*^"um*j*r 

Sold  by  Grocers,  Druggists  and  Feed  Dealer* 
E,  MYERS  LVE  CO..  EttablithecT  1888.   St.  Louis.  Mo. 


MERRY  WAR  LYE 


SELL  YOUR  MILK—FEED 

A&C  CAlf  MEAL 

costs 

ONLY 

WHAT 
YOUR 
HUH 
SELLS 
FOR 

ADY&CROWE  MULC^MSSSS? 


SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 

OR  MONEY  REFUNDED 

We  want  you  to  give  A.  &  C.  calf  meal  a  fair  trial.  WE 
KNOW  it  will  raise  better  calves  for  one-third  what  your 
milk  sells  for.  TO  PROVE  IT  TO  YOU  we  want  you  to  order 
100  pounds.  Any  time  within  thirty  days  if  you  are  not  con- 
vinced that  it  will  do  everything  we  claim,  we  will  return 
your  money. 

WE  WILL  SHIP  DIRECT  TO  YOU 

if  your  dealer  does  not  handle  it.  WRITE  TODAY 


KeepYour  Hogs  Healthy 


Plenty  of  water  afc  the  right  temper- 
ature in  zero  weather  keens  yoor  hogs  healthy 
and  makes  them  grow  faster  on  25  %  less  com. 
Keep  your  hogs  healthy  this  winter  and  save 
yourself  work  and  feed.  The  gain  your  hogs 
make  will  soon  cay  for  an 

IDEAL  HocWaterer 

The  heavy  galvanized,'  comMrated 

outer  casing  reinforces  the  Ideal  to  withstand 
roughest  farmyard  u^age.  For  less  than  two 
cents  a  day  you  can  give  your  hogs  warm  water 
and  save  yourself  the  cold  job  of  cutting  ice. 
The  drinking  trough  in  Ideal  Waterers 
is  inside  the  outer  casing  and  protected  against 
damage.  Ideal  water  tank  easily  lifts  out 
of  the  eating. 

Write  us  for  your  nearest  Ideal  Deal- 
er's name  and  our  special  book  on  Ideal  Hog 
Waterers  and  other  bog  lot  equipment, 

W.  W.  GRISWOLD,  Rocky  Mtn.  Agt., 
1819  15th  Street.  Denver,  Colo. 


15  Cords  a  Dav 

'S()40C  Easily  sawed  by  1  man.  * 

It  IT    Wood  selling:  at  $4  a  cord  woaid 

OTTAWA 


Log,Tr<"e.  Limb  Saw. 
Cash.  Easy  Terms. 
Shipped  from  Nice  Branch 
r%  1  Houses.  Free  Boor. 
9*  /  OTTlWA  MF6.  CO. 
2511M»vooo5  St. 

OTTAWA,  KAN*. 


Days'  Trial. 


rf|  After 

3U30  Days 

——Free  Trial 


Uftlotte  Sepa- 
rator —  wftb 
the  wonderful 


Ins  Bowl.  No 
other  Ilka  re 


30  days'  free  trial— then,  if 
satisfied,  omj  57.50  and  a  few 
easy  payments  —  AND  —  ths 
wonderful  Belgian  Melottf 
Separator  is  YOURS. 

No  Money  Down! 

Catalog  tells  all— orit*. 

Caution!  ?e£™\ 

■bows  that  vibration  of 
the  bowl  causes  cream 
waste!  The  Melarte  bowl' 
is  tif-balancir.g.  Positfvel* 
cannot  get  out  of  balance 
therefore  cannot  vibrate. 
Can't  remix  cream  with  milk. 
The  Melottm  ha*  won  ttt 
Grand  and  International 
Prizes. 

Catalog  FREE 

Write  for  new  Melotte  cat- 
miog  e—tainfag  foil  descriptiw» 

ef  this  ■■mi— fill  eretun 


eTflLufcTDg  unless  voo 
apply  brake.  No 
other  »*yx»tor 
needs  a  brake  bowl 
chamber  ik%  pOTBO" 
Ism  Hm$td. 


Tb* Mekrtte  Separator. H.  B.  Bob. on.  U.S. Mgr- 

Dap*'  3S43  W.  1-HH  Straws,  Ctwcawev  M. 

3445  Prince  Ave.,  Berkeley.  Calif. 


Dl  APIf  10°"  PROTECTION  FOR  LIFE 

KB  11 1  a  It        from  one  vaccination  with 

MsWsTlW it  Cutter's  Liquid  or  Solid 

tMT  tar*.  ^sb>  Blackleg  AUtfressin.  Afcc- 

■    W^kA  lutely  site  Cutter  s  Solid  Agerev 

■    Mm  onlnjecrorsworkjusthieBbcileg 

11  F 

ssMswal  Xjm    is  uncfaainahsr  locaLy 

The  Cutter  Laboratory 

"The  Liter*  fry  that  Knnol  Bm" 
Berkeley  (U.S. License)  California 
HE— OW  Style  Powder  and  Pill  Vaccines  stJ  c  -  .-t 
(or  :1 . ■  •  •—  ptcfex  tbrnL  _ 
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Get  Ready  to  Trap  Now 

am  Furs  are  higher.  Coyotes,  Muskrats.  Skunks 
H  and  Wildcats,  and  all  other  Western  Furs,  will 
DM  bring-  you  More  Money  this  year.  Get  your  sup- 
m  plies  from  Stephens  and  be  ready  to  trap  early. 

I  Traps  at  Factory  Prices 

■™  Stephens  sells  Traps,  Animal  Baits,  and  all 
Trappers'  Supplies  at  Rock  Bottom  Prices. 

■ Western  Trappers  save  Many  Dollars  and  3  to  14 
Days  Time  by  buying  from  Stephens  of  Denver. 
9  Stephens  Bait  Gets  'Em! 

■ Christian  Ram3ey  of  Roswell,  N.  Mex.,  caught 
24  Muskrats  with  25  Traps,  using  Stephens' 
Muskrat  Bait.  Hundreds  of  Trappers  do  as  well 
_  every  year,  proving  Stephens*  BAIT  IS  BEST. 

How  to  Grade  Furs 

■  Learn  to  do  it  yourself.    Our  Trappers'  Guide 

B contains  detailed  instructions  by  Mr.  Stephens, 
who  has  spent  a  lifetime  in  the  fur  business.  Free. 
Cfa  nhnne  charges  you  No  Commission 

■ 91C|JIICI19  on  your  furs — YOU  keep  that 
yourself.  All  Western  Trappers  who  ship  furs  to 

■ Stephens  SAVE  $1  to  S20  on  express  or  parcel 
post;  and  you  get  your  MONEY  3  to  14  Days 
Quicker— -BECAUSE  Denver  is  closer  to  your 
town  than  any  other  Important  Fur  Center, 

■ U/PITC  TODAY  for  Big.  Beautifully  Illua- 
VVril  I  r&trated  Trap  and  Supply  Catalog. 
_  Trappers' Guide  (with  grading  rules) ,  f  Off""  IT 

■  Fur  Price  last,  and  Shipping  Tags,  ail  ■  ImtsTi 

E.  A.  Stephens  (EL  Co. 

Denver 
Colorado 


I  513  Stephens 
I  Building 


Taylor 


poke  %ve  (WW  V. 


Fur  Getter 


FREE  TO 

TRAPPERS 

52  PACE 
FUR. 
BOOK 

WRITE 


in  ST.  LOUIS  since  1871 
Get  ready  now  for  big  trapping  seas  on— Fur  prices 
will  continue  high.  Send  for  new  Book  of  Traps. 
Bigger  and  Better  than  ever  this  year—many  en- 
tirely new  trapping  devices,  including  the  Taylor 
For  Getter,  which  is  a  Trap  Gon--rine  and  pistol 
combined-Smoke  Torpedo,  New  Kompakt  Traps, 
etc.  Many  new  guns  shown  for  the  first  time- 
correct  shooting  poiitions  explained— also  trapping 
jaws,  trapping  methods,  traps  and  baits  toose-- 
JiaU  every  article  the  trapper  uses  at  money  saving 
prices.'  It  is  the  moHi  complete  fur  book 
ever  compiled  for  FREE  distribution.  Do  not 
spend  a  penny  for  trapping  equipment  ontil  you 
have  received  the  Taylor  HOOK  of  TRAPS. 
F.  C.  TAYLOR  FUR  CO,  415  Fur  E«.,  Si.  Louis,  Mo. 


FOUKE 


Trappcors:  Vvants  your  name 
write  Pcmke  to-  and  addrexr  if 
d.r— projects  you  are  going"  to 

reiy  food.    For  «r  „  *> 

b«t  re.uK.  h's    trap  or  DUy ' 

Important  lo  bare 
conitant  up-to- 
the-minute  market 
I  r>  f or m it  I  on. 
P'/nfce  ifirea  II 
Get  lb*  i  ■  ■  ;>  on 
C*  o«bcr  lellow.  ^SEND  TODAY 

Klt«>«>»«».«............-....tl 

1  OUT. !    rUR  COMPANY 
277  Foukx  Building.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Pot  my  name  on  your  booki  for  Fouko  Market  Re- 
port* and  "Th*  Trapper's  Fardn^r,"  the  new 
l—ok  on  how  to  trap  anil  grn/l-  fun,  same  lam, 
low  prleos  ot>  all  supplies 


FURS 


["vi"  lun,  | 

ill  MILL-. 


iltato. 


Trappers  Expect  Good  Season. 

Encouraged  by  the  promising  outlook 
in  the  fur  market,  old  trappers  are  get- 
ting out  their  trapping  sets,  sizing  up 
the  "lay  of  the  land,"  and  preparing  for 
a  big  season's  catch. 

If  you  are  thinking  of  doing  some 
trapping  this  winter — and  this  is  an  in 
teresting  and  easy  way  to  make  good 
money — you  should  make  your  prepara 
tions  now.  The  trapping  season  begins 
in  November.  Before  that  time  arrives, 
you  ought  to  have  your  traps  in  read- 
iness, and  should  know  just  how  you  are 
going  to  proceed. 

Trapping,  especially  for  the  common 
fur- bearing  animals  such  as  muskrat, 
skunk,  coon,  mink,  etc.,  is  not  difficult 
Many  boys  and  men  derive  a  substan- 
tial income  from  it.  But  it  is  necessary 
to  know  the  habits  of  these  animals — 
where  they  may  be  found,  what  traps 
to  use  and  where  to  place  them,  the 
proper  bait  to  employ  and  so  on. 

You  can  obtain  all  this  information 
by  writing  to  one  of  the  big,  reliable 
fur  houses,  explaining  your  intentions 
and  asking  for  a  catalog. 

Staple  furs  such  as  those  mentioned 
above  are  in  great  popularity.  They  bid 
fair  to  remain  in  fashion  for  many  years 
to  come,  so  that  trapping  brings  re 
wards  today  that  were  unknown  a  few 
years  ago.  Trappers  can  look  forward, 
therefore,  to  good  prices  for  their  pelts. 

The  vogue  for  fur  garments  and  fur- 
trimmed  attire  is  one  of  the  develop- 
ments of  recent  years.  While  furs  have 
always  been  worn  to  a  moderate  extent, 
they  literally  took  fashion  by  storm  a 
few  seasons  ago.  This  led  to  some  fan- 
tastically high  prices — supply  simply 
could  not  keep  pace  with  the  demand. 
These  prices,  of  course,  had  to  come 
down  after  their  extraordinary  flight, 
and  this  they  did  in  1920,  putting  the 
fur  market  in  a  turmoil  for  the  time 
being. 

Now  the  market  is  back  on  a  steady 
footing  and  promises  to  remain  so. 
And,  even  after  the  readjustment  of 
prices,  it  leaves  trapping  a  highly  prof- 
itable occupation — much  more  so  than 
it  ever  was  during  the  years  preceding 
the  war.  Fur  houses  say  there  is  also 
good  demand  for  skunk,  mink,  raccoon 
and  wolf. 

From  all  indications,  it  is  evident  that 
this  will  be  a  very  prosperous  year  for 
trappers  and  for  the  fur  business  in 
general. 


.  R  V  D. 


Market  Outlook  for  Farm  and 
•  Ranch  Products. 

(Continued  from  Page  20.) 
Receipts  have  fallen  off  sharply  and 
daily  withdrawals  from  cold  storage  at 
the  four  leading  markets  are  averaging 
about  25,000  cases. 

Poultry  prices  have  changed  but  lit- 
tle recently,  but  the  demand  does  not 
look  broad  enough  to  absorb  the  heavy 
autumn  run  without  a  further  decline. 

Denver — Eggs,  $5@6.50  a  case.  Live 
Poultry — Hens,  15@20c;  springs,  20c; 
broilers,  20c;  roosters,  7c;  turkeys,  27c. 

Butter  Market  in  Strong  Position. 

Dry  hot  weather  in  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal butter  producing  sections  has  re- 
duced the  market  supply  materially  in 
the  last  two  weeks,  and  prices  have 
shown  a  pronounced  upward  trend. 
Fancy  butter  particularly  has  been 
scarce.  A  small  amount  has  been  with- 
drawn from  cold  storage,  although  this 
movement  is  not  of  much  consequence 
as  yet.  The  statistical  position  of  the 
butter  market  is  fairly  strong  since  the 
total  supply  in  storage  is  not  extremely 
heavy  and  consumptive  demand  is  con- 
siderably above  the  average.  Prices  are 
about  15  per  cent  higher  than  at  the 
low  time  of  the  season  a  few  weeks  ago. 

Prices  for  92-score  creamery  butter 
on  September  2  were:  Chicago,  37c; 
New  York,  38y2c;  Boston,  38c;  Phila- 
delphia, 39c. 

Potato  Movement  Above  Average. 

Potato  prices  declined  again  last 
week.  Total  carlot  shipments  in  the 
United  States  arc  running  much  above 
the  average  for  the  corresponding  sea- 
son. The  movement  in  the  week  ending 
August  26  was  4,128  cars,  compared 
with  3,911  cars  last  year,  2,837  cars  two 
years  ago,  and  3,062  cars  three  yearB 
ago.  New  Jersey  is  the  principal  ship- 
per at  present,  although  the  northern 
states  are  showing  a  steady  increase. 
Sacked  cobblers  are  quoted  at  $1.35  to 
$1.85  per  100  pounds  in  consuming  mar- 
kets. Early  Ohios  are  bringing  $1.10 
to  $1.65. 

Extremely  low  prices  have  checked 
the  movement  of  apples  and  markets 
have  been  more  firm  recently.  Jona- 
thans, Wealthier  and  Oldcnburgs  arc 
quoted  at  $2.50  to  $3.50  per  barrel  in 
the  leading  consuming  markets. 


LIVESTOCK  NOTES. 

C.  N.  HENRY,  Fieldman. 
Great  Orion  Sensation  Again  heads  the 
herd  of  Durocs  owned  by  the  Range  View 
Farm,  Henderson,  Colo.  He  is  the  son  of 
Great  Orion  Sensation,  fifteen  months 
old,  weighs  "..50  pounds,  is  the  sire  of  a 
fine  bunch  of  eighty  spring  pigs.  He  was 
Junior  boar  at  the  National  Western 
Stock  Show,  1922.  The  Range  View 
Farm  will  show  their  herd  of  Durocs  this 
fall  at  the  fairs  at  Brighton,  Rocky  Ford 
and  Pueblo. 


A  complete  dispersal  of  the  "Whowell 
&  Polly  Hostein  Friesian  herd  will  be 
held  at  the  farm  on  November  22,  at 
Johnstown,  Colo.  About  eighty  head  will 
be  sold.  This  is  one  of  the  highest  test- 
ing herds  in  the  West.  These  cews  have 
been  under  test  for  two  years  and  some 
of  the  cows  have  32%  pounds  of  butter 
for  seven  days,  and  20,000  pounds  of  milk 
for  365  days.  Thirty-five  A.  R.  O.  cows 
and  a  fine  lot  of  heifers  and  eight  or  ten 
fine  young  bulls  are  included  in  the  of- 
fering. The  herd  is  under  Federal  super- 
vision for  tuberculosis  eradication.  Get 
your  name  on  the  mailing  list  for  cata- 
log. Address  Walter  B.  Polly,  Mgr., 
Johnstown,  Colo. 


One  of  the  good  herds  of  Hampshire 
hogs  in  Colorado  will  be  found  on  Mr. 
Frink's  farm  at  Fort  Lupton.  The  herd 
is  headed  by  Pershing's  Dream  and  he 
is  siring  a  fine  lot  of  pigs.  Mr.  Frink  has 
a  wonderful  herd  of  sows  and  has  a  fine 
lot  of  fall  pigs  coming  on.  Just  keep 
Mr.  Frink  and  his  herd  in  mind. 


Durocs  in  Pueblo  County. 

Some  of  the  live-wire  Duroc  breeders 
of  Colorado  are  found  in  Pueblo  county. 
C.  F.  Burke,  manager  of  the  Blue  Ribbon 
Stock  Farm,  is  one  of  the  real  ones.  At 
the  Blue  Ribbon  Farm  will  be  found  a 
real  bunch  of  herd  boars,  and  the  best 
blood  lines  will  be  found  in  both  the 
boars  and  sows  and  a  fine  lot  of  spring 
pigs.  Mr.  Stone,  a  near  neighbor,  is  also 
a  Duroc  breeder  with  some  real  hogs. 
He  has  a  young  boar  with  lots  of  quality 
and  which  he  is  developing  into  a  real 
herd  boar.  Some  gilts  are  being  fitted 
for  the  shows.  Mr.  Stone  also  has  a  fine 
herd  of  Guernsey  cattle.  E.  D.  Hardman, 
east  of  Pueblo,  is  getting  in  the  top  row 
and  is  going  to  develop  a  real  herd  of 
Durocs,  for  he  believes  in  hogs  and  corn 
as  one  of  the  paying  lines  of  farming. 
R.  D.  Russler,  further  on  down  the  val- 
ley, has  one  of  the  real  herd  boars  of  the 
country.  He  has  some  fine  sows  in  his 
herd  that  are  real  mothers.  While  not  a 
Duroc  breeder,  Mr.  Hudspeth  has  a  fine 
herd  of  Holstein  cows  and  is  a  strong  be- 
liever in  good  cattle  and  better  livestock 
of  all  kinds. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


LARIMER  BOX  AND  BARREL  CO. — BARRELS, 
kegs,  fruit  packages,  baskets  of  all  kinds.  1016 
Larimer  st.     Main  7088.     Denver,  Colo. 


CABBAGE     AND    VEGETABLE     CUTTER— SIX 
knives,  prepaid,  $1;  three  for  $2.     One  free 
to  secretary  Ladies'  Aids.    Lusher  Bros.,  Elkhart, 
Ind. 


SCENARIOS   WANTED — DIRECT  STUDIO  SER- 
vice;  membership  now  open  to  talented  ama- 
teurs   Address  Sec.  American  Screenwriters'  So- 
ciety, 5821  Santa  Monica  Blvd.,  Hollywood,  Calif. 


SEND  FOR  OUR  WHOLESALE  WEEKLY  PRICE 
lists;  it  will  keep  you  posted  on  the  rock-bot- 
tom prices,  and  will  help  you  save  from  25  to  40 
per  cent  on  your  supplies.  Stock  Growers  Whole- 
sale Supply  Co.,  1523  19th  St.,  P.  0.  Box  1442, 
Denver,  Colo. 


PATENTS — BOOKLET  FREE.  HIGHEST  REF- 
erences.  Best  results.  Promptness  assured. 
Send  model  or  drawing  for  examination  and  opin- 
ion. Watson  E.  Coleman,  Patent  Attorney,  624 
F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C.  


LET  US  TAN  YOUR  HIDE— COW  AND  HORSE 
hides  for  fur  coats  and  robes.  Cow  and  steer 
hides  into  harness  or  sole  leather.  Catalog  on 
request.  We  repair  and  remodel  worn  furs;  esti- 
mates furnished.  The  Crosby  Frisian'  Fur  Co., 
Rochester,  N.  Y.   


AUTOMOTIVE  TRADES  TAUGHT — DENSER  IX- 
stitute  of  Technology  guarantees  satisfaction 
teaching  following  trades:  Automobile  and  trac- 
tor repair,  automotive  electricity,  storage  batter- 
ies, welding,  vulcanizing;    15  years'  experience. 

Write  for  booklets.    Y.  M.  O.  A.,  Denver.  

NURSES  TRAINING  SCHOOL— PARK  AVE.  HOS- 
pital,  Denver,  Colo.,  offers  a  thorough  training 
to  young  women  desirous  of  becoming  professional 
nurses.  This  is  a  fully  accredited  school.  Course 
is  three  years.  During  training  students  receive 
full  maintenance,  tuition  and  all  uniforms;  also 
money  allowance  of  $6  per  month  to  cover  other 
hospital  needs.  Apply  Supt.  of  Nurses,  Park  Ave. 
and  Humboldt  Sts.,  Denver,  Colo. 


HONEY. 


THEBESTO  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  HONEY," 
none  better;  satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money 
back;  five-pound  can,  postpaid  $1.50.  Send  re- 
mittance with  order.  Write  for  price  on  large 
quantities.  The  Colorado  Honey  Producers  Asso- 
ciation, Denver,  Oolo.   


 KODAK  FINISHING. 

KODAK  FILMS    DEVELOPED  FREE 
2  %  c  each. 


PRINTS 
Kodak  Studio,  Denisoti,  Texas. 


ARMY  GOODS. 


.SALVAGE     AND     SURPLUS     SALE  OK  ARMY 
goods.    Post  Army  .Store.  021  18th  St.,  Den- 
ver, Oolo.    Write  for  price  Hat.  

SALVAGE    AND    SURPLUS    SALE    OF  ARMY 
goods.    Denver  Army  Store,  14  43  Larimer  st., 
Denver,  Oolo.   Write  for  price  list.  


TOBACCO. 


NATURAL     LEAF     TOBACCO  —  CHEWING,  fi 
pounds,  $'.!,  ID  pounds,  il.    Smoking,  10  pounds, 

f.2,  postpaid.    John  Tilley,  Dn-Kdi-n,  Tenn.  

NATURAL  LEAF  TOBACCO— CHEWING,  6  LBS., 
fl.76;  15  lbs..  %\.     Mmoking,  fi  lbs.,  $1.25; 
15  Him.,  Send  no  money,  pay  when  received. 

Kiinm-nt'  Tobacco  Ahhii.,   Paduiali,  l(y. 


TOH  \ COO  —  NATURAL  LEAF.  CHEWING,  5 
pounds,  10  pounds,  $3.  Smoking,  10  pounds, 
pounds,  11.25;  20  pounds,  %\.  Send  no  money, 
Pav  when  received.  Tob.n  ro  drown*'  Union, 
Padueah.  Ky. 


KENTUCKY  TOBACCO— 3-YEAROLD  LEAP — 
Don't  Mend  u  penny,  pay  for  tolineeo  and  post- 
age when  received.  Kulra  fine,  chewing,  10  lbs., 
$3;  smoking.  10  lbs..  $2. fit);  medium  mnoklng,  10 
lbs.,  fl.25.    Funuers'  Union,  liuwcsvllla,  Ky. 


&  Stock  Raising 


Vast  stretches  of  undeveloped  fertile  agricultural 
land  of  the  highest  productiveness  await  the  set- 
tler in  Western  Canada.  The  land  possesses  the 
same  character  of  soil  as  that  which  has  produced 
the  high  quality  of  cereals  that  have  carried  off 
the  world's  premier  honors  so  many  times. 
Native  grasses  are  Rich  and  Abundant* 
Cattle  fattens  on  them  without  any  grain  being  fed. 

The  place  for  the  man  with  limited  capital  to 
overcome  difficulties  of  high  priced  land  or  the 
burden  of  heavy  rents  is  in  Western  Canada — 
where  land  is  cheap,  where  a  home  may  be  made 
at  low  cost,  and  where  dairying,  mixed  farming  and 
stock  raising  are  particularly  profitable. 
Homestead  of  160  acres  in  the  more  remote 
districts  FREE  to  settlers. 

For  illustrated  literature,  maps,  description  of  farm 
opportunities  in  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan,  Alberta  and 
British  Colombia,  reduced  railway  rates,  etc. .write  to 

K.  HADDELAND, 
Park  Hotel,  104  Central  Ave. 
Great  Falls,  Mont. 

Authorised  Agent,  Dept.  of 
Immigration  and  Colonization. 
Dominion  of  Canada. 


you  C*n  Mate 
Money  Milling  Flour 

One  of  the  best  paying  and  most  dignified  busi- 
T  ■r-tjfr-,_  _ ~*     ne3ses  you  can  get  in, 

or  put  your  boy  in  now- 
adays, is  flour  milliner. 
On  a  comparatively 
email  investment,  and 
™  without  any  previous 
milling  experience  you 
can  own  and  run  the 
wonderful  Midget  " 
Marvel  Mill  and  make 
good  money  from  the 

"MidfierlMarvel 

Sell-Contained  Roller  Flour  Mill 

Saves  the  high  freights  on  wheat  out  and  flour 
and  feed  in.  "The  first  eight  months  I  made  a 
net  profit  of  over  $8000,"  says  A.  H.  Ling  Jet- 
more,  Kan.;  "My  profits  from  the  "Midget" 
Marvel  average  right  around  $40  per  day,"  Chas. 
M.  McKinney,  Cooper,  Tex.;  Was  $6000  in'debt 
when  I  bought  my  25  barrel  "Midget,"  and  the 
little  mill  pulled  me  clean  oat  of  the  hole  long 
before  I  bought  my  40  barrel  mill  from  you, 
says  M.  A.  Kamm,  Oxford.  Mich.  I 

Capacities:  IS.  25,  60  and  100  barrels  of  as  fine\ 
roller  patent  flour  a  day  as  any  mill  can  make.' 
Write  for  free  book,  "The  Story  of  a  Wonderful 
Flour  Mill,"  trial  oner,  terms,  etc, 

Anglo-American  Mill  Company,  Inc. 
2218-2224  Trutt  Building,  Owensboro.Ky. 


Maximum 
Protection 
At  Mini- 
mum Cost 


A  Design 
For  Every 
Practical 
Purpose 


Tour  dealer  can  supply  this  scien- 
tifically built  Fence.  "Write  us  for 
name  of  dealer  in  your  vicinity. 

The  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co. 

Dept.  WP.  Denver,  Colo. 


Big  Money  Boring  Wells 


Have  water  on  your  own  farm. 
In  spare  time  make  wells  for  your 
neighbors.  It  means  S1000  extra  in 
ordinary  years,  double  that  in  dry 
years.  No  risk — no  experience  needed. 

Outfits  for  Getting  Water  Anywhere 

Earth  augers,  rock  drills  and 
combined  machines.  Engine 
or  horse  power.  Write  for 
easy  terms  and  free  catalog. 

LISI  F  MFG.  COMPANY 
Box  743      Clarlnda,  low 


Windmill  Prices Reduced m 


Writo  today  i 
log  and  reduce  _ 
CURRJE  Windmills,  Feed 
Grinders, etc.  Big  liantains 
In  all  styles 
and  sizes  wo 
manufacture. 


GALVANIZED  STEEL 
WINDMILL  926. 
C  U  RRI C 
SWEEP  FEED    WINDMILL  CO. 
ORINOER    7th  K.  Hollld.lv, 
$22.   Topoke,  Kansas. 


BIG  SEASON 
PREPARE  EARLY  M 

WRITE  NOW  FOR  OUR  MOST  WONOERFUL 
AND  BEAUTIFULLY  ILLUSTRATED  FREE  BOOK 

"OFFICIAL  TRAPPIWGA.UTHORITY 

■10- R  WISl2fl™«  WWYOSIC  CITY^ 


ee STRAPS  -  GUNS 


HOW 
P  It  E 

Special  Plan  for  iri'lllnif  all  or  large  part  of  your 
Trapping  Outfit  FREE  mid  for  Inning  your  mipplics 
clienpcHt.  Write  for  KIIKK  Riilmcription  to  Trap- 
per's K\<liuHKe,  magazine  of  trapping  Hccrets 
lllKKH  pav:.  HikIu'sI  1'rlcen  for  Kurs.  Write  Today. 
E.  W.  BIGGS  Sl  CO.,  228  Blogi  Bldg.,  Kansas  City, 
Mo. 
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Farmers'  and  Stockmens'  Exchange 

Advertisements  will  lie  inserted  in  this  department  (or  7  c  per  word;  four  or  more 
consecutive  insertions,  5c  a  word  euch  iiutertion.  Remittances  can  be  made  by  postoliice 
money  order  or  personal  check.  Evry  figure  and  initial  counts  as  one  word.  Guaranteed 
circulation  .0.1,000  copies  each  issue.  Kind  us  a  trial  udvertisement.  Write  for  proof  show- 
ing how  these  columns  pay  advertisers. 


FARMS  AND  RANCHES 


I  WANT  FARMS  AND  LAND  FOR  CASH  BUY 
ers;   will   deal   with   owners  only.    K.  A.  Mc 
Nown,  334  Wilkinson  Bldg.,  Omaha,  Neb.  


SELL,  YOUR  PROPERTY  QUICKLY  FOR  CASH, 
no   matter   where   located.      Particulars  free, 
Heal  Estate  Salesman  Co.,  Dept.  1 1 ,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


WANTED — TO   HEAR   FROM   OWNEIt  HAVING 
farm  for  sale;  give  particulars  and  lowest  price. 
John  J.   Black,   83rd  St.,  Chippewa   Falls  Wi 


1  HAVE  CASH  BUYERS  FOR  SALEABLE  FARMS 
— Will  deal  with  owners  only.   Give  description 
and  cash  price.    Morris  M.  Perkins,  Dept.  K,  Co 
lumbia.  Mo. 


STROUT'S  FARM  CATALOG,  1.200  BARGAINS, 
just  out;  equipped  farms,  $000 — $50,000;  big 
woodlots,  self-sustaining  homes.    The  pick  of  3'' 
states.     Copy  free.     Strout  Farm  Agency,  83 
B  A,  New  York  Life  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo 


FARM  FOR  SALE — SEVENTY-THREE  ACRES, 
*  irrigated,  well  improved,  one  and  one-half  miles 
from  Mitchell,  Neb.,  forty  rod  from  Great  Western 
Sugar  Factory;  excellent  soil;  under  one  of  best 
irrigation  ditch"  in  Nebraska.  Good  feeding  to 
cation.  Price  $15,000;  will  carry  back  half  se- 
cured on  farm.  No  trade  considered.  Write  for 
particulars.    Address  R.  E.  Gilford,  Mitchell,  Neb. 


EIGHTY  ACRES,  ALL  TILLAGE,  NEAR  MAR- 
kets,  big  producers.  A  Colorado  opportunity 
that  should  not  be  overlooked  by  you;  on  main 
road,  only  4  miles  depot,  high  school,  creamery 
short  ride  Denver  markets;  every  acre  loamy  fer- 
tile soil,  nicely  fenced,  comfortable  4-rooni  cot' 
tage,  cellar,  porch,  well  and  spring  water,  pic 
turesque  view,  10-cow  barn;  120  acres  leased  pas- 
ture land  adjoining.  Incapacitated  owner;  all 
for  $2,300;  easy  first  pavruent;  possession  now. 
Wm.  J.  Pfost,  Strout  Farm  Agency,  Elizabeth, 
Colo. 


FOR  SALE: — IN  RIO  GRANDE  COUNTY,  COLO. 

Half  section  improved  ranch ;  7  5  acres  pota- 
toes, balance  grain  and  field  peas,  excepting  100 
acres  to  be  summer  plowed;  price,  $85  per  acre, 
including  water  rights  for  abundance  of  water. 
Also  3  quarters  and  one  80  in  one  section  three 
miles  from  above,  ready  for  plow,  including  water 
right,  $50  per  acre;  all  smooth,  level  land  and 
would  guarantee  land  to  produce  150  to  200 
sacks  potatoes  per  acre.  If  buyer  desires,  will 
sell  livestock  and  farm  implements.  Want  to 
take  advantage  of  business  opportunity  and  will 
sell  for  small  cash  payment;  name  your  own  terms 
on  balance.  Possession  any  time.  M.  J.  Beau- 
sang,  Owner,  1578  Emerson  St.,  Penver,  Colo. 


1HRIGATED  FARMS  NEAR  DENVER— GOING  TO 
California  and  will  close  out  at  very  low  price 
and  easy  terms,  several  improved  farms  under 
good  ditches,  20  to  30  miles  of  Denver  and  near 
railroads. 

142  acres,  one  mile  to  depot,  elevator  and  licet 
dump,  rural  route  and  milk  route  by  the  door.  All 
under  ditch,  good  water  right;  new  six-room 
house;  barn  and  outbuildings;  half  in  alfalfa,  10 
acres  pasture  with  running  water,  uo  seepage.  Re- 
fused $250  per  acre  two  years  ago,  but  price  now 
$140  per  acre;  $2,500  cash,  balance  easy  terms. 
Possession  this  fall. 

■CO  acres  irrigated,  5-room  house,  Kirn,  good 
well;  half  mile  to  school,  3*A  miles  to  town;  all 
level,  all  in  crop;  no  waste;  rural  route  and  milk 
route  by  the  door.  Cheap  pasture  land  with  run- 
ning water  across  road,  can  be  rented  cheap.  Fine 
dairy  proposition.  Price  $125  per  acre;  $1,500 
cash,  balance  easy  terms.    Possession  this  fall. 

Also  160  acres,  320  acres,  107  acres,  105 
acres,  all  irrigated,  for  sale  cheap.  Chas.  O.  El- 
wood,  Owner,  415  Ideal  Bldg.,  Denver,  Colo. 


HELP  WANTED 


LEARN  MECHANICAL  DENTISTRY  —  WRITE 
Prosthetic  Clinic,  Majestic  Bldg.,  Denver. 

AGENTS — 100%  SELLING  FIBtfE  BROOMS, 
free  sample.     National  Fibre  Broom  Co.,  St. 

Louis,  Mo. 


$210  MONTHLY,  EXPENSES,  FREE  AUTO  TO 
agents  selling  our  poultry  and  stock  remedies; 
fast  summer  sellers.     Sunflower   Poultry  Farm, 
B.  10,  Parsons,  Kan. 


MEN  —  WOMEN      WANTED  —  GOVERNMENT 
clerks  and  carriers,  railway  mail  clerks,  $1,600 
— $2,300.     List  positions  free.     Write  Mokane, 
Dept.  B-ll,  Denver,  Colo.  


AMBITIOUS  MEN — WRITE  TODAY  FOR  AT- 
tractive  proposition,  selling  subscriptions  to 
America's-  most  popular  automobile  and  sports- 
man's magazines.  Quick  sales.  Big  profits. 
Pleasant  work.  Digest  Publishing  Co.,  9659  But- 
ler  Bldg.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


$50.00  WEEKLY — MEN,  WOMEN,  TAKE  OR- 
ders  for  American  Guaranteed  Hosiery.  All  styles, 
colors  for  men,  women,  children.  Silk  hose  guar- 
anteed against  runners.  Experience  unnecessary. 
Write  today  for  territory  and  samples.  American 
Hosiery  Mills,  Dayton,  Ohio. 


NO  STRIKES  IN  AUTOMOTIVE  BUSINESS,  BUT 
steady  work,  high  pay.  Be  an  automotive  elec- 
trician or  mechanic.  We  train  you  thoroughly. 
Best  school,  finest  equipment.  Special  proposition. 
Booklet  free.  New  class  starting.  Johnson  Auto- 
motive Trades  School,  Electrical-Mechanical,  729 
Broadway,  Dept.  C.G.,  Denver. 


HUNDREDS  U.  R.  GOVERNMENT  POSITIONS 
continually  open  to  men-women  over  17;  $92 — 
$190  month.  Quick,  steady  raise;  paid  vaca- 
tion; no  strikes;  steady  work;  short  hours.  Com- 
mon education  sufficient,  "pull"  unnecessary. 
Write  immediately  for  list  positions.  Franklin 
Institute,  Dept.  .1  123,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  

FOLLOW  THE  DOLLARS — $50  TO  $100  PER 
week,  the  money  yours;  something  new,  not 
an  old,  worn-out  proposition;  field  untouched;  ex- 
perience unnecessary;  takes  everybody  'by  storm; 
money  rolls  in;  show  50,  sell  40;  demonstrated 
in  one  minute;  sells,  on  demonstration;  the  new 
Inkle' s  Fountain  Pen,  the  twentieth  century  won- 
der; never  leaks  or  spills;  with  this  pen  no  more 
use  for  the  ink  bottle;  sample  pen  50c;  this  prop- 
ositi is  18  karat;  money  back  if  not  as  repre 
sented;  agent's  profit  200  per  cent;  exclusive  ter- 
ritory; send  for  agency  today.  Inkless  P'ountafn 
Pen  Co.,  1522  Eighth  st.,  Des  Motnes,  la. 


LIVE  STOCK 


CATTLE. 


RANGE     BULLS— REGISTERED  HEREFORDS 
and  Shorthorns.     The  Lowell  Purebred  Cattle 
Co.,  Union  Stock  Yards,  Denver. 


WHY   PAY  MORE*     PUREUKED  REGISTERED 
Holstein    heifer   calves,   $50.     Circulars  free 
Condon's  Holstein  Parks,  West  Chester,  Ohio. 


HOGo. 


HIGH  CLASS  REGISTERED  DUROC  HOARS  HY 
Great  Giant  Sensation.  Delbert  Hawkins,  1'eetz, 
Colo. 


surrp. 


LUMBER 


FIR  LUMBER,  MILL  WORK.  RED  CEDAR  RTTIN- 
gle»i  fence  posts,  from  mills  to  you.    Send  bill 
n      delivered    prices'.     Lansdown,    Box  909M, 
Everett.  W»«h. 


FOR  SALE— 200  CHOICE  SHROPSHIRE  HRKKU 

ing  ewes.    R.  B.  Golden,  Nuiai,  Colo.  

RAISE    KARAKUL    SHEEP,    PRODUCING  PER- 
sian  lamb  Astrakhan  fur.    Two  lambings  yearly. 
Dr.  Young,  Hoff-Schiocder,  1545  Welton  St.,  Den- 
ver, Colo. 


MILCH  GOATS. 


SWISS  MILCH  GOATS,  HIGH-GRADE  STOCK. 

milking  from  three  to  five  quarts;  also  young 
stock.    Frank  Rauchfuss,  R.  P.,  Edgewater,  Colo. 


PET  STOCK 


BEAUTIFUL  REGISTER  ABLE  COLLIE  PUPS.- 
Box   5,   Kccnesburg,  Colo. 


POULTRY 


LEGHORNS. 


APRIL   HATCHED   BROWN    LEGHORN  COCK 
■  iris,  75c  each.     Richard  Matoush,  Julesburg, 
Colo. 


SEVERAL  VARIETIES. 


NINETY  BREEDS — POULTRY,  EGGS,  PIGEONS, 
dogs,  baby  chicks,  parrots,  ferrets,  hares.  Com- 
plete free  folder.     Bergey's  Poultry  Farm,  Tel- 
ford,  Pa.  


TURKEYS. 


INSTRUCTIONS  ON  RAISING  TURKEYS — RID- 
ding  of  lice,  cureing  Blackhead  and  cause  of  it. 
All  for  $1.  Now  is  the  time  to  buy  some  of  these 
20-pound  Mammoth  Bronze  hens,  while  you  can 
get  them  cheap.  Sunnydale  Poultry  Farm,  Key- 
stone, Nebr. 


SEEDS 


ALFALFA     SEED,   95%     PURE,   $6  BUSHEL, 
sacks  free,  track  Concordia.    Geo.  Bowman, 
Concordia,  Kan. 


KANRED    SEED   WHEAT,   RECLEANED,  $2.25 
per  bushel,  sacked.    Kanota  oats,  $1.25.  Tay- 
lor &  Sons,  Chapman,  Kan. 


FOR  SALE — CERTIFIED  KANRED  WHEAT;  25- 
acre  field  averaged  over  50  bu.     Price  $2  per 
hundred.     A.  C.  Given,  Route  6,  Denver,  Colo. 
Phone  Englewood  294  R  12. 


WHOLESALE  SEED  PRICES  TO  CONSUMER — 
Alfalfa,  $10  per  hundred;  Red  Clover,  $18; 
Sweet  Clover,  $8;  Timothy,  $5;  Grimm  Alfalfa, 
$30;  Kanred  Seed  Wheat,  $3;  Seed  Rye,  $3; 
sacks  free.  Order  from  ad,  or  write  for  samples. 
If  seeds  do  not  please  you,  and  save  you  money, 
we  will  take  them  back  and  refund  all  of  your 
money  without  argument.  "You  run  no  risk  in 
dealing  with  us.  Order  from  this  ad  and  save 
25%  on  your  fall  seeding.  M.  C.  Meier,  Salina, 
Kan. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


INVENTIONS  WANTED — CASH    OR  ROYALTY 
for  ideas.     Adam  Fisher  Mfg.  Co.,   204,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.  


GUARANTEED  BETTER  BUTTER  WRAPPERS — 
100,  60c;  250,  $1.50;  500,  $2.50;  1,000, 
$4.25,  printed  to  order.  Home  Specialty  Co.,  Mid- 
dleton,  Idaho. 
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D.  S.  Polled  Herefords 

Cows  from  Polled  Plato,  herd  headed  by 
POLLED  SUCCESS  A  3rd.  Young  bulls  and 
heifers  for  sale. 

Smith  Livestock  Co, 

CHIVINGTON,  COLO. 


PRODUCTION 


We  offer  you  a  wonderful  amount 
of  these  Holstein  qualities — and  from 
a  clean  herd.  Bull  calves  from  fine 
record  dams.  Pahgre  Valley  Ranch, 
Loesch  Bros.,  Montrose,  Colo. 


BREEDING 


We  have  bred  hundreds  of  prize-winning  and 
high-producing  Holstein  cows,  including 


Tilly  Alcartra 

can  supply 
g.  Write 

McKAY  BROS.,  Caddoa,  Colo. 


We  can  supply  you  with  that  same  line  of 
breeding.  Write 


BUCHANAN  &  HENRY, 
LIVESTOCK 

AUCTIONEERS 

1927  Broadway  Denver,  Colo. 

Write  us,  or  Phone  Champa  4685. 


BLUE  RIBBON  HERD 

DUROCS 

-JJuy  them  young  and  grow  them  yourself. 
Weaned  pig«,  regular  price  $25  to  $60.  Our 
specialty  for  short  time  on  good  farmers' 
boars,  weaneru,  $15  and  $20.  Show  pros- 
pects, weaners,  $50.  Arc  breeding  now 
for  fall  farrow.  Can  sell  you  one  or  a  car- 
load. Our  Blue  Ribbon  herd  waa  the  high 
winner  at  Denver.     Write  today. 

The  Blue  Ribbon  Live  Stock  Co. 
C.  F.  Burke,  Mgr.  PUEBLO,  COLO. 


HAMPSHIRE  HOGS 

W«  make  a  specialty  of  furnishing  foundation  herd*.  We 
have  Show  and  Herd  Boar  proupccU  for  »ale,  that  combine 
the  blood  of  the  greatest  show  hogs  ever  produced.  LOOK- 
OUT*, WICK  WARES  and  TIPTONS,  the  three  greatett 
atraina  known  to  the  breed.  For  free  booklet,  prices  and 
description  write  to 

N.  E.  Mosher  &  Son,  Hugo,  Colo. 


Mather's  Big -Type  Polands 

sold  to  breeders  in  four  states  this  year  are 
giving  satisfaction. 
CHOICE  vol  \<;  BOARS 
at  prices  that  will  surprise  you. 

C.  J.  Mather,  Longmont,  Colo. 


SPRING  BOARS 

Just  a  few  real  herd  headers  left  ready  to 
go  at  pre-war  prices.  Used  with  grade  sows 
even,  they  will  more  than  pay  for  themselves 
on  the  first  crop  of  pigs.   Write  today. 

C.  C.  Boyd,  Yuma,  Colo. 

Livestock  Auctioneer  and  Duroc  Breeder. 


Brauer  Purebred  Duroc  Co. 

Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

The  greatest  individual  lot  of  spring  boars 
at  moderate  prices,  to  close  out  early.  Now 
is  your  time  to  buy. 

Write  for  full  particulars,  etc. 

J.  W.  BRAUER,  Gen.  Mgr. 
22  Lorraine  St.  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 


HAMPSHIRES 

"We  offer  sows  and  gilts  bred  to  a 
great  son  of  an  International  Grand 
Champion.    Also  serviceable  boar  «^nd 
weanlings,  both  sexes. 
Prices  and  description  on  request. 

D.  C.  FULLER  &  SON, 

FIRST  VIEW,  COLO. 


C.  A.  C.  ftUALITY  STOCK. 

In  picking  your  Shorthorn  breeding  stock, 
remember 

S\OW  KING 
breeding  has  proved  itself  in  the  show  ring. 
Lord  Douglas  calves  out  of  Snow  King  heifers 
are  even  better.    We  will  have  some  bulls  of 
this  breeding  for  sale  this  summer. 

COLORADO  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE, 
Fort  Collins,  Colorado. 


OUTSTANDING 

HOLSTEIN  BULL 

We  have  for  sale  a  yearling  son  of  a  three- 
year-old  heifer  who  made  1,035  lbs.  butter  last 
year  and  21,428  lbs.  milk,  making  her  fifth  in 
the  world  for  butter  production  and  ninth  for 
milk  for  the  year  1921-1922.  The  bull  calf  . is 
sired  by  a  30-lb.  son  of  Johan  Duchess  De  Kol 
Lad,  a  bull  who  has  two  world  record  sis- 
ters, and  two  world  record  daughters.  Calf  is 
mostly  white  and  a  beautiful  individual. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICE. 
WHICH  IS  REASONABLE. 

Mrs.  R.  G.  Douglas,  Rush,  Colo. 


Sam  Ball  Shorthorns 

Are  the  big  hardy  kind  that  make  good  under 
the  most  trying  range  conditions.  At  the  head 
of  the  herd  is 


Big 

Sandy 


Prom  this  herd  came  the  sires  of  the  grand 
champion  carlot  steers  at  the  1920,  1921  Na- 
tional Western.  TWENTY  BULLS,  2,  3  AND 
4  YEARS  OLD,  THAT  WE  WILL  SACRIFICE 
IF  TAKEN  AT  ONCE. 

SAMUEL  BALL,      WRAY,  COLO. 


Buy  a  Calf  Out  of  This  Herd 

Twenty  cows  in  this  herd  on  an  official 
seven-day  test  averaged  446.13  lbs.  of  milk 
and  20.19  lbs.  of  butter. 

COLORADO  STATE  HOME, 


2305  S.  Wash.  St. 


Denver.  Colo. 


LOW  PRICES 
NOW  on  all 
.  164  styles  of 
OTTAWA 

PENCE  and  GATES- Lew 
.i^n  Wire  M:ll  Prices.  Satis- 
inrtlonGo&ruitecdor  Money  Pack. 
Wrtu.  UkIm  for  BIG  FREE  BOOK. 
1  "JTOf*  "««UF»CTURIl»e  COMPANY 
•>•'♦«  Str*tl.  mint,  Knu,.  _1 


Milking  Shorthorns 


POLLY  Sells  in 

PUBLIC  SALE, 
October  14th,  1922. 

SALE  INCLUDES: 
ROSE  SHARON.  .  .8884.4  lb*.,  tmt  «-alt 

ABIGAIL.  8006.1  Iba.,  2nd  calf 

LADY  WASHINGTON  10,041*4  lb*. 

Several  cows  exceeding    1,000  lbs. 

Ser  month  In     tests     now  running', 
lany  show-ring  winners. 
Two  son*  of  Klrklt-vinsrton'H  Kini;, 
International  Grand  Champion. 

Select  young  cows  and  bred  heifers. 
A  buyer  can  get  a  carload  of  The 
Right  Kind. 

TRIE  "DOI'ItLE-DEfKERS" 
PROVED   PRODI  (  TIO\. 
BEST  BREEDIXG. 

Send  today  for  Catalog. 

BONVUE  FARMS, 

DENVER,  COLORADO. 


Shorthorns  That  Milk 

ARE  MONEY  MAKERS. 

A  herd  that  will  give 
you  a  good  monthly 
cash  income  is  what 
you  will  need  in  the 
future.     One    of  our 
young  bulls  from  a  Record 
of  Merit  cow  can  develop 
your  herd  into  a  dual-pur- 
pose paying  proposition. 

We  know  the  war  is  over 
and  have  bulls  for  sale  at 
prices  that  you  farmers  and  ranchmen  can 
afford  to  buy.  Write  for  our  bargain  list  and 
easy  payment  plan. 

We  also  have  several  young  bulls  for  sale, 
priced  to  sell. 

THE  PINE  VALLEY 
DAIRY  &  FARMS  CO. 

Seeley  G.  Rose,  Mgr.  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 


Bates  Shorthorns 

are  the  foundation  blood  of  true  Milking 
Shorthorns.  We  have  them.  A  few  bulls  for 
sale. 

THE  CARPENTER  CATTLE  CO. 

GREELEY,  COLORADO 


Buy  MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

from  the  oldest  established  herd  in  the  state. 

We  can  supply  your  needs  in  bulls  of  beef 
type  either  horned  or  polled  Shorthorns. 

Write  Superintendent  for  folder  on  breeding 
and  prices. 

State  Industrial  School, 

Golden,  Colo. 


GREAT  BARGAINS,  960  HEAD  HEREFORDS, 
SHORTHORNS,  ABERDEEN  ANGUS 

1,  2,  3,  4  and  5  years  old.   Cows,  heifers  and 
bulls.     Prices  $75  to  $120    and  up,  380 
Percheron  and  Belgian  horses,  stallions,  marcs 
and  colts,  1  to  6  years  old.   Prices  $12£ 
up  per  head.  One  head  or  a  carlot.  Br 
guarantees  with  each.   Registered  pedipr- 
mail.     Stock  on  twenty  ana  in  Iowa  and 
Illinois.    Write  for  circular  and  particular?. 
Address  ILLINOIS  HORSE  &  CATTLE  CO., 
Good  Block,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
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Digestible  cooking 

for  your  Children 

One  daily  aid — 

RECENT  SCHOOLIINVESTIGATIONS    invest  mother's 
*  cooking  with  a  new  importance. 

Thousands  of  boys  and  girls  in  many  different  schools 
have  recendy  been  examined  under  the  direction  of 
nutrition  experts.  About  one-third  of  theee  school 
children  were  found  to*  be  under-nourished.  And  a  sub- 
stantial share  of  them  were  from  prosperous  families. 
Almost  uniformly  it  was  found  that  the  misunderstood 
"backward"  pupils  were  under-nourished  while  the 
"bright"  boys  and  girls  were  those  fortunate  children 
whose  home  kitchens  supplied  good  wholesome  food.  % 

Well-informed  mothers,  nowadays,  know  that  their 
families  must  have  fats  in  their  diet,  for  fat  is  our  chief 
energy  food.  But  the  digestibility  of  the  fat  used  is  im- 
portant. Crisco,  a  pure  vegetable  fat,  supplies  this 
necessary  energy  in  a  form  which  is  digestible.  It  is 
wholesome  for  the  little  ones — and  grown-ups  as  well. 

We  have  recendy  had  the  fine,  helpful  experience  of 
talking  to  hundreds  of  mothers  in  their  own  homes. 

They  commended  Crisco  generously  for  its  delicious 
results  in  cake-making,  in  pie-making  and  in  frying.  A 
remark  often  heard  was,  "Crisco  brings  out  the  natural 
flavors  of  foods."  But  we  were  disappointed  to  find  that 
many  women  had  overlooked  the  great  importance  of 
digestibility. 

Women,  after  all,  are  the  real  custodians  of  the  health 
of  their  husbands  and  children.  They  feel  this  high 
responsibility  and  are  glad  (once  they  appreciate  the 
digestibility  of  Crisco  foods)  to  pay  the  few  extra  cents 
involved  in  an  average  week's  baking  and  frying.  There 
is  real  comfort  in  knowing  that  you  are  providing  your 
family  with  nature's  digestible  vegetable  shortening  when 
you  employ  Crisco. 


Crisco 
large  cans. 


is  sold  by  grocers  in  small,  medium  sized  and 
Made  and  sold  in  Canada,  too. 


CRISCO  SPONGE  CAKE 


1  iM&X 

MBEBS9.  . 


WBh- 


J  eggs 

i  cupful  sugar 
Yi  cupful  Crisco 
Yi  teaspoonful  sale 


t^.  cupful*  flour 
2  te&spoonfula  baking  powder 
Yi  teaspoonful  orange  extract 
Yl  cupful  cold  water  i 


Cream  Crisco;  add  salt,  yolks  of  eggs  well  beaten  and  sugar, 
and  beat  for  five  minutes,  add  orange  extract  and  cold  water. 
Beat  up  whites  of  eggs  to  a  stiff  froth  and  add  alternately 
with  the  flour  sifted  with  the  baking  powder.  Divide  into 
Criscoed  and  floured  gem  pans  and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven 
for  fifteen  minutes. 
Sufficient  for  twelve  cakes. 

To  receive  "A  Calendar  of  Dinners"  containing  615  recipe* 
and  365  dinner  menus,  send  15c  to  The  Procter  8C  Gambia 
Co.,  Cincinnati,  O.,  Section  U-o,  Dept.  of  Home  Economic*. 


T*wo  Simple  Home  Tests! 


L<yw  Melting  Point. 
£asy  Digestibility. 

Into  half  a  glass  of  lukewarm  wat*r 
drop  a  small  lump  each  of  Crisco 
and  any  other  fat.  With  a  tea- 
spoon gradually  add  hot  water  until 
Crisco  melts.  You  will  find  that 
few  other  fat*  melt  at  this  point. 
Food  authorities  say  that  an  easily 
digested  fat  should  melt  near  body 
heat — yS'.i  degree*.  Cri*co,  you 
will  find,  melts  even  below  thit  tem- 
perature. It  melt*  at  07  degree*. 
(Tins  test  doe*  not  necessarily  con- 
demn the  digestibility  of  the  other 
fat,  but  it  will  aid  you  to  establish 
CriKo's  An*  digestibility.) 


a4void  Smoke  and 
Odor! 

Put  into  separate  pans  equal 
amounts  of  Crisco  and  any  other 
fat.  Heat  slowly  for  eight  minute*, 
or  until  they  reach  a  temperature 
where  a  bread  crumb  brown*  in  40 
second*. 

Notice  that  the  Crisco,  unlike  most 
cooking  fats,  does  not  smoke  at 
this  proper  frying  temperature. 

You  will  find  Cri*co  very  welcome 
in  your  kitchen  as  an  aid  in  keep- 
ing your  whole  house  fresh  and 
free  from  cooking  odors. 


Digestible  Vegetable  Shortening 
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Tractor  Insurance 


PROPER  lubrication  of  your  tractor  will 
insure  satisfactory  results.  It  insures  the 
reduction  of  maintenance,  the  lowering  of  repair 
bills,  and  long  life  of  the  engine. 

Many  tractors  have  been  ruined  by  the  use  of 
wrong  or  inferior  oils.  By  following  the  Lubri- 
cation Chart  and  using  Mutual  Oil,  made  espe- 
cially to  withstand  Heavy  Duty  tractor  service, 
you  are  insured  proper  lubricants. 

Mutual  Dealers  and  Tank  Stations  can  supply  you. 

You  should  be  able  to  obtain  any  of 
the  Mutual  Products  in  your  com' 
munity.  If  you  cannot,  write  us. 


Boulder 
Fleming 
Ft.  Collins 
Greeley 
Holyoke 
Longmont 
Loveland 
Milliken 
Trinidad 
Walsenburg 
Windsor 
Wray 


JVIutuai,  Oil  Company 

PRODUCERS  ~  REFINERS  ~  MARKETERS 


DENVER 


COLORADO 


There's  a  Mutual  Dealer  or  a 
Mutual  Tank  Station  in  your  town. 


Colorado  Produces  Large  Crop 

COMBINED  GRAIN  SEVEN  AND  A  HALF  MILLION 
BUSHELS  IN  EXCESS  OF  1921. 


A COMBINED  production  of  wheat, 
oats,  corn,  barley  and  rye,  total- 
ing 58,731,000  bushels,  is  the  esti- 
mate for  Colorado  by  the  Co-Operative 
Crop  Reporting  Service  based  on  Sep- 
tember 1  conditions.  This  is  7,309,000 
bushels  in  excess  of  the  total  production 
of  last  year.  Due  to  local  showers  over 
most  of  the  state,  and  good  rains  in  the 
east  and  west,  the  late  growing  crops 
such  as  com  and  beans,  showed  some 
improvement  during  August.  The  total 
wheat  crop  is  now  estimated  at  23,597,- 
000  bushels,  compared  with  the  final  es- 
timate of  23,239,000  bushels  last  year. 
The  corn  crop  is  placed  at  21,792,000 
bushels,  estimated  on  the  basis  that  the 
total  acreage  of  corn  is  regarded  as 
harvested  for  grain.  Last  year  the  to- 
tal production  was  15,979,000  bushels. 
The  final  outturn  will  depend  upon  how 
early  or  late  killing  frosts  occur. 

Shrinkage  in  Hay  Production. 

The  prospects  of  the  hay  crop  for  the 
state  are  nearly  500,000  tons  (17  per 
cent)  less  than  the  crop  harvested  in 
1921  and  about  558,000  tons  less  than 
the  average  for  the  past  three  years. 
The  condition  is  about  80  per  cent  of 
normal  as  compared  with  91  per  cent, 
the  ten-year  average.  The  crop  is  un- 
usually short  in  north  central  Colorado, 
where  high  prices  are  now  prevailing. 
In  the  six  inter-mountain  states  includ- 
ing Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Arizona, 
Utah  and  Nevada,  the  September  1  esti- 
mate of  the  hay  crop  is  7,134,000  tons 
or  about  240,000  tons  less  than  last 
year.  The  United  States  hay  crop  is 
estimated  at  108,736,000  tons  (6.3  per 
cent  above  the  average  for  the  past 
three  years),  compared  with  97,000,000 
tons  harvested  last  year,  and  103,000,- 

000  tons,  the  average  for  the  past  three 
years. 

Pastures  Improved  by  Rains. 

Colorado  pastures  improved  five 
points  during  August  and  had  a  condi- 
tion of  75  on  September  1,  compared 
with  98  per  cent  the  same  date  last 
year,  and  89  per  cent,  the  ten-year  aver- 
age. There  has  generally  been  a  defi- 
ciency of  moisture  throughout  the  sea- 
son. Light  showers  during  the  past 
month  were  responsible  for  the  im- 
provement. 

The  number  of  stock  hogs  for  fatten- 
ing purposes  in  Colorado  on  September 

1  is  estimated  at  232,000,  or  15  per  cent 
increase  over  last  year.  The  national 
supply  increased  7  per  cent  and  totals 
60,050,000. 

Record  Potato  Crop. 

Notwithstanding  that  Colorado  pota- 
toes declined  three  points  during  last 
month,  the  18,000,000-bushel  crop  still 
promises  to  be  the  largest  crop  in  the 
history  of  the  state,  according  to  esti- 
mates by  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics  co-operating 
with  the  Colorado  State  Board  of  Im- 
migration. The  high  production  is  due 
to  the  much  larger  acreage  planted 
(150,000  acres)  this  season  than  here- 
tofore. The  condition  of  the  crop  Sep- 
tember 1  was  78  per  cent  of  normal, 
compared  with  89  per  cent  last  year, 
and  80  per  cent,  the  ten-year  average 
for  September  1. 

Insufficient  irrigation  water,  light 
rainfall,  high  temperatures  and  disease 
in  some  sections  are  largely  responsible 
for  the  reduction.  The  estimated  pro- 
duction is  placed  at  18,014,000  bushels, 
compared  with  11,070,000  bushels  last 
year  on  90,000  acres.  The  United  States 
crop  is  estimated  at  438,398,000  bushels 
or  about  90,000,000  bushels  more  than 
were  harvested  in  1921.  The  condition 
of  the  crop  was  79.9  per  cent  of  normal 
as  compared  with  81.3  per  cent,  the  ten- 
year  average. 

Increased  Bean  Production. 

The  field  bean  crop  for  the  state  im- 
proved three  points  during  August,  the 
condition  on  September  1  being  78  per 
cent,  compared  with  V2  per  cent  a  year 
ago,  and  84  per  cent,  the  ten-year  aver- 
age for  this  date.  The  production  is 
placed  at  718,000  bushels,  compared  to 
342,000  bushels. Inst  year.  The  increase- 
in  production  in  due  to  the  planting  of 
a  very  much  larger  acreage,  or  about 
92,000  acres  for  harvest,  compared  with 
38,000  acres  last  year.  The  United 
States  crop — six  principal  states — is 
estimated  at  12,500,000  bushels  this 
year,  compared  with  9,118,000  last  year. 

The  fruit  crops  of  the  state  will 
promise  generally  higher  production 


than  usual.  The  apple  crop  is  estima- 
ted at  4,000,000  bushels,  compared  with 
3,200,000  last  year.  The  peach  crop  is 
placed  at  900,000  bushels,  compared 
with  860,000  bushels  in  1921.  The  out- 
look for  pears  is  about  401,000  bushels. 

Truck  Crop  Acreage  Increased. 

Truck  crops  are  generally  doing  well; 
there  was  a  heavy  increase  in  the  acre- 
ages this  year  devoted  to  head  lettuce, 
onions,  cabbage,  and  cantaloupes.  Let- 
tuce and  cantaloupes  are  moving  freely 
in  carlots.  Cantaloupes  are  going  large- 
ly on  consignment  and  are  of  excellent 
quality.  Prices  for  wagon-load  sales, 
standards,  85  cents  to  $1;  flats,  40  to 
55  cents. 

Colorado  sugar  beet  production  is 
placed  at  1,635,000  tons  this  year,  about 
the  same  as  in  1919,  but  24  per  cent  less 
than  last  year.  The  United  States  crop 
is  figured  at  5,260,000  tons,  32.4  per  cent 
less  than  last  year,  and  20.5  per  cent 
less  than  the  1916-20  five-year  average. 

The  soil  condition  as  indicated  by 
moisture  supply  in  the  soil  is  only  76, 
compared  with  74  on  August  1,  and 
100.7  last  year  on  September  1,  and 
100.1  September  1,  1920. 


Grangers  Warned  Against  Anti- 
Vivisection  Bill. 

The  Grange  can  truthfully  boast  that 
in  all  its  history  as  an  organization  it 
has  been  on  the  right  side  of  practically 
every  great  question  of  public  policy. 
The  Colorado  Grange  is  now  warning 
members  in  Colorado  against  the  so- 
called  anti-vivisection  bill.  Through  the 
official  action  of  its  legislative  commit- 
tee, consisting  of  C.  W.  Swayze,  John  T. 
Glasier,  Frank  O.  Graves,  John  Morris 
and  Rudolph  Johnson,  the  following  let- 
ter has  been  sent  to  every  Grange  mem- 
ber in  the  state: 

"You  will  be  called  upon  to  vote  on 
an  initiated  measure  in  the  election  this 
fall,  a  measure  that  is  of  paramount  im- 
portance to  the  people  of  this  state. 
This  measure  is  directed  at  animal  ex- 
perimentation and  is  called  the  anti- 
vivisection  bill. 

"It  is  important  that  the  voters  of  the 
state  understand  the  real  nature  of  this 
bill.  The  anti-vivisectionists  propose  to 
do  away  with  all  animal  experimenta- 
tion. This  would  mean  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  manufacture  anti-toxins 
and  various  serums  which  have  made 
many  diseases  like  diphtheria,  small- 
pox, typhoid,  etc.,  less  dreaded  than 
they  formerly  were.  Modern  civiliza- 
tion could  not  have  developed  as  it  has, 
had  it  not  been  for  animal  experimenta- 
tion and  consequent  discovery  .  of  the 
causes  of  disease  and  means  of  their 
control. 

"The  defeat  of  the  bill  is  of  vital  im- 
portance to  the  farmers  of  this  state, 
for  the  measure  has  been  drawn  so  that 
if  it  passes  it  will  be  illegal  to  castrate 
an  animal.  Further,  it  will  be  illegal  to 
manufacture  the  anti-toxins  and  serums 
which  have  been  used  so  successfully  in 
controlling  diseases,  of  our  domestic  an- 
imals, such  as  hog  cholera,  black  leg, 
etc.,  and  which  result  in  the  saving  of 
millions  of  dollars  every  year  to  the 
farmers  of  this  country. 

Do  not  be  misled  by  the  false  senti- 
mentality that  lurks  in  the  anti-vivi- 
sectionists' initiated  measure.  The  en- 
astment  of  this  measure  into  law  would 
not  only  affect  your  pocketbook,  but 
would  leave  you  and  those  dearest  to  you 
at  the  mercy  of  chance  when  dreaded 
diseases  come  along." 


River  Flow  Increases. 

Rivers  and  streams  are  ordinarily  ex- 
pected to  decrease  in  flow  and  become 
smaller  as  forest  lands  are  cleared.  In 
Colorado  the  South  Platte  river  is  doing 
the  opposite  and  becoming  a  larger 
stream.  This  is  because  of  return  water 
from  irrigation  ditches,  seepage  water, 
storing  of  water  in  reservoirs  which 
(  vcntiifilly  finds  its  way  into  the  river. 
Measurements  by  the  Federal  govern- 
ment and  the  Colorado  experiment  sta- 
tion at  Julcsburg  show  that  the  return 
flow  of  water  to  the  river  was  less  than 
200  cubic  feet  a  second  in  1890.  By 
1919-20  it  had  increased  to  750  cubic 
feet  a  second.  As  the  science  of  irriga- 
tion develops  there  will  be  less  waste 
of  wuter  in  all  our  streams  due  to  stor- 
age provisions  and  the  adoption  of  more 
efficient  methods  of  using  water. 
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Water  Supply  of  Prime  Importance  on  Stock  Farm 

FORCING  ANIMALS  TO  DRINK  THROUGH  HOLE  IN  ICE  BRINGS  MONEY  LOSS 


HOGS  having  all  the  water  they 
want  and  just  when  they  want  it 
will  put  on  15  to  25  per  cent  more 
gain  from  a  given  amount  of  grain 
than  hogs  not  having  free  access  to  wa- 
ter. This  is  the  statement  of  a  hog  man 
who  would  not  think  of  raising  and 
feeding  hogs  without  making  provision 
for  an  abundance  of  pure  water,  avail- 
able at  all  times.  "Hogs  require  lots  of 
water,"  says  this  man.  "They  drink 
only  a  little  at  a  time,  but  drink  fre- 
quently. They  drink  almost  as  often 
at  night  as  during  the  day.  The  aver- 
age hog  grower  may  not  know  this,  but 
it  is  a  fact.  Even  in  the  coldest  weather 
hogs  will  drink  three  or  four  times  dur- 
ing the  night  if  the  water  is  near  and 
is  of  the  right  temperature."  Thus 
speaks  a  man  of  long  experience  in  rais- 
ing and  feeding  hogs. 

Water  Essential  to  Nutrition. 


George  C.  Wheeler. 


Water  is  so  common  that  its  impor- 
tance is  often  overlooked.  Animals  can 
live  much  longer  without  food  than 
without  water.  A  hog  will  live  and 
even  increase  in  weight  four  or  five 
days  with  practically  no  food  if  he  is 
given  all  the  water  he  wants,  but  he 
will  begin  to  lose  weight  in  two  days  if 
no  water  is  given,  even  though  fed  all 
the  corn  he  will  eat.  While  not  spoken 
of  as  a  nutrient,  water  is  absolutely  es- 
sential to  all  the  processes  of  nutrition. 
Mastication,  digestion,  absorption  and 
assimilation  cannot  proceed  normally 
without  water.  It  is  the  common  car- 
rier of  the  body.  Without  water  waste 
matter  accumulates  in  the  digestive 
tract,  the  blood  thickens  and  the  body  becomes  fev- 
ered. It  is  well  known  by  all  stockmen  that  failure 
of  the  water  supply  in  a  dry  summer  period  forces 
cattle  to  market  much  more  quickly  than  the  short- 
age of  grass. 

During  hot  weather  water  performs  an  added 
function  in  keeping  the  body  temperature  down  to 
normal,  and  we  are  likely  to  regard  this  as  its  most 
important  use  and  not  make  proper  provision  to  get 
enough  water  in  cold  weather.  It  is  astonishing  how 
much  water  is  required  for  the  various  forms  of  ani- 
mal production.  A  shortage  of  water  will  more  quick- 
ly cut  down  the  milk  flow  of  a  dairy  herd  than  a 
shortage  of  feed.  Professor  "Eckles,  formerly  of  the 
Missouri  experiment  station,  found  as  a  result  of  care- 
ful tests  that  high  producing  cows,  those  giving  90  to 
100  pounds  of  milk  daily,  drank  from  216  to  307 
pounds  of  water  daily,  or  35  or  40  gallons.  His  study 
showed  that  cows  in  milk  required  four  times  as  much 
water  as  dry  cows.  At  the  Geneva  experiment  station 
of  New  York,  it  was  found  that  for  every  pound  of 
milk  produced,  cows  drank  or  consumed  in  their  feed 
4.6  pounds  of  water.  It  can  readily  be  seen  that  cut- 
ting down  the  water  supply  or  providing  only  ice 
water,  which  means  that  the  animals  will  themselves 
reduce  the  amount  consumed,  will  invariably  lower 
the  milk  production. 

Water  Important  in  Dairying. 

The  dairyman  should  figure  that  on  an  average 
he  must  provide  twelve  gallons  of  water  daily  for 
each  animal  in  his 
herd,  and  it  must 
be  close  at  hand 
and  of  a  comfor- 
table tempera- 
ture. The  man 
who  boasts  of  a 
stream  to  which 
his  cows  can  go 
daily  for  their 
water  will  find 
that  in  cold,  windy 
weather  they  will 
not  drink  enough 
to  keep  up  the 
milk  flow.  In  fact, 
in  very  stormy 
weather  cows  will 


Provide  Plenty  of  Water  for  Stock  and  Save  Feed. 

NOTHING  more  quickly  reduces  milk  flow  in  winter  weather 
than  forcing  cows  fro  drink  ice-cold  water.   They  simply  will 
not  drink  enough  to  carry  on  the  normal  functions  of  nutri- 
tion and  milk  secretion. 

High  producing  milk  cows  drink  from  35  to  40  gallons  of 
water  daily.  For  every  pound  of  milk  produced,  cows  require 
4.6  pounds  of  water.  Cows  in  milk  need  four  times  as  much 
water  as  dry  cows. 

Dairymen  should  figure  on  providing  as  an  average,  12  gal- 
lons of  water  daily  to  each  animal  in  the  herd,  and  it  should  be 
convenient,  sheltered  from  cold  winds  and  of  comfortable  tem- 
perature. 

Hogs  seldom  drink  enough  water  in  cold  weather.  Water 
requirements  for  best  results  range  from  12  pounds  daily  to  the 
100  pounds  weight  at  weaning  time  to  4  pounds  daily  to  the  100 
pounds  during  the  fattening  period. 

Fattening  hogs  consume  7  to  8  pounds  of  water  for  each 
pound  of  dry  feed,  nearly  twice  as  much  as  horses  or  stock  cat- 
tle. They  drink  only  a  little  at  a  time,  but  drink  often  if  water 
is  convenient  and  not  icy  cold. 

While  eating,  a  fattening  hog  will  frequently  leave  the  feed 
for  a  swallow  or  two  of  water.  Water  is  the  one  thing  essential 
to  nutrition  which  is  cheap.  Supplying  an  abundance  of  pure 
water  saves  feed. 


tial  to  the  best  results.  He  maintained 
that  hogs  do  not  usually  dring  enough 
water  in  cold  weather  and  recommended 
that  they  be  encouraged  to  drink  more 
by  giving  it  warm  or  in  the  form  of 
warm  slop. 

Few  farms  have  adequate  provision 
for  keeping  water  warm.  Young  grow- 
ing hogs  and  brood  sows  should  never 
be  given  ice-cold  water.  They  cannot 
thrive  nor  make  good  growth  if  com- 
pelled to  chill  the  entire  body  two  or 
three  times  daily  with  cold  water.  A 
hog  consumes  from  seven  to  eight 
pounds  of  water  for  each  pound  of  dry 
feed  eaten,  or  nearly  twice  as  much  as 
horses  or  stock  and  feeding  cattle.  A 
hog  will  frequently  leave  hi3  feed  and 
take  a  few  swallows  of  water  if  it  is 
convenient  and  of  the  right  tempera- 
ture. Water  is  the  one  thing  essential 
to  proper  nutrition  which  is  cheap — 
corn  and  other  feed  cost  money.  Sup- 
plying pure  water  in  abundance  saves 
feed. 


often  not  go  to  the  watering  place  at  all  unless 
forced  to  do  so.  A  well,  conveniently  located, 
equipped  with  a  gasoline  engine  and  a  pump,  and, 
when  water  must  be  stored  in  some  quantity,  pro- 
vision to  keep  it  at  comfortable  temperature,  will  be 
far  better  than  the  stream  to  which  the  animals 
must  travel  no  matter  how  cold  or  stormy  it  may  be. 

Water  taken  into  the  animal  body  must  be  raised 
to  the  body  temperature.  Ordinarily  there  is  enough 
surplus  or  waste  heat  generated  in  the  bodies  of  well 
fed  animals  in  the  processes  of  digestion  and  assim- 
ilation so  that  no  extra  feed  need  be  consumed  to 
warm  the  water,  but  when  large  quantities  of  ice 
cold  water  are  taken  into  the  body  there  may  be  such 
a  sudden  demand  for  heat  that  extra  feed  must  act- 
ually be  diverted  to  warming  the  water,  or  reserve 
body  tissue  consumed. 

Who  has  not  seen  cattle  and  other  animals  in  win- 
ter take  a  sip  of  water  through  a  hole  in  the  ice  and 
then  stretch  their  mouths,  work  their  jaws  and  give 
other  evidences  of  their  discomfort  in  being  com- 
pelled to  drink  the  icy  cold  liquid. 

Hogs  Often  Suffer  for  Water. 

Hogs  often  suffer  for  water  in  cold  weather.  Pro- 
fessor Dietrich  of  the  Illinois  experiment  station 
gave  much  careful  study  to  this  question  of  the 
water  requirements  of  hogs,  and  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  from  12  pounds  daily  to  the  100  pounds 
of  weight  at  weaning  time,  to  4  pounds  to  the  100 
pounds  daily  during  the  fattening  period  was  essen- 


A  bunch  of  hogs  showing  every  indication  of  proper  care  and  feeding. 


Watering  Hogs  Automatically. 

An  automatic  hog  waterer  will  save 
its  cost  in  time  and  labor  in  a  very  short 
time.  Watering  hogs  in  an  ordinary 
trough  requires  lots  of  time  and  wastes 
water,  for  in  hot  weather  the  hogs  will 
lie  in  the  trough  if  there  is  any  way  to 
get  into  it.  It  is  necessary  to  water 
then  at  least  three  times  a  day.  In  cold 
weather  there  is  no  more  disagreeable 
or  unsatisfactory  task  than  to  try  and 
keep  hogs  watered  as  they  should  be. 
By  using  an  automatic  waterer  having 
a  device  for  keeping  the  water  warm 
there  -is  nothing  to  do  except  to  keep  it  filled  and 
it  does  not  take  a  tenth  part  of  the  time  re- 
quired to  chop  the  ice  out  of  troughs  and  tanks, 
and  then  only  have  water  before  the  hogs  for  a  few 
minutes  two  or  three  times  a  day.  Probably  one  of 
the  most  frequent  reasons  for  failure  to  get  good 
results  in  growing  and  feeding  out  fall  pigs  is  the 
lack  of  a  suitable  water  supply.  There  are  now 
waterers  on  the  market  that  get  away  from  this 
problem  of  fighting  ice  all  winter. 

There  is  no  more  important  question  for  the  live- 
stock farmer  to  solve  than  that  of  providing  an 
abundant  supply  of  pure  water  for  all  classes  of 
stock,  and  particularly  during  the  winter  season. 
The  real  livestock  man  in  hunting  a  new  location  in- 
variably will  first  investigate  the  water  supply.  H 
he  can  have  the  water  so  located  as  to  be  conven- 
iently carried  to  his  yards  and  feeding  pens  by  force 
of  gravity  so  much  the  better,  but  water  he  must 
have  if  he  is  to  succeed  with  livestock.  During  the 
winter  season  there  must  be  facilities  for  keeping 
the  water  at  a  suitable  temperature,  for  animals 
simply  will  not  drink  enough  ice-cold  water  to  prop- 
erly carry  on  the  necessary  functions  of  the  body,  or 
if  they  do  it  must  be  wastefully  warmed  by  corn  or 
other  high-priced  feed. 

The  livestock  farmer  must  make  provision  for 
water  for  his  stock  or  suffer  the  consequences.  A 
failure  in  the  water  supply  always  brings  disaster 
where  much  stock  is  kept.  To  be  sure  of  water,  deep 
wells  must  be  sunk,  or  streams  dammed,  creating 

reservoirs,  stor- 
age tanks  must  be 
provided  and  the 
time  to  do  these 
things  is  before 
the  pinch  for  wa- 
ter comes.  A  sys- 
tem of  pipes  car- 
rying water  to 
every  lot  where 
animals  are  kept 
is  a  great  conven- 
ience. A  pun- 
engine  or  wind- 
mill and  cement 
tanks  are  essen- 
tial features  of  a 
water  system. 
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A  'Minus'  Labor  Income  Leads  to  Study  of  Farm  Leaks 

JOHN  SMITH  FINDS  HIS  LIVESTOCK  PAID  POOR  PRICES  FOR  FEED 


WHEN  a  farmer  finds  that  he  has 
a  "minus"  labor  income  of  $341 
for  the  year — that  is  to  say,  an 
income  that  falls  that  much  short  of 
paying  current  interest  on  his  invest- 
ment— it's  time  for  him  to  size  up  his 
business  machine  and  look  for  loose 
screws.  A  minus  labor  income  for  one 
year,  considering  the  hazards  of  farm- 
ing, is  not  necessarily  a  sign  of  bad 
business.  It  may  be  merely  a  sign  of 
bad  luck,  but  the  farmer  who  comes 
through  a  year  without  even  paying  in- 
terest o^  nis  investment  should  make 
very  sure  that  there  is  no  reason  why  it 
should  happen  again  through  some  fault 
of  his  own.  .  . 

"John  Smith"  is  a  farmer  living  m 
Defiance  county,  Ohio,  who  learned  on 
January  6,  1922,  on  bringing  his  year's 
account  book  to  be  summarized  at  the 
Farm  Accounting  and  Management 
School,  conducted  by  the  extension  spe- 
cialist and  county  agent  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
the  state  agricultural  college,  that  he 
was  almost  $350  "in  the  hole"  when  his 
labor  income  for  1921  was  computed. 
The  money  represented  by  his  real 
estate,  live  stock,  feed,  and  implements, 
if  put  at  interest  at  5  per  cent,  would 
have  yielded  him  $842.  His  total  farm 
income  from  all  this  investment  and 
from  his  own  labor  was  $501.  Where 
did  the  trouble  lie  ? 

At  the  accounting  school  John  Smith's 
figures  were  summarized  and  analyzed, 
with  the  help  of  the  county  agent  and 
the  extension  specialist.  They  were 
also  compared  with  his  own  average  for 
the  previous  four  years,  and  with  the 
average  of  five  good  farms  in  his  neigh- 
borhood. 

Farm  Inventory  First  Step. 

At  the  beginning  of  his  account  keep- 
ing John  Smith  made  an  inventory  of 
his  farm — acreage,  animals,  supplies, 
tools— valueing  them  at  $16,857.  At 
the  end  of  the  year  his  closing  inventory 
showed  a  value  of  $15,038,  or  a  decrease 
of  $1,819.  This  was  largely  explained 
by  sales  of  livestock  and  reductions  in 
the  supplies  of  feed  on  hand. 

His  receipts  from  .all  sources  were 
$4,420.19,  of  which  crops  furnished  the 
largest  item,  $2,421.83.  His  expenses 
in  raising  these  crdps  were  $2,104.63, 
which,  added  to  the  decrease  in  his  in- 
ventory, made  a  total  cost  of  $3,923.63 
for  doing  business.  Deducting  this  sum 
from  his  receipts  he  found  his  real  farm 
income  to  be  $501.56,  which  was  only  3 
per  cent  interest  on  his  investment.  The 
use  of  his  home  and  the  farm  products 
which  the  family  consumed  was  all  he 
received  for  his  labor. 

This  was  an  abnormal  situation  for 
John  Smith.  During  former  years,  when 
his  farm  income  averaged  $1,800  a  year, 
he  could  consider  his  labor  income  as 
$996;  but  even  then  he  did  not  do  as 
well  as  the  average  of  five  good  farms 
in  the  same  region,  where,  out  of  a  farm 
income  of  $3,655,  a  labor  income  of  $2,- 
354  was  obtained. 

In  analyzing  the  causes  of  John 
Smith's  loss,  the  size  of  his  business, 
his  labor  efficiency,  crop  yields,  and 
feed  costs  were  taken  into  consideration 
and  compared  with  his  previous  record 
and  with  the  five-farm  standard  already 
mentioned.  The  Smith  farm  consisted 
of  114  acres,  as  against  145  average  on 
other  near-by  farms.  He  had  66  V*  acres 
in  crops  and  fifteen  animal  units;  the 
better  farms  had  95  acres  in  crops  and 
twenty-eight  animal  units. 

Losses  Due  to  Poor  Livestock. 

In  order  to  have  a  basis  for  compar- 
ing the  amount  of  livestock  kept,  all 
kinds  of  livestock  must  be  reduced  to 
some  unit  that  can  be  compared.  Such 
comparisons  may  be  made  on  the  basis 
of  feed  eaten.  If  we  call  a  horse  or  a 
cow  a  unit,  one  can  make  an  approxima- 
tion of  how  many  animals  of  other  sorts 
will  equal  one  unit.  In  this  school  one 
cow  or  horse  was  called  an  animal  unit, 
and  two  head  of  young  stock,  seven 
sheep,  five  hogs,  or  100  chickens  were 
each  called  an  animal  unit. 

John  Smith  had,  on  the  whole,  better 
crop  yelds  than  his  neighbors.  He  had 
65  bushels  of  c  orn  to  the  acre,  as  com- 
'I  with  51  average  on  the  five  good 
62  bushels   of  oats  to  58;  30 
helfl  of  wheat  to  25.   These  relative- 
>d  yields  did  not  seem  to  help  him. 
i  c-ntly  he  got  less  work  out  of  his 
and  his   hired  man   than  his 
..hborSa   When   he   asked  himself 


whether  his  livestock  paid  for  their  feed 
he  found  that  his  returns  per  animal 
unit  were  $78,  while  his  feed  cost  was 
$121. 

For  each  dollar  spent  for  feed,  there- 
fore, only  65  cents  was  returned.  These 
figures  were  arrived  at  by  subtracting 
the  amounts  of  different  feed  sold  and 
used  for  seed  from  the  total  yield,  and 
figuring  the  balance  at  farm  prices,  to 
get  the  farm  feed  cost  in  addition  to  any 
feeds  bought.  The  total  returns  brought 
in  by  his  livestock  were  reached  by  first 
figuring  each  separately  as  cattle,  hogs, 
poultry,  eggs,  milk,  butter,  etc.,  and 
adding  the  amounts  together. 

Good  Livestock  Paid  for  Crops  Fed. 

The  average  of  five  good  farms 
showed  returns  of  $118  per  animal  unit, 
with  a  feed  cost  per  unit  of  $92,  which 
meant  $1.27  return  for  each  dollar's 
worth  of  feed.    In  the  four  previous 


years,  however,  according  to  John 
Smith's  own  records,  he  had  only  aver- 
aged 92  cents  for  each  dollar's  worth  of 
feed  consumed  by  the  livestock. 

Obviously  something  was  wrong  with 
his  livestock — a  matter  for  serious  in- 
vestigation on  his  part  and  for  real  help 
on  the  part  of  the  county  agent.  Cow 
testing  would  undoubtedly  show  which 
of  his  cattle  were  giving  the  poorest 
returns,  and  careful  culling  would  elim- 
inate the  boarder  hens.  Purebred  hogs 
would  have  to  replace  scrubs.  With  a 
deficit  of  $341  after  a  year's  hard  labor, 
while  others  had  been  paid  well  for  their 
year's  work,  John  Smith  realized  the 
importance  of  feeding  his  good  crops  to 
good  livestock,  and  began  immediately 
to  make  plans  for  improvements. 

Farm  Accounting  Schools  Will  Help. 

Farm  accounting  schools  such  as  that 
in  which  John  Smith  found  the  leak  in 


Farming  on  Share  Lease  Plan 

TENANT  PUTS  HIS  LABOR  AND  MANAGERIAL  ABILITY 
AGAINST  LAND  AND  EQUIPMENT. 


jkN  equitable  plan  whereby  a  family 
Z\  working  a  farm  in  partnership 
"*  *  with  the  one  in  control  can  be  paid 
by  receiving  a  share  of  the  returns  is 
desired  by  one  of  the  readers  of  West- 
ern Farm  Life.  This  reader  rented  the 
farm  and  emplayed  a  man  and  family, 
including  four  persons,  to  help  work  the 
place.  The  man  was  to  help  on  the 
farm  and  his  wife  in  the  home.  They 
were  to  be  paid  by  having  a  share  of  the 
returns  after  all  expenses  were  paid. 
There  are  three  in  the  family  renting 
the  farm  and  they  supply  teams,  imple- 
ments, cows  and  chickens.  The  man 
taken  in  does  not  help  with  the  milking, 
doing  only  ordinary  farm  work.  The 
arrangement  puts  his  labor  against  half 
the  expenses.  He  is  to  pay  half  for 
seed  and  other  expenses.  The  problem 
is  to  determine  what  would  be  an  equi- 
table share  for  him  to  receive  from  the 
returns. 

College  Department  Studies  Problem. 

A  department  of  the  Colorado  Agri- 
cultural College  is  being  developed  un-' 
der  the  leadership  of  Professor  L.  A. 
Moorhouse  to  work  out  problems  of  this 
nature  and  learn  if  possible  what  meth- 
ods are  being  followed  over  the  state 
where  contracts  involving  share  leasing 
are  entered  into. 

Farm  business  analysis  records  have 
been  taken  by  Professor  Moorhouse  on 
a  number  of  Colorado  farms,  both  irri- 
gated and  unirrigated.  He  does  not  find 
in  any  of  these  records  anything  which 
exactly  coincides  with  the  problem  sta- 
ted in  the  foregoing,  but  does  find,  how- 
ever, two  illustrations  which  in  some 
respects  are  similar  and  which  may  bo 
of  some  help  in  working  out  the  solution 
to  the  problem  of  our  reader  and  per- 
haps be  of  value  to  others  desiring  to 
work  out  share  lease  contracts.  A  study 
of  these  records  may  form  a  basis  for 
working  out  an  equitable  method  of  di- 
viding the  proceeds  between  land-owner 
and  tenant,  the  land-owner  in  this  case 
being  the  party  leasing  the  land.  "An 
attempt  should  be  made,"  says  Pro- 
fessor Moorhouse,  to  develop  a  contract 
that  will  be  entirely  fair  to  all  of  the 
parties  involved.  If  you  have  a  good 
man  working  for  you  and  you  give  him 
a  contract  that  is  equitable,  he  will  have 
some  inducement  to  remain  permanent- 
ly on  the  job." 

Typical  Plans  in  Operation. 

The  following  illustrations  are  given  by 
Professor  Moorhouse  from  the  records 
obtained  in  surveys  made:  "Farm  A,  in 
an  irrigation  district  in  northern  Colo- 
rado, has  developed  and  is  using  a  con- 
tract in  which  the  tenant  has  no  equip- 
ment in  the  way  of  work  stock  or  farm 
machinery.  He  supplies  all  the  labor 
and  receives  in  the  case  of  grain  two- 
fifths  of  the  product  and  pays  two-fifths 
of  the  threshing  bill.  The  share  in  the 
case  of  alfalfa  is  two- fifths.  He  gets 
two-fifths  of  the  potato  crop,  furnishes 
two-fifths  of  the  sacks  and  provides  the 
necessary  labor  for  picking.  With  sugar 
beety  the  share  is  45  per  cent  of  receipts 
for  labor,  supplied  by  tenant,  and  55 


per  cent  to  the  owner  of  the  land.  The 
tenant  in  this  case  takes  care  of  the 
contract  labor.  The  owner  of  the  land 
gets  the  use  of  the  beet  tops.  The  ten- 
ant is  given  an  opportunity  to  keep 
three  cows  on  the  farm.  The  cows  are 
fed  out  of  the  tenant's  share  of  hay  and 
grain.  It  may  be  noted  further  that  this 
happens  to  be  a  farm  on  which  the 
owner  feeds  sheep  during  the  winter 
months.  He  pays  the  tenant  5  cents  a 
head  per  month  for  labor  connected 
with  this  operation.  The  foregoing 
statement  contains  the  more  important 
items  in  this  contract. 

Farm  B  also  is  an  irrigated  farm. 
The  tenantjias  no  equipment  in  the  way 
of  work  stock  or  farm  machinery.  He 
performs  all  of  the  labor  on  the  farm 
and  receives  one-third  of  the  grain,  one- 
third  of  the  alfalfa,  one-third  of  the 
peas,  one-third  of  the  bens,  one-third  of 
the  cabbage  and  one-third  of  the  pota- 
toes. On  this  farm  the  tenant  is  re- 
quired to  pay  the  threshing  bill.  He 
also  pays  for  necessary  labor  required 
in  putting  up  alfalfa.  He  also  meets 
any  expense  that  may  be  involved  in  se- 
curing extra  labor.  The  owner  or  land- 
lord furnishes  seed  and  necessary  plants 
for  the  crops  grown.  The  tenant  pro- 
vides one-third  of  the  sacks  required 
in  handling  the  potato  crop  at  harvest 
time.  Sheep  are  usually  fed  on  this 
farm.  The  landlord  furnishes  the  neces- 
sary capital  but  gives  the  tenant  a  one- 
third  interest  in  the  sheep.  The  current 
rate  of  interest  is  charged  for  the  cap- 
ital required  to  handle  the  tenant's 
share.  This  contract  can  perhaps  be 
taken  as  typical  for  farms  where  the 
tenant  provides  no  equipment  in  the 
way  of  work  stock  or  farm  machinery, 
but  he  does  furnish  all  of  the  labor 
necessary  in  the  operation  of  the  farm. 
In  comparing  these  two  farms  it  will  be 
observed  that  the  labor  on  farm  A  re- 
ceives approximately  one-fifteenth  more 
than  on  Farm  B." 

Share-lease  Increases  in  Popularity. 

A  United  States  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture bulletin,  entitled  "Rent  Con- 
tracts in  Typical  Counties  of  the  Wheat 
Belt,"  can  be  obtained  free  on  request 
to  the  Department  at  Washington,  D.  C. 
"Farm  Leases  in  Kansas"  is  the  title  of 
a  very  helpful  bulletin  published  by  the 
Kansas  Experiment  Station  at  Manhat- 
tan, Kan.  Iowa  Experiment  Station  at 
Ames  has  a  bulletin  "Stock-Share 
Agreement  and  Lease."  These  bulletins 
will  be  very  helpful  in  working  out  equi- 
table agreements  between  land-owner 
and  tenant.  In  the  older  states  where 
more  land  is  being  operated  by  tenants 
each  year  the  stock  share  form  of  lease 
is  increasing  in  popularity.  It  is  far 
more  satisfactory  than  the  year  to  year 
rental  plan  in  which  grain  rent  is  paid. 
This  cannot  lead  to  a  permanent  system 
of  fanning  and  is  bad  alike  for  land- 
owner and  tenant. 

If  any  of  our  readers  are  desirous  of 
working  out  better  plans  for  operating 
farms  as  between  owner  and  ten.inl.  we 
will  be  glad  to  render  every  possible 
service. 


his  business  are  helping  other  John 
Smiths  in  the  same  way  in  various  other 
places.  In  a  time  of  agricultural  de- 
pression like  that  through  which  Amer- 
ican farmers  are  now  passing,  efficien- 
cy in  production  becomes  especially  im- 
portant, and  it  is  the  mission  of  the 
farm  accounting  school  to  stress  this 
fact.  All  over  the  country  extension 
specialists-  in  farm  management  and 
county  -agents,  representing  state  agri- 
cultural colleges  and  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  are  holding 
meetings  in  which  groups  of  farmers 
are  shown  how  to  keep  and  analyze 
farm  accounts.  These  meetings,  or 
"schools,"  bring  to  the  farmer  firsthand 
information  regarding  the  standards  of 
operation  and  how  these  can  be  applied 
to  his  own  business  to  make  its  opera- 
tion more  efficient  and  profitable.  Size 
of  business  standards,  crop  production 
standards,  livestock  production  stand- 
ards, and  labor  efficiency  standards  are 
all  made  available  and  freely  discussed 
by  the  farmer  and  the  specialist  in  these 
schools. 

John  Smith's  upward  climb  will  neces- 
sarily extend  over  a  period  of  years, 
during  which  he  will  be  improving  the 
quality  of  his  livestock  from  season  to 
season  and  reducing  his  expenses  by 
careful  attention  to  detail  or  better 
methods.  He  will  readjust  his  business 
from  time  to  time  in  the  light  of  the 
farm  account  of  his  business  which  he 
is  keeping.  Too  often  in  the  past  farm- 
ers have  had  the  idea  that  the  keeping 
of  an  account  of  the  business  was  a 
hard  task.  This  has  not  been  found  the 
case  by  those  using  the  book  recom- 
mended by  the  county  agent.  These  ac- 
count books  are  printed  in  a  very  sim- 
ple, yet  complete  form,  and  their  use 
is  being  greatly  extended  each  year- 
Over  90  per  cent  of  all  present  at  this 
year's  schools  in  Ohio  signed  up  to  keep 
an  account  of  their  business  and  to  at- 
tend a  summarizing  school  next  year  to 
see  how  they  stand  in  their  own  busi- 
ness. "John  Smith,"  without  doubt,  will 
be  among  them. 


Community  Fairs  Show  Improve- 
ment. 

The  county  and  community  fairs  this 
year  show  decided  improvements  over 
the  previous  fairs  in  the  educational  and 
utility  value  of  the  agricultural  exhib- 
its. The  livestock  exhibits  are  also 
showing  that  more  interest  is  being  ta- 
ken in  improving  the  quality  of  all  farm 
livestock.  Poultrymen  are  paying  more 
attention  to  the  utility  rather  than  fan- 
cy qualities  and  judging  is  now  largely 
based  on  utility  merits. 

The  Boys'  and  Girls'  Club  exhibits 
are  fast  becoming  the  most  popular  and 
attractive  features  of  nearly  every  fair. 
Their  chief  value  lies  in  the  incentive 
that  is  given  the  youngsters  to  excell  in 
their  efforts.  The  interest  that  parents 
take  in  these  exhibits  insure  permanent 
support  for  this  good  work.  Nearly 
three-quarters  of  a  million  dollars  in 
prize  money  is  being  offered  this  year 
to  members  of  Boys'  and  Girls'  clubs 
throughout  the  country.  This  is  exclu- 
sive' of  the  funds  provided  by  the  Uni- 
ted States  Government  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Smith-Lever  act  of  Con- 
gress. 

This  immense  sum  of  prize  money  is 
distributed  largely  through  the  medium 
and  assistance  of  the  agricultural  fairs 
of  the  country.  It  is  contributed  by  fair 
associations,  livestock  and  breed  asso- 
ciations, manufacturers,  bankers  and 
bankers'  associations,  packers,  commis- 
sion firms,  chambers  of  commerce,  farm 
bureaus,  land  companies,  county  com- 
missioners, school  boards,  seed  firms, 
railroads,  retail  merchants  and  livestock 
exchanges. — F.  R.  Lamb,  Secretary 
State  Farm  Bureau. 


Good  Corn  Crop  in  Yuma  County. 

"We  have  the  best  corn  crop  this  sec- 
tion of  Colorado  ever  had,"  writes  C.  E. 
Donmcycr  of  Kirk.  He  estimates  that 
there  will  be  enough  surplus  corn  in 
that  section  to  feed  out  100,000  sheep 
this  season.  There  is  plenty  of  straw 
and  roughage  to  be  obtained  at  reason- 
able prices.  These  conditions  should 
make  this  localitly  a  good  place  for 
those  interested  in  feeding  sheep  or  cat- 
tic  to  investigate. 
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Big  Poultry  Crop  Calls  for  Early  Marketing 

PRICES  USUALLY  TREND  DOWNWARD  FROM  MIDSUMMER  TO  EARLY  WINTER 


THAT  a  substantial  increase  in  poul- 
try production  has  occurred  in  the 
last  two  years  has  been  established 
beyond  dispute.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  issues  no  forecast  upon  the 
chicken  crop,  but  observations  made  by 
dealers  and  others  over  a  wide  range  of 
territory  have  been  convincingly  unan- 
imous upon  this  point. 

The  quantity  of  poultry  reaching  the 
leading  markets  registers  roughly  the 
changes  in  production  in  the  country. 
Combined  receipts  of  dressed  poultry 
at  the  five  markets,  New  York,  Boston, 
Philadelphia,  Chicago  and  San  Fran- 
cisco, in  the  first  thirty-six  weeks  of 
each  of  the  past  four  years  have  been  as 
follows : 

1922   128,128,180  pounds 

1921   104,756,008  pounds 

1920   100,857,447  pounds 

1919   116,839,056  pounds 

Compared  with  1921,  receipts  in  1922 

show  an  increase  of  22.3  per  cent,  while 
they  exceed  1920  by  27.4  per  cent  and 
1919  by  9.7  per  cent.  Heretofore,  1919 
was  the  banner  year  in  poultry  produc- 
tion. 

The  supply  of  eggs  reaching  the  lead- 
ing markets  tell  a  similar  story  of  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  hens  on  duty. 
.Combined  receipts  of  case  eggs  at  the 
same  five  markets  in  the  first  thirty-six 
weeks  of  1922  and  comparisons  with 
preceding  years  are  shown  below: 

1922   13,804,553  cases 

1921   12,693,069  cases 

1920   11,230,122  cases 

1919   12,612,431  cases 

Has   Increased   Production   Gone  Far 
Enough? 

Low  prices  for  feeds  and  good  prices 
for  poultry  and  eggs  most  of  the  time 
in  the  last  two  years  together  with  un- 
satisfactory returns  on  most  other  farm 
products  have  stimulated  the  poultry 
man — and  woman — to  work  ,  overtime 
increasing  their  output.  But  "cashing 
in"  time  on  the  poultry  end  is  now  at 
hand.  How  will  the  market  absorb  the 
increase  which  is  expected  to  manifest 
itself  much  more  prominently  this  fall 
than  it  has  yet  done? 

Poultry  producers  well  may  ponder 
how  near  production  has  come  to  the 
maximum  which  will  permit  mainte- 
nance of  profitable  prices.  The  events 
of  the  next  few  months  will  furnish  a 
fairly  good  basis  for  the  answer.  Deal- 
ers have  freely  predicted  that  they  will 
buy  roasters  on  the  Chicago  market  this 
fall  at  14  cents  a  pound  on  at  least 
some  of  the  days  of  big  receipts. 

Dealers  Advise  Early  Marketing. 

Anticipating  an  enormous  run  of 
poultry  this  fall,  the  dealers  are  advo- 
cating the  sale  of  well  finished  spring 
chickens  early  in  the  season — in  Sep- 
tember and  October — instead  of  from 
the  middle  of  November  to  the  middle 
of  January.    They  argue    that  even 


Gilbert  Gusler. 


though  greater  weight  is  obtained  by 
holding  until  later  in  the  season,  the 
price  is  apt  to  be  lower  and  when  feed, 
labor  and  risk  of  loss  by  disease, 
thieves  or  "varmints"  are  considered, 
the  advantages  are  on  the  side  of  sell- 
ing early.  By  a  more  uniform  distribu- 
tion of  sales  through  the  year  it  is  rea- 


sonable to  believe  that  the  average  price 
level  would  be  higher.  Especially  the 
fact  that  sprTng  roosters  are  counted  as 
"stags"  after  December  15  and  are  sold 
at  a  discount  should  be  considered. 

Poultry  price  records  are  not  entirely 
satisfactory  for  checking  this  sugges- 
tion, since  the  average  character  of  the 


THE  YEARLY    CYCLE    IN  THE    POULTRY  MARKET 
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Receipts  of  dressed  poultry  increase  from  September  on,  but  are  much  heav- 
ier from  the  middle  of  November  to  the  middle  of  January  than  at  other  sea- 
sons. They  have  been  above  the  three-year  average  during  most  of  1922.  Stor- 
age holdings  are  highest  late  in  January,  then  decline  to  the  low  point  about 
the  first  of  September,  when  they  begin  to  mount  again.  Stocks  were  above  the 
average  early  in  1922,  then  dropped  below  until  the  end  of  May,  since  when 
they  have  not  declined  as  rapidly  as  the  average. 


chickens  being  sold  varies  greatly  at 
different  seasons.  Furthermore,  the 
same  chicken  which  would  go  as  a 
"broiler"  in  June,  is  a  "fryer"  a  couple 
of  months  later,  and  a  "roaster"  by  Oc- 
tober. But  even  with  these  angles  con- 
sidered, prices  in  the  last  five  or  six 
years  have  shown  a  fairly  well  defined 
downward  trend  from  midsummer  to 
late  fall  or  early  winter.  The  decline 
has  varied  from  3  to  as  much  as  15 
cents  a  pound. 

All  in  all  it  looks  advisable  to  avoid 
glutting  the  market  in  the  late  fall  and 
winter  as  far  as  possible.  Also  the 
practice  of  flooding  consuming  centers 
at  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  time 
with  light  unfinished  poultry  is  ques- 
tionable. Usually,  however,  at  those 
holidays  the  supply  of  well-finished 
birds  is  not  equal  to  the  demand. 
Yearly  Cycle  in  Poultry  Market. 

The  accompanying  chart  shows  graph- 
ically the  annual  cycle  in  the  poultry 
market  and  also  brings  out  what  has 
taken  place  in  the  way  of  increased 
production. 

Receipts  since  March,  1922,  held  con- 
siderably above  the  average  of  the  three 
preceding  years,  tumbling  below  the 
average  for  a  short  time  around  the  end 
of  August. 

Cold  storage  stocks  at  the  beginning 
of  1922  were  considerably  above  the 
three-year  average,  but  so  great  was 
the  demand  that  they  were  cut  down  to 
less  than  the  three-year  average  early 
in  March  and  remained  below  until  in 
the  latter  part  of  May.  Since  May  the 
increase  in  consumption  has  not  kept 
pace  with  the  increase  in  production. 
This  prevented  storage  holdings  from 
declining  as  rapidly  as  they  usually  do. 

Receipts  of  poultry  in  the  past  have 
fluctuated  sharply  with  the  season.  A 
sharp  decline  is  shown  during  January 
and  a  gradual  one  in  February  and 
March,  while  the  supply  is  fairly  uni- 
form during  the  summer.  It  increases 
gradually  after  August  and  sharply 
after  the  middle  of  November.  Heavy 
shipments  to  catch  the  Thanksgiving 
and  Christmas  trade  have  been  the  rule, 
receipts  -in  those  weeks  being  from 
three  to  eight  times  as  large  as  in  the 
low  summer  period. 

During  the  late  fall  and  winter  much 
more  poultry  is  marketed  than  the  pub- 
lic is  ready  to  consume  immediately  and 
large  amounts  are  accumulated  in  a 
frozen  state  in  cold  storage.  Such  ac- 
cumulations usually  begin  in  September 
and  are  most  rapid  in  November,  De- 
cember and  January,  but  by  the  end  of 
January  the  tide  turns  the  other  way, 
consumptive  demand  then  requiring  all 
of  the  fresh  receipts  and  some  of  the 
storage  product  in  addition.  Cold  stor- 
age operators  always  expect  to  buy 
cheap  enough  in  the  storing  season  to 
be  able  to  sell  out  later  on  at  a  profit. 
They  have  lost  money  in  the  last  two 
or  three  years  and  are  apt  to  be  quite 
cautious  this  year. 


Market  Outlook  for  Farm  and  Ranch  Products 


CATTLE  MARKET  IN  HEALTHY  CONDITION;  DRESSED  BEEF  DEMAND  INCREASES 


ASIDE  from  an  over-abundance  of 
common  cattle  which  invariably 
L  occurs  at  this  season  of  the  year, 
the  cattle  market  is  a  healthy  affair. 
Cooler  weather  and  the  recent  settle- 
ment of  the  coal  and  rail  strikes  have 
brought  an  expansion  of  the  dressed 
beef  trade  and  the  largest  run  of  the 
season  at  the  leading  markets  last  week 
was  absorbed  at  higher  prices  for  prac- 
tically all  kinds.  Prime  matured  steers 
reached  a  new  top  of  $11.65  at  Chicago, 
and  scarcity  of  such  steers  is  expected 
to  continue  until  December.  Interme- 
diate grades  of  steers  failed  to  advance 
as  much  as  the  best  kinds  as  the  west- 
em  range  delegation  increased  materi- 
ally, but  rangers  sold  up  to  $9.50  at 
Chicago.  Cows  and  heifers  also  have 
made  moderate  gains  recently.  Bulls 
recovered  smartly  from  the  recent  de- 
pression and  veal  calf  prices  were  the 
highest  of  the  season. 

A  further  increase  in  market  supply 
can  be  expected  before  the  high  point 
of  the  autumn  beef  harvest  is  reached, 
but  no  pronounced  decline  in  the  price 
level  is  likely  unless    brought  about 
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through  the  abundance  of  pork  and 
poultry  during  the  fall  months.  The 
broad  movement  of  feeders  to  the  coun- 
try in  the  last  few  weeks  forecasts  a 
generous  supply  of  shortfeds  within  the 
next  three  months  so  that  a  pronounced 
advance  upon  the  rank  and  file  likewise 
appears  improbable. 

Combined  shipments  of  stockers  and 
feeders  from  the  leading  markets  con- 
tinue to  run  far  above  the  correspond- 
ing period  in  either  of  the  two  preced- 
ing years  and  are  increasing  rather  con- 
sistently each  week.|  Widespread  rains 
and  revival  of  fall  pastures  was  an  ad- 
ditional stimulus  recently.  Prices  show 
but  little  change,  since  the  supply  from 
the  western  range,  the  southwestern 
pastural  area  and  Canada  is  adequate 
for  the  demand.  Lightweights  at  pre- 
vailing prices  seem  to  offer  the  safest 
opportunity  for  the  feeder. 

Sharp  Advance  in  Hog  Values. 
Receipts  of  hogs  at  the  leading  mar- 
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kets  again  set  a  new  record  for  the  cor- 
responding week,  but  prices  advanced 
to  the  highest  point  in  a  month,  the  $10 
line  being  crossed  at  Chicago.  Packing 
sows  are  becoming  less  numerous  right 
along  while  new  crop  hogs  are  showing 
up,  this  change  in  the  character  of  the 
supply  being  a  factor  in  the  higher  av- 
erage price  level.  Average  weights  are 
declining  but  are  above  the  average  for 
the  corresponding  period.  Lower  prices 
for  pork  appear  to  have  stimulated  de- 
mand and  the  settlement  of  labor  trou- 
bles together  with  cooler  weather  were 
additional  aids,  so  that  trade,  both  in 
fresh  pork  and  cured  hams,  was  un- 
usually brisk.  Export  trade  also  has 
improved.  Stocks  of  lard  in  storage  are 
decreasing  steadily  and  hog  meats  are 
disappearing  more  rapidly  than  during 
August. 

From  this  time  on  receipts  can  be  ex- 
pected to  increase  rather  steadily  from 
week  to  week  so  that  the  recent  advance 
may  not  be  maintained.    The  Depart- 


ment of  Agriculture  reports  the  num- 
ber of  stock  hogs  on  farms  for  fatten- 
ing at  60,500,000  head,  or  8.4  per  cent 
more  than  last  year. 

Marked  Improvement  in  Horse  Trade. 

Demand  for  horses  has  broadened  ma- 
terially in  the  last  few  weeks  and  prices 
upon  the  better  grades  are  higher.  City 
buyers  are  after  drafters  weighing  1.700 
pounds  and  up  at  prices  ranging  from 
$200  to  $300  at  Chicago,  an  advance  of 
about  $10  over  recent  levels.  Most  of 
the  arrivals  consist  of  1,400  to  1,600 
pound  chunks  which  bring  $130  to  $175. 
Southern  trade  has  improved  in  both 
horses  and  mules.  Coal  dealers  are  in 
the  market  in  a  limited  way  and  logging 
outfits  are  showing  interest. 

Lamb  Receipts  Lightest  on  Record. 

Receipts  of  lambs  and  sheep  at  the 
seven  leading  markets  in  the  last  few 
weeks  have  been  the  lightest  on  record 
for  the  corresponding  season.  The  to- 
tal last  week  ran  more  than  40  per  cent 
below  the  average.  Consumptive  de- 
mand is  fairly  broad  (Turn  to  Fags  201 
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CANTERING  around  the  curves  of  the  Auteuil  byroad  in  France,  Hugh  Mal- 
lock,  self-styled  "an  American,"  born  in  the  Virginias,  where  his  father,  Sir 
Hugh  Mallock,  and  his  young  French  wife  had  fled  to  escape  the  injustice 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  came  upon  a  gray  little  wisp  of  a  man  battling  with  four 
footpads.  After  his  assailants  had  been  put  to  flight  the  little  man  who  shows 
no  evidence  of  gratitude  toward  his  rescuer  whom  he  sharply  questions  as  to  his 
nationality,  mounts  his  horse  which  was  brought  to  the  scene  by  a  servant  and 
proceeds  on  his  journey  to  Malmaison.  A  jeweled  snuff-box  fell  from  his  pocket 
as  he  galloped  off,  which  Mallock  picks  up  and  finds  has  inside  its  lid  the  min- 
iature portrait  of  a  beautiful  girl  such  as  he  had  never  before  seen.  While  ex- 
amining it  a  gentleman  of  France  dressed  in  gaudy  court  fashion  rides  up  and 
catching  sight  of  the  jeweled  box,  demands  it  as  his  property  after  telling  Mal- 
lock that  the  girl  was  Mile.  Claire  de  Sieux,  daughter  of  Chevalier  de  Sieux.  At- 
tempting by  force  to  compel  Mallock  to  give  him  the  box,  he  is  defeated,  dis- 
armed, and  unhorsed  in  a  sword  duel,  and  after  being  balked  in  an  attempt  to 
cowardly  slay  his  opponent  with  a  pistol,  he  sullenly  leaves,  muttering  dire 
threats.  Determined  to  return  the  box  to  the  fair  girl  whose  portrait  it  contained, 
Hugh  Mallock  rides  to  the  house  of  the  Chevallier  and  meets  the  owner,  who 
calls  his  daughter  and  tells  her  Mallock  is  the  bridegroom  he  promised  her.  The 
girl,  who  has  been  educated  in  the  French  fashion  to  expect  a  husband  to  be  se- 
lected for  her,  rebels  at  the  thought  and  appeals  to  Mallock  to  save  her  from 
marrying  a  man  against  her  will,  pointing  out  that  the  only  way  is  to  signify 
to  her  father  that  she  is  not  to  his  liking.  Mallock,  although  completely  enam- 
ored with  the  girl,  indignantly  denies  that  he  has  made  any  bargain  with  her 
father,  and  in  a  spirit  of  gallantry  unknown  to  the  men  of  France,  promises  he 
will  tell  her  father  what  she  asks,  even  though  it  be  a  lie.  Just  as  he  is  telling 
her  he  had  nowhere  in  all  his  wanderings  ever  seen  a  woman  her  equal,  the  door 
opens  and  her  father  appears. 


I  Fall  In  and  Out  of  Trouble. 

The  Chevalier  de  Sieux  bustled 
room,  his  haughty,  arrogant 


into 

the  room,  his  haughty,  arrogant  face 
contorted  into  what  was  doubtless 
meant  for  a  roguish  smile.  Ie  remind- 
ed me  of  a  Notre  Dame  gargoyle. 

"Well!"  he  rumbled  jocosely,  "is  the 
billing  and  cooing  over?  Monsieur, 
though  I  say  it  that  shouldn't,  there  is 
no  prettier  bride  in  all  King  Louis'  do- 
mains than  yours.  How  has  the  woo- 
ing progressed?" 

"Very  badly,  sir,"  I  replied. 
"Ah?  How's  that?"  he  rapped  out, 
his  grin  changing  in  a  trice  to  a  glower, 
as  he  bent  his  bushy  brows  at  the 
trembling  girl.  "You've  rebuffed  him, 
have  you,  mademoiselle?  After  my 
warning,  too!  I  see  more  drastic  meas- 
ures are  necessary  to  " 

"You  are  quite  wrong,  chevalier,"  I 
intervened,  speaking  coolly,  although  I 
burned  to  thrash  him,  "Mile.  Claire  is 
not  at  fault.  She  han  been  most  civil 
to  me  and  has  in  no  way  run  counter  to 
her  father's  wishes.  The  blame  is  not 
with  her,  but  with  me!" 

"What?  Speak  plainly,  man." 
"To  speak  plainly — even  brutally — I 
cannot  accept  your  generous  offer. 
While  love  and  marriage  need  not  per- 
haps go  hand  in  hand,  I  would  not  mar- 
ry the  Queen  of  France  herself,  if  I 
found  her  personally  distasteful  to  me. 
One's  tastes  are  not  to  be  governed  by 
one's  wishes.  And  I  confess  with  sor- 
row that  I  cannot  achieve  an  ordinary 
liking  for  Mile.  Claire  de  Sieux." 

(This  last  sentence,  by  the  way,  was 
gospel  truth.  "Liking"  and  "adoration" 
have  naught  in  common.  As  I  had  just 
learned.) 

The  old  chevalier  gaped  at  me,  purple 
and  speechless  for  well-night  a  minute; 
his  big  face  distorted  and  twitching. 
Then,  catching  breath,  he  howled: 

"Zounds,  man!  Do  I  hear  you  aright? 
You  refuse  to  marry  the  prettiest  girl  in 
Paris?  Of  a  family  that  dates  back  to 
Charlemagne  ?  And  a  dowry  of  2,000,000 
francs  ?  " 

"I  humbly,  regretfully,  yet  firmly  re- 
fuse the  girl,  the  family,  and  the  dow- 
ry," I  made  retort,  not  daring  to  glance 
toward  Claire,  lest  I  shout  aloud  that 
I  asked  no  better  reward  in  earth  or 
heaven  than  to  love  her.  "In  plain 
words,  the  mat^h  is  off.  I  beg  your 
leave  to  retire." 

"Retire?"  he  squealed,  fairly  foaming 
at  the  mouth.  "Retire?  Yes,  with  ten 
sword  wounds  through  your  body!  D'ye 
think  you  can  put  this  gross  affront  on 
a  De  Sieux  and  live  to  boast  of  it?" 

He  spoke  thickly,  incoherently,  drunk 
with  blind  rage.  Reeling  toward  me  he 
flashed  out  his  rapier  and  lunged  mur- 
derously at  my  heart. 

I  stepped  aside,    struck    his  wrist 
sharply  sideways  with  my  open  palm, 
and  sent  th«>  sword  clattering  to  the 
Break in*  the  blade  under 
jved  toward  the  door.  But 
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nger  at  me;  sputtering  apoplectically. 

"Down  with  him!"  he  gurgled  half 
audibly.  "Do  not  let  him  leave  this  room 
alive!  I  will  be  your  warrant  with  his 
majesty  and  the  cardinal!" 

Even  as  he  spoke,  Claire  sprang  for- 
ward, her  lips  parted  in  quick  expostu- 
lation. I  saw  that  to  save  me  she  was 
about  to  tell  the  truth.  To  forestall  her, 
I  did  a  most  undignified  thing. 

With  a  shout  that  quite  drowned  her 
words,  I  snatched  up  a  heavy  chair, 
whirled  it  above  my  head  and  rushed 
forward  toward  the  group  of  lackeys 
v/ho,  in  the  doorway,  were  beginning  to 
bristle  with  drawn  daggers  and  other 
weapons. 

Had  I  made  for  them,  sword  m  hand, 
they  would  doubtless  have  come  for- 
ward to  repel  my  attack.  But,  seeing 
the  huge  chair  swung  above  them,  know- 
ing not  whether  I  meant  to  strike  with 
it  or  to  hurl  it,  they  halted  an  instant 
in  perplexity. 

That  moment  was  quite  enough  for 
my  needs.  I  had  already  edged  toward 
the  nearest  long  open  window.  Now, 
letting  the  chair  fall  with  a  prodigious 
clatter,  I  leaped  backward  over  the  win- 
dow-sill and  on  to  the  balcony  outside. 

There  I  collided  with  a  man  in  serv- 
ant's livery,  who  seemed  glad  enough  to 
let  me  get  past  him.  One  hand  on  the 
balcony  rail,  I  vaulted  over  onto  the 
soft  turf  of  the  garden. 

Picking  myself  up  I  dashed  for  the 
street  and  round  the  nearest  corner.  As 
I  went  I  heard  shouts,  a  clashing  of 
arms  and  stamping  of  feet  in  the  gar- 
den. Evidently  they  were  searching  for 
me  in  the  shrubbery. 

From  the  time  I  dropped  the  chair 
until  I  rounded  the  corner,  a  bare  ten 
seconds  had  elapsed.  Forest  life  and 
long  association  with  wily  Indians  had 
taught  me  agility  and  the  art  of  getting 
out  of  a  trap,  even  if  I  had  learned 
naught  else  therefrom. 

I  slackened  my  pace  as  I  turned  into 
another  thoroughfare.  Several  passers- 
by  were  hastening  homeward  through 
the  twilight.  For  Paris'  dark,  narrow, 
twisting  streets  were  not  the  safest 
places  on  earth,  after  dark. 

I  struck  the  same  pace  as  these  pedes- 
trians; hoping,  should  pursuit  reach 
that  highway,  to  be  mistaken  for  some 
homcbound  Parisian  merchant. 

My  brain  was  in  a  turmoil.  Not  at 
the  escape  I  had  just  achieved,  but  with 
wild  memories  of  the  girl  I  had  met  and 
renounced.  I  should  never  see  her  again, 
of  course.  Yet  I  knew  full  well  I  could 
never  forget  her,  and  that  life  could  no 
longer  be  for  me  the  care-free  amusing 
game  of  old. 

"I  suppose  this  is  what  the  poets  call 
love,"  I  mused.  "I  have  read  of  its 
wondrous  joy.  But  to  me  it  seems  more 
like  the  end  of  the  world." 

Fierce  angry  self -contempt  gripped 
me.  What  an  overscrupulous  fool  I 
was!  Her  father,  for  some  quite  insane- 
ly mysterious  reason,  hud  chosen  me,  a 
total  stranger,  for  Claire's  bridegroom. 
In  France  it  wan  apparently  the  cus- 
tom for  young  girls  to  obey  their  par- 
ent* blindly  in  such  matters.  Why  had 
I  not  insisted  on  the  marriage? 

I  could  in  time  have  taught  her  to 
love  me.  Of  that  I  was  sure.  For,  love 
like  mine  must  find  some  response  to  ita 


all-consuming  intensity.  And,  at  worst, 
she  would  be  no  worse  off  than  if  she 
had  been  forced  to  marry,  as  one  day 
she  must  be,  some  other  man  of  her 
eccentric  father's  choice.  Yes,  I  had 
been  an  idiot!  A  prudish,  too-considei'- 
ate  idiot! 

But  always  as  I  came  to  this  conclu- 
sion I  would  take  out  and  glance  at  the 
snuff-box  picture.,  And  that  would  re- 
assure me.  Better,  ten  thousand  times, 
that  I  go  forth  into  a  life  of  lonely 
heart-emptiness  than  that  those  amber 
eyes  be  again  filled  with  horror  and 
panic  dread  on  my  account! 

The  snuff-box!  It  had  apparently  not 
belonged  to  the  Chevalier  de  Sieux  at 
all.  In  any  case,  the  excitement  of  my 
visit  had  wholly  driven  from  my  mind 
my  wise  intention  of  handing  it  over  to 
the  chevalier  with  an  account  of  how 
it  came  into  my  possession,  and  of 
asking  him  to  restore  it  to  the  little 
gray  man. 

What  was  I  to  do  with  it  now  ?  Here 
I  was  a  stranger  in  Paris,  carrying 
about  with  me  a  thirty  thousand  franc 
snuff-box  for  which  my  honest  efforts 
could  suffice  to  find  no  owner.  It  fairly 
burned  in  my  pocket. 

Paris  was  surely  a  strange  place, 
where  such  a  loss  could  pass  unnoted. 
Why,  in  New  Amsterdam  or  James- 
town, the  loss  of  a  rifle  or  of  a  keg  of 
rum  would  have  turned  the  whole  set- 
tlement inside  out!  But  what  was  to  be 
expected  in  a  city  where  men  of  rank 
offered  their  daughters  and  two  million 
francs  dowry  to  the  first  chance  visitor 
who  entered  their  homes  ? 

I  was  plodding  along  thus,  deep  in  my 
own  musings  (yet  instinctively  looking 
keenly  about  me  as  my  wilderness  train- 
ing had  taught  me  to  do  in  strange 
places)  when,  out  of  the  blur  of  hasten- 
ing home-goers,  one  man's  face  sud- 
denly stood  out  in  sharp  relief. 

It  was  a  face  I  knew.  Yes,  and  I 
knew  the  lean,  small  figure  in  its  shabby 
surtout.  It  was  the  little  man  in  gray! 

He  was  hurrying  along  in  furtive 
fashion,  close  to  the  house  walls.  So 
swiftly  was  he  going  that  he  had  met 
and  passed  me  before  I  could  accost 
him. 

Here,  at  last,  was  my  chance  to  re- 
turn the  snuff-box  to  its  rightful  owner! 

Taking  the  jeweled  bauble  from  my 
pocket  I  ran  after  the  gray  man.  He 
did  not  see  me.  I  had  almost  caught 
up  with  him,  when  he  paused,  opened 
a  little  door  in  a  wall,  slipped  inside 
and  closed  the  door  after  him. 

The  action  was  as  quick  and  as 
stealthy  as  the  dive  of  a  rat  into  its 
hole.  My  hand  had  been  outstretched, 
to  offer  him  the  snuff-box — a  word  of 
salutation  had  been  on  my  lips — when 
he  disappeared,  leaving  me  standing 
outside  the  door. 

I  looked  up.  A  high  gray  wall,  evi- 
dently the  rear  of  some  great  house, 
rose  above  me.  It  was  pierced  here  and 
there  with  small  windows,  the  lower 
ones  barred.  Before  me  was  the  closed 
postern-door  across  whose  threshold  the 
little  gray  may  had  jused  passed. 

Perhaps,  by  this  time,  you  may  have 
noted  that  there  is  a  grain  of  stub- 
bornness in  my  nature.  I  not  only  re- 
sented my  failure  to  catch  up  with  the 
gray  man,  but  I  was  determined  not  to 
be  balked  by  my  resolve  to  give  him 
back  his  snuff-box. 

I  had  set  out  to  do  so  and  I  intended 
to  go  through  with  the  business.  Ob- 
stacles have  ever  made  me  the  more  de- 
termined. It  suppose  it  is  my  English 
blood. 

Moreover,  in  this  city  of  footpads  and 
pickpockets,  I  might  readily  lose  the 
box.  Thus,  I  would  be  depriving  a  poor 
man  of  what  was  probably  an  heirloom, 
his  one  treasure. 

The  little  gray  man  was  doubtless  a 
dependent  of  this  great  house  at  whose 
postern-door  1  stood.  He  might  be  a 
secretary  or  other  bookish  person,  to 
judge  from  his  playwriting  tendencies. 

This  snuff-box,  if  it  were  not  his  own, 
had  perhaps  been  intrusted  to  him  by 
his  master  to  send  to  the*  goldsmith's 
for  repair.  Its  loss  might  well  deprive 
him  of  his  position. 

I  knocked  at  the  door.  No  reply.  I 
knocked  again,  louder.  Then  I  tried 
the  latch.  To  my  surprise  the  little 
gray  man  had  neglected  to  fasten  the 
door  from  within.  It  opened  to  my 
touch. 

I  entered,  closing  the  door  behind  mc. 


I  was  at  one  end  of  a  long,  dark  cor- 
ridor, at  whose  farther  extremity  shone 
a  light.  By  the  dim  glow  I  could  see 
a  few  doors  of  darkened  rooms  opening 
out  on  either  side  of  the  passageway. 

The  light  beyond  seemed  to  come 
from  a  larger  room.  I  could  also  catch 
the  murmur  of  voices  from  this  apart- 
men,  but  not  loud  enough  to  catch  the 
meaning. 

In  one  side  room,  behind  bars,  lolled 
four  huge  bloodhounds.  I  wondered  at 
their  presence  there. 

Down  the  stone  corridor  I  hurried, 
the  snuff-box  still  in  my  hand.  Should 
I  find  the  little  gray  man  in  the  large 
lighted  room  at  the  end,  I  would  turn 
it  over  to  him,  then  leave  the  house  at 
once. 

For,  to  my  outdoor  nature,  there  was 
overmuch  of  the  prison  about  this  dark, 
vaulted  place.  And  I  was  anxious  to 
be  quit  of  it. 

I  reached  the  end  of  the  passage  and 
stood  blinking  on  the  threshold  of  a 
great  guardroom.  Torches  in  wall-sock- 
ets made  the  apartment  dazzlingly 
bright.  A  half  score  men-at-arms 
lounged  about  on  benches,  chatting, 
dozing,  or  polishing  sword,  spur  and 
steel  cap. 

At  a  table  in  the  center  sat  a  man 
clad  as  an  upper  officer.  He  was  glan- 
cing over  some  papers;  evidently  rou- 
tine reports.  But  no  sight  could  I  gain 
of  my  little  gray  man. 

I  walked  up  to  the  table,  doffed  my 
hat  to  the  officer  and  began  to  tell  my 
story.  Holding  out  the  snuff-box,  I  said: 

"Pardon,  monsieur  le  captaine,  but  I 
found  " 

I  got  no  further.  With  one  glance  at 
the  hieroglyphed  box-cover,  the  captain 
was  on  his  feet. 

"Seize  him!"  he  shouted,  snatching 
up  his  sword  from  the  table  in  front  of 
him. 

Sore  puzzled,  yet  knowing  there  was 
no  time  to  argue,  I  trust  the  snuff-box 
into  the  front  of  my  doublet  and  drew 
my  sword;  springing  back  toward  the 
wall  as  I  did  so. 

Then  they  were  upon  me. 

It  is  only  in  the  fine  old  romance-tales 
that  one  man,  be  he  ever  so  strong  and 
deft,  may  make  headway  against  ten 
armed  soldiers.  I  slashed,  thrust  and 
parried,  as  best  I  might.  But  there  was 
no  scope  for  sword  play.  My  blade 
opened  a  cut  on  one  fellow's  cheek, 
pricked  the  shoulder  of  a  second. 

A  soldier,  ducking  under  my  guard, 
ran  in  and  seized  me  about  the  body. 
With  my  mighty  strength  I  cast  him 
off  as  a  mastiff  might  dislodge  on  en- 
raged cat  from  his  back. 

But  the  momentary  interval  sufficed 
for  three  others  to  push  past  my  dis- 
engaged guard,  batter  my  sword  aside 
and  fling  themselves  bodily  upon  me. 

Two  more  caught  me  from  behind, 
pinioning  my  arms.  Up  and  down  the 
guardroom  I  dragged  them;  struggling, 
tearing,  smiting.  But  in  the  end  I  was 
tripped  up. 

To  the  floor  I  went,  under  an  ava- 
lanche of  squirming  bodies.  The  im- 
pact of  the  stone  flags  knocked  the 
breath  out  of  my  body,  and  half  stunned 
me. 

Ere  my  tumbled  wits  could  clear,  they 
had  wound  a  rope  about  me,  trussing 
me  up  like  a  roasting  hen;  knotting  the 
cords  tight  about  wrists  and  ankles. 

Even  in  the  stress  of  the  moment,  I 
dully  noted  how  awkwardly  they  bound 
me.  Securing  a  foe  with  rope  and 
thong  is  a  genuine  art,  as  every  Indian 
knows.  And  these  men-at-arms  did  it 
with  lamentable  dearth  of  skill. 

Resistance  was  useless.  So  I  feigned 
unconsciousness  and  lay  limp  and  heavy 
in  the  soldiers'  grasp,  saving  my 
strength  and  avoiding  rougher  handling. 

With  a  hurried  order  to  his  men,  the 
captain  ran  from  the  room.  I  heard  his 
spurred  boots  clicking  up  the  stairway. 
I  was  rolled  onto  a  bench. 

"What  next?"  queried  a  man-at-arms. 

"To  wait  the  captain's  return,  I  sup- 
pose," grunted  another. 

"Who  is  the- fellow?  And  what  has 
he  done?"  queried  a  third. 

"What  matter?  We  will  know  soon 
enough,"  said  the  second  phisolophical- 
ly.  "It  must  be  some  one  of  note,  in 
spite  of  his  plain  dress.  Otherwise  the 
captain  would  not  have  been  so  eager 
about  it.    I  never  saw  him  excited  be- 
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fore.  This  must  be  a  big  fish  we've 
netted." 

Loud  voices  and  quick  steps  on  the 
floor  above  testified  to  a  turmoil  of 
some  sort.  Evidently  the  news  of  my 
capture  had  aroused  no  little  interest. 

But  why  ?  I  was  an  insignificant, 
unknown  foreigner.  Why  should  I  be 
so  important  in  a  lordly  household  of 
this  kind?  Certainly — to  judge  from 
the  reception  I  had  already  met  there 
— the  interest  in  my  capture  boded  me 
little  good. 

Soldiers  are  but  human.  At  sound  of 
the  noise  from  above  and  the  confused 
medley  of  voices,  they  one  and  all  gath- 
ered at  the  stair  foot,  just  outside  the 
guardroom  door;  straining  every  facul- 
ty to  catch  the  import  of  the  bustle. 

On  the  instant,  I  took  my  one  chance. 

As  a  lad  I  had  played— and  played 
well — the  old  Indian  game  of  "Bind 
Me."  One  boy  would  tie  another  with 
the  most  intricate  knots  he  could  devise, 
and  the  bound  victim  was  allowed  a 
certain  length  of  time  in  which  to  twist 
or  wriggle  free.  If  he  failed  to  do  so, 
he  must  pay  a  forfeit.  Should  he  free 


himself  in  less  than  another  (still 
briefer)  period,  the  first  boy  paid  the 
forfeit.  I  had  seldom  been  forced  to 
pay. 

The  chance  was  desperate.  Perhaps 
wholly  useless.  But  it  was  my  one 
hope. 


CHAPTER  V. 
Fate  and  a  Cloak. 

An  Indian  would  have  sneered  in 
lofty  scorn  at  the  awkwardness  of  my 
bonds.  To  me,  they  offered  absolutely 
no  difficulties.  A  forester  who  could 
unfasten  a  set  of  wrist-and-ankle  knots 
tied  by  the  Pamunkey's  wisest  medicine 
man,  as  could  I,  had  little  to  fear  from 
such  trifling  drawbacks. 

But  there  was  real  difficulty  in  dis- 
posing of  them  silently  and  with  imper- 
ceptible motions,  in  the  tiny  space  of 
time  I  had  at  my  disposal.  At  any 
instant  one  of  the  soldiers  might  glance 
back  into  the  room  at  the  bound  and 
seemingly  unconscious  captive. 

With  a  turn  or  two,  and  a  deft  ap- 
plication of  an  old  Delaware  trick,  I 


had  freed  one  hand.  Then  both.  Then, 
drawing  up  my  feet,  I  loosened  the 
ankle  thongs: 

It  was  all  the  work  of  a  few  seconds, 
and  I  had  begun  it  just  as  the  soldiers 
started  for  the  stairway.  A  silent 
wriggle  or  two  and  I  rose;  my  ropes 
dropping  away.  Never  had  I  had  so 
easy  an  unbinding  task. 

My  soft  boots  made  no  sound  on  the 
stone  floor.  At  least,  none  to  be  heard 
through  the  increasing  clamor  above 
stairs.  The  table  was  between  me  and 
the  door.  On  it  lay  my  sword,  where 
the  officer  had  tossed  it  whe»  it  was 
wrested  from  me.  Over  a  chair  beside 
it  hung  his  uniform  cloak,  with  the 
"arms"  of  a  noble  house  emblazoned  on 
one  shoulder. 

My  own  cloak  had  been  ripped  to 
ribbons  during  the  tussle,  and  my 
doublet  was  badly  torn.  I  could  not  ap- 
pear thus  in  the  streets.  The  first  com- 
pany of  the  city  watch  which  I  should 
meet  would  have  me  by  the  heels  as  a 
vagrant. 

I  caught  up  the  cloak  in  one  hand, 
tucked   the    sword    under    my  arm, 


snatched  my  dusty,  battered  hat  from 
the  floor,  and  ran  on  tiptoe  down  tha 
corridor  toward  the  postern-door  where- 
by I  had  entered. 

Do  not  imagine,  I  beg.  that  I  had 
taken  one-third  as  long  to  do  these 
thiners  as  I  have  wasted  in  describing 
them.  I  had  moved.  I  fatter  myself, 
with  the  noiseless  speed  and  accuracy 
of  a  trail-Indian.  I  can  think  of  no 
other  simile  so  good. 

It  was  the  work  of  a  bare  two  sec- 
onds to  rise  from  the  bench,  seize  hat, 
sword,  and  cloak,  and  reach  the  corri- 
dor. 

Past  the  hideous  bloodhounds  I  raced. 
The  fierce  brutes  broke  into  deep  growls 
at  sound  of  my  running  feet.  I  made 
at  breakneck  speed  for  the  door,  reached 
it,  and  slipped  into  the  street  just  as 
the  racket  of  many  steps  down  the 
stairway  sent  my  guards  scampering 
back  to  their  posts  to  find  mz  gone. 

I  slung  the  uniform  cloak  about  my 
shoulders  and  ran  my  sword  back  into 
its  scabbard.  Then,  with  hat  pulled 
low  over  my  forehead,  I  strode  away  a  - 
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every  display  advertiser  in  this  journal,  and 
agree  to  make  good  to  every  paid  subscriber  any 
loss  that  may  occur  through  trusting  a  display 
advertiser  who  proves  to  be  a  deMberate  swin- 
dler. Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  us 
•within  a  month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction, 
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•will  not  miss  a  single  issue.  Give  both  new  and 
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Select  Potato  Seed  in  the  Field. 

Tremendous  losses  in  the  potato  industry,  both  in 
quality  and  in  yield,  result  from  use  of  poor  seed. 
Quality  will  be  an  even  more  important  factor  in 
the  future  than  it  is  now.  The  potato  grower  who 
falls  down  in  the  quality  of  his  product  will  have  to 
be  content  with  low  prices  and  poor  demand  for  his 
crop.  Disease  is  becoming  an  increasingly  serious 
menace  to  the  potato  grawing  industry.  The  potato 
grower  without  his  own  seed  plot  and  who  uses  culls 
for  his  seed  is  inviting  disaster  and  loss.  The  mosaic 
disease,  for  example,  is  deserving  of  special  atten- 
tion. It  is  becoming  widespread  and  is  particularly 
serious  with  some  varieties.  Its  cause  is  as  yet  un- 
known and  no  complete  method  of  control  has  been 
found.  No  surer  means  could  be  found  to  increase 
this  disease  than  that  of  using  potatoes  too  small 
for  market  for  seed.  These  small  potatoes  come 
from  the  diseased  hills  and  will  reproduce  it  in  the 
succeeding  crop. 

Every  real  potato  grower  will  have  his  own  seed 
plot.  It  only  requires  from  one-tenth  to  one-fif- 
Uenth  of  the  entire  acreage  planted  for  growing  the 
s«  ed  required.  Such  a  plot  should  of  course  be  started 
from  carefully  selected  seed  and  all  through  the 
growing  season  must  be  watched  in  order  that 
varietal  mixtures  and  weak  and  diseased  plants  may 
be  destroyed.  The  grower  without  a  seed  plot  can 
make  some  progress  by  selecting  his  seed  from  the 
field  at  digging  time.  The  late  crop  is  now  being 
harvested  and  the  grower  who  would  improve  his 
chances  of  producing  a  good  yield  of  high  quality 
next  year  cannot  do  a  better  job  than  to  spend  some 
time  in  the  field  selecting  the  hills  to  save  for  seed. 

Growers  frequently  complain  that  a  given  variety 
runs  out  after  being  grown  for  a  series  of  years. 
Men  who  have  studied  the  problem  can  find  no  evi- 
dence that  this  occurs  if  some  effort  is  made  to  keep 
up  the  stock  by  careful  seed  selection.  The  cattle 
men  would  know  what  to  expect  if  he  sold  all  his 
best  animals  and  used  culls  and  scrubs  only 
for  breeding.  It  is  no  less  true  of  the  grower  of  po- 
tatoes or  other  farm  crops.  There  is  no  excuse 
whatever  for  the  potato  grower  to  be  less  wise  than 
the  cattle  or  hog  grower  in  following  the  breeding 
practices  necesnary  to  maintain  the  standard  of  his 
product.  Why  not  make  a  start  by  carefully  select- 
ing the  choicest  hills  from  the  field  at  digging  time, 
now,  this  fall,  and  then  next  year  go  a  step  farther 
and  establish  a  real  breeding  plot. 


President  Signs  Grain  Futures  Act. 

The  bill  to  regulate  trading  in  grain  futures 
which  wax  re-enacted  on  a  bants  which  Congress  be- 
lieve* will  stand  any  legal  tent  applied  by  the  Su- 
'  rv<urt,  has  been  signed  by  the  President.  This 
•  ides  for  the  supervision  by  the  Secretary  of 
I'.n  re  of  tho  trading  in  grain  futures  on  tho 
Hoard  of  Trade  and  other  grain  exchanges 
in  tl     United  States.    In  commenting  on  the  new 
•  tary  Wallace  said: 

new  law  takes  the  place  of  the  regulatory 


provisions  of  the  Future  Trading  Act  of  August  24, 
1921,  which  were  declared  unconstitutional  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  last  May.  In 
substance  the  new  law  is  the  same  as  the  old,  but 
the  new  law  is  based  on  the  power  of  Congress  to 
regulate  interstate  commerce,  while  the  former 
statute  was  based  on  the  taxing  power  of  Congress. 
The  new  law  does  not  become  operative  until  Novem- 
ber 1.  As  all  of  the  exchanges  were  fully  acquainted 
with  the  requirements  of  the  former  law,  there 
should  be  no  difficulty  or  delay  in  complying  with 
the  new  law.  The  exchanges  affected  are  those  at 
Chicago,  Minneapolis,  Duluth,  Kansas  City,  St.  Louis, 
Toledo,  Milwaukee,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles  and 
Baltimore. 

"This  law  does  not  interfere  with  hedging  trans- 
actions on  the  boards  of  trade.  Neither  does  it  in- 
terfere with  ordinary  speculation  in  the  buying  or 
selling  of  contracts  for  future  delivery.  If,  however, 
there  should  be  evidence  of  undue  manipulations,  or 
attempt  to  corner  the  market,  or  of  the  dissemination 
of  false,  or  misleading  information  about  crop  or 
market  conditions  by  members  of  the  exchanges,  such 
conduct  would  be  inquired  into  and  promptly  dealt 
•with  as  required  by  the  law.  In  addition,  it  prohibits 
the  exchanges  from  discriminating  against  co-oper- 
ative associations  of  grain  producers  who  may  desire 
n  enibership  in  order  to  obtain  the  use  of  the  facili- 
ties of  the  grain  exchanges.  The  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture also  is  given  the  requisite  authority  to  ex- 
amine the  books  and  records  of  the  members  of  the 
exchanges  and  to  require  such  reports  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  its  provisions. 

"The  reports  that  this  law  will  put  the  grain  ex- 
changes out  of  business  or  interfere  with  their  legit- 
imate functions  are  without  foundation.  It  will  not 
interfere  with  the  proper  operation  of  such  ex- 
changes. No  one  will  be  persecuted.  No  proper 
business  will  be  harassed.  The  law  gives  us  an  op- 
portunity to  observe  and  inquire  into  the  operations 
on  grain  exchanges  and  to  put  a  stop  to  improper 
practices,  if  such  exist.  It  gives  opportunity  to  study 
this  whole  system  of  registering  prices  of  grains. 
In  a  year  or  so  we  should  be  able  to  speak  with  au- 
thority concerning  grain  exchange  dealings.  Nobody 
can  do  that  now. 

"In  the  administration  of  this  law  I  am  confi- 
dently expecting  hearty  co-operation  from  legitimate 
dealers  in  grain  and  from  all  others  who  favor  free, 
open  and  competitive  markets." 


Stockmen  Help  Gather  Statistics. 

It  is  up  to  stockmen  of  the  mountain  states  to 
co-operate  with  the  Bureau  of  Economics  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  in  obtain- 
ing reliable  enumeration  of  the  various  classes  of 
stock  in  the  survey  now  being  made.  At  the  recent 
Denver  meeting  of  the  National  Livestock  Associa- 
tion some  of  the  members  seemed  of  the  opinion  that 
it  was  impossible  to  obtain  the  information,  but  this 
finally  simmered  down  to  criticism  of  some  of  the 
impractical  features  of  the  inquiry  schedules  for- 
merly sent  out.  It  was  generally  agreed  that  stock- 
men themselves  .could  give  the  most  accurate  figures 
obtainable  if  they  but  set  themselves  to  the  task. 
Conferences  between  the  Bureau  officials  and  rep- 
resentative stockmen  have  already  eliminated  much 
of  the  misunderstanding  and  impractical  features  of 
questionnaires  to  be  used. 

The  schedules  of  inquiry  are  being  sent  out  by 
the  estimates  bureau  now  in  operation  at  the  state 
capitol  in  Denver,  under  the  direction  of  W.  W.  Put- 
man,  local  estimator,  and  Frank  Andrews,  super- 
visor in  charge  of  the  range  states  district  for  the 
Bureau  of  Economics.  Secretaries  of  all  local  cattle 
and  sheep  associations  are  being  urged  by  President 
Ben  M.  White  of  the  Colorado  Stoekgrowers'  Asso- 
ciation to  give  their  strong  support  to  this  move- 
ment to  obtain  a  reliable  enumeration.  In  his  letter 
sent  to  the  various  secretaries  Mr.  White  says: 

"In  order  that  an  estimate  of  the  probable  in- 
crease or  decrease  in  number  of  cattle  to  be  ready 
for  market  this  fall  compared  with  the  number  act- 
ually sold  last  fall,  may  be  made,  it  is  necessary  to 
call  upon  each  stockman  personally,  in  order  to  get 
only  a  percentage  figure  that  will  indicate  about 
what  the  increase  or  decrease  is  expected  in  the 
coming  season's  marketable  cattle  for  the  state  of 
Colorado,  and  this  is  of  vital  importance  to  you,  and 
wo  trust  that  you  will  make  every  effort  to  lend  your 
personal  assistance  in  filling  out  these  forms  when 
received." 

We  feel  that  it  is  to  the  interests  of  stockmen  to 
to-operate  to  the  fullest  extent  possible  in  the  effort 
being  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Economics  to  obtain 
reliable  livestock  statistics  and  would  urge  that 
Western  Farm  Life  readers  give  prompt  attention 
to  the  requests  for  information  which  may  come  to 
them. 


New  Departure  at  Dairy  Show. 

Classes  for  grade  cows  have  been  provided  at  the 
National  Dairy  Exposition  to  be  held  this  year  Octo- 
ber 7  to  October  14,  at  Minneapolis,  Minn.  The  grade 
cow  in  point  of  merit  as  a  producer  owes  her  good 
qualities  to  the  pure  blood  in  her  veins  and  this  rec- 
ognition of  the  grade  in  a  show  of  this  kind  is  justi- 
fiable, in  fact  highly  commendable.  Classes  will  be 
provided  for  grades  of  the  Ayrshire,  Brown  Swiss, 
Jersey,  Guernsey,  and  Holstein  breeds.  This  new 
feature  is  being  appreciated  and  will  without  doubt 
be  one  of  the  interesting  and  instructive  sections  of 
this  great  dairy  show.  General  Manager  W.  E.  Skin- 
ner reports  that  250  to  300  head  will  be  exhibited  in 
these  grade  classes. 

The  point  of  interest  to  Colorado  farmers  is  that 
Wisconsin  has  agreed  to  be  there  with  fifty  head, 
and  each  one  will  have  a  butterfat  record  of  three 
hundred  and  sixty  pounds  or  better.  After  the  judg- 
ing these  grades  will  be  sold  at  public  auction.  Here 
is  a  good  chance  for  farmers  to  get  high  grades  at 
their  own  figure.  If  one  does  not  care  to  bid  he  can 
receive  a  great  amount  of  information  by  at  least 
going  back  and  seeing  a  good  bunch  of  working 
grades. 


Hard  Facts  About  Concrete. 

It  has  been  too  generally  considered  that  any 
one  who  could  put  varying  quantities  of  cement, 
sand,  gravel  and  water  together  was  a  concrete 
worker.  Even  expert  concrete  men  probably  have 
not  realized  the  importance  of  having  just  the  right 
amount  of  water  in  a  concrete  mixture.  Many  farm- 
ers do  their  own  concrete  work  and  are  interested  in 
having  it  stand  and  develop  the  desired  strength. 
In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Concrete  Builder,  published 
by  the  Portland  Cement  Association,  the  following 
statement  heads  a  short  article:  "Do  you  know  that 
no  other  single  factor  has  so  great  an  effect  upon 
the  strength  of  concrete  as  has  "the  amount  of  water 
used?"  It  is  pointed  out  that  thousands  of  tests 
have  been  made  to  determine  the  exact  relationship 
between  the  amount  of  water  used  and  the  strength 
of  the  resulting  concrete.  It  was  found  that  varying 
the  quantity  of  water  10  per  cent  above  or  below 
the  correct  amount  reduced  the  strength  of  the  con- 
crete by  30  per  cent  or  more.  The  use  of  very  wet 
sloppy  mixtures  in  some  instances  reduced  the 
strength  50  to  60  per  cent.  Without  having  a  defi- 
nite test  on  any  particular  mixture,  about  the  only 
general  rule  to  follow  is  to  use  the  least  amount  of 
water  that  will  give  a  workable  mixture.  We  refer 
to  this  fact  in  concrete  work  because  so  many  fail- 
ures result  from  concrete  work  done  on  farms.  A 
fawner  must  of  necessity  leam  many  things  about 
many  different  operations  and  the  technical  require- 
ments of  good  concrete  work  is  one  thing  about 
which  he  cannot  know  too  much. 


Community  Fair  Exhibits. 

A  particularly  valuable  and  educational  feature 
of  the  recent  Morgan  County  fair  was  the  rivalry  of 
the  various  communities  of  the  county  in  the  local 
exhibits.  Previous  to  the  fair  the  county  had  been 
divided  into  ten  districts,  each  under  the  supervision 
of  a  chairman  whose  duty  it  was  to  arrange  a  min- 
iature fair  in  the  community  in  advance  of  the 
county  fair.  Prizes  were  awarded  winners  in  the 
district  contests  and  the  prize  displays  were  then 
brought  to  Fort  Morgan,  where  they  competed  with 
each  other.  This  method  brought  together  an  un- 
usually representative  display  of  the  agricultural 
products  of  the  whole  county.  These  district  dis- 
plays occupied  the  greater  part  of  the  space  in  the 
agricultural  building  and  no  department  of  this  fair 
brought  forth  more  favorable  comment  than  the 
showing  made  in  the  farm  crops  section. 


Writing  for  the  Paper. 

Nothing  has  a  greater  value  in  an  agricultural 
publication  than  a  first-hand  story  from  a  farmer 
or  livestock  producer  who  has  made  a  special  suc- 
cess in  some  particular  line.  Too  often,  however, 
when  we  appeal  to  some  one  to  write  and  tell  of  a  suc- 
cess of  this  kind  we  get  the  answer  that  he  does  not 
know  how  to  fix  it  up  for  the  paper.  Now,  we  have 
no  rules  whatever  to  which  our  readers  must  con- 
form in  writing  of  their  experiences  which  might 
have  a  value  to  others,  other  than  they  must  sign 
their  names.  If  you  have  a  real  message  on  any 
farm  topic,  it  matters  not  in  what  form  it  reaches 
UB.  It  is  part  of  our  job  as  editor  to  put  in  shape 
for  our  readers  the  many  ideas  that  come  to  us  in 
vurious  ways.  Do  not  hesitate  to  write  for  fear  you 
will  break  some  rule  of  punctuation,  spelling  or 
grammar.  Write  out  the  facts  in  your  own  way  and 
we  will  see  that  they  conform  to  the  style  adopted 
for  our  publication  wher.  they  appear  in  the  paper. 
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From  the  Nation's  Capital 

HOUSE  AND  SENATE  REACH  AGREEMENT 
ON  TARIFF  BILL. 

E.  E.  Reynolds. 

CONGRESS  will  soon  be  adjourned,  according  to  pres- 
ent indications,  the  schedule  being  first  the  passage 
of  the  tariff  bill,  and  then  of  the  bonus  bill.  After 
that  there  will  be  a  few  routine  matters,  and  then  a  sine 
die  adjournment,  to  last  until~the  December  session,  un- 
less President  Harding  listens  to  the  urgent  advocates 
of  the  ship  subsidy  bill,  and  calls  another  special  session 
right  after  election. 

The  tariff  bill  has  been  fixed  up  so  the  conferees  from 
the  House  and  Senate  came  to  an  agreement,  and  it  was 
reported  on  Tuesday,  September  12.  The  bill  as  reported 
looks  much  more  like  the  Senate  bill  than  it  does  like  the 
bill  which  was  passed  by  the  House  and  sent  to  the  Sen- 
ate nearly  a  year  ago.  The  American  valuation  plans 
went  out  in  conference,  and  the  agricultural  rates  which 
had  been  written  into  the  bill  much  higher  than  the 
House  rates  on  schedule  7  remain  almost  as  written  by 
the  Senate.  The  Senate  lowered  many  other  rates,  neces- 
sary because  of  its  insistance  on  the  foreign  valuation. 

Some  of  the  tariff  rates  agreed  to  by  the  conferees, 
and  most  likely  to  remain  in  the   bill   when  it  finally 


passes  some  time  this  week  or  next  are<S» 
of  special  interest  in  the  range  country. 
Among  them  are: 

Wool,  31  cents  per  pound,  scoured  ba- 
sis. Sugar,  $1.76  a  hundred  against 
Cuba.  Hides  on  the  free  list,  along  with 
most  all  leather  goods.  Cattle — Less 
than  1,050  pounds  weight,  IY2  cents  per 
pound;  heavier,  2  cents  pound.  Fresh 
beef  and  veal,  3  cents  pound.  Sheep  and 
goats,  $2  a  head;  mutton  and  goat  meat, 
2%  cents  pound;  fresh  lamb,  4  cents 
pound.  Swine  1%  cent  pound;  pork, 
%  cent  pound;  bacon  and  ham,  2  cents 
pound.  Lard,  1  cent  pound;  lard  sub- 
stitutes, 4  cents  pound.  Butter,  8  cents 
pound.  Eggs,  8  cents  dozen.  Horses 
and  mules,  20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  not 
less  than  $30  a  head.  Wheat,  30  cents 
bushel.  Oats,  20  cents  bushel.  Corn, 
15  cents  hundred.  Potatoes,  50  cents  a 
hundred.  Hay,  $4  ton.  Straw,  $1  ton. 
Beans,  1%  cents  pound. 

— x — 

Congress  Recognized  Agriculture  in 
Oil  Schedule. — For  the  first  time  Con- 
gress took  cognizance  of  the  great  dan- 
ger to  American  agriculture  from  the 
hundreds  of  millions  of  pounds  of  tropic 
and  oriental  oils  coming  into  the  coun- 
try since  the  war,  in  competition  with 
American  lard,  cottonseed  and  peanut 
oil  and  butter,  and  put  a  duty  on  all 
these  oils,  ranging  from  2  cents  on  coco- 
nut oil  to  4  cents  on  peanut  oil. 

Agricultural  leaders  here  feel  as  Grey 
Silver  of  the  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
put  it,  that  "we  have  been  very  happily 
treated";  but  this  did  not  go  for  the 
duty  left  on  potash  in  the  bill,  almost 
all  agricultural  organizations  having 
been  in  favor  of  free  potash.  The  con- 
ferees left  a  duty  of  IV2  cents  a  pound 
pure  potash  content  on  fertilizers  in  the 
bill,  and  this  is  likely  to  precipitate  a 
fight  to  put  potash  on  the  free  list,  as 
it  was  in  the  Senate  bill. 

— x — 

Compromise  on  Sugar  Tariff  Rates. — 

The  Louisiana  cane  growers  and  the 
beet  sugar  growers  worked  very  closely 
together  for  the  duty  on  sugar,  and 
were  hopeful  in  the  compromise  between 
the  House  and  Senate  at  between  $1.80 
and  $1.84.  They,  however,  were  unable 
to  quite  reach  this  figure.  The  rate  of 
$1.76,  while  not  satisfactory,  is  far  bet- 
ter than  recent  tariff  rates,  and  is  be- 
lieved to  allow  margin  sufficient  for  a 
continuance  of  the  two  great  sugar  in- 
dustries. 

— x — 

Hard  Fight  on  Wool  Schedule.— The 

wool  tariff  fight  has  been  splendidly  or- 
ganized and  handled,  with  Senator 
Gooding  as  the  foremost  figure,  ably 
aided  by  the  Senators  from  all  the  wool 
growing  states  east  and  west.  The 
schedule  as  written  in  the  Senate,  based 
on  33  cents  a  pound  scoured  basis,  was 
bitterly  attacked  in  the  House  conferees 
led  by  Representative  Longworth  of 
Ohio,  and  it  took  a  hard  fight  to  retain 
what  was  retained  of  this  rate.  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Farm  Bureau  wool  or- 
ganisations, and  of  the  national  wool 
growers'  organizations,  were  here  dur- 
ing the  last  few  days  of  the  conference 
and  did  good  work. 

McNary  Amendment  to  Bonus  Bill 

Rejected. — Two  days  after  finishing  up 
th"  tariff  conference  the  same  conferees 
finished  work  on  the  bonus  bill,  announ- 
cing the  rejection  of  the  McNary 
ai    adraent  for  the  reclamation  of  vast 


areas  of  western  land,  and  the  Simmons 
amendment  for  the  payment  of  the 
bonus  from  proceeds  of  foreign  war 
loan  repayments.  The  opposition  to  the 
McNary  amendment  has  been  very 
strong.  It  was  said  that  it  would  be 
the  principal  reason  for  a  veto  by  the 
president  if  it  remained  on  the  bill.  The 
decision  of  conferees  to  reject  it  is  said 
to  be  due  to  this,  rather  than  to  objec- 
tion to  the  McNary  reclamation  project 
as  a  whole. 

Senator  McNary  is  greatly  disap- 
pointed at  this  action,  but  is  said  to 
have  received  many  pledges  of  support 
for  his  plan,  when  it  comes  up  as  a  sep- 
arate bill  in  the  next  session  of  Con- 
gress. 

The  McNary  resolution  authorizing  a 
searching  investigation  into  the  work  of 
crop  insurance  has  been  receutly  passed 
by  the  Senate.  He  proposes  to  have 
the  government  stand  behind  the  best 
proposal  to  inaugurate  nation-wide  crop 
insurance  that  the  investigation  dis- 
closes. 

— x — 

Farm  Bloc  Studying  Rural  Credits 
Bill. — The  farm  bloc  is  hard  at  work  on 
rural  credit  plans.  Recently  Bernard 
M.  Baruch  was  invited  to  address  the 
bloc  on  the  various  bills  now  pending, 
and  to  give  his  views.  He  said  any  of 
the  four  bills  would  grant  a  measure  of 
benefit,  but  he  suggested  that  the  bill 
should  provide  for  three  types  of  credit, 
and  three  separate  and  distinct  deben- 
tures to  finance  each  credit  type  by  it- 
self. One  was  credit  for  orderly  mar- 
keting, another  credit  for  livestock  pro- 
duction, and  third  credit  for  ordinary 
crop  production.  He  opposes  amend- 
ments to  the  Federal  Reserve  law  per- 
mitting twelve  months'  agricultural 
credit,  stating  that  •  all  farm  credit 
should  be  furnished  through  the  sale  of 
debentures. 


Chicago  Producers  to  Market  Milk. 

Milk  producers  in  the  Chicago  dairy 
district  are  determined  to  market  their 
milk  co-operatively  through  the  reor- 
ganized Chicago  Milk  Producers'  Co- 
operative Marketing  Company.  The 
new  contract  had  6,347  signers  on  Sep- 
tember 1.  The  contract  was  devised  by 
the  Committee  of  Nine,  appointed  by  E. 
B.  Heaton,  director  of  dairy  marketing 
for  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion. According  to  the  preliminary  re- 
ports in  the  hands  of  the  committee  on 
September  1,  the  minimum  of  6,000 
signers  which  it  was  necessary  to  se- 
cure on  that  date  in  order  to  make  the 
contract  binding  was  exceeded  by  at 
least  347,  with  many  locals  yet  to  re- 
port. 

The  success  of  the  Chicago  campaign 
is  of  interest  to  producers  and  consum- 
ers not  only  in  the  Chicago  district,  but 
everywhere.  The  new  contract  contains 
unique  features  which  lead  many  stu- 
dents of  dairy  marketing  to  believe  that 
it  will  find  application  in  a  national 
way.  E.  B.  Heaton,  the  Farm  Bureau 
dairy  marketing  director,  who  has  been 
largely  responsible  for  the  success  of 
the  plan,  declares  fhat  the  establish- 
ment of  four  pools  within  the  main  pool 
and  the  deduction  of  a  small  sum  from 
the  price  in  the  inner  district  to  be  add- 
ed to  the  lower  price  in  the  outer  dis- 
trict in  order  to  protect  the  fluid  milk 
market  from  oversupply,  is  essential  to 
co-operative,  dairy  marketing  success  in 
any  section"  similar  to  the  Chicago  ter- 
ritory. 


You  have  used 
Single  Hasslers 
Now  try  the  Twin! 

THOUSANDS  of  Ford  owners  who 
know  the  remarkable  comfort  and 
economy  of  the  single  type  Hasslers  on 
open  Ford  cars  are  equipping  their 
sedans  and  coupes  with  twin  type 
Hasslers. 

They  find  the  Twin  Hasslers  for  closed 
cars  even  more  effective,  if  that  is  pos- 
sible than  single  Hasslers  for  open  cars. 
In  fact  there  is  no  more  comfortable, 
easy  riding  car  on  the  roads  than  the 
Hassler  equipped  Ford  closed  car — no 
matter  how  large  it  is  or  what  it  costs. 

These  Hasslers  are  more  effective  than 
big  car  shock  absorbers  that  are  sold 
for  hundreds  of  dollars  a  set,  and  fur- 
thermore they  require  almost  no  ser- 
vice attention. 

Hasslers  combine  a  quick  acting  coil 
spring  with  a  leaf  spring  — the  same 
spring  combination  you  find  on  a  Pull- 
man car.  The  coil  springs  take  up  the 
short  sharp  vibrations,  and  help  the  leaf 
springs  absorb  the  big  smashing 
bumps.  The  Hassler  rebound  check 
stops  the  upward  movement  of  the  car's 
body  and  gives  it  wonderful  stability. 

You  get  Hassler  results  only  from  Hass- 
lers. Over  a  million  users  like  and  praise 
Hasslers.  Test  them  ten  day  s  at  our  risk. 

ROBERT  H.  HASSLER,  INC. 
Indianapolis,  U.  S.  A. 

ROBERT  H.  HASSLER,  LTD.,  Hamilton,  Ontario 
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Born  in  the  mind  of  a  Farmer 


The  Safety  Razor  of  the  Fields 


It  was  no  accident  that  a  farmer 
invented  this  wonderful  im- 
provement, for  who  but  a  prac- 
tical farmer  could  understand 
the  extreme  need  for  a  better 
mower  knife  —  a  knife  without 


rivets,  a  knife  with  sections  or 
blades,  each  instantly  and  easily 
removable  in  the  field.  Always 
sharp,  always  ready  for  work — 
the  A-M-F  Sickle  Bar,  the 
Safety  Razor  of  the  Fields, 


Made  in  a  great  Industrial  Pant 


Who  but  the  American  Machine  and 
Foundry  Company,  with  its  vast  re- 
sources and  capitalization,  its  great 
manufacturing  plant,  should  develop 


this  real  labor  -  saving,  cost  -  reducing 
jtool!  The  Company  has,  for  many 
years,  been  developing  and  making 
special  machinery  of  many  kinds. 


A-M-F  Bars  are  made  for  all  standard  mowing  machines  and  for  any  width  cut. 
Built  stronger  than  old  style  bars — rust-proofed  too  by  the  Intraloy  Process. 

A-M-F  Blades  are  high  carbon  steel,  heat  treated  and  tempered.  Wilt  not  break. 
In  handy  dozen  packages.  Interchangeable  in  all  A-M-F  Bars.  Ask  your  dealer 
or  write  Dt.  Head  aad  bar  guaranteed  against  breakage  for  one  year, 

511  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York 


American  Machine  &  Foundry  Co. 


Send  for  our  New  Fall  Catalogue  of 

Stockmen's  Supplies 

Our  Stockman's 
Special  Vest 


So.  S1-4SO—  BsMk  to  a  pre-war  value. 

A  23-inch  tan  leather  lined  vest,  with 
leather  sleeves  to  match,  fine  grade 
moleskin  shell;  knit  neck,  collar  and 
cuffs.  Two  lower  pock 
ets.    Priced  very 
special  at  


$5.50 


Stetson's  "Monte" 


So.  S.T-111 — The  "Monte*'  shown  by 

uh  exclusively  and  one  Of  our 
latest  lint  creations;  a  medium 
shape,  suitable  for  semi-dress,  or  a 
splendid  riding;  hat  for  the  man 
desiring  a  hat  of  medium  propor- 
tion. Note  the  neat  cord  band,  and 
narrow  binding.  Crown  is  fi 
Inches  and  silk   lined;  brim  314- 

1       '''y      <t>  1  /~v  i\g\ 
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We  Ship  Prepaid  and  Refund  Your  Money  Promptly  if  Goods 
Are  Unsatisfactory. 

>    N. 
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'■  Stockman's  Store 


Denver,  Colorado 


Farmers'  Service  Bureau 

Readers  are  invited  to  make  generous  use  of  this  department.  Ques- 
tions regarding  any  branch  of  farming,  livestock  production,  animal  dis- 
eases, legal  matters  pertaining  to  the  farm,  homestead  inquiries  and  the 
like  cheerfully  and  promptly  answered  by  letter  and  through  the  magazine. 
Address  all  communications  to  SERVICE  BUREAU,  "WESTERN  FARM 
LIFE,  Denver,  Colorado. 


Treating  Grain  for  Weevil. 

What  treatment  can  be  given  a  bin  of 
wheat  to  kill  the  weevils?  How  can  we 
prevent  them  from  getting  in  other  bins? 
I  find  weevils  in  some  spring  wheat  car- 
ried over  from  last  year  and  do  not  Tviih 
to  sell  just  now.  Have  been  advised  to 
use  carbon  bisulfld,  but  do  not  know  how 
much  or  how  to  apply  it  and  not  harm 
the  wheat. — R.  C.  C,  Phillips  county, 
Colo. 

Fumigation  with  carbon  bisulfid  is  the 
most  commonly  used  method  for  de- 
stroying weevils  in  stored  grain.  The 
amount  used  depends  upon  the  size  of 
the  building  and  on  its  tightness.  If 
the  building  is  reasonably  tight  and  the 
infestation  slight,  one  pound  of  carbon 
bisulfid  is  sufficient  for  every  700  cubic 
feet  of  space,  or  one  pound  for  every 
100  bushels  of  grain,  fir  case  the  build- 
ings or  bins  are  not  sufficiently  tight 
to  allow  thorough  fumigation,  the 
amount  of  the  liquid  should  be  doubled 
or  even  tripled.  If  the  insects  are 
beetles  and  are  very  abundant,  the  liquid 
should  in  every  case  be  doubled. 

The  building  and  bins  must  be  made 
as  nearly  air-tight  as  possible,  in  order 
that  the  vapor  may  remain  in  all  parts 
of  the  space  in  full  strength  and  for 
the  required  time.  The  vapor  must  en- 
ter all  cracks  and  crevices  by  diffusion. 
The  doors  and  windows  should  be  ar- 
ranged so  they  can  be  opened  from  the 
outside  when  fumigation  is  completed. 
Care  should  be  taken  to  have  everything 
ready  and  in  its  place,  so  that  ifter  the 
first  vessel  has  received  its  liquid  it  will 
be  unnecessary  to  adjust  anything.  Ev- 
erything should  be  done  to  avoid  un- 
necessary delays  and  to  facilitate  the 
rapid  evaporation  of  the  liquid. 

The  liquid  should  be  placed  in  shallow 
pans  or  dishes  as  high  as  possible  in 
the  bins  or  building,  since  the  vapor  is 
heavier  than  air  and  settles  to  the  lower 
parts.  It  should  be  well  distributed, 
having  not  more  than  a  half  pound  in 
a  place.  In  large  bins,  to  hasten  and 
equalize  operation,  it  is  well  to  put  a 
quantity  of  the  liquid  in  the  center  of 
the  grain  by  thrusting  into  it  a  gas- 
pipe,  loosely  plugged  at  one  end,  down 
which  the  carbon  bisulfid  my  be  poured 
and  the  plug  loosened  with  a  rod.  The 
liquid  may  be  applied  directly  in  this 
manner  to  infested  grains  or  saed;;  M  ith- 
out  injuring  their  edible  or  germinative 
qualities. 

If  a  building  of  more  than  one  floor 
is  to  be  fumigated,  the  operator  should 
begin  on  the  first  floor  and  work  up- 
ward, and  after  placing  the  liquid  in 
the  second  story  leave  the  building 
through  a  window  that  he  can  close 
after  him.  If  impossible  to  get  out  from 
the  upper  story,  the  carbon  bisulfid 
should  first  be  distributed  there,  work- 
ing downward  as  rapidly  as  possible  to 
avoid  the  settling  vapor. 

The  bins  or  building  should  be  al- 
lowed to  fumigate  from  twenty-four  to 
thirty-six  hours.  The  best  plan  usually 
is  to  apply  the  liquid  on  a  Saturday  aft- 
ernoon and  leave  the  building  closed  un- 
til the  following  Monday. 

Doors  and  windows  should  be  opened 
wide  and  the  building  or  bins  aired  one 
or  two  hours  before  entering.  Slight 
traces  of  the  odor  will  linger  in  corners 
and  other  places  where  the  air  does  not 
move  freely,  but  these  will  gradually 
disappear. 

The  vapor  of  this  liquid  is  highly  in- 
flammable and  explosive.  No  fire  or 
light  of  any  sort  should  be  allowed 
about  the  building  while  the  fumigation 
is  in  progress.  The  application  should 
always  be  made  in  daylight,  for  artifi- 
cial light  of  any  sort  is  dangerous. 
Electric  lights  must  not  be  used,  since 
when  turning  them  on  or  off  there  is 
always  danger  of  producing  a  spark. 
Nor  is  it  Bafe  to  have  heat  of  any  kind 
in  the  building  while  the  fumigation  is 
in  progress. 

This  treatment  if  properly  done  will 
kill  all  the  weevils.  The  only  safe 
method  of  keeping  weevils  from  stored 
grain  is  to  give  it  this  treatment,  even 
though  you  may  not  have  noticed  the 
presence  of  the  weevils. — G.  C.  W. 


Heirs  Inherit  Homestead  Right 

If  a  man  takes  up  160  acres  of  land 
under  the  desert  land  entry,  then  buys 
a  160-nere  hoitxnl rail  from  another  that 
has  been  proved  up  on,  can  he  file  an  ad- 
ditional liomi-Ht  I'tnl  under  the  320-acrn 
homentead  act.  Could  ho  make  tiling  If 
he  deeded  all  IiIh  land  ulready  owned  to 

hlH  Wife? 

If  a  mnn  and  hlH  wife  both  died  one 
year  after  maklnK  application  for  the 
additional,  leaving  no  heirs,  only  father 


and  mother,  does  his  filing  still  hold  or 
does  it  revert  back  to  the  govefnment? 
If  not,  does  his  father  or  mother  have  to 
comply  with  the  homestead  law  in  re- 
gard to  proving  up  on  said  land? — A.  B. 
Y.,  Routt  county,  Colo. 

An  unperfected  desert  land  entry  is 
not  "owned"  by  the  entryman,  and  need 
not  be  computed  in  the  qualifications  of 
a  homesteader  as  to  the  ownership  of 
the  land.  The  land  pui*chased  is  all  that 
he  owns,  and  where  it  is  only  160  acres 
he  is  not  thus  disqualified  as  a  home- 
stead entryman. 

Upon  the  death  of  a  homesteader,  the 
unperfected  entry  is  cast  upon  .those 
who  take  by  descent  under  the  state 
statute,  and  if  the  homesteader  leaves 
no  widow,  then  the  father  or  mother,  if 
living,  take  the  homestead  and  can  make 
final  proof. — Mary  Wolf  Dargin. 


Leafy  Alfalfa  Best  for  Cows. 

Which  cutting  of  alfalfa  is  considered 
best  fpr  dairy  cows? — R.  P.,  Teller  coun- 
ty, Colo. 

It  is  generally  considered  that  the 
later  cuttings  of  alfalfa  are  better  for 
milk  production  than  the  first  cutting. 
The  kind  of  alfalfa  hay  best  for  milk 
cows  is  that  containing  the  maximum 
of  leaves  and  small  stems.  Alfalfa 
which  is  very  coarse  and  stemmy  is  not 
eaten  up  clean  by  cows.  The  more 
leafy  hay  contains  a  larger  proportion 
of  protein  than  the  coarse  hay  and  pro- 
tein is  essential  to  the  production  of 
milk.  Horses  will  clean  up  stemmy  al- 
falfa if  it  is  bright  and  clean,  and  it  is 
better  for  them  than  the  finer  hay. — 
G.  C.  W. 


Mining  Claim  Right. 

Can  a  mining  claim  in  Arizona  be  held 
for  agricultural  purposes,  providing 
owner  keeps  up  assessment  work?  Can 
a  mining  claim  be  included  in  home- 
steading? 

A  quarter  section  of  land  has  been  held 
in  this  community  by  three  different 
claimants  who  have  improved  it  to  the 
extent  of  about  $5,000  in  fences  and 
buildings.  Two  years  ago  this  land  was 
open  to  homestead.  Will  the  present  en- 
tryman who  filed  at  that  time  have  legal 
difficulties  in  obtaining  title,  and  can  he 
pay  out  and  obtain  title  at  an  earlier 
date?  Another  party  claims  about  fif- 
teen acres  of  this  homestead  on  the 
ground  of  prior  location. — F.  E.  C,  Ari- 
zona. 

A  mining  claim  cannot  be  held  for  ag- 
ricultural purposes.  The  mining  law 
contemplates  a  discovery  of  mineral  and 
development  of  the  location  for  its  min- 
eral deposits.  Assessment  work  cannot 
take  the  place  of  discovery,  and  only 
entitles  the  locator  to  possession  as 
long  as  he  is  in  diligent  prosecution  of 
the  work  leading  to  discovery. 

A  homestead  entry  cannot  embrace 
a  mining,  claim  which  is  validated  by 
discovery  and  in  the  possession  of  an- 
other. 

A  settlement  right  is  good  only  so 
long  as  the  settler  remains  in  posses- 
sion. Whenever  he  abandons  the  claim, 
the  land  is  subject  to  settlement,  and 
entry  if  surveyed,  by  the  first  legal  set- 
tler or  applicant  who  complies  with  the 
law.  A  settler  must  first  have  an  en- 
try before  he  can  begin  to  complete  ti- 
tle, and  whether  the  entry  is  subject  to 
commutation  depends  upon  whether  it 
is  160  acres  of  land  not  affected  by  the 
Acts  of  July  14,  1917,  or  June  22, 1910, 
or  a  Forest  homestead.  Entries  of  more 
than  160  acres  are  not  subject  to  com- 
mutation under  any  circumstances. 

If  you  mean  that  the  15  acres  claimed 
adversely  to  the  homesteader  is  held 
under  mineral  location,  then  if  the  loca- 
tion is  valid  it  will  defeat  the  home- 
stead claim  to  the  extent  of  the  location. 
— Mary  Wolfe  Dargin. 


Neighbor  Must  Fence  Out  Cattle. 

I  have  stock  running  on  a  rented  tract 
of  land.  The  fence  between  this  land 
and  my  neighbor  is  in  bad  Hhnpe  and  ho 
has  crops  on  hin  side.  He  refuses  to  fix 
up  hla  half  of  the  fence.  If  1  fix  up  my 
half  can  he  compel  me  to  keep  my  stock 
out  in  order  to  protect  his  crop? — J.  C, 
Montana. 

The  owner  of  the  crops  is  required  to 
fence  out  the  cattle. — Hamlet  J.  Barry, 
Kquitable  Bldg.,  Denver. 


Four  burlap  sacks,  each  containing 
75  pounds  of  ice,  and  hung  from  the 
roof  of  a  stock  car,  will  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  hogs  dying  on  the  way  to  market. 


Wanted — Position  as  star  boarder; 
leaving  present  location  account  owner 
huving  joined  cow  testing  association. 
— A.  Low  Tester. 
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VETERINARY  ADVICE. 
Questions   in   this    department  an 
swered  by  Dr.  George  H.  Glover,  head 
of   the  Veterinary    Department,  Colo 
rado  Agricultural  College. 


Cow  Has  Garget. 

One  of  our  milk  cows  has  had  swollen 
lumps  in  her  udder  and  on  her  neck.  She 
has  failed  considerably  in  milk  and  now 
gives  lumpy,  stringy  milk.  She  seems 
well  in  other  ways  and  has  a  good  appe- 
tite. The  sw^Uiik  )>-is  gone  down,  what 
can  we  do  to  get  her  to  givinn  normal 
milk? — E.  E.  A.,  Jefferson  county,  Colo. 

The  cow  is  affected  with  mammitis, 
commonly  called  garget.  This  is  prob- 
ably due  to  infection,  and  unless  you 
are  careful,  it  may  spread  to  your  other 
cows.  Milk  the  diseased  cow  last,  to 
avoid  danger  of  infecting  the  others 
from  the  hands. 

Milk  frequently,  and  give  laxative 
food.  One  pound  of  glauber  salts  may 
be  given.  Apply  hot  poultices  by  means 
of  a  suspensory  bandage,  placed  around 
the  body  and  twisted  at  the  top.  Mas- 
saging with  mild  liniments  would  be 
helpful.  A  3  per  cent  sterile  boric  acid 
solution  is  sometimes  injected  into  the 
udder  through  the  natural  opening  in 
the  teats. 

The  curdling  of  milk  in  the  udder  is 
caused  by  acid  secretion  incident  to  in- 
fection. Bloody  milk  is  caused  by  hem- 
orrhage when  there  is  considerable  irri- 
tation. The  cow,  if  not  neglected, 
should  recover  within  a  few  days.  As 
long  as  the  milk  is  curdled,  showing  in- 
flammation in  the  deep  structures  of  the 
udder,  the  milk  should  not  be  used. — 
G.  H.  G. 


Opening  in  Teat  Closed. 
It  Is  very  difficult  to  get  the  milk  from 
one  teat  of  one  of  my  cows.  I  have  to 
milk  a  long  time  before  the  milk  comes 
and  then  only  a  tiny  stream.  I  have  in- 
serted a  darning  needle  in  the  opening 
but  it  does  not  seem  to  help.  It  is  not 
sore.  What  can  I  do  for  the  trouble? — 
A.  M.  D.,  Routt  county,  Colo. 

Chronic  catarrh  of  the  glandular  tis- 
sue of  the  udder,  also  of  the  ducts  and 
milk  cistern,  results  in  proliferation  of 
connective  tissue,  which  finally  occludes 
the  milk  ducts,  and  may  result  in  a 
small  tumor  which  can  be  felt  at  the 
upper  margin  of  the  teat. 

The  cow  simply  becomes  harder  to 
milk  until  finally  no  milk  can  be  forced 
through  the  teat.  These  cases  are  prac- 
tically hopeless.  Where  there  is  a  tu- 
mor at  the  upper  end  of  the  teat  which 
obstructs  the  milk  flow,  surgical  re- 
moval of  the  tumor  gives  relief  for  a 
time,  but  it  is  not  liable  to  be  perma- 
nent. Another  difficulty  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  inflammation  usually  spreads 
to  the  other  quarters  of  the  udder  until 
the  cow  is  ruined  for  milk  purposes. 
This  may  require  three  or  more  years. 

The  predisdosing  factor  in  the  prev- 
alence of  udder  diseases  is  the  high  de- 
velopment of  the  mammary  gland.  The 
cow  has  been  bred  for  milk  production, 
until  now  if  she  is  to  be  rated  as  a  real 
cow,  she  must  give  enough  milk  for 
four  calves,  although  she  normally 
gives  birth  to  but  one. 

Being  predisposed  to  udder  diseases 
by  intensive  breeding,  the  exciting 
causes  are  not  wanting.  Incomplete  or 
irregular  milking,  injury  to  the  udder, 
pressure  caused  by  lying  on  a  rough, 
uneven  surface,  chilling  of  the  udder 
by  lying  on  a  cold  plank  or  concrete 
floor,  and  lastly  and  most  important  of 
all,  infection  by  irritating  germs.  Sure- 
ly the  modern  cow  has  her  troubles.  It 
probably  will  be  necessary  later  to  fat- 
ten the  cow  for  the  block. 

Introducing  a  darning  needls  through 
the  natural  opening  in  the  teat  is  a 
dangerous  practice.  If  it  becomes  nec- 
essary to  introduce  an  instrument,  it 
must  first  be  disinfected,  likewise  the 
external  opening  of  the  teat  canal.  In- 
fection of  the  udder,  with  inflammation, 
gangrene,  loss  of  a  quarter  of  the  ud- 
der, or  even  death  of  the  cow,  is  liable 
to  result  from  introducing  a  dirty 
needle. 

There  are  several  kinds  of  inflamma- 
tion of  the  udder  and  due  to  many 
causes.  In  this  instance  it  appeal's  to 
be  chronic  interstitial  inflammation, 
without  swelling,  heat,  pain,  or  fever, 
and  may  have  resulted  from  a  previous 
attack  of  acute  inflammation.  If  I  am 
correct  in  estimating  this  condition, 
nothing  can  be  done  to  save  the  cow  for 
milk  production. — G.  H.  G. 


Tumor  on  Cow's  Udder. 
Three  months  ago  a  lump  as  large  as 
a  hen's  egg  came  on  the  udder  of  our 
cow  up  on  the  back  of  it.  It  is  loose 
under  the  skin  and  never  gets  sore. 
Lately  small  warty  lumps  have  come  on 
the  udder  down  the  back  part  and  on  a 
few  of  the  teats.  We  have  discontinued 
using  the  milk  for  fear  it  might  be  some 
dangerous  disease. — J.  D.  J.,  Arapahoe 
county,  Colo. 

The  tumor  mentioned  as  first  appear- 
ing on  the  cow's  udder  is  probably  an 


enlargement  of  the  mammary  gland. 
This  gives  slight  suspicion  of  tubercu- 
losis, but  otherwise  in  itself  is  of  little 
consequence.  This  gland  represents  the 
principal  lymphatic  node  of  the  udder 
region  and  in  any  diseased  condition  of 
the  udder  is  liable  to  become  swollen. 
If  the  gland  continues  large  the  cow 
should  be  tested  for  tuberculosis.  The 
warts  on  the  teats  and  udder  had  best 
be  treated  by  application  of  castor  oil 
twice  daily  until  they  disappear. — G. 
H.  G. 


Cows  Gives  Abnormal  Milk. 

A  Jersey  cow  which  we  purchased 
gives  milk  which  seems  rich,  but  the 
cream  does  not  rise  as  It  should  and  in 
churning  the  butterfat  will  not  separate, 
leaving  the  milk  almost  as  rich  and  yel- 
low aB  before  churning.  The  cream 
seems  sticky  and  stringy  and  leaves  the 
separator  disks  so  gummy  that  they 
stick  together.  When  the  cow  is  fresh 
she  gives  nearly  four  gallons  a  day,  but 
in  about  ten  days  begins  to  fall  off  and 
in  three  months  gives  only  about  two 
gallons.  We  have  milked  her  through 
three  lactation  periods  and  she  has  been 
the  same  each  time.  She  seems  perfect- 
ly healthy  and  keeps  fat  all  the  time. 
What  is  the  difficulty  and  is  there  any 
remedy? — B.  F.  B.,  Montana. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  you  are  dealing 
with  an  abnormal  milk  which  has  been 
rendered  such  by  a  specific  bacterium 
or  germ.  Stringy  or  viscid  milk  is  usual- 
ly due  to  bacillus  viscosis.  About  the 
only  advice  we  can  give  you  at  this 
time  is  to  thoroughly  sterilize  by  boil- 
ing for  not  less  than  ten  minutes  every 
utensil  and  all  the  equipment  with 
which  the  milk  comes  in  contact  after 
being  drawn.  To  facilitate  the  disin- 
fectant process,  it  would  be  well  to  add 
a  tablespoonful  of  baking  soda  to  each 
two  gallons  of  water.  You  may  find  it 
rather  difficult  to  so  treat  your  separa- 
tor, due  to  size,  etc.,  but  in  case  it  can 
not  be  boiled,  it  should  be  thoroughly 
disinfected  by  some  good  chemical  agent 
which  you  should  be  able  to  secure  from 
your  creamery  or  from  the  drug  store. 
The  product  known  as  B.  K.  is  very  effi- 
cacious. In  case  this  is  not  available, 
consult  your  druggist  and  have  him  di- 
rect you  as  to  the  proper  preparation  of 
some  chlorine  disinfectant.  The  drug- 
gist usually  has  on  hand  .tablets  which 
when  added  to  the  proper  amount  of 
water,  makes  a  desirable  strength  for 
disinfection. 

If  after  you  have  carried  out  the 
above  instructions,  and  the  milk  is  still 
abnormal,  about  the  only  further  advice 
which  we  can  give  you  is  to  consult,  if 
possible,  a  veterinarian,  who  may  be 
able  to  administer  treatment  to  the  ud- 
der, or  if  this  is  not  feasible,  gradually 
dry  up  the  cow,  discarding  the  milk  in 
so  doing. — Wm.  H.  Feldman,  C.  A.  C. 


Cow  Has  Cough. 

One  of  my  cows  coughn  considerably. 
She  gives  a  good  flow  of  milk.  Three 
weeks  ago  she  calved  and  the  calf  Is  in 
very  poor  condition  as  compared  with 
the  other  calves.  I  have  had  some  tests 
made  for  tuberculosis,  but  they  do  not 
show  signs  of  tho  disease.  What  can  I 
do  for  tho  calf? — J.  JO.  O.,  Ouray  county, 
Colo. 

With  cows,  a  cough  is  no  special  in- 
dication of  tuberculosis.  There  are 
many  things  that  cause  cough  and  I 
cannot  possibly  guess  which  one  it  is 
in  this  instance.  It  is  frequently  caused 
by  digestive  disturbances.  Musty  or 
dusty  food  will  always  cause  cough. 
Mechanically  injurious  plants  must  be 
considered  in  this  connection,  such  as 
foxtail,  barley-beards,  etc.  Amonx  oth- 
er causes  are:  Irritation  anywhere  in 
the  respiratory  tract  from  parasite, 
tumors,  and  foreign  bodies;  organic- 
diseases  of  the  heart,  especially  insuf- 
ficiency or  stenosis  of  the  mitral  valve. 
Examine  the  region  of  the  throat  for 
tumors,  the  base  of  the  tongue,  and  the 
mouth. 

Wean  the  calf  and  give  him  special 
care  until  his  condition  shows  improve- 
ment.— G.  H.  G. 


Cow  Fails  to  Clean. 
What  can  I  do  for  a  cow  that  fails  to 
clean  after  calving?  I  have  been  usintc 
a  patent  breeding  powder  highly  recom- 
mended, but  it  fails  to  bring  away  th< 
afterbirth. — R.  P.,  Teller  county,  Colo. 

Administration  of  medicinal  agents 
in  the  womb  of  a  cow  which  fails  to 
clean  after  calving  is  a  rather  precar- 
ious procedure  in  the  hands  of  the  lay- 
man. We  would  strongly  urge  in  this 
instance,  if  it  is  possible,  that  you  place 
the  case  in  the  hands  of  a  veterinarian. 
If  one  is  not  available,  it  may  be  im- 
perative that  you  attempt  a  removal  of 
the  afterbirth,  by  manual  manipulation, 
that  is,  by  introducing  the  hand  and 
arm  into  the  womb  and  bringing  the 
material  out.  In  attempting  this,  how- 
ever, one  should  emphasize  the  necess- 
ity of  absolute  cleanliness.  Unless  the 
hand  and  arm  has  been  thoroughly 
scrubbed  and  washed  in  an  antiseptic 
solution  before  introducing  it  into  the 
womb,  serious  consequences  may  result 
in  the  way  of  infection. — Wm.  H.  Feld- 
man, C.  A.  C. 
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2241 -2247  Trw«t  Building,      Owtntboro,  Ky. 


At  the  Powder  Mill.  . 

"Bill,"  said  the  foreman  after  the  ac- 
cident, "did  you  break  the  news  to  poor 
Mrs.  Murphy  about  her  husband  getting 
blown  sky-high  in  the  explosion?" 

"I  did." 

"Did  you  break  it  gently?" 
"I  did.   I  told  her  that  Tom  got  that 
raise  he'd  been  looking  for." 


ICanMakeYou 
A  High  Salaried 
Motor  Mechanic 

If  you  are  tired  of  underpaid  work.^ 
why  not  learn  an  interesting,  high-salaried 
Auto  or  Tractor  trade  under  one  ot  the 
world's  most  famous  mechanicians  We 
ran  make  you  an  expert — and  we  have 
more  positions  now  open  for  graduate* 
than  we  can  fill. 

"Dana,"  The  Mauler  Mechanician, 
Chief  InMtructor. 

It.  G.  Dasbar-h — known  the  world  over 
as  "Dash,"  mechanician  to  Barney  Old- 
field  and  Dario  Resta,  winning  the  Van- 
derbilt  and  Grand  Prix — is  in  charge  of 
all  instruction.  No  school  in  the  world 
can  prepare  you  more  thoroughly  or  place 
you  in  a  better  position.  You'll  enjoy 
this  training'  in  Denver,  the  beautiful 
mile-high  city.  Write  today  lor  special 
rates  to  next  100  students  enrolled.  J 

Motor-  Mechanics  School 

1273  ACOMA  STREET,  Denver,  Colorado. 


Saws  15  Cords  a  Day/ 


Ity  more  easily  with  this  new  ttaw  than  1 
Operated  man  can  a*w  2  cords  by  hand  Bent  co*l 
"    Valves,  ehortaee—  mak*  Ei*  Money  wttbaaw 


OTTAWA 


t  and  i  n-P.  LOW 
PRICES.  fflilpcaJ 
from  Factory  or 
»  Braacb  B  nu 
Bona,  karoaoaa. 
Caao,  EurTiraa 
Fraa  Bawk— wifta. 

OTTAWA,  KAN  SAS 


FORDSON 


Is  Your  ] 
Tractor  | 
Always  j 
Overheated8 


it'-aSf 


INTERNATIONAL  8i6 


Motor : 
Polarine 
Heavy 

Transmission : 

Polarine 

Transmission 

Oil 

Grease  Cups : 
Polarine 
Tractor  Grease 


Get  the  CONTINENTAL 
LUBRICATION  CHART 

Overheated  tractors  don't  earn  profits, 
in  the  long  run.  Sooner  or  later  they 
are  up  for  repairs  and  everyday  means  a  loss 
of  many  dollars. 

Operation  with  an  inferior  oil  or  with  oil  of 
the  wrong  body  may  shorten  the  life  of  your 
tractor  by  many  years. 

We  are  advising  tractor  owners  to  get  the 
Continental  Tractor  Lubrication  Chart  and 
stay  with  it.  It  specifies  for  practically  every 
tractor  made.  You  can  rely  absolutely  on 
the  recommendation  it  makes  for  your  tractor. 

THE  CONTINENTAL  OIL  COMPANY 

(A  Colorado  Corporation) 

Boise  nirMVFB  Pueblo 

Butte  SHE  Great  Falls 

Albuquerque  Che>enne  Salt  Lake  City 


TRACTOR 
LUBRICATION 


Motor: 
Polarine 
Heavy 

Transmission : 

Polarine 

Transmission 

Oil 

Grease  Cups: 
Polarine 
Tractor  Grease 
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Taylor 

max  «4^?  Ksipya ' 

Fur  Getter 


FREE  TO 

TRAPPERS 

52  PAGE 


in  ST.  LOUIS  since  1871 

Get  ready  now  for  big  trapping  season— Fur 
prices  will  continue  high.  Send  for  new  Bock 
of  Traps.  Bigger  and  Better  than  ever  this 
year— many  entirely  new  trapping  devices. 
Including  the  Taylor  Fur  Getter,  which  is  a 
Trap  Gun — rifle  and  pistol  combined—  Smoke 
Torpedo,  New  Kompakt  Traps,  etc.  Many 
new  guns  shown  for  the  first  time— correct 
shooting  positions  explained— also  trapping 
laws,  trapping  methods,  traps  and  baits  to 
ose — lists  every  article  the  trapper  uses  at 
money  saving  prices.  It  is  the  most  com- 
plete fur  book  ever,  compiled  for  FREE 
distribution.  Do  not  spend  a  penny  for  trap- 
ping equipment  until  you  have  received  the 
Taylor  BOOK  of  TRAPS. 

Be  Taylor  Equipped — Save  Money 

Send  your  name  and  address  for  Taylor  Trapping 
Service.  Most  complete  For  Market  reports,  also 
shipping  tags.   Furnished  Free. 

F.  C.  TAYLOR  FUR  CO. 

415  Fur  Exchange  Bldg.  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


A  REAL  FORD  TIMER 

Bronze  brush — Wipe  action  on  Bakelite 
timing  disc.  Positive  contact  assures  instant 
starting  in  coldest  weather.  Runs  smoother — 
Throttles  lower — More  power.  Wires  inclosed 
in  short-proof  loom.  Fully  guaranteed.  Price 
complete,  postpaid,  $3.60. 

TRIPLE  "S"  SERVICE  CORP. 
1336  18th  Street.  Denver,  Colo. 


Si 

i3 


On  25,000  Articles 

•«nd  for  Big  FREE  Catalog 

with   cut  prices  on  drugs, 
medicine*,    household  sup- 
plies, etc. 

Scholtz  Mutual  Drug  Co. 

Denver,  Cole. 


Hay 
Carriers 

MADE  IN 
VARIOUS 
DESIGNS. 

HAYING  TOOLS 
AND  BARN 
EQUIPMENT 

Catalog  and 
Prices  on  reguett 
Writ* 


I  RED  N.  PI. ATTN ER, 
'>7  Wazce  St.  Denver,  Colo. 


Trapping  Is  Old  Occupation. 

Trapping  wild  animals  is  one  of  the 
oldest  occupations  of  man.  Ancient  man 
engaged  in  catching  wild  animals  solely 
to  obtain  skins  for  the  making  of  warm 
clothing,  using  a  pitfall  consisting  of  a 
hole  in  the  ground  covered  with  light 
sticks  and  set  with  a  bait  in  the  center. 
Later  on  the  deadfall  and  snare  came 
into  use  as  a  means  of  capturing  ani- 
mals, proving  more  successful  than  the 
pitfall.  Trapping  later  was  carried  on 
for  the  profit  to  be  made  from  the  sale 
of  the  skins.  This  continued  with  vary- 
ing degrees  of  success  until  Sewall 
Newhouse  invented  the  steel  trap,  some 
type  of  which  is  now  universally  used 
by  trappers  everywhere. 

With  the  advent  of  the  steel  trap 
trapping  become  a  thriving  industry  in 
America,  and  at  the  present  time  the 
trapping,  buying  and  selling  of  raw 
furs  constitutes  one  of  our  country's 
largest  commercial  enterprises.  There 
are,  today,  hundreds  of  fur-buying 
houses  located  in  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try which  annually  employ  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  men  to  handle  the  nation's 
fur  crop. 

In  some  sections  of  the  country  trap- 
ping has  been  carried  on  so  extensively 
that  the  fur-bearing  animals  have  be- 
come almost  extinct.  In  those  states 
where  the  fur  supply  has  seemed  in 
danger  of  extinction,  laws  have  been  en- 
acted prohibiting  the  taking  of  such  an- 
imals except  during  certain  specified 
months  of  the  year,  and  all  trappers 
should  become  acquainted  with,  and 
abide  by  the  laws  of  his  state.  Even 
though  there  is  no  law  protecting  fur- 
bearing  animals  in  your  locality,  you 
shoulid  not  set  out  your  traps  before  the 
first  of  November.  Furs  do  not  become 
prime  before  this  date,  and  though  you 
may  obtain  a  few  more  pelts  by  begin- 
ning earlier,  the  poorer  quality  of  the 
fur  will  mean  a  financial  loss  to  you. 

Though  it  will  be  several  weeks  be- 
fore you  should  begin  to  set  out  your 
i.ne  of  traps,  now  is  the  time  to  look 
over  your  old  traps  and  see  that  they 
are  all  in  working  condition  when  the 
time  for  trapping  arrives.  Also  it  is  a 
ood  plan  to  scout  around  a  bit  over 
your  proposed  trapping  territory  as  this 
. \il  give  you  a  better  idea  of  where  the 
animals  seem  to  be  congregating.  At 
times, "animals  seem  to  come  together  in 
bands  of  considerable  numbers  and  by 
looking  for  signs  beforehand  you  will 
have  a  big  advantage  over  the  one  who 
has  not  done  any  scouting  before  the 
trapping  season  opens. 

Due  to  the  great  depression  in  the  fur 
'rade  during  the  two  years  immediately 
oilowing  the  war  but  very  little  trap- 
ping was  done  in  most  sections  of  the 
country  throughout  that  period,  thus 
giving  the  animals  a  chance  to  increase 
in  numbers.  Prospects  for  the  coming 
season  are  very  bright.  Prices  on  all 
kinds  of  fur,  which  began  to  come  back 
to  normal  during  last  season,  will  like- 
ly be  higher  than  at  any  time  excepting 
the  inflated  price  period  during  the  war, 
judging  from  present  market  forecasts. 
This  together  with  a  larger  supply  of 
all  kinds  of  fur-bearers  in  all  sections 
of  the  country  should  render  the  profits 
of  trapping  well  worth  going  after  this 
winter. 

It  wil  pay  big  in  dollars  and  cents  for 
every  farm  boy  or  man  who  has  a  little 
spare  time  to  order  a  dozen  or  two  new 
traps  for  the  coming  season.  These  can 
usually  be  obtained  at  the  lowest  mar- 
ket price  from  any  of  the  fur  houses 
advertising  in  Western  Farm  Life. — 
Emil  C.  Wahlstrum. 


Ship  Furs  Direct  to  Market. 

Your  furs  are  valuable  and  you  want 
your  returns  on  them  to  be  just  as  large 
as  possible.  The  way  to  get  every  bit 
of  value  for  your  furs  that  the  market 
affords  is  to  send  them  directly  to  the 
market. 

The   more   hands   your  furs  pass 
1  through  on  their  way  to  market,  the 
!  greater  will  be  the  handling  expense, 
|  for  each  individual  between  you  and  the 
market  must  take  his  own  profit.  Con- 
sequently this  profit  taken  by  middle- 
men must  necessarily  come  out  of  your 
pocket  and  result  in  lower  prices  for 
you. 

When  you  ship  directly  to  the  large, 
reliable  fur  house,  in  the  big  fur  mar- 
ket, your  furs  go  over  th<-  shortest  route 
to  their  destination.  And  even  though 
you  arc  shipping  a  great  distance  from 
home,  the  money  you  Have  by  Belling 
your  furs  this  way  more  than  compen- 
sates for  the  trifling  shipping  expense. 

However,  we  recommend  doing  busi- 
rn-KH  with  houses  of  reliability.  First 
be  sure  of  tho  honesty  and  ability  of  the 
fur  house  and  then  you  can  feel  confi- 
dent you  will  get  satisfactory  returns. 


What  Influences  Gluten  in  Wheat. 

What  produces  low  or  high  gluten 
content  in  wheat? 

This  question  is  being  asked  by  many 
farmers  this  year.  The  content  is  low, 
and  this  fact  has  cut  the  price. 

Millers  and  bakers  are  interested  in 
two  things  in  wheat — high  weight  per 
bushel  and  high  quantity  and  quality  of 
gluten.  The  former  means  a  high  yield 
of  flour  per  bushel  of  wheat.  The  lat- 
ter means  a  large  quantity  of  bread  per 
barrel  of  flour. 

When  most  of  the  wheat  is  rich  in 
gluten,  the  weight  per  bushel  deter- 
mines the  price.  When  the  gluten  con- 
tent is  low,  that  is  also  an  important 
factor,  as  in  the  present  year. 

L.  E.  Call  and  P.  L.  Mann  of  the  Kan- 
sas Agricultural  College,  authorities  re- 
spectively in  the  growing  and  the  mill- 
ing of  wheat,  have  worked  out  the  fac- 
tors that  affect  gluten  content.  Here 
they  are:' 

1.  Weather  conditions,  comprising 
comparatively  light  rainfall  during  the 
growing  season,  fairly  warm  weather 
during  the  months  of  spring  growth, 
and  dry,  hot  weather  toward  the  end  of 
the  ripening  period. 

2.  Soils  rich  in  nitrogen  and  heavy  in 
texture,  new  prairie  soils  and  soils 
that  have  been  in  alfalfa  for  a  number 
of  years  usually  produce  wheat  high  in 
gluten.  Clay  and  silt  loams  have  the 
right  texture  for  this  purpose. 

3.  The  kind  of  wheat  planted — a  less 
important  factor  than  weather  or  soil. 
Any  pure  seed  of  Turkey  type,  such  as 
Kanred,  Turkey  Red  or  Kharkoff,  is  all 
right.  Soft  varieties  of  wheat,  devel- 
oped in  humid  regions,  are  not  desirable 
for  regions  where  hard  wheat  can  be 
grown. 


Handling  Alkali  Land. 

I  have  a  piece  of  land  that  is  so  alkali 
that  it  is  unprofitable  to  farm  in  most 
crops.  It  will  produce  any  kind  of  a 
crop  in  spots,  while  others  remain  bare. 
What  we  call  here  "alkali  weeds"  grow 
rank  over  almost  all  the  ground.  Oats 
sown  on  this  ground  last  year  appeared 
to  be  coming  along  first  rate  until  these 
weeds  came  up  and  soon  got  the  best  of 
the  oats.  I  am  just  now  plowing  this 
ground,  which  is  nearly  all  green  with 
weeds.  The  ground  is  moist  and  plows 
up  mellow.  I  am  thinking  of  getting 
this  ground  ready  and  sowing  it  to  bar- 
ley. I  could  not  get  the  seed  planted 
before  the  first  week  of  June.  Do  you 
think  this  too  late  for  barley,  and  do  you 
think  barley  would  do  any  good  on  this 
kind  of  land?  I  have  been  told  that  bar- 
ley was  a  good  crop  on  this  kind  of  land, 
but  I  know  nothing  about  growing  bar- 
ley myself. 

I  wani  to  get  this  ground  seeded  to 
alfalfa  and  sweet  clover,  and  am  think- 
ing of  sowing  about  ten  pounds  alialfa 
seed  and  about  ten  pounds  of  sweet 
clover  seed.  Mix  the  seed  and  sow  at 
the  same  operation,  with  the  idea  that 
where  the  alfalfa  won't  grow  the  sweet 
clover  will.  Would  you  sow  this  seed 
with  the  seeder  attachment  at  the  time 
the  barley  is  sowed,  or  wait  until  the 
barley  is  harvested,  in  case  there  is  any 
to  harvest,  and  then  sow  the  alfalfa  and 
clover  by  means  of  a  disk  drill?  You 
understand  this  land  can  be  irrigated 
and  if  the  water  is  kept 'off  the  ground 
will  get  as  dry  and  hard  as  any  land. 
Any  advice  or  suggestions  you  can  give 
me  on  how  to  handle  this  land  will  be 
appreciated. — J.  F.  C,  Otero  county,  Colo. 

You  evidently  have  a  very  good  idea 
of  the  adaptability  of  different  crops  to 
different  conditions.  The  practice  you 
have  followed  is  good,  namely,  to  deep 
plow  this  patch  of  alkali  land.  By  so 
doing  you  may  be  able  to  distribute  the 
alkali  through  a  larger  depth  of  the 
surface  soil.  To  get  this  distributed 
and  get  the  soil  in  shape  means  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  time  in  the  spring, 
all  of  which  points  to  only  one  possi- 
bility, namely,  late  plenting.  Barley  is 
about  the  only  crop  that  will  respond 
to  such  late  planting.  While  it  is  better 
to  plant  early,  barley  may  be  planted 
well  into  June  with  a  hope  of  obtaining 
a  fair  harvest.  We  have  seeded  barley 
in  more  than  one  location  in  the  state  as 
late  as  July  4  and  still  have  obtained 
something  of  a  crop.  In  our  altitude 
such  late  planting  is  not  possible  with 
any  other  of  our  common  grains. 

You  will  probably  find  it  quite  possible 
to  grow  sweet  clover.  Alfalfa  may  not 
be  so  easily  established.  It  is  possible 
that  you  may  be  able  to  get  Grimm 
alfalfa  to  grow  on  such  a  spot  because 
Grimm  has  a  branching  root  system  in 
addition  to  the  tap-root  system  which 
is  common  to  all  alfalfas,  or  nearly  all. 
Because  Grimm  does  have  this  branch 
root  system  it  will  grow  in  places  so 
wet  that  common  alfalfa  cannot  be  pro- 
duced. 

It  is  probable  thnt  this  alkali  spot, 
which  is  evidently  over-wet,  cannot  be 
completely  corrected  without  drainage. 
There  may  be  other  problems  besides 
drainage,  but  these  are  not  indicated 
in  your  description  of  conditions. — Alvin 
Kezer,  Agronomist,  Colorado  Experi- 
ment Station. 
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Traps  at  Factory  Prices  | 

■ 
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Furs  are  higher.  Coyotes,  Musk  rats.  Skunks 
and  Wildcats,  and  all  other  Western  Fare,  will 
brinjr  you  Mora  Money  this  year.  Get  your  sup- 
plies from  Stephens  and  be  ready  to  trap  early. 
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Stephens  Bella  Traps,  Animal  Baits,  and  all 
Trappers'  Supplies  at  Rock  Bottom  Prices. 
Western  Trappers  save  Many  Dollars  and  3  to  14 
Days  Time  by  buying  from  Stephens  of  Denver. 

Stephens  Bait  Gets  'Em!  j 

Christian  Ramsey  of  Roswell,  N.  Mex.,  caught 
24  Muskrats  with  25  Traps,  using  Stephens' 
Mostu-at  Bait.  Hundreds  of  Trappers  do  as  well 
every  year,  proving  Stephens'  BAIT  IS  BEST. 

How  to  Grade  Furs 

Learn  to  do  it  yourself.  Our  Trappers'  Guide) 
contains  detailed  instructions  by  Sir.  Stephens, 
who  has  spent  a  lifetime  in  the  fur  business.  Free. 
Ctnithanc  charges  you  No  Commission 
ICUIICIISoa  your  furs — YOU  keep  that 
yourself.  All  Western  Trappers  who  ship  furs  to 
Stephens  SAVE  St  to  S20  on  express  or  parcel 
post;  and  you  get  your  MONEY  3  to  14  Days 
Quicker — BECAUSE  Denver  is  closer  to  your 
town  than  any  other  Important  Fur  Center. 

U/DITr  TODAY  for  Big.  Beautifully  Illus- 
■      trated  Trap. and  Supply  Catalog, 


ipply  Catalog, 

a'i  FREE 


 —  —    UHLL'U    A  I  lip    ILIlk.  . 

Trappers' Guide  (with  grading  rules;. 
Fur  Price  List,  and  Shipping  Tags,  all  -  —  — 

E.  A.  Stephens  <&  Co. 

503  Stephens  n«»m 
Building 
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FURS 


WAY 
UP! 

BIG  SEASON  AHEAD 

Order  traps  and  baits  now.  Send  coupon  below 
at  once  to  Fouke  Fur  Co.,  St.  Louis,  for  lowest 
prices  on  supplies,  get  free  samples  NOXENT 
(kills  human  scent)  and  REMOV-A-SMEL  (de- 
stroys skunk  smells  instantly).  Get  free  Trapper's 
Pardner  showing  traps  and  new  paste  baits,  game 
laws,  how  to  trap  and  grade  furs.  Wo  keep  you 
,  posted  on  market  and  send  fur  price 
I  lists  allseason.  All  Free — send  todayto 


FOUKE  FUR  COMPANY 
497  Fouke  Building,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Send  me  samples  of  NOXENT  and  REMOV-A- 
SMEL/'Trapper's  Pardner  "  and  tags.  Send  me 

for  price  b'sts  all  season.  All  FREE.  


State 


FREEfife 

TO  LANDOWNERS 

Handy  Pocket  Size  of  Ropp' 
New  Calculator— saves  iigur 
jng,  prevents  mistakes.  An- 
swers almost  any  farm  problem, 
Sunt  free  witb  catalog  of 

Square  Deal 
.Fence 

to  any  farmer  who  ham 

not  diready  r.*ct-(vcd  a 
copy.  OMMOg 


other*;   why  H  t.invn 
ttffht  and  trim  the  year 
'round.   Wrtta  for  thai 
fro-  book  a  today. 

KEYSTONE  STFEl  «  WIRE  CO. 
I  1'iMUnin.i  Straaf,  fc Illinois  , 


f 


Almost  Any 
Question 
That 
Arises 
on  the 
Farm 


Big  Money  Boring  Wells 


Have  water  on  your  own  farm. 
In  spare  time  make  wells  (or  your 
neighbors.  It  means  $1000  extra  io 
ordinary  yearn,  double  that  in  drr 
yens.  No  risk — no  experience  needed. 

Outfits  for  Getting  Water  Anywhere 

Knrth  aiicprs,  rock  drills  and 
combined  machines'.  Engine 
or  horse  power.  Write  far 
easy  terms  anit  free  caialofr. 

LIS'  V  MFG.  COMPANY 
Box  743      Clarinda,  Iowa 


Good  pasture  and  plenty  of  exercise 
ore  necessary  for  bred  sows. 


TRAPS  -  GUNS 


HiintitiK  Sc  arch 
Lightx,  Animal 
Hulls,  and  all 
Trapper*'  Supplies  ut  lowest  priced.  Write  for 
TrupperH  (Inicle,  (lutiiloff  of  Trappers  Supplies, 
(lame  l.aur.  Kui  market  mfoi  luation.  All  sent  Free. 

E.  W.  Biggs  &  Co,  S™^f  aj 
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Working  Out  Proper  Rotation. 

"We  are  planning  to  develop  a  small 
dairy  ranch,"  writes  one  of  our  readers 
in  Otero  county,  Colo.  "My  brother  and 
1  are  working  together.  We  expect  to 
keep  from  eight  to  twelve  good  milk 
cows  and  from  500  to  1,000  White  Leg- 
horn hens.  Wc  also  will  keep  about 
twenty  stock  cows  and  some  young  cat- 
tle to  make  use  oC  our  640-acre  pasture 
which  1  proved  up  on  as  a  homestead. 
We  are  just  purchasing  a  75-acre  tract 
of  irrigated  land  adjoining  this  home- 
stead. The  soil  is  quite  sandy  and  can- 
not be  farmed  very  successmully  with- 
out irrigation  on  account  of  its  thin 
character  and  its  tendency  to  blow. 
After  seeding  down  to  alfalfa  for  from 
six  to  eight  years  it  can  be  broken  up 
and  will  produce  excellent  crops  of  corn 
and  wheat." 

He  stated  that  alfalfa,  corn  and  wheat 
are  the  principal  crops  grown,  the 
method  being  to  seed  a  field  of  alfalfa 
and  use  it  for  hay  and  seed  for  six  or 
eight  years  and  then  change  to  corn 
and  wheat.  "I  would  like  to  diversify 
more,"  he  writes,  "and  have  wondered 
if  I  could  substitute  the  following  rota- 
tion and  successfully  build  up  the  soil 
as  rapidly  as  by  keeping  it  in  alfalfa 
so  long:  First  year,  corn  with  soy 
beans,  using  part  of  the  crop  to  fill  a 
12  by  30  foot  silo,  and  pasturing  the 
rest;  second  year,  corn  alone  for  grain 
and  seed;  third  year,  soy  beans  for  seed 
alone,  making  this  a  cash  crop.  The 
fourth  year  I  would  like  to  use  some 
pasture  mixture,  but  a  less  expensive 
one  than  that  recommended  by  the  Col- 
orado Experiment  Station  for  the  rea- 
son that  it  would  be  used  for  one  year 
only.  I  would  want  it  to  contain  a 
legume  and  had  thought  of  sweet  clov- 
er. My  plan  is  to  divide  this  75-acre 
tract  into  five  15-acre  fields,  seeding  one 
field  to  alfalfa,  each  year  and  at  the 
same  time  breaking  out  the  last  field 
c ceded  " 

In  order  to  make  this  rotation  plan 
of  our  correspondent  complete  a  green 
crop  should  be  plowed  under  every  other 
year.  This  can  be  done  without  any  in- 
terference with  the  regular  program 
as  planned.  As  soon  as  the  corn  is  off 
the  land  it  can  be  seeded  to  fall  rye  at 
the  rate  of  about  forty  pounds  to  the 
acre,  disking  it  under  and  harrowing  to 
smooth.  This  can  be  pastured  in  the 
fall  and  winter  but  not  later  than  March 
1.  About  June  1  it  should  be  irrigated 
to  supply  moisture  for  the  next  crop 
and  a  few  days  afterward  plowed  under. 
The  field  should  then  be  harrowed  and 
packed  and  made  ready  for  planting  to 
corn. — E.  R.  Parsons. 


gopher  extermination.  At  each  meeting 
a  report  is  made  by  each  of  these  com- 
mittees, the  members  of  which  are  on 
the  look-out  at  all  times  for  anything 
having  to  do  with  their  particular  line 
of  work.  W.  W.  Houghton,  county 
agent,  and  Lloyd  C.  Swihart,  president 
of  the  county  farm  bureau,  both  mem- 
bers of  the  Farmers'  Union,  meet  with 
us  and  help  organize  for  our  different 
campaigns. 

We  feel  that  our  state  and  national 
officers  could  learn  a  lesson  from  the 
manner  in  which  we  have  solved  the  re- 
lationship between  the  Farmers'  Union 
and  the  farm  bureau.  Wc  believe  that  a 
much  greater  service  could  be  rendered 
to  the  membership  of  all  farm  organi- 
zations if  their  officers  would  co-oper- 
ate on  a  constructive  program,  instead 
of  spending  time  and  effort  tearing 
down  what  someone  else  is  trying  to 
build.  No  farm  organization  has  any 
right  to  exist  except  as  it  renders  serv- 
ice to  its  members.  As  members  we  do 
not  pay  dues  in  any  organization  to  give 
certain  men  the  glory  of  leadership  or 
to  advance  the  policital  interests  of  any 
individual. 

In  regard  to  a  national  grain  market- 
ing plan  we  do  not  care  in  this  com- 
munity whether  it  originated  in  Chicago 
or  St.  Louis.  We  do  not  care  whether 
it  had  six  "dads"  or  seventeen.  What 
we  want  is  a  national  grain  marketing 
plan  put  into  operation.  We  do  not  ex- 
pert any  marketing  plan  to  be  perfect 
in  the  start,  but  we  can  correct  its 
faults  and  strengthen  its  weak  places  as 
we  go  along. — R.  E.  Bucknell,  Jewell 
County,  Kansas. 


Learning  to  Co -Operate. 

Buying  a  ton  of  flour  together  was 
the  first  effort  at  co-operation  in  our 
neighborhood.  We  had  just  organized 
our  Farmers'  Union  local.  We  got  into 
a  quarrel  and  almost  failed  of  our  ob- 
ject because  each  individual  wanted  his 
own  particular  brand  of  flour.  When 
we  had  carried  our  discussion  to  the 
point  where  it  was  apparent  we  were 
about  to  fail  because  the  other  fellow 
wouldn't  agree  to  the  purchase  of  our 
pet  brand  we  all  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  co-operation  meant  more  to  us 
than  the  name  printed  on  the  outside  of 
any  flour  sack.  We  bought  our  ton  of 
flour  and  had  learned  the  first  lesson 
and  taken  the  first  step  in  co-operation. 
Ten  years  have  now  passed  and  we  have 
learned  to  do  many  things  in  a  co-oper- 
ative community  way  instead  of  as  indi- 
viduals. 

When  solicitors  for  the  Farm  Bureau 
came  into  this  county  for  a  membership 
drive, we  were  all  from  Missouri  and 
had  to  be  "shown."  From  what  we  had 
read  in  some  of  our  papers  we  felt  sure 
that  we  wanted  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
They  began  making  plans  to  canvass 
our  county  anyway,  so  we  invited  J.  M. 
Ryan  and  his  solicitors  to  come  to  a 
meeting  of  our  local  so  we  could  have 
it  out  with  them.  At  this  meeting  we 
put  the  matter  up  to  them  as  follows: 
"We  are  a  group  who  do  things  as  a 
community.  If  this  farm  bureau  is  a 
good  thing  for  any  of  us,  it  is  good  for 
all  of  us;  if  it  is  not  a  good  thing  for 
all  of  us,  none  of  us  want  anything  to 
do  with  it.  When  we  are  through  with 
you  tonight  we  will  be  for  the  farm  bu- 
reau or  against  it.  If  we  are  not  for  it, 
you  might  as  well  pack  up  and  leave 
this  township."  The  meeting  continued 
until  past  the  midnight  hour  and  it  was 
a  lively  session.  We  found  out  the 
things  we  wanted  to  know  and  the  next 
day  most  of  us  became  members  of  the 
farm  bureau  organization. 

The  farm  bureau  work  in  this  com 
munity  is  carried  on  in  our  Farmers' 
Union  loeal.   We  have  a  committee  on 
crops,  one  on  livestock,  one  on  poultry, 
one  on  insect  control,  and  one  on  pocket 


World's  Wheat  Production. 

The  world's  wheat  crop  this  year,  ex- 
cluding Russia  and  Mexico,  is  estimated 
by  the  United  States  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture at  3,019,526,000  bushels,  based 
on  actual  estimates  from  reporting 
countries  and  estimates  based  on  condi- 
tion reports.  Production  in  1921  was 
3,059,596,000  bushels,  and  for  the  pre- 
war 1909-13  average  2,890,353,000 
bushels. 

Decreases  occur  in  nearly  all  Euro- 
pean countries.  Total  European  pro- 
duction is  estimated  at  1,100,991,000 
bushels,  compared  with  1,239,256,000 
bushels  in  1921,  and  a  pre-war  1909-13 
average  of  1,275,157,000  bushels.  Brit- 
ish India  and  Japan  will  have  392,847,- 
000  bushels,  compared  with  282,094,000 
bushels  last  year,  and  375,827,000  bush- 
els, the  pre-war  average.  Both  Canada 
and  the  United  States  show  increased 
production  over  last  year  with  a  com- 
bined estimated  outturn  of  1,125,968,000 
bushels,  compared  with  1,095,751,000 
bushels  in  1921,  and  883,810,000  bushels, 
the  1909-13  pre-war  average. 

Russia  reports  favorable  crop  condi- 
tions, and  according  to  advices  from  all 
sources  will  be  able  to  feed  herself  this 
year.  Last  year  Russia  imported  wheat. 
Production  figures  for  Mexico  are  not 
available,  but  last  year  5,089,000  bush- 
els was  produced,  according  to  an  un- 
official estimate,  compared  with  the 
1909-13  average  of  9,995,000  bushels. 
For  Africa,  a  total  production  of  57,- 
587,000  bushels  is  estimated,  compared 
with  81,398,000  bushels  in  1921,  and 
with  the  pre-war  1909-13  average  of 
73,134,000  bushels. 

Total  production  in  the  Northern 
Hemisphere,  according  to  actual  esti- 
mates from  reporting  countries,  will  be 
2,200,650,000  bushels,  compared  with 
2,143,979,000  bushels  in  1921,  and  with 
2,020,276,00  bushels,  the  pre-war  aver- 
age. Estimates  based  on  condition  re- 
ports bring  this  total  up  to  2,677,393,- 
000  bushels,  compared  with  2,697,499,- 
000  bushels  in  1921,  and  with  a  pre-war 
average  of  2,607,928,000  bushels.  Total 
production  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere 
for  the  last  harvest  season  is  estimated 
at  342,133,000  bushels,  compared  with 
362,097,000  bushels  in  1921,  and  with 
282,425,000  bushels,  the  1909-13  pre- 
war average.  The  acreage  of  the  grow- 
ing crop  in  Argentina  is  estimated  to  be 
larger  than  that  of  the  crop  just  har- 
vested. 


Livestock  in  New  Mexico. 

Milk  cows  in  New  Mexico  increased 
42  per  cent,  hogs  63  per  cent,  and  mules 
5  per  cent,  and  their  values  decreased 
24.5,  55.9  and  27.3  per  cent,  respective- 
ly, during  the  last  year,  according  to  a 
report  of  Dr.  R.  F.  Hare,  state  statis- 
tician of  the  Bureau  of  Markets  and 
Crop  Estimates.  The  report  shows  a 
decrease  of  49.3  per  cent  in  the  values 
of  all  live  stock  for  New  Mexico,  as 
compared  with  a  decrease  of  41.6  per 
cent  for  the  United  States. 


New  Low  Price  for 
30  x3K  LEE  Cords 
Oversize 

Here  is  the  tire  you  have  been  waiting 
for — a  staunch,  long-wearing,  easy-riding 
cord  of  recognized  high  quality — the  Lee 
Cord  now  reduced  to  the  remarkably 
low  level  of  $14.95! 

This  30  x  354  Lee  Cord  is  of  genuine  Lee 
quality  —  a  regular,  honest-to-goodness 
Lee,  with  the  famous  Lee  Zig-Zag  tread. 
Not  one  of  the  many  "long  discount" 
cords  of  popular  price  but  uncertain 
value.  Not  a  side-issue  from  the  standard 
line,  as  with  most  tire  manufacturers. 

For  the  small  car,  the  Lee  Cord  has  many 
outstanding  advantages.  The  exclusive 
Lee  bead  construction  positively  prevents 
rim  cut — the  Lee  stays  on  the  rim.  You 
can  buy  a  cheaper  tire,  but — you  cannot 
find  any  to  equal  the  Lee  Cord  in  down* 
right  dollar-for-dollar  value! 

Car  Owners  i  Good  dealers  in  most  towns  handle  Lee  Tires.  If 
there  is  no  Lee  Dealer  near  you,  write  us  for  address  where  you  can 
be  supplied.  The  Lee  line  is  complete — Cords,  Puncture-proofs, 
Fabrics  and  Government  Specification  Tubes  in  all  sizes. 

DealetSi  Valuable  territory  is  still  open  for  progressive  business 
men  who  recognize  the  advantages  of  handling  a  well-known  quality 
product  on  a  strictly  fair  and  square  basis.  Wire  or  write  us  for  details. 

LEE  TIRE  &  RUBBER  CO* 

Executive  Offices— 245  West  55th  Street 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

Factories,  Conshohocken,  Pa. 


There  is  about  as  much  danger  of 
getting  too  much  milk  in  the  diet  as 
there  is  of  breathing  too  much  pure  air. 


D 


O  YOU  WANT  TO  BUY  LIVESTOCK?  If  yon  don't  find  what  you  want 
advertised,  write  your  wants  to  the  Breeders  Dep'tment,  Western  Farm  Life. 
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Aspirin 

Say  "Bayer"  and  InsistI 


The  Rural  Household 

Questions  about  home  problems  promptly  answered  by  letter  and  through 

the  magazine.  Letters  from  women  containing  helpful  suggestions  for  im- 
provement of  rural  life  are  always  welcome.  Address  all  communications  to 
Mary  G.  Collopy,  Editor  Home  Department,  Western  Farm  Life,  Denver,  Colo. 


Unless  you  see  the  name  "Bayer"  on 
package  or  on  tablets  you  are  not  get- 
ting the  genuine  Bayer  product  pre- 
scribed by  physicians -over  twenty-two 
years  and  proved  safe  by  millions  for 


Colds 
Toothache 
Earache 
Neuralgia 


Headache 
Lumbago 
Rheur.-atism 
Pain,  Pain 


Accept  "Bayer  Tablets  of  Aspirin" 
only.  Each  unbroken  package  contains 
proper  directions.  Handy  boxes  of 
twelve  tablets  cost  few  cents.  Drug- 
gists also  sell  bottles  of  24  and  100. 
Aspirin  is  the  trade  mark  of  Bayer 
Manufacture  of  Monoaceticacidester  of 
Salycylicacid. 


Bridge  of  Yesterday. 

Over  the  bridge  of  yesterday 

My  thoughts  have  turned  tonight. 

And  out  of  the  far-off  distance 
Comes  a  tender,  glowing  light. 

And  centers  around  a  friendship 

That  has  lasted  through  time  and  tide, 
Though  the  chance  and  change  of  for- 
tune 

Has  severed  our  pathways  wide. 

It  may  be  that  earth's  tomorrows 
Hold  for  us  no  meeting  place; 

It  may  be  that  only  in  heaven 
I  shall  meet  you  face  to  face; 

But  when  memory  seeks  a  pleasant  trip. 
And  the  choice  of  a  pathway  comes, 

I  choose  the  bridge  of  yesterday 
To  the  days  when  we  were  churns. 

— Requested  by  Reader. 


Nursing 


Trained 

Nurses 
Earn 
$30  to  $50 
a  Week 


your  opportunity 

Our    training  school 
offers     facilities  of 
big,  modern,  standard 
hospital.     Pull  three 
year    course    of  in- 
struction. Lecture 
and  class  room  spe- 
cial   courses.  Diplo- 
mas acceptable  to  all 
state  boards. 
Pleasant,    comfortable  nurses' 
home  with  opportunities  for  re- 
creation, rest,  social  and  mental 
betterment,  regardless    of  relig- 
ious faith. 

Splendid  building  and  equip- 
ment, beautiful  grounds,  desir- 
able climate,  modern  city. 

Write  at  once  for  full  informa- 
tion and  enrollment  blank. 
Address  Sister  Superior 

ST.  MARY  HOSPITAL 


NEW  LAMP  BURNS 
94%  AIR 

Beats  Electric  or  Gas 


A  new  oil  lamp  that  gives  an  amaz- 
ingly brilliant,  soft,  white  light,  even 
better  than  gas  or  electricity,  has  been 
tested  by  the  U.  S.  Government  and  35 
leading  universities  and  found  to  be  su- 
perior to  10  ordinary  oil  lamps.  It  burns 
without  odor,  smoke  or  noise — no  pump- 
ing up,  is  simple,  clean,  safe.  Burns  94% 
air  and  6Vr  common  kerosene  (coal  oil). 

The  inventor,  F.  R.  Johnson,  609  W. 
Lake  St.,  Chicago,  is  offering  to  send  a 
lamp  on  10  days'  FREE  trial,  or  even  to 
give  one  FREE  to  the  first  user  in  each 
locality  who  will  help  him  introduce  it. 
Write  them  today  for  full  particulars. 
Also  ask  him  to  explain  how  you  can  get 
the  agency,  and  without  experience  or 
money  make  $250  to  $500  per  month. 


The  Mail  Carrier  Came, 

Already,  we  have  begun  to  receive 
those  letters  we  talked  about  in  the  last 
issue.  In  a  short  time  your  letter  will 
be  here.  Remember,  your  name  is  not 
published  if  you  do  not  wish  it.  You 
wouldn't  think  of  driving  by  a  neighbor 
who  was  walking  to  town.  No,  you 
would  stop  and  say  "Let  me  give  you  a 
lift!"  Behold  us!  All  the  members  of 
your  Western  Farm  Life  family  are 
walking  along  life's  roadway  with  its 
ups  and  downs.  Will  you  give  us  a  lift? 
The  following  lifts  came  from  a  Colo- 
rado mother: 

"Do  you  need  a  new  dishpan?  Try 
one  which  is  oval  in  shape  and  you  will 
never  want  a  round  one  again.  It  fits 
into  the  sink  and  it  accommodates  the 
dishes  so  much  better;  it  also  fits  into 
a  smaller  place  on  the  table. 

"A  soap  container  which  costs  ten 
cents  at  any  store,  saves  the  small 
pieces  of  soap  which  are  left  from  the 
laundry  and  prevent  particles  of  soap 
from  adhering  to  the  dishes  in  the  pan. 

"In  using  paper  patterns  I  find  it 
more  convenient  to  take  four  or  five 
cups  or  glasses  and  invert  them  upon 
the  pattern  when  it  is  placed  on  the 
goods,  rather  than  pin  it.  The  cups 
hold  the  pattern  firmly  and  can  be 
moved  more  easily  than  taking  out 
pins." — Mrs.  C.  M.,  Colorado. 

My  Neighbor's  Story. 

The  following  letter  came  from  one 
of  our  readers,  formerly  a  teacher,  now 
the  mother  of  three  fine  children: 

"Now  that  school  is  beginning,  do  not 
expect  the  children  to  take  much  re- 
sponsibility at  home.  Could  you  make 
out  a  program  of  work  and  under  each 
child's  name  write  what  chores  he 
should  do  before  and  after  school?  Do 
not  expect  his  mind  to  be  on  the  work 
at  home  but  rather,  show  your  interest 
in  his  school  work.  That  is  his  real 
work  now  for  nine  months  and  to  make 
progress  he  must  be  interested.  And  so 
must  you.  Do  find  time  to  know  his 
teachers  and  to  visit  school  occasional- 
ly. You  will  find  him  more  interested 
and  doing  better  work  and  the  little 
quarrels  and  unpleasant  times  will  dis- 
appear as  you  understand  his  school 
life." 


which  can  be  cut  across  the  grain  when 
dried. 

Make  a  mixture  of  5  pounds  salt,  3 
pounds  sugar,  2  ounces  saltpeter  for 
each  100  pounds  of  meat.  Use  one- 
third  of  this  mixture  to  rub  into  all 
surfaces  of  the  meat,  then  pack  the 
meat  in  a  barrel.  After  three  days, 
take  out,  rub  with  another  third  of  the 
mixture  and  repack,  this  time  putting 
at  the  bottom  the  pieces  which  were  on 
top  before.  Leave  the  liquid  which  ap- 
pears in  the  barrel,  repacking  the  meat 
in  it.  At  the  close  of  another  three 
days,  repeat  the  process,  and  leave  for 
three  more  days.  The  meat  may  then 
be  taken  out,  allowed  to  drain  a  day, 
smoked,  and  hung  up  to  dry.  It  needs 
no  covering  when  dry  except  to  keep  off 
the  dirt. — Extension  Service,  Colorado 
Agricultural  College. 


wardrobe.  Surely  the  model  here  por- 
trayed will  be  much  admired  for  its 
graceful  lines  and  attractive  pocket.  As 
a  porch  dress  or  for  garden  And  kitchen 
this  style  will  be  very  satisfactory.  The 
medium,  38-40;  large,  42-44;  extra  large, 
pattern  is  cut  in  four  sizes:  Small,  34-36; 
46-48  inches  bust  measure.  A  medium 
size  requires  4  yards  of  36-inch  material. 
The  width  at  the  foot  is  about  2  yards. 


jrn  Whatever  your  pump 
Deed,  there  a  a  Myerii 
that  will  All  It  with 
real      t  lalactlon. 
Mycra    li...  r  Pump 
nh'.wr,  brra  baa  tha 
famooa  (vlaaa  Valva 
Baal  am)  Co*  Gear  Hi 
I  Ibal  arorka  at  laaat 
third  e-ailaf.  Many  afrlas 
aaat  f1*»itna-  --attract 
i  Bnlabaa— dlnertnt 
:aa.     bail  palaniad 


irtc  ant]  4a*  angina  opart  tad 
pvmpa.    Alt.,  fcnray  I'umpt, 
May  Timla  ai«J  t>«r  Hangara.  8a« 
row  dealer  or  writ*  lor  catalog, 
TtJfr.E.  MYERS  A  BRO.  CO 
tfls  Oauts  tU  A.alaod.  Obi* 


Hot  School  Lunch. 
Many  of  our  up-to-date  country 
schools  are  serving  one  hot  food  during 
the  cold  weather  to  supplement  the  cold 
lunch  brought  from  home.  The  advan- 
tages of  the  hot  lunch  may  be  summed 
up  as  follows: 

1.  The  health  of  the  children  will  be 
improved. 

2.  The  children  will  be  more  alert 
mentally. 

3.  Table  manners  will  be  improved 

4.  Useful  knowledge  of  home  work 
will  be  obtained. 

5.  The  hot  lunch  will  bring  closer  co 
operation  between  home  and  school. 
Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  712  gives  many 
helpful  suggestions  on  preparation  of 
the  basket  lunch  and  Extension  Bulletin 
No.  169-A  gives  suggestions  for  estab- 
lishing a  hot  lunch.  These  bulletins 
may  be  obtained  free  from  Extension 
Service. — Miriam  M.  Haynes,  Leader 
Home  Demonstration  Agents,  Fort  Col- 
lins, Colo. 


Home  Cured  Dried  Beef. 
Home  cured  dried  beef  is  a  delicacy 
that  no  farm  home  should  be  without. 
The  hind  quarter  of  a  thin  cow  is  suit- 
able for  this  purpose,  and  in  cutting  up 
the  quarter,  one  should  start  near  the 
back  and  carve  out  the  large  muscles 
without  cutting  across  them.  This  will 
give  irregular  shaped  pieces  of  meat 


Blind  Woman  Culls  Hens.  . 

Culling  hens  is  largely  a  matter  of 
feeling  and  it  stands  to  reason  that  a 
blind  person  could  learn  to  successfully 
select  the  producers  and  throw  out  the 
drones.  Mrs.  J.  E.  Bushnell,  a  blind 
woman  who  attended  a  poultry  culling 
demonstration  near  Clifford,  Colo.,  in 
August,  demonstrated  that  she  could 
cull  successfully. 

Mrs.  Bushnell  says  it  does  not  pay  to 
keep  poor  hens.  During  the  demon- 
stration she  asked  to  examine  some  of 
the  hens.  "This  hen  is  not  a  good  one," 
she  said  of  the  first  one  on  which  she 
got  her  hands.  She  was  then  given  the 
best  hen  in  the  flock,  which  was  being 
used  for  demonstration.  After  running 
her  hand  carefully  over  the  hen's  body, 
she  said:  "This  is  an  excellent  hen.  I 
wish  all  mine  were  like  her." 

With  but  very  little  help,  Mrs.  Bush- 
nell has  raised  300  fine  Rhode  Island 
Red  chickens  and  has  cared  for  one  hun- 
dred hens  this  year.  She  has  developed 
her  sense  of  touch  to  such  an  extent 
that  she  can  weed  her  own  garden. 


Can  the  Cull  Hens. 

"Can  the  Culls"  was  adopted  as  a  slo- 
gan in  El  Paso  and  Montrose  counties, 
where  the  number  of  hens  culled  totaled 
30,420.  Mrs.  H.  J.  Ryan,  home  demon- 
stration agent  for  El  Paso  county,  has 
prepared  the  following  recipe: 

"Kill  the  chicken,  dress  and  draw  at 
once.  Allow  to  stand  for  twenty-four 
hours  in  a  cold  place.  Cut  into  con 
venient  sections,  scald  in  boiling  water 
for  about  three  minutes.  Then  cold  dip 
until  cold.  Pack  in  sterilized  jars,  dip 
rubbers  in  boiling  water,  place  on  jar, 
add  one  teaspooriful  of  salt  to  each 
quart.  Fill  the  jar  with  boiling  water 
to  within  one  inch  of  the  top.  Put  on 
the  lid  and  partially  seal.  Process  in 
hot  water  for  six  hours.  Or  in  a  hot 
water  bath  for  one  hour  in  each  of  the 
three  days.  Remove  from  canner  and 
seal.  Test  jars  when  cold  and  store  in 
a  dark,  dry,  cold  place." 

The  culling  season  is  over,  but  there 
will  always  be  cull  hens  to  remove  from 
the  flock  and  this  recipe  is  good  any 
time. 


Parent  Teachers'  Association. 

A  very  wise  man  once  said:  "A  mule 
cannot  pull  while  he  is  kicking,  and  he 
cannot  kick  while  he  is  pulling."  Neither 
can  you.  Read  this  until  you  believe  it, 
then  stand  behind  your  teacher.  Make 
your  parent-teachers'  organization  a 
useful  agent  for  the  accomplishment  of 
worth-while  things  this  year. 


A  Western  Farm  Life  Baby. 

Robert  Douglas  Lancaster  recently 
arrived  in  Texas.  The  many  friends  of 
Mrs.  Enna  Douglass  Lancaster  will  re- 
joice in  this  happiness  which  has  come 
to  the  one  who  did  so  much  toward  bet- 
ter homes  in  Colorado. 


Our  Fashion  Service. 

All  patterns  12  cents  each.  Address 
Western  Farm  Life,  Pattern  Department, 
1518  Court  Place,  Denver,  Colo. 

Rend  Thla  Before  Ordering!  Patterns 
ordered  through  this  magazine  are 
mailed  promptly  from  the  factory  at 
ltrof)k lyn,  N.  Y.,  and  arrive  In  10  to  12 
days  from  time  order  reaches  Western 
Farm  Life.  Be  sure  to  specify  size  and 
number  of  patterns.  Write  your  name 
and  poBtofflce  address  plainly  to  avoid 
delay.  Those  pattern)*  arc  handled  at 
cost,  as  a  service  to  our  women  readers. 
The  prlco  of  12  cents  Includes  postage. 


4126 — Comfort  and  Service  Combined 
In  a  One-Plece  House  Frock  with  Knick- 
ers. Here  is  a  house  dress  made  for 
practical  use.  The  skirt  with  free  seam 
edges,  and  accompanying  the  knickers, 
mark  this  style  as  one  that  fills  a  long 
felt  want.  The  dress  may  be  turned  up 
to  the  depth  of  the  slashes  for  greater 


7 1  —  \  Popular  lover  Reasonable  Style. 

The  apron  and  house  dress  are  now  con- 
sidered an  essential  hi  every  woman's 


42  New  Embroidery 
Designs  for  Colored 
Linen  Handkerchiefs 

Newest  designs  and  color  combinations  for 
this  fall  and  for  making-  Christmas'  gift* 
Each  package  con* 
tains  42  hot  iron 
transfers,  every  de< 
algn  original  and  ex- 
elusive,  no  two  alike. 
Clever  combinations 
with  full  stitch  ln- 
•trurtlons  and  color 
schemes  for  unollaue. 
lace  and  drawn  work; 
86  patterns  for  ladles 
handkerchiefs  and  6 
for  men.  enabling  every 
woman  to  easily  maks 
charming  gifts,  ordi- 
narily costing  from  ft 
to  $3  for  only  a  few 
cents. 

TIicbo  patterns  are 
not  sold  in  stores  and 
can  be  obtained  only 
from  the  manufaetur- 

("^^stf^wl      lM\   er,     A    special  Intro- 
J  li       II  ductory  offer  Is  bring; 
(W«P*11    I  ft  made    to  Introduce 
vIMiVrVl  I  '  PI  them.    The  manufao- 
\'<V~"\  ''li  II  'ill  tutors  «rn  Mending  tO 
,'[<)  anyono  who  will  write 
v  ■  —  them  two  regular  tl 

sots  for  only  $1.  This  liberal  offer  enublos 
you  to  got  your  own  patterns  freo.  as  tne 
extra  sot  can  easily  be  sold  for  tl.  _„,,„„_ 
If  you  wish  to  soo  thoso_  newest_pattornS 


U      niHIl      IV  '       mv-ni-      .<■ *  _»  

simply  write  the  Westorn  Pattern  Company, 
li'A'o  Waldliolm  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  Pay 
«our  poHtman  fl  and  postago  when  the  sots 
'arrive  After  examination  you  do  not  wish  to 
keep  thorn,  return  the  packages  «nd  >'oup 
money  will  be  promptly  rent  back.  Be  the 
first  to  have  these  new  designs.  Write  today* 
A  postal  will  do. 
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rTktrntr  you  orr,  on 
kirhway  or  boidftard , 
look  i or  th*  jitnalurt 
of  In*  (hitting,  loin- 
tbfaring  Goody  tar 
All  -  Wialktt  frtod 


THE  TREAD  THAT  WRITES  "GOOD  WEAR' 


Spread  before  men's  eyes,  on  the  roads  of  all  the  world, 
is  the  record  of  Goodyear  popularity. 

You  will  find  it  on  city  pavements,  in  country  lanes,  on 
mountain  passes  and  in  the  trails  of  far  places. 

In  clear,  familiar  characters  the  All- Weather  Tread  has 
written  it  there. 

And  with  it,  it  has  written  also  a  story  of  extremely  ef- 
ficient service. 

No  one  can  look  at  that  deep,  clean-cut  Goodyear  im- 
print and  not  realize  what  great  traction  and  security 
it  affords. 

No  one,  seeing  it  far-scattered  over  the  earth,  can  mis- 
take in  what  overwhelming  regard  the  Goodyear  Tire 
is  held. 

Only  a  tire  that  consistently  delivers  profound  satis- 
faction to  its  users  can  win  and  hold  such  regard. 

Only  a  tire  that  gives  great  and  economical  mileage,  and 
performs  reliably  always,  can  deliver  such  satisfaction. 

When  you  buy  tires,  buy  the  tire  that  through  its  ex- 
cellence has  won  more  users  than  any  other  kind. 

Buy  the  tire  with  the  tread  that  writes  "Good  Wear." 
Goodyear  Means  Good  Wear 


Copyrigbt  1022,  by  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co..  Inc. 


October  1,  1922. 


freedom  and  convenience.  The  sleeve 
may  be  In  elbow  or  wrist  length.  The 
pattern  is  cut  in  seven  sizes:  34,  36,  38, 
40,  12.  44  and  46  incheB  bust  measure, 
A  38-inch  size  requires  6%  yards  of  32- 
inch  material  for  the  dress  and  2%  yards 
for  the  bloomers.  Collar  and  cuffs  of  con- 
trasting material  as  in  large  view,  will 
require  %  yard.  The  width  of  the  skirt 
at  the  foot  is  about  2 '4  yards. 

3420— A  PlcnKiiiK  and  Popular  DrcNK 
.Model.  It  is  cut  in  four  sizes:  4,  6,  8  and 
10  years.  A  6-year  size  will  require  3% 
yards  of  36-inch  material.  Plaid  or 
ch«<:ked  suiting,  Berge,  challie,  voile, 
gingham,  percale,  seersucker,  taffeta  and 
velveteen  are  attractive  for  this  style. 

42S4 — A  Pretty  Cape  for  the  Utile  <;lrl. 
This  comfortable  model  will  please  the 
"small  person."  It  is  appropriate  for 
epongo.  gabardine,  broad  cloth,  serge  and 
Bilk.  The  pattern  is  cut  in  four  sizes: 
2,  4,  6  and  8  years.  A  6-year  size  re- 
quires 2^4  yards  of  44-inch  material. 

4122 — A  Chick  Ono-Plooe  Style.  Fash- 
ion has  put  her  smartest  lines  in  this 
creation.  The  Bleeve  and  collar  are  new 
and  attractive.  Serviceable  pockets  are 
concealed  under  the  neat  tabs.  As  here 
portrayed,  checked  eponge  and  linen  are 
here  combined.  One  could  have  this  in 
gabardine  with  contrasting  material  for 
trimming.  The  pattern  is  cut  in  six  sizes: 
34.  36,  38,  40.  42  and  44  inches  bust  meas- 
ure. A  38-inch  size  requires  4%  yards 
of  44-inch  material.  To  trim  as  illustra- 
ted requires  %  yard  of  44 -inch  material. 
The  width  at  the  foot  is  2%  yards. 

412S — A  Splendid  Model  In  Wrap  Style. 
Stylish  and  very  attractive  in' blue  serge 
with  black  braid  and  buttons  for  trim- 
ming. Jersey  and  knitted  fabrics  are 
good  also  for  this  design.  The  pattern 
is  cut  in  three  sizes:  16,  18  and  20  years. 
An  18-year  size  requires  4  yards  of  54- 
inch  material.  The  width  of  the  dress  at 
the  foot  is  2%  yards. 

4117— A  Simple  Frock  (or  a  Young 
Miss.  Smart  belt  extensions  on  this 
dress,  effected  by  slashes  at  the  sides, 
are  an  outstanding  style  feature.  The 
sleeve  may  be  in  wrist  or  elbow  length. 
The  pattern  is  cut  in  four  sizes:  6,  8,  10 
and  12  years.  A  10-year  size  requires  3% 
yards  of  32-ineh  material.  Serge,  crepe 
knit  and  jersey  weaves,  also  taffeta,  are 
attractive  materials  for  this  style. 

4116 — Pleasing  Frock  for  Mother's  Girl. 
Plaid  suiting  with  bandings  of  taffeta 
was  used  for  this  design.  It  is  nice  for 
the  new  jersey  -weaves,  for  serge  and 
silk,  and  is  also  a  style  good  for  wash 
fabrics.  The  pattern  is  cut  in  four  sizes: 
6.  8,  10  and  12  years.  A  10-year  size  re- 
quires 3  yards  of  40-inch  material. 


CATALOGUE  NOTICE. 
Send  12  cents  in  silver  or  stamps  for 
our  UP-TO-DATE  FALL  AND  "WINTER 
1922-1923  BOOK  OF  FASHIONS,  showing 
color  plates,  and  Containing  500  designs 
of  Ladles'.  Misses'  and  Children's  Pat- 
terns, a  concise  and  comprehensive  arti- 
cle on  dressmaking,  also  some  points  for 
the  needle  (illustrating  30  of  the  various 
simple  stitches),  all  valuable  hints  to  the 
borne  dressmaker. 


Finishing  Floors  With  Varnish. 
Varnish  gives  floors  a  hard,  smooth, 
glossy  finish,  and  is  easy  to  apply  and 
to  clean.  Under  hard  usage,  however, 
it  is  likely  to  wear  off,  leaving  patches 
of  bare  wood  that  remain  unsightly 
even  after  revarnishing.  Successive 
coats  tend  to  darken  the  floor.  Varnish 
is  a  common  finish  for  softwood  floors, 
but  wax  is  preferred  by  many  for  "hard- 
wood. 

Manufacturers  have  tested  and  put  on 
the  market  an  assortment  of  varnishes 
adapted  to  special  uses,  and  it  is  often 
better  to  buy  one  of  these  ready-made 
standard  floor  varnishes  than  to  at- 
tempt to  mix  one  at  home. 

Varnishes  are  roughly  classified  into 
two  groups,  spirit  and  oil.  The  . spirit 
varnishes  are  made  by  dissolving  a 
resinous  substance,  such  as  gum  shel- 
lac, in  alcohol  or  some  other  volatile 
liquid.  They  dry  quickly,  leaving  a 
hard,  brittle  coating  on  the  wood,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  shellac  varnish, 
are  not  commonly  used  on  floors. 

To  make  shellac  varnish,  take  two 
pounds  gum  shellac,  one-half  pound 
castor  oil,  one  gallon  alcohol,  denatured 
according  to  United  States  Internal 
Revenue  formula  No.  1. 

Put  these  ingredients,  into  a  well- 
stoppered  bottle  in  a  warm  place,  and 
shake  the  mixture  frequently  until  the 
shellac  is  dissolved.  The  alcohol  should 
contain  not  more  than  5  per  cent  of 
water,  and  care  should  be  taken  not  to 
drop  any  water  into  it  as  it  is  being 
mixed  with  the  dry  shellac.  The  castor 
oil  aids  in  making  the  varnish  flexible 
and  less  brittle  when  dry,  but  may  be 
omitted;  in  that  case,  the  quantity  of 
gum  shellac  should  be  increased  to  2% 
pounds.  If  too  thick,  this  varnish  may 
be  thinned  by  the  addition  of  more  al- 
cohol. 

Successive  coats  of  shellac  varnish 
well  rubbed  down  may  be  used  alone  on 
a  floor,  or  one  coat  may  be  used  as  a 
surfacer  on  a  paste-filled  hardwood  floor 
that  is  to  be  waxed.  For  the  first  coat, 
one  gallon  of  shellac  will  cover  300  to 
•100  square  feet  of  floor,  and  additional 
coats  will  of  course  require  less.  Par- 
quetry floors  are  generally  shellacked 
in  order  to  preserve  the  light  color  of 
the  wood. 

The  oil  varnishes  contain  resinous 
gum,  oil,  and  driers,  carefully  heated 
and  blended  so  as  to  bring  cut  certain 
properties.   Most  of  the  floor  varnishes ' 


are  of  this  type  and  of  the  kind  known 
in  trade  as  "medium  oil."  They  dry 
more  slowly  than  tho  spirit  varnishes, 
but  have  luster,  hardness,  and  greater 
durability.  Spar  varnishes  belong  to 
the  kind  known  as  "long  oil"  and  con- 
tain an  even  larger  proportion  of  oil, 
which  makes  them  more  durable  and 
impervious  to  water.  They  are  some- 
times used  on  kitchen  and  bathroom 
floors,  where  those  characteristics  are 
of  particular  Importance. 

The  first  rule  of  varnishing  is  to  have 
the  surface  of  the  wood  and  the  air  in 
the  room  as  free  from  dust  as  possible 
and  to  use  only  scrupulously  clean 
brushes.  Varnish  brushes  are  chisel 
shaped  or  slightly  tapering;  a  rather 
wide  one  will  be  most  convenient  for 
this  work.  The  varnish  should  be 
brushed  on  lengthwise  of  the  grain  in  a 
smooth,  thin  coat  without  laps  or  brush 
marks  and  allowed  to  dry  for  at  least 
two  clays.  If  possible,  the  temperature 
of  the  room  should  be  70  degrees  F.  or 
higher  and  the  varnish  should  be  ap- 
plied in  the  morning,  for  it  dries  better 
during  daylight.  When  the  first  coat  is 
thoroughly  dry  another  coat  or  perhaps 
several  more  coats  should  be  applied  in 
the  same  way  as  the  first.  The  more 
coats  of  varnish  put  on  a  floor,  the  more 
durable  the  finish.  One  gallon  of  floor 
varnish  is  enough  for  two  coats  on 
about  300  square  feet  of  oak  floor  or 
about  200  square  feet  of  pine. 


Community  Cares  for  Boys  and  Girls. 

This  is  the  story  of  Fairview,  a  town 
of  1,300  people  in  Sanpete  county,  Utah. 
It  is  told  here  because  it  demonstrates 
the  fact  that  community  development — 
town  building — must  begin  with  the 
boys  and  girls.  It  is  commended  to  the 
serious  consideration  of  every  person 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  America. 
What  Fairview  and  Sanpete  county  are 
doing  for  their  boys  and  girls  every 
other  town,  every  other  county,  can  do. 

For  fifteen  years  Hober  S.  Olson  has 
been  principal  of  the  Fairview  school; 
for  two  years  he  has  been  mayor  of  the 
town. 

Because  of  a  lack  of  funds  the  school 
board  was  unable  to  complete  a  junior 
high  "school  building.  Mayor  Olson 
called  a  mass  meeting  of  citizens  and 
enough  money  was  subscribed  to  not 
only  complete  the  building,  but  to  pro- 
vide the  apparatus  for  a  modern  gym- 
nasium. 

The  new  building  has  become  the  real 
community  center.  The  farm  bureau, 
the  commercial*club,  the  boy  scouts,  the 
bee-hive  girls,  the  brass  band,  meet 
there  regularly.  It  is  used  for  the  mass 
meetings,  political  primaries,  and  all 
kinds  of  public  and  social  gatherings. 

Often  several  meetings  are  held  in 
different  rooms  the  same  evening  and 
at  the  close,  those  in  attendance  join 
together  for  an  hour  or  more  of  phys- 
ical recreation  in  the  gymnasium. 

Games  and  other  contests  between  lo- 
cal organizations  are  common,  and 
arouse  great  public  interest. 

Every  boy  between  12  and  18  living 
in  FairvieAv  is  a  member  of  the  boy 
scouts.  He  wants  to  be  a  member — en- 
joys being  a  member. 

When  it  became  necessary  to  disci- 
pline three  boy  scouts,  it  was  found  that 
the  greatest  punishment  possible  was 
to  deny  them  the  privilege  of  boy  scout 
membership  for  two  weeks. 

Utah  leads  all  other  states  in  the  per- 
centage of  boys  and  gir'is  to  her  entire 
population.  Out  of  every  100  people  in 
the  state  there  are  twenty-nine  boys 
and  girls. 

In  Fairview  evert  that  great  record  is 
broken,  for  there  are  522  boys  and  girls 
on  the  full-time  school  enrollment,  out 
of  a  population  of  1,326.  This  is  forty 
boys  and  girls  to  every  100  people. 

Mayor  Olson  is  the  leader  in  commun- 
ity development  in  Fairview.  The  value 
of  his  services  to  the  town  cannot  be 
measured. 

Boys  and  girls  are  the  greatest  asset 
of  any  state  and  what  the  nation  needs 
more  than  anything  else  are  real  com- 
munity leaders — men  and  women  who 
can  fashion  and  mold  and  direct  the 
character  of  those  who  will  be  citizens 
tomorrow. — Edgar  W.  Cooley. 


Think  This  Over. 

The  following  incident  actually  hap- 
pened at  the  International  Stock  Show 
in  Chicago:  . 

A  doctor  stood  admiring  a  large,  fat 
hog,  when  a  small  boy  standing  by 
piped  up:  "That's  my  father's  hog.  He 
got  the  first  prize." 

"Wonderful,"  said  the  doctor.  "Cer- 
tainly a  fine  hog."  Then  he  looked  at 
the  boy.  "How  old  are  you,  son?"  he 
asked. 

"I'm  twelve  past,"  said  the  boy. 
"Why,"  said  the  doctor,  "you  are 


small  for  a  nine-year-old.  What  do  you 
eat  and  drink?" 

"Just  what  the  rest  of  the  folks  do — 
bread,  meat,  pie,  potatoes,  cake  and 
tea." 

"But,"  queried  the  doctor,  "don't  you 
drink  milk?" 

"Naw,"  said  the  boy  in  a  tone  of  dis- 
gust, "we  feed  milk  to  the  hogs." — Dai- 
rymen's League  News. 


Timely  Hints. 
Cook  your  apple  butter  in  the  oven 
rather  than  on  top  of  the  stove.  This 
will  prevent  the  spattering  of  stove  and 
walk.  It  is  not  necessary  to  stir  it  fre- 
quently, as  when  cooking  on  the  top  cf 
the  stove. 


Send  to  Colorado  Agricultural  Col- 
lege— Extension  Service — for  the  new 
bulletin,  "Fruit  Juices."  This  bulletin 
discusses  preservation  of  fruit  juices 
and  the  making  of  cider. 

Do  you  ever  cook  sugar  beets  ?  Many 
families  prefer  them  for  beet  pickle. 


If  you  cannot  use  all  of  your  green 
tomatoes  before  frost,  pull  up  the  vines 
and  hang  them  in  your  cellar.  You  will 
have  ripe  tomatoes  for  the  table  during 
the  early  winter  months. 


Americans  Eat  Half  an  Egg  a  Day. 

Did  you  eat  your  half  an  egg  this 
morning?  According  to  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  the 
per  capita  consumption  of  eggs  in  the 
United  States  is  one-half  an  egg  a  day. 

The  department  suggests  that  every- 
one not  only  get  his  full  share  of  egg, 
but  eat  the  whole  egg.  Eggs  are  com- 
paratively cheap  just  now.  More  eggs 
have  been  laid  this  year  than  ever  be- 
fore. The  total  runs  up  to  something 
like  twenty-two  billion  eggs,  an  increase 
of  10  per  cent  since  the  armistice. 

Increased  production  is  attributed  by 
department  marketing  men  to  the  fact 
that  more  hens  are  laying.  There  has 
been  decreased  consumption  of  poultry 
and  farmers  have  been  compelled  to 
keep  their  hens  on  the  farm.  Hens  must 
eat,  and  to  pay  their  board  they  must 
produce  eggs. 


Time  is  never  lost  which  is  devoted  to 
keeping  dairy  records. 


Ship  Your 
CHURNING  CREAM 
to 

Winaaor  Farm  Dairy,  Denver. 


COST  LESS        MILK  BEST 

tHINMAN 
MILKERS 
USED  ON  NEW  WORLD'S 
CH  A  M  PION     BUTTER  -  FAT 
COW.    Catalog,  price  list  on 
Silos,  Milkers,  FREE. 
Address  Ralph  E.  Reynolds, 
representing 
THE   HI\M  \  N   SILO  COMPANY. 
Union  Stock  Yds.,  Bx.  66.  Denver,  Colo. 


The  Breeders  Gazette 

12  MONTHS 


Western  Farm  Life 

18  MONTHS 


Both  for  Only 

$1.00 


Through  a  special  arrangement  we 
are  able  to  offer  The  Breeders  Gazette 
with  Western  Farm  Life  at  great:y 
reduced  rate.   Order  this  club  now. 

This  offer  good  for  new  or  renewal 
subscriptions,  and  renewals  will  be 
extended  from  present  date  of  expira- 
tion. 

  COUPON    


Western  Farm  Life,  Denver,  Colo.! 

Gentlemen — Enclosed  herewith 
please  find  $1.00.  for  which  send  me 
Breeders  Gazette  for  12  months  and 
Western  Farm  Life  for  18  months. 


Name 


P.  O. 
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Time  to  Cut  Alfalfa. 

An  Otero  county  reader,  after  read- 
ing the  article  in  a  July  issue  of  West- 
ern Farm  Life,  entitled  "Early  Cutting 
of  Alfalfa,"  which  gave,  the  results  of 
a  series  of  experimental  tests  on  the 
best  time  to  cut  alfalfa  to  avoid  injur- 
ing the  stand,  asks  if  the  conclusions 
cfFawn  from  these  tests  do  not  contra- 
dict the  advise  given  by  our  Colorado 
Experiment  Station  and  various  alfalfa 
experts.  He  says  he  had  understood 
that  it  was  advisable  to  disk  alfalfa  at 
least  once  a  year  and  that  the  time  to 
cut  was  when  the  new  shoots  were  well 
started.  He  also  asks  about  the  prac- 
tice of  growing  alfalfa  in  cultivated 
rows  where  the  rainfall  is  not  sufficient 
to  grow  it  broadcast. 

A  careful  reading  of  this  article 
would  show  that  it  is  not  as  contradic- 
tory as  it  might  at  first  seem.  The  con- 
clusions drawn  are  probably  the  most 
reliable  and  authoritative  we  now  have 
on  the  handling  of  alfalfa  to  preserve 
the  stand  and  at  the  same  time  get  the 
maximum  crop.  Some  of  the  earlier 
advice  relative  to  the  cutting  of  alfalfa 
was  based  on  entirely  too  small  an 
amount  of  information.  The  main  point 
considered  was  the  quality  of  the  hay. 
When  alfalfa  was  first  introduced  the 
advice  on  cultivation  also'was  based  on 
too  small  an  amdunt  of  actual  experi- 
ence and  observation.  In  the  alfalfa 
section  of  Kansas  disking  alfalfa  has 
not  been  considered  as  a  desirable  prac- 
tice for  a  number  of  years.  As  indi- 
cated in  the  article  referred  to,  cultiva- 
tion either  with  a  disk  or  a  specially 
designed  alfalfa  cultivator  is  desirable 
under  certain  conditions. 

Alfalfa  can  be  grown  under  plains 
conditions  in  cultivated  rows.  The  point 
is  whether  it  pays  or  not.  The  expense 
involved  might  make  it  a  losing  propo- 
sition from  an  economic  standpoint.  Mr. 
Parsons  thinks  that  the  trouble  with 
growing  alfalfa  in  rows  is  that  the 
farmer  is  usually  too  busy  to  cultivate 
it  properly.  "I  know  of  one  man,"  he 
says,  "who  used  to  make  $50  or  $60  an 
acre  from  row  alfalfa  by  selling  the 
seed  crop.  The  man  and  the  place  have 
much  to  do  with  such  things." 


Better  Prices  for  Reactors. 

In  the  campaign  for  the  eradicat'on 
of  tuberculosis  in  cattle  being  carried 
on  by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  the  states  and  counties, 
one  of  the  most  important  economic  con- 
siderations is  the  salvage,  at  a  fair 
price,  of  the  animals  that  react  to  the 
test.  Up  to  a  year  and  a  half  ago  a 
large  percentage  of  the  reactors  that 
were  passed  by  the  inspectors  as  per- 
fectly fit  for  food  did  not  bring  a  fair 
price,  because  some  buyers  took  an  un- 
fair advantage  of  the  seller  and  profited 
unreasonably. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture 
through  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry 
and  the  packers  and  stockyards  admin- 
istration has  been  looking  into  this  mat- 
ter for  a  year  or  more,  taking  it  up  with 
packing  concerns,  commission  men,  and 
organizations  interested  in  the  market- 
ing of  livestock.  As  a  result  much  bet- 
ter prices  are  now  being  paid.  Reports 
to  the  department  show  that  the  prices 
being  paid  for  such  cattle  in  various 
parts  of  the  country  are  getting  very 
close  to  the  prices  paid  for  the  same 
class  of  cattle  on  the  regular  market. 
A  special  traveling  inspector  now 
spends  all  his  time  visiting  livestock 
markets,  noting  prices  that  are  being 
paid  for  reactors  and  insisting  that  buy- 
ers who  are  discriminating  against 
them  pay  a  fair  price. 

Carcasses  of  reactors  that  have  been 
passed  by  the  Federal  inspectors  are 
worth  as  much  and  are  as  wholesome  as 
any  other  carcasses.  There  is  no  war- 
rant for  price  discrimination  against 
them.  Many  of  the  leading  packers  at 
the  big  markets  and  a  large  number  of 
smaller  concerns  on  many  markets  now 
nee  the  justice  of  this  view,  with  the  re- 
sult that  reactors  are  now  selling  at 
more  nearly  fair  prices. 

The  department  has  compiled  figures 
on  the  prices  received  for  reactors  in  a 
number -of  states  for  V.)2l  and  1922,  and 
in  several  »f  them  the  increase  in  avere- 
age  price  has  been  considerable,  in  a 
few  instance!  reaching  more  than  100 
per  cent.  In  Kansas  the  average  price 
paid  for  these  cattle  rose  from  $16.52 
to  $'54.26;  in  Minnesota  from  $17.74  to 
$24.4H;  in  Missouri  from  $15.60  to 
$.'U.!K{;  in  Wisconsin  from  $16.00  to 
$26.25,  and  in  Vermont,  where  only  one 
firm  had  been  handling  them  previous- 
from  $5.61  to  |16J9, 

In  eighteen  state*,  including  the  livo- 
and  dairy  state*  of  the  Middle 
and  a  number  of  eastern  states, 
i verago  price?  paid  increased  about 
i  head.  The  department  expects  that 


continued  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  bu- 
reau and  the  packers  and  stockyards  ad- 
ministration will  result  in  still  better 
prices  for  reactors. 

Packers,  commission  men  and  live- 
stock exchanges  are  getting  behind  the 
movement  for  better  prices  since  they 
have  been  impressed  with  the  fact  that 
the  encouragement  of  the  work  of  tu- 
berculosis eradication  means  more  and 
better  business  in  the  future.  The  In- 
stitute of  American  Meat  Packers 
passed  a  resolution  calling  upon  the 
members  to  pay  as  much  for  reactors  as 
for  untested  cattle  of  the  same  quality. 

In  connection  with  this  discussion  of 
prices,  it  is  well  to  keep  in  mind  accord- 
ing to  department  officials,  that  the 
area  method  of  eradicating  the  disease 
has  an  additional  advantage  in  that 
more  reactors  are  available  from  one 
place  at  one  time  and,  consequently,  can 
be  shipped  at  less  expense  and  can  be 
handled  more  economically  at  the  yards 
and  in  the  packing  house. 


Government  Hunters  Make  Rec- 
ord. 

More  predatory  animals  were  killed 
in  Colorado  during  the  month  of  April 
than  in  any  other  month  this  year,  ac- 
cording to  reports  received  by  the  Uni- 
ted States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
One  Biological  Survey  hunter  in  that 
district  has  a  record  of  14  wolves,  125 
coyote  pups,  125  unborn  coyotes,  32  coy- 
ote females,  several  males,  and  several 
mountain  lions.  Cattlemen  who  have 
been  suffering  heavy  losses  in  the  Di- 
vide country  from  predatory  animals 
are  'co-operating  heartily  with  Federal 
hunters  in  getting  rid  of  wolves  and 
coyotes. 

One  family  of  notorious  killers,  con- 
sisting of  an  old  male  wolf,  a  female, 
and  their  annual  crop  of  puppies,  was 
killing  from  40  to  50  per  cent  of  the 
calves  on  some  ranges  near  DeBeque. 
The  loss  was  so  severe  that  stockmen 
had  decided  not  to  put  any  cattle  on 
these  ranges  this  season  because  they 
could  not  save  the  increase  from  the 
wolves.  Bounty  hunters  were  able  oc- 
casionally to  clean  out  the  whelps,  but 
the  old  pair  persistently  eluded  capture 
until  this  April,  when  a  Biological  Sur- 
vey man  was  sent  to  DeBeque.  He 
found  the  wolf  den  and  succeeded  in 
killing  six  puppies.  The  seventh  puppy 
was  trapped  a  few  days  later.  The 
trail  of  the  old  wolves  led  for  miles 
south  of  DeBeque,  then  turned  north 
and  over  into  Garfield  county. 

Traps  were  set  along  the  trail  and  the 
old  male  was  finally  caught  in  one  of 
them  about  eighteen  miles  north  of 
Grand  Junction,  or  fifty  miles  from  the 
original  den  at  DeBeque.  Two  weeks 
later  the  female  was  trapped  in  the 
same  locality.  Both  animals  were  about 
fifteen  years  old.  The  female  had  lost 
one  foot,  presumably  in-  a  trap.  The 
pelt  of  the  male  was  more  than  six  feet 
long. 


The  First  American. 

(Continued  from  Page  7.) 
fast  as  I  could.    I  turned  a  corner,  then 
another,  to  avoid  chance  of  pursuit. 

Faith!  My  first  evening  in  Paris 
seemed  to  be  one  succession  of  efforts 
to  get  away  from  persons  overanxious 
to  keep  in  touch  with  me.  And  again 
came  that  wave  of  homesickness  for 
America. 

I  rounded  still .  a  third  corner,  and 
came  out  in  a  little  square.  The  space 
was  lighted  by  the  flares  of  several  link- 
boys,  and  it  was  noisy  with  laughter. 
Thinking  to  lose  myself  inthe  crowd,  I 
hastened  forward. 

In  the  gutter  stood  a  number  of 
loungers,  amusedly'  watching  a  specta- 
cle going  on  in  midstreet.  A  party  of 
four  or  five  court  "exquisites"  whom 
the  linkboys  were  attending  to  some 
revel,  were  grouped  about  hooded, 
cloaked  figure. 

They  were  laughing  and  joking  loudly, 
and  attempting  to  pull  the  hood  back 
from  the  face  of  their  victim. 

The  latter  was  struggling,  and  was 
darting  this  way  and  that  in  mute  ter- 
ror, seeking  to  escape  the  clutching 
hands.  As  each  such  attempt  was 
foiled,  the  crowd  roared  with  laughter. 

Thinking  it  some  game,  I  was  about 
to  pass  on,  when,  getting  a  better  look, 
I  saw  the  cloaked  figure  was  that  of  a 
girl.  Also  that  she  was  genuinely 
frightened. 

The  sight  of  a  frightened  girl  or 
woman  is  one  to  which  I  have  never 
been  able  to  harden  myself.  It  is  to  me 
th«  most  pathetic  thing  on  earth. 

Heedless  of  the  fact  that  I  had  had 
enough  trouble  for  one  evening  to  satis, 
fy  any  normal  man,  I  jostled  past  the 
youngsters  and  into  the  street  among 
the  loud-laughing  gallants. 


As  I  reached  the  little  group,  one  of 
the  exquisites  succeeded  in  grasping  the 
hood  and  pulling  it  back  on  the  wear- 
er's shoulders.  She  cried  out.  And  the 
flickering  torch  flames  gave  back  the 
light  from  a  shimmer  of  soft  gold  hair. 

Then  it  was,  too,  that  I  saw  the  girl's 
white,  horrified  face. 

It  was  Claire  de  Sieux. 

I  think  I  must  have  gone  quite  mad. 
I  leaped  into  the  center  of  the  group, 
scattering  the  gaudily  glad  mirth-mak- 
ers as  I  went.  One  rolled  into  the  miry 
gutter,  to  the  sad  detriment  of  his  fine 
clothes.  Another  collapsed  under  my 
fist  blow. 

I  gained  Claire's  side  and  whipped 
out  my  sword.  She  knew  me,  and,  with 
a  joyous  little  cry,  clasped  my  arm. 

Her  gesture  brought  the  emblazoned 
crest  on  the  cloak  shoulder  into  full 
view  of  the  startled  gallants.  One  of 
them  pointed  at  it,  with  a  yell.  In  a 
moment  every  one  of  them  had  his 
sword  out. 

I  saw  I  was  in  for  a  peril  that  would 
call  for  all  my  prowess,  and  perhaps 
more.  For  some  of  these  dandies  of  the 
court  of  Louis  XIII  were  geniuses  at 
sword  play. 

To  free  my  own  movements,  as  w;ell 
as  to  give  myself  some  sort  of  shield, 
I  tore  off  the  cloak  and  swung  its  folds 
about  my  left  arm.  Then  I  turned  to 
face  the  onset. 

The  sudden  twist  of  my  body  dis- 
lodged the  snuff-box  from  my  breast. 
Through  one  of  the  rents  in  my  torn 
doublet  it  fell.  Striking  the  cobble- 
stones with  a  sharp  click,  the  box  lay 
there  on  the  street;  its  multi-colored 
jewels  hurling  back  the  torchlight  in  a 
myriad  rainbow  rays. 

I  had  no  time  to  stoop  and  recover  the 
bauble.  Its  great  value  in  my  eyes  was 
the  fact  that  it  contained  Claire's  por- 
trait. And  now  I  was  to  fight  for  the 
original  of  that  portrait. 

The  thought  thrilled  me.  I  am  adverse 
to  bloodshed.  Yet,  show  me  the  lover 
who  does  not  repoice  in  the  chance  of 
risking  his  life  for  the  girl  of  his  heart, 
and  I  will  show  you  a  man  whose  veins 
run  ditch  water  instead  of  red  blood. 

But,  although  I  gave  no  heed  to  the 
blazing  snuff-box,  the  gleam  of  its  jew- 
els in  the  torchlight  attracted  the  gaze 
of  the  rest.  One  of  the  group — a  short, 
squat,  dark  youth — cried  out  some- 
thing whose  import  I  did  not  catch  and 
pointed  to  the  box. 

The  rest,  lowering  their  sword-points, 
followed,  the  direction  of  his  gloved 
finger.  An  instant's  hesh  fell  on  them, 
while  I  stood  waiting  and  wondering. 

Then  the  leader,  straightening  him- 
self, faced  me,  raised  his  -sword  respect- 
fully to  the  salute,  sheathed  the  blade, 
and  signaling  the  linkboys,  strode  away. 

The  others  silently  followed  his  ex- 
ample, each  raising  his  blade  in  almost 
reverent  salute  as  he  passed  me. 

I  stood  there,  dumbfounded — too 
stricken  with  amazement  at  so  strange 
a  turn  of  fate  either  to  return  the  sa- 
lute or  to  summon  the  gallants  back  for 
an  explanation.  And  a  second  later, 
they  disappeared  in  the  night. 

I  turned  dully  to  Claire. 

"It  is  a  nightmare!"  I  muttered  half- 
unconsciously.  "First  the  snuff-box 
brings  me  a  duel,  then  the  offer  of  a 
dowered  bride,  then  capture  in  a  great 
house  where  I  seemed  like  enough  to 
be  put  to  death;  and  now  it  turns  five 
deadly  foes  into  awed  cowards.  The 
cloak,  too  " 

I  broke  off,  ashamed  of  my  selfish 
ponderings. 

"You  are  unhurt,  mademoiselle?"  I 
asked  eagerly.  "Would  that  I  had  ar- 
rived soon  enough  to  prevent  " 

"It  is  nothing!"  she  answered  me, 
though  her  sweet  voice  still  shook. 
"You  are  brave!  Splendid!  For  my 
sake  you  would  have  faced  five  armed 
men  " 

"For  your  sake,"  I  said  gravely,  with 
no  trace  of  bravado,  "I  would  face  the 
whole  world,  and  die  right  blithely  if 
I  might  save  you  from  grief.  Come,  let 
us  move  away  from  these  idlers  to  some 
quieter  spot.  Is  it  indiscreet  to  ask 
you  whj»you  are  here,  alone,  at  night? 
If  it  is,  do  not  trouble  to  tell  me.  All 
I  demand  is  leave  to  guard  you  to  your 
home." 

We  had  left  the  square  and  the  loun- 
gers behind  us.  She  still  held  my  arm 
lightly  as  though  she  feared  to  find  her- 
self alone  and  defenseless  once  more  in 
the  lark  streets  nt  night. 

"I  was  on  my  way  to  the  palace  of 
his  eminence,"  she  said. 

"His  eminence?  Cardinal  Richelieu? 
Unescorted,  at  this  time  of  the  night? 
Why?" 

"For  protection.  For  advice.  He  is 
my  godfather.  And  he  seems  fond  of 
me.    I  hoped  " 

"Your  godfather  Cardinal  Riche- 
lieu?" 


"Yes.  But  long  before  he  became 
cardinal.  He  was  Bishop  of  Lucan  then, 
and  none  thought  he  would  one  day 
sway  France.  My  mother  was  his  cou- 
sin. Later,  my  father  quarreled  with 
him.  But  he  has  ever  taken  a  kindly 
interest  in  me  for  my  mother's  sake." 

"But,"  I  protested,  "why  should  you 
be  so  rash  as  to  leave  your  home  at 
night,  alone,  to  go  " 

"It  is  no  longer  my  home,"  she  mur- 
mured, with  a  pathetic  little  catch  in 
her  voice. 

She  hesitated,  then  went  on,  visibly 
trying  to  force  back  her  tears  and  to 
tell  me  the  story  in  its  proper  sequence. 

"After  you  left  us,"  she  began,"  "my 
father's  valet,  Simon — he  had  been  hid- 
ing on  the  balcony  outside  the  drawing 
room  to  hear  our  talk  " 

"The  man  I  collided  with  when  I 
spring  through  the  window." 

"He  came  to  my  father  and  told  how 
I  begged  you  to  refuse  to  marry  me.  He 
explained  that  your  refusal  was  due 
to  my  appeal  and  " 

"The  cur!" 

"My  father  sent  for  me  and  ques- 
tioned me.  I  have  never  seen  him  in  so 
frightful  a  rage.  He  was  like  a  maniac. 
When  I  admitted  that  what  the  valet' 
said  was  true,  he  seized  me  by  the 
shoulders  and  thrust  me  out  into  the 
street.  He  said  if  ever  I  set  foot  in 
his  house  again  he  would  kill  me.  My 
maid  secretly  threw  down  this  hooded 
cloak  to  me  and  I  " 

"Oh,  you  poor,  frightened  child!  The 
beast!   If  ,r 

"I  knew  of  nowhere  to  go  for  the 
night  save  the  cardinal.  I  hoped  he 
might  intercede  with  my  father  to— 
Where  are  you  taking  me?"  as  I  turned 
of  a  sudden  and  led  her  down  another 
street. 

"To  your  father's  house,"  I  answered 
grimly. 

"But  he  will  not  " 

"I  think  he  will,"  I  contradicted.  "If 
not  " 

A  deep  baying  caught  my  attention. 

"That  is  the  voice  of  bloodhounds," 
I  commented.  "They  sound  like  dogs 
on  the  scent." 

"They  are  on  the  scent,"  she  shud- 
dered. "In  many  of  the  great  nobles* 
houses  a  pack  of  fierce  bloodhounds  are 
kept." 

"But  for  what  earthly  purpose,  in  a 
city  like  this,"  I  ^asked,  recalling  the 
hideous  brutes  I  had  seen  in  the  house 
whence  I  had  so  lately  escaped. 

"When  a  dishonest  servant  runs  away 
or  a  thief  gets  out  of  such  a  house  un- 
caught,"  she  explained,  "the  hounds  are 
set  on  his  track.  They  follow  a  scent 
swiftly  and  through  the  most  crowded 
streets.  Once  let  them  catch  up  with 
their  quarry,  and  the  officers  of  the 
law  can  find  little  to  do  to  him  when 
the  *?reat  beasts  are  through.  It  serves 
as  a  terrible  warning  against  theft,  and 
so  is  allowed.  That  pack  are  hunting 
some  miserable  fugitive  now.  They  are 
in  full  crv.  Hark!  They  seem  to  be 
coming  nearer!" 

Then  I  understood.  Finding  me  gone, 
my  ex-captors  had  loosed  their  murder- 
ous hounds  on  my  trail! 

The  torn  cloak  I  had  left  behind  me 
would  serve  as  ample  scent  to  start  the 
hunt.  Even  now,  the  brutes  were  fol- 
lowing my  recent  windings  and  turn- 
ings. In  another  minute,  perhaps,  they 
would  be  upon  us  and  jumping  for  our 
throats. 

For  myself  I  cared  little,  though  a 
pack  of  huge  fearless  dogs  are  far  more 
dangerous  than  mere  human  foes  who 
may  be  intimidated  by  an  adversary's 

courage  or  cajoled  by  his  words. 

And  I  did  not  relish  the  thought  of 
being  pulled  _  down  and  mangled  in  a 
conflict  where  my  strength  and  my 
sword  could  avail  me  nothing. 

It  was  for  Claire  I  feared.  Not  only 
would  she  be  subjected  to  the  horror 
of  seeing  me  torn  to  pieces;  but  the 
maddened  dogs  would  probably  attack 
my  companion  as  well  as  myself. 

It  was  not  a  moment  I  care  to  livo 
through  again. 

"Listen,  mademoiselle!"  I  said  very 
quietly.  "It  is  I  those  beasts  are  after. 
1  will  wait  here  for  them.  Go  on,  I 
beg  of  you!  As  fast  as  you  may. 
Then  " 

"And  leave  you  ?  When  you  have  j 
risked  all  for  me?" 

"You  cannot  help  me  by  remaining!" 

But  her  answer  was  to  slip  her  arm 
serenely  through  mine. 

"If  you  wait  here,"  she  said  gently, 
"we  will  wait  together!" 

Ah.  she  had  courage,  that  beautiful 
love  of  mine! 

(To  be  Continued.) 


Increased  production  may  not  be  the 
solution  of  all  the  farmer's  problems, 
but  was  ever  a  farmer  prosperous  who 
had  poorer  crops  than  his  neighbors? 
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Radio  Receiving  Sets  of  Two  Types 

SERVICE  IS  OF  PRIME  IMPORTANCE  IN  SE- 
LECTING EQUIPMENT. 


SO  much  radio  material  is  being  ad 
vertised  that  one  may  easily  be 
confused  in  selecting  his  equipment. 
The  Bureau  of  Standards  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  which 
has  collected  and  tested  many  types,  is 
providing  information  through  the  De- 
partment to  extension  divisions  of  ag- 
ricultural colleges  and  county  agents  as 
rapidly  as  possible. 

Radia  receiving  sets  are  of  two  gen- 
eral classes:  Those  suitable  for  receiv- 
ing signals  from  wets,  which  transmit 
damped  waves,  modulated  waves  or  ra- 
dio telephony,  and  those  suitable  for  re- 
ceiving signals  from  the  above  types  of 
sets  and  also  from  stations  which  trans- 
mit unmodulated  or  continuous  waves. 
Damped  waves  are  emitted  by  spark 
transmitting  sets.  The  Air  Mail  Sta- 
tions which  are  used  for  transmitting 
market  reports  are  arc  stations,  sending 
on  continuous  waves  2,500  to  4,000  me- 
ters in  length. 

Crystal  Detector  Very  Simple. 

A  receiving  set  of  the  first  class  re- 
ferred to  above  may  be  a  very  simple 
set  equipped  with  a  crystal  detector. 
Such  a  set  can  only  be  "used  for  receiv- 
ing over  moderate  distances.  Most  re- 
ceiving sets  of  the  second  type  referred 
to  above  use  an  electron  tube  detector 
to  which  may  be  connected  an  amplifier 
of  one  or  more  stages.  The  crystal  de- 
tector is  suitable  for  receiving  radio  tel- 
ephone signals  at  points  near-by  the 
transmitting  station.  In  certain  local- 
ities near  to  radiophone  sets  which  are 
broadcasting  the  market  reports,  it  may 
be  possible  for  amateurs  to  use  the 
crystal  detector  sets,  but  the  broadcast- 
ing by  the  Post  Office  Air  Mail  Stations 
is  done  mostly  on  long  waves  by  use  of 
continuous  wave  radio  transmission. 
This  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  club 
members  will  have  to  purchase  expen- 
sive equipment  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  market  news.  The  majority  of 
these  sets  can  be  adapted  to  receive 
messages  at  the  longer  waves  by  such 
means  as  the  addition  of  loading  coils 
or  by  rewinding  some  of  the  coils  in  the 
sets.  High  school  or  college  teachers  of 
physics  or  electrical  engineering  can 
frequently  give  assistance  regarding 
this  point  and  others  relating  to  the  re- 
ceiving equipment. 

Receiving  Longer  Wave  Lengths. 

If  one  plans  in  advance,  it  is  not  es- 
sentially more  difficult  or  expensive  to 
obtain  equipment  that  will  receive  at 
the  longer  wave  lengths  than  at  the 
shorter  ones. 

Many  matters  such  as  the  wave 
length  have  not  been  finally  determined, 
in  fact,  temporarily  a  reservation  of 
wave  lengths  of  485  meters  for  the  dis- 
semination of  broadcast  market  and 
weather  reports  has  been  made  in  order 
to  avoid  interferences  from  other 
sources.  It  is  probable  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  regulate  and  assign  wave 
lengths  for  all  purposes. 

In  purchasing  apparatus  for  the  re- 


ception of  radio  weather,  crop  or  mar- 
ket news  from  a  given  transmitting  sta- 
tion, one  should  state  the  wave  length 
range  which  it  is  desired  to  cover,  name 
of  and  the  distance  from  the  transmit- 
ting station. 

Any  attempt  to  give  the  cost  of  com- 
mercial radio  receiving  sets  is  attended 
with  difficulties.  Some  sets  may  be  de- 
signed in  which  dependability  is  the  sole 
criterion,  while  others  may  embody  fine 
appearance  with  dependability.  Showy, 
unreliable  sets  are  not  to  be  considered, 
no  matter  what  the  cost,  for  service  is 
of  prime  importance. 

Receiving  Equipment  Not  Expensive. 

A  crystal  detector  receiving  set  suit- 
able for  receiving  radio  telephone  mes- 
sages from  comparatively  near-by 
transmitting  stations  are  advertised  for 
$10  and  higher,  depending  on  the  ac- 
cessory equipment  included  with  the  set, 
or  it  can  be  constructed  at  a  somewhat 
lower  cost.  Reliable  radio  receiving 
equipment  such  as  is  now  on  the  market 
or  which  may  be  especially  built  for 
market  news  reception  from  the  con- 
tinuous wave  stations  will  probably  cost 
completed  between  $50  and  $200.  These 
prices  cover  the  range  of  sets  from  a 
simple  electron  tube  detector  set  to  the 
more  complex  receiving  set  complete 
with  detector  and  amplifier  panels,  stor- 
age battery,  dry  batteries,  telephone  re- 
ceiver, electron  tubes,  and  possible  some 
simple  antenna  equipment. 


Radio  Club  on  Tour. 

Official  recognition  was  given  Boys' 
and  Girls'  Club  work  by  the  State  of 
Colorado  on  August  29,  when  Governor 
Shoup,  through  his  secretary,  Hon.  E. 
R.  Harper,  delivered  a  formal  address 
over  the  radio  from  Denver  to  the  re- 
ceiving station  at  the  Colorado  Agricul- 
tural College  in  Fort  Collins,  where  it 
was  heard  by  members  of  the  Boulder 
county  clubs,  who  were  there  on  a  tour 
of  inspection  of  the  college  and  experi- 
ment station.  Practically  the  entire 
club  membership  turned  out  and  many 
of  the  young  people  were  accompanied 
by  their  parents,  the  total  attendance 
being  about  400  and  the  procession  of 
autos  in  which  they  traveled  numbering 
sixty-five. 

The  governor's  message  called  atten- 
tion to  the  importance  of  agricultural 
club  work  and  commended  the  young 
people  on  their  enterprise  in  making 
the  journey  to  the  Agricultural  College. 
In  addition  to  the  governor's  address 
several  musical  numbers  were  put  on 
by  the  National  Guard  Station  at  Den- 
ver, the  entire  program  coming  through 
clearly  and  distinctly,  so  that  the  aud- 
ience seated  on  the  lawn  heard  it 
through  the  loud-speaker  from  a  win- 
dow in  the  physics  building  of  the  col- 
lege. The  receiving  station  was  in 
charge  of  Prof.  F.  P.  Goeder. 

The  radio  program  was  only  a  small 
part  of  the  day's  festivities.  On  arrival 
(Turn  to  Page  19.) 


Reading  Matter  That  is  Worth  While 

WE  RECEIVED  a  letter  the  other  day  from  a  new  subscriber  who 
said:  "I  have  just  got  through  reading  your  issue  of  September 
15,  that  one  of  my  neighbors  gave  me  to  look  over.  I  take  several 
farm  papers,  but  there  is  so  much  good  stuff  in  Western  Farm  Life 
about  livestock  .and  farming  in  the  West  that  I  want  it  regularly,  so 
enclose  $1.00  for  three  years."  We  are  quoting  this  letter  so  that  you 
good  readers  of  Western  Farm  Life  wiU  know  that  we  are  getting 
direct  results  from  the  copies  you  are  handing  to  your  neighbor.  There 
is  hardly  a  day  goes  by  but  what  some  one  sends  in  a  subscription  as 
a  result  of  reading  some  neighbor's  paper. 

This,  the  October  1  Issue,  A  Good  One. 

A  "Minus"  Labor  Income  Leads  to  Study  of  Farm  Leaks. 
Farming  on  Share  Lease  Plan. 

Water  Supply  of  Prime  Importance  on  Stock  Farm. 

Big  Poultry  Crop  Calls  for  Early  Marketing. 

House  and  Senate  Reach  Agreement  on  Tariff  Bill. 
Cattle  Market  in  Healthy  Condition.      Dairying  and  Hog  Raising. 
The  R?>ral  Household.  Veterinary  Advice. 

Colorado  Produces  Large  Crop.  Service  Bureau. 

Many  other  interesting  and  valuable  features  in  this  issue. 

Now  that  the  evenings  are  getting  longer  and  there  is  more  oppor- 
tunity to  read,  both  you  and  your  neighbors  will  enjoy  Western  Farm 
Life  more.  That  is  a  very  interesting  and  enjoyable  story  we  are  run- 
ning, "The  First  American."  It  is  a  good,  clean  story,  that  both  old  and 
young  will  enjoy.   Be  sure  to  pass  it  along  to  your  neighbors. 


Ropp's  Ready  Reckoner 


A  Handy  Calculator 


for 


Farmers  ^  Stockmen 

It  Saves  You  Time! 


It  shows  at  a  glance  the  number  of 
bushels  of  any  grain  In  quantities  up  to 
a  carload;  the  amount  of  hay  In  the 
stack;  the  cash  value  at  a  wide  range  of 
prices  of  all  grains,  by  the  bushel  or 
weight;  the  value  of  cattle,  hogs  and 
produce  at  a  wide  variation  in  prices;  the 
amount  of  butterfat  in  milk;  wages  on 
the  basis  of  working  days;  the  number 
ot  square  feet  of  lumber  in  any  size  stick 
and  the  number  of  pieces  in  a  thousand 
feet;  the  capacity  of  cisterns,  tanks,  boil- 
ers and  containers;  the  standard  weight 
of  all  grains  and  seeds  per  bushel;  ca- 
pacity of  wagon  beds,  granaries,  corn 
cribs,  round  and  square;  tjie  fodder  ca- 
pacity of  silos  and  the  number  of  cattlo 
they  will  feed  for  six  months;  interests 
On  various  amounts  at  different  rates  of 
interest.  More  than  seventy  points  of 
law  clearly  defined. 

It  also  contains  a  section  for  accounts — a  system  of  tabulated  pages,  so 
arranged  that  every  item  of  every  crop  or  department  of  the  farm  can  be 
entered  and  the  amount  of  profit  shown  at  a  glance. 

This  little,  book  is  3%x6  inches — just  the  right  size  for  the  pocket,  and 
contains  128  pages  of  useful  information.  Once  you  have  used  it  you  would 
not  be  without  it. 


Ropps 
Reckoner 

mm 


FREE 

A  Rapid  Reckoner  given 
absolutely  FREE,  postage 
paid,  with  a  three-year  sub- 
scription to  Western  Farm 
Life.  Subscription  may  be 
new  or  renewal,  and  renew- 
als will  be  extended  from 
present  date  of  expiration. 


Wmlfrn  Farm  Life,  Denver,  Colo.: 

Gentlemen — Enclosed  herewith  find  $1.00 
for  which  please  ^end^me"1*  }  WESTERN 
FARM  LIFE  for  three  years,  and  send  me, 
postage  paid,  the  Rapid  Reckoner. 

Name   

Pont  Office   

R.  F.  D   State  


Look!  Save  Money!  Order  Now! 


BOTH  FOR 


$1.45 


WESTERN  FARM  LIFE 

2  years  

McCALL'S  MAGAZINE 

1  year    /  Regular  Pr.  $2 

This  Offer  brings  you  your  farm  paper,  fashions  and  stories. 

WESTERN  FARM  LIFE,  Denver,  Colo.: 

Enclosed  find  $1.45,  for  which  send  me  Western  Farm  Life  for  two 
years  and  McCalPs  Magazine  for  one  year. 


Name  

R.  F.  D  Postoffice   State... 


MICA 
AXLE 
GREASE 


DON'T  neglect  the  axles  and  spindles 
of  your  wagons.  Always  keep  a 
good  supply  of  Mica  Axle  Grease 
around  and  apply  it  liberally  as  needed 
— it's  a  good  investment. 

Mica  Axle  Grease  not  only  lengthens  the  life 
of  your  wagons  but  in  addition  makes  the  work 
lighter  for  your  horses.  Only  one  quality,  the 
finest. 

Sold  in  1  and  3-pound  tins.  10  and  25-pound 
galvanized  pails.   At  your  dealers 

THE  CONTINENTALOIL  CO. 

(A  Colorado  Corporation) 
Butte  DENVER  Pueblo 

Cheyenne  Great  Falls 

Albuquerque  Boise  Salt  Lake  City 


THE  AUTO-OILED  AERMOTOR 


A  year's  supply  of 
oil  is  smt  vritH 
every  Aermotor 


A  Real  Self-Oiling  Windmill 

Oil  an  Aermotor  once  a  year  and  it  is  always 
oiled.  Every  moving  part  is  completely  and  fully 
oiled.  A  constant  stream  of  oil  flows  on  every 
bearing.  The  shafts  run  in  oil.  The  double  gears  run  in 
oil  in  a  tightly  enclosed  gear  case.  Friction  and  wear 
are  practically  eliminated. 

Any  windmill  which  does  not  have  the  gears  running  in  oil  is  only 
half  oiled.  A  modern  windmill,  like  a  modern  automobile,  must  have 
its  gears  enclosed  and  run  in  oil.  Dry  gears,  exposed  to  dust,  wear  rapidly. 
Dry  bearings  and  dry  gears  cause  friction  and  loss  of  power.  The  Aermotor 
pomps  in  the  lightest  breeze  because  it  is  correctly  designed  and  well 
oiled.   To  get  everlasting  windmill  satisfaction,  buy  the  Aermotor. 

JgS&£&.    AERMOTOR  CO.  £^°Ci«y  O-kl*.* 


Warmed  Water  Means  More  Rapid 
Growth  and  Economy  in  Feed 

Hogs  will  drink  much  more  water  if  it  is  not  icy  cold,  itA 
that  means  increase  in  weight.  Ask  for  details  about  inserted 
cup  IDEAL  WATERERS. 

W.  W.  GRISWOLD,  Distributor 
Phone  Champa  5326.  1815  15th  St..  Denver,  Colo. 
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Harry  Carlson. 


D.  G.  Irions. 


RADIO  SPECIAL 

Incorporated. 
1511   Cheyenne  Place,  Denver.  Colo. 

We  handle  ALL  Standard  Radio  Equipment  and 
will  install  AND  GUARANTEE  radio  receiving  sets 
in  your  home,  school,  club,  or  grange.  Get  music 
for  dancing,  stock  and  market  reports,  world 
news,  weather  reports,  etc. 

THE   LARGEST   STOCK   AND    FINEST  RADIO 
STORE  IN  THE  WEST, 

NEW  RADIO  GUIDE 

AND  CATALOG  

To  be  refunded  on  first  $5.00  purchase. 

The  Reynolds  Radio  Co.,  Inc. 


1  Sc 


1534  GLENARM  ST. 


DENVER,  COLO. 


GET  IN  TOUCH— 


Buy  Radio  Apparatus 

Prompt  attention.    Write  for  prices. 

WILLIAMS  &  ROSE  RADIO, 

435  Fifteenth  St.  Denver,  Colo. 


WE  MANUFACTURE  HIGH-GRADE 

RADIO  APPARATUS 

at  prices  which  are  consistent  with  such  work. 
We  are  equipped  to  do  every  kind  of  machine  work 
and  winding,  and  specialize  in  building  sets  to 
order,  any  size.  Representatives  wanted  in  all 
sections. 

A.  &  M.  RADIO  MFG.  CO., 
233  E.  SEVENTH  AVE.  Denver,  Colo. 


CLEAR -TONE  RADIO 

Manufactured  by  The  Back  Air  Craft 
Syndicate,  1958  Broadway,  Denver,  Colo. 

Our  Chief  Engineer  was  one  of  the  first  wireless 
operators  on  a  Government  steamship,  and  has 
been  building  Radio  Sets  .since  1903.  Standard- 
ized sets  for  the  home  and  Automobile.  Special 
sets  for  schools,  clubs  and  lodges  built  to  order. 
AGENTS  WANTED.   


"Hear   It  by   Radio"  —  Perfect    Performance  — 

That  is  the  Keynote  of  the 
n/t  n  A  f^fWf  RA-10  Regenerative  Re- 
r/lA/lUt/iV  ceiver  and  DA-2  Detector- 
Amplifier.  Owners  of  Paragon  Receiving  Sets  are 
clearly  and  distinctly  hearing  the  broadcast  con- 
certs from  Kansas  City,  St.  Louis  and  other  east- 
ern stations.    Send  for  Catalogue. 

ROCKY  MOUNTAN  RADIO  CORPORATION, 
1512  Broadway,  Denver,  Colo. 


u 


NIVERSAL  ELECTRIC 

LIGHTING  SYSTEMS 

Used  by  U.  S.'  Government,  for  farms, 
towns,  churches  or  schools.   Electric  Ac- 
cessories.   Gasoline    Lighting  Systems, 
Pressure  Burners,  Pressure  Stoves. 

The  National  Arc  Light  Co. 


IK23  Welton  Street. 


Denver,  Colo. 


THE  SPRAY  COFFEE  i  SPICE  CO.,  Denver.  Colo. 
Mall  Order  Dept.,  2110  Market  Street. 


5-Gal.  Shipping  Cans, 

HEW  v  WEIGHT.  &r>  nr* 
I'repnld  .ipJ.UU 

Everything  In  Dairy  Sup- 
pli«-H.  I><-  Laval  Separator!* 
and  Milking  Machines,  We 
carry  a  larg"  Stock  of  sep- 
arator parts,  oil,  brushes. 

Denver  Dairy  Supply  Co. 
1404  Iflth  Ht.,  Denver,  Colo. 


Bulletins  of  Interest  in  October. 

The  following  list  of  Farmers'  Bul- 
letin." and  Circulars  to  be  issued  during 
October  by  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  will  be  of  value  to 
many  of  our  readers.    Copies  may  be 
obtained  free  by  addressing  the  Divis- 
ion of  Publications,  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  Washington, 
D.  C.    Specify  number  and  name  and 
whether  Farmers'  Bulletin  or  Depart- 
ient  Circular:    Farmers'  Bulletin  No. 
474,  "Urfe  of  faint  on  the  Farm";  No. 
"Handling,  Grading  and  Marketing 
>atoes";  No.  847,  "Potato  Storage  and 

■  age  Houses";  No.  927,  "Farm  Home 

■  rcniences";  No.  954,  "Disinfection 


European  Plan. 


One  Dollar  and  up. 


KENMARK  HOTEL 

IN  THE  CITY'S  CENTER. 
POPULAR  PRICED  LUNCHROOM  AND 
RESTAURANT   IN  CONNECTION. 

A  home-like  hotel  with  all  modern  conveniences. 

All  Seventeenth  St.  Cars  direct. 
Denver,  Colo.  E.  C.  BENNETT,  Mgr. 


Complete  Stock  of  RADIO  Units 

On  hand  for  immediate  delivery. 

Winner  Radio  Corporation 

Distributors  for 
Radio  Corporation,  of  America. 
1710  Glenarm  Place.  Denver,  Colo. 


RA  TT\  TT  f\  After  you  have  looked  over 
J\.  D  1  U  what  others  have  to  offer — ■ 


including  prices — let -us  show 
vou  what  we  can  do  for  you.  We  have  everything 
for  you  RIGHT  NOW,  including  WESTINGHOUSE 
SETS,  and  all  necessary  Radio  parts. 

BALL,  RADIO  SUPPLY  HOUSE, 
317  SIXTEENTH  ST.,  DENVER,  COLO. 

(Opposite  Court  House) 
Write  us  at  once.  Let's  get  acquainted. 


T)  A  T°V¥/f*"\  f°r  t,le  farm.  Hear  the 
|X/\|JS1/  daily  concerts,  opera, 
»a-^av-^  crop  and  market  reports 
with  the  guaranteed  Xesco  Add-More- 
Power  Radio  Phone.  Introductory  dis- 
count to  first  purchaser  in  new  territory. 
Write  today  for  prices  and  full  descript- 
ive literature. 

COLORADO  RADIO  COMPANY, 


1710  C  hampa  Street. 


Denver,  Colo. 


HabcJnking  Water  Analyzed 

It  may  be  healthy  or  dangerous. 
Soil  Analysis  and  Electro  Deposition  of  Ores. 
ENGINEERING  and  RESEARCH  LABORATORIES 

Wm.  A.  Sharpe 

1820  CALIFORNIA  STREET. 
Denham   Building...  Denver,  Colo. 


GAINES  WINGS 

FIT  EVERY  MAKE  OF  CAR.  Made  of  bronze  and 
aluminum;  polished  aud  nickeled.  Rust  and  tarn- 
ish-proof— in  short,  the  PRACTICAL  Wings.  If 
your  jobber  or  dealer  docs  not  handle  them,  write 
direct  to  us,  or  send  us  his  name. 

THE  GAINES-ERB  MFG.  CO., 

Office:     232  FIFTEENTH  ST.,  DENVER,  COLO. 


Finish  Your  New  Roof  and  Renew  Old  Roof  with 

Elastic  Graphite  Roof  Coatings 

Made  and  tested  for  10  years  in  our  Western 
Climate  and  fully  guaranteed.  Our  full  line  of 
House  and  Barn  Paints  manufactured  with  same 
care  and  purpose  to  stand  the  Dry  Climate,  is  sold 
with  a  money-back  guarantee.  Inquire  of  your 
local  dealer  or  send  to  our  factory. 

ELASTIC  PAINT  &  MFG.  COMPANY, 
36th  &  BLAKE  STS.  Denver.  Colo. 


Mail  Us  Your  Broken  Glasses 


For  Repairs.    Our  Prices  Are  Reasonable. 
Wa  Examine  Eyes  at  No  Charge 
Free  Booklet  on 
"Save  Your  Eyes" 


4) 


Ford  Optical  Co.  5S2*Pc5& 


We  Buy  and  Sell 
Horses  and  Mules 

AT  AUCTION  every  Thurn- 

duy.   It'  you  want  to  sell  or 
buy,  correspond  with  us. 

DENVER  HORSE  &  MULE  CO. 

Union  Stock  Yards,  Denver,  Colo. 


of  Stables";  No.  1007,  "Feeding  Hens 
for  Egg  Production";  No.  1996,  "Frost 
and  the  Prevention  of  Damage  From 
It";  No.  1175,  "Better  Seed  Corn";  No. 
1288,  "Game  Laws  of  1922";  No.  129U, 
"Laws  Relating  to  Fur  Animals,  15)22." 
Department  Circular  No.  148,  "The 
Farm  Woman's  Problem";  No.  166,  "In- 
fluence of  Winter  Rations  on  Growth  of 
Steers  on  Pastures." 


Dairying  a  Great  Industry. 

As  a  producer  of  food  value  nothing 
in  this  country  equals  the  dairy  cow, 
says  Helen  S.  K.  Wilcox  in  Holstein- 
Friesian  World.   Neither  wheat  nor  cot- 


The  Capital  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Of  Colorado. 

A  SOUND,  AGGRESSIVE  INSTITUTION 
OF  AMD  FOR  THE  WEST. 

Home  Office:  Denver,  Colo. 


WE  MANUFACTURE  AND  SELL  DIRECT 

Ladies'  House  Dresses,  Aprons, 
Wash  Dresses,  Etc. 

Mail  us  your  hemstitching  and  button-hole  work. 
Oall  when  in  Denver — or  write  for  list  and^rices. 

THE  GARMENT  SHOP, 

Miss  I..  Jones,  Proprietress. 
605  Fifteenth  St.  (Ground  Floor),  Denver,  Colo. 


WE  LOAN  MONEY  ON  FARMS 

PROMPT  SERVICE— LOW  RATES. 

The  Western  Securities  Investment  Co. 

C.  C.  Bennett,  Pres. ;  Thos.  B.  Stearns,  Vice  Pres. ; 
H.  K.  Brown,  Vice  Pres.;  H.  A.  Bradford,  Treas. 
L.  C.  Krvder,  Secretary. 
FARM  MORTGAGE  BANKERS 
SUITE  410   FIRST   NATIONAL    BANK  BLDG. 
DENVER,  COLO. 


DO  YOUR  FEET  HURT? 

If  you  are  troubled  with  corns,  callouses, 
bunions,  weak  foot,  fallen  arches,  con- 
sult the  real  foot  specialists. 

FREDRICK  &  FREDRICK 
FOOT  SPECIALISTS 

1041  STOUT  STREET, 
Kelly  Bldg.  Denver.  Colo. 


Stove  and  Furnace  Repairs 
STOVE  SUPPLIES 

STOVES  AND  FURNACES. 

The  J.  A.  Battin  Stove  Supply  Co. 

1041  Lawrence  Street.   Denver,  Colo. 

Everything  for  your  cooking  and  heat- 
  ing  plant. 


BEE-KEEPER  SUPPLIES 

of  best  quality.  Send  for  price  list. 

Pure  Honey,  Comb  or  Extracted, 

in  any  quantity.    Write  for  prices. 

THE  COLORADO 
HONEY  PRODUCERS'  ASSOCIATION, 
-  1424  Market  Street, 

Denver,  Colo. 


TELL  US  YOUR  ROOF  TROUBLES 

T?T  A  TPtrTJTTl?  roofing  —  roof 

VjLjA  1  Jliltl  J  Hi  COATINGS  and  ROOF 
MATERIALS  are  the  Best  at  Right  Prices.  AS- 
BESTOS FIBRE  LIQUID  Coating.  ASBESTOS 
PLASTIC  FIBRE  CEMENT  Coating  for  Prepared 
and  Shingle  Roofs. 

THE  WESTERN  ELATERITE  ROOFING  CO. 

Offices:  841-44  Equitable  Bldg.  Phone  Main  2574 
Mfrs.  Denver,  Colo. 


WE  INVITE  YOU  TO  COMPARE  OUR  SERUM 

regard  I'  .  of  price.  Many  largo  cattlemen  have 
done  and  now  would  use  no  other.  20c  PER  DOSE. 
WHY  PAY  MORE?  Write 


III?   -  "  '       incowora ru> 


STOCKYARDS  STATION 
Denver,  Colo. 


Send  Your  Trophies  to 

Egmont  C.  Rett 

Taxidermist  and  Tanner 
I  enn  nave  you  money 

Formerly  with  the  Colorado 
Museum  of  Natural  History 
3000  I.nrlmer  St.,  Denver,  Colo. 

Write  for  price  list. 


ton  nor  corn  equal  in  value  what  slic 
creates,  and  it  is  worth  remembering 
that  the  year's  production  of  a  single 
wcll-brcB  animal  is  worth  more  than  the 
whole  carcasses  of  five  1,000-pound  beef 
steers.  Last  year  the  American  dairy 
cow  produced  almost  ninety-nine  billion 
pounds  of  milk,  worth  $2,50:1.000,000, 
and  milk  is  Only  a  raw  material.  When 
we  consider  butter,  cheese,  condensed, 
powdered,  malted,  milk  chocolate,  ice 
cream  and  half  a  hundred  less  impor-v 
tant,  by-products,  the  value  of  milk  in 
dollars  and  in  the  industries  of  which 
it  in  the  basis  becomes  apparent.  Hut 
we  are  talking  of  well-bred  cows,  and 
it  is  only  too  true  that  there  are  mil- 


QUICK   SERVICE   ON  MAIL  ORDERS. 

THE  CAPITAL  CITY 
SHOE  REPAIRING  CO. 

Henry  Warnecke  &  Son. 
Our  Prices  bring  repeat  orders. 
1511  Champa  Street.  Denver,  Colo. 


Write  for  circular  on 

Furniture,      Rugs,  Linoleum, 
Stoves,  Home  Furnishings 
THE  D.  F.  BLACKMER 
FURNITURE  &  CARPET  CO. 


1542  Lawrence  Street. 


Denver,  Colo. 


T.  C.  KOOGLE  &  SON, 
Windmills,    Irrigation  Supplies, 
Pumping  Equipment. 

Artesian  and  Surface  Well  Contractors. 

Call  on,  or  write  ue. 
1510  Fifteenth  St.  Denver,  Colo. 


Red  Cap  Batteries 

AT  REDUCED  PRICES — 2-YEAR  GUARANTEED. 

Cost  less  per  month  to  operate.    Repairing  and 

recharging. 

KYLE  BATTERY  CO. 

,  17  EAST  16th  AVE. 

Main  1377.  DENVER,  COLO. 


21)  15th  St.,  Denvec 

THIRTY-FIVE  YEARS  OLD. 
COME  TO  DENVER  for  business  training.  Poj 

sitions  secured.  Earn  part  of  expenses.  Write 
for  free  catalogue. 


THE  ORIGINAL  KANSAS  GERM-FREH 
OXE-DOKK  .VACCINE. 
This  trade  mark      Others  may  cost  less  to  Buy, 
but  none  Cost  Less  to  Use. 
Do  not  be  content  to  merely 
reduce  Blackleg  losses.  Elim- 
inate them  by  using  the  O.  M. 
Franklin  Blackleg  Aggrcssin. 
The  one  that  saves  Every  Calf 
Every  Time.  25  cts.  per  Dose. 
THE  KANSAS  BLACKLEG  SERI/M  CO.. 
408-1)  Livestock  Exchange,  Denver,  Colo. 


On  every  bottle. 


30% -SAVE  30% 

OF  YOLK  111!. 

LANG  RANGES 

HOT  BLAST-SMOKE  BURNING 

WOOD,     COAL,  GAS 
For  families  and  hotels.  Wholes 
6ale  and  Retail  Dealers  Wanted. 

Engelbach  M.  &  S.  Co. 

DENVER,  COLO. 


"Cobusco" 
Post  Hole  Auger 

Takes  all  the  dirt  out 
of  hole.  Also  used  for  dig- 
ging wells.  Write  for  de- 
scription and  prices. 

THE  COLORADO 
BUILDERS'  SUPPLY  CO. 
1534  BLAKE  ST. 
Denver,  Colo. 


RADIO  £ 


NOT  A  FAD,  but  a  commercial 

and  household  necessity.  Combine 
USincss  with  pleasure.    We  will 
II  you  RADIO  RECEIVING  SETS  FROM  $25.00 
TO  $350.00,  and  guarantee  satisfaction.   Send  us 

your  orders  for  machines  or  parts. 

The  Mountain  States  Radio  Co. 


Tola.  Main  08G9. 
Champa  8720. 


210  BARTH  BLDG., 

Denver,  Colo. 


lions  of  scrubs  on  American  farms 
which  are  hardly  worth  their  keep 
when  milk  and  meat  and  hides  and 
hoofs  have  all  been  counted.  It  is  be- 
muse of  this  that  the  government  has 
tailed  a  conference  of  dairy  experts 
from  every  land.  It  is  because  of  this 
that  every  now  •ind  then  the  press  serv- 
ices toll  of  the  sale  of  some  blooded  an- 
imals at  a  price  that  makes  us  gasp, 
and  that  the  great  railroads  and  great 
producers  of  farm  implements  and  ma- 
chinery are  so  earnest  in  their  encour- 
agement of  the  dairy  industry. 


October  1,  1922. 
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Profitable  Farm  Poultry 

Questions  about  the  farm  flock  promptly  answered  by  letter.  Free  ad- 
vice on'all  phases  of  poultry  production.  Address  all  Inquiries  to  Poultry 
Department,  Western  Farm  Life,  Denver,  Colorado. 


As  yet  not  a  single  car  of  eggs  has 
been  shipped  from  Colorado.  During 
the  year  1921  California  shipped  1,105 
carloads  of  eggs  and  the  splendid  or- 
ganization back  of  this  business  is  ap- 
preciated when  it  is  recalled  that  these 
eggs  were  shipped  clear  across  the  con- 
tinent and  sold  at  a  profit.  Few  realize 
the  enormous  consumption  of  eggs  in 
the  United  States.  These  figures  should 
open  our  eyes  to  the  possibilities  for 
producers  in  this  territory. 

Earnest  consideration  should  be  given 
at  this  time  of  the  year  to  the  matter 
of  winter  housing.  If  your  flock  does 
not  already  have  comfortable  quarters 
for  the  coming  winer  it  is  time  to  get 
busy.  Where,  the  houses  are  suitable  a 
thorough  job  of  cleaning  is  in  order  in 
preparation  for  getting  the  best  results 
from  the  new  pullets  going  into  the  pro- 
ducing flock. 


Selling  the  hens  each  fall  showing 
faded  legs  was  a  losing  proposition  for 
Mrs.  S.  C.  Tyner  and  Mrs.  Weimer,  who 
attended  a  poultry  culling  demonstra- 
tion near  Hugo.  They  tried  selling  off 
the  lazy  ones  this  fall — the  ones  re- 
maining on  the  roosts  until  late  in  the 
morning.  After  selling  fifty  of  these 
they  found  no  reduction  in  the  number 
of  eggs.  In  previous  years  when  they 
had  been  selling  the  ones  with  faded 
legs  there  was  always  a  marked  falling 
off  in  egg  production.  They  had  been 
selling  the  best  laying  hens. 

Only  four  eggs  were  laid  in  a  week 
by  a  dozen  hens  Mrs.  F.  B.  Thomas  of 
Cory,  Colo.,  culled  from  her  flock  after 
learning  how  at  a  culling  demonstration 
given  on  a  ranch  in  Delta  county.  She 
was  getting  only  twenty- one  eggs  a  day 
from  fifty-two  hens  and  decided  that 
was  not  enough.  After  culling  out  the 
twelve  she  gathered  144  eggs  in  a  week 
from  the  forty  remaining  hens,  an  aver- 
age of  about  twenty  a  day. 

Selecting  Hens  for  Breeding  Flock. 

This  is  a  good  time  of  the  year  to  be 
spotting  the  breeders  for  next  year.  _  A 
breeder  has  been  defined  as  a  hen  laying 
125  eggs  or  more  in  a  year  and  ap- 
proaching the  standard  in  shape  and 
color  closely  enough  to  be  considered  a 
good  specimen  of  her  breed  and  variety. 
Hens  which  cannot  be  classed  as  breed- 
ers nor  yet  thrown  out  as  culls  can  be 
retained  as  producers  of  market  eggs. 

If  a  hen  lays  well  during  her  pullet 
year  she  should  be  kept  for  another 
year  as  a  breeder.  The  older  she  is  and 
the  more  culling  she  survives  the  bet- 
ter, for  then  she  has  proved  that  she 
has  the  vitality  to  stand  up  under  long- 
continued  laying,  and  consequently  is 
valuable  as  a  breeder. 

Sell  all  weak,  late-hatched  or  unde- 
veloped pullets.  Keep  all  mature,  vig- 
orous, healthy  pullets.  Get  rid  of  all 
hens  that  are  weak,  sick,  or  overly  fat, 
the  early  molters,  those  with  shrunken 
scaly  combs,  those  with  sunken,  dull, 
listless  eyes,  those  with  thick  pelvic 
bones,  small  abdomens,  hard,  fat,  egg- 
sacks,  small,  dry,  yellow  vents,  and 
those  with  prominent,  yellow  shanks, 
beaks  or  ear-lobes.  Save  hens  that  are 
healthy,  strong,  active,  late  molters, 
those  with  waxy,  full  red  combs,  prom- 
inent, bright  eyes,  chin  pelvic  bones, 
large  abdomens,  soft,  flexible  egg-sacks, 
large  expanded,  moist  vents,  and  those 
with  pale  shanks,  beaks  and  ear-lobes. 

Cull  all  aged  male  birds  that  lack 
constitutional  vigor  and  vitality.  Cull 
all  aged  hens  that  do  not  show  excep- 
tional qualities  as  egg  producers. 

Fowls  Probably  Poisoned. 
About  ten  of  our  600  White  Leghorns, 
now  about  five  months  old,  havi  -some- 
thing wrong  with  them  so  th  jy  cannot 
walk.  One  leg  sticks  out  in  front  and 
the  other  to  the  rear.  When  they  get  so 
they  can  keep  both  legs  where  they 
should  be,  their  toes  turn  under  and  they 
seem  unable  to  straighten  them  out. 
They  eat  well  and  seem  to  be  all  right 
except  that  they  cannot  move  about. 
What  is  the  matter  with  them,  and  what 
can  we  do  to  cure  them? — J.  A.  A.,  Utah. 

The  symptoms  indicate  paralysis  and 
this  is  usually  caused  by  some  form  of 
poisoning.  If  the  birds  are  badly  poi- 
soned, prostration  comes  quickly  and 
they  lie  around  m  relaxed  condition  with 
the  head  and  neck  curled  near  the 
breast.  The  combs  will  turn  black.  In 
some  respects  the  symptoms  are  similar 
to  those  of  limberneck.    Partial  paral 


ysis  usually  comes  from  slight  poison- 
ing. 

Give  the  affected  fowls  a  teaspoon  of 
castor  oil  each.  Following  this  treat- 
ment with  sulfid  of  strychnine  in  doses 
of  one-fifth  grain  to  each  bird  every 
five  hours.  It  may  be  impractical  to 
treat  a  large  number  with  castor  oil,  in 
which  case  you  can  give  them  epsom 
salts  at  the  rate  of  a  small  level  tea- 
spoon to  each  bird  in  a  bran  mash.  If 
they  have  been  starved  sufficiently  so 
they  will  consume  the  mash  you  can 
follow  this  treatment  with  the  strych- 
nine, also  given  in  the  mash. 

For  a  positive  diagnosis  of  the  trou- 
ble, crate  two  or  three  of  the  birds  that 
are  sick  and  s»nd  them  to  the  Veter- 
inary Department  of  the  Colorado  Ag- 
ricultural College  at  Fort  Collins. — P. 
C.  J. 


Turkeys  Have  Gorged  Crops. 

Two  of  our  half  grown  turkeys  seem 
perfectly  well,  but  their  crops  are  un- 
usually large  and  hang  down  below  the 
breast  bone.  They  seem  to  have  water 
in  them.  Can  you  tell  me  what  is  wrong 
and  what  to  do  for  them.  They  have  un- 
limited range  and  plenty  of  alfalfa. — J. 
E.  B.,  Ouray  county,  Colo. 

These  tui'keys  probably  have  been 
eating  some  indigestible  substance,  such 
as  feathers  or  similar  material,  which 
will  not  pass  through  the  digestive  sys- 
tem. Try  giving  each  one  teaspoon  of 
sweet  oil  and  then  with  the  fingers  work 
the  contents  of  the  crop  up  through  the 
gullet  and  out  of  the  mouth,  holding  the 
bird  with  its  head  down  during  the  pro- 
cess.—P.  C.  J. 


Egg-Production  in  General-Purpose 
Breeds. 

The  best  mash  for  stimulating  egg 
production  in  hens  of  the  general-pur- 
pose breeds,  such  as  the  Plymouth 
Rocks  and  Wyandottes,  according  to  ex- 
periments carried  on  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  is 
one  that  is  not  so  rich  in  corn  meal  and 
meat  scrap  as  those  frequently  fed  to 
Leghorns.  On  the  department's  poultry 
farm  at  Beltsville,  Md.,  the  best  results 
with  general-purpose  hens  were  ob- 
tained with  a  mash  containing  only  18 
per  cent  of  meat  scrap  with  consider- 
able ground  oats  and  wheat  bran.  The 
entire  mixture  is  made  up  in  the  pro- 
portion of  3  parts  of  corn  meal,  1  part 
of  bran,  1 V2  parts  of  meat  scrap,  1  part 
of  middlings,  2  parts  of  ground  oats, 
and  5  per  cent  of  linseed  meal.  As  a 
result  of  using  this  feed  the  hens  pro- 
duced a  good  yield  of  eggs,  but  did  not 
become  overfat  and  were  in  good  breed- 
ing condition. 

Leghorns  and  other  breeds  of  the 
same  type  can  use  a  heavier  and  more 
stimulating  ration  without  endangering 
their  physical  condition  and  the  hatch- 
ing quality  of  the  eggs.  The  mash  that 
has  been  giving  the  best  results  with 
the  department's  Leghorn  flock  is  made 
up  of  4  parts  of  bran,  4  parts  middlings, 
C6  parts  corn  meal,  and  26  parts  of 
meat  scrap.  Barred  Plymouth  Rock 
pullets  fed  on  this  heavy  mash  laid  a 
few  more  eggs  than  pullets  of  the  same 
breed  fed  on  the  first  mash,  but  they 
suffered  in  health  and  their  eggs  were 
lower  in  fertility. 

Among  the  vegetable  proteins  fed  to 
poultry,  the  department  has  found  that 
gluten  meal  seems  to  be  the  best,  al- 
though cotton  seed  and  peanut  meal  are 
very  satisfactory  if  supplemented  with 
animal  protein  in  the  form  of  meat 
scrap,  tankage,  fish  meal,  or  milk,  and 
with  mineral  salts.  For  good  results 
the  vegetable  proteins  should  not  exceed 
10  per  cent  of  the  total  mash.  Tests 
have  shown  that  a  good  grade  of  fish 
meal  is  practically  as  good  as  meat 
scrap  or  high-grade  tankage. 


wide  effort  to  shut  off  the  losses  which 
have  been  a  source  of  so  much  expense 
and  irritation  in  the  past. 

The  American  Railway  Association 
through  its  freight  claim  prevention  de- 
partment believes  that  the  answer  to 
the  egg  breakage  psgblem  has  been 
found  in  the  excelsior  pad.  This  is  not 
a  trade  name.  The  pad,  as  its  name  in- 
dicates, is  made  of  ordinary  excelsior 
but  in  such  a  way  that  it  is  very  nearly 
perfect  in  preventing  damage  as  con- 
trasted with  loose  excelsior.  Egg  dam- 
age and  subsequent  claims  for  losses 
have  grown  to  such  proportions  that 
specialists  were  assigned  to  provide  a 
remedy.  It  was  determined  that  the 
chief  cause  of  breakage  of  eggs  in 
transit  was  the  loose  pack  which  al- 
lowed the  fillers  to  shift  and  shuffle 
about  in  the  case,  then  bending  or 
breaking  the  tips  of  the  fillers  and  per- 
mitting the  eggs  to  come  in  contact 
with  the  sides  and  ends  of  the  case.  Ex- 
periments have  shown  that  six  pads 
used  in  each  case,  three  in  each  of  the 
two  compartments,  produced  enough 
pressure  to  hold  the  eggs  firmly  in  place 
and  relieve  the  pressure  on  the  filler 
tips.  One  produce  company  in  Michi- 
gan reports  that  its  damage  claims  in 

1920,  while  loose  excelsior  was  used  for 
packing,  amounted  to  $600,  while  in 

1921,  when  the  pads  were  used,  these 
claims  were  reduced  to  $23.40. 

The  excelsior  pads  cost  the  shipper 
about  1  cent  a  piece  or  six  cents  to  the 
case.  Produce  companies  in  all  parts 
of  the  country  are  reporting  a  saving 
from  25  to  80  and  even  100  per  cent 
when  the  six  excelsior  pads  are  used, 
one  at  the  bottom,  one  at  the  top  and 
one  under  the  top  layer  in  each  side  of 
the  case.  Some  shippers  report  han- 
dling from  one  to  two  hundred  cars  of 
eggs  without  any  damage  whatever  un- 
der this  system  of  packing. 

To  insure  against  the  breakage  of 
eggs  in  transit  the  American  Express 
Company  and  the  American  Railway 
Association  recommend  these  simple 
rules: 

1.  Use  only  new  standard  fillers.  A 
filler  is  strong  enough  for  one  trip  only, 
hence  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  "good" 
second-hand  filler.  The  use  of  second- 
hand fillers  is  prohibited  by  both  the 
freight  and  express  regulations, 

2.  Use  six  4-ounce  excelsior  pads  to 
the  case,  one  on  top,  one  on  bottom  and 
one  under  top  layer  of  each  side.  Best 
results  are  obtained  by  not  inserting  a 
flat  where  a  pad  is  used.  Do  not  use 
loose  excelsior  in  cushioning  eggs.  More 
damage  occurs  in  eggs  packed  with 
loose  excelsior  than  with  any  other 
method  of  packing.  Six  pads  give  much 
greater  protection  than  four  pads,  be- 
cause the  latter  do  not  hold  fillers  firm- 
ly in  place. 

3.  Use  only  standard  cases  (prefer- 
ably new),  making  sure  center  board  is 
exactly  in  center,  and  see  that  cases  are 
carefully  nailed  in  accordance  with  the 
requirements. 

4.  If  eggs  are  shipped  in  carloads, 
baled  hay,  straw  or  excelsior  should  be 
used  as  buffing  to  prevent  shifting  of 
cases  in  transit.  If  dimensions  of  car 
permit,  the  empty  space  should  be 
equally  divided  between  ends  and  center 
of  car,  and  the  buffing  material  rammed 
in  as  tight  as  possible,  just  as  taken 
from  the  machine  pressed  bale,  and  such 
spaces  should  be  completely  filled.  This 
cannot  be  done  satisfactorily  after  the 
loading  has  been  finished;  the  buffing 
should  be  applied  as  the  loading  pro- 
gresses. 

The  railway  and  express  authorities 
say  that  the  extensive  adoption  of  these 
methods  by  farmers  and  carlot  shippers 
throughout  the  country  is  reflected  in 
a  reduction  of  about  50  per  cent  in 
claims  filed  this  year,  compared  with 
last  year,  when  they  exceeded  a  million 
dollars. 


Improved  Method  of  Packing  Eggs. 
A  saving  of  from  50  to  75  per  cent  in 
damage  to  eggs  in  transit  amounts  to  a 
very  large  sum  in  a  season,  particularly 
if  several  hundred  cars  are  involved. 
When  this  saving  can  be  created  at  an 
additional  expense  of  only  a  few  cents 
to  the  case,  entirely  by  proper  packing, 
the  egg  producers  of  the  country  should 
immediately  be  interested.  Damage  to 
egg  shipments  is  preventable  to  such  a 
large  extent  under  the  best  modem  con- 
ditions that  experiment  stations,  the 
great  shipping  companies  everywhere 
and  the  farmers  generally  are  co-oper- 
ating with  the  railroads  in  a  nation- 


Three  Forms  of  Roup. 

My  young  pullets  sit  around  with  their 
eyes  closed  and  some  of  them  gap  for 
breath  and  seem  to  be  blind.  They  would 
starve  to  death  if  I  did  not  feed  them. 
I  have  dipped  them  but  it  did  no  good. 
Only  one  has  died  so  far  and  I  am  trying 
to  save  the  rest.  There  does  not  seem  to 
be  any  signs  of  roup. — Mrs.  G.  C.  W., 
Otero  County,  Colo. 

There  are  three  forms  of  roup  com- 
mon in  Colorado,  the  diphtheritic,  which 
affects  the  throat  and  mouth,  usually 
causing  cankers;  the  nasal,  which  af- 
fects the  air  passages;  and  the  ocular, 
affecting  the  eyes.  Each  form  of  roup 
seems  to  start  with  a  cold  and  with  dis- 
charges from  the  nostrils.  Mucous  often 
clogs  the  air  passages  and  causes  tie 
fowl  to  gasp  for  breath.  With  the  oc- 
ular roup  the  eyes  swell  so  the  birds 
cannot  see.  I  have  found  many  fowls 
affected  with  this  form  of  roup  in  the 
past  few  weeks.  The  symptims  were 
quite  similar  to  those  described. 

If  only  a  few  are  affected  and  they 


are  not  exceptionally  valuable,  it  usual- 
ly does  not  pay  to  treat  them.  The  eyes 
can  be  washed  with  a  boric  acid  solution 
and  the  eyelids  treated  with  iodine.  The 
treatment  must  be  repeated  frequently. 
Put  enough  potassium  permanganate  in 
the  drinking  water  to  turn  it  a  wine 
color.  All  sick  birds  should  be  isolated 
and  treated  entirely  away  from  the  rent 
of  the  flock.  They  should  not  be  placed 
with  healthy  fowls  for  several  weeks 
after  all  sysptoms  have  disappeared. 
The  fowls  should  have  a  well  ventilated 
coop,  free  from  draughts.  To  get  a 
positive  diagnosis,  send  one  of  the  af- 
fected birds  to  the  veterinary  division 
of  the  Colorado  Agricultural  College, 
Fort  Collins,  Colo. — P.  C.  Jamieson, 
Fort  Collins,  Colo. 


Controlling  Lice  on  Poultry. 

Lice-infested  fowls  cannot  be  profit- 
able producers;  in  fact,  many  of  the  ail- 
ments to  which  fowls  are  subject  are 
much  more  serious  in  flocks  where  no 
effort  is  made  to  destroy  and  control 
lice  and  mites.  The  four  species  of  lice 
most  commonly  found  on  chickens  are 
the  head  louse,  the  body  louse,  the  shaft 
louse  and  the  fluff  louse.  All  are  con- 
trolled alike  by  dipping  or  dusting. 

In  the  control  of  lice  sodium  fluoride 
is  nearly  100  per  cent  efficient.  It  is 
easily  the  best  louse  killer  to  be  ob- 
tained. It  can  usually  be  secured  from 
the  local  drug  store,  and  comes  in  the 
form  of  a  white  powder.  It  may  be  ap- 
plied in  two  forms — as  a  dust  or  as  a 
dip.  Where  applied  as  a  dust,  small 
pinches  of  it  should  be  worked  into  the 
feathers  on  the  head,  neck,  back,  breast, 
under  the  wings  and  below  the  vent. 
During  the  warm  weather  it  is  very 
much  quicker  and  much  more  effective 
to  dip  the  fowls.  The  solution  is  col- 
orless and  does  not  stain  the  feathers. 
Where  the  dipping  is  done  on  a  warm, 
quiet,  sunny  day  the  birds  dry  out 
quickly  and  no  ill  effects  follow. 

The  following  is  quoted  from  Farm- 
ers Bulletin  801  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture: 

"In  using  the  dipping  method  all  that 
is  necessary  is  a  supply  of  tepid  watez 
and  a  tub.  If  two  persons  are  to  dip  at 
the  same  time  it  is  advisable  to  use  a 
large  tub.  The  water  should  be  meas- 
ured into  the  tub*  and  three-fourths  to 
one  ounce  of  commercial  or  two-thirds 
of  an  ounce  of  chemieally  pure  sodium 
fluoride  added  to  each  gallon  of  water. 
It  is  readily  dissolved  by  stirring.  The 
tub  should  be  filled  to  within  six  or 
eight  inches  of  the  top,  and  as  the 
amount  of  solution  is  lowered  through 
dipping  numbers  of  fowls,  water  with 
the  proper  proportion  of  sodium  fluoride 
dissolved  should  be  added  from  time  to 
time. 

"In  dipping  the  fowls  it  is  best  to 
hold  the  wings  over  the  back  with  the 
left  hand  and  quickly  submerge  the 
fowl  in  the  solution,  leaving  the  head 
out,  while  the  feathers  are  thoroughly 
ruffled  with  the  other  hand  so  as  to  al- 
low the  solution  to  penetrate  to  the  skin 
on  different  parts  of  the  bird.  The  head 
is  then  ducked  once  or  twice,  the  bird 
is  lifted  out  of  the  bath  and  allowed  to 
drain  a  few  seconds,  and  is  then  re- 
leased. 

"It  is  not  necessary  to  keep  the  fowl 
under  the  water  longer  than  twenty  to 
thirty  seconds,  and  the  head  only  an  in- 
stant." 


Radio  Club  on  Tour. 

(Continued  from  Page  17.) 
the  Boulder  county  party,  which  was  in 
charge  of  Josephine  Lee  Ferguson, 
county  club  leader,  proceeded  to  the 
State  Experimental  farm,  where  the 
test  plots  were  inspected  and  explained. 
This  was  followed  by  inspection  of  the 
dairy  barns,  the  hog  section  and  the 
pastures  in  which  the  visitors  saw  the 
breeding  herds  of  both  dairy  and  beef 
stock,  as  well  as  sheep.  Other  divisions 
inspected  included  the  military,  where 
the  young  people  saw  French  75s  and 
other  ordnance  material,  the  poultry 
section,  where  the  incubator  house, 
breeding  pens  and  model  poultry  houses 
proved  interesting  and  instructive,  and 
the  women's  building,  the  museum,  ma- 
chine shops  and  other  points  of  interest. 
After  lunch  there  was  a  short  program 
of  addresses  and  club  songs,  the  speak- 
ers including  President  Charles  A.  Lory, 
The  visitors  brought  their  lunch  and 
the  College  provided  lemonade  and  cof- 
fee, while  the  Fort  Collins  Chamber  of 
Commerce  furnished  free  ice  cream. 
Director  C.  P.  Gillette  of  the  Experi- 
ment Station;  G.  B.  Irwin,  president  of 
the  Fort  Collins  Chamber  of  Commeite: 
Durward  Pilcher,  a  Boulder  cou:  ;•  club 
member;  Miss  Maude  Sherida: 
club  leader,  and  Dean  S.  Arthur  John- 
son of  the  Agricultural  College 
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Market  Outlook  for  Farm  and 
Ranch  Products. 

(Continued  from  Page  5.) 
and  in  addition  lamb  feeders  are 
competing  with  packers  in  order 
to  obtain  even  a  small  supply  for 
feed  lots.  As  a  result  of  these 
influences  prices  advanced  sharply  last 
week  to  a  top  of  $14  at  Chicago,  the 
highest  since  May. 

Feeder  demand  is  keen  but  is  limited 
by  the  small  available  supply.  Prices 
are  extraordinarily  high,  but  unless  the 
western  range  supply  expands  the  num- 
ber put  into  feed  lots  will  be  small 
enough  to  make  the  feeding  operation 
fairly  safe. 

Wool  Market  Displays  Strength. 

The  wool  market  is  showing  a  healthy 
tone  and  activity  is  more  marked  than 
a  few  weeks  ago,  as  manufacturers  have 
resumed  buying  on  a  broader  scale. 
Higher  prices  on  woolen  goods  are 
rattier  freely  predicted. 

North  America  Has  Big  Wheat  Surplus. 

The  revised  estimate  upon  the  wheat 
crop  of  the  United  States  points  to  a 
surplus  for  export  of  approximately 
230,000,000  bushels,  provided  that  do- 
mestic consumption  is  equal  to  the  av- 
erage of  the  last  few  years.  If  con- 
sumption is  no  larger  than  last  year, 
however,  the  exportable  surplus  will  be 
about  265,000,000  bushels. 

The  official  estimate  for  September 
on  the  Canadian  crop  was  389,000,000 
bushels,  practically  equal  to  the  record 
crop  produced  in  1915.  Assuming  aver- 
age domestic  consumption  in  Canada, 
the  exportable  surplus  will  be  approx- 
imately 300,000,000  bushels. 

The  total  surplus  from  both  countries 
based  on  the  foregoing  data  is  530,000,- 
000  bushels.  The  needs  of  importing 
countries  are  variously  estimated  at 
from  650,000,000  bushels  to  725,000,000 
bushels.  Besides  the  supply  in  North 
Amercia,  both  Argentina  and  Australia 
can  furnish  some  wheat  to  importers  in 
the  last  half  of  the  crop  year.  Present 
prospects  in  both  countries  point  to  at 
least  average  yields  which  means  a  com- 
bined surplus  of  150,000,000  bushels  at 
least  and  reliable  estimates  are  running 
considerably  higher.  In  addition,  small 
amounts  are  expected  to  come  forward 
from  the  Balkans  and  possibly  from  In- 
dia before  the  end  of  the  crop  year.  The 
Indian  government  has  estimated  the 
exportable  surplus  at  65,000,000  bushels. 

Unless  there  is  a  crop  calamity  in  the 
Southern  Hemisphere  in  the  next  two 
or  three  months,  there  is  plenty  of 
wheat  in  sight  to  supply  the  needs  of 
importers.  Wheat  statistics,  therefore, 
are  less  bullish  than  they  have  been  for 
three  years,  as  there  is  a  prospect  that 
the  world  will  wind  up  the  present  crop 
year  with  more  wheat  than  at  the  end 
of  the  preceding  year. 

War  Clouds  Advance  Wheat  Market. 

The  wheat  market  continued  to  drag 
last  week  as  the  demand  from  flour 
mills  and  exporters  has  been  inadequate 
to  the  offerings.  Prices  declined  tem- 
porarily to  the  lowest  level  of  the  sea- 
son and  practically  to  the  low  point 
reached  in  November,  1921.  The  dis- 
turbance in  the  Near  East  finally  caused 
a  sharp  recovery,  although  it  is  not 
clear  to  what  exente  it  increased  export 
sales. 

Settlement  of  the  rail  strike  is  ex- 
pected to  augment  the  movement  to  pri- 
mary markets  as  country  elevators  for 
several  weeks  have  been  reported  to  be 
full,  but  unable  to  ship  out  because  of 
the  lack  of  cars.  It  should  likewise 
facilitate  the  movement  of  wheat  to  ex- 
port points  and  milling  centers. 

Rumors  are  prevalent  of  official  aid 
to  enable  farmers  to  withhold  part  of 
their  crop  from  the  market  and  possibly 
to  assist  foreigners  in  making  pur- 
chases in  the  United  States.  Unless 
some  new  influences  such  as  the  war 
threat  remains  in  the  market,  a  drag- 
ging tendency  is  likely  to  continue,  al- 
though prices  are  not  expected  to  go 
much  lower  than  they  now  are. 

Coarse  Grain  Markets  Unsettled. 

Coarse  grain  markets  have  been  un- 
settled recently,  the  trend  in  the  wheat 
market  being  the  main  influence.    It  is 
generally  believed  that  the  corn  crop 
will  fall  below  the  government  estimate 
and  demand  remains  broad,  but  produ- 
cers are  selling  freely  and  primary  re- 
ceipts have  increased  again.    A  pro- 
nounced advance  in  values  rarely  oc- 
curs on  the  eve  of  the  harvest  of  the; 
'rop.    Receipts  of  oats  increased 
week,  but  there  is  as  yet  nothing 
the  usual  post-harvest  movement, 
nd  from  the  East  has  improved 
My,  and  prices  have  responded 


Cash  Grain  Markets. 

The  range  of  cash  grain  prices  fol- 
lows: 

Kansas  City— Wheat,  No.  3  red,  $1.03 
@1.12;  No.  2  hard,  98c@$1.12;  No.  3, 
96c@$1.10. 

Corn — No.  2  rmxed,  59c;  No.  2  yellow, 
58@62y2c;  No.  2  white,  57  @  59c. 

Oats — No.  4  white,  37y2c. 

Kafir,  $1.90. 

Light  Receipts  in  Hay  Market. 

Arrivals  of  hay  at  distributing  mar- 
kets and  country  loadings  in  the  sur- 
plus sections  both  are  comparatively 
light.  Prices  are  firm  in  a  few  cities, 
but  most  points  report  weakness. 

Kansas  City — Prairie  upland  No.  1, 
$10.50@11.50;  No.  2,  $9@10;  alfalfa, 
choice  $20@21;  No.  1,  $17.50@19.50; 
standard,  $15@17;  No.  2,  $12.50(5)14.50; 
No.  1  timothy,  $14@15;  No.  2,  $11@12; 
No.  1  light  clover-mixed,  $14(5)14.50; 
No.  1  clover-mixed,  $12@13.50;  straw, 
$6.50@7.50. 

Egg  Market  Retains  Advance. 

Egg  prices  have  retained  nearly  all 
the  recent  advance.  Receipts  of  fresh 
eggs  at  the  leading  cities  are  running 
lighter  than  last  year  and  slightly  be- 
low the  average  for  the  corresponding 
season  in  the  three  preceding  years. 
Demand  is  brisk  and  in  addition  to  cur- 
rent receipts  rather  heavy  withdrawals 
from  cold  storage  are  necessary. 

Poultry  prices  are  holding  up  as  re- 
ceipts are  not  running  as  much  above 
the  average  for  the  corresponding  sea- 
son as  they  were  two  months  ago.  In- 
dications are,  however,  that  the  crop  to 
be  marketed  this  fall  and  winter  will  be 
larger  than  during  any  recent  year. 

Kansas  City:  Eggs — First,  26c;  sec- 
onds, 20c.  Live  poultry — Broilers,  20c; 
springs,  19c;  heavy  hens,  21c;  light 
hens,  15c;  roosters,  10c;  ducks,  12c; 
geese,  8c. 

Denver:  Eggs — $5.50(5)7  a  case.  Live 
poultry — Hens,  15@29c;  springs,  22c; 
broilers,  22c;  roosters,  7c;  turkeys,  27c. 

Butter  Market  Retains  Advance. 

Although  a-  weaker  tone  was  notice- 
able in  the  butter  market  last  week, 
prices  at  eastern  points  advanced  slight- 
ly and  the  decline  at  Chicago  was  neg- 
ligible. Rains  and  cooler  weather  have 
improved  the  prospects  for  autumn  pro- 
duction, but  it  is  improbable  that  the 
make  will  be  sufficient  to  supply  the 
consumptive  demand  so  that  steady  in- 
roads must  be  made  into  cold  storage 
holdings  from  this  time  on.  Fancy  but- 
ter has  been  scarce  as  most  of  the  re- 
cent receipts  were  made  during  the  hot 
weather  period.  The  butter  situation  is 
comparatively  strong,  although  ad- 
vances from  this  level  may  be  rather 
slow. 

Prices  for  fresh  92-score  creamery 
butter  on  September  18  were:  Chicago, 
38y2c. 

Fruit  and  Vegetables. 

Potato  markets  were  uneven  last 
week.  Prices  declined  on  eastern  stock 
and  advanced  on  northern  and  western 
potatoes.  Shipments  are  running  small- 
er than  a  few  weeks  ago,  but  are  up  to 
normal  for  this  season  of  the  year.  The 
September  forecast  shows  a  slightly 
smaller  crop  than  a  month  ago,  but  the 
combined  crop  of  white  and  sweet  po- 
tatoes is  the  largest  ever  produced. 
Northern  round  whites  are  quoted  at 
$1.40  to  $1.75  per  100  pounds  in  mid- 
western  cities. 

The  apple  market  is  holding  at  about 
the  same  level  as  in  the  two  preceding 
weeks,  with  summer  apples  quoted  at  a 
range  of  75  cents  to  $1.25  a  bushel  on 
midwestern  markets,  and  Grimes  Gold- 
en and  Jonathans  bringing  $3.25  to  $4 
a  barrel.  The  September  forecast  placed 


the  commercial  crop  at  32,583,000  bar- 
rels, compared  with  21,200,000  barrels 
last  year  and  an  average  of  26,800,000 
barrels  in  the  five  years  1916  to  1920. 
Receipts  continue  to  reflect  the  big  crop, 
the  carlot  movement  for  the  entire  Uni- 
ted States  in  the  week  ending  Septem- 
ber 9  being  1,768  cars,  compared  with 
1,215  cars  last  year,  1,068  cars  two 
years  ago,  and  913  cars  three  years  ago. 

Onion  markets  have  been  uneven  with 
prices  firm  at  some  points  and  weak  at 
others.  Midwestern  yellows  are  quoted 
at  $1.50  to  $2  per  100  pounds  in  leading 
markets. 

The  peach  crop  estimate  was  55,615,- 
000  pounds,  or  about  the  same  as  a 
month  ago.  Last  year's  crop  was  32,- 
700,000  pounds,  and  the  average  in  the 
five  preceding  years  was  43,600,000 
pounds.  This  year's  crop  is  the  largest 
on  record  with  the  exception  of  1915. 


Record  Exhibits  at  State  Fair. 

As  we  close  the  last  form  for  this  is- 
sue of  Western  Farm  Life,  the  gates  are 
opening  at  the  State  I^air  Grounds  in 
Pueblo  for  the  largest  and  most  com- 
prehensive exhibit  of  the  agricultural 
and  industrial  resources  of  the  state 
ever  shown.  In  every  department  in- 
creases in  number  and  quality  of  exhib- 
its are  to  be  seen.  A  year  ago  468  an- 
imals made  up  the  hog  show,  while 
this  year  the  number '  is  close  to  600 
without  including  the  showing  made  by 
the  boys'  and  girls'  clubs.  There  are 
248  pens  in  the  swine  pavilion  and  these 
are  filled  to  overflowing  and  many  of 
the  entries  are  housed  outside.  The  to- 
tal exhibits  are  close  to  700.  Ten  herds 
from  outside  the  state  are  showing, 
whereas  there  were  but  two  last  year. 
Great  increases  are  found  in  the  sheep 
department  also,  it  being  the  largest 
showing  of  breeding  sheep  ever  made. 

The  cattle  industry  is  one  of  the  large 
interests  in  Colorado  and  it  is  to  be  ex- 
pected that  this  department  of  the  live- 
stock show  should  be  a  large  one.  A 
step  forward  has  been  made  in  that 
there  are  two  separate  divisions  for  cat- 
tle, the  beef  presided  over  by  L.  C. 
Grant,  the  awards  being  made  by  H.  J. 
Gramlich  of  Lincoln,  Neb.,  and  the 
dairy,  superintendent  Fred  C.  Waddell 
of  Pueblo,  and  judge,  W.  H.  Standish, 
Lyons,  Ohio.  Mr.  Grant  reports  an  in- 
crease of  about  a  fourth  in  the  beef  cat- 
tle division,  and  Mr.  Waddell  states  that 
there  are  about  twice  as  many  dairy 
cattle  showing.  There  also  is  a  large 
showing  of  dairy  products  and  devices. 

A  new  brick  building  adds  interest 
and  value  to  the  large  poultry  show 
which  took  on  extensive  proportions  last 
year  and  this  year  is  even  larger.  C.  A. 
Spickerman  of  Colorado  Springs  is  su- 
perintendent and  the  awards  are  being 
made  by  James  A.  Tucker  of  Royal 
Oaks,  Mich. 

The  horticultural  building  is  an  expo- 
sition in  itself.  There  are  forty-six  va- 
rieties of  apples  grown  in  Colorado, 
says  T.  F.  Simpson  of  Manzanola,  su- 
perintendent, and  it  is  no  small  task  to 
place  the  awards  on  all  the  classes. 
High-class  judges  of  fruit  are  scarce, 
but  the  State  Fair  officials  have  been 
fortunate  in  getting  R.  J.  Barnett  of 
Manhattan,  Kan.,  to  judge  the  mam- 
moth exhibit  of  fruit  on  display. 

The  county  agricultural  displays,  of 
which  there  are  twenty-seven,  more  than 
six  times  as  many  as  last  year,  are  be- 
ing judged  by  Professor  Alvin  Kezer 
of  Colorado  State  Agricultural  College. 
The  expenses  of  making  these  displays 
have  been  met  by  the  county  commis- 
sioners of  the  various  counties.  They 
are  judged  on  the  basis  of  a  scale  of 
points  and  the  prizes  range  from  $225 
for  first  down  to  $20  for  eleventh.  While 
the  rules  are  rigid  as  to  the  general  ar- 
rangement, size  of  banners,  and  amount 
of  space  used,  great  latitude  has  been 


allowed  for  display  of  engenuity  in  the 
line  of  decoration  and  embellishment 
and  these  displays  are  outstanding  fea- 
tures of  the  agricultural  department, 
the  superintendent  of  which  is  P.  M. 
Kean. 

In  our  issue  of  October  13  will  appear 
a  complete  story  of  the  fair  with  a  list 
of  the  awards. 


Danger  of  Over-Production? 

What's  it  all  going  to  lead  to?  Will 
the  agitation  for  more  dairy  cows  be 
overdone?    Can  it  be  overdone? 

Two  eminent  authorities  now  have 
come  forward  and  answered  the  fear  in 
some  folks'  minds  that  we  might  have 
a  dairy  cow  stampede. 

They  are  Hoard's  Dairyman,  and  Col. 
W.  E.  Skinner,  general  manager  of  the 
National  Dairy  Exposition  to  be  held 
at  the  Twin  Cities  of  St.  Paul  and  Min- 
neapolis, October  7-14. 

Hoard's  is  the  paper  founded  by  the 
late  Gov.  W.  D.  Hoard  of  Wisconsin,  a 
pioneer  in  dairy  development.  It  says 
editorially: 

"The  'Minnesota  Leader*  expresses 
great  concern  regarding  the  effort  to 
get  the  farmers  of  the  Northwest  to 
keep  more  dairy  cows.  It  is  afraid  of 
a  dairy  cow  stampede.  We  consider 
this  paper  is  wasting  its  time  sounding 
the  alarm  against  the  dairy  cow  to  the 
Northwest.  She  never  has  stampeded 
any  country  and  has  never  been  over- 
done in  any  state. 

"No  greater  argument  can  be  made 
for.  the  dairy  cow  than  to  point  to  the 
sections  where  she  is  kept  in  large  num- 
bers and  note  how  much  better  the 
farmers  are  passing  through  the  period 
of  depression  and  readjustment  than 
they  are  in  those  sections  following 
some  other  form  of  agriculture.  The 
coming  of  the  dairy  cow  in  Minnesota 
was  a  blessing  and  the  southern  part 
of  the  state  which  has  been  in  dairying 
longer  than  any  other  section  is  still 
enjoying  greater  prosperity  than  any 
other  portion. 

"Since  the  beginning  of  the  dairy  in- 
dustry a  few  timid  souls  have  been  fear- 
ful that  dairying  would  be  overdone. 
They  have  pointed  out  that  if  every 
farmer  kept  dairy  cows,  dairy  products 
would  become  so  cheap  it  would  become 
unprofitable  to  milk  cows.  These  men 
are  undobutedly  right  in  their  conten- 
tion, but  where  they  fail  in  their  reason- 
ing is  that  not  every  farmer  will  accept 
a  dairy  cow.  We  are  of  the  opinion 
that  the  'Minesota  Leader'  has  coun- 
seled with  fear  and  not  with  facts." 

Colonel  Skinner  was  interviewed  by 
a  newspaper  reporter  at  his  office  in  St 
Paul  on  this  subject.   He  said: 

"Notwithstanding  the  growth  of  cow 
test  associations,  the  spread  of  boy  and 
girl  calf  clubs  and  all  our  propaganda, 
we  failed  to  overtake  the  increasing 
market  for  dairy  products.  Education 
in  health  and  nutrition,  the  availability 
of  clean,  palatable  dairy  foods  in  almost 
every  public  eating  place  and  the  ad- 
vertising campaigns  of  such  producers 
as  the  milkmen  and  the  ice  cream  man- 
ufacturers and  the  steady  growth  in 
population — all  these  operate  to  keep 
the  demand  well  ahead  of  the  supply. 
Over-production  is  a  possibility  so  re- 
mote that  no  one  need  worry  about  it." 

Increase  in  the  consumption  of  butter 
has  followed  increased  production  this 
year  as  well  as  in  the  past,  according  to 
Gilbert  Gusler,  an  authority  on  mar- 
keting problems.  Charting  the  progress 
of  the  butter  market  over  four  years, 
he  points  to  the  effect  that  receipts  of 
butter  in  1922  at  the  five  principal  mar- 
kets of  New  York,  Boston,  Philadel- 
phia and  San  Francisco  have  held  con- 
sistently above  the  average  of  the  three 
preceding  years.  Cold  storage  stocks, 
at  the  beginning  of  1922,  were  above  the 
three-year  average  for  that  time  of  the 
year,  "but  so  broad  was  the  demand  that 
cold  storage  holdings  were  brought  be- 
low the  three-year  average  during  this 
spring." — National  Dairy  Association. 


Auto  Busses  and  Education. 

There  are  12,000  schools  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  now  using  busses  to  trans- 
port their  pupils.  The  day  of  the  little 
red  school  house  is  numbered.  Consoli- 
dated or  community  schools  are  taking 
their  place  because  of  the  increased  ed- 
ucational facilities  and  standard  per- 
mitted by  pooling  of  appropriations. 
Better  buildings,  better  equipment,  bet- 
ter instructions  are  the  immediate  re- 
sult. But  with  consolidation  oom«3  the 
factor  of  distance,  so  busses  wore  the 
answer  and  this  form  of  transportation 
is  making  good  for  better  education. — 
From  Federal  Truffle  News. 


Young  pigs  should  have  access  to  a 
ration  of  corn,  shorts  and  tankago  in  a 

self-feeder. 


Recent  Hnnge  of  Livestock  Prices  at  Our  Principal  Market*. 

Cattle—                                                   Denver.  Kansas  City  Omaha. 

Choice  and  prime  heavy  steers  (1100  lb.  up).$   $9.75(3)10.75  $10.00 (fi)  10.75 

<;>„,il    Iwiivy   steers    8.30  rn)   9.90  8.50  Or  1 0.00 

Medium  heavy  steers                                         fi.Mtf  7.85  7.00®  8.50  7.25®  8.50 

Common  heavy  steers   '.                             6.00©  6.75  6.25 ®  7.15  6.25®  7.25 

Good  light  steers   -   8.00®  9.75  8.25 ®  10.25 

Medium  light  steers                                           6.25®  7.85  6.60®  8.16  7.000  8.26 

Common  light  steers                                          4.00«{>  6.60  4.50 ft*  6.76  4.7640  7.25 

Common  to  choice  butcher  heifers                4.00®  6.26  4.50 A  9.25  4.50®  9.00 

Common  to  choice  butcher  cows                     3.26®  5.60  3.40®  6.60  3.50®  7.25 

Bologna  and  beef  bulls                                      2.25®  3.25  3.15®  5.25  3.00®  6.00 

Canners  and  cutters,  cows  and  heifers            1.60®  2.60  2.00®  3.60  2.00®  3.50 

Canner  Steers   »                           2.50®  3.50  3.00®  3.75  2.50®  4.00 

r-., run, on  to  choice  feeders   (1000  lb.  up)....     5.50®   7.50  5. fit)®   8.35  6.00®  8.35 

Common  to  choice  feeders  (760-1.000  lb.)....    6.00®  7.26  6.50®  8.15  5.75®  8.00 

Common  to  choice  stocker  steers                  4.00®  7.00  4.35®  7.90  6.00®  7.76 

Common  to  choice  stocker  cows  and  heifers.     3.00®  5.60  3.00®  6.00  3.25®  5.25 

I  logo— 

Top  of  Market   *             9  60  |           9.55  $  9.35 

Bulk  of  Sales                                                  9.00®  9.40  8.50®  9.46  0.75®  9.26 

Heavy  (260  lb.  up)    8.00®  8.30  7.7f>®  9.20 

Medium  (200—260  lbs.)  ».„ri*  8.00©  9.50  8.15®  9.60  8.36®  9.86 

Bight   (160 — 200  lb.)   9.25®  9.60  7.90®  9.66  8.76®  9.86 

Hmofith  packing  SOWS  (260  lb.  up)                    6.60®  7.00  6.85®  7.75  0.60®  8.20 

Medium  to  choice  pigs  (130  lb.  down)             7.50®  8.00   

Stock  pigs   ••     8.40®  9.26  7.00®  8.50 

Shri  ll  nnd   I  ii  ii i  lm— 

Medium  and  prime  lambs  84  lb.  down)  $10.76013.60  $11. oo®  13.85  111.700  L4.00 

Medium  to  choice  <  wen                                         3.50®   5.50  4.00®   0.HO  3.50®  C.00 

Feeder  lambs   „....../..>.....  10.60012.76  ,11.00013.00  10.60®  13.26 
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Dairying  and  Hog  Raising 

All  letters  regarding  commercial  and  technical  features  of  dairy  farming 
and  hog  production  promptly  answered.  Address  all  communications  to 
Dairy  Department,  Western  Farm  Life,  Denver,  Colorado. 


Water  is  a  necessity  for  hogs  and 
they  should  be  supplied  with  as  much 
as  they  need.  It  is  the  cheapest  ingred- 
ient that  enters  into  the  production  of 
pork. 

Keep  your  pens,  troughs  and  feeding 
floors  clean  and  scatter  fresh  air-slacked 
lime  around  them.  It  is  not  only  bene- 
ficial for  preventing  disease  and  killing 
germs,  but  a  little  of  the  mineral  that 
goes  into  the  feed  or  is  picked  up  with 
the  feed  is  a  bone  builder  for  the  an- 
imal. 


An  American  laboratory,  according  to 
the  Scientific  American,  has  produced  a 
substitute  milk  from  the  common  pea- 
nut which  turns  sour  and  curdles,  pro- 
duces buttermilk  when  churned,  and 
may  be  made  into  cheese.  Similar  re- 
sults have  been  obtained  from-  the  co- 
conut and  the  soya  bean.  Fortunately 
America  has  no  need  for  the  coconut 
cow  and  the  soy  bean.  This  is  primarily 
an  agricultural  country  and  the  dairy 
farmers  can  produce  enough  milk  to  go 
around  if  consumers  will  stick  to  the 
real  cow. 


Keep  Runts  in  Separate  Pen. 

It  would  be  mighty  fine  if  all  our  pigs 
could  be  farrowed  the  same  day,  and 
could  be  developed  together  with  no  lit- 
tle runty  ones  that  had  been  pushed  to 
the  back  teat  and  otherwise  stunted, 
says  a  writer  in  the  Hampshire  advo- 
cate, but  this  is  an  almost  impossible 
condition.  The  best  we  can  do  is  to 
minimize  the  undesirable  features  by 
having  one  pen  for  the  big  husky  pigs 
which  are  especially  growthy,  another 
for  the  medium-sized  ones  and  a  pen  for 
the  runts.  Many  breeders  say  that  the 
most  profitable  way  to  dispose  of  the 
runt  pig  is  to  kill  it.  That  may  be  well 
and  good,  but  it  should  be  done  as  soon 
as  the  pig  shows  for  sure  that  it  is  de- 
veloping as  a  runt.  On  the  average 
farm  this  is  not  what  is  done.  The  runt 
is  allowed  to  run  with  the  rest  of  the 
bunch  until  he  either  dies  or  comes  out 
of  the  kinks  of  his  own  accord.  It  is  a 
bad  practice  from  a  number  of  view- 
points. It  is  bad  advertising  for  your 
herd  in  the  eyes  of  the  man  who  calls  to 
look  at  your  hogs,  for  a  runt  pig  is  al- 
ways in  evidence. 

There  is  no  surer  source  of  infection 
to  the  herd  than  the  rant  pig.  Disease 
will  strike  him  first,  for  he  naturally 
does  not  heve  the  vitality  or  constitu- 
tion to  withstand  it,  and  he  then  be- 
comes a  source  of  infection  for  the  rest 
of  the  herd.  Culling  of  the  runt  pigs 
into  one  pen  will  reduce  to  a  minimum 
the  danger  of  infecting  the  herd  with 
the  various  contagious  diseases,  but  it  is 
a  good  idea  to  have  the  runt  pen  a  little 
distance  from  the  other  hogs. 

It  will  also  pay  as  a  rule  to  give  the 
runts  special  feeds  and  special  atten- 
tion. Many  runts  owe  their  condition 
entirely  to  the  fact  that  they  have  been 
crowded  out,  and  a  short  period  of  good 
feeding  with  others  of  their  own  size 
and  strength,  will  put  them  on  their 
feet.  Then,  too,  if  you  have  them  to- 
gether in  one  place,  it  is  easier  to  han- 
dle them  in  treating  them  for  worms. 
It  is  pretty  sure  that  the  runty  pig  is 
wormy,  so  keep  continually  after  these 
parasites.  Don't  be  afraid  to  use  worm 
medicine.  Use  it  just  about  twice  as 
often  as  you  think  it  is  necessary.  Keep 
the  lots  and  houses  in  sanitary  condi- 
tion. Feed  an  abundance  of  growing 
feed,  and  often  you  will  find  the  curl 
will  come  into  the  runty  pig's  tail;  he 
will  lose  his  pot  belly,  his  hair  will  no 
longer  stand  on  end,  and  within  a  short 
time  he  can  be  put  out  with  the  rest  of 
the  good,  thrifty  pigs. 


Arkansas  Valley  Cow  Testing  Report. 

A  profit  of  95  cents  over  feed  cost  for 
each  100  pounds  of  milk  produced  was 
the  average  of  the  224  cows  tested  in 
the  Arkansas  Valley  Cow  Testing  Asso- 
ciation for  the  month  of  August.  There 
were  twenty-three  herds  tested,  among 
which  the  Green  Mountain  Dairy  ranks 
first  in  production  with  an  average  of 
922  pounds  of  milk  and  30.9  pounds  of 
butterfat  for  its  nineteen  cows.  Harry 
Heath  came  second  in  butterfat,  E.  0. 
Bell  third,  V.  Bollinger  fourth,  and 
Model  Dairy  Farm  fifth.  The  Model 
Dairy  had  the  highest  producing  cow 
with  a  production  of  1,506  pounds  of 
milk  for  the  month,  and  58.7  pounds  of 
butterfat.    The    herd    returning  the 


greatest  profit  over  cost  of  feed  was 
that  of  Mr.  Bell  with  an  average  profit 
to  the  cow  of  $10.65.  The  average  cost 
of  roughage  for  the  month  was  $2.24, 
arid  for  grain  $1.74.  The  market  value 
of  the  milk  was  $1.60  a  hundred  pounds. 

Max  Grady,  the  tester,  reports  that 
seven  herds  were  tested  for  tuberculosis 
during  the  month  by  Dr.  Stout,  in 
charge  of  the  Federal  Government  ac- 
credited herd  work.  He  found  nineteen 
reactors  which  were  shipped  to  Denver 
for  slaughter,  accompanied  by  Coy  Bar- 
nard. Mr.  Barnard  reported  upon  his 
return  that  more  or  less  extensive 
lesions  of  tuberculosis  were  found  in  all 
the  animals.  Nine  were  so  badly  in- 
fected that  they  were  condemned  for 
food.  These  were  undoubtedly  spread- 
ers of  the  disease  and  actively  danger- 
ous to  other  animals  and  to  consumers 
of  the  milk.  These  findings  have  thor- 
oughly aroused  the  dairymen  of  the 
Valley  to  the  necessity  of  eradicating 
this  dread  disease.  A  large  number  of 
applications  for  tests  have  been  made 
and  the  dairymen  are  working  for  a 
larger  appropriation  by  the  state  in  or- 
der that  the  campaign  of  tuberculosis 
eradication  may  be  carried  on  more  ag- 
gressively. 


Feeding  Hogs  on  Alfalfa. 
Alfalfa  probably  has  no  equal  as  a 
pasture  for  hogs,  but  it  should  not  be 
regarded  as  a  balanced  ration,  either 
for  growing  or  fattening.  A  small  grain 
allowance  is  essential  for  the  best  and 
most  economical  results.  Alfalfa  sup- 
plies protein  and  mineral  matter,  but 
grain,  such  as  corn,  barley  or  oats,  is 
necessary  to  properly  balance  it.  It  is 
even  advisable  to  feed  a  small  allowance 
of  tankage  to  hogs  running  on  alfalfa 
to  supply  the  necessary  mineral  protein, 
say  the  hog  specialists  of  the  Colorado 
Experiment  Station.  The  'following 
grain  mixture  has  been  found  to  be  a 
good  supplement  to  alfalfa  pasture  for 
both  growing  and  fattening  hogs :  Corn, 
45  pounds;  oats,  50  pounds;  tankage,  5 
pounds. 

For  fattening  hogs  on  alfalfa  pasture 
increase  the  corn  and  decrease  the  oats, 
thus  cutting  down  the  bulk  of  the  ra- 
tion and  adding  more  fattening  grain. 
Feed  aged  sows  of  the  grain  mixture  1 
per  cent  of  their  weight;  growing 
shoats,  2  per  cent,  and  pigs,  3  per  cent 
of  their  live  weight. 

An  acre  of  irrigated  alfalfa  should 
carry  around  twenty  head  of  shoats  dur- 
ing the  growing  season,  if  they  are  fed 
grain  at  the  rate  of  1  or  2  per  cent  of 
their  live  weight.  Alfalfa  on  un-irri- 
gated  will  not  carry  more  than  a  third 
as  many.  If  alfalfa  is  grazed  too  close- 
ly at  any  time  during  the  season,  and 
particularly  on  un-irrigated  land,  the 
stand  may  be  seriously  injured. 


Big  Producers  Eat  More. 

Cows  that  produce  milk  and  butter- 
fat in  large  quantities  have  keen  appe- 
tites and  roomy  paunches,  but  they 
bring  in  higher  incomes  over  feed  cost 
than  the  scanty  producers,  regardless 
of  breed,  age,  weight,  date  of  freshen- 
ing, and  geographical  location.  This  is 
one  of  the  important  points  brought  out 
in  Bulletin  1069,  "Relation  of  Produc- 
tion to  Income  from  Dairy  Cows,"  by  J. 
C.  McDowell,  just  published  by  the  Uni- 
ted States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  facts  in  the  bulletin  are  based  on 
a  study  of  information  supplied  by 
ninety-six  cow-testing  associations  in 
various  parts  of  the  country.  Because 
of  better  feeding,  better  breeding,  and 
better  care,  cows  owned  by  association 
members  are  much  better  than  the  gen- 
eral run  of  cows.  The  estimated  pro- 
duction per  head  of  all  the  dairy  cows  in 
the  United  States  is  approximately 
4,000  pounds  of  milk  and  160  pounds  of 
butterfat  a  year.  The  association  cows 
are  about  50  per  cent  better,  producing 
an  average  of  6,077  pounds  of  milk  and 
248  pounds  of  butterfat. 

According  to  figures  based  on  18,014 
yearly  individual  cow  records,  as  butter- 
fat production  increased  from  100  to 
400  pounds  there  was  a  regular  increase 
of  about  $16  in  income  over  feed  cost 
per  cow  for  every  fifty  pounds  of  in- 
crease in  average  production  of  butter- 
fat. As  the  yield  of  butterfat  increased 
from  109  pounds  to  396  pounds,  the  re- 
turns above  the  dollar  expended  for  feed 
increased  from  35  cents  to  $1.52. 

TV;  cows  having  an  average  milk  pro- 
duction of  3.250  pounds  showed  an  av- 


Feed  Your  Hogs  MERRY  WAR  LYE 


Directions 
For  Feeding 


HOGS  eat  better  when  a  little 
MERRY  WAR  LYE  is  mixed 
with  their  feed— and  you  know  it 
takes  appetite  to  make  meat  and 
fat.  MERRY  WAR  LYE  also 
tends  to  reduce  acidity  of  feed — 
helps  build  up  the  resistance  of 
hogs  to  certain  diseases  and  helps 
tone  them  up.  Thin,  scrawny, 
sickly  hogs  usually  improve 

fuickly  when  fed  MERRY  WAR 
OWDERED  LYE— even  healthy 
hogs  do  better.    Costa  little  to 

feed— 120  feeds  in  every  can— pays  for  itself  many  times  over. 


jfthly  dissolve  a  tab! 
of  MERRY  WAK  POVVDh! 
in  a  little  water  and  mix 
led  for  ten  hog*  or  thoroi 
solve  HALF  a  can  in  writ" 
wit  h  a  ba  rrel  of  feed.  Stir 
feed  nizht  and  mora  in  v.. 
rations  thorouKhhr  dissolve  _ 
can  of  MERKY  WAR  LYE  in  each 
barrel  of  drinking  water.  Follow 
directions  carefully. 


nful 

LYE 
with 
die- 
mix 
and 
dry 
HALF  a 


For  years  hog  raisers  have  been  feeding  MERRY  "WAR  LYE— they 
what  it  will  do.  Profit  by  their  experience— feed  your  hogs  MERRY  WAR 


know 

LYE 


Look  For  The  Picture  of  The  Hog  on  The  Label 

It  Is  The  Sign  of  Safety  ^^^lortt"  *'MERRYWAR" 

Sold  by  Grocers,  Druggists  and  Feed  Dealers 
__  E.  MYERS  LYE  CO..  EmtahHohed  1888.   St.  Louis.  Mo. 


MERRY  WAR  LYE 


The  Tester  Knows 


The  only  sure  and  accurate 
way  to  determine  just  how  close 
your  separator  is  skimming  is 
by  means  of  the  Babcock  Test, 
and  the  most  accurate  operators 
of  the  Babcock  Test  are  the  cow 
testers  employed  by  the  vari- 
ous cow  testing  associations. 
The  following  statements  from 
cow  testers  are  interesting: 

— ''The  closest  skimming  of 
milk  I  have  in  this  association 
is  done  with  a  De  Laval.  Of 
the  29  separators  in  this  associa- 
tion 16  are  De  Lavals." — Tester 
for  the  second  largest  associa- 
tion in  Minnesota. 

— "De  Laval  Separators  and 
Milkers  are  to  my  mind  superior 
to  any  other  makes.  The  sep- 
arator is  the  most  efficient  skim- 
mer of  milk  and  its  durability 
is  lasting.  In  this  community 
we  have  practically  all  De  Laval 
Separators."  —  Tester  for  a 
Pennsylvania  association. 

A  De  Laval  soon  pays  for  it- 
self and  is  sold  on  such  easy 
terms  that  you  can  use  it  while 
it  is  doing  so. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


NEW  YORK 
165  Broadway 


CHICAGO 
29  E.  Madison  St. 


Sooner  or  later  you  will  use  a 

De  Laval 

Cream  Separator  and  Milker 


Dl  APIf  m%  PROTECTION  FOR  LIFE 

111  fall  |\        from  one  vaccination  with 

mW  ■»■■  V  ■  ■  Cutter's  Liquid  or  Solid 

mm  mmm  Mf%»  Blackleg  AtfBTessin.  Abso- 

■    BLai-B  ~  lutcly  safe  Cutter's  Solid  Aggrcs- 

|^Hbs|  sin IniectersworkjustlikcBbcklcg 

I   I    II  Pill  Iniectors.  If  Cutter's  Aggressin 

I4I4  \A  is  unobtainable  locally,  write 

The  Cutter  Laboratory 

"  tht  Lahorittcri  that  /Taste  x  J7«so" 
Berkeley  (U.S. Lcer.se)  California 
N3-— Old  Style  Powder  and  Pill  Vacaces  stJl  made 
for  those  who  prefer  them. 


BARREN  COWS^Ss'S 

CONTAGIOUS  ABORTION 

Prevent  this  by  osinj  ABORNO. 
Easily  administered  by  hypodermic  syr- 
inge. Rills  abortion  germs  quickly  with- 
out harming  cow.  Write  tor  booklet  with 
letters  from  users  snd  full  details 
oi  Money-Back  Guarantee. 

ABORNO  LABORATORY 
58  Jeff  St.    Lancaster,  Wis. 


FA  After 
3IJ30  Days 

—Free  Trial 


Tb«  Belgian 


Srff  -  Balaac- 


l.-..  It. 


Ins:  U< 
other 


30  days*  free  trial— then,  if 
antaffled.  only  $7.60  and  a  tew 
easy  payments  —  AND  —  tfas 
wonderful  Belgian  Melott* 
Separator  is  YOURS. 

No  Money  Down! 

Catalog  tells  all— write. 

Caution! 

shows  that  vibration  of 
the  bowl  causes  crtam 

vsatul  The  Melotte  bowl' 
Is  ttlf -balancing.  Foeitively 
cannot  get  out  of  balance 
therefore  eannot  vibrate. 
Can't  remix  cream  with  milk. 
The  MtlotU  has  toon  ttk 
Grand  and  inltrnational 

Prists. 

Catalog  FREE 

Write  for  new  Melotte  cat- 
sloe  containing  fall  descdstioa 

of  tbia  a. 


.of  tale  woooenoi  cream  iwiralt 
and  tb€  story  of  i£.  Jules  Melotte. 
Its  Inventor.  Don't  bay  any  sep- 
arator until  yoo  have  found  oat  all 
Too  can  about  tbe  Mel  otto  and  d«- 
t_'i9  of  our  16- year  guarantee  arfalca 


Runs  so  easily. 


bowl  spina  ts 
ufee  ef-er  you  step 
cranking;  unless  yoo 
apply  brake.  No 
other  separator 
needs  s  brake.  Bowl 
chamber  is 
ia.-.  HaMB. 


la  Infinitely  atronaer  tban  any  eao- 
arator  sueruSea,  Write  TODAY.  fc 

The  Melotte  Stvarstar.H.  B.  Bab*on,U^.Mgr> 

Soar  2S43  W.  19th  Strsst,  Calcssja.  a*. 

2445  Prince  Ave,  Berkeley,  Calif. 


Maximum 
Protection 
At  Mini- 
mum Cost 


A  Design 
For  Every 
Practical 
Purpose 


Your  dealer  can  supply  this  scien- 
tifically built  Fence.  Write  us  for 
name  of  dealer  in  your  vicinity. 

The  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co. 

Dept.  WP.  Denver.  Col*. 


Kodak  Film  Developed  | 

Print*  4e  to  6c.  *  W 

MAIL  IX  TOrH  FILM. 

ONE  DAY  SERVICE 

XO  DELAY. 

EASTMAN  KODAKS, 
ALBUMS.  FILM,  ETC. 

Send  for  Catalog  and  Price  List. 

MUeHighPhotoCo. 

Established  1905. 

321-23-25  17th  St.  Denver.  Colo. 
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WESTERN    FARM  LIFE 


October  1,  1922. 


Farmers'  and  Stockmens'  Exchange 

Advertisements  will  be  inserted  in  this  department  for  7c  per  word;  four  or  more 
consecutive  insertions,  5c  a  word  each  insertion.  Remittances  can  be  made  by  postoffice 
mo'nev  order  or  personal  check.  Every  figure  and  initial  counts  as  one  word.  Guaranteed 
circulation  05,000  copies  each  issue.  Send  us  a  trial  advertisement.  Write  for  proof  show- 
ing how  these  columns  pay  advertisers. 


HELP    W  AN  TED 

MEX  —  WOMEN      WANTED  —  GOVERNMENT 
clerks  and  carriers,  railway  mail  clerks,  $1,600 
— $2,300.     List  positions  free.     Write  Mokane, 
Dept.  B-ll,  Denver.  Colo. 

EiKN  *U0  TO  $-2-30  MONTHLY,  EXPENSES 
paid,  as  Railway  Traffic  Inspector.  Position 
guaranteed  after  three  months'  spare  time  study 
or  monev  refunded.  Excellent  opportunities.  Write 
for  free  Booklet  G-142.  Stand.  Business  Training 
Inst.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


AMBITIOUS  MEN— WRITE  TODAY  FOR  AT- 
tractive  proposition,  selling  subscriptions  to 
America's  most  popular  automobile  and  sports- 
man's magazines.  Quick  .  sales.  Big  profits. 
Pleasant  work.  Digest  Publishing  Co.,  9650  But- 
ler^  

$50.00  WEEKLY — MEN.  WOMEN.  TAKE  Or- 
ders for  American  Guaranteed  Hosiery.  All  styles, 
colors  for  men,  women,  children.  Silk  hose  guar- 
anteed against  runners.  Experience  unnecessary. 
Write  today  for  territory  and  samples.  American 
Hosiery  Mills,  Dayton.  Ohio. 


HUNDREDS  U.  S.  GOVERNMENT  POSITIONS 
continually  open  to  men-women  over  17;  $92 — 
$190  month.  Quick,  steady -raise;  paid  vaca- 
tion; no  strikes;  steady  work;  short  hours.  Com- 
mon education  sufficient,  "pull"  unnecessary. 
Write  immediately  for  list  positions.  Franklin 

Institute,  Dept.  J  123,  Rochester,  N.  V.  

FOLLOW  THE  DOLLARS — $50  TO  $100  PER 
week,  the  money  yours;  something  new,  not 
an  old,  worn-out  proposition;  field  uncouched;  ex- 
perience unnecessary;  takes  everybody  by  storm; 
money  rolls  in;  show  50,  sell  40;  demonstrated 
in  one  minute;  sells  on  demonstration;  the  new 
Inkless  Fountain  Pen,  the  twentieth  century  won- 
der; never  leaks  or  spills;  with  this  pen  no  more 
use  for  the  ink  bottle;  sample  pen  50c;  this  prop- 
osition is  18  karat;  money  back  if  not  as  repre 
sented;  agent's  profit  200  per  cent;  e\elusive  ter- 
ritory; send  for  agency  today.  Inkless  Fountain 
Pen  Co.,  1522  Eighth  st..  Pes  Moinc.-,  la.  


FARMS  AND  RANCHES 


WANTED — TO  HEAR  FROM  OWNER  OF  GOOD 
ranch  for  sale.  State  cash  price,  full  particulars. 
D.  F.  Bush,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


I  WANT  FARMS  AND  LAND  FOR  CASH  BUY- 
ers;  will  deal  with  owners  only.    R.  A.  Mc- 
Nown,  334  Wilkinson  Bldg.,  Omaha,  Neb.  


SELL  YOUR  PROPERTY  QUICKLY  FOR  CASH, 
no    matter   where    located.      Particulars  »free. 
Real  Estate  Salesman  Co.,  Dept.  11.  Lincoln,  Neb. 


WANTED — TO   HEAR   FROM   OWNER  HAVING 
farm  for  sale;  give  particulars  and  lowest  price. 
John  J.  Black,   33rd   St.,   Chippewa'  Falls.  Wis. 


1  HAVE  CASH  BUYERS  FOR  SALEABLE  FARMS 
— Will  deal  with  owners  only.  Give  description 
and  cash  price.    Morri6  M.  Perkins,  Dept.  K,  Co- 
lumbia, Mo.  \ 


FARM    FOR  SALE — SEVENTY-THREE  ACRES. 

irrigated,  well  improved,  one  and  one-half  miles 
from  Mitchell,  Neb.,  forty  rod  from  Great  Western 
Sugar  Factory;  excellent  soil;  under  one  of  best 
irrigation  ditches  in  Nebraska.  Good  feeding  lo- 
cation. Price  $15,000;  will  carry  back  half  se- 
cured on  farm.  No  trade  considered.  Write  for 
particulars.    Address  R.  E.  OifTord,  Mitchell,  Neb. 


IRRIGATED  FARMS  NEAR  DENVER— GOING  TO 
California  and  will  close  out  at  very  low  price 
and  easy  terms,  several  improved  farms  under 
good  ditches,  20  to  30  miles  of  Denver  and  near 
railroads. 

142  acres,  one  mile  to  depot,  olevalor  and  l*ct 
dump,  rural  route  and  milk  route  by  the  door.  All 
under  ditch,  good  water  right;  new  six-raum 
house;  barn  and  outbuildings;  half  in  alfalfa,  H> 
acres  pasture  with  running  water,  no  seepage.  Re- 
fused $250  per  acre  two  years  ago,  but  price  now 
$140  pe'  acre;  $2,500  cash,  balance  easy  terms. 
Possession  this  fall. 

80  acres  irrigated.  5-room  house,  barn,  good 
well;  half  mile  to  school,  3%  miles  to  town;  all 
level,  all  in  crop;  no  waste;  rural  route  and  milk 
route  by  the  door.  Cheap  pasture  land  with  run- 
ning water  across  road,  can  be  rented  cheap.  Fine 
dairy  proposition.  Price  $125  per  acre;  $1,590 
cash,  balance  easy  terms.    Possession  this  fall. 

Also  160'  acres,  320  acres,  107  acres,  105 
acres,  all  irrigated,  for  sale  cheap.  Chas.  O.  El- 
wood,  Owner,  4>15  Ideal  Bldg.,  Denver,  Colo. 


LIVE  STOCK 


CATTLE. 


RANGB  BULLS — REGISTERED  HEREFORDS 
and  Shorthorns.     The  Lowell  Purebred  Cattle 

Co.,  Union  Stock  Yards,  Denver.  

WHV  PAY  MORE?  PUREBRED  REGISTERED 
IloUtein    heifer   calves,   $50.     Circulars  free. 

C'/ndon's  Jlolstein  Parks,  West  Chester,  Ohio. 


FOR    SALE — ELEVEN    HEAD   OK    HIGH  CLASS 


reginU-rcd  .1* 
frfsh,  others 
immediate  Ml 
hull,  two  ami 
Highland  Ran 
Earle  O.  Reed 


good  producers,  some 
later;  pri'-ed  right  for 
II  brad  registered^  Jersey 
rs  old.  May  be  seen  at 
n,  Colo.  Waite  Phillips. 
724  Majestic  Bldg.,  Den 


ver. 

HOGS. 

If lOH  CLASS  REGISTERED  DUItOC  HOARS  BY 
(treat  Giiint  Sensation.  Dclbert  Hawkins,  Pcetz, 
Colo. 

FOR  H> 

l.  l£3 

Orchard. 

GILTS, 
ock.  O. 
dway  on 

BLUE  1 

IOGK — ACTUALLY  BLUE  IN 

COLOR; 

large, 
all  sto. 
name.  1 

jrrowtliy   and   prolific;   fancy  sh 

,w  toff 
rrnasers 

n.  Mash. 

SHEEP. 

RAISE 

Dr.  Y...i 
v»r,  Co 

KARAKUL    SHEEP.    PRODUCING  PER- 
imb  Astrakhan  fur.    Two  lambing*  yearly, 
ng,  Hoff-Hchroeder,  1545  Walton  st.,  Den- 

MILCH  GOATS. 

nink  Rmwhltiwi.  It.  P..  IMgcwat 

-r.  Colo. 

PET  STOCK 

POULTRY 


LEGHORNS. 


APRIL    HATCHED    BROWN    LEGHORN  COCK- 
erels,  75c  each.     Richard  Matoush,  Julesburg, 
Colo. 


SEVERAL  VARIETIES. 


NINETY  BREEDS — POULTRY,  EGGS,  PIGEONS, 
dogs,  baby  chicks,  parrots,  ferrets,  hares.  Com- 
plete free  folder.     Bergey's  Poultry  Farm,  Tel- 
ford, Pa.  


SEEDS 


ALFALFA     SEED,   95%     PURE,   $6  BUSHEL, 
sacks   free,   track   Concordia.    Geo.  Bowman, 
Concordia,  Kan.   


KAN  RED     SEED    WHEAT,   RECLEANED,  $2.25 
per  bushel,  sacked.    Kanota  oats,  $1.25.  Tay- 
lor &  Sons,  Chapman,  Kan.   


FOR  SALE — CERTIFIED  KANRED  WHEAT;  25- 
acre  field  averaged  over  50  bu.     Price  $2  per 
hundred.     A.  C.  Given,  Route  6,  Denver,  Colo. 
Phone  Englewood  294  R  12.  


99.50%  PURE  ALFALFA  SEED,  $16.50  HUN- 
dred,  germination  almost  100%.  Red  Clover, 
$18;  Sweet  Clover,  $8.50;  Timothy,  $5.50; 
Grimm  alfalfa,  $30.  Meier  Seed  Company,  Salina, 
Kan.  .  ■ 


LUMBER 


FIR  LUMBER,  MILLWORK,  RED  CEDAR  SHIN- 
gles,  fence  posts,  from  mills  to  you.    Send  bill 
for    delivered    prices.     Lansdown,    Box  909M, 
Everett,  Wash.  


MISCELLANEOUS 


LEARN  MECHANICAL  DENTISTRY— WRITE 
Cross  Prosthetic  Clinfc,  Majestic  Bldg.,  Denver. 

INVENTIONS  WANTED — CASH  OR  ROYALTY 
for  ideas.     Adam  Fisher  Mfg.   Co.,    204,  St. 

Louis,  Mo.  


BEST  PARCHMENT  BUTTER  WRAPPERS,  8x11, 
neatly  printed,  100,  60c;  additional  100,  40c. 
Home  Specialty  Co.,  Middleton,  Idaho.  


FALSE  TEETH — -PERSONS  WEARING  PLATES 
will  be  greatly  interested  in  our  free  pamphlet. 

Address  Dept.  A,  Box  6,  Billings,  Mont.  

CABBAGE     AND    VEGETABLE     CUTTER — SIX 
knives,  prepaid,  $1;  three  for  $2.     One  free- 
to  secretary  Ladies*  Aids.    Lusher  Bros.,  Elkhart, 
Ind.  '  


FORD    OWNER— YOUR   CYLINDERS    OIL   UP  V 
Spark  plugs  quit  firing?   Stop  it.    Send  $1  for 
information.     Cofer  Bureau,  30  Second  Avenue, 
Long  Branch,  N.  J.  


SCENARIOS  WANTED — DIRECT  STUDIO  SER- 
vice;  membership  now  open  to  talented .  ama- 
teurs. Address  Sec.  American  Screenwriters'  So- 
ciety, 5821  Santa  Monica  Blvd.,  Hollywood,  Calif. 
SEND  FOR  OUR  WHOLESALE  WEEKLY  PRICE 
lists;  it  will  keep  you  posted  on  the  rock-bot- 
tom prices,  and  will  help  you  save  from  25  to  4  0 
per  cent  on  your  supplies.  Stock  Growers  Whole- 
sale Supply  Co.,  1523  19th  St.,  P.  O.  Box  1442, 
Denver,  Colo.  


PATENTS — BOOKLET  FREE.  HIGHEST  REF- 
erences.  Best  results.  Promptness  assured. 
Send  model  or  drawing  for  examination  and  opin- 
ion. Watson  E.  Coleman,  Patent  Attorney,  624 
F  St.,  Washington.  D.  C.  


LET  US  TAN  YOUR  HIDE — COW  AND  HORSE 
hides  for  fur  coats  and  robes.  Cow  and  steer 
hides  into  harness  or  sole  leather.  Catalog  on 
request.  We  repair  and  remodel  worn  furs;  esti- 
mates furnished.  The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Co., 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  ENTER  BUSINESS — 
Our  position  calls  have  increased  50  per  cent 
over  last  year.  Write  for  56-page  catalog,  mailed 
free.  Barnes  Commercial  School,  1625-45  Champa 
St.,  Denver.  Largest  business  school  in  Rocky 
Mountain  region.    Begin  at  any  time. 


AUTOMOTIVE  TRADES  TAUGHT — DENVER.  IN- 
stltute  of  Technology  guarantees  satisfaction 
teaching  following  trades:  Automobile  and  trac- 
tor repair,  automotive  electricity,  storage  batter- 
ies, welding,  vulcanizing;  15  years'  experience. 
Write  for  booklets.    Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Denver. 


erage  income  of  $32.25  over  the  cost  of 
feed,  while  those  producing  13,250 
pounds  showed  an  average  income  of 
$218.19  over  feed  cost.  The  cows  in  the 
latter  group  produced  about  four  times 
as  much  as  those  in  the  other  group, 
arid  their  average  income  over  cost  of 
feed  was  nearly  seven  times  as  great. 
The  increase  in  income  above  feed  cost 
grew  regularly  with  the  increase  in  pro- 
duction. 

A  stury  of  these  records  shows  that 
it  pays  best  to  put  feed  into  big  pro- 
ducers, even  though  they  are  big  eaters. 

A  copy  of  the  bulletin  may  be  ob- 
tained upon  application  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 


NURSES  TRAINING  SCHOOL — PARK  AVE.  Hos- 
pital, Denver,  Colo.,  offers  a  thorough  training 
to  young  women  desirous  of  becoming  professional 
nurses.  This  is  a  fully  accredited  school.  Course 
is  three  years.  During  training  students  receive 
full  maintenance,  tuition  and  all  uniforms;  also 
money  allowance  of  $6  per  month  to  cover  other 
hospital  needs.  Apply  Supt.  of  Nurses,  Park  Ave. 
and  Humboldt  Sts.,  Denver,  Colo.  


HONEY. 


"THEBESTO  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  HONEY," 
none  better;  satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money 
back;  five-pound  can,  postpaid  $1.50.  Send  re- 
mittance with  order.  Write  for  price  on  large 
quantities.  The  Colorado  Honey  Producers  Asso- 
ciation, Denver,  Colo.   


 KODAK  FINISHING, 

KODAK  FILMS    DEVELOPED  FREE. 
2  Vic  each.    Kodak  Studio,  DenlHon, 


PRINTS 

Texas. 


TRAPPERS'  POISON. 


GOES'  LIQUID  POISON  CAPSULES  KILL  FUR 
animals  on  the  snot;  seventeenth  season  In  use 
with  excellent  results.     I  send     frco  circulars. 
M'-ntlon  this  paper.     Edmund  Goes,  Milwaukee, 

Wis.    Station  C.   


TOBACCO. 


NATURAL     LEAF     TOBACCO  —  OHEWINQ,  0 
pounds,  $2,  10  pounds,  3.  Smoking,  10  pounds, 
$2,  postpaid.    John  Tllley,  Dresden,  Term,  


'KITE  FOR  SAMPLE  OF 
unking  tobacco.  Jlawcsvillc 


I  FIJI, 


COLLIK  PUPS. — 


IAL  LEAF  TOBACCO — CHEWING,  r,  I. IIS. 
10  lbs.,  *:'..  Smoking,  6  lbs.,  $1.25;  20 
1.50.  Send  no  money.  Pay  whan  received. 
t  Growers'  Union,  Paducah,  Ky.   


KENTUCKY  TOBACCO— 8-YEAR  OLD  LEAF — 
Don't  send  n  penny,  pay  for  tobacco  and  post- 
ago  when  received.  Extra  fine,  chewing,  10  lbs.. 
$:i;  smoking,  10  lbs.,  $2.50;  medium  smoking,  10 
ll>...  11.25.     FannrtV  Union.  Hawvsvlllo.  Ky. 


Wyoming  Holds  Successful  Fair. 

The  Wyoming  Free  State  Fair  closed 
its  gates  Friday,  September  15,  on  one 
of  the  best  exhibitions  of  livestock  and 
agricultural  products  that  have  ever 
been  shown  in  the  state.  The  attend- 
ance for  the  four  days  was  also  a  rec- 
ord-breaker with  more  than  12,000  peo- 
ple passing  through  the  gates  on  Thurs- 
day. That  the  free  fair  idea,  a  new  one 
in  this  section  of  the  West,  is  a  good 
one  was  evidenced  by  the  large  attend- 
ance of  farmers  and  stockmen  and  their 
families  from  all  over  the  state.  The 
weather  throughout  the  week  was  ideal 
and  many  drove  long  distances  to  at- 
tend the  fair. 

Known  for  many  years  chiefty  as  a 
livestock  producing  state,  Wyoming  has 
proven  by  her  exhibits  that  farming 
also  is  a  successful  venture.  A  stroll 
through  the  large  agricultural  pavilion 
was  sufficient  to  convince  the  most 
skeptical  that  Wyoming  has  taken  her 
place  among  the  agricultural  producing 
sections  of  the  West. 

At  least  half  of  the  counties  in  the 
state  were  represented  by  agricultural 
exhibits  that  furnished  dose  competi- 
tion in  all  classifications.  The  awards 
in  this  division  were  as  follows: 

For  best  general  display  of  vegeta- 
bles— First,  Big  Horn;  second,  Fremont; 
third*,  Goshen. 

For  best  artistic  design,  "Name  of 
County,"  made  from  agricultural  prod- 
ucts, the  Vork  of  1922— First,  Big 
Horn;  sdfcond,  Niobrara;  third,  Con- 
verse. 

For  best  general  threshed  grain  ex- 
hibit— First,  Big  Horn;  second,  Goshen. 

For  best  general  threshed  grain  ex- 
hibit, grown  without  irrigation — First, 
Converse;  second,  Niobrara;  third, 
Goshen. 

For  best  general  sheaf  exhibit — First, 
Niobrara;  second,  Johnson;  third,  Con- 
verse. 

For  best  general  display  of  vegetables 
— First,  Converse;  second,  Niobrara; 
third,  Goshen. 

For  best  general  dry  farming  exhibit 
— First,  Niobrara;  second,  Converse; 
third,  Johnson. 

For  best  agricultural  exhibit,  to  in- 
clude horticulture,  agriculture  and  ap- 
iary— First,  Big  Horn;  second,  Goshen; 
third,  Natrona;  fourth,  Converse. 

For  best  general  agricultural  exhibit 
to  include  sheaf  grain,  fresh  grain, 
grass  and  grass  seeds — First,  Big  Horn; 
second,  Goshen;  third,  Converse. 

For  best  general  sheaf  exhibit — 
First,  Goshen;  second,  Big  Horn;  third, 
Converse. 

In  the  livestock  division  Herefords 
had  a  slight  lead  in  numbers  over  the 
Shorthorns,  with  classes  in  both  breeds 
creditably  filled.  The  show  of  dairy  cat- 
tle was  rather  light,  but  the  swine 
breeders  of  Wyoming  and .  Nebraska 
brought  together  the  best  showing  of 
porkers  ever  made  in  Wyoming.  In  the 
sheep  division  a  strong  showing  of  Ram- 
bouillets,  Hampshires,  and  Corriedale 
attracted  the  eye  of  the  many  sheep- 
men who  visited  the  fair. 

The  Hereford. herd  of  J.  D.  Canary  of 
Littleton,  Colo.,  took  the  majority  of  the 
blue  ribbons  in  this  division,  with  first 
prize  on  junior  yearling  heifer,  first  on 
steers  going  to  the  herd  shown  by  the 
University  of  Wyoming.  Other  Here- 
ford exhibitors  were  D.  T.  Prosser  of 
Tie  Siding  and  A.  E.  Ragan  of  Wheat- 
land. 

The  Shorthorn  herd  of  D.  Warnock  & 
Sons,  of  Loveland,,  Colo.,  was  strongly 
represented  by  a  well  balanced  show 
string,  as  was  also  the  herd  of  C.  Hauf 
&  Sons  of  GJendo,  Wyo.  Supreme  Model, 
shown  by  Warnocks  in  the  aged  bull 
class,  was  easily  the  outstanding  indi- 
vidual of  the  show  and  was  well  placed 
as  senior  and  grand  champion  bull.  The 
female  championship  went  to  Hauf's  on 
an  aged  cow,  while  the  senior  yearling 
herd  sire  of  the  University  of  Wyoming 
was  made  junior  champion  and  Wyom- 
ing state  champion  over  Roan  Archer, 
shown  by  the  Hauf's. 

Ilolstein  and  Ayrshire  cattle  shown 
by  the  University  of  Wyoming  won  in 
their  classes,  while  the  blues  in  the  Jer- 


sey classes  went  to  B.  G.  D.  Bishop  of. 
Virginia  Dale,  Colo. 

In  the  sheep  barn,  as  usual  most  of 
the  blues  went  to  those  veteran  breed- 
ers, King  Bros.,  of  Laramie,  Wyo.  They 
captured  all  the  firsts  but  one  in  Ram- 
bouillet  classes,  including  the  champion 
and  grand  championship  on  rams.  A 
fine  showing  of  Corriedales  brought 
much  favorable  comment  from  visitors 
though  there  was  no  competition  in  this 
class.  Robert  Taylor  of  Abbott  Island, 
Neb.,  and  Chandler  Bros,  of  Iowa  also 
had  good  Rambouillet  exhibits. 

The  Wild  West  show  was  dispensed 
with  in  connection  with  the  fair  this 
year,  but  a  good  racing  program  was 
staged  during  the  entire  week. 


Record  Show  at  Montrose. 

An  increase  of  a  thousand  entries 
over  any  previous  exhibit  was  the  rec- 
ord made  at  the  Western  Slope  Fair 
held  at  Montrose  last  week.  This  is  the 
first  year  this  association  has  main- 
tained a  paid  secretary  and  the  results 
have  justified  this  expense  for  the  fair 
has  made  a  big  step  forward.  A  total 
of  135  hogs  were  shown.  There  were 
forty-one  in  one  class,  that  of  the  boys' 
and  girls'  clubs.  Dick  Jay,  livestock 
specialist  from  the  Colorado  Agricul- 
tural College,  says  it  was  a  real  hog 
show  from  the  start.  The  best  hog  barn 
on  the  Western  Slope  has  been  provid- 
ed for  housing  the  exhibits,  including 
the  judging  arena  in  one  end  where 
spectators  sit  in  comfort  seeing  the 
work  of  placing  the  entries.  There  were 
fifty  breeding  sheep  shown  and  fifty 
horses.  The  cattle  entries  totaled  forty- 
one,  mostly  dairy  cattle.  An  excep- 
tionally good  showing  was  made  of  farm 
crops  and  fruit,  and  the  community  dis- 
plays called  for  special  commendation. 


Duroc  Breeders  Optimistic. 

An  increase  of  25  per  cent  in  receipts 
and  pedigrees  recorded  for  the  year 
ending  August  1  over  last  year  is  re- 
ported by  Secretary  Evans  of  the  Amer- 
ican Duroc  Jersey  Swine  Breeders'  As- 
sociation. For  the  first  ten  months  of 
the  present  year  more  cash  has  been 
received  and  more  pedigrees  recorded 
than  in  the  entire  twelve  months  end- 
ing the  first  of  last  November.  There 
has  been  a  decided  change  in  the  tone 
of  letters  coming  from  breeders  during 
the  past  three  weeks,  says  Mr.  Evans, 
and  indications  are  that  for  the  most 
part  Duroc  breeders  are  entering  into 
their  work  for  the  fall  and  winter  with 
renewed  courage  and  determination. 
The  fact  that  the  large  shows  have  in 
nearly  every  state  shown  improvements 
in  both  quality  and  quantity  over  1921 
is  another  indication  of  progress.  In 
all  the  state  shows  held  so  far  reported 
to  the  office  of  the  association,  the  num- 
ber of  Durocs  shown  has  led  all  other 
breeds.  The  American  association  of- 
fice has  sent  out  more  literature  for  vo- 
cational and  agricultural  schools  in  the 
past  four  weeks  than  in  any  year  in  its 
history,  and  the  calls  still  continue  in 
large  numbers.  The  association  has 
morre  than  used  up  its  budget  set 
aside  for  this  work,  but  is  going  on 
supplying  the  wants  as  fast  as  it  can. 
Duroc  pig  club  projects  have  been  very 
successful  this  past  season  and  the 
shows  yet  to  be  held  indicate  that  the 
contests  will  be  warm. 


Butter  Intentions  Were  Good. 

"Grocery  butter  is  so  unsatisfactory, 
dear,"  said  Mrs.  Young-bride,  "I  decided 
today  that  we  would  make  our  own." 

"Oh,  did  you?"  said  her  husband  with 
interest. 

"Yes,  I  bought  a  chum  and  ordered 
buttermilk  to  be  left  here  regularly. 
Won't  it  be  nice  to  have  really*  fresh 

butter?" 


The  car  owner  should  remember  that 
when  the  clutch  is  fierce  in  taking  hold 
and  does  not  have  a  slight  slip,  the 
mechanism  that  transmits  the  power 
from  the  engine  to  the  drive  wheels, 
particularly  as  regards  pinions,  univer- 
sal and  gear  teeth,  receives  destructive 
strains. 


ARMY  GOODS. 


HALVACE  AND  SUKPLUS  SALE  OF  AKUY 
goods.     Post  Army  Store,  021   181h  St..  Don- 

vit,  Colo.  _  Write  for  price  list.  y 

SALVAGE  AND"  SURPLUS  BALE  OF  ARMY 
goods.    Donver  Army  Store,  144H  Larimer  at., 

Denver,  Colo.    Write  for  price  list.  
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LIVESTOCK  XOTES. 
Zang's  famous  Imported  stallion, 
Champagne,  died  on  the  Klinwood  Stock 
Farm  near  Broomtteld  last  July.  Per- 
haps  no  other  horse  in  America  made  a 
better  national  and  international  record 
as  a  show  horse.  The  records  of  the 
Percheron  Society  of  America  show  that 
Champagne  won  the  Grand  Prix  in 
France,  and  first  prize  at  Nogent  as  a 
two-year-old  before  Importation.  Imme- 
diately alter  importation  in  1907  he  won 
first  prize  at  the  International  in  the 
two-year-old  class.  Later  he  was  grand 
champion  at  the  Indiana  State  Fair,  the 
Illinois  State  Fair,  the  Missouri  State 
Fair..  American  Itoyal  Stock  Show,  the 
Western  Stock  Show,  and  the  Colorado 
State  Fair.  He  remained  the  undefeated 
champion  of  the  Denver  shows  for  ten 
years.  He  is  known  best  in  Colorado  for 
his  get  and  his  influence  on  the  horse 
stock  of  the  country  will  long  be  felt. 


H.  F.  Harmon  breeds  some  real  Short- 
horns and  he  is  taking  quite  an  itnerest 
in  better  cattle.  The  herd  is  headed  by 
Royal  Model  and  he  is  string  some  good 
calves. 


Among  the  good  breeders  In  Boulder 
county  is  our  good  friend  A.  D.  McGill- 
vray,  breeder  of  big  type  Polands.  His 
herd  is  headed  by  a  good  son  of  Ava- 
lanche, by  The  Clansman,  and  he  has  an 
excellent  lot  of  spring  pigs  and  some 
going  to  the  fair  that  will  make  the  boys 
look. 


One  of  the  good  sales  of  the  season 
will  be  tflat  of  Jake  Kalberer's  at 
Bloomfield,  Colo.,  on  November  1,  when 
forty  head  of  some  of  the  best  Holstein 
cattle  in  the  west  are  to  be  sold.  The 
offering  is  mostly  all  producing  cows  and 
heifers  sired  by  some  of  the  best  sires  of 
the  breed.  Some  choice  young  bulls  and 
heifers  will  make  up  the  offering.  Write 
Jake  Kalberer  at  Bloomfield,  Colo.,  for 
catalog. 


The  Elbert  County  Shorthorn  Breeders' 
Association  will  hold  a  public  sale  of 
purebred  Shorthorn  bulls  and  females  in 
their  sales  pavilion  at  Elbert,  Colo.,  Oc- 
tober 18.  Write  to  Dewey  Carnahan,  El- 
bert, Colo.,  for  catalog  and  full  partic- 
ulars of  this  sale. 


October  14  is  the  date  of  the  Bonvue 
Farms  Co.  sale  of  Milking  Shorthorns. 
This  is  one  of  the  big  Milking  Shorthorn 
events  of  the  West  this  fall.  The  sale 
will  be  held  at  the  ranch  near  Golden, 
Colo.  See  special  announcement  in  this 
issue.  . 


Johnson  Brothers  and  Hahnewald  Sale. 

One  hundred  and  twenty  head  of  regis- 
tered  purebred  Hereford  bulls  and  fe- 
males will  be  offered  at  public  auction. 
Grand  Junction,  Colo.,  October  20,  by 
Johnson  Brothers  of  Eagle,  Colo.,  and 
Paul  Hahnewald,  Eagle  and  Buford,  Colo. 
Mr.  Hahnewald  some  time  ago  purchased 
the  A.  Christensen  herd  that  is  well 
known  to  Stock  Show  visitors  and  west- 
ern breeders,  and  his  offering  at  this  sale 
ie  largely  from  this  herd.  Beau  Blanch- 
ards  and  Gan  Lads  and  other  excellent 
strains  predominate  in  this  sale  offering. 
Catalogs  are  now  ready.  See  sale  an- 
nouncement in  this  issue. 


The  number  of  cattle  bom  between 
January  1,  and  September  1,  1921,  was 
10.1  per  cent  less  than  in  same  months 
of  1920,  and  22.6  per  cent  less  than 

1919.  The  total  disposition  of  cattle 
by  sale,  slaughter  and  deaths  was  20.1 
per  cent  less  than  1920,  and  22.4  per 
cent  less  than  in  1919.  Supplies  in  the 
United  States  on  September  1,  1921,  ap- 
peared to  have  been  about  two-tenths  of 
1  per  cent  less  than  on  September  1, 

1920,  and  4.8  per  cent  less  than  on  Sep- 
tember 1,  1919. 


When  you  buy  a  purebred  bull  you 
look  up  his  pedigree.  But  when  you  go 
to  a  seed  house  for  pure  seed,  do  you 
inquire  about  its  pedigree? 


OUTSTANDING 

HOLSTEIN  BULL 

We  have  for  sale  a  yearling  son  of  a  three- 
year-old  heifer  who  made  1,036  lbs.  butter  last 
year  and  21,4  28  lbs.  milk,  making  her  fifth  in 
the  world  for  butter  production  and  ninth  for 
milk  for  the  year  1921-1922.  The  bull  calf  is 
sired  by  a  30-lb.  son  of  Jolian  Duchess  De  Kol 
Lad,  a  bull  who  has  two  world  record  sis- 
ters, and  two  world  record  daughters.  Calf  is 
mostly  white  and  a  beautiful  individual. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICE. 
WHICH  IS  REASONABLE. 

Mrs.  R.  G.  Douglas,  Rush,  Colo. 


HOLSTEIN  BULLS  for  Trade 

In  order  to  improve  some  of  our  grade  herds 
\f.  are  willing  to  trade  HOLSTEIN  bulls  (soon 
ready  for  service)  from  20  to  30  pound  dams 
for  grade  Holstein  cows. 

THE  LINDALE  FARM 

BOX  836,  DENVER,  COLO. 


Bay  a  Calf  Out  of  This  Herd 

Twenty  cows  In  this  herd  on  an  official 
«evn-d»/  tact  averaged  449.13  lbs.  of  milk 
and  20.19  lb*,  of  butter. 

COLORADO  STATE  HOME, 


2305  S.  Wash.  8t. 


Denver,  Colo. 


PRIZES 

TAKEN  BY  THE 

WYLDEMERE  FARM 
Milking 
Shorthorn 
Herd 

AT  THE  WESTERN  STOCK"  SHOW, 
DENVER,  1922. 
2nd  Prize  Royal  Glenslde . . . .  .Aged  Bull  .... 

1st  Prize  Calf  Herd  \ 

1st  Prize  Get  of  Sire  I     The  Get  of 

1st  Prize  Young  Herd  /Royal  Glcntlde 

1st  Prize  Produce  of  Ham. ... , 

1st  Prize  Yearling  Bull  ' 

1st  Junior  Champion   The  Get  of 

1st  Reserve  Grand  Champion.  .  ■ 

1st  Prize  Junior  Bull  Calf.  . , .    Royal  Glensido 

1st  Prize  Senior  BuU  Calf. .... 

1st  Prize  Senior  Heifer  Calf. 

1st  Junior  Champion  Female. 

1st  Grand  Champion  Female. 

2nd  Prize  Two- Year-Old  Heifer. 

4  th  Prize  Two-Year-Old  Heifer. 

4th  Prize  Senior  Yearling  Heifer. 

2nd  Prize  Junior  Yearling  Heifer. 
■  3rd  Prize  Junior  Yearling  Heifer. 

4th  Prize  Junior  Heifer  Calf. 
FOR  DISPOSAL — Several  heifer  calves  out 
of  H.  M.  cows,  with  records  over  10,000  lbs. 
Inspection  invited.     Avoid  correspondence,  as 
these  calves  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated. 

J.  B.  BENEDICT, 
WYLDEMERE  FARM 

LITTLETON,  COLORADO 


Shorthorns  That  Milk 

ARE  MONEY  MAKERS. 

A  herd  that  will  give 
you   a   good  monthly 
cash  income  is  what 
you  will  need  in  the 
future.     One    of  our 
young  bulls  from  a  Record 
of  Merit  cow  can  develop 
your  herd  into  a  dual-pur- 
pose paying  proposition. 

We  know  the  war  is  over 
and  have  bulls  for  sale  at 
prices  that  you  farmers  and  ranchmen  can 
afford  to  buy.  Write  for  our  bargain  list  and 
easy  payment  plan. 

We  also  have  several  young  bulls  for  sale, 
priced  to  sell. 

THE  PINE  VALLEY 
DAIRY  &  FARMS  CO. 
Seeley  G.  Rose,  Mgr.  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 


Bates  Shorthorns 

are  the  foundation  blood  of  true  Milking 
Shorthorns.  We  have  them.  A  few  bulls  for 
sale. 

THE  CARPENTER  CATTLE  CO. 

GREELEY,  COLORADO 


Buy  MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

from  the  oldest  established  herd  in  the  state. 

We  can  supply  your  needs  in  bulls  of  beef 
type  either  horned  or  polled  Shorthorns. 

Write  Superintendent  for  folder  on  breeding 
and  prices. 

State  Industrial  School, 

Golden,  Colo. 


D.  S.  Polled  Herefords 

Cows  from  Polled  Plato,  herd  headed  by 
POLLED  SUCCESS  A  3rd.  Young  bulls  and 
heifers  for  sale. 

Smith  Livestock  Co, 

CHIVINGTON,  COLO. 


PRODUCTION 


We  offer  you  a  wonderful  amount 
of  these  Holstein  qualities — and  from 
a  clean  herd.  Bull  calves  from  fine 
record  dams.  Pahgre  Valley  Ranch, 
Loesch  Bros.,  Montrose,  Colo.  • 


BREEDING 


We  have  bred  hundreds  of  prize-winning  and 
high-producing  Holstein  cows,  including 

Tilly  Alcartra 

We  can  supply  you  with  that  same  line  of 
breeding.  Write 

McKAY  BROS.,  Caddoa,  Colo. 


GREAT  BARGAINS,  960  HEAD  HEREFORDS, 
SHORTHORNS.   ABERDEEN  ANGUS 

1,  2,  3,  4  and  ft  years  old.  Cows,  heifers  and 
bulls.  Prices  $75  to  $120  and  op.  860 
Percheron  and  Belgian  horses,  stallions,  mares 
and  colts,  1  to  C  years  old.  Prices  $125  and 
up  per  head.  One  head  or  a  carlot.  Breeding 
guarantees  with  each.  Registered  pedigrees  by 
mail.  Stock  on  twenty  farms  in  Iowa  and 
Illinois.  Write  for  circular  and  particulars. 
Address  ILLINOIS  HORSE  &  CATTLE  CO, 
Good  Block,  Ocs  Moines,  Iowa. 


OPPORTUNITY 

To  buy  at  PUBLIC  SALE,  OCTOBER  14, 1922 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

Proved  Production 
Show  Ring  Winners 

Testing  under  state  super* 
vision  carried  on  continually. 
Every  record  made  adds  to  the 
value  of  cattle  purchased  here. 


The;  only  sale  of  thin  character  to 
be  held  In  thn  West  thin  year.  No 
better  opportunity  ever  offered  to 
buy  th<-  rlKht  start  In  thin  breed  bo 
rapidly  increasing  in  demand. 

flfatipttlcN  show  parrbredN  pay 
nearly  twice  profit  of  even  (anit 
Kraden.  Start  now  while  price*  are 
low. 


Sale  at  Ranch  near  Golden,  Colo.,  at  Noon 

THE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG,  NOW  READY,  TELLS  THE  STORY. 

ADDRESS 

THE  BONVUE  FARMS  CO. 

STOCKYARDS,  DENVER,  COLO. 


SNOOK,  BUCHANAN  &  HENRY, 
Auctioneers. 


C.  N.  HENRY, 
Fieldman  for  Western  Farm  Life. 


HEREFORD  BULLS 

Sale  at  Grand  Junction,  Colo* 
October  20,  1922 

Johnson  Brothers    and  Hahnewald 

One  hundred  and  twenty  head  of  registered  purebreds  from  the  moet 
successful  herds  in  Colorado — mostly  bulls — a  few  females.  These  animals 
will  be  sold  at  bidders'  prices. 

Mr.  Hahnewald  is  purchaser  of  the  A.  Christensen  herd  which  figured 
in  the  great  sale  at  Grand  Junction  on  the  corresponding  date  last  ye.ir. 
Beau  Blanchards,  Gay  Lads,  and  other  excellent  strains,  the  sturdiest  and 
best  getters  of  breeding  animals  raised  in  Colorado  will  go  at  your  price  on 
the  date  mentioned. 

The  sale  this  year  will  be  held  at  Durham  Stock  Yards  in  Grand  Junction. 

JOHNSON  BROS.,  Eagle,  Colo. 
PAUL  HAHNEWALD,  Eagle  and  Buford,  Colo. 

JAMES  F.  SHULTS,  Auctioneer.  Write  for  Catalog*. 

C.  N.  HENRY,  Fieldman,  Western  Farm  Life. 


BLUE  RIBBON  HERD 

DUROCS 

Buy  them  young  and  grow  them  yourself. 
Weaned  pigs,  regular  price  $25  to  $50.  Our 
specialty  for  short  time  on  good  farmers' 
boars,  weaners,  $15  and  $20.  Show  pros- 
pects, weaners,  $50.  Are  breeding  now 
for  fall  farrow.  Can  sell  you  one  or  a  car- 
load. Our  Blue  Ribbon  herd  was  the  hiph 
winner  at  Denver.    Write  today. 

The  Blue  Ribbon  Live  Stock  Co. 

C.  F.  Burke,  Mgr.  PUEBLO,  COLO. 


Mather's  Big -Type  Polands 

sold  to  breeders  in  four  states  this  year  are 
giving  satisfaction. 
CHOICE  YOUNG  BOARS 
at  prices  that  will  surprise  you. 

C.  J.  Mather,  Longmont,  Colo. 


SPRING  BOARS 

Just  a  few  real  herd  headers  left  ready  to 
go  at  pre-war  prices.  Used  with  grade  sows 
even,  they  will  more  than  pay  tor  themselves 
on  the  first  crop  of  pigs.  Write  today. 

C  C  Boyd,  Yuma,  Colo. 
Livestock  Auctioneer  and  Du'oc  Breeder. 


HAMPSHIRE  HOGS 

We  make  a  specialty  c£ 
furnishing  foundation  herds. 
Show  and  Herd  Boar  pros- 
pects that  combine  the  blood 
of  the  greatest  show  boss 
ever  produced.  Lookouts, 
Wickwares  and  Tiptons.  For 
free  booklet  etc.,  write  N.  E. 
MOSHER  &  SON,  Hjgo.  Colo. 


C.  A.  C.  QUALITY  STOCK. 

In  picking  your  Shorthorn  breeding  stoci, 
remember 

SNOW  KING 

breeding  bus  proved  itself  in  the  show  ring. 
Lord  Douglas  calves  out  of  Snow  King  beiiers 
are  even  better.     We  will  have  some  bulls  of 
this  breeding  for  sale  this  summer. 
COLORADO  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE. 
Fort  Collins,  Colorado. 


Brauer  Purebred  Duroc  Co. 

Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 
The  greatest  individual  lot  of  spring  boars 
at  moderate  prices,  to  close  out  early.  Now 
is  your  time  to  buy. 

Write  for  full  particulars,  etc. 

J.  W.  BRAUER.  Gen.  Mgr. 
22  Lorraine  St.  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 


BUCHANAN  &  HENRY. 

LIVESTOCK 

AUCTIONEERS 

1927  Broadway  Denver,  Colo. 

Write  us,  or  Phone  Champa  4655. 
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NATIONAL 


Residence  Water  Systems 


Pumps  from  shallow  well,  lake,  creek 
or  cistern.  Can  be  installed  in  base- 
ment. Runs  from  any  lighting  system 
attached  to  lamp  socket 


Makes  Every  Country  Home 
Modern  as  City  Homes 

Gives  you  water  under  pressure  all  through  the  house, 
for  toilet,  bath  and  kitchen  sink.  Also  furnishes  WATER 
FOR  DRINKING  PURPOSES  DIRECT  FROM  WELL, 
water  for  sprinkling  lawns  and  shrubs  AND  HIGH  PRES- 
SURE FOR  FIRE  PROTECTION. 

THE  NATIONAL  is  noiseless  and  positively  automatic. 
Just  turn  the  faucet  and  the  NATIONAL  does  the  rest. 

*     Five  different  sizes  to  suit  your  requirements. 

No.  15  $100.00 

No.  20  ;..  125.00 

No.  25   165.00 

No.  30   225.00 

No.  40   350.00 

The  prices  quoted  are  for  cash  with  order  or  sight  draft 
attached  to  bill  of  lading. 

F.  O.  B.  Denver,  Colo. 

Our  Rotary  pump  is  becoming  famous  the  world  over. 

The  pump  and  motor  are  mounted  on  small  shelf  at- 
tached to  tank  with  silent  chain  drive.  Requires  but  little 
space.  Weighs  much  less  than  any  other  system.  Shipped 
in  one  crate,  making  your  freight  charges  less  than  one-half. 

Electric  power  should  cost  you  less  than  twenty-five 
cents  per  week. 

We  guarantee  absolute  satisfaction 
with  every  NATIONAL  water  system. 


No.  40— RESIDENCE  WATER  SYSTEM. 

Tank  size.  36"x72".  Tank  capacity.  315  gal.  Pump  capacity,  1,200  gal.  per 
hour.     %  H.  P.  motor.    Shipping  weight,'  550  pounds. 

Price   V.  O.   B.  Denver,  $:;r>O.0O. 


Pumps  for  Irrigation,  Stock  Watering  and  other  purposes. 
Send  Coupon  for  Catalogue  and  full  information. 


NATIONAL 


junior 

The  cut  at  the  left  shows 
the  smallest  automatic  resi- 
dence water  system  that  we 
manufacture.  It  is  large  enough 
for  a  four  or  five  room  house. 
It  will  supply  water  under  press- 
ure for  one  bath  tub  and  plenty 
of  water  for  domestic  purposes, 
FRESH  WATER  DIRECT 
FROM  WELL  FOR  DRINKING 
PURPOSES.  It  will  handle 
one  garden  hose  under  high 
No.  15— RESIDENCE  WATER  pressure  for  nprinkling  shrubs 

and  flowers.  You  should  install 
this  in  your  home.  If  your  houae 
and  grounds  are  large,  select  one 
of  our  larger  systems. 


GET  OUR  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOG  that  tells  all 
about  the  NATIONAL  Residence  Water  Systems.  Fill  out 
the  coupon  and  mail  today. 


National  Pump  Company 

*  1530  Broadway,  Denver,  Colo. 


sv 


I  KM. 

12"x36".  Tank 
gal.  Pump  ca- 
ll. p#r  hour.  1/9 


Shipping  weight.  100  IbM. 
Price  V.  O.  B.  Denver.  $lOO.OO. 


COUPON 


NATIONAL  PUMP  COMPANY. 

1530  11KO A UW AY.  DENVER,  COLO.: 
Gentlemen — Plcaac  send  me  your  now  illustrated  catalog  with  full 
information  and  prices  of  your  several  types  of  Water  Pumps.  Also 
prices  of  the  NATIONAL  Residence  Water  Systems  for  country  and 
suburban  homes. 

Name   ."  .  « 

Rural  Route  No  '.  

Town   State  
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iPOimCAL  ADVERTISEMENT.) 


The  Farmer  andim 

Three  Giants 


William  E.  Sweet 

Progressive  Democratic 
Canaidatejbr  Governor 


Why  William  E.  Sweet  Is 
a  Candidate  for  Governor 

William  E.  Sweet  is  a  deep  student  of  polit- 
ical and  economic  conditions.  He  has  interested 
himself  for  many  years  particularly  in  the  ef- 
fects of  existing  conditions  upon  the  farmer  and 
the  wage  earner,  his  purpose  being  to  find  some 
way  to  remove,  if  possible,  some  of  the  handi- 
caps under  which  these  two  great  groups  labor. 

Briefly,  that  is  why  William  E.  Sweet  is  now 
the  Democratic  candidate  for  Governor  of  Colo- 
rado. He  has  convinced  himself,  after  years 
of  study  and  investigation,  that  the  objects  he 
seeks  can  only  be  attained  through  sympathetic 
political  action.  His  plain  and  fearless  state- 
ment of  hia  views  in  the  primary  campaign  this 
fall  convinced  the  people  of  the  wisdom  of  his 
proposals  and  he  received  the  Democratic  nomi- 
nation for  Covernor  by  a  majority  over  his  two 
Democratic  opponents,  and  by  a  larger  vote  than 
was  given  the  successful  Republican  candidate, 
though  the  latter  had  but  one  opponent. 

Mr.  Sweet  believes  that  the  farmer  is  not  ob- 
taining hlH  rightful  sharo  of  the  profits  of  th" 
farming  industry.  AdWqu&U  warehouse  and 
storage  facilities,  stroiiK  and  effective  direction 
in  Co-operative  Marketing,  and  a  system  of 
long-time  reasonable  Credit  such  an  is  avail.-ble 

MAwra  i.  £ri*n£u£r,ea  are  the  THREE 
CHANTS  which  he  beltevM  will  protect  the 
farmer  in  his  rights.  " 


6fe/6r 
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THE  FARMER  does  not  receive  a  large  enough  share  of  the  dollar 
which  the  consumer  pays  for  farm  products.  Nobody  denies  it. 
Learned  economists  have  been  proving  it  for  years  and  the  politi- 
cians all  agree  they  are  right.  The  consumers,  who  must  pay  $2  a  bushel 
for  peaches,  for  example,  can  see  no  reason  why  the  man  who  raised  the 
peaches  should  get  but  50  cents.  Conversely,  if  the  farmer  gets  but  60 
cents  per  100  pounds  for  his  potatoes,  they  do  not  understand  why  they 
are  forced  to  pay  $2.  They  do  not  so  much  object  to  paying  the  $2,  but 
they  feel  that  an  injustice  is  being  done  when  its  costs  from  two  to  four 
times  as  much  to  put  the  potatoes,  peaches,  or  ether  farm  products  in  the 
consumer's  cellar  as  the  farmer  gets  for  growing  them. 


The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the  farmer 
in  most  cases  does  not  receive  enough  for  his 
products  to  pay  him  adequately  for  producing 
them,  much  less  to  pay  interest'  on  his  in- 
vestment. The  farmer  is  entitled  to  a  fair 
profit  on  his  investment,  the  same  as  the 
merchant,  the  railroad  company  or  the  public 
utility  corporation.  He  is  entitled  to  a  living 
wage  for  his  labor,  the  same  as  the  factory 
worker,  the  railway  shopman  or  the  coal 
miner. 

William  E.  Sweet  believes  that  the  chief 
reason  why  the  farmer  does  not  receive  a  fair 
share  of  the  consumer's  dollar  is  that  the 
farmer  exercises  no  control  over  the  market 
for  his  commodities.  The  merchant  tells  the 
farmer  what  he  must  pay  for  everything  he 
buys,  but  the  buyer  tells  the  farmer  what  he 
(the  buyer)  will  pay  for  farm  products.  Tho 
farmer  must  take  it  or  hold  on  till  the  market 
improves,  or  in  other  words,  until  the  buyer 
is  willing  to  pay  a  little  more. 

But  under  existing  conditions  the  farmer 
cannot  hold  his  products  until  the  price  suits 
him.  The  first  problem  that  confronts  him 
when  his  crop  is  harvested  is  his  urgent  need 
for  money.  Generally  he  has  a  note  coming 
due  at  the  bank  about  harvest  time  and  the 
bank  must  have  the  money.  To  get  the  money 
he  must  sell  the  crop. 

If  he  is  fortunate  enough  to  be  financially 
able  for  a  time  to  defer  marketing  his  crop 
he  has  no  place  to  store  it  properly.  He  raises 
much  larger  crops  than  he  did  formerly  and 
individual  storage  bins  and  cellars  are  far 
from  adequate.  They  arc  not  sufficient  pro- 
tection against  damage  to  his  crops.  It  has 
been  demonstrated  that  farm  storage  will 
never  prove  adequate  under  existing  condi- 
tions, even  if  the  farmer  should  never  desire 
to  exchange  his  goods  for  a  warehouse  re- 
ceipt, upon  which  he  could  borrow  money  at 
a  reasonable  rate  until  he  desired  to  sell. 

So  the  farmer  generaly  is  forced  to  sell  at 
harvest  time,  when  all  other  farmers  are  sell- 
ing. The  farmers'  market  is  a  buyers'  market 
and  the  farmers  are  competing  against  one 
another  to  sell,  thus  aiding  the  T>uyers  in  de- 
pressing the  price.  His  products  pass  into 
the  hands  of  the  speculators,  who  hold  them 
until  the  demand  from  consumers  becomes 
sufficient  to  enable  them  to  advance  in  price. 

Mr.  Sweet's  view  on  the  question  of  stor- 
age warehouses,  as  well  as  the  views  of  all 
Democratic  candidates  for  office  in  Colorado 
on  November  7,  are  expressed  by  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  the  Democratic  platform: 

"The  Democratic  party  pledge 8  itself  to 
undertake  In  a  limited  and  reasonable 
ngy  the  erection  and  operation  of  Stor- 
age Warehouse*  for  farm  products.  This 
will  enable  the  farmer  to  market  his 
products  gradually  as  the  demand  re- 
quire n  and  mill  result  In  his  securing  n 
larger  share  of  the  consumer's  dollar." 

But  the  farmer  Is  not  an  expert  at  market- 
ing. In  the  nature  of  things  he  can  never  be 
that.  He  is  too  busy  with  other  duties.  Mr. 
Sweet  and  the  other  Democratic  candidates 
realize  that  Colorado  must  be  given  the  ben- 


efits of  a  system  of  co-operative  marketing, 
similar  to  that  by  which  the  farmers  in  Cali- 
fornia have  been  marketing  many  of  their 
crops  to  advantage  for  several  years.  The 
Democratic  platform  has  this  to  say  on  the 
subject: 

"We  demand  that  a  State  Market  Com- 
mission be  created,  modeled  after  that  of 
California  and  corresponding  to  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Markets,  with  a  State  Mar- 
ket Director  to  act  as  advisor  for  pro- 
ducers and  distributors  and  to  assist 
them  in  getting  their  produce  into  a  fair 
market. 

"The  State  should  encourage  the  or- 
ganization of  cooperative  marketing  as- 
sociations to  protect  the  producer  and  his 
interests  as  consignor  of  his  products. 
This  will  do  much  to  stabilize  the  busi- 
ness of  farming,  which  is  so  necessary  to 
general  prosperity." 

The  question  of  reasonable  and  elastic 
credit  is  another  question  of  vital  importance 
to  the  farmer.  The  Democratic  platform 
pledges  Democratic  candidates  to  the  support 
of  a  law  which  will  require  that  at  least  50 
per  cent  of  the  permanent  school  fund  of  the 
state  shall  hereafter  be  invested  in  mortgage 
loans  on  Colorado  lands.  This  will  increase 
the  funds  available  for  long-time  loans  to 
Colorado  farmers  by  several  millions  of  dol- 
lars and  will  have  the  effect  of  reducing  the 
price  of  credit  to  the  farmer. 

The  logical  development  of  the  proper 
warehousing  of  farm  products  will  also  pro- 
vide additional  short-time  credit  to  farmers 
at  reasonable  rates,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Sweet.  The  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the 
farmer  will  be  able  to  store  his  products  in 
some  sort  of  public  warehouse,  to  take  ware- 
house receipt  for  these  goods  and  to  borrow 
money  on  the  receipt,  much  as  the  merchant 
borrows  money  against  his  invoice. 

Adequate  Warehouse  and  Storage  Facili- 
ties, strong  and.  effective  direction  in  Co-op- 
erative Marketing  and  a  system  of  long- 
time, reasonable'  Credit  for  farmers — these 
are  the  Three  Beneficent  Giants  which  Mr. 
Sweet  and  the  other  Democratic  candidates 
propose  to  bring  to  the  aid  of  the  Colorado 
farmer. 

Nor  do  they  propose  to  increase  taxation 
to  do  it.  Strong  warehouses  will  pay  their 
expenses.  Private  storage  warehouses  gen- 
erally are  profitable  Investments.  The  people 
who  use  them  p«y<  the  expense  FROM  THEIR 
INCREASED  RETURNS  FOR  THE  PROD- 
UCTS STOItED. 

Tho  Republicans  insist  that  all  these  ques- 
tions are  federal  questions.  Mr.  Sweet  and 
the  other  Democratic  candidates  agree  that 
they  be  moat  effectively  settled  when  they 
are  adequately  settled  by  federal  enactments. 
But  woman  suffrage,  national  prohibition,  in- 
come tax  and  many  other  equally  important 
national  questions  were  first  introduced  by 
individual  states. 


*&- GOVERNOR 


and  for  Entire  Democratic 
Ticket  on  November  7th 
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Well-Balanced  Showing  of  Farm  Products  at  Pueblo 

BOYS'  AND  GIRLS'  CLUB  CAMP  UNIQUE  FEATURE  OF  GREAT  EDUCATIONAL  VALUE 


SUBSTANTIAL  progress  has  been  made  in  the 
matter  of  buildings  and  improvements  on  the 
State  Fair  grounds  at  Pueblo.  The  exhibits  of 
cattle  and  horses  were  housed  in  a  large  building  of 
tile  block  construction  particularly  well  adapted  to 
the  purpose.  The  fair  as  a  whole  this  year  was  a 
comprehensive  showing  covering  most  of  the  import- 
ant interests  of  the  state.  To  one  attending  this  fair 
for  the  first  time  it  seemed  there  was  not  sufficient 
interest  in  the  agricultural  and  live- 
stock exhibits  and  other  educational 
features.  It  would  appear  that  farm- 
ers and  stockmen  of  the  state  are  not 
as  yet  making  attendance  at  the  State 
Fair  a  part  of  the  annual  program. 

The  weather  of  the  week  was  favor- 
able and  in  point  of  attendance  and 
general  interest  this  year's  fair  was  a 
success.  From  all  sections  of  the  state 
exhibitors  of  farm  products  vied  with 
each  other  in  a  spirit  of  keenest  rivalry. 
This  was  particularly  true  in  the  sec- 
tions devoted  to  farm  crops  and  horti- 
cultural products.  From  the  opening 
day  until  late  in  the  week  exhibitors 
were  enthusiastically  carrying  their 
best  entries  to  the  table  where  the 
judges  worked  and  with  high  hopes 
watching  while  the  awards  were  being 
made. 

Big  Showing  of  Fruit. 

In  the  fruit  section  there  was  gath- 
ered probably  as  large  and  fine  a  dis- 
play of  fruit  as  will  be  shown  at  any 
western  fair  this  side  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Fremont  county  had  the  largest  show- 
ing in  the  county  competition  and  won 
the  sweepstakes  prize  for  best  display 
of  fruit.  The  other  counties  in  the  or- 
der of  their  standing,  were  Delta,  Mesa,  Montrose 
and  Douglas.   So  close  was  the  competition  that  only 
a  few  points  separated  the  contestants  for  this  much- 
coveted  prize.    Three  double-deck  tables  fully  fifty 
feet  long  were  used  by  the  Fremont  county  plate  ex- 
hibits and  more  than  fifty  boxes  of   apples  were 

S laced  on  the  fourth  table.  R.  J.  Barnett,  associate 
orticulturalist  from  the  Kansas  State  Agricultural 
College  at  Manhattan,  had  no  small  task  in  placing 
the  awards,  a  duty  which  he  performed  to  the  satis- 
faction of  practically  all  the  exhibitors.  The  grand 
sweepstake  prize  was  a  gold  and  silver  loving  cup 
and  $200  in  cash.  Only  first  prize  winners  in  the 
various  districts  into  which  the  state  is  divided  com- 
pete for  this  grand  prize.  In  No.  1  district  Logan 
county  was  first  and  Washington  second.  Douglas 
county  was  first  in  district  No.  2,  and  Huerfano 
second.  Fremont  county  was  first  in  district  No.  4 
and  Crowley  second.  In  district  No.  5,  Mesa  county 
won  first  place,  no  second  being  awarded.  Delta 
county  was  first  in  district  No.  6,  and  Montrose 
second. 


By  George  C.  Wheeler  and  H.  W.  Hailey. 

addition  to  showing  a  complete  assortment  of  the 
varied  high  quality  products  of  the  county,  had  a 
chart  indicating  the  extent  to  which  local  markets 
were  created  for  its  various  products,  enumerating 
the  sugar  factories,  flour  mills,  canning  factories, 
creameries,  cheese  factories,  seed  firms  and  similar 


Max  Avalanche,  senior  and  grand  champion  Poland  China  boar  at  Colorado  State  Fair, 

by  A.  D.  McGillvray,  Boulder,  Colo. 

industries  and  indicating  the  number  of  acres  of  the 
various  products  each  industry  consumed.  El  Paso 
county,  showing  for  the  first  time,  had  an  exhibit 
centered  around  a  large  painting  of  Pikes  Peak  which 
attracted  much  favorable  attention.  The  slogan  of 
the  exhibit  was  "Profitable  agriculture  at  the  foot  of 
a  world-famous  mountain." 

Elbert  county's  exhibit  was  characterized  by  its 
display  of  native  grasses,  there  being  ninety-four 
species  shown.  Douglas  featured  dairying  as  one 
of  its  outstanding  industries.  Saguache  in  its  ex- 
hibits indicated  the  importance  of  seed  improvement, 
particularly  in  the  growing  of  high  quality  potatoes. 
Logan  county's  exhibit  was  characterized  by  the 
great  variety  and  high  quality  of  the  products  shown. 
Huerfano  county  had  a  goodly  showing  of  the  prod- 
ucts of  plains  farming,  including  the  various  feed 
crops.  The  Western  Slope  counties  of  Conejos,  Ala- 
mosa, Rio  Grande,  Moffat,  Montrose,  all  showed  high 
quality  exhibits  of  wheat,  oats,  barley,  potatoes,  al- 
falfa, peas,  and  feed  crops  and  vegetables  adapted 
to  the  conditions.    The  eastern  plains  counties  of 


Twenty-two  County  Farm  Exhibits. 
Collective  exhibits  of  farm  products 
made  a  big  gain  over  similar  exhibits 
at  any  previous  fair.  Twenty-two 
counties  demonstrated  in  this  manner 
the  resources  and  production  of  their 
respective  counties  and  the  visitor 
making  a  careful  study  of  these  var- 
ious exhibits  obtained  a  very  good  idea 
of  the  kind  and  quality  of  production 
in  the  various  sections  of  the  state. 
County  agricultural  agents  were  large- 
ly responsible  for  the  collecting  and 
showing  of  these  exhibits,  backed 
financially  by  the  boards  of  county 
commissioners  of  their  respective 
counties  and  various  business  organi- 
zations. 

In  the  space  available  it  is  impos- 
sible to  touch  upon  all  the  county  ex- 
hibits placed  in  the  agricultural  build- 
ing. Pueblo  county  had  as  a  feature  of 
its  display  a  most  unique  map  of  the 
county  on  which  the  actual  products  of 
the  various  localities  were  glued  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  show  the  relative 
production  of  each.   Otero  county,  in 


First  prize  yearling  Hereford  herd  at  Colorado  State  Fair.  Bred  and  exhibited  by  T.  F.  DsWitt.  Denver, 


Kiowa,  Lincoln,  Washington,  Crowley,  were  charac- 
terized by  their  excellent  showing  of  grains  and  feed 
crops. 

Logan  County  Wins  Again. 

The  awards  for  the  county  collective  exhibits  were 
placed  on  the  basis  of  a  carefully  worked-out  scale 
of  points.  Logan  county  topped  the  list  with  395 
points;  Douglas  took  second,  367;  Otero,  third,  322; 

Rio  Grande,  fourth,  315;  Pueblo,  fifth, 
310;  Montrose,  sixth,  304;  Fremont, 
seventh,  275;  El  Paso,  eighth,  271;  Ala- 
mosa, ninth,  263;  Saguache,  tenth,  250; 
Crowley,  eleventh  with  243  points.  This 
is  as  far  down  as  the  money  awards 
reached,  the  eleventh  prize  being  $20 
and  the  first  $225.  The  points  made  by 
the  remaining  counties  are  as  follows: 
Moffat,  237;  Huerfano,  233;  Elbert, 
224;  Kiowa,  202;  Washington,  187;  Lin- 
coln, 186;  Conejos,  162;  Prowers,  158; 
Delta,  150,  and  Morgan,  135. 

Several  large  tents  were  devoted  to 
the  showing  of  automobiles  and  farm 
machinery  and  equipment  and  much 
machinery  was  out  in  the  open.  These 
exhibits  of  farm  equipment  were  well 
studied  by  many  of  the  fair  visitors, 
indicating  interest  in  making  farms  and 
farm  homes  as  efficient  as  possible. 

Government  Exhibit  Aroused  Popular 
Interest 

A  most  instructive  exhibit  was  that 
of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  showing  activities  of  the 
Forestry    Department,  the  Biological 
Pueblo  Owned     Department  and  the  Roads  Department. 

The  danger  from  fires  was  most  graph- 
ically illustrated  and  the  results  of  for- 
est devastation  were  shown  by  actual  models  of  de- 
nuded hillsides  compared  with  the  same  slopes  still 
clothed  with  trees.  Boy  scouts  assisted  H.  R.  Kylie, 
in  charge  of  this  exhibit,  in  handing  out  literature 
giving  in  detail  the  lessons  to  be  taught.  J.  Keyes 
and  Stanley  Young  in  their  exhibits  showed  how  effi- 
ciently the  Biological  Survey  is  meeting  the  situation 
in  cleaning  up  the  ranges  of  predator;,'  animals  and 
destructive  rodents,  thus  saving  thousands  of  dollars 
to  stockmen. 

Big  Gain  in  Club  Department. 

The  boys'  and  girls'  club  encampment  is  an  out- 
standing feature  of  the  big  fair  at  Pueblo.  Probably 
no  other  event  or  exhibit  put  on  at  this  fair  has  a 
wider  educational  influence.  This  year  more  than 
350  Colorado  boys  and  girls  were  in  attendance  and 
all  through  the  week  showing  of  the  various  club 
exhibits  and  demonstrating  before  the  public  the 
things  they  were  learning  to  do,  occupied  their  time. 
These  boys  and  girls  are  the  winners  from  the  var- 
ious local  clubs  all  over  the  state.  It  is  the  place 
where  the  championships  are  decided 
in  the  club  work.  It  gives  these  local 
winners  the  opportunity  to  study  a  big 
fair  in  all  its  many  features  as  well  as 
the  various  industiies  carried  on  in  the 
city  of  Pueblo. 

The  buildings  provided  for  the  club 
work  are  totally  inadequate  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  fair  board  will 
soon  be  able  to  house  the  young  people 
and  their  leaders  who  attend  the  en- 
campment in  a  manner  commensurate 
with  the  importance  of  the  project. 
The  leaders  in  charge  of  this  depart- 
ment of  the  fair  activities,  including 
Miss  Maude  Sheridan,  State  Club 
Leader,  superintendent;  W.  R.  Free- 
man, Assistant  State  Club  Leader,  as- 
sistant superintendent;  C.  O.  Plumb  of 
Weld  county,  superintendent  of  camp; 
W.  R.  Vance,  Washington  county,  chief 
chaperone  of  boys;  Mrs.  Edwin  Ram- 
sey of  Denver,  chief  chaperone  of 
girls;  D.  A.  Jay,  Extension  Service, 
Colorado  Agricultural  College,  super- 
intendent of  livestock  exhibits,  and 
Mrs.  Josephine  Lee  Ferguson  ot  Boul- 
der county,  super-  (Turn  to  Page  12) 
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Fall  and  Winter  Work  on  the  Plains  Farm 


RIDGED  LAND  HOLDS  SNOW,  AND  MOISTURE  FOR  CROP  IS  STORED 


WE  have  always  recommended  the 
farmer  to  plow  as  much  as  pos- 
sible in  the  fall  for  many  good 
reasons.  Clays  and  adobe  soils  are  al- 
ways difficult  to  plov/  in  the  spring 
after  wet  weather,  but  will  often  plow 
more  easily  when  nearly  dry,  and  if  ex- 
posed to  the  freezing  and  thawing  of  a 
hard  winter  will  mellow  down  sufficient- 
ly to  be  worked  up  into  a  fine  seed  bed 
by  planting  time  in  the  spring.  For  the 
same  reason  all  soils  are  benefited  more 
or  less  by  plowing  at  this  time  and  the 
fields  been  left  in  the  rough  catch  much 
snow  which  cannot  get  away,  but  melts 
little  by  little  and  is  absorbed  into  the 
subsoil  between  the  furrows  during  the 
thaws. 

Conserving  Winter  Moisture. 

It  should  be  noted  that  as  soon  as 
smooth  land  becomes  a  little  moist  it 
freezes  solid  and  can  absorb  nothing 
during  the  winter,  and  all  the  snow 
blows  off  it.  Now,  in  accumulating  and 
conserving  moisture  the  snow  is  a  val- 
uable factor.  Every  farmer  knows  that 
any  object  in  the  path  of  the  storm 
makes  a  backwind  or  whirlwind  which 
creates  a  snowdrift.  We  can  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  action  by  piling  up  the 
dirt  in  ridges  with  a  lister  on  all  smooth 
slopes  and  table  lands  where  the  snow 
usually  blows  off.  This  is  done  by  plow- 
ing every  alternate  furrow,  which 
throws  up  the  dirt  in  the  unplowed  fur- 
row leaving  a  ditch  or  hollow  sometimes 
nearly  two  feet  deep.  These  depressions 
nearly  always  fill  up  with  snow  and  as 
it  thaws  a  little  and  settles  the  next 
storm  fills  them  up  again  until  the  total 
gain  may  be  as  much  as  two  or  three 
inches  of  water.  How  often  has  a  crop 
failed  for  the  want  of  one  or  two  more 
inches. 

After  listing,  the  middles  should  be 
plowed  out  as  early  as  possible  in  the 
spring  and  the  field  can  then  be  pre- 
pared for  planting.  The  single  disk 
plow  is  very  useful  as  an  emergency 
implement,  but  if  used  every  year  on 
the  same  land  the  crops  will  not  be  as 
good  as  when  the  moldboard  does  the 
work. 

Plow  Deep  in  Fall. 

Fall  and  winter  plowing  should  be  as 
deep  as  possible.  Provided  the  soil  is 
good  and  not  too  refractory  and  cloddy 
down  below,  it  is  impossible  to  plow 
too  deeply.  The  agricultural  department 
of  France  reports  that  some  of  the 
finest  crops  ever  matured  were  raised 
on  the  filled-in  war  trenches  and  in 
places  where  the  German  shells  fell  the 
thickest  and  subsoiled  the  land  from 
two  to  three  feet  deep. 

Some  years  ago  our  sugar  companies 
sent  to  the  old  country  for  a  beet  ex- 
pert to  explain  now  it  was  that  our  best 
yields  ran  about  ten  tons  to  the  acre, 
while  over  there  they  raised  from  fif- 
teen to  thirty.  The  first  thing  he  said 
after  looking  over  our  fields  was,  "How 
can  you  expect  to  raise  a  twelve-inch 
beet  in  six-inch  plowing."  Our  beet 
farmers  now  plow  deep  and  also  use  a 
subsoiler  which  loosens  up  the  subsoil 
but  does  not  bring  it  to  the  surface.  The 
big  crops  they  get  are  now  a  matter 
of  history,  and  when  they  rotate  with 
grain  the  yield  is  also  about  double 
what  it  used  to  be. 

When  to  Subsoil. 

W«  are  asked  sometimes  as  to  wheth- 
er it  is  better  to  plow  nine  to  ten  inches 
deep  with  a  moldboard  plow,  or  to  plow 
five  or  six  inches  and  then  subsoil  to  a 
total  depth  of  ten  or  twelve  inches.  It 
is  a  good  idea  to  plow  under  sod,  humu3 
or  surface  trash  as  deeply  as  possible 
to  conserve  it,  for  it  will  create  a  deeper 
•nd  more  fertile  seed  bed  in  the  end. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  subsoil  is 
rough  and  lumpy  it  is  better  sometimes 
to  plow  shallower  and  obtain  the  much 
needed  depth  for  moisture  conservation 
purposes  by  using  a  subsoiler.  The 
principal  reason  for  deep  plowing  is  to 
accumulate  moisture  in  the  subsoil 
where  it  n  safe  from  evaporation  and 
nothing  but  the  roots  can  get  it. 

It  used  to  be  the  belief  that  we  culti- 
vated the  surface  to  bring  the  moisture 
up  from  below  to  the  roots  in  the  top 
soil  by  capillary  action,  but  this  idea 
har  bocn  exploded  by  the  discovery  that 
little  or  no  capillary  action 
free  water.  There  is  seldom  any 
vater  in  the  soil  of  our  plains 
becaoM  the  dry  subsoil  allows 
the         imitation  to  sink    deeper  and 
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deeper,  spreading  out  as  it  goes  and 
becoming  film  moisture.  The  film  moist- 
ure in  the  soil  may  be  as  high  as  17  or 
even  20  per  cent,  but  as  soon  as  the  per- 
centage becomes  high  enough  for  capil- 
lary action  to  occur,  which  means  free 
water,  it  again  works  out  into  the  dry 
subsoil.  It  is  a  good  thing  for  the 
farmers  that  this  action  is  limited,  for 
if  it  went  on  until  there  was  only  5  or  6 
per  cent  left  in  the  soil,  there  would  not 
be  sufficient  for  crops.  We  would  have 
ten  feet  of  soil  holding  5  per  cent  moist- 
ure instead  of  three  or  four  feet  hold- 
ing 15  to  17  per  cent. 

Roots  Go  Deep  for  Moisture. 

The  difference  between  broken  and 
unbroken  soil  can  be  appreciated  from 
the  fact  that  on  our  raw  prairies  the 
winter  and  spring  moisture  seldom  goes 
below  two  feet,  being  mostly  evapora- 
ted back  from  the  surface  before  it  has 
a  chance  to  be  absorbed.  On  deeply 
worked  land  it  is  at  once  conducted  into 
the  subsoil  where  it  is  safe  from  evap- 
oration until  the  roots  use  it  up.  Those 
who  believed  in  the  capillary  theory 
imagined  that  the  roots  of  crops  re- 
mained altogether  in  the  top  few  inches 
like  a  geranium  in  a  pot,  but  this  is 
altogether  an  erroneous  idea.  Roots 
may  go  almost  any  depth  for  moisture. 
At  the  experiment  station  at  Cheyenne, 
Wyo.,  some  roots  of  winter  wheat  were 
exhumed  from  a  deeply  plowed  and  fal- 
lowed field  which  measured  seven  feet 
in  length.  They  were  exhibited  at  the 
Dry  Farming  Congress  exposition.  The 
roots  of  corn  and  sorghum  often  go  ten 
feet.    Now,  if  by  conducting  the  water 


into  the  subsoil  we  can  grow  crops  on 
six  or  seven  inches  the  yield  will  be  in 
like  proportion. 

Depth  to  Plow  in  FalL 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  un- 
broken prairie  sod  accumulates  only  a 
foot  or  two  of  moisture  during  the  win- 
ter and  spring  months,  but  in  the  deeply 
plowed  field  we  often  find  from  three  to 
four  feet  of  moist  soil  containing  a  full 
allowance  of  film  moisture,  approxi- 
mately 17  per  cent,  about  the  usual 
holding  capacity  for  good  soil.  This 
means,  roughly  speaking,  about  two 
inches  to  the  foot,  so  that  the  amount 
conserved  in  a  wet  season  may  be  from 
five  to  eight  inches  of  water  against 
four  inches  in  prairie  sod  and  probably 
not  more  than  five  or  six  on  smooth 
land  not  worked  in  the  fall. 

Now,  supposing  it  is  too  dry  to  do  a 
good  job  of  plowing  in  the  fall  or  early 
winter  months,  what  should  the  farmer 
do  ?  He  should  plow  as  deep  as  he  can 
trusting  to  the  freezing  and  wet  weath- 
er later  on  to  break  down  the  clods  and 
mellow  the  surface,  in  which  process  he 
can  also  assist  with  one  of  these  mod- 
ern clod  crushing  rollers.  If  his  plow- 
ing is  shallow  in  the  fall  no  small  grain 
should  be  planted  on  it  the  following 
spring-,  but  it  should  be  plowed  again 
deeper  in  February  or  March  and  held 
for  late  crops  to  be  planted  in  May  or 
June. 

For  the  reason  that  it  is  not  always 
possible  to  plow  deep  enough  in  the  fall 
for  the  planting  of  small  grain  in  the 
spring,  we  always  advise  the  farmer  to 
confine  himself  as  much  as  possible  to 


Using  Cull  Potatoes  as  Feed 

KNOWING  NUTRIENT  VALUE,  GROWERS  CAN 
UTILIZE  CROP  WISELY. 


IN  view  of  the  present  potato  market- 
ing situation  definite  information  as 
to  the  feeding  value  of  potatoes  is 
most  timely.  In  many  sections  there 
will  be  a  surplus  of  potato  stock  which 
cannot  profitably  be  marketed.  From 
practically  all  consuming  markets  come 
insistent  demands  that  only  U.  S.  No.  1 
grade  potatoes  be  shipped. 

In  the  new  edition  of  Henry's  "Feeds 
and  Feeding,"  which  is  a  standard  text 
book  on  stock  feeding  in  this  country,  F. 
B.  Morrison  is  taking  up  the  question 
of  feeding  potatoes  to  livestock  in  a 
newly  prepared  article.  He  points  out 
that  in  Europe  heavy-yielding  varieties 
of  large-sized  potatoes  are  extensively 
grown  for  stock.  In  this  country,  how- 
ever, potatoes  are  fed  only  when  low  in 
price  or  too  small  for  market.  Prof. 
Morrison  states  that  farmers  who  know 
definitely  the  feeding  value  of  potatoes 
are  in  a  position  to  utilize  the  crop 
wisely  in  feeding  livestock  rather  than 
to  force  it  on  a  profitless  market. 

Potatoes  are  chiefly  employed  for 
swine  feeding,  but  may  be  fed  in  lim- 
ited amounts  to  cattle,  sheep  and  horses 
in  partial  substitution  for  grain.  For 
pigs,  the  tubers  should  be  boiled  or 
steamed,  and  mixed  with  meal.  The 
heavy  feeding  of  raw  potatoes  is  not 
advisable,  as  it  induces  scouring,  but 
they  may  be  fed  in  limited  amounts 
sliced  and  mixed  with  dry  feed.  The 
bitter-tasting  water  in  which  potatoes 
are  cooked  should  be  thrown  away,  espe- 
cially if  the  tubers  are  not  sound. 

Right  Amount  to  Feed. 

According  to  Pott,  potatoes  may  fur- 
nish half  the  dry  matter  in  the  ration 
for  fattening  cattle  and  sheep,  and  one- 
fourth  for  horses.  Milk  cows  should 
not  be  fed  more  than  30  to  35  pounds, 
as  larger  amounts  injure  the  quality  of 
the  butter.  Unripe  potatoes  and  espe- 
cially the  sprouts  of  stored  potatoes 
contain  considerable  solanin,  a  poison- 
ous compound;  hence  in  feeding  pota- 
toes, any  sprouts  should  be  removed. 

In  Germany,  where  machinery  for 
drying  potatoes  has  been  perfected,  the 
dried  product  is  quite  extensively  fed 
to  livestock.  To  produce  one  ton  of  the 
dried  potato  flakes  from  3.5  to  4.0  tons 
of  raw  potatoes  are  required. 


A  heavy  allowance  of  potatoes  pro- 
duces milk  of  poor  flavor.  They  may  be 
used  with  success,  however,  when  not 
over  about  33  pounds  of  cooked  potatoes 
are  fed  per  head  daily,  or  somewhat  less 
of  the  raw  tubers.  When  feeding  a 
heavy  allowance  of  potatoes,  Hills  of 
the  Vermont  Station  found  the  dry  mat- 
ter in  corn  silage  superior  to  that  in 
raw  potatoes.  Butter  from  the  potato- 
fed  cows  was  salvy. 

Result  of  Experiments. 

Another  authority  says:  Marketable 
potatoes  are  usually  worth  too  much  to 
feed  to  hogs,  but  cull  potatoes  can  be 
economically  utilized  for  pork  produc- 
tion. They  should  preferably  be  cooked 
for  swine  and  should  be  fed  with  con- 
centrates. To  balance  the  ration  some 
protein-rich  food  should  be  added,  as 
potatoes  have  even  a  smaller  propor- 
tion of  protein  than  does  corn. 

In  two  trials  by  Henry  at  the  Wis- 
consin Station,  442  pounds  of  potatoes 
fed  after  cooking  equaled  100  pounds  of 
corn.  At  the  Copenhagen,  Denmark, 
Station,  Fjord  found  400  pounds  of 
cooked  potatoes  equal  to  100  pounds  of 
mixed  grain,  and  in  trials  by  Fjeldsted 
and  Potter  in  Oregon  it  required  422 
pounds  cooked  potatoes  to  replace  100 
pounds  of  barley.  Averaging  together 
the  results  of  these  different  stations, 
we  may  conclude  that  it  will  require 
about  420  pounds  of  potatoes,  fed  after 
cooking,  to  equal  100  pounds  of  corn  or 
barley  in  feeding  value. 

For  the  best  results,  the  proportion 
of  potatoes  should  not  be  greater  than 
four  pounds  of  potatoes  to  one  of  con- 
centrates. At  the  Oregon  Station,  Pot- 
ter found  potatoes  fed  raw  were  worth 
only  about  two-thirds  as  much  per  100 
pounds  as  when  fed  after  being  cooked. 

Potato  Silage. 

Potato  silage,  made  by  crushing  po- 
tatoes with  a  special  machine  and  add- 
ing 2  per  cent  of  corn  meal  to  inoculate 
the  silage  with  lactic  acid  bacteria,  was 
worth  less  than  half  as  much  per  100 
pounds  as  cooked  potatoes  in  a  trial  by 
Morrison  and  Bonstcdt  at  the  Wiscon- 
sin Station. 


the  raising  of  winter  wheat  or  rye  on 
land  which  can  nearly  always  be  plowed 
good  and  deep  after  the  spring  rains 
and  fallowed  until  planting  time  in  Au- 
gust or  September.  Corn  and  late  crops 
will  do  on  land  which  is  less  packed 
than  that  needed  for  grain  and  it  is 
sometimes  found  that  all  plowed  land 
does  not  give  the  best  results  unless  re- 
plowed  in  the  spring. 

Plant  With  Lister. 

The  farmer  of  course  does  not  like  to 
plow  twice  for  a  •  single  crop  and  the 
best  way  out  is  to  plant  the  corn  or 
sorghum  with  a  lister  which  loosens  up 
the  land  sufficiently  after  it  has  be- 
come packed  by  the  winter  moisture. 
The  listing  should  be  done  across  the 
plowing.  This  method  of  plowing  in 
the  fall  and  then  listing  in  the  seed 
across  the  plowing  in  the  spring  has 
given  much  satisfaction  in  western 
Kansas  and  Nebraska.  These  late  crops 
usually  will  do  fairly  well  on  land 
plowed  in  March  or  the  first  half  of 
April  when  no  fall  plowing  is  available. 
We  do  not  recommend  plowing  for  any 
crop  and  planting  immediately.  It  is 
often  done  and  is  sometimes  successful 
if  the  season  is  propitious,  but  all  the 
same  it  is  always  better  not  to  take 
any  more  chances  than  are  absolutely 
necessary.  For  crops  like  potatoes  and 
beans  it  will  always  pay  to  plow  in  the 
fall  and  also  in  the  spring,  but  it  is  not 
necessary  that  both  plowings  be  deep. 

Do  Not  Forget  Garden. 

At  this  time  of  the  year  we  must  not 
forget  the  garden.  If  the  soil  is  dug  or 
plowed  twelve  inches  deep  and  some 
rotten  fertilizer  or  leaf  mold  turned  un- 
der and  then  lightly  worked  over  in  the 
early  spring,  everything  can  be  raised 
without  water  if  necessary,  but  if  any 
watering  is  done  it  should  be  put  off 
until  the  last  minute  in  order  that  the 
roots  may  go  down  as  deep  as  possible. 


Store  Vegetables  for  Winter  Use. 

By  paying  proper  attention  to  the 
storage  of  vegetables  on  the  farm,  these 
products  will  be  a  most  valuable  addi- 
tion to  the  family  diet  during  the  winter 
season.  Fresh  vegetables  are  always 
more  acceptable  than  the  canned  or  pre- 
served products.  The  value  of  vegetables 
in  the  diet  is  generally  recognized  and 
more  should  be  done  to  encourage  the 
use  of  vegetables  during  the  winter 
months. 

Most  of  the  common  vegetables  can 
be  stored  in  the  ordinary  cellar,  if  prop- 
er precautions  are  taken  to  keep  them 
from  losing  their  freshness.  Potatoes, 
beets,  carrots,  parsnips,  winter  rad- 
ishes, turnips,  rutabagas,  salsify  and 
kohlrabi  all  can  easily  be  stored  in  an 
ordinary  cellar.  In  storing  vegetables 
it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  there  is 
considerable  difference  in  the  eating 
qualities  of  the  various  crops  enumer- 
ated. Small,  ill  shaped  vegetables  are 
usually  bitter  and  woody.  The  same  is 
true  of  large  over-grown  specimens. 
These  are  usually  either  coarse  and 
soggy,  or  else  woody.  They  do  not  keep 
well  and  are  inferior  in  food  value.  It 
is  very  important  in  the  case  of  root 
crops  that  smooth  medium  sized  speci- 
mens are  stored.  They  should  be  free 
from  dirt,  but  not  washed.  They  should 
be  perfectly  dry  and  in  cutting  off  the 
tops  of  the  root  vegetable,  the  cut 
should  not  be  made  too  close  to  the  root 
so  as  to  expose  a  portion  of  it,  but  rath- 
er leave  the  neck  connected  with  the 
root.  Their  keeping  qualities  are  great- 
ly increased.  All  the  root  crops  require 
about  the  same  condition  in  storing. 
This  enables  one  to  store  them  together 
without  having  to  separate  them.  The 
storing  should  not  be  done  until  late  in 
the  autumn,  in  order  that  the  vegetable 
may  be  fully  matured. 

Extension  Bulletin  No.  174A,  "Stor- 
ing Vegetables  for  Home  Use,"  gives 
full  information  on  this  subject  and  may 
be  had  free  an  opplication  to  Colorado 
Agricultural  College,  Fort  Collins. 


Find  Just  What  You  Want. 
Whenever  you  are  in  need  of  any- 
thing for  your  farm,  ranch  or  house- 
hold, and  do  not  know  where  to  buy  it, 
look  over  the  Farmers'  and  Stockmens' 
Ready  Reference  Directory  in  this  issue. 
There  you  will  find  almost  everything 
under  the  sun  offered  for  sale  by  re- 
liable firms  that  will  treat  you  right  in 
both  price  and  service. 
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Market  Outlook  for  Farm  and  Ranch  Products 

WHEAT  GOING  INTO  CONSUMPTIVE  AND  EXPORT  CHANNELS  AT  GOOD  RATE 


PRIME  steers  reached  a  new  top  of 
$12.55  at  Chicago  last  week,  which 
is  the  highest  point  since  the  fall 
of  1920.  Such  cattle  are  only  to  be  had 
at  three  or  four  markets  at  this  season 
of  the  year  and  buyers  of  prime  beef  are 
fastidious  and  able  to  ignore  price. 
High  wage  scales  enable  even  the  labor- 
ing classes  which  formerly  bought  grass 
beef,  to  be  discriminating  so  that  there 
is  a  broad  demand  for  the  product  of 
good,  choice  and  prime  steers,  while 
low-grades  are  neglected. 

Trash  usually  is  over-abundant  in  the 
cattle  alleys  from  October  to  December 
and  this  year  is  no  exception.  Most  of 
the  western  rangers  are  short  of  requi- 
site finish  and  tho  market  is  overbur- 
dened with  Southern  cattle,  part  of  them 
grazed  in  the  Northern  states.  In  ad- 
dition, many  Canadians  rushed  in  ahead 
of  the  new  tariff  have  been  on  the  mar- 
ket in  the  last  two  weeks.  Price  trends 
bore  a  two-sided  appearance  with  values 
on  lower  grades  down  15  to  25  cents  at 
Chicago,  while  prime  and  choice  steers 
were  up  50  cents.  If  transportation 
were  normal,  congestion  of  low  grades 
would  be  still  more  marked.  As  it  is, 
receipts  at  the  leading  markets  are  the 
largest  of  the  year  and  above  normal 
for  the  season. 

Shortfeds  and  warmed  up  steers  also 
are  becoming  more  numerous  right 
along  as  a  result  of  the  heavy  feeder 
movement  in  recent  months,  and  some 
of  them  are  quoted  75  cents  lower  than 
two  weeks  ago,  with  further  recessions 
not  unlikely  before  the  run  of  grassers 
subsides. 

With  so  many  grass  steers  and  plain 
shortfeds  on  the  market,  butcher  cows 
and  heifers  have  had  insecure  footing 
and  declined  25  cents  last  week.  Veal 
calves  dropped  50  to  75  cents  at  Chi- 
cabo,  with  heavy  killing  classes  down 
even  more,  which  is  the  normal  trend 
for  them  at  this  season. 

Feeder  Shipments  at  High  Mark. 

Shipments  of  stocker  and  feeder  cat- 
tle from  the  twelve  leading  markets  in 
the  week  ending  September  22  totalled 
148,265  head,  equaling  the  highest  week- 
ly record  in  two  years  at  least,  and  the 
total  fall  movement  now  threatens  to 
establish  a  new  record.  Demand  shows 
no  abatement  as  corn  is  cheap,  prices 
for  finished  cattle  are  high  and  feeders' 
profits  have  been  handsome.  One  load 
of  $12  steers  sold  recently  cost  $6.40 
last  fall.  Dry  weather  in  Wyoming, 
Texas,  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  is  send- 
ing a  raft  of  thin  cattle  to  market,  in- 
cluding some  breeding  cows,  so  that 
prices  have  not  advanced  much.  In- 
stead of  1,000  to  1,100  pound  steers, 
most  buyers  are  after  750  to  900  pound 
weights  or  even  lighter.   Experience  in 
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recent  winter  feeding  operations  just- 
ifies the  change. 

Spring  Shoats  Showing  Up. 

Shoats  from  the  spring  pig  crop  are 
becoming  numerous,  especially  on  mar- 
kets to  the  south  and  east.  As  a  result, 
shipping  demand  in  the  Middle  West  is 
rather  uncertain.  Many  of  these  new 
crop  hogs  are  lacking  in  requisite  finish 


so  that  a  slight  premium  is  now  being 
paid  for1  butcher  hogs  weighing  around 
200  pounds  or  higher. 

Demand  for  fresh  pork  is  keen  and 
both  foreign  and  domestic  buying  of 
cured  hog  meats  and  lard  maintain  sat- 
isfactory breadth,  so  that  an  increase 
in  the  supply  of  hogs  at  the  leading 
markets  last  week  was  absorbed  at  high 
prices  until  toward  the  close.   The  sup- 


Business  Activity  Being  Increased 


BUSINESS  activity  resumed  its  up- 
ward trend  with  a  rush  following 
the  settlement  of  the  coal  and 
the  partial  settlement  of  the  railroad 
strike.  The  same  rate  of  acceleration 
is  not  likely  to  be  maintained  over  a 
long  period,  but  moderate  improvement 
promises  to  continue  during  the  fall. 

Evidence  of  business  expansion  is 
found  in  the  rise  in  bank  clearings 
which  measures  trade  turnover;  in  car 
loadings  which  for  the  week  ending 
September  16  were  the  largest  in  nearly 
a  year,  and  which  have  gone  so  far  that 
railroads  now  report  no  surplus  cars; 
in  the  expansion  in  bank  loans;  a  slight 
advance  in  money  rates  and  a  decline  in 
the  bond  market,  indicating  that  more 
funds  are  being  used  in  business  devel- 
opment; and  in  the  advance  in  prices  for 
new  material  such  as  iron,  steel,  copper, 
lead,  wool  and  hides. 

More  Men  at  Work. 

The  tide  has  turned  in  wages  as 
shown  by  the  outcome  of  the  coal  strike 
and  the  fact  that  wage  increases  in  the 
last  three  months  in  all  branches  of 
employment  combined  have  been  much 
more  numerous  than  wage  reductions. 
A  year  ago  it  was  estimated  more  than 
5,000,000  men  were  out  of  employment, 
but  the  number  has  been  reduced  to 
about  1,500,000  at  the  present  time, 
many  of  whom  are  in  the  floating  class 
rarely  found  at  work. 

With  wages  stabilized  on  a  level  only 
slightly  below  the  peak  of  the  war 
period,  costs  of  manuactured  articles, 
of  mine  products,  of  transportation 
service  and  similar  commodities  and 
services  which  the  farmer  must  buy  re- 
main out  of  line  with  the  price  of  farm 
products.  On  the  other  hand,  high  wages 
put  the  laboring  classes  in  position  to 
pay  good  prices  for  farm  produce.  This 
factor  is  believed  to  be  of  considerable 
importance  in  the  maintenance  of  meat, 
butter  and  egg  prices  at  the  present 


time,  but  it  is  having  little  influence  up- 
on grain  values  or  fruits  and  vegetables 
because  of  seasonal  abundance. 

Car  Shortage  Brings  Hardship. 

Prospects  for  the  future  are  not  uni- 
versally favorable  by  any  means.  The 
car  shortage  becomes  more  serious  each 
week.  Where  perishable  goods  are  in- 
volved, it  inevitably  means  hardship 
and  it  is  preventing  the  sale  of  as  much 
corn  and  oats  as  consumers  are  willing 
to  take.  It  may  improve  slightly  after 
October,  however.  Unduly  high  prices 
for  coal  are  a  direct  burden  upon  farm- 
ers as  well  as  other  consumers  and 
eventually  may  restrict  manufacturing 
operations.  The  fact  that  so  large  a 
fraction  of  the  national  income  is  con- 
sumed in  local,  state  and  national  taxes 
also  retards  the  advent  of  all-around 
prosperity. 

German  Currency  Inflation  Continues. 

Foreign  troubles  are  slow  to  dissolve. 
The  Turkish  situation  is  a  delicate  one, 
although  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  a  gen- 
erl  conflict  will  be  precipitated.  Ger- 
man affairs  have  not  yet  been  settled 
and  another  crisis  is  probable  when  next 
year's  reparation  payments  are  due. 
Currency  inflation  in  that  country  con- 
tinues unabated.  The  volume  of  paper 
marks  in  circulation  has  increased  35 
per  cent  in  the  last  month  and  50  per 
cent  since  the  end  of  July. 

Farm  Prices  Must  Advance. 

That  industrial  and  trade  activity  can 
continue  long  with  the;  farmer's  income 
so  much  out  of  line  with  the  income  of 
other  branches  of  society  as  at  present 
is  quite  doubtful.  The  close  relation 
between  farm  prosperity  and  general 
prosperity  is  generally  recognized. 
Either  prices  for  farm  products  must 
advance  to  a  higher  level  or  industrial 
activity  will  collapse  within  the  next 
twelve  months. 


ply  at  eleven  markets  totalled  approx- 
imately  480,000  head  for  the  week,  the 
largest  on  record  for  the  corresponding 
week  as  far  back  as  1905  at  least.  The 
ten-year  average  for  that  week  is  363,- 
000  head. 

The  disposition  of  growers  to  put  on 
additional  weight  with  new  corn  or  to 
rush  to  market  early  will  determine  how 
much  of  a  decline  will  take  place  this 
fall.  In  neither  case  is  the  present  price 
level  apt  to  be  maintained  much  longer. 

Lamb  Run  Still  Below  Normal. 

Receipts  of  sheep  and  lambs  at  the 
seven  leading  markets  have  expanded 
over  50  per  cent  in  the  last  six  weeks, 
but  the  total  last  week  was  only  about 
300,000  head,  compared  with  an  eight- 
year  average  for  that  week  of  442,000 
head.  In  the  past  this  particular  week 
has  marked  the  high  point  of  the  year. 
It  is  believed,  however,  that  a  number 
of  western  lambs  have  been  held  back 
for  the  late  market,  partly  because  of 
faulty  transportation  and  partly  to  wait 
for  higher  prices.  At  any  rate,  the  run 
is  still  expanding.  Even  though  some 
increase  in  receipts  does  occur,  the  total 
is  sure  to  be  far  below  normal  for  the 
period.  Prices  have  receded  slightly 
and  further  loss  may  occur  depending 
upon  the  supply,  but  no  drastic  decline 
is  in  prospect.  Dressed  lamb  prices 
were  affected  by  larger  offerings  includ- 
ing some  fresh  Canadian  and  frozen  Ar- 
gentine and  New  Zealand  lamb,  and  by 
the  fact  that  they  were  out  of  line  with 
other  meats. 

Feeders  are  taking  all  the  thin  lambs 
they  can  find  at  prices  above  the  fat 
lamb  market,  but  the  total  movement 
countryward  for  t'.ie  season  promises  to 
be  but  little  if  any  larger  than  the  small 
one  of  last  year. 

Wool  Trade  Broadens. 

Wool  trade  has  broadened  since  the 
new  tariff  went  into  effect,  as  manufac- 
turers feel  more  certain  over  the  out- 
look. Practically  all  grades  of  wool 
have  changed  hands  at  firm  prices,  with 
evidence  of  an  advancing  tendency. 

Wheat  Disappearing  Fast. 

Demand  for  wheat  failed  to  support 
prices  at  the  early  season  level,  but  a 
survey  of  the  situation  shows  that  Uni- 
ted States  wheat  has  been  absorbed  into 
consumptive  and  export  channels  at  a 
gratifying  rate.  Receipts  at  primary 
markets  since  July  1  have  not  been  as 
large  as  last  year,  but  taking  changes 
in  the  visible  supply  at  terminals  into 
consideration,  about  the  same  amount 
has  disappeared  as  in  the  correspond- 
ing period  last  year  and  40  per  cent 
more  than  the  ten-year  average. 

Exports  of  wheat  and  flour  combined 
in  the  first  three    (Turn  to  Page  17) 


Successful  Venture  in  Co-operative  Livestock  Marketing 


SELLING  FEEDERS  DIRECT  FROM  RANGE  TO  FEEDLOT  PROVEN  SOUND  PRACTICE 


LAST  year  2,000  feeder  cattle  were 
purchased  in  Colorado  direct  from 
the  range  through  the  agency  of 
the  Ohio  Farm  Bureau  Federation  and 
the  Colorado  State  Farm  Bureau.  These 
cattle  went  direct  to  the  feed  lots  of 
Ohio.  This  method  of  getting  feeders 
direct  from  the  range  where  produced 
to  the  feed  lots  of  the  corn-belt  created 
widespread  interest  and  this  year  the 
plan  is  being  worked  on  a  much  wider 
scale  and  with  better  organization.  As 
the  principles  and  workings  of  the  plan 
are  not  fully  understood,  a  discussion  of 
its  origin  and  operations  will  be  of  in- 
terest to  many  Western  Farm  Life  read- 
ers. 

The  plan  of  purchasing  feeders  direct 
\h  a  decided  new  departure  from  the 
general  plan  of  marketing  livestock  and 
has  created  unusual  comment  in  the 
press  of  the  country  as  well  as  among 
the  livestock  men  and  others  interested 
in  the  industry.  Other  state  farm  bu- 
reaus are  now  watching  developments 
with  interest. 

Ohio  Farm  Bureau  Originated  Plan. 
The  Ohio  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
originated  the  plan  and  deserves  the 
credit  for  the  pioneer  work  necessary  to 
make  it  a  success.    It  was  a  plain  case 


F.  R. 

of  "necessity  being  the  mother  of  in- 
vention." The  Ohio  feeders  needed  cat- 
tle fresh  from  the  range  in  their  feed 
lots,  for  they  were  sustaining  severe 
losses  on  account  of  having  to  take 
stale,  unthrifty  and  inferior  cattle  such 
as  filtered  through  the  markets.  Their 
operations  were  becoming  unprofitable 
as  a  result  of  these  conditions. 

Buying  feeders  direct  from  the  west- 
ern ranges  had  been  considered  for 
some  time  among  coin-belt  feeders  as 
a  necessary  remedy  for  the  conditions 
indicated  in  the  foregoing.  This  pioneer 
effort  was  successful  in  spite  of  the 
handicaps  encountered  and  the  fact  that 
the  Ohio  men  are  here  with  larger  or- 
ders than  before  shows  the  attitude  of 
the  feeders  of  the  corn-belt  toward  Col- 
orado cattle.  The  saving  in  price,  while 
an  important  consideration,  was  not  the 
controlling  motive  of  the  plan.  These 
feeders  wanted  cattle  that  would  make 
normal  gains  under  normal  conditions 
and  this  plan  furnished  them  to  their 
entire  satisfaction. 

Contract  Feature  of  Plan. 

The  details  of  the  plans  as  worked 


Lamb. 

out  by  the  Ohio  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion are  as  follows:  All  orders  must 
originate  through  a  county  livestock 
company  or  county  farm  bureau  organ- 
ization on  an  official  contract  properly 
executed.  This  contract  makes  ample 
provision  for  all  details  as  to  number 
and  quality  of  cattle,  distribution  and 
settlement  and  also  freight,  insurance, 
etc.  It  must  be  approved  by  the  buyer's 
local  bank,  who  authorizes  a  draft  for 
the  purchase  price  as  a  part  of  the  con- 
tract. The  contract  must  be  fully  ap- 
proved by  the  Ohio  State  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  and  is  then  forwarded  to  its 
purchasing  agent.  The  purchasing 
agent,  who  is  under  $25,000  bond,  has 
sufficient  authority  under  the  contract 
to  use  his  judgment  in  meeting  the  var- 
ious range  conditions  with  assurance. 
He,  of  course,  is  personally  responsible 
for  the  quality  of  cattle  purchased  and 
the  price  paid,  and  must  be  familiar 
with  every  phase  of  the  livestock  busi- 
ness. 

Listing  Cattle  for  Sale. 

In  handling  the  project  from  the  Colo- 
rado end  the  Colorado  State  Farm  Bu- 


reau first  obtains  a  list  of  cattle  for  sale 
in  the  various  producing  sections  of  the 
state.  This  list  is  completely  detailed 
as  to  age,  breed,  quality  of  the  cattle 
and  other  necessary  information.  In 
rendering  this  service  the  state  office 
have  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  Ag- 
ricultural College,  through  its  exten- 
sion specialists  and  county  agents,  the 
local  livestock  associations  and  individ- 
ual stockmen.  From  these  lists  the 
Ohio  buyer  plans  his  itinerary  and  the 
dealing  is  all  direct  with  the  producer 
of  the  cattle. 

Split  Saving  Made. 
All  the  dealings  in  connection  with 
the  purchase  of  the  cattle  are  based  on 
the  assumption  that  it  costs  from  75 
cents  to  §1  a  hundred  to  market  cattle 
through  the  usual  marketing  channels, 
including  freight,  yardage,  feed,  com- 
mission, shrink,  etc.  It  has  been  dem- 
onstrated that  this  same  expense  will 
take  the  cattle  direct  from  the  pastures 
to  the  Ohio  feed  lot.  The  aim  in  agree- 
ing on  the  purchase  price  is  to  split  the 
first  marketing  cost  and  thus  benefit 
the  producer  of  the  cattle  as  well  as  the 
Ohio  feeder  each  to  the  extent  of  about 
50  cents  a  hundred.  Minor  bargaining 
details  enter  into    (Turn  to  Page  15) 
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Your  Machinery 
and  Oil 


Your  farm  machinery  will  not  run,  if  you  do  not 
lubricate  it  with  oiL  Your  farm  machinery  will 
run,  but  will  wear  out  quickly,  if  you  use  wrong'  or 
inferior  oils.  Your  farm  machinery  will  produce 
maximum  results,  if  you  use  Mutual  Oil  and 
Greases,  according  to  the  Lubrication  Chart. 

There  is  a  Mutual  Oil  for  every  purpose,  made  with 
each  specific  requirement  in  mind,  to  give  the  ut- 
most satisfaction.  The  proper  use  of  Mutual  Oil 
will  reduce  fuel  consumption,  cut  down  repair  bills 
and  prolong  the  life  of  your  machine.  The  Chart 
tells  you. 

You  should  be  able  to  obtain  any  of 
the  Mutual  Products  in  your  com* 
munity.   If  you  cannot,  write  us* 


Boulder 
Fleming 
Ft.  Collins 
Greeley 
Holyoke 
Longmont 
Loveland 
Miiiiken 
Trinidad 
Walsenburg 
Windsor 
Wray 


Mutual  Oil  Company 

PRODUCERS  -'REFINERS  •~  MARJCETERfl 


DENVER 


COLORADO 


There's  a  Mutual  Dealer  or  a 
Mutual  Tank  Station  in  your  town. 


The  First  American 

By  ALBERT  PAYSON  TERHUNE 


A  NOVEL 

In  Eleven  Chapters. 
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CANTERING  around  the  curves  of  the  Auteuil  byroad  in  France,  Hugh  Mal- 
lock,  self-styled  "an  American,"  born  in  the  Virginias,  where  his  father,  Sir 
Hugh  Mallock,  and  his  young  French  wife  had  fled  to  escape  the  injustice 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  came  upon  a  gray  little  wisp  of  a  man  battling  with  four 
footpads.  After  his  assailants  had  been  put  to  flight  the  little  man  who  shows 
no  evidence  of  gratitude  toward  his  rescuer  whom  he  sharply  questions  as  to  his 
nationality,  mounts  his  horse  which  was  brought  to  the  scene  by  a  servant  and 
proceeds  on  his  journey  to  Malmaison.  A  jeweled  snuff-box  fell  from  his  pocket 
as  he  galloped  off,  which  Mallock  picks  up  and  finds  has  inside  its  lid  the  min- 
iature portrait  of  a  beautiful  girl  such  as  he  had  never  before  seen.  While  ex- 
amining it  a  gentleman  of  France  dressed  in  gaudy  court  fashion  rides  up  and 
catching  sight  of  the  jeweled  box,  demands  it  as  his  property  after  telling  Mal- 
lock that  the  girl  was  Mile.  Claire  de  Sieux,  daughter  of  Chevalier  de  Sieux.  At- 
tempting by  force  to  compel  Mallock  to  give  him  the  box,  he  is  defeated,  dis- 
armed, and  unhorsed  in  a  sword  duel,  and  after  being  balked  in  an  attempt  to 
cowardly  slay  his  opponent  with  a  pistol,  he  sullenly  leaves,  muttering  dire 
threats.  Determined  to  return  the  box  to  the  fair  girl  whose  portrait  it  contained, 
Hugh  Mallock  rides  to  the  house  of  the  Chevalier  and  meets  the  owner,  who 
calls  his  daughter  and  tells  her  Mallock  is  the  bridegroom  he  promised  her.  The 
girl,  who  has  been  educated  in  the  French  fashion  to  expect  a  husband  to  be  se- 
lected for  her,  rebels  at  the  thought  and  appeals  to  Mallock  to  save  her  from 
marrying  a  man  against  her  will,  pointing  out  that  the  only  way  is  to  signify 
to  her  father  that  she  is  not  to  his  liking.  Mallock,  although  completely  enam- 
ored with  the  girl,  indignantly  denies  that  he  has  made  any  bargain  with  her 
father,  and  in  a  spirit  of  gallantry  unknown  to  the  men  of  France,  promises  he 
will  tell  her  father  what  she  asks,  even  though  it  be  a  lie.  Just  as  he  is  telling 
her  he  had  nowhere  in  all  his  wanderings  ever  seen  a  woman  her  equal,  the  door 
opens  and  her  father  appears. 

Mallock  tells  him  he  cannot  marry  his  daughter  and  only  escapes  from  the 
house  at  the  peril  of  his  life.  While  hastening  along  the  crowded  thoroughfare 
he  sees  the  little  gray  man  and  attempts  to  return  the  snuff-box,  following  him 
through  a  side  door  into  a  great  house  where  he  was  instantly  seized  and  over- 
powered by  a  guard  of  soldiers  the  moment  he1  showed  the  box.  Adroitly  undo- 
ing the  thongs  with  which  he  was  bound  he  again  makes  his  escape  through  the 
garden.  As  he  fled  he  came  upon  a  crowd  of  rowdies  annoying  a  woman,  who 
turns  out  to  be  the  Chevalier's  daughter.  Sight  of  the  snuff-box  which  fell  from 
his  clothing  as  he  threw  off  his  cloak  to  defend  the  girl  caused  her  annoyers  to 
instantly  disperse.  Claire  tells  him  her  father  in  his  rage  had  turned  her  out 
from  the  house  and  that  she  was  on  her  way  to  appeal  to  the  great  Cardinal 
Richelieu,  her  god-father,  for  help.  The  baying  of  blood-hounds  is  heard  and  she 
tells  him  they  are  used  to  trail  escaping  criminals.  Realizing  that  he  is  the  luck- 
less victim  they  are  pursuing  he  tries  to  get  her  to  flee  and  let  him  meet  them 
alone,  but  she  insists  on  waiting  with  him. 


CHAPTER  VI. 
Yankee  Trick — And  a  French  One. 

I  think  it  must  have  been  the  peril  to 
Clair  rather  than  my  own  danger  that 
sharpened  my  wits.  For  what  I  did 
was  a  veritable  inspiration. 

Why,  at  that  moment,  my  memory 
went  back  to  the  scene  of  my  boyhood  I 
cannot  tell.  But  I  seemed  to  see  my- 
self again  thrashing  an  Indian  lad  who 
had  played  a  cruel  trick  on  my  favorite 
hunting  dog. 

And  on  the  recollection  came  the  plan 
for  our  salvation.  A  plan  so  simple 
as  to  be  laughable;  yet  so  effective  as 
to  make  me  wonder  I  had  not  earlier 
thought  of  making  use  of  it. 

Opening  the  snuff-box,  I  shook  out 
all  its  contents,  in  a  line,  across  the 
narrow  way.  Then,  calling  to  Claire  to 
hasten,  I  ran  with  her  around  a  jutting 
street  corner  into  another  thoroughfare. 

Once  out  of  sight,  I  stopped.  She 
sought  to  urge  me  forward. 

"Quick!"  she  cried.  "They  are  almost 
on  us!  Hear  them?  They  must  have 
reached  the  spot  wheue  we  were  when 
we  began  to  run." 

"Not  quite,"  I  laughed.  "When  they 
reach  there  we  will  know  it." 

"I  don't  understand  you!  Oh,  why  do 
you  wait?" 

"You  will  understand  presently. 
Hark!" 

The  baying  had  grown  not  only 
nearer,  but  had  taken  on  a  louder,  more 
triumphant  note  as  the  hounds  felt  the 
scent  grow  fresher.  Now,  as  I  spoke, 
the  deep,  bell-like  tones  changed  in  a 
flash  to  a  series  of  discordant,  snorting 
howls  of  pain. 

"What  is  it?  What  is  it?"  gasped 
Claire  as  the  babel  of  shrill,  agonized, 
sneeze-punctuated  yelps  reached  us. 

"It  is  an  ounce  or  two  of  very  strong 
snuff,"  I  made  answer,  "judiciously  ap- 
plied to  the  pavement.    That  is  all." 

"Snuff!  But  I  don't  " 

"All  dogs  on  the  trail,  until  they  act- 
ually sight  their  game,  run  with  their 
noses  close  to  the  ground,"  I  explained, 
as  I  drew  her  farther  away  from  the 
indescribable  hubbub.  "They  sniff,  with 
all  tbe  force  of  their  nostrils,  to  catch 
the  scent  of  the  quarry's  footsteps. 
These  bloodhounds,  running  thus,  sud- 
denly chanced  to  inhale  great  nostrils 
full  of  powdery,  stinging  stuff." 

"And  " 

"The  inside  of  a  dog's  nostrils  arc  the 
most  exquisitely  tender  partH  of  his 
whole  body.  When  those  nostrils  drew 
iu>  the  snuff,   it  :  t.r:ii,:.  I<  <l   ;n>il   I •  i  i-th  « 1 

like  so  much  living  fire.    And,  apart 


from  robbing  the  brutes  of  their  un- 
canny sense  of  smell,  it  quite  took  away 
all  their  interest  in  this  particular  man- 
hunt." 

"Oh,  how  wonderful  of  you!"  she 
cried,  in  a  genuine  admiration  that  set 
me  a-tingle.  "Who  else  on  earth  would 
have  devised  such  a  thing?" 

"It  was  not  wholly  of  my  own  devis- 
ing," I  confessed.  "When  I  was  a  boy 
and  was  teaching  a  rabbit  dog  to  track 
hares,  a  young  Indian  thought  it  a  fine 
jest  to  scatter  a  handful  Of  pepper 
along  the  trail.  'Twas  the  memory  of 
that  " 

She  broke  into  a  hysterical  laugh. 

"Oh,  the  grotesqueness  of  it  all!"  she 
exclaimed.  "The  hero  and  the  damsel 
in  distress  be  set  upon  by  fierce  mon- 
sters. What  doth  the  hero  do?  Doth 
he  draw  sword  and  wage  mighty  war- 
fare like  the  paladine  of  old?  Nay! 
He  emptieth  his  snuff-box  and  strolleth 
up  another  street!" 

"I  grant  I  am  no  hero,"  I  muttered 
sulkily;  nettled  at  her  irony,  yet  realiz- 
ing that  the  strange  mirth  rose  from 
nerves  strained  and  racked  well-nigh  to 
the  breaking  point.  "I  am  but  an 
ignorant  American,  whose  " 

"Which  'ignorance,' "  she  caught  me 
up,  "has  prevailed  where  all  the  strat- 
egy and  bravado  of  a  French  swash- 
buckler would  have  met  with  dire  fail- 
ure. You  are  a  strange  man,  sir,  and 
unlike  our  Europeans.  I  wonder  if  the 
American  race,  whereof  you  prophesy, 
will  be  like  you.  Where  we  Europeans 
are  bound  down  by  tradition  and  chiv- 
alry and  a  host  of  outworn  old-world 
customs,  you  hit  upon  an  unspectacu- 
lar, common-sense  trick  that  wins  where 
we  would  lose.  Such  a  nation  should 
go  far!** 

"This  first  representative  of  it,"  I  re- 
turned lightly,  to  keep  her  from  lapsing 
back  into  sorrow,  "has  gone  now  as  far 
as  the  Rue  St.  Germain  l'Auxerrois. 
Yonder  is  your  father's  house.  See!** 
I  added,  to  reassure  her,  for  she  had  all 
at  owe  fallen  to  trembling  again  at  the 
sight.  "The  house  is  ablaze  with  lights. 
Doubtless  your  father  already  bitterly 
repents  him  of  his  rash  cruelty  toward 
you  and  is  sending  out  searchers." 

"You  do  not  know  him!"  she  repeat- 
ed brokenly. 

"Possibly  not,*  I  replied.  "Yet  I  shall 
hope  to  know  him  better  before  this 
night  is  over.  And  unless  he  consents 
to  take  you  back  both  to  his  house  and 
to  his  heart,  he  may  perchanee  live  to 

crrel  in;  unworl  hy  a<  quaintane«.M 

\\ .  had  iv  b  red  thi  entrance  to  the 
(Turn  to  I'age  10.) 
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•'J  wish  to  state,  that 
1  n  all  of  those  years  there 
has  never  been  any  oc- 
casion to  make  a  com- 
plaint or  to  return  any 
goods  we  have  ordered 


from  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.' 

William  McCandless,  Sloan,  Iowa 
A  Customer  Since  1872 

For  fifty  years,  ever  since 
Montgomery  Ward  &  Co. 
was  started,  Mrs.  Mer- 
rick has  taken  a  keen  In- 
terest in  its  develop- 
ment. 

•*I  have  been  a  cus- 
tomer from  the  first. 

*  'I  have  always  had  the 
most  courteous  treat- 
ment from  you.**  she 
said.  "I  believe  that 
much  of  your  success 
has  been  due  to  your  un- 
failing policy  of  fair 
dealing." 

Mrs.  Emma  E.  Merrick,  Malcolm,  Iowa 
A  Customer  Sines  1872 

Mr.  Beatty  is  a  real  pfo- 
neer.  He  is  the  only  man 
now  doing  business  in 
Helena  who  came  to 
Montana  in  1862.  He 
served  under  General 
Johnson  in  Utah  (1857- 
8).  He  finally  settled  in 
Winston,  Montana. 

,-I  have  traded  with 
Montgomery  Ward  & 
Co.  for  45  years,"  he 
said,  "and  I  have  never 
found  anything  wrong 
that  has  not  been  satis- 
factorily settled.  If  you 
continue  to  deal  as  fairly 
with  your  customers  as  you  have  In  the  past 
you  will  surely  prosper.'* 

Mr.  Ceorga  Beatty,  Winston,  Montana 
A  Customer  Slnoo  1877 


Millions  Buy  from 
this  Book  on  Faith  in  the  Name 
"Montgomery  Ward" 


This  book  is  saving  many  millions 
of  dollars  for  the  American  people. 

Is  it  saving  money  for  you  and  for 
your  family?  Are  you  taking  full 
advantage  of  your  opportunity? 

This  book — our  Golden  Jubilee  Cat- 
alogue— celebrates  our  50th  Annivers- 
ary by  offering  you  the  lowest  prices 
possible  on  everything  for  the  Home, 
the  Farm  and  the  Family. 

It  is  filled  with  bargains — with  mer- 
chandise of  high  quality.  And  every 
price  is  a  Money  Saving  price  for  you. 

For  Fifty  Years  Montgomery  Ward 
&  Co.  have  earnestly  worked  to  serve 
the  American  people. 

Today  millions  of  people  are  buying 
from  this  book  on  faith  in  the  name 
"Montgomery  Ward. " 


And  it  is  our  policy  to  keep  faith 
with  our  customers. .  It  is  our  policy 
to  sell  only  serviceable  goods,  to  serve 
you  promptly — always  to  offer  you  a 
saving — and  to  deal  with  you  always 
in  the  full  spirit  of  the  Golden  Rule. 

Montgomery  Ward  85  Co.  begins  its 
second  half-century  of  business  exist- 
ence. Yet  today  it  is  filled  with  the 
spirit  of  youth;  alert,  looking  ahead, 
improving  its  service,  filling  orders 
quicker,  and  offering  lower  and  lower 
prices. 

To  buy  from  this  Golden  Jubilee 
Catalogue  is  to  be  guaranteed  a  def- 
inite saving  and  entire  satisfaction — 
and  back  of  this  guarantee  is  the  repu- 
tation of  Fifty  Years  of  fair  dealing. 


Buy  from  this  book.  Fill  all  your  needs  from  this  book. 
Consult  it  daily  to  find  the  right  price,  the  lowest  price 
for  dependable,  reliable  goods  of  standard  quality. 


The  Oldest  Mail  Order  House  is  Today  the  Most  Progressive 

Montgomery  Ward  &C°. 

Chicago       Kansas  City       Saint  Paul      Fort  Worth      Portland,  Ore, 
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The  Cover  Picture. 

A  cut  of  the  El  Paso  county  livestock  judging 
team,  state  champions  in  the  contest  at  Pueblo  in 
which  fifteen  teams  too  part,  appears  on  the  cover 
page  of  this  issue.  Paul  L.  Smithers,  assistant 
county  agent  who  trained  the  boys  in  their  judging 
work,  is  the  young  man  in  the  center  of  the  group. 
The  boys  are  Theo.  Patterson,  a  member  of  the  My- 
ron Stratton  Home  club,  and  Richard  Galley  and 
Dean  Besse  of  the  Highway  Junction  club.  The 
fourth  boy  is  Malcolm  Ryan  of  the  Myron  Stratton 
Home  club,  who  was  alternate. 


A  State  Pure  Seed  Show. 

Plans  are  well  under  way  for  the  holding  of  a 
Colorado  pure  seed  show.  This  is  a  movement  well 
worthy  of  the  support  of  farmers  of  the  state.  Seed 
of  known  purity  and  of  varities  adapted  to  the  con- 
ditions under  which  the  crop  must  be  grown  is  a 
most  important  factor  in  production.  Every  year 
serious  losses  follow  the  planting  of  inferior  seed. 
The  seed  specialist  with  his  breeding  plots  and  ex- 
perimental plantings  of  new  and  untried  varieties  is 
filling  a  real  need  in  agricultural  progress  and  the 
methods  of  the  seed  specialist  must  of  necessity  be 
followed  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  by  all  growers 
of  high-class  products. 

The  seed  show  idea  has  been  growing  in  various 
parts  of  the  state  and  the  project  has  developed  to 
the  stage  of  action.  W.  S.  Buck,  a  prominent  mem- 
ber of  the  El  Paso  county  farm  bureau,  has  been 
named  as  the  superintendent  of  the  proposed  show 
and  a  tentative  premium  list  has  been  prepared.  It 
is  proposed  to  use  $130  in  cash  awards  for  county 
seed  exhibits  and  $350  for  individual  exhibits.  A 
number  of  seed  companies  and  other  interested  or- 
ganizations will  probably  offer  trophies  of  various 
kind3. 

Making  a  show  of  this  kind  distinctly  educational 
in  character  adds  to  its  value.  A  special  program  of 
meetings  for  growers  of  seed  during  the  show  will 
be  arranp<d  for  by  Waldo  Kidder,  extension  agron- 
omist of  the  Colorado  Agricultural  College,  where 
problems  of  marketing  and  production  will  be  dis- 
cussed. The  final  exhibitions  and  contests  of  the 
boys'  and  girls'  corn  clubs  of  the  state  are  to  be  held 
in  connection  with  the  seed  show,  in  charge  of  W. 
R.  Freeman,  Assistant  State  Club  Leader.  From 
fifty  to  a  hundred  com  club  exhibits  will  be  on  dis- 
play in  competition  for  the  state  prizes. 

The  show  is  to  be  held  in  the  Palm  Gardens  at 
Colorado  Spring  and  the  local  chamber  of  com- 
merce is  backing  the  project  financially.   The  ex- 
tension de  partment  of  the  Colorado  Agricultural  Col- 
lege and  the  county  airrnts  over  the  state  are  active- 
ly co-operating  in  making  thin  first  need  show  a  suc- 
r         It  is  likely  that  a  state  pure  Med  growers' 
;.tion  will  be  organized  before  the  exposition 
The  date  set  is  November  14  to  18. 
i  Howell  of  Montrose  and  James  Morrison, 
■  mty  agent  of  Logan  county,  are  to  have  charge  of 
Colorado's  exhibits  at  the  International  Hay  and 


Grain  show  in  Chicago,  and  both  plan  to  be  at  the 
state  Pure  Seed  show  for  the  purpose  of  selecting 
the  best  available  exhibits  to  go  to  Chicago. 

This  show  can  easily  be  made  one  of  the  finest 
expositions  of  its  kind  in  the  country  and  will  be  an 
important  factor  in  advancing  the  agriculture  of  the 
state  and  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  surrounding 
states  the  quality  of  the  seed  produced  by  up-to-date 
growers.  Watch  for  later  announcements  and  be 
prepared  to  do  your  part  in  making  this  exposition 
a  success. 


Farmers  and  Politics. 

Taking  part  in  party  politics  is  not  on  the  pro- 
gram of  Western  Farm  Life,  but  we  would  urge  our 
readers  to  be  up  and  alive  to  their  interests  as  af- 
fected by  the  men  elected  to  public  office.  By  this 
we  do  not  mean  that  we  believe  farming  as  an  in- 
dustry can  be  built  up  at  the  expense  of  some  other 
industry  and  that  farmers  are  justified  in  fighting 
in  politics  for  candidates  and  policies  which  cater  to 
class  interests.  Statesmen  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word  are  coming  more  and  more  to  realize  that  in  a 
republic  such  as  ours  there  is  no  place  for  a  pros- 
perity which  is  built  on  the  misfortune  of  some  class 
or  industry.  Agriculture,  however,  is  the  basic  in- 
dustry and  those  engaged  in  it  are  justified  in  mak- 
ing any  fight  necessary  to  secure  recognition  of  this 
fact,  not  only  for  their  own  welfare,  but  in  the  in- 
terests of  all.  It  requires  broad-minded,  clear  think- 
ing to  work  out  thoroughly  equitable  policies  in  these 
days  of  complex  business  relations,  but  farmers  gen- 
erally can  be  given  credit  for  thinking  more  clearly 
than  workers  in  city  industries.  The  two  dominant 
parties  in  Colorado  have  purchased  space  in  the  ad- 
vertising columns  of  Western  Farm  Life  in  which  to 
discuss  the  questions  at  issue  in  the  present  cam- 
paign. We  would  commend  a  careful  reading  of 
what  they  have  to  say.  Do  not  permit  yourself  to 
vote  ignorantly  when  candidates  and  parties  are 
giving  you  the  opportunity  to  learn  how  they  stand 
and  to  think  through  for  yourselves  the  programs 
laid  down  as  the  basis  of  their  claims  for  support  at 
the  polls. 


Conserving  Winter  Moisture. 

Moisture  in  the  form  of  snow,  if  it  can  be  held 
where  needed  the  following  season  and  stored  in  the 
subsoil,  is  just  as  valuable  for  crop  production  as 
rainfall  coming  at  opportune  times  while  the  crop  is 
growing.  In  plains  farming  success  often  comes 
largely  as  a  result  of  making  available  for  crop  pro- 
duction the  precipitation  of  a  whole  year  instead  of 
depending  on  seasonable  rains  which  often  do  not 
come.  Mr.  Parsons  has  reiterated  this  principle  in 
Western  Farm  Life  over  and  over  again  and  in  this 
issue  discusses  some  of  the  things  which  should  be 
done  on  the  plains  farm  during  the  fall  and  winter 
in  order  to  get  the  largest  possible  return  from  the 
available  moisture. 

Fall  plowing  and  the  practice  of  such  methods  as 
will  hold  winter  moisture  are  cardinal  principles  in 
preparing  for  spring  crops  on  the  plains  farm.  To 
the  farmer  who  looks  ahead,  a  field  which  has  been 
thrown  up  in  ridges  with  a  lister,  every  furrow  full 
of  snow  from  a  winter  storm,  presents  great  possi- 
bilities as  compared  with  one  left  smooth  and  which 
shows  perfectly  bare  of  snow.  The  snow  in  the  fur- 
rows means  water  stored  in  the  soil  for  the  use  of 
the  crop.  Many  growers  of  feed  crops  on  the  plains 
find  that  it  makes  the  difference  between  a  sure  and 
paying  crop  and  possible  failure  to  hold  the  snow  on 
the  fields  and  get  the  moisture  into  the  soil.  Fall 
and  winter  listing  as  a  regular  practice  is  increasing. 


Beans  Making  Good. 

As  a  result  of  rushing  into  bean-growing  as  the 
one  paying  crop  many  farmers  crossed  the  bean  off 
the  list  when  the  price  went  so  low  as  to  return  no 
profit.  Beans  are  a  good  crop  for  many  conditions 
and  farmers  who  took  pains  to  properly  prepare  the 
soil  and  put  out  a  reasonable  acreage  are  very  well 
satisfied  with  the  returns.  We  note  in  a  news  item 
from  Weld  county  that  1,200  bushels  of  beans  had 
been  threshed  from  a  150-acre  field,  returning  at 
prevailing  prices  for  the  crop  $24  an  acre.  Similar 
items  are  being  printed  all  over  the  plains  farming 
sections  of  the  state.  We  attempted  to  point  out  the 
desirability  of  planting  reasonable  acreage  of  beans 
in  well-prepared  soil  last  spring,  not  with  the  idea 
that  any  big  money  would  be  made,  but  because 
conditions  indicated  a  fair  price  and  the  crop, is  one 
that  can  be  depended  on  with  some  degree  of  cer- 
tainty. The  acreage  in  Colorado  did  show  n  marked 
increase  over  that  of  the  year  preceding  and  the 
crop  is  making  a  little  profit  for  those  who  planted 
their  beans  m  well  prepared  soil  and  gave  them 
proper  cultivation. 


Colorado  Wheat  Wins  at  Wichita. 

Colorado  exhibitors  have  again  made  creditable 
winnings  at  the  International  Wheat  Show,  at  Wich- 
ita, Kan.  Only  two  Colorado  men,  John  Howell  of 
Montrose  and  John  Skinner  of  Fruita,  had  exhibits 
entered,  and  both  wei'e  among  the  winners.  Skinner 
took  first  on  Blackhull  Turkey  wheat,  and  Howell 
second  on  Marquis  wheat,  fourth  on  best  bushel  of 
wheat  of  any  variety  grown  anywhere  in  the  world, 
and  first  on  calico  corn.  Mr.  Howell  and  James  Mor- 
rison, county  agent  of  Logan  county,  will  represent 
the  Colorado  Board  of  Immigration  in  handling  the 
state's  entries  at  the  International  Hay  and  Grain 
show  held  in  Chicago  in  connection  with  the  Inter- 
national Livestock  Exposition  early  in  December. 


Better  Club  Buildings  at  Fair. 

No  better  investment  could  be  made  by  the  board 
of  State  Fair  managers  than  the  erection  on  the  fair 
grounds  at  Pueblo  of  a  strictly  modem  boys'  and 
girls'  club  building.  The  club  encampment  is  one  of 
the  most  vital  things  in  evidence  at  the  State  Fair. 
These  400  boys  and  girls  crowded  into  the  rough  tem- 
porary structures  provided  at  the  fair  this  year  rep- 
resent the  total  club  membership  of  15,000  in  forty- 
eight  of  the  state's  sixty-three  counties.  This  is  said 
to  be  the  largest  proportionate  club  membership  of 
any  state  in  the  Union.  These  youngsters  will  be 
running  this  state  a  few  years  hence  and  the  spirit 
of  progress  which  they  imbibe  in  connection  with 
such  an  event  as  the  state  club  encampment  at  the 
State  Fair  will  be  worked  out  in  their  lives.  Should 
they  not  be  housed  as  comfortably  and  as  appropri- 
ately as  the  livestock  on  the  fair  grounds? 


The  Passing  of  Enos  Mills. 

Enos  A.  Mills,  who  died  recently,  was  one  of  Colo- 
rado's distinguished  citizens.  His  death  is  a  loss  to 
the  whole  nation.  He  was  a  noted  naturalist  and 
a  most  unusual  man.  He  came  to  Colorado  from 
eastern  Kansas,  where  he  was  born,  when  14  years 
old,  in  search  of  health.  He  got  a  job  in  a  little 
hotel  in  Estes  Park  for  the  summer  and  for  several 
seasons  acted  as  a  guide  to  tourists.  His  health  im- 
proved and  he  made  many  trips  to  the  top  of  Long's 
Peak.  He  was  a  great  lover  of  nature  and  fought  to 
keep  our  playgrounds  free.  He  insisted  that  no  man 
had  any  right  to  a  monopoly  of  those  things  which 
God  had  given  to  everybody.  He  denounced  trusts 
and  combines  and  unfair  pi-ivileges  in  any  form.  In 
his  numei'ous  trips  to  Washington  his  eloquence  and 
vigor  did  much  to  influence  the  policy  adopted  in  the 
preservation  of  our  mountain  parks.  His  inn  near 
the  base  of  Long's  Peak  became  a  favorite  resort  of 
tourists.  Through  his  many  books  dealing  with  an- 
imal life  and  nature  subjects  his  influence  will  con- 
tinue in  the  years  to  come. 


One  Thousand  Colorado  Children  Saved. 

The  use  of  diphtheria  antitoxin  saves  a  thousand 
children  a  year  in  Colorado,  according  to  a  state- 
ment made  by  the  Colorado  Association  for  the  Pro- 
tection of  Public  Health.  The  use  of  antitoxin  was 
introduced  in  1895  and  the  death  rate  immediately 
fell,  representing  a  saving  of  250  children  in  Denver 
alone.  This  result  of  administering  antitoxin  pre- 
pared by  using  animals  is  something  to  remember 
when  voting  on  the  initiated  anti-medical  bill  which 
will  appear  on  the  ballots  this  fall.  If  this  bill  passes 
antitoxin  could  not  legally  be  made  in  Colorado. 

To  be  effective  the  antitoxin  must  be  used  eai-ly. 
If  used  the  first  day  of  the  disease  the  saving  of  life 
is  practically  certain.  The  Boston  City  Hospital  has 
a  record  of  500  doctors,  nurses  and  ward  attendants 
treated  at  the  first  appearance  of  the  disease,  and 
not  a  single  life  was  lost  in  this  large  series  of  cases. 
This  hospital  claims  that  it  saved  14,000  lives  with 
antitoxin,  most  of  the  patients  being  little  children. 


State  Farm  Bureau  Making  Progress. 

Conejos  county  in  the  San  Luis  valley  is  the  latest 
accession  to  the  farm  bureau  organization.  A  per- 
manent organization  was  recently  perfected  and 
already  committees  are  at  work  on  taxation,  a  wool 
pool,  livestock  marketing,  drainage,  better  sires,  po- 
tato marketing,  boys  'and  girls'  clubs,  freight  rates, 
weed  extermination,  pest  control,  publicity  and  mem- 
bi  i  Hliip.  A  representative  group  of  the  leading 
farmers  of  the  county  are  determined  to  make  the 
work  a  success.  The  county  agent,  F.  L.  Cooper,  will 
receive  the  best  of  co-operation  in  carrying  out  the 
e:; tension  work  he  has  planned.  The  fino  spirit  of 
to  operation  shown  in  this  new  farm  bureau  county 
Is  partly  due  to  the  example  sot  by  the  adjoining 
counties  of  Saguache  and  Rio  Grande. 
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From  the  Nation's  Capital 

BETTER  MARKETING  FACILITIES  BEING  ENCOURAGED 
TO  IMPROVE  AGRICULTURAL  SITUATION. 

E,  E.  Reynolds. 

INDUSTRIAL  unrest  and  business  uncertainty  have 
given  way  to  a  feeling  of  confidence,  not  a  high  de- 
gree of  optimism,  but  the  belief  that  the  country  is 
financially  sound  and  that  better  times  are  ahead.  This 
change  in  public  sentiment  is  due  in  large  measure  to  the 
psychological  effect  of  the  settlement  of  the  rail  and  coal 
strikes,  to  the  signing  of  the  so-called  permanent  tariff, 
and  to  the  vetoing  of  the  bonus  by  President  Harding. 

From  whatever  viewpoint  we  may  look  upon  the  tariff 
and  bonus,  whether  in  favor  or  in  opposition,  it  is  recog- 
nized, at  least  in  the  East,  that  the  settlement  of  these 
questions,  for  the  time  being,  has  had  a  quieting  and 
salutary  effect  upon  all  lines  of  business.  These  are  the 
conclusions  of  the  writer,  after  having  interviewed  well- 
informed,  conservative  men  in  Washington,  who  have 
nation-wide  connections  and  keep  in  close  touch  on  the 
public  pulse. 

One  veteran  publicist  marvels  that  this  country  should 
be  in  as  satisfactory  condition  as  it  is  today,  considering 
the  deplorable  situation  of  Great  Britain  and  the  nations 
of  Continental  Europe. 

Our  money  is  worth  one  hundred  cents  on  the  dollar 


anywhere  on  earth,  in  striking  compari-«> 
son  with  the  extremely  low  values  of 
the  marks  of  Germany,  francs  of  France 
and  lire  of  Italy.  Our  credit  is  gilt- 
edge.  Our  country  is  solvent.  The 
business  situation  is  sound,  with  few 
bankruptcy  cases  compared  with  other 
periods  of  after-war  reconstruction  and 
readjustment.  Labor  is  fully  employed. 
— x — 

Agricultural  Situation  Not  Improv- 
ing.— The  one  big  cloud  on  the  horizon 
is  the  agricultural  situation.  It  is  bad, 
and  not  getting  any  better,  according 
to  Department  of  Agriculture  investiga- 
tors. 

The  purchasing  power  of  farm  prod- 
ucts is  shrinking.  Figures  summarized 
by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Econom- 
ics substantiate  the  assertion  of  Na- 
tiona  Grange  Master  Sherman  J.  Low- 
ell, that  "the  purchasing  power  of  the 
farmers'  produce  is  less  today  than  it 
ever  has  been."  Figures  prepared  at 
the  National  Grange  office,  for  Septem- 
ber, show  that  corn,  wheat,  oats,  barley, 
hay  and  potatoes,  the  big  money  crops, 
are  at  or  below  pre-war  level.  Beef 
and  pork  are  rapidly  approaching  the 
pre-war  line.  The  three  major  products 
above  the  pre-war  line  are  cotton,  wool 
and  butter.  With  the  signing  of  the 
tariff  the  wool  markets  at  eastern 
points  began  to  show  a  firmer  tendency, 
by  October  1,  with  some  slight  advance 
on  the  lower  grades. 

The  unfavorable  agricultural  situa- 
tion is  a  serious  disappointment  to 
farmers,  who  cannot  see  the  justice  of 
having  to  pay  war-time  prices  for  ev- 
erything they  have  to  buy,  while  farm 
prices  are  down  to  or  below  the  pre-war 
levels. 

The  reaction  of  the  present  situation 
upon  the  public  mind  in  the  agricultural 
sections  varies  according  to  the  local- 
ity. In  the  eastern  states  the  farmers 
are  standing  by  their  representatives  in 
Congress,  having  confidence  in  the  belief 
that  somehow  or  other  the  new  tariff 
law  may  improve  conditions.  Some 
farmers  in  New  York  state  are  inclined 
to  blame  the  strike  and  labor  troubles 
for  the  low  prices  and  lack  of  demand 
for  farm  products. 


— x — 

Department  of  Agriculture  Striving 
to  Relieve  Situation. — The  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  is  being  crit- 
icized on  the  grounds  that  it  is  not  as 
fully  informed  as  to  the  real  agricul- 
tural situation  as  it  might  be.  This 
criticism,  however,  is  not  justified  by 
the  facts. 

Reports  from  every  part  of  the  na- 
tion are  coming  in  from  the  large  num- 
ber of  field  service  men  telling  of  actual 
conditions  on  the  farms.  In  addition, 
many  men  in  the  department  own  farms 
and  are  having  the  same  difficulties  in 
marketing  their  crops  as  are  the  men 
out  on  the  farms. 

Realizing  the  truth  of  the  situation, 
however,  and  proposing  an  effective 
emergency  remedy  are  two  different 
propositions.  The  men  in  the  depart- 
ment who  know  the  situation  are  mak- 
ing strenuous  efforts  to  secure  a  rem- 
edy that  will  aid  the  folks  back  on  the 
farms. 

The  department  is  centering  its  main 
activities  at  this  time  upon  the  market- 
ing end  of  the  farming  business.  Every 
possible  means  is  being  utilized  to  de- 
velop methods  and  practices  that  will 
reduce  the  cost  of  distribution,  and  re- 
turn to  the  producer  a  larger  share  of 
the  con  timer's  dollar.  The  market  news 


service  is  being  rapidly  extended  to 
both  terminal  and  shipping  points.  Ev- 
erything that  is  possible  to  be  done  is 
being  done  to  insure  the  producer  and 
consumer  a  fair  deal. 

Bonded  warehouses,  stock  yards  con- 
trol, co-operative  marketing  projects 
and  better  credit  facilities  to  facilitate 
more  orderly  marketing  are  being  en- 
couraged by  the  department  to  aid  the 
farmer  to  receive  more  satisfactory  re- 
turns for  his  investment  and  labor. 


Permanent  Rural  Credit  System  Im- 
portant Step. — A  system  of  rural  cred- 
its which  will  enable  the  farmer  to 
finance  his  livestock  and  crop  operations 
at  a  reasonable  rate  of  interest  is  be- 
lieved to  be  one  very  important  step 
toward  relieving  the  farmer  and  stock 
raisers.  A  nation-wide  conference  of 
co-operative  marketing  associations  has 
been  called  to  be  held  in  Washington  at 
an  early  date  at  the  suggestion  of  Sen- 
ator Capper,  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
united  action  upon  rural  credit  legisla- 
tion and  recommending  it  to  Congress. 
The  conference  will  be  a  gathering  of 
representatives  of  all  the  leading  co- 
operative marketing  groups  in  the  coun- 
try. 

In  a  letter  to  Aaron  Sapiro,  who  is 
general  counsel  for  a  large  number  of 
marketing  organizations,  Senator  Cap- 
per said:  "The  next  agricultural  cred- 
its bill  passed  by  Congress  should  be 
and  doubtless  will  be  of  a  permanent 
character,  and  should  be  of  such  a  na- 
ture as  to  close  the  books  on  this  sub- 
ject for  many  years  to  come.  I  have 
been  greatly  impressed  by  the  fact  that 
the  greatest  use  that  has  been  made  of 
government  credit  agencies  in  aid  of 
the  farmer  has  been  made  through  co- 
operative marketing  organizations,  and 
that  these  credits,  as  made,  have  been 
entirely  satisfactory,  both  to  the  farm- 
ers through  their  organizations,  and  to 
the  government. 

"Extensive  as  is  the  membership  of 
these  organizations,  at  this  time,  I  am 
convinced  that  the  co-operative  market- 
ing movement  is  still  in  its  infancy,  and 
it  is  sweeping  the  nation  so  rapidly  that 
the  best  possible  way  to  facilitate  and 
handle  rural  credits  for  the  purpose  of 
orderly  marketing  of  crops  will  very 
evidently  be  through  the  co-operatives." 
— x — 

National  Milk  Producers  Advocate 
Pooling  Milk. — Pooling  of  market  milk 
wil  be  the  outstanding  question  for  dis- 
cussion at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
National  Milk  Troducers'  Federation  in 
Springfield,  Mass.,  November  9  and  10. 
Milk  transportation  will  also  be  an  im- 
portant topic.  Last  spring  the  federa- 
tion representatives  made  an  effort  to 
get  the  railroads  and  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  to  lower  the 
rates  on  milk.  As  milk  rates  are  classed 
with  passenger  rates,  no  reduction  was 
in  sight,  and  as  a  result  the  federation 
has  made  an  investigation  of  cost  of 
truck  transportation,  figuring  it  was 
feasible  to  transport  milk  50  to  75  miles 
by  truck.  In  co-operation  with  the 
truck  committee  of  the  International 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  a  study  of  costs 
has  been  made  in  California  and  several 
other  states.  A  summary  of  these  in- 
vestigations will  be  presented  at  the 
annual  meeting. 

Copying  after  the  glass-lined  milk 
cars  on  the  railroads,  the  truck  people 
are  building  glass-lined  tanks  and  mo- 
tor trucks  to  handle  milk. 


Corn  Shredding— and  Goodyear  Belts 


Alex  Woelffer,  of Water  town, 

Wisconsin,  says  the  only  belt 
he  ever  used  that  really 
heldthepulleysandran  trouble- 
free  is  the  Goodyear  Klingtite 
Belt.  "Even  during  and  after 
rains,  it  delivers  without  a 
miss,"  he  says.  "There  is  never 
any_  tension  to  endanger  the 
engine  through  overheating; 
never  any  re-setting.  It  does 
not  stretch,  shrink  or  stiffen. 

*'//  is  so  Powerful  and  so  effi- 
cient that  I  have  not  only  got 
my  own  work  done  with  it  easily 
and  quickly,  but  have  found 
time  to  use  it  many  extra  hours 
for  my  neighbors,  in  their 
threshing,  silo-filling,  corn- 
shredding  and  wood-cutting.  I 


have  made  $3  an  hour  in  that 
way,  and  counting  these  earn- 
ings with  my  own  savings,  the 
belt  paid  for  itself  long  ago." 

Goodyear  Klingtite  Belts  put 

an  end  to  farm  belt  troubles. 
They  need  no  breaking  in.  They 
require  no  belt  dressing.  They 
do  not  separate  at  the  plies. 
Goodyear  means  good  wear. 

They  come  in  endless  type  for 
all  heavy  duty  and  in  suitable 
lengths  for  water  pumping, 
cream  separating,  electric  light- 
ing plant,  washing  machine 
and  other  light  drives.  For 
further  information  about  them 
write  to  Goodyear,  Akron, 
OhiojOr  Los  Angeles,California. 


Copyright  1922,  by  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Bobber  Co.,  Inc. 


350,000  Now  Use  It  J 

The  simple,  dependable  Fairbanks-Morse  "Z"  En- 
gine has  taken  much  of  the  drudgery  out  of  the  work 
on  more  than  350,000  farms.  Don't  waste  your  own 
time  and  strength  on  blistering,  back-breaking  jobs 
that  this  engine  can  do  quicker  and  easier.  At  present 
low  prices,  it  is  the  cheapest  "hired  help"  you  can  get. 

The  magneto  equipt  \y2  H.  P.,  3 H.  P.,  and  6  H.  P. 
are  real  kerosene  engines,  but  operate  equally  well  on 
gasoline.  Simple,  high  tension  oscillating  magneto  pro- 
duces hot  spark,  starting  engine  quickly.  Throttling 
governor  assures  steady  speed.  Prices,  F.  O.  B.  factory : 
iy2H.P.>$71.00  5H.P.-S105.00  6  H.P.  S  168.00 

Other  "Z"  Engines  up  to  20  H.P. 

Write  us  for  complete  details. 

See  the  engines  at  your  dealer's. 

FAI RBAN  KS,  MORS  E  &  CO, 

manufacturers,  Chicago 

Western  Branches:   San  Francisco;  Seattle;  Los  Angeles;  Portland. 


The  new-'Z-lK  H.P.  bat- 
tery equipt  uses  gasoline 
alone.  Hashigh  tension  bat- 
tery ignition,  hit  and  miss 
governor  and  balanced  safe  - 
ty  fly  wheels.  Control  lever 
gives  six  speed  changes. 
Carburetor  requires  no  ad- 
justing. A  remarkable  value 

$  A  OC9 

49  F.  O.  B.  Factory 


Saws  15  Cords  a  Day/ 


.jally    more  easily  with  this  new  saw  than  1 

Qngrottd  man  can  saw  2  cords  by  hand  Boat  coal 
ViUm,  shortage  —  make  Bis  Mooejr  with  new 

OTTAWA 

S  and  i  B-P.  LOW 
PRICES.  Sb>pp«d 
from  Factorr  or 
8  Branch  Houses. 
Burns  kerosene. 
Cash .  Easy  Terms. 
Frmm  Bee*— write. 

■»Sl1*ll*"r6CO- 

25H-Nwo<*st. 

OTTAWA,  KANSAS 


Big  Money  Boring  Wells 


Have  water  on  your  own  farm. 
In  spare  tirce  make  veY.s  for  your 
neighbors.  It  means  SKOO  extra  in 
ordinary  years,  double  that  in  dry 
years.  No  risk — no  experience  needed. 


Outfits  for  Getting  Water  Any* 


4m 


Earth  augers,  roc 
combined  machine?, 
or  horse  power.  [!'• 
easy  trrms  an.i ;• 

USI  V  MFG.  COMPANY 
Box  743       Clarinda,  Iowa 
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PRACTICAL  FARMING 


A  526 -Page  Book  of 
Money -Saving 
Methods 


"Practical  Farming"  is  a  book  of 
626  pages  of  practical  farm  experi- 
ence, put  together  by  twelve  of  the 
foremost  agricultural  experts.  To 
the  farmer  who  is  progressive  and 
broadminded,  who  desires  to  get  the 
most  out  of  his  farm,  it  affords  a 
never-ending  source  of  information. 
Taking  up  such  subjects  as:  Modern 
ideas  in  Boil  treatment  and  tilage; 
field  crops,  their  adaptations  and 
economic  relations;  vegetable,  gar- 
den and  trucking  crops;  fruit  cul- 
ture and  forestry;  important  injur- 
ious insects  and  diseases  affecting 
field  and  garden  crops,  fruit  and 
shade  trees;  selecting  and  feeding 
farm  animals  for  profit;  beef  mak- 
ing; feeding  native  cattle  for  beef; 
feeding  range  cattle  for  beef;  dis- 
eases of  farm  animals  and  their 
treatment;  the  silo;  making  poultry 
pay. 

Then,  for  the  housewife  it  has  a 
department,    "Wholesome  Cooking 
"Without    "Waste,"    containing  over 
three  hundred  reliable  tested  recipes  for  home  cooking. 

"Practical  Farming"  also  contains  a  Feeding  Chart  printed  in  Six  col- 
ors. This  Chart  gives  the  analysis  and  feeding  value  of  thirty  different 
feeds,  together  with  the  fertilizer  value  per  ton  of  each.  There  are  over 
200  fine  illustrations  in  this  book. 

"Practical  Farming"  is  printed  in  two  styles  of  bindings — heavy  paper 
cover;  or  cloth  cover;  but  the  contents  of  the  book  is  exactly  the  same  in 
either  style  of  binding.  The  handsome  cloth-bound  volume  is  a  first-class 
book  in  every  way  and  would  be  an  ornament  in  any  library. 
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The  First  American, 

(Continued  from  Page  6). 
garden.  I  broke  off  in  my  reassurance 
as  a  tall  man,  clad  like  a  courtier, 
strode  angrily  down  the  walk  toward 
the  street.  His  face,  visible  in  the 
candle-light,  was  convulsed  and  pallid. 
Yet  at  first  glance  I  recognized  him. 

He  was  the  stranger  who,  on  the 
Auteuil  road  that  day,  had  demanded  of 
me  the  snuff-box  and  with  whom  I  had 
been  forced  to  fight  before  I  could  pur- 
sue my  way  to  Paris.  What  did  he  at 
the  Chevalier  de  Sieux's  mansion  and 
why  was  he  leaving  it  in  such  a  state 
of  temper? 

The  man  glanced  toward  us  as  we 
stood  there  watching  him.  Claire  had 
drawn  the  hood  over  her  face  again,  and 
was  a  yard  or  so  away  from  me,  among 
the  shadows  of  the  shrubbery.  I  do  not 
think  he  saw  her.  I  know  he  did  not 
recognize  her. 

But  he  saw  and  recognized  me  on  the 
moment.  Checking  his  advance,  he 
paused  as  if  irresolute.  Then,  to  my 
utter  amazement,  he  drew  sword  and 
ran  at  me,  shouting  as  he  ran: 

"Watch,  ho!  Watch!  A  rescue!" 

What  his  words  meant  I  could  not 
fathom.  But  it  was  very  apparent  that 
he  was  bearing  down  upon  me  with 
flourished  sword,  and  that,  unless  I 
would  fain  be  spitted  like  a  plover,  I 
must  defend  myself. 

I  drew  my  blade  barely  in  time  to 
parry  his  first  lunge. 

Was  the  man  mad,  that  he  should 
wantonly  attack  an  opponent  who  had 
proved  himself  so  easily  his  master  at 
swordsmanship  1  I  ought  to  have  been 
accustomed  to  incomprehensible  things 
by  that  time,  but  this  onslaught  frank- 
ly perplexed  me. 

He  did  not  attack  with  fury,  as  he 
had  done  that  day,  but  fought  cautious- 
ly after  that  first  thrust,  keeping  back 
out  of  reach,  taking  no  chances.  He 
did  not  press  me,  but  contented  him- 
self with  clashing  his  blade  against 
mine,  and  ever  bawling  at  fop  voice: 

"Watch,  ho!  Watch!" 

Shutters  were  flung  back  on  either 
side  of  the  street.  Folk  ran  up  to  see 
the  brawl.  From  the  Chevalier  de 
Sieux's  house  issued  a  dozen  man 
servants,  while  every  window  was  alive 
with  women's  heads. 

And  in  the  midst  of  the  confusion  up 
panted  a  company  of  the  city  watch, 
bearing  lanterns,  pikes  and  blunder- 
busses. 

My  father  had  ever  taught  me  to  re- 
spect the  law.  Therefore,  when  the 
watch-captain  bellowed,  "Hold!  In  the 
king's  name!"  I  dropped  my  sword- 
point  and  stepped  back. 
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Nor  did  I  offer  resistance  as  several 
of  them  seized  and  disarmed  me. 

Others  secured  my  antagonist,  who 
seemed  to  take  their  interference  not 
only  calmly,  but  even  gladly.  The 
watch-captain  pushed  forward  and  was 
about  to  speak,  when  my  opponent  said: 
"Do  you  know  me?" 
He  spoke  with  an  air  of  haughty  au- 
thority. The  captain  gazed  at  him, 
then  raised  his  hand  to  the  salute. 

"Yes,  monsiuer  le  marquis,"  he  re- 
turned, "I  have  the  honor  to  recognize 
your  excellency." 

"Then,"  went  on  the  stranger,  "you 
know  me  for  an  official  of  his  majesty's 
court.  You  will  therefore  obey  my  in- 
structions now,  unless  you  desire  to  lose 
your  commission.  I  order  you  to  arrest 
this  brawler,"  pointing  at  me,  "on 
my  charge  of  breaking  the  king's  peace 
and  of  disobeying  his  eminence  the  car- 
dinal's righteous  edict  against  duel- 
ing." 

"Dueling?"  I  cried.  "Why,  it  was 
you  who  " 

"Silence,  there!"  the  captain  inter- 
rupted me.  "You  can  state  your  case 
to  the  magistrates  in  due  time.  In  the 
meantime,  do  not  interrupt  M.  le  Mar- 
quis des  Ems.  Pray,  proceed,  monsieur 
le  mai'quis." 

"I  was  leaving  the  house  of  the 
Chevalier  de  Sieux,"  went  on  the  mar- 
quis, "when  this  ruffianly  fellow  set 
upon  me.  I  reminded  him  that  his 
eminence,  in  his  great  wisdom,  had  de- 
creed death  as  the  penalty  for  duels. 
But  he  would  not  listen,  and  assailed 
me  so  violently  that  I  was  forced  to 
draw  sword  in  self-defense.  Thse  peo- 
ple," turning  to  onlookers,  "will  bear 
me  witness  that  I  struck  no  blow,  but 
fought  solely  to  guard  my  life,  and  that 
I  shouted  right  lustily  for  the  watch  to 
come  to  the  rescue." 

"Aye,  aye!  That  is  so.  It  is  as  he 
says,"  spoke  up  a  number  of  bystand- 
ers. 

"It  is  a  lie!"  I  declared.   "He  " 

"Is  the  word  of  an  unknown  brawler 
in  torn  old  clothes  to  be  taken  against 
that  of  the  Marquis  des  Ems  ?  "  snapped 
the  watch.  "Fall  in,  men!  March  him 
to  the  Bastile.  Tomorrow  he  can  have 
his  say  before  a  magistrate." 

His  subserviency  to  my  foe  led  me 
to  believe  the  marquis  must  be  a  man 
high  in  the  court  whom  no  mere  watch- 
captain  dare  offend.  Of  what  use  could 
be  any  protestation  of  mine? 

I  saw  the  whole  trick.  But  how  could 
I,  an  unknown  stranger,  expect  to  make 
others  see  it? 

My  torn,  rumpled  clothing,  too,  was 
against  me.  I  had  thrown  aside  the 
emblazoned  cloak  as  Des  Ems  had  at- 
tacked me.  Some  pickpocket  in  the 
gathering  crowd  had  evidently  snatched 
it.  So,  in  disheveled,  hopeless,  helpless 
state  I  stood;  disarmed,  in  custody,  de- 
nied a  hearing. 

Of  a  sudden  my  mind  left  my  own 
concerns  and  flashed  back  to  Claire.  I 
glanced  keenly  about  me.  She  had  van- 
ished. Though  I  rejoiced  that  she  had 
been  spared  the  publicity  of  appearing 
in  such  a  scene,  yet  I  felt  a  vague 
pain  at  heart  that  she — the  only  wit- 
ness whose  testimony  could  disapprove 
the  marquis'  charge — had  deserted  me 
in  my  moment  of  dire  need. 

At  the  captain's  order  one  of  the 
watch  began  searching  me  for  concealed 
weapons.  As  he  drew  out  the  snuff-box, 
the  marquis  snatched  it  from  his  hand. 

"This  is  my  property,"  he  said,  "and 
I  can  prove  it  before  the  magistrates 
tomorrow.  In  the  meantime,  I  will  keep 
it.  I  am  responsible  if  you  are  blamed 
for  its  loss,  captain." 

"What  is  all  this?"  boomed  a  trucu- 
lent voice. 

The  Chevaliei>de  Sieux  was  elbowing 
his  way  through  the  crowd  toward  us. 

"Is  the  city  so  ill-patrolled,"  he 
growled,  "that  peaceful  folk  in  the  very 
heart  of  Paris  are  to  be  awakened  by 
brawls  and  by  the  monkey-chatter  of 
the  city  watch?" 

His  eyes  fell  on  Des  Ems,  and  he 
seemed  about  to  speak  again,  when  I 
thrust  myself  forward,  dragging  my 
two  guards  with  me. 

"Monsieur  le  chevaliei*,"  I  cried,  "I 
have  escorted  Mile.  Claire  back  to  tho 
house  from  which  you  drove  her.  If  you 
refuse  to  take  her  in  and  to  treat  her 
in  all  ways  as  a  father  should  treat  his 
child,  I  shall  return  when  I  am  free, 
and  " 

"When  you  are  free?"  scoffed  Des 
Ems.  "You  arc  new  to  Paris,  or  you 
would  understand  that  one  does  not  get 
free  when  once  the  cardinal  catches  him 
dueling.    I  " 

"Chevalier!"  I  cried  again,  as  my 
captors  drew  me  back.  "Your  daugh- 
ter M 

"I  have  no  daughter!"  thundered  the 
raging  old  man. 
"You  blackguard!"  I  almost  screamed. 

"I  " 
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When  the  Colorado  farmer  votes  Nov.  7 
he  is  doing  more  than  choosing  a  governor. 
He  is  voting  either  for  a  square  deal  for  him- 
self and  family  or  against  it. 

The  Democratic  party  ruined  the  farmer 
by  restricting  credit  in  1920  and  forcing  him 
to  sell  his  crops  at  a  loss.  Then  it  admitted 
cheap  foreign  products  and  forced  prices  so 
low  that  many  farmers  were  driven  out  of 
business. 

When  the  Republican  party  came  into 
power  one  of  the  first  acts  was  the  Farmers' 
Tariff,  which  sent  the  price  of  farm  products 
up  immediately.  Next  it  passed  six  meas- 
ures which  started  the  farmer  back  toward 
prosperity,  including  the  Billion  Dollar  War 
Finance  Fund  for  Farmers'  Relief. 

Under  the  Republican  administration  in 
Colorado  the  state  has  loaned  $1,000,000  to 
farmers.  Under  Benjamin  Griffith,  Repub- 
lican nominee  for  Governor,  farm  and  live- 


stock interests  are  assured  of  continued  fair 
and  generous  dealing. 

The  Democrats  seek  to  cover  up  their  un- 
fair treatment  of  the  farmer  by  a  visionary 
state  warehouse  scheme  that  can't  be  put 
into  effect  for  years  to  come.  The  Republi- 
cans favor  lending  farmers  money  to  build 
their  own  warehouses. 

The  difference  to  the  farmers  of  Colorado 
between  the  promises  and  acts  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  and  the  promises  and  acts  of  the 
Republican  party  is  the  difference  that  lies 
between  the  Socialism  and  charity  promised 
by  the  Democrats  and  the  practical  assistance 
and  ability  to  help  themselves  that  the 
farmers  are  ASSURED  by  the  Republicans. 

A  vote  for  Sweet  is  a  vote  for  low  market 
prices  and  ruin  for  farmers.  A  vote  for  Grif- 
fith is  a  vote  for  a  square  deal  and  prosperous 
farms. 
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"Silence!"  ordered  the  captain.  "Un- 
less you  wish  to  be  gagged.  March,  men! 
Forward!" 

They  fell  in  at  either  side  of  me. 
And  we  began  our  journey  to  the  prison 
whose  dread  fame  had  even  reached  my 
wilderness  home — the  Bastile. 


CHAPTER  VII. 
The  Bastile. 

Abler  pens  than  mine  have  described 
the  Bastile.  And  yet,  as  one  who  has 
lain  there,  I  believe  none  of  them  have 
done  even  meager  justice  to  its  horrors 
and  gloom.  I  shall  not,  then,  try  to 
cope  with  my  betters  by  seeking  to  por- 
tray it.  And,  faith,  I  am  glad  to  be 
free  of  the  task.  For  the  very  memory 
of  the  darksome  place  is  one  of  dread. 

I  am  not  superstitious.  Yet,  as  a  turn- 
key marched  me  down  a  damp  corridor 
and  thrust  me  into  a  cell,  it  seemed  to 
me  that  the  ghosts  of  the  place's  vic- 
tims and  the  spirits  of  its  myriad 
atrocities  made  the  whole  prison  vibrant 
with  a  dread  atmosphere  of  their  own. 

Here  were  caged  low  scoundrels  and 
high  nobles;  men  who  had  wrongfully 
plotted  to  mount  France's  throne,  and 
men  who  had  crossed  swords  with  each 
other  in  sudden  anger — "all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  men,"  as  the  Book  of  Com- 


mon Prayer  has  it.  And,  in  the  silence 
of  the  night,  I  could  hear  stifled  sobs, 
and  deep,  hopeless  groans  rising  here 
and  there  through  the  deep,  echoing 
darkness. 

So  full  was  the  vast  prison  at  the 
time  that  I  had  not  even  a  cell  to  my- 
self. I  was  cast  into  one  already  occu- 
pied. Its  other  inmate — a  slender,  long- 
haired lad,  scarce  20  years  old,  and 
decked  out  in  tarnished  finery — rose 
with  languid  grace  to  accost  me. 

"Welcome  to  the  hospitality  of  Mme. 
la  Bastile,"  he  said,  with  a  bow.  "Her 
guest-rooms  are  restricted  in  size, : 
but  they  are  of  excellent  workmanship. 
So  strong  that  no  thief  has  ever  been 
known  to  break  in." 

His  gay,  graceful  manner  touched  me. 
If  he  could  be  cheerful  here,  I  was  not; 
minded  to  degrade  myself  in  his  laugh- 
ing  eyes   by    seeming  to  mope.   So  I  j 
made  shift  to  answer: 

"I  am  at  least  grateful  for  so  pleas- 
ant a  roommate  during  my  stay  in 
madame's  hospitable  home.  I  already  j 
believe  we  shall  get  on  so  well  together, 
you  and  I,  that  neither  of  us  will  be 
able  to  bring  himself  to  depart  from 
here  of  his  own  accord." 

"Well  spoken!"  he  applauded  my 
feeble  wit.  "I  feared  I  was  to  have  some 
weeping  coward  for  my  companion.  I 
congratulate  myself!  Therefore  I  will 


begin  all  over  again,  and  beg  leave  to 
make  myself  known  to  you  in  due  form. 
Monsieur,  I  am  Amandee  Jean  Baptiste 
de  Fraix  de  Portion,  Sieur  de  Montivre 
of  Gascony — wholly  at  your  service." 

"May  your  life  be  as  long  as  your 
name!!"  I  returned. 

"Ceil!"  he  laughed.  "Would  you  make 
me  a  centenarian?  We  of  Gascony  are 
as  strong  for  names  as  we  be  weak  for 
ready  cash.  From  your  own  accent,  I 
judge  you,  too,  are  of  the  provinces?" 

"Pardon  my  carelessness  in  neglect- 
ing to  introduce  myself,"  I  hastened  to 
say.  "Monsieur,  you  see  before  you  a 
man  whose  name  is  as  short  as  your 
own  is  long.    I  am  Hugh  Mallock  of — " 

"English,  eh?  Yet  the  accent  is 
not  " 

"No.  American.  Lord  of  so  much  of 
a  mostly  undiscovered  continent  as  I 
may  choose  to  claim.  At  present  a  visi- 
tor in  Paris,  until  such  time  as  it  shall 
please  the  executioner  to  start  me  for  a 
new  destination." 

"American?"  he  repeated.  "The  term 
is  new  to  me.  You  speak  of  execution- 
ers. Do  I  conclude  you  have  tried  to 
slay  the  cardinal,  to  outdress  the  king, 
or  to  send  love-sonnets  to  the  queen?" 

"Nothing  so  romantic  or  adventurous, 
I  fear.  I  merely  sought  to  make  sweet 
music  by  clicking  one  bit  of  steel 
against  another." 


"Dueling?"  he  cried.  "That,  perchance 
put  you  in  worse  peril  than  any  of  the 
j  three  more  picturesque  crimes  I  sug- 
'  gested.  The  edict  leaves  scant  leeway, 
j  Still,  he  added  more  cheerily,  "a  pardon 
is  not  unheard  of  if  a  man  be  of  in- 
I  fluence.    What  is  your  party?" 

"My  party!"  I  echoed,  not  under- 
standing. 

"Yes.  Of  what  party  are  you?" 
"I  do  not  understand.  You  see  I  am 
this  day  new  arrived  in  Paris.  I  have 
no  friends  here.  And  news  of  your 
'parties'  or  'factions'  has  not  crossed 
the  seas  to  my  ears." 

He  whistled  long  and  low,  eyeing  me 
in  open  wonder. 

"That  a  man  should  live,"  quoth  he, 
I  "who  does  not  understand  the  politics 
that  are  convulsing  Fiance!    Here,  in 
j  Paris,  it  seems  to  us  there  can  nowhere 
!  be  other  topics  of  talk." 

"Would  you  mind    explaining?"  I 
!  asked,  "for,  though  I  seem  likely  to  have 
j  short  enough  time  to  live  here,  yet  I 
am  ever  desirous  of  learning  what  is 
I  interesting  in  each  place.    I  know,  of 
course,  that  Louis  XIII,  son  of  the  great 
Henry  of  Navarre,  is  your  king.  Also 
that  Cardinal  Richelieu  is  his  prime 
minister  and  that  Anne  of  Austria  is 
queen  of  France.    Beyond  those  simple 
facts,  my  knowledge  lags." 

(Turn  to  Page  20.) 
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Catalog-  A  postal  card  will  do. 
Book  also  tells  about  S500  in 
COLD  to  be  Given  to  Trappers 
for  Photographs  of  their  Furs. 


Fur  Book  Free 

'  WRITE  AT  ONCE  for  Big, 
*    Beautifully  Illustrated  Trap 
Catalog-Trappera'  Guide,  Game 
Laws,  Fur  Price  List,  and  Shipping 
Tags— ALL  FREE. 

EAStephensfrGb- 

565  Stephens  Building 

Denver,  Colorado,  U.  S.  A. 


Fur  Getter 


FREE  TO 

TRAPPERS 

52  PAGE 
FUR; 


in  ST.  LOUIS  since  1871 
Get  ready  now  for  big  trapping  seafon— Fur  prices 
will  continue  high.  Send  for  new  Book  of  Traps- 
Bigger  and  Better  than  ever  this  year— many  en- 
tirely new  trapping  devices,  including  the  Taylor 
Far  Getter,  which  is  a  Trap  Gun—rifle  and  pistol 
combined— Smoke  Torpedo,  New  Eompakt  Traps, 
etc  Many  new  trans  shown  for  the  first  time- 
correct  shooti  ng  positions  explained— also  trapping 
laws,  trapping  methods,  traps  and  baits  to  use-- 
lists  every  article  the  trapper  uses  at  money  saving 
prices  It  is  the  most  complete  fur  book 
ever  compiled  for  FREE  distribution.  Do  not 
spend  a  penny  for  trapping  equipment  until  you 
have  received  the  Taylor  BOOK  of  TRAPS. 
F  C  TAYLOR  FUR  CO,  41S  Fur  Ex.,  Si.  Louis,  Mo. 


FURS 


WAY 
UP! 

BIG  SEASON  AHEAD 

Order  traps  and  baits  now.  Bend  coupon  below 
at  once  to  Kouke  Fur  Co.,  St.  Louis,  for  lowest 
prices  on  rupplies,  get  fr<<  samples  NOXENT 
(kins  human  scent)  and  KKMOV-A-SMEL  (de- 
stroys skunk  smells  instantly).  Get  free  Trapper's 
Pardnrriihowing  traps  and  new  past  ■  baits,  game 
laws,  how  to  trap  and  grade  furs.  Wo  keep  yon 
i  posted  on  market  and  send  fur  price 
I  liati  all  season.  All  Free— send  today  to 


FOUKE  FUR  COMPANY 
49H  Fouke  Building,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

S~nd  ir.e  sampWs  of  NOXENT  and  ilKMOV-A- 
hM EL, "Trapper's  I'ardncr,"  and  tags.  Send  DM 
far  price  nets  all  a— on.  Mgg  


Town 


State 


K.K.U. 


HOW  TO  get  FREE 

TRAPS'*  GUNS- baits 


01-tUU  MUL. It  to  Trapprrs  and  fur  Shippers 
"  your  "f  rappers'  Huppli 
id  east.   Wr.te  tMsy 
at  of  PrwuaoM.  f 
a  K'ehanc*." 
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Where  to  Ship  Furs. 

The  shipper  for  his  own  protection 

should  make  sure  of  the  honesty  and 
ability  of  the  house  to  which  he  sends 
his  furs. 

Once  in  a  while  the  honest  and  capa- 
ble fur  house  receives  a  complaint  from 
a  shipper  about  the  grading  his  furs 
were  given.  Then  the  matter  is  simply 
a  difference  in  the  judgment  of  the  fur 
concern's  grader  and  the  judgment  of 
the  shipper.  A  trapper  who  has  been 
years  at  the  trapping  game  is  a  pretty 
good  judge  of  the  quality  and  grade  of 
any  fur  he  catches  and  usually  has  his 
own  ideas  of  what  every  pelt  should 
bring.  As  a  general  rule,  his  judgment 
is  good. 

On  some  skins,  however,  the  expert 
grader,  by  reason  of  his  more  complete 
and  scientific  knowledge-  of  grading 
furs,  often  detects  hidden  value  which 
the  trapper  did  not  see,  and  the  result 
is  the  trapper  gets  a  higher  price  than 
he  expected.  Sometimes  the  reverse  is 
true;  a  pelt  may  look  better  and  grade 
better  to  the  trapper  than  it  really 
should  grade,  and  the  expert  can  only 
place  it  at  its  true  value.  The  mistake 
in  such  instances  is  made  by  the  trap- 
per. 

Often  a  shipper's  judgment  is  in 
fluenced  by  friends  and  fellow  trappers 
in  his  locality  who  look  over  his  catch 
and  tell  him  offhand  what  it  should 
bring.  Grading  furs  is  not  guess-work; 
only  expert  examination  can  disclose 
the  true  value  of  the  raw  furs.  If  the 
shipper  will  remember  that  the  expert 
grader  in  the  large  responsible  fur 
house  is  a  specialist  in  his  work,  he  will 
realize  why  sometimes  his  own  grading 
of  his  furs  is  not  exactly  correct. 

Furs  are  valuable;  it  pays  to  safe- 
guard them.  It  is  always  advisable  to 
ship  to  a  house  of  known  responsibility 
and  age.  Investigate  before  sending 
your  furs  to  market.  In  case  of  doubt, 
ship  to  the  concern  whose  record  over  a 
period  of  years  is  known  to  your  neigh- 
bors. 


Weil-Balanced  Showing  of  Farm 
Products  at  Pueblo. 

(Continued  from  Fage  3.) 
intendent  of  transportation  to  and  from 
trains  and  the  various  adult  leaders  in 
charge  of  groups  of  boys  and  girls  de 
serve  great  credit  for  the  smoothness 
with  which  the  whole  program  moved 
to  its  final  conclusion.  To  the  ordinary 
observer  there  was  not  a  hitch  from  be- 
ginning to  end,  which  bespeaks  most 
careful  planning  and  good  head  work 
on  the  part  of  these  leaders  in  advance 
of  the  gathering. 

Kit  Carson  County  Girls  Win. 

Probably  the  most  exciting  event  of 
the  week  in  the  club  department  was 
the  series  of  demonstrations  in  the  in 
ter-state  canning  club  contest  in  which 
competition  was  open  to  seven  states. 
The  winners  were  two  Kit  Carson  coun- 
ty girls,  Bertha  Boger  and  Elaine  Hend- 
ricks. They  will  now  go  to  Chicago  to 
compete  in  a  national  contest.  In  our 
next  issue  will  appear  a  report  of  this 
inter-state  contest  in  more  detail. 

State  championships  were  awarded  in 
all  classes  of  boys'  and  girls'  club  work 
except  the  corn  club  championship, 
which  is  carried  over  to  the  National 
Western  Stock  Show,  held  in  Denver  in 
January  each  year. 

The  winners  were  announced  just  as 
the  boys  and  girls  were  packing  up  for 
the  trip  home.  In  canning  the  Mont- 
rose county  club  won  first;  Conejos,  sec- 
ond, and  Denver  third.  In  clothing, 
Weld  county  won  first,  Montrose  second, 
and  Mesa  third.  Saguache  won  first  in 
baking,  Weld  second,  and  Montrose 
third.  In  poultry  Saguache  was  first, 
Weld  second,  and  Montrose  third.  The 
Montrose  county  team  was  declared  the 
grand  champion  team  of  the  state  and 
will  be  entitled  to  compete  in  the  tri- 
state  contest  at  the  National  Western 
Stock  Show  at  Denver  next  January  for 
the  championship  of  Colorado,  Wyoming 
and  New  Mexico. 

One  of  the  exciting  contests  in  the 
club  department  was  in  tho  pig  club 
show.  Most  of  the  pigs  were  housed  in 
a  separate  building,  although  some  of 
the  pig  club  exhibitors  had  cntrivsi  in 
the  regular  open  classifications  ai  d 
made  very  creditable  showings. 

Beys  and  Girls  Show  Pigs. 

Prom  various  sections  of  the  state 
where  pig  clubs  had  been  conducted  and 
local  awards  made,  came  the  contest- 
ants for  state  honors.  The  showing 
went  through  by  breeds  first.  In  the 
Chester  Whites,  Millard  and  Floyd  Ball 
won  first  and  second,  respectively,  in 
the  second  year  contest.  There  were  no 
entries  in  tho  first  year  work  for  tbas 
breed. 


The  keenest  competition  in  the  pig 
club  show  developed  in  the  Duroc  Jersey 
and  Poland  China  classifications.  In 
showing  Duroc  Jersey  pigs  in  the  first- 
year  group,  Raymond  Hawkins  of  Peetz, 
Colo.,  won  first  without  competition.  In 
the  sows,  Kemper  Sackman  of  Pueblo 
won  first,  Roland  Sackman,  his  brother, 
second,  and  Frances  Ratcliffe  of  Range 
View  Stock  Farm,  Hendersor.,  Colo., 
third.  In  the  second-year  group,  Jun- 
ius Forsburg  of  Fort  Collins  won  first 
on  his  boar  pig,  Ross  Crow  of  Rocky 
Ford,  second,  and  his  brother,  Fred 
Crow,  third.  In  the  sow  pig  class, 
Theo.  Reiser  of  Fort  Collins  won  first, 
and  Ross  and  Fred  Crow,  second  and 
third,  respectively.  The  final  award  was 
the  champion  of  the  breed,  first  prize 
winners  in  all  classes  competing.  Kem- 
per Sackman's  sow  pig  was  declared  the 
breed  champion  by  the  judge. 

In  showing  Poland  China  sow  pigs  in 
the  classification  for  first  year  work, 
the  Longmont  pig  club  cleaned  up  all 
the  prizes,  first  going  to  Vernon  Hew- 
lett, second  to  Donald  Kelly,  third  to 
Theodore  Howlett,  and  fourth  to  Del- 
bert  Boice.  In  the  second  year  showing 
of  boar  pigs,  Alden  Hill  of  La  Porte, 
Larimer  county,  won  first,  and  Ellis 
Johnson  of  Fort  Morgan,  second.  In 
showing  sow  pigs  the  places  were  just 
reversed,  Ellis  Johnson  winning  first 
and  Alden  Hill  second.  The  judge  de 
clared  the  sow  pig  shown  by  Ellis  John 
son  champion  of  the  breed.  This  boy  is 
developing  into  a  most  successful  hog 
breeder.  In  all  he  raised  forty-five 
head  last  year  and  his  name  appeared 
among  the  exhibitors  in  the  regular 
open  classifications. 

Pig  Championship  to  Morgan  County. 

The  Hampshire  pigs  were  scarce  in 
the  pig  club  competition.  Theodore  Her- 
man of  Mesita,  was  awarded  first  place 
on  a  sow  pig  and  also  championship  for 
the  breed.  The  final  show  was  the 
awarding  of  the  championship  for  all 
breeds.  This  brought  together  the  four 
breed  champions.  This  premier  honor 
of  the  pig  club  show  went  to  Ellis  John 
son.  A  number  of  special  prizes  were 
distributed  to  pig  club  winners.  Kem- 
per Sackman  of  Pueblo  won  the  boar 
service  valued  at  $100,  offered  by  W.  L. 
Stone  &  Son.  Junius  Forsburg  won  the 
book,  entitled  "History  of  the  Durocs," 
offered  by  the  Duroc  Jersey  bulletin,  for 
the  one  showing  the  best  boar  pig  of 
the  breed,  and  Raymond  Hawkins  won 
the  "Handy  Herd  Register"  offered  as 
a  second  prize.  A  copy  of  "History  of 
the  Durocs"  went  to  Kemper  Sackman 
for  showing  the  best  Duroc  Jersey  sow 
pig,  and  Ross  Crow  won  a  "Handy  Herd 
Register"  offered  for  second  place.  As 
specials  in  the  Poland  China  section, 
the  Swine  World  offered  a  copy  of  the 
book,  entitled  "Hogology,"  for  the  best 
boar  pig,  and  a  "Handy  Herd  Register" 
went  to  Ellis  Johnson  for  second.  Ellis 
won  a  copy  of  "Hogology"  on  his  sow 
pig  and  Vernon  Howlett  a  "Handy  Herd 
Register"  for  second  sow  pig.  Ellis  also 
won  a  subscription  to  the  Swine  World. 
He  also  won  the  special  prize  offered  to 
the  state  pig  club  champion  by  Armour 
&  Co.,  of  Chicago,  consisting  of  $100 
to  be  used  as  expenses  on  a  trip  to  the 
International  Livestock  Show  held  in 
Chicago,  the  last  of  November. 

The  calf  club  showing  was  rather 
small.  Edwin  and  Arthur  Ridmour 
of  Rye,  won  first  and  second  on  Jersey 
calves.  D.  A.  Jay,  livestock  specialist 
of  the  Extension  Service,  Colorado  Ag- 
ricultural College,  supervised  all  the 
club  livestock  exhibits. 

Girl  Wins  Showing  Contest. 

Knowing  how  to  fit  and  show  the  an- 
imals is  an  art  in  .  itself  and  pig  club 
members  were  offered  an  opportunity  to 
compete  in  showing  pigs  in  the  ring.  In 
placing  this  award  the  judge  gave  care- 
ful consideration  to  the  fitting  of  the 
pig  itself  and  the  manner  in  which  the 
exhibitor  handled  the  animal  in  the  ring 
in  order  that  its  good  points  be  pre- 
sented in  the  best  manner  possible.  This 
was  a  very  interesting  contest  and  re- 
rulted  in  Frances  Ratcliffe  of  Henderson 
winning  first,  the  prize  being  a  sterling 
silver  medal.  Ellis  Johnson  won  sec- 
ond and  a  bronze  medal.  A  bronze  medal 
was  awarded  to  Hollis  Woodgard  also 
for  a  third  place. 

Tn  the  I  lock  judging  contest  in  which 
fifteen  county  teams  took  part  the  El 
Paso  county  boys  won  first  place.  A 
detailed  report  of  this  contest  appears 
on  another  page  of  this  issue.  The  win- 
ners will  enter  a  contest  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  district  at  the  National  West- 
ern Stock  Show  in  January.  The  win- 
ners in  the  state  contest  may  get  to  go 
to  Chicago  to  compete  in  a  national  con- 
test at  the  International  Livestock  Ex- 
position. 


Big  Show  of  Herefords. 

Exceeding  in  numbers  and  quality 
any  previous  exhibit  of  Herefords  here, 
the  cattle  from  the  Denver  Hereford 
circle  comprised  the  main  attraction  in 
the  new  and  spacious  livestock  pavilion. 
The  Ken  Caryl  herd  of  Littleton,  Colo., 
on  its  way  home  from  a  number  of  east- 
ern conquests,  came  to  the  fore  and  car- 
ried off  championship  honors  on  both 
females  and  males,  with  the  well  known 
Largent  cow,  France  Lassie,  and  the 
thick-set  superbly  fitted  Marcas  Fair- 
fax by  Perfection  Fairfax.  The  herd  of 
J.  D.  Canary  of  Littleton,  Colo.,  made 
its  initial  bow  of  the  season  at  Wyom- 
ing and  came  from  there  to  Pueblo.  The 
DeWitt,  Baker  and  Reformatory  herds 
were  making  their  initial  bow  to  the 
public  for  this  year.  A  large  crowd  of 
western  breeders  and  stockmen  were  at 
the  ringside  to  see  the  ribbons  hung  by 
H.  J.  Gramlich  of  Lincoln,  Neb.  The 
class  for  three  bulls  and  the  class  for 
two  bulls  bred  by  exhibitor  were  cred- 
itably filled  and  made  an  impressive 
sight.  In  the  aged  bull  class,  Marcas 
Fairfax  could  not  be  denied  his  placing 
at  the  head  over  the  Canary  bull,  Re- 
peater 54th.  The  winner,  while  not  so 
rangy,  showed  somewhat  more  depth 
of  body  and  a  wonderful  finish.  The 
placing  on  the  tops  of  all  the  bull 
classes  were  close.  The  senior  bull 
calves  faced  the  judge  in  what  was  per- 
haps the  most  interesting  class  of  the 
showing  with  first  place  going  to  Ken 
Caryl  on  Morton  Fairfax,  by  LeRoy 
Fairfax.  The  winner  carried  out  in  hia 
lines  a  little  better  and  with  his  general 
cct-up  seemed  to  fill  the  eye  of  the 
judge  to  perfection.  The  second  and 
third  placings  on  two  sons  of  Mischief 
Mixer,  shown  by  Geo.  W.  Baker  of  Lit- 
tleton, were  very  close,  however,  and 
any  of  the  three  would  have  looked  well 
wearing  the  blue. 

The  female  showing  was  in  every  re- 
spect in  line  with  the  quality  of  the 
bulls  and  brought  out  some  of  the  best 
calves  that  have  ever  been  shown  in 
Colorado.  In  no  class  was  there  a  walk- , 
away  for  the  ribbons.  The  get  of  sire 
class  won  by  T.  F.  DeWitt  of  Denver  on 
the  get  cf  Mischievous  Jr.,  grand  cham- 
pion of  the  1921  National  Western 
Stock  Show,  was  a  real  treat  for  the 
lovers  of  the  white-face.  In  uniformity 
of  conformation  little  was  to  be  desired 
in  any  of  the  three  groups  shown, 
though  the  winners  did  seem  to  carry  a 
slightly  more  uniform  character  about 
the  head. 

Exhibitors — Geo.  W.  Baker,  Littleton,  Colo.; 
T.  F.  DeWitt,  Denver;  J.  D.  Canary,  tittleton, 
Colo. ;  Ken  Caryl  Ranch,  Littleton,  Colo. ;  State 
Reformatory,  Buena  Vista,  Colo.;  Wilbur  E.  Grant, 
Avondale,  Colo.;  L.  C.  Grant,  Avondale,  Colo. 

Judge — H.  J.  Gramlich. 

Three  bulls  owned  by  exhibitor — 1,  Ken  Caryl 

Ranch;  2,  Canary;  8  DeWitt. 

Two  bulls,  owned  and  bred  by  exhibitor — 1, 
Canary;  2,  DeWitt;  S,  Baker. 

Aged  bull — 1,  Ken  Caryl  on  Marcus  Fairfax; 
2,  Canary,  on  Repeater  54th;  3,  State  Reforma- 
tory, on  Beau  Blnnchard  8<>th. 

Two-year-old  bull — 1,  Canary,  on  Repeater 
55th;  2,  DeWitt,  on  Punch;  3,  Ken  Caryl,  on 
Caryl  Domino. 

Senior  yearling  bull — 1,  Baker,  on  Dale  Mixer; 
S,  Canary,  on  Repeater  71st;  3,  Ken  Caryl  on 
Mansell  Boy  18:!d. 

Junior  yearling  bull — 1  and  2,  DeWitt,  on  Col- 


joiix  campimoi.i,, 
ItcpiiMicun  (inididntr  fur  Supreme 

Jnsticc. 

John  Campbell,  Republican  candidate  for  Su- 
premo Juirtice— four-year  vacnncy — for  the  state  of 
Colorado,  located  In  Colorado  Springs  in  1879. 
He  has  served  in  both  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives; was  elected  District  Judge  of  Fourth 
Judicial  District  in  1888,  serving  six  years.  He 
was  elected  in  1894  to  the  Kupreme  court,  serving; 
until  January,  1913.  In  June  of  this  year  he  was 
appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy  in  the  supreme  court. 
His  election  will  add  to  the  efficiency  of  Colora- 
do's, highest  court  and  will  be  a  credit  to  the 
state. — Political  Advertisement. 
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Orado  Fairfax  2nd  and  Prince  Mixer;  8,  Canary, 
Oil  Repeater  74  th. 

Senior  bull  calf — 1,  Ken  Caryl,  on  Morton  Fair- 
lax;  2  and  3,  Baker,  on  Mischief  Mixer  10th  and 
Mischief  Mixer  18th. 

Junior  bull  calf — 1,  Bak-'r,  on  Mischief  Mixer 
20th;  2,  Ken  Caryl,  on  Roger  Fairfax;  3,  Canary, 
on  Kepeater  77th. 

Senior  and  grand  champion  bull — Ken  Caryl,  on 
Marcus  Fairfax. 

Junior  champion  bull — DeWitt,  on  Colorado 
Fairfax.  .       _  .   ' 

Aged  cow — 1,  Ken  Caryl,  on  Franco  Lassie;  2, 
Canary,  on  Miss  Kepeater  3Gth;  3,  Ken  Caryl,  on 
Queen's  Mischief. 

Two-year-old  cow — 1,  Ken  Caryl,  on  Crystal 
Mischief;  2,  DeWitt,  on  Mits  Robert  M.  15th;  8, 
Ken  Caryl,  on  Duchess  Domino. 

Senior  yearling  heifer — 1  and  2,  Kon  Caryl,  on 
Lady  Domino  8th  and  ltebecca  2nd;  8,  Canary,  on 
Miss  Repeater  74th. 

Junior  yearling  heifer — 1,  Baker,  on  Sngetha 
Mischief;  2,  DeWitt,  on  La  Bell*  3rd;  3,  Canary, 
on  Mi6s  Repeater  76th. 

Senior  heifer  calf — 1,  Canary,  on  Mies  Repeater 
87th;  2,  Baker,  on  Donna  Mischief;  8,  Ken  Caryl, 
on  Duchess  Carlos. 

Senior  and  grand  champion  female— Ken  Caryl 
ou  France  Lassie. 

Junior  champion  female — Ken  Caryl,  on  Lady 
Domino  8th. 

Aged  herd — 1,  Ken  Caryl;  8,  Canary. 

Yearling  herd — 1,  DeWitt;  2,  Canary;  8,  Baker. 

Calf  herd — 1,  Baker;  2,  Canary;  8,  Ken  Caryl. 

Get  of  sire — 1,  DeWitt,  on  Mischievous  Junior; 
2,  Canary,  on  Repeater  CSrd;  3,  Baker,  on  Mis- 
chief Mixer. 

Small  Showing  of  Shorthorns. 

The  showing  of  the  red  roans,  and 
whites,  was  the  lightest  seen  at  Pueblo 
for  several  years,  due  in  part  to  the 
fact  that  the  Maxwell-Miller  Co.,  the  D. 
Warnock  &  Sons,  had  show  herds  on 
other  circuits.  The  show  strings  from 
the  Colorado  Agricultural  College,  Fort 
Collins,  Colo.,  The  Pine  Valley  Dairy 
&  Farms  Co.  of  Colorado  Springs, 
Colo.,  and  William  Duncan  of  Yoder, 
Colo.,  had  things  very  much  their  own 
way  in  the  various  classes  entered.  Lord 
Douglas,  one  of  the  best  sons  of  Model 
Type*,  headed  the  College  herd  and  was 
awarded  the  senior  and  grand  cham- 
pionship ribbons,  while  Royal  Rose, 
showing  with  calf  at  side,  won  the 
championship  honors  in  the  female  di- 
vision. First  and  third  in  the  senior 
heifer  calf  class  of  five  animals  went  to 
Capt.  Wm.  Duncan  of  Yoder  on  Roan 
Lassie  and  Roan  Lady  D.  Captain  Dun- 
can, who  is  over  82  years  old,  was  the 
oldest  exhibitor  on  the  ground  and 
showed  .his  Shorthorns  at  the  Topeka, 
Kan.,  fair  forty-one  years  ago.  He  also 
won  first  on  calf  herd  with  his  two  heif- 
ers and  the  second  prize  senior  bull  calf. 

The  dual-purpose  herd  of  the  Pine 
Valley  Dairy  &  Farms  Co.,  of  Colorado 
Springs  showed  without  opposition  in 
the  Milking  Shorthorn  division  and  also 
annexed  some  of  the  money  in  the  beef 
classes. 

Exhibitors — Colorado  Agricultural  College,  Ft. 
Collins,  Colo.;  William  Duncan,  Yoder,  Colo.; 
Pine  Valley  Dairy  &  Farms  Co.,  Colorado  Springs, 
Colo. 

Judge — H.  J.  Gramlich. 

Three  bulls,  owned  by  exhibitor — 1,  Colorado 
Agricultural  College!  2,  Pine  Valley  Farms  Co. 

Two  bulls,  bred  and  owned  by  exhibitor — 1  and 
2,  Colorado  Agricultural  College;  3,  Pine  Valley. 

Aged  bull — 1  and  2;  C.  A.  C;  3,  Pine  Valley. 

Junior  yearling  bull — 1,  Pine  Valley. 

Senior  yearling  bull — 1,  O.  A.  C;  2,  Wm.  Dun- 
can. 

Junior  bull  calf — 1,  C.  A.  C. 
Aged  cow  with  calf  at  side — 1,  C.  A.  C,  on 
Royal  Rose. 

Aged  cow — 1,  C.  A.  C,  on  Lothian  Countess; 
2,  Pine  Valley  on  P.  V.  Miranda. 

Two  year-old  heifers — 1,  C.  A.  C,  on  Royal 
Violet;  2,  Pine  Valley,  on  P.  V.  Beauty. 

Senior  yearling  heifer — 1,  C.  A.  C,  on  Velvet 
Douglas;  2,  Pine  Valley  on  P.  V.  Tlelen. 

Junior  yearling  heifer — I  and  2,  C.  A.  C. ;  3, 
Pine  Valley  on  P.  V.  Hinette. 

Senior  heife*  calf — 1  and  3,  Duncan  on  Roan 
Lassie  and  Roan  Lady;  2,  C.  A.  C.  on  King's 
Rose. 

Senior  and  grand  champion  bull — C.  A.  C.  on 
Lord  Douglas. 

Junior  champion  bull — Rose's  Type. 

Graded  herd — 1,  C.  A.  C;  2,  Pine  Valley. 

Yearling  herd — 1,  Pine  Valley. 

Calf  herd — 1,  Duncan;  2,  Pine  Valley. 

Get  of  sire — 1  and  2,  C.  A.  C,  on  Snow  King 
and  Lord  Douglas. 

,      Aberdeen  Angus  Cattle. 

Two  excellent  herds  of  the  blacks 
were  shown  by  D.  D.  Barr  &  Son  of 
Sanford,  Colo.,  and  R.  R.  Lucore  &  Sons 
of  Arriba,  Colo.  The  premium  money 
was  well  divided  between  the  two  herds, 
with  Lucore  winning  senior  and  grand 
champion  on  his  two-year-old  bull, 
Knollwood  Embosser  2nd.  The  junior 
championship  on  bulls  went  to  Barr's 
on  their  first  prize  senior  calf,  Erwin's 
Marshall.  Lucore's  two-year-old  Knoll- 
wood Laura  was  made  senior  champion 
but  gave  way  to  junior  yearling  and 
junior  champion  to  Prizenora  2nd,  shown 
by  Barr's  for  the  grand  champion.  The 
Barr's  took  five  blue  ribbons  and  Lu- 
core's string  carried  away  seven. 

Red  Polled  Cattle. 

A  herd  of  these  sleek  red  cattle  was 
shown  by  Paul  Larsen  &  Son  of  Wal- 
bach,  Neb.,  without  opposition. 

Fat  Cattle. 

The  list  of  exhibitors  of  fat  steers  or 
spayed  or  free  martin  heifers  and  the 
awards  follow: 

Exhibitor* — Oeo.  W.  Baker,  Littleton,  Oolo.; 
Colorado  Agricultural  College;  T.  F.  DeWitt,  Den- 
ver; Km  Caryl  Ranch,  Littleton,  Colo.;  L.  CL 
Grant,  Avonrlale,  Colo. 

Senior  yearling — 1,  Baker  (Hereford);  2,  Ba- 


ker (Hereford);  8,  Colorado  Agricultural  College 

(Shorthorn). 

Junior  yearling — 1,  DeWitt  (Hereford);  2,  Ken 
Caryl  Ranch  (Hereford);  8,  Grant  (Holstein- 
Hereford  cross). 

Senior  calf— 1,  Ken  Caryl  (Hereford) ;  2,  Baker 
(Hereford) ;  3,  Colorado  Agricultural  College 
(Shorthorn). 

Junior  Calf — 1,  Baker  (ereford);  2,  DeWitt 
(Hereford);  3,  Ken  Caryl  (Hereford). 

Herd  of  three  owned  by  exhibitor — 1,  Baker; 
2,  Ken  Caryl;  3,  Colorado  Agricultural  College. 

Champion  steer — Baker  on  Colorado  Mixer, 
junior  yearling  Hereford. 

Holstein-Friesian  Cattle. 

With  seven  exhibitors  showing,  the 
Holstein  ring  was  a  real  dairy  cattle 
show.  The  Arkansas  Valley  Model  Dai- 
ry Farm  of  Holly  was  a  contendor  in 
nearly  every  class,  but  was  not  able  to 
repeat  its  winnings  of  a  year  ago.  The 
State  Reformatory  with  a  full  herd,  C. 
W.  Henry  of  Greeley,  Ben  Simpson  and 
Casper  Hoffman,  Colorado  Agricultural 
College,  and  Fremont  County  Farm  fur- 
nished plenty  of  competition.  The  Model 
Farm  carried  their  cow,  Pioneer  Oakes 
Korndyke  Mantell,  through  to  the  grand 
championship  and  their  two-year-old 
bull  Avoca  Lodge  King  Johanna  was 


senior  champion,  but  Hoffman's  white 
yearling,  the  junior  champion,  was  made 
Krand  champion  by  Judge  Standish,  al- 
though the  ringside  opinion  was  divided 
as  to  the  merits  of  the  two  bulls.  One 
of  tho  most  typcy  cows  in  the  showing 
was  tho  two-year-old  heifer,  Miss  Pie- 
tcrtje  Johanna  Mercedes  2nd,  shown  by 
Henry,  and  winning  in  her  class.  Henry 
won  tho  junior  championship  on  females 
on  his  calf  Cragdalc  Valentine  Ormsby 
Skylark. 

Exhibitors — State  Reformatory,  Buciia  VUla, 
Colo.;  Colorado  Agricultural  College,  Ft.  Collin*; 
Ben  F.  Simpson,  Denver;  Caspar  Hoffman,  Den- 
ver; Arkansas  Valley  S.  B.  &  I.  L.  Co.,  Holly, 
Colo.;  O.  W.  Henry,  Greeley,  Colo.;  Fremont 
County  Farm,  Canon  City,  Colo. 

Judge — W.  H.  Staridisli,  Lyons,  Ohio. 

Aged  bull — Colorado  Agricultural  College  on 
King  Gerben  Lincoln. 

Bull,  3  years  old — 1,  Colorado  State  Reforma- 
tory, on  1'ahgTe  Everett  Ragula  Count. 

Two-year-old  bull — 1,  Arkansas  Valley  f).  B.  k 
T.  L.  Co.,  on  Avoca  Lodge  King  Johanna  (senior 
champion);  2,  Simpson,  on  Rag  Apple  Peggy 
Paul  (junior  and  grand  champion). 

Year-old  bull — Hoffman,  on  King  Creamelle 
Waldorf;  2,  Simpson,  on  Windsor  Johanna  D<;  Kol 
Prince;  8,  Arkansas  Valley  Co.  on  Paramity  Rag 
Apple  De  Kol. 

Senior  bull  calf — 1,  Fremont  Co.  Farm,  on  Fre- 


mont Lund"  Pride;  2,  Simpson,  on  Sir  May  Day 
1  mil j/;  8,  Colorado  Agricultural  College. 

Aged  cow — 1  (senior  and  grand  champion), 
Arkansas  Valley  Co.  on  Pioneer    Oaks  Korndyke 

Mantel;  2,  C.  A.  C,  on  Barbara  Duchess  Clyde 
''id;  a,  Colorado  Reformatory  on  Pahgre  Ella 
he*  is. 

Three-year-old  cow — 1,  Arkansas  Valley  Co.,  on 
Paramity  Maple' n  et  Zuiderzee;  2,  C.  A.  C,  on 
Chole  Korndyke  Men  edes;  3,  Reformatory,  on 
l'ahgre  Folly  hegis  Johanna. 

Two-year-old  heifer — 1,  Henry,  on  Mies  Ple- 
tertje  Johanna  Mer'iden;  2,  Fremont  Co.  Farm,  on 
Fremont  Sunflower  Pontine;  8,  Reformatory,  on 
l'ahgre  Forensic  Bees  Girl. 

Senior  yearling  heifer — 1,  Arkansas  Valley  Co. 
on  Paramity  Onu*by  Buffalo;  2,  Reformatory,  on 
Rom;  hegis  Lyons  Johanna;  3,  Blmpson,  on  CoietU 
Rag  Apple  Johanna. 

Junior  yearling  heifer — 1,  Arkansas  Valley  Co., 
on  i'aramity  Korndyke  Ormsby;  2,  C.  A.  C.,  on 
Cragdale  Bells  Skylark;  8,  Reformatory,  on  Glen 
Carm.ii  Segis. 

Senior  heifer  calf — 1  (junior  champion),  Henry, 
on  Cragdale  Valentine  Skylark  Grimsby;  2,  Slrnp- 
►  '.ii,  on  Mary  Paul  Johanna;  8,  Arkansas)  Valley 
Co.  on  Paramity  Johanna  King  DeKo). 

Graded  herd — 1,  Arkansas  Valley  Co.;  2,  C.  A. 
C. ;  3,  Reformatory. 

Yearling  herd — 1,  Arkaru.au  Valley  Co.;  2, 
Simpson. 

Calf  herd — 1,  Simpson;  2,  Arkansas  Valley 
Co.;  3,  Henry. 

Get  of  aire — 1,  Arkansas  Valley  Co.;  2,  Re- 
formatory; 3,  Henry. 

(Turn  to  Page  18.) 
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5'PASSENGER  COUFB 
Trunk  Extra 


Have  You  Seen  Oakland's  1923  Closed  Cars? 


The  moment  you  see  these  beau- 
tiful New  Oakland  closed  cars,  you 
will  want  to  own  one  or  the  other. 
Somehow  you  will  feel,  instantly 
and  keenly,  that  the  entire  motor 
car  market  has  no  more  satisfying 
cars  to  offer  vou. 

Both  of  the  new  1923  bodies  are 
built  by  Fisher.  Their  new  and 
distinctive  beauty;  their  graceful 
lines;  the  wealth  of  their  interior 
appointments  and  refinements; their 
comfortable  all- weather  riding  qual- 
ities and  their  complete  mechanical 
dependability — all  will  impress  you 
with  the  unusually  high  quality  of 
these  new  models. 

Mounted  on  the  standard  Oakland 
chassis,  both  of  these  new  cars  are 


powered  with  the  six'Cylinder, 
overhead'valve,  Oakland'built  en' 
gine — the  only  engine  in  the  world 
with  a  performance  guaranteed  in 
writing  for  1^,000  miles. 

Combining  beauty  with  substan- 
tial and  enduring  mechanical  con- 
struction,  these  closed  cars  possess 
that  quiet,  smooth  and  flexible 
performance  so  necessary  to  com' 
plete  closed  car  satisfaction. 

We  ask  only  that  you  see  these  new 
models  and  compare  them  critically 
with  any  others  built.  After  that, 
we  feel  certain  you  will  share  our 
sincere  belief  that  they  offer  a 
greater  measure  of  beauty  and  util- 
ity than  you  can  possibly  find  else 
where  at  prices  so  remarkably  low. 


OAKLAND  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  Pontiac,  Michigan 

Division  of  General  Motors  Corporation 


Oakland's  special  vriticn,  15,000  milt  engine  guarantee  is  eon- 
eUuiee  proof  of  the  in-buitt  dependability  of  the  nete  1923  Oakland. 
It  is  possible  to  give  this  unusual  guarantee  only  becauet  of 
the  high  quality  in  every  part  of  this  car's  sturdy  construction. 


f 'PASSENGER  SEDAN 


Roadster,  i-Passengtr, 
Touring,  5- Passenger  - 
Sport  Car,  4-Passenger 
Coupe,  i-Passenger 
Coupe,  6-Passengtr, 
Sedan,  6-Passcnger 

AU  prices  f.  o.  b.  at  Factory 
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October  15,  1922. 


Every  Housewife 


Ahmnt  Baking  Powder 

—that  a  big  can  at  a  low  cost  many  times  results  in 
bakings  that  are  unfit  for  food. 

— that  lack  of  proper  leavening  strength  means  failure 
and  disappointment  on  bake-day. 

— that  one  cent's  worth  of  inferior  Baking  Powder  many 
times  ruins  one  dollar's  worth  of  other  ingredients. 

— that  millions  depend  on 

CALUMET 

The  Economy  BAKING  POWDER, 


not  because  of  quanti- 
ty but  on  account  of  quali- 
ty— not  because  of  price 
but  by  reason  of  results. 

That  is  why  the  sale  of 
Calumet  is  2%  times 
as  much  as  that  of 
any  other  baking 
powder. 

Buy  it — try  it — never  fail 
to  use  it. 

A  pound  can  of  Calumet 
contains  full  16  ounces. 
Some  baking  powders 
come  in  12  ounce  instead 
of  16  ounce  cans.  Be 
sure  you  get  a  pound 
when  you  want  it. 


THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  BAKING  POW&EU 


Ff%  After 
3|J30  Days 

—Free  Trial 


Tho  Belgian 
Melotte  Sepa- 
rator —  with 
the  wonderful 
Self  -  Balanc- 
ing Bowl.  No 


Ilka  It. 


30  days'  free  trial— then,  if 

aatttrnrd,  only  VIM  and  a  raw 
•aay  payment.  --  AND—  tha 
wonderful  Belgian  Melotta 
Separator  b  YOURS. 

No  Money  Down! 

•  Catalog  tell*  all— writ*, 

Caution!™-™ 

■bowl  that  vibration  of 
tb*  bowl  c«aa««  crsam 

wasUf  Tht  He  lot  t«  bowl 
la  —X) '-balancing.  Positively 
eaaDot  get  oat  of  balance 
therefore  cannot  vibrate. 
Can't  remix  cream  with  milk. 
Ths  MstotU  Ha*  won  f«4 
Grand  and  International 
Ptxzss. 

Catalog  FREE 

Write  for  new  Melotte  cat* 

fJoK  containing  full  description 

•f  IM»  w.'.'I-r  ful  cf"Wn  ••[/•/•tOT 

ax.d  u.«  ■>>>.'!  of  mt.  Jul*.  M-lotU. 
It*  to»-nt*r  Don't  hut  any  Mp- 
■rmtor  uotll  roo  hav«  fooruj  o*Jt  all 
•about  Um  H«lotU  aad  d*- 


Runs  so  easily. 

bowl  Bpina  t5  twtn- 
"'•  •  after  you  atop 

CTanlc.Dff  unleHH  you 

apply  brake.  No 
otner  acparntor 
needs  a  brake  Bowl 

chamber  m  pore** 
lain  linsd. 


TWa  WwMtt  Separator.  H.  B.Babion,  U.S.Mgr> 

D.pt    SS87  2843  W.  19th  Str.e/t,  Chicago,  III. 

2417,  Prince  St.,  Berkeley,  Calif. 


Aspirin 


Say  "Bayer"  and  Insist! 


Unless  you  see  the  name  "Bayer"  on 
package  or  on  tablets  you  are  not  get- 
ting the  genuine  Bayer  product  pre- 
scribed by  physicians  over  twenty-two 
years  and  proved  safe  by  millions  for 


Kodak  Film  Developed  1  ft— 

Trlnla-  4c  to  «••.  X  VfC 

MAIL  IN   VOl  It  I'M.M. 

ONE  DAY  SERVICE 

no  DBLAT. 

EASTMAN  KODAKS, 
ALBUMS,  FILM.  ETC. 

Mend  for  Catalog  and  Price  Mat. 

MileHighPhotoCo. 

E«t:il,ll»h<(]  1305. 

.121-2.1-25  17th  St.  Denver,  Colo. 


Colds 
Toothache 
Earache 
Neuralgia 


Headache 
Lumbago 
Rheumatism 
Pain,  Pain 


Accept  "Bayer  Tablets  of  Aspirin" 
only.  Each  unbroken  package  contains 
proper  directions.  Handy  boxes  of 
twelve  tablets  cost  few  cents.  Drug- 
gists also  sell  bottles  of  24  and  100. 
Aspirin  is  the  trade  mark  of  Bayer 
Manufacture  of  Monoaceticacidestcr  of 
Salycylicacid. 


Ship  Voiir 
fill  II  MM.  CRBJAM 
to 

Uiniaor  I'firm  Knlrv.  Denver. 


o^errian<rAluminum  Shoes 

From      Sara  Money  and  Pray.nl  Sieknata 

F  artery  Water-proof.   -.1.  rot-proof. 

la  Feat  No  metal  touruM  you  Kerpfretlo 
food  condition.  Money  back  If  not 
.atlaued1.    Free  eatalor  for  a  poatal. 

0\  i:itl,\  M>  SHOE)  <  <>■ 
in-i>t.  i  it*.     RatlMi  win. 

Kodak  Finishing 

One  roll  film  developed  and  (I  velvet  print"  for  1 6 
cmta  (coin).  Tlil*  U  b  "wt  acquainted"  offer, 
good  for  Drat  order  only.  Kodak  Kitchen,  Yale,  Ok. 


The  Rural  Household 

Questions  about  home  problems  promptly  answered  by  letter  and  through 
the  magazine.  Letters  from  women  containing  helpful  suggestions  for  im- 
provement of  rural  life  are  always  welcome.  Address  all  communications  to 
Mary  G.  Collopy,  Editor  Home  Department,  Western  Farm  Life,  Denver,  Colo. 


Home. 

By  the  fireside  still  the  light  is  shining 
The  children's  arms  round   the  parents 
twining, 

From  love  so  sweet,  O  who  would  roam? 
Be  it  ever  so  homely,  home  is  home. 

■ — D.  M.  Mulock. 


Making  a  Jelly  Scaffold. 

Having  just  read  your  appeal  for 
helpful  suggestions,  I  will  send  my 
mite.  It  has  proved  a  might  of  help  to 
me  and  may  to  others. 

It  is  a  jelly  scaffold.  My  13-year-old 
son  made  mine.  I  could  make  one  my- 
self and  so  can  many  other  housewives. 

The  bottom  or  platform  is  the  stout 
end  of  a  box.  The  upright  pieces  are 
lathe,  also  the  cross  piece  at  the  top. 
The  bottom  is  about  1  foot  square  and 
the  top  about  2  feet  high,  with  a  screw- 
eye,  on  which  to  hang  the  jelly  bag. — 
Mrs.  G.  W.  M.,  Delta  county,  Colo. 


My  Neighbor's  Story. 
Let  me  describe  my  couch  to  you.  It 
is  not  arranged  for  company,  but  is 
waiting  for  the  man  off  the  binder  or 
the  tractor.  It  is  covered  with  brown 
burlap  and  has  two  large  pillows  cov- 
ered with  linen  crash.  It  has  a  good 
light  upon  it  and  beside  it  is  a  table 
with  the  morning  mail  in  plain  sight. 
Can  you  see  the  busy  farmer  who  has 
been  up  since  4  o'clock  enjoy  that  few 
minutes  of  relaxation  after  dinner? 


Going  A-Fairing. 

The  call  of  the  fairs  in  the  early  fall, 
and  especially  of  the  State  Fair,  is  as 
the  call  of  the  wild  to  some  people,  and 
the  writer  is  no  exception. 

Fair-time  is  indeed  her  own  special 
time,  and  this  year  as  usual  she  blithely 
packed  her  bag  and  sallied  forth  to  at- 
tend a  cycle  of  county  and  community 
fairs  ending  up  With  the  State  fair  at 
Pueblo.  This  proved  a  fitting  climax  to 
the  month's  exhibits,  for  here  were 
gathered  together  not  only  many  of  the 
prize-winning  exhibits  of  local  fairs, 
but  other  displays  of  unusual  excellence. 

The  theory  that  women  visitors  are 
supposed  to  spend  their  time  almost  en- 
tirely among  the  exhibits  of  the  Wom- 
en's Department  did  not  hold  good,  for 
many  displays  in  other  departments  at- 
tracted large  numbers  of  the  gentler 
sex.  Some  of  the  exhibits  which  were 
especially  popular  with  the  women  were 
the  apiary,  better  babies,  school  exhibit, 
dairy  products,  poultry,  pet  stock,  boys' 
and  girls'  clubs,  and  the  art  depart- 
ment. 

A  considerable  number  of  babies  were 
entered  in  the  better  babies  contest  and 
submitted  most  graciously  to  the  var- 
ious processes  of  weighing  and  measur- 
ing. 

The  attractive  brick  building  given 
over  to  poultry  and  pet  stock  was  a  riot 
of  red  and  blue  ribbons  which,  with  the 
colors  of  the  different  breeds  of  poultry 
and  the  accompaniment  of  crowing, 
cackling,  quacking,  barking,  whining, 
howling  and  meowing  from  all  the  com- 
pany assembled  therein  made  a  most 
impressive  exhibit.  Among  the  dogs 
shown  there  were  several  stalls  of 
friendly  little  Boston  terriers,  which  at- 
tracted large  crowds. 

The  art  exhibit  deserves  especial  men-, 
tion,  for  in  the  little  round  building  with 
the  sign  "Art"  were  a  large  number  of 
unusually  fine  pieces  of  work  exhibited 
by  individuals  and  art  schools,  and  the 
Fair-Lady  regretted  that  time  permit- 
ted her  to  make  only  three  visits  to 
this  little  building,  for  each  time  she 
found  something  else  that  seemed  espe- 
cially good.  The  number  of  photographs 
shown  was  very  small,  and  this  portion 
of  the  art  department  could  well  be  en- 
larged. 

Some  way  this  lady  when  she  goes 
a-fairing  always  brings  up  in  the  wom- 
en's department,  generally  a  most  inter- 
esting place  to  spend  several  hours,  and 
in  the  sections  of  pantry  stores,  cloth- 
ing and  needlework  at  the  State  fair 
there  was  shown  this  year  a  large 
amount  of  excellent  work. 

In  the  canned  goods,  the  fruit,  vege- 
tables and  meat  were  of  a  very  fine 
grade,  a  little  better  perhaps  than  the 
jellies,  jams  and  butters.  Strange  as  it 
may  seem,  many  of  the  best  looking  Jel- 
lies do  not  quite  qualify  as  to  other 
tests,  and  we  are  all  apt  to  get  a  little 
careless  in  the  preparation  of  jams  and 
conserves. 

The  baked  goods  exhibited  showed 


that  they  came  from  skilfull  hands  and 
most  of  them  tasted  as  good  as  they 
looked — so  the  judge  said!  And  that 
must  have  been  mighty  good. 

In  the  clothing  and  needlework  sec- 
tions there  was  a  great  deal  of  wonder- 
ful embroidery,  crochet  work  and  tat- 
ting, but  not  so  much  clothing  of  a  prac- 
tical sort.  In  the  group  of  hand-made 
garments  were  a  number  of  exquisite 
workmanship  on  material  worthy  of 
hand  work.  The  material  is  sometimes 
not  chosen  carefully  enough  nor  with 
the  thought  of  the  way  it  is  to  be  used, 
and  suitable  material  is  necessary  where 
fine  stitches  are  to  be  made  by  hand. 

The  exhibit  of  baby  things,  dear  to 
the  heart  of  every  woman,  could  have 
been  enlarged  to  great  advantage  by 
an  exhibit  of  an  attractive,  practical 
layette.  Perhaps  the  Fair  Board  can 
be  persuaded  to  offer  a  prize  for  such 
an  exhibit  another  year. 

It  seems  a  pity  to  see  in  so  many  of 
the  premium  lists  of  the  different  fairs 
a  class  listed  "Old  Ladies'  Work.  Ex- 
hibitors must  be  70  (or  60)  years  old 
or  more."  In  these  days  there  are  few 
ladies  who  would  wish  to  be  classed  as 
"old  ladies,"  and  even  so  most  of  them 
would  wish  to  compete  in  the  regular 
classes  instead  of  being  relegated  to  a 
group  by  themselves. 

It  was  most  interesting  to  the  Fair- 
Lady  to  stroll  about  and  listen  to  the 
comments  on  the  articles  which  had 
been  awarded  premiums.  "Now,  I  can't 
see  why  ever  that  table  runner  there 
got  first.  Just  look  at  that  plain  edge, 
and  that  little  bit  of  embroidery,  and 
then  look  at  that  beautiful  one  next  to 
it  with  the  wide  border  of  crochet  and 
all  those  tassels.  That  never  got  a 
thing." 

Well,  the  ways  of  judges  are  past 
finding  out,  thought  the  Fair-Lady,  but 
after  all,  is  the  official  judge  the  real 
judge?  Are  not  the  visitors  the  true 
judges  and  weighers  of  what  they  like 
and  approve,  and  does  it  matter  so  much 
if  an  article  fails  to  receive  a  premium 
if  it  suits  the  person  who  made  it  and 
all  her  friends  and  relations.  The  Fair- 
Lady  quite  approves  of  the  frank  dis- 
cussions with  the  men  folks  who  want 
to  know  just  why  the  wife  or  daughter 
did  not  receive  the  blue  ribbon  on  her 
entry. 

One  thing  she  has  had  borne  in  upon 
her  in  this  tour  of  fairs,  and  that  is  the 
need  for  simplicity.  Lets  have  good 
plain  quality  in  our  food  and  cut  out 
and  off,  all  the  frills  in  the  way  of  cake 
decorating  and  elaborate  fillings  and 
icings.  In  the  clothing  and  needlework, 
lets  get  down  to  more  practical  things. 
Fancy  work  we  must  have,  of  course, 
but  let  it  be  of  good  design  and  ex- 
quisite workmanship  and  appropriate  to 
the  use  for  which  it  is  intended! — 
Blanch  E.  Hyde. 


Our  Fashion  Service. 

All  patterns  12  cents  each.  Address 
Western  Farm  Life,  Pattern  Department, 
1518  Court  Place,  Denver,  Colo. 

Rend  This  Before  Ordering!  Patterns 
ordered  through  this  magazine  are 
mailed  promptly  from  the  factory  at 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  arrive  in  10  to  12 
days  from  time  order  reaches  Western 
Farm  Life.  Be  sure  to  specify  size  and 
number  of  patterns.  Write  your  .name 
and  postoffice  address  plainly  to  avoid 
delay.  These  patterns  are  handled  at 
cost,  as  a  service  to  our  women  readers. 
The  price  of  12  cents  includes  postage. 


407.1-411.1 — A   Very    Attractive  Model. 

Comprising  a  new  "over  the  skirt"  blouse 
and  a  very  smart  "panel"  skirt.  Printed 
voile  and  organdy  are  here  combined. 
This  style  is  good  for  serge  with  em- 
broidered or  braided  bands,  as  well  as 
for  combinations  of  materials  other  than 
illustrated.  The  blouse  is  cut  In  six 
sizes:  34,  36.  38,  40.  42  and  44  Inches  bust 
measure.  The  skirt  in  seven  sizes:  25, 
27,  29,  31,  33,  35  and  37  inches  waist 
measure.  To  make  this  dress  for  a  me- 
dium size,  and  ns  Illustrated,  requires 
5%  yards  of  32-inch  figured  material,  and 
3Vfc  yards  of  plain  material.  The  width 
of  the  skirt  at  the  foot  is  about  2%  yards. 

4lo:i — A  Seasonable  \Vrnp  for  the 
Crowing  Girl. — Here  is  a  smart  cape  that 
may  be  buttoned  close  to  the  neck,  or, 
with  collar  rolled  low,  and  fronts  open, 
produce  an  equally  attractive  effect. 
Velours,  tweed,  crepe  de  chine,  Canton 
crepe,  or  heather  mixtures,  all  aro  good 
for  this  style.  The  pattern  is  cut  In  six 
sizes:  6.  8,  10,  12,  14  and  16  years.  A  12- 
year  slzo  requires  4  yards  of  44-lnch  ma- 
terial. 

riDOn — A   Comforlnl.lc  Work   llrcNN  It 

Ih  the  little  touches  in  tho  NnlHh  of  this 
garment  that  will  ploaHo  you — as  well  as 
knowing  dint  It  Ih  easy  to  make  and 
comfortable  to  wear,  in  seersucker  or 
chambroy  or  a  ncnt  pattern  of  percale  It 
IS  quite  ns  nice  as  If  made  up  In  gabar- 
dine, dimity  or  dotted  Swiss.    It  Is  cut  In 
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seven  size?:  36.  38,  40,  42.  44,  46  and  48 
inches  bust  measure.  A  38-inch  size  re- 
quires six  yards  of  36-inch  material. 

4132 — A  Popular  Salt  .Style  for  the 
Small  Boy. — Galatea,  linen,  Indian  bead, 
and  serge  are  desirable  materials  for  this 
design.  The  blouse  may  be  made  with 
Bleeves  in  wrist  or  elbow  length.  The 
pattern  is  cut  in  four  sizes:  3,  4,  5  and  6 
years.  A  4-year  size  requires  1%  yard 
of  27-inch  material  for  the  blouse  and 
1%  yard  for  the  trousers.  To  make  col- 
lar and  cuffs  of  contrasting  material  will 
require  ^  yard.  x 

4107 — A  Popnlar  Shirt  WnUt  Style. 
Here  is  a  very  smart  conservative  model, 
suitable  for  wash  fabrics,  for  silk,  flan- 
nel and  velveteen.  The  collar  is  convert- 
ible. The  fulness  of  the  fronts  is  gath- 
ered to  yoke  extensions  of  the  back.  This 
style  will  be  pretty  in  the  soft  crepe 
weaves,  or  in  butchers  linen.  Stitching, 
hemstitching  or  binding  makes  a  suit- 
able finish.  The  pattern  is  cut  in  seven 
sizes:  34.  36,  38,  40.  42,  44  and  46  Inches 
bust  measure.  A  38-inch  size  requires 
three  yards  of  32-inch  material. 


4124 — A  V.  etty  Frock  for  Slender  Fiff- 
arex.  Youthful  lines  and  becoming  plait 
fullness  are  pleasing  features  of  this 
style.  It  is  nice  for  all  crepe  weaves  as 
well  as  for  voile,  gingham  and  tub  silk. 
Ser^e  and  kasha  "cloth  also  would  be 
suitable.  The  pattern  is  cut  in  three 
sizes:  16,  18  and  20  years.  An  18-year 
size  requires  5%  yards  of  36-inch  mate- 
rial. The  width  of  the  skirt  at  the  foot 
is  2  M  yards. 

4114— A  Smart  Froek  for  the  Growing 
GirL  Serge  with  braid  trimming  would 
be  good  for  this  model.  It  is  nice  also 
for  combinations  of  material.  The  col- 
lar, vest  and  skirt  panel  could  be  of  plain 
goods,  with  the  other  portions  of  striped, 
plaid  or  figured  material.  The  pattern  is 
cut  In  three  sizes:  12,  14  and  16  years. 
A  11 -year  nize  requires  4%  yards  of  36- 
inch  material. 

4127 — A  Jr.nnty  Wrap.  This  is  a  splen- 
did utility  style,  suitable  for  all  cloak- 
ings.  As  portrayed,  tweed  was  used, 
with  trimming  of  braid.  The  collar  is 
convertible.  This  pattern  is  cut  in  four 
sizes:  Shall,  34-36;  medium,  38-40;  large, 
42-44;  extra  large,  46-48  inches  bust 
measure.  A  medium  size  requires  0% 
yards  of  44-inch  material. 


Not  every  boy  may  grow  up  to  be 
president,  but  some  boys  now  listening 
fa  on  the  wireless  'phone  is  destined  to 
become  secretary  of  the  radio  depart- 
ment when  t-.ch  a  department  of  the 
government  ia  created  some  years  hence. 


To  Get  Trip  to  Europe. 

A  free  trip  to  Europe  with  all  ex 
penses  paid  is  the  prize  for  the  four 
champion  girls  of  the  United  States  in 
1922,  which  has  been  announced  by  the 
National  Committee  of  Boys'  and  Girls' 
Club  Work  for  girls'  canning  clubs. 

Boys'  and  girls'  club  work  is  an  im 
portant  project  in  the  program  of  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  and 
the  contest  is  open  to  all  girls  who  are 
members  of  the  canning  clubs. 

This  is  the  largest  prize  ever  offered 
to  the  farm  girls  of  America.  Fifty-five 
thousand  rural  girls'  clubs  conducted  by 
agricultural  colleges,  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  co-operat- 
ing, are  competing  in  the  contest. 

The  American  committee  for  Devast- 
ated France  is  providing  the  prize  trip 
for  the  four  girl  winners  and  for  the 
three  women  leaders  who  will  train  the 
winning  teams. 

The  unit  will  leave  the  United  States 
about  June  1,  1923,  and  will  be  gone 
abroad  for  three  months,  eight  weeks  of 
which  will  be  spent  in  France  in  can- 
ning demonstration  work  in  the  devast- 
ated region  in  co-operation  with  the 
French  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
in  visiting  many  places  of  interest  in 
our  sister  republic.  The  remaining 
month  will  be  spent  in  visiting  some  <  " 
the  other  countries  of  Europe. 


Keep  Your  Hens  at  Home. 

Many  people  in  small  towns  are  both- 
ered with  their  neighbor's  chickens  and 
many  farmers  are  troubled  with  certain 
hens  which  insist  on  flying  over  the 
garden  fence  and  feeding  on  the  delica- 
cies. This  habit  of  flying  can  be  easily 
cured  by  a  simple  operation  on  the 
wing.  This  single  operation  consists  in 
cutting  a  ligament  in  the  wing  and  does 
not  cause  the  bird  to  carry  a  dropped 
or  slipped  wing. 

First  remove  a  few  feathers  around 
the  second  joint.  Spread  the  wing  out 
to  its  full  width  and  you  will  see  just 
beneath  the  skin  on  the  outer  edge  of 
the  second  joint  a  small  white  ligament 
or  cartilege.  Insert  a  small  knife  blade 
under  the  ligament  and  cut  it  in  two, 
pulling  upward  and  outward  on  the 
knife.  Then  cut  a  piece  from  the  end 
of  the  cartilege  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch 
long.  This  may  be  done  with  a  pair  of 
scissors  or  with  a  knife.  The  object  in 
removing  this  section  is  so  the  cartilage 
will  never  grow  together  again. 


Successful  Venture  in  Co-Opera- 
tive  Livestock  Marketing. 

(Continued  from  Page  5). 
each  deal,  but  the  general  basis  of  bar- 
gaining as  outlined  in  the  foregoing  is 
considered  as  fundamental  by  both  par- 
ties to  the  transaction. 
Producer  and  Consumer  Co-Operate. 
From  the  foregoing  it  is  readily  seen 
that  the  plan  has  been  developed  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  corn-belt  feeders 
and  has  great  possibilities  for  future 
service.  It  also  meets  a  need  of  the  pro- 
ducer for  larger  remuneration  for  the 
service  he  renders  in  growing  the  cattle 
and  is  in  keeping  with  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Federal  marketing  service 
that  more  economic  methods  of  market- 
ing and  distributing  food  products  is  a 
necessity  for  the  maintenance  of  ade- 
quate basic  production.  The  principles 
of  the  plan  are  fundamentally  correct 
and  economically  sound,  because  the 
producer  and  finisher  of  beef  cattle 
must  have  relief  if  adequate  production 
of  this  product  is  to  be  maintained  at 
the  least  possible  cost  that  will  insure 
reasonable  profit. 

Public  demand  and  necessity  should 
determine  the  service  to  be  rendered  and 
the  pay  for  such  service  should  be  based 
on  the  amount  furnished.  When  the 
public  demand  for  livestock  does  not 
warrant  the  cost  of  production,  the 
grower  or  feeder  must  of  necessity 
stand  the  loss  and  must  reduce  the  cost 
of  his  product  and  cost  of  distribution 
and  marketing  or  go  out  of  business. 
He  has  no  other  recourse.  The  same 
pi'inciple  should  apply  to  all  interests 
connected  with  the  livestock  industry. 
When  the  public  demand  does  not  war- 
rant the  efforts  of  those  engaged  in  a 
certain  line  of  production  those  efforts 
should  not  be  imposed  upon  either  the 
producer  or  the  consumer  of  any  basic 
necessity. 

The  Ohio  buyers,  Scott  O'Day  and  A. 
S.  Mole,  are  now  purchasing  two  train- 
loads  of  cattle  in  Colorado  to  fill  their 
early  orders  and  expect  to  return  about 
November  1  to  fill  a  larger  number  of 
later  orders.  Inquiries  are  coming  to 
the  Colorado  State  Farm  Bureau  from 
other  states  relative  to  the  purchase  of 
feeders  under  this  plan.  More  than 
thirty  trainloads  of  cattle  are  now  listed 
for  sale  with  the  state  officers. 


What  Farm  Boys 

Want  in  Food 

There  are  several  ways  to  keep  boys  satisfied  to  stay  on  the  farm. 
One  way  is  to  give  them  flavory,  energizing  food. 

The  automobile,  moving  pictures,  the  telephone,  and  now  the 
radio — all  make  farm  life  more  enjoyable  to  the  boy. 

Add  the  foods  he  likes  each  day  and  you've  made  the  attrac- 
tion just  about  complete. 

But  that  food  must  be  more  than  merely  tasty.  It  must  be  en- 
ergizing, too.  For  those  who  work  hard  must  have  the  sapped 
energy  replaced. 

Rare  Food  Value  in  This  Pie 

No  other  dessert  equals  a  luscious  raisin  pie  made  with  big, 
plump,  tender  Sun-Maid  Seeded  Raisins. 

Raisins  furnish  1560  calories  of  energizing  nutriment  per  pound 
— more  of  this  kind  of  nourishment  than  eggs,  meat  or  fish. 


^  Raisin  Pie 

Two  cups  Sun-lfaid  Seeded 
Raisins,  1%  cup  boiling  wa- 
ter, %  cup  sugar-,  2  table- 
spoonfuls  com  starch,  2  table- 
spoonfuls  lemon  juice,  1  ta- 
blespoonful  grated  lemon  rind, 
juice  of  1  orange,  1  table- 
spoonful  grated  orange  rind, 
1  cup  chopped  walnuts. 

Cook  raisins  in  boiling  wa- 
ter for  5  minutes,  pour  into 
it  sugar  and  com  starch 
which  have  been  mixed.  Cook 
until  thick,  remove  from  fire 
and  add  other  ingredients. 
Bake  ,  between  two  crusts. 
Walnuts  may  be  omitted  if 
desired. 

All  measurements  for  this 
recipe  are  level. 


That's  due  to  fruit  sugar  in  the  raisin.  This  sugar 
is  practically  predigested  by  the  sun,  so  it  revives 
a  tired  man  almost  immediately  after  eating. 

Raisins  furnish  food-iron  alsrj — fine  food  for  the 
blood.  So  these  delicious  Seeded  raisins  are  both 
good  and  good  for  you. 

Try  the  recipe  for  raisin  pie  printed  on  this 
page.  Make  it  with  your  own  delicious  pie  crust. 
The  juice  of  the  raisins  forms  a  luscious  sauce. 
You've  never  tasted  better  pie,  nor  has  that  boy 
of  yours. 

He  wants  delicious  food  like  this  that  energizes. 


Let  him  try  it.  See  what  he  has  to  say. 
this  touch  to  the  other  home  attractions. 


Add 


Sun-Maid  Seeded  Raisins 

Get  delicious  Sun-Maid  Seeded  Raisins.  Big, 
plump,  tender,  juicy  raisins.  Made  from  finest 
California  table  grapes.  Full  of  flavor,  energy 
and  iron. 

Mail  coupon  for  valuable  free  book  of  recipes. 


Sun-Maid  Raisin  Growers 

Membership  13,000 
Dept.  B-3910,  Fresno.  California. 


Blue  Package  (seeded)  best 
for  pie  and  bread. 


CUT  THIS  OUT  AXD  SEN'D  IT 

San-Maid  Raisin  Growers, 

Dept.  B-3910,  Fresno.  Calif. 

Please  send  me  copy  of  your  free  book. 
"Recipes  with  Raisins." 

JJame  ......  

Street   ~  

City  _   State  —  
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A  Partner  for  the  Boys,  the  Women, 
and  for  the  Man  Who  Calls  Himself 
Head  of  the  House 

INTERNATIONAL— the  popular  k  eroscne  engine,  is 
as  faithful  and  willing  a  helper  as  you  can  find  in  a 
life-time  of  searching.  One  that  neither  grumbles  nor 
shirks  but  just  chugs  away  all  day  and  night,  if  need 
be,  and  doesn't  ask  for  over-time  pay. 
An  engine  that  pleases  the  boy  and  the  hired  man 
because  it  does  the  pumping  and  keeps  the  tank  filled 
with  clean,  fresh  water  when  the  weather  is  hottest 
and  the  stock  most  in  need  of  water. 
An  engine  that  pleases  the  women  folks — by  taking 
the  hard  work  out  of  wash  day  and  by  running 
the  churn,  cream  separa- 
tor, etc. 

An  engine  that  the  family 
likes  because  it  saws  wood, 
grinds  feed,  shells  corn, 
runs  the  fanning  mill,  and 
handles  a  dozen  other 
jobs.  It  does  these  easier, 
faster,  and  better  than  you 
can  do  them  by  hand. 
The  smaller  sizes,  the 
powerful  1  %  and  3-horse 
power  engines,  are  the 
most  popular  for  many  of 
these  jobs.  If  you  need 
more  power,  the  Interna- 
tional 6  or  10  horse  power 
sizes  will  supply  plenty 
of  it 

J  International  Harvester  Company 

Or  AMERICA 

93  Branch  Homes  ani  15,000  Dealers  In 
the  United  States 


Club  Raisers  Wanted 


We  want  a  Local  Representative  in 
every  locality  to  take  subscription* 
for  Western  Farm  Life.  Profitable  work  for  a  little  of  your  time.  For  sampU 
copies  and  full  particulars  write  WESTERN  FARM  LIFE,  Denver,  Colorado. 


The  Breeders  Gazette 

12  MONTHS 

Western  Farm  Life 

18  MONTHS 

Both  for  Only 

$1.00 


Through  a  special  arrangement  we 
arc  able  to  offer  The  Breeders  Gazette 
with  Western  Farm  Life  at  greatly 
reduced  rate.   Order  thin  club  now. 

This  offer  good  for  new  or  renewal 
subscriptions,  and  renewals  will  be 
extended  from  present  date  of  expira- 
tion. 


COUPON 


Wnlfrn  Farm  Life,  Drnvrr,  C'olo.i 

<  Jentlemen  —  Knelo.ii  <l  herewith 
please  find  11.00,  for  which  h<  nd  me 
Hrceders  Gaz'-tlr-  for  \2  months  and 
Western  Farm  Life  for  18  monthH. 


Name   

T.  O  

It.  F.  D   Hox   HTATK. 


that 


THAT  Square  Deal  KNOT  is  the  se- 
1  cret  of  why  Square  Deal  Fence 
lasts  longer  and  look3  better  than  most 
other  fence. 

It  double  grips  the  one  piece  stay  wires 
and  the  wavy  strand  wires  without  cutting, 
breaking  or  slipping.  It  holds  the  joints 
rigidly  in  place — yet  it  is  as  flexible  as  a 
ball  and  socket  joint  allowing  the  wires 
complete  freedom  of  motion.  But  it  never 
slips.  Our  catalog  tells  why 

SQUARE  DEAL  FENCE 

fits  the  hills  and  hollows  as  well  as  level 
land.  Tells  why  it  stands  tight  and  trim 
the  years  around  without  sagging,  banning 
or  buckling.  Tall*  why  It  la  eaairr  to  liumllr, 
•aaler  to  erect  and  require!  fewer  poeta.  Tells 
how  It  la  made  and  fully  describe*  thin  unique 
knot.  '1  hla  catalog;  and  copy  of  Ropp'a  Calcula- 
tor sent  I'  Kfcfc;  ana  poatpald  to  farm  ownara, 

KEYSTONE  STEEL  &  WIRE  CO. 
4009  Industrial  St. 


Farmers'  Service  Bureau 

Readers  are  invited  to  make  generous  use  of  this  department.  Ques- 
tions regarding  any  branch  of  farming,  livestock  production,  animal  dis- 
eases, legal  matters  pertaining  to  the  farm,  homestead  inquiries  and  the 
like  cheerfully  and  promptly  answered  by  letter  and  througrh  the  magazine. 
Address  all  communications  to  SERVICE  BUREAU,  WESTERN  FARM 
LIFE,  Denver,  Colorado. 


Use  of  Lime  on  Soil. 

Is  lime  used  as  a  fertilizer,  and  if  so. 
in  what  manner  is  it  applied?  Where 
could  I  get  a  bulletin  that  would  explain 
the  use  of  lime? — W.  C.  M»,  Utah. 

Lime  is  not  generally  classed  as  a  fer- 
tilizer, but  in  some  soils  lime  is  defi- 
cient and  it  becomes  sour  or  acid,  a 
condition  which  is  not  suitable  for  the 
growing  of  many  crops.  On  such  soils 
the  use  of  lime  is  of  considerable  bene- 
fit. For  detailed  information  on  the  use 
of  lime,  write  to  the  Western  Lime  Co., 
305  Sugar  Building,  Denver,  Colo.,  for 
their  booklet  on  this  subject,  which  will 
explain  what  soils  need  lime  and  gives 
other  valuable  information  about  its 
use.  The  National  Lime  Association, 
Washington,  D.  C,  also  publishes  a 
number  of  bulletins  on  the  use  of  lime 
which  will  be  mailed  on  request. — G. 
C.  W. 


Homesteading  Under  Grazing  Act. 

Eight  years  ago  I  filed  on  a  homestead 
ind  proved  up  five  years  later  with  for- 
:y-five  acres  under  cultivation.  Last 
year  I  filed  on  an  enlarged  homestead. 
Is  it  necessary  to  cultivate  land  on  the 
enlarged  homestead  in  order  to  make 
final  proof? — H.  A.  A.,  Park  county,  Colo. 

It  is  not  clear  whether  the  original 
entry  was  160  or  320  acres.  If  it  was 
160  acres  then  the  additional  entry 
must  be  cultivated  three  years  from 
date  allowed.  If  it  is  grazing  land  a 
reduction  in  area  must  be  obtained  and 
the  land  used  for  grazing  purposes  for 
that  period. 

If  the  original  entry  was  320  acres 
then  the  additional  is  under  the  grazing 
act  and  no  cultivation  is  necessary,  im- 
provements to  the  value  of  $1.25  an 
acre  being  all  that  is  required.  The 
government  land  office  in  Denver  can 
supply  circulars  covering  these  points  in 
detail. — Mary  Wolfe  Dargin. 


Lease  Terminates  by  Terms. 

Last  November  I  leased  my  farm  to  a 
man  for  one  year  with  the  understanding 
that  he  was  to  put  in  fall  wheat  if  he  re- 
mained.. He  decided  to  leave  Colorado 
and  did  not  put  in  the  wheat  and  will  not 
let  us  put  it  in  unless  we  pay  him  $150. 
He  claims  that  a  lease  is  good  until 
March  1.  The  lease  was  written  and  was 
for  one  year,  dated  November  12.  Can  we 
obtain  possession  of  this  land  in  No- 
vember, as  we  wish  to  put  out  wheat? — 
G.  H.  M.,  Arapahoe  county,  Colo. 

If  the  lease  terminates  by  its  terms 
the  tenant  can  be  made  to  quit  at  the 
end  of  it.  The  land  owner  should  give 
him  a  notice  to  quit  and  if  he  does  not 
then  bring  a  suit  in  forcible  entry  and 
detainer  and  get  him  out. — Hamlet  J. 
Barry,  Equitable  Bldg.,  Denver,  Colo. 


Determining  Ditch  Rights. 

Last  fall  I  purchased  a  piece  of  land 
upon  which  there  is  a  surveyed  ditch  and 
an  accommodation  ditch  about  100  feet 
apart  belonging  to  another  party  who 
owns  land  on  both  sides  of  my  place. 
He  has  not  used  the  surveyed  ditch  since 
I  have  been  on  the  place.  It  would  carry 
water  from  a  reservoir  if  used.  The  ac- 
commodation ditch  carries  flood  water 
after  every  heavy  rain.  The  agreement 
between  the  owner  of  these  ditches  and 
the  man  from  whom  I  purchased  the  land 
was  that  he  would  allow  the  ditches  to 
go  through  if  he  could  use  the  water 
from  the  accommodation  ditch  first.  The 
owner  of  this  ditch  now  refuses  to  allow 
me  any  water.  What  are  my  rights? 
Could  I  survey  through  the  accommoda- 
tion ditch  and  take  the  water  or  do  I 
have  to  allow  him  both  ditches  when  one 
only  catches  flood  water  and  has  no  nat- 
ural source?  He  is  trying  to  abandon 
the  surveyed  ditch  and  make  his  right 
good  on  the  accommodation  ditch  which 
runs  through  my  garden  and  within  ten 
feet  of  the  house.  He  has  ordered  me  to 
move  fruit  trees  so  he  will  have  room 
to  work  the  ditch.  He  has  surveyed  this 
accommodation  ditch,  but  it  has  not  been 
patented. — L.  A.  N.,  Huerfano  county, 
Colo. 

In  my  opinion  you  should  bring  suit 
to  compel  the  ditch  claimant  to  elect  on 
one  or  the  other  of  the  ditches,  as  your 
land  ought  not  to  be  burdened  with  two 
of  them.  Of  course,  I  am  not  aware  of 
all  the  conditions  involved,  but  if  you 
have  a  right  to  get  him  off  at  all  that 
is  the  way  to  find  it  out. — Hamlet  J. 
Barry,  Equitable  Bldg.,  Denver,  Colo. 


Bindweed  Again. 


T  have  been  troubled  for  three  or  four 
years  with  a  weed  which,  according  to 
your  recent  article  In  Western  Farm  Llfo, 
muHt  be  bindweed.  Sometimes  the  roots 
run  two  or  three  feet  from  the  plant  and 
deep  In  the  Rround.  I  have  two  patches 
of  It,  one  whlcli  started  lust  year.  As 
soon  as  I  noticed  It  I  dug  It  up  and 
poured  lye  water  In  the  holes,  but  IhiH 
did  not  kill  It.  This  year  1  tried  to 
smother  It  with  straw,  which  only  made 
it  spread  worse.    I  used  lo  rako  H  up  on 


the  first  patch  and  tried  to  keep  it  dug 
out.  This  year  I  tried  to  get  bluegrass 
started,  but  failed.  It  has  spread  to 
about  four  times  its  size  at  the  start  in 
three  years.  I  have  been  told  that  it 
was  a  wild  morning  glory,  but  whatever 
it  is,  I  certainly  would  like  to  get  rid  of 
it. — F.  A.  H.,  Weld  county,  Colo. 

This  is  undoubtedly  the  field  bind- 
weed referred  to  in  the  article  in  West- 
ern Farm  Life.  It  belongs  to  the  morn- 
ing glory  family  and  is  quite  commonly 
spoken  of  as  the  wild  morning  glory. 
It  is  a  most  serious  weed  pest.  If  you 
have  only  a  small  patch  of  it  it  might 
pay  to  kill  it  by  application  of  salt.  The 
salt  would  have  to  be  applied,  however, 
at  the  rate  of  ten  or  fifteen  tons  to  the 
acre.  This  makes  it  rather  expensive 
except  for  a  small  patch.  The  land 
would  not  be  of  much  value  for  other 
purposes  for  several  years,  but  this 
weed  will  make  it  very  difficult  to  grow 
good  crops  on  land  where  it  becomes 
well  established.— G.  C.  W. 


Sue  Cattle  Company  for  Damages. 

Last  summer  a  big  cattle  company  tak- 
ing their  cattle  past  my  homestead 
camped  one  and  one-half  miles  away. 
The  night  man  took  the  wires  loose  from 
my  fence  and  tied  them  down  and  drove 
a  large  bunch  of  horses  into  my  wheat 
field  which  was  just  starting  to  head. 
Two  of  my  neighbors  inspected  it  and 
estimated  the  damage  to  be  at  least  $100. 
The  company  claimed  this  was  done 
without  their  knowledge  and  "fired"  the 
man  who  did  it.  I  have  been  unable  to 
get  any  settlement.  Should  I  bring  suit 
before  the  justice  of  the  peace  or  take 
it  to  the  county  attorney? — W.  M.  E., 
Moffat  county,  Colo. 

You  should  bring  suit  in  a  justice  of 
the  peace  court  against  the  company. — 
Hamlet  J.  Barry,  Equitable  Bldg.,  Den- 
ver, Colo. 


Administering  Will  in  Colorado. 

I  have  been  appointed  as  a  trustee  in  a 
will  covering  farm  lands  and  other  prop- 
erty in  Colorado.  Will  the  laws  of  Colo- 
rado allow  me  to  qualify  as  a  trustee  of 
my  sister's  portion  of  this  estate  while  a 
resident  of  New  Mexico? — R.  C,  New 
Mexico. 

You  should  qualify  first  in  New  Mex- 
ico and  then  as  ancillary  executor  in 
the  county  in  Colorado  where  the  prop- 
erty is  located.  You  would  have  to  come 
to  that  county  to  take  the  oath,  but 
would  not  be  disqualified  by  your  non- 
residence. — Hamlet  J.  Barry,  Equitable 
Bldg.,  Denver,  Colo. 


Farm  Hand  Sues  for  Wages. 
A  man  who  worked  through  haying 
and  who  later  spent  most  of  the  winter 
with  me  is  threatening  to  sue  for  win- 
ter's wages.  He  was  paid  all  that  was 
coming  to  him  when  the  haying  was 
done.  Before  leaving  for  Denver  he  filed 
on  a  piece  of  land.  I  advised  him  to  get 
work  for  the  winter,  but  he  soon  came 
back  broke.  Although  I  told  him  I  had 
no  use  for  a  hired  man  through  the  win- 
ter he  remained  with  us  until  February, 
when  he  obtained  work  for  two  months, 
but  came  back  again  in  April.  He  helped 
build  some  fence  in  return  for  which  I 
helped  him  build  his  cabin.  He  has  now 
employed  an  attorney  and  threatens  to 
sue  for  wages  during  the  winter  and 
spring.  He  helped  with  chores  and  had 
his  board,  washing  and  mending  done 
and  the  keep  of  a  saddle  horse.  Can  he 
force  me  to  pay  him  wages?  I  have  wit- 
nesses who  heard  my  statements  that  I 
could  not  hire  a  man  for  the  winter  and 
pay  him  wages. — C.  F.  S.,  Jackson  coun- 
ty, Colo. 

If  this  man  sues,  simply  defend  your- 
self and  produce  your  witnesses.  From 
the  facts  given  he  will  have  a  hard  time 
to  prove  that  you  owe  him  anything.— 
Hamlet  J.  Barry,  Equitable  Bldg.,  Den- 
ver, Colo. 


Redeeming  Mortgaged  Real  Estate. 

The  mortgage  on  our  farm  was  fore- 
closed and  It  was  sold  by  the  sheriff 
April  24.  How  long  can  we  hold  posses- 
sion of  it  and  how  much  time  do  we  have 
in  which  to  redeem  it? — L.  C.,  Arapahoe 
county,  Colo. 

The  owner  has  six  months  within 
which  to  redeem  and  a  creditor  has 
three  months  longer,  or  nine  months.— 
Hamlet  J.  Barry,  Equitable  Bldg.,  Den- 
ver, Colo. 


Find  Just  What  You  Want. 

Whenever  you  are  in  need  of  any- 
thing for  your  farm,  ranch  or  house- 
hold, and  do  not  know  where  to  buy  it, 
look  over  the  Farmers'  and  Stockmcns' 
Ready  Reference  Directory  in  this  issue. 
There  you  will  find  almost  everything 
under  the  sun  offered  for  sale  by  re- 
liable firms  that  will  treat  you  right  in 
both  price  and  service. 
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Alfalfa  Varies  in  Feeding  Value. 

Is  there  something  in  the  manner  in 
which  alfalfa  is  grown  where  irrigation 
methods  are  practiced  in  the  western 
and  mountain  states  that  makes  the 
crop  superior  to  the  alfalfa  grown  in 
the  middle  western  states?  Some  em- 
inent authorities  believe  there  is.  One 
of  these  authorities,  Prof.  Geo.  I.  Chris- 
tie of  Purdue  University,  Indiana,  has 
been  investigating  very  carefully  the 
alfalfa  fields  in  some  of  the  states  in  the 
Southwest,  and  after  a  close  study  of 
alfalfa  growing  in  the  Salt  River  valley, 
Arizona,  has  this  to  say  of  this  very  im- 
portant crop:  "So  far  as  I  know  you 
nave  the  world  beat  on  alfalfa,  and  it  is 
not  in  its  outward  or  apparent  aspect, 
either.  Your  alfalfa  has  something 
that  our  alfalfa  back  in  Indiana  and 
other  near-by  states  lacks.  Because  of 
your  hot  sun  and  irrigation  a  mineral 
quality  is  pulled  from  the  soil  in  a  way 
that  has  a  markedly  beneficial  effect 
when  cattle  feed  upon  it." 

Alfalfa  is  one  of  the  stand-by  crops 
on  the  Salt  River  project  which  was  the 
first  reclamation  project  to  be  con- 
structed by  the  United  States  govern- 
ment. It  covers  202,430  acres  and  the 
average  farm  unit  is  forty-five  acres. 

How  much  land  is  necessary  for  suc- 
cess under  irrigation  is  not  easy  to  an- 
swer. The  smallest  average  farm  unit 
under  any  government  reclamation 
project  is  on  the  Okanogan  project  in 
Oregon,  where  twelve  acres  is  the  aver- 
age. This  Oregon  district  is  largely  de- 
voted to  fruit  growing,  which  requires 
less  acreage  for  a  profitable  and  suc- 
cessful farm. 

Of  the  land  under  irrigation  in  the 
Salt  River  project  65,000  acres  are  in 
alfalfa.  This  crop  is  cut  four  to  eight 
times  a  year.  The  government  estimate 
of  yields  per  acre  gives  six  to  twelve 
tons  as  the  average. 

Twenty  acres  properly  farmed  under 
intensive  cultivation  methods  should 
prove  sufficiently  large  for  one  indi- 
vidual to  care  for  and  be  successful.  By 
using  rotation  methods  a  farmer  will 
conserve  his  soil.  The  land  should  not 
be  planted  to  one  crop  so  that  there 
will  be  more  than  one  chance  for  suc- 
cess and  profit.  Some  livestock  should 
be  on  each  farm.  In  this  way  twenty 
acres  will  make  a  man  a  sufficient  in- 
come to  live  on,  in  ordinary  comfort. 
A  goodly  portion  of  the  living,  eggs, 
milk,  fruits  and  vegetables,  will  be  made 
first  hand  from  the  place. 

It  will  be  an  ideal  condition  when  ag- 
riculture is  practiced  by  each  farmer 
owning  his  own  place  and  doing  a  fair 
share  of  the  work  himself.  Investiga- 
tions made  in  Arizona  have  shown  that 
the  men  on  twenty-acre  farm  units  have 
without  exception  been  successful  and 
prosperous  even  during  the  hard  times 
of  the  past  few  years. 

Referring  again  to  the  observations 
made  by  Prof.  Christie  on  alfalfa,  he 
said: 

"In  cattle  feeding  experiments  in  In- 
diana it  was  found  that  the  cattle  which 
were  bred  up  as  great  producers  soon 
began  to  show  defects.  They  lacked 
bone  strength  and  their  progeny  was 
weak.  Investigation  disclosed  that  it 
was  not  a  lack  of  food,  in  the  ordinary 
sense,  but  a  lack  of  mineral  substance. 
We  devised  a  chemically  prepared  ra- 
tion that  is  now  offsetting  that  per- 
nicious effect,  but  my  point  is  that  west- 
ern alfalfa  has  just  that  mineral  quality 
which  eastern  feed  lacks." 


table  on  this  page  showing  wheat  move- 
ments: 


Markei  Outlook  for  Farm  and 
Ranch  Products. 

(Continued  from  Page  5.) 
months  of  the  crop  year,  estima- 
ting September  clearances  at  28,- 
000,000  bushels,  have  been  approx- 
imately 85,600,000  bushels.  The  record 
movement  in  that  period  occurred  last 
year,  when  the  total  for  the  three 
months  reached  135,327,000  bushels.  In 
1920,  and  1914  also,  this  year's  move- 
ment was  exceeded,  but  the  ten-year 
average  was  only  55,199,000  bushels. 

Domestic  consumption  according  to 
these  figures,  would  be  larger  than  last 
year,  but  flour  production  from  July  1 
to  September  16  are  estimated  by  Rus- 
sell was  about  9  per  cent  less  than  in 
the  same  period  of  1921.  The  discrep- 
ancy may  be  due  to  larger  stocks  in  the 
hands  of  mills  or  to  the  fact  that  more 
wheat  is  in  transit  between  terminals 
due  to  the  freight  congestion,  so  that 
it  is  not  counted  in  the  visible  supply. 
Even  with  this  qualification,  the  rate  of 
disappearance  is  satisfactory. 

A  summary  of  the  situation  for  the 
first  three  months  of  the  current  wheat 
year  and  comparative  figures  for  the 
corresponding  period  in  1921  and  the 
ten  years  1911  to  1920,  appears  in  the 


1922. 

Primary  receipts  ....167,201,000 
Total  cliHnppearance  ..142,020,000 
Exports,  Sept.  1922, 

estimated    86,000,000 

Flour  production,  July 

1  to  Sept.  10   28,978,000 


1921. 
193,flH7,000 
148,963,000 

135,327,000 

31,800,000 

Aver.  Bu. 
1911-1920 

Primary  receipts   128,303.000 

Total  disappearance  100,063,000 

Exports,  September  1922,  <  hliuiuted.  66,199,000 
•Flour  production,  July  1  to  Septem- 
ber 10  (barrels)    24,004,000 

•Average,  1918-1920. 


Movements  of  Wheat. 
The  Canadian  situation  also  has  some 
surprises.  Although  farmers  in  the 
three  northwestern  provinces  sold  ap- 
proximately 80,000,000  bushels  in  Sep- 
tember, of  which  around  50,000,000 
bushels  reached  Winnipeg,  the  increase 
in  the  Canadian  visible  has  been  negli- 
gible. Here  again  it  seems  to  be  a  case 
of  a  lot  of  wheat  in  transit  between  pri- 


mary markets  and  the  seaboard,  but  it 
also  appears  that  Canada  hat  sold  much 
more  wheat  for  export  than  has  hen 
reported  to  the  trade. 

The  relation  between  the  probable  ex- 
portable surpluses  and  needs  of  import- 
ing countries  does  not  show  statistical 
strength.  The  Department  of  Commerce 
estimates  the  crops  of  importing  na- 
tions at  160,000,000  bushels  less  than 
last  year,  but  this  is  partly  offset  by  an 
increase  in  the  rye  and  potato  crops 
and  the  poverty  of  European  countries 
may  limit  their  purchases.  Both  France 
and  Germany  are  putting  food  regula- 
tions into  effect. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  North  Amer- 
ican crop  is  112,000,000  bushels  more 
than  last  year,  the  Argentine  crop  is 
estimated  unofficially  at  30  per  cent 
more  than  last  year,  and  India  is  re- 
ported to  have  removed  the  ban  on  ex- 
ports. Australia  reports  some  damage 
from  dry  weather,  but  the  condition  is 
not  yet  serious. 

Congestion  of  shipping  facilities  both 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada  may 


yet  dominate  over  the  statistical  situa- 
tion in  determining  the  price  trend, 
especially  since  importers  have  delayed 
their  purchases  and  muti  liave  large 
amounts  from  J.'ori.Ji  America  in  the 
next  four  or  five  months.  After  the 
close  of  navigation  around  December  10 
this  demand  will  cent  in  the  United 
States.  At  present  it  is  partial  to 
Canadian  grain. 

Coarse  Grains  on  Firm  Foundation. 

Corn  and  oats  pries  have  advanced 
about  10  cents  a  bushel  in  the  last 
month.  Domestic  demand  for  corn, 
especially  from  the  Southwest,  has  been 
exceptionally  brisk,  and  industries  have 
increased  their  purchases.  There  is 
some  export  buying,  although  clear- 
ances are  running  the  smallest  since 
November  last  year. 

From  November  1,  1921,  to  Septem- 
ber .'i0,  1922,  primary-  markets  recei-.  i  1 
354,759,000  bushels,  compared  with 
278,017,000  bushels  last  year,  and  a 
ten-year  average  of  230,329,000  bushels. 
(Turn  to  Page  20). 


Buried  tH  th~  ^ro-and, 
away  frcm  the  house, 
inconspicuous  as  a 
clump  cf  gran — the 
durable  cnA.  depend- 
able COUI  insures  a 
flow  of  Carbide  Gas  at 
the  fingers'  command. 


Plant  a  COLT  "Gas  Well"  on  your  farm  NOW ! 


The  months  of  short  days  and  long  nights 
are  on  their  way. 

Six  months  of  evenings  to  be  passed  indoors 
await  you! 

Will  they  be  lighted  by  the  dim,  eye- 
straining  flame  of  a  lamp — or  the  soft, 
friendly  brilliance  of  real  light — CAR- 
BIDE GAS  LIGHT? 

Act  NOW  for  real  light!  Get  a  COLT 
Lighting  and  Cooking  Plant — generate 
this  wonderful  Carbide  Gas. 

Hundreds  of  farmers  are  preparing  this 
month  for  bright,  cheery  evenings  by  in- 
stalling COLTS.  This  is  the  great  plant- 
ing season  for  COLTS.  More  are  being 
installed  this  Autumn  than  in  any  other 
season.  Don't  risk  disappointment — order 
your  COLT  now,  before  Winter  closes  in. 

The  Health  Light  for  Reading 

Carbide  Gas  Light  is  pure  white  in  color 
— not  yellow.  Looks  exactly  like  sunlight 
— restful  and  soothing  to  the  eyes.  Read 
or  sew  under  it  for  hours— no  eye  weari- 
ness. The  most  beautiful  as  well  as  the 
most  healthful  of  artificial  lights. 


Comes  to  ycu  at  the  twist  of  ringers.  Turn 

a  little  igniter  on  goes  the  light! 

You  use  no  matches. 

Carbide  Gas  for  cooking,  too — an  added 
feature  of  the  COLT.  Your  wife  will 
certainly  appreciate  this. 

How  is  the  gas  made?  The  COLT  does 
this  automatically  —  mixes  Carbide  with 
water. 

Study  Lighting  Plant  Costs.  Result : 

You'll  install  a  Colt 

Easy  to  install — within  reach  of  all.  No 
continual  replacement  of  parts,  no  adjust- 
ing or  tinkering  necessary,  no  service 
required— simplicity  itself.  The  most  eco- 
nomical S3'rstem  all  the  way  thru.  Comes 
from  Factory  to  Farm.  Sold  direct  by 
COLT  solicitors — no  distributors  or  dealers 
to  take  a  profit. 

Send  Postcard  for  Full  Story 

You  want  good  light — you  want  it  in- 
stalled now.  Write  for  full  particulars  — 
then  act  for  BETTER  LIGHT! 


J.  B.  COLT  COMPANY 


30  East  42nd  St.,  New  York 


8th  and  Brannan,  San  Francisco 

Oldest  and  largest  manufac- 
turers of  Carbide  Lighting-and- 
Cooking  Plants  in  the  World 


31ST    SUCCESSFUL  YEAR 
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AERIOLA  SENIOR  S65.00 

Aerial  Equipment,  Batteries,  Etc.,  $7.59, 
making  the  complete  set  $72.50. 

This  is  the  finest  little  set  going — uses  only  dry 
cells,  and  you  can  hear  500  to  1,000  miles.  Also 
2-stage  amplifiers  for  this  set,  using  dry  cells.  We 
handle  all  the  best  in  radio.    Write  us — NOW. 

RADIO  SPECIAL  INC. 

1515  CHEYENNE  PLACE,         DENVER,  COLO. 


THE    LARGEST   STOCK   AND    FINEST  RADIO 
STORE  IN  THE  WEST. 

NEW  RADIO  GUIDE  1  H« 

AND  CATALOG  IOC 

To  be  refunded  on  first  $5.00  purchase. 

The  Reynolds  Radio  Co.,  Inc. 


1534  GLENARM  ST. 


DENVER,  COLO. 


GET  IN  TOUCH— 


Buy  Radio  Apparatus 

Prompt  attention.   "Write  for  prices. 

WILLIAMS  &  ROSE  RADIO, 


435  Fifteenth  St. 


Denver,  Colo. 


WE  MANUFACTURE  HIGH-GRADE 

RADIO  APPARATUS 

at  prices  which  are  consistent  with  such  work. 
We  are  equipped  to  do  every  kind  of  machine  work 
and  winding,  and  specialize  in  building  sets  to 
order,  any  size.  Representatives  wanted  in  all 
sections. 

A.  &  M.  RADIO  MFG.  CO.. 
233  £.  SEVENTH  AVE.  Denver,  Colo. 

CLEAR -TONE  RADIO 

Manufactured  by  The  Buck  Air  Craft 
Syndicate,  1958  Broadway,  Denver,  Colo. 

Our  Chief  Engineer  was  one  of  the  first  wireless 
operators  on  a  Government  steamship,  and  has 
been  building  Radio  Sets  since  1903.  Standard- 
ized sets  for  the  home  and  Automobile.  Special 
sets  for  schools,  clubs  and  lodges  built  to  order. 
AGENTS  WANTED. 


"Hear  It  by  Radio" 
RADIO'S   LATEST  SENSATION 

DICTOGRAPH 

RADIO    LOUD  SI'KAKER. 


$20 


We  are  distributors  for  this  loud  speak- 
er. Place  your  orders  NOW.  Dealers,  send 
for  price  lists  and  discounts. 

ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  RADIO  CORP., 

1512-1510  llruadnay,  Denver,  Colo. 


UNIVERSAL  ELECTRIC 
LIGHTING  SYSTEMS 

Used  by  U.  S.  Government,   for  farms, 
towns,  churches  or  schools.   Electric  Ac- 
cessories.   Gasoline    lighting  Systems, 
Pressure  Burners,  Pressure  Stoves. 

The  National  Arc  Light  Co. 


1823  Welton  Street. 


Denver,  Colo. 


^  Parcel 
Post 
Prepaid 


THE  SPRAY  COFFEE  &  SPICE  CO.,  Denver,  Colo. 
Mall  Order  Dept.,  2110  Market  Street. 


5-GaL  Shipping  Cans, 

HEAVY  WEIGHT,  co  nr\ 
Pr«  nald  <P<3.UU 

Everything  In  T);ilry  Sup- 
plier !>•■  J.nviil  Separators 
and  MllklriK  Machinen.  Wo 
carry  a  large,  stock  of  sep- 
arator partH,  oil,  brushes. 

Denver  Dairy  Supply  Co. 

liO«  10th  St.,  Denver,  Colo. 


The  University  of  Denver 

Offrr*  TIIK  MOST  COM  I'I:KIIK\SIVK  and  PRAC- 
TICAL OOOItSKS  IN  I5CMNKSS  to  I,.-  in  h II 
«•<•  W.-Kt  EVERY  FARMER  NEEDS  TODAY  THE 
MOST  UP-TO-DATE  BUSINESS  METODS.  N>w 
T-rrn»  ix-irlri  Nov.  27;  Kcb.  2<i,  ami  June  i.  Write 
lor  Bulletin  13  and  Schedule  of  Olawiea.  Addreux 

School  of  Commerce,  Account  &  Finance 

20lh  &  OLCNARM  PLACE,  DENVER,  COLO. 


Ilr- 


PATENTS  SBS*tt»fl 

•*  *  *  1  *  *^  Tr«4l  Hark 

•  I  (imam.  Opinions  "»  to  scope,  va- 

lid Infringement,  practical  exper- 
ii  mechanical  and  criKlneerlnfc 
Write 

'  IIARLKS  OSCAR  BRBAUOH. 

I'\TI   \T  ATTOHNKV,  ItrgWtrr  No.  22041. 

•  *t  A  Craniner  Uldcr..  Denver,  Colo. 


European  Plan. 


THE 


One  Dollar  and  up. 


KENMARK  HOTEL 

IN  THE  CITY'S  CENTER. 
POPULAR  PRICED  LUNCHROOM  AND 
RESTAURANT   IN  CONNECTION. 

A  home-like  hotel  with  all  modern  conveniences. 

All  Seventeenth  St.  Cars  direct. 
Denver,  Colo.  E.  C.  BENNETT,  Mgr. 


Complete  Stock  of  RADIO  Units 

On  hand  for  immediate  delivery. 

Winner  Radio  Corporation 

Distributors  for 
Radio  Corporation  of  America. 
1710  Glenarm  Place.  Denver,  Colo. 


RA\  "TV  T  f\  After  you  have  looked  over 
.fi.  \J  A  \J  what  others  have  to  offer — 


— ■ ™™ «™  including  prices — let  us  show 
you  what  we  can  do  for  you.  We  have  everything 
for  you  RIGHT  NOW,  including  WESTINGHOUSE 
SETS,  and  all  necessary  Radio  parts. 

BALL,  RADIO   SUPPLY  HOUSE, 
317  SIXTEENTH  ST.,  DENVER,  COLO. 

(Opposite  Court  House) 
Write  us  at  once.  Let's  get  acquainted. 


J~y  A  1T~\  J  /"V  for  the  farm.  Hear  the 
f\  /\  |  f  \\  J  daily  concerts,  opera, 
M~M^  v-'  crop  and  market  reports 
with  the  guaranteed  TVeseo  Add-More- 
Power  Radio  Phone.  Introductory  dis- 
count to  first  purchaser  in  new  territory. 
Write  today  for  prices  and  full  descript- 
ive literature. 

COLORADO  RADIO  COMPANY, 

1719  Champa  Street.  Denver,  Colo. 


HaDHnking  Water  Analyzed 

It  may  be  healthy  or  dangerous. 
Soil  Analysis  and  Electro  Deposition  of  Ores. 
ENGINEERING  and  RESEARCH  LABORATORIES 

Wm.  A.  Sharpe 

1820  CALIFORNIA  STREET. 
Denham   Building...  Denver,  Colo. 


THE  GAINES-ERB  MFG.  CO. 

"GAINES"  Artificial  Limbs. 
"GAINES"  Service  Machine  Shop 
"GAINES"  Wind  Wings  for 
Automobiles. 

PHONE  CHAMPA  368. 

232  Fifteenth  Street         Denver,  Colo. 


Finish  Your  New  Roof  and  Renew  Old  Roof  with 

Elastic  Graphite  Roof  Coatings 

Made  and  tested  for  10  years  in  our  Western 
Climate  and  fully  guaranteed.  Our  full  line  of 
House  and  Barn  Paints  manufactured  with  same 
care  and  purpose  to  stand  the  Dry  Climate,  is  sold 
with  a  money-back  guarantee.  Inquire  of  your 
local  dealer  or  send  to  our  factory. 

ELASTIC  PAINT  &  MFG.  COMPANY, 
36lh  &  BLAKE  STS.  Denver.  Colo. 


Mail  Us  Your  Broken  Glasses 


For  Repairs.    Our  Prices  Are  Reasonable. 

Wo  Examine  Eyes  at  No  Charge  ^c^H^^k 
Free  Booklet  on  s&SSttF 

"Save  Your  Eyes" 


m 

Ford  Optical  Co.  S^Mfe. 


We  Buy  and  Sell 

Horses  and  Mules 

AT  AUCTION  every  'f'hurit- 
dny.  If  you  want  to  sell  or 
buy,  correspond  with  ua. 

DENVER  HORSE  &  MULE  CO. 

Union  Stock  Yards,  Denver,  Colo. 


Kodak 
Prints 


10c*<"6 

And  on«  6-exposuro  Film  developed.  First  order 
only — to  prove  our  Superior  Kodak  finishing. 

C.  B.  Austin  &  Co.  f^fficSt 


Slate  Fair  Awards. 

(Continued  from  Pago  13.) 
Produce  of  dam — 1,  Simpson;  2,  O.  A.  O.}  8, 

Henry. 

Milking  Shorthorns. 

With  the  exception  of  one  clans,  Pine 
Valley  Dairy  ana  Farms  Co.  of  Colorado 
Springs,  Colo.,  showed  without  oppoai- 


The  Capital  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Of  Colorado. 

A  SOUND,  AGGRESSIVE  INSTITUTION 
OF  AND  FOR  THE  WEST. 

Home  Office:  Denver,  Colo. 


WE  MANUFACTURE  AND  SELL  DIRECT 

Ladies'  House  Dresses,  Aprons, 
Wash  Dresses,  Etc. 

Mail  us  your  hemstitching  and  button-hole  work. 
Call  when  in  Denver — or  write  for  list  and  prices. 

THE  GARMENT  SHOP, 

Miss  L.  Jones,  Proprietress. 
605  Fifteenth  St.  (Ground  Floor),  Denver,  Colo. 


WE  LOAN  MONEY  ON  FARMS 

PROMPT  SERVICE — LOW  RATES. 

The  Western  Securities  Investment  Co. 

C.  C.  Bennett,  Pres. ;  Thos.  B.  Stearns,  Vice  Pres. ; 
H.  K.  Brown,  Vice  Pres.;  H.  A.  Bradford,  Treas. 
L.  C.  Krvder,  Secretary. 
FARM  MORTGAGE  BANKERS 
SUITE   410   FIRST   NATIONAL    BANK  BLDG. 
DENVER,  COLO. 


DO  YOUR  FEET  HURT? 

If  you  are  troubled  with  corns,  callouses, 
bunions,  weak  foot,  fallen  arches,  con- 
sult the  real  foot  specialists. 

FREDRICK  &  FREDRICK 
FOOT  SPECIALISTS 

1641  STOUT  STREET, 
Kelly  Bldg.  Denver,  Celo. 


Stove  and  Furnace  Repairs 
STOVE  SUPPLIES 

STOVES  AND  FURNACES. 

The  J.  A.  Battin  Stove  Supply  Co. 

1C41  Lawrence  Street.   Denver,  Colo. 

Everything  for  your  cooking  and  heat- 
  ingr  plant. 


BEE-KEEPER  SUPPLIES 

of  best  quality.  Send  for  price  list. 

Pure  Honey,  Comb  or  Extracted, 

in  any  quantity.    Write  for  prices. 

THE  COLORADO 
HONEY  PRODUCERS'  ASSOCIATION, 
1424  Market  Street, 
Denver,  Colo. 


TELL  US  YOUR  ROOF  TROUBLES 

ELATERITE         ^  SEE 

MATERIALS  are  the  Best  at  Right  Prices.  AS- 
BESTOS FIBRE  LIQUID  Coating.  ASBESTOS 
PLASTIC  FIBRE  CEMENT  Coating  for  Prepared 
and  Shingle  Roofs. 

THE  WESTERN  ELATERITE  ROOFING  CO. 
Offices:  841-44  Equitable  Bldg.  Phono  Main  2574 
Mfrs.  Denver,  Colo. 


WE  INVITE  YOU  TO  COMPARE  OUR  SERUM 
regardless  of  price.  Many  large  cattlemen  have 
done  and  now  would  use  no  other.  20c  PER  DOSE. 
WHY  PAY  MORE?  Write 

6'  ~~  INCOKKXUrU) 

4iQBb)  STOCKYARDS  STATION 
Denver,  Colo. 


Send  Tour  Trophies  to 

Egmont  C.  Rett 

Taxidermist  and  Tanner 

I  enn  wave  you  money 

Formerly  with  the  Colorado 
Museum  of  Natural  History 
3000  l.nrlmrr  St..  Denver.  Colo. 
Write  for  prico  list. 


tion  and  carried  away  all  prizes  and 
championships  in  the  Milking  Shorthorn 
classification. 

Jersey  Cattle. 

Three  exhibitors,  the  Colorado  Agri- 
cultural College,  B.  G.  D.  Bishop  of  Vir- 
ginia Dale,  Colo.,  and  A.  M.  McClana- 
han  of  Greeley  made  the  Jersey  show. 
The  College  took  both  male  and  female 
grand  championships.  First  prizes  were 
taken  by  Bishop  on  three-year-old  bulls, 
two-year-old  bulls,  junior  yearling  heif- 
er, ycarlinpr  herd,  calf  herd,  and  produce 
of  cow.  First  prizo  was  tnken  by  Mc- 
Clanuhan  in  the  two-yoar-old  bull  class. 
Guernsey  Cattle. 

The  Agricultural  College  and  W.  L. 


QUICK   SERVICE   ON  MAIL  ORDERS. 

THE  CAPITAL  CITY 
SHOE  REPAIRING  CO. 

Henry  "Warnecke  &  Son. 
Our  Prices  bring  repeat  orders. 
1511  Champa  Street.  Denver,  Colo. 


"Write  for  circular  on 

Furniture,      Rugs,  Linoleum, 
Stoves,  Home  Furnishings 
THE  D.  F.  BLACKMER 
FURNITURE  &  CARPET  CO. 


1542  Lawrence  Street. 


Denver,  Colo. 


T.  C.  KOOGLE  &  SON, 
Windmills,    Irrigation  Supplies, 
Pumping  Equipment. 

Artesian  and  Surface  Well  Contractors. 

Call  on,  or  write  us. 
1510  Fifteenth  St.  Denver,  Colo. 


Red  Cap  Batteries 

AT  REDUCED  PRICES— 2-YEAR  GUARANTEED. 

Cost  less  per  month  to  operate.  Repairing  aud 
recharging. 

KYLE  BATTERY  CO. 

17  EAST  16th  AVE. 
Main  1377.  DENVER,  COLO. 


21 J  J5th  St.,  Deave* 

THIRTY-FIVE  YEARS  OLD. 
COME  TO  DENVER  for  business  training.  Po- 
sitions secured.     Earn  part  of  expenses.  Write 
for  free  catalogue. 


THE  ORIGINAL  KANSAS  GERM-FREE 
ONE-DOSE  VACCINE. 
This  trade  mark      Others  may  cost  less  to  Buy, 
but  none  Cost  Less  to  Use. 
Do  not  be  content  to  merely 
reduce  Blackleg  losses.  Elim- 
inate them  by  using  the  O.  M. 
Franklin  Blackleg  Aggressin. 
The  one  that  saves  Every  Calf 
On  every  bottle.       Every  Time.  25  cts.  per  Dose. 
THE  KANSAS  BLACKLEG  SERUM  CO., 
408-9  Livestock  Exchange,  Denver,  Colo. 


30% -SAVE  30% 

OF  YOUR  FUEL 

LANG  RANGES 

HOT  BLAST-SMOKE  BURNING 
WOOD,     COAL,  GAS 

For  families  and  hotels.  Whole- 
sale and  Retail  Dealers  Wanted. 

Engelbach  M.  &  S.  Co. 

DENVER,  COLO. 


"Cobusco" 
Post  Hole  Auger 

Takes  all  the  dirt  out 
of  hole.  Also  used  for  dig- 
,„•  ging  wells.    Write  for  de- 
„  scription  and  prices. 
THE  COLORADO 
BUILDERS'  SUPPLY  CO. 
IRS 4  BLAKE  ST. 
Denver,  Colo. 


RADIO  I 


NOT  A  FAD,  but  a  commercial 
and  household  necessity.  Combine 
business  with  pleasure.    We  will 
II  you  RADIO  RECEIVING  SETS  FROM  $25.00 
TO  $350.00,  and  guarantee  satisfaction.   Send  us 
your  orders  tor  machines  or  parts. 

The  Mountain  States  Radio  Co. 


Tels.  Main  GH09. 
Champa  8720. 


210  BARTH  BLDG., 

Denver,  Colo. 


Stone  &  Son  of  Pueblo  were  the  only  ex- 
hibitors of  the  Guernseys,  the  Stones 
having  a  full  herd.  The  grand  cham- 
pionship on  bulls  was  won  by  Stone  & 
Son,  who  also  took  first  prizes  on  aged 
bull,  yearling  bull,  aped  cow,  three- 
year-old  cows,  junior  yearling  heifer, 
senior  heifer  calf,  graded  herd,  yearling 
herd,  get  of  sire  and  produce  of  cow. 
The  college  won  senior  and  grand  cham- 
pionship on  females,  junior  champion 
female,  and  first  prizes  on  two-year-old 
and  senior  yearling  heifers. 

Strong  Showing  of  ITogs. 

In  no  other  division  of  the  fair  has  so 
(Turn  to  Pago  22.) 
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Profitable  Farm  Poultry 

PAUL  C.  JAMIESON. 

Inquiries  on  all  phases  of  poultry  production  promptly 
answered  by  mall.  Letters  telling  of  your  experiences 
and  successes  always  welcome.  Address  all  communica- 
tions to  Poultry  Department,  Western  Farm  lAtc,  Denver. 


Keep  records  of  eggs  laid  and  feed 
used.  Record  charts  may  be  secured 
from  the  Extension  Service,  Colorado 
Agricultural  College,  Fort  Collins. 

Cull  out  all  weak,  runty,  slow  matur- 
ing pullets.  They  will  not  pay  for  their 
feed.  Their  eggs  will  be  few  and  far 
between  and  they  will  be  the  early 
molters  next  summer.  Utilize  the  space 
and  feed  that  they  would  need  for  prof- 
itable pullets. 

Whether  pullets  appear  to  be  lousy 
or  not,  they  should  be  powdered  with 
sodium  floride.  Simply  put  from  six 
to  ten  small  pinches  of  the  powder  in 
the  feathers  next  to  the  skin,  being 
careful  to  reach  the  tail  feathers  and 
fluff  below  the  vent  and  each  wing. 


Supply  the  pullets  plenty  of  mash  in 
hoppers  and  give  liberal  feeds  of  scratch 
grain  in  the  evening.  Variety  is  impor- 
tant. Green  feed  should  be  supplied  in 
abundance.  Oyster  shell  and  charcoal 
are  necessary.  An  occasional  moist 
mash  is  a  factor  in  good  management. 


Pullets  should  be  housed  in  their  win- 
ter quarters  at  once.  It  is  much  better 
to  house  them  before  they  begin  laying 
heavily.  Be  sure  there  is  plenty  of  ven- 
tilation, but  no  direct  draughts,  and  do 
not  crowd  the  pullets.  Your  poultry 
house  will  accommodate  profitably  only 
a  given  number.  A  crowded  house  will 
cause  endless  trouble.  A  building  16x20 
feet  will  house  from  90  to  100  pullets 
comfortably,  allowing  3  to  3y2  square 
feet  of  floor  space  to  the  pullet. 

New  Poultry  Editor. 
A  new  editor  is  on  the  job  in  our  poul- 
try department.  Mr.  W.  E.  Vaplon,  who 
for  the  past  five  years  has  served,  so 
efficiently  as  poultry  editor  has  been 
compelled  to  drop  this  work  through 
press  of  other  business.  During  this 
period  he  gained  the  confidence  of  our 
many  poultry  producers  and  created  a 
most  useful  department.  Our  new  poul- 
try editor  is  Paul  C.  Jamiesonz  poultry 
specialist  in  the  Extension  Service  of 
the  Colorado  Agricultural  College.  Mr. 
Jamieson  is  well  called  a  poultry  spe- 
cialist and  we  are  fortunate  in  being 
able  to  add  him  to  our  staff  to  succeed 
Mr.  Vaplon.  He  is  thoroughly  in  touch 
with  conditions  all  over  the  state  and 
will  be  able  to  render  most  excellent 
service  in  keeping  up  the  high  standard 
of  our  poultry  department. — G.  C.  W. 

Record  Storage  of  Eggs. 

Eggs  stored  in  five  large  market  cen- 
ters this  year  exceed  the  number  in 
storage  last  year  more  than  a  million 
cases.  United  States  crop  reports  show 
total  holdings  in  New  York,  Chicago, 
Philadelphia,  Boston  and  San  Francisco 
amounting  to  4,689,025  cases  now,  as 
compared  with  3,519,522  cases  on  Sep 
tember  2,  1921. 

The  reports  show  also  that  the  re 
ceipts  of  fresh  eggs  are  low  now  and 
that  large  quantities  are  being  used 
from  the  cold  storage  plants.  This 
would  indicate  that  the  price  of  fresh 
eggs  might  be  expected  to  advance  in 
the  near  future,  but  that  the  price  will 
probably  not  reach  the  high  point  of 
last  winter.  Prices  will,  however,  de- 
pend a  great  deal  upon  the  severity  of 
the  winter.  Housing  conditions  on 
many  farms  are  not  such  that  hens  will 
lay  in  the  winter  except  when  the 
weather  is  quite  mild. — P.  C.  J. 


weighing  24  ounces,  contain  11.57 
ounces  of  water,  2.32  ounces  of  protein, 
2.26  ounces  of  fat  and  0.22  ounces  of 
ash.  A  pound  of  eggs  is  worth  from 
12  to  40  cents,  depending  upon  the  sea- 
son and  demand.  A  pound  of  wheat  is 
worth  from  2  to  4  cents.  For  every 
pound  of  grain  a  hen  transforms  into 
an  egg,  she  puts  in  a  pound  of  water, 
and  in  this  way  a  pound  of  water  is 
worth  30  cents  when  eggs  are  selling 
at  50  cents  a  dozen.  A  quart  of  water 
weighs  two  pounds  and  is  worth  60 
cents. — P.  C.  J. 


Cockerel  Has  Paralysis. 

One  of  our  young  cockerels  has  lost 
the  uso  of  his  legs.  His  flesh  Is  purple 
in  color  and  he  seems  to  be  sore  and 
stiff.  Another  one  is  lame  in  one  leg. 
What  is  tli is  trouble  and  la  it  conta- 
gious?— C.  P.  H.,  Morgan  county,  Colo. 

From  the  symptoms  it  is  evident  the 
cockerel  has  paralysis.  Very  little  can 
be  done  in  the  way  of  treatment.  Try 
placing  the  cockerel  in  a  warm,  dry  coop 
away  from  the  rest  of  the  flock.  Give 
him  a  teaspoon  of  Epsom  salts  in  a 
little  bran  mash.  Feed  plenty  of  grain 
with  grit  and  charcoal  and  also  give 
him  sour  milk.  If  the  cockerel  does  not 
show  improvement  in  a  few  days  it  will 
probably  not  pay  to  continue  the  treat- 
ment any  longer. 

Paralysis  of  fowls  is  not  contagious, 
but  a  number  of  birds  in  a  flock  are 
often  affected  at  the  same  time.  It  is 
usually  caused  by  damp  or  drafty  roost- 
ing places.  Sometimes  lack  of  meat, 
bone  meal  or  green  feed  will  cause  birds 
to  be  similarly  affected.  The  bird  sim- 
ply showing  lameness  probably  has  been 
injured  in  one  leg.  He  will  undoubtedly 
improve  more  rapidly  if  placed  by  him- 
self in  a  small  coop. — P.  C.  J. 


Trap  Nest  for  Poultry. 

We  have  culled  our  flock  of  Barred 
Rock  hens  every  other  way  except  trap- 
nesting,  and  would  like  to  trap-nest 
them  this  fall  and  winter  in  order  to 
keep  only  the  very  best  layers.  We  would 
like  descriptions  and  plans  of  successful 
trap  r.ests. — Mrs.  E.  K.  A.,  Jefferson  coun- 
ty, Colo. 

A  government  circular  giving  full 
plans  and  specifications  for  trap  nests, 
entitled  "Farmers'  Bulletin  862,  A  Sim- 
ple Trap  Nest  for  Poultry,"  can  be  ob- 
tained by  addressing  Extension  Service, 
Colorado  Agricultural  College,  Ft.  Col- 
lins, Colo.  There  is  a  big  demand  for 
hatching  eggs  and  chicks  from  good 
trap-nested  stock,  and  this  demand  is 
likely  to  increase  as  producers  of  poul- 
try learn  to  appreciate  the  value  of  high 
producing  stock. — P.  C.  J. 


Better  Poultry  at  Fairs. 
Only  four  Rhode  Island  Red  birds 
were  disqualified  at  the  Arkansas  Valley 
Fair  in  Rocky  Ford  this  year,  while  ful 
ly  25  per  cent  of  all  entries  in  the  Rhode 
Island  Red  classes  were  disqualified  last 
year.    These  facts  were   given  by  J. 
Clevenger,  manager  of  the  Great  West- 
trn  Poultry  Farm  at  Rocky  Ford,  who 
was  superintendent  of  the  poultry  di 
vision.    Similar  conditions  have  been 
noted  at  the  fairs  in  Larimer,  Washing 
ton,  Weld  and  Boulder  counties. 


Culling  Campaign  Highly  Successful. 
More  than  91,000  hens  have  been 
culled  from  the  flocks  of  Colorado  as  a 
result  of  the  poultry  culling  campaign 
conducted  by  the  Extension  Service  of 
the  Colorado  Agricultural  College.  The 
saving  in  feed  will  amount  to  hundreds 
of  tons.  Reports  indicate  that  many  of 
the  culls  are  being  replaced  by  better 
young  stock.  One  hundred  and  five  cull 
ing  demonstrations  were  held  in  sixteen 
counties,  attended  by  3,045  persons.  Of 
those  in  attendance,  1,218  agreed  to  cull 
their  home  flocks  following  the  instruc 
tions  given.  Most  of  them  will  prob 
ably  cull  every  year  in  the  future. 


El  Paso  County  Boys  Best  Judges. 

Of  the  fifteen  stock  judging  teams 
competing  in  the  State  Fair  contest  the 
three  boys  from  El  Paso  county  stood 
first,  being  eight  points  ahead  of  the 
Larimer  county  team.  This  contest  is 
one  of  the  most  exciting  events  of  the 
club  program  at  the  fair.  For  months 
these  young  stock  judges  have  been  in 
training  and  by  a  series  of  preliminary 
contests  have  selected  the  very  best 
judges  to  represent  the  respective  coun- 
ties. Each  contestant  is  required  to  be 
a  club  member  in  good  standing  with  all 
his  club  work  for  the  year  past  up  to 
date. 

At  the  appointed  time  the  competing 
teams  reported  to  Professor  B.  W.  Fair- 
banks of  Colorado  Agricultural  College, 
who  was  the  official  judge  for  the  event. 
Classes  of  beef  cows,  dairy  cows,  Po- 
land China  boars  and  Duroc  Jersey  sows 
were  passed  on  in  turn,  fifteen  minutes 
being  allowed  for  the  placing  of  each 
class  and  fifteen  minutes  for  writing  the 
reasons.  Experienced  stockmen  who 
stood  by  and  watched  the  boys  go  about 
their  work  were  impressed  with  the 
systematic  manner  in  which  they  cov- 
ered the  various  points  in  making  the 
necessary  comparisons.  No  one  who 
watches  a  bunch  of  these  club  boys  in 
such  a  contest  can  doubt  the  value  of 
club  work  in  establishing  correct  ideals 
in  livestock  form  and  developing  skill 
in  judging  the  relative  merits  of  differ- 
ent animals. 

Mesa  county  won  third  place  in  the 
contest,  Montrose  fourth,  and  Delta 
county  fifth.  It  is  rather  significant 
that  of  the  fifteen  teams,  three  of  the 
five  given  places,  were  teams  from  the 
Western  Slope.  It  is  evidence  that  these 
newer  counties  are  up  and  coming  in 
the  matter  of  livestock  improvement. 

The  individual  standing  highest  and 
winner  of  the  $5  cash  prize  as  an  aver- 
age of  all  classes  judged,  was  Theo.  Pat- 
terson of  El  Paso  county,  a  member  of 
the  Myron  Stratton  Home  club.  Albert 
Haskett  of  Mesa  county  was  second, 
Claude  Reiser  of  Larimer  county  third, 
Julius  Forsburg  of  Larimer  county 
fourth,  and  Richard  Galley,  selected 
from  the  Highway  Junction  club  of  El 
Paso  county,  fifth. 

In  judging  beef  and  dairy  cattle  the 
Larimer  county  team  stood  first;  in  Du- 
roc Jersey  hogs,  El  Paso  county,  and  in 
Poland  China  hogs,  Delta  county.  Theo. 
Patterson  was  high  man  in  beef  cattle 
and  Poland  China  hogs;  Orville  Dunlap 
of  Montrose  county  in  dairy  cattle,  and 
Dean  Besse,  El  Paso  county,  in  Duroc 
Jersey  hogs. 

The  first  four  prizes  for  the  teams 
placed  were  $15,  $12,  $9  and  $6.  A  cash 
prize  of  $2  went  to  the  individual  rank- 
ing highest  in  each  class. 

All  club  members  showing  pigs  at 
the  fair  were  eligible  to  compete  in  a 
showing  contest  in  which  each  endeav- 
ored to  show  his  or  her  pig  to  the  best 
possible  advantage  before  the  judge. 
In  this  contest  Frances  Ratcliffe,  of 
Range  View  Stock  Farm,  Henderson, 
Colo.,  won  first  and  the  sterling  silver 
medal  offered  by  the  Swine  World;  El- 
lis Johnson  of  Fort  Morgan,  second  and 
a  bronze  medal;  Hollis  Woodward,  third 
and  a  bronze  medal,  and  Junius  Fors 
burg,  fourth. 


Water  Worth  Sixty  Cents  a  Quart. 

Eggs  are  48  per  aent  water.  The 
amount  of  water  which  we  can  use  to 
secure  returns  at  the  rate  of  60  cents 
a  quart  depends  upon  the  size  of  our 
flocks  of  laying  hens. 

A  dozen  eggs,  minus    the  shells, 


Use  for  Egg  Shells. 

Egg  shells  should  not  be  thrown 
away  but  should  be  crushed  and  used 
for  cleaning  badly  stained  glass  bottles, 
also  for  scouring  the  more  delicate  cas- 
seroles and  enamel  pans!  the  gardener 
can  use  them,  when  finely  crushed,  as  a 
dressing,  placing  them  a  little  below 
the  surface  soil,  to  benefit  plants.  Egg 
shells  are  composed  chiefly  of  lime,  and 
roses  like  nothing  better.  Choice  seeds 
may  also  be  planted  in  egg-shells,  pick- 
ing a  fair  sized  hole  in  the  bottom  of 
the  shell  for  drainage. 

Seed  germinated  in  this  way  can  be 
transplanted  in  the  shell  without  fear 
of  root  disturbance;  the  shell  will  rot 
and  nourish  the  plant. 

The  heavy-laying  hen  possesses  a 
long  deep  body  and  has  a  slab-sided  ap- 
pearance, indicative  of  great  capacity. 

Chicks  do  not  enjoy  standing  in  the 
hot  sun  to  drink  warm  water.  Keep  the 
mash  hoppers  and  drinking  vessels  in 
the  shade. 


Mineralized  Water 
Routs  Chicken  Lice 

Tablets  Dropped  Into  Drinking  Founts 
Banish  Vermin,  Make  Fowls  Grew 
Faster  and  Increase  Egg  Yield. 


Any  poultry  raiser  nan  easily  rid  his  flock  of 
lice  ami  mites,  make  chickens  grow  fa*t*r  and 
increase  their  egg  yield  by  limply  adding  min- 
eral* to  the  fowl*'  drinking  wat>-r.  This  does 
away  with  all  bother,  such  as  ducting,  greasing, 
dipping  and   spraying.    The    n»'  e*».»ry  minerals 


can  now  be  obtained  in  convenient  tablets,  known 
as  1'aratabs.  Soon  after  Uie  fowls  drink  the 
mineralized  water,  all  lice  and  mites  leave  them. 
The  tablets  also  act  as  a  tonic  conditioner.  The 
health  of  the  fowls  quickly  improves,  they  grow 
faster  and  the  egg  yield  frequently  is  doubled. 
Little  chicks  that  drink  freely  of  the  water  never 
will  be  bothered  by  mites  or  lice. 

The  method  is  especially  recommended  for 
raisers  of  purebred  stock,  as  there  is  no  risk  of 
soiling  the  plumage.  The  tablets  are  warranted 
to  impart  no  flavor  or  odor  to  the  eggs  and  meat. 
This  remarkable  conditioner,  egg  tonic  and  lice 
remedy  costs  only  a  triQe  and  is  sold  under  an 
absolute  guarantee.  The  tablets  are  scientifically 
prepared,  perfectly  safe,  and  dissolve  readily  in 
water. 

Any  reader  of  this  paper  may  try  them  with- 
out risk.  The  laboratories  producing  I'aratabs 
are  so  confident  of  good  results  that  to  introduce 
them  to  every  poultry  raiser  they  offer  two  big 
$1  packages  for  only  $1.  Send  no  money,  just 
your  name  and  address — a  card  will  do — to  the 
Paratab  Laboratories,  Dept.  895,  1100  Coca  Cola 
Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  the  two  $1  pack- 
ages, enough  for  100  gallons  of  water,  will  be 
mailed.  Pay  the  postman  $1  and  postage  on 
delivery,  and  if  you  are  not  delighted  with  results 
in  10  days — if  your  chickens  are  not  healthier, 
laying  more  eggs  and  entirely  free  from  lice  and 
mites — your  money  will  be  promptly  refunded. 
Don't  hesitate  to  accept  this  trial  offer  as  you  are 
fully  protected  by  this  guarantee. 


Select  Seed  Corn  in  Field. 

No  time  spent  in  farm  work  will  pay 
better  returns  than  that  devoted  to 
careful  selection  of  seed  corn  for  next 
year's  crop.  The  best  possible  way  to 
select  seed  is  in  the  field.  It  should  be 
gathered  after  the  corn  is  fully  matured 
but  not  entirely  dry.  Alvin  Kezer, 
agronomist  at  Colorado  Agi-icultural 
College,  points  out  that  the  seed  ears 
should  be  selected  first  for  the  yield. 
Second,  they  should  be  taken  from 
stalks  which  are  fully  matured.  This 
is  necessary  in  order  to  be  sure  to 
gather  seed  which  will  ripen  under  local 
prevailing  conditions.  Seed  gathered  in 
this  manner  is  usually  snapped  or  slip 
husked  in  the  field  and  completely 
husked  after  it  is  brought  in.  The  husks 
may  be  completely  broken  off  and  the 
corn  laid  on  shelves  to  dry,  or  it  may 
be  suspended  by  string  or  wire  on  racks. 

Seed  corn  should  always  be  thorough- 
ly dried.  From  seed  properly  dried  per- 
fect germination  can  be  expected  in 
most  instances.  Many  experiments  have 
shown  that  corn  thorughly  dried  will 
stand  any  amount  of  cold  weather.  The 
small  amount  of  work  which  is  neces- 
sary to  get  absolutely  good  seed  is  not 
expensive  when  considered  in  the  light 
of  a  perfect  stand  and  the  yield  to  be 
obtained  the  following  year. 


ICanMakeYou 
A  High  Salaried 
Motor  Mechanic 

^  If  you  are  tired  of  underpaid  work,^ 
why  not  learn  an  interesting,  high-salaried 
Auto  or  Tractor  trade  under  one  of  the 
world's  most  famous  mechanicians  We 
can  make  you  an  expert — and  we  have 
more  positions  now  open  for  graduates 
than  we  can  hlL 

"Dash,"  The  Master  Mechanician, 
Chief  Instructor. 

R.  G.  Dasbach — known  the  world  over 
as  "Dash,"  mechanician  to  Barney  Old- 
field  and  Dario  Resta,  winning  the  Van- 
derbilt  and  Grand  Prix — rs  in  charge  of 
all  instruction.  No  school  in  the  world 
can  prepare  you  more  thoroughly  or  place 
you  in  a  better  position.  You'll  enjoy 
this  training  in  Denver,  the  beautiful 
mile-high  city.  Write  today  for  special 
rates  to  next  100  students  enrolled. 

Isfem  Motor-Mechanics  School 

1273  ACOMA  STREET,  Denver,  Colorado. 


Community  service  is  the  rent  a  per- 
son pays  for  the  space  he  occupies  on 
this  earth. — Walter  Burr  in  "The  Com- 
munity Program." 


Trained 

Nurses 
Earn 
$30  to  SoO 
a  Week 


your  opportunity 

Our    training-  school 
offers     facilities  of 
big-,  modern,  standard 
hospital.     Full  three 
year    course    of  in- 
struction. Lecture 
and  class  room  spe- 
cial   courses.  Diplo- 
mas acceptable  to  all 
state  boards. 
Pleasant,    comfortable  nurses' 
home  with  opportunities  for  re- 
creation, rest,  social  and  mental 
betterment,  regardless    of  relig- 
ious faith. 

Splendid  building  and  equip- 
ment, beautiful  grounds,  desir- 
able climate,  modern  city. 

Write  at  once  for  full  informa- 
tion and  enrollment  blank. 
Address  Sister  Superior 

ST.  MARY  HOSPITAL 


Frse-Co/iAet/s  Pouitrq  Book. 


80  pages  chock  fall  of  Information  shoot  the  leedirur 
rearing  of  chicks,  culling  or  bees,  etc.  Tens  how 
chickens  bealtay  and  How  to  make  them  pay.   wheitoer  a 
beginner  or  a  professional.  Conkeys  Book  *•  worth  dollar* 
to  you.  Sent  for  6  cents  In  stamps  to  pay  postage 
THE  O.  E.  CORKEV  CO.  65121 
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t/ouCan#afte 

One  of  the  best  paying  and  most  dignified  busi- 
nesses you  can  get  in. 
or  put  your  boy  in  now- 
adays, is  flour  milling. 
On  a  comparatively 
small  investment,  and 
without  any  previous 
milling  experience  you 
can  own  and  run  the 
wonderful  "  Midget  " 
\\XM'  j  Marvel  Mill  and  make 

pood  money  from  the 
!  start. 

"Midget"  Marvel 

S~  .'-Contained  Roller  Flour  Mill 

Saves  the  high  freights  on  wheat  out  and  flonr 
and  food  in.  'The  first  eight  months  1  -made  a 
net  proSt  of  over  JSCOO."  says  A.  H.  Ling,  Jet- 
more,  Kan.;  "My  profits  from  the  "Midpet" 
Marvel  average  right  around  £40  per  day,"  Cha=. 
M.  McKianey,  Cooper,  Tex.:  '"Was  S6000  in  debt 
when  I  bought  my  25  barrel  "Midget,"  and  the 
little  mill  pulled  me  clean  out  of  the  hole  long 
before  1  bought  my  40  barrel  mill  from  you, 
says  M.  A.  Kama.  Oxford,  Mich. 

Capacities:  15,  25,  60  and  100  barrels  of  as  fine 
roller  patent  flour  a  day  as  any  mill  can  make. 
Write  tor  free  book,  "The  Story  of  a  Wonderful 
Floor  MiJl,"  trial  offer,  terms,  etc. 

Anrrio-American  Mill  Company,  Inc. 
2241 -2247 Trust  Building,       Owensboro,  Ky. 


OIL  LIGHT  BEATS 
ELECTRIC  OR  GAS 

BURNS  94%  AIR 

A  new  oil  lamp  that  gives  an  amaz- 
ingly brilliant,  soft,  white  light,  even 
better  than  gas  or  electricity,  has  been 
t-sted  by  the  U.  S.  Government  and  35 
leading  universities  and  found  to  be  su- 
perior to  10  ordinary  oil  lamps.  It  burns 
without  odor,  smoke  or  noise — no  pump- 
ing up,  is  simple,  clean,  safe.  Burns  94% 
air  and  69c  common  kerosene  (coal  oil). 

The  inventor,  F.  R.  Johnson,  609  W. 
Lake  St.,  Chicago,  is  offering  to  send  a 
lamp  or  10  days'  FREE  trial,  or  even  to 
give  one  FREE  to  the  first  user  in  each 
locality  who  will  help  him  introduce  it. 
Write  them  today  for  full  particulars. 
Also  ask  him  to  explain  how  you  can  get 
the  agency,  and  without  experience  or 
money  make  $250  to  $500  per  month. — 
Advt. 

NO  STUMP  TOO  BIG  FOR  THE 

HAND  POWER. 

l^fSiumpPuII©? 

One  man  wilh  a  K  can 
rip  out  any  (tump  that  can 
be  :.  i.  -\  with  the  best  inch 
«le?l  cable.  Wo  Dif  liar — No 
E-j:ii!  (or  Teanuor  Powsr 

Wotlti  byleverage — tame 
principle  u  •  j  ack. 
Made  cf  the  (inert  iteel — 
guaranteed  againit  breakage 
Endoricd  by  U.  S.  Gov- 
ernment expert*. 

W  ri tc  t oday  for  free  book- 
Jet  on  Load  Clearing. 
Ths  Pitzjitrick  Proiioets 
Corjoratioo 

43  Join  St..  New  York 
132  Hiwi  a  Street,  BtxOS 
5n     ,o..»co,  CaL 


Maximum 
Protection 
At  Mini- 
mum Cost 


A  Design 

For  Every 
Practical 
Purpose 


Tour  dealer  can  supply  this  scion - 
t;fw  built    Fc-nc.     Write    un  for 

nam'.-  of  dealer  In  your  vicinity. 

The  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co. 


Dep 


WF 


Denver,  (  olo. 


Book  on 


Dog 
Diseases 


And  How  to  Feed 

MAILED  FREE  TO  ANY  ADDRESS 
BY  THE  AUTHOR 

H.  Clay  Glover  Co.,  Inc. 

129  YV.  24th  Street      New  York 


Windmill  PricesReduce 


Market  Outlook  for  Farm  and 
Ranch  Products. 

(Continued  from  Page  17.) 
In  the  same  period  the  approximate  dis- 
appearance from  commercial  channels 
has  been  345,589,000  bushels  this  year, 
compared  with  276,337,000  bushels  a 
year  ago  and  an  average  of  244,830,000 
bushels  in  the  ten  preceding  years. 

Receipts  of  oats,  from  August  1,  the 
beginning  of  the  oats  year,  to  Septem- 
ber 30,  total  48,532,000  bushels,  com- 
pared with  61,824,000  bushels  last  year 
and  an  average  of  65,691,000  bushels  in 
the  ten  preceding  years.  Demand  has 
been  practically  up  to  normal,  as  shown 
by  a  disappearance  of  49,231,000  bush- 
els from  commercial  channels,  compared 
with  33,543,000  bushels  last  year  and  a 
ten-year  average  of  51,424,000  bushels. 

Cash  Grain  Markets. 

The  range  of  cash  grain  prices  fol- 
lows: 

Kansas  City — Wheat:  No.  2  red, 
$1.13;  No.  3,  $1@1.12;  No.  4,  98c@ 
$1.09. 

Corn— No.  2  mixed,  6iy2c;  No.  3, 
6iy2c;  No.  2  yellow,  62@62y2c;  No.  2 
white,  62c. 

Oats— No.  2  white,  4iy2c;  No.  3,  40 
@40%c 

Hay  Market  Firm. 

Hay  markets  are  generally  reported 
as  firm,  with  receipts  light.  Demand 
is  limited  also,  but  may  improve  with 
colder  weather.  Shortage  of  rain  in  the 
Southwest  has  broadened  the  demand 
from  that  section,  while  the  size  of  the 
alfalfa  surplus  in  Oklahoma  and  Kansas 
was  cut  down  by  the  same  cause.  Pas- 
tures in  most  sections  are  in  good  con- 
dition. Prices  seem  more  likely  to  go 
higher  than  lower. 

Kansas  City — Prairie  upland  No.  1, 
$12@12.50;  No.  2,  $10.50@11.50;  alfalfa 
choice,  $22.50@23;  No.  1,  $20.50@22; 
standard,  $17.50@20;  No.  2,  $15@17; 
No.  1  timothy,  $15@16;  No.  2,  $12@13; 
No.  1  light  clover  mixed,  $14.50@15.50; 
No.  1  clover  mixed,  $12.50@14;  straw, 
$8.50@9. 

Fresh  Eggs  Scarce. 

Strictly  fresh  eggs  are  extremely 
scarce  and  are  selling  at  a  big  margin 
over  the  doubtful  kinds.  They  are  al- 
most sure  to  become  much  more  scarce 
in  the  next  sixty  days,  so  that  there  is 
no  reason  to  look  for  a  lower  price 
range.  Storage  eggs  are  being  moved 
out  rapidly,  but  such  a  movement  must 
continue  right  along  to  dispose  of  the 
enormous  stocks. 

Receipts  of  eggs  at  the  four  leading 
markets  during  September  totalled 
765,753  cases,  compared  with  852,763 
cases  last  year.  Storage  stocks  were 
reduced  689,561  cases  during  the  month, 
compared  with  361,650  cases  last  year. 
Total  holding  in  the  United  States  on 
October  1  promise  to  be  about  8,000,000 
cases,  the  largest  on  record  for  the  cor- 
responding date,  but  a  decrease  of  over 
20  per  cent  from  the  high  point  two 
months  ago. 

Poultry  prices  are  weakening,  but  are 
still  comparatively  high.  Receipts  are 
expanding  gradually,  but  the  September 
to  Lai  was  smaller  than  in  September 
last  year.  Demand  is  exceptionally 
broad  and  storage  stocks  did  not  start 
to  increase  until  around  October  1. 

Denver — Eggs,  28(g)  35c.  Live  poul- 
try— Hens,  15c;  springs,  22c;  broilers, 
22c;  roosters,  7;c  turkeys,  27c. 

IJutter  Supply  Is  Light. 
Receipts  of  butter  at  the  four  leading 
markets  have  been  running  slightly  be- 
low normal  for  this  season  of  the  year. 
Demand  remains  keen,  especially  for 
the  higher  scores.  The  supply  in  the 
fresh  arrivals  has  been  insufficient  and 
storage  butter  has  been  drawn  upon 


freely  so  that  storage  stocks  at  the  four 
leading  cities  are  now  smaller  than  they 
were  last  year.  Based  on  this  evidence 
storage  stocks  in  the  entire  United 
States  on  October  1  are  believed  to  be 
the  smallest  for  that  date  in  a  number 
of  years.  Lower  grades  are  easier  to 
obtain  and  prices  thereon  have  not  been 
maintained  in  all  cases,  while  higher 
scores  advanced  during  the  past  week. 
With  withdrawals  from  cold  storage  in 
large  volume,  the  price  at  which  storage 
operators  are  willing  to  sell  is  an  im- 
portant factor. 

Prices  for  92-score  fresh  butter  on 
October  3  were:  Chicago,  42 %c;  New 
York,  44c;  Boston,  44c;  Philadelphia, 
45c. 

Potato  Shipments  Continue  Heavy. 

Carlot  shipments  of  potatoes  are  the 
heaviest  of  the  year  and  are  still  in- 
creasing. The  total  last  week  appeared 
to  be  about  7,900  cars,  compared  with 
an  average  of  6,467  cars  in  the  corre- 
sponding week  during  the  three  preced- 
ing years.  The  crop  is  approximately 
four  bushels  per  capita,  while  the  aver- 
age crop  in  the  preceding  twenty  years 
has  been  at  the  rate  of  3.6  bushels  per 
capita.  Prices  were  weak  at  most  points 
but  Colorado  f.  o.  b.  prices  advanced  to 
75  to  85  cents  per  100  pounds  for 
Brown  Beauties.  Northern  round  whites 
are  quoted  at  $1  to  $1.10  per  100  pounds 
in  carlots  at  Chicago,  and  $1.25  to  $1.55 
at  other  midwestern  markets.  This 
level  seems  quite  low  enough  to  dispose 
of  the  crop. 

The  carlot  apple  movement  is  expand- 
ing steadily  each  week  with  about  5,000 
cars  shipped  in  the  last  week  in  Sep- 
tember, which  is  below  the  correspond- 
ing week  last  year,  although  larger  than 
in  1920  and  1919.  Prices  upon  Midwest- 
ern A  2%  Jonathans  are  $3.50  to  $5.50 
per  barrel  in  the  central  west,  with 
Northwestern  Jonathans  at  $2.25  to 
$2.75  per  box. 


The  First  American. 

(Continued  from  Page  11.) 
"You  know,  in  other  words,  but  three 
things  concerning  France — and  those 
three  are  incorrect." 

"But,"  I  protested,  "I  have  heard—" 
"Let  me  set  you  aright.  In  the  first 
place,  the  King  of  France  is  not  Louis 
XIII,  self-styled  'Louis  the  Just.'  The 
real  king  is  his  Eminence,  Armand 
Jean  du  Plesse,  Cardinal  de  Richelieu. 
Nor  is  Anne  of  Austria  the  Queen  of 
France.  She  is  a  most  unhappy  pris- 
oner, spied  on  by  both  king  and  car- 
dinal." 

"You  mean  that  the  cardinal  " 

"Here  is  the  tale  in  a  nut-shell.  Riche- 
lieu rose  like  a  meteor  from  being  an 
obscure  churchman,  to  become  both  car- 
dinal and  prime  minister.  The  queen 
mother,  Marie  de  Medici,  opposed  him. 
He  had  her  exiled.  The  great  nobles  op- 
posed him.  He  lopped  off  their  privi- 
ledges  and  some  of  their  heads;  and 
brought  them  cringing  about  him  like 
so  many  whipped  curs. 

"The  queen  opposed  him.  And  he  not 
only  revenged  himself  by  making  the 
king  hate  and  suspect  her,  but  he  keeps 
her  under  close,  humiliating  watch.  The 
king  is  too  weak  to  oppose  him.  So 
Richelieu  rutes  Louis  and  France  alike." 
"But  you  spoke  of  'parties.' " 
"Quite  so.  Richelieu's  faction  is  on 
top.  The  king  ever  and  anon  seeks  feeb- 
ly to  shake  off  Richelieu's  shackles. 
Courtiers  join  in  the  vain  attempt.  That 
forms  another  party.  His  majesty's 
brother,  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  heads  a 
third.  A  fourth  is  made  up  of  the  no- 
bles, who,  fearing  to  rebel,  are  ever 
hatching  secret  plots  against  his  emi- 
nence. The  fifth  party — and  the  weak- 
est of  all — is  the  queen's." 

"But  how  can  one  man — a  mere  car- 
(Turn  to  Page  22.) 
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Recent  Range  of  Llvcatock  Prices  nt  Our  Prlnclpnl 

Cattle—  Denver.  Kansas 
Cholcr-  and  prime  heavy  steers  (1100  lb.  up).$   $10.40© 

Good   heavy  steers    8.60(5) 

Medium  heavy  »teern    6. cow  h.oo  chow 

Common  heavy  eteere    5.00(g)  6.75  5.25© 

Good  light  steers    8.10® 

Medium  light  Htc.ru    6.25®)  7.85  6.50© 

Common  light  steers    4.50rii>  6.50  4. r»0 rtii 

Common  to  choice  butcher  heifers   3.75©  6.25  4.25© 

Common  to  cholco  butcher  cows   3.00© 

Itolognu  and  beef  bulls    2.85 

CiinncrH  and  cutters,  cows  and  heifers   1.75 

Canner  Steers    8.000  . 

Common  lo  choice  feeders  (1000  lb.  up)....  5.00©  7.25 
Common  to  cholco  feeders  (750-1.000  lb.)....    4.75©  7.00 

Common  to  choice  stocker  steers   4.00©  6.25 

Common  to  choice  stocker  cows  and  heifers.    2.75©  3.50 

I  logo- 
Top  of  Market   $ 

Hulk  of  Hales    9.75©10.16 

Heavy  (2  Mi  lb.  up)    9.76©  10.15 

Medium  1200—260  lbs.)  -   10.00tfjpl0.30 

Light    (160—200   lb.)    9.7B #  10.35 

Hmooth  packing  sows  (260  lb.  up)   7.60©  8.00 

Medium  to  choice  pigs  (130  lb.  down)   8.00©  0.00 

Stock  pigs    8.00©  9.00 

Sheep  mid  l.nmbs— 

Medium  nnd  prime  lambs  84  lb.  down)  >11.B0©13.75 

Medium  to  cholco  ewes   3.50©  6.50 

Feeder  lambs    12.00©13.35 


10.35 


9.35© 

!).25(r|) 
9.30© 
9. 36  (id 
7.65  6i< 


Markets 

City 
11.90 
10.50 

8.65 

7.10 
10.25 

8.25 

6.75 

9.35 

6.60 

5.15 

3.60 

4.00 

8.35 

8.15 

7.90 

6.15 

10.15 
10.06 
10.00 

10.00 

10.15 
8.60 


$10 

8 
7 
6 
8 
7 
6 
4 
3 
3 
2 
2 

6 
5 

5, 
3 


Omaha. 
75011.85 
66©  10.76 
25©  8.65 
25(fl>  7.25 
40  di  10.65 
00©  8.40 


00© 
50  (ill 
75© 
25© 
25© 
50© 
00© 
75© 
00© 
50© 


7.00 
9.25 
7.25 
6.26 
3.75 
4.00 
8.40 
8.25 
8.00 
D.25 


10.25 
75©10.15 
75tfJ)  9.90 
25©10.15 
90©10.2S 
75©  8.65 


9.00©  St. 90 


8.00©  9.00 


$12.00© 
■'.25© 
11.75© 


14.65 
6.60 
13.70 


$12 

12 


75©14.30 
00  «i  6.50 
60©  11.10 


SEND  NO  MONEY 

FOR  THESE 

AUTOMATICS 


?12- 


$25  Military  Mode) 
A  man's  gun,  built 
for   hard  service, 
.32  cal.  Shoots  10  quiclt-=if»ts 
hard  and  straight.  Blue  steel, 
safety  attachment.  No.  122. 
Reg.  value,  $25,   g«Q  f7S 
Now  *pJ.&t  t  O 

Also  .25  cal.,  7-shot,  small, 
accurate,  reliable,  safety,  blue 
steel,  checkered  grips.    No.  /y/r 

100,  value  $22,  NOW  q>±U./0 

All  our  ouns  shoot  Standard  American  Am- 
Tiunition.  All  guns  guaranteed  new.  Order  one 
of  these  specials  now.  Limited  supply.  Send 
cash  or  money  order,  or  if  you  prefer — SEND 
NO  MONET.  Pay  Postman  on  arrival,  plus 
postage.  Examine  merchandise  carefully  and 
if  not  as  represented  just  return  it  arid  get 
your  MONET  BACK. 

REPUBLIC   ARMS  CORP., 
150  Nassau  St.     Dept.  65.     New  York 


Turner  2  in  1  Timer 

A  REAL  FORD  TIMER 

Bronze  brush — Wipe  action  on  Bakelite 
timing  disc.  Positive  contact  assures  instant 
starting  in  coldest  weather.  Runs  smoother — 
Throttles  lower — More  power.  Wires  inclosed 
in  short-proof  loom.  Fully  guaranteed.  Price 
complete,  postpaid,  $3.00. 

TRIPLE  "S"  SERVICE  CORP. 
1336  ISth  Street.  Denver,  Colo. 


wSAVE, 

^40% 


On  25,000  Articles 

8cnd  for  Big  FREE  Catalog 

with  cut  prices  on  drugs, 
medicines,    household  sup- 
plies, etc 

Scholtz  Mutual  Drug  Co. 

Denver,  Colo. 


GALVANIZED  CORRUGATED 
ROOFING 


Direct  from  factory^ 
to  user.  Requires  i 
painting,  and  will, 
last  longer  than  any 
other  roofing  of^ 
equal  cost.    Is  t 
lightning  proof> 
and  Are  proof. i 
Easily  put  on. 
Alio  beat  angle  Iron 
fence  posts  and  grain 
blni.    Write  for  catalog, 
prlcta  and  FREE  SAMPLES. 

Steel  Roofing  &  Stamping  Works 

536  S.  W.  2d  St.,         Des  Moines,  Iowa 


BUCK 

LEG 


100%  PROTECTION  FOR  LIFE 

from  one  vaccination  with 
Cutter's  Liquid  or  Solid 
Blackleg  Agtfressin.  Ab.n- 
lutcly  safe.  Cutter's  Solid  Ageres- 
ein  injectors  work  just  like  Blackleg 
Pill  Inicctors.  If  Cutter's  Aggrcssin 
is  unobtainable  locally,  write 

The  Cutter  Laboratory 


tltrtih  i  Kntwi  //ow" 
J.S.  License)  California 


^Tht  Laf>»ralo 

Berkeley  (U. 

KB— OIJ  Style  Powder  and  Pill  Vaccina*  still  made 
fur  those  who  prefer  them. 


October  15,  1922. 
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Dairying  and  Hog  Raising 

All  letters  regarding  commercial  and  technical  features  of  dairy  farming 
and  hog  production  promptly  answered.  Address  all  communications  to 
Dairy  Department,  Western  Farm  Life,  Denver,  Colorado. 


It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  exact 
value  of  a  purebred  bull.  It  has  been 
demonstrated  that  calves  from  scrub 
cows  sired  by  a  good  purebred  bull  are 
worth  $15  more  a  head  than  calves  by 
a  scrub  bull  from  the  same  cows.  This 
is  a  large  return  on  the  investment,  but 
this  is  not  all,  for  the  dairy  farmer  who 
has  put  money  into  a  registered  bull 
will  become  a  better  dairyman.  As  a 
result  of  his  feeding  his  herd  better, 
giving  better  care  and  paying  closer  at- 
tention to  the  business,  he  will  reap  an 
additional  reward  which  may  be  cred- 
ited to  the  purebred  bull.  It  is  well  said 
that  a  purebred  bull  is  a  great  educator. 


Utility  Points  in  Cows. 

Even  the  most  expert  judges  of  dairy 
cattle  cannot  pick  the  high  producers 
from  among  ordinary  cows  without  oc- 
casionally making  a  mis  take.  There  are, 
however,  certain  points  about  milk  cows 
that  are  always  associated  with  high 
production.  Dairymen  should  make 
themselves  familiar  with  these  points, 
for  upon  their  ability  to  pick  out  the 
good  cowa  may  depend  their  success  in 
the  business. 

The  udder  of  a  good  producer  should 
be  deep,  wide  and  long  with  good  at- 
tachments. It  should  be  evenly  devel- 
oped, level  on  the  bottom  line  and  have 
teats  of  good  and  uniform  size,  sym- 
metrically placed.  It  should  also  be  soft 
and  pliable,  indicating  that  it  consists 
of  secreting  cells  rather  than  flesh. 

A  good  set  of  milk  veins  indicates 
that  the  udder  is  well  supplied  with 
blood.  Long,  crooked  milk  veins  enter- 
ing large  wells  or  opening  through  the 
body  wall  are  usually  associated  with 
high  production. 

A  cow  cannot  be  a  maximum  and  con- 
tinuous producer  unless  she  has  a 
strong  constitution.  Vitality  and 
strength  of  constitution  are  indicated 
by  broad,  open  nostril,  and  a  chest 
which  is  deep  and  broad. 

Feed  capacity  is  essential.  In  order 
to  produce  heavily  a  cow  must  consume 
large  quantities  of  feed  and  water.  A 
barrel  which  is  long,  broad  and  detp  in- 
dicates a  large  capacity  and  good  pro- 
duction. A  large  cow  nearly  always  has 
the  advantage  in  production,  provided 
she  is  not  deficient  in  other  points. 

Alertness  in  temperament  is  an  as- 
set, and  a  sluggish  cow  is  seldom  a  high 
producer.  Dairy  temperament  includes 
those  characteristics  which  indicate  that 
the  cow's  feed  is  used  for  the  production 
of  milk  ratner  than  for  body  fat.  An- 
gularity, prominent  points,  lack  of  heav- 
iness and  flesh,  and  the  presence  of  the 
triple  wedges  are  good  indications. 

Quality  refers  to  the  handling  or  pli- 
ability of  the  hide,  the  refinement  of 
bone,  and  the  character  of  the  animal, 
which  cannot  be  described  but  which 
have  to  be  seen  to  be  appreciated. 


Complete  Victory  in  Wisconsin. 

The  National  Milk  Producers'  Federa- 
tion has  been  advised  by  Hoard's  Dairy- 
man that  the  filled  milk  interests  will 
not  attempt  to  appeal  the  decision  of 
the  Wisconsin  Supreme  Court  uphold 
ing  the  law  that  prohibits  the  manufac- 
ture and  sale  of  such  compounds  with- 
in the  state.  The  attorney  for  the  Hebe 
and  Carnation  companies  have  also 
withdrawn  their  motion  for  a  rehearing 
of  the  case. 

Communications  received  by  the  Fed 
eration  point  to  renewed   efforts  for 
state  prohibitory  laws  in  six  or  seven 
states  next  year  when  the  legislatures 
convene. 

Report  on  the  Federal  anti-filled  milk 
bill,  which  passed  the  House,  has  been 
delayed  because  of  the  absence  in  Eu 
rope  of  Senators  Ladd  and  McKinley, 
who  went  to  Geneva,  Switzerland,  %o  at- 
tend an  international  conference  on  Par- 
liamentary  Procedure.  The  Voight  bill, 
however,  will  not  lose  its  status  on  the 
calendar,  as  the  Sixty-seventh  Congress 
does  not  officially  end  until  next  March. 


analyzed  at  the  beginning  of  the  test 
and  another  when  they  weighed  200 
pounds,  and  one  at  the  end,  when  the 
average  weight  was  300  pounds.  All 
were  fed  and  handled  alike  and  a  care- 
ful record  kept  of  feed  consumed. 

From  the  initial  weight  of  100  pounds 
to  200  the  pigs  required  an  average  of 
4.3  pounds  of  grain  to  each  pound  of 
gain.  In  making  the  whole  gain  of  200 
pounds  it  required  5  pounds  of  grain  to 
each  pound  of  gain. 

The  analysis  of  the  carcasses  of  the 
hogs  slaughtered  showed  that  with  in- 
crease in  weight  more  grain  was  re- 
quired for  each  pound  of  lean  meat  pro- 
duced, and  less  feed  for  each  pound  of 
fat.  In  growing  from  100  pounds*  to 
200  pounds,  10.8  pounds  of  feed  was 
consumed  to  each  pound  of  fat  produced, 
while  9.3  pounds  of  feed  was  required 
for  each  pound  of  fat  in  going  from  100 
to  300  pounds. 

In  making  the  gain  from  100  to  200 
pounds  12.5  pounds  of  feed  was  required 
for  each  pound  of  lean  meat  produced, 
while  in  going  from  100  pounds  to  300 
pounds,  it  required  20  pounds  of  feed 
for  each  pound  of  lean  meat. 

The  results  of  this  test  emphasize  the 
fact  that  hogs  tend  to  produce  lean 
meat  most  economically  before  reaching 
200  pounds  in  weight,  and  that  they  lay 
on  fat  more  economically  when  ap- 
proaching 300  pounds  in  weight. 


The  Sigau  of 


Idaho  Bull  Club  Starts  Business. 

Ten  purebred  Holstein  bulls  to  serve 
eighty-seven  herds  of  Franklin  county, 
Idaho,  were  distributed  last  June  at  the 
town  of  Preston.  This  move  will,  in  a 
few  years,  make  this  section  a  real  dairy 
county.  The  organization  has  the  back- 
ing of  the  bankers  and  business  men  of 
the  towns,  and  the  dairymen  feel  that 
they  are  entering  on  a  period  of  prog- 
ress that  means  more  system  to  their 
farming  operations  and  better  livestock. 

County  Agent  M.  A.  Powell  deserves 
3  great  deal  of  credit  for  the  manner  in 
which  the  campaign  was  conducted.  Val- 
uable assistance  was  given  him  by  Prof. 
F.  W.  Atkeson,  F.  R.  Cammack  of  the 
University  of  Idaho,  and  H.  A.  Mathie- 
sen  of  the  Western  Office  of  the  Dairy 
Division.  The  officers  of  the  associa- 
tion are:  John  P.  Neilsen,  president; 
Wm.  Durrant,  vice  president,  and  De- 
mar  Neilsen,  secretary-treasurer.  The 
bulls  are  excellent  specimens  of  the 
breed  and  from  dams  producing  500 
pounds  of  butterfat  or  more  per  year. 

This  county  now  has  more  bulls 
owned  co-operatively  than  any  other 
county  in  the  western  states,  and  these 
ten  blocks  now  in  operation  will  be  in- 
creased to  fifteen  in  the  near  future. 
This  will  give  the  dairymen  ten  years  of 
breeding  and  wa  can  get  a  fair  idea  of 
what  this  means  in  the  improvement  of 
the  livestock  when  we  know  that  at  the 
end  of  ten  years  all  of  the  last  genera- 
tion will  be  31/32  pure  blood  even  on 
mongrel  cows.— J.  E.  Dorman. 


Light  Hogs  Gain  More  Cheaply. 
Most  hog  feeders  have  learned  from 
experience  that  the  heavier  hogs  get 
the  more  grain  it  requires  for  a  pound 
of  gain.  This  conclusion  is  borne  out 
in  a  feeding  experiment  conducted  at 
the  Missouri  experiment  station  the 
summer  of  1921.  Pigs  weighing  100 
pounds  were  used  in  the  test.  The  feed 
was  com,  shorts,  and  tankage,  and  they 
■were  fed  to  a  weight  of  300  pounds.  One 
at  the  pigs  was  killed  and  its  carcass 


Market  Hay  and  Grain  Through  Live 
stock. 

To  get  the  largest  returns  from  your 
hay  and  grain,  first  have  some  good 
cows,  says  Harold  Lascelles,  fieldman  of 
the  Colorado  State  Dairy  Commission. 
Then  market  the  feed  through  the  cows 
and  hogs.  Market  your  hay  and  silage 
through  cows.  Market  the  straw  by  us- 
ing it  for  bedding  in  the  winter.  Haul 
the  manure  out  on  the  fields  to  grow 
more  and  better  grain,  hay  and  silage 
for  mpre  and  better  cows. 

And  in  the  meantime,  points  out  Mr. 
Lascelles,  get  a  weekly  cream  check  for 
your  cream  and  feed  the  skim  milk  to 
the  hogs,  and  watch  your  savings  ac- 
count grow.  A  little  brain  work  along 
with  hand  labor  helps  most  workers.  If 
it  is  worth  $1.50  for  some  one  else  to 
buy  your  oats,  it  is  worth  $1.50  for  you 
to  keep  them  and  feed  them  to  some 
good  cows,  for  dairying,  when  properly 
done,  is  the  most  permanent  and  re- 
liable source  of  income  on  the  farm. 


Find  Just  What  You  Want. 

Whenever  you  are  in  need  of  any- 
thing for  your  farm,  ranch  or  house- 
hold, and  do  not  know  where  to  buy  it, 
look  over  the  Farmers'  and  Stockmens' 
Ready  Reference  Directory  in  this  issue. 
There  you  will  find  almost  everything 
under  the  sun  offered  for  sale  by  re- 
liable firms  that  will  treat  you  right  in 
both  price  and  service. 


Feed  Your  Hoes  MERRY  WAR  LYE 


HOGS  eat  better  when  a  little 
MERRY  WAR  LYE  is  mixed 
with  their  feed— and  you  know  it 
takes  appetite  to  make  meat  and 
fat.  MERRY  WAR  LYE  aba 
tends  to  reduce  acidity  of  feed — 
helps  build  up  the  resistance  of 
hogs  to  certain  diseases  and  helpn 
tone  them  up.  Thin,  scrawny, 
sickly  hogs  usually  improve 
quickly  when  fed  MERRY  WAR 
POWDERED  LYE— even  healthy 
hogs  do  better.  Costs  little  to 
feed — 120  feeds  in  every  can — pays  for  itself  many  times  over. 

For  years  hog  raisers  have  been  feeding  MERRY  WAR  LYE— they  know 
what  it  will  do.  Profit  by  their  experience— feed  your  hogs  MERRY  WAR  LYE. 

Look  For  The  Picture  of  The  Hog  on  The  Label 

It  Is  The  Sign  of  Safety  l^l^r^"MERRyWAR" 

Sold  by  Grocers,  Druggist*  and  Feed  Dealer* 
E.  MYERS  LYE  CO..  Ettahliahed  1888.  St.  Lour*.  Mo. 


Directions 
For  Feeding 

Thoroughly  dissolve  a  tabWpoonfuJ 
>,i  MERRY  WAR  POWDERED  LYE 
in  a  little  water  and  mix  well  with 
iecd  for  ten  boss  or  thoroughly  da- 
solve  HALF  a  can  in  wat/-r  and  mnt 
with  a  barrel  of  feed.  Stir  well  and 
feed  night  and  morning.  If  on  dry 
rations  thoroughly  dissolve  HALF  a 
can  of  MERRY  WAR  LYE  in  each 
barrel  of  drinking  water.  Follow 
directions  carefully. 


L 


MERRY  WAR  LYE 


SILL  YOUR  MILK -FEED 

ill  CAlf  NEAl 

COSTS 
ONLY 

1/3 

WHAT 
YOUR 
MILK 
SEUS 
FOR 

ADY&CROVE  NIILCC?^^1 


SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 

OR  MONEY  REFUNDED 

We  want  you  to  give  A.  &  C.  calf  meal  a  fair  trial.  WE 
KNOW  it  will  raise  better  calves  for  one-third  what  your 
milk  sells  for.  TO  PROVE  IT  TO  YOU  we  want  you  to  order 
100  pounds.  Any  time  within  thirty  days  if  you  are  not  con- 
vinced that  if  will  do  everything  we  claim,  we  will  return 
your  money. 

WE  WILL  SHIP  DLRECT  TO  YOU 

if  your  dealer  does  not  handle  it.  WRITE  TODAY 


MICA  GREASE  v 

lightens  the  load,  lengthens  the  Kfe  of  the  wagon,  harness  and 
horse — prevents  wear  and  "play",  eliminates  squeaking.  A 
small  quantity  of  it  goes  a  long  way. 

Mica  Axle  Grease  is  a  modest  product  but  it  does  a  lot.  Don't  be  without 
a  can  of  it,  and  keep  it  handy.  It  is  false  economy  to  skimp  on  axle  grease. 
And  you  may  as  well  use  the  best,  costs  no  more. 

Sold  in  1  and  3-pound  tins,  10  and  25-pcund  galvanized  pails.  Yoor 
dealer  has  it. 

THE  CONTINENTAL  OIL  COMPANY 

(A  Colorado  Corporation) 

Butte                                   DENVER  Pueblo 

Cheyenne  Great  Falls 

Albuquerque                               Boise  Salt  Lake  City 


Color  Your  Butter 


"Dandelion  Butter  Color"  Gives  That 
Golden  June  Shade  and  Costs 
Really  Nothing.  Read! 

Before  churning  add  one-half  tea- 
spoonful  to  each  gallon  of  cream  and 
out  of  your  churn  comes  butter  of 
Golden  June  shade  to  bring  you  top 
prices.  "Dandelion  Butter  Color"  costs 
nothing  because  each  ounce  used  adds 
ounce  of  weight  to  butter.  Large  bottles 
cost  only  35c  at  drug  or  grocery  stores. 
Purely  vegetable,  harmless,  meets  all 
State  and  National  food  laws.  Used  for 
50  years  by  all  large  creameries. 
Doesn't  color  buttermilk.  Tasteless. 
Wells  &  Richardson  Co.,  Burlington,  Vt 


,FREE  BOOKon 

CONTAGIOUS  ABORTION 

Describee*  cause,  effects  and  treat- 
ment; tolls  how  farmers  in  all  parts 
of  O.  8.  are  stopping  the  ravages 
of  this  costly  malady. 

Write  for  free  copy  today. 
ABORNO  LABORATORY 
58  J«»»  StrMt,  UBCMtCT, 


Recommended 

"Vaseline"  Petroleum  Jelly  bene- 
fits all  bumps,  sores,  bruises,  sun- 
burn, blisters,  cuts  and  chafed  skin. 
Never  be  without  a  bottle  of  it  in 
the  house.  It's  safe,  always  effec- 
tive and  costs  but  a  trifle. 

CHESEBROCGH  MA VTTFA CTTTRI7?C  CO. 


State  Street       (Coasclidased)       Kew  yOIii 


Vaseline 


Reg.  U.S.  Pat.  Off. 

Petroleum  Jelly 
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Farmers'  and  Stockmens'  Exchange 

Advertisements  will  be  inserted  in  this  department  for  7c  per  word;  four  or  more 
consecutive  insertions,  5c  a  word  each  insertion.  Remittances  can  be  made  by  postomce 
nionev  order  or  personal  check.  Every  figure  and  initial  counts  as  one  word.  Guaranteed 
circulation  55,000  copies  each  issue.  Send  us  a  trial  advertisement.  Write  for  proof  show- 
ing how  these  columns  pay  advertisers. 


HELP  WANTED 


RAILWAY  MAIL,   GOV'T  CLERKS    AND  CAR- 
riers  needed;  steady  work.    Particulars  of  ex- 
aminations    free.    Write  Mokane,  Dept.  B-ll, 

Denver,  Colo.  

EARN  $110  TO  $250  MONTHLY,  EXPENSES 
paid,  as  Railway  Traffic  Inspector.  Position 
guaranteed  after  three  months'  spare  time  study 
or  monev  refunded.  Excellent  opportunities.  Write 
for  free  "Booklet  G-142.  Stand.  Business  Training 
Inst.,  Buffalo,  N  Y. 


AMBITIOUS  MEN— WRITE  TODAY  FOR  AT- 
tractive  proposition,  selling  subscriptions  to 
America's  most  popular  automobile  and  sports- 
man's magazines.  Quick  sales.  Big  profits. 
Pleasant  work.  Digest  Publishing  Co.,  9659  But- 
Igr  Bldg.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  


HUNDREDS  U.  S.  GOVERNMENT  POSITIONS 
continually  open  to  men-women  over  17;  $92 — 
$.190  month.  Quick,  steady  raise;  paid  vaca- 
tion; no  strikes;  steady  work;  short  hours.  Com- 
mon education  sufficient,  "pull"  unnecessary. 
Write  immediately  for  list  positions.  Franklin 
Institute,  Dept.  J  123,  Rochester,  N.  V.  


FOLLOW  THE  DOLLARS — $50  TO  $100  PER 
week,  the  money  yours;  something  new,  not 
an  old,  worn-oht  proposition;  field  untouched;  ex- 
perience unnecessary;  takes  everybody  by  storm; 
money  rolls  in;  show  50,  sell  40;  demonstrated 
in  one  minute;  sells  on  demonstration;  the  new 
Inkless  Fountain  Pen,  the  twentieth  century  won- 
der; never  leaks  or  spills;  with  this  pen  no  more 
use  for  the  ink  bottle;  sample  pen  50c;  this  prop- 
osition is  18  karat;  money  back  if  not  as  repre 
eented;  agent's  profit  200  per  cent;  exclusive  ter- 
ritory;  send  for  agency  today.  Inkless  Fountain 
Pen  "Co.,  1522  Eighth  St.,  Pes  Moines,  la.  


POSITION  WANTED. 


POULTRYMAN,  33.  GRADUATE,  15  YEARS'  Ex- 
perience, successful  in  all  branches;  capable  of 
taking  full  charge.  Good  references;  state  salary 
and  living  conditions  in  first  letter.  F.  K.  Hoyle, 
McClave.  Colo.  


FARMS  AND  RANCHES 


I  WANT  FARMS  AND  LAND  FOR  CASH  BUY- 
ers;  will  deal  with  owners  only.    R.  A.  Mc- 
Nown,  334  Wilkinson  Bldg.,  Omaha,  Neb.  


SELL  YOUR  PROPERTY  QUICKLY  FOR  CASH, 
no    matter   where   located.      Particulars  free. 
Real  Estate  Salesman  Co.,  Dept.  11,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


WANTED — TO   HEAR  FROM   OWNER  HAVING 
farm  for  sale;  give  particulars  and  lowest  price. 
John  J.  Black,  33rd  St.,  Chippewa  Falls,  Wis. 


MEXICO'S  WEST  COAST  —  FINE  FARMING 
lands,  $2  to  $10  per  acre.  Two  crops  of  corn 
per  year,  cantaloupes  and  tomatoes  are  six  weeks 
ahead  of  other  markets.  Fine  grazing.  Snap — 
750  acres  level  land  three  miles  from  town.  Mex- 
ico Mines  &  Land  Company,  Mocorito,  Sinaloa, 
Mexico.   


FOR  RENT — ONE  OF  THE  BEST  AND  HIGHLY 
improved  200-acre  irrigated  dairy  farms  in  Col- 
orado, six  miles  from  Denver  on  Morrison  road; 
350-ton  silo,  artesian  well,  water  piped  to  house 
and  cow  barn;  for  term  of  years  to  responsible 
party,  for  cash  or  shares.  Farmer  must  have  good 
outfit.  If  you  can  not  quality,  please  don't  answer. 
M.  Mareenov,  2  459  W.  38th  Ave.,  Denver,  Colo. 

FARM  FOR  SALF. — SEVENTY-THREE  ACRES, 
irrigated,  well  improved,  one  and  one-half  miles 
from  Mitchell,  Neb.,  forty  rod  from  Great  Western 
Sugar  Factory;  excellent  soil;  under  one  of  best 
irrigation  ditches  in  Nebraska.  Good  feeding  lo- 
cation. Price  $15,000;  will  carry  back  half  se- 
cured on  farm.  No  trade  considered.  Write  for 
particulars.    Address  R.  E.  Gilford,  Mitchell,  Neb. 


$1,000  SECURES  MISSOURI  FARM,  1G0  ACRES, 
with  season's  crops,  15  cattle,  6  hogs,  3  mules, 
mare,  poultry,  tools  included;  on  state  road,  pros- 
perous farmers  all  around;  near  R.  R.  station; 
city  markets;  heavy  cropping  tillage,  20-cow  pas- 
ture; estimated  4,000  cords  stovewood;  20  apples, 
25  peaches,  18  plums,  14  apricots;  good  cottage, 
barn,  poultry  house,  piggery,  etc.  To  settle  af- 
fairs, $3,500  takes  all;  only  $1,000  needed.  De- 
tails page  70,  New  Illus.  Catalog  1,200  Bargains 
Free.  Strout  Farm  Agency,  831  BA,  New  York 
Life  Bldg.,  Kansas  Pit/,  Mo.  


IRRIGATED  FARMS  NEAR  DENVER — GOING  TO 
California  and  will  close  out  at  very  low  price 
and  easy  terms,  several  improved  farms  under 
good  ditches,  20  to  30  miles  of  Denver  and  nctr 
railroads. 

142  acres,  one  mile  to  depot,  elevator  and  brat 
dump,  rural  route  and  milk  route  by  the  door.  All 
under  ditch,  good  water  right;  new  six-room 
house;  barn  and  outbuildings;  half  in  alfalfa,  1<> 
acres  pasture  with  running  water,  no  seepage.  Re- 
fused $2.00  per  acre  two  years  ago,  but  price  now 
♦  HO  per  acre;  $2,000  cash,  balance  easy  terras. 
J'o  /  avion  tli i h  fall. 

80  a' res  irrigated,  5-room  house,  barn,  good 
well;  half  mile  to  s'hool,  3%  miles  to  town;  all 
lev»l,  all  In  crop;  no  waste;  rural  route  ami  milk 
route  by  the  door.  Cheap  pasture  land  with  run- 
ning wat*r  across  road,  can  ho  rented  cheap.  Fine 
dairy  proposition.  Price  $125  per  acre;  $1,590 
cash,  balance  easy  t<rms.     Possession  this  fall. 

Also  100  MM  320  acres,  107  n-res,  105 
ncrei,  oil  Irrigated,  for  sale  cheap.  Ch»s.  O.  Kl- 
wocxl,  Owner,  415  Ideal  Bldg,  Denver,  Colo. 


LIVE  STOCK 

CATTLE. 

TtAN'GE     WILLS — REGISTERED  HKKEFORDS 
and   Shorthorns.     The   Lowell   Purebred  Cattle 
Co..  Union  Htcx  k  Yards,  Denver. 

WHY  1 

Mo!  >;f 
Condor, 

'AY  MOKE;  IUKKBKKD  REGISTERED 
eln  heifer  calve*,  $50.  Circulars  free. 
h  IfoUteln  Parks,  Went  Chester,  Ohio. 

HEKKK 
bast 
bull*  al 
drru  .1 

r>J{l>  HULLS— A  HOLT  TWENTY  OK  THE 
marked  and  boned  Anxiety  bred  yearling 
.  price*  Hut  will  move  them  quickly,  Ad- 

O.  1)    Ranch,  Aroya,  Colo. 

ALE  FIVE-MONTHS  OLD  I'lJHK  AND 
bred  lloh.tr  in  r'rie.i.m  boll  rail;  from  a 
d  bull  and  a  real  row  See  rnlf  and  dam 
nil  Farm,  Sooth  Federal  Illvil.  Entrance 
rth  l.oretlo  A'-arlerny.  Phone  Eng.  151. 
■'orrU,  Montr-  1),  Ho*  117.  Denver,  Colo. 

nor/;. 


CLASS  BKCISTKUKD  DUIl'tO  HOARS  MY 
it  Giant  Sensation.  Dclbert  Ifawkiim,  Pert/, 

Goto. 


BIG-TYPE  POLAND  CHINAS,  BOTH  SEXES,  ALL 
ages.     Write   for  prices  and  breeding.  Gad 
Barney,  Haswell,  Colo. 

BLUE  HOGS — ACTUALLY  BLUE    IN  COLOR; 

large,  growthy  and  prolific;  fancy  show  hog; 
all  stock  pedigreed;  registered  in  purchaser's 
name.   Blue  Hog  Breeding  Co.,  Wilmington,  Mass. 

SHEEP. 


RAISE   KARAKUL    SHEEP,    PRODUCING  PER- 
sian  lamb  Astrakhan  fur.    Two  lambings  yearly. 
Bear  Creek  Investment  Co.,  Hoff-Schroeder,  1545 
Welton  St.,  Denver,  Colo. 


MILCH  GOATS. 


SWISS   MILCH   GOATS,   HIGH-GRADE  STOCK; 

milking  from  three  to  five  quarts;  also  young 
stock.    Frank  Rauchfuss,  R.  P.,  Edgewater,  Colo. 


PET  STOCK 


TRAINED  COLLIES  AND  ENGLISH  SHEPHERDS 
$10.      M.  Lewis,  Miller,  Nebr. 


RUSSIAN  WOOLFHOUNDS  FOR  SALE — BIG, 
heavy-boned  stock;  genuine  killers;  just  the  dog 
if  pestered  with  coyotes  or  wolves,  yet  kind  and 
gentle  for  domestic  purposes.  Claud  Cardall, 
Provo,  Utah. 


POULTRY 


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS. 


ROSE-COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  RED  COCKERELS 
— exhibition  stock,  $3,  $5,  $7.    Mrs.  B.  Dough- 
erty, Norwich,  Iowa. 


WYANDOTTES. 


WHITE   WYANDOTTE   COCKERELS  AND  PUL- 
lets;  show  stock  at  two  cockerels  for  $5,  three 
pullets  for  $5.  Mrs.  B.  Dougherty,  Norwich,  Iowa. 


ANCONAS. 


SHEPHARD'S    STRAIN     ROSE    AND  SINGLE- 
Comb  Ancona  cockerels,  $1,  2;  no  pullets.  Les- 
lie  Chrestensen,  Akron,  Colo. 


ORPINGTONS. 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS — BUY  YOUR  COCKERELS 
now  and  save  half;  $2  to  $5  each.  C.  H.  Drage, 
G75  W.  3rd  St.,  Loveland,  Colo. 


SEVERAL  VARIETIES. 


NINETY  BREEDS — POULTRY,  EGGS,  PIGEONS, 
dogs,  baby  chicks,  parrots,  ferrets,  hares.  Com- 
plete free  folder.     Bergey's  Poultry  Farm,  Tel- 
ford, Pa.  


SEEDS 


99.50%  PURE  ALFALFA  SEED,  $16.50  HUN- 
dred,  germination  almost  100%.  Red  Clover, 
$18;  Sweet  Clover,  $8.50;  Timothy,  $5.50; 
Grimm  alfalfa,  $30.  Meier  Seed  Company,  Salina, 
Kan. 


LUMBER 


FIR  LUMBER,  MILLWORK,  RED  CEDAR  SHIN- 
gles,  fence  posts,  from  mills  to  you.    Send  bill 
for    delivered    prices.     Lansdown,    Box  909M, 
Everett,  Wash. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


LEARN     MECHANICAL  DENTISTRY — WRITE 
Cross  Prosthetic  Clinic,  Majestic  Bldg.,  Denver. 


INVENTIONS  WANTED — CASH   OR  ROYALTY 
for  ideas.     Adam  Fisher  Mfg.  Co.,   204,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.  


BEST  PARCHMENT  BUTTER  WRAPPERS,  8x11, 
neatly  printed,  100,  COc;  additional  100,  40c. 
Home  Specialty  Co.,  Middleton,  Idaho.  


CABBAGE     AND    VEGETABLE     CUTTER — SIX 
knives,  prepaid,  $1;  three  for  $2.     One  free 
to  secretary  Ladies'  Aids.    Lusher  Bros.,  Elkhart, 
Ind. 


FORD   OWNER— YOUR    CYLINDERS    OIL  UP? 

Spark  plugs  quit  firing?  Stop  it.  Send  $1  for 
information.  Oofer  Bureau,  30  Second  Avenue, 
Long  Branch,  N.  J.  


SCENARIOS  WANTED — DIRECT  STUDIO  SER- 
vice;  membership  now  open  to  talented  ama- 
teurs. Address  Sec.  American  Screenwriters'  So- 
ciety,  5821  Santa  Monica  Blvd.,  Hollywood,  Calif. 
SEND  FOR  OUR  WHOLESALE  WEEKLY  PRICE 
lists;  it  will  keep  you  posted  on  the  rock-bot- 
tom prices,  and  will  help  you  save  from  25  to  40 
per  cent  on  your  supplies.  Stock  Growers  Whole- 
sale Supply  Co.,  1023  19th  St.,  P.  O.  Box  1442, 
Denver,  Colo. 


PATENTS— BOOKLET  FREE.  HIGHEST  REF- 
erencea.  Best  results.  Promptness  assured. 
Send  model  or  drawing  for  examination  and  opin- 
ion. Watson  E.  Coleman,  Patent  Attorney,  624 
F  St.,  Washington,  D.  O.  


LET  US  TAN  YOUR  HIDE — COW  AND  HORSE 
hides  for  fur  coats  and  robes.  Cow  and  steer 
hides  into  harness  or  sole  leather.  Catalog  on 
request.  We  repair  and  remodel  worn  furs;  esti- 
mates furnished.  The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Co., 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  


NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  ENTER  BUSINESS — 
Our  position  calls  have  Increased  50  per  cent 
over  last  year.  Write  for  50-page  catalog,  mailed 
free.  Primes  Commercial  School,  1020-45  Champa 
St.,  Denver.  Largest  business  school  in  Rocky 
Mountain  region.    Ucgin  at  any  time.  


AUTOMOTIVE  TRADES  TAUGHT — DENVER  IN- 
stltute  of  Technology  guarantees  satisfaction 
teaching  following  trades:  Automobile  tind  trac- 
tor repair,  uutomolivc  electricity,  storage  butter- 
ies, welding,  vulcanizing;    15  years'  experionce. 

Write  for  booklet*.  Y.  M.  O.  A..  Denver.  

NUHHES  TRAINING  SCHOOL — PARK  AVE.  Hos- 
pital, Denver,  Colo.,  offer*  a  thorough  training 
to  young  women  desirous  of  becoming  professional 
nurses.  This  In'u  fully  accredited  school.  Course 
In  three  year*.  During  training  students  receive 
full  maintenance,  tuition  and  nil  uniforms;  also 
money  allowance  of  $0  per  month  to  cover  other 
hospital  needs.  Apply  Htipt.  of  Nurses,  Park  Ave. 
and  Humboldt  S|h.,  Denver,  Colo.  

HONEY. 

"THKHEHTO  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  HONEY," 
none  better;  satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money 
buck;  five  pound  ran,  postpaid  $1.50.  Send  re- 
mittance with  order.  Write  for  price  on  large 
quantities  The  Colorado  noney  Producers  Asso- 
ciation, Denver,  Colo. 


State  Fair  Awards. 

(Continued  from  Page  22.) 
marked  an  improvement  been  made  in 
recent  years  as  in  the  showing  of  Du- 
rocs  and  Poland  Chinas.  Much  of  the 
credit  this  year  was  due  to  breeders 
from  Nebraska,  who  carried  away  the 
major  share  of  the  honors  in  both 
breeds.  Rainbow  Sensation,  grand  cham- 
pion of  last  year's  show,  was  again  on 
hand  to  claim  the  same  honor.  He  has 
made  a  remarkable  growth  during  the 
year,  yet  still  retains  the  superior 
smoothness  and  well  balanced  carriage 
that  made  him  in  truth  the  sensation  of 
the  swine  division.  He  is  owned  by  Ora 
Ayers  of  Orleans,  Neb.,  who  also  car- 
ried away  a  goodly  share  of  premium 
money  on  the  get  of  his  great  herd- 
header. 

V.  A.  Briggs  &  Son  of  Seward,  Neb., 
in  their  first  showing  in  Colorado, 
proved  their  ability  .  as  veteran  produ- 
cers of  blue  ribbon  winners  by  carrying 
away  a  major  share  of  the  money  in  the 
yearling  and  pig  classes  and  the  groups. 

All  classes  were  well  filled  with  the 
offering  from  twenty-five  of  the  best 
Duroc  herds  in  Colorado  and  Nebraska 
and  the  four  money  prizes  awarded  were 
not  sufficient  to  include  the  animals 
that  were  really  worthy  of  prize  money 
in  any  fair. 

Clark  &  Pratt,  two  young  men  from 
Beaver  Crossing,  Neb.,  both  of  whom 
made  their  start  in  hog  breeding- 
through  boys'  and  girls'  pig  club  work, 
proved  the  worth  of  their  Poland  Chinas 
by  showing  them  to  the  tune  of  twelve 
firsts,  eight  seconds,  six  thirds,  three 
fourths  and  six  minor  places  in  both 
open  classes  and -the  futurity.  The  Po- 
land China  herd  of  A.  D.  McGillvray, 
veteran  breeder  of  Boulder,  Colo.,  was 
also  well  represented  and  his  herd  sire, 
Max  Avalanche,  was  a  well  received 
grand  champion. 

The  Duroc  Jerseys. 

Exhibitors — R.  I.  Love,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.; 
I.  C.  Bradley,  Fort  Collins,  Colo.;  Ora  Ayers,  Or- 
leans, Neb.;  H.  C.  Luther,  Alma,  Neb.;  Lawrence 
Collins,  Golden,  Colo. ;  V.  A.  Briggs  &  Sons,  Sew- 
ard, Neb.;  Thomas  &  Davidson,  Las  Animas,  Colo.; 
Range  View  Stock  Farm,  Henderson,  Colo.;  Colo- 
rado Agricultural  College,  Fort  Collins,  Colo.; 
State  Reformatory,  Buena  Vista,  Colo.;  Kingslcy 
Herd,  Minden,  Neb.;  F.  D.  Crow,  Rocky  Ford, 
Colo.;  Ross  R.  Crow,  Rocky  Ford,  Colo.;  O.  H. 
Crow  &  Son,  Rocky  Ford,  Colo.;  Blue  Ribbon 
Live  Stock  Co.,  Pueblo,  Colo.;  W.  L.  Stone  & 
Son,  Pueblo,  Colo.;  Roth  Banning  Lewis,  Colorado 
Springs,  Colo.;  Brauer  Purebred  Duroc  Co.,  Colo- 
rado Springs,  Colo.;  C.  T.  White  &  Sons,  Lex- 
ington, Neb.;  Rocky  Ford  Duroc  Co.,  Rocky  Ford, 
Colo.;  Pueblo  County  Farm,  Pueblo,  Colo.;  Stone 
&  Cushman,  Pueblo,  Colo.;  Clark  &  Pratt,  Beaver 
Crossing,  Neb.;  Frances  Ratcliffe,  Henderson, 
Colo.;  Jesse  Powers,  Henderson,  Colo. 

Judge — L.  A.  Weaver,  Columbia,  Mo. 

Aged  boar — 1,  Ayers;  2,  Briggs  &  Son;  3, 
Lewis;  4,  Blue  Ribbon  Livestock  Co. 

Senior  yearling  boar — 1,  Colorado  Agricultural 
College;  2,  Blue  Ribbon  Co.;  3,  Luther;  4,  O.  M. 
Crow. 

Junior  yearling  boar — 1,  Love;  2,  Ayers;  3, 
Briggs  &  Son;  4,  Stone  &  Son. 

Senior  boar  pig — 1,  Rocky  Ford  Duroc  Co.;  2, 
Luther;  3,  White  &  Son;  4,  Colorado  Agricultural 
College. 

Junior  boar  pig — 1,  Briggs  &  Son;  2,  3  and  4, 
Colorado  Agricultural  College. 

Aged  sow — 1,  Briggs  &  Son;  2,  Ora  Ayers;  3, 
Colorado  Ag.  College;  4,  Blue  Ribbon  Co. 

Senior  yearling  sow — 1,  Briggs  &  Son;  2,  Crow; 
3  and  4,  Ayers. 

Junior  yearling  sow — 1,  2,  3  and  4,  Briggs  & 
Son. 

Senior  sow  pig — 1,  Briggs  &  Son;  2,  Colorado 
Ag.  College;  3  and  4,  Luther. 

Junior  sow  pig — 1,  Clark  &  Pratt;  2,  3  and  4, 

Briggs. 

Senior  champion  boar — Ayers,  on  Rainbow  Sen- 
sation. Reserve — Briggs  on  Super  Sensation. 

Junior  champion  boar — Rocky  Ford  Duroc  Co., 
on  Yaqui.  Reserve — Briggs,  on  Super  Sensations' 
Honor. 

Grand  champion  boar — Ayers,  on  Rainbow  Sen- 
sation. 

Senior  champion  sow — Briggs,  on  Major  Sen- 
sation Princess.  Reserve — Briggs,  on  Big  Bone 


Do  You  Prefer  to  Buy  From  Mail-Order 
Houses  or  Your  Home  Town  Stores,  and 
Why?   You  Can  Earn  $2.00. 

For  the  100  best  answers  to  the  above  question, 
we  will  pay  $2.00  each.  This  question  is  adver- 
tised so  we  may  know  best  how  we  can  make  our 
unusual  offer  of  two  regular  $1.00  packages  of 
LAYMORE  (makes  hens  lay  in  fall  and  winter)  for 
only  $1.00  for  the  two  packages.  Replies  to  the 
questions  (and  orders  also)  nre  to  be  sent  to  the 
MAYER  COMPANY,  Dept.  15,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
LAYMORE,  it  will  be  remembered,  produced  540 
eggs  from  a  flock  of  20  hens. 


 TRAPPERS'  POISON.   

GOES'  LIQUID  POISON  CAPSULES  KILL  FUR 
animals  on  the  spot;  seventeenth  seuson  in  use 
with  excellent  results.  I  send  free  circulars. 
Mention  this  paper.  Edmund  Goes,  Milwaukee, 
Wis.    Station  C. 


TOBACCO.  

FREE  TOBACCO — WRITE    FOR    SAMPLE  OF 
Kentucky's  best  smoking  tobacco.  Hawesvillo 
Tobacco  Co.,  Iluwesvllle,  Ky. 


NATURAL  LEAK  TOBACCO — CHEWING.  5  LBS. 
$1.75;  10  lbs.,  $3.  Smoking,  fi  lbs.,  $1.25;  20 
lbs.,  $8.60.  Send  no  money.  Pay  when  received. 
Tobacco  Prowers'  Union,  Paducah,  Ky 


HOMESPUN  I  (  HIACcd — CHEWING,  6  POUNDS, 
$1.75;  10  pounds,  $3;  20  pounds,  $5.  Smok- 
ing, 5  pounds,  $1.25;  10  pounds,  $2.00;  20 
pounds,  $3.50.  Send  no  money,  pay  when  re- 
ceived. Co-Operative  Tobacco  Growers,  Paducah, 
Kentucky. 


AHMY  GOODS. 


SALVAGE     AND     SURPLUS     HALE  Of  ARMY 
goods.     Post  Army  Store.  021  18th  St.,  Den- 
ver, Colo.     Writ.-  for  price  lixt. 

SALVAGE    AND    SURPLUS     BALE    OF  ARMY 
goods.    Denver  Arrnv  Store,  1  4  43  Larimer  at., 
Denver,  Colo.   Write  for  price  list. 


Giantess  8th. 

Junior  champion  sow — Clark  &  Pratt,  on  Lady 

Sensation. 

Grand  champion  bow — Briggs,  on  Major  Sensa- 
tion Princess. 

Aged  herd,  owned  by  exhibitor — 1,  Briggs;  2, 
Ayers;  3,  Blue  Ribbon;  4,  C.  A.  C. 

Aged  herd,  bred  by  exhibitor — 1,  Briggs;  2, 
Ayers;  3,  Blue  Ribbon;  4,  Stone  &  Sons. 

Young  herd,  owned  by  exhibitor — 1,  Briggs;  2, 
Luther;  3,  C.  A.  C;  4,  Blue  Ribbon. 

Young  herd,  -bred  by  exhibitor — 1,  Briggs;  2. 
Luther;  3,  C.  A.  C;  4,  Blue  Ribbon. 

Get  of  sire — 1,  Ayers;  2,  Briggs;  3,  Luther;  4, 
C.  A.  C. 

Produce  of  Sow — 1,  Briggs;  2,  Ayers;  S,  Lu- 
ther; 4,  Blue  Ribbon. 

Duroc  Jersey  Futurity. 

Fall  boar  pig — 1,  Rocky  Ford  Duroc  Co.;  2,  Lu- 
ther; 3,  White  &  Sons;  4,  C.  A.  C;  5  and  6, 
Crow;  7  and  8,  Kingslcy  Herd. 

Fall  sow  pig — 1,  Briggs;  2,  C.  A.  C.J  3,  4  and 

5,  Luther;  6,  Kingsley  Herds;  7,  Crowe;  8,  Stoae 
&  Son. 

Fall  litter  of  four — 1,  Luther;  2,  Blue  Ribbon; 

3,  Kingsley  Herds;  4  and  5,  Crowe. 

Spring  boar  pigs — 1  and  4,  Briggs;  2,  3  and  8, 
C.  A.  0.;  5,  Stone;  6,  Kingsley  Herds;  7,  Blue 

Ribbon. 

Spring  sow  pigs — 1,  2  and  3,  Briggs;  4  and  7, 
Crowe;  5,  Ayers;  6,  Luther;  8  Blue  Ribbon. 

Spring  litter  of  four — 1  and  2,  Brigg6;  3,  O. 
A.  Cj  4,  Crowe;  5,  Ayers;  6,  Blue  Ribbon;  7, 

Kingsley;  8,  Ross  Crowe. 

Poland  China  Hogs. 

Exhibitors — C.  U.  Yearius,  Ft.  Morgan,  Colo.; 
E.  E.  Johnson,  Ft.  Morgan,  Colo.;  Mountain  View 
Stock  Farm,  East  Lake,  Colo.;  W.  S.  Hill  &  Son, 
La  Porte,  Colo.;  Fletcher  Bros.,  Lamar,  Colo.; 
Clark  &  Pratt,  Beaver  Crossing,  Neb.;  Edmund 
Webb,  Longmont,  Colo.;  Colorado  Agricultural 
College,  Ft.  Collins,  Colo.;  A.  D.  McGillvray, 
Boulder,  Colo.;  John  Johanessen,  Minden,  Neb.; 
T.  F.  Simpson,  Manzanola,  Colo.;  O.  W.  Henry, 
Greeley,  Colo.;  J.  J.  Hotzel,  Boone,  Colo.;  W.  B. 
Moma,  Heartwell,  Neb.;  R.  B.  Crozier,  Rye,  Colo.; 
Lee  H.  Fesenmeyer,  Ft.  Morgan,  Colo. 

Judge — L.  A.  Weaver. 

Aged  boar — 1,  McGillvray;  2,  Johannessen;  3, 

Webb. 

Senior  yearling  boar — 1,  Clark  &  Pratt;  2, 
Fletcher  Bros. 

Junior  yearling  boar — 1,  Colorado  Agricultural 
College;  2,  Hotzel. 

Senior  boar  pig — 1  and  2,  Clark  &  Pratt;  3, 
C.  A.  C;  4,  McGillvray. 

Junior  boar  pig— 1,  W.  S.  Hill  &  Son;  2,  Hen- 
Vy;  3  and  4,  Clark  &  Pratt. 

Aged  sow — 1,  Johannesen;  2  and  3,  C.  A.  C; 

4,  Johnson. 

Senior  yearling  sow — 1,  Clark  &;  Pratt. 

Junior  yearling  sow — 1  and  3,  Clark  &  Pratt; 
2  and  4,  McGillvray. 

Senior  sow  pig — 1,  2,  3  and  4,  Clark  &  Pratt. 

Junior  sow  pig — 1,  Simpson;  2,  3  and  4,  Mc- 
Gillvray. 

Senior  and  grand  champion  boar — McGillvTay, 
on  Max  Avalanche. 

Junior  champion  boar — Clark  &  Pratt. 

Senior  and  grand  champion  sow — Johannesen, 
on  Captivator  Gem. 

Junior  champion  sow — Clark  &  Pratt. 

Aged  herd,  owned  by  exhibitor — 1,  McGillvray; 
2,  Clark  &  Pratt;  3,  Johannesen;  4,  O.  A.  O. 

Aged  herd,  bred  by  exhibitor — 1,  Clark  &  Pratt; 

2,  C.  A.  C. 

Young  herd,  owned  by  exhibitor — 1  and  4,  Clark 

&  Pratt;  2,  Henry;  3,  C.  A.  C. 

Young  herd,  bred  by  exhibitor — 1  and  2,  Clark 
&  Pratt;  3,  C.  A.  C;  4.  McGillvray. 

Get  of  sire — 1  and  2,  Clark  &  Pratt;  3,  Mc- 
Gillvray; 4,  Henry;  5,  Hill. 

Produce  of  sow — Same  as  get  of  sire. 

Poland  China  Futurity. 

Senior  boar  pigs — 1  and  2,  Clark  &  Pratt;  3 
and  5,  C.  A.  C;  4,  McGillvTay. 

Senior  sow  pigs — 1,  2,  3,  4,  7  and  8,  Clark 
&  Pratt;  5,  Simpson;  6,  9,  10,  O.  A.  O. 

Junior  boar  pigs — 1  and  7,  Hill  &  Son;  2  and 

3,  Clark  &  Pratt;  4,  5  and  6,  O.  A.  C;  8,  Webb. 
Junior  sow  pigs — 1,  2  and  3,  McGillvray;  4, 

Clark  &  Pratt;  5  and  e,  Hill  &  Son;  7,  O.  A.  0.; 
8,  Simpson. 

Senior  pig  litters — 1,  Clark  &  Pratt;  2,  C. 

A.  C. 

Junior  pig  litter — 1,  Hill  &  Son;  2,  Clark  & 
Pratt;  3  and  7,  McGillvray;  4  and  5,  O.  A.  0.; 

6,  Simpson;  8,  Webb. 

Hampshire  Hogs. 

The  list  of  exhibitors  and  the  awards 

follow: 

John  T.  Morrison,  Sterling,  Colo.;  D.  B.  Prouse, 
Las  Animas,  Colo.;  Thomas  Bros.,  Las  Animas, 
Colo.;  Geo.  F.  Frink,  Ft.  Luptou,  Colo. 

Judge — L.  A.  Weaver. 
Aged  boar — 1,  Frink. 

Junior  yearling  boar — 1,  Frink;  2  and  3,  Thom- 
as Bros. 

Senior  boar  pig — 1,  Frink. 

Junior  boar  pig — 1,  Prouse;  2,  Thomas;  3  and 

4,  Frink. 

Aged  sow — 1  and  2,  Frink. 

Senior  yearling  sow — 1,  Frink. 

Junior  yearling  sow — 1  and  2,  Frink. 

Senior  sow  pig — 1  Frink;  2,  Prouse. 

Junior  sow  pig — 1,  2and  4,  Frink;  3,  Thomas. 

Senior  and  grand  champion  boar — Frink. 

Junior  champion  boar — Prouse. 

Senior,  junior  and  grand  champion  sow — Frink. 

Aged  herd  and  young  herd — Frink. 

Get  of  sire  and  produce  of  sow — Frink. 

(Other  hog  awards,  and  sheep  and 

horse  awards  in  next  issue.) 


The  First  American. 

(Continued  from  Page  20.) 

dinal — rule  France,  when  " 

"How  does  one  puny  lion-tamer  gov- 
ern a  whole  cageful  of  wild  beasts  ?  In 
Richelieu's  case,  the  'beasts'  arc  forever 
stirring  up  new  conspiracies  against 
him,  but  as  each  plot  matures,  the  car- 
dinal discovers  and  crushes  it.  I  know 
not  how.  That  is  part  of  his  genius— 
and  his  spy  system." 
"You  speak  bitterly  of  him." 
"Not  I!  You  should  listen  to  those 
who  hate  him.  I  do  not;  albeit  I  am 
here  by  his  orders.  His  eye  is  every- 
where.  A  month  ago  his  eminence  sent 
for  me  and  said: 

"You  are  gambling  and  keeping  low 
company.  In  my  youth  your  father  once 
did  me  a  service.  To  reward  him,  I 
shall  put  you  where  you  will  loam  the 
folly  of  evil  living.  For  two  months  you 
shall  cool  your  spurred  heels  in  the 
Hastile.    Then  I  shall  send  you  back, 


October  15, 1922. 


WESTERN    FARM  LIFE 


Whowell  &  Polley  Sale,  Johnstown,  Colo. 

Complete  Dispersal  Sale 

 of  

Holstein  -  Friesian  Cattle 

To  be  held  at  Johnstown,  Colo., 

November  22,  1922 

THIS  IS  PROBABLY  THE  BEST  HERD  IN  THE 
STATE  OF  COLORADO  AND  WILL  BE  ONE  OF 
THE  LARGEST  SALES  IN  THE  WEST  This  Year 

This  herd  is  one  of  the  highest  producing  herds  in  the  fourteen  western 
states  doing  association  work.  We  have  been  testing  for  the  past  two  years 
and  have  made  some  very  good  records,  as  our  catalogue  will  show,  cows 
going  as  high  as  32%  lbs.  for  seven  days;  and  1,000  lbs.  for  365  days; 
20,000  lbs.  milk  for  305  days,  etc. 

We  aim  that  this  herd  of  some  80  head  shall  be  sold  in  the  best  work- 
ing condition  possible.   Every  animal  must  sell. 

There  will  be  some  8  or  10  head  of  good  bulls  from  cows  making  20 
to  32%  lbs.  butter  in  seven  days. 

Senior  Sire,  JOHANNA  FAYNE  LONGFIELD  KORNDYKE,  No.  254416. 
Junior  Sire,  SIR  JOHANNA  DE  COLANTHA  FAVORITE. 

A  large  part  of  this  offering  is  sired  by  this  senior  and  bred  by  this 
junior  sire.   Both  of  these  sires  will  be  sold  in  this  sale. 

Ruth  Battles  Pietertje  3rd,  one  of  the  best  cows  of  this  herd,  weighing 
at  this  time  2,000  pounds. 

Johanna  Rue  Wayne  3rd  holds  the  seven-day  state  record  for  milk, 
producing  743.3  pounds. 

If  interested  in  good  cattle,  get  your  name  on  our  mailing  list  for 
catalogue,  which  will  be  ready  November  1,  1922. 

35  A.  R.  O.  cows  and  a  wonderful  lot  of  young  heifers. 

HERD  UNDER  FEDERAL  SUPERVISION. 


Address  all  mail  to 

WALTER  B.  POLLEY, 

JOHNSTOWN,  COLO. 
C.  N.  HENRY,  Fieldman  for  Western  Farm  Life. 


ianager 


cured,  to  Gascony.'  A  whole  month 
more.  Heigho!" 

"Then,  being  without  friends  or  in- 
fluence in  any  party,  I  seem  like  enough 
to  pay  for  my  display  of  swordsmanship 
with  my  life.  I  should  grudge  it  less 
had  I  not  been  tricked  into  the  affair. 
Tell  me,  is  the  Marquis  des  Ems  a  man 
of  power?" 

"Des  Ems!  There  are  not  ten  men 
in  all  France  with  higher  influence.  If 
it  was  with  him  you  fought  " 

A  clank  of  bolts — and  the  cell  door 
swung  open.  A  turnkey  stood  on  the 
threshold. 

"M.  Mallock!"  he  ordered,  "to  the 
governor's  office." 

"It  seems  my  fate  is  not  long  left  in 
doubt,"  I  muttered. 

Pressing  my  gay  new  acquaintance's 
hand,  I  left  the  cell  and  followed  the 
turnkey's  clumping  steps  down  the 
arched  passageway.  Once  more,  ap- 
parently, I  was  about  to  come  to  grips 
with  Destiny. 

(To  be  continued.) 


tioneer  and  worked  hard  for  the  success 
of  the  sale.  He  was  assisted  by  Co).  G. 
Jj.  Cooper  of  Pueblo. — C.  N.  Henry,  Field- 
man  for  Western  Farm  Life. 


Shorthorns  That  Milk 

ARE  MONEY  MAKERS. 

A  herd  that  will  give 
you  a  good  monthly 
cash  income  is  what 
you  will  need  in  the 
future.     One    of  our 
young  bulls  from  a  Record 
of  Merit  cow  can  develop 
your  herd  into  a  dual-pur- 
pose paying  proposition. 

We  know  the  war  is  over 
and  have  bulls  for  sale  at 
prices  that  you  farmers  and  ranchmen  can 
afford  to  buy.  Write  for  our  bargain  list  and 
easy  payment  plan. 

We  also  have  several  young  bulls  for  sale, 
priced  to  sell. 

THE  PINE  VALLEY 
DAIRY  &  FARMS  CO. 

Seeley  G.  Rose,  Mgr.   Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 


LIVESTOCK  NOTES. 


Mall  Brothers'  Sale. 

Hall  Brothers'  complete  dispersal  sale 
of  Holstein  Fresian  cattle  will  be  held  at 
the  "Western  Holstein  Farm,  5%  miles 
southwest  of  Denver  on  the  Morrison 
road,  on  Monday,  November  20,  1922.  The 
sale  will  consist  of  65  females,  mostly  all 
under  5  years  of  age.  I  would  like  for 
all  the  readers  of  Western  Farm  Life  to 
be  able  to  see  this  fine  offering  of  cattle. 
Daughters  of  some  of  the  best  bulls  ever 
In  the  west. 

While  no  tests  have  been  taken  for 
two  years  on  this  farm,  they  are  a  real 
producing  herd.  Herd  Federal  tested. 
For  catalog  address  Hall  Brothers,  South 
Denver  Station,  Denver,  Colo. 


El  Paoo  County  Sale  and  Shovr. 

The  El  Paso  county  sale  of  Holstein 
cattle  and  some  good  hogs  of  different 
breeds  were  sold  at  Fountain  on  October 
6,  the  last  day  of  the  fair,  and  some  good 
stock  found  new  homes  and  surely  will 
make  good. 


The  Bine  Ribbon  Dnroc  Sale. 

The  sale  held  at  Pueblo  State  Fair 
grounds  on  September  12  was  attended 
by  a  fair-sized  crowd  and  while  the 
prices  were  not  high,  a  very  useful  lot 
of  hojrs  were  sold  and  will  make  the 
purchasers  money  and  the  owners  were 
game  enough  to  take  the  prices. 

One  litter  of  futurity  pigs  were  sold 
and  reserved  to  show  at  the  fair  and 
were  good  enough  to  be  In  the  money. 

Lot  34,  a  boar  of  the  litter,  went  to 
head  the  herd  of  Otis  Crow  &  Sons  at 
Itocky  Ford,  and  is  a  real  prospect,  as  he 
was  good  enough  to  win  at  the  State 
Fair. 

C.  W.  Snook  of  Greeley  was  the  auc- 


OUTSTANDING 

HOLSTEIN  BULL 

We  have  for  sale  a  yearling  son  of  a  three- 
year-old  heifer  who  made  1,035  lbs.  butter  last 
year  and  21,428  lbs.  milk,  making  her  fifth  in 
the  world  for  butter  production  and  ninth  for 
milk  for  the  year  1921-1922.  The  bull  calf  is 
sired  by  a  30-lb.  son  of  Johan  Duchess  De  Kol 
Lad,  a  bull  who  has  two  world  record  sis- 
ters, and  two  world  record  daughters.  Calf  is 
mostly  white  and  a  beautiful  individual. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICE. 
WHICH  IS  REASONABLE. 

Mrs.  R.  G.  Douglas,  Rush,  Colo. 


PRODUCTION 


We  offer  you  a  wonderful  amount 
of  these  Holstein  qualities — and  from 
a  clean  herd.  Bull  calves  from  fine 
record  dams.  Pahgre  Valley  Ranch, 
Locsch  Bros.,  Montrose,  Colo. 


BREEDING 


Public  Sale 


Buy  a  Call  Out  of  This  Herd 

Twenty  cows  in  this  herd  on  an  official 
seven-day  test  averaged  4  40.13  lbs.  of  milk 
and  20.19  lbs.  of  butter. 

COLORADO  STATE  HOME, 

2305  S.  Wash.  St.  Denver,  Colo. 


Registered  Holsteins 


Broomfield,  Colo. 

Wednesday, 
November  1,  '22 

Write  for  Catalogue. 

J.  J.  KALBERER,  Broomfield,  Colo. 

BUCHANAN  &  HENRY,  Auctioneers. 


40  Head  of  Females 

Mostly  all  producing  cows,  3 
to  6  years  old. 

Sired  by  Johanna  Ormsby 
Lad  and  bred  to  a  son  of  the 
$106,000  Carnation  bull. 

ALL  CATTLE  TESTED. 


BLUE  RIBBON  HERD 

DUROCS 

Buy  them  young  and  grow  them  yourself. 
Weaned  pigs,  regular  price  $26  to  $60.  Our 
specialty  for  short  time  on  good  farmers' 
boars,  weaners,  $1.0  and  $20.  Show  pros- 
pects, weaners,  $.r,0.  Are  breeding  now 
for  fall  farrow.  Can  sell  you  one  or  a  car- 
load. Our  Blue  Ribbon  herd  was  the  high 
winner  at  Denver.     Write  today. 

The  Bine  Ribbon  Live  Stock  Co. 

C.  F.  Burke,  Mgr.  PUEBLO,  COLO. 


PRIZES 

TAKEN  BY  THE 

WYLDEMERE  FARM 

Milking 

Shorthorn 

Herd 

AT  THE  WESTERN  STOCK  SHOW, 
DENVER,  1922. 

2nd  Prize  Royal  Glenside  Aged  Bull  

1st  Prize  Calf  Herd  \ 

1st  Prize  Get  of  Sire  I     The  Get  of 

1st  Prize  Young  Herd  f  Royal  Glenside 

1st  Prize  Produce  of  Dam. . . .  ) 

1st  Prize  Yearling  Bull  *) 

1st  Junior  Champion  I      The  Get  of 

1st  Reserve  Grand  Champion.  .  > 

1st  Prize  Junior  Bull  Calf.  .  . .  j  Royal  Glenside 

1st  Prize  Senior  Bull  Calf  J 

1st  Prize  Senior  Heifer  Calf. 

1st  Junior  Champion  Female. 

1st  Grand  Champion  Female. 

2nd  Prize  Two-Year-Old  Heifer. 

4th  Prize  Two-Year-Old  Heifer. 

4th  Prize  Senior  Yearling  Heifer. 

2nd  Prize  Junior  Yearling  Heifer. 

3rd  Prize  Junior  Yearling  Heifer. 

4th  Prize  Junior  Heifer  Calf. 
FOR  DISPOSAL — Several  heifer  calves  out 
of  R.  M.  cows,  with  records  over  10,000  lbs. 
Inspection  invited.     Avoid  correspondence,  as 
these  calves  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated. 

J.  B.  BENEDICT, 
WYLDEMERE  FARM 

LITTLETON,  COLORADO 


Milking  Shorthorn  Grades 
Heifers  and  Young  Cows 

Reds  and  roans.  Heavy  in  calf,  and  Springers. 
Especially  selected  from  good  herds.  One  or 
a  carload,  priced  reasonably,  quality  consid- 
ered. 

C.  H.  HINMAN, 
STOCKYARDS,  DENVER,  COLO. 


Bates  Shorthorns 

are  the  foundation  blood  of  true  Milking 
Shorthorns.  We  have  them.  A  few  bulls  for 
sale. 

THE  CARPENTER  CATTLE  CO. 

GREELEY,  COLORADO 


Buy  MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

from  the  oldest  established  herd  in  the  state. 

We  can  supply  your  needs  in  bulls  of  beef 
type  either  horned  or  polled  Shorthorns. 

Write  Superintendent  for  folder  on  breeding 
and  prices. 

State  Industrial  School, 

Golden,  Colo. 


D.  S.  Polled  Herefords 

Cows  from  Polled  Plato,  herd  headed  by 
POLLED  SUCCESS  A  3rd.  Young  bulls  and 
heifers  for  sale. 

Smith  Livestock  Co. 

CHIVINGTON,  COLO. 


Mather's  Big-Type  Polands 

sold  to  breeders  in  four  states  this  year  are 
giving  satisfaction. 
CHOICE  YOUNG  BOARS 
at  prices  that  will  surprise  you. 

C.  J.  Mather,  Longmont,  Colo. 


SPRING  BOARS 

Just  a  few  real  herd  headers  left  ready  to 
go  at  pre-war  prices.  Used  with  grade  sows 
even,  they  will  more  than  pay  for  themselves 
on  the  first  crop  of  pigs.  Write  today. 

C.  C.  Boyd,  Yuma,  Colo. 

Livestock  Auctioneer  and  Durcc  Breeder. 


Brauer  Purebred  Duroc  Co. 

Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 
The  greatest  individual  lot  of  spring  boars 
at  moderate  prices,  to  close  out  early.  2»ow 
is  your  time  to  buy. 

Write  for  full  particulars,  etc. 

J.  W.  BRAUER.  Gen.  Mgr. 
22  Lorraine  St.  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 


HAMPSHIRE  HOGS 


We  make  a  specialty  of 
furnishing  foundation  herds. 
Show  and  Herd  Boar  pros- 


j  pects  that  combine  the  blood 
1  of  the  greatest  show  hogs 


ever  produced.  Lookouts. 
Wickwaree  and  Tiptons.  For 
free  booklet  etc.,  write  N.  E. 
MOSHER  &  SON.  Hugo,  Colo. 


C.  A.  C.  QUALITY"  STOCK. 

In  picking  your  Shorthorn  breeding  stock, 
remember 

SNOW  KING 

breeding  has  proved  itself  in  the  show  ring. 
Lord  Douglas  calves  out  of  Snow  King  heifers 
are  even  better.    We  will  have  some  bulls  of 
this  breeding  for  sale  this  summer. 
COLORADO  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE, 
Fort  Collins,  Colorado. 


We  have  bred  hundreds  of  prize-wir.ning  ar.d 
high-producing  Holstein   cows,  including 


Tilly  Alcartra 

We  can  supply  you  with  that  same  lire  of 
breeding.  Write 

McKAY  BROS.,  Caddoa.  Colo. 


GREAT  BARGAINS,  960  HEAD  HEREFORDS, 
SHORTHORNS,   ABERDEEN  ANGUS 

1,  2,  3,  4  and  5  years  old.  Cows,  heifers  and 
bulls.  Prices  $75  to  $120  and  up.  360 
Perch eron  and  Belgian  horses,  stallions,  mares 
and  colts,  1  to  6  years  old.  Prices  $125  and 
up  per  head.  One  head  or  a  carlot.  Breeding 
guarantees  with  each.  Registered  pedigrees  by 
mail.  Stock  on  twenty  farms  in  Iowa  and 
Illinois.  Write  for  circular  and  parGcuiare. 
Address  ILLINOIS  HORSE  &  CATTLE  CO., 
Good  Block,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


BUCHANAN  &  HENRY, 
LIVESTOCK 

AUCTIONEERS 

1927  Broadway  Denver 
"Write  us,  or  Phone  Champa  4655. 
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To  guard  their  digestions 

and  give  them 
the  foods  they  like,  too. 


More  intelligent  cooking — this  is 
a  subject  in  which  most  Ameri- 
can mothers  are  vitally  inter- 
ested. 

Isn't  it  true  that  you  put  more 
into  your  foods  than  mere  in- 
gredients? Do  you  not  put 
motherly  thought  into  the 
selection  of  the  ingredients — to 
insure  wholesome  digestibility 
for  your  boys  and  girls? 

That  many  children  still  need 
such  care  is  shown  by  the  pub- 
lished report  of  a  benevolent 
society  which  says:  "The  35 
per  cent  of  under-nourished 
children  in  Chicago  were  found 
equally  in  the  homes  of  the 
poor,  the  well-to-do  and  even 
the  wealthy.  Great  benefits 
would  follow  more  intelligent 
cooking." 

While  little  Eskimo  boys  and 
girls  may  digest,  in  heavy  form, 
the  fat  which  is  essential  to  all 
of  us,  intelligent  American 
mothers  recognize  that  civilized 
little  stomachs  are  not  so 
ostrich-like. 

In  the  home  where  the  mother 


has  seriously  considered — 
"What  cooking  fat  is  best  for 
my  children,"  you  will  generally 
find  Crisco.  For  women  seem 
instinctively  to  appreciate  the 
healthfulness  and  digestibility  of 
this  vegetable  shortening. 

Yes,  Crisco  costs,  during  an 
average  week's  baking  and  fry- 
ing, a  few  pennies  more  than 
do  most  cooking  fats.  But 
thoughtful  mothers  would  no 
more  deliberately  choose  cheap 
indigestible  shortening  than 
they  would  deliberately  choose 
inferior  milk. 

And  mothers  often  write,  too, 
of  the  pleasurable  pride  they 
take  in  their  delicious  Crisco 
results.  They  find  that  Crisco 
cakes  are  light  and  tender  and 
stay  fresh  longer;  that  Crisco 
pies  have  such  flaky  crusts; 
that  Crisco  browns  fried  foods 
so  quickly  that  the  fat  cannot 
soak  in. 

Crisco  is  sold  by  grocers  in 
small,  medium  sized  and  large 
cans.  Made  and  sold  in 
Canada,  too. 


For  delicious  cakes  which  stay  fresh  longer 
For  flaky  and  digestible  pastry 
For  wholesome  digestible  fried  foods. 


Gold  Cake 

5  taWespoonfiils  Crisco 
K  cupful  sugar 
}/i  cupful  milk 
4  yolks  of  eggs 
1  ^  cupfuls  Hour 

teaspoonful  salt 
3  teaspoonfuls  baking  powder 
%  teaspoonful  lemon  extract 

Cream  Crisco  and  sugar  to- 
gether. Beat  egg  yolks  very 
tight  and  add  to  creamedWx- 
ture.  Add  dry  ingredients, 
milk,  and  lemon  extract  and 
mix  well.  Turn  into  a  small 
Criscoed  and  floured  cake  tin 
and  bake  in  moderate  oven 
forty-five  minutes. 
Sufficient  for  one  small  cake. 

To  receive  "A  Calendar  of  Dinners" 
containing  615  recipes  and  36) 
dinner  menus,  send  a?e  to  The 
Procter  6C  Gamble  Co.,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  Section  U-  10  Dept.  of 
Home  Economics. 


Two  Simple  Home  Tests! 


Avoid  Smoke  and 
Odor! 

Put  Into  wparato  pang  equal 
•mount*  of  Crlif  o  and  any 
other  Hhortcnlng.  Heat  alowly 
for  eight  minutca,  or  until 
they  reach  a  temperature 
where  a  bread  crumb  brown* 
In  40  rvconda. 

Notica  that  the  Crisco,  unlike  most 
cooki  n%  fata,  does  not  smoke  at 
this    proper    frying  temperature. 

v.  H  And  that  frying  with 
D  gsj  very  helpful  in  keep- 
u  whole  houaa  fresh  and 
1  1  the  odor  of  cooking  fata. 


Low  Melting  Point. 
Easy  Digestibility. 

Into  half  a  glass  of  lukewarm 
water  drop  a  small  tump  each  of 
Crisco  and  any  other  fat.  With 
a  teaspoon  gradually  add  hot  water 
until  Cruco  melts.  You  will  find 
thet  few  other  fats  malt  at  this  point. 
Food  authorities  say  that  an  easily 
digested  fat  should  melt  near  body 
heal — 08M  degrees.  Crisco,  you 
will  find,  melts  even  below  tins 
temperature.  It  melts  et  97  de- 
grees. (This  test  does  not  neces- 
sarily condemn  the  digestibility  of 
the  other  fat,  but  il  will  aid  you 
to  set  shush  Criaco's  fine  digesti- 
bility.) 


"1.  W»  TfceftMtseAOesaktoOe  .CaseSsssseJ 


Digestible  Vegetable  Shortening 


S^-i  . •      ■'  '-Jr.  :   ,  ''     '     1..      .  .  .  • 
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{POLITICAL  ADVERTISEMENT.) 


emocratic 


William  E.  Sweet 

Progressive  Democratic 
Candidate  for  Governor 


CO-OPERATIVE  MARKETING. 

The  Democratic  party  is  mindful  of  the  deplor- 
able economic  position  of  the  farmer.  He  is  the 
prey  of  those  who  would  depress  the  price  of  his 
products  when  ready  for  the  m;irk<-f.  in  order  to 
profit  from  the  rise  in  value  resulting  from  the  sub- 
sequent demand  of  the  consumer.  The  farmer  can- 
not prosper  unless  cost  of  production  is  taken  as 
the  basis  of  price.  We,  therefore-,  demand  that  a 
State  Market  Commission  be  created,  modelled  after 
that  of  California  and  corresponding  to  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Markets,  with  a  Stat<-  Market  Director  to 
act  as  adviser  for  producers  and  distributors  and 
to  assist  them  in  getting  their  prode.ee  into  a  fair 
market. 

The  State  should  encourage  the  organization  of 
co-operative  marketing  associations  to  protect  the 
producer  and  his  interests  as  consignor  of  his  prod- 
ucts. This  will  do  much  to  stabilize  the  business  of 
farming  which  is  so  necessary  to  general  prosperity. 

The  expenses  of  the  State  Market  Commission  can 
be  met  with  a  r<  volving  fund  which  will  not  be  a 
charge  against  the  general  revenues  of  the  state. 

INVESTMENT  OF  PERMANENT 
SCHOOL  FUND. 

The  permanent  school  fund  of  the  State  of  Colorado 
Is  a  sacred  trust  fund  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the 
children  of  Colorado.  It  must  be  administered  in  a 
manner  which  will  guarantee  security  of  principal 
and  at  the  same  time  return  as  high  a  rale  of  inter- 
est as  is  consistent  with  safety.  We  believe  that 
first  mortgage  loans  on  Colorado  farms  offer  such 
security  and  favor  the  enactment  of  a  law  which 
shall  require  that  at  least  50%  of  the  principal  which 
Is  now  Invested  in  bonds  and  mortgages  shall  here- 
after be  invested  In  first  mortgage  loans  on  land 
eltuatcd  exclusively  within  the  State  of  Colorado. 


on  November  7& 

Wffl  Bring  ReUei 
and  Prosperity 

to  the  Tax-burdened  rarmers 
of  the  State  of  Colorado 

Times  have  been  mighty  hard  for  the  Colorado  farmer  for  the  past  two  years! 

He  has  suffered  a  heavy  loss  of  perishable  crops  because  of  lack  of  transportation 
facilities.  He  has  actually  lost  money  on  most  of  the  crops  he  has  marketed,  because 
prices  have  been  so  low  and  freight  rates  so  high  that  the  difference  between  the  two  did 
not  leave  him  enough  to  meet  expenses  and  pay  him  for  his  labor. 

But  the  prices  of  everything  he  has  to  buy  are  still  much  higher  than  they  were  be- 
fore the  war  and  in  some  cases  prices  are  still  as  high  as  they  were  when  the  war  ended. 

According  to  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  index  figure  of  prices 
for  all  farm  products  on  September  1,  1922,  was  53.1  per  cent  LOWER  than  that  for  two 
years  ago,  and  31.9  per  cent  LOWER  than  the  average  for  the  past  ten  years  on  Sept.  1. 

Yet  the  monthly  report  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor  for  June,  1922, 
showed  that  the  average  wholesale  price  of  more  than  100  commodities  that  all  consumers 
must  buy,  including  food,  clothing  and  fuel,  was  50  per  cent  HIGHER  than  on  June  1,  1913. 

Everything  the  farmer  has  to  sell  brings  far  less  than  the  average  for  the  past  ten 
years,  while  everything  he  must  buy  costs  more  than  the  average.  He  has  less  money 
to  buy  with,  but  everything  he  buys  costs  him  more. 

Republican  leaders  in  Colorado  have  attempted  to  make  it  appear  that  the  farmer 
Is  prosperous,  but  the  farmer  knows  better.  The  Republicans  promised  him  relief,  but  for 
two  years  his  condition  has  grown  worse. 

The  Democratic  platform  offers  constructive  measures  for  increasing  and  stabilizing 
the  prices  of  farm  products.  The  Republican  platform  offers  the  farmer  nothing  except 
a  suggestion  that  he  spend  a  lot  of  money  he  hasn't  got  to  build  storage  warehouses. 

Put  an  end  to 
Republican  Extravagance 

During  four  years  of  Rep\iblican  administration  in  Colorado  all  taxes  have  increased 

61  per  cent,  and  general  state  taxes  have  increased  "5  per  cent. 

The  present  state  administration  has  been  extravagant.  Nobody  can  deny  that.  It 
spent  $200  for  an  inkwell  and  $1,200  for  an  office  desk.  It  erected  an  office  building  at  a 
cost  at  least  50  per  cent  greater  than  the  taxpayers  were  led  to  believe  the  costs  would  be. 

These  examples  are  cited  to  show  how  recklessly  the  present  Republican  administra- 
tion has  spent  the  people's  money.  Such  extravagance  is  largely  responsible  for  the  in- 
crease of  61  per  cent  in  taxesj 

The  farmer  has  been  forced  to  pay  this  enormous  increase  In  taxes  at  a  time  when 
his  products  were  constantly  falling  in  price.  His  property  could  not  escape  taxation, 
though  much  of  the  property  of  wealthier  men  escaped. 

The  Democratic  party  in  Colorado  is  pledged  to  economy  in  state  government  and  to 
reforms  in  onr  system  of  taxation  which  will  force  everybody  to  pay  his  full  share  of 
taxes,  thus  relieving  the  farmer  and  the  small  home  owner,  who  have  been  paying  more 
than  their  share. 

Two  Years  of  Republican  National 
Administration  has  Utterly  Failed 

to  put  farming  on  an  equality  as  to  earnings  with  other  industries.  It  has  aided 
the  railroads  and  the  manufacturing  industries  by  direct  legislative  enactments,  and 
has  taken  steps  to  vote  a  huge  bonus  from  the  national  treasury  for  the  benefit  of  the 
shipping  industry.  But  the  financial  condition  of  the  farmer  has  grown  worse,  in  spite 
of  the  aid  promised  by  the  Republicans  through  the  emergency  tariff  act  and  the  new 
general  tariff  act. 

Don't  Let  the  Republican  Smoke  Screen 
Hide  the  Real  Issues — 

Vote  the  Democratic  Ticket  Straight 


William  E  Sweet 


for  GOVERNOR 


He  will  put  the  power  of  the  State  back 
of  the  Farmer  in  his  demand  for  Credit 
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Some  Reasons  Why  Smith's  Steers  Outsell  Brown's 

AMOUNT  AND  QUALITY  OF  DRESSED  MEAT  FROM  ANIMAL  DETERMINES  VALUE 


'  HY  did  my  neighbor's  cattle 


W. 
sell  for  10  cents  a  pound, 
while  mine,  marketed  at  the 
same  time  and  weighing  about  the 
same,  brought  only  7  cents  a  pound? 
What  points  do  buyers  consider  in  de- 
termining what  prices  they  can  pay 
for  different  bunches  of  steers?" 

Such  is  the  substance  of  an  inquiry 
from  a  reader.  As  this  answer  is  be- 
ing written  prime  beef  steers  are  sell- 
ing as  high  as  $12.90  a  hundred  founds 
on  the  Chicago  market,  while  common 
light  steers  are  selling  down  to  $5.50 
and  canner  steers  as  low  as  $3.50.  Evi- 
dently the  differences  in  value  are  tre- 
mendous, or  the  slaughterers  would 
not  discriminate  so  much. 

Packers  Buy  on  Dressed  Weight  Basis. 

If  a  steer  buyer  for  one  of  the  pack- 
ing companies  were  asked  to  enumerate  the  primary 
reasons  for  the  wide  range  in  value,  it  is  probable 
that  he  would  say  that  the  poor  and  the  good  steers 
showed  three  important  differences. 

1.  In  dressing  percentage  or  percentage  of  car- 
cass to  live  weight. 

2.  In  the  proportion  of  the  weight  of  the  carcass 
Which  is  in  the  most  valuable  wholesale  cuts. 

3.  In  the  character  of  the  meat  itself,  consumers 
being  willing  to  pay  a  much  higher  price  for  meat 
from  the  higher  grades  of  steers. 

The  best  steers  reaching  market  will  dress  as 
high  as  63  to  65  per  cent  of  carcass  to  live  weight, 
while  common  beef  steers  may  dress  as  low  as  48 
per  cent,  with  canner  steers  still  lower.  Thin  old 
dairy  cows  sometimes  produce  only  37  per  cent  or 
even  less  of  carcass.  This  means  that  the  offal  varies 
from  about  36  per  cent  of  the  live  weight  in  the  best 
steers  to  63  per  cent  in  cast-off  "shells"  from  the 
dairy. 

The  offal  includes  the  hide  and  hair,  the  blood,  the 
feet  and  legs  up  as  far  as  the  knees  and  hock  joints, 
the  heart,  liver,  kidneys,  some  loose  internal  fat  and 
the  digestive  tract  with  its  contents.  The  hide  makes 
up  about  7  to  8  pef  cent  of  the  live  weight  or  from 
one-fourth  to  one-third  of  the  offal.  The  tallow 
varies  from  a  negligible  quantity  to  as  much  as  4  per 
cent  of  the  live  weight.  Hides  at  present  are  worth 
from  19  to  22%  cents  a  pound,  which  is  more  than 
the  average  value  of  the  carcass.  Other  parts  of 
the  offal  are  worked  up  into  by-products,  but  so 
much  of  the  weight  is  in  the  stomach,  intestines  and 
their  contents  that  its  average  value  per  pound  is 
much  less  than  that  of  the  carcass. 

Buyer  Must  Consider  Dressing  Percentage. 
It  is  easy  to  understand  why  the  probable  dress- 
ing percentage  is  a  prominent  factor  in  the  mind 
of  the  buyer  in  deciding  how  much  he  can  bid  for  a 
bunch  of  cattle.  Many  packing  companies  require 
their  buyers  to  record  their  estimates  of  dressing 

Eer  cents  each  time  they  make  a  purchase,  and  the 
uyers  are  furnished  the  actual  record  later  on  so 
that  they  become  expert  in  making  estimates.  Rarely 
will  they  miss  the  actual  percentage  over  one  point 
on  the  average. 

If  a  steer  which  sells  for  $12  a  hundred  pounds  on 
the  present  market  dresses  out  63  per  cent  of  car- 
cass worth  18  cente  a  pound,  then  a  steer  dressing 
58  per  cent,  assuming  that  other  factors 
such  as  cost  of  slaughter,  value  of  by- 
products and  of  the  carcass  per  pound  were 
the  same,  would  be  worth  only  $11.10,  or 
90  cents  per  hundred  pounds  less.  For 
there  would  be  five  pounds  less  beef  worth 
18  cents  a  pound  in  each  hundred  pounds 
of  weight  on  the  hoof.  Likewise  a  steer 
dressing  only  48  per  cent  would  be  worth 
only  $9.30.  It  happens,  however,  that  the 
carcass  from  the  steer  dressing  only  48 
per  cent  would  not  be  worth  18  cents  a 
pound,  so  that  the  difference  in  value  on 
the  hoof  would  be  much  greater  than  the 
dressing  per  cent  alone  would  make. 

Parts  of  Carcass  Vary  in  Value. 

Everybody  knows  that  all  parts  of  the 
carcass  do  not  bring  the  same  price  per 
pound.  The  housewife  will  pay  much  more   This  bull 
for  steak  or  roast  than  she  will  for  stew 


By  Gilbert  Gusler. 


lYRESSING  percentage,  or  proportion  of  carcass  to  live  weight, 
is  the  most  important  factor  in  determining  the  value  on 
foot  of  a  steer  to  be  slaughtered  for  beef. 

Hindquarters  from  beef  steers  are  now  selling  for  more 
than  twice  as  much  a  pound  as  the  forequarters.  The  propor- 
tion of  the  more  valuable  parts  in  a  steer  carcass  influence  the 
live  weight  price  to  be  paid. 

Consumers  must  be  pleased  and  they  are  willing  to  pay  a 
much  higher  price  for  meat  of  high  quality  showing  proper 
finish.  Buyers  recognize  this  in  purchasing  cattle  for  slaughter. 


cut  from  the  same  animal.  Naturally  a  steer  whose 
carcass  is  relatively  heavy  in  the  valuable  parts 
should  outsell  one  whose  weight  was  more  largely 
in  the  cheaper  cuts. 

In  cutting  up  a  side  of  beef  into  wholesale  cuts, 
it  is  divided  into  fore  and  hind  quarters  generally 
between  the  last  two  ribs.  The  "round"  is  separated 
from  the  loin  and  flank  by  a  cut  about  half  way  be- 
tween the  hips  and  tail  head  down  to  the  hind  flank 
a  short  distance  in  front  of  the  stifle  joint.  Another 
cut  from  the  rear  of  this  flank  to  the  middle  of  the 
last  rib  separates  the  "loin"  above  from  the  "flank" 
below.  In  dividing  the  forequarter,  the  "foreshank" 
is  cut  off  at  the  shoulder  joint  and  the  "plate"  below 
is  separated  from  the  "rib"  and  "chuck"  above  by  a 
cut  from  near  the  middle  of  the  last  rib  forward 
through  the  shoulder  joint.  The  "rib"  and  "chuck" 
are  separated  from  each  other  by  a  cut  between  the 
fifth  and  sixth  ribs  which  lie  just  at  the  rear  of  the 
shoulder  blade. 

The  prices  per  pound  of  these  different  parts  of 
the  carcass  are  shown  in  the  first  column  of  figures 
in  the  table  accompanying  this  article.  The  loin,  rib 
and  round  are  much  the  most  valuable.  These  in- 
clude the  upper  half  of  the  steer's  body  from  the 
rear  of  the  shoulders  on  back  to  and  including  the 
thigh.  The  cheaper  cuts  include  the  lower  and  for- 
ward part  of  the  body.  The  third  column  of  figures 
in  the  table  shows  the  usual  percentage  of  the  car- 
cass weight  that  is  found  in  each  wholesale  cut  and 
the  fourth  gives  the  percentage  of  the  value  of  the 
entire  carcass  in  each  cut  when  prices  are  as  given 
in  the  first  column  of  figures. 

Hindquarter  Outsells  Forequarter. 

At  the  present  time  hinquarters  are  selling  for 
more  than  twice  as  much  per  pound  as  forequarters. 
Loins,  whence  come  porterhouse  and  sirloin  steaks, 
are  worth  more  than  twice  as  much  as  the  average 
value  of  the  carcass  as  a  whole.  The  loin  and  rib 
combined  have  26  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  the  car- 
cass, but  they  contain,  at  these  prices,  51  per  cent  of 
its  value. 

Records  from  the  slaughter  of  large  numbers  of 
animals  show  that  in  some  cases  the  loin  makes  up 
19  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  the  carcass,  in  others 
15  per  cent.  The  rib  varies  from  8  to  11  per  cent, 
or  the  rib  and  loin  together  may  vary  from  as  low 
as  23  per  cent  up  to  30  per  cent 


After  all  is  said,  however,  this  sec- 
ond requirement  made  by  the  steer 
buyer,  that  as  much  weight  a.i  possible 
be  in  the  high  priced  cuts,  is  the  least 
important  of  the  three.  Variations  in 
it  are  less  pronounced  and  more  diffi- 
cult to  perceive. 

The  table  likewise  makes  clear  the 
third  of  the  primary  requirements  of 
the  steer  buyer,  namely,  that  the  meat 
must  please  the  consumer.  Prime  na- 
tive steer  carcasses  are  worth  18  cents 
a  pound,  while  plain  cows  bring  only 
7  cents  a  pound.  Even  this  price  range 
does  not  tell  the  whole  story,  for  the 
carcasses  of  canners  are  unsuitable  for 
selling  over  the  butcher's  block,  but 
are  worked  into  other  forms,  such  as 
canned  beef.  The  retailer  will  pay  38 
cents  for  loins  from  the  best  steers, 
but  he  can  only  pay  15  cents  for  others 
and  hope  to  sell  them  at  a  profit.  The  better  grades 
of  beef  are  more  tender,  palatable,  juicy,  nicely  fla- 
vored, more  nutritious  as  well  as  more  attractive  in 
appearance  than  the  low  grades. 

Besides  having  a  dressing  percentage  of  around 
63,  the  $12  steers  on  the  present  market  would  pro- 
duce beef  worth  about  18  cents  a  pound.  They  prob- 
ably would  have  a  little  more  of  their  carcass  weight 
in  the  valuable  cuts.  The  $5.50  steers  would  be  low 
dressers  and  their  carcasses  worth  only  about  10 
cents  a  pound.  Canner  steers  selling  at  $3.50  would 
dress  out  still  more  poorly  and  produce  beef  worth 
only  6  to  8  cents  a  pound. 

What  Determines  Dressing  Percentage. 

Whether  a  steer  will  have  a  high  dressing  per- 
centage or  not  depends  on  how  fat  he  is,  on  the  de- 
gree of  paunchiness  he  shows,  and  the  amount  of 
weight  in  his  hide,  head  and  legs. 

When  a  steer  is  fattened,  the  weight  put  on  is 
added  mostly  to  the  carcass,  while  the  parts  going 
into  the  offal  are  changed  but  little.  A  1,000-pound 
steer  gaining  400  pounds  in  a  five-months  feeding 
period  would  increase  his  dressing  percentage  per- 
haps 10  to  12  per  cent.  A  broad  body,  full  and  plump 
in  every  part,  deeply  covered  with  mellow  flesh  in- 
dicating a  thick  carcass  and  high  finish  goes  with 
a  high  dressing  per  cent  for  the  same  reason.  The 
cattle  buyer,  usually  mounted  in  the  larger  yards, 
will  handle  the  animal,  pressing  along  the  spine  over 
the  loin  and  along  the  ribs  to  see  how  deeply  they 
are  covered.  Other  signs  that  the  animal  is  highly 
fattened  and  therefore  will  be  a  high  dresser  are 
found  in  the  size  of  the  tongue  fat.  or  "wattle,"  be- 
tween the  lower  jaws,  the  "roll"  which  the  fat  steer 
pushes  up  at  his  hind  flank  when  he  walks  and  the 
fat  on  the  ends  of  the  pin  bones. 

Paunchiness  is  due  to  an  excessive  quantity  of 
feed  and  water  in  the  digestive  tract.  It  is  the  cus- 
tom to  "fill"  cattle  with  hay  and  water  when  they 
reach  market.  If  the  cattle  "fill"  excessively,  be- 
cause of  hot  weather  or  some  other  cause,  so  that 
their  sides  project  decidedly  beyond  straight  lines 
from  the  shoulder  to  the  hip,  the  buyers  will  expect 
them  to  be  low  dressers  and  will  make  low  bids  or 
will  delay  making  any  bid  at  all  until  the  cattle  have 
lost  some  of  the  fill.  It  can  be  shown  that  each  10 
pounds  of  fill  which  a  1,000-pound  steer  takes  reduces 
its  value  per  hundredweight  about  1  per  cent,  but 
since  cattle  are  always  assumed  to  be  filled 
when  they  are  offered  for  sale,  the  seller 
is  the  loser  if  they  have  not  had  the  cus- 
tomary feed  and  water. 

Although  a  heavy  hide  lowers  the  dress- 
ing percentage,  it  is  not  discriminated 
against  on  that  account  unless  excessively 
dirty,  because  hides  as  a  rule  are  worth 
more  than  the  average  value  of  the  car- 
cass. There  is  no  similar  compensation 
•when  the  dressing  percentage  is  lowered 
by  a  big,  coarse  head  or  coarse  legs  and 
joints. 

What  Constitutes  Good  Beef  Type. 

From  what  was  said  before  with  refer- 
ence to  the  location  of  the  high  and  low 
priced  cuts;  it  follows  that  animals  which 
have  short  legs,  short  necks,  are  broad 


heads  the  Colorado  Agricultural  College  Hereford  breeding  herd.    Sires  of  this  type  over  the  crops  and  along  the  back,  loin  and 
are  necessary  to  produce  market-topping  steers.  rump,  thick  and  bulging  (Turn  to  .Page  10) 
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Utah  Sets 


Mark  in  State  Fair  Attendance 


COUNTY  DISPLAYS  OUTSTANDING  FEATURES  OF  THIS  YEAR'S  EXPOSITION 


THE  Utah  State  Fair  this  year  was 
put  on  without  a  paid  manager, 
State  Treasurer  W.  D.  Sutton, 
at  the  request  of  the  State  Fair 
Board,  as  a  measure  of  economy,  un- 
dertaking temporary  management.  At 
his  request,  Governor  Mabey  ap- 
pointed other  state  officials  to  share 
with  Manager  Sutton  responsibil- 
ities, as  follows:  The  State  Auditor's 
office  to  be  in  charge  of  gate  receipts; 
Secretary  of  State,  automobiles;  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  Boys'  and 
Girls'  camp,  and  so  on  down  the  line. 
The  governor,  in  a  foreword  in  the 
premium  list,  said:  ''The  Fair  is  an  un- 
dertaking, the  success  of  which  depends 
entirely  upon  the  services  of  public- 
spirited  people.  Its  primary  purpose — 
that  of  teaching  the  value  of  exhibiting 
and  comparing  commodities — is  deserv- 
ing of  the  whole-hearted  support  and 
co-operation  of  every  loyal  citizen.  In 
behalf  of  this  worthy  function,  I  there- 
fore choose  this  medium  of  bespeaking 
the  good  will  and  assistance  of  every 
Utahn  in  the  interest  of  making  the 
State  Fair  bigger  and  better  every 
year." 

Special  Crop  Days. 

This  year  for  the  first  time,  the  Utah 
State  Fair  made  a  special  feature  each 
day  of  some  one  commercial  crop. 

Monday,  October  2,  was  Onion  Day. 
On  a  specially  prepared  dais  in  a  prom- 
inent place  in  the  Horticultural  and  Ag- 
ricultural building  on  this  day  was  a 
special  display  of  the  crop  for  that  par- 
ticular day. 

One  man  alone — E.  E.  Smith  of  Boun- 
tiful, Davis  County,  had  sixteen  crates 
— 45  onions  to  the  crate — and  four  bush- 
els of  Utah  fancy  large  Spanish  onions, 
representing  a  special  grade  granted  for 
this  Davis  county  commercial  onion  dis- 
trict by  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Markets. 

Competent  persons  in  the  onion  busi- 
ness for  years  say  this  display  of  mar- 
ket onions  was  the  finest  ever  put  up  in 
Utah.  While  there  were  many  more  ex- 
hibitors from  commercial  onion  districts 
of  the  state,  E.  E.  Smith  of  Davis  coun- 
ty captured  sweepstakes,  winning  the 
$25  cash  prize  and  trophy  ribbon.  Best 
bushel  was  won  by  L.  J.  Piaster  of 
Woods  Cross. 

Tuesday,  October  3,  was  Cantaloupe 
Day.  It  was  too  late  in  the  season  for 
this  commodity  and  there  were  but  few 
entries  of  but  mediocre  quality. 

Wednesday  was  Fall  Head  Lettuce 
Day.  Like  the  cantaloupes,  most  of  the 
head  lettuce  had  gone  to  market,  yet 
some  most  creditable  displays  were  in 
evidence. 

Thursday  was  Utah  Celery  Day.  A 
wonderful  showing  of  celery  was  dis- 
played. James  Hewitt  of  Ogden  won 
first  place  with  his  most  attractive  dis- 
play of  very  high  quality  celery.  It  was 
crisp,  succulent  and  of  good  size  and 
color.  ' 

Friday  was  Potato  Day.  A  bushel 
basket  of  high  quality  market  stock 
potatoes  exhibited  by  grower  consti- 
tuted the  entries.  Some  entries  showed 
unusually  large  size,  but  uniform  in 
cleanness,  size  and  quality.  The  par- 
ticular entry  that  pleased  the  judge  was 
the  one  shown  by  a  Davis  county  farm- 
er, consisting  of  medium  size,  smooth 
and  good  quality  Karly  Ohio  potatoes. 
The  judge  stated  the  market  does  not 
want  a  potato  unduly  larpe  or  potatoes 
of  irregular  size.  It  pays  the  better 
price  for  a  well  graded,  uniform  sized 
potato,  averaging  12  to  14  ounces  in 
weight,  one  that  the  housewife  can  boil 
or  bake  in  about  thirty  to  forty  min- 
utes or  work  up  for  the  (able  in  her 
pressure  cooker  in  eight  to  ten  minutes. 

Saturday,  the  last  day  of  the  Fair, 
was  given  over  in  special  crop  displ.-y 
to  silo  crops  and  pure  need  display.  The 
writer  was  not  able  to  get  returns  on 
this  work.  From  what  he  saw  at  the 
fair  he  knows  a  most  worthy  display 
VU  given.   These  special  displays  were 
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We  noted  a  lessened  number  of  large 
out-of-the-state  exhibitors  in  both  the 
horse,  beef  and  dairy  cattle  exhibits. 
The  high  cost  of  making  the  complete 
fair  «rcuit  and  lessened  returns  breed- 
ers are  receiving  for  pure-bred  founda- 
tion breeding  stock,  caused  many  breed- 
ers to  restrict  the  number  of  fairs 
usually  in  their  circuit.  In  the  classes 
named,  therefore,  the  competition  was 
largely  between  Utah  breeders.  While 
the  entries  were  necessarily  fewer,  yet 
the  quality  of  exhibits  shown  by  the 
Utah  breeders  was  never  better.  Their 
young  animals,  shown  for  the  first  time, 
revealed  some  careful  breeding  and  se- 
lection. 

In  the  draft  horses,  senior  and  grand 

champion  Percheron  stallion  honors 
were  won  by  Fox  Farm,  Murray,  Utah. 
Junior  champion  stallion  and  grand 
champion  mare  honors  were  awarded  to 
J.  M.  Ritchie,  Charleston,  Utah.  First 
and  championship  honors  in  Belgian 
classes  went  to  James  H.  Clinger  of 
Provo.  Shire  honors  went  to  Leo  Seely, 
Mt.  Pleasant,  Utah. 

Good  Dairy  Cattle  Exhibits. 

In  the  Guernsey  cattle,  Miss  Minnie 
Miller,  owner  of  Thousand  Springs 
Farm,  Wendell,  Idaho,  won  grand  cham- 


pionship honors  in  both  bull  and  cow 
classes  of  this  breed.  Her  string  of 
Gnemseys  has  won  honors  all  over  the 
Northwest.  Cows  under  official  test 
show  butterfat  tests  ranging  from  5  to 
6  per  cent,  and  a  milking  flow  from  50 
to  60  pounds  or  more  a  day. 

Among  the  Jerseys  there  was  much 
closer  competition.  The  Smith  Jersey 
Farm  of  Salt  Lake  was  able  to  win  sen- 
ior and  grand  championship  on  bulls, 
and  senior  and  grand  championship  on 
females.  They  also  had  the  junior 
champion  bull.  The  junior  champion  fe- 
male was  shown  by  Frank  Y.  Rouse  of 
Springville,  Utah. 

One  remarkable  Jersey  exhibit  was 
Eagle's  Irene,  claimed  to  be  the  oldest 
cow  in  Utah  and  believed  to  be  the  old- 
est in  the  United  States.  She  is  a  pure- 
bred Jersey,  born  March  6,  1899,  owned 
by  the  State  Mental  Hospital  at  Provo, 
Utah.  She  was  in  charge  of  Frank  B. 
Astroth,  field  agent  for  American  Jer- 
sey Cattle  Club  of  New  York,  who 
stated  this  remarkable  cow  was  bred 
and  raised  by  her  present  owner,  is  the 
mother  of  nineteen  females,  two  males, 
and  is  expected  to  give  birth  to  another 
calf  within  six  weeks.  She  is  still  in 
good  condition,  although  more  than 
twenty-three  years  oldj  In  her  lifetime, 


Lusk  Potato  Growers  Build  Warehouse 

COMMUNITY  ORGANIZES  AND  STORAGE  CELLAR  IS 
100  PER  CENT  CO-OPERATIVE  ENTERPRISE. 


A TEN-CAR  capacity  potato  storage 
warehouse  has  just  been  built  as 
a  community  enterprise  at  Lusk, 
Wyoming.  Everybody  helped  to  build 
it.  The  local  organization  commonly 
known  as  "The  Lions  of  Lusk"  started 
the  ball  rolling.  These  roaring  enthu- 
siasts set  forth  with  a  subscription  list 
and  in  a  few  days  raised  more  than 
$1,000  in  cash  and  enough  work  pledged 
to  enable  the  committee  to  build  the 
huge  cellar.  Most  of  the  farmer  sub- 
scriptions were  in  labor,  while  the  cash 
was  raised  in  town.  Cash,  labor  and 
materials  furnished  were  credited  to  in- 
dividuals, giving  stock  in  the  enterprise 
at  $1  a  share. 

Building  Company  Organized. 

A  committee  of  farmers  and  city 
business  men  was  elected  by  the  mem- 
bers at  large  to  take  charge  of  the 
building  operations.  After  due  consid- 
eration, the  "Lusk  Cellar  Company" 
was  organized  and  the  work  of  finan- 
cing and  building  the  cellar  was  given 
over  entirely  to  them  with  the  under- 
standing that  its  duties  should  cease 
when  the  cellar  was  completed.  At  the 
time  of  completion  the  cellar  came 
under  the  operation  and  management  of 
the  County  Certified  Potato  Growers' 
Association,  which  in  turn  contracts  to 
charge  five  cents  a  hundred  pounds  on 
all  potatoes  handled  through  the  cellar. 
This  sum  shall  apply,  first,  to  pay  inter- 
est on  the  capital  stock,  and  second  to 
retire  the  stock.  Thus  all  stock  grad- 
ually becomes  the  permanent  property 
of  the  association.  The  County  Potato 
Growers'  association  has  agreed  to 
place  a  competent  man  in  full  charge  of 
all  cellar  operations.  He  is  to  receive 
and  grade  all  potatoes  coining  to  the 
cellar  and  handle  the  marketing  of  the 
crop  on  afl  low  a  commission  basis  as  is 
found  possible. 

Potatoes  a  Relatively  New  Crop. 

In  Niobrara  county,  as  in  most  newly 
settled  farm  sections,  the  chief  crop  has 
lx  <n  grain.  Potatoes  have  been  raised 
on  most  fnrnts  to  some  extent,  but  ho 
organized  force  has  been  put  to  work 
until  recently  to  demonstrate  practical 
methods  of  producing  and  marketing 
the  crop.  In  1920,  however,  a  car  load 
of  certified  Minnesota  grown  Irish  Cob- 
bler and  Triumphs  were  distributed  to 
eighty-seven  farmers.  These  men  all 
:  igned  up  for  certified  need  growing  and 
an  the  crops  turned  out  so  bountifully 
the  first  year,  most  of  them  were  in- 
clined to  meet  and  organize  a  county  as- 
BOCiation  now  known  as  the  Niobrara 
County  Certified  Potato  Growers'  Asso- 


ciation. One  of  the  first  requirements 
set  forth  by  this  association  was  the 
growing  of  a  seed  plot.  The  quality 
and  productivity  of  the  crop  has  been 
improved  from  year  to  year  in  accord- 
ance with  the  skill  used  by  individuals 
in  selecting  seed  in  order  to  comply 
with  the  seed  plot  requirements. 

Since  the  initial  seed  was  shipped  to 
the  county  no  grower  has  been  allowed 
to  plant  any  except  this  stock,  there- 
fore uniformity  of  type  has  been  prac- 
tically maintained  throughout  the  coun- 
ty. The  Cobblers  have  done  exception- 
ally well,  out-yielding  all  other  varieties 
and  coming  on  as  early  as  the  Early 
Ohios.  The  quality  of  this  variety,  as 
grown  under  local  unirrigated  farm  con- 
ditions, is  exceptionally  good,  and  when 
taken  to  the  big  potato  producing  sec- 
tions for  seed  has  returned,  in  most 
cases,  a  bountiful  crop  of  the  very  finest 
quality  tubers.  The  association  has  ad- 
vertised extensively  and  has  kept  a  close 
check  on  all  outgoing  seed,  therefore 
the  performance  of  the  seed  under  var- 
ied conditions  is  fairly  well  known. 

The  past  two  years  crops  of  certified 
seed  have  been  sold  to  good  advantage. 
The  first  year  the  entire  crop  brought 
$2.75  a  hundred  f.  o.  b.  local  shipping 
points.  Last  year  the  crop  moved  at 
$3  a  hundred.  This  year,  however,  the 
price  will  be  much  lower  on  account  of 
existing  market  conditions. 

Certified  Potato  Clubs  Organized. 

Boys  and  girls  who  are  enrolled  in 
the  county  certified  potato  clubs  are  to 
be  given  much  credit  for  a  splendid  rec- 
ord of  progress  and  for  the  fine  manner 
in  which  they  have  so  often  induced 
mothers  and  fathers  to  accept  up-to- 
date  methods  of  potato  culture.  The 
county  requirements  in  this  club  project 
are  exceptionally  strict.  At  least  one 
acre  must  be  grown  from  certified  seed. 
All  members  in  each  club  must  grow 
the  same  variety  and  follow  out  like 
practices  of  growing  and  marketing  the 
crop. 

When  operations  recently  started  on 
the  Lusk  cellar  the  live  young  woman's 
potato  club,  which  is  composed  of  nine 
members,  along  with  their  progressive 
leader,  William  Bonsel.  held  a  meeting 
and  decided  that  the  club  would  do  its 
share  of  work  on  the  cellar.  Therefore 
on  a  Saturday  they  met  at  Lusk  with 
teams,  shovels  and  scrapers  and  put  in 
a  full  day  at  hard  work.  Mothers  did 
their  part  by  encouraging  the  young 
folks  to  do  their  best,  and  thereby  added 
the  last  link  in  helping  make  the  Lusk 
cellar  a  100  per  cent  co-operative  enter- 
prise. 


Mr.  Astroth  says  Eagle's  Irene  has  pro- 
duced 170,100  pounds  of  milk,  yielding 
9,450  pounds  of  butterfat. 

Holsteins  Predominate  in  Utah. 

Utah  as  a  whole  has  more  "Black  and 
White"  dairy  cows  than  of  any  other 
type.  The  competition  was  most  keen. 
Utah  Agricultural  College  pulled  first 
and  second  honors  on  two  fine  cows  four 
years  old  and  over,  but  the  grand  cham- 
pion cow  was  shown  by  Clifford  S.  Pot- 
ter of  Ogden.  The  grand  championship 
honor  on  bull  went  to  E.  D.  Buchanan 
of  Venice,  down  in  Sevier  Valley  of 
South  Utah.  Highest  honors  for  breed- 
er's young  herd  went  to  Nelson  Broth- 
ers Company  of  Woods  Cross.  Thus 
Holstein  honors  were  well  distributed. 

Strong  Show  of  Beef  Cattle. 

In  the  Shorthorns,  the  Warnock  herd 
of  Loveland,  Colo.,  divided  champion- 
ship honors  with  the  John  Seely  &  Sons* 
herd  of  Mt.  Pleasant.  Warnock's  had 
the  senior  and  grand  champion  bull, 
junior  yearling  heifer  and  senior  heifer 
calf,  while  John  Seely  and  Sons  won 
senior  and  grand  championship  female, 
and  first  on  two  bulls  shown  by  one  ex- 
hibitor, and  four  animals  get  of  one  sire. 
The  junior  champion  bull  was  shown  by 
C.  Hauf  &  Son,  Glendo,  Wyo.  C.  Hauf 
&  Son  came  in  second  on  calf  herd,  year- 
ling herd  and  graded  herd,  Warnock 
Shorthorns  winning  first  in  all  these 
classes. 

Charleston,  the  Herefordshire  of 
Utah,  cleaned  up  on  Hereford  awards. 
Winterton  Brothers  took  the  junior,  sen- 
ior and  grand  championship  on  females, 
and  had  the  junior  and  grand  champion- 
ship bull,  with  first  in  yearling  herd, 
calf  herd  and  four  animals  any  age.  The 
senior  bull  championship  went  to  J.  M. 
Ritchie,  also  of  Charleston. 

Record  Hog  Show. 

The  new  swine  pavilion  was  well  filled 
with  what  the  management  considered 
the  largest  and  best  quality  exhibits 
ever  assembled.  There  were  nearly  300 
entries. 

There  were  seventy  entries  in  the 
Berkshire  classification.  The  writer  re- 
members when  a  dozen  to  fifteen  com- 
prised all  the  Berkshires  that  were 
shown.  Glen's  Rival,  Jr.,  a  junior  year- 
ling boar,  bred  and  owned  by  Ashlane 
Farm,  Pleasant  Grove,  Utah,  was  made 
the  grand  champion.  He  is  now  the  un- 
defeated Berkshire  boar  of  the  North- 
west, having  won  previously  at  both 
Portland  and  Spokane  last  year — the 
two  largest  shows  of  the  Northwest. 
Ashlane's  Laurel  Princess,  from  the 
same  farm,  was  the  grand  champion  fe- 
male. 

Nearly  one  hundred  entries  were 
made  in  the  Duroc  Jersey  classification. 
Idaho  cleaned  up  on  all  championship 
ribbons.  The  Richards  Livestock  Com- 
pany had  the  junior,  senior  and  grand 
champion  boars  and  the  senior  and 
grand  champion  sow.  The  Thousand 
Springs  Farm  showed  the  junior  cham- 
pion sow.  Sensation  blood  is  the  foun- 
dation of  both  herds.  These  two  show 
herds  came  direct  to  Utah  State  Fair 
from  Montana,  where  they  captured  all 
champion  honors.  Queen  Mammoth  Sen- 
sation, grand  champion  sow,  was  grand 
champion  at  Idaho  State  Fair  and  West- 
ern Royal  Livestock  Show  at  Spokane 
last  year. 

Big  Show  of  Spotted  Polands. 

There  was  a  separate  classification 
for  Spotted  Poland  Chinas.  Nearly 
fifty  Spotted  Polands  were  shown  this 
year,  while  there  wwe  but  twenty-five 
of  the  blacks.  Pulley  &  Sons  of  Amer- 
ican Fork  showed  the  junior,  senior  and 
grand  champion  boar  in  Spotted  classes, 
and  won  first  in  aged  herd,  breeder's 
herd  and  young  herd,  while  Liberty 
Farm,  Grace,  Idaho,  had  the  senior  and 
grand  champion  sow  with  Pulley  &  Sons 
coming  in  with  junior  champion  sow. 
Edward  Ericksdn  of  Venice,  Utah,  took 
all  awards  for  which  entries  were  made 
in  black  Poland  classes. 

There  were  nearly  thirty  Chester 
White  entries.  The  champion  boar  was 
pronounced  by  Judge  Fjiested  of  Idaho 
to  be  one  of  the  best  Chester  Whites  in 
the  whole  Northwest,  lie  is  owned  by 
Lew  Mar  Price  of  Provo,  Utah. 

The  showing  of  sheep  was  light,  ow- 
ing to  the  fact  that  the  big  National 
Rain  Sale  is  held  in  (Turn  to  Page  11) 
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Market  Outlook  for  Farm  and  Ranch  Products 

BETTER  FARM  PRICES  DUE  IF  BUSINESS  MAINTAINS  PRESENT  BLOOM 


FRESH  evidence  of  expanding  busi- 
ness and  trade  is  disclosed  every 
week.  The  Federal  Reserve  bank 
reported  increases  in  loans  and  note  cir- 
culation and  the  money  market  was  a 
little  firmer  last  week.  Further  increase 
in  employment  occurred  and  scarcity  of 
labor  became  more  marked.  Although 
the  steel  industry,  considered  the  best 
barometer  of  business,  is  expanding  op- 
erations, unfilled  orders  are  increasing 
and  are  more  than  50  per  cent  larger 
than  last  February.  Building  permits 
in  September  were  the  largest  for  that 
month  on  record  and  the  total  for  the 
first  nine  months  of  1922  is  51  per  cent 
larger  than  in  the  same  period  in  1921. 
Business  failures  are  decreasing. 
Freight  car  loadings  for  the  week  end- 
ing September  22  were  within  3  per  cent 
of  the  highest  on  record.  Wholesalers 
and  retailers  are  doing  at  least  a  fair 
volume  of  business. 

The  healthy  state  of  the  country  gen- 
erally in  spite  of  the  manifest  disadvan- 
tage under  which  farmers  are  laboring 
is  indicated  by  a  record  output  of  1,- 
873,000  automobiles  and  trucks  in  the 
first  nine  months  of  the  year,  Septem- 
ber again  setting  a  new  record  for  that 
month.  Subscriptions  to  the  recent  Gov- 
ernment loans  are  believed  to  be  treble 
the  amount  offered.  In  the  first  six 
months  of  1922  investors  in  this  coun- 
try bought  bonds  of  foreign  govern- 
ments or  corporations  in  the  amount  of 
$641,448,000. 

The  commodity  price  level  is  rising, 
the  combined  commodity  index  number 
being  about  18  per  cent  higher  than  in 
May,  1921.  Prices  of  farm  products  are 
still  lagging,  but  most  of  them  are  high- 
er than  a  year  ago  and  the  majority  ad- 
vanced during  September. 

Forces  tending  to  bring  about  higher 
prices  include  the  abundance  of  credit, 
only  one-third  of  the  potential  supply 
being  used;  the  tariff  law;  the  tendency 
to  higher  labor  costs  in  the  case  of  man- 
ufactured goods,  and  the  fact  that 
wholesale  and  retail  stocks  are  not 
large.  The  disastrous  results  from  the 
previous  period  of  inflation  and  the  in- 
ability of  Europeans  to  buy  are  the  re- 
tarding influences. 

That  the  country  generally  can  flour- 
ish with  farmers  laboring  under  their 
present  handicap  is  beyond  belief. 
Either  higher  prices  for  farm  products 
are  coming  or  general  business  will  lose 
its  present  bloom. 

Too  Many  "Inbetween"  Cattle. 

With  an  abundance  of  grassers,  both 
natives  and  rangers,  a  big  run  of  short- 
feds  and  warmed-up  steers  from  feed- 
ers anxious  to  clinch  a  small  profit,  the 
cattle  market  has  had  too  many  steers 
of  the  intermediate  sort  upon  which 
prices  declined  $1  to  $1.50  at  Chicago 
from  the  high  point  late  in  September. 
In  the  last  ten  days,  however,  total  re- 
ceipts at  seven  markets  shrank  12  to  15 
per  cent  for  the  first  time  in  a  month 
and  a  recovery  of  15  to  50  cents  on  in- 
termediate and  lower  grades  occurred. 
Car  shortage  was  a  factor  in  the  de- 
creased supply. 

Western  rangers  were  most  numerous 
of  the  season  at  Chicago,  but  Kansas 
City  showed  some  falling  off  in  the  run 
and  it  is  believed  that  most  of  the 
Southwestern  cattle  have  been  market- 
ed. Since  grass  cattle  must  be  marketed 
in  the  next  five  or  six  weeks  while  many 
of  the  shortfeds  could  be  carried  beyond 
that  period  to  a  higher  finish,  it  seems 
advisable  to  give  the  former  the  right 
of  way. 

Prime  steers  became  still  more  scarce 
last  week,  reaching  $13.50  at  Chicago, 
although  sales  above  $12  are  few,  the 
bulk  of  beef  steers  going  to  killers  be- 
tween $9  and  $10.50.  Cows  and  heifers 
responded  along  with  steers  to  the  light- 
er supply.  Bulls  also  were  a  shade 
higher  and  the  calf  market  made  some 
recovery. 

Feeder  purchases  in  the  twelve  lead- 
ing markets  in  the  week  ending  October 
6  were  the  largest  of  the  season  and  20 
per  cent  larger  than  in  any  previous 
week  this  year  or  in  the  two  preceding 
years,  adding  more  evidence  that  this 
year's  total  will  be  the  largest  in  years 
if  the  present  pace  is  maintained  a  few 
weeks  longer.  The  movement  from  all 
markets  in  August  and  September  com- 
bined set  a  new  record  for  those  months. 
Some  fleshy  feeders  are  going  out,  but 
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most  buyers  show  partiality  to  light 
steers  on  the  stocker  order. 

Hogs  Trending  Lower. 

Receipts  of  hogs  declined  slightly  last 
week,  but  were  equal  to  the  highest  on 
record  for  that  week  in  previous  years. 
New  crop  hogs,  many  of  them  under- 
finished,  were  numerous  so  that  weight 
qualifies  for  a  premium  and  the  price 
spread  has  narrowed  sharply.  Eastern 
markets  are  but  little  higher  than  Chi- 
cago, so  that  shipping  demand  is  negli- 
gible. 


Fresh  pork  prices  were  weak  early, 
but  hardened  toward  the  close  and  de- 
mand in  general  is  broad.  Foreign  pur- 
chases are  increasing  as  stocks  abroad 
are  said  to  be  light.  Britain  is  able  to 
pay  for  all  she  needs  and  Central  Eu- 
rope, in  spite  of  depreciated  exchange, 
is  taking  a  fair  quota. 

Hog  prices  are  apt  to  work  lower  un- 
til receipts  are  more  nearly  up  to  winter 
volume. 

Lamb  Run  Lightens. 

Receipts  of  lambs  declined  last  week 


Colorado  Canning  Club  to  Chicago 

KIT  CARSON  COUNTY  GIRLS  WIN  CONTEST  AND  WILL 
COMPETE  FOR  TRIP  TO  EUROPE. 

Maude  Sheridan,  State  Club  Leader. 


TWO  Colorado  girls,  Miss  Elaine 
Hendricks  and  Miss  Bertha  Boger 
of  Kit  Carson  county,  won  the  in- 
terstate girls'  club  canning  contest  at 
the  State  Fair  and  will  compete  at  the 
International  Stock  Show  in  Chicago 
with  winners  from  other  districts  in  the 
United  States  for  the  grand  prize,  con- 
sisting of  a  three  months'  tour  of  Eu- 
rope with  all  expenses  paid.  The  states 
entitled  to  compete  in  this  district  con- 
test at  Pueblo  were  Arizona,  New  Mex- 
ico, Utah,  Wyoming,  Texas,  Oklahoma 
and  Colorado.  Teams  from  Denver, 
Larimer,  Saguache  and  Kit  Carson 
counties  of  Colorado  took  part  in  the 
contest.  All  the  girls  entered  in  these 
teams  have  acted  as  local  leaders  for 
the  younger  girls  of  their  respective 
communities.  They  have  all  been  in  the 
canning  club  work  for  at  least  four 
years,  which  was  one  of  the  require- 
ments of  those  eligible,  and  the  Kit  Car- 
son girls  are  in  their  seventh  year  of 
club  work,  four  of  these  seven  years 
having  been  devoted  to  the  canning  club 
work.  Last  year  they  constituted  the 
champion  team  in  the  state  contest  on 
a  millinery  demonstration. 

Alice  Gardner  and  Mildred  Sutley  rep- 
resented Saguache  county  in  the  con- 
test. These  girls  have  canned  great 
quantities  of  vegetables,  fruits  and 
meats  for  their  neighbors.  For  two 
years  they  have  conducted  the  regular 
business  of  canning.  Each  of  these  girls 
has  been  in  the  canning  club  work  for 
the  four  years,  required  and  they  have 
taken  many  prizes  on  their  exhibits  in 
state  and  county  contests."  In  addition 
to  doing  much  home  canning  they  have 
done  some  canning  for  their  neighbors. 
Laura  Garrett  was  leader  of  the  suc- 
cessful canning  club  of  Larimer  county. 
Alice  Gardner,  of  the  Saguache  county 
team,  led  the  canning  club  at  Center, 
and  Mildred  Sutley  had  charge  of  the 
bread  club  last  year  that  did  so  much 
in  working  out  methods  of  making  good 
bread  from  soft  wheat  flour. 

Denver  county  was  repi-esented  in 
this  contest  by  Jana  V.  Hubble  and 
Blanche  Viland,  members  of  the  Boule- 
vard Canning  Club.  These  girls  canned 
600  jars  of  fruits  and  vegetables  the 
past  season.  They  were  keen  contest- 
ants for  the  honor  of  representing  this 
district  in  the  Chicago  contest,  winning 
third  place. 
In  the  contest  at  Pueblo  the  teams 


each  gave  three  demonstrations,  one  in 
canning  meat,  one  vegetables  and  one 
fruit.  The  meat  canning  demonstration 
was  given  in  a  manner  showing  unusual 
skill  on  the  part  of  all  the  contestant 
teams.  Each  team  during  the  hour  of 
its  demonstration  canned  a  hind-quarter 
of  pork  having  the  entire  quarter  in  jars 
at  the  end  of  the  period.  Part  of  it  was 
canned  as  roast  pork,  part  as  boiled  and 
a  portion  as  fried  pork  chops.  They 
also  made  sausage  and  fried  and  canned 
it. 

The  girls  of  the  Kit  Carson  team  won 
the  confidence  of  their  audience  from 
the  beginning.  As  a  result  of  the  ex- 
perience they  have  had  in  canning  and 
demonstrating,  they  spoke  with  author- 
ity and  the  volume  of  work  which  they 
have  done  gave  them  wonderful  skill 
with  their  hands.  They  were  among 
the  first  persons  in  their  home  county 
to  learn  to  can.  As  a  demonstration 
team  they  used  their  ability  in  the  most 
ideal  manner. 

The  county  club  agent  of  Kit  Carson 
county,  Miss  Amelia  Alexander,  had 
her  car  fitted  with  a  box  on  the  run- 
ning board  so  it  could  be  opened  in  some 
back  yard  garden  and  products  of  the 
garden  canned.  The  gii-ls  of  the  team 
went  to  many  homes  each  summer  dur- 
ing their  four  years  of  canning  club 
work  and  each  Saturday  afternoon  they 
demonstrated  in  a  store  room  in  town. 
The  women  from  the  farms  came  in  to 
rest  and  while  they  rested  watched  the 
girls  at  their  canning  work. 

Due  to  the  excellent  work  of  these 
two  club  girls  of  Kit  Carson  county  and 
to  many  other  club  girls,  practically 
every  home  in  the  county  now  has 
home-canned  products.  One  year  the 
girls  of  the  county  devised  recipes  for 
canning  rabbit.  There  were  twenty-six 
recipes  worked  out  and  demonstrated 
and  the  girls  compiled  these  in  the  form 
of  a  leaflet.  These  leaflets  were  sent  to 
every  home  in  the  county,  and  many  a 
rabbit  was  converted  into  a  nice  jar  of 
sausage  or  mince  meat  or  chili. 

Bertha  Boger  and  Elaine  Hendricks 
are  the  true,  high  type  of  American 
girlhood  and  the  best  wishes  of  club 
members  throughout  the  state  goes  to 
them  that  they  may  be  successful  in  the 
contest  at  Chicago,  and  that  they  may 
go  to  France  as  representatives  of 
American  club  girls. 


ElainoHendricks  and  Bertha  Bofler,  Kit  Carson  county  winning  team  In  interstate  canning  club  contest. 


in  seasonal  fashion,  although  the  run 
was  already  far  below  normal  for  this 
season  of  year.  Dressed  lamb  price* 
sagged  further,  but  toward  the  close  a 
return  of  strength  was  evident.  Feeder 
lambs  lost  $1.50  from  the  recent  high 
point  and  arc  now  at  a  slight  discount 
below  fat  westerns,  but  have  started  up- 
ward again.  The  total  feeder  move- 
ment from  the  twelve  leading  markets 
in  the  week  ending  October  7  was  170,- 
401  head,  the  largest  in  several  years, 
but  the  total  for  the  season  to  date  is 
light  and  it  is  too  late  to  expect  a  big 
pilgrimage  to  feedlots  from  this  time 
on.  September  shipments  from  all  stock 
yards  were  the  lightest  as  far  back  as 
the  record  goes. 

Big  Horses  Good  Property. 

Sound  horses  with  weight  have  ad- 
vanced $20  to  $30  per  head  recently. 
Loggers,  miners  and  coal  dealers  finally 
entered  the  market  and  their  competi- 
tion has  lifted  values.  Horses  scaling 
around  1,800  pounds  are  bringing  $275 
at  Chicago,  loggers  taking  plainer  sorts, 
especially  if  hairy-legged,  as  high  a3 
$225,  and  rugged  workers  scaling  1,500 
to  1,650  pounds  are  clearing  at  $175  to 
$215.  Wagon  horses  are  in  demand 
again  at  $125  to  $200.  Southern  demand 
as  yet  shows  few  signs  of  life. 

Wool  Prices  Rising. 

Seaboard  markets  report  wool  prices 
strong  and  advancing.  Mills  are  picking 
up  all  low-priced  offerings  and  dealers 
are  indulging  in  speculative  operations. 
Advances  have  not  been  pronounced, 
but  more  are  expected,  especially  on  fine 
wools.  The  holdings  of  1,200,000  bale3 
of  crossbred  wools  in  the  hands  of  the 
British-Australian  Wool  Realization 
Association  tends  to  keep  the  market  on 
such  wools  in  leash,  although  foreign 
auctions  are  reported  5  to  10  per  cent 
higher  than  a  month  ago. 
Bullish  Revisions  in  Wheat  Statistics. 

Revisions  in  world  wheat  and  rye  pro- 
duction figures,  which  now  give  them  a 
bullish  aspect,  together  with  mainte- 
nance of  a  keen  demand  for  wheat  in 
position  for  quick  shipment  to  mills  or 
to  the  seaboard,  resulted  in  a  substan- 
tial advance  in  prices  last  week. 

With  the  total  supply  of  wheat  out- 
side of  Russia  and  Mexico  actually  less 
than  last  year,  when  more  was  con- 
sumed than  was  produced,  the  exist- 
ence of  a  large  surplus  in  North  Amer- 
ica becomes  less  serious,  especially  since 
the  movement  from  the  latter  to  date 
has  been  absorbed  without  difficulty. 

Besides  the  decline  of  250.000,000 
bushels  in  European  wheat  production 
compared  with  last  year,  the  rye  crop  is 
about  100,000,000  bushels  less,  so  that 
a  big  increase  in  European  wheat  and 
rye  needs  is  evident.  These  have  been 
augmented  by  wet  weather  during  harv- 
est, which  lowered  the  quality  and  ne- 
cessitated the  use  of  a  high  percentage 
of  dry  foreign  wheat  in  milling.  Sub- 
stitutes, high  extraction  in  milling  and 
war  bread  are  already  being  used  in 
some  European  countries  and  will  be  re- 
lied upon  still  further  if  possible,  but 
the  shortage  is  too  great  to  be  made  up 
by  such  means. 

Reports  from  Russia  are  not  rosy,  but 
most  of  the  home  needs  will  be  provided 
for,  so  that  the  24,000,000  bushels  im- 
ported last  year  may  not  be  necessary, 
affording  a  partial  offset  to  the  in- 
creased needs  of  the  rest  of  Europe. 
Non-European  importing  countries  may 
take  25,000,000  to  50,000,000  bushels 
less  than  last  year,  but  these  deductions 
still  leave  a  large  increase  in  total  im- 
port requirements  to  be  provided  for. 

The  crop  year  is  now  far  enough 
along  to  set  stakes  on  the  rate  of  dis- 
appearance of  imported  wheat.  Thus 
far  it  has  been  slightly  faster  than  to 
the  same  date  last  year,  although  ship- 
ments from  the  United  States  alone 
have  been  much  less. 

Under  the  conditions,  the  financial 
ability  of  the  importing  countries  to 
buy  as  much  wheat  as  they  need  seems 
to  be  the  limiting  factor  in  the  long- 
time trend  of  prices.  4 

The  car  shortage  is  becoming  more 
acute  and  receipts  at  primary  markets 
have  declined  in  spite  of  the  advance  in 
prices.  Canadian  wheat  is  coming  for- 
ward rapidly,  more  rapidly,  in  fact,  than 
the  surplus  can  be  gotten  out  of  the 
country,  so  that  it  is  backing  upto  some 
extent.  The  facilities  at  Montreal  are 
working  at  capacity  (Turn  to  Page  15) 
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Shall  We  Grow  Barberry  Bushes  or  Wheat? 

DESTROYING  GUILTY  HOST  PLANT  WILL  WIPE  OUT  BLACK  STEM  RUST 


AFTER  five  years  of  active  warfare 
against  the  common  barberry  bush 
^  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  apparently  has  demonstra- 
ted the  efficacy  of  the  eradication  pro- 
gram as  a  means  of  preventing  black 
stem  rust. 

Montana  has  just  furnished  the  proof 
that  tends  to  bear  out  the  contention  of 
scientists  that  the  common  barberry 
bush  was  the  principal  source  of  the 
rust  which  destroyed  $200,000,000  worth 
of  grain  in  six  states  of  the  spring 
wheat  area  in  the  period  1919-192L 

When  Montana's  cereal  crops  were 
planted  this  spring  there  were  no  known 
barberries  in  the  state,  according  to  W. 
X.  Christopher,  stats  leader  of  the  Fed- 
eral barberry  eradication  forces.  Places 
where  bushes  had  been  dug  were 
watched  for  sprouts,  which  were 
grubbed  out  as  soon  as  they  appeared. 
Accordingly  the  rust  spores  had  no 
means  of  getting  a  start  this  season  and 
as  a  result  the  grain  was  harvested 
without  a  dollar's  worth  of  rust  dam- 
age being  in  evidence. 

In  describing  the  situation  in  an  in- 
formal report  to  the  Conference  for  the 
Prevention  of  Grain  Rust,  a  national  or- 
ganization representing  the  agricultural 
interests,  Mr.  Christopher  insists  that 
the  state's  freedom  from  rust  is  due  di- 
rectly to  the  absence  of  barberry  bush- 
es. The  weather,  he  says,  was  unusual- 
ly favorable  to  the  development  and 
spread  of  spores. 

These  spores  are  nothing  more  or 
less  than  the  seeds  of  the  rust  plant, 
which  is  a  vegetable  growth.  These 
seeds,  like  any  other  seeds,  must  have 
the  proper  soil  in  which  to  grow.  This 
"soil,"  agricultural  scientists  have 
found,  is  the  leaf  of  the  common  bar- 
berry bush.  Spores  have  been  "planted" 
artificially  on  other  shrubs,  weeds, 
grains  and  grasses  and  have  failed  to 
"sprout."  Therefore  the  removal  of  the 
barberries  is  regarded  as  a  certain 
method  of  putting  a  stop  to  the  ravages 
of  black  stem  rust. 

Montana  evidently  has  proved  the 
theory  of  plant  disease  experts.  In  1921 
government  figures  show  that  Treasure 
State  fanners  lost  750,000  "bushels  of 


wheat.  In  1920  the  damage  included 
1,397,000  bushels  of  barley. 

Montana's  achievement  is  the  second 
great  demonstration  of  the  connection 
between  the  common  barberry  and  stem 
rust.  The  first  was  furnished  by  Den- 
mark. After  suffering  huge  losses  the 
Danes,  acting  on  the  advice  of  their  ag- 
ricultural scientists,  passed  a  law  in 
1903,  making  the  owner  of  property  on 
which  barberries  grew  responsible  for 
the  rust  losses  of  neighboring  grain 
growers.  As  a  result  the  barberry 
bushes  promptly  came  out.  Today,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  E.  C.  Stakman  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota,  who  is  in  Eu- 


rope studying  rust  conditions,  the  losses 
in  Denmark  have  disappeared. 

The  United  States  started  a  campaign 
against  the  barberry  in  1918,  when  war 
measures  were  taken  to  increase  the 
production  of  wheat.  Since  that  time 
more  than  six  million  bushes  have  been 
dug  up  in  thirteen  north  central  states 
from  Lake  Huron  to  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. 

The  Conference  for  the  Prevention  of 
Grain  Rust  is  an  organization  repre- 
senting the  interests  af  these  thirteen 
northern  wheat  growing  states,  formed 
for  eliminating  the  destructive  black 
stem  rust  of  wheat,  barley,  oats  and  rye 


Old  Three  Thorns,  Bad  Wolf  of  the  Wheatfields 


OLD  Three  Thorns,  a  descendant  of 
Saw  Tooth,  had  gradually  driven 
his  anchoring  roots  into  the  top  of 
a  windswept  hill,  where,  from  behind  a 
screen  of  brush  and  scrub  trees,  he  com- 
manded a  view  of  thousands  of  acres  of 
rolling  wheat  land.  He  had  been  a  long 
time  in  establishing  himself  in  this  de- 
lightful and  seemingly  secure  location 
and  in  those  years  he  had  grown  from 
a  mere  pair  of  leaves  on  the  end  of  a 
toothpick  to  a  shrub  that  cast  a  shadow 
like  a  tree. 

For  generations  this  veteran  and  the 
lesser  ones  of  his  kind  had  been  the 
enemies  of  those  fields  that  each  sum- 
mer changed  from  green  to  gold  and 
then  to  gray,  and  they  had  been  send- 
ing out  a  pestilence  far  and  wide  to 
weaken  the  stems  of  the  wheat  plants 
and  reduce  or  destroy  the  crop  of  grain. 
But  the  farmers  who  owned  these  rich 
lands  finally  learned  the  methods  of  the 
enemy  that  preyed  on  their  wheat,  and 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Government 
and  state  they  soon  began  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  hosts  that  reared  the  tiny 
■wind-borne  spores.  As  a  result  of  de- 
stroying the  bushes,  losses  were  re- 
duced, but  in  one  part  of  the  county,  in 
an  area  4  by  1%  miles  in  extent,  the 
wheat  fields  continued  to  suffer  as  if  the 


very  air  above  them  were  poisonous. 
Last  year  250  acres  were  completely 
ruined,  causing  a  loss  estimated  at 
$.7,000.  On  another  500  acres  the  grain 
■was  a  partial  loss  and  was  of  such  qual- 
ity it  was  docked  29  cents  a  bushel.  Al- 
together, the  farmers  in  the  little  neigh- 
borhood lost  about  §10,000. 

The  farmers  and  men  employed  by 
the  Government  to  protect  the  wheat 
crop  did  not  believe  in  the  poison  air 
theory.  They  were  sure  one  of  the  orig- 
inal enemies  had  escaped,  and  with  that 
idea  in  mind  they  went  over  this  part  of 
the  county  as  if  with  a  rake. 

And  down  in  the  southwestern  part 
of  the  infected  region,  where  the  pre- 
vailing summer  winds  carried  the  spores 
to  the  northeast,  they  found  the  daddy 
of  all  the  barberry  bushes  they  had 
killed  off,  old  Three  Thorns,  the  wolf 
of  the  wheatfields.  He  was  an  uncom- 
monly old  and  vigorous  specimen  of  the 
common  barberry.  Botanists  estimated 
his  age  to  be  nearly  60  years,  and  the 
damage  he  has  done  to  the  wheatfields 
in  three  score  years  is  almost  unbeliev- 
able. 

Ranchers  who  have  finally  hunted 
down  a  stock-killing  animal  hardly  feel 
more  relief  than  these  farmers  freed 
of  the  old  enemy  of  their  grain  fields. 


through  the  eradication  of  the  common 
barberry  bush.  The  black  stem  rust 
takes  an  annual  toll  of  almost  50,000,- 
000  bushels  of  grain,  while  in  epidemic 
yea'rs  the  losses  have  been  as  high  as 
200,000,000  bushels. 

The  membership  clause  of  the  plan  of 
organization  adopted  by  the  conference 
at  its  first  meeting  at  the  University 
Farm,  St.  Paul,  March  11,  1922,  is  as 
follows: 

"Each  interested  state  will  be  repre- 
sented by  four  members,  as  follows:  The 
governor,  the  commissioner  of  agricul- 
ture, a  representative  of  the  state  ex- 
periment station  and  the  president  of 
the  state  farm  bureau  federation  or  cor- 
responding farmers'  organization.  In 
addition,  the  executive  committee  is  au- 
thorized to  provide  memberships  at 
large  for  national  farmers'  organiza- 
tions and  other  interests  affected." 

In  addition  to  the  individuals  repre- 
senting the  thirteen  states  involved, 
many  public  officials  and  citizens  are 
actively  co-operating  with  the  confer- 
ence. Close  co-operation  between  the 
conference  and  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has  been  estab- 
lished. 

The  executive  committee  is  as  fol- 
lows: J.  A.  O.  Preus,  governor  of  Min- 
nesota, St.  Paul,  president;  Franklin  M. 
Crosby,  Minneapolis,  vice  president; 
Harrison  Fuller,  Minneapolis,  secretary- 
treasurer;  C.  W.  Hunt,  president  Iowa 
Farm  Bureau  Federation,  Des  Moines, 
la,;  Joseph  A.  Kitchen,  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture  and  Labor  of  North  Dako- 
ta, Bismarck,  N.  D.;  C.  P.  Norgord, 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture  of  Wis- 
consin, Madison,  Wis.;  J.  F.  Reed,  pres- 
ident Minnesota  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion, St.  Paul. 

Colorado  is  represented  by  Governor 
Oliver  L.  Shoup,  Denver;  J.  D.  Pancake, 
president  Colorado  Farm  Bureau  Fed- 
eration, Loveland;  L.  M.  Taylor,  secre- 
tary State  Board  of  Agriculture,  Fort 
Collins;  A.  K.  Peitersen,  botanist,  Colo- 
rado Agricultural  College  and  Experi- 
ment Station,  Fort  Collins. 

Survey  work  has  been  done  in  Colo- 
rado covering  fifty-eight  counties,  and 
nearly  25,000  barberry  plants  have  been 
destroyed  as  a  result. 


Some  Easy  Money  Can  Be  Pinched  in  Steel  Traps 


TRAPPING  FUR-BEARING  ANIMALS  PROFITABLE  USE  OF  SPARE  TIME 


SOME  of  the  easiest  money  that  ever 
came  my  way  was  pinched  in  a 
steel  trap.  Of  course,  I  had  to  work 
hard  some  time  or  other,  as  all  trappers 
do,  but  after  a  few  unproductive  days 
are  spent  in  looking  up  fur  signs  and 
placing  traps  down  where  they  will  do 
the  most  good,  a  run  of  good  luck  has 
a  tendency  to  make  one  forget  about  the 
preliminary  work.  Waiting  for  results 
is  the  similarity  in  setting  traps  and 
planting  fann  crops,  and  success  in 
rith<r  line  depends  greatly  on  the  care 
taken  in  the  first  process. 

The  reason  some  trappers  are  unsuc- 
cessful is  because  they  do  not  give  the 
animals  credit  for  their  capacity  to 
learn.  Whether  by  intelligence  or  pow- 
er of  reasoning  or  merely  instinct,  it  is 
a  fact  most  fur  bearers  know  pretty 
well  how  to  keep  the  hides  on  their 
backs.  If  they  were  both  gregarious 
and  senseless,  all  the  species  would  have 
long  since  went  the  way  of  the  passen- 
ger pigeon  and  the  buffalo.  Take  the 
otter,  coyote  and  wolf  for  examples: 
Sly  animals,  these,  and  look  how  well 
they  hold  their  numbers.  Perhaps  the 
former  is  as  numerous  today  as  they 
were  a  hundred  years  ago.  The  latter 
specimens  have  the  law  against  them, 
et  they  will  be  roaming  the  plains  a 
undred  years  from  now. 
Fur  bearers  will  den  and  range  in 
close  proximity  to  civilization.  Often 
th<  ir  haunts  are  on  a  ranch  that  is  cov- 
ered daily  by  herders  or  farmer*.  The 
animals  become  furustomed  to  the  reg- 
ular routes  of  the  rrr-n  and  their  work. 
Wh»>n  they  are  not  bunted,  the  wild  an- 
imals seem  unusually  bold,  and  mingle 
' -.  n  with  human  trails.  Let  the 
'  it  with  guns  or  traps  and  the 
animals  disappear,  seemingly. 
i'»nal  trappers  will  readily  admit 
that  most  animals  quickly  acquire  the 
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knowledge  to  protect  themselves.  Even 
the  muskrat,  common  and  easy  to  trap, 
may  be  accustomed  to  your  daily  trips 
along  a  creek  bank,  and  live  on  in  near- 
by haunts.  But  just  step  down  in  the 
i-hallow  water  marsh  or  feeding  grounds 
and  see  what  happens.  The  'rats  ob- 
serve you  are  off  your  beat,  and  it  be- 
comes a  contest  to  catch  one. 

Must  Study  Animal  Habits. 

If  you  want  to  cash  in  heavy  this 
winter  on  furs,  begin  right  and  the  bat- 
tle will  be  half  won.  If  you  have  been 
accustomed  to  traveling  along  a  path 
on  top  of  a  creek  bank,  the  chances 
are  the  muskrats  and  other  water  ani- 
mals are  accustomed  to  your  trail,  and 
keep  their  distance  from  it.  In  looking 
for  trap  locations,  the  thing  to  do  is  to 
make  a  note  of  them  from  the  patch, 
then  set  the  traps  without  leaving  un- 
due human  signs.  Better  yet  in  locating 
water  sets,  use  a  boat.  Trappers  use 
boats  almost  exclusively  for  trapping 
the  sly  otter,  as  no  human  scent  is  left 
on  or  near  the  set  if  the  bank  isn't 
touched. 

In  looking  up  signs  of  land  animals, 
it  is  advisable  to  ride  a  horse.  Wild 
animals  are  accustomed  to  horses  and 
will  not  become  frightened  at  their 
tracks.  I  know  some  wolf  trappers  who 
set  their  traps  from  horseback,  and 
they  are  very  successful. 

If  it  is  necessary  for  the  trapper  to 
walk  and  get  out  into  country  fre- 
quented only  by  fur  bearers,  then  he 
should  wear  boots,  preferably  rubber, 
and  leave  as  few  human  signs  as  pos- 
sible, especially  around  traps.  Unusual 
things  frighten  wild  animals.  A  sly 
fox  will  walk  across  a  railroad  track 
or  aleng  a  woods  wagon  road  and  think 
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nothing  of  it,  but  the  same  fox  would 
shy  of  an  iron  smell  back  in  the  woods. 
In  other  words,  the  environment  must 
not  be  disturbed  if  you  would  catch  the 
sly  and  cunning  animals. 

Water  "Sets"  Often  Necessary. 

Briefly,  there  are  two  sorts  of  "sets", 
those  made  in  water,  and  land  sets;  the 
former  for  such  animals  as  the  musk- 
rat,  mink,  raccoon,  otter  and  beaver; 
the  latter  for  fox,  skunk,  coyote,  weasel, 
etc.  Whenever  practicable  traps  for 
sly,  keen-nosed  animals  should  be  set 
in  the  water,  for  the  reason  there  will 
be  no  odor  of  trap  or  human  hands  to 
alarm  the  animal.  Even  the  fox  may 
be  taken  in  a  water  set  if  the  location 
is  suitable,  and  an  attractive  bait  is 
used. 

Some  animals,  especially  the  raccoon 
and  mink,  feed  in  the  water  and  traps 
set  in  places  where  tracks  indicate  they 
enter  the  water  are  profitable  sets. 
Tracks  may  often  be  seen  under  water 
where  tne  animals  regularly  walk,  and 
if  the  trail  follows  a  narrow  shelf  of 
bank,  it  should  be  guarded  by  a  blind 
set  trap.  A  few  sticks  or  stones  may 
be  used  to  narrow  a  trail  for  a  set, 
either  on  land  or  in  shallow  water. 

Water-loving  animals  will  climb  onto 
logs,  large  stones  and  Bwim  around  ob- 
structions along  steep  banks  rather  than 
take  to  land,  and  such  places  should  be 
examined  for  tracks  and  claw  marks. 
Holes  in  the  banks  and  in  hollow  logs 
are  likely  places  for  sets,  and  drift  piles 
along  banks  should  never  be  passed  by. 
Mink  and  raccoon  explore  all  these 
places. 

Many  successful  trappers  depend  al- 
most entirely  on  bait  sets,  particularly 
in  water  trapping.    When  it  is*  advis- 


able to  bait  sets,  fresh  fish  should  be 
used.  To  catch  "extremely  sly  old  mink, 
the  writer  has  known  trapper's  to  go  to 
the  trouble  to  build  small  pools  and  put 
a  few  trout  in  them  for  bait.  This  is  a 
winner  set. 

Locate  Frequented  Trails. 

Land  sets  present  much  more  of  a 
problem  to  the  novice.  Here  animals 
may  be  traveling  in  a  hundred  direc- 
tions, or  wandering  aimlessly,  and  keen- 
nosed  animals  can  more  readily  smell 
the  traps.  Where  trails  are  found  in 
use  by  valuable  fur  bearers,  the  trapper 
will  have  to  devise  a  set  that  will  not 
catch  worthless  rabbits,  birds,  house 
cats,  dogs  or  other  domesticated  ani- 
mals. Most  woods  trails  are  used  by  a 
variety  of  wild  life  and  even  humans. 
Rabbits  are  the  greatest  nuisance  to  the 
land  trapper. 

Just  after  a  rain  or  light  snow  is  the 
time  to  prospect  for  fur  signs  on  land. 
Then  the  tracks  will  tell  you  what  ani- 
mals are  using  certain  trails.  You  may 
also  trail  up  animals  to  their  dens,  feed- 
ing grounds  or  a  narrow  place  in  the 
trail  suitable  for  a  trap  set.  Especial- 
ly after  a  snow  should  the  trapper  get 
out  in  the  fields  and  woods  to  trailing, 
carrying  a  few  traps  in  a  knapsack  to 
set  where  he  trails  a  fur  bearer  to  its 
den.  It  is  advisable  to  trap  animals  at 
their  dens  rather  than  employ  some 
method  of  getting  them  that  will  de- 
stroy the  burrow.  Den  places  are  used 
year  after  year  by  different  fur  bearers. 

It  is  often  more  profitable  to  the 
trapper,  especially  in  skunk  trapping,  to 
set  traps  in  trails  leading  to  a  den, 
rather  than  in  the  mouth  of  the  burrow, 
or  hollow  snag.  Two  or  more  raccoons 
not  uncommonly  den  in  one  hollow  tree 
and  as  many  as  fourteen  skunks  have 
been  found  to  bo  denning  in  one  bun'ow. 
A  trap  set  at  the  en-  (Turn  to  Page  20) 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

"Out  of  the  Frying-Pan." 

The  prison  governor,  an  elderly  iron- 
faced  man  in  a  wig  and  dressing  gown, 
received  me  in  his  bare  office.  He  looked 
me  over  curiously,  as  if  inspecting  some 
strange  specimen;  wrote  a  line  or  two 
in  a  ledger,  then  nodded  to  a  couple  of 
guards. 

They  "fell  in,"  one  on  each  side  of 
me,  and  walked  me  out  toward  a  set  of 
huge  iron  gates. 

Somewhere  in  the  silent  city  a  clock 
was  striking  the  hour  of  two.  I  had 
heard  of  men  being  executed  at  sunrise. 
But  never  at  2  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

Moreover,  I  had  not  yet  had  even  the 
mockery  of  a  trial.  And  I  knew  that 
no  magistrate  "sat"  at  such  an  hour. 
Therefore,  I  wondered  much  as  I  ac- 
companied my  guards  through  the 
clanging  doors  and  out  into  the  night. 

We  had  moved  forward  until  we  came 
to  a  big  four-horse  coach,  with  armorial 
bearings  emblazoned  on  the  panels.  By 
the  light  of  the  guard's  lantern  I  saw, 
at  a  glance,  that  the  "arms"  were  the 
same  as  those  on  the  shoulder  of  the 
military  cloak  I  had  borrowed  and  lost. 

Now,  the  sight  of  the  coach,  with  its 
open  door,  gave  me  hope.  Little  as  I 
knew  of  European  customs,  I  was  quite 
certain  that,  except  in  the  case  of  some 
high  noble,  a  criminal  would  never  be 
driven  to  the  scaffold  in  a  crested  coach- 
and  four.  Nor  would  such  a  vehicle  be 
likely  to  be  employed  to  carry  an  un- 
known foreigner  before  a  magistrate,  or 
to  another  prison. 

At  a  motion  from  one  of  my  guards,  I 
stepped  into  the  coach  and  sank  back 
upon  the  soft,  springy  cushions.  Never 
in  my  provincial  career  had  I  been  in  so 
luxurious  a  vehicle,  nor  had  I  dreamed 
there  could  be  such  a  refinement  of 
comfort  and  rich  elegance  about  a  mere 
carriage. 

My  two  guards  entered,  seated  them- 
selves opposite  me  and  slammed  shut 
the  door.  The  coachman  cracked  his 
whip.  The  postilions  shouted!  The  four 
horses  leaped  forward,  their  iron  hoofs 
sending  up  a  gold-red  shower  of  sparks 
from  the  cobblestones.  With  a  lurch 
the  great  coach  rolled  ahead  through 
the  night. 

I  did  not  know  Paris,  nor,  had  I  been 
familiar  with  its  geography,  could  I 
have  guessed,  in  that  pitch  darkness,  in 
what  direction  we  were  bound. 

Curiosity  arose  with  hope.  I  turned 
to  my  guards. 

"We  are  going  to  a  magistrate?"  I 
asked. 

The  question,  for  some  reason, 
amused  them  vastly.  They  gave  a  gruff 
roar  of  laughter,  but  vouchsafed  no  re- 
ply. 

"At  least,"  I  said,  annoyed  as  a  man 
ever  is  by  a  joke  whose  import  he  can- 
not catch,  "we  are  leaving  the  Bastile. 
Any  change,  therefore,  is  for  the  bet- 
ter." 

"Is  it  so?"  chuckled  one  of  the 
guards.  "Enjoy  the  belief  while  you 
can." 

"What  do  you  mean?"  I  queried. 

"I  mean,  young  man,"  he  returned  in 
cryptic  utterance,  "that  we  have  an  old 
maxim  which  says:  'Out  of  the  frying- 
pan  into  the  fire.'  You  may,  perchance, 
an  hour  hence,  look  back  at  the  Bastile 
as  a  most  pleasant  frying-pan." 

"You  are  a  cheerful  soul,"  I  observed. 
"It  is  real  joy  to  ride  with  one  who  so 
keeps  up  my  spirits.  Have  you  no  more 
suggestions  of  this  sort  to- brighten  our 
little  drive?" 

"No,"  he  reflected,  in  no  way  seeing 
my  sarcasm,  "I  fear  I  have  not.  But  I 
am  glad  if  I  have  cheered  you.  'Tis  like- 
ly to  be  the  last  cheer  you  will  know. 
And  I  do  not  grudge  you  the  memory. 
I  am  even  glad  to  brighten  a  luckless 
man's  way  when  I  can  do  it  at  no  cost 
to  myself.    And  if  " 

"The  orders,"  his  fellow  reminded 
him,  "were  Silence." 

With  a  grunt  the  Job's  comforter  set- 
tled back  in  his  corner,  and  we  rolled  on 
over  the  noisy  cobblestones  of  the  vil- 
lainously ill-paved  street  with  no  fur- 
ther words. 

Of  a  sudden  we  came  to  a  halt.  The 
hor  .es  were  rearing,  the  postilions  chat- 
tering like  matrpies.  Through  the  front 
window  I  could  dimly  see  several  men 
spring  out  of  the  darkness  and  grasp 


the  bridles.  Then  two  more  ran  to  the 
doors,  pistols  in  hand,  shouting: 

"Stand  and  deliver!" 

One  carried  a  muffled  lantern.  My 
guards,  instead  of  jumping  forward  to 
defend  the  vehicle,  rolled  back  on  the 
cushions  and  fairly  screamed  with  mer- 
riment. 

The  man  with  the  lantern  chanced  to 
flash  its  rays  on  the  blazened  panels 
of  the  coach. 

With  a  yell  of  terror  he  dropped  the 
light,  bawled  something  to  his  com- 
panions, and  made  off  at  a  wild  run.  In 
one  second  all  the  footpads  had  scuttled 
out  of  sight.  The  coach  moved  on. 

Again  I  was  in  a  daze  of  bewilder- 
ment. I  should  have  known  better  than 
to  ask  my  guards  any  further  questions. 
But  curiosity  overcame  sense. 

"What  does  it  all  mean?"  I  demand- 
ed. "They  were  highwaymen.  I  know 
that.   "But  why  did  they  flee  like  " 

"There  was  once  a  man,"  observed 
the  garrulous  soldier,  "who  went  hunt- 
ing with  a  pop-gun  for  a  hare.  Instead, 
he  found  a  lion.  I  am  told  he  left  the 
scene  of  the  hunt  in  the  same  fashion 
as  our  footpad  friends." 

"Is  there  no  way  of  keeping  you 
quiet?"  growled  his  comrade.  "Doym 
want  thirty  days  in  the  guard-house  for 
disobeying  orders?" 

"You  won't  tell  on  a  messmate,"  re- 
torted the  garrulous  one.  "And  our 
young  passenger  here  will  have  enough 
troubles  of  his  own  without  reporting 
me.   I  am  safe  enough." 

Nevertheless,  he  lapsed  into  silence. 
Again  we  moved  on  through  the  night, 
my  curiosity  unallayed,  a  hundred  ques- 
tions dying  unasked  on  my  lips. 

At  length  we  drew  up  before  wide 
gates  that  flew  open  at  our  postilions' 
summons.  We  drove  into  a  flagged 
courtyard  which,  despite  the  late  hour, 
was  ablaze  with  torches.  At  a  porte- 
cochere  the  coach  halted. 

My  guards  threw  open  the  door, 
bundled  me  out,  and  led  me  up  a  broad 
flight  of  shining  marble  steps. 

Thence  I  was  taken  indoors,  along  a 
gorgeous  tessellated  hall,  down  a  second 
short  flight  of  stairs,  and  —  into  the 
very  guardroom  where  I  had  been  seized 
and  bound  two  hours  earlier,  and 
whence  I  had  escaped  with  the  guard- 
captain's  cloak. 

I  blinked  in  dumb  astonishment.  A 
dozen  men-at-arms  still  loitered  about 
the  place.  The  captain  was  once  more 
at  his  table  desk,  glancing  over  some  im- 
port. 

At  the  far  end  of  the  room  I  saw  the 
opening  of  the  corridor  along  which  I 
had  run  to  the  postern-door.  And,  from 
the  barred  kennel  beyond,  I  could  hear 
the  discomfited  bloodhounds  whining 
and  sniffing  in  their  sleep. 

For  an  instant  the  mad  plan  flashed 
across  my  mind  to  make  a  dash  for  the 
corridor,  and  so  to  the  postern,  to  safe- 
ty. But  every  man-at-arms  in  the  place 
was  on  his  feet  and  staring  at  me. 
There  was  no  chance. 

The  captain  glanced  up  from  his  pa- 
pers. Our  eyes  met.  His  jaw  dropped 
as  if  he  had  seen  a  ghost.  He  sprang 
up  and  came  toward  me.  I  thought  I 
was  in  for  a  second  attack.  And,  un- 
armed as  I  was,  I  braced  myself  to  meet 
et. 

But  he  paused  half  way  and  stood 
staring,  his  mouth  opening  and  shutting 
foolishly.  At  length  he  made  shift  to 
gurgle: 

"You?  The  vanishing  man  again!  It 
is  you  whom  this  report  deals  with!" 
pointing  at  the  paper  he  had  been  ex- 
amining. "Man,  how  did  you  do  it?" 

"Do  what?" 

I  asked  it  crossly,  for  I  was  tired  of 
mysteries. 

"How  did  you  get  out?"  he  sputtered. 
"We  bound  and  double-bound  you,  and 
laid  you,  trussed  up,  on  yon  bench.  Then 
I  went  up  to  report,  and  the  men  swear 
they  did  not  take  their  eyes  from  you 
one  moment  while  I  was  gone.  Yet, 
when  I  came  back  " 

"I  and  my  sword  were  gone,  and  your 
cloak  as  well,"  I  finished,  as  he  paused 
in  sheer  wonderment.  "For  the  bor- 
rowing of  the  cloak  I  ask  your  grace. 
And  here  are  two  louis  in  payment 
thereof.  But  I  left  my  own  in  exchange. 
Surely  " 

"Your  own!"  he  cried.  "That  you  did. 
(Turn  to  Page  17.) 


Dividend  checks  from  the  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company  are 
received  quarterly  by  more  than  200,000  telephone  uteri. 

Owned  by  those  it  serves 

Less  than  fifty  years  ago  an  application  was  made  for  a  patent 
which  created  the  possibility  of  speech  between  distant  points.  It 
Was  the  culmination  of  years  of  study,  research  and  experiment. 
It  suggested  a  new  aid  in  commerce  and  domestic  life;  a  new  tie  to 
bind  the  people  together.    But  it  was  only  a  suggestion — a  dream. 

r*  To  make  that  dream  come  true  required  the  creation  of  an 
organization  unlike  any  other.  It  demanded  a  kind  of  scientific 
knowledge  that  Was  yet  to  be  formulated,  as  well  as  a  type  of 
equipment  still  to  bo  devised.  And  it  necessitated  the  financial  and 
moral  support  of  many  communities. 

H  Out  of  this  situation  grew  the  Bell  System,  bringing  not  only  a 
new  public  service,  but  a  new  democracy  of  public  service  owner- 
ship—a  democracy  that  now  has  more  than  200,000  stockholders 
^-a  partnership  of  the  rank  and  file  who  use  telephone  service  and 
fhe  rank  and  file  employed  in  that  service.  The  American  Telephone 
and  Telegraph  Company  exists  to  serve  the  people  and  is  owned 
directly  by  the  people — controlled  not  by  one,  but  controlled  by  alL 
V  Evolution  is  going  on.  Each  year  the  ownership  is  more  wide- 
spread. Each  year  the  various  processes  of  the  service  are  per- 
formed more  efficiently  and  economically.  Each  year  new  lines 
and  extensions  are  constructed.  The  responsibility  of  the  manage- 
ment is  to  provide  the  best  possible  telephone  service  at  the  lowest 
possible  cost  and  to  provide  new  facilities  with  the  growth  of  de- 
mand.   To  do  these  things  requires  equipment,  men  and  money. 

1  Tho  rates  must  furnish  a  net  return  sufficient  to  induce  you  to 
become  a  stockholder,  or  to  retain  your  stock  if  you  already  are 
One;  after  paying  wages  sufficient  to  attract  and  retain  capable 
men  and  women  in  the  service.  They  must  adequately  support 
and  extend  tho  structure  of  communication. 

These  are  considerations  for  the  interest  of  all — public,  stock- 
holders, employees. 

*  Bell  System  * 
AMEffBAH  TeIEEh o n e_A n d  Tete graph  COmPAnt^ 
.And  Associated  Companies 

One  Policy,  One  System,  Universal  Service,  and  all  directed 
toward  Better  Service} 


festernCanada 


H  Wonderful  Stockllaising  Country 


Vast  stretches  of  undeveloped  fertile  agricultural  land  of 
the  highest  productiveness  await  the  settler  in  Western 
Canada.  The  land  possesses  the  same  character  of  soil  as 
that  which  has  produced  the  high  quality  of  cereals  that 
have  carried  off  the  world's  premier  honors  so  many  times 
in  the  past  ten  years. 

Native  Grasses  are 

Rich  and  Abundant 

Caitle  fatten  upon  them  without  any  grain  being  fed. 
Limited  capital  on  high-priced  lands  is  not  a  success,  neither 
can  the  tenant  burdened  with  high  rents  hope  to  succeed. 
The  place  to  overcome  these  is  in  Western  Canada  — 
where  land  is  cheap  where  a  home  may  be  made  at  low 
cost,  and  where  dairying,  mixed  /arming  and  stock- 
raising  give  an  assured  profit. 

Land  may  be  purchased  from  the  Railway  Companies 
or  from  responsible  land  companies  or  from  private 
owners.  Free  homestead  of  160  acres  each  are  to 
be  had  in  the  more  remote  districts. 

.  For  frustrated  literature,  maps,  deecrip- 

\  I  f  /,        tion  of  farm  opportunities  in  Manitoba. 

.Saskatchewan.  A  berta  and  Britiah  Co- 
lombia, reduced  railway  ratea,  etc,  write 

K.  HADDELAXD, 
Park  Hotel,  104  Central  Avenue. 
Great  Falls,  Mont. 


to 
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Authorised  Aeent.  Oapt.  of  Immi- 
gration and  Colonization, 
Dominion  of  Canada. 


Big  Money  Boring  Wells 


Have  water  on  your  own  farm. 
In  spare  time  make  wells  for  your 
neighbors.  It  means  $1000  extra  in 
ordinary  years,  double  that  in  dry 
years.  No  risk— -no  experience  needed. 

Outfits  for  Getting  Water  Anywhere 

Earth  augers,  rock  drills  and 
combined  machines.  Engine 
or  horse  power.  Wrtt:  for 
easy  terms  and  free  catalog. 

LIS'  k  MFG.  COMPANY 
Box  743      Clarinda,  Iowa 


Western  Farm  Life 
Gets  the  Business. 

"That  little  ad  got  me  just  $12730  worth 
of  business,  and  I  guess  that's  going  some." 
— K.  H.  Jandebeur,  Alma,  Neb. 

P.  S. — I  wish  to  say  that  your  paper  is  the 
best  business  getter  I  have  ever  used.  My 
little  classified  ads  sure  get  the  business. 
Thanks  to  Western  Farm  Life.      A.  H.  J. 
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Our  Gnnrantee — We  guarantee  the  reliability  of 
every  display  advertiser  in  this  journal,  and 
agree  to  make  good  to  every  paid  subscriber  any 
loss  that  may  occur  through  trusting  a  display 
advertiser  who  proves  to  be  a  deliberate  swin- 
dler. Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  us 
within  a  month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction, 
and  you  i;;u?t  have  mentioned  "Western  Farm 
Life  when  writing  the  advertiser. 

Change  ot  Address — When  you  move  be  sure 
to  send  us  vour  change  of  address,  so  that  you 
will  not  miss  a  single  issue.  Give  both  new  and 
old  address.  Your  subscription  is  paid  in  ad- 
vance. The  address  label  on  your  magazine  in- 
dicates the  date  to  which  it  is  paid.  If  the  ad- 
dress on  the  label  is  not  correct  and  complete  as 
to  route  and  box  number,  please  notify  us  at 
once.  Complete  address  insures  perfect  delivery. 


Do  Your  Duty  at  the  Polls. 

In  a  democratic  form  of  government  the  views  of 
?  majority  of  the  people  rule  in  matters  of  public 
policy.  The  only  way  to  get  at  these  views  is  to  hold 
elections  in  which  platforms  and  policies  are  outlined 
in  advance  and  full  opportunity  given  for  voters  to 
inform  themselves  as  to  the  issues  at  stake.  In  order 
that  the  results  may  indicate  the  true  feeling  it  is 
necessary  for  all  to  vote  one  way  or  another.  If 
some  one  element  or  class  fail  to  get  out  a  full  vote 
the  results  will  not  express  the  views  of  the  majority 
of  all  the  people  coirectly.  What  we  are  getting  at 
is  the  dnty  and  obligation  incumbent  upon  every 
citizen  of  the  state  to  express  himself  at  the  polls 
November  7.  Politicians  are  wont  to  estimate  the 
possibility  of  this  or  that  class  of  voters  remaining 
away  from  the  polls  in  considerable  numbers  in  pre- 
dicting the  probable  outcome  of  a  closely  contested 
election. 

Farmers  are  sometimes  charged  with  indifference 
in  the  matter  of  voting.  If  the  weather  election  day 
is  unpleasant,  we  immediately  hear  it  predicted  that 
the  farmer  vote  may  be  small  as  a  result.  Voting 
is  a  sacred  duty  of  citizenship  and  farmers  of  Colo- 
rado have  had  ample  opportunity  to  inform  them- 
selves on  the  issues  at  stake.  Their  votes  are  of  the 
utmost  importance  in  deciding  who  shall  fill  our  pub- 
lic offices  and  what  policies  shall  prevail  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  our  governmental  affairs.  If  farmers 
ir.  any  considerable  numbers  neglect  to  go  to  the  polls 
the  result  of  the  election  will  not  be  a  true  indication 
of  what  the  majority  of  the  citizens  of  the  state 
want.  With  election  day  only  a  week  ahead  we  would 
urge  our  readers  to  let  nothing  interfere  with  their 
registering  their  preferences  at  the  polls.  Agricul- 
ture is  the  one  big  industry  of  Colorado  and  farmers' 
votes  are  needed  to  decide  aright  the  political  prob- 
lems before  us  at  this  time. 


Bovine  Tuberculosis  in  the  United  States. 

A  most  interesting  and  significant  map  has  been 
prepared  by  Dr.  J.  A.  Kiernan  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  who  is  chairman  of  the 
international  committee  on  tuberculosis.  It  shows 
the  prevalence  of  this  diHease  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  States.  It  indicates  clearly  where  dairy 
farmers  have  been  indifferent  to  the  testing  of  their 
cattle  for  tub»  rcnlosir.  The  information  upon  which 
the  map  is  tased  is  the  rorult  of  a  study  of  the  test- 
ing of  three  million  cattle  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

A  study  of  the  map  thows  that  in  46  per  cent  of 
the  total  area  of  the  United  States,  the  disease  exists 
to  the  extent  of  1ms  than  1  per  cent.    This  relatively 
free  area  is  mostly  in  the  mountain  states  of  the 
Went  and  in  the  Southern  states.    In  some  sections 
of  th<-  United  Stat'P,  chiefly  in  New  York  and  part 
i  .Ww  England  states,  the  herd*-,  contain  26  per 
tuberculous  animals.    In  Colorado  but  one 
It  credited  with  having  more  than  3  per  cent 
of  t    '  rrulosi*.     Some  fifteen  or  sixteen  counties 
have  :  i  e  than  1  per  cent,  but  less  than  3. 

i   though  the  herd?!  of  Colorado  are  compara- 
tively free  from  tuberculosis,  dairymen  particularly 


should  recognize  its  seriousness  and  begin  at  once 
a  definite  campaign  to  eliminate  it  entirely.  On  an- 
other page  of  this  issue  there  is  an  article  treating 
of  the  campaign  of  eradication  being  conducted  in 
the  state.  The  Accredited  Herd  plan  appears  to  be 
the  most  practical  method  as  yet  suggested.  The 
rapid  progress  made  in  testing  cattle  for  tuberculosis 
has  been  largely  due  to  the  development  of  the  in- 
tradermk  method,  which  can  be  more  quickly  and 
conveniently  given  than  the  thermal,  the  test 
used  so  largely  in  the  past.  The  opthalmic  or  eye 
test  is  also  a  valuable  check  test.  All  three  of  these 
tests  are  now  being  used  in  the  Accredited  Herd 
work.  Many  more  breeders  in  Colorado  should  be 
making  application  for  the  Federal  inspection.  It  is 
but  the  part  of  good  business  to  begin  the  work  of 
controlling  and  eradicating  this  disease  before  it  has 
spread  to  the  extent  it  has  in  many  of  the  older  dairy 
sections. 


The  Home  Meat  Supply. 

Have  you  made  your  plans  for  your  home  meat 
supply?  It  would  seem  that  too  many  farmers  are 
following  the  practice  of  selling  their  hogs  and  buy- 
ing back  their  meat  as  they  use  it.  This  is  not  only 
an  inconvenient  practice,  but  greatly  adds  to  the  cost 
of  the  meat  used  on  the  family  table.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  farmers  of  Colorado  lose  several  mil- 
lion dollars  each  year  by  failing  to  cure  and  store 
their  own  meat. 

If  the  meat  from  five  hogs  on  an  average  is  con- 
sumed by  each  family  in  the  state  it  would  call  for 
the  slaughtering  of  at  least  a  million  hogs  each  year. 
The  Colorado  Year  Book  gives  figures  showing  that 
only  67,302  hogs  were  actually  slaughtered  in  the 
state  last  year.  Where  did  the  rest  of  the  meat  con- 
sumed in  the  state  come  from?  In  all  probability 
much  of  it  was  shipped  in  from  other  states,  and 
quite  likely  made  from  hogs  grown  and  fattened  in 
the  com  belt  states  to  the  East,  while  our  own  hogs 
were  shipped  out  of  the  state. 

This  growing  and  curing  of  the  home  meat  sup- 
ply is  one  of  the  economies  which  can  easily  be  put 
into  operation.  If  you  do  not  know  how  to  kill  and 
cure  your  own  meat,  write  to  the  Animal  Husbandry 
Department  of  the  Colorado  Agricultural  College. 
H.  H.  Smith,  one  of  the  men  in  this  department,  is 
a  specialist  in  handling  meat  and  his  services  in  the 
matter  of  supplying  detailed  information  on  this 
subject  are  free  to  any  citizen  of  the  state. 


Watch  Out  for  Hog  Cholera. 

This  is  the  season  of  the  year  for  outbreaks  of 
hog  cholera  to  occur.  If  you  are  feeding  hogs  not 
immunized  against  cholera,  watch  closely  for  the 
first  symptoms  of  the  disease.  If  the  herd  is  treated 
immediately  it  is  usually  possible  to  get  by  with  but 
few  losses.   Prompt  action,  however,  is  necessary. 

If  a  hog  dies  of  an  unknown  cause,  watch  the 
whole  herd  closely  for  at  least  a  week.  If  any  other 
animals  in  the  herd  show  signs  of  sickness  call  a 
veterinarian  at  once.  If  a  hog  develops  a  tempera- 
ture ranging  from  105  degrees  Fahrenheit  to  108 
and  staggers  as  it  walks,  it  is  a  good  indication  of 
cholera.  Early  action  in  using  anti-hog  cholera 
serum  is  the  only  means  of  saving  the  well  animals. 
This  serum  is  a  preventative  and  not  a  cure,  so  that 
it  must  be  administered  before  the  hog  already  has 
the  disease  in  order  to  be  effective. 

The  only  absolute  safe  way  to  handle  hogs  is  to 
keep  them  immunized.  Breeders  of  purebred  hogs  are 
coming  more  and  more  to  the  adoption  of  this  prac- 
tice in  their  breeding  herds.  Some  hog  men,  how- 
ever, prefer  to  let  market  hogs  go  without  immun- 
izing, relying  on  the  serum  as  a  preventative  in  case 
cholera  appears  in  the  herd  or  anywhere  in  the  im- 
mediate neighborhood.  If  the  disease  is  allowed  to 
spread  through  the  herd  before  the  serum  is  used, 
heavy  losses  may  be  expected.  Constant  watchfull- 
ness  on  the  part  of  the  owner  or  feeder  is  necessary 
tc  avoid  serious  loss. 


Getting  It  AH. 

It  is  often  the  little  leaks  that  pull  down  the 
profits  in  farming  as  in  any  other  business.  Perhaps 
you  had  a  field  of  wheat  or  barley  which  was  lodged 
or  injured  by  hail  so  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
crop  was  on  the  ground.  This  grain  is  lost  unless 
it  can  be  gleaned  by  hogs  or  poultry.  This  cannot 
always  be  done,  for  fields  are  not  fenced  hog  tight. 
It  might  pay  enough,  however,  to  put  in  the  fence. 
A  case  in  point  is  that  of  a  farmer  who  had  five 
acres  of  wheat  stubble  which  he  fenced  with  woven 
wire,  buying  most  of  the  material  and  hauling  it 
fourteen  miles  to  his  ranch.  The  gains  which  he  put 
cn  his  hogs  running  on  this  stubble,  at  current  prices, 
paid  for  the  material  and  labor  of  building  the  fence, 
including  hauling.  Later  the  wheat  which  had  been 
worked  into  the  soil  by  the  hogs  rooting,  sprouted 
and  made  rich  pasture  for  a  bunch  of  sheep. 


First  Colorado  State  Seed  Show. 

Developing  adapted  and  acclimated  varieties  of 
crops  for  various  sections  of  Colorado  means  much 
tc  our  agricultural  production.  Considerable  progress 
has  been  made  in  developing  and  registering  good 
seed  in  many  counties  of  the  state.  The  State  Seed 
Show  to  be  held  in  Colorado  Springs,  November  14 
to  18,  will  serve  to  give  the  pure  seed  idea  a  big 
boost.  On  another  page  of  this  issue  appears  an  ar- 
ticle giving  the  general  plans  for  this  first  pure  seed 
show  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  become  a  perma- 
nent institution.  It  will  aid  in  bringing  about  a  bet- 
ter distribution  of  desirable  acclimated  seed  types. 
Buyers  and  sellers  of  good  seed  grain  or  potatoes 
can  get  together  at  such  a  show  and  make  desirable 
exchanges.  This  seed  show  should  become  a  clear- 
ing-house for  the  distribution  of  good  types  of  the 
various  farm  seeds. 

Dr.  Sandsten  of  the  Colorado  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, who  is  in  charge  of  the  potato  improvement 
work  for  the  state,  is  making  considerable  progress 
and  has  some  good  ideas  in  mind  for  seed  potato 
growers.  We  would  urge  that  everyone  interested  in 
better  seed  get  behind  this  show  and  help  make  it  a 
permanent  success.  Write  to  the  manager,  State 
Seed  Show,  Colorado  Springs,  for  a  premium  list. 
Substantial  prizes  are  being  offered  for  exhibits  of 
corn,  wheat,  oats,  barley,  rye,  forage  grasses  and 
seed  potatoes. 


Optimism  in  Agricultural  Outlook. 

Prosperity  has  not  returned  as  speedily  as  some 
have  prophesied  and  all  had  hoped,  but  there  are 
many  things  which  should  lead  us  to  take  an  op- 
timistic view  of  the  situation.  In  a  recent  circular 
letter  Roud  McCann,  director  of  the  Extension  Serv- 
ice of  the  Colorado  Agricultural  College,  suggests 
that  this  is  a  good  time  for  us  to  take  stock  of  our 
agricultural  resources — not  our  personal  resources — ■ 
but  those  of  the  industry  in  general.  All  recognize 
that  things  are  not  running  as  smoothly  as  they 
might,  and  while  the  war  has  been  over  four  years, 
conditions  are  still  badly  out  of  adjustment.  Mr. 
McCann  thinks  that  while  this  is  true,  the  outlook 
for  agriculture  is  by  no  means  discouraging.  The 
position  of  the  American  farmer  is  most  favorable 
compared  with  the  farmers  of  the  European  coun- 
tries. Our  agriculture  is  still  a  going  concern.  We 
have  goods  to  sell,  products  with  which  we  can  do 
business.  The  farmers  of  some  of  the  other  nations 
are  producing  very  little  and  their  people  are  going 
hungry.  Some  have  products  to  sell,  but  there  is  no 
money  with  which  to  buy. 

Here  in  Colorado,  points  out  Mr.  McCann,  we  are 
promised  a  yield  of  21,000,000  bushels  of  corn,  a 
state  record,  a  fruit  crop  which  as  a  whole  is  de- 
clared to  be  the  best  in  the  state's  history.  Our  pro- 
duction of  beans  shows  a  large  increase,  the  present 
indications  being  that  the  total  yield  for  the  state 
will  be  nearly  700,000  bushels,  as  compared  with 
342,000  bushels  last  year.  The  bean  crop  of  the 
United  States,  figuring  the  pi-oduction  of  seven  of  the 
larger  producing  states,  will  be  less  by  4,000,000 
bushels  than  a  year  ago.  While  the  sugar-beet  crop 
is  not  up  to  normal,  in  northern  Colorado  it  has  just 
been  announced  that  $10,000,000  in  cash  will  be  paid 
to  the  beet  growers  of  this  district  between  now  and 
the  first  of  the  year. 

These  things  are  cited  to  show  that  the  farmer 
is  doing  his  share  towards  getting  the  world  back 
into  good  running  order,  although  at  present  his  pro- 
duction may  not  be  showing  much  of  a  profit,  due 
to  the  industrial  unrest  and  difficulties  in  other  lines 
of  business.  Farmers  have  not  made  many  mistakes 
in  getting  back  to  business,  but  in  considering  the 
agricultural  situation  as  a  whole  there  is  probably 
need  for  more  careful  planning,  a  little  less  of  the 
speculative  type  of  farming  with  its  jumping  from 
one  crop  to  another  as  indications  seem  to  point  to 
a  possible  profit.  Why  not  work  out  a  more  definite 
long-time  program,  based  on  the  use  of  livestock, 
with  such  crops  as  will  feed  the  stock  grown  and 
produce  such  surplus  staples  for  sale  as  arc  best 
suited  to  the  soil,  locality  and  marketing  facilities. 
At  this  time  particularly  careful  study  and  thought 
should  be  a  part  of  our  work.  The  program  of 
Farmers'  Week,  at  Fort  Collins,  December  11  to  14, 
will  furnish  an  opportunity  for  the  busy  farmer  and 
his  wife  to  get  in  touch  with  leading  farm  men  and 
women  of  the  state  and  the  nation.  This  will  be  of 
material  assistance  in  working  out  better  plans  for 
the  year  ahead. 


The  wheat  crop  of  France  for  1922  is  estimated  at 
235,380,000  bushels,  according  to  a  cablegram  re- 
ceived by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture from  the  International  Institute  of  Agriculture 
at  Rome.  This  is  a  decrease  of  88,090,000  bushels 
from  the  yield  in  1921. 
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From  the  Nation's  Capital 

FARM  ORGANIZATIONS  WORKING  FOR  LOWER  TAXES 
AND  BETTER  FINANCING  FOR  FARMERS. 


be  authorized  to  buy  Farm  Loan  bonds,<i>- 
providing  the  interest  is  not  over  4  per 
cent,  and  that  these  bonds  be  eligible  as 
a  basis  for  security  for  additional  bank 
note  circulation;  that  Congress  change 
the  maximum  limit  for  farm  loans  made 
by  the  farm  loan  banks  from  $10,000  to 
$25,000,  and  that  the  appraisal  value 
of  farm  buildings  for  farm  loans  be 
raised  from  20  per  cent  to  50  per  cent, 
providing  that  in  no  case  shall  loans  on 
buildings  exceed  the  value  of  the  land. 

The  National  Board  of  Farm  Organi- 
zations went  on  record  as  opposed  to 
the  ship  subsidy  bill,  and  resolved  that 
the  Senate  be  requested  to  pass  the 
Voigt  anti-filled  milk  bill  as  it  was 
passed  by  the  House. 

— x — 

National  Grange  Will  Demand  Lower 
Federal  Taxes  and  Greater  Economy  in 
Government — The  National  Grange  will 
decide  upon  its  legislative  program  at 
the  coming  fifty-sixth  annual  session 
which  will  open  in  Wichita,  Kan.,  No- 
vember 15. 

Dr.  T.  C.  Atkeson,  the  Washington 
representative,  is  preparing  a  list  of 
recommendations  which  he  will  present 
for  consideration  by  the  national  body. 
While  no  statement  is  made,  it  is  ascer- 
tained that  the  most  important  recom- 
mendation will  be  one  demanding  a  re- 
duction in  cost  of  government  operation 
and  for  lower  Federal  taxes.  It  will  be 
shown  that  any  kind  of  ship  subsidy 
will  add  to  government  expeditures, 
therefore  it  will  be  opposed.  For  the 
same  reason  it  is  not  likely  that  the 
Grange  will  favor  any  system  of  rural 
credits  which  necessitates  the  taking  of 
money  out  of  the  Federal  Treasury 

Increasing  taxes  and  decreasing  pi-ices 
of  farm  products  are  regarded  by  Dr. 
Atkeson  as  the  outstanding  factors  in 
the  economic  condition  of  agriculture 
The  Washington  office  of  the  National 
Grange  has  a  made  a  compilation  of  the 
increase  in  the  costs  of  Federal  and 
state  governments  since  1915.  In  that 
period  Federal  taxes  have  increased 
from  $380,000,000  to  $3,197,000,000,  or 
over  800  per  cent,  in  spite  of  a  decrease 
since  1921  of  nearly  $1,300,000,000 
— x — 

Enormous   Increases   in  State  Tax 
Budgets. — In  the  same  period  the  tax 
budgets  of  the  various  states  have  in 
creased  from  a  total  of  $490,000,000  to 
$965,000,000,  or  nearly  double.  Some 
states  have  far  exceeded  this.   For  in 
stance,  California  has  increased  from 
$16,000,000  to  $40,000,000;  Ohio  from 
$18,000,000  to  $56,000,000;  Pennsylva 
nia  from  $33,000,000    to  $116,000,000, 
and  Washington  from  $10,000,000  to 
$58,000,000.   This  does  not  take  into  ac- 
count local,  school,  town  and  city  taxes 

While  taxes  have  been  going  up,  the 
prices  of  farm  products  have  been  de- 
clining more  rapidly  than  at  any  other 
time  in  the  history  of  American  agricul 
ture.    Dr.  Atkeson  suggests  that  the 
time  has  come   when    this  situation 
should  be  understood.   Either  taxes  and 
the  cost  of  materials  and  supplies  must 
come  down  or  the  value  of  agricultural 
products  must  go  up,  or  else  the  de 
cline  in  production  and  the  trend  of  pop 
ulation  away  from  agriculture  is  going 
to  be  greatly  accentuated. 

It  is  indicated  that  the  National 
Grange  will  center  its  fight  against  gov- 
ernment extravagance  and  in  favor  of 
tax  reduction  all  along  the  line. 

The  demand  upon  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment for  appropriations  is  enorm- 
ous.   The  Budget  Bureau  is  compelled 


E.  E.  Reynolds. 

tUIET  reigns  on  Capitol  Hill.  Many  senators  and 
congressmen  are  away  among  the  home  folks  mend- 
ing their  political  fences,  which  in  some  instances 
are  sadly  in  need  of  repair.  Meanwhile  the  big  farm  or- 
ganizations maintaining  headquarters  in  Washington  are 
busily  engaged  on  a  program  of  action  when  Congress 
meets  at  the  call  of  the  President,  November  20. 

The  National  Board  of  Farm  Organizations,  including 
the  National  Farmers'  Union  and  fifteen  other  farm  or- 
ganizations, at  its  recent  semi-annual  convention  in 
Washington,  went  on  record  in  opposition  to  branch  bank- 
ing. The  Federal  warehousing  system  was  endorsed. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  was  asked  to  extend  its 
leased  wire  market  system  to  all  sections  of  the  country 
and  it  was  recommended  that  Congress  be  asked  to  ap- 
propriate the  necessary  funds  for  such  extension. 

The  commodity  plan  of  co-operative  marketing  as  car- 
ried on  in  California  was  endorsed.  Commodity  financing 
through  an  organization  similar  to  the  War  Finance  Cor- 
poration was  advocated. 

It  was  recommended  that  the  Federal  Reserve  banks 


to  cut  the  government  expenditures  for 
the  next  fiscal  year  more  than  $700,- 
000,000,  or  about  $2,000,000  a  day  under 
present  expenditures,  as  the  tax-gather- 
ing machinery  is  now  running  to  the 
maximum  limit.  But  every  department, 
bureau,  division  and  unit  is  asking  for 
an  increase  in  appropriations  over  the 
present  year. 

— x — 

Department  of  Agriculture  Entitled 
to  Small  Increase  in  Appropriation. — 

The  Federal  Department  of  Agriculture, 
however,  is  undoubtedly  justified  in  ask- 
ing for  a  small  increase.  The  estimates 
provide  for  an  appropriation  of  $38,- 
761,522,  an  increase  of  $1,132,399  over 
the  present  fiscal  year.  Much  of  this 
increase  is  made  necessary  by  congres- 
sional action  in  enlarging  the  regula- 
tory work  of  the  department. 

Of  the  $38,000,000  which  the  esti- 
mates would  provide  for  agriculture, 
some  $9,000,000  would  be  used  in  re- 
search, $3,000,000  in  each  of  service  and 
extension,  and  $17,000,000  or  more  in 
regulatory  work,  which  is  largely  for 
the  protection  of  the  consumers  in  cities 
and  towns. 

Farm  Bureau  Urging  Increase  in  Loan 
Limit  of  Land  Bank. — The  American 
Farm  Bureau  and  the  other  big  farm 
organizations  are  united  in  asking  for 
the  acceptance  of  the  Henry  Ford  Mus- 
cle Shoals  proposal. 

The  Federation  also  is  working  for 
an  increase  in  the  loan  limit  to  mem 
bers  of  the  farm  loan  associations  from 
$10,000  to  $25,000.  It  is  also  pointed 
out  that  there  are  localities  in  which 
co-operative  farm  loan  associations  have 
not  been  formed,  where  it  is  impossible 
for  farmers  to  obtain  the  benefits  of  the 
Federal  Land  Bank  loans.  A  bill  will 
be  presented  to  Congress  in  the  near  fu- 
ture, which  will  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment by  district  Federal  Land  Banks  of 
agents  in  communities  who  will  repre- 
sent the  banks  and  make  loans  for  it. 

The  farmer  who  would  borrow  from 
the  bank  through  the  local  representa 
tive  would  be  required  to  take  stock  in 
the  association  the  same  as  is  now  re 
quired  of  all  borrowers,  but  the  agent 
would  represent  the  bank  and  comply 
with  all  the  requirements  of  the  pres 
ent  law.  It  is  figured  that  the  activities 
of  the  agent  should  result  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  local  farm  loan  associa 
tion  as  soon  as  ten  farmers  have  bor- 
rowed through  the  agent. 

This  bill  would  provide  for  the  liqui- 
dation of  Federal  Land  and  Joint  Stock 
Land  banks,  since  there  is  no  provision 
in  the  present  act  for  these  banks  to 
discontinue  or  to  consolidate. 

— x — 

Farmers  Paying  High  Rates  of  In- 
terest.— The  recent  farm  bureau  refer- 
endum indicates  that  farmers  in  some 
parts  of  the  country  were  paying  as 
high  as  10  per  cent  interest,  and  com- 
mission up  to  10  per  cent.  Much  of  this 
money  loaned  to  farmers  was  obtained 
by  banks  by  rediscounting  their  notes 
in  the  Federal  Reserve  system,  where 
they  paid  only  a  fraction  of  the  rate  of 
interest  they  charged  the  farmers.  Bills 
are  now  before  the  finance  committees 
in  Congress,  which  provide  that  no 
draft,  note  or  bill  shall  be  admitted  to 
discount  unless  it  is  accompanied  by  a 
certificate  of  the  member  bank  showing 
both  the  rate  of  discount  and  rate  of 
commission  charged  by  the  bank. 


Who  Whipsaws  the  Farmer? 


Practically  every  farmer  who  is 
doing  business  in  America  today 
is  up  against  a  situation  which  is 
taking  a  large  part  of  his  legitimate 
profits. 

Whatever  you  raise— hogs,  wheat 
corn,  eggs,  beef,  dairy  products, 
gardenstuff—  you're  fighting  against 
disorganized  market  conditions,  er- 
ratic public  taste,  manipulation, 
and  the  lack  of  the  effective  cooper- 
ation which  might  whip  the  business 
of  farming  into  line  for  real  profit. 

No  wonder  the  farmer  works  long 
hours  every  day  only  to  find  a  slim 
bank  balance  (if  any)  at  the  end  of 
the  year — even  this  year  with 
bumper  crops ! 

BIGGER  PROFITS  ARE 
POSSIBLE 

In  a  new  series,  starting  at  once, 
The  Country  Gentleman 
takes  up  this  problem.  Fifty  trained 
investigators  are  going  over  the 
whole  business  of  farming,  point 
by  point,  crop  by  crop,  and  the 
result  of  their  investigation  will  be 
published  in  the  next  thirteen  issues. 

This  is  no  muck-raking  campaign 
that  makes  a  lot  of  noise  and  gets 
nowhere.  No  rehash  of  the  old  stuff 
—no  mere  theorizing,  but  a  straight- 
forward, thorough  analysis  of  what 
is  happening  today  in  farm  markets, 
and  the  remedies  that  are  being 
devised  by  practical  and  successful 
farmers. 

Dollars  in  Your  Pocket 

You  can't  afford  to  miss  these 
thirteen  issues.  They  will  tell  you 
concretely  what  you  can  do;  they 
will  put  dollars  into  your  pocket. 

If  you  act  promptly,  we  will 
send  you  thirteen  issues  of  THE 

Country  Gentleman,  start- 
ing with  next  week's  copy,  and 
including  this  helpful  market- 
ing series,  for  only  25c. 

You  know  The  Country 
Gentleman.    If  not,  ask  your 


county  agent  or  your  banker  what 
he  thinks  of  it.  It's  a  real  "dirt" 
farmer's  weekly.  Its  contributors 
include  the  men  who  know  most 
about  farm  problems  today.  You 
get  40  pages  in  each  issue,  packed 
full  with  meaty,  practical  ideas. 

Farming  as  a  Business 

It's  the  business  end  of  farming 
that  The  Country  Gentle- 
man keeps  pounding  away  at,  issue 
after  issue.  It  presents  a  big,  nation- 
wide view  of  the  problems  of  the 
farmer  as  our  biggest  business  man. 
It  finds  out  what  practical  farmers 
everywhere  are  doing  to  make  more 
profit,  and  gives  you  their  big  range 
of  ideas  and  experience.  Week 
by  week  you  get  the  sound,  rock- 
bottom  practice  that  fits  your  farm. 

Good,  live,  readable  stories.  Prac- 
tical pages  for  the  "Missis."  Inter- 
esting educational  stories  that  your 
boy  and  girl  will  eat  up. 

13  ISSUES 
FOR  ONLY 
25  CENTS 

Mail  this  coupon  today,  with 
25  cents— coin,  check,  money  order 
or  stamps.  We  take  the  risk. 


THE  COUNTRY  GENTLE- 
MAN, 3110  Independence 
Square,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Here's  my  25  cents.  Send  me 
THE  COUNTRY  GENTLE- 
MAN for  thirteen  issues  be- 
ginning at  once. 


Name 


R.  F.  D. 


Town 


State 


<TRe  COUNTRY 
GENTLEMAN 


3110  Independence  Square, 


Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 


WESTERN    FARM  LIFE 
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DEXVER,  COLORADO 

THE  STOCKMAN'S  STORE 


We  quote  two  representative  values  from  our  full  lines  of 

Everything  for  Stockmen 

Lamb-lined  Moleskin      Stockman's  Special 

Vest 

$7.00 


Xo.  81-2235 — A  26-Inch  lamb  lined 
Molesfcia  Test,  with  mahogany  leather 

finished  sleeves.  Knit  neck  and  wrist- 
lets; two  pockets.  A  great  vest  and 
special  value  for  the  man 
of  the  great  outdoors. 
A  pre-war  value  at._. 


$7.00 


\o.    81-4S0  —  Back    to     a  pre-war 

value.  A  23-inch  tan  leather-lined 
vest,  with  leather  sleeves  to  match, 
fine  grade  moleskin  shell;  knit  neck, 
collar  and  cuffs. 
Two  lower  pockets. 
Priced  very  special  at. 


$5.50 


Look!  Save  Money!  Order  Now! 


BOTH  FOR 


$1.45 


WESTERN  FARM  LIFE 

3  years   

McCALL'S  MAGAZINE 

1  year    )  Regular  Pr  $2 

This  Offer  brings  you  your  farm  paper,  fashions  and  stories. 

WESTERN  FARM  LIFE,  Denver,  Colo.: 

Enclosed  find  $1.45,  for  which  send  me  Western  Farm  Life  for  three 
years  and  McCall's  Magazine  for  one  year. 

Name  

R.  F.  D  Postoffice  State  


MICA  GREASE 


MORE    than    an    ordinary  "grease". 
This  standard  product  is  a  careful 
mixture  of  a  clean  grease  and  real  powdered 

mica,  itself  a  remarkable  lubricant. 
Mica  Axte  Grease  saves  wear,  and  elimi- 
nates the  squeaks  and  rattle.  The  way  to 
fix  loose,  badry-wom  axles  is  to  prevent 
them.  Sold  in  1  and  3-pound  tins,  10  and 
25-pound  galvanized  pails.  At  reliable 
dealers  eveywherc. 

THE  CONTINENTAL  OIL  CO. 

( A  Colorado  Corporation) 
Butte  DENVER         _  *%h}? 

Cheyenne  Great  Falls 

Albuquerque        Boise       Salt  Lake  City 


Warmed  Water  Means  More  Rapid 
Growth  and  Economy  in  Feed 

TTojfM  will  drink  nrnrh  more  water  if  it  I*  not  ley  roW,  and 
that  mean*  in/ r<  ;r  <•  in  Wright.  Ask  for  detailM  about  irmerted 
-  up  IDEAL  WATKKKKS. 

W.  W.  «.RIHWOI.n,  DUirlbntor 
rhonn  Cliampa  &32G.  1815  15tli  St.,  Denver,  Colo. 


Have  You  Purebred 
Livestock  to  Sell? 

Wotfrn   Farm  Life  can  find 

the  buyer*  for  you  and  at  the 
name  time  build  a  utat.  - wide 
reputation   for    your    herd.  A 
(food  many  micc-ac-fal  breeders 
nave  put  their  selling  proM'-ms 
■        our  Hreeder»'  I  >••  pa r t  men t 
rl    are   Kind   thay  dlq   no.  It 
paying  them  in  dollars  and 

.tern  Farm  Life 

1518  Court  Place, 
Denver,  Colo. 


ARMY  GOODS 

O.   I).  HLA.NKKTS, 

II.  8.  Army,  euh  $2.flr, 

NBW  O.  I».  WOOL  .SHIHTS, 

r.  8.  Army,  each   S2.0S 

NBW  O.  I).  WOOL  IJHKKCI1K3. 

II.  S.  Army,  each   »3.fl5 

KIIKKI'-LINKD  VKSTH, 

.".'  w,  each   $7.4R 

IIKAVV  WKIOIIT  UNION  SUITS, 

New.  per  milt   91.23 

NKW  IlKO.  FIELD  SHOES, 

l'.  S.  Army,  per  pair  &1.45 

NEW  MOLKHKIN  COATS. 

omrer*'  dr<*s  each   flO.45 

ItEC  O.  I>.  WOOL  BREECHES, 

V.  S.  Army,  as  low  as  m  fl.00 

DKRIKR  ARM  V  HTO  III. 
lir:  I.srlmrr  HI.  Ilenvrr.  Colo. 

Ilnlf  ill...  k  F.nat  <  liv  llmll. 
Write  for  our  new  Full  Prlcn  Lint. 


Some  Reasons  Why  Smith's 

Steers  Outsell  Brown's. 

(Continued  from  Page  3.) 
in  the  thighs,  and  are  full  anil  low  in 
the  twist  and  which  lack  prominence  at 
the  shoulders,  hips  and  tailhead  would 
have  a  high  percentage  of  weight  in  the 
high-priced  parts. 

The  consumer  wants  meat  that  is 
tender,  palatable,  attractive  in  appear- 
ance, juicy  and  nutritious.  The  carcass 
of  the  animal  that  is  fat,  thick  muscled 
and  not  coarse  in  bones  or  muscle  fiber 
will  produce  meat  of  this  sort. 

The  most  important  factor  in  making 
the  carcass  satisfactory  to  the  consumer 
is  the  finish  or  degree  of  fatness,  the 
signs  of  which  have  already  been  de- 
scribed. The  steer  should  not  be  so  fat 
that  it  is  "gobby"  and  uneven,  but 
smoothly  covered,  otherwise  the  car 
cass  is  unattractive  and  the  cuts  are 
wasteful.  With  a  proper  finish  there  is 
a  smooth  layer  of  outside  fat  over  the 
carcass  which  preserves  it  in  the  pro- 
cess of  ripening  and  improves  the  ap- 
pearance. Also  there  is  sufficient  fat 
deposited  between  the  muscle  fibers  to 
give  the  meat  a  "marbled"  appearance 
when  it  is  cut  across  the  grain. 

Steers  possessing  general  quality  in- 
dicated by  the  refinement  of  the  bone, 
head,  skin  and  hair  and  by  the  smooth- 
ness and  springiness  of  the  flesh  when 
handled  will  have  quality  in  the  meat 
from  its  carcass. 

To  sum  up  the  argument,  the  buyer 
can  feel  confident  that  steers  of  correct 
beef  form,  of  fine  quality  and  highly  fat- 
tened will  have  high  dressing  percent- 
ages, will  be  well  developed  in  the 
choice  cuts  and  that  the  consumer  will 
pay  a  high  price  for  the  meat  cut  from 
the  carcass. 

Small  Carcasses  Most  Popular. 

There  are  other  things  which  affect 
cattle  values  to  a  limited  extent.  One 
of  these  is  weight.  Large  carcasses  fur- 
nish retail  cuts  too  large  for  the  family 
trade,  although  hotels  and  restaurants 
use  them  and  to  some  extent  favor  them. 
Small  carcasses  are  highly  desirable  if 
well  finished.  Whether  yearlings  or 
heavy  cattle  will  bring  the  high  dollar 
depends  on  their  respective  numbers  in 
relation  to  the  demand  for  cash. 

Horned  loads  may  be  discounted  10  to 
35  cents  a  hundred  pounds  under  horn- 
less ones,  because  the  buyer  fears 
scratched,  bruised  carcasses,  and  dam- 
aged hides.  Horned  cattle  are  more 
restless  in  shipment  so  that  their  car- 
casses are  darker  in  color.  Horned 
loads,  also,  do  not  have  such  keen  com- 
petition from  feeder  buyers  as  they  do 
if  dehorned. 

Brands  reduce  the  value  of  the  hide 
from  1  to  5  cents  a  pound  or  from  60 
cents  to  $4  for  the  entire  hide,  depend- 
ing upon  their  number,  location  and 
size. 

Shipping  Conditions  Affect  Carcass. 

Besides  the  things  the  buyer  can  see, 
he  likes  to  know  where  the  cattle  came 
from  and  how  and  by  whom  they  were 
fed.  Cattle  shipped  long  distances  are 
apt  to  have  more  bruises,  but  they  have 
been  shrunk  out  so  that  they  have  high 
dressing  percentages.  Exercise  before 
slaughter  tends  to  make  the  carcass  re- 
tain blood  and  kill  out  dark.  This  fault 
crops  out  in  range  cattle  which  travel 
much  for  their  feed  and  "mill'  about  a 
good  deal  under  confinement  when 
shipped  to  market. 

Some  producers  have  developed  a  rep- 
utation for  good  cattle  that  kill  out  well 
and  buyers  may  pay  a  premium  because 
they  feel  confident  of  the  results.  Corn 
feeding  produces  the  most  attractive 
carcasses  as  the  fat  is  whiter,  the  lean 
a  brighter  red  and  more  marbled.  Grass 
produces  watery  flesh  although  there  is 
great  difference  in  the  grass  from  dif- 
ferent sections.  Beet  pulp  produces  wa- 
tery flesh,  but  "nulpers"  are  high  dress- 
ers and  sell  wen,  Wheat  is  reputed  to 
produce  a  fiery  red  color  in  the  lean 
meat. 

In  one  or  more  of  these  factors  will 
be  found  the  reason  for  differences  in 
prices  which  cattle  sell  for.  Together 
they  are  responsible  for  some  steers 
selling  for  $12.90,  while  others  are 
bringing  only  $3.50  on  the  same  day  at 
the  same  market. 


Principles  of  Radio -Telephony. 

I  Radiophone  broadcasting  and  receiv- 
ing has  reached  a  stage  where  practical- 
ly every  one  is  interested  to  a  more  or 
less  extent,  and  to  those  who  wish  to 
know  more  about  the  operation,  this  se- 
ries of  articles  is  directed. 

In  the  first  place,  most  scientists 
agree  upon  the  idea  that  all  space  is 
filled  with  what  is  known  as  ether, 
which  is  considered  as  being  perfectly 
elastic,  and  that  the  impulses,  known  as 
radio  waves,  travel  in  all  directions 
through  it.  For  instance,  consider  a 
pond  of  perfectly  still  water.  As  soort 
as  its  surface  is  disturbed,  ripples  or 
waves  are  formed  which  travel  out  from 
the  center  of  the  disturbance.  Of  course, 
any  floating  particle  or  weed  at  the  edge 
of  the  pool  is  set  in  motion  by  the  waves 
striking  it.  A  radio  transmitting  sta- 
tion can  then  be  likened  to  the  disturb- 
ing element  in  the  pond,  such  as  a  stone 
dropped  in  it,  causing  large  waves  ta 
travel  as  before  in  all  directions.  The 
receiving  set  corresponds  to  the  float- 
ing particles  or  weeds  which  are  set 
in  motion  by  the  waves,  the  radio  waves 
or  electro-magnetic  waves  as  they  are 
called,  causing  a  response  in  the  re- 
ceiving set  just  as  the  water  waves 
caused  the  reed  to  sway  as  the  wave 
strikes  it.  Of  course,  it  is  rather  hard 
to  imagine  waves  of  such  power  as  to 
spread  out  over  thousands  of  square 
miles  and  capable  of  penetrating 
through  brick  walls  and  other  interven- 
ing objects  (provided  they  are  not  me- 
tallic) and  still  be  of  such  a  nature  that 
they  cannot  be  discovered  unless  special 
sensitive  apparatus  is  provided  for  their 
detection.  As  stated  before,  this  wave 
theory  is  accepted  by  most  scientists 
because  it  seems  to  be  the  only  one 
which  satisfactorily  explains  the  phe- 
nomenon which  takes  place. 

This  theory  of  wave  propagation  also 
explains  the  travel  of  light  and  heat  as 
well  as  radio  waves,  and  practically  the 
same  mathematical  treatment  can  be 
applied  to  all,  showing  that  they  must 
bear  some  relation  to  each  other.  In 
fact,  starting  with  heat  and  going  up 
through  light,  X-rays  and  radio  waves, 
a  very  striking  similarity  is  observed 
which  has  led  to  the  belief  that  the  only 
difference  between  them  is  in  their  wave 
length;  heat  may  have  a  wave  length- 
of  only  a  fraction  of  a  millimeter,  while 
radio  waves  may  reach  a  length  as  long 
as  25,000  meters.— Robert  H.  Owen. 


Colorado  University  Radio  Sta- 
tion. 

The  University"  of  Colorado  is  re- 
building its  radio  station  and  expects 
to  be  in  operation  with  a  powerful 
broadcasting  set  in  three  or  four  weeks. 
The  expected  range  of  the  set  will  be 
about  700  miles.  No  schedule  has  been 
decided  upon,  but  news  items  for  the 
high  schools  throughout  the  state  will 
be  sent  out,  as  well  as  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  bulletins.  A  wave 
length  of  360  meters  will  be  used. 

The  University  has  had  a  station  for 
some  time  and  has  the  enviable  record 
of  having  been  heard  south  of  the  Equa- 
tor, but  its  operation  has  been  confined 
to  experimental  work  and  this  year  will 
be  the  first  time  a  definite  broadcasting 
program  has  been  tried.  Incidentalry, 
it  will  be  the  first  school  in  this  state 
to  start  this  service.  The  call  letters 
assigned  are  KFAJ,  for  broadcasting, 
and  &XAQ  for  amateur  work. 


Good  Yield  on  Summer  Fallow. 

Eighteen  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre 
on  a  sixty-acre  field  in  the  Grover  dis- 
trict of  Weld  county  was  produced  this 
year  by  R.  G.  Heagy,  despite  the  ab- 
normally light  rainfall  of  the  season. 
This  land  was  carefully  summer  fal- 
lowed last  year,  being  kept  absolutely 
free  from  weeds.  Mr.  Heagy's  good 
crop  is  an  exception  this  year  in  that 
section. 


Forty-five  hundred  acres  of  Kansas 
"farm  land  has  been  freed  from  prairie 
donvs.  during  the  last  year  at  a  cost  of 
less  than  15  cents  an  acre.  The  United 
Stalls  liioloffical  Survey,  the  agricul- 
tural college,  and  several  county  farm 
bureaus  were  responsible. 


Prices  of  High  and  Lost  Grade  Beef  and  Ilclnrlve  Tniportxtnce  of  the 

IVkslrmilr  <  uIn. 


Chicago  Wholesale  Trices. 

High  grade.  Low  Grade. 

Sides)  of  heef   lgcenlH  7  cents 

Hindquarters   23  cents  .... 

b'orequarturH   11  ccntu 

Loins   38  cents  15  cents 

Ribs   28  rents  7  cents 

Hounds   16  cents  9  cents 

Flanks  13  cents 

Chucks   11  cents  0  cents 

l'laies    (  cents 


Tallow  ...   7 


}4  con 
Vi  cen 


Per  cent 
Carcass  Weight 
In  the  Cut. 
100  per  cent 
4  8  per  cent 
62  per  cent 

1 7  per  cent  • 
9  per  cent 

23  per  cent 
4  por  cent 
28  percent 

18  per  cent 
4  per  cent 
i  per  cent 


Per  rent 
Carcass  Value 
In  the  Cut. 
100  per  cent 
66  per  cent 
34  per  cent " 
37  per      ii L 
1 4  por  cent 
20  per  cent 
3  per  cent 
1  7  p.  r  i". I'll  t 

0  per  cent 

1  per  e.  nt 

2  per  cent 
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Utah  Sets  High  Mark  in 

State  Fair  Attendance. 

(Continued  from  Page  4.) 
Salt  Lake  City  just  five  weeks  previous 
to  the  State  Fair. 

Collective  Farm  and  Fruit  Displays. 

For  many  years  it  has  been  the  cus- 
tom of  the  leading  fruit,  vegetable  and 
grain  counties  of  Utah  to  compete  for 
a  handsome  silver  trophy  prize  valued 
at  $150.  Two  years  ago  Box  Elder 
county  came  into  permanent  possession 
of  this  cup,  winning  it  for  the  third 
time.  Another  trophy  was  put  up  and 
Salt  Lake  county  won  it  in  1921.  This 
year  the  contest  was  keen  and  strong 
to  see  who  would  win  this  high  honor. 
No  expense  is  spared  in  putting  on 
these  most  artistic  shows. 

Salt  Lake  county  in  its  exhibit  this 
year  had  the  finest  apples  the  writer 
has  ever  seen  put  in  a  booth  display. 
The  Jonathans  were  sized  to  three 
inches  and  each  one  a  rosy  red.  The 
Winter  Bananas  were  the  largest  and 
most  delicately  colored  the  writer  has 
ever  seen  shown  anywhere.  The  onions, 
celery,  cauliflower,  cabbage  and  other 
vegetables  were  carefully  grown  and 
very  closely  selected  for  special  exhibit 
purposes.  The  arrangement  was  most 
artistic  and  symmetrical.  Mr.  Ed  Bow- 
ling, an  experienced  producer  of  fruits, 
grains  and  vegetables,  as  well  as  a  nat- 
ural born  artist,  outdid  his  own  proud 
record  in  the  design,  construction  and 
decoration  of  the  Salt  Lake  pyramidal 
display.  The  Fleur-de-Lis  in  oats,  espe- 
cially grown  for  that  purpose,  and  the 
flax  used  for  drapes,  had  a  most  pleas- 
ing effect,  while  the  roots,  grains, 
grasses  and  fruits  were  most  promi- 
nently displayed  as  the  commercial 
crops  of  the  county. 

Competing  with  this  splendid  show- 
ing was  the  Utah  county  exhibit,  pre- 
pared by  Prof.  E.  H.  Eastmond,  in 
charge  of  the  Art  Department,  Brigham 
Young  University  of  Provo,  and  his 
competent  staff  of  v/orkers.  He  con- 
ceived a  monument  as  a  tribute  to  "Irri- 
gation, the  Blessing  of  the  Wilderness." 
On  one  side  was  shown  a  section  profile 
of  a  part  of  the  Strawberry  Valley 
Project,  Utah  county.  Salem  Cove,  be- 
tween Spanish  Fork  and  Payson,  was 
portrayed.  In  the  center  was  the  vil- 
lage of  Salem  and  back  of  it  Mount 
Loffer  and  Mount  Nebo.  In  front  of 
these  was  shown  the  High  Line  Ditch 
and  the  cultivated  fields  and  orchards 
made  possible  by  this  Government  proj- 
ect. In  the  very  forefront  was  the  Sa- 
lem Commercial  Canal  with  water  from 
it  flowing  to  the  fields.  The  whole  was 
in  appropriate  colors,  lit  up  with  elec- 
tric light.  On  the  opposite  side  was  a 
panorama  of  the  county  just  west  of 
Utah  Lake,  portraying  the  new  projects 
of  Utah  Lake  Irrigation  Company  and 
the  Provo  Reservoir  Company.  In  the 
forefront  was  Utah  Lake,  the  model, 
worked  out  in  relief,  showing  how  water 
was  being  pumped  onto  the  higher  land 
for  irrigation  purposes.  This  was  a 
facsimile  of  the  topography  of  the  coun- 
try. Above  this  was  inscribed  "Irriga- 
tion Insures  Prosperity."  The  canopy 
over  this  was  studded  with  the  fruits, 
grasses,  grains,  seeds,  etc.,  while  the 
roof  over  all  was  artistically  set  off  with 
fruits  and  grains  from  orchard  and 
field.  Vegetables  and  melons,  pumpkins, 
potatoes,  corn,  sugar  beets,  etc.,  adorned 
the  bases  and  foot  of  the  pillars  and  the 
monument  in  an  attractive  yet  substan- 
tial manner. 

Weber  county  had  her  attractive  ex- 
hibit arranged  on  the  good  ship  "City 
of  Ogden,"  which  was  freighted  down 
with  the  choicest  offerings  of  the  or- 
chards, fields  and  truck  gardens  of  this 
productive  county.  This  ship  rested  on 
a  sea  of  fruit,  the  waves  being  imitated 
by  a  clever  blending  of  green,  blue  and 
white  prunes.  Around  the  framed  booth 
were  decorations  of  fruits,  grains  and 
grasses. 

Davis  county's  exhibit  consisted  of  a 
square  booth  set  off  with  the  agricul- 
tural and  commercial  products  grown 
for  market  in  this  highly  productive 
county. 

The  judges  had  some  difficulty  to  de- 
termine sweepstakes,  but  finally  award- 
ed this  honor  to  Utah  county,  with  Salt 
Lake  a  close  second,  and  third  honors 
to  Davis.  Box  Elder  county  had  a  most 
attractive  display  booth,  but  did  not  en- 
ter the  contest. 

In  the  second  class  district  displays 
Millard  county  captured  first  place.  Her 
booth  carried  a  large  cube  glass  con- 
tainer loaded  with  alfalfa  seed,  her 
great  cash  crop.  This  season  her  alfalfa 
seed  crop  is  estimated  to  be  nearly  eight 
million  pounds.  This  one  county  sup- 
plies more  than  60  per  cent  of  all  the 
alfalfa  seed  raised  in  all  Utah. 

In  the  third  class  districts  Morgan 


county  won  first  place  and  San  Juan 
second  honors  in  group  exhibits.  When 
one  realizes  that  San  Juan  county  had 
an  exclusive  non-irrigated  exhibit  and 
that  these  people  haul  their  exhibit  bet- 
ter than  350  miles,  they  deserve  great 
credit  for  their  good  showing  of  fruits, 
grains,  vegetables  and  grasses.  It  was 
a  good  farmer  in  this  county  who  two 
years  ago  won  a  $1,000  cash  prize  from 
the  Fa i*m  Journal  for  best  yield  of  high 
quality  white  oats  grown  under  rainbelt 
conditions.  Some  of  the  best  Turkey 
Red  wheat  grown  in  all  the  Rocky 
Mountain  region  is  produced  in  San 
Juan  county. 

Farm  Bureau  Dairy  Exhibit. 

The  Salt  Lake  county  farm  bureau 
carried  out  a  very  unique  dairy  exhibit 
idea  in  a  neat,  commodious  booth 
screened  and  sanitary  in  every  respect. 

In  connection  with  the  exhibit  the  la- 
dies of  the  farm  bureau  served  a  dairy 
lunch  of  milk,  buttermilk,  malted  milk, 
cheese  sandwiches,  cheddar,  Swiss  and 
pimento  cheese,  cottage  cheese  and  ice 
cream.  This  lunch  was  certainly  an  ap- 
petizing feature  and  appreciated  by 
thousands  daily. 

State  School  Exhibits. 

The  University  of  Utah  had  a  most 
commendable  educational  exhibit  por- 
traying the  intellectual,  social  and  stur 
dent  activity  life  of  that  well  balanced 
school.  The  State  Agricultural  College 
had  a  most  instructive  exhibit  showing 
the  practical  work  being  done  there  to 
direct  farm,  livestock  and  home  oper- 
ations in  all  parts  of  the  state  and  the 
training  given  the  State's  young  men 
and  women  on  the  campus. 

The  whole  exhibit  of  the  Extension 
Service  centered  around  the  slogan: 
"The  business  of  the  Utah  Experiment 
Station  is  to  discover  new  truths  in  or- 
der to  assist  the  farmers  of  the  State 
in  the  solving  of  their  problems." 

The  mineral  exhibits  showed  the 
growth  of  mining  in  Utah,  with  speci- 
mens of  commercial  ore  and  coal  being 
mined.  A  balopticon  showed  scenes 
taken  at  various  mining  camps  with 
much  statistical  information  about  the 
mining  industry  of  the  state. 

The  Woman's  Building  had  perhaps 
the  largest  display  of  woman's  artcraft 
and  needle-work  that  has  ever  been 
shown.  The  domestic  art  exhibits,  to 
fully  know  all  of  its  merits,  would  con- 
sume one  entire  day. 

Prizes  to  Manufacturers. 

The  large  building  devoted  to  the 
manufacturers'  exhibits  was  completely 
filled  with  most  interesting  and  instruct- 
ive displays  showing  the  manufacturing 
industries  of  the  state. 

For  most  artistic  display  Ostler  Can- 
dy Company  won  first  prize.  For  most 
original  and  unique  booth  the  Salt  Lake 
Pressed  Brick  Company  won  first.  For 
the  most  effective  advertising  booth  the 
Cullen  Manufacturing  Company  won 
first.  For  the  most  educational  booth 
the  Associated  Beet  Sugar  Companies 
of  Utah  won  first.  Models  were  used  to 
display  the  legends  they  sought  to  drive 
home. 

Upstairs  in  this  building  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  had 
a  most  interesting  and  instructive  dis- 
play together  with  the  United  States 
Forestry  Department. 

Almost  every  helpful  machine  in  the 
home  and  on  the  farm  was  shown  in  the 
farm  machinery  section  ,with  an  at- 
tendant to  properly  and  fully  explain 
each  one. 

Poultry  Building  Full. 

A  building  set  apart  for  this  depart- 
ment was  filled  completely  with  poultry 
and  rabbit  displays.  Space  forbids  men- 
tioning any  particulars  on  this  part  of 
the  fair,  but  it  was  fully  up  to  standard 
and  revealed  that  poultry  interests  are 
growing  in  Utah. 

The  low  entrance  fee — 25  cents  for 
adults  and  15  cents  for  children,  with 
season  tickets  for  a  modest  charge — 
resulted  in  a  large  attendance.  Then 
the  semi-annual  conference  of  the  Lat- 
ter-Day Saints'  Church,  bringing  at- 
tendance from  practically  every  ward 
and  state  district  in  the  whole  country, 
Canada  as  well  as  the  United  States, 
the  same  week,  swelled  the  number  of 
visitors  each  day.  On  no  single  day  was 
the  attendance  less  than  10,000,  and 
some  days  it  approached  if  it  did  not 
equal  20,000  paid  admissions.  Utah 
surely  shows  other  states  how  they 
should  patronize  their  state  fairs. 


There  is  only  one  hog  that  fits  high- 
priced  land — the  purebred.  He  has  the 
stamina,  the  vigar  and  the  body-build- 
ing qualities  that  enable  him  to  get 
right  under  those  heavy  land  invest- 
ments and  carry  them  along. 


Save  Time  When  Time  Countsl 


Don't  atop  your  mowing  to  go  for  a  new  knife.  Don't  stop  to  rivet  Dp 
new  blade  in  place  of  a  broken  on*.  Use  the 


It  hat  instantly  removabla  blades. 

You  can  slip  each  one  out  in  a 
jiffy  after  you've  unlocked  it.  But 
nothing  can  shake  it  loose  after 
you've  locked  it  in  with  the  key- 
stone wedge  —  itself  locked  in 
place.  Tests  have  proven  it. 

You  don't  lose  a  moment  in  the 
field.  If  you  break  or  dull  a  blade 
you  can  replace  it  with  a  sharp 
blade  in  less  than  no  time.  You 
don't  even  have  to  take  the  knife 
out  of  the  machine.  It's  as  easy 
as  slipping  a  new  blade  in  a  safety 
razor. 

All  the  spares  you  need  arc  a 


dozen  blades.  You  don't  have  to 
tie  your  money  in  complete  spare 
bars.  And  you  carry  the  blades  in 
your  toolbox — always  at  hand. 

The  A-M-F  Bar  is  stronger  than 
old  type  bars.  It  is  built  on  thei 
truss  principle  — like  a  railroad 
bridge.    It  won't  break  and 
won't  bend,  but  always  runs 
free  and  true. 

We  guarantee  it.  7=^| 

Any  bar  or  head  which  breaks  Mfli 
within  a  year  from  date  of  pur- 
chase  will  be  replaced  FREE. 
Rust-proofed  by  the  A-M-F 
Intraloy  Process. 


Think  of  this!  "*  Blafes  are         carbon  steel 

—  hard  to  damage.  They  hold  their 
edge  better,  and  you  can  take  them  out  of  the  bar  and 
grind  them  singly  — clear  down  to  the  heel.  It's  the  only 
way  to  keep  mower  knife  cutting  clean. 

A-M-F  Sickle  Bars  are  made  for  all  the  modern  standard 
mowing  machines.  It  takes  only  a  moment  to  fit  one  to 
your  machine. 

Atk  your  dealer  —  or  write  its/ 


mm 


American  Machine  &  Foundry  Co. 

511  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 


PRACTICAL  FARMING 


A  526 -Page  Book  of 
Money -Saving 
Methods 


"Practical  Farming"  is  a  book  of 
526  pages  of  practical  farm  experi- 
ence, put  together  by  twelve  of  the 
foremost  agricultural  experts.  To 
the  farmer  who  is  progressive  and 
broadminded.  who  desires  to  get  the 
most  out  of  his  farm,  it  affords  a 
never-ending  source  of  information. 
Taking  up  such  subjects  as:  Modern 
ideas  in  soil  treatment  and  tilage; 
field  crops,  their  adaptations  and 
economic  relations;  vegetable,  gar- 
den and  trucking  crops;  fruit  cul- 
ture and  forestry;  important  injur- 
ious insects  and  diseases  affecting 
field  and  garden  crops,  fruit  and 
shade  trees;  selecting  and  feeding 
farm  animals  for  profit;  beef  mak- 
ing; feeding  native  cattle  for  beef; 
feeding  range  cattle  for  beef;  dis- 
eases of  farm  animals  and  their 
treatment;  the  silo;  making  poultry 
pay. 

Then,  for  the  housewife  it  has  a 
department.     "Wholesome  Cooking 
Without    Waste."    containing  over 
three  hundred  reliable  tested  recipes  for  home  cooking. 

"Practical  Farming"  also  contains  a  Feeding  Chart  printed  in  sis  col- 
ors. This  Chart  gives  the  analysis  and  feeding  value  of  thirty  different 
feeds,  together  with  the  fertilizer  value  per  ton  of  each.  There  are  over 
200  fine  illustrations  in  this  book. 

"Practical  Farming"  is  printed  in  two  styles  of  bindings — heavy  paper 
cover;  or  cloth  cover;  but  the  contents  of  the  book  is  exactly  the  same  in 
either  style  of  binding.  The  handsome  cloth-bound  volume  is  a  first-class 
book  in  every  way  and  would  be  an  ornament  in  any  library. 


FREE!! 

The  paper  bound  volume  sent 
FREE  with  a  3-year  $1.00  sub- 
scription to  Western  Farm  Life. 
The  cloth  bound  Library  Cover 
volume  and  a  3-year  subscrip- 
tion to  Western  Farm  Life,  both 
for  only  $1.50.  Subscription  may 
be  new  or  renewal,  and  renewals 
will  be  extended  from  present 
date  of  expiration. 


WESTERN  FARM  LIFE. 
Denver,  Colo.: 

Gentlemen — Enclosed  herewith  find 

$   for  which  please  send 

me  AVestern  Farm  Life  for  3  years, 
and  also  a  copy  of  "Practical  Farm- 


ing" with 
(prepaid). 


>ound  covi 


\ame 


r-    Post  Office. 


R.  V.D  


Box   State. 


<POLITICAL  ADVERTISEMENT,) 


WHAT  the  Colorado  farmer  needs  to  enable  him  to  get  back  on  his  feet 
is  practical  aid  and  intelligent,  constructive  measures  from  botK 
national  and  state  governments.  Half-baked,  visionary  schemes  of  polit- 
ical theorists  will  hurt  instead  of  help  him.  At  a  time  when  he  cannot  get 
enough  cars  to  ship  his  products  to  market — and  when  he  cannot  get 
profitable  prices  for  his  products  when  he  does  succeed  in  shipping  them 
—the  Colorado  farmer  cannot  afford  merely  to  listen  to  glittering  words. 

What  he  must  demand  in  this  election  is  a  positive  record  of  some  real  accomplishments  in  his 
behalf  and  a  worth-while  pledge  of  actual,  concrete  action  for  his  further  relief.  The  Republican 
party  recognizes  the  fact  that  the  farm  woman  is  the  close  partner  in  the  business  of  farming 
and  stock  growing  and,  with  this  in  mind,  calls  to  the  attention  of  both  the  farm  woman  and  the 
man  of  the  farm  the  following  facts : 


Many  Helpful  Measures  Passed 


•  *«*«•<»«««««•«••«••««**«  4 


The  Republican  party,  both  national  and  state,  can  proudly  point 
to  many  specific  measures  passed  during  the  last  18  months  as  the 
beginning  of  a  carefully  though-out  program  to  help  the  farmer.  It 
can  also  show  the  farmer  definite  plans  for  his  continued  benefit  at 
an  early  date.  The  Democrats  would  have  the  farmer  overlook  their 
disastrous  policies  during  and  following  the  great  war  and  now  offer 
him  nothing  but  ill-advised  promises.  These  Democratic  promises  are 
in  most  instances  ridiculous  on  their  face  and  impossible  of  economical 
fulfilment.  Any  attempt  to  carry  them  out  would  only  saddle  the 
farmer  with  extra  tax  burdens.  Please  bear  in  mind  how  the  Colorado  farmer  got  into  his  present  plight^a  plight 
lhat  has  kept  many  farmers  broke  and  discouraged  for  the  past  two  years. 


Oriffitn 

Republican  Candidate, 

for  Governor 


Just  Su 


The  True  Causes  of  the  Farmer's  Plight 


Every  wise  observer  of  present  farming  conditions 
can  trace  the  cause  unerringly  to  the  sharp,  immoderate 
deflation  brought  about  by  Democratic  shortsightedness 
in  suddenly  and  drastically  restricting  farm  credits  in 
1919  and  the  early  part  of  1920,  just  before  the  Repub- 
licans took  charge  of  the  national  administration.  While 
some  general  distress  was  unavoidable  in  the  necessary 
let-down  from  the  tremendous  war-time  inflation,  there 
was  no  excuse  for  making  the  farmer  the  goat.  For  those 
ill-considered  Democratic  deeds  which  ruined  the  farmer's 
market,  called  in  farm  loans,  shut  off  vital  farm  credit, 
and  made  such  inroads  on  the  farmer's  purse,  the  Demo- 
cratic party  should  be  made  to  answer  at  this  Colorado 
election  November  7.  Will  you  make  them  answer  by 
casting  your  vote  for  the  straight  Republican  ticket,  or 
will  you  once  more  give  ear  to  false  assurances  and  chance 
a  repetition  of  the  same  bitter  dose  you  have  already  re- 
ceived from  their  hands?  Remember,  a  vote  for  Demo- 
cratic candidates  means  that  you  approve  of  policies  that 
have  already  brought  many  Colorado  farmers  to  the  brink 
of  financial  ruin — policies  that  clearly  curried  favor  with 
city  voters  by  reducing  prices  on  farm  products  without 
compensating  reductions  on  other  prices  to  the  farmers, 
and  by  taking  care  of  metropolitan  credit  needs  at  the 
expense  of  the  agricultural  districts. 


Remember,  it  was  a  Democratic  secretary  of  the 
treasury — Houston — and  his  Democratic  co-workers  who 
ordered  this  drastic  deflation  that  reflected  on  farm  cred- 
its. Remember,  too,  that  the  freight  car  shortage  of  to- 
day, which  has  so  seriously  hindered  moving  this  year's 
Colorado  crops,  is  the  direct  result  of  Democratic  acts. 
The  car  shortage  is  but  the  aftermath  of  the  Democratic 
MISadministration  of  the  railroads  while  under  their  Fed^ 
eral  control.  It  follows  their  long  and  unpardonable  heck- 
ling of  the  railroads — preventing  the  roads  from  provid- 
ing for  replacement  of  worn-out  equipment.  The  railroad 
strikes  that  have  made  this  car  shortage  so  acute  in  1922 
are  the  outgrowth  of  the  Adamson  law — a  Wilson  admin- 
istration measure  which  so  aptly  demonstrated  the  Demo- 
cratic idea  of  temporizing  and  of  placating  one  element  in 
the  country  at  the  expense  of  the  farmer.  The  Adamson 
law  started  the  era  of  mounting  labor  costs  on  the  farm 
and  in  all  industry.  This  truckling  bill  was  forced  on  the 
country  by  the  Democratic  willingness  to  trade  railroad 
labor  anything  it  wanted  in  exchange  for  its  votes.  That 
same  weakness  is  again  evident  in  a  more  sinister  way  in 
the  present  Colorado  campaign.  Beware  of  that  party  as 
you  would  of  a  plague.  You  surely  cannot  vote  for  Dem- 
ocrats on  November  7  unless  you  wish  to  be  stung  twice 
in  the  same  place.  But,  if  you  want  to  get  the  country's 
transportation  facilities  back  to  where  the  farmer  can  use 
them,  WHEN  AND  AS  HE  NEEDS  THEM,  you  will  vote 
to  retain  the  Republicans  in  charge  of  your  national  and 
state  governments  for  two  more  years.  ^  <  «»« . 


Suppose  you  owned  a  fine 
farm — highly  cultivated  and 
improved — with  buildings  all1 
in  first-class  order — and  gen* 
erally  in  a  going  condition. 

Suppose  you  rented  this 
farm  for  eight  years  to  a  ten- 
ant who  told  you  he  was  a 
good  tenant  and  would  build 
up  your  place  while  he  had  it. 

Suppose,  even  before  the 
cyclone  that  devastated  your 
farm  about  the  middle  of  the, 
eight-year  lease  period,  your 
tenant  was  doing  little  to- 
ward improvement. 

Suppose,  after  the  cyclone 
went  thru  and  did  its  damage, 
your  tenant,  instead  of  clean- 
ing up  the  wreckage  and  try- 
ing to  put  your  farm  back  on 
a  producing  basis,  tried  ill 
every  way  to  add  to  the  dam- 
age already  done. 

Suppose  he  permitted  Rus- 
sian thistles  to  overrun  the1 
place  and  weeds  to  grow  in- 
stead of  crops;  rills  and 
ditches  to  ruin  your  hillsides; 
fences  to  fall  down  and  the 
foundations  of  the  buildings 
to  crumble;  boards  to  slip  off 
the  house  and  barn;  and  the 
paint  to  wear  off  everything. 

Suppose  he  completed  the 
destruction  of  your  shade 
trees  and  orchards,  and  put 
your  land  generally  in  an  im- 
possible condition  to  grow  any 
sort  of  crop.  And  suppose, 
in  addition,  he  made  debts 
that  you  were  forced  to  as- 
sume. 

What  will  yo 
on  the  7th  o 

IIIUiMIIIMHtmiin 


COMPARE  THE 


Compare  the  Republican  candidates  in  this  election  with  those  on  the  Democratic  ticket  and  you  will  soon  note  which 
candidates  are  the  true  friends  of  the  Colorado  farmers. 

Consider  Ben  Griffith,  Republican  candidate  for  Governor — a  man  of  the  people,  who  paid  his  way  through  college  and 
law  school  by  working  on  Eastern  Colorado  ranches,  who  knows  Colorado  farming  conditions  and  the  needs  of  Colorado  farm- 
ers intimately,  who  has  a  record  of  faithful  public  service  behind  him.  Then  consider  the  Democratic  nominee,  who  was 
born  with  a  silver  spoon  in  his  mouth,  yet  is  the  son  of  an  acknowledged  Socialist  and  is  himself  by  training,  instinct  and  de- 
sire a  Socialist  of  the  parlor  variety  instead  of  a  real  Democrat,    This  millionaire  bond  broker  never  did  a  day's  work  of 


vote  the  Entire 


i 


(POLITICAL  ADVERTISEMENT.) 


to  the  Kirmer  j 


WITH  the  advent  of  the  present  Republican  national  administration  in 
March,  1921,  the  Republican  party  immediately  began  a  construct- 
ive program  of  building  which  included  betterment  for  the  farmer  and 
stockman.  The  results  of  this  construction  are  already  beginning  to  show 
in  spite  of  the  terrific  amount  of  wreckage  that  was  taken  over  at  the  end 
ibf  the  Democratic  administration.  Already,  in  line  with  this  program,  the 
Republicans  can  show  absolute  accomplishment  in  helping  the  farmer. 

Already  the  forces  are  in  motion  that  will  bring  the  farmer  and  stockman  back  to  the  prosperity 
that  he  deserves.  Results  of  great  economic  upheavals  cannot  be  changed  over  night.  Regardless 
bf  what  promises  it  may  make,  no  party  can  do — or  could  have  done — more  to  assist  the  farmer  in 
a  practical  way,  without  hint  of  charity,  than  the  Republican  party  has  done  during  the  past  18 
jnonths,  still  is  doing  today,  and  will  continue  to  do  if  retained  in  office. 


.•••♦««•«#«««•«««* 


pose 


Sow,  suppose  that  at  the 
1  of  eight  years  this  tenant 
ne  to  you  and  said:  "I 
uld  like  to  remain  another 
ir  years."  What  would  you 
r  to  him?  Would  you  lease 
him  again? 

iemembering  that  this  ten- 
l  not  only  failed  to  make 
Y  improvements,  but  delib- 
itely  added  to  the  destruc- 
n  that  had  already  taken 
«e,  do  you  believe  you  could 
ke  a  first  class  producing 
m  of  it  in  the  short  period 
eighteen  months,  especially 
;h  the  old,  careless  tenant, 
a  "minority  party,"  hang- 
;  around,  finding  fault, 
sering  ana  getting  in  your 

y? 

rhat  is  exactly  what  has 
ppened  in  your  government 
these  United  States.  The 
publicans  have  been  doing 
sir  very  utmost  to  repair 
i  great  damage  done  to 
nerican  farming  by  the 
■eless,  improvident,  imprac- 
al  Democratic  administra- 
ns  that  preceded  them, 
e  Republicans  have  accom- 
shed  many  things  toward 
toring  favorable  conditions 

•  the  farmer  in  the  past 
;hteen  months,  but  they 
ve  not  been  able  to  repair 
jL  of  the  accumulated  dam- 
e  to  you  of  eight  years 
thin  that  brief  after-period. 
Do  you  want  the  damage 
JLLY  repaired,  or  do  you 
int  to  have  the  old  "tenant" 
ne  back  on  the  place? 

•  answer  be 
November? 


Interested  in  Farmers  Welfare 

The  Republican  party  has  realized  that  the  welfare  of  the  entire 
country  depends  primarily  on  the  welfare  of  the  farmer  and  stock- 
man. These  are  the  backbone  of  the  nation's  strength  and  wealth. 
Therefore  it  has  labored  earnestly  and  well  to  restore  American  farm- 
ing to  a  profitable  basis  TO  THE  FARMER,  not  only  as  an  act  of  jus- 
tice to  the  farmer,  but  for  the  good  of  the  nation  as  a  whole.  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Wallace  hag  truthfully  said,  in  summarizing  the  Repub- 
lican record  up  to  October  20  of  this  year:  "Since  March,  1921,  agri- 
culture has  had  more  attention  and  sympathetic  consideration  in  the 
national  capital  than  at  any  other  like  period  in  our  history.  Both  Con- 
gress and  the  administration  have  appreciated  the  serious  character 
everything  possible  to  make  conditions  better  for  the  farmer." 


of  the  agricultural  depression  and  have  don<! 


The  Republican  Record  in  Aiding  Farmers 


f1' 


I: 


The  Republican  party  has  passed  both  Emergency  and  Perma- 
nent Tariff  laws  with  flexible  rate  provisions  to  protect  American 
farmers  from  competition  of  cheap  foreign  farm  products.  During 
the  period  immediately  following  the  war  and  as  soon  as  ships  could 
be  had,  the  accumulations  of  meat,  wool,  hides,  etc.,  from  Australia 
and  South  America;  eggs,  butter  and  potatoes  from  Denmark,  and 
grain  from  Canada.were  dumped  into  this  country,  at  a  loss  to  our 
farmers  and  stockmen.  A  Republican  Congress  passed  an  emergency 
tariff  to  stop  this  importation,  but  a  Democratic  President  vetoed  it. 
Immediately  upon  the  inauguration  of  President  Harding  the  Emer- 
gency Tariff  was  again  passed,  followed  recently  by  a  permanent 
Tariff  Act,  and  as  a  result  the  importation  of  these  foreign  goods 
was  stopped,  leaving  the  markets  of  the  United  States  to  our  own 
farmers  and  stoekmen.  This  was  the  first  tariff  bill  which  protected 
the  products  of  the  farm,  more  than  manufactured  products  of  the 
East.  As  soon  as  the  Republican  Congress  came  into  power 
they  immediately  amended  the  war  finance  corporation  act,  so  that 
this  billion-dollar  fund  could  be  loaned  to  the  farmers  and  stockmen, 
and  further  increased  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act,  so  that  now  one 
million  dollars  a  day  is  being  loaned  to  the  farmers  of  this  nation. 
Further  realizing  the  difficulties  in  distribution,  Congress  passed 
the  Co-operative  Marketing  Act,  the  Anti-Gambling  and  Grain  Fu- 
tures Act,  the  Packer-Stock  Yards  Control  Act,  and  the  Farm-to- 
Market  Road  bill  ;  the  tax  bill  preventing  sales  or  land  taxes;  the 
Immigration  bill;  the  Cattle  Tuberculosis  appropriation  bill;  the  bill 
for  $2,000,000  relief  to  northwestern  farmers  and  cattlemen;  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  farmer  on  the  Federal  reserve  board  to  prevent  such 
disastrous  juggling  of  the  farmers'  interests  as  occurred  in  1919; 
substantial  reductions  of  freight  rates  on  farm  products;  a  material 
reduction  of  the  national  debt  by  administrative  economies;  the 
prevention  of  the  transfer  of  the  forest  service  from  agriculture 
to  the  interior  department;  a  release  of  Federal  reserve  board  cred- 
its to  banks  serving  farmers,  especially  western  beet  growers;  suf- 
ficient appropriations  for  the  department  of  agriculture;  and  wider 
recognition  given  generally  to  farming  in  its  relationship  to  other 
parts  of  industry. 


In  Colorado  the  Republican  party  has  been  equally  alert  to  help 
the  farmer.  Governor  Shoup,  our  Republican  Governor,  wishing  to 
co-operate  in  Federal  legislation  and  desiring  to  assist  the  incoming 
Colorado  legislature  in  passing  measures  favorable  to  the  farm  and 
stock  interests  of  the  state,  called  together,  before  the  assembling 
of  the  last  regular  session  of  the  legislature,  the  heads  of  the  four 
leading  farm  organizations  of  Colorado  and  asked  them  to  prepare 
bills  which  would  assist,  in  so  far  as  legislation  would  go.  in  rectify- 
ing the  difficulties  the  farmer  was  then  experiencing.  As  a  result, 
the  Republican  legislature  passed  and  Governor  Shoup  signed  all 
these  bills  in  substantially  the  form  in  which  they  were  prepared  and 
introduced. 

The  Republican  state  administration  has  loaned  $1,000,000  of  land 
board  funds  to  farmers;  kept  law  and  order,  thereby  avoiding  in- 
dustrial outbreaks,  which  hurt  all  business  and  increase  taxes  that 
the  farmer  must  share;  greatly  improved  Colorado  highways  and 
made  our  highway  department  more  efficient.  Although  two-thirds 
of  the  taxes  the  farmer  is  now  paying  go  for  schools  and  good  roads, 
the  Republicans  have  lightened  the  other  one-third  of  the  farmer's 
taxes  thru  rigid  economies  in  strictly  state  administrative  expenses 
by  means  of  a  business-like  budget  system. 

The  Republican  party  proposes  nationally:  An  agricultural  finan- 
cing system  providing  for  long-time  farm  credits;  budget  system 
economies  and  reduced  taxation;  elimination  of  wasteful  practices  in 
distribution  of  farm  products  and  betterment  of  co-operative  market- 
ing methods,  including  selling,  warehousing,  standardization  and 
grading,  and  financing.  Without  government  ownership  or  operation, 
it  proposes  friendly  supervision,  as  shown  in  the  packer  control,  grain 
trading  and  producers*  co-operative  association  bills.  It  proposes 
constructive  revision  of  the  transportation  act;  the  scientific  reduc- 
tion of  freight  rates;  better  terminal  arrangements  and  routings  for 
railroads,  and  better  Inland  waterways  to  relieve  rail  congestion;  it 
proposes  to  stop  issues  of  tax-free  securities;  to  add  further  strength 
to  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  system;  to  investigate  crop  insurance;  to 
adjust  interstate  irrigation  water  controversies;  to  gather  and  spread 
marketing  information  at  home  and  abroad;  and  to  pass  many  other 
measures  intended  to  directly  benefit  the  farmer. 

The  Republican  party  in  Colorado  proposes  to  further  co-relate 
our  state  agricultural  laws  with  national  laws,  particularly  in  regard 
to  every  practical  phase  of  co-operative  marketing,  warehousing  and 
financing  for  quick  or  long-time  turnover.  It  proposes  tax  adjust- 
ment; betterment  of  terminal  market  facilities;  consideration  of  open 
markets  in  towns  for  truck  growers;  better  farming  relationship  with 
banking  and  other  business;  stronger  support  of  the  State  Agricult- 
ural College;  teaching  the  economics  of  production  and  distribution 
In  the  schools;  and  the  loaning  of  state  funds,  with  proper  security, 
to  finance  legitimate  farming  operations. 


CANDIDATES 


manual  labor  on  a  farm  or  elsewhere,  yet  he  is  filled  with  fanciful  schemes  for  the  uplift  of  the  farmer.  As  a  public  official 
he  is  untested  and  unknown. 

*>  Consider  Robert  F.  Rockwell,  Republican  candidate  for  Lieutenant  Governor,  a  real  "dirt"  farmer,  a  successful  rancher 
and  stockman,  a  taxpayer  in  four  Colorado*  counties,  an  experienced  business  man  and  legislator,  university-trained.  Then 
consider  his  Democratic  opponent,  whose  only  claim  to  prominence  is  that  he  is  a  "wet"  politician,  that  he  cast  the  solitary 
vote  in  the  Colorado  Senate  against  Colorado's  ratifying  the  Eighteenth  Amendment,  and  that  lie  kept  the  Prohibition 
plank  OUT  of  the  1922  Democratic  platform. 


Republican  Ticks  * 
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On  25,000  Articles 

Send  for  Big  FREE  Catalog 

with  cat  prices  on  drugs, 
medicines,    household  sup- 
plies, etc. 

Scholtz  Mutual  Drug  Co. 

Denver,  Colo. 


NEW  LAMP  BURNS 
94%  AIR 

Beats  Electric  or  Gas 


A  new  oil  lamp  that  gives  an  amaz- 
ingly brilliant,  soft,  white  light,  even 
better  than  gas  or  electricity,  has  been 
tested  by  the  U.  S.  Government  and  35 
leading  universities  and  found  to  be  su- 
perior to  10  ordinary  oil  lamps.  It  burns 
without  odor,  smoke  or  noise — no  pump- 
ing up,  is  simple,  clean,  safe.  Burns  94(/c 
air  and  6c'c  common  kerosene  (coal  oil). 

The  inventor,  F.  R.  Johnson,  609  W. 
Lake  St.,  Chicago,  is  offering  to  send  a 
lamp  on  10  days'  FREE  trial,  or  even  to 
give  one  FREE  to  the  first  user  in  each 
locality  who  will  help  him  introduce  it, 
Write  them  today  for  full  particulars. 
Also  ask  him  to  explain  how  you  can  get 
the  agency,  and  without  experience  or 
money  make  $250  to  $500  per  month. 


I  Can  Make  You 
A  High  Salaried 
Motor  Mechanic 

f      "DASH'S"  TRAINED  AUTO  AND  ^ 

TRACTOR  MECHANICS 

are  always  in  demand  at  top-notch  sal- 
aries. R.  G.  Dashbach,  the  famous 
"Dash,"  former  mechanician  to  Oldfield 
and  Dario  Resta,  winners  of  the  Vander- 
bilt  and  Grand  l'rix — is  in  charge  of  all 
instruction.  More  positions  open  for 
graduates  than  we  can  fill. 

Railroad  Fare  Paid 

No  school  in  the  world  can  prepare 
you  more  thoroughly  or  place  you  in  a 
Letter  position  and  you'll  enjoy  this 
training  in  beautiful  Denver,  the  mile- 
high  city.  We  pay  your  transportation. 
Write  today  for  special  rates  to  next 
100  students. 

s  / 

Western  Motor- Mechanics  School 

1273  ACOMA  STREET,  Denver,  Colorado, 


GALVANIZED  CORRUGATED 
ROOFING 


Dlrpctfrom  factory^ 
>user.  k«fj'ilr<-s  mjj 
tinting,  and  will; 
last  longer  than  anyj 
other  roofing  ofi 
equal  cost.  Isi 
lightning  proofs 
and  fire  proof./ 
Easily  put  on. 
Alio  beat  aoglq  Iron 
fence  posts  and  grain 
bins.    Write   for  cateloe. 
price*  and  FREE  BA MI'J.I.  ■;. 

Steel  ^Roof  ing  &  Stamping  Works 

536  S.  W.  2d  81.,         Dei  Moln.t,  Iowa 


Farmers'  Service  Bureau 

Readers  are  invited  to  make  generous  use  of  this  department.  Ques- 
tions regarding  any  branch  of  farming,  livestock  production,  animal  dis- 
eases, legal  matters  pertaining  to  the  farm,  homestead  inquiries  and  the 
like  cheerfully  and  promptly  answered  by  letter  and  through  the  magazine. 
Address  all  communications  to  SERVICE  BUREAU,  WESTERN  FARM 
LIFE,  Denver,  Colorado. 


Alfalfa  on  Plains  Farms. 

Writing  in  Western  Farm  Life,  relat 
ing  to  alfalfa,  Mr.  Parsons  advocates  the 
row  system  and  cultivation  until  the  al 

falfa  has  a  foothold.  If  non-irrigated 
land  that  is  in  a  draw  is  worked  so  there 
is  twenty- tour  inches  of  moisture,  would 
it  be  suitable  for  alfalfa?  It  is  twelve 
to  fourteen  feet  to  blue  shale.  If  I  plant 
the  Grimm  alfalfa  in  rows,  will  it  stool 
out  between  the  rows? — H.  L.  H.,  Otero 
county,  Colo. 

While  it  is  true  that  alfalfa  can  be 
raised  on  high  and  dry  ground  by  the 
row  system,  we  hear  complaints  that 
the  crop  is  hardly  worth  the  work  ex- 
pended in  keeping  down  the  weeds.  In 
draws  and  bottoms  where  there  is  usual 
ly  some  run-off  from  the  hills  it  can 
very  well  be  drilled  in  or  broadcasted 
like  a  grain  crop.  Twenty-four  inches 
of  moist  soil  will  do  very  well  to  start 
the  crop  and  twelve  to  fourteen  feet  of 
soil  with  a  hard  bottom  to  hold  the  wa- 
ter is  good.  Alfalfa  does  not  stool  like 
grasses  and  grains,  but  although  the 
roots  remain  single,  the  crowns  enlarge 
every  year. — E.  R.  Parsons. 


Pasturing  Kafir  Sometimes  Dangerous, 

Would  it  be  dangerous  to  turn  cattle 
into  a  field  of  kafir,  part  of  which  has 
been  cut  and  has  a  short  second  growth. 
The  remainder  was  not  cut  because  it 
was  so  small  and  stunted  in  growth.  It 
.has  been  frosted?  slightly. — F.  B.,  Lari- 
mer county,  Colo. 

Practically  all  farmers  who  have 
grown  cane  or  kafir  for  any  length  of 
time  have  learned  from  experience  that 
the  crop  occasionally  causes  very  seri- 
ous poisoning.  The  poison  is  prussic 
acid  which  under  certain  conditions  of 
growth  is  secreted  in  the  leaves  in  such 
quantities  to  kill  cattle  when  even  very 
small  quantities  have  been  eaten.  Vet 
erinarians  and  experiment  station  work- 
ers have  been  studying  this  matter  of 
prussic  acid  poisoning  for  a  good  many 
years  and  have  yet  much  to  learn  as  to 
how  it  acts  and  just  what  causes  it.  It 
has  been  generally  accepted,  however, 
that  it  is  most  dangerous  when  the  nor- 
mal growth  of  the  crop  has  been  inter 
rupted  or  checked  by  some  such  condi- 
tion as  drouth  or  frost.  The  possibility 
of  the  poison  being  present  in  danger- 
ous quantities  seems  to  decrease  as  the 
plant  approaches  maturity.  Cane  or 
kafir  plants  with  ripe  seeds  are  seldom 
dangerous,  especially  if  the  growth  has 
been  normal. 

The  occasional  losses  almost  invar- 
iably come  from  pasturing  cattle  on  the 
crop.  The  curing  of  the  forage  seems 
to  release  the  greater  portion  of  the 
prussic  acid  even  though  it  be  present 
in  dangerous  quantities.  This  seems 
particularly  true  if  the  forage  is  cured 
slowly.  Apparently  silage  made  from 
kafir  or  cane  is  never  dangerous. 

No  sure  remedy  for  prussic  acid  poi- 
soning has  been  found.  Doses  of  corn 
syrup  or  large  quantities  of  milk  have 
been  recommended  and  prove  beneficial 
if  the  animal  is  not  too  far  gone. 

Recognizing  the  possibility    of  any 
stunted  growth  of  any  cane  or  kafir  be 
ing  poisonous  it  would  be  well  to  test 
out  the  field  with  a  single  animal  of 
small  value.   Cattlemen  must  recognize 
that  there  is  always  a  certain  amount 
of  risk  involved  in  letting  cattle  graze 
on  any  of  the  sorghums.   In  view  of 
these  facts  I  cannot  answer  your  ques 
tion  otherwise  than  to  say  you  would  be 
running  some  risk  in  turning  your  cat 
tie  into  this  kafir  field. — G.  C.  W. 


*SELF-(HL17*G 
DEEP  WELL  PVZV1PS 

pAltMS  oatatfsi.  homea,  creamori<»,  factories — 
any  Mae*  whom  water  la  »w<l  from  a  arail  over 

20  (eot  deep,  the  Myers  Helf-Oilinit  Working  Head 
gives  a  constant  saps'y  of  running  water.  Twenty- 
four  how*  a  day  MrviM  vrithtrui  attention. 
\ll  working  part,  i  « wloaed  end  run  in  oil. 
Let  your  dealer  show  you  the  famous 
M yera  line  of  Pumps, 
I  Hay  Tools  and  Doori 
Hangers.  Or  writo  us. 
THE  f  E.  MYERS 

ft  BR0.  CO.  -_>. 
199  Osrca  St.  Aiabsi  0. 

PUMPS 


Deficiency  Ration  Causes  Paralysis. 

One  of  my  slioats  about  5'^  months  old 
refused  to  come  out  arid  eat  one  morning 
and  an  examination  revealed  that  she 
w.'ih  lame  in  one  front  leg.  In  an  hour 
the  lameness  extended  to  the  hind  legs 
ind  Hhe  would  Call  from  one  Bide  to  the 
other  In  endeavoring  to  walk.  This  gilt 
died  .suddenly  In  the  afternoon  of  the 
name  day.  The  next  morning  one  of  the 
harrows  developed  similar  symptoms. 
After  three  days  this  barrow  began  eat- 
ing a^ulii,  but  could  not  support  his 
weight  on  his  hind  legs.  These  shoatn 
weigh  about  100  pounds.  A  post-mortem 
of  Hie  one  that  died  seemed  lo  show  thnt 
all  the  organs  were  normal.  What  la  the 
trouble  and  la  there  anything  that  1  can 

do  for  the  real  of  the  hogs? — II.  A.  L., 
Logan  county,  Colo. 

This  is  probably  a  case  of  swine 
paralysis,  although  the  sudden  death 
in  one  case  is  unusual.  Swine  paralysis 
has  been  discussed  in  these  columns  sev- 
eral times  of  late.  It  is  presumed  to  be 
caused  by  a  deficiency  ration  in  most 
cases,  hut  as  a  matter  of  fact,  may  be 
caused  by  many  things. 

Faed  your  hogs  a  wider  ration,  includ- 
ing bee  Is,  turnips,  carrots,  pumpkins, 


or  other  vegetable  ration,  and  not  too 
much  of  concentrates,  like  corn,  barley, 
etc.  For  special  treatment,  codliver  oil, 
and  vita-mineral,  are  recommended. — G 
H.  G. 


Tenant  Compelled  to  Move. 

I  rented  a  farm  upon  which  there  is  a 
coal  mine,  from  a  non-resident  owner, 
the  man  operating  the  mine  writing  the 
contract  as  agent  for  the  owner.  Later 
the  mine  was  leased  to  a  company  and  I 
was  given  orders  to  move,  which  I  did 
The  coal  company  was  to  pay  me  a  small 
amount  for  vacating  and  also  agreed  to 
buy  some  small  belongings  left  on  the 
place.  I  have  been  unable  to  collect.  Can 
I  collect  the  amount  coming  to  me  from 
the  owner  of  the  farm  or  hold  his  share 
of  the  crop?  Can  I  collect  transportation 
for  hauling  a  6-year-old  child  to  school 
a  distance  of  two  and  three-fourths? 
miles? — T.  E.  H.,  El  Paso  county,  Colo. 

If  you  have  a  contract  and  can  prove 
what  you  say,  you  should  be  able  to  re- 
cover. 

As  to  the  hauling  of  the  child  to 
school,  you  can  recover  if  you  have  a 
contract  for  doing  it. — Hamlet  J.  Barry, 
Equitable  Bldg.,  Denver. 


Cow  Suddenly  Fails  in  Milk. 

A  cow  giving  three  to  four  gallons  of 
milk  a  day  for  the  past  seven  months  has 
suddenly  fallen  off  until  she  gives  only 
about  a  quart.  She  was  on  part  dry  and 
part  green  feed  until  two  weeks  ago, 
when  she  was  put  in  a  pasture  of  alfalfa 
and  grass  and  had  the  run  of  a  field  con- 
taining ripe  wheat.  What  is  the  cause 
of  this  sudden  falling  off  in  milk  and 
what  can  I  do  to  bring  her  back  to  her 
normal  production?  The  cow  eats  well 
and  has  not  shown  any  signs  of  sick- 
ness.— W.  E.  A.,  Idaho. 

From  the  information  given  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  account  for  this  sudden  drop 
from  three  or  four  gallons  a  day  to  a 
quart.  Nothing  is  stated  as  to  the 
amount  or  character  of  the  feed  the 
cow  was  getting  up  to  the  change  to  al- 
falfa pasture.  It  would  seem  that  a 
cow  running  on  alfalfa  with  access  to 
wheat  grain  would  be  able  to  get  ail  the 
feed  needed  to  keep  up  her  milk  flow.  If 
the  cow  is  bred  it  is  possible  she  is  far 
enough  along  to  cause  this  sudden  drop. 
Be  sure  she  is  getting  plenty  of  feed. — 
G.  C.  W. 


Cow  Goes  Blind. 

A  7-year-old  Jersey  cow  which  we 
have  milked  since  May  developed  symp- 
toms of  a  cold,  running  at  the  nose  and 
after  four  days  seemed  to  recover.  Seven 
or  eight  days  later  she  went  blind.  She 
was  dehorned  in  February  and  screw 
worms  got  into  the  wounds.  Chloro- 
form was  used  to  destroy  these  worms. 
Could  the  chloroform  have  had  anything 
to  do  with  the  blindness?  The  cow  has 
run  on  Johnson  grass  pasture  and  has 
had  no  other  feed  except  a  little  bran 
while  she  was  sick.  She  grazes  and 
drinks  from  an  irrigating  ditch,  but  does 
not  seem  to  chew  her  cud.  I  do  not  think 
the  trouble  is  pinkeye. — -C.  H.  P.,  New 
Mexico. 

Inflammation  of  the  eyes  (ophthal- 
mia) in  this  case  may  be  caused  by 
nasal  catarrh  (cold),  by  catarrhal  fever, 
infectious  keratitis  (pink  eye),  or  from 
infection  associated  with  removing  the 
horns.  The  use  of  chloroform  in  treat- 
ing the  wounds  is  of  no  consequence  in 
this  connection.  If  the  sinuses  of  the 
head  are  still  diseased,  following  the 
operation  of  dehorning,  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  the  eyes  may  have  be- 
come involved  as  a  consequence.  In  ca- 
tarrhal fever  there  is  loss  of  appetite 
and  other  grave  symptoms  which  were 
apparently  absent  in  this  case.  More 
than  likely  it  is  "pinkeye,"  but  it  may 
be  from  other  infections  or  result  from 
disease  of  the  frontal  sinus.  Use  a  3 
per  cent  boric  acid  solution  in  the  eyes 
twice  a  day.  If  there  is  a  discharge 
from  the  head,  where  the  horns  were  re- 
moved, this  should  receive  special  at- 
tention before  recovery  can  be  expected. 
— G.  H.  G. 


Property  Sold  for  Taxes. 

Last  year  I  had  a  piece  of  properly 
sold  for  delinquent  taxes.  In  the  fall  I 
was  notified  that  the  Inst  notice  was 
served  concerning  this  year's  tnxea.  I 
sent  a  check  for  the  amount  October  6. 
but  It  was  returned  with  the  statement 
that  the  laHt  year'a  purchase*  had  paid 
thla  year's  tnxea  and  that  I  win  have  un- 
II  October  20  to  redeem  the  property. 
How  muat  I  proceed  to  avoid  losing  the 
iropnrty?  We  are  bo  far  from  the  coun- 
y  Heat  thnt  It  la  difficult  to  obtain  the 
lealred  Information. — Mn.  E.  L.  O.,  Las 
Animas  county,  Colo. 

You  will  have  to  redeem  the  proper- 
ty.— Hamlet  J.  Barry,  Equitable  Bldg., 
Denver. 


CalvtJs  may  be  fed  good  silage  when 
only  a  few  weeks  old. 


SQUARE 
DEAL 


a  Big 
Round 


Bargain, 


mis 


When  You  Buy  Fence 

Square  Deal  Fence  has  never  been  the  5 
cheapest  fence  in  price.  But  thousands  of  farmers 
will  tell  you  that  it  is  the  moat  economical  fencG  ™ 
to  buy  because  it  stands  tight  and  trim  years  after  B 
cheap  fence  has  gone  to  rust  and  ruin. 
Catalog  tells  why  it  lasts  longer,  ia  easier  to  ■■ 
erect  and  requires  fewer  poets  than  most  others,  mm 
That's  why  you  get  a  Big  Round  Bargain  for  ? 
your  money  when  yon  bay 

SQUARE  DEAL  FENCE  BB 
This  famous  fence  has  one  piece,  picket-  ■ 
like  stay  wires  and  wavy  or  crimped  strand  wires  mm 
which  prevent  sagging  and  bagging.  The  Square  ™ 
Deal  Knot  holds  every  joint  in  place  without  mm 
slipping.  Our  new  catalog  tells  how  fjg 
it  is  made  and  describes  Its  many  f 
superior  features, 
rnrr  To  Land  Owner*.  • 
rlltC  Bopp'e  N*w  Calco- 
1  lator.  Free  with  oui 

N«w  Square  Deal  CaUloir. 
Salves  all  problems,  clvee 
answer  Immediately. 
Both  Books  Free. 
KEYSTONE  STEEL  S  WIRE  CO. 
4007  Industrial  St.,  Peoria.  111." 


youCanfVafe 
Woney  Milling  f four 


One  of  the  best  paying  and  most  dignified  busi- 
nesses you  can  get  in ,  or  pa  t 
your  boy  in  nowadays,  is 
flour  milling.  On  a  compar- 
atively small  investment, 
and  without  any  previous 
milling:  experience  you  can 
|  own  and  run  the  wonder- 
ful "Midget"  Marvel  Mill 
and  make  good  money  from 
the  start. 

GET  BEHIND  4 

Midset"  Marvel 

One  man 
Self -Contained  Roller  Flow  Mill 

_Only  a  small  house  and  smalt  power  necessary. 
There's  more  profit  in  this  high  class  business  than 
anything  you  can  get  into  on  the  same  capital,  be- 
cause "It  makes  a  Better  Barrel  of  Flour  Cheaper." 

Saves  the  high  freights  on  wheat  out  and  flour  and 
feed  in.  "The  first  eight  months  I  made  a  net  profit 
of  over  $8000,"  says  A.  H.  Ling,  Jctmore,  Kan.;  "My 
profits,  from  the  "Midget"  Marvel  average  right 
around  $40  per  day,"  Chas.  M.  McKinney,  Cooper, 
Tex.:  "Was  $6000  fn  debt  when  I  bought  my  25  barrel 
"Midget,"  and  the  little  mill  pulled  me  clean  out  of 
the  hole  long  before  I  bought  my  40  barrel  mill  from 
you,"  says  M.  A.  Kamm,  Oxford.  Mich. 

Capacities:  15,  25,  60  and  100  barrels  of  as  fine  roller 
patent  flour  a  day  as  any  mill  can  make. 

Your  community  wants  one  of  these  mills.  Start 
one  before  someone  else  gets  in.  It's  a  lifetime  pay- 
ing business.  Write  today  for  free  booklet.  The 
Story  of  a  Wonderful  Flour  Mill,"  30  days  free  trial. 

Anglo -American  Mill  Company,  tnc. 
2262-2268  Trust  Building,        Owensboro,  Ky. 


NO  STUMP  TOO  BIG  FOR  THE 

—^Ta      hand  power. 

I^SiumpPulIeF 


_  One  man  with  a  K  can 
rip  out  any  slump  that  can 
be  pulled  with  the  best  inch 
steel  cable.  No  Digitus — No 
Expanse  for  Teams  or  Power 
Works  byleverage — same 
principle  as  a  j  ack. 
Made  of  lh«  finest  steel — 
guaranteed  against  breakage 
Endorsed  by  U.  S.  Gov- 
ernment experts. 

Write  today  for  free  book- 
Id  on  Land  Clearing. 
Tho  Fitzpatrick  Products 
Corporation 
49  John  St..  New  York 
S52  Mission  Street,  Baa  05 
Sao  Francisco,  CaL 


Maximum 
Protection 
At  Mini- 
mum  Cost 


A  Design 
For  Evary 
Practical 
Purpose 


Tour  dealer  can  supply  this  scien- 
tifically liullt  Fence.  Write  us  for 
name  of  dealer  In  your  vicinity. 

The  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co. 

Denver,  Colo. 


Dept.  WF. 


Windmill  Prices  Reduced  ffh 


Write,  today  for  Free  Cata- 
log ami  rodneod  priced  on 
tJimitlK  Windmills,  Food 
Griiidura.oto.  Ittir  Hnrgalns 
in  all  styles 
find 
mar 


Shl|»  Your 
CHURNING  CM5AM 
<•> 

W  Insjxur  1'iirni  llairj.  Ilcuu  r. 
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Seed  Show  This  Month. 

Actual  seed  samples  of  standard  var- 
ieties of  crops  raised  in  Colorado  which 
nave  been  registered  will  be  shown  at 
>he  State  Seed  Show  in  Colorado 
Springs,  November  14  to  17.    This  will 

ie  an  exhibition  of  registered  stock 
*rom  all  parts  of  the  state.  It  will  pro- 
vide an  opportunity  for  locating  good 
beed  and  making  arrangements  for  pur- 
chasing the  quantities  needed.  Farmers 

hroughout  the  state  will  be  able  to  see 
Uere  just  what  registered  seed  is  like 

aid  learn  what  results  have  been  ob- 

ained  through  its  use. 

The  seed  classes  in  the  show  will  in- 
clude the  standard  varieties  of  corn, 
Marquis  and  Defiance  wheat,  Success 
and  California  Feed  Barleys,  Colorado 
37,  Abundance  and  Nebraska  21  oats; 
Petkus  and  Rosen  rye;  the  standard 
varieties  of  potatoes.  Another  import- 
ant feature  announced  is  that  this  will 
be  the  final  State  Corn  Show  of  the 
Boys'  and  Girls7  Corn  Club  members. 

Registered  seed  must  be  produced 
from  registered  seed.  It  must  be  plant- 
ed on  clean  land  and  so  cared  for  that 
there  is  no  mixture  in  the  seed  harv- 
ested. Each  field  to  be  registered  is  in- 
spected by  agents  from  the  Extension 
Service  of  the  Agricultural  College  and 
a  growers'  committee,  to  see  that  there 
is  no  mixture  in  the  field.  A  sample  of 
the  seed  after  being  prepared  for  sale, 
is  sent  to  the  Extension  Service  of  the 
College  and  here  it  is  subjected  to  a  bin 
inspection  test  and  seed  laboratory  test 
by  the  State  Seed  Laboratory.  If  then 
the  sample  proves  to  be  exceptionally 
good  seed  and  pure  with  good  germina- 
tion, that  lot  is  registered  and  given  a 
registration  certificate  and  number.  In 
this  manner  the  Extension  Service 
hopes  to  be  of  help  to  the  farmer  in 
maintaining  good  seed  stocks  in  the 
various  counties  of  the  state. — Waldo 
Kidder,  Extension  Agronomist,  Colora- 
do Agricultural  College. 

Must  Wipe  Out  Tuberculosis. 

Fifty-four  per  cent  of  the  children  of 
the  city  of  New  York,  that  have  tuber- 
culosis, have  contracted  the  bovine  type, 
or,  in  other  words,  got  the  disease 
through  the  medium  of  the  dairy  cow. 
The  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture shows  by  its  statistics  that  at 
present  the  situation  is  by  no  means  as 
serious  as  this  in  Colorado,  but  this  is 
the  time  to  prevent  such  a  catastrophe 
coming  upon  us. 

The  dairy  farmer  in  Colorado  is  de- 
manding a  better  market  for  his  prod- 
uce, and  one  way  that  he  can  obtain  this 
is  to  advertise  his  own  product,  and  in 
advertising  it,  make  sure  that  it  is  a 
clean  product.  The  buying  public  re- 
quires a  product  free  from  contamina- 
tion of  any  kind.  The  dairyman  has  the 
best  food  on  earth  to  sell,  and  he  can 
sell  it  if  he  will  stand  by  his  own  busi- 
ness and  not  offer  to  the  public  a  quality 
that  he  would  not  buy  himself. 

If  we  are  to  preach  greater  consump- 
tion of  the  world's  best  food,  that  food 
must  be  clean,  and  the  only  way  to  in- 
sure cleanliness  of  raw  milk  from  the 
tuberculosis  standpoint,  is  to  test  the 
nerd  for  tuberculosis.  As  a  means  of 
bringing  this  about  the  Federal  Accred- 
ited Herd  Plan  was  adopted. 

Under  the  Federal  Accredited  herd 
plan,  the  owner  receives  the  services  of 
the  testing  free,  government  men  doing 
the  work.  He  has  to  agree  to  dispose  of 
all  reacting  animals  at  a  slaughter 
bouse  under  Federal  inspection.  The 
salvage  is  returned  to  the  owner  up  to 
$50  an  animal  for  grades,  and  $100  for 
purebreds.  Surely  nothing  could  be 
more  fair. 

There  are  in  the  United  States  244,' 
871  herds  under  Federal  supervision  for 
tuberculosis  eradication  at  the  present 
time.  ,  Colorado,  with  its  adaptability 
to  dairying,  cannot  afford  to  lag  behind 
'Colorado  dairymen  must  insure  a  clean 
product  by  not  only  keeping  the  sep- 
arators clean,  sterilizing  the  utensils 
and  cleaning  the  cows,  but  by  applying 
for  tuberculosis  testing  in  order  to  elim- 
inate all  animals  having  this  disease. 
Having  a  herd  on  the  Federarl  accred- 
ited list  wouM  be  of  distinct  value  to 
any  dairyman  in  facilitating  the  sale  of 
milk  or  surpius  breeding  stock. 

Be  fair  with  yourself  and  with  your 
family  and  the  persons  that  drink  your 
milk.  Applications  for  tuberculin  test- 
ing under  the  government  accredited 
herd  plan  should  be  sent  to  Dr.  W.  E. 
Howe,  Room  444,  Post  Office  Building, 
Denver,  Colo. — Haroldr.  R.  Lascellcs, 
State  Dairy  Commissi!©. 

i   feF"     <  * 

Cannfng  pcrwders  atrvertfsed  as;pre- 
|  ventives  against  food  poisoning  cajpnot 
I  be  depended  vpon,  according  to  the 'bu- 
reau of  chemistry  of  the  United  States 
Department  cl  Agriculture. 


Market  Outlook  for  Farm  and 
Ranch  Products. 

(Continued  from  Face  6.) 
transferring  grain  to  ocean  vessels,  but 
it  is  not  fast  enough  to  supply 
the  foreign  demand  and  some  Uni- 
ted States  wheat  is  being  sold 
abroad  right  along,  although  it  is 
poorer  in  quality  and  about  13  cents 
higher  in  price.  Congestion  at  Buffalo 
prevents  a  rapid  movement  to  the  sea- 
board through  that  point. 

Big  Advance  in  Corn  Prices. 

Com  prices  have  advanced  even  more 
than  wheat  from  the  low  point  of  the 
year  and  are  now  the  highest  since  Jan- 
uary, 1921.  Receipts  have  been  larger 
than  usual  for  this  time  of  the  year,  but 
domestic  distributors  and  exporters 
have  been  taking  it  as  fast  as  it  arrived 
and  drawing  upon  visible  supply  stocks 
in  addition.  It  is  possible  that  the  ad- 
vance has  reached  its  limits  for  the  time 
being,  since  our  market  is  out  of  line 
with  Argentine  corn  at  present  and  the 
most  urgent  domestic  demand  may  have 
been  provided  for.  The  long-distan«e 
outlook  is  strong,  however,  since  con- 
sumptive needs  this  year  are  certain  to 
be  unusually  large. 

Oats  prices  are  trailing  after  com. 
There  is  some  export  demand  and  do- 
mestic distribution  is  satisfactory,  t.o 
the  high  quality  of  the  new  crop  is  at- 
tractive to  consumers  who  were  loathe 
to  take  the  inferior  oats  produced  last 
year. 

Cash  Grain  Markets. 

The  range  of  cash  grain  prices  fol- 
lows : 

Kansas  City — Wheat,  No.  2  hard, 
$1.15@1.24;  No.  3,  $1.14@1.25. 

Corn— No.  2  mixed  67@72c;  No.  2 
vellow,  71@74c;  No.  2  white,  67@71c. 

Oats— No.  2  white,  44V2@45c;  No.  3, 
43@43%c. 

Hay  Market  Firm. 

Hay  markets  remain  firm  and  are 
gradually  working  upward.  Fall  de- 
mand is  fairly  brisk,  while  receipts  and 
country  loadings  are  light,  notwith- 
standing the  big  crop.  Car  shortage  is 
interfering  with  shipments.  Prices  per 
ton  in  carlots: 

Kansas  City — Prairie  upland  No.  1, 
$14@14.50;  No.  2,  $12.50@13.50;  al- 
falfa, choice  $24@25;  No.  1,  $21.50@ 
23.50;  standard,  $18@21;  No.  2,  $15.50 
@17.50;  No.  1  timothy,  $15@16;  No.  2, 
$12@13;  No.  1  light  clover  mixed, 
$14.50@15.50;  No.  1  clover  mixed, 
$12.50@14;  straw,  $8.50@9. 

Egg  Prices  Holding  Well. 

The  fresh  egg  market  has  advanced 
75  per  cent  from  the  low  point  of  the 
year,  which  was  reached  in  August,  and 
the  higher  level  is  well  sustained.  Re- 
ceipts at  the  leading  markets  since  Oc- 
tober 1  have  been  a  little  lighter  than 
last  year,  but  counting  the  reduction  in 
cold-storage  holdings  the  rate  of  con- 
sumption is  larger  than  a  year  ago.  The 
huge  surplus  of  storage  eggs  is  not  be- 
ing drawn  upon  as  rapidly  as  during 
September,  however.  Further  advances 
in  fresh  egg  prices  are  probable  as  they 
become  more  scarce,  but  storage  eggs 
are  apt  to  be  relatively  cheap  all  winter 

Poultry  receipts  since  October  1  have- 
not  been  as  heavy  as  in  the  same  period 
last  year  in  spite  of  the  increase  in  poul- 
try production.  Storage  stocks  have  not 
begun  to  increase  materially  as  yet. 

Latest  quotations: 

Kansas  City — Eggs:  Firsts,  32c;  sec- 
onds, 22c.  Live  poultry — Broilers,  2Cc; 
springs,  16c;  heavy  hens,  20c;  light 
hens,  14c;  roosters,  10c;  turkeys,  30c; 
ducks,  18c;  geese,  8c. 

Denver — Eggs,  32  @  38c.    Live  poul- 


try— Hens,  20c;  springs,  17@18c;  broil- 
ers, 22c;  roosters,  7c;  turkeys,  27c. 

Advance  in  Butter  Resumed. 
After  a  short  breathing  spell  the  ad- 
vance in  butter  prices  ^has  been  re- 
sumed. Receipts  at  leading  markets 
have  fallen  off  in  the  last  week  or  two, 
and  the  rate  of  consumption  remains  un- 
usually high.  A  feature  of  the  week 
was  improved  demand  for  undergrades 
and  centralized  storage  butter.  Prices 
on  92-score  fresh  butter  on  October  18 
were: 

Chicago,  44 %c;  New  York,  46c;  Bos- 
ton, 46c;  Philadelphia,  47c 

Fruits  and  Vegetables. 

The  nineteen  leading  late  potato  pro- 
ducing states  have  shipped  about  16,000 
fewer  cars  up  to  October  14  than  to  the 
same  date  last  year.  Their  crop  is  con- 
siderably larger  than  a  year  ago,  so  that 
dissatisfaction  with  prices  and  car 
shortage  are  largely  responsible  for  the 
retarded  movement.  Some  of  the  north- 
ern states  are  giving  potatoes  priority 
over  grain  to  facilitate  disposal  of  the 
crop  before  freezing  weather.  Northern 
round  whites  sacked  are  quoted  at  95c 
to  $1.50  per  hundred  pounds  on  mid- 
western  markets;  No.  1  Brown  Beauties 
and  Russets  are  bringing  60c  to  65c 
sacked  in  wagon-loads  at  Colorado  ship- 
ping points,  while  Rurals  are  bringing 
60c  to  75c  at  Idaho  points. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  con- 
firms the  prevalent  opinion  that  the  in- 
crease in  the  apple  crop  this  year  is 
more  largely  in  the  early  varieties  than 
in  the  late  keepers.  Shipments  of  bar- 
reled apples  thus  far  have  been  about 
40  per  cent  larger  than  to  the  same  date 
last  year,  while  boxed  apples  show  a  de- 
cline in  the  carlot  movement  of  about 
50  per  cent.  The  market  for  winter  va- 
rieties is  slowly  gaining  strength  with 
A  2V2  Midwest  Jonathans  quoted  at  $5 
to  $6.50,  and  Grimes'  Golden  at  $4.50  to 
$6  a  barrel  on  the  leading  central  west- 
ern markets.  Northwestern  extra  fancy 
large  Jonathans  are  bringing  $2.75  to 
$3  a  box  at  Chicago. 


State  Fair  Awards. 

The  following  list  of  awards  at  the 
Colorado  State  Fair  was  crowded  out  of 
our  issue  of  October  15: 

Berkshire  Hogs. 

The  Berkshire  show  was  made  by  C. 
W.  Henry  of  Greeley,  Colo.,  and  the 
Colorado  State  Reformatory,  Buena 
Vista.   The  awards  follow: 

Aged  boar — 1  (senior  champion),  Colorado 
State  Reformatory;   2,  Henry. 

Junior  boar  pig — 1  (junior  and  grand  cham- 
pion), Henry;  2,  Henry. 

Aged  sow — 1   (senior  champion),  Henry. 

Junior  sow  pig — 1  (junior  and  grand  cham- 
pion), 3  and  4,  Henry;  2,  State  Reformatory. 

Young  herd,  produce  of  sow  and  get  of  sire 
Henry. 

Chester  White  Hogs. 
I.  F.  Rockey,  Saguache,  Colo.,  and  M. 
&  F.  Ball  of  Pierce,  Colo.,  were  the  only 
exhibitors.   The  awards  follow: 

Aged  boar — 1,  Rockey. 

Junior  yearling  boar — 1  Ball. 

Junior  boar  pig — 1,  2  and  3,  Ball. 

Aged  sow — 1,  2  and  3,  Ball;  4,  Rockey. 

Junior  sow  pig — 1,  2  and  4,  Ball;  3,  Rockey. 

Senior,  junior  and  grand  champion  boar — Ball. 

Senior,  junior  and  grand  champion  sow — Ball. 

Aged  herd — Ball. 

Young  herd — 1,  Ball;  2,  Rockey. 

Get  of  sire — 1,  Ball;  2,  Rockey". 

Produce  of  sow — 1,  Ball;  2,  Rockey. 

Tamworth  Hogs. 
All  places  went  to  J.  C.  Hale,  Las  An 
imas,  Colo.,  the  only  herd  showing. 

Fat  Barrows. 

Poland  China,  under  6  months — 1,  C.  A.  C. 

Hamupshire,  under  1  year — 1,  Frir.k. 

Hampshire,  under  6  months — 1  and  2,  Frink. 

Duroc  Jersey,  under  1  year — 1  and  2,  C.  A.  C. ; 
3,  Crowe;  4,  Rocky  Ford  Duroc  Co. 

Duroc  Jersey,  under  6  month* — 1,  Rockv  Ford 
Duroc  Co.;  2  and  3,  C  A.  C;  4,  Avers. 


Recent  Range  of  Livestock  Prices  at  Our  Principal  Markets. 
Cattle- 


Medium  heavy  steers 


Good  light  steers 


Common  to  choice  butcher 


Canner  Ste 
Medium  to 


Common  to  choice  feeders  (1000  lb.  up) 
Common  to  choice  feeders  (750-1,000  lb.)... 

Common  to  choice  stocker  steers  

Common  to  choice  stocker  cows  and  heifers 

Hogs- 
Top  of  Market   

Bulk  of  Sales   

Heavy  (250  lb.  up)   

Medium  (200 — 250  lbs.)  

Lijrht    (150 — 200  lb.)   

Light  Lights  (130-150  lb.)  

Smooth  packing  sows  (250  lb.  up)  

Medium  to  choice  pigs  (130  lb.  down) 
Stock  pigs   ->  tim  1 1  im'.m  

Sheep  and  Lambs- 
Medium  and  prime  lambs  84  lb.  dow 
Culls  and  common  lambs  ........ .............. 

Medium  to  choice  ewes....  

Feeder  lambs  


Denver. 

Kansas  City 

Omaha. 

..$  6.50@ 

7.50 

$6.65® 

8.75 

$7,000  8.50 

6.75 

5.00® 

6.70 

5.00®  7.00 

7.85®10.50 

8.25®10.50 

7.50 

6.25® 

8.30 

6.75©  8.25 

6.50 

4.10® 

6.40 

4.50®  6.75 

5.50 

4.00® 

9.25 

4.25®  9.00 

4.50 
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Crarul  champion  barrow,  any  age  or  breed — C. 
A.  C.  on  Poland  China  Lji."jw  under  0  u.>,:. 

Quality  of  Sheep  Shown  Good. 
A  larger  number  of  breeds  were  rep- 
resented in  this  division  this  year  than 
ever  before  in  the  history  of  the  fair, 
though  there  was  little  competition  ex- 
cept in  the  Rambouillet  and  Hampshire 
classes.  The  quality  of  the  show  was 
good  throughout  .and  attracted  much 
attention  on  the  part  of  Colorado  farm- 
ers, many  of  whom  are  becoming  inter- 
ested in  mutton  and  wool  production  on 
a  small  scale,  as  part  of  their  diversified 
farming  operations. 

Kxhibitors — State  Reformatory,  Buena  Vi*ta, 
Colo. ;  Geo.  T.  Allen  k.  Son,  Lexington,  Neb. ;  C. 
T.  White  k  Hon,  Lexington,  Neb.;  Kd  It.  King, 
Monlr  Vir.ta,  Colo.;  Jacknon  Inventment  Co. 

Judge — Prof.  Cha*.  I.  Bray,  Fort  Collins,  Colo. 

Rambouillet  Sheep. 

h%*A  ram — 1,  Reformatory;  2,  Allen  t  Ron. 

Ram,  1  year  and  under  2 — 1  (champion), 
King;  2,  King;  3,  Reformatory. 

Ham  under  one  year — 1  and  3,  Allen  k  Son; 
2,  Reformatory. 

Ewe,  1  year'and  und«r  2 — 1  (champion),  King; 
2,  Allen  *;  Son;  3,  Reformatory. 

Ewe  lamb — 1  and  2,  Allen  *  Son;  3,  R:i«m- 
=.*ory.  ~ 

Pen — 1,  Allen;  2,  Reformatory. 

Flock — 1,  Allen;  2,  Reformatory. 

Get  of  eire — 1,  Allen;  2,  Reformatory. 

Hampshire  Sheep. 

Aged  ram,  1    (champion),  2  and  3,  Allen. 

Ram,  under  1  year — 1,  Reformatory;  2  and  3, 

ickson  Investment  Co. 

Ram,  1  year  and  under  2 — 1  and  3,  Colorado 
Reformatory;  2,  Allen. 

Ewe — 1  year  and  under  2 — 1  (champion),  Al- 
len; 2  and  3,  Reformatory. 

Ewe  lamb — 1,  Jackson;  2,  Allen;  3,  Reform- 
atory. 

Flock — 1,  Allen;  2,  Reformatory. 
Pen — 1,  Reformatory;  2,  Allen. 
Get  of  sire — 1,  Reformatory;  2,  Allen. 

A  full  flock  of  Oxfords  and  Lincolns 
were  shown  by  Geo.  T.  Allen  &  Son, 
without  competition.  Cotswolds  and* 
Southdowns  were  also  shown  by  the 
same  firm,  without  competition.  Shrop- 
shires  were  shown  by  C.  T.  White  & 
Sons.  • 

Good  Showing  of  Horses. 

The  horse  show,  never  a  strong  one  in 
point  of  numbers,  made  up  much  of  the 
lack  in  numbers  by  a  showing  of  quality 
that  speaks  well  for  the  breeders.  A 
new  name  in  the  lists  of  exhibitors  this 
year  was  that  of  Waite  Phillips  of  Lit- 
tleton, Colo.,  who  is  assembling  a  fine 
stud  of  both  Percherons  and  American 
horses.  Both  the  junior  champions  in 
the  Percheron  show  were  sired  by  Car- 
not,  owned  by  W.  S.  Corsa  of  White- 
hall, 111.  H.  J.  Gramlich  of  Lincoln^ 
Neb.,  who  judged  the  beef  cattle,  also1 
tied  the  ribbons  in  the  horse  division. 

Percheron  Horses. 

Exhibitors — State  Reformatory,  Buena  Vista, 
Colo.;  Highland  Ranch,  Denver;  W.  S.  Dutch, 
Pueblo;  John  H.  Thatcher,  Jr.,  Pueblo. 

Aged  stallion — 1,  (senior  and  grand  champion), 
Waite  Phillips,  on  Vergonne  2nd;  2,  Dutch,  on 
Victor;  3,  Colorado  State  Reformatory,  on  locar- 
beL 

Stallion  over  3  years — 1,  Thatcher,  Jr.,  on  Elnt- 
wood  Compc. 

Stallion  over  2  years — 1  (junior  champion), 
Reformatory,  on  Carira  3d. 

Stallion  foal — 1,  Thatcher;  2,  Reformatory. 

Aged  Mare — 1  (senior  and  grand  champion), 
Phillips  on  Lagitime;  2,  Phillips,  on  Le aside  Syl- 
via; 3,  Reformatory,  on  Hounellie. 

Mare  over  3  years — 1,  Reformatory,  on  Grace 
Carnot. 

Mare  over  2  years — 1,  Thatcher,  on  Elmwood 
Mignon. 

Mare  over  1  year — 1  (junior  champion),  Re- 
formatory, on  Carji. 

Display  draft  horses  owned  in  Colorado— 1,  Re- 
fomatory;  2,  Phillips;   3,  Thatcher. 

Draft  stallion  and  five  colts,  Colorado  bred— 
1,  Reformatory. 

Draft  mare,  showing  two  colts — 1,  Reformatory. 

American  Saddle  Horses. 

Aged  stallion — 1,  A.  L.  Allen,  Pueblo,  Colo. 

Stallion  over  1  and  under  2  years — 1,  John  H. 
Vorhees,  Pueblo,  Colo. 

Aged  mares — 1  and  2,  Phillips,  on  Madge  Bride 
and  Sue  Harrison. 

Mare  over  2  years — I,  Vorhees,  on  Princess 
Bluebell. 

Standard  Bred  Horses. 

Aged  mare — 1,  A.  L.  Monahan,  on  Ruth  R;  2, 
Vorhees,  on  Kitty  Wilkes. 

Mare  over  1  year — 1,  Jack  Lewis  on  My  Cap- 
tain. 


Funds  to  Fight  Rust. 

Harrison  Fuller,  secretary  of  the 
Grain  Rust  Prevention  Association,  re- 
cently appeared  before  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee in  the  Treasury  Department  and 
asked  for  an  increase  in  the  Federal  ap- 
propriations to  eradicate  the  barberry 
bush,  the  host  plant  to  black  stem  rust 
of  wheat.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
turned  in  an  estimate  providing  for 
$350,000,  the  same  amount  as  was  voted 
last  year  after  the  Grain  Rust  Preven- 
tion Association,  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation  and  others  had  pre- 
vailed upon  Congress  to  increase  the 
fund  from  $200,000  which  was  original- 
ly carried  in  the  bill.  Mr.  Fuller  pre- 
sented facts  and  figures  showing  the 
progress  which  is  being  made  in  the 
middle  western  states. 


According  to  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads  40  per  cent  of  all  tracks  covering 
the  highways  are  1-ton  capacity  or  less, 
33  per  cent  from  between  one  and  two 
tons,  and  the  balance  heavier  capacities. 
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Would 

You 


BEST 
BY  TEST 


— throw  away  a  dollar'^ 
worth  of  flour,  sugar,  but- 
ter, eggs  and  so  forth  to 
save  10  cents  on  a  can  of 
baking  powder?  That's  what 
happens  when  you  buy  the 
"lots  for  the  money"  brands, 
and  that's  exactly  what 

never  happens  when  you  usei 

CALUMET 

The  Economy  BAKING  POWDER 

the  most  dependable  of  all 
leaveners.  It  is  made  in  the 
most  careful  and  scientific 
manner.  The  materials,  are 
absolutely  pure,they  remain^ 
pure  in  thebakingandinsure 
wholesome  healthful  food. 

One  spoonful  is  equal  to  two 
of  many  other  brands.  You 
pay  less — use  less  and  get 
best  results  without  loss. 

The  sale  of  Calumet  is  2J£ 
times  as  much  as  that  of 
any  other  brand. 


THE  WORLD®  GREATEST  BAKING  POWDER 


Kodak  Film  Developed  1  (\n 

Prints  4c  to  6c.  Ivt 
MAIL  III  YOUR  FILM. 

ONE  DAY  SERVICE 

NO  DELAY. 

EASTMAN  KODAKS, 
ALBUMS,  FILM,  ETC. 

Send  for  Catalog  and  Price  List. 

MileHighPhotoCo. 

Established  1905. 

321-23-25  17th  St.  Denver,  Colo. 


The  Breeders  Gazette 

12  MONTHS 

Western  Farm  Life 

18  MONTHS 

Both  for  Only 

$1.00 


Through  a  special  arrangement  we 
are  able  to  offer  The  Ureedcrs  Gazette 
with  Western  Farm  Life  at  greatly 
reduced  rate.   Order  thlH  club  now. 

ThlH  offer  good  for  new  or  renewal 
subscriptions,  and  renewals  will  be 
extend*  d  from  present  date  of  expira- 
tion. 


COT-PON' 


Western  farm  l.Hr,  Denver,  (olo.i 

CJen  1 1  em  en  —  Kn  dosed  li  ere  wl  th 
plea>K-  find  $1  00,  for  wbleh  s<-nd  me 
Breeders  riazetl"  for  12  months  and 
Western  farm  Life  for  18  months. 


Name   

P.  O  

R.  P.  I)          Box   STATE. 


Aspirin 

Say  "Bayer"  and  Insistl 


Unless  you  see  the  name  "Bayer"  on 
package  or  on  tablets  you  are  not  get- 
ting the  genuine  Bayer  product  pre- 
scribed by  physicians  over  twenty-two 
years  and  proved  safe  by  millions  for 


Colds 
Toothache 
Earache 
Neuralgia 


Headache 
Lumbago 
Rheumatism 
Pain,  Pain 


Accept  "Bayer  Tablets  of  Aspirin" 
only.  Each  unbroken  package  contains 
proper  directions.  Handy  boxes  of 
twelve  tablets  cost  few  cents.  Drug- 
gists also  sell  bottles  of  24  and  100. 
Aspirin  is  the  trade  mark  of  Bayer 
Manufacture  of  Monoaceticacidester  of 
Salycylicacid. 


LOW  PRICCST 
NOW  on  nil 

104  stylo*  of 

OTTAWA 


.'NCRaiHtOAlKN-  I..-.. 
T)m.i  Wlr.  H.ll  I'll™..   Sail  . 
r.nioi.  ( .iinr.ii  «nrlf>r  M'irtaf  It.'  k 
.•Vita  for  VHVM  IHM1K  anil  Cut  Vrlrra. 
OTTAWA  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY. 
_2R1  D  UnlM  Btr»at.  Ottawa.  Kan.  .a.  . 


Wear 
Overland 


Aluminum  Shoes 


I  M,m     Sit*  Mon.y  and  PrcTcrit  SickiMi* 

Facta.*  WatT-proof.  ruat-ntoof,  rot-Ofool. 
tol  .el     No  mrtal  toucbw  yo«  pi"  I  In 

good  <  •   ».   Money  back  II  not 

•  .■  I-1    l     Htra  catalog  far  a  ixjatil. 

li\  ICnliAV.NO  mioi;  CO. 
De..l.  110.     Iloclne,  Wli. 


The  Rural  Household 

Questions  about  homo  problems  promptly  answered  by  letter  and  through 
the  magazine.  Letters  from  women  containing  helpful  suggestions  for  im- 
provement of  rural  life  are  always  welcome.  Address  all  communications  to 
Mary  G.  Collopy,  Editor  Home  Department,  Western  Farm  Life,  Denver,  Colo. 


A  laugh  is  just  like  sunshine, 

It  freshens  all  the  day; 
It  tips  the  peak  of  life  with  light, 

And  drives  the  clouds  away. 


My  Neighbor's  Story. 

This  time  my  neighbor  is  little  Bar- 
bara McBroom  of  El  Paso  county,  Colo. 
She  and  her  sisters  have  made  a  splen- 
did investment  in  hogs  this  year.  We 
asked  how  she  earned  the  money  and 
this  is  what  she  told  us: 

"When  we  were  babies  mother  always 
bought  us  a  bank  and  showed  us  how 
much  fun  it  was  to  put  pennies  in  it. 
So,  ever  since,  my  daddy,  mother  and 
grandmother,  have  given  us  all  their 
pennies.  Once  a  year  we  take  the 
money  out  of  our  banks  and  deposit  it 
in  the  savings  bank.  We  each  have  a 
bank  book  and  we  get  interest  on  this 
money.  We  spend  our  money  for  Christ- 
mas and  birthdays,  but  not  for  candy. 
We  often  earn  money.  We  sold  some 
muskrat  skins  and  we  cut  and  picked 
potatoes.  Every  time  we  find  a  new 
hen's  nest  we  get  a  nickel,  and  we  cut 
thistles  around  the  field,  too,  and  we 
picked  up  chips  and  took  them  to  town 
to  our  grandmother." 


"Mrs.  Jones  Is  Taking  Yeast." 

"Mrs.  Jones  is  taking  yeast  and  she 
is  reducing  wonderfully."  Or  "Mrs. 
Brown  is  taking  yeast  and  is  gaining 
every  day."  Have  you  heard  these  re- 
marks? Of  course  you  have!  Some 
take  "regular  yeast  cake"  and  some  buy 
the  "tablets."  It  seems  there  is  now  a 
very  important  word,  "vitamin,"  in  the 
vocabulary  of  folks  who  are  interested 
in  building  up  or  keeping  up  their  bod- 
ies and  who  are  very  concerned  over  the 
nourishment  of  their  young  children. 

Very  well,  if  vitamines  are  so  worth 
having  we  will  have  them,  of  course,  but 
do  we  need  to  buy  commercial  vitamin 
preparations?  The  following  abstract 
of  an  article  written  by  McCollum  and 
Simmonds  helps  us  to  decide: 

"The  term  vitamin  refers  to  individ- 
ual substances  referred  to  as  vitamin 
A,  vitamin  B,  and  vitamin  C.  The  ex- 
istence of  a  fourth  one  has  been  recent- 
ly demonstrated.  Owing  to  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  traffic  in  commercial  vi- 
tamins it  was  thought  important  to  ex- 
amine these  preparations  for  the  most 
stable  of  these,  or  vitamin  B,  since  that 
is  the  most  promoted  commercially. 

Six  commercial  preparations  were 
tested  for  vitamin  B.  An  examination 
of  the  labels  on  the  containers  divulged 
propaganda  so  long  inflicted  upon  the 
American  public.  The  vitamin  prepara- 
tions were  represented  as  specific  rem- 
edies for  the  same  collection  of  illnesses 
listed  on  blood-purifier  remedies. 

The  results  of  feeding  tests  indicate 
that  the  claims  set  forth  on  the  labels 
were  extravagant  and  misleading.  The 
preparations  were  found  to  not  contain 
the  vitamin  B  in  concentrated  form  as 
represented. 

McCollum  and  Simmonds  conclude 
with  a  simple  statement  of  dietary  rules 
which,  if  adhered  to,  will  secure  a  great 
abundance  of  vitamins  in  each  day's 
food  supply. 

1.  Salads  should  be  eaten  twice  each 
day.  This  will  insure  the  regular  con- 
sumption of  some  raw  fruit,  raw  cab- 
bage, raw  celery,  tomatoes,  lettuce,  etc. 
The  consumption  of  such  foods  provides 
an  abundance  of  the  anti-scorbutic  sub- 
stance (vitamin  C),  in  which  our  diet 
of  cooked  foods  is  likely  to  be  lacking. 

2.  Each  day  a  liberal  helping  should 
be  taken  of  some  food  which  we  would 
class  as  greens.  These  possess  dietary 
properties  which  make  them  unique 
among  vegetable  foods.  This  practice 
will  likewise  go  far  toward  correcting 
constipation,  which  is  the  bane  of  the 
existence  of  a  large  portion  of  our  pop- 
ulation. 

3.  Each  day  a  quart  of  milk  or  its 
equivalent  in  the  form  of  manufactured 
dairy  products  should  be  taken. 

The  remainder  of  the  diet  may  be  se- 
lected entirely  on  the  basis  of  its  appeal 
to  the  sense  of  taste. 

Man  Needs  a  Balanced  Kution. 

Feeding  the  family  is  as  important 
as  feeding  the  animals.  Food,  whether 
it  be  for  man  or  animal,  has  two  func- 
tions to  perform: 

First,  to  build  up  the  body  and  repair 
wasted  tissue. 

Second,  to  furnish  energy  for  the  pro- 
duction of  heat  and  motion. 


By  observing  a  few  general  sugges- 
tions it  is  possible  to  keep  a  diet  well 
enough  balanced  for  practical  purposes. 

Both  the  growth  of  the  body  and  its 
working  capacity  are  dependent  upon 
the  amount  and  kind  of  food  we  eat. 

People  must  have  protein  substances 
to  build  up  muscles  and  tissues.  The 
protein  is  secured  mainly  from  meats, 
eggs,  milk  and  cheese,  or  fromiegumes 
and  cereals. 

The  legumes  and  cereals  have  such  a 
large  per  cent  of  starches  and  sugars 
that  if  we  were  to  depend  entirely  upon 
vegetables  for  our  protein  we  would 
eat  too  much  of  the  starches  and  sugar. 
Furthermore,  the  vegetable  protein  is 
not  so  easily  digested  as  that  found  in 
animal  food.  For  these  reasons  it  is 
usually  thought  best  for  us  to  eat  a 
mixed  diet  and  secure  a  considerable 
part  of  our  protein  from  animal  food. 

The  best  energy-producing  foods  are 
sugars  and  starches  in  cereals  and  veg- 
etables. Corn,  wheat,  potatoes  and  rice 
should  make  up  a  large  part  of  our  diet. 
The  fats  are  used  in  the  same  way  as 
the  sugars  and  starches,  but  have  a 
much  higher  energy  and  fuel  value  and 
should  be  taken  in  much  smaller  quan- 
tities. 

Fat  is  secured  from  butter,  olives,  fat 
meats,  nuts,  etc.  Cereals  and  vegeta- 
bles contain  a  small  quantity  of  fat. 

Fruits,  green  vegetables  and  relishes 
furnish  bulk,  juiciness,  flavor  and  the 
needed  mineral  element. 

Water  helps  to  dissolve  and  distribute 
the  foods  in  the  body  and  carries  off  the 
waste  material. 

A  great  deal  of  water  is  supplied  to' 
us  through  food  material,  such  as  milk 
and  green  vegetables,  but  this  is  not  a 
sufficient  amount.  People  should  drink 
a  great  deal  of  water  beside  that  con- 
sumed with  meals. — Zella  Wigant. 

Use  More  Apples. 

It  is  a  trite  saying  that  "An  apple  a 
day  keeps  the  doctor  away,"  but  one 
Colorado  woman  who  is  the  perfect  pic- 
ture of  health,  says:  "If  an  apple  a  day 
keeps  the  doctor  away,  what  will  seven 
apples  do?" 

Those  who  have  apple  orchards  real- 
ize the  market  situation  at  present. 
Women  in  fruit  districts  are  urging 
more  extensive  use  of  apples,  raw  and 
cooked.  Let  us  do  our  best  to  utilize 
the  crop  we  have  on  our  hands.  Send  in 
your  suggestions  of  recipes.  In  the 
meantime,  try  the  following: 

1.  Bake  apples  with  a  few  nuts  or 
raisins  in  center. 

2.  Sprinkle  apples  with  brown  sugar 
and  bake. 

3.  Use  plenty  of  apple  salad. 

4.  Plain  apple  sauce,  sprinkled  with 
shredded  cocoanut  and  served  in  sauce 
dishes  often  answers  the  question: 
"How  can  I  get  rid  of  that  bowl  of  ap- 
ple sauce?" 


Our  Fashion  Service. 

All  patterns  12  cents  each.  Address 
Western  Farm  Life,  Pattern  Department, 
1518  Court  Place,  Denver,  Colo. 

Rend  This  Before  Ordering:  Patterns 
ordered  through  this  magazine  are 
mailed  promptly  from  the  factory  at 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  arrive  in  10  to  12 
days  from  time  order  reaches  Western 
Farm  Life.  Be  sure  to  specify  size  and 
number  of  patterns.  Write  your  name 
and  postofficc  address  plainly  to  avoid 
delay.  These  patterns  are  handled  at 
cost,  as  a  service  to  our  women  readers. 
The  price  of  12  cents  Includes  postage. 


4150 — A   PleaNliiK  Model.     This  prolty 

frock  may  be  made  without  the  Jumper 
portions.  It  is  a  good  style  for  gabar- 
dine serge,  taffeta,  or  linen,  and  also  for 
gingham  and  other  wash  fabrics.  The 
pattern  Is  cut  In  four  sizes:  4,  6,  8  and 
10  years.  A  6-year  size  requires  3%  yards 
of  32-inch  material.  For  Jumper  alone 
1%  yard  of  32-inch  material  is  required. 

8889 — \  *  «1  Hoiniirr  Style.     The  way 

to  be  comfortable  at  play  Is  to  be  attired 
in  a  garment  of  this  kind.  It  may  bo 
fashioned  from  gingham  or  percale.  Tills 
interesting  model  has  outstanding  pock- 
ets that  will  hold  attractions  for  any 
"youngster."  The  pattern  is  cut  In  four 
sizes:  1,  2.  3  and  4  years.  A  2-year  size 
requires  3  %  yards  of  27-Inch  material. 
For  very  young  children,  the  Inner  seam 
edges  on  the  hloomcrs  portions  may  bo 
Mulshed  to  close  with  buttons  and  but- 
tonholes. 

41fl« — \  St/Mat  Afternoon  Drew*.  This 

Is  a  splendid  model  for  mature  figures. 
It  features  the  low  waistline  and  surplice 
closing  now  ho  popular.  The  sleeve  may 
be  finished  In  *i  or  In  elbow  length.  The. 
pattern  is  cut  In  Seven  sizes:  36,  38.  40, 
42,  44,  46  and  48  Inches  bust  measure.  A 
38-Inch  size  requires  4  v'i  yards  of  40-inch 
material.  The  width  of  the  skirt  with 
plaits  extended  is  L' yards. 

n:t.-.-iii:t — \  DrcMN.v  <'»N<Miiie.  Canton 
crepe  In  a  new  shade  of  brown,  und  lace 
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bands  dyed  to  match,  was  used  to  do 
vclop  this-  pleasing'  design.  Ono  could 
use  kasha  cloth  or  gabardine,  with  cm 
broidery  or  braid  for  trimming.  The 
Waist  Pattern  4136,  is  cut  in  seven  sizes: 
34,  36,  38,  40,  42.  44  and  46  inches  bunt 
measure.  The  Skirt  pattern  4113  Is  cut 
in  seven  sizes:  25,  27,  29.  31,  33,  35  and  37 
inches  waist  measure.  The  width  at  the 
foot  is  2,,t  yards.  To  make  this  costume 
for  a  medium  size  requires  6%  yards  of 
32-inch  material. 

TWO  separate  patterns,  mailed  (o  ;my 
address  on  receipt  of  12c  FOH  EACH 
pattern,  in  silver  or  stamps. 

41.";!. — A  Onluty  Dre«*  for  Dance  or 
Pmrty.  Soft  fabrics  such  as  Canton  crepe., 
or  crepe  de  chine,  are  best  for  a  dress  of 
this  kind,  but  it  is  also  nice  for  voile  and 
organdy.  The  drapery  may  be  omitted 
on  the  skirt  as  well  as  on  the  waist,  as 
shown  in  a  smaller  illustration,  and  the 
sleeve  finished  in  short  or  wrist  length 
Picot  or  hemstitching  is  simple  and  ef- 
fective for  decoration.  The  pattern  is 
cut  in  four  sizes:  8,  10,  12  and  14  years. 
A  10-year  size  requires  4%  yards  of  32- 
inch  material. 


The  First  American. 

(Continued  from  Page  7.) 
And  by  means  of  it  I  set  the  hounds  on 
your  scent.  Are  you  a  wizard?  For 
they  came  home  an  hour  ago,  yelping 
and  cringing,  so  weak  and"  miserable 
that  they  could  scarce  walk.  And  now. 
it  seems,  you  arc  the  man  who  is  sum- 
moned to  

He  stiffened  to  "attention,"'  his  eyes 
fixed  on  the  door  by  which  I  had  just 
entered.  I  turned  to  learn  the  reason 
On  the  threshold  stood  a  robed  major- 
domo  with  ivory-d'o^  "fd  staff.  The 
majordomo  nodded  to  the  captain  and 
withdrew.  The  captain  beckoned  me 
to  follow. 

He  walked  at  my  side,  drawn  sword 
in  hand,  and  three  men-at-arms,  by  his 
order,  brought  up  the  rear.  Evidently 
my  startled  friend,  the  captain,  was  re 
solved  to  take  no  more  chances  of  my 
"vanishing." 

Up  the  stairs  we  tramped,  along  the 
gorgeous  foyer  and  up  a  second,  broad 
er  flight  of  steps.    Then  down  a  car- 
peted passageway  with  tapestry-hung 
walls. 

We  stopped  at  an  ante-room  and  the 
captain  motioned  me  to  enter.  A  valet 
de  chambre  who  stood  there  entered  an 
inner  room,  returned  a  moment  later, 
and  signaled  lr.e  to  follow. 

I  went  forward,  the  captain  and  his 
men  remaining  in  the  anteroom.  I  found 
myself  in  a  large,  splendidly  furnished 
apartment,  lighted  only  by  a  candela- 
brum that  stood  on  a  paper-littered  ta- 
ble in  the  center. 

At  this  table,  his  back  to  me,  sat  a 
man  writing.  He  was  clad  in  a  scarlet 
robe,  and  wore  a  velvet  cap  of  the  same 
hue. 

His  back  was  toward  me,  I  say.  Yet 
I  knew  him  at  a  glance. 


■4102 — A  Comfortable  Coat.  A  good 
feature  of  this  style  is  the  convertible 
collar.  It  may  be  rolled  high  with  the 
coat  buttoned  close  to  the  neck,  or  rolled 
low  with  the  coat  fronts  open.  This  is 
a  very  popular  model,  good  for  all  cloak  - 
ings.  The  pattern  is  cut  in  five  sizes: 
C,  8,  10,  12  and  14  years.  A  10-year  size 
requires  i  yards  of  44-inch  material. 

.Tftflfl — ft     Yonfhful     One-Piece  Model. 

Another  attractive  version  of  an  ever- 
popular  style  is  portrayed  here.  The  lines 
are  smart  and  youthful.  Any  of  this  sea- 
sons dress  materials  may  be  used  to  de- 
velop the  dress,  which  will  be  becoming 
to  ■muter  as  well  as  to  mature  figures. 
Braided  or  embroidered  serge  or  jersey 
eloth  is  good  for  this  model.  The  pattern 
is  cut  in  three  sizes:  16,  18  and  20  years. 
An  18-year-size  requires  4%  yards  of  38- 
Inch  material.  The  width  at  the  foot  is  2 
yards. 

4162 — A  Good  Service  DrexB  for  Slender 
or  Stoat  FlKureit.  Comfortable  fulness 
and  slenderizing  lines  mark  this  desir- 
able model.  The  back  extends  over  the 
fronts  to  form  yoke  sections  to  which 
the  fronts  are  gathered.  This  is  a  good 
style  for  percale,  gingham,  gabardine 
and  flannelette.  The  sleeve  may  be  in 
wrist  length  or  short,  as  Illustrated.  The 
pattern  is  cut  In  seven  sizes:  36.  38,  40, 
42,  44,  46  and  48  Inches  bust  measure.  A 
38-Inch  size  requires  f>%  yards  of  32-inch 
material.  The  width  at  the  foot  is  2% 
yards. 


CHAPTER  IX. 
"Into  the  Fire." 

Yes,  I  knew  him.  Those  narrow 
shoulders,  the  wizened  neck,  the  sparse, 
grizzled  hair,  the  "set"  of  the  head — all 
were  unmistakable. 

It  was  the  "Little  Gray  Man!" 

Incredible — but  certain,  true.  The 
shabby  gray  garments  and  the  furtive, 
ratlike  air  had  been  replaced  by  price- 
less robes  and  a  manner  of  icy  majesty. 

Yet,  there  was  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
as  to  lvs  identity — even  before  he  slow- 
ly turned  his  head  and  fixed  me  with 
those  piercing  little  black  eyes  of  his. 

You  will  laugh,  but  only  one  thought 
rushed  to  my  mind — only  one  incon- 
gruous speech  to  my  lips  as  I  beheld 
him. 

"The  snuff-box,"  I  blurted  out.  "It 
was  taken  from  me  when  I  was  arrest- 
ed. By  the  Marquis  des  Ems.  I  am 
sorry.  I  did  my  best  to  return  it  to 
you." 

The  valet  de  chambre  tugged  at  my 
sleeve. 

"Say,  'Your    eminence,' "  he  whis- 
pered reprovingly. 
"His  eminence!" 
I  fairly  gasped. 

So  this  scarlet-clad  personage — the 
little  gray  man — was  His  Eminence, 
Armand  Jean  era  Plesis,  Cardinal  de 
Richelieu,  uncrowned  king  of  France! 

And  I  had  addressed  him  as  if  he 
were  an  upper  servant. 

I  stared  stupidly  at  the  slender,  robed 
figure,  my  gaze  riveted  at  length  by  the 
magic  power  of  those  black,  snakelike 
eyes. 

Armand  de  Richelieu,  at  this  time 
(1632)  was  barely  47  years  old.  He 
looked  nearer  70.  Ill  health  and  the 
cares  of  state,  but  chiefly  the  consum- 
ing inward  fires  of  his  own  spirit,  had 
aged  and  enfeebled  him.  One  had  the 
impression  of  a  worn-out  body  kept 
alive  and  active  by  a  will  of  chilled 
steel. 

He  had  been  affixing  to  some  papers 
a  great  seal.  And,  my  eyes  leaving  his 
for  a  second,  I  recognized  its  crest  as 
the  same  I  had  seen  on  the  uniform 
cloak  and  the  coach  panels.  Small 
wonder  the  footpads  had  fled  at  sight 
of  it! 

I  saw,  too,  at  one  end  of  the  table,  a 
pile  of  manuscript  pages,  whose  fine, 
cramped  chirography  was  arranged  in 
drama  form.  I  recalled  the  slip  of  paper 
that  had  evidently  been  the  fly-leaf  of 
a  play. 

And  I  learned  thus,  for  the  first  time, 
that  the  man  who  swayed  all  France 
was  also  a  play  writer.  (I  was  to  hear 
in  days  to  come  that,  by  an  odd  freak 
of  a  great  mind,  he  was  far  less  proud 
of  'his  glorious  statesmanship  than  of 
his  very  mediocre,  though  ponderous 
dramas.) 

For  a  full  half  minute  we  looked  at 
each  other  without  speaking.  Then,  in 
that  dry,  rasping  voice  of  his,  he  said 
coldlv: 

"Well,  sir?" 


"Well,  your  eminence?"  I  replied 
stupidly  enough 

He  had  turned  full  about  now,  and 
was  sitting  facing  me. 

"You  spoke  of  a  snuff-box,  I  think," 
said  he  at  last.  "Is  thin,  by  any  chance 
the  one  to  which  you  refer?" 

lie  drew  from  hi«  robe  the  glisten 
ing  bauble  that  had  caused  mc  so  much 
trouble.    Yes,  it  was  the  same.  There 
could  be  no  doubt  as  to  those  queer 
hieroglyphics  on  the  lid 

But  now,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is 
impossible,  had  it  come  again  into  his 
possession  ? 

I  peered  with  owlish  surprise  at  the 
box.  The  cardinal  seemed  to  relish  my 
dismay, 

"You  recognize  the  trinket,  I  see,"  he 
remarked. 

"I  do,  indeed.   But  how  the  deuce 
that  is  to  say,  how  did  your  eminence 
come  by  it?" 

"That  is  not  the  question,"  said  ho. 
"Nor  are  you  here  to  ask  questions  at 
all,  but  to  answer  them.  The  point  is, 
how  did  you  chance  to  have  this  thing?" 

"It  fell  from  your  eminence's  pocket 
as  you  were  galloping  away  from  Au- 
teuil  this  morning.  I  picked  it  up.  But 
you  had  gone  out  of  hearing.  A  cavalier 
the  Marquis  des  Ems — rode  up  and 
demanded  it.  He  backed  his  demands 
by  the  show  of  force,  and  I  was  obliged 
to  leave  him  unhorsed  at  the  rqadside. 

"I  followed  your  eminence  through 
the  streets  this  evening  to  return  it, 
but  you  gave  ine  the  slip.  Your  guard- 
captain  on  sight  of  it  had  seized  me.  A 
group  of  gallants,  beholding  it,  saluted 
me  as  a  superior.    The    Marquis  des 

Ems  " 

"What  tissue  of  idiotic  moonshine  is 
this?"  he  broke  in  peevishly.  "Your  tale 
is  as  shambingly  incoherent  and  im- 
probable as  a  drunken  shipman's.  Can 
you  devise  none  better?" 

"Your  eminence,"  I  retorted,  "I  have 
spoken  the  truth,  as  is  my  habit.  And 
no  man,  be  he  cardinal  or  pauper,  has 
the  right  to  doubt  my  word." 

"Tush!"  he  rebuked.  "Bring  no  colo- 
nial swaggering  into  my  palace.    I  am 

the  Cai-dinal  Richelieu,  and  " 

And  I  am    Hugh    Mallock,  Ameri- 


can!" I  broke  in. 


am  not  here  by 


my  own  will  or  through  any  crime  of 
mine.    Therefore,  I  have  the  right  to 

resent  " 

"Canaille!"  gasped  the  horrified  valet 
de  chambre.  "Do  you  know  to  whom 
you  speak  ?  Monsignieur,  shall  I  sum- 
mon the  guard  to  " 

"Be  still,  Laroque!"  ordered  his  emi- 
nence, as  one  might  quiet  a  growling 
lapdog.  "Your  tongue  wags  overfreely 
for  France,  my  American  friend,"  he  re- 
sumed, turning  again  to  me.  Be  careful 
lest  its  own  noise  should  cause  it  to  be 
stilled  forever." 

His  words  and  his  face  were  stem. 
Yet,  somehow.  I  got  the  idea  he  was  not 
half  displeasfd  at  my  boldness.  When 
he  spoke  again  it  was  with  calm,  judi- 
cial utterance. 

"You  to'.d  me  this  morning  at  Au- 
teuil,"  said  he,  "that  you  were  new  to 
France.  If  that  be  true — and  if  your 
tale  of  the  snuff-box  be  true — let  me 
read  you  a  one-minute  lecture  on 
French  politics: 

"France  today  is  as  a  ship  steering 
a  straight  coarse  through  a  tempestu- 
ous sea.  If  the  helmsman's  hand  be 
firm,  and  if  his  brain  be  wise,  the  ship 
will  weather  the  storm.  If  he  be  torn 
from  the  helm,  the  ship  will  lie  help- 
less, at  the  mercy  of  the  billows.  I 
am  the  helmsman." 

He  paused,  then  went  on: 
"From  time  to  time  some  misguided 
man,  or  woman,  or  collection  of  malcon- 
tents, strives  to  hurl  me  from  the  helm. 
Were  not  such  persons  punished,  at 
once  and  severely,  the  ship  of  state 
would  soon  be  without  a  steersman. 
Several  such  attempts,  therefore,  I  have 
punished.  Not  for  their  menace  to  me, 
but  to  the  welfare  of  France. 

"Other  plots  constantly  spring  up. 
One  is  afoot  even  now.  By  my  spies  I 
have  learned  for  weeks  of  its  every 
move.  The  poor  fools!  To  pit  their 
puny  force  against  Armand  de  Riche- 
lieu's!" 

The  last  words  were  muttered  in 
fierce  contempt,  under  his  breath;  to 
himself  rather  than  to  me.  Then,  more 
calmly: 

"A  man  close  to  the  throne  heads  a 
conspiracy  for  my  ruin.  In  court,  in 
city,  and  in  camp  he  has  found  re- 
cruits for  his  wretched  cause.  I  have 
let  the  plot  grow  until  I  could  crush  it, 
full-blown.  The  hour  has  struck.  And 
no  man — save  only  the  leader,  who 
crouches  for  safety  behind  the  cloak  of 
his  brother,  the  king — shall  escape.  The 
secret  seal  of  the  conspiracy,  the  rally- 
ing sign,  the  'open  sesame,'  is  a  certain 
symbol.  Every  conspirator  knows  it- 
It  is  also  known  to  me  and  to  one  or  two 
of  my  most  trusted  officers  and  spies." 


He  lifted  the  snuff-bo-:  and  pointed 
one  lean  linger  at  the  hie  roglyph  upon 
its  lid. 

"There!'  he  said  quietly. 
I  started.   Nov/  I  Began  at  last  to  lee 
faint  light  through  the  cloud  of  murky 
mystery. 

I  could  partly  understand  why  Des 
Ems  had  desired  to  keep  the  snuff-box 
from  falling  into  ti;<:  wrong  hands; 
why  Richelieu's  trusted  captain  had  or- 
dered the  capture  of  the  man  who  car- 
ried the  treasonable  emblem;  why  cour- 
tiers who  evidently  belonged  to  the  con- 
spiracy should  have  recognized  it,  and 
should  thus  have  mistaken  me  for  one 
of  the  plot's  leaders. 

My  thoughts  then  took  a  leap  that 
left  me  cold  and  trembling.  Within  that 
snuff-box  was  Claire  de  Sieux's  portrait. 
Richelieu  had  said  that  not  one  con- 
spirator should  escape  unpunished. 
Would  not  the  fact  that  her  likeness 
was  in  the  hieroglyphic al  box  implicate 
her  in  his  suspicions  and  his  ven- 
geance ? 

For  an  instant  I  was  minded  to  save 
her  by  springing  upon  the  feeble,  yet 
all  powerful,  cardinal  and  slaying  him. 
I  glanced  down  furtively  to  his  face. 

And  as  again  our  eyes  met,  I  had  a 
strange,  uncanny  feeling  that  he  was 
reading  my  every  thought  as  if  it  were 
written  on  an  open  page. 

#  No.    M.  l'Americain,"  he  cried  quiz- 
zically, "she  is  not  involved.    Rest  as- 
red." 

I  gasped  my  crans  amazement.  The 
man  had  read  me.  It  gave  me  a  shiver 
of  almost  supernatural  dread.  Then  I 
straightened  myself  and  waited,  silent. 

"The  fact  that  you  had  this  box  in 
your  possession,"  said  the  cardinal, 
'draws  suspicion  strongly  toward  you. 
Coupled  with  the  impossible  cock-and- 
bull  story  of  your  adventure  with  it  and 
of  your  manner  of  finding  it,  this  makes 
your  guilt  hard  to  disprove.  Yet  I  am 
just.  I  am  ready  to  hear  your  defense. 
Speak  on." 

"I  have  already  told  your  eminence 
the  truth,"  I  replied  steadily.  "I  have 
no  change  to  make  in  my  story*  Believe 
t  or  not,  as  you  will." 

"Believe  it?"  he  mocked.  "Believe 
that  I  dropped  this  box  from  my  pocket 
— that  I  would  be  carrying  about  with 
me  the  sign-manual  of  my  enemies?  A 
likely  story,  forsooth!  As  well  believe 
that  the  condemned  criminal  would  car- 
ry the  hangman's  noose  in  his  pocket." 

"Is  it  more  unlikely,"  said  I  coolly, 
"that  that  His  Eminence  Armand  Jean 
du  Plessis,  Cardinal  de  Richelieu,  should 
be  found,  ill-dressed,  disguised  and 
alone,  in  a  country  lane,  fighting  for  his 
life  with  four  footpads?" 

"Ah!"  he  grunted.  "A  graceful  way 
of  reminding  me  that  you  saved  me 
from  death  this  morning?  It  shall  not 
serve  you,  sir,  if  you  are  found  guilty. 
You  saved  the  life  of  Richelieu,  the  man 
— the  poor,  disease-wrecked  old  body  of 
a  world-weary  prelate. 

But  if  it  be  proved  you  have  con- 
spired against  the  power  of  Richelieu, 
the  rescuer  and  preserver  of  France, 
you  shall  pay  for  it  with  your  neck.  Is 
that  clear?" 

"Perfectly,"  I  answered,  with  an  as- 
surance I  was  far  from  feeling.  "As  I 
understand  it,  my  life  hangs  on  a 
thread.  My  unsupported  word  is  my 
sole  defense.  And  that  word  your  emi- 
nence is  pleased  to  doubt.  Therefore,  it 
seems,  I  am  doomed." 

"You  take  it  calmly,"  he  commented. 
"Why  not?  From  childhood  my 
father  taught  me  that  mere  death  is  not 
to  be  feared;  but  that  dishonor  is  the 
one  thing  a  brave  man  may  reasonably 
dread.   Sly  honor  is  clear." 

"Is  there  no  one  who  could  substan- 
tiate any  part  of  your  tale?" 

I  thought  of  Claire.  But  she  could 
not  be  further  brought  into  the  affair 
without  peril  to  her  own  safety.  I  shock 
my  head.  . 

"As  you  will,"  observed  his  eminence 
with  a  shrug,  as  if  dismissing  a  tedious 
theme. 

He  glanced  toward  the  ante-room  as 
though  to  summon  the  guard  to  lead  me 
away.  Then  apparently  changing  his 
mind,  he  said: 

"I  have  matters  of  greater  import  to 
attend  to  now.  But  later  I  may  wish 
to  question  yoa  on  your  second  offense 
— on  your  disobedience  of  the  edict 
against  dueling.  Stand  over  there,  to 
one  side." 

I  moved  to  the  farther  waH  The  car- 
dinal made  a  sign  to  the  valet  de  cham- 
bre. The  latter  moved  to  still  another 
door  than  the  one  through  which  I  had 
come,  and  threw  it  open. 

"His  eminence  will  see  you  now,"  he 
called  to  some  one. 

A  man  hurried  blusteringly  into  the 
room  in  reply  to  the  summons.  It  was 
the  Marquis  des  Ems. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Directory 


The  Best  in  Radio 

Let  us  tell  you  about  the  Aeriola  Senior, 
which  receives  500  to  1.000  miles  and  re- 
quires no  storage  battery.  We  also  have 
other  sets,  the  best  on  the  market.  Send 
for  price  list  and  information  today. 

RADIO  SPECIAL  INC. 

1515  CHEYENNE  PLACE,        DENVER,  COLO. 


THE   LARGEST   STOCK   AND    FINEST  RADIO 
STORE  IN  THE  WEST. 

NEW  RADIO  GUIDE 

AND  CATALOG  

To  be  refunded  on  first  §5.00  purchase. 

The  Reynolds  Radio  Co.,  Inc. 


15c 


1534  GLENARM  ST. 


DENVER,  COLO. 


GET  IN  TOUCH — 


Buy  Radio  Apparatus 

Prompt  attention.   Write  for  prices. 

WILLIAMS  &  ROSE  RADIO, 

435  Fifteenth  St.  Denver,  Colo. 


WE  MANUFACTURE  HIGH-GRADE 

RADIO  APPARATUS 

at  prices  which  are  consistent  with  such  work. 
We  are  equipped  to  do  every  kind  of  machine  work 
and  winding,  and  specialize  in  building  sets  to 
order,  any  size.  Representatives  wanted  in  all 
Sections. 

A.  &  M.  RADIO  MFG.  CO., 
233  E.  SEVENTH  AVE.  Denver,  Colo. 


CLEAR- TONE  RADIO 

Manufactured  by  The  Back  Air  Craft 
Syndicate,  1958  Broadway,  Denver,  Colo. 

Our  Chief  Engineer  was  one  of  the  first  wireless 
operators  on  a  Government  steamship,  and  has 
been  building  Radio  Sets  since  1903.  Standard- 
ized sets  for  the  home  and  Automobile.  Special 
sets  for  schools,  clubs  and  lodges  built  to  order. 
AGENTS  WANTED.  

"Hear  It  by  Radio" 
RADIO'S  LATEST  SENSATION 

DICTOGRAPH 

RADIO    LOUD  SPEAKER  

We  are  distributors  for  this  loud  speak- 
er. Place  your  orders  NOW.  Dealers,  send 
for  price  lists  and  discounts. 

ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  RADIO  CORP., 

1512-1510  Broadway,  Denver,  Colo. 


$20 


U 


NIVERSAL  ELECTRIC 

LIGHTING  SYSTEMS 

Used  by  U.  S.  Government,   for  farms, 
towns,  churches  or  schools.   Electric  Ac- 
cessories,   Gasoline    Lighting  Systems, 
Pressure  Burners,  Pressure  Stoves. 

The  National  Arc  Light  Co. 


1823  Welton  Street. 


DenveT,  Colo. 


^  Parcel 
Post 
Prepaid 


THE  SPRAY  COFFEE  &  SPICE  CO.,  Denver,  Colo. 
Mail  Order  Dept.,  2110  Market  Street. 

5-GaL  Shipping  Cans, 

HEAVY  WEIGHT,   cr>  f\f\ 

Prepaid  «7>O.L/l/ 

Everything  in  Dairy  Sup- 
pi  lis.  I><!  I^aval  Separators 
and  Milking  Machines.  We 
carry  a  hirge  stock  of  sep- 
arator parts,  oil,  brushes. 

Denver  Dairy  Supply  Co. 
14O0  irtth  St.,  Dearer,  Oof* 


The  University  of  Denver 

Off.™  TIIK  MOST  COM  i'KKIIF.NSJVK  :,nd  PRAC- 
TICAL COUK.SKH  IN  BUSINESS  to  !><■  had  I"  all 
tha  Weat,  EVERY  FARMER  NEEDS  TODAY  THE 
MOST  UP-TO-DATE  BUSINESS  METODS.  New 
Term*  b'-irtri  Nov.  27:  K*l>.  V.<i,  ami  June  4.  Writ* 
for  Bulletin  13  ami  Heheiluln  ol  CIhhhcm.  Addrcaa 
School  of  OMMNNi  Arronnlw  A  Flnanrr 
20lh  &  GLENARM  PLACE,  OENVER.  COLO. 


PATENTS 


i  <i|)j  i  ,    ii  i  .  De- 
Hlicnn,      I,  a  b  «•  I  m, 
Tradf   IW  n  r  k  a, 
fnfent  CniiMra.  Opinions  tin  to  scope,  va- 
,  nnd  Infringement.    I'raetleal  cxper- 
iii    mechanical      and  engineering 
■  rk.  Write 

'  'H  ARI.ES  OSCAR  ERRAUCIf, 

I'ATKWT  A TTO It  \ E  V ,  ItcgliHrr  No.  2200, 
Eraeaf  A  Cranmrr  Hid*.,  Denver,  Colo. 


European  Plan. 


THE 


One  Dollar  and  up, 


KENMARK  HOTEL 

IN  THE  CITY'S  CENTER. 
POPULAR  PRICED  LUNCHROOM  AND 
RESTAURANT   IN  CONNECTION. 

A  home-like  hotel  with  all  modern  conveniences. 

All  Seventeenth  St.  Cars  direct. 
Denver,  Colo.  E.  O.  BENNETT,  Mgr. 


Complete  Stock  of  RADIO  Units 

On  band  for  immediate  delivery. 

Winner  Radio  Corporation 

Distributors  for 
Radio  Corporation  of  America. 

1710  Glenarm  Place.  Denver,  Colo. 


RA    T~V  T  f\  After   you   have  looked  over 
J\  xJ  J.  \J  what  others  have  to  offer — 
— including  prices — let  us  show 
you  what  we  can  do  for  you.   We  have  everything 
for  you  RIGHT  NOW,  including  WESTI NGHOUSE 
SETS,  and  all  necessary  Radio  parts. 

BALI.   RADIO   SUPPLY  HOUSE, 
317  SIXTEENTH  ST.,  DENVER,  COLO. 

(Opposite  Court  House) 
Write  us  at  once.  Let's  get  acquainted. 


RADIO 


for  the  farm.  Hear  the 
daily  concerts,  opera, 
crop  and  market  reports 
with  the  guaranteed  Nesco  Add-More- 
Power  Radio  Phone.  Introductory  dis- 
count to  first  purchaser  in  new  territory. 
Write  today  for  prices  and  full  descript- 
ive literature. 

COLORADO  RADIO  COMPANY, 


1719  Champa  Street. 


Denver,  Colo. 


1420  Sixteenth  St. 


MONROE 

Radio  Sets 

Type  D-7,  Range  150 
to  1,000  miles,  $35.00. 

Write  for  our  illus- 
trated list. 

ALA  MO  RADIO 
SUPPLY  CO. 

Denver,  Colo. 


HaDHnking  Water  Analyzed 

It  may  be  healthy  or  dangerous. 
Soil  Analysis  and  Electro  Deposition  of  Ores. 
ENGINEERING  and  RESEARCH  LABORATORIES 

Wm.  A.  Sharpe 

1820  CALIFORNIA  STREET. 
Denham  Building...  Denver,  Colo. 


THE  GAINES-ERB  MFG.  CO. 

"GAINES"  Artificial  Limbs. 
"GAINES"  Service  Machine  Shop 
"GAINES"  Wind  Wings  for 
Automobiles. 

PHONE  CHAMPA  368. 

2.32  Fifteenth  Street.         Denver,  Colo. 


Finish  Your  New  Roof  and  Renew  Old  Roof  with 

Elastic  Graphite  Roof  Coatings 

Made  and  tested  for  10  years  in  our  Western 
Climate  and  fully  guaranteed.  Our  full  line  of 
House  and  Darn  Paints  manufactured  with  same 
care  and  purpose  to  stand  the  Dry  Climate,  is  sold 
with  a  money-back  guarantee.  Inquire  of  your 
local  dealer  or  send  to  our  factory. 

ELASTIC  PAINT  &  MFG.  COMPANY, 
36th  &  BLAKE  STS.  Denver,  Colo. 


Photo  Supply  House 

BA8TMAN  KODAKS 

(A  11 10  It  AH,  I'll, M.S. 

PHOTO  SUPPLIES 

DEVELOP  FILM  10c  ROLL. 

tT/^iDIVC  1029  16th  ST. 
r  \Jl\.U  *J  Denver,  Colo. 


Catalogs  Mailed  Free. 


Mail  Ordors  Solicited. 


10o'  6 


Kodak 
Prints 


And  ono  6-oxpoiuro  Film  developed.  Firtt  order 
only — to  prove  our  Superior  Kodak  finishing. 

C.  B.  Austin  &  Co.  g»gM£ 


Wc  Bay  and  Sell 

Horses  and  Mules 

AT  AUCTION  every  'f'hura- 
dnr.  If  ymi  w.mt  to  Hell  or 
buy,  corri'Hjjoncl  with  ud. 

DENVER  HORSE  &  MULE  CO. 

Union  Stock  Yards,  Denver,  Colo. 


The  Capital  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Of  Colorado. 

A  SOUND,  AGGRESSIVE  INSTITUTION 
OF  AND  FOR  THE  WEST. 

Home  Office:  Denver,  Colo. 


WE  MANUFACTURE  AND  SELL  DIRECT 

Ladies*  House  Dresses,  Aprons, 
Wash  Dresses,  Etc. 

Mail  us  your  hemstitching  and  button-hole  work. 
Call  when  in  Denver — or  write  for  list  and  prices. 

THE  GARMENT  SHOP, 

Miss  L.  Jones,  Proprietress. 
605  Fifteenth  St.  (Ground  Floor),  Denver,  Colo. 


WE  LOAN  MONEY  ON  FARMS 

PROMPT  SERVICE — LOW  RATES. 

The  Western  Securities  Investment  Co. 

C.  C.  Bennett,  Pres. ;  Thos.  B.  Stearns,  Vice  Pres. ; 
H.  K.  Brown,  Vice  Pres.;  H.  A.  Bradford,  Treas. 
L.  O.  Krvder,  Secretary. 
FARM  MORTGAGE  BANKERS 
SUITE  410  FIRST  NATIONAL    BANK  BLDO. 
DENVER,  COLO. 


Send  Your  Trophies  to 

Egmont  Z.  Rett 

Taxidermist  and  Tanner 
I  can  save  yon  money 

Formerly  -with  the  Colorado 
Museum  of  Natural  History 
30G0  Larimer  St.,  Denver,  Colo. 

Write  for  price  list. 


DO  YOUR  FEET  HURT? 

If  you  are  troubled  with  corns,  callouses, 
bunions,  weak  foot,  fallen  arches,  con- 
sult the  real  foot  specialists. 

FREDRICK  &  FREDRICK 
FOOT  SPECIALISTS 

1G41  STOUT  STREET, 
Kelly  Bldg.  Denver,  Colo. 


Stove  and  Furnace  Repairs 
STOVE  SUPPLIES 

STOVES  AND  FURNACES. 

The  J.  A.  Battin  Stove  Supply  Co. 

1041  Lawrence  Street.  Denver,  Colo. 

Everything  for  your  cooking  and  heat- 
  ing  plant. 


BEE-KEEPER  SUPPLIES 

of  best  quality.  Send  for  price  list. 

Pure  Honey,  Comb  or  Extracted, 

in  any  quantity.    Write  for  prices. 

THE  COLORADO 
HONEY  PRODUCERS'  ASSOCIATION, 
1424  Market  Street, 
Denver,  Colo. 


TELL  US  YOUR  ROOF  TROUBLES 

FT  A  TT^T^TTTT?  roofing  —  roof 

X\ljJ\  1  UllXL  1  III  COATINGS  and  ROOF 

MATERIALS  are  the  Best  at  Right  Prices.  AS- 
BESTOS FIBRE  LIQUID  Coating,  ASBESTOS 
PLASTIC  FIBRE  CEMENT  Coating  for  Prepared 
and  Shingle  Roofs. 

THE  WESTERN  ELATERITE  ROOFING  CO. 
Offices:  841-44  Equitable  Bldfl.  Phone  Main  2574 
Mfrs.  Denver,  Colo. 


WE  INVITE  YOU  TO  COMPARE  OUR  SERUM 

regardless  of  price.  Many  large  cattlemen  have 
done  and  now  would  use  no  other.  20c  PER  DOSE. 
WHY  PAY  MORE?  Write 

j  I IV  * Zr  mcowwura) 

l^jfe  STOCKYARDS  STATION 
Denver,  Colo. 


Guaranteed  Batteries 

6-volt,    11 -Plato  ,  $15.50 

G-volt,    13-PlatO  ,  917.RO 

Dodge,  12-volt   $22.50 

COLORADO  BATTKRY  CO., 
17  E.  Sixteenth  Ave.        Denver,  Colo. 


Dr.  A.  B.  WHITE,  '»t,„,w, 
CHIROPRACTOR 

T.nfCNt,  Hi  xi  nnil  lOrmlcxt  Method  of 
AdJtmtiiM-nt.  Rooalvt  treatments  under 
I  ii  fl  ii  •■  ii  < -■-  ;iinl  mirroiinUlnnn  conducive  to 
ri'Ht  iitui  recovery.  Onc-hiilf  block  from 
Itrown  find  Savoy  hotels.  Send  for  litera- 
ture. Arrangement*  for  nccommodtit  Ioiih 
In  advance. 

iU-D  Urondwny,  Denver,  Colo. 


QUICK   SERVICE   ON  MAIL  ORDERS, 

THE  CAPITAL  CITY 
SHOE  REPAIRING  CO. 

Henry  Warnecke  &  Son. 
Our  Prices  bring  repeat  orders. 
1511  Champa  Street.  Denver,  Colo, 


Write  for  circular  on 

Furniture,      Rugs,  Linoleum, 
Stoves,  Home  Furnishings 
THE  D.  F.  BLACKMER 
FURNITURE  &  CARPET  CO. 

1542  Lawrence  Street.         Denver,  Colo, 


T.  C.  KOOGLE  &  SON, 
Windmills,   Irrigation  Supplies, 
Pumping  Equipment. 

Artesian  and  Surface  Well  Contractors. 

Call  on,  or  write  us. 
1516  Fifteenth  St.  Denver,  Colo. 


211  J5th  St.,  Denver 

THIRTY-FIVE   YEARS  OLD. 
COME  TO  DENVER  for  business  training. 

sitions  secured.     Earn  part  of  expenses 
for  free  catalogue. 


Po- 
Write 


THE  ORIGINAL,  KANSAS  GERM-FREE 
ONE-DOSE  VACCINE. 
This  trade  mark      Others  may  cost  less  to  Buy, 
but  none  Cost  Less  to  Use. 
Do  not  be  content  to  merely 
reduce  Blackleg  losses.  Elim- 
inate them  by  using  the  O.  M. 
/Ofifr<£&'  Franklin  Blackleg  Aggressin. 

(y  The  one  that  saves  Every  Calf 

On  every  bottle.  Every  Time.  25  cts.  per  Dose. 
THE  KANSAS  BLACKLEG  SERUM  CO., 
408-9  Livestock  Exchange,  Denver,  Colo. 


"Cobusco" 
Post  Hole  Auger 

Takes  all  the  dirt  out 
of  hole.  Also  used  for  dig- 
;  ging  wells.   Write  for  de- 
'  scription  and  prices. 

THE  COLORADO 
BUILDERS'  SUPPLY  CO. 
15S4  BLAKE  ST. 
Denver,  Colo. 


T%  A  nirv  NOT  A  FAD,  but  a  commercial 
IC  fk  II  111  and  household  necessity.  Combine 
*  business  with  pleasure.    We  will 

sell  you  RADIO  RECEIVING  SETS  FROM  $25.00 
TO  $350.00,  and  guarantee  satisfaction.  Send  us 
your  orders  for  machines  or  parts. 

The  Mountain  States  Radio  Co. 


Tels.  Main  G809. 
Champa  8720. 


210  BARTH  BLDG., 

Denver,  Colo. 


Farmers'  Week  Plans  Maturing. 

Speakers  of  national  prominence  are 
to  appear  on  the  Farmers'  Week  pro- 
gram which  comes  December  11  to  15. 
Congressman  Sidney  Anderson,  who  will 
speak  the  evening  of  December  13,  hails 
from  Minnesota.  He  had  acquired  the 
reputation  of  being  a  hard  worker  in  the 
interests  of  farmers  in  Congress  before 
he  tackled  the  big  job  of  serving  as 
chairman  of  the  Agricultural  Inquiry 
Commission  which  met  last  winter  in 
Washington  and  formulated  four  re- 
ports now  available  in  book  form,  giv- 
ing the  most  exhaustive  and  sound  anal- 
ysis of  tho  ills  of  agriculture  and  rem- 
edies to  be  applied,  that  has  ever  come 
from  any  government  agency.  Dr.  H. 
J.  Waters,  editor  of  the  Weekly  Kansas 
City  Star,  and  formerly  president  of  the 
Kansas  State  Agricultural  College,  will 
have  a  message  for  farmers  along  econ- 
omic lines  that  will  be  well  worth  hear- 
ing. 

To  meet  the  demands  of  many  farm- 
ers, the  morning  session  during  Farm- 
ers' Week  will  be  devoted  to  schools  on 
crops,  livestock,  poultry,  home  econ- 
omics and  other  practical  subjects.  The 
program  will  be  ready  for  distribution 
soon.  Copies  may  be  had  on  application 
to  the  Extension  Service  of  Colorado 
Agricultural  College,  Fort  Collins. 


November  1,  1922. 
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TRAPPERS 

it's  free ! 


TTERE'S^  Bcmcthing  for  YOU, 
Jtn  Mr.  T.apper  and  Fur  Ship* 
per — somctlung  very  important  to 
YOU.  Prices  of  raw  furs  are  high 
this  season,  so  get  all  the  furs  you 
ccn,  BUT  to  get  the  most  money 
for  your  furs,  you  must  be  accu- 
rately posted  on  market  condi- 
tions and  market  prices.  Make 
this  your  biggest  season  by  reading 
tJ>l]nbrrt  tyrilnurr"  refir  lurly.  It  cods 
yoa  nothing—  it's  FREE — and  it  will  make 
yoa  many  dollars-  What  ia  "QJhr  &hitlirrt 
fthtpnrr"?  It'a  the  greatest  publication  of 
its  kind  in  the  world.  It  not  only  quotes  the 
highest  authentic  market  prices  on  all  articles 
ol  American  Ran  Furs,  but  also  contain* 
t*j  «a  market  information  that  yoa 

WJ1C©      cannot  afford  to  be  without. 

SHUBERT 

What  win  "a(b»  Todav 
&hub?rt  *>hlnprr"  do  .7 
(or  you?  It  will  make  money  for  yon.  It 
will  pat  yoa  in  position  to  sell  your  furs  at 
the  highest  prices  at  all  times — you  will 
always  know  just  what  prices  your  furs 
should  command.  Isn't  such  information 
worth  money  to  youP  The  market  reports 
published  ia  "QTrj*  fthubrrt  S'lrtp-prT"  ore 
always  based  on  true  facts  concerning  con* 
ditioos  existing  in  all  the  fur  markets  of  the 
world.  It  also  contains  pictures  of  fur-bear- 
ing animals  in  beautiful  colors.  What  must 
you  do  to  get  "CJbr  ftbubrrt  Shipper"  reg- 
ularlyp  Just  sign  and  mail  the  coupon  below 
and  a  copy  will  come  to  yoa  by  next  mail. 
Don  'f  be  without  it. 

Write  for  Your  Copy  At  Once 

A.B.SH  UBERT.  me. 

r*£  LAfiCEST  HOOSC  IN  THl  WORLD  DLAUHG  UCOJSlvCtY  >N 

AMERICAN  RAW  FURS  I 

I  2S-27  W  AUSTIN  AVE  -  CHICAGO.  U.S.A.  I 


SIGN  AND  K  AIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY 

A.  B.  SHUBBRT.  Inc.  25-27  W.  Auatio  Ave., 
Chicago,  U  S.  A.— Without  obligation  send  me  "Qtht 
&ljabrrt  fyhlpprr"  and  keep  me  polled  on  Raw  Fur 
Market  condition"  during  the  Fur  Seaaon  ol  11)22-21. 


Name- 


I 

I 
I 

J   Post  Ol 

|  County 


PLEASE  PRINT  NAME 

 R.  F.  D  Box  No.. 

.  O  State- 


Copyright  1922.  A.  B.  8.  Co., 


(S8) 


Most  i 
rn  Fil 


Ship  ALL  Your  Furs  to  Stephens  of  Denver, 

Largest  Exclusive  Buyer  of  Western  Raw  Furs  in 
the  World  (established  1S70).  Save  $1  to  $20  on 
shipping  charges,  and  get  your  money  3  to  14 
days  sooner  —  because  Denver^  Colorado,  is 
YOUR  Nearest  Fur  Market,  and  ia  the  Biggest 
Fur  Center  in  the  Entire  West. 

Best  Traps  at  Rock 
Bottom  Prices 

STEPHENS  Of  DENVER  sells 
Traps,  Animal  Baits,  and  Sup- 
plies et  Rock  Bottom  Prices. 

Western  Trappers  Bave  Many 
Dollars  and  you  get  your  Sup- 
plies to  Days  to  2  Weeks 
QUICKER  by  dealing  with 
Stephens.  Send  Your  Ksrae 
TODAY  for  Big.  FRi:E  Trap 
Catalog.  A  postal  card  will  do. 
Book  also  tells  about  $500  In 
GOLD  to  be  Given  to  Trappers 
for  Photographs  of  their  Furs. 


Fur  Book  Free 

'  WRITE  AT  ONCE  fer  Big, 
Beautifully  Illustrated  Trap 
Catalog,  Trappers'  Guide,  Game 
Laws,  Fur  Price  List,  and  Shipping  | 
Tags  —  ALL  FREE. 

EA'Stet>hens&Cb' 

592  Stephens  Building 

Denver,  Colorado,  U.  S.  A. 


how  TO  GET  FREE 

TRAPS-GUNS-BAITS 


SHIP  FURS 
to 

Bices , 

For  Host 
Maney 
Oalckait. 


MUST  Of  Ptt  BlPsM  for  Trappers 
end  Fur  Shippers.  Deal  with 
Biggs  and  get  your  Trappers* 
Supplies  Free,  taad  mrtcanl  todi 
tm  SMlleutirt.  Booms)  Opparhafhr. 
Mats  •  fsMi  Ctau-os  This  Statu. 

Make  Big  Money 
Trapping  I 

Furs  will  brine  Big  Money 
this  year.  Get  Posted  Early. 
Write  for  Advance  Fur  Market  News, 
For  Price  List,  Catalogue  of  Trap- 
pers' Supplies  —  All  Sent  FREE 

FREE  SUBSCRIPTION  ~ 

"Trappers'  Exchange",  lllae- 
txaSed  magazine  foil  of  trapping 
■eerets.Game  Laws,  Hunting  Bto-  , 
ties.  End  suggestions  for  profit-  > 
•Me  trapping  this  season,  seat 
fUEKeaeh  month.  Write  today.  ' 

E.W,  BIGGS  &  CO. 

^    428  Bl 


I  Exchange 


Hag*  Bld«. 

X«  UBttstlt.. 


Trapping  for  the  Farm  Boy. 

When  asked  to  write  some  articles 
on  trapping  for  Western  Farm  Life,  a 
number  of  happy  incidents  in  my  own 
trapping  experiences  in  the  mountains 
of  Colorado  came  to  mind,  leaving  me 
almost  in  a  mood  to  toss  my  typewriter 
into  the  waste  basket  and  set  foot  on 
God's  great  out-of-doors  once  more.  It 
is  with  feeling  almost  akin  to  envy  that 
I  think  af  all  the  fun  you  who  read 
these  articles  will  have  during  the  next 
few  months. 

To  the  lover  of  outdoor  life  there  is 
no  sport  so  truly  fascinating  as  is  trap- 
ping. To  throw  a  bundle  of  traps  over 
your  shoulder  and  set  out  in  search  of 
signs  of  coyotes,  mink,  muskrat  and 
other  fur-bearers,  is  to  feel  the  true  joy 
of  living.  And  it  is  a  pleasure  within 
the  reach  of  every  farm  boy  or  man. 

In  addition  to  the  genuine  fun  to  be 
derived  from  trapping  there  is  nothing 
which  offers  such  a  splendid  opportun- 
ity for  the  ranch  and  farm  boy  to  make 
some  easy  spending  money  as  does 
trapping.  I  have  known  a  number  of 
boys  who  have  cleared  several  hundred 
dollars  in  a  single  season  from  the  sale 
of  their  furs.  If  one  takes  an  interest 
in  the  work  it  is  not  at  all  hard  to  catch 
a  large  number  of  skins  and  with  coy- 
otes selling  up  to  $10  and  $12,  and 
muskrats  bringing  $2  and  $3,  and  all 
other  furs  in  proportion,  it  is  easy  to 
see  the  money-making  possibilities  of 
spare-time  trapping.  Practically  all 
the  leading  fur  buyers  nowadays  fur- 
nish books  on  trapping  free  and  by 
studying  methods  contained  in  one  or 
two  of  such  pamphlets  even  the  very 
young  boy  will  be  able  to  make  some 
excellent  catches. 

After  the  animal  has  been  captured 
the  greatest  care  should  be  exercised  in 
the  skinning  and  stretching  of  the  pelt. 
Most  beginners  are  of  the  opinion  that 
a  skin  should  be  stretched  as  tight  as 
possible.  This  is,  however,  not  at  all 
the  case.  After  all  fat  and  flesh  has 
been  removed  from  the  pelt  it  should 
be  placed  on  a  suitable  stretcher  just 
large  enough  to  retain  the  skin  without 
shrinking.  If  the  skin  is  stretched  too 
tight  it  is  damaged  and  will  grade  as 
"thin-furred,"  thereby  bringing  less 
money  than  if  it  had  been  stretched  to 
normal  size  only. 

A  great  many  skins  also  are  partly 
damaged  by  being  allowed  to  dry  in  the 
sun,  or  by  a  hot  fire.  It  also  is  bad  to 
allow  a  skin  to  become  frozen  while 
drying.  Skins  should  be  kept  in  a  room 
of  only  moderate  heat  for  the  first  two 
or  three  days  after  being  removed  from 
the  animal.  By  doing  this  you  will  be 
sure  to  notice  a  difference  in  the  size 
of  your  check. 

It  is  through  poor  handling  that 
many  otherwise  good  pelts  are  ruined, 
causing  some  trappers  to  regard  fur 
buyers  as  crooks  because  their  skins 
have  to  be  graded  as  2s  and  3s. 

In  order  to  fully  understand  the  prin- 
ciples of  trapping  and  fur  handling  I 
would  strongly  advise  every  one  who  in- 
tends to  do  any  great  amount  of  trap- 
ping, to  obtain  some  of  the  "Harding 
Library"  books,  dealing  with  all  phases 
of  trapping  and  out-door  life.  These 
books  can  be  purchased  direct  from  the 
publishers  or  from  your  favorite  fur 
dealer.  This  collection  contains  books 
on  most  every  kind  of  fur-bearer,  but 
for  the  average  trapper  "Science  of 
Trapping"  and  "The  Fur  Buyers'  Guide" 
makes  an  ideal  reference  set.  The  in- 
struction contained  therein  will  more 
than  pay  for  the  cost  in  the  added  value 
you  will  obtain  for  a  few  skins. — Emil 
C.  Wahlstrum. 


Profit  in  Mink  Trapping. 

Among  the  more  common  and  plenti- 
ful types  of  fur-bearing  animals,  the 
mink  is  the  most  valuable.  Though  he 
is  a  tiny  animal,  with  a  body  about  a 
foot  long,  his  pelt  brings  a  handsome 
sum. 

Being  wily  and  cunning,  and  quick  to 
detect  the  scent  of  a  human  trail,  he 
must  be  hunted  cautiously;  but  once  his 
habits  and  instincts  are  well  known, 
there  is  n.o  great  difficulty  in  outwitting 
and  capturing  him. 

Gloves  should  be  worn  when  traps 
and  bait  are  set,  in  order  to  avoid  leav- 
ing any  human  odor;  and  it  is  advisable 
also  to  wear  rubber  boota  and  to  stand 
in  water  while  setting  the  traps,  where 
this  is  possible. 

The  haunts  of  the  mink  are  along 
stream  banks.  Here  he  travels  up  and 
down,  searching  for  fish,  crabs  and 
frogs;  and  investigating  with  lively 
curiosity  all  holes  and  nooks  along  the 
edge  of  the  water. 

Old  trappers  use  various  ways  of 
catching  the  mink,  but  here  is  one  that 
proves  quite  successful.  Early  in  the 
fall,  before  the  trapping  season  begins, 


dig  holes  from  the  water  edge  upward 
in  the  stream  bank  about  two  feet  deep. 
By  the  time  you  are  ready  to  trap,  the 
mink  will  be  familiar  with  these  holes, 
and  will  not  be  suspicious. 

Set  your  tiap  at  the  entrance  of  this 
hole  about  an  inch  under  water.  Line  a 
No.  1  or  No.  1  Vz  trap,  and  be  sure  to 
cover  it  with  mud,  dead  leaves  or  moss. 
I'ut  your  bait  in  the  hole.  This  may 
consist  of  fish,  rabbit,  or  fowl.  The  an- 
imal will  be  forced  to  pass  over  the 
trap  in  order  to  get  to  the  bait. 

Another  method  is  to  pick  out  a  steep 
bank  where  you  can  hang  the  bait  about 
a  foot  and  a  half  above  the  trap,  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  mink  will  have  to 
step  on  the  trap  to  reach  the  bait. 

A  good  bait  scent  ia  very  helpful  as 
a  means  of  attracting  the  animals.  At 
slight  cost  you  may  buy  specially  pre- 
pared and  very  effective  scents  offered 
by  the  big  fur  houses. 

Mink  are  prime  from  the  latter  part 
of  November  to  the  first  of  February 
in  the  northern  climate,  and  in  Decem- 
ber and  January  in  the  sections  farther 
south. 


Notorious  Bear  Killed. 

The  biggest  and  most  notorius  grizzly 
bear  in  Arizona  was  killed  during  the 
first  week  in  June  by  a  Government 
hunter  employed  by  the  Biological  Sur- 
vey of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  after  considerable  time  and 
effort  had  been  spent  in  trying  to  cap- 
ture him. 

The  grizzly's  persistent  preying  on 
livestock  cost  cattle  owners  at  least 
$25,000,  according  to  conservative  esti- 
mates. One  man,  however,  upon  whose 
range  the  bear  lived  most  of  the  time 
expressed  the  belief  that  the  bear  had 
eaten  fully  $75,000  worth  of  cattle.  The 
Biological  Survey  inspector  reported 
that  the  bear  killed  twelve  head  of  cat- 
tle within  one  week,  among  them  a 
purebred  Hereford  bull  weighing  1,800 
pounds.  Cows  and  young  calves,  how- 
ever, were  the  bear's  favorite  food. 


Learning  by  Observation. 

Visiting  the  ranches  of  practical 
farmers  and  stockmen  is  one  of  the  most 
practical  methods  of  teaching  the  boys 
and  girls  enrolled  in  agricultural  clubs. 
Recently  a  party  of  sixty,  including 
thirty-five  club  "members  and  twenty- 
five  adults  from  Lincoln  county,  visited 
the  J.  O.  D.  ranch  at  Aroya,  Colo.  Mr. 
J.  D.  Schilling,  the  proprietor  of  this 
ranch,  specializes  in  beef  cattle  and 
hogs,  hog  production  being  the  principal 
business.  The  visitors  were  shown  160 
purebred  Duroc  Jersey  sows,  all  bred 
for  fall  litter.  The  farrowing  house  is 
of  the  half  monitor  type  and  contains 
pens  for  100  sows.  A  heating  plant 
keeps  this  building  warm  for  winter 
pigs  and  running  water  is  piped  into 
each  farrowing  pen.  Colony  nouses  are 
used  to  shelter  the  feeding  and  breed- 
ing stock.  The  feeding  pens  are  equip- 
ped with  cement  floors  and  sanitation 
is  one  of  the  things  which  the  owner  of 
the  ranch,  Mr.  J.  D.  Schilling,  stresses 
in  the  nandling  of  hogs. 

Mr.  Schilling  conducted  the  visitors 
over  the  ranch  and  carefully  explained 
all  features  of  the  equipment.  He  talked 
to  the  pig  club  members  on  the  care 
and  management  of  hogs,  imparting 
valuable  practical  lessons,  illustrated  by 
what  the  young  people  saw  as  they  went 
over  the  ranch. 

Market  type  was  emphasized  and  Mr. 
Schilling  backed  up  his  words  by  show- 
ing the  right  type,  including  some 
March  boar  pigs,  a  yearling  herd  sire 
and  a  two-year-old  sire.  This  showing 
brought  out  the  different  stages  in  the 
life  of  a  hog  and  impressed  the  points 
that  should  be  looked  for  in  selecting 
good  individuals. 


Good  Wheat  Yield. 

A  yield  of  twenty  bushels  of  Kanred 
wheat  was  produced  on  a  fifty  acre  field 
in  the  Mesa  Verde  section  of  southwest 
Colorado  by  George  Jeep  and  son.  Their 
Turkey  Red  wheat  yielded  only  about 
eight  bushels  and  their  spring  wheat 
was  almost  a  total  failure.  The  crop 
was  grown  without  irrigation*  Early  in 
the  spring  conditions  were  such  that  a 
forty  bushel  yield  might  have  been  ex- 
pected on  all  their  wheat,  but  the  un- 
usually dry  season  greatly  reduced  it. 
The  results  obtained  must  be  credited 
in  part  at  least  to  the  careful  prepara- 
tion of  the  ground.  Most  of  it  was 
plowed  nine  to  ten  inches  deep  last  year. 
The  Jeeps  put  out  150  acres  of  the 
Kanred  variety  this  fall. 


The  motor  vehicle  industry  paid  spe- 
cial taxes  in  1921  to  the  federal  and 
state  governments  amounting  to  $228,- 
759,000. 


Split  your  next™shipr.ierit  ikin  for  skin 
grade  for  ^rade.  Scr.d  one  half  to  the 
hoL>c  you've  been  ihippiiig  to  and  the 
other  half  to  Foukc  at  once.  See  how 
much  more  you  get  from  Foukc.  Let 

tothc  checks  tell  the  story.  You 
will  get  a  whole  lot  more  for 
the  fun  you  ship  to  Fouke, 
you  can  bet  your  bottom  dollar 
on  that,  "Prices  don't  mean 
nuthin" — it'a  the  grading  that  counts 
and  Fouke  grading  always  make* 
your  fur  check*  bigger.  SHIP  NOW! 

Order  traps  ana  b.iu  now.  bend  coupon  bsfMP  at  once, 
lor  lowerl  pruca  on  traoprrt  supflira.  art  Irre  asmetrs 
NOXfcN'T  (kills  human  scroti  and  REMOV-A-JMEL 
(de.troji  altunk  anv-lla  instant;/).  r>t  (fee  Trapper's 
Psrdnrr  abowinr  all  inula  ol  trapa  sad  arm  putt  baaa, 
tame  laws,  bow  to  trap  and  rrxdr  hire.  We  krrp  res 
posted  on  fur  market  all  seaaon.  ALL 
FREE!     SEND  COUPON  TQDAT  TO 


Fur  Co. 


FOUKE 
I.  BUILDING 
ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

 FOUKZ  FUR  COMPANY  

668  Fouke  Building,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
8-nd  me  samples  of  NOXENT  and  KfcMO  V- A-BMF.L. 
"Trapper's  Pardner,"  and  tags.    Keep  me  posted  00 
tm»  far  market  all  ae«»on    AU  KRKK.  

Name 


State 


Srftc        FREE  TO 


BOOK. 

TRAPPERS 

Be  Taylor  Equipped — Save  Money 

Send  for  new  BOOK  of  TRAPS.  Bigger  and 
better  than  ever  this  year— many  entirely  new 
trapping  devices  shown  for  the  first  time.  Also 
trapping  lavs,  trapping  methods,  traps  and 
baits  to  use—  llMs  every  article  the  trapper  uses 
at  money-saving  prices.  BOOK  of  TRAPS;  the 
MOST  COMPLETE  FT*R  BOOK  ever  com- 
piled for  FREE  DISTRIBUTION.  WRITE— 


in  ST.  LOUIS  since  1871 

Taylor  Free  Service  Helps  You 

Send  your  name  end  address)  for  Taylor 
Trapping  Service.  Most  complete  Fur  Mar- 
ket reports,  also  shipping  tags.  Free  to  yoa. 
Write 

F.  C.  TAYLOR  FUR  "CO. 

415  Fur  Exchange  Bldg.     ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


TRAPPERS  -  DEALERS 

Write  now  for  Geo.  I.  Fox  occurs, 
price  list — this  ia  another  big; 
for  year.   Keep  posted  and 
make  money.    Our  market 
reports  and  price  list 
show  you  how  and 
where  to  get 
more  money 
for  your 
tor  a. 


WE  WANT 
ALL YOUR  FURS 

Oct  big*  prices,  f sir,  boo* 
est  grading,  prompt  returns 
and  Maare  dealing  will  bring  yea  the 
rsest  eneek.  You'll  make  money  by 
Ehippins;  all  your  furs  to  Co.riot. 
Fox.  New  Vorfc-Tba.  Wortd'.s  I  iiaTsSj 
fur  Marfcat.  Don't  delay,  writ*  now 
market  reports,  price  ust.  shipping  tags. 


GEO.I.FOXJNC 


FREE  MEAT  CURING  BOOK 

To  learn  the  best  methods  of  cui 
meat,  write  E.  H.  Wright  aV  Co..  *31 
Eroadwav.  Kartfffll  City.  Mo.,  and  get  ab- 
solutely r'ree  a  new  $1  book,  "Meat  Pro- 
duction on  the  Farm,"  which  tells  all 
about  meat  curing-.  Free  to  farmers  only. 
Send  name  today. 
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If  you  want  to  get  the 
most  cash  for  your 


RAW  FURS  fhhe'P  to  FRIEND  gf  DENVER 


We  charge  you  no  commission  and  save  you  from  $1  to  $10  on  express  or  parcel  post 
Why  not  be  one  of  our  satisfied  shippers      Give  us  a  trial  shipment  and  be  convinced. 

FRIEND'S  Animal  Decoy  will  increase  your  catch  We  also  handle  a  full 
line  of  traps.  Write  today  for  full  particulars  and  fur  price  list  and  tags,  all 
free  for  the  asking 


INCORPORATED 


Charles  Friend 

909 '°9I7  WAZEE  ST- DENVER, COLO. 


THAT  HOLD 


CATCH  SKUNK,  MUSKRAT,  MINK 

with  NO.  1-XK.  TRIPLE  CLUTCH 

A  Trap  with  Wonderful  Holding  Power. 
Send  87c.  for  a  Single  Postpaid  Sample. 
Ask  for  Complete  Price  List,  of  31  Sizes. 

TRIUMPH  TRAP  CO,  oneeida.en  y; 


•  4.00  PER  DOZ. 


Big  Money 

for 

Muskrat 
and  Wolf! 


We  need  thousands  of  furs-Mink, 
Fox,  Weasel.  Skunk-  every  thing! 
High  prices  guaranteed.  Write  today  to 


TIN 


or  41  Years 

The  World's  Leading 

Fur  House 

.  FTJRTSTEN  ANIMAL,  BAIT 

A  bigger  catch  guaranteed.  State  land 

V7anted.  Per  can  $  "1  OO 

3  cans  for  $2 .50.  J.  Postpaid 

FUNSTEN  BROS.  &  CO. 
402  Funsten  Bldg.        ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


f  MONEY  IN  FURS 


TRAP  AND  SHIP  TO 

McMillan 


Dealer;  In 


=  FURS 

HIDES  PELTS  WOOL 


AND  err  HIGHEST  PRICES,  HONEST  GRADING, 
PROMPT  CASH  RETURNS,  FREE  ILLUSTRATES 
TRAPPERS'  GUIDE  TO  SHIPPERS  :   1   <  I  I 
Write  for  Price  Uit 


Mc  MILLAN  FUR  £  WOOL  CO. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN  . 


Turner  2  in  i  Timer 

A  REAL  FORI)  TIMER 

Bronze    briuh — Wipe   action    on  BaMfta 


Throttle*  Iwfr-Mwf  power.  Wire*  ln«lo«.-<l 
In  eliort  proof  loom.  Fully  guarant*"].  I'rlce 
cornp!  l»,  poxtpuld,  *3.'10. 

TRIPLE  "S"  SERVICE  CORP. 
1336  18th  Street.  Denver,  Colo. 


Do  You  Want  a  Herd  Bull? 

Hulls  for  Sale  On  Pajres  22  and  23 
you  v.  .11  find  offered  for  sale  hulls  priced 
from  $120  up.    (,'aah  or  on  terms. 


Some  Easy  Money  Can  Be 

Pinched  in  Steel  Traps. 

(Continued  from  Page  6). 
trance  would  catch  the  first  animal  at- 
tempting to  enter  or  leave,  and  likely 
its  cries  and  struggling  scare  the  others 
out  of  the  country. 

A  skunk  den  will  have  several  trails 
leading  away  from  it,  and  a  trap  should 
be  set  in  each  one,  twenty-five  to  fifty 
feet  away  from  the  burrow.  The  trap 
chains  ought  to  be  fastened  to  a  rock  or 
pole  clog,  so  the  captured  animal  can 
drag  it  a  hundred  yards  or  so,  and  they 
will  thus  get  out  of  the  vicinity  of  the 
den. 

Avoid  Disturbing  Surroundings. 

When  making  sets  around  burrows 
and  rock  bluff  dens,  it  is  necessary  not 
to  disturb  the  surroundings  or  you  will 
alarm  the  animals,  which  are  remark- 
ably familiar  with  the  near-by  objects 
Besides,  many  animals,  particularly  the 
fox  and  mink,  can  readily  smell  a  rusty, 
dirty  trap,  even  if  covered,  lightly  with 
leaves  or  dry  soil.  If  you  catch  a  skunk, 
however,  and  it  "scents"  the  trap,  the 
set  should  be  a  good  one  for  the  rest  of 
the  season.  Skunk  odor  will  attract  an- 
imals like  the  fox  and  mink,  and  a  few 
feathers  thrown  around  will  increase 
the  lure. 

Effective  trail  sets  mean  finding  a 
place  where  only  the  animal  you  want 
to  catch  will  step  into  the  trap.  Where 
a  fox  crawls  under  a  rail  fence,  or  a 
skunk  goes  under  a  ledge  or  between 
two  trees  are  the  sort  of  places  for  trap 
sets.  Sometimes  a  stick  can  be  laid 
across  the  trail,  or  suspended  about 
three  inches  high,  which  will  cause  rab- 
bits to  hop  over  the  set. 

Land  set  traps  should  be  clogged  to  a 
weight  that  can  be  dragged  slowly  by 
the  captured  animal,  or  to  the  top  of  a 
small  bush  bent  over  and  fastened.  The 
idea  is  to  prevent  the  animal  getting  a 
solid  pull,  as  it  would  then  in  time  twist 
its  foot  off  and  escape.  A  crippled  an- 
imal invariably  warns  others,  and  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  muskrats  and  skunks, 
careless  trapping  has  a  tendency  to  run 
the  animals  out  of  the  country.  The 
trapper  must  operate,  in  trapping  all 
sly  and  cunning  animals,  so  as  not  to 
leave  signs  or  cripple  game,  then  they 
will  not  seek  safety  in  flight. 


Squirrels  Must  Go. 

A  pound  of  poisoned  bait  costing  14 
cents  will  kill  enough  squirrels  to  save 
$2  worth  of  crops  and  pasture,  says 
County  Agent  Harry  S.  Wilson  of  Soda 
Springs,  Idaho.  Assisted  by  E.  B.  Per- 
kins, specialist  in  rodent  control,  Mr. 
Wilson  scattered  2,855  pounds  of  poi- 
soned oats  in  six  communities  recently. 
In  addition  to  this,  Mr.  Wilson  has  pre- 
pared and  sold  to  the  farmers  at  cost 
2,304  pounds  and  on  a  four-days'  drive 
distributed  1,392  pounds  furnished  by 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. On  the  basis  of  Mr.  Wilson's 
estimate  the  total  saving  to  the  county 
amounts  to  $13,102.  The  county  com- 
missioners have  recognized  the  value  of 
the  squirrel  extermination  work  and 
voted  to  adopt  the  state  law  for  the 
county  requiring  all  owners  of  land  to 
poison  the  squirrels  or  have  it  done  and 
nave  it  charged  to  their  taxes. 


Profitable  Farm  Poultry 

PAUL  C.  JAMIESON. 

Inquiries  on  all  phases  of  poultry  production  promptly 
answered  by  mail.  Letters  telling  of  your  experiences 
apd  successes  always  welcome.  Address  all  communica- 
tions to  Poultry  Department,  Western  Farm  Life,  Denver. 


A  common  mistake  in  poultry  house 
construction  is  building  a  structure  so 
flimsy  as  to  offer  little  resistance  to 
winter  storms. 


Find  Just  What  You  Want. 

Whenever  you  are  in  need  of  any- 
thing for  your  farm,  ranch  or  house- 
hold, and  do  not  know  where  to  buy  it, 
look  over  the  Partners'  and  Stockmcns' 
Ready  Reference  Directory  in  this  issue. 
There  you  will  find  ulmost  everything 
under  the  sun  offered  for  sale  by  re- 
liable firms  that  will  treat  you  right  in 
both  price  and  service. 


Tn  England  there  are  600  motor  truck- 
ing companies  carrying  freight  for  dis- 
tances of  100  miles  or  more. 


Starting  fattening  turkeys  on  wheat 
and  oats  and  gradually  shifting  to  corn 
will  prevent  scours,  which  sometimes 
result  when  the  turkeys  are  started  on 
new  com. 


Make  your  heavily  fed  young  pullets 
work  for  their  feed.  If  they  are  not 
kept  busy  they  are  likely  to  get  too  fat 
before  they  get  to  laying.  There  is  not 
so  much  danger  of  their  getting  overly 
fat  after  they  get  the  laying  habit  well 
established.  Making  them  exercise  does 
not  mean  necessarily  that  they  should 
be  compelled  to  scratch  for  every  bit 
they  get.  If  they  work  for  their  grain 
they  will  get  enough  exercise  and  can 
have  free  access  to  the  mash  or  ground 
part  of  the  ration. 


Quality  Poultry  Show  at  State  Fair. 

The  large  poultry  and  pet  stock  ex- 
hibit building  at  the  Colorado  State  Fair 
was  filled  this  year.  One  whole  aisle  on 
each  side  was  occupied  by  dogs.  Alaska 
dogs,  one-fourth  wolf,  bull  dogs  and  all, 
were  there  and  they  made  a  great  howl- 
ing jubilee,  but  that  didn't  detract  from 
the  interest  in  the  poultry  show. 

Quality  stood  out  as  the  leading  fea- 
ture of  the  show  this  year.  The  birds 
looked  a  little  ragged  because  most  of 
them  were  molting,  but  the  quality  was 
certainly  there.  Judge  James  E.  Tuck- 
er, from  Michigan,  said  there  were 
fewer  disqualifications  than  in  any  year 
previous  when  he  has  been  the  judge. 
Mr.  Tucker  comes  to  Colorado  regular- 
ly. We  consider  him  one  of  the  fore- 
most judges  in  the  United  States. 

The  Rhode  Island  Reds  were  leading 
all  others  in  numbers.  Rocks  and  Leg- 
horns, Anconas  and  Orpingtons  carried 
away  their  share  of  blue  ribbons. 

The  Colorado  State  Fair  gives  poul- 
try breeders  an  excellent  opportunity  to 
show  their  stock.  Sportsmanship  and 
advertising  are  combined  for  the  benefit 
of  all.  We  hope  the  poultry  exhibit 
will  continue  to  grow  and  to  improve  in 
quality. 


Bent  County  Poultrymen  Enthusiastic. 

A  few  years  ago  there  was  a  good 
live  poultry  association  at  Las  Animas, 
Colo.  The  organization  went  to  sleep 
and  some  said  it  was  dead.  The  Otero 
county  poultry  association  with  a  dele- 
gation of  poultrymen  went  to  Las  Ani- 
mas this  year  to  get  exhibits  for  the 
Arkansas  valley  fair.  The  old  boys 
were  not  dead  at  all.  They  took  two 
truck  loads  of  birds  to  Rocky  Ford. 
They  were  also  at  the  State  Fair  with 
the  largest  exhibit  from  any  county. 
Ninety-one  birds  in  all  were  trucked 
down  from  Las  Animas  to  Pueblo,  and 
they  took  back  their  share  of  blue  rib- 
bons. 


Prevention  of  Blackhead  in  Turkeys. 

Many  complaints  have  been  made  the 
past  few  months  of  turkey  losses.  In- 
vestigations made  in  the  pathology  lab- 
oratory at  the  Colorado  Agricultural 
College  of  many  of  these  cases  show  the 
disease  to  be  entero-hepatis,  or  as  it  is 
commonly  known,  blackhead.  Dr.  W.  H. 
Feldman  states  that  this  infectious  dis- 
ease commonly  attacks  young  turkeys 
during  the  first  three  months  of  their 
lives,  although  older  turkeys  also  may 
be  affected.  It  most  often  occurs  in  the 
fall.  Affected  birds  appear  sluggish 
and  seem  to  tire  easily,  lack  their  usual 
appetite  and  have  a  dejected,  unkempt 
appearance.  Diarrhea  is  always  no- 
ticed, the  droppings  being  yellow  in  col- 
or, sometimes  streaked  with  a  brownish 
material,  and  rather  soft  in  consistency. 
In  the  last  stages,  the  head  takes  on  a 
dark  purple  color;  hence  the  name 
Blackhead.  The  duration  of  the  disease 
is  from  two  weeks  to  two  months,  and 
a  large  percentage  of  the  affected  birds 
die. 

Upon  opening  a  turkey  dead  of  this 
condition  attention  is  drawn  at  once  to 
the  abnormal  appearance  of  the  liver 
and  intestines.  The  liver  is  often  en- 
larged and  distributed  over  the  surface 
can  be  seen  circular  areas  %  to  %  of  an 
inch  in  diameter  which  are  of  a  green- 
ish, yellowish  color.  These  areas  are 
lower  than  the  surrounding  normal  liver 
tissuo  and  in  this  respect  differ  from 


the  lesion  of  tuberculosis  which  is 
usually  elevated.  The  intestine  is  some- 
what larger  than  normal,  due  to  the 
thickened  walls,  and  to  the  touch  they 
resemble  rubber  tubing  somewhat,  be- 
ing a  great  deal  harder  and  less  flexible 
than  the  normal  intestine.  The  passage 
way  of  the  intestines  is  lessened  in  size 
and  is  filled  with  a  cheesy  material. 

Dr.  Feldman  points  out  that  the  dis- 
ease is  a  very  stubborn  one  to  treat,  al- 
though crude  catechu,  %  teaspoonful  to 
the  gallon  of  drinking  water,  has  been 
recommended.  The  bird  should  be  re- 
stricted to  this  water  for  drinking  pur- 
poses during  the  first  three  months  of 
life.  He  recommends  the  following  pre- 
ventative measures: 

1.  Taking  care  not  to  introduce  dis- 
eased birds  into  healthy  flocks. 

2.  Burning  or  burying  deeply  all 
birds  dead  of  the  disease. 

3.  Separation  of  the  sick  birds  from 
the  well. 

4.  Providing  new  runways  of  limited 
area  for  well  birds. 

5.  Disinfection  of  quarters  and  yards 
with  carbolic  acid  solution,  5  per  cent. 

6.  Where  the  disease  is  rampant,  it  is 
probably  best  to  dispose  of  the  entire 
flock  and  wait  two  years  before  attempt- 
ing to  raise  turkeys  again  on  the  same 
premises. 


Good  Returns  From  Poultry. 

Mrs.  E.  G.  Chamberlain,  who  helps 
her  husband  operate  the  Milky  Way 
Dairy  Farm,  near  Nucla,  Colo.,  finds 
poultry  a  good  combination  with  cows. 

Nucla  is  fifty  miles  from  the  Denver 
&  Rio  Grande  Western  narrow  gauge 
line,  and  there  is  no  other  railroad. 
Despite  this  handicap,  Mrs.  Chamber- 
lain sends  in  the  following  summary  of 
her  poultry  accounts,  which  she  is  keep- 
ing up-to-date,  as  a  demonstration  for 
the  Colorado  Agricultural  College: 

Inventory,  March  15,  1922 — Hens,  82; 
cock  birds,  8.  Inventory  September  15, 
1922— Hens,  33;  pullets,  267;  cockerels, 
44;  cock  birds,  7.  The  income  from 
March  15  to  September  15,  1922,  is  as 
follows:  Total  returns,  $286.46;  total 
expense,  $101.34;"  total  profit  to  date, 
$184.92. 


Feeding  Potatoes  to  Hens. 

I  heard  the  other  day  that  potatoes  fed 
to  chickens — (laying  hens) — would  stop 
them  from  laying;  that  potatoes  were 
not  good  to  feed  to  hens  in  any  form. 
What  do  you  know  about  it?  I  never  fed 
many,  so  haven't  had  much  experience. 
There  are  thousand  of  bushels  of  cull  po- 
tatoes here  and  if  they  are  good  feed  for 
chickens,  they  would  be  a  cheap  feed 
cooked  or  raw.  What  would  you  advise? 
Have  you  any  data  on  this?  If  so,  tell  us 
about  it. — E.  W.  W.,  Mesa  county,  Colo. 

Potatoes  fed  in  any  quantity  to  lay- 
ing hens  will  impair  their  laying.  I 
have  known  the  egg  production  of  large 
flocks  being  reduced  50  per  cent  in  a 
short  time  by  feeding  quantities  of  po- 
tatoes. Small  amounts  of  potatoes  can 
be  fed  provided  they  are  given  very 
sparingly.  Even  then  they  should  not 
be  the  only  green  feed  supplied  to  the 
hens.  Cooked  potatoes  are  not  as  harm- 
ful as  raw  ones.  They  should,  however, 
be  fed  sparingly  and  only  when  mixed 
with  other  feeds.  A  bulletin,  entitled 
"Feeding  Hens  for  Egg  Production," 
which  you  can  obtain  by  writing  to  the 
Colorado  Agricultural  College,  Ft.  Col- 
lins, will  be  helpful.— P.  C.  J. 


Number  of  Hens  to  One  Gobbler. 

How  many  gobblers  should  be  kept  for 
fifteen  turkey  hens?  Also,  how  many 
does  to  one  buck? — Mrs.  W.  H.  D.,  Wash- 
ington county,  Colo. 

One  good  thrifty  torn  is  enough  for 
fifteen  hens.  Farmers'  Bulletin  No. 
1090,  "Rabbit  Raising,"  states  that  one 
buck  is  sufficient  for  ten  or  twelve  does. 
You  can  get  a  copy  of  this  bulletin  by 
writing  to  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 
You  also  can  get  a  helpful  bulletin  on 
turkeys,  entitled  Farmers'  Bulletin  791, 
"Turkey  Raising." — G.  C.  W. 
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Dairying  and  Hog  Raising 

All  letters  regarding  commercial  und  technical  features  of  dairy  farming 
and  hog  production  promptly  answered.  Address  all  communication*  to 
Dairy  Department,  Western  Farm  Life,  Denver,  Colorado. 


Care  should  be  taken  that  pigs  of  fall 
litters  are  well  supplied  with  skim  milk 
or  tankage,  especially  after  weaning. 


Setting  the  cream  separator  upon 
pieces  of  %  inch  pipe  about  1%  inches 
long  will  facilitate  cleaning  the  milk 
house  floor. 


The  protein  content  of  grain  rations 
for  dairy  cows  should  defend  upon  the 
roughages  fed.  Corn  fodder  and  silage, 
Sudan  grass,  and  prairie  hay,  require  a 
high  protein  grain  ration,  while  alfalfa 
or  clover  hay  may  be  accompanied  by  a 
grain  ration  somewhat  lower  in  pro 
tein. 


"How  many  mortgage  lifters  have 
you?"  This  question  printed  on  a  little 
poster,  and  distributed  among  farmers 
at  a  recent  celebration  in  an  eastern 
Colorado  community,  is  a  forcible  re- 
minder that  hogs  are  necessary  on  any 
well  balanced  program  of  farming  un- 
der non-irrigated  conditions. 


Calves  Fed  Powdered  Skim  Milk. 

Raising  calves  with  a  minimum 
amount  of  milk  was  the  purpose  of  an 
experiment  recently  conducted  at  the 
Minnesota  experiment  station.  Six 
calves  were  successfully  raised  using 
skim  milk  powder  in  place  of  ordinary 
skim  milk.  The  experiment  was  under 
the  direction  of  C.  H.  Eckles,  the  well- 
known  dairy  authority.  The  change 
from  whole  milk  to  the  milk  powder 
was  made  when  the  calves  were  three 
weeks  old.  At  the  end  of  sixty  days  the 
skim  milk  powder  was  gradually  with- 
drawn from  the  ration.  From  the  age 
of  seventy  days  the  calves  were  fed  al- 
falfa hay  and  a  standard  grain  mix- 
ture. At  six  months  of  age  they  were 
somewhat  below  normal,  but  attained 
the  normal"  condition  in  both  weight  and 
height  by  the  age  of  eight  months. 

Ten  pounds  of  powdered  skim  milk 
added  to  ninety  pounds  of  water  will 
make  one  hundred  pounds  of  normal 
skim  milk.  The  powder  cost  10  cents  a 
pound.  The  grain  ration  consisted  of 
four  parts  of  corn,  one  of  bran  and  one 
of  linseed  oil  meal. 


Type  of  Hog  in  Demand. 
That  the  consuming  public  is  taking 
a  new  trend  as  regards  the  character  of 
hog  carcass  most  in  demand  is  pointed 
out  by  the  sales  representatives  of  the 
big  packing  companies.  They  are  warn- 
ing hog  breeders  to  recognize  this 
changed  condition  if  they  would  produce 
animals  that  will  bring  the  highest  price 
on  the  market.  Packers  are  buying  to- 
day with  an  eye  to  the  quality  of  the 
various  cuts  of  the  carcass.  The  heavy 
type  of  lard  hog  is  losing  out,  largely 
due  to  the  increased  use  of  vegetable 
oils. 

The  grand  champion  carcass  at  the 
last  International  Livestock  Exposition 
was  a  Berkshire  which  carried  a  much 
higher  proportion  of  lean  to  fat  than 
any  other  entry  in  the  contest. 

The  lard  hog  is  the  result  of  carefully 
planned  breeding.  It  should  be  just  as 
easy,  or  easier,  for  the  hog  breeders  to 
develop  the  leaner  type  now  coming  in 
demand.  H.  A.  Phillips,  in  charge  of  the 
hog  carcass  sales  department  of  Armour 
&  Company,  says: 

"Certainly  the  feeder  cannot  put 
quality  into  the  hog  unless  it  is  there 
to  begin  with.  There  are  four  factors 
on  which  quality  is  dependent.  These 
are  firmness  of  flesh,  texture,  inter- 
mingling of  fat  and  lean,  and  flavor. 
The  packer  may  have  something  to  do 
with  the  flavor.  The  feeder  can  affect 
the  firmness  of  flesh  and  the  texture 
of  lean  and  fat,  but  the  degree  to  which 
they  intermingle  must  depend  absolute- 
ly upon  the  heritage  the  hog  has  to 
start  with." 

This  is  only  one  instance  wherein  the 
present  and  probable  future  preference 
and  requirements  of  consumers  need  be 
studied.  Farsighted  farmers  will  be 
looking  and  planning  ahead. 


Testing  Association  Makes  Good  Report. 

FEED,  TEST,  WEED,  BREED,  rep- 
resent the  ideas  around  which  the 
Johnstown  cow  testing  association  is 
building  its  work.  Four  hundred  and 
thirty-one  cows  were  tested  the  month 
of  September,  their  average  butterfat 
production  for  the  month  being  27.6 
pounds.    Sixty-two  cows  produced  an 


average  of  more  than  40  pounds  of  but- 
terfat for  the  month.  The  high-produ- 
cing herd  for  the  month  was  the  Whow- 
ell  &  Polley  herd,  with  an  average  milk 
production  of  1,474  pounds  and  46.52 
pounds  of  butterfat.  Crowley  &  Let- 
ford  came  second,  with  an  average  milk 
production  of  1,232  pounds,  and  41.7 
pounds  of  butterfat.  The  cow  with  the 
highest  production  was  Johanna  Rue 
Wayne  3d,  from  the  Whowell  &  Polley 
herd,  her  record  being  milk  3,147 
pounds,  and  butterfat  92.2  pounds.  An- 
other Whowell  &  Polley  cow,  Johanna 
Pontiac  Ragapple  2d,  was  second  with  a 
milk  production  of  2,385  pounds  and 
butterfat,  84.2. 

The  following  list  of  cows  produced 
more  than  fifty  pounds  of  butterfat  for 
the  month: 

Lbs.  Lbs.But- 

Owner  of  cow —  Milk,  terfat. 

Conrad  Giesick.  R.  H  2,016  72.6 

Whowell  &  Polley,  K.  H  1.143  56.0 

Whowell  &  Tolley,  It.  H  2,217  C5.8 

Whowell  &  Tolley,  R.  H  2,385  84.2 

Whowell  &  Polley,  R.  H  2,574  58.7 

Whowell  &  Polley,  R.  H  3,147  92.2 

Whowell  &  Polity,  R.  H  1,620  50.2 

Whowell  &  Polley,  R.  H  1,830  56.7 

H.  F.  Sherman,  G.  H   1.584  51.5 

H.  F.  Sherman,  G.  H  2,367  68.6 

H.  F.  Sherman,  G.  H  1,734  59.1 

H.  F.  Sherman,  G.  Jer  1,164  51.2 

Wm.  Gard,  R.  H  1,674  55.2 

Wm.  Gard,  R.  II  1,677  52.0 

Krebeil  &  Van  Meter,  R.  H....2.019  57.9 
Krebeil  &  Van  Meter,  R.  H....1.701  53.2 
Krebeil  &  Van  Meter,  R.  H....2.001  54.0 
Krebeil  &  Van  Meter.  R.  H....1.587  55.5 

Crowley  &  Letford,  R.  H  1,845  57.2 

Crowley  &  Letford,  R.  H  1,377  58.2 

Reed  Bros..  R.  H  1,317  50.0 

C.  W.  Henry,  G.  H  1,563  62.5 

C.  W.  Henry,  G.  H  1,881  50.8 

C.  W.  Henry,  G.  H  1,602  52.9 

C.  W.  Henry,  R.  H  1,325    ~  68.9 

Fred  Gossaint,  G.  H  1,302  52.1 

Weigand  &  Stewart.  R.  H  1,831  50.8 

Note — R.  H.  in  table  stands  for  Regis- 
tered Holstein;  G.  H,  Grade  Holstein, 
and  G.  Jer.,  Grade  Jersey. 

Arthur  J.  Hunsader  reports  that 
members  of  this  association  have  taken 
up  the  campaign  against  tuberculosis 
in  earnest.  Already  C.  W.  Henry, 
Whowell  &  Polley,  Crowley  &  Letford, 
S.  A.  Gray  and  Weigand  &  Stewart  have 
signed  up  with  the  Federal  Accredited 
Herd  plan  and  from  now  on  will  have 
their  herds  regularly  tested  for  tuber- 
culosis. 


Meditations  of  a  Scrub  Bull. 

The  following  musings  by  J.  E.  Dor- 
man  of  the  Western  Office  of  the  Dairy 
Division,  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  were  inspired  by  the  na- 
tion-wide campaign  to  focus  the  public 
mind  on  the  elimination  of  the  scrub 
sire  in  livestock  production: 

'"They  call  me  a  scrub  bull;  yet  I  have 
a  pedigree.  I  was  sired  by  a  scrub, 
dam'd  by  a  scrub,  and  am  treated  like  a 
scrub,  and  I  sometimes  think  that  I  am 
owned  by  a  scrub.  My  tribe  outnumbers 
purebred  bulls  four  to  one.  Just  why  I 
should  exist  is  a  mystery  even  to  me. 
Yet,  I  am  not  responsible  for  it.  I  was 
brought  into  the  world  without  my  con- 
sent and  I  shall  probably  leave  it 
against  my  will.  In  the  meantime  I  am 
getting  the  most  vicious  publicity,  prin- 
cipally through  the  farm  press.  They 
say  I  am  a  renegade  and  an  abomina- 
tion, and  should  be  exterminated.  Dai- 
rymen passing  my  owner's  farm  look 
at  me  with  contempt;  even  the  cows 
show  me  no  respect.  My  own  daughters 
seen  to  hold  a  grudge  against  me,  say- 
ing that  I  am  responsible  for  their  low 
production.  I  cannot  argue  the  point, 
for  it  is  true.  But  what  can  I  do?  My 
owner  must  think  a  lot  of  me  personal- 
ly, or  he  would  not  continue  to  support 
me,  knowing  that  I  can  never  improve 
the  quality  of  his  herd  or  be  a  source 
of  profit  to  him.  These  cow  testing 
associations  are  certainly  showing  me 
up,  and  I  can  see  the  handwriting  on  the 
wall.  My  tribe  is  doomed!  Under  the 
keen  competition  and  low  prices  of  good 
purebred  bulls  there  will  soon  be  no 
place  on  the  farm  for  me.  So,  goodbye. 
I  may  be  gone,  but  not  forgotten,  for 
I  have  retarded  the  development  of  the 
dairy  industry  for  many  years." 


Girls  Win  as  Dairy  Cattle  Judge?. 

The  champion  junior  judge  of  dairy 
cattle  in  America  is  a  girl,  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Willerton  of  Ohio.  She  was  the 
only  girl  to  compete  with  the  twenty- 
eight  boys  in  the  judging  contest  at  the 
National  Dairy  Show  and  the  boys  ad- 
mitted that  chivalry  had  no  part  in  the 
results  of  the  contest.  "I  was  reared 
on  a  dairy  farm,"  said  Elizabeth,  "and 
know  cattle  as  a  city  girl  knows  the 
streets  of  her  town." 
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Feed  Your  Hogs  MERRY  WAR  LYE 


HOGS  cat  better  when  a  little 
MERRY  WAR  LYE  is  mixed 
with  their  feed— and  you  know  it 
takes  appetite  to  make  meat  and 
fat.  MERRY  WAR  LYE  also 
tends  to  reduce  acidity  of  feed — 
helps  build  up  the  resistance  of 
bogs  to  certain  diseases  and  helps 
tone  them  up.  Thin,  scrawny, 
eickly  hogs  usually  improve 

Juickly  when  fed  MERRY  WAR 
OWDERED  LYE— even  healthy 
hoga  do  better.    Costs  little  to 

feed— 120  feeds  in  every  can— pays  for  itself  many  times  orer 


Directions 
For  Feeding 

Thoroughly  disaolre  a  tabiespooBftfl 
of  MERKY  WAK  POWDERED  LYE 
in  a  little  water  and  mix  well  with 
feed  lor  tm  hoga  or  thoroughly  d»- 
aolve  HALF  a  can  in  water  arid  mix 
with  a  barrel  of  feed.  Stir  well  and 
feed  night  and  morning.  If  on  dry 
ratior.i  thoroughly  dissolve  HALr"  a 
can  of  MERRY  WAR  LYE  in  each 
barrel  of  drinking  water.  Follow 
directions  carefully. 


For  yearn  hog  ra:*ers  have  been  feeding  MERRY  WAR  LYE— they  know 
Profit  by  their  experience— feed  your  hoga  MtRkY  WAR  LYE. 


what  it  will  do. 


Look  For  Tte  Picture  of  The  Hog  on  The  Label 

It  Is  The  Sign  of  Safety  I°8^Tyen1Jr°htga?n"MERRYWAK'' 

Sold  by  Grocer;  Druggists  and  Feed  Dealer* 
_   E.  MYERS  LYE  CO..  E*tahli.he<i  1888.  St.  Uait,  Mo, 


MERRY  WAR  LYE 


Over  20  Years  Old 

The  old  De  Laval  Cream  Sepa- 
rator shown  above  is  owned  by 
Mr.  Geo.  D.  Caney  of  Richfield 
Springs,  N.  Y.  It  has  been  used 
every  day  for  over  twenty  years  and 
is  still  doing  good  work. 

This  is  not  an  unusual  instance 
of  De  Laval  quality  and  service,  as 
there  are  thousands  of  De  Laval 
Separators  which  have  been  in  use 
as  long  and  even  longer.  In  order 
to  determine  the  oldest  De  Laval 
Separators  still  in  service,  we  will 
give  a  prize  of 

$25  to  the  Owner  of  the 
Oldest  DE  LAVAL  in 
Each  State 

Simply  write  to  your  nearest 
De  Laval  office,  giving  the  date 
you  purchased  the  machine,  length 
of  service,  size,  serial  number,  and 
a  statement  regarding  the  service 
you  have  received  from  it. 

Prize  winners  in  each  state  will 
be  announced  in  due  course. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 

New  York  Chicago 
165  Broadway  29  E.  Madison  St. 

San  Francisco 
61  Beale  St. 

Sooner  or  later  you  will  use  a 

De  Laval 

Cream  Separator  and  Milker 


PA  After 
3  U  30  Days 

-—Free  Trial 


90  days  free  trial— then,  if 
aattaftad.  only  flM  and  a  few 

easy  pay  menu  —  AND—  the 
wonderful  Belgian  llslottsj 
Separator  Is  YOURS. 

No  Money  Down! 

Catalog  tells  all— write. 

Caution* u s- Bul- 

shows  that  vibration  of 
the  bowl  causes  erawt 

wasul  The  Melotss  bowi 
la  ••If -balancing.  Positively 
cannot  get  oat  of  balanes 
therefore  cannot  vibrate. 
Can't  remix  cream  with  milk. 
Thm  MtlotU  ka»  won  Ul 
Grand  and  International 
Print. 

Catalog  FREE 

Write  fcr  new  Melotte  cat- 
alog containing  foil  description 

of  thf»  wonderful  cream  aawarwtac 
sod  the  story  of  at.  Jol«a  kfrlett*. 
Its  inventor  Don't  bey  cms  eeo- 
arator  uotll  yeo  have  fooad  oat  a* 
you  can  shoot  the  Slelotto  and  de- 
tails of  oar  16-  rev  troaraotoe  which 
Is  Infinitely  atroever  than  asy  sep- 
arator swastte.   Write  TODAY. 


Runs  so  easlt*. 


bowl  spins  t$  i 
wtes  after  TOO  stop 
cranking;  unless  JOD 
apply  braks.  No 
other  separator 
needs  a  brake.  Bowl 
eh  ember  is  rones 
Lain  linai. 


Tb*  frWotts  Socarstor.  H.  B.  Babton.U^.MitS 

DsdV  S3S7  2849  W.  twth  Straw*,  Chicago,  IS. 

J 


Ospt  33S7  i 

2445  Prince  St.,  Berkeley,  Calif. 


Color  Your  Butter 


"Dandelion  Butter  Color"  Gives  That 
Golden  June  Shade  and  Costs 
Really  Nothing.  Read! 
Before  churning  add  one-half  tea- 
spoonful  to  each  gallon  of  cream  and 
out  of  your  churn  comes  butter  of 
Golden  June  shade  to  bring  you  top 
prices.  "Dandelion  Butter  Color"  costs 
nothing  because  each  ounce  used  adds 
ounce  of  vrcight  to  butter.  Large  bottles 
cost  only  35c  at  drug  or  grocery  stores. 
Purely  vegetable,  harmless,  meets  all 
State  and  National  food  laws.  Used  for 
50  years  by  all  large  creameries. 
Doesn't  color  buttermilk.  Tasteless. 
Wells  &  Richardson  Co..  Burlington,  Vt. 


America's 
Pioneer 
Dog  Meditate. 


Book  on 

Dog 

Diseases 

And  How  to  Feed 

MAILED  FREE  TO  ANY  ADDRESS 
BY  THE  AUTHOR 

H.  Clay  Glover  Co.,  Inc. 

129  W.  24th  Street      Sew  York 


BUCK 

LEG 


HHTc  PROTECTION  FOR  LIFE 

from  one  vaccination  with 
Cutter's  Liquid  or  Soiid 
Blackleg-  Aggressin.  Abso- 
lutely safe  Cutter's  Scuc  Aggrcs- 
tan  Injectors  work  just  Lie  Elickleg 
Pill  Injectors.  If  Curt  ex's  Aggrr—gn 
is  uaobtainiWelocily,  vr.tc 

The  Cutter  Laboratory 

"Th4  Xanerjrerf  zha:  Xnttcs  /fatD" 
Berkeley  (U.S-Lccnsc)  California 
KB  — Old  Stvle  PoTs-dcr  and  Pill  Vacaacs  stul  made 
fox  those  who  preier  thfa. 


BARREN  COWS^t 

CONTAGIOUS  ABORTION 

Prevent  this  by  using  ABORNO. 

inge.  Kills  abort. on  germs  c  j. t 
out  banning  cow.  Write  for  be  -  -  . 

„          letters  from  users  and  full  details 

of  Moaer-Bacic  Guarantee. 

ABORNO  LABORATORY 
53  Jeff  St.    L—caster,  Wis- 
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WESTERN  FARM  LIFE 


November  1,  1922. 


Farmers'  and  Stockmens  Exchange 

Advertisements  will  be  inserted  in  this  department  for  7c  per  word;  four  or  more 
consecutive  insertions,  5c  a  word  each  insertion.  Remittances  can  be  made  by  postoffice 
money  order  or  personal  check.  Every  figure  and  initial  counts  as  one  word.  Ouaranteed 
circulation  55,000  copies  each  issue.  Send  us  a  trial  advertisement.  Write  for  proof  show- 
ing how  these  columns  pay  advertisers. 


HELP  WANTED 

RAILWAY   MAIL,   GOV'T  CLERKS    AND  CAR- 
riers  needed:  steadv  work.    Particulars  of  ex- 
axminations     free.    Write  Mokane,   Dept.  B-ll, 

Denver,  Colo.  ;  

EVRN  $110  TO  $250  MONTHLY,  EXPENSES 
paid,  as  Railway  Traffic  Inspector.  Position 
guaranteed  after  three  months'  spare  time  study 
or  money  refunded.  Excellent  opportunities.  Write 
for  free  Booklet  G-142.    Stand.  Business  Training 

Inst.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  

AMBITIOUS  MEN— WRITE  TODAY  FOR  AT- 
tractive  proposition,  selling  subscriptions  to 
America's  most  popular  automobile  and  sports- 
man's magazines.  Quick  sales.  Big  profits. 
Pleasant  work.  Digest  Publishing  Co.,  9659  But- 
ler^  

HUNDREDS  U.  S.  GOVERNMENT  POSITIONS 
continually  open  to  men-women  over  17;  $92 — 
$190  month.  Quick,  steady  raise;  paid  vaca- 
tion; no  strikes;  steady  work;  short  hours.  Com- 
mon education  sufficient,  "pull"  unnecessary. 
Write  immediately  for  list  positions.  Iranklin 

Institute,  Dept.  J~123,  Rochester,  N.  V  

FOLLOW  THE  DOLLARS — $50  TO  $100  PER 
week,  the  money  yours;  something  new,  not 
an  old,  worn-out  proposition;  field  untouched;  ex- 
perience unnecessary;  takes  everybody  by  Bioruij 
money  rolls  in;  show  50,  sell  40;  demonstrated 
in  one  minute;  sells  on  demonstration;  the  new 
Inkless  Fountain  Pen,  the  twentieth  century  won- 
der; never  leaks  or  spills;  with  this  pen  no  more 
use  for  the  ink  bottle;  sample  pen  50c;  this  prop- 
osition is  18  karat;  money  back  if  not  as  repre 
sented;  agent's  profit  200  per  cent;  exclusive  ter- 
ritory; send  for  agency  today.  Inkless  Fountain 
Pen  Co.,  1522  Eighth  st..  Pes  Moines,  la.  


FARMS  AND  RANCHES 

CASH  BUYERS  WANT  FARMS  AND  RANCHES 

for  spring.    May  I  sell  yours?    R.  A.  McNown, 

334  Wilkinson  Bldg.,  Omaha,  Nebr.  

SELL  YOUR  PROPERTY  QUICKLY  FOR  CASH, 

no  matter  where  located.  Particulars  free. 
Real  Estate  Salesman  Co.,  Dept.  11,  Lincoln,  Neb. 
WANTED — TO   HEAR   FROM   OWNER  HAVING 

farm  for  sale;  give  particulars  and  lowest  price. 
John  J.  Black,  33rd  St.,  Chippewa  Falls,  Wis. 
WANTED — REAL    DIRT    FARMER,  STOCKMAN 

with  some  stock.  I  have  grazing  ranch  near 
Laramie,  Wyo.,  plenty  horses,  some  equipment, 
abundance   stock   water,   trout   streams,  modern 

house.     Fowler,  2555  W.  37th,  Denver.  

120-ACRE  MISSOURI  FARM,  365  FRUIT  TREES, 

5  cattle,  100  poultry;  implements,  season's 
crops  included  if  taken  soon;  town  handy;  85  acres 
fields,  15  cow  pasture;  about  500  cords  wood, 
50,000  ft.  timber,  orchard;  attractive  cottage, 
barn,  poultry  house.  Owner  called  away,  $3,000 
takes  all.  part  cash.  Details  page  86  Illus.  Oat- 
alog  1200  Bargains,  Copy  Free.  Strout  Farm 
Agency,  831  BA,  New  York  Life  Bldg.,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.  

320  ACRES  ON  PLATTE  RIVER,  GOOD  BUILD- 
ings;  easy  terms;  cows,  hogs,  poultry,  corn,  etc., 
bring  in  good  income  here;  splendid  duck  shoot- 
ing; near  R.  R.  town,  city  markets;  100  acres 
loamy  fields,  balance  pasture  with  3-strand  wire 
fences;  good  6-room  house,  ample  water,  porch, 
bathroom,  excellent  shade;  40-foot  barn,  granary, 
bunk  house,  corn  crib,  2  hay  corrals,  piggeries; 
called  away,  $21  an  acre  gets  it,  part  cash.  W. 
K .   Packer.  Goodrich.  Colo.  


LIVE  STOCK 


 CATTLE.  

RANGE     BULLS — REGISTERED  HEREFORDS 

and  Shorthorns.     The  Lowell  Purebred  Cattle 

Co.,  Union  Stock  Yards,  Denver.  > 

WHY   PAY  MORE?     PUREBRED  REGISTERED 

Holstein   heifer   calves,   $50.     Circulars  free. 
Condon's  Holstein  Parks,  West  Chester,  Ohio. 
FOR  SALE — TWENTY  HEAD  OF  HIGH-GRADE 

Milking  Shorthorn  cows,  bred  to  and  sired  by 
registered  bulls.  Also  one  2-year-old  registered 
Milking  Shorthorn  bull.     V.  T.  Wyatt,  Sedalia, 

Colo.  

THREE  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES 

— this  spring's  calves,  from  row  with  30  lbs. 
butter  7  days,  and  over  100  pounds  milk  per  day. 
Fine  individuals,  priced  reasonable.  Write  for 
information.     Phone  Englewood  298  R  11.  James 

Gibson,  Mt.  Morrison,  Colo.  

FOR  SALE — FIVE-MONTHS-OLD     PURE  AND 

well  bred  Holstein  Friesian  bull  calf;  from  a 
40-pound  bull  and  a  real  cow.  S«e  calf  and  dam 
at  Fairhill  Farm,  South  Federal  Bird.  Entrance 
Just  north  Lor<-tto  Academy.  Phone  Eng.  151. 
W.  F.  Norris.  Rout*  6.  Box  1 1 7,  Denver,  Colo. 

 HOGS.  

BIG  TYPE  POLAND  CHINAS,  BO  TH  SEXES,  ALL 

aires.     Writ*   for   prices  and   breeding.  Gad 

Barney,  Harwell,  Colo.   

FIRST-OLA SH  RKGI  STEREO  HAM  I'SHIKES,  FO- 

land  Chinas,  and  Chester  Whites;  hours  and 
gilts;  also  White  Wyandotte*.  Dyke  Smith,  Flem- 

ing.  Colo.  

BLUE  HOGS— ACTUALLY  BLUE     IN  COLOR; 

large,  growthy  and  prolific;  fancy  dhow  hog; 
all  Htock  pedigreed;  registered  in  purchaser'* 
name.   Blue  Hog  Breeding  Co.,  Wilmington,  Muss. 

 SHEEP.  

RAISE    KARAKUL    SHEEP,    PRODUCING  PER- 
■Ian  lamb  Astrakhan  fur.    Two  lambing*  yearly. 
Bear  Creek  Investment  Co.,  Iloll  Schroeder,  154.', 

Wrtton  St.,  Denver,  Colo.  


MILCH  GOATS. 


SWISS   MILCH  GOA 

i  -..    HIGH  '.1 

IAOE  STOCK; 

milking  from  thrc 

ts;  also  young 

stock.    Frank  Ranch! 

Igi-wnter,  (>>lo. 

PET  STOCK  

30LLIKH  AND  ENGLISH  8HEPHERD8 


I'O  II  LTR  Y 


  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 

V.    RUCK    COCKERELS,    IIS II El/  STRAIN. 
$G  to  $10.     Besly's  Poultry  Farm,  Rocky  Ford, 

•  An. 


 RHODE  ISLAND  REDS.  

ROSE-COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  RED  COCKERELS 
— exhibition  stock,  $3,  $5,  $7.    Mrs.  B.  Dough- 
erty, Norwich,  Iowa. 

S.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  RED  COCKERELS  FOR 
sale,  from  the  winning  pens  at  the  Northern 
Colorado   poultry  shows.     Ben  Scranton  strain; 
price  $3  and  $5.    Simon  Hill,  Evans,  Colo.  

 WYANDOTTES.  

WHITE     WYANDOTTE     COCKERELS,  TRAP- 
nested.    Mrs.  Mary  M.  Wright,  Rt.  2,  Box  314, 

Boulder,  Colo.  

WHITE  WYANDOTTE  COCKERELS  AND  PUL- 
lets;  show  stock  at  two  cockerels  for  $5,  three 
pullets  for  $5.  Mrs.  B.  Dougherty,  Norwich,  Iowa. 
WHITE  WYANDOTTES,  GREAT  BARGAINS — 
Hens,  pullets,  cockerels,  cocks;  excellent  breed- 
ers; prize  winners.  Richard  Matoush,  Julesburg, 
Colo.  

 A  NCONAS.  

ANCONA  COCKERELS — WE  ARE  MAKING  A 
specialty  of  cockerels  during  the  month  of  No- 
vember. Big  husky  dark  fellows,  with  yellow 
legs;  bred  from  our  heaviest  layers,  and  sure  to 
satisfy.  Order  early  and  get  first  choice,  $5  each, 
or  $4  each  in  lots  of  five  or  more.  Don't  risk 
getting  inferior  stock  elsewhere,  but  come  to  An- 
cona  headquarters  and  get  the  best  in  the  west. 
Great  Western  Poultry  Farm,  Jas.  A.  Clevenger, 
Manager,  Rocky  Ford,  Colo.  

 ORPINGTONS.  

BUFF  ORPINGTONS — BUY  YOUR  COCKERELS 
now  and  save  half;  $2  to  $5  each.  C.  H.  Drage, 
675  W.  3rd  St.,  Loveland,  Colo.  


PATENTS — BOOKLET   FREE.     HIGHEST  REF- 
crences.     Best   results.     Promptness  assured. 
•Send  model  or  drawing  for  examination  and  opin- 
ion.   Watson  E.  Coleman,  Patent  Attorney,  624 

F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C.  

LET  US  TAN  YOUR  HIDE — COW  AND  HORSE 
hides  for  fur  coats  and  robes.  Cow  and  steer 
hides  into  harness  or  sole  leather.  Catalog  on 
request.  We  repair  and  remodel  worn  furs;  esti- 
mateR  furnished.  The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Co., 
Rochester,  N.  V.  

NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  ENTER  BUSINESS — 
Our  position  calls  have  increased  50  per  rent 
over  last  year.  Write  for  56-page  catalog,  mailed 
free.  Barm  s  Commercial  School,  1025-45  Champa 
St.,  Denver.  Largest  business  school  in  Rocky 
Mountain  region.    Begin  at  any  time.  

AUTOMOTIVE  TRADES  TAUGHT — DENVER  1N- 
stitute  of  Technology  guarantees  satisfaction 
teaching  following  trades:  Automobile  and  trac- 
tor repair,  automotive  electricity,  storag')  butter- 
I welding,  vulcanizing;  15  years'  experience. 
Write   lor   booklets,     \  .   M.  < '.   A.,  Denver. 

NURSES  TRAINING  SCHOOL— PARK  AVE.  n0S- 
pilal,  Denver,  Colo.,  oiler*  n  thorough  training 
to  )o"ng  women  desirous  of  becoming  professional 
nurses.  This  is  u  fully  accredited  school.  Course 
is  three  years.  During  training  students  receive 
full  maintenance,  tuition  and  nil  uniforms;  also 
money  allowance  of  $6  per  month  to  cover  other 
hospital  needs,  Apply  Supt.  of  Nurses,  Park  Ave. 
and  Iliinilioldt  Sis.,  Denver,  Colo.  


HONEY. 

"TIIEUKSTO  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  HONEY," 
none  belter;  natlnfactlon  guaranteed  or  money 
back;  five  pound  ran,  postpaid  $1.50.  Send  re- 
mittance with  order.  Writ*  for  prire  on  larg* 
quantities.  Th*  Colorado  Honey  Producer*  A**o- 
riutlon.  Denver,  Colo. 


LIVESTOCK  NOTES. 


The  second  annual  sale  at  the  Bonvue 
Farms  at  Golden,  October  14,  was  attend- 
er  by  a  large  crowd  of  Shorthorn  buyers 
and  they  had  a  chance  to  buy  some  of  the 
best  Milking  Shorthorns  in  the  West.  The 
top  of  the  sale  was  $400  for  Rose  of 
Sharon,  going  to  Otto  Ramstetter  of 
Golden.  Some  of  the  buyers  were  J.  B. 
Benedict,  O.  E.  Huff  of  Tacony,  J.  A. 
Goodier  of  Wildhorse,  W.  A.  Dickens  of 
Longmont,  H.  C.  Card  of  Haswell,  Mr. 
Paddleford  of  the  State  Home  at  Golden. 
Twenty-five  head  of  the  Bonvue  cattle 
averaged  $219.  C.  W.  Snook  of  Greeley 
and  Buchanan  &  Henry  of  Denver  con- 
ducted the  sale. 


On  Monday,  November  20,  Hall  Broth- 
ers at  their  Western  Holstein  Farm,  five 
and  one-half  miles  southwest  of  Denver 
on  the  Mount  Morrison  road,  will  offer  at 
public  auction  their  herd  of  Holstein- 


 TRAPPERS'  POISON.  

GOES'  LIQUID  POISON  CAPSULES  KILL  FUR 
animals  on  the  spot;  seventeenth  season  in  use 
with  excellent  results.  I  send  free  circulars. 
Mention  this  paper.  Edmund  Goes,  Milwaukee, 
Wis.    Station  C.  

 TOBACCO.   

FREE  TOBACCO — WRITE    FOR    SAMPLE  OF 
Kentucky's  best  smoking  tobacco.  Hawesville 
Tobacco  Co.,  Hawesville,  Ky. 

NATURAL  LEAF  TOBACCO — CHEWING,  5  LBS. 
$1.75;  10  lbs.,  $3.  Smoking,  5  lbs.,  $1.25;  20 
lbs.,  $3.50.  Send  no  money.  Pay  when  received. 
Tobacco  Growers'  Union,  Paducah,  Ky. 
HOMESPUN  TOBACCO — CHEWING,  5  POUNDS, 
$1.75;  10  pounds,  $3;  20  pounds,  $5.  Smok- 
ing, 5  pounds,  $1.25;  10  pounds,  $2.00;  20 
pounds,  $3.50.  Send  no  money,  pay  when  re- 
ceived. Co-Operative  Tobacco  Growers,  Paducah, 
Kentucky. 

TOBACCO  —  THREE-YEAR-OLD  KENTUCKY 
leaf;  pay  for  tobacco  and  postage  when  received; 
3  lbs.  chewing,  $1;  4  lbs.  smoking,  $1;  7  lbs. 
No.  2  smoking,  $1.  Kentucky  Tobacco  Assn., 
Hawesville,  Ky. 


Friesian  cattle,  consisting  of  sixty-five 
females.  This  herd  of  females  consists 
of  daughters  of  Western  Ascalon  Colan- 
tha  Boy  No.  116247;  Western  Colantha 
Sir  Top  No.  313333.  and  Sir  Johanna  De 
Colantha  Ormsby  No.  192531.  See  special 
announcement  of  sale  in  this  issue. 


The  Smith  Livestock  Company  of  Chiv- 
ington,  Colo.,  will  offer  at  public  auction 
at  Lamar,  Colo.,  November  21,  forty  head 
of  Polled  Herefords  of  the  most  excellent 
breeding.  Catalog  and  full  particulars 
can  be  secured  by  writing  the  Smith  Live- 
stock Company,  Chivington,  Colo.  Cata- 
logs are  now  ready. 


One  of  the  big  Holstein  events  of  the 
year  will  be  the  Whowell  &  Polley  sale 
at  Johnstown,  Colo.,  November  22.  Eighty 
head  will  be  sold,  among  which  are  thir- 
ty-five A.  R.  O.  cows  and  a  choice  lot  of 
young  heifers.  See  announcement  in  this 
issue. 

Elbert  county  breeders  held  their  fifth 
semi-annual  sale  at  Elbert  on  October 
18,  and  if  anyone  doubts  that  good  cattle 
don't  draw  a  crowd,  just  go  to  their  next 
sale  at  Elbert.  The  buyers  were  from 
all  parts  of  the  state.  Some  good  bulls 
sold  up  to  $150,  and  were  worth  the 
money.  Some  very  useful  females  went 
through  the  ring.  A  banquet  was  held 
at  EJbert  the  night  before  the  sale  and 
was  attended  by  a  good  crowd  of  breed- 
ers. They  have  a  fine  pavilion  to  sell  in 
and  all  take  a  great  interest  in  the  or- 
ganization. Just  watch  this  association 
succeed. 


Morgan  County  Shorthorns  Sell  WelL 

The  appreciation  of  Colorado  farmers 
on  non-irrigated  land  for  Shorthorn  cat- 
tle was  well  demonstrated  last  week  at 
the  first  annual  production  sale  of  the 
Stewart-Wylie  Stock  Farm  at  Wiggins, 
Colo.  In  spite  of  a  poor  crop  due  to 
drought  and  hail,  the  farmers  of  Morgan 
county  came  forward  and  took  up  the 
offering  of  yearling  heifers  and  bulls  at 
prices  in  line  with  present  conditions, 
but  still  sufficient  to  show  the  apprecia- 
tion of  good  cattle. 

An  aged  cow  with  calf  at  side  was  per- 
haps one  of  the  best  bargains  of  the  day 
when  she  sold  at  $127.  A  number  of  10 
to  14-months-old  heifer  calves  brought 
over  $100  a  piece,  while  two  young  bulls 
brought  $100  each. 

All  the  calves  and  yearlings  were  sired 
by  Scottish  Dale,  by  Dale  Clarion  by 
Double  Dale,  a  very  excellent  bull  that 
heads  the  Stewart  herd.  The  buyers 
were:  Cecil  and  George  Osborn,  Frank 
Vetts  and  R.  B.  Middlesworth,  all  of  Wig- 
gins; John  Lewis  and  A.  A.  Tryon,  of 
Hoyt;  M.  Osborn  of  Orchard;  Geo.  Chap- 
man, Dave  Buzich,  W.  A.  Sargeant  &  Son 
and  Joe  Tarr,  all  of  Fort  Morgan. 

"It  pleases  me  very  much  to  have  all 
the  cattle  3tay  in  Morgan  county,  and 
they  all  went  into  good  hands,"  said  Mr. 
Stewart.  "It  is  my  aim  to  introduce 
some  new  blood  into  the  herd  in  the  near 
future  and  to  continue  to  supply  our 
community  with  the  best  Shorthorns." 

The  sale  was  conducted  by  Col.  R.  D. 
Langford  of  Wiggins,  and  Dennis  &  Mad- 
sen  of  Fort  Morgan. 

— C.  N.  Henry,  Fieldman. 


Poultry  Association  Plans  Big  Show. 

A  real  big  poultry  show  and  poultry 
school  will  be  conducted  by  the  Fremont 
Poultry  Association  in  Canon  City, 
Colo.,  December  4  to  9. 

The  main  street  will  be  all  lighted  up 
and  every  farmer  in  Fremont  county 
who  has  a  purebred  flock  of  poultry  will 
be  there  with  his  exhibit.  Lectures  on 
the  feeding  and  management  of  poultry 
will  be  given  each  day  by  experienced 
poultrymen. 

Fully  40  per  cent  of  the  farmers  in 
Fremont  valley  depend  upon  poultry,  to 
a  large  extent,  for  their  living.  They 
have  built  up  a  wonderful  organization. 
Through  their  trust  in  co-operation  they 
have  been  selling  thirty  cases  of  eggs  a 
week  through  the  farm  bureau  office. 
They  have  raised  money  to  construct 
the  poultry  plant  which  will  be  used  by 
the  Colorado  Agricultural  College  for 
its  official  International  Egg-Laying 
Contest  which  will  open  November  1, 
1923. 

Everybody  is  back  of  the  Fremont 
county  association  in  its  effort  to  im- 
prove the  poultry  industry  of  Colorado. 


LEGHORNS. 


WHITE  LEGHORN    PULLETS  AND    HENS,  $1 
each.     Ernest  Lawton,  Boone,  Colo.  


SEVERAL  VARIETIES. 


NINETY  BREEDS — POULTRY,  EGGS,  PIGEONS, 
dogs,  baby  chicks,  parrots,  ferrets,  hares.  Com- 
plete free  folder.     Bergey's  Poultry  Farm,  Tel- 
ford, Pa.  


IF  IT  WEARS  FEATHERS  WE  HAVE  IT  OR 
will  get  it  for  you.  Headquarters  for  pullets 
and  cockerels.  Have  on  hand  classy  lot  of  Barred 
Rock  and  Ancona  pullets.  Oat  sprouters  to  get 
you  winter  eggs.  Write  or  phone.  Champney's 
Poultry  Yards,  2057  S.  Broadway,  Denver,  Colo. 


SEEDS 


99.50%  PURE  ALFALFA  SEED,  $16.50  HUN- 
dred,  germination  almost  100%.  Red  Clover, 
$18;  Sweet  Clover,  $8.50;  Timothy,  $5.50; 
Grimm  alfalfa,  $30.  Meier  Seed  Company,  Salina, 
Kan. 


LUMBER 


FIR  LUMBER,  MILLWORK,  RED  CEDAR  SHIN- 
gles,  fence  posts,  from  mills  to  you.    Send  bill 
for    delivered    prices.     Lansdown,    Box  909M, 
Everett,  Wash. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


INVENTIONS    WANTED — CASH   OR  ROYALTY 
for  ideas.     Adam  Fisher  Mfg.  Co.,   204,  St. 

Louis,  Mo.  


ITALIAN   PRUNES,  FANCY  EVAPORATED  Lo- 
ganberries; unusual  low  price.    Harry  Lanum, 
Rt.  4,  Salem,  Ore.  


BEST  PARCHMENT  BUTTER  WRAPPERS,  8x11, 
neatly  printed,  100,  60c;  additional  100,  40c. 

Home  Specialty  Co.,  Middleton,  Idaho.  

CABBAGE  AND  VEGETABLE  CUTTER— SIX 
knives,  prepaid,  $1;  three  for  $2.     One  free 

to  secretary  Ladies'  Aids.    Lusher  Bros.,  Elkhart, 

Ind. 


FORD   OWNER — YOUR   CYLINDERS   OIL  UP? 

Spark  plugs  quit  firing?  Stop  it.  Send  $1  for 
information.  Cofer  Bureau,  30  Second  Avenue, 
Long  Branch,  N.  J.  


SCENARIOS  WANTED — DIRECT  STUDIO  SER- 
vice;  membership  now  open  to  talented  ama- 
teurs.   Address  Sec.  American  Screenwriters'  So- 
ciety, 5821  Santa  Monica  Blvd.,  Hollywood,  Calif. 


SEND  FOR  OUR  WHOLESALE  WEEKLY  PRICE 
lists;  it  will  keep  you  posted  on  the  rock-bot- 
tom prices,  and  will  help  you  save  from  25  to  40 
per  cent  on  your  supplies.  Stock  Growers  Whole- 
sale Supply  Co.,  1523  19th  St.,  P.  O.  Box  1442, 
Denver,  Colo.  


STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP,  MANAGE- 
MENT, CIRCULATION,  ETC.,  REQUIRED  BY 
THE  ACT  OF  CONGRESS  OF  AUGUST  24TH 
1912,   OF   "WESTERN   FARM   LIFE,"  PUB- 
LISHED SEMI-MONTHLY  AT  DENVER,  COLO. 
FOR  OCTOBER  1st,  1922. — State  of  Colorado, 
County    of    Denver.    Before    me,  a  notary  pub- 
lic   in    and    for  this  state    and     county  afore- 
said, personally  appeared  W.  S.  Edmiston,  who, 
having    been    duly    sworn    according    to  law, 
deposes    and    says  that  he    is    the  publisher 
of    the    Western    Farm    Life,    and    that  the 
following  is  to,  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and 
belief  a  true  statement  of  the  ownership,  manage- 
ment (and  if  a  daily  paper,  the  circulation),  etc., 
of  the  aforesaid  publication  for  the  date  shown 
in  the  above  caption   required   by  the  Act  of 
August  24,  1912,  embodied  in  section  443,  Postal 
Laws  and  Regulations,  printed  on  the  reverse  of 
this  form,  to-wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  pub- 
lisher, editor,  managing  editor  and  business  man- 
ager, are: 

Name  of  publisher — W.  S.  Edmiston,  Denver, 
Colo.  Editor — W.  S.  Edmiston.  Managing  Editor — 
Geo.  C.  Wheeler,  Denver,  Colo.  Business  Manager 
— H.  C.  Hardison,  Denver,  Colo.  2.  That  the  own- 
ers are: 

The  Farm  Life  Publishing  Co.,  Denver,  Colo. 
W.  S.  Edmiston,  Denver,  Colo. 
H.  C.  Hardison,  Denver,  Colo. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees 
and  other  security  holders  owning  or  holding  1 
per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mort- 
gages or  other  securities  are:  Mergenthaler  Lino- 
type Co.,  New  York  Citv,  N.  Y.  F.  W.  Hazard, 
Denver,  Colo.  O.  B.  Oottrell  &  Sons  Co.,  Westerly, 
Rhode  Island. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above  giving 
the  names  of  the  owners,  stockholders  and  se- 
curity holders,  if  any,  contains  not  only  the  list 
of  stockholders  and  security  holders  as  they 
appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company,  but  also 
in  cases  where  the  stockholders  or  security  hold- 
er appears  upon  the  books  of  the  company,  as 
trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the 
name  of  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom  such 
trustee  is  acting,  is  given;  also  that  the  said 
two  paragraphs  contain  statements  embracing  af- 
fiant's full  knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the  cir- 
cumstances and  conditions  under  which  stock- 
holders and  security  holders  who  do  not  appear 
upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustees,  hold 
stock  and  securities  in  a  capacity  other  than 
that  of  a  bona  fide  owner;  and  this  affiant  has  no 
reason  to  believe  that  any  other  person,  associa- 
tion or  corporation  has  any  interest,  direct  or 
indirect,  in  the  said  stock,  bonds  or  other  securi- 
ties than  as  so  stated  by  him. 

W.  S.  EDMISTON, 

Publisher. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  11th 
day  of  October,  1922. 

ALICE  B.  HIGGINS. 

Notary  Public. 

(My  commission  expires  Jan.  19,  1924.) 


BLUE  RIRBON  IIKRD 

DUROCS 

Buy  them  young  mid  grow  them  yourself. 
Wcuned  pigs,  regular  priro  $25  to  $60.  Our 
Rperlnlty  for  short  time  on  good  farmers' 
bosrs,  woaners,  $15  and  $20.  Show  pros- 
pects, weuners,  $50.  Are  breeding  now 
for  fall  farrow.  Can  sell  you  one  or  a  car- 
load. Our  Blue  Ribbon  herd  was  tho  high 
winner  lit  Denver.     Write  today. 

Tho  Blue  Ribbon  Lire  S<ork  Co. 

C.  F.  Burke,  Mgr.  PUEBLO,  COLO. 


DISPERSION  SALE 

POLLED  HEREFORDS 

LAMAR,  COLO.,  NOVEMBER  21,  1922 

WE  WILL  OFFER  AT  PUBLIC  AUCTION  40  HEAD  OF  OUR  POLLED 
HEREFORDS,  CONSISTING  OF  BOTH  MALES  AND  FEMALES. 

Cows  are  from  Polled  Plato  and  our  herd  bull  is  Polled  Success  A  3rd. 
Write  us  for  Sale  Catalogue  and  full  particulars  of  this  offering  of  choice 

Polled  Herefords. 

THE  SMITH  LIVESTOCK  CO., 

CHIVINGTON,  COLORADO 


November  1,  1922. 
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Shorthorns  That  Milk 

ARE  MONEY  MAKERS. 
,    A  herd  thut  will  give 
you  a   good   monthly  _^  ■  ^ 
QMh   income  is  whut  ~*mti; 
you  will  need  in  the 
future.     One    of    our  * 
young  bulls  from  a  Record 
of  Merit  cow  can  develop 
your  herd  into  a  dual-pur- 
pose paying  proposition. 

We  know  the  war  in  over 
and  hare  bulla  for  sale  at 
prices  that  yon  farmers  arid  ranchmen  can 
afford  to  buy.  Write  for  our  bargain  lint  and 
easy  payment  plan. 

Wo  alto  have  several  young  bulls  for  sate, 
priced  to  sell. 

THE  PINE  VALLEY 
DAIRY  &  FARMS  CO. 
Seeley  0.  Kose,  Mgr.   Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 


OUTSTANDING 

HOLSTEIN  BULL 

We  liave  for  s-ile  a  yearling  son  of  a  three- 
rear-old  heifer  who  made  J,t>3f>  lbs.  butter  last 
year  and  21,428  Ibw.  milk,  making  her  fifth  in 
the  world  for  butter  production  and  ninth  for 
milk  for  the  y*ar  1021-1924.  The  hull  calf  is 
sired  by  a  30-lfc.  sou  of  Johan  Duchess  Oe  Kol 
Lad,  a  bull  who  has  two  world  record  sis- 
ters, and  two  world  record  daughters.  Calf  is 
moirtly  white  and  a  beautiful  iudiiiduaL 

WRITE  FOR  PRICE. 
WHICH  IS  REASONABLE. 

Mrs.  R.  G.  Douglas,  Rush,  Colo. 


PRODUCTION 


We  offer  you  a  wonderful  amount 
of  these  Holstein  qualities — and  from 
a  dean  herd.  Bull  calves  from  fine 
record  dams.  Par.gre  Valley  Ranch, 
Loesch  Bros.,  Montrose,  Colo. 


BREEDING 


Buy  a  Calf  Out  of  This  Herd 

Twenty  cows  in  this  herd  on  an  official 
seven-day  test  averaged  44  8.13  lbs.  of  milk 
and  20. 19  lbs.  of  butter; 

COLORADO  STATE  HOME, 


2305  S.  Wash.  St. 


Denver,  Colo. 


Milking  Shorthorn  Grades 
Heifers  and  Young  Cows 

Reds  and  roans.  Heavy  in  calf,  and  Springers. 
Especially  selec  ted  from  good  herds.  One  or 
a  <arload,  priced  reasonably,  quality  consid- 
ered. 

C.  H.  HINMAN, 
STOCKYARDS.  DENVER,  COLO. 


Bates  Shorthorns 

are  the  foundation  blood  of  true  Milking 
Shorthorns.  We  have  them.  A  few  bulls  for 
sale. 

THE  CARPENTER  CATTLE  CO. 

GREELEY,  COLORADO 


Buy  MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

from  the  oldest  estabiit-hed  herd  in  the  state. 

We  can  supply  your  needs  in  bulls  of  beef 
type  either  homed  or  polled  Shorthorns. 

Write  Superintendent  for  folder  on  breeding 
and  prices. 

State  Industrial  School, 

Golden.  Colo. 


We  have  bred  hundreds  of  prize-winning  and 
high-producing  Holstein  cows,  including 


Tilly  Alcartra 

We  can  supply  you  with  that  same  line  of 
breeding.  Write 

McKAY  BROS.,  Caddoa,  Colo. 


GREAT  BARGAINS.  960  HEAD  HEREFORDS, 

SHORTHORNS,  ABERDEEN  ANGUS 
1,  2,  3,  4  and  .'.  yearn  old.  Cows,  heifers  and 
bulls.  Prices  $75  to  $120  and  up.  360 
PeTcheron  and  Belgian  Worses,  stallions,  marcs 
arfd  colts,  1  to  C  ream  old.  Prices  $1IS  and 
up  per  head.  One  bead  or  a  carlot.  Breeding 
guarantee*1  with  earn.  Registered  pedigree?  by 
mall.  Stock  on  twenty  farms  in  Iowa  and 
Hanoi*.  Write  lor  circular  and  particular?. 
Address  ILLINOIS  HORSE  &  CATTLE  CO., 
Good  Block,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


BUCHANAN  &  HENRY, 
LIVESTOCK 

AUCTIONEERS 


1927  Broadway 


Denver,  Colo. 


Write  us,  or  Phono  Cliampa  46f 


HALL  BROS.,  Denver,  Colo. 

ANNOUNCE  THEIR  COMPLETE  DISPERSAL 

Sale  of  Holstein-Friesian  Cattle 


to  be  held  at  the 


WESTERN  HOLSTEIN  FARM 

FIVE  AND  ONE-HALF  MILES  SOUTHWEST  OF  DENVER 
ON  THE  MORRISON  ROAD 

Monday,  November  20,  1922 

THIS  HERD  OF  SIXTY-FIVE  FEMALES  ARE  MOSTLY  UNDER  FIVE 
YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  HAVE  ALL  THEIR  POSSIBILITIES  BEFORE  THEM 

They  include  twenty-six  daughters  of  Western  Ascalon  Colantha  Boy  No.  11C247 — a  son  of  Colorado's  only 
1263-lbs.  butter  cow,  DutchJand  Hengerveld  Ascalon.  He  also  combines  the  blood  of  some  of  the  greatest  sires 
of- the  breed. 

Also  ten  daughters  of  Western  Colantha  Sir  Top  No.  313333 — a  grandson  of  Dutchland  Hengerveld  Ascalop. 
This  bull  was  Junior  Champion  at  the  1921  Western  National  Stock  Show,  and  the  best  individual  ever  sold  from 
Colorado. 

And  thirteen  daughters  of  Sir  Johanna  De  Colantha  Onnsby  No.  192531 — a  grandson  of  Sir  Pietertje  Ormr-by 
Mercedes  with  twelve  daughters  making  records  of  over  1,000  pounds  of  butter  in  one  year. 

These  cows  are  undoubtedly  capable  of  making  good  records  if  given  a  chance,  but  no  testing  has  been  done 
on  the  Western  Holstein  Farm  for  the  past  two  years. 

THIS  HERD  WILL  BE  TUBERCULOSIS  TESTED  BEFORE  THE  SALE. 

This  was  one  of  the  first  herds  to  be  tested  for  tuberculosis  and  has  always  been  kept  clean  of  same. 
IF  INTERESTED,  DROP  A  POSTAL  TODAY  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

Address  all  mail  to 

HALL  BROS.,  South  Denver  Station,  Denver,  Colo. 


BUCHANAN,  HENRY  &  BANKS,  Auctioneers. 


C.  N.  HENRY,  Fieldman  for  Western  Farm  Life. 


Agricultural  College 
Offerings 

Shorthorn  Bulls 

For  Sale — by  Snow  King  and  Lord 
Douglas. 

Some  good  Bred  Sows 

in  Poland  Chinas  arid  Duroc  Jer- 
seys. 

Shropshires,  Hamp- 
shires  and  Rambouillet 

ram  lambs. 
TVrite  us  for  full  particulars,  prices. 

Colo.  Agricultural  College 

PORT  COLLINS,  COLO. 


Brauer  Purebred  Duroc  Co. 

Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 
The  greatest  individual  lot  of  spring  boars 
at  moderate  prices,  to  close  out  early.  Now 
is  tout  time  to  buy. 

Write  for  full  particulars,  etc.  .? 
J.  W.  BRAUER,  Gen.  Mgr. 
22  Lorraine  St.         Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 


HAMPSHIRE  HOGS 


V.V  nuike  a  specialty  of 
furnishing  foundation  herds. 
Show  and  Herd  Boar  pros- 
pects that  combine  the  blood 
of  the  greatest  show  hogs 
-  ever  produced.  Lookout*, 
I  Wkkwares  and  Tipton*.  For 
free  booklet  etc.,  write  N.  E. 
MOSHER  &  SON,  Hugo,  Colo. 


SPRING  BOARS 

Jast  a  few  real  herd  headers  left  ready  to 
go  at  pre-war  prices.  Used  with  grade  sows 
even,  they  will  more  than  pay  for  themselves 
on  the  first  crop  of  pigs.   Write  today. 

C.  C.  Boyd,  Yuma,  Colo. 

Livestock  Auctioneer  and  Duroc  Breeder. 


Mather's  Big-Type  Poland's 

sold  to  breeders  in  four  states  this  j«-r  are 
giving  HatiRfjction. 
CHOICE  YOUNG  BOARS 
at  prices  that  will  surprise  yoc. 

C.  J.  Mather,  Longmont,  Colo. 


Whowell  &  Polley  Sale,  Johnstown,  Colo. 

Complete  Dispersal  Sale 

 of  

Holstein  -  Friesian  Cattle 

To  be  held  at  Johnstown,  Colo., 

November  22,  1922 

THIS  IS  PROBABLY  THE  BEST  HERD  IN  THE 
STATE  OF  COLORADO  AND  WILL  BE  ONE  OF 
THE  LARGEST  SALES  IN  THE  WEST  This  Year 

This  herd  is  one  of  the  highest  producing  herds  in  the  fourteen  western 
states  doing  association  work.  We  have  been  testing  for  the  past  two  years 
and  have  made  some  very  good  records,  as  our  catalogue  will  show,  cows 
going  as  high  as  32%  lbs.  for  seven  days;  and  1,000  lbs.  for  365  days; 
20,000  lbs.  milk  for  305  days,  etc. 

We  aim  that  this  herd  of  some  80  head  shall  be  sold  in  the  best  work- 
ing condition  possible.   Every  animal  must  sell. 

There  will  be  some  8  or  10  bead  of  good  bulls  from  cows  making  20 
to  32%  lbs.  butter  in  seven  days. 

Senior  Sire,  JOHANNA  FAYNE  LONGFIELD  KORNDYKE,  No.  23«16. 
Junior  Sire,  SIR  JOHANNA  DE  COLANTHA  FAVORITE. 

A  large  part  of  this  offering  is  sired  by  this  senior  and  bred  by  this 
junior  sire.   Both  of  these  sires  will  be  sold  in  this  sale. 

Rath  Battles  Pietertje  3rd,  one  of  the  best  cows  of  this  herd,  weighing 
at  this  time  2,000  pounds. 

Johanna  Rue  Wayne  3rd  holds  the  seven-day  state  record  for  milk, 
producing  743.3  pounds. 

If  interested  in  good  cattle,  get  your  name  on  our  mailing  hst  for 
catalogue,  which  will  be  ready  November  1,  1922. 
'  ■«%,  35  A.  R.  O.  cows  and  a  wonderful  lot  of  young  heifers. 

HERD  UNDER  FEDERAL  SUPERVISION. 

Address  all  mail  to 

WALTER  B.  POLLEY,  Manager 

JOHNSTOWN,  COLO. 
C.  N.  HENRY,  Fieldman  for  Western  Farm  Life. 
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EXTRA  SPECIAL 

All  Rubber  Arctics 

Save  yourself  $2.00!  Pure  gum  rubber  4-Buckle 
Arctics,  with  full  snow  excluding  tongue  and 
extra  heavy  soles  and  heels.  Only  $2.39  plus  post- 
age on  arrival.  A  double-sized  bargain  that  will 
pay  you  to  get  quick.  We  will  quickly  refund  every 
penny  if  you  are  not  genuinely  satisfied. 


Sizes  7  to  12.  Order  by  No.  445 


All  Surplus  Stocks  at  a 

STARTUNS  DISCOUNT 

Carload  after  Carload  of  Gordon  Bates  Co.  Dependable 
Merchandise  at  Sweeping  Reductions  to  clear  Surplus 
Stocks  at  Once.  Savings  Unusual!  Choose  Quickly. 

SEND  NO  MONEY  WITH  ORDER— PAY  ON  ARRIVAL 


Money-savers  for  you!  A  whole  page  of  startling  bargains 
that  beckon  you  to  order  quick  at  amazing  discount  prices 
that  bring  to  you  the  greatest  economy  in  years.  We  are 
clearing  all  surplus  stocks — carload  after  carload  of  dependable  Gordon 
Bates  merchandise  at  sweeping  reductions.  Don't  miss  this  opportunity. 
Order  at  once  anything  advertised  here  on  the  Gordon  Bntes  guarantee 
of  full  and  complete  satisfaction,  or  every  penny  of  your  money  re- 
turned at  ouce  without  question  or  argument. 


Do  not  trouble  about  sending  even  a  penny  with  your  order. 
Simply  order  what  you  wish  by  letter  or  postal  card  and  we 
will  forward  immediately.  Just  pay  the  postman  our  discount 

price  on  arrival,  plus  postage.  Then  examine — inspect— compare  with 
any  other  merchandise  you  have  ever  purchased  at  similar  or  even 
higher  prices.  You  be  the  judge.  If  not  delighted  —  if  not  positively 
pleased — do  not  hesitate  a  second  to  return  goods  to  us  and  every  penny 
of  the  purchase  price,  including  postage,  will  go  back  to  you  «t  once. 


Big-4  Combination 

All  Wool  Cap 
2  pair  All- Wool  Sox 
Pair  Wool  Gloves 
alitor 


9' 


Plus  Postage 


It's  less  than 
cost!  Worth  J?2.00  of 
any  roan's  money- 
right  now  only  99c. 
So  reach  out  and 
snap  up  this  astound- 
ing bargain  by  return 
mail.  Better  order  2 
or  3  sets— no  more  at 
this  price  when  our 
present  supply  is 
gouet 

No  Money  Now 

—pay  on  arrival.  Order 
No.  831— money  back 
if  you're  not  pleased. 


Wool  Serge 

PANTS 

Guaranteed  Brand  New  All- 
Wool  Heavy  Serge;  Khaki 
color.  You  know  what  that 
means  for  wear!  Finely  tail- 
ored, reinforced  waist  band. 
Heavy  top  lining,  belt  loops, 
five  pockets,  stoutly  sewed 
seams. Sizes  30  to  42  waist,  30 
to  34  inseam.  At  only  $2.49. 
You  can't  beat  this  bargain 
anywhere  in  America.  It  will 
pay  you  to  order  two  or  three 
pairs)  Order  by  No.  735  and 
besuretogivemeasurements. 

$^.49 

Plus 
Postage 


BLACK  FELT  HI-CUTS 
Big  $3.00  Values 

.98 


Wide  toe,  heavyweight 
black  felt  uppers.  Dur- 
able gray  felt  sole  and 
heel.  Warm  feet  in 
coldest  weather.  Men'» 
sizes  6  to  12 
—  real  $3.00 
values— only 
$1.98. 

Plat  Pottage 
Order  by 
No.  185 


Leather  Top 
ARCTICS 

Popular  lumbermen's 
Style,  12  inches  high, 
soft  leather  tops  fast- 
ened to  pure  gum 
ribbed  overs  and  heavy 
rolled  edge  soles  and 
heels.  Men's  sizes  6  to 
12.  A  crackerjack  bar- 
gain at  our  slashed 
price. 

Order  by  No.  433 


Plan 
Postage 


Guarantee  d  to 


BranuNew< 


ORDER 
NO. 

D.  125 

SIZES 
7  to  12 


Krsrrim*  know*  thrt  ths  gratUH  work  sho*  mids  1s  thn  ramlar  1imn  T7.  fl. 
rtioas  h*T.  two  full  sole,  and  sxtrs  tap  solo,  tbreo  full  solos  w>>«ro  tho  weal 

|.»th*r  IMrknui.  mMal  heal  tiltta  on  h*«l.  waterproof,  prartlnally  1ndo« 


solid  la 
arvracs  man  to  wnar  than*  a) 
tba  moat  cofnfortsMs  ahoas  c 
V>  mar  •  TUU.  MONTHS. 


.,.  Army  VlelS  shoe.  Thoto 
as  woars  ih  west  comas,  lnsols  of  rofular 

ML  waterproof,  practically  Inclortruetlblo  upporntook,  sna 
rra  or  componilon    In  tho  ontlro  ahool.    Tt  la  almoat  Impoanlblo  for  the 
m  out.    Bealdcs  this  thrr  hare  bean  dealgnod  by  experts,  and  are  one  et 
tt  made.    We  do  not  Imitate  one  minute  In  Ouaranteelni  these,  shoos 
If  they  don't,  we  will  gladl/  make  adjmlmmti    Order  Quick. 


FLEECE  LINED  CLOTH  TOP 

XS 

Super  value!  Worth  at 
least  $5.00  on  today's 
market.  4-buckle. 
Heavy,  rubberized 
cloth  top  with  heavy 
fleece  lining.  Pure  gum 
rubber,  dull -finished 
soles.  Men's  Sizes  6  to 
1 2.  For  all  kinds  of  out- 
door wear. 

Order  by  No.  446. 
—and  at  only 


Very 


$2— 


Big 
Value 


Plus 

Postage 

Worth 
$5.00 


Hi-Cuts 

for  Ladies 

Handsome,  rich,  kid  fin- 
ish black  leather,  up  to 
the  minute  style  and 
splendid  quality.  Medium 
toe,  neat,  perforated 
tips  and  vamp.  Flexi- 
ble and  durable  soles. 
A  bargain  far  too  good 
to  overlook.  Sizes 
2V2  to  8. 

Order  by  No.  905. 


Sizes 
2|  to  8 


Plat  Pottage 


U.  S.  Army  All 
Wool  Blankets 


O.  D-  Khaki  color, 
full  size  66x84. 
Guaranteed  per- 
fect—your money 
back  quick  if  you 
ore  not  pleased.  At 
this  price,  order 
your  winter  sup- 
ply now.  Order 
by  Number  3200. 


Special  Sale 
WOOL 
Underwear 

A  quick  and  lucky  purchase 
of  fine  Wool  Underwear, 
^  made  for  the  U.S.  Army, 

'/-f  and  manufactured  under 
r0  army  specifications.  Cheap  if 
[\  you  paid  $1.50  per  garment, 
g  and  you  know  it.  Yet  right 
now  we're  able  to  turn  them 
over  to  our  customers  at  79c  per 
garment  Sizes  34  to  46.  Yes— 
every  penny  back  atonce  if  you're 
not  pleased.  Hurry  your  order  if 
you  want  some  at  this  price — 
probably  never  Again  to  sell 
around  this  price. 

Per 

Garment 

Plus  Postage 


79c 


Order  Shirts  by  No.  S70 
Order  Drawers  by  No.  571 


Heavy  1 -Buckle  Arctics 

Genuine  gum  rubber  bottoms,  cashmerette  enow 
proof  top  and  real  heavy,  single  soles.  They  are 
full  fleece  lined.  Men'ssizes 
6  to  12.  $1.49— Order  No. 
460.  Boys'  sizes  1  to  6, 
$1.39  — Order  No.  461. 
Small  sizes  9  to  13M,  $1.29 
-Order  No.  462. 


$1.29 


Order 
Quick! 


98 


Plus  Pottage 


Men's  Dress  S 

Anothersuper-valueformenl  Rich  brown  boarded 
side  lenther  with  fine  leather  soles.  Goodyear 
stitched,  i/jwpure  rubber  licels.  New  style  French 
toe.  Perforated  vamp  oud  uppers. 
Sizes  6x12.  Order  shoes  by  No.  146. 
Order  Oxfords  by  No.  188. 


Send 
No 
Money 


For  Little  Kiddies 

A  dandy  button  shoe  for  the 
little  kids  that  will  wear  just 
fine.  Good  grade  kid  leather  up- 
pers. Low  heels  and  long  wear, 
ing  soles.  Almost  half  price  for 
these!  Sizes  3  to  8. 
Order  No.  386 

CTS. 


Give 
Size 


Men's  15-Inch 

Lace  Arctics 

First  quality  pure  gum  rubber.  Reinforced  front 
And  back.  Good  warm  lining.  Full  snow  excluding 
tongue.  Fiuely  constructed— made  to  stand  hard 
wca  r .  A  U  rubber — washes 
off  easily.  Fits  over  the 
shoe— comes  almost  up  to 
the  knee.  Many  men  wear 
this  lace  arctic  09  a  knee 
boot.  At  our  discount 
price  of  $2.98  It  is  n  half, 
price  •  i  it  that  every 
in  in  should  take  ndvan- 
In:-  of. 


Plug 
Postage 

Sue*  6  to  12 

Order  by 

No.  443 
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THE  closing  of  our  great  Denver  Warehouse,  in  order  to  enlarge  our 
manufacturing  laboratories  has  forced  us  to  dispose  of  part  of 
our  heavy  Christmas  shipments  AT  ONCE. 

It  affords  YOU  an  opportunity  to  secure  standard  advertised 
goods,  in  Christmas  packings,  at  prices  never  offered  before. 


PVERY  item  is  fresh  from  the  manufacturer,  but  we  haven't  the 
warehouse  room  to  carry  it  over.  Everything  sold  under  a  money- 
back  guarantee,  which  is  backed  up  by  this  paper. 

Scores  of  suggestions  below  on  standard  goods  well  known  to  you 
—  at  substantial  savings.  Special  inducements  to  early  shoppers 
(see  below).  Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  We  prepay  Parcel  Post  charges. 


Hudnuls  Three  Flower  Sets 

A  beautfiul  Christmas  box.  Twin  Compacts, 
Perfume,  Toilet  Water,  Face  Powder  and  Lip 
Stick.  Advertised  in  leading  women's  maga- 
zines. A  truly  perfect  gfit  for  any  woman, 
$7.50. 

Hudnuts  Twin  Compacts,  $1.80,  truly  de- 
lightful and  very  new.  Refills  00c. 


New  Mai  D'Or  Face  Powder 

in  special  Xmas  silver-plated  box,  97c. 

Mai  D'Or  Flacon  of  perfume  free  with 
above.  All  orders  dated  up  to  Dec.  5th. 

$1.00  Mai  D'Or  Compactes  (large  size),  89c. 


Hammermill  Bond 

The  famous  social  stationery  advertised  in  all 
leading  magazines.  If  in  doubt,  give  stationery 
—the  "Write  Gift." 

For  Xmas  we  are  featuring  the  now  very  pop- 
ular Gentlemen's  size  in  Gray  Court  Melton. 
Very  popular  with  Women  too — the  new  gray 
tone.  Gentlemen's  or  ladies'  size,  our  price,  87c. 

FREE!  With  every  $5.00  purchase  of  mer- 
chandise from  this  page  we  will  give — FREE — 
a  No.  5400  Box  of  White  Hammermill  Bond  So- 
cial Stationery. 


Sweet  Message  Chocolates 

The  newest  most  exclusive  Chocolates  in  the 
United  States.  A  little  higher  in  price,  but  worth 
the  money.    Chirstmas  box,  $1.98. 


Cutex  Sets 


In  beautiful  Holly  package — advertised 
Ladies'  Home  Journal — our  price  $1.42. 


in 


Hair  Brushes 

Pair  of  genuine 
white  bristle  11-row 
military  brushes; 
genuine  ebony 
backs;  reg.  $4.00. 
Xmas  special. ...$2.87 


Hair  Nets 

Gainsborough  true 
to  tolorn.  Specify 
color  wanted. 

.Single  mesh  10c 

Double  mesh, 

2  for   25c 


Vantine's  Incense 


4-oz.  tin — Powder  or  Cones,  47c. 
sandalwood,  wisteria,  violet,  lotus 
odors.  For  the  Christmas  season. 


In  pine, 
and  rose 


Stanley  Carafes 

All  metal,  tmbreakable,  temperature  retain- 
ing bottle — advertised  in  leading  magazines 
this  month.  Wonderful. 

Green  and  black  $15.00 

Mahogany  finish   $16.50 

Brownie  Kodaks 

No.  2A  Brownie  (2%x»>4)  $3.50 

No.  2A  Folding  Brownie  with  Rapid 

Rectilinear  I.<nsj   $12.00 

Kodaks — Vest-pocket  size   $6.50 

And  others  up  to   $100.00 

Send  for  new  free  Kodak  Catalog. 


Books 

Our  hook  department  will  select  any  new 
hook  you  want  at  'J  cents  under  rcKUlar  price. 
K>l<  etion  12  Xmu.it  cards.  4 — Gc,  4 — 10c,  4 — 20c. 
value  $1.60.    Special.  $1.00  for  12. 


Perfumes 

An  Exquisite  Gift 

We  are  the  largest  importers  and  car- 
ry the  largest  assortment  of  perfumes 
in  the  Rocky  Mountain  region. 


Coty's  Original  Bottles 

Chypre   $5.09 

Jasmin  de  Corse....  6.29 

L'Effleurt    5.23 

L'Origan,  small  ....  1.69 
L'Origan,  medium  4.50 

L'Origan,  large   6.66 

Paris    4.28 

Styx    5.23 

Coty'n    French  Per- 
fumer— In  Bulb 

Chypre,  Jacqueminot 
Rose,  L'Or,  Paris, 

Ounce   $2.37 

L'Effleurt    3.23 

L'Origan    2.59 

Coty'a  Toilet  Waters. 

Coty's.  Chypre.  Jasmin 
de  Corse,  L'Or,  L'Or- 
igan  $3.79 

L'Effleurt   4.28 

L'Origan,  large   5.72 

Oelllet,  Rose  Jacquem- 
inot, Violette  $6.64 

Houbifcant'H  French 
l'crlumcx. 

Original  Bottles. 

Ideal,  small   $3.34 

Large   $6.43 

Quelque  Fleurs  $3.70 

Quelque  Vollette. .154.28 
Coeur  de  Jeanette  $5.23 

Iloublfcnnt'tt  Toilet 
Water*. 

Coeur  de  Jean- 
ette  $1.74 

Ideal,  4-oz  *3.00 

8%-OZ  $5.«U 

Quelque  Fleurs — 

Hmall   $3.:i4 

Large   $6.43 


Houbignnt'a  Bulk 
Perfume*. 

Coeur  De  Jeanette, 
Oz.  .  ....$2.27 

Mon  Boudoir'  $3.57 

Ideal,  oz  $2.84 

Quelque  Fleurs, 

oz  $3.34 

Toilet  Set. 
$3.50  Mavis  Toilet 
Set,  our  price  $2.87, 
contains  perfume,  toi- 
let water,  face  powder 
and  talcum. 

DjerkiwN  Perfume. 

Oz.  bottles   $1.69 

1%-oz.  bottles   $2.37 

DJerklss  Toilet  Wa- 
ter  $1.09 

Piver's  Bulk  Per- 
fume, oz  98c 

In  Azurea,  Floraniye 
and  LeTrefle. 

Iludnut'n  Toilet  Wa- 
ter*. 

Violet  Sec,  Gardenia, 
Rose  of  Omar,  Sandal- 
wood, Sweet  Orchid, 
White  Lilac,  Yankee 
Clover — 

Small   *i.oo 

Large   $1.85 

lludnut's  Perfume. 

Original  bottles. 
Three  Flowers — 

very  distinctive. $1.00 
Du  Barry. 
White  Heliotrope. 
Soul  of  the  Violet. 

Palmer'*  Bulk  Per- 
fume. 

Apple  Blossom,  Lo- 
cust S  w  e  e  t  a,  Rose 
Lcaves.White  Rose  and 

Wisteria,  per  oz  SOc 

Garden  Olo,  oz  $2.0O 


Cigarettes 

In  attractive  Christmas  boxes. 

Camels,  carton  10  pkgs  $1.25 

Chesterfields,  carton  10  pkgs  „  $1.25 

Lucky  Strikes,  carton  10  pkgs  ..  $1.25 

Gifts  for  Men! 

$1.00  Gem  Safety  Razor  .89c 

$1.00  Everready  Safety  Razor  „  ...SOc 

(Both  in  new  style  cases.) 

$8.50  Auto  Strop  Safety  Razor  Set,  in  good 
looking  leather  traveling  case.  Contains 
Rubberset  shaving  brush,  soap,  strop 
and  $5.00  silver-plated  razor — our  big 
Xmas  Special  „  $4.87 

$7.50  Gillette,  leather  case,  contains  Rub- 
berset shaving  brush,  soap,  $5.00  silver- 
plated  razor — our  price  $4.37 

Gillette  Blades,  73c  doz. 

Autostrop  Blades,  6s,  39c. 

Everready  Blades,  34c. 

$5.00  Twinplex  Stropper  $4.78 

and  %  doz.  Gillette  blades  free  on  all  orders 
dated  up  to  Dec.  5.  Puts  perfect  edge  on  Gil- 
lette blades.    Very  popular. 

Rubberset  Shaving  Brushes,  $1.50  to  $7.60. 

Mennen's  Shaving  Cream,  if  ordered  before 
Dec.  6th,  our  price  47e 

and  can  of  Mennen's  for  Men  Talcum,  or  Men- 
nen's Borated  Talcum  free  with  each  tube. 


Westclox 

Big  Ben   $3.50 

Big  Ben,  ilium. 

dial   $4.75 

Baby    Ben,  same 

prices  as  above. 

Westclox  spe- 
cial  $2.50 


Ingersolls 

for  Dad  or  the  Boys 

$1.50  to  $2.75 

Pick  the  kind  you 
want  from  maga- 
zine advertisements 


Eversharp  Pencils 


Nickel-plated   $1.00 

Silver-plated   $2.50 

Sterling  Silver  $3.50  and  $4.00 


Fountain  Pens 

Sheaffer's  Life-Time  Pens,  guaranteed  25 

years,  positively  the  best  $8.0O 

Sheaffer  Special   .$2-75 

Other  Sheaffer's  Pens  $1.75  to  $15.00 


Xmas  Thermos  Kits 

$3.50  Thermos  Lunch  Kit — includes  pint 
letal  bottle  and  lunch  kit — our  price,  $2.20. 


Everready  Spotlight 

Throw.*  light  300  feet — very  acceptable.. ..$3.25 


HEND  FOR  CATAM»a 
■howInK  25,000  way*  to  *avo  on 
Drug  Store  Goods.  Sent  Free. 


Order  Xmas  things  NOW!  and  shipment  is  sure  to  reach  you  in  time.  Make 
r<  n.itlance  by  check  or  money-order.  Or,  if  you  wish,  we  will  ship  your  order  C. 
O.  D.  and  yon  pay  postman  when  they  arrive.  You  take  no  risk.  We  guarantee 

satisfaction. 

Scholtz- Mutual  Drug  Co. 

17  Stores 


Home  Office 

Denver,  Colorado 


17  Stores 


Guarantee 

We  guarantee  every  article 
on  this  page  to  be  exactly  as 
represented  and  we  will  re- 
turn your  money  without 
question  if  you  are  not  satis- 
fied in  every  way  with  your 
purchase. 
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Cow,  Sow  and  Hen  Save  the  Day  When  Crops  Fail 

PLAINS  COMMUNITY  GOING  INTO  SHORTHORNS  OF  MILKING  TYPE 


IT  IS  most  refreshing  to  find  a  group  of  farmers 
with  a  reasonably  optimistic  outlook  under  condi- 
tions prevaiiling  in  many  sections  this  year.  There 
have  been  large  areas  in  which  disastrous  hail  storms 
destroyed  all  growing  crops  early  in  the  season.  In 
some  instances  a  second  hail  struck  sections  in  which 
attempts  were  being  made  to  recover  from  the  earlier 
destruction.  Less  than  the  normal  rainfall  meant 
poor  crops  in  many  cases,  and  then  to  cap  it  all,  mar- 
keting conditions  have  been  most  unsatisfactory. 
With  store  bills  to  pay,  mortgages  and  interest  com- 
ing due,  taxes,  that  never-failing  obligation  which 
comes  as  inexorably  as  death  itself,  to  be  met,  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  that  there  should  be  some  "bear 
talk,"  as  the  football  enthusiasts  call  it,  among  farm- 
ers who  are  up  against  all  these  discouraging  condi- 
tions. 

In  a  recent  day's  drive  in  the  eastern  part  of 
Adams  and  Arapahoe  counties,  however,  I  found  a 
minimum  of  discouragement  among  the  farmers  vis- 
ited. None  were  claiming  any  big  profits  from  the 
year's  operations,  in  fact,  few  were  claiming  any 
profits  at  all,  but  the  general  attitude  of  mind  seemed 
to  be  that  it  was  a  period  of  marking  time,  l'elying 
on  the  fact  that  agriculture  is  the  fundamental  in- 
dustry of  this  country  and  that  other  lines  of  busi- 
ness must  eventually  recognize  the  key  position  the 
farmer  holds  and  co-operate  in  a  program  which  will 
put  him  on  a  par  with  other  lines  of  production  and 
service.  There  are  many  indications  that  the  public 
generally  is  waking  up  to  a  realization  that  other 
lines  of  industry  cannot  be  prosperous  while  agricul- 
ture continues  in  the  lame-duck  class.  These  thoughts 
seem  to  be  running  in  the  minds  of  many  of  the 
farmers  visited  and  buoyed  up  their  faith  in  the 
farming  business. 

One-Crop  Farming  Risky. 

The  development  of  a  new  and  more  sympathetic 
attitude  toward  agriculture,  and  the  response  in  high 
places  to  its  claim  for  relief,  is  without  doubt  partly 
responsible  for  the  small  measure  of  optimism  dis- 
played by  thinking,  forward-looking  farmers.  Among 
the  farmers  I  visited,  however,  on  this  particular 
trip  the  most  important  contributing  factor  to  the 
forward-looking,  hopeful  frame  of  mind  in  which  I 
found  these  men,  was  that  they  were  looking  to  the 
cow,  the  sow  and  the  hen,  to  save  them  from  the 
serious  financial  embarrassments  which  are  harassing 
so  many  one-crop  farmers.  This  is  not  meant  as  an 
unfriendly  arraignment  of  those  who  from  necessity 
or  otherwise  are  following  the  one-crop  system  of 
farming.  It  is  merely  an  attempt  to  point  out  what 
is  happening  all  through  the  plains  regions. 

One-crop  farming  is  too  risky  and  in  almost  any 
section  of  the  plains  area  proof  of  this  statement  can 
be  found.  In  driving  through  the  country  farms  here 
and  there  will  be  pointed  out  where  financial  ruin 
came  as  a  result  of  putting  out  all  the  land  that 
could  be  scratched  over  into  wheat  to  the  exclusion 
of  every  other  crop,  or  perhaps  it  was  beans.  On 
such  farms  will  be  seen  farm  equipment  represent- 
ing hundreds  of  dollars  of  investment  now  standing 
idle  and  rapidly 
becoming  value- 
less by  the  rust 
and  exposure 
route.  On  the  oth- 
er hand,  here  and 
there  through  the 
same  areas  will 
be  found  families 
that  have  stuck 
and  established 
t  h  e  m  s  e  1  ves  in 
comfortable 
homes,  and  the 
why  of  it  is  al- 
most invariably 
due  to  the  fact 
that  they  milk  a 
few  cows,  kept  a 
flock  of  hens,  and 
at  least  enough 
hogs  to  produce 
their  home  meat 
supply.  The  cream 
checks  and  the 
returns  from  the 


By  George  C.  Wheeler. 

eggs  and  poultry  have  furnished  a  regular  rev- 
enue despite  unfavorable  crop  conditions  and  the 
home  food  supply  has  been  assured.  Even  in 
the  worst  crop  years  those  who  plan  carefully  man- 
age to  raise  some  feed  which  can  be  converted  into 
cash  by  the  cow,  sow  or  hen.  It  is  from  farmers  who 
have  adopted  this  policy  of  diversified  farming,  de- 
pending on  the  livestock  production  to  tide  them  over 
the  bad  crop  years,  that  the  least  complaint  is  com- 
ing in  the  present  period  of  adjustment  through 
which  we  are  passing — a  period  in  which  farming  is 
being  particularly  hard  hit. 

Community  Developing  Interest  in  Milking 
Shorthorns. 

Developing  a  community  in  which  Shorthorn  cat- 
tle, and  to  a  considerable  extent  the  Milking  Short- 
horns will  predominate,  has  aroused  the  imagination 
of  a  group  of  farmers  committed  to  the  diversified 
farming  program  in  the  territory  around  Bennett 
and  Strasburg.  This  is  typical  plains  farming  coun- 
try, the  valley  of  Kiowa  creek,  which  is  a  dry  stream 
most  of  the  year,  furnishing  a  little  alfalfa  land  for 
those  fortunate  enough  to  own  some  of  the  creek 
bottom.  Shorthorns  are  the  cattle  most  in  favor  even 
on  farms  where  grades  only  are  kept.  In  company 
with  H.  W.  Hailey,  who  is  Shorthorn  fieldman,  rep- 
resenting the  American  Shorthorn  Breeders'  Asso- 
ciation, and  the  State  Shorthorn  Association,  I  spent 
a  day  visiting  and  interviewing  the  farmers  of  this 
section  who  are  endeavoring  to  establish  good  Short- 
horn herds  upon  their  farms.  The  tendency  towards 
milk  is  quite  marked.  Conditions  are  somewhat  dif- 
ferent from  those  found  in  sections  where  the  produc- 
tion of  beef  is  the  primary  purpose  for  which  cattle 
are  kept.  In  this  type  of  farming  some  steady  source 
of  income  is  necessary.  The  demand  for  cattle  of  the 
type  that  will  fit  into  plains  farming  is  spreading  to 
the  east  through  the  plains  region  and  the  men  in 
the  Bennet  community  can  count  on  an  outlet  for 
good  purebred  breeding  stock  as  they  come  to  have 
surplus  animals  to  sell  from  their  herds. 

Cows  and  Hogs  Go  Together. 

On  the  creek  with  farming  land  running  back  to 
the  upland,  C.  E.  Eddleblute  already  has  a  bunch  of 
good  cows  of  the  Milking  Shorthorn  type,  among 
them  four  Imperial  Clay  cows.  These  cows  ai-e  turn- 
ing good  silage  and  alfalfa  into  milk  and  cream  and 
a  likely  lot  of  youngsters  were  in  evidence,  including 
a  baby  bull  calf  having  the  making  of  a  herd  bull 
for  someone.  Mr.  Eddleblute  was  in  the  field  half  a 
mile  from  the  house  tuning  up  a  tractor  preparatory 
to  drilling  in  wheat  on  the  corn  stubble  land  from 
which  his  silo  had  been  filled.  He  remarked  that  it 
was  late  to  put  in  wheat,  but  that  the  men  who 
drilled  their  wheat  early  were  no  farther  ahead,  for 
the  seed  still  lay  in  the  dry  soil.  Mr.  Eddleblute 
did  not  seem  to  center  his  hope  for  the  year  ahead 
around  the  wheat,  however,  for  he  realizes  the  un- 
certainty of  wheat  as  an  every  year  crop.  He  is  using 


Group  of  prize-winning  Milking  Shorthorns  shown  at  National  Western  Stock  Show. 


a  bull  of  Bates  breeding  to  head  his  herd,  an  animal 
well  bred  along  milking  lines  and  carrying  a  good 
measure  of  beef  possibilities,  although  somewhat 
lacking  in  scale. 

An  excellent  bunch  of  Duroc  Jersey  hogs,  brood 
sows  and  fall  pigs,  were  cleaning  up  their  corn  in 
the  fieldlot.  This  herd  of  purebred  hogs  is  being 
looked  to  in  that  community  more  and  more  as  a 
source  of  seed  stock.  From  a  slight  preference  for 
Poland  China  hogs  the  drift  is  now  towards  the 
Durocs,  largely  because  this  herd  is  being  bred  and 
developed  according  to  high  standards  in  pork  pro- 
duction. As  one  man  remarked:  "I  used  to  favor 
Polands,  but  a  good  hog  is  not  restricted  by  color  and 
I  expect  to  get  into  the  red  hogs  just  because  this 
well-bred  herd  is  located  in  the  community,  making 
it  easy  and  economical  to  get  breeding  animals." 

Big  Return  From  Four  Foundation  Animals. 

The  most  enthus:astic  Shorthorn  man  in  the  com- 
munity, perhaps,  is  Fred  Haupert,  although  ill  health 
and  lack  of  help  compelled  him  to  make  a  sale  last 
year  and  dispose  of  a  considerable  portion  of  his  herd. 
He  still  retains  some  foundation  animals  and  is  hop- 
ing to  again  build  up  a  herd  of  milk-producing  Short- 
horns. The  story  of  how  he  obtained  the  foundation 
animals  is  an  outstanding  object  lesson  in  the  possi- 
bilities of  founding  a  herd  of  high  class  cattle  from 
a  very  moderate  investment. 

Knowing  that  there  were  numerous  herds  of 
Shorthorns  of  good  type  and  breeding  in  eastern  Ne- 
braska, Mr.  Haupert  went  to  York  and  from  Jas. 
Barr,  a  man  who  made  no  specialty  of  breeding  fancy 
Shorthorns,  but  just  breed  real,  good  cattle,  he 
bought  four  females,  two  of  them  but  calves.  These 
four  animals  cost  $425.  This  was  in  1918,  when 
prices  were  at  the  high  peak.  When  it  became  neces- 
sary to  reduce  stock,  Mr.  Haupert  put  on  a  well- 
worked-out  advertising  campaign,  although  not  an 
extravagant  one.  He  got  together  a  good  bunch  of 
buyers  and  sold  more  than  $700  worth  of  stock  di- 
rectly descended  from  these  four  females,  and  on  the 
basis  of  the  prices  they  brought  had  $600  worth  left. 
In  one  respect  Mr.  Haupert  was  fortunate.  As  he 
expressed  it:  "I  just  had  a  streak  of  pure  'bull'  luck 
and  had  a  run  of  heifer  calves."  This  sounds  like  an 
Irish  bull,  but  this  run  of  heifers  made  it  possible  to 
build  up  the  herd  very  rapidly.  The  present  females 
are  of  good  type  and  all  Mr.  Haupert  needs  is  the 
right  kind  of  a  herd  bull.  He  is  breeding  some  of  his 
cows  to  Mr.  Eddleblute"s  bull. 

What  we  saw  and  learned  at  Haupert's  place  was 
not  the  whole  story  of  the  Nebraska  purchase.  Mr. 
Haupert  had  been  commissioned  to  buy  two  mature 
cows  for  a  neighbor,  Sam  Wasson,  another  ardent 
Shorthorn  admirer.  In  making  his  selections  he 
asked  to  see  the  mothers  of  the  calves  he  had  bought 
for  himself  and  was  so  much  impressed  with  the 
kind  of  calf  one  of  these  cows  had  produced  that  he 
purchased  the  mother  on  the  strength  of  the  calf, 
although  she  was  rather  common  looking  at  the  time, 
largely  owing  to  the  fact  that  she  was  such  a  good 
milker  and  was  thin  in  flesh.   At  Mr.  Wasson's  place 

we  saw  this  cow, 
Buelah,  and  her 
eleventh  calf,  a 
great  husky  bull 
seven  months  old 
with  plenty  of 
breeding  charac- 
ter and  individual 
excellence,  a  good 
herd  bull  prospect 
for  someone.  Bue- 
lah had  produced 
seven  calves  for 
her  former  owner 
in  Nebraska.  Her 
grand  -  daughter 
also  belongs  to 
Mr.  Wasson.  hav- 
ing been  pur- 
chased at  the 
Haupert  sale.  She 
also  had  a  calf  of 
outstanding  qual- 
ity. These  calves 
were  sired  by  a 
(Turn  to  Page  14) 
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Easy  to  Study  Moisture  Conditions  of  the  Soil 

PLAINS  FARMER  SHOULD  KNOW  AMOUNT  OF  RESERVE  WATER  AVAILABLE 


A LECTURER  on  agricultural  sub- 
jects made  the  statement  in  my 
presence  that  when  the  precipita- 
tion had  entered  the  soil  he  did  not 
know  anything  about  its  subsequent 
movements  and  did  not  believe  anyone 
else  did.  This  man  was  evidently  an  in- 
different observer,  and  credited  every- 
one else  with  being  in  the  same  class. 
The  men  who  make  a  success  of  life, 
whether  it  be  in  farming  or  business, 
are  those  who  know  the  industry  they 
are  engaged  in  from  the  inside  to  the 
outside  and  from  top  to  bottom,  and 
even  then  there  is  always  more  to  learn. 

As  far  as  the  physics  of  soil  and  wa- 
ter is  concerned,  it  is  not  a  difficult 
matter  to  study  it  and  acquire  a  correct 
comprehension  of  its  underlying  princi- 
ples. To  observe  the  action  of  water 
in  the  soil  the  first  thing  needed  is  a 
good-sized  box|  One  side  is  sawed  out, 
leaving  a  margin  of  an  inch  or  two  to 
hold  the  glass  which  is  then  inverted, 
and  when  the  dry  dirt  is  shoveled  in  it 
is  held  firmly  in  place.  The  advantage 
of  this  contrivance  is  that  by  looking 
through  the  glass  the  action  of  water 
introduced  into  the  dirt  can  be  accurate- 
ly observed.  A  cover  also  is  necessary 
to  prevent  the  rain  or  snow  from  enter- 
ing when  it  is  not  wanted.  A  piece  of 
roofing  felt  or  paper  is  about  all  that 
is  needed  for  this.  When  this  box  is 
filled  with  dry  dirt  and  packed  as  solidly 
as  land  which  has  been  plowed  and 
worked  for  planting  purposes  the  soil  it 
contains  may  be  said  to  represent  the 
seed  bed. 

Using  Experimental  Soil  Box. 

When  a  farmer  wishes  to  know  how 
far  an  inch  of  rain  will  penetrate  cul- 
tivated land  all  he  has  to  do  is  to  pour 
an  inch  of  water  on  the  soil  in  his  ex- 
perimental box.  He  can  then  look 
through  the  glass  and  see  exactly  what 
happens  to  it,  how  deep  it  goes  in  and 
how  many  days  it  takes  to  dry  out,  and 
he  can  use  as  many  inches  as  he  wishes 
to  experiment  with.  He  can  set  it  out 
at  the  beginning  of  the  spring  rains  and 
tell  exactly  what  the  spring  precipita- 
tion has  been  worth  to  his  land  and 
whether  his  chances  of  crops  are  good 
or  bad.  Through  an  iron  pipe  introduced 
into  the  bottom  of  the  box,  water  may 
be  allowed  to  seep  in  from  the  outside 
and  whatever  upward  movement  takes 
place  by  capillary  action  also  may  be 
noted.  Experiments  to  demonstrate  al- 
most anything  the  farmer  wishes  to 
know  concerning  soil  and  water  action 
can  be  made  in  this  inexpensive  and 
simple  contrivance.  Another  reason  for 
having  it  is  that  when  he  hears  wild 
statements  made  about  film  water,  cap- 
illarity, osmosis,  etc.,  he  can  try  them 
out  when  he  goes  home  and  arrive  at  his 
own  conclusions. 

The  soil  auger  is  another  thing  that 
the  man  who  wants  to  understand  his 
soil  conditions  should  possess.  This  is 
nothing  but  a  two-inch  auger  welded 
onto  a  piece  of  gas  pipe  about  four  feet 
long.  The  handle  is  another  piece  of 
pipe  screwed  on  at  right  angles.  In  or- 
der to  make  deeper  borings  the  handle 
is  temporarily  removed  and  more  pipe 
screwed  on.  This  implement  is  worked 
into  the  soil  like  any  auger  into  wood 
and  is  then  worked  loose  and  pulled  up 
without  any  twisting  or  screwing  mo- 
toin.  The  result  is  that  the  auger  comes 
to  the  surface  holding  a  core  of  dirt 
sometimes  weighing  a  pound  or  more. 
With  the  help  of  this  implement  anyone 
can  ascertain  how  much  moisture  he  has 
in  his  field  and  how  deep  it  has  pene- 
trated. This  is  an  important  thing  to 
know,  for  he  can  then  tell  what  crops 
it  is  safe  to  plant  and  the  lfkelihood  of 
their  maturing  should  the  season  prove 
dry. 

It  has  been  found  by  the  use  of  the 
soil  autff.r  that  in  fields  which  have  been 
farmed  for  some  years  according  to  the 
best  conservation  of  moisture  methods 
the  crops  are  unable  to  use  up  all  the 
water  in  the  soil  underneath  and  a  re- 
serve has  been  formed  which  increases 
every  year  usually  at  a  depth  of  three 
or  four  feet.  It  is,  therefore,  evident 
that  farming  without  irrigation  under 
plains  conditions,  if  properly  done,  be- 
comes easier  every  year,  for  the  roots 
of  nearly  every  crop  will  go  much 
deeper  than  this  for  water. 

Water  Always  Moves  Downward. 

The  movements  of  water  in  dry  soil 
aro  always  downward.  When  rain  falls 
it  spreads  out  and  down  in  dry  soil  until 
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it  all  becomes  film  water.  When  more 
rain  comes  it  goes  down  further  and 
again  becomes  film  water,  so  that  when 
there  is  a  deep  dry  subsoil  there  is  no 
free  water  except  for  a  brief  period 
while  the  rain  is  filtering  down  in  the 
process  of  becoming  film  water.  When 
free  water  is  passing  down  through  the 
soil  granules,  or  rather  between  them, 
each  particle  hangs  onto  a  film  of  water 
by  virtue  of  its  attractive  power  and 
the  surplus  free  water  eventually  is  all 
taken  up  and  there  is  nothing  in  the 
soil  but  film  water  until  more  rain  falls, 
therefore  plains  fanning  is  done  almost 
entirely  on  film  water,  while  farming  in 
the  more  humid  states  is  done  largely 
on  free  water; 

Since  we  are  all  farming  on  film  wa- 
ter it  is  to  our  advantage  to  know  all 
we  can  about  it.  This  water  sticks  to 
the  granules  until  used  by  the  roots  of 
some  crop  or  is  evaporated.  It  does  not 
move  of  its  own  accord  like  unattached 
or  free  water  and  is  not  subject  to  capil- 
lary action.  In  one  of  the  year-books 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  it  was 
stated  that  by  experiment  it  was  found 
that  water  in  the  film  condition  could 
not  be  moved  by  a  pressure  of  several 
hundred  pounds  to  the  square  inch.  This 
shows  the  folly  of  imagining  that  by 
packing  the  soil  we  can  cause  water  to 
rise  to  the  surface  by  capillary  action. 
In  fact,  we  would  not  want  to  do  this  if 
we  could,  for  it  is  much  better  for  the 
water  to  go  deep  into  the  soil  where  it 
will  stay  than  to  come  to  the  surface 
where  it  would  be  easily  evaporated. 
The  idea  was  evidently  borrowed  from 
eastern  agriculture  where,  on  account  of 


the  abundance  of  free  water  down  below 
it  may  to  some  extent  work  back  to  the 
surface  by  capillary  action  in  dry 
weather.  Water  from  a  water  table  or 
as  we  commonly  call  it,  "sheet  water," 
often  rises  several  feet  by  capillary  ac- 
tion and  by  this  means  a  whole  bottom 
may  have  many  feet  of  permanently 
moist  soil  of  the  greatest  value  for 
crops,  especially  alfalfa,  provided  the 
water  table  is  not  too  close  to  the  sur- 
face. 

Air  Movements  in  Soil. 

When  the  soil  is  dry  there  is  plenty 
of  air  between  the  granules  and  when  it 
is  a  little  loose  it  may  be  half  air,  bulk 
for  bulk.  When  water  falls  it  drvies 
out  the  air,  filling  the  space  between 
the  granules,  but  after  the  surplus  free 
water  has  percolated  down  leaving  films 
on  the  granules  the  interstitial  spaces 
are  again  filled  with  air  so  that  in  soil 
moist  with  film  water  there  is  always 
plenty  of  air.  This  air  can  move  freely 
but  very  slowly  in  the  soil,  and  the 
movements  depend  mainly  on  tempera- 
ture. When  the  ground  is  hot  the  ex- 
pansion drives  the  air  upward,  but  at 
night  when  the  air  cools  the  tendency  is 
downward.  So  long  as  there  is  any 
moisture  in  the  ground  the  soil  air  is 
always  saturated  with  it  and  on  a  cool 
night  it  will  condense  even  in  a  dry 
mulch,  particularly  in  one  which  has 
just  been  harrowed,  and  this  phenome- 
non is  usually  attributed  to  capillarity, 
whereas  it  is  really  condensation  or  un- 
derground dew.  It  has  also  been  noticed 
in  beads  on  the  roots  of  sunflowers  after 
a  cool  night  in  the  fall,  even  in  ground 


Making  Beef  From  Silage  and  Grass 

WELL-BRED  STEERS  OUTWEIGH  AND  OUTSELL  THE 
ORDINARY  KIND  $3.00  A  HUNDRED. 


THREE- YEAR- OLD  steers  _  at  the 
Kansas  experiment  station  win- 
tered on  silage  have  made  as  good 
use  of  grass  during  the  summer  season 
as  steers  wintered  on  alfalfa.  The  re- 
sults of  this  experiment  indicate  that 
the  gains  on  grass  are  affected  not  so 
much  by  what  the  steers  are  fed  during 
the  winter  period  as  the  amount  of  fat 
they  carry  when  they  are  turned  to 
pasture.  The  twenty  steers  used  in  this 
test  were  marketed  as  grass  fat  cattle 
in  October.  The  cattle  wintered  on  si- 
lage had  made  an  average  gain  to  the 
steer  for  the  three  years  of  929  pounds 
of  which  255  pounds  was  during  the 
wintering  periods,  with  silage  and  a  lit- 
tle cottonseed  cake  as  the  ration,  and 
674  pounds  on  pasture.  The  cattle  win- 
tered on  alfalfa  had  gained  175  pounds 
to  the  steer  during  the  wintering  peri- 
ods, on  an  exclusive  ration  of  alfalfa, 
and  776  pounds  to  the  steer  on  grass. 

These  steers  were  purchased  from  the 
herd  of  Alex  Philip  &  Son  at  Hays, 
Kan.,  as  they  came  off  the  cows  the  fall 
of  1919.  One-half  of  them  have  been 
wintered  on  alfalfa  hay  alone  for  the 
past  three  winters,  while  the  other  half 
were  wintered  on  silage  and  one  pound 
of  cottonseed  cake  daily  to  the  steer. 
They  had  been  pastured  together  on 
Kansas  blue  stem  grass  during  the  past 
three  summers. 

When  these  cattle  were  turned  on 
grass  April  30,  1922,  the  silage-win- 
tered cattle  weighed  1,113.27  pounds  a 
head  the  alfalfa-wintered  cattle  1,156 
pounds  a  head.  The  silage-wintered  cat- 
tle weighed  1,366.53  pounds  at  Manhat- 
tan, September  30,  1922,  having  made  a 
pasture  gain  during  the  summer  of  1922 
of  263.26  pounds.  The  alfalfa-wintered 
cattle  weighed  1,395.93  on  the  same 
date,  having  made  a  pasture  gain  of 
239.93  pounds;  tho  silage-wintered  cat- 
tle having  gained  13.33  pounds  a  head 
more  on  grass  during  the  summer  of 
1922  than  the  alfalfa- wintered  cattle. 
The  silage-wintered  cattle  not  only 
made  greater  gains  than  the  alfalfa- 
wintered  cattle,  but  made  their  gains 
more  rapidly  during  the  early  part  of 
the  grazing  season  and  did  not  go  to 
pieces,  as  was  predicted  by  so  many 
who  have  not  wintered  cattle  on  silage. 

During  the  first  winter  (1919-20)  the 
steers  wintered  on  silage  gained  26.66 
pounds  more  during  the  winter,  but  14 


pounds  less  on  grass  the  following  sum- 
mer than  did  those  wintered  on  alfalfa 
hay  alone. 

During  the  second  winter  (1920-21) 
the  steers  wintered  on  silage  were  fed 
about  all  the  silage  they  would  eat  and 
gained  80  pounds  more  during  the  win- 
ter, but  166.54  pounds  less  on  grass  dur- 
ing the  following  summer  than  did  those 
wintered  on  alfalfa  hay  alone.  The  si- 
lage-wintered cattle  were  carrying  con- 
siderably more  fat  when  they  went  to 
grass  in  1921  than  were  the  alfalfa-win- 
tered cattle  and  did  not  make  as  good 
use  of  the  grass,  particularly  during  the 
early  part  of  the  grazing  season. 

During  the  third  winter  (1921-22)  the 
steers  wintered  on  silage  were  fed  just 
enough  silage  to  keep  the  winter  gains 
slightly  less  than  the  gains  of  the  steers 
fed  alfalfa  hay.  Their  gains  were  26.59 
pounds  a  steer  less,  but  they  gained 
13.33  pounds  more  during  the  following 
summer  on  grass.  This  year  the  silage- 
wintered  cattle  did  not  carry  as  much 
fat  when  they  went  to  grass  as  did  the 
alfalfa-wintered  cattle  and  made  better 
use  of  the  grass,  particularly  during  the 
early  part  of  the  grazing  season. 

In  addition  to  demonstrating  that  si- 
lage can  be  economically  used  in  winter- 
ing «attle  to  be  grazed,  Dr.  C.  W.  Mc- 
Campbell,  who  had  charge  of  the  test, 
points  out  that  it  also  shows  the  value 
of  good  breeding.  These  cattle  have 
been  maintained  on  roughage  and  grass 
all  their  lives,  yet  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  they  were  a  part  of  the  last  cut  of 
the  tail  ends  of  the  Philip's  calf  crop 
of  1919,  they  left  the  grass  for  market 
as  three-year-olds  averaging  1,381.23 
pounds  each.  Mr.  Philip  has  been  using 
high-class  purebred  bulls  for  the  past 
forty-five  years. 

These  three-year-old  steers  that  had 
never  tasted  grain,  weighing  1,289 
pounds  in  Kansas  City,  brought  $9  a 
hundred  without  cut-outs.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  several  thousand 
grass-fed  three-year-olds  of  ordinary 
breeding  from  the  pastures  of  Kansas, 
Oklahoma  and  Texas  were  on  the  mar- 
ket the  same  day,  weighing  loss  than 
a  thousand  pounds.  They  sold  for  from 
$5.75  to  $6.25  a  hundred,  a  difference 
of  $3  a  hundred  in  favor  of  the  well- 
bred  steers  sired  by  good  purebred  sires 
and  kept  gaining  economically  through 
the  winter  periods  by  feeding  silage. 


apparently  quite  dry,  but  doubtless  con- 
taining moisture  lower  down. 

Under  film  water  soil  conditions  there 
is  always  sufficient  air  forUhe  needs  of 
the  plant,  but  under  free  water  when  the 
spaces  between  the  granules  are  entire- 
ly filled  there  is  not,  and  plants  may 
lose  their  color  and  die  if  this  condition 
is  too  prolonged. 

When  ground  is  newly  plowed  it  is 
not  fit  for  planting  immediately  because 
it  is  over-aerated  and  the  roots  will  dry 
out,  but  after  a  while  a  rain  comes  and 
drives  out  some  of  the  air,  the  soil  set- 
tles and  it  becomes  ready  for  seeding. 
Artificial  packing  is  better  than  noth- 
ing, but  it  is  not  equal  to  nature's  pack- 
ing which  requires  time  but  no  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  farmer. 

Water  Capacity  of  Soil  Varies. 

It  has  already  been  shown  that  the 
water  conserved  in  soil  which  is  nat- 
urally more  or  less  dry  is  of  necessity 
film  water,  not  free  water,  and  it  is  in- 
teresting to  know  just  how  much  of  this 
can  be  conserved  in  different  soils.  My 
own  experiments  have  shown  that  rich 
soils  and  clay  loams  hold  more  water  in 
the  film  state  than  thin  soils  and  sandy 
loams.  On  our  Colorado  farm  the  aver- 
age was  from  15  to  17  per  cent.  Pro- 
fessor Snyder  of  North  Platte,  Nebr.,  in 
a  report  some  years  ago,  stated  that  the 
average  at  the  experiment  station  was 
close  to  17  per  cent.  Professor  Kezer 
it  was,  I  believe,  who  found  that  some 
sandy  soils  would  hold  only  14  per  cent. 
The  question  naturally  occurs  as  to 
what  happens  when  the  soil  receives 
more  water  than  it  will  hold.  It  simply 
passes  down  and  wets  up  some  more  dry 
soil  to  the  same  percentage.  In  the 
spring  of  the  year,  before  there  has 
been  any  plant  growth  to  use  up  any  of 
the  conserved  winter  moisture,  the  soil 
will  be  found  to  have  its  full  comple- 
ment of  film  moisture,  therefore  if  the 
farmer  knows  how  much  his  soil  car- 
ries, and  he  finds  with  the  soil  auger 
how  many  feet  of  it  there  is,  he  can 
easily  figure  out  what  available  water 
he  has  in  the  ground  for  his  crops. 
Supposing  for  instance  his  land  carries 
16  per  cent  and  he  has  three  feet  of 
moist  soil  from  the  surface  down.  This 
percentage  means  about  two  inches  to 
the  foot,  therefore,  roughly  speaking,  he 
has  six  inches  of  water  conserved  in  his 
soil.  It  is  pretty  safe  to  figure  two 
inches  to  the  foot  in  any  fairly  good 
soil  for  15,  16  or  17  per  cent  will  run 
close  enough  to  this  estimate  for  any 
ordinary  purpose. 

Supposing  it  is  required  to  know  the 
film  water  percentage  of  a  soil,  how  do 
we  go  about  it?  This  is  a  very  simple 
matter.  A  sample  is  taken  and  weighed, 
then  dried  in  an  oven  and  weighed 
again,  the  difference  in  weight  being  the 
water  which  has  been  evaporated  out 
of  it. 

How  Plants  Use  Soil  Water. 

Plants  obtain  their  nourishment  by 
sucking  the  films  off  the  granules  with 
their  hair  roots  which,  according  to  Pro- 
fessor Bose  of  the  University  of  Cal- 
cutta, is  accomplished  by  the  pumping 
action  of  the  living  plant  cells,  which 
action,  he  says  further,  is  also  respon- 
sible for  the  circulation  of  the  sap.  In 
order  that  the  hair  roots  of  plants  may 
function  properly  very  close  contact 
with  the  soil  granules  is  necessary.  This 
is  another  argument  in  favor  of  allow- 
ing the  ground  to  settle  after  plowing 
and  of  thoroughly  tamping  the  dirt 
around  the  roots  of  trees. 

Moisture  can  be  held  indefinitely  in 
the  subsoil  until  the  roots  of  plants  use 
it  up.  A  foot  underground,  where  the 
soil  is  deeply  plowed,  the  evaporation  is 
practically  nil,  and  where  there  are  no 
plant  roots  there  is  an  increase  every 
year  so  long  as  cultivation  is  kept  up, 
the  water  going  deeper  and  deeper  and 
forming  films  around  the  granules.  In 
our  Colorado  orchard  where  the  trees 
were  widely  spaced  there  was  ten  feet 
of  moist  soil  at  the  end  of  six  years.  On 
the  prairie  joining  the  orchard  the  pre- 
cipitation never  penetrated  more  than 
two  or  three  feet,  and  was  usually  all 
gone  in  the  fall.  The  term  available 
moisture  or  available  water  is  often 
used  with  regard  to  plant  growth  be- 
cause all  the  water  in  the  soil  cannot  be 
taken  up  by  the  roots.  When  the  per- 
centage is  reduced  to  somewhere  about 
4  to  6  per  cent  the  film  become  so  at- 
tenuated that  the  root  hairs  can  do  noth- 
ing more  with  it  and  the  plants  com- 
mence to  wilt  and  dry  up. 
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Litter  Makes  Ton  and  Half  of  Pork  in  Six  Months 

MORE  THAN  FIVE  HUNDRED  FARMERS  COMPETE  IN  SOW  PRODUCTION  CONTEST 


THE  champion  litter  of  the  Hoosier 
ton  litter  club  weighed  forty 
pounds  more  than  a  ton  and  a  half 
the  day  they  were  one  hundred  and 
teighty  days  old,  and  were  produced  at 
less  than  5  cents  a  pound.  So  far  as 
rapidity  of  growth  is  concerrned,  an  of- 
ficial world's  record  is  set. 

There  were  five  hundred  and  fifty- 
five  farmers  competing  for  the  honors, 
but  C.  W.  R.  Schwartz,  of  Berne,  Ind., 
and  his  old  Poland  China  sow,  Miss 
Pawnee  First,  were  the  proud  winners 
of  the  contest  which  was  conducted  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  Indiana  Live- 
stock Breeders'  Association.  Miss  Paw- 
nee farrowed  eleven  pigs  April  11,  1922, 
sired  by  a  purebred  boar  of  the  same 
breed,  and  after  sixty  days  Mr. 
Schwartz  relieved  her  of  further  trou- 
ble and  carried  them  on  to  victory  with 
8,040  pounds  of  pork  to  their  credit  the 
day  they  were  officially  weighed. 

According  to  the  rules  of  the  Hoosier 
Ton  Litter  Club,  any  farmer  in  Indiana 
could  enter  the  feeding  contest  with  one 
or  more  litters,  by  paying  a  member- 
ship fee  to  the  Breeders'  Association  of 
50  cents.  By  complying  with  the  rules, 
he  was  promised  a  gold  medal  by  the 
association  if  any  litter  was  made  to 
weigh  a  ton  or  over  in  180  days,  a  silver 
medal  if  more  than  1,800  pounds,  and  a 
bronze  medal  if  more  than  1.G00  pounds. 
The  rules  provided  for  official  ear  mark- 
ing and  inspection,  for  the  keeping  of 
strict  cost  accounts,  and  for  official 
weighing  at  the  close  of  the  period 
Which  was  180  days.  Any  litter,  how- 
ever, could  be  weighed  within  a  period 
of  three  days  before  or  after  the  180th 
day,  provided  that  day  was  not  conven- 
ient, but  additions  or  subtractions  were 
to  be  made  according  to  the  average 
gain  of  the  litter 
per  day,  for  the 
number  of  days 
before  or  after, 
respectively. 

Proves  Merit  of 
Purebreds. 

The  fact  that 
the  litter  is  from 
a  purebred  regis- 
tered dam  and 
sire  is  significant. 
Farm  advisers, 
Federal  and  state 
departments  of 
agriculture,  agri- 
cultural colleges 
and  breed  asso- 
ciations have  been 
talking  purebred 
stock  to  farmers 
for  a  number  of 
years,  and  it  is 
therefore  no  acci- 
dent that  a  pure- 
bred litter  topped 
the  grades  and 


cross-bred  litters  of  the  entire  555  com- 
petitors. , 

The  sire  of  the  winning  litter  was  a 
pig  from  the  first  litter  of  a  gilt.  The 
boar  was  two  years  old  when  the  dam 
was  bred  for  this  litter.  The  sow,  Miss 
Pawnee  1st,  was  one  week  over  four 
years  old  when  the  champion  litter  was 
farrowed.  Both  sire  and  dam  come 
from  prolific  ancestors,  and  many  gen- 
erations, carefully  selected  for  gaining 
qualities  and  fecundity,  are  back  of 
each. 

This  litter  of  eleven  pigs  was  the 
fifth  farrow  of  the  sow.  Her  sixth  lit- 
ter has  been  farrowed  since,  making  a 
total  of  sixty-seven  pigs  which  she  has 
farrowed  for  Mr.  Schwartz,  and  she  is 
credited  with  saving  sixty-one  of  them. 
Her  percentage  of  saved  pigs  is  91. 

Care  During  Gestation  Period. 

When  the  sow  was  bred  last  fall,  she 
was  turned  with  the  other  nine  sows  of 
the  Schwartz  herd  in  a  field,  a  part  of 
which  was  corn  stalks  in  which  soy 
beans  had  been  planted,  and  the  remain- 
der of  the  field  an  old  clover  meadow. 
They  "roughed  it"  there  until  March  1, 
with  an  old  hulled  clover  stack  as  their 
shelter.  They  had  no  feed  during  this 
period  except  what  was  gleaned  from 
the  stalks,  beans  and  clover  meadow. 

After  March  1,  the  mother  of  this 
litter  was  fed  three  ears  of  corn  daily 
and  some  skim  milk.  By  April  11,  the 
date  of  farrowing,  she  had  consumed 
115  pounds  of  corn  and  340  pounds  of 
milk.  The  corn  was  worth  1  cent  a 
pound  and  the  milk  was  valued  at  25 
cents  a  hundred.  The  cost  of  corn  and 
milk  for  the  period  amounted  to  $1.15 


and  85  cents,  respectively,  or  a  total 
of  $2. 

Feed  Consumed  and  Cost. 

The  litter  was  farrowed  in  the  open 
with  only  a  straw  roof  for  shelter,  but 
the  weather  v/as  mild  enough  for  mcb 
housing  to  be  adequate.  The  sow  had 
the  run  of  a  one-third  acre  lot  of  sweet 
clover,  and  the  pigs  were  kept  there 
throughout  the  entire  feeding  period. 
The  sow  consumed  thirty  ears  of  com 
and  eight  gallons  of  milk  daily  during 
the  entire  sixty-day  suckling  period, 
and  Mr.  Schwartz  says  that  no  scouring 
in  the  pigs  was  evident  at  any  time. 

During  the  suckling  period  the  feed 
consumed  was  1,000  pounds  of  corn,  $10, 
and  2,550  pounds  of  milk,  $6.37.  The 
boar  service  was  figured  at  $1  and  the 
feed  for  the  sow  during  the  gestation 
period  $2,  or  a  total  of  $  19.37. 

When  the  litter  was  six  weeks  old 
they  were  started  on  skim  milk  and 
shelled  corn,  and  by  the  time  they  were 
sixty  days  old  they  were  on  full  feed 
and  entirely  weaned.  They  were  al- 
lowed all  the  corn  they  would  eat  from 
a  self-feeder  all  the  time.  For  four 
weeks  of  the  time  the  corn  was  soaked 
in  water,  but  Mr.  Schwartz  says  he  will 
never  soak  corn  for  hogs  again  as  it  is 
useless  work.  The  skim  milk  was  di- 
luted about  one-half  and  they  were 
given  all  they  would  drink  of  it  twice 
daily. 

During  the  fourth  and  fifth  months, 
the  com  and  milk  were  supplemented 
with  200  pounds  of  middlings  and  300 
pounds  of  ground  wheat,  both  of  which 
were  mixed  in  the  skim  milk.  Their 
forage  consisted  only  of  the  one-third 
acre  of  sweet  clover. 

The  feed  consumed  and  its  cost  fol- 


These  eleven  purebred  hogs,  winners  of  the  Hoosier  Ton-Litter  Co 

single  litter,  180 


ntest,  represent  3,040  pounds  of  pork  as  the  prod 
days  from  birth. 


lows:  Corn,  8,000  pounds,  at  90  cent* 
a  hundred,  $72;  milk,  10,150  pounds,  at 
25  cents  a  hundred,  $40.3*;  wh'-at,  five 
bushels,  at  $1  bushel,  $5;  middling*,  20C 
pounds,  at  $1.50  a  hundred,  $3;  Feed  for 
kow  during  suckling  and  gestation, 
$M.37;  service  of  boar,  $1;  clover  lot, 
rent  and  seeding  (estimated),  $3.68; 
Total  cost  of  litter,  $143.33. 

The  pigs  were  sold  for  pork  and  the 
3,040  pounds  at  9  cents  a  hundred 
brought,  deducting  cost  of  production, 
a  net  gain  of  $130.27.  It  may  be  better 
said  that  the  $130.27  was  the  labor  and 
investment  in  the  sow. 

The  cost  of  producing  the  litter  on  a 
pound  basis  was  four  and  seven-tenths 
cents,  which  leaves  him  a  margin  of 
four  and  three-tenths  cents  a  pound. 
The  profit  above  cost  was  91  per  cent. 

Rapid  Gains  Made. 

The  pigs  in  this  litter  averaged  40 
pounds  in  weight  when  they  were  eight 
weeks  old;  at  90  days,  95  pounds;  at 
150  days,  205.3;  at  105  days,  243.8,  and 
at  180  days  they  averaged  270.4  pounds 
in  weight.  The  average  daily  gain  to 
the  pig  from  farrow  to  eighty  days  was 
1.7  pounds.  The  largest  barrow  weighed 
330  pounds  at  the  end  of  the  period,  and 
the  "runt"  weighed  249  pounds.  In  one 
fifteen-day  period,  the  largest  barrow 
gained  49  pounds,  or  an  average  of  3% 
pounds  a  day. 

This  ton  and  a  half  of  pork  produced 
from  one  litter  of  pigs  in  six  months 
was  not  a  college  experiment  conducted 
under  ideal  conditions,  nor  were  they 
extraordinary  pigs  fed  under  excep- 
tional farm  conditions. 

They  were  the  kind  of  stock,  fed  on 
the  kind  of  feed  that  can  be  pro- 
duced in  every  section  where  hogs  are 
successfully 
grown.  The  value 
of  the  achieve- 
ment comes  from 
the  fact  that  it 
was  accomplished 
on  a  sure-enough 
farm  by  a  regular 
farmer.  It  took  no 
more  work  to  pro- 
duce the  ton  and  a 
half  than  it  would 
to  have  produced 
a  half  ton  of  scrub 
pork,  as  putting 
com  in  a  self- 
feeder  and  pailing 
out  skim  milk 
twice  daily  is  not 
arduous  labor. 
Prolific  sows,  pigs 
bred  for  rapid 
and  economical 
growth,  with  plen- 
ty of  good  feed 
properly  fed,  is 
the  uncopyrighted 
story. 
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How  to  Economize  Through  Proper  Car  Loading 

CO-OPERATION  OF  SHIPPERS  MAKES  FOR  INCREASED  FREIGHT  TONNAGE 


IF  shippers  had  loaded  cars  properly, 
it  would  have  been  possible  to  move 
4,134,660  tons  more  freight  in  the 
first  quarter  of  1922.  This  means  that 
underloading  required  137,822  more  cars 
in  that  period  than  otherwise  would 
have  been  used. 

Load  a  freight  car  10  per  cent  in  ex- 
cess of  its  marked  capacity — and  you 
help  yourself  and  add  to  the  car  sup- 
ply for  everyone. 

f  Even  in  normal  times  the  railroads 
might  have  difficulty  in  meeting  the  re- 
quirements of~£he  country  just  after  the 
harvest  period.  In  the  present  situa- 
tion, with  the  strike  of  the  shop  crafts 
not  wholly  settled;  with  the  extra  vol- 
ume of  coal  and  perishable  traffic  call- 
ing for  immediate  movement;  with  an 
unusually  large  amount  of  merchandise 
and  mis-  ellaneous  freight  to  be  handled 
— more  than  the  railroads  have  had  to 
transport  at  any  time  in  their  history 
except  in  the  fall  of  1920 — it  is  a  prob- 
lem of  surpassing  magnitude.  The  total 
carloads  of  freight  moved  for  the  week 
ended  September  2  was  931,598.  This 
was  54,702  more  than  were  handled  for 


the  week  ended  July  1,  just  before  the 
shop  employes'  strike  began.  It  was 
100,310  more  carloads  than  were  han- 
dled in  the  same  week  of  1921,  and  only 
30,000  fewer  care  than  were  handled  in 
the  same  week  of  the  record-breaking 
year,  1920.  Indeed,  it  was  only  9  per 
cent  less  than  the  largest  number  ever 
moved  in  any  week  in  history,  in  Octo- 
ber, 1920. 

The  railroads  have  been  predicting 
the  present  situation  almost  continuous- 
ly since  the  government  released  the 
properties  at  the  end  of  Federal  control 
in  1920.  At  the  beginning  of  1922  the 
roads  had  only  3,500  more  locomotives 
and  only  about  57,000  more  freight  cars 
than  five  years  ago.  The  situation  with 
respect  to  bad  order  equipment,  which 
had  been  serious  for  a  long  time  before 
the  strike  began,  can  and  probably  will 
be  improved  in  a  comparatively  short 
time.  The  railroads  are  trying,  under 
very  adverse  conditions,  to  give  im- 
proved service.  To  get  this  improve- 
ment every  shipper  will  have  to  give  the 
fine  co-operation  that  was  given  the 
railroads  in  1920.  This  co-operation 
consists  chiefly  in  observing  these  rules: 


Do  not  order  more  cars  than  can  be 
loaded  promptly. 

Load  in  one  day,  especially  grain. 

Do  not  ship  to  glutted  markets;  to  do 
so  means  delay  in  unloading  or  recon- 
signing. 

Load  commodities  10  per  cent  over 
marked  capacity  of  car. 

Load  light  weight  or  bulky  freight  to 
the  full  cubical  capacity  of  the  car. 

Work  a  little  overtime  in  the  evening 
to  finish  loading.  Do  not  use  "free 
time." 

Do  not  reject  cars  for  small  defects 
which  the  station  agent  or  his  helpers 
can  repair  in  a  few  minutes. 

Try  to  increase  the  loading  of  cars  to 
an  average  of  30"  tons  from  the  present 
23  or  24  tons. 

By  loading  promptly  you  can  help  the 
railroads  to  increase  the  daily  mileage 
of  cars  from  the  present  24  to  30  miles. 
The  average  freight  car  is  moving  only 
about  2Vs  hours  out  of  24.  The  remain- 
der of  the  time  it  is  lying  on  sidetracks 
or  industrial  switches. 

By  adding  two  tons  to  each  of  200,000 
cars  of  coal  400,000  extra  tons  can  be 
moved  weekly,  or  20,800,000  tons  a  year 


extra  coal  in  the  same  number  of  cars. 
It  is  a  matter  of  record  that  one  indus- 
try, associated  with  construction  works, 
used  more  than  40,000  unnecessary  cars 
in  a  few  months  last  year  by  reason  of 
underloading. 

The  settlement  of  the  ccal  strike 
threw  upon  the  carriers  a  volume  of 
coal  needed  in  the  west  and  northwest, 
and  caused  the  issuing  of  priority  or- 
ders by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. An  extremely  large  fruit  crop 
in  every  part  of  the  country  caused  a 
demand  for  every  available  refrigerator 
car  and  for  an  extraordinary  amount  of 
power  while  the  railroads  themselves 
were  struggling  with  the  strike  of  shop 
employes.  With  labor  disturbances  dis- 
posed of,  at  least  in  part,  the  situation 
is  bound  to  improve  rapidly,  although 
western  roads  have  been  returning  to 
normal  conditions  with  gratifying  rap- 
idity. The  increased  loading  of  freigl 
in  the  east  for  western  territory  indi- 
cates an  improvement  in  the  supply  of 
box  cars  for  the  immediate  future,  ac- 
cording to  the  latest  reports  from  the 
car  service  division  of  the  American 
Railway  Association  in  Washii  . 
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Survival  of  Fittest  in  the  Potato  Growing  Industry 

PRODUCERS  MUST  GROW  THE  BEST  AND  SHIP  THE  BEST  OR  QUIT 


WE  must  do  better  work  in  our  po- 
tato growing  if  the  industry  is 
to  maintain  its  present  position 
in  Colorado,"  remarked  Lou  D.  Sweet, 
the  well-known  potato  specialist,  recent- 
ly, in  discussing  the  present  situation. 
In  many  sections  potatoes  are  not  pay- 
ing for  the  cost  of  digging  and  in  some 
localities  thousands  of  acres  may  not 
be  dug  at  all.  Mr.  Sweet  is  a  firm  be- 
liever in  the  necessity  of  paying  more 
attention  to  disease  control,  using  bet- 
ter seed,  and  the  working  out  of  proper 
rotations.  He  himself  is  now  special- 
izing in  the  production  of  seed  stock. 
Potato  growers  who  expect  to  stay  in 
the  business  are  generally  coming  to 
realize  the  need  of  doing  better  work 
all  along  the  line.  The  present  market- 
ing situation  has  been  a  great  stimulus 
to  the  exercise  of  the  thinking  powers 
of  those  engaged  in  the  industry. 

In  a  recent  editorial  in  the  Potato 
Digest,  entiled  "Why  Grade  Closely," 
the  importance  of  sending  nothing  but 
standard,  properly  graded  stock  to  mar- 
ket was  emphasized  in  view  of  the  pres- 
ent potato  marketing  situation.  In  a 
later  issue,  S.  D.  Watson,  writing  in  the 
Digest,  comments  as  follows: 

"A  few  years  ago,  at  the  time  when 
the  potato  grading  rules  were  made 
effective,  it  was  usual  to  hear  the  ques- 
tion asked,  'What  do  we  need  with  such 
grading  rules  ?  We  are  selling  our  own 
potatoes  and  are  satisfied  with  results 
as  they  are.'  Now  we  read  notices  and 
advertisements  such  as  this:  'Graded  U. 
S.  1  or  Better.'  This  inclines  us  to  be- 
lieve that  it  v/ill  not  be  long  till  grading 
rules  will  be  advanced  a  step  higher 
than  1%  inch  screen  for  the  long  and 
1%  inch  for  round  varieties.  Even 
though  both  Ohios  and  Whites  may  pass 
the  requirements  for  size,  yet  they  may 
be  undesirable  for  eating  purposes. 

Quality  Grading,  Good  Business. 
"It  is  a  fact  that  many  shippers  are 


grading  away  above  the  requirements 
now  and  while  it  is  quite  possible  that 
they  will  not  receive  a  price  anywhere 
near  commensurate  with  what  they 
would  have  received  on  such  graded 
stock  in  past  years,  yet  this  quality 
grading  is  good  business  and  good  pol- 
icy. 

"It  is  probably  true  that  many  of  our 
readers,  especially  those  who  own  or 
grow  potatoes  in  poor  soil,  as  well  as 
those  who  give  but  little  care  to  the  best 
methods  of  production,  will  take  issue 
with  us  in  reference  to  some  of  the 
above  statements,  but  when  the  im- 
mensity of  potato  production  at  the 
present  time  is  realized,  it  is  plainly  to 
be  seen  that  it  is  a  question  of  the  'sur- 
vival of  the  fittest.'  In  such  a  case,  the 
grower  of  small  or  defective  potatoes 
will  be  forced  into  the  production  of 


some  other  commodity  while  the  ones 
who  can  produce  and  put  on  the  market 
'the  best'  will  succeed. 

"Compare,  for  instance,  the  barrel 
apple  grade  with  those  of  potatoes. 
Number  1  is  graded  2  inches  minimum 
size.  This  is  not  a  large  apple,  but  of 
nice  size.  If  necessary  to  pare  before 
eating,  the  waste  is  not  so  great  as  in 
a  potato  for  the  reason  that  it  has  no 
eyes.  If  put  up  in  boxes  and  packed  ac- 
cording to  size,  it  is  always  the  larger 
ones  that  bring  a  higher  price  on  the 
market.  Neither  is  it  a  question  of  what 
you  or  I  think,  but  what  the  consuming 
public  thinks  and  what  they  ask  and  are 
willing  to  pay  for. 

"It  is  doubtful  whether  the  farmers 
in  the  potato  producing  sections  can 
ever  get  together  and  curtail  production 
so  as  to  demand  the  higher  prices  neces- 


This  Illustration  shows  the  results  of  one  year  of  field-selecting  seed  potatoes.    The  seven  rows  on 
the  right  are  from  seed  selected  in  the  field.    The  remainder  of  the  field  was 
planted  from  ordinary  wed. 


sary  to  realize  a  sure  and  certain  profit 
and  if  not,  it  will  most  likely  result  in 
a  freeze-out,  by  which  the  grower  and 
shipper  of  poor  or  partly  graded  pota* 
toes  will,  eventually,  be  forced  out  of 
the  business.  In  the  meantime,  how- 
ever, all  shippers  of  both  good  and  poor 
quality  must  suffer  alike  in  a  year  of 
heavy  production. 

Swapping  Dollars. 

"One  more  feature  that  must  not  be 
forgotten  is  this:  Suppose  the  various 
railroads  had  been  able  to  furnish  all 
cars  necessary  or  asked  for,  what  would 
the  result  have  been  ?  The  market  price 
has  been  so  low  as  to  return  a  minimum 
of  profit.  In  many  cases,  it  was  just 
a  matter  of  swapping  dollars  or  again 
a  decided  loss,  but  if  50  per  cent  or  even 
25  per  cent  more  cars  had  been  placed 
on  an  already  overloaded  market,  it 
would  have  been  ruinous. 

"Had  the  crop  throughout  the  country 
shown  a  decrease  instead  of  increase, 
everyone  interested  in  potatoes,  espe- 
cially those  in  marketing  centers,  would 
have  bought  quickly  and  stored.  The 
majority  of  homes  would  be  putting  in 
their  winter  supplies.  As  it  is,  they 
say:  'O,  well,  potatoes  are  so  cheap  this 
year  we  can  buy  any  time.  There  are  so 
many.' 

"Add  to  this  the  fact  that  the  weather 
has  been  so  mild  that  they  put  off  all 
thought  of  winter  and  the  storing  of 
food,  and  the  combination  was  such  as 
to  partly  cause  the  present  stagnation 
in  the  market  for  which  the  people  may 
have  to  pay  later  in  the  season. 

"Growers  and  shippers,  stick  to  good 
grading.  The  poorer  the  market,  the 
better  you  should  grade.  Grow  the  best 
and  ship  the  best  or  quit.  Success  is 
not  gained  by  mediocrity  but  by  giving: 
the  highest  and  best  possible,  even 
though  we  may  have  to  wait  some  time 
for  the  good  results  to  follow." 


Market  Outlook  for  Farm  and  Ranch  Products 

WHEAT  MARKET  RESPONDING  TO  FACTORS  FAVORING  HIGHER  PRICES 


ALTHOUGH  it  is  universally  recog- 
nized that  agriculture  has  bene- 
^  fited  least  of  any  of  the  major  in- 
dustries from  the  business  improvement 
which  has  occurred  in  recent  months, 
yet  farmers  are  much  better  off  than 
they  were. 

Some  measure  of  the  change  that  has 
taken  place  is  furnished  by  a  compari- 
son of  present  prices  with  those  prevail- 
ing at  the  corresponding  time  last  year. 
The  comparative  table  gives  average 
prices  of  the  leading  farm  commodities 
early  in  November  this  year,  and  on  the 
same  date  in  1921,  together  with  the 
percentage  of  change.  Of  the  twenty- 
two  commodities,  seventeen  are  higher 
than  last  year  and  in  most  cases  the 
gains  are  quite  substantial.  With  but  a 
few  exceptions,  the  advance  is  not  at 
the  expense  of  crop  yields  or  quantity 
of  production  of  livestock  or  livestock 
products.  In  the  five  instances  in  which 
prices  arc  lower  than  last  year,  decid- 
edly increased  production  WAfl  a  factor. 

Nov.  2,      Year  Percent 
Commodity —       1022.        Ago.  Incr. 

Fat  hocfH.  cwt  S  8.20        $7.55  8.7 

8t»  <:r»,  cwt   10.75  7.70  30.7 

Uiiil*   cwt   11.05  8.80  59.7 

Hie  CD,  cwt   6.80  1.00  70.0 

Wool,    lh  57  .35        63. 0 

Butt'-r.  II.   48  M  11.6 

Che««n.  lb  245         .20%  20.9 

Ek'i'K.  tloz  41  I  19.3* 

Sen*    Hi  18  ,82 'A  20.0* 

Wheat.  I.u    1.20%       1.01  %  18.7 

Corn.    I.u  72  .17  52.2 

Oat».  I,u  40%        .::."»  27.8 

Kafir,  cwi   1.68  .01  77.7 

Ity*.  bu   84  .77  9.1 

EftrU  y.  bu  67  .49%  35.3 

Hay.  ton    22.00        21.50  2.3 

Flax,  bu    2.53%       1.72%  47.1 

Cotton,  lb  247         .1875  32.0 

n.tiriH.  cwt   6.75  1.10  30.7 

l'olf.lo.n,   cwt  95  172%     41.  §• 

Onions,  CWI   1.65  3.75  Sfi.O* 

Am-li  n.  bblM   5.60         8.26        33. 3* 

•Doer  cane. 

ThiH  is  not  the  only  evidence  in  the 
Last  year  farmers    were  hard 
d  tot  funds  to  carry  on  their  ac- 
BiltJ  the  War  Finarvo  Corpora- 
making  extensive  loans.  These 
now  being  repaid  at  the  rate 
of  $1    ^ 00,000  a  month.  Furthermore, 
ectioSM.  at  least,  mort  farmer* 
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are  paying  off  their  bank  obligations  in 

advance  of  the  due  date. 

High  taxes  and  interest  have  not 
eaten  up  all  the  increment  as  farmers 
are  buying  more  general  merchandise 
than  last  year.  The  two  leading  mail- 
order houses  sell  largely  to  farmers, 
and  it  is  significant  that  Montgomery 
Ward  reports  an  increase  in  its  October 
sales  of  35.31  per  cent  over  October, 
1921,  and  Sears-Roebuck  a  gain  of  17.7 
per  cent  in  the  same  interval. 

Cattle  Market  Breaks. 

Under  the  heaviest  run  of  western 
rangers  of  the  season  to  date,  and  fur- 
ther liquidation  of  short-fed  steers 
prices  declined  at  Chicago  from  50  to  75 
cents  on  intermediate  and  lower  grades 
of  steers.  In  some  cases  values  were 
as  much  as  $2  below  the  October  high 
spot.  Western  rangers  declined  25  to 
40  cents.  Beef  cows  and  heifers  were 
2")  to  50  cents  lower  and  veal  calves  as 
well  as  heavy  calves  followed  the  rest 
of  the  list  and  were  75  cents  to  $1 
lower. 

Car  shortage  has  delayed  the  move- 
ment of  rangers  and  the  run  promises 
to  remain  more  heavy  than  usual  during 
November.  Some  Canadian  cattle  are 
still  coming  into  this  country  in  spite  of 
the  tariff,  Chicago  receiving  about  2,000 
head  last  week  and  St.  Paul  reported  an 
average  of  5,000  per  week  throughout 
October. 

Short-fed  cattle  have  been  especially 
difficult  to  sell  as  the  market  on  beef  of 
this  class  has  been  sluggish.  The  de- 
cline has  been  accelerated  by  some  feed- 
ers becoming  panicky  as  a  result  of  the 
advance  in  corn  and  the  decline  in  the 
hog  market. 

The  market  will  decline  further  if 
receipts  continue  heavy,  but  the  supply 
has  decreased  slightly  in  the  last  few 
days  and  the  pressure  may  be  reduced 
enough  to  maintain  present  values. 
There  is  little  prospect  of  a  decided  ad- 
vance and  it  is  generally  believed  that 


the  big  premium  on  prime  steers  will 
decline  within  a  few  weeks. 

The  movement  of  stockers  and  feeders 
remains  heavy  and  would  be  still  great- 
er if  cars  could  be  obtained  for  ship- 
ment from  the  central  markets.  Prices 
have  declined  in  the  last  few  days,  espe- 
cially on  heavy  feeders.  Stock  cows 
and  heifers  are  unusually  cheap  in  view 
of  the  level  of  cattle  values,  most  of 
those  going  out  from  Chicago  at  from 
$3.50  to  $4.75. 

Slump  in  Hogs  Checked. 

When  prices  of  hogs  at  Chicago 
neared  the  $8  level,  packers  displayed 
more  interest  and  the  decline  which  has 
been  rapid  in  the  last  ten  days  was 
checked  for  the  time  being.  Receipts 
are  gradually  increasing  and  a  further 
addition  of  25  per  cent  is  probable  in 
the  next  six  weeks.  This  will  be  offset 
in  part,  at  least,  by  an  increase  in  pur- 
chases for  eastern  shipment  which  at 
the  present  time  are  only  about  60  per 
cent  of  those  at  the  corresponding 
period  last  year.  All  observations  in 
the  country  indicate  that  the  hogs  are 
reaching  market  condition  at  a  rapid 
rate  and  a  heavy  run  during  the  late 
fall  and  early  winter  months  is  assured. 
At  the  present  time  $8  at  Chicago  seems 
to  be  the  fighting  level,  but  it  will  not 
be  surprising  to  see  a  number  of  dips 
below  that  figure.  Consumptive  de- 
mand remains  broad  and  the  movement 
for  export  is  heavy.  Stocks  of  hog 
meats  and  lard  in  storage  on  November 
1,  when  the  new  packing  year  begins, 
were  not  excessive. 

Sharp  Break  in  Lamb  Market. 

The  lamb  market  suffered  the  worst 
break  in  a  number  of  months  last  week 
and  prices  dropped  to  the  lowest  level 
since  early  in  September.  Receipts  in 
the  Middle  West  were  heavy  and  Buf- 
falo, Pittsburgh  and  Jersey  City  report- 
ed heavy  runs  from  adjacent  territory, 
so  that  demand  from  the  east  was  much 


less  brisk.  The  dressed  lamb  trade  also 
declined  sharply  under  competition  from 
other  meats.  Feeders  are  still  taking  a 
large  quota,  but  their  interest  ebbed 
when  fat  lambs  slumped  and  thin  lambs 
likewise  are  down  about  $1  from  the 
recent  high  point.  The  late  run  of 
Westerns  consists  mostly  of  feeders. 

Wool  Market  Continues  Firm. 

The  wool  market  continues  firm,  with 
prices  slowly  working  higher.  Mills  are 
about  as  active  as  they  ever  become  and 
only  the  limited  supply  of  wool  in  the  • 
hands  of  dealers  or  growers  prevents 
the  consummation  of  larger  sales.  For- 
eign markets  are  strong  and  give  evi- 
dence that  prices  are  not  yet  at  the  top. 
Growers  are  primarily  interested  in  the 
prospective  value  of  the  new  clip  and 
predictions  of  materially  higher  prices 
are  numerous.  Already  a  few  lamb 
feeders  are  shearing  in  order  to  take 
advantage  of  an  advance  in  wool. 

Advance  in  Wheat  Resumed. 

After  two  weeks  of  hesitation  the 
wheat  market  is  again  responding  to 
the  factors  favorable  to  higher  prices. 
The  main  features  in  the  situation  show 
but  little  change.  Car  shortage  and 
port  congestion  continue  and  are  respon- 
sible for  scarcity  of  wheat  in  position 
for  quick  shipment.  Canadian  wheat  is 
still  coming  from  farms  at  a  phenom- 
enal rate  and  is  piling  up  at  lake  ports, 
but  is  not  exerting  much  pressure  on 
the  world  market.  World  shipments 
each  week  are  not  running  as  large  as 
the  estimated  average  requirements  of 
importing  countries.  Domestic  mills 
are  operating  at  above  the  normal  rate 
for  the  season,  although  the  fall  usually 
is  their  busy  time. 

Reports  from  abroad  continue  to  point 
to  the  necessity  of  large  purchases  right 
alone  an<*  the  prospective  surpluses 
from  the  Southern  Hemisphere  do  not 
appear  large  enough  to  depress  prices 
later,  although  they  will  limit  the 
amount  of  any  advance.  The  combined 
surpluses  of  Australia  and  Argentina 
appear  to  be  about   (Turn  to  Page  18) 
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Farmers'  Week  at  Agricultural  College 

PROGRAM  OF  INSTRUCTION  AND  ENTERTAINMENT 
OFFERS  INSPIRATIONAL  OPPORTUNITY  OF  YEAR. 


FALLING  in  line  with  the  leading 
agricultural  colleges  of  the  United 
States,  Colorado  Agricultural  Col- 
lege at  Fort  Collins  is  announcing  a 
Farmers'  Week  for  December  11  to  15, 
during  which  opportunity  will  be  of- 
fered for  study  of  the  practical  side  of 
farming  and  home  economics,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  usual  winter  program  of  the 
Colorado  Farmers'  Congress.  Men  and 
women  of  national  note  will  appear  on 
the  program.  There  will  be  ample  op- 
portunity for  discussion  of  pending  ag- 
ricultural questions;  legislative  matters 
will  be  taken  up  and  action  is  looked 
for  on  a  program  of  farm  measures  to 
be  put  up  to  the  next  legislature.  So- 
cial and  entertainment  features  will  be 
provided  for.  In  fact,  it  will  be  a 
worth-while  week  for  the  farmer  and 
the  farm  family  from  every  standpoint. 
It  will  be  the  year's  educational  oppor- 
tunity for  the  busy,  progressive  farmer. 

General  sessions  of  the  Colorado 
Farmers'  Congress  are  scheduled  for 
afternoons  and  evenings,  while  the 
mornings  are  to  be  devoted  to  schools  of 
agriculture  and  home  economics,  in  sec- 
tional divisions.  There  will  be  practical 
instruction,  by  lectures  and  demonstra- 
tions in  agronomy,  animal  husbandry, 
poultry  raising  and  home  economics. 

Another  event  of  the  week  will  be  the 
Colorado  Rural  Life  Conference,  the 
general  sessions  of  which  have  been 
merged  with  the  Congress  sessions,  so 
that  all  may  share  in  discussions  and 
addresses  on  the  social,  religious  and 
educational  side  of  farm  life. 

Among  people  of  national  note  who 
have  been  given  places  on  the  program 
are  the  following:  Congressman  Sydney 
Anderson  of  Minnesota,  who  was  chair- 
man of  the  Agricultural  Inquiry  Com- 
mission which  had  charge  of  the  survey 
of  agricultural  conditions  last  spring, 
the  results  of  which,  recently  published, 
have  been  designated  as  the  most  com- 
plete and  soundest  analysis  of  agricul- 
ture that  has  come  to  light  since  the 
Roosevelt  Rural  Life  Commission  made 
its  report  twelve  yeax-s  ago;  Dr.  Henry 
Jackson  Waters  of  Kansas  City,  now 
editor  of  the  Kansas  City  Weekly  Star, 
and  formerly  president  of  Kansas  State 
Agricultural  College;  Governor  Henry 
J.  Allen  of  Kansas,  famed  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  court  of  industrial  rela- 
tions through  which  it  is  sought  to  pre- 
vent strikes,  and  Governor  Oliver  H. 
Shoup  and  the  new  governor-elect  of 
Colorado.  The  latter  will  outline  pol- 
icies regarding  agricultural  legislation 
and  make  his  keynote  address  to  the 
farming  public  of  Colorado.  Dr.  S.  B. 
Fracker,  state  entomologist  of  Wiscon- 
sin, known  throughout  America  as  an 
authority  on  bees,  and  James  E.  Tucker 
of  Royal  Oak,  Mich.,  the  noted  poultry 
judge,  also  will  speak. 

The  Colorado  Farmers'  Congress, 
which  is  the  organization  sponsoring 
Farmers'  Week,  and  its  varied  activ 
ities,  will  meet  in  thirteenth  annual  ses 
sion  at  1:30  p.  m.  December  11.  Ac- 
credited delegates  are  entitled  to  a  vote 
at  the  Congress  business  sessions,  but 
all  meetings  are  open  to  any  and  all 
farmers  or  others  interested  in  farming 
and  rural  home  problems.  The  object 
of  the  Farmers'  Congress  is  "to  furnish 
opportunity  for  effective  co-operation 
between  the  various  organizations  for 
the  promotion  of  agricultural  develop- 
ment and  education  within  the  state, 
and  to  act  in  an  advisory  capacity  to  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture." 

The  membership  of  the  Congress  is 
made  up  of  regularly  appointed  dele 
gates  from  all  state,  county  and  local 
livestock,  agricultural,  horticultural  and 
rural  women's  organizations.    The  fol 
lowing  provisions  from  the  constitution 
show  how  these  appointments  originate 
Each  state  livestock,  agricultural  and 
horticultural  organization    to  appoint 
three  delegates. 

Each  county  or  local  livestock,  horti 
cultural  and"  agricultural  organization 
to  appoint  two  delegates. 

Each  county,  one  delegate,  to  be  se 
lected  by  the  county  commissioners. 

Each  women's  rural  organization,  two 
delegates  selected  by  its  members. 

The  State  Grange  to  appoint  three 
delegates  at  large,  and  each  local 
grange  to  send  two  delegates. 

The  State  Farm  Bureau  to  appoint 
three  delegates  at  large  and  each  county 
bureau  to  send  two  delegates. 

The  Farmers'  Educational  Co-Opera 
tive  Union  of  America,  three  delegates 
at  large,  and  each  local  union  to  send 
two  delegates. 


The  Alumni  Association  of  the  Colo- 
rado Agricultural  College  to  appoint 
three  delegates. 

Ten  delegates  at  large  to  be  appoint- 
ed by  the  Governor  of  the  state. 

The  executive  board  of  the  Congress 
to  add  to  the  list  any  organization 
whose  purpose  is  to  promote  the  agri- 
cultural interests  of  the  state. 

Instruction  in  agronomy,  animal  hus- 
bandry, poultry  and  household  arts  will 
be  given  at  morning  sessions,  in  sec- 
tions, from  8:30  to  noon,  December  12, 
13  and  14.  There  also  will  be  sectional 
meetings  of  the  Colorado  Rural  Life 
Association,  and  general  meetings  at 
which  this  activity  will  be  combined 
with  the  Farmers'  Congress  program. 


Each  afternoon  and  evening  there  will 
bo  addresses  and  general  discussions. 
Motion  pictures  illustrating  various 
phases  of  rural  life  will  be  shown.  There 
will  be  community  singing  and  special 
musical  numbers  furnished  by  the  Col- 
lege Conservatory  of  Music,  under  di- 
rector of  Prof.  Alexander  Emslie. 

Following  the  Farmers'  Congress  ses- 
sions there  will  be  meetings  of  various 
state  associations,  including  the  Colo- 
rado State  Farm  Bureu,  which  convenes 
December  15.  Other  organizations  also 
are  planning  to  meet  during  the  last 
two  days  of  the  week.  Following  are 
the  officers  of  the  Colorado  Farmers' 
Congress:  Dr.  I.  L.  Gotthelf,  Saguache, 
president;  W.  T.  Lambert,  Sedalia,  first 
vice  president;  Roud  McCann,  Fort  Col- 
lins, secretary-treasurer.  The  executive 
committee  consists  of  the  officers  and 
the  following:  J.  P.  Mclnroy,  Denver, 
Denver  district;  E.  J.  Leonard,  Fort 
Morgan,  Plains  district;  E.  R.  Bliss, 
Greeley,  Northern  district;  F.  S.  Car- 
men, Grand  Junction,  Western  district; 


David  Halls,  Mancos,  Southwestern  dis- 
trict; C.  E.  Wilson,  Villa  Grove,  San 
Luis  Valley  district;  R.  S.  Kiting,  Hot 
Sulphur  Springs,  Northwestern  district; 
John  C.  Vroman,  Jr.,  Manzanola,  Ar- 
kansas Valley  district. 


Measuring  Irrigation  Water. 

Irrigation  water  Is  becoming  so  val- 
uable that  it  is  highly  important  for 
users  of  water  to  have  means  of  accu- 
rately measuring  it.  The  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  just 
published  a  bulletin  entitled  "The  Farm- 
ers' Short-I5ox  Measuring  Flume," 
which  contains  information  that  will  be 
an  aid  to  the  more  accurate  distribution 
of  this  most  valuable  commodity  in  ir- 
rigated sections — water.  Copies  of  thi3 
bulletin  may  be  had  upon  application 
to  the  Department  at  Washington,  D.  C 


Milk  and  the  leaves  of  plants  are  to 
be  regarded  as  protective  foods  and 
should  never  be  omitted  from  the  diet 
—Dr.  E.  V.  McCollum. 
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Will  Your  Child  Be  Next? 


Here  are  some  startling  facts: 

"The  New  York  State  Health  Depart- 
ment," says  a  leading  national  farm  journal, 
"has  found  that  twenty-one  percent  of  the 
country  school  children  have  defective  vision 
as  compared  with  five  percent  of  city  chil- 
dren." 

Four  times  MORE  eye  trouble  in  the 
country  than  in  the  city — WHY? 

The  farm  journal  gives  its  own  conclusion : 
POOR  LIGHT  IN  MANY  COUNTRY 
HOMES! 

Install  a  Colt  "Gas  Well"  and  Get 
Sunlight  After  Dark 

How  is  your  home  lighted? 
Preserve  good  vision  by  in- 
stalling a  COLT  "Gas 
Well."  Live,  work  and  read 
indoors  under  sunlight! 

The  COLT  generates  car- 
bide gas  which  gives  a  clear, 
steady  light  exactly  the 
color  of  sunlight.  A  white 
light — not  a  yellow  one.  A 
light  that  rests  and  soothes 


From  Factory  to  Farm 
The  COLT  comes  to  you 
complete  and  ready  for  in- 
stallation from  the  factory 
— no  dealers.  Sold  direct 
by  COLT  solicitors.  Easy 
to  install  —  within  reach 
of  all. 


the  eyes  instead  of  taxing  and  straining 
them— "Artificial  Sunlight." 

Goes  on  at  the  twist  of  fingers,  too — no 
matches. 

Generated  automatically  by  the  COLT 
from  carbide  and  water — no  bother.  Simple 
and  economical — nothing  to  fuss  and  tinker 
with. 

Use  the  gas  also  for  cooking  —  a  city  re- 
finement brought  to  the  country  home. 

You  Insure  Your  Life,  Home  and  Car 
— Now  Insure  Tour  Family's  Eyes 

Poor  eyesight  is  a  life- 
long handicap.  Don't  bur- 
den yourself  and  children 
with  it — install  Carbide 
gaslight  NOW,  before 
Winter  with  its  long 
nights  sets  in.  Easy  and 
quick  to  do.  Dependable 
and  preferable — a  half  mil- 
lion in  rural  communities 
use  it.  Just  drop  us  a  post- 
card and  well  give  you  full 
particulars. 


J.  B.  COLT  COMPANY 

30  East  42nd  Street,  New  York  8th  and  Brannan,  San  Francisco 


Oldest  and  largest  manufac- 
turers of  Carbide  Lighting-and- 
Cooking  Plants  in  the  World 
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Unavoidable  Delay  in  October  15  Issue. 

As  a  result  of  conditions  over  which  we  had  no 
control  a  portion  of  our  subscribers  failed  to  receive 
the  issue  of  October  15  on  time.  A  car  of  paper 
which  should  have  been  received  long  before  the 
paper  in  storage  was  exhausted  was  delayed  due  to 
the  freight  congestion  and  car  shortage,  and  despite 
all  that  could  be  done  to  hurry  the  shipment  from 
the  paper  mill,  did  not  arrive  until  the  November  1 
issue  was  ready  for  the  press.  Meanwhile  the  only 
thing  we  could  do  was  to  stop  the  press,  mail  out  the 
copies  printed  and  wait  for  the  paper.  When  it  came 
the  remaining  copies  of  the  belated  issue  were  printed 
and  mailed.  Those  of  you  who  receive  the  October  15 
and  the  November  1  issue  about  the  same  time  will 
know  the  cause  and  we  trust  you  will  accept  this  ex- 
planation, for  no  one  could  regret  more  than  the  pub- 
lisher this  failure  to  get  the  ma.gazine  to  you 
promptly  on  time. 


American  Red  Cross  Roll  Call. 

The  American  Red  Cross,  chartered  by  Congress 
to  relieve  and  prevent  suffering  in  peace  and  in  war, 
at  home  and  abroad,  depends  for  its  funds  upon  the 
contributions  received  from  the  many  who  wish  to 
share  in  its  mission  of  love  and  mercy.  Once  a  year 
it  makes  its  Roll  Call,  which  is  an  appeal  to  every 
person  in  the  country  for  both  moral  and  financial 
support.  During  war  time  the  money  came  easy,  for 
all  were  fired  with  a  desire  to  have  a  part  in  reliev- 
ing the  human  suffering  involved,  but  the  Red  Cross 
is  organized  to  perform  its  mission  of  service  to  all 
mankind,  in  peace  as  well  as  war.  In  every  great 
calamity  or  disaster  which  may  come  in  any  part  of 
the  country  the  Red  Cross  is  always  on  the  ground 
immediately  with  just  the  kind  of  help  needed  in  the 
emergency  and  before  the  local  forces  have  time  to 
organize.  This  year  the  Annual  Roll  Call  in  which 
the  Red  Cross  renews  its  membership  will  take  place 
ii  the  period  from  Armistice  Day,  November  11,  to 
Thanksgiving  Day,  November  30.  Let  us  not  forget 
to  support  this  agency  which  is  rendering  such  un- 
selfish service  in  relieving  suffering  humanity. 


Nation-wide  Pig  Survey. 

A  nation-wide  pig  survey  is  now  being  made  by 
the  United  .States  Department  of  Agriculture  in  co- 
operation with  the  Post  Office  Department.    If  your 
mail  carrier  confronts  you  with  a  blank  to  fill  out 
you  will  know  that  it  is  part  of  this  effort  to  find  out 
something  about  the  number  of  pigs  likely  to  be  pro- 
duced in  the  next  six  months.    Last  spring  the  first 
survey  of  this  kind  was  attempted,  covering  seven- 
teen states  only.    It  was  considered  such  a  success 
that  it  was  decided  to  make  them  twice  a  year  here- 
■  and  cover  the  whole  country.    It  would  be  too 
at  a  task  to  obtain  information  from  every  farm, 
carrier  is  asked  to  select  ten  average  farms 
route  and  distribute  to  them  the  blanks  call- 
foT  the  desired  information.    No  effort  of  this 
can  succeed  without  tho  hearty  co-operation  of 
the  persona  asked  to  furnish  the  desired  information. 


WESTERN    FARM  LIFE 


We  trust  readers  of  Western  Farm  Life  will  prompt- 
ly fill  out  the  blanks  as  fully  as  possible  in  order  that 
we  may  have  dependable  information  from  the  moun- 
tain states  on  this  question  of future  pork  production 
prospects. 

The  importance  of  this  survey  to  farmers  in  en- 
abling them  to  adjust  their  production  to  the  prob- 
able needs  of  the  market  is  stressed  by  the  Depart- 
ment. People  who  deal  in  crops  and  live  stock,  such 
at  packers  and  commission  men,  have  very  extensive 
organizations  for  informing  themselves  of  the  pro- 
duction of  crops  and  live  stock.  Farmers  have  no 
such  organization  of  their  own,  and  obviously  infor- 
mation of  this  character  is  just  as  important  to  the 
farmers  as  to  the  people  who  deal  in  farm  products. 
One  of  the  functions  of  government  is  to  gather  and 
publish  these  necessary  statistics  in  order  that  the 
producers  may  have  some  knowledge  of  what  is  going 
on  in  the  way  of  production. 


Big  Crop  Makes  Strict  Grading  Imperative. 

No  stronger  argument  for  strict  grading  of  agri- 
cultural products  going  into  general  markets  could 
be  made  than  the  daily  occurrences  in  the  marketing 
of  the  present  potato  crop.  Records  show  that  in 
seasons  of  abundant  supplies  in  which  the  tendency 
is  toward  low  prices,  only  products  of  high  quality 
command  the  attention  of  buyers.  Our  normal  an- 
nual per  capita  consumption  of  potatoes  in  this  coun- 
try is  around  3.2  bushels.  The  production  is  in  excess 
of  4  bushels  per  capita.  Under  such  conditions  buy- 
ers pick  their  supplies.  Shipments  of  ungraded  po- 
tatoes not  only  are  pulling  down  the  general  price 
level  to  the  producers,  but  actually  increase  the 
marketing  cost  to  the  consumer.  It  costs  just  as 
much  in  freight  to  deliver  ungraded  products  as 
graded,  and  it  costs  more  to  handle  the  ungraded 
stock  on  the  consuming  market.  The  presence  of  in- 
ferior potatoes  tends  to  reduce  consumption  when 
just  the  reverse  is  needed  in  a  year  of  above  normal 
production. 

By  careful  attention  to  proper  grading  at  the 
production  end,  handling  charges  can  be  reduced, 
fewer  sacks  will  be  require<I,  freight  costs  will  be 
less,  and  higher  prices  will  be  received  for  the  care- 
fully graded  stock.  The  total  returns  will  be  more 
than  would  have  been  received  for  a  larger  quantity 
of  ungraded  supplies.  The  necessity  for  doing  better 
work  all  along  the  line  in  potato  production  is  pointed 
out  in  an  article  on  another  page  of  this  issue.  The 
principle  applies  to  other  lines  of  production. 

A  reader  of  Western  Farm  Life  recently  criticized 
the  magazine  because  he  said  we  should  expend  our 
efforts  in  pointing  out  the  necessity  for  producing 
less  and  getting  more  for  it,  rather  than  to  strive 
for  greater  production.  It  is  true  that  in  years  of 
big  crops,  farmers  oftentimes  do  not  receeive  the 
largest  returns,  but  it  is  also  true  that  in  such  years 
the  potato  grower,  for  example,  who  has  produced 
large  acre-yields  of  clean  stock,  uniformly  high  in 
quality  and  then  sent  to  market  a  carefully  graded 
product,  makes  more  than  the  grower  who,  on  per- 
haps a  much  larger  acreage,  produces  a  crop  of  in- 
ferior quality  and  of  smaller  acre-yield.  As  the  wri- 
ter in  the  article  referred  to  points  out,  the  grower 
should  strive  to  grow  the  best  and  market  the  best 
or  he  will  be  forced  out  of  business. 


Should  Support  Predatory  Animal  Fight. 

Predatory  animals  cause  enormous  stock  losses  in 
Colorado  and  the  mountain  states.  The  Biological 
Survey  has  demonstrated  the  effectiveness  and 
economy  of  its  campaign  of  eradication  dh'ected 
against  coyotes,  bob-cats,  mountain  lions  and  other 
animals  destroying  stock.  For  a  number  of  years 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
through  this  buerau  has  been  carrying  on  a  relentless 
war  of  extermination  against  these  foes  of  the  stock- 
man. Up  to  1919  no  help  was  given  by  the  state  in 
the  work.  At  that  time  the  state  co-operated  to  the 
extent  of  appropriating  $45,000,  which  was  met  by 
the  Government  on  the  basis  of  better  than  three  to 
one.  The  Colorado  Stockgrowers'  Association  is  now 
sending  out  a  call  to  its  members  urging  them  to 
send  in  their  views  on  the  matter  of  continued  state 
support  to  the  secretary,  Mrs.  Evelyn  Bleasdale  in 
Denver,  in  time  for  the  executive  committee  to  give 
them  consideration  at  its  meeting  to  be  held  No- 
vember 21,  at  which  time  a  predatory  animal  com- 
mittee will  be  appointed.  It  is  pointed  out  that  fail- 
ure on  the  part  of  the  state  to  co-operate  may  result 
in  the  Government  work,  which  has  met  with  so  much 
favor  among  stockmen,  being  confined  to  the  na- 
tional forests.  We  believe  stockmen  should  heed 
this  call  and  freely  express  their  opinions  on  the 
need  for  state  co-operation.  It  will  be  up  to  the  next 
general  assembly  to  take  action  on  this  matter  of  so 
much  importance  to  stock  growers. 


November  15,  1922. 

Farmers  Must  Prosper  as  Well  as  Produce. 

As  a  nation  we  have  been  spoiled  by  Obtaining 
for  a  considerable  period  of  years  many  of  our  food 
crops  at  less  than  the  cost  of  production.  Producers 
did  not  realize  the  economic  wrong  of  this  process 
for  no  hardship  resulted,  because  during  this  period 
we  were  exploiting  our  vast  national  resources.  The 
end  of  cheap  land  and  grass  and  all  the  other  things 
that  made  it  possible  to  produce  so  cheaply  has  come, 
and  we  are  now  striving  to  get  on  a  basis  of  produc- 
tion in  which  the  farmer  will  receive  at  least  the  cost 
of  growing  his  products  and  putting  them  on  the 
market.   As  Secretary  of  Agriculture  H.  C.  Wallace 
pointed  out  in  a  recent  public  address,  prices  for 
farm  products  which  are  below  the  actual  cost  of  pro- 
duction may  for  a  time  seem  to  be  a  good  thing  for 
the  people  in  the  cities,  but  in  the  end  the  result  is 
bad  for  everybody.    "Unless  agriculture  is  prosper- 
ous it  cannot  continue  to  be  productive,"  said  Secre- 
tary Wallace.   "Farmers  can  not  and  will  not  con- 
tinue to  produce  at  a  loss.  The  young  men  will  leave 
the  farm  and  go  to  the  cities.   Just  now  the  people 
of  the  United  States  seem  willing  to  pay  more  for 
work  in  cities  and  industrial  centers  than  on  the 
farms.   Almost  the  lowest  paid  laborers  are  getting 
higher  wages  than  skilled  farm  hands,  and  more  than 
many  men  who  own  their  farms.    If  this  continues 
more  and  more  farmers  will  go  to  the  towns  and 
cities.    No  one  can  blame  them  for  this,  but  it  will 
result  in  reduced  agricultural  production.    After  a 
time  prices  of  farm  products  will  be  so  high  that 
people  in  the  cities  will  suffer.   It  is  just  as  bad  for 
the  nation  to  have  prices  too  high  as  to  have  prices 
too  low.   There  must  be  a  fair  relationship  between 
prices  of  things  the  farmer  has  to  sell  and  prices  of 
things  he  has  to  buy.  There  must  be  a  fair  relation- 
ship between  wages  on  the  farm  and  wages  in  the 
city.   That  is  the  oniy  way  we  can  have  a  balanced 
national  life." 

Farmers  can  be  encouraged  from  the  fact  that 
Congress  and  our  leaders  who  have  been  given  adi 
ministrative  positions  in  our  Government  realize  the 
danger  from  the  present  situation  and  are  striving 
to  do  all  they  can  to  help  the  farmer  to  improve  his 
condition.  "In  the  Department  of  Agriculture,"  con- 
tinued Secretary  Wallace,  "the  emphasis  heretofore 
has  been  put  on  showing  farmers  how  to  produce 
more.  That  is  right  and  proper.  But  we  propose  to 
put  the  same  emphasis  on  helping  farmers  get  fair 
prices  for  their  crops  by  adjusting  their  production 
to  the  probable  demand  and  by  better  methods  of 
marketing.  We  have  reorganized  the  economic  work 
of  the  Department.  We  have  men  in  Europe  seeking 
for  new  outlets  and  larger  outlets  for  our  surplus 
crops.  We  are  studying  changing  business  conditions 
as  they  are  likely  to  influence  the  demand  for  farm 
crops,  so  that  we  can  tell  farmers  about  what  they 
may  expect.  We  are  carefully  noting  production  in 
agricultural  countries  which  compete  with  us.  We 
are  improving  our  methods  of  estimating  our  own. 
crops  and  livestock  production.  We  hope  to  be  able 
to  report  more  accurately  the  number  of  hogs  and 
cattle  and  sheep  that  are  grown  each  year,  so  that 
there  can  be  a  better  balance  between  our  grain 
crops  and  our  live  stock,  and  in  this  way  help  oui 
people  avoid  both  overproduction  and  underproduc- 
tion." 


No  Quarrel  Among  Breeds. 

We  sometimes  observe  tendencies  to  petty  rivalry 
among  promoters  of  different  breeds  of  purebred  an- 
imals developed  for  similar  purposes.  The  folly  of 
wasting  any  of  our  energy  in  attempting  to  supplant 
some  other  breed  should  be  apparent  if  we  would 
but  consider  for  a  moment  that  in  all  the  years  in 
which  we  have  been  striving  to  promote  the  wide 
use  of  purebred  animals  but  3  per  cent  of  all  the 
dairy  cattle  in  the  United  States  are  purebred.  Sim- 
ilar percentages  will  obtain  in  other  classes  of  an- 
imals. With  more  than  90  per  cent  of  our  animals 
still  scrubs,  or  at  best  grades  only,  it  would  appear 
that  breeders  of  purebreds  could  make  better  use  of 
their  energies  by  joining  hands  in  a  common  fight 
against  the  scrub  which  is  exerting  such  a  drag  on 
the  livestock  industry  of  the  whole  country. 


Senator  Smoot  of  Utah  announced  recently  that 
hereafter  he  would  refuse  unanimous  consent  for  the 
printing  in  the  Congressional  Record  of  political 
speeches  made  outside  the  Senate.  Senator  Smoot 
is  in  charge  of  the  Record  and  undoubtedly  has  au- 
thority to  carry  out  his  plans  to  purify  it  from  the 
publication  of  speeches  delivered  for  political  pur- 
poses only.  Probably  many  of  the  common  people 
will  think  he  has  not  more  than  started,  for  nothing 
was  said  about  not  printing  the  long  drawn  out  po- 
litical speeches  made  in  the  Senate,  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  changing  any  of  the  votes,  but  purely  for 
consumption  at  home. 
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will  not  miss  a  single  issue.  Give  both  new  and 
old  address.  Your  subscription  is  paid  in  ad- 
vance. The  address  label  on  your  magazine  in- 
dicates the  date  to  which  it  is  paid.  If  the  ad- 
dress on  the  label  is  not  correct  and  complete  as 
to  route  and  box  number,  please  notify  us  at 
once.  Complete  address  insures  perfect  delivery. 
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From  the  Nation's  Capital 

FARM  TAXES  IN  EXCESS  OF  ENTIRE  PROFITS  OF 
BUSINESS,  DECLARES  GRANGE  LEADER 

E.  E.  Reynolds. 


secondhand  article  is  new,  and  the  sub-<s> 
stituta  is  the  genuine,  secondhand  arti- 
cles and  substitutes  become  an  economic 
menace,  disrupt  economics  and  outrage 
ethics. 

"No  merit  that  a  secondhand  article 
or  a  substitute  may  possess  can  justify 
the  fraud  of  permitting  the  public  to 
believe  the  secondhand  article  is  new 
and  the  substitute  is.  the  genuine. 
Oleomargarine  is  better  than  poor  but- 
ter, but  this  fact  can  in  no  sense  excuse 
the  fraud  of  permitting  the  purchaser 
to  believe  oleomargarine  is  butter.  Some 
American  fabrics  are  infinitely  better 
than  imported  fabrics,  but  this  fact  can- 
not excuse  the  fraud  of  permitting  the 
purchaser  to  believe  American  fabrics 
are  imported.  Many  secondhand  auto- 
mobiles are  better  than  many  other  new 
automobiles,  but  this  fact  does  not  just- 
ify of  permitting  the  purchaser  to  be- 
lieve a  secondhand  automobile  is  new. 

"The  only  protection  possible  to  the 
public  against  the  fraud  that  now  re- 
sults from  unidentified  shoddy  sold  un- 
der the  same  names  as  virgin  wool — 
the  names  of  'wool,"  'all  wool,'  and  'pure 
wool' — is  legislation  making  it  compul- 
sory to  identify  substitutes  in  cloth  and 
clothes,  just  as  it  is  made  compulsory  to 
identify  substitutes  and  adulterants  in 
food  and  drugs  by  the  Pure  Food  and 
Drugs  Act." 

Basing  my  conclusions  upon  the  prog- 
ress of  the  truth-in-fabric  bill  to  date, 
I  am  convinced  that  it  will  never  get 
through  Congress  so  long  as  the  wool 
growers'  representatives  persist  in  de- 
manding that  the  word  "shoddy"  be 
used  in  the  branding  of  reworked  wool. 
The  woolen  mill  men,  clothing  manufac- 
turers and  retail  dealers  all  have  a  hor- 
ror of  the  word.  It  is  probable  that  if 
"reworked  wool"  were  substituted  for 
"shoddy"  and  "new  wool"  for  "virgin 
wool"  the  bill  would  have  less  opposi- 
tion from  the  trade  and  a  better  chance 
of  becoming  a  law,  and  practically  the 
same  effect  would  be  obtained  as  with 
the  bill  in  its  present  form. 


FRIENDS  of  the  French-Capper  truth-in-fabric  bill  are 
preparing  to  make  a  strong  fight  to  secure  action 
when  Congress  meets  on  this  proposed  measure, 
which  has  long  been  buried  in  the  House  and  Senate 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  committees.  At  the 
recent  annual  conference  of  Better  Business  Bureaus  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  in  Washington,  Alexander 
Walker,  president  of  the  Sheep  and  Wool  Bureau  of 
America,  made  an  effective  argument  in  favor  of  the  bill. 

"As  the  result  of  economic  law  as  inexorable  as  the 
law  of  gravitation,"  said  Hr.  Walker,  "when  the  substi- 
tute and  the  genuine  both  sell  under  the  same  name,  the 
substitute  will  inevitably  drive  out  the  genuine  and  de- 
story  the  industry  producing  it,  and  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand  will  be  supplanted  by  the  practice  of  coun- 
terfeiting, the  public  will  be  forced  to  purchase  the  sub- 
stitute against  its  will,  and  to  pay  for  the  substitute  a 
higher  price  than  would  be  paid  if  the  truth  were  known. 

"The  secondhand  article  and  the  substitute  are  of 
economic  value  only  when  identified  and  sold  for  what 
they  are.    When  the  public  is  permitted  to  believe  the 


says  Dr.  Atkeson,  "that  the  total 
amount  of  taxes  farmers  are  called  up- 
on to  pay  this  year  in  the  entire  United 
States  amounts  to  a  larger  sum  of 
money  than  the  profits  of  all  the  farms 
of  the  United  States  this  year  over  the 
cost  of  production  of  the  entire  farm 
crop  of  the  country.  Taxes  have  in- 
creased on  city  and  town  property,  but 
the  income  from  city  and  town  property 
has  in  general  increased  faster  than  the 
taxes  have  increased.  It  is  impossible 
for  farming  to  pay  taxes  in  excess  of 
its  entire  profits.  Should  this  continue 
-it  will  be  idle  to  ask  farmers  to  remain 
on  their  farms,  or  to  produce  enough 
food  to  maintain  the  nation." 

"It  is  no  wonder,"  says  Dr.  Atkeson, 
"that  the  farmers  rise  up  in  protest 
against  legislation  which  seeks  to  take 
money  from  the  Treasury  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  to  be  used  for  the  special 
benefit  of  a  special  industry.  Should  a 
special  session  of  Congress  be  called  to 
consider  the  ship  subsidy,  it  is  apparent 
today  that  the  protest  which  was  in  evi- 
dence in  the  last  session  of  Congress 
will  be  more  strongly  appaernt  than  at 
that  time.  A  special  session  will  cost 
$30,000  per  day,  and  that  alone  con- 
demns it  in  the  eyes  of  the  public." 


Farmers  Strongly  Oppose  Increasing 
Burdens  of  Taxation. — Th?  tax  question 
promises  to  be  one  of  the  big  questions 
of  the  near  future.  While  the  farm  or- 
ganizations, some  of  them,  are  asking 
for  increased  appropriations  for  various 
uses  they  cannot  consistently  start  a 
demand  for  lower  taxes.  The  National 
Grange,  which  will  hold  its  annual  ses- 
sion in  Wichita,  Kan.,  November  15  to 
24,  has  already  begun  an  extensive  in- 
vestigation of  the  tax  subject,  having 
consistently  opposed  large  appropria- 
tions. 

Facts  concerning  the  enormous  taxes 
that  must  be  collected  by  the  Federal 
government  in  the  face  of  steadily  de- 
creasing revenues,  are  well  known.  In 
response  to  numerous  inquiries  for  de- 
tails as  to  the  large  increase  in  the  tax 
burdens  of  the  people  of  the  various 
states,  Dr.  Atkeson  of  the  Washington 
office  of  the  National  Grange  is  mak- 
ing an  effort  to  secure  complete  details 
from  all  the  states  as  to  state,  county, 
township  and  municipal  taxes  for  sev- 
eral years  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
more  complete  comparison  than  the  one 
recently  given  out.  Enough  has  been 
Teceived  to  make  it  safe  to  assert  that 
the  state  and  local  taxes  are  today  dou- 
ble the  taxes  paid  in  1912  in  practically 
all  the  states  and  average  more  than 
that  amount.  This  includes  all  taxes 
assessed  on  property  owners. 

"It  is  probably  equally  safe  to  say," 


— x — 

Attempt  to  Federate  Co-Operative 
Marketing  Organizations.  —  The  Na- 
tional Council  of  Farmers'  Co-Operative 
Marketing  Associations,  organized  at 
the  suggestion  of  Senator  Arthur  Cap- 
per in  a  letter  to  Aaron  Sapiro,  has  es- 
tablished headquarters  in  Washington. 
Invitations  have  been  sent  to  more  than 
200  co-operative  marketing  associations 
all  over  the  United  States  and  Canada 
to  send  delegates  to  the  first  annual 
convention  of  the  new  organization 
which  will  be  held  at  the  New  Willard 
Hotel,  Washington,  December  14,  15  and 
16.  The  many  replies  now  being  re- 
ceived indicate  that  this  conference  will 
be  largely  attended  by  representatives 
of  co-operative  organizations  from  all 
over  the  country.  The  invitation  is  lim- 
ited to  commodity  co-operative  organi- 
zations, including  the  big  cotton  and 
grain  marketing  organizations,  ten  wool 
growers'  associations,  eight  livestock 
co-opeartive  commission  houses,  thirty 
milk  producers  associations,  three  bean 
growers'  associations,  five  hay  growers' 
associations,  six  poultry  co-operative 
marketing  organizations,  and  a  large 
number  of  fruit  growers'  co-operative 
marketing  organizations.  All  farm  pa- 
pers are  invited  to  send  representatives 
to  cover  the  convention  and  take  part  in 
the  conference  on  co-operative  education 
that  will  be  a  feature  of  the  forenoon 
of  the  second  day. 

Among  the  matters  to  be  discussed  at 
this,  the  first  nationwide  meeting  of 
commodity  co-operative  marketing  as- 
sociations, will  be  rural  credits  legisla- 
tion from  the  standpoint  of  co-operative 
marketing  associations.  Other  matters 
which  will  be  discussed  will  be  the  com- 
mon problems  of  co-operative  market- 
ing associations,  particularly  those  at- 
tending the  handling  of  commodities. 

One  of  the  chief  objects  of  this  con- 
ference is  the  establishment  of  an  over- 
head organization  in  which  it  is  hoped 
to  federate  all  the  farmers'  co-operative 
commodity  marketing  organizations. 
The  committee  of  organization  an- 
nounces its  belief  "that  the  future  of 
agriculture,  and  that  means  the  future 
of  the  country,  is  bound  up  in  the  suc- 
(Turn  to  Pago  13.) 


WESTERN  C'ANAM 

ff £  Wheat  Growing,  Cattle  Raising  ML 

^gg^  and  a  Happy  Home  of  Your  Own 

Prosperous  Farms  and  Happy  Homes  await  those  who  are 
desirous  of  enlarging  their  prer.ent  resources  and  secnrin^  for  "'Sj.^ 
themselves  homes  in  a  country  that,  while  yet  in  its  infancy,  has 
made  itself  famous  by  the  quality  of  the  grain  it  produces  and  by  the  S 
excellence  of  its  live  stock. 

There  are  Millions  of  Acres 

of  the  highest  c!as3  of  eoil  available  for  the  man  whoic  object  in  life  is  to  become  his 
own  landlord,  and  who  Irishes  to  thai  e  in  the  opportunity  which  hat  given  wealth  to 
the  thousands  of  Americans  who,  having  Etarttd  on  Western  Canada  farms  with  but 
small  means,  are  now  wi  lting  home  to  their  friends,  telling  of  what  they  liave  done. 
Lands  are  cheap  and  homesteads  farther  from  line*,  of  railway  are  fr««  to  settlers. 
Upon  these  lands  can  be  grown  the  best  of  wheat,  oats,  barley,  flax,  grass,  hay,  1  odder 

corn  and  sunflowers. 


most  pll 

shelter;  dairying  is  highly  successful. 
Taxes  only  upon  land  (not  on  im- 
provements).  Perfect  climate,  attrac- 
tive social  conditions,  good  neighbors, 
churches,  schools,  telephones,  excel- 
lent markets  and  shipping  facilities. 
For  I  Mar  trite]  literature,  m*pa,  dra/rrlp- 
tton  of  farm  oppor'anitie*  Ir.  Manitoba, 
Bukstrhcwkn.  Albert*  and  Bn:.tn  (.Mum- 
bis,  reduced  rciwuy  rales,  etc.,  writ*  to 

K.  HADDELAND, 

I'nrk  Hotel,      104  Central  Ave. 

Great  Falls,  Mont 

Authorized  Acant.  Dept.  of 
Immigration  and  Colonisation, 
Dominion  of  Canada. 


SAVE  15%  TO  30% 

On  Your  Family  Reading— For  the  Entire  Year 


MAKE  UP  YOUR  OWN  CLUB 

Front  the  Following  Bargain  Offers 
WESTERN  FARM  LIFE,  Semi-Monthly,  3  Years, 


WITH 
WITH 
WITH 
WITH 
WITH 
WITH 
WITH 
WITH 
WITH 
WITH 


American  Magazine   1  yr.,  $2.95 

People's  Home  Journal  1  jr.,  1.70 

McCall's  Magazine   1  yr.,  1.45 

Boys'  Magazine  1  yr.,  1.45 

Christian  Herald   1  ft.,  2.05 

Collier's  Weekly   1  yr.,  2.70 

Delineator   1  yr.,  2.35 

Everybody's  Magazine  1  yr0  2.95 

Literary  Digest   1  yr.,  4.85 

Youth's  Companion  1  jr.,  2.95 

IF  YOU  DON'T  FiND  THE  PUBLICATION  YOU  WANT— WRITE 
WE  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
All  renewal  subscriptions  will  be  extended  from  present  date  of  expi 
SEND  ALL  ORDERS  DIRECT  TO 


WITH  Woman's  Home  Compan 

WITH  Modern  Priscilla  

WITH  Pictorial  Review   

WITH  Review  of  Reviews 
WITH  Etude,  Music  Magazine. 
WITH  American  Fruit  Grower. 

WITH  Breeder's  Gazette   

WITH  Hunter-Trapper-Trader  . 

WITH  Illustrated  World   

WITH  Todav's  Housewife  


ion .  1  vr., 
. . . 1  yr„ 
. . .  1  yr., 
...  1  yr., 
...  1  jr., 
.  . .  1  yr.., 
.  .  .  1  yr., 
...  1  yr., 
...  1  yr., 
...  1  yr., 
US, 

ration. 


$2.05 
2.40 
1.95 
3.45 
2.45 
1.20 
1.46 
2.50 
3.20 
1.45 


1518  Court  Place 


WESTERN  FARM  LIFE, 


Denver,  Colo. 


MICA 
AXLE 
GREASE 


DON'T  neglect  the  axles  and  spindles 
of  your  wagons.  Always  keep  a 
good  supply  of  Mica  Axle  Grease 
around  and  apply  it  liberally  as  needed 
— it's  a  good  investment. 
Mica  Axle  Grease  not  only  lengthen;  the  life 
of  your  wagons  but  in  addition  makes  the  work 
lighter  for  your  horses.  Only  one  quality,  the 
finest. 

Sold  in  1  and  3-pound  tins,  10  and  25-pound 
galvanized  pails.   At  your  dealers 

THE  CONTINENTAL  OIL  CO. 

(A  Colorado  Corporation) 
Butte  DENVER  Pueblo 

Cheyenne  Great  Falls 

Albuquerque  Boise  Salt  Lake  City 


Turner  2  in  1  Timer 

A  REAL  FORD  TIMER 

Bronze  brush — Wipe  action  on  Bakelite 
timing  disc.  Positive  contact  assures  instant 
starting  in  coldest  weather.  Runs  smoother — 
Throttles  lower — More  power.  Wires  inclosed 
in  short-proof  loom.  Fully  guaranteed.  Price 
complete,  postpaid.  $3.60. 

TRIPLE  "S"  SERVICE  CORP. 
1336  13th  Street.  Denver.  Colo. 


QttitkWdV  to  Su$ar 
CuredndSmokeMeal 


SIMPLY  pack  meat  in  Wright' *  Ham  Pickle 
and  Salt  Then  ap-ly  Wright  *  Smoke 
with  brush  or  cloth.  Wright  I  Ham  Pickt* 
surar  cures  and  flavors  meat  better.  No 
trouble.  Wright's  Smoke,  made  from  hickory 
smoke,  gives  delicious  flavor.  Quick— better 
than  smoke-house.  No  shrinkage  or  loss.  One 
bottle  smokes  a  barrel  of  meat.  Wrigkf§ 
Smoke  and  Wright's  Ham  Pickle  cost  little 
at  any  drug:  store.  Fully  guaranteed, 
ri^n?  NEW  $1  BOOK  ON 
JT  MCIM*.  HOME  MEAT  CURING 

Just  send  name  and  this  ST- 00 
Book  that  tells  bow  to  cure 
all  kinds  of  meat  will  be  sent 
absolutely  Free. 

E.  H.  WRIGHT  CO.,  Ltd.  ( 
834  Brsadway,  Kansas  City,  Ho. 


free-ConAei/s  Poultry  Book 


80  pages  chock  full  of  Information  about  C»  teed! 
rearing  of  chicks,  culling  of  hens,  etc.  Teils  Low  t 
chickens  healthy  and  how  to  make  them  pay.  Win 
beginner  or  a  professional.  Cooker's  Bock  l 
to  you.  Sent  for  6  cents  In  stasaps  to  pay  postage. 
THE  G.  C  COMXCY  CO.  6  5  1  -  a.-satof.  Oreh 


If  in  need  of  advice,  asls 
Farm  Life  Service  Bureau. 
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Mem  MUfing  Tkur 


One  of  the  best  paying  sxd  most  dignified  busi- 
nesses yon  can  get  in,  or  pat 
your  boy  in  nowadays,  is 
floor  milling  On  a  compar- 
atively small  investment, 
and  without  any  previous 
milling  experience  you  can 
\  own  and  run  the  wonder- 
ful "Midget"  Marvel  Mill 
and  make  good  money  from 
the  start. 

GET  BEHIND  A 

Midget"  Marvel 

One  Man 
Self 'Contained  Roller  Flow  Mill 

Only  a  small  house  and  small  power  necessary. 
There's  more  profit  in  this  high  class  business  than 
anything  you  can  get  into  on  the  same  capital,  be- 
cause "It  makes  a  Better  Barrel  of  Flour  Cheaper." 

Saves  the  high  freights  on  wheat  out  and  flour  and 
feed  in.  "The  first  eight  months  I  made  a  net  profit 
of  over  J8000,"  says  A.  H.  Ling,  Jetmore,  Kan.;  "My 
profits,  from  the  "Midget"  Marvel  average  right 
around  140  per  day,"  Chas.  M.  McKinney,  Cooper. 
Tex.;  "Was  $6000  in  debt  when  1  bought  my  25  barrel 
"Midget,"  and  the  little  mill  pulled  mo  clean  out  of 
the  bole  lone  before  I  bought  my  40  barrel  mill  from 
you,"  savs  M-  A.  Kaitim,  Oxford,  Mich. 

Capacities:  16, 25, 60  and  100  barrels  of  as  fine  roller 
patent  flour  a  day  as  any  mill  can  make. 

Your  community  wants  one  of  these  mius.  Start 
one  before  someone  else  gets  in.  It's  a  lifetime  pay- 
ing business.  Write  today  for  free  booklet,  "The 
Story  of  a  Wonderful  Flour  Mill,"  30  days  free  trial, 

Anglo-American  Mill  Company,  Inc. 
2202-2268  Trust  Building,        Owensboro,  Ky. 


I  Can  Make  Itbu 
A  High  Salaried 
Motor  Mechanic 

f      "DASH'S"  TRAINED  AUTO  AND  X 

TRACTOR  MECHANICS 

are  always  in  demand  at  top-notch  sal- 
aries. K.  G.  Dashbach,  the  famous 
"Dash,"  former  mechanician  to  Oldrield 
and  Dario  Resta,  winners  of  the  Vander- 
bilt  and  Grand  Prix — is  in  charge  of  all 
instruction.  More  positions  open  for 
graduates  than  we  can  fill. 

Railroad  Fare  Paid 

No  school  in  the  world  can  prepare 
you  more  thoroughly  or  place  you  in  a 
better  position  and  you'll  enjoy  this 
training  in  beautiful  Denver,  the  mile- 
high  city.  We  pay  your  transportation. 
Write  today  for  special  rates  to  next 
100  students.  • 

Vfesiern  Motor-Mechanics  School 

1273  A  CO  MA  STREET,  Denver,  Colorado. 


NO  STUMP  TOO  BIG  FOR  THE 

^^^X         HAND  POWER. 

IjfSiumpPuUep 


One  men  v.-iih  a  K  can 
rip  out  any  atump  thai  can 
be  pulled  with  the  best  inch 
•teel  cable.  No  Digctaf — No 
Expense  tor  Teams  or  Power 

Works  bylever&ge — same 
principle  as  •  j  aclc. 
Made  of  ike  finest  steel — 
guaranteed  against  breakage 
Endorsed  by  (J.  S.  Gov 
arnment  experts. 

Write  today  for  free  book* 
let  on  Land  Clearing. 
The  FilzpatrUk  Prodacti 

•  Corporation 

sr9  John  St.,  New  York 
9S2  Miasism  Street,  Box  05 
San  Francisco,  Cel. 


America'* 
Pioneer 
DogMtdieinet 


slid 


Book  on 


Dog 
Diseases 

How  to  Feed 


MAILED  FREE  TO  ANY  ADDRESS 
BY  THE  AUTHOR 

H.  Clay  Glover  Co.,  Inc. 

129  W.  24th  Street      New  York 


Big  Money  Boring  Wells 


Have  water  on  your  own  farm. 
In  MMfM  time  make  wild  (or  your 
Mignbora,  It  mr-ans  $1000  extra  in 
ordinary  yearn,  double  that  In  dry 
yearn.  No  risk — no  experience  needed, 

Ootfits  for  Getting  Water  Anywhere 

Karth  aiigeri,  rock  drills  and 
combined  machine*.  Engine 
or  liorao  power.  Write  for 
taty  trrms  and  free  catalog. 

US'  »••  MFC  COMPANY 
Box  743        Clarinet*.  Iowa 


Windmill  Prices  Reduced 


S3  St 


The  First  American 

By  ALBERT  PAYSON  TERHUNE 


A  NOVEL 

In  Eleven  Chapters. 


Copyright  by- 
Service  for  Authors,  Incorp. 


(Continued  from  last  issue.) 

"Your  eminence,"  he  cried,  as  he 
crossed  the  threshold,  "as  a  nobleman 
of  France  I  demand  to  know  the  mean- 
ing of  this  outrage!" 

"Outrage,  my  dear  marquis?"  repeat- 
ed the  cardinal,  and  his  voice  was  as 
smooth  as  silk.  "You  astonish  me!  My 
object  in  life  is  to  keep  France  free  of 
outrage.  Tell  me  what  has  befallen  you 
and  I  will  most  assuredly  do  all  in  my 
power  to  redress  the  wrong." 

"Is  it  not  an  outrage,"  shouted  the 
marquis,  "for  a  band  of  your  men-at- 
arms  to  seize  me  at  the  gate  of  my  own 
house  at  midnight  and  hale  me  through 
the  streets,  to  your  palace,  like  a  com- 
mon felon?" 

"Surely  not  a  common  felon,  my  dear 
marquis,"  purred  Richelieu.  "Felons  of 
that  variety  are  never  received  here.  So 
you  objected  to  my  rough  means  of  in- 
suring a  pleasant  talk  with  you?  Ac- 
cept my  humblest  amends.  And,  believe 
me,  it  was  but  my  earnest  longing  to 
see  you  that  led  me  to  such  measures. 
I  had  heard  that  certain  plans  of  yours 
went  amiss  today  and  that  you  were 
about  to  cross  to  England  at  dawn  on  a 

brief  holiday.  So  I  " 

"What  do  you  wish?"  snarled  Des 
Ems. 

His  voice  was  still  blustering.  But 
from  the  shadowy  corner  where  I  stood 
I  could  see  his  hands  clench  in  nervous 
apprehension.  And  there  was  an  under- 
tone of  fear  in  his  angry  tones. 

"What  do  I  wish,  monsieur  le  mar- 
quis?" echoed  Richelieu,  as  though 
pained  at  his  guest's  bruskness.  "Mere- 
ly to  speak  concerning  a  charge  you 
made  tonight  against  a  foreigner  who 
chanced  to  cross  swords  with  you." 

I  saw  Des  Ems'  fists  unclench.  A 
breath  of  relief  escaped  his  pallid  lips. 

"  Tis  easily  and  briefly  told,  your  em- 
inence," he  answered.  "I  was  leaving 
the  house  of  the  Chevalier  de  Sieux 
when  a  man  set  upon  me  with  drawn 
sword.  I  drew  my  own  blade,  but  used 
it  solely  for  self-defense;  meantime 
shouting  for  the  city  watch.  The  watch 
came  up,  and  I  turned  the  fellow  over  to 
them  on  a  charge  of  disobeying  your 
eminence's  most  wise  edict  against  duel- 
ing." 

"And  that  is  all?" 

It  seemed  to  me  the  cardinal  was 
playing  with  him  as  a  cat  with  a  mouse. 
Indeed,  there  was  something  very  feline 
in  Richelieu's  voice  and  in  his  very  at- 
titude as  he  put  the  simple  question: 

"That  is  all,  your  eminence.  And," 
with  returning  bravado,"you  will  pardon 
me  for  suggesting  it  is  far  too  slight  an 
affair  to  warrant  the  dragging  of  a  no- 
bleman through  the  streets  at  this  hour 
of  the  " 

"The  man  who  attacked  you,"  pursued 
Richelieu  carelessly,  "who  was  he?" 

"I  do  not  know,  your  eminence.  A 
big,  rather  ill-clad  " 

"Oh,  then  it  was  not  some  one  you 
knew?  You  had  never  seen  him  be- 
fore?" 

"Never,  your  eminence.  He  did  not 
look  like  the  sort  of  man  I  would  be 
likely  to  meet  in  any  sphere  of  life." 

"Not  even  on  the  Autcuil  road?" 

Des  Ems  started.  The  cardinal  went 
on  in  that  same  mild,  friendly  tone: 

"Not  even  on  the  Auteuil  road,  this 
morning,  on  horseback  ?  By  the  way, 
monsieur  le  marquis,  I  think  you  owe 
me  an  apology.  Had  we  not  an  appoint 
merit,  you  and  I,  to  meet  upon  that  name 
road?  And  did  you  not  fail  to  keep 
that  appointment?" 

"I — your  eminence — I  was  delayed.  My 
horse  cast  a  shoe.  When  I  galloped  up, 
you  were  gone." 

"And  another  man  was  there.  Was  it 
not  so  ?  A  big  man  on  a  big  horse,  who 
held  a  snuff-box  in  his  hand.  This  very 
snuff-box,  by  odd  coincidence." 

He  lifted  the  box  from  the  table.  At 
light  of  it,  Des  Ems  wilted.  Ho  stag- 
gered slightly  as  though  he  had  been 
struck. 

"An  agent  of  mine  chanced  to  be  in 
the  crowd  that  gathered  at  sound  of 
the  duel  this  evening,"  continued  Riche- 
lieu. "There  arc  agents  of  mine  in  most 
Paris  crowds,  as  perchance  you  are 
aware.  He  saw  you  take  the  snuff-box 
and  fancied  I  miprht  be  interested  in 
seeing  it.   So,  having  some   knack  at 


sleight  of  hand,  he  took  it  from  your 
pocket  and  brought  it  to  me." 

"The — the  man  with  whom  I  fought, 
then,"  muttered  Des  Ems,  "was  of 
course  a  spy  of  yours,  too.  I  might  have 
guessed  it.   He  " 

"I  am  no  man's  spy!"  I  shouted,  start- 
ing angrily  forward  into  the  radius  of 
candlelight. 

The  insult  had  stung  me  to  the  quick, 
and  I  broke  in  on  the  scene  without 
pausing  to  reflect.  At  sight  of  me  Des 
Ems  turned  livid.  He  looked  from  one 
to  the  other  of  us,  like  a  wild  beast 
caught  suddenly  in  a  clever  trap. 

"Ah,  H.  Mallock,"  said  Richelieu  care- 
lessly, "I  had  forgotten  you  were  there. 
Since  you  chanced  to  hear  a  talk,  much 
of  which  must  have  been  quite  unintel 
ligible  to  you,  it  may  perhaps  amuse 
you  to  hear  the  rest? 

"In  a  word  or  two,  I  can  explain  to 
you  the  situation  and  make  plain  to  you 
the  reason  why  I  and  my  very  worthy 
friend,  M.  des  Ems,  are  chatting  to- 
gether so  pleasantly  at  3  o'clock  in  the 
morning  instead  of  enjoying  the  sleep 
that  awaits  honest  men. 

"You  see,  we  are  both  conspirators, 
he  and  I.  And  this  is  the  dark  hour  in 
which  conspiracies  best  thrive." 

CHAPTER  X. 
Cat  and  Mouse. 
"Here  is  the  situation,"  added  Riche- 
lieu, "in  a  mere  mouthful  of  words.  His 
most  gracious  majesty's  brother,  Duke 
of  Orleans,  has  seen  fit  to  conspire  once 
more  against  my  life  and  office.  Among 
the  many  he  enrolled  in  his  plot  was  no 
less  a  personage  than  the  Marquis  des 
Ems. 

"The  marquis  being  (as  I  then 
thought)  a  wise  man  and  eager  to  sail 
on  the  more  favoring  of  the  two  gales, 
saw  that  the  conspiracy  must  fail,  and 
sought  to  save  his  own  ornamental  neck 
by  making  peace  with  me." 

"Your  eminence!"  cried  Des  Ems. 

Richelieu  waved  him  aside  and  pro- 
ceeded: 

"Through  agents  of  mine  he  offered  to 
expose  the  whole  conspiracy  to  me.  But 
he  prudently  demanded  that  such  infor- 
mation be  given  me  alone  and  in  person. 
Therefore,  I  consented  to  meet  him,  in 
disguise,  this  morning,  near  Auteuil. 

"As  a  pledge  of  this  and  to  identify 
any  agent  he  might  depute  to  meet  me 
(in  case  he  himself  were  suspected  by 
his  fellows  or  otherwise  detained)  he 
sent  me  the  duke's  own  snuff-box,  with 
the  emblem  of  the  plotters  emblazoned 
on  the  lid.  I  was  to  return  it  to  him  or 
to  his  agent  at  the  meeting." 

Now  I  began  to  understand  Des  Ems' 
eagerness  that  morning  to  regain  the 
precious  box. 

"I  went  to  the  appointed  spot,"  re- 
sumed the  cardinal;  "instead  of  finding 
my  friend,  the  marquis,  four  armed  men 
sprang  out  from  the  bushes  and  sought 
to  assassinate  me.  They  were  like  to 
succeed,  too.  For  I  had  sent  my  lackey 
out  of  ear-shot.  Then  you  happily  came 
along.  Thinking  you  had  my  whole 
guard  behind  you,  they  scattered." 

"Would  that  I  had  been  in  time  to  aid 
your  eminence!"  exclaimed  Des  Ems. 

"I  thank  heaven  most  devoutly,"  an- 
swered Richelieu,  "that  you  were  not. 
The  odds  of  five  to  one  might  have  been 
too  great." 

"I — I  do  not  understand." 

"I  put  my  spies  to  work  on  the  case," 
said  the  cardinal.  "Late  this  afternoon 
they  had  caught  one  of  the  four  'foot- 
pads.' I  would  not  have  him  brought 
here.  So,  in  disguise,  I  went  this  even- 
ing to  the  prison  to  talk  to  him." 

Des  Ems  had  grown  of  a  sudden  ashy 
gray.  He  looked,  just  then,  older  than 
did  Richelieu  himself. 

"From  this  supposed  'footpad'  I 
learned,  M.  Mallock,  a  new  side  of  the 
story,"  continued  his  eminence.  "It 
seems  the  marnuis  had  not  proven  false 
to  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  after  all.  He 
had  merely  been  deputed  by  the  duke 
to  put  me  out  of  the  way.  He  had  cho- 
sen that  simple  method  of  enticing  me 
to  a  lonely  spot;  and  there  had  four 
rather  expert  hired  assassins  posted  to 
murder  me." 

"It  is  a  lie!"  screamed  Des  Ems.  "A 
foul,  dastardly  lie!  I  demand  to  face 
my  accuser." 

(Turn  to  Tago  19.) 
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That's  the  Handiest 
Book  I  Ever  Saw 
and  It's 


That's  what  yorj  will  say  too,  when  yoa 
I  Bend  and  get  your  copy  of  Ropp's  Calcula- 
I  tor  which  we  will  send  FREE  to  any  land 
owner.  This  handylightning  calcolator  gives 
yoo  short  methods  of  figuring  capacities  of 
bins,  cribs,  barns,  etc. — number  of  acres  in 
a  field — amount  hay  in  stack— an9wers75.000 
farm  problems.  It  is  the  handiest  book  ever 

I  published  for  farmers.  We  will  also  seod  yoa 

1  free  oar  new 

SQUARE  DEAL  FENCE 

CATALOGUE.  This  book  tells  how 
Square  Deal  Fence  is  made  — why  it 
lasts  longer  and  looks  better:  how  the 
famous  Square  Deal  Knot  prevents 
wires  slipping  or  spreading— how  the 

crimped, 
8l"ff  and 


crimped,  aprtnar  strand  wires  prevent  baa> 
aine  and  sapgniff—  why  Square  Deal  Fence 
edwaye;  atande  tight  and  trim.  Seod  name 
and  address  and  set  valuable  books  FREE. 
KEYSTONE  STEEL  *  WIRE  COMPANY 
PEORIA,  ILL. 
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Sate  and  Sure 


For  cuts} 
bruises} 
burns  and 
sores 


Vaseline 

Reg-U&Pot.Off. 

CARBOLATED 

PETROLEUM  JELLY 

will  work  wonders  in  the  healing 
of  sores  where  the  skin  has  been 
broken. 

Have  two  or  three  bottles  in  handy 
places  around  the  house  and  barn. 
At  general  stores  and  druggists. 

CHESEBROUGH  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
State  Street        (Consolidated)        Ncw  York 


OIL  LIGHT  BEATS 
ELECTRIC  OR  GAS 

BURNS  94%  AIR 

A  new  oil  lamp  that  gives  an  amaz- 
ingly brilliant,  soft,  white  light,  even 
better  than  gas  or  electricity,  has  been 
tested  by  the  U.  S.  Government  and  35 
leading  universities  and  found  to  be  su- 
perior to  10  ordinary  oil  lamps.  It  burns 
without  odor,  smoke  or  noise — no  pump- 
ing up,  is  simple,  clean,  safe.  Bums  94% 
air  and  67o  common  kerosene  (coal  oil). 

The  inventor,  P.  R.  Johnson,  609  W. 
Lake  St.,  Chicago,  is  offering  to  send  a 
lamp  on  10  days'  FREE  trial,  or  even  to 
give  one  FREE  to  the  first  user  in  each 
locality  who  will  help  him  introduce  it. 
Write  them  today  for  full  particulars. 
Also  ask  him  to  explain  how  you  can  get 
the  agency,  and  without  experience  or 
money  make  $250  to  $600  per  month. — 
Advt. 


Maximum 
Proteotlon 
At  Mini- 
mum Cot  t 


Tour  dealer  can  supply  thin  sclon- 
Unrnlly  built  Koncc.  Write  ub  for 
riitinc  of  dealer  In  your  vicinity. 

The  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co. 


Dept.  WF, 


Hcnver,  Colo. 
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Farmers'  Service  Bureau 

Readers  are  invited  to  make  generous  use  of  this  department.  Ques- 
tions regarding  any  branch  of  farming-,  livestock  production,  animal  dis- 
eases legal  matters  pertaining  to  the  farm,  homcsti-ad  inquiries  and  the 
like  cheerfully  and  promptly  answered  by  letter  and  through  the  magazine. 
Address  all  communications  to  SEItVlCtf  BUKEAU.  WESTERN  FARM 
LIFE,  Denver,  Colorado. 


Feeding  Young  Calf. 
We  have  a  three-months-old  calf  which 
has  been  running  with  the  cow  in  pas- 
ture. I  have  been  feeding  her  hay  and 
grain  but  she  will  soon  have  to  give  up 
tlie  milk  entirely.  I  want  to  raise  her 
the  best  I  can  on  grain  and  hay.  She 
seems  to  be  growing,  but  not  fat.  We 
feed  the  milk  cows  dried  beet  pulp 
soaked  in  water  with  the  addition  of  dry 
bran.  We  use  a  grain  mixture  of  100 
pounds  bran,  100  pounds  rolled  oats  and 
100  pounds  dried  beet  pulp.  The  calf 
seems  to  like  the  soaked  beet  pulp  better 
than  the  grain  mixture.  Which  of  the 
two  is  the  best  to  feed  and  how  much  at 
a  time? — R.  T.,  Teller  county,  Colo. 

Three  months  is  a  little  young  to  cut 
the  calf  off  entirely  from  milk,  but  it  is 
possible  to  raise  a  calf  in  good  shape 
even  though  weaned  at  this  early  age 
by  feeding  it  rather  liberally  on  grain. 
If  you  have  any  alfalfa  hay,  by  all 
means  give  the  calf  ,  all  she  will  eat  and 
since  she.  likes  the  soaked  beet  pulp  so 
well  give  her  some  of  that  also.  This 
beet  pulp  can  hardly  be  considered  as 
a  concentrate  or  grain.  The  oats  alone 
would  make  an  excellent  grain  ration, 
although  it  would  add  variety  to  put 
in  some  ground  corn  if  this  does  not  cost 
any  more  than  the  oats.  In  order  to 
keep  the  calf  growing  properly  feed  her 
up  to  three  pounds  a  day  of  grain  at 
least.  A  little  linseed  oil  meal  would 
be  an  excellent  addition  to  the  ration, 
say  about  a  half  pound  daily. — G.  C.  W. 


Sugar-Cure  for  Pork. 

I  would  like  a  recipe  for  sugar-curing 
pork.  My  father  used  to  use  black  pep- 
per and  molasses,  but  I  have  forgotten 
the  recipe.  My  mother  also  stored  sau- 
sage in  muslin  bags,  but  it  molded  for 
me  when  I  tried  it. — Mrs.  L.  G.,  Arizona. 

The  following  recipe  is  one  known  as 
the  H.  J.  Waters  dry  cure  and  has  been 
given  wide  publicity: 

For  each  1,000  pounds  of  meat  use  40 
pounds  common  salt,  10  pounds  New 
Orleans  sugar,  four  pounds  black  pep- 
per, 1%  pounds  saltpeter,  %  pound  of 
cayenne  pepper.  Weigh  the  meat  and 
take  such  part  of  the  ingredients  as 
that  is  a  part  of  the  1,000.  Let  the 
meat  cool  thoroughly.  After  mixing  the 
ingredients,  half  the  amount  should  be 
rubbed  well  into  the  meat.  Put  the 
meat  in  a  dry,  cool  place — never  in  a 
cellar.  Let  it  remain  two  weeks,  then 
rub  on  the  remainder  of  the  cure  and 
let  it  lie  about  six  weeks,  when  it  is 
ready  to  hang.  It  is  important  that  the 
meat  be  well  rubbed  each  time  the  cure 
is  applied,  and  that  plenty  of  the  cure 
be  forced  into  the  hock  end  and  around 
the  joints.  The  heavier  and  fatter  the 
meat  the  longer  the  time  required  for 
curing.  The  warmer  the  weather  the 
quicker  the  meat  will  take  the  cure. 
These  arrangements  are  estimated  on 
the  basis  of  about  200  or  225  pound 
hogs  and  ordinary  January,  February 
and  March  weather. 

A  highly  recommended  formula  for 
sweet  pickle  or  brine  cured  pork  is  as 
follows: 

For  each  100  pounds  of  meat  use — 9 
pounds  salt,  2%  pounds  sugar  or  4 
pounds  molasses  or  syrup,  2  ounces  salt- 
peter, 4%  gallons  water.  If  the  weather 
is  warm  ten  pounds  of  salt  is  preferable. 
Allow  four  days  for  curing  each  pound 
of  ham  or  shoulder  and  three  days  for 
each  pound  of  bacon  and  smaller  pieces 
For  example,  a  15-pound  ham  will  take 
sixty  days;  a  piece  of  bacon  weighing 
10  pounds,  thirty  days.  All  the  ingred 
ients  are  placed  in  the  water  and  thor 
oughly  stirred.  The  brine  mixture 
should  be  prepared  the  day  before  it  is 
to  be  used,  so  that  it  will  be  completely 
dissolved.  Place  the  hams  on  the  bot- 
tom of  the  container,  shoulders  next, 
bacon  sides  and  small  cuts  on  top.  Cover 
with  boards  weighted  with  stones  or 
bricks,  as  iron  rusts  and  stains  the 
meat.  Pour  the  pickle  in  and  be  sure 
that  it  covers  the  meat  thoroughly.  In 
seven  days  take  out  all  the  meat,  re 
move  the  pickle,  replace  the  meat  in  the 
container,  weight  it  down,  then  cover 
again  with  the  pickle.  Repeat  this  pro- 
cess every  seven  days  until  cure  is  com 
pleted. 

If  the  pickle  becomes  ropy,  take  out 
all  the  meat  and  wash  it  and  the  con- 
tainer thoroughly.  Boil  the  ropy  pickle, 
or  better,  make  new  pickle.  When  each 
piece  of  meat  has  received  the  proper 
cure,  remove  it  from  the  pickle  and 
wash  in  lukewarm  water.  String  it  and 
hang  it  in  the  smokehouse.  The  tern 
perature  of  the  smokehouse  should  not 
exceed  120  degrees  F.  Smoke  the  meat 
until  it  has  a  good  chestnut  color. 


I  do  not  know  what  has  been  the  rea- 
son for  your  sausage  molding.  In  stor- 
ing sausage  in  muslin  bags  it  is  recom- 
mended that  they  be  parafined  after 
stuffed.  It  is  claimed  that  sausage 
stuffed  in  bags  and  parafined  will  keep 
longer  and  better  than  in  casings. 

Write  to  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C, 
requesting  a  free  copy  of  Farmers'  Bul- 
letin, "Pork  on  the  Farm,  Killing,  Cur- 
ing and  Canning."  You  will  find  this  a 
very  useful  bulletin  on  this  subject. — 
G.  C.  W. 


Marc  Has  Thorough-Pin. 

Wo  have  a  four-year-old  marc  that  de- 
veloped a  thorough-pin  as  a  two-year- 
old.  She  has  never  been  worked.  It  is 
bothering  her  so  now  that  she  cannot  use 
the  leg.  What  can  be  done  to  cure  this 
condition? — G.  B.,  Cheyenne  county,  Colo. 

The  "thorough-pin"  is  an  inflamma- 
tion of  the  structures  around  the  hock 
joint,  involving  the  sheath  of  the  large 
tendon.  The  soft  swellings  on  each  side 
are  due  to  an  accumulation  of  joint  wa- 
ter (synovia).  The  bog  spavin  repre- 
sents a  distention  of  the  capsular  liga- 
ment with  synovia,  on  the  front  side  of 
the  hock.  Certain  conformations  of  the 
hock  favor  the  development  of  .these 
conditions.    This  is  especially  true  of 


upright  and  "fleshy"  hocks.  Conforma- 
tion represents  a  predisposing  cause. 
An  exciting  cause  is  a  ■train  due  to 
slipping  and  pulling  heavy  loads. 

The  use  of  the  term  "thorough-pin" 
is  from  the  fact  that  if  pressure  is  ap- 
plied on  one  Hide,  the  swelling  will  in- 
crease on  the  other.  If  the  hock  is  hot, 
showing  an  acute  inflammation,  cold  ap- 
plications should  be  applied,  and  rest. 
If  it  has  become  chronic,  complete  rest, 
and  the  use  of  mild  blisters,  offer  the 
only  hope.  The  mare  has  no  doubt  re- 
peatedly sprained  her  hock  until  the 
condition  has  become  serious.  A  long 
rest,  with  the  treatment  suggested,  will 
probably  restore  the  animal  to  useful- 
ness, but  complete  recovery  is  doubtft'l. 
— G.  H.  G. 


Testing  Herd  for  Tuberculous. 

In  testing  my  herd  of  registered  Bel- 
steins  for  tuberculosis  recently,  the  vet- 
erinarian pronounced  one  a  reactor  and 
two  others  as  suspicious.  He  us.d  two 
tests,  one  an  Injection  at  the  root  of  the 
tail  and  the  other  the  nutting  of  tablets 
in  their  eyes.  The  one  that  reacted  had 
a  small  knot  on  the  tail  at  the  point  of 
injection  and  a  quantity  of  flaky  white 
matter  came  from  the  eyes.  The  two 
pronounced  suHplcious  had  what  the  vet- 
erinarian termed  a  thickening  at  the 
point  of  injection  and  tears  flowed  from 
their  eyes.  The  reactor  is  a  heifer  I 
raised  and  as  none  of  the  older  cows 
reacted  and  no  other  animals  have  been 
on  the  place  since  this  heifer  was  born, 
except  a  bull  which  I  disposed  of  when 
he  was  two  years  old,  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
know  where  the  disease  came  from. 
Three  days  after  the  test  was  made  I  no- 
ticed the  eyes  of  one  of  the  cows  tested 
was  draining  pus?  AVhat  would  this  in- 
dicate?— C.  A.  R.,  Boulder  county,  Colo. 

It  is  sometimes  quite  difficult  to  fig- 
ure out  exactly  how  an  animal  does  be- 
come infected  with  tuberculosis.  Since 


the  veterinarian  pronounced  two  of  the 
cows  a*  suspicious  it  may  develop  later 
that     -  .<•  arc  t  jbercular.    The  tests  for 

tuberculosis  are  ao  dependable  that 
there  is  little  reason  to  doubt  that  you 
have  tubercular  ar.imals  in  the  herd. 
Perhaps  the  bull  wan  infected  and  left 
the  place  before  the  disease  became  ap- 
parent. It  would  be  well  to  consult  the 
veterinarian  relative  to  the  cow  dis- 
charging pui  from  the  eyes. — G.  C.  W. 


Wife't,  Right  in  Homestead. 

After  living  on  a  homestead  for  seven 
years,  can  I  claim  a  half  interest  in  It 
after  moving  away  and  not  living  on  the 
place  since  fast  May?  In  dividing,  can  I 
take  my  choice  or  will  I  have  to  take 
any  portion  the  other  party  sees  fit  to 
allow  rn<  ?  Ctfl  tny  husband  sell  tb»- 
homestead  without  my  signing  the  deed? 
What  steps  will  I  have  to  take  to  claim 
my  share? — Mrs.  J.  EL,  Arapahoe  county, 
Co1-). 

If  the  homestead  is  patented,  the  land 
would  be  divided  on  an  agreed  basis  be- 
tween wife  and  husband  under  order  of 
the  court,  if  the  controversy  went  that 
far.  The  homestead  entry  is  patented 
in  the  name  of  the  husband  and  he  can 
dispose  of  it  at  any  time  he  chooses.  He 
can  sell  it  without  the  wife's  consent 
unles3  there  is  some  action  for  separa- 
tion pending  in  the  courts.  If  the  wife 
cannot  get  a  voluntary  division  of  the 
property  then  a  court  order  is  the  only 
remedy. — Mary  Wolfe  Dargin. 


"To  know  the  research  work  of  our 
great  colleges  and  institutions  is  of 
small  avail  unless  the  knowledge  is  in- 
terpreted into  the  realities  of  our  every- 
day life." — J.  R.  Howard,  President 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 


Now— Ball  Bearings 

in  the  larger  PRIMROSES! 

The  Highest  Development  in  CREAM  SEPARATOR  ConHrudtion 

For  forty-five  years  dairymen  have  struggled  with  hard- 
turning  cream  separators.  Excessive  friction  caused  them 
much  trouble  in  the  hand  operation  of  the  machines.  Now 
the  cream  separator  engineers  of  the  Harvester  Company, 
with  this  problem  constantly  in  mind,  and  the  satisfaction  of 
the  operator  at  stake,  have  designed  and  constructed  a  Bali- 
Bearing  Primrose  Cream  Separator  which  reduces  the  power 
required  to  operate  by  approximately  35  %  • 

In  this  latest  Primrose,  the  ball  bearings  are  located  at 

points  where  the  resistance  is  greatest  in  the  opera- 
tion of  all  makes  of  cream  separators. 

The  Ball -Bearing  Primrose  is  in  no  sense  an 
experiment.  It  has  been  tested  and  proved  a  re- 
markable improvement  in  the  hands  of  thousands 
of  farmers  and  dairymen  in  New  York,  Wisconsin, 
California,  Minnesota,  and  other  dairy  sections  of 
the  United  States.  The  unanimous  decision  of  all 
users  is  that  it  represents  a  development  which  has 
long  been  needed,  especially  in  territory  where 
large  machines  are  in  use,  and  where  more  would 
be  profitably  used  were  it  not  for  the  hard  turning 
of  the  plain-bearing  machines. 

The  International  Harvester  Company's  broad 
and  liberal  guarantee  stands  solidly  behind  this 
product.  Primrose  deserves  its  high  reputation,  not 
only  for  its  recovery  of  the  greatest  amount  of  but- 
ter fat  when  operated  as  instructed,  but  for  its 
ability  to  do  so  with  less  labor. 

The  Bali-Bearing  Primrose  is  one  of  the  products 
in  the  McCormick-Deering  line  of  farm  operating 
equipment.  It  may  be  seen  and  studied  at  the 
store  of  your  McCormick-Deering  dealer.  Write 
us  for  catalog  if  you  prefer. 

new  primrose  No.  5  INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY 

BALL  BEARINGS  make  it  easy  to  operate  CHTCACO  OF  AMERICA  USA 

this  big  1,1001b.  capacity  Primrose  by  hand. 

Cut  out  to  show  the  six  ball  bearings  on  93  Branches  end  15,000  Dealers  in  tbt  United  States 
crankshaft,  on  pinion  shaft  and  on  spindle. 
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Come  to  Denver  and  Do  Your 
Christmas  Shopping 


The  Denver  Dry  Goods  Co.  is  the 
Stockman's  Store  of  the  West 

We  describe  a  few  examples  of  our  dependable  qualities  in  Stockmens* 
supplies,  priced  to  give  honest  values. 

The  Denver's  Lamb-lined  Moleskin  Special  Sheep  Lined 
Stockman's  Special    Vest,  Price  $7.00  Price  $7  5° 


No.  81-480  —  Back  to  a  pre-war 
value.  A  23-inch  fan  leather-lined 
vest,  with  leather  sleeves  to  match, 
fine  grade  moleskin  shell;  knit  neck, 
collar  and  cuffs.    Two  lower  pockets. 


No.  81-2235— A  26-Inch   lamb  lined 

Moleskin  Vest,  with  mahogany  leather 
finished  sleeves.  Knit  neck  and  wrist- 
lets; two  pockets.  A  great  vest  and 
special  value  for  the  man  of  the  great 

outdoors. 


No.  81-1002! — Men's  Montana  33-in. 
Sheep  Coat,  Suffolk  Drab  Mole  XXL. 
grade  pelt  lining,  20-oz.  Chase  mack- 
inaw  sleeve  lining,  double-breasted, 
sewed-on  black  buttons  and  loops, 
knit  wristlets,  6-inch  Beaver  sheep 
collar,  two  slant  pockets,  leather 
corners,  half  arm  shields. 


Our  New  Straight 
Heel  "No  Run-Over" 
Counters, 
Price,  $16.50 


No.  !•  I —  Our  New 
Hoot  with  several  fea- 
tures that  appeal  to  the 
rider.  The  heel  is  built 
with  a  straight  outside 
line  to  correct  tho  tend- 
ency of  the  average  rider 
to  run  over  the  counter, 
the  inside  of  the  heel 
slopes  in.  The  heel  breast 
is  set  a  full  inch  In  front 
of  the  ride  seam,  forcing 
the  rider's  foot  forward 
in  the  stirrup,  making 
an  easier  riding  hoot. 
ThlB  boot  has  a  very 
heavy  built-up  shank. 
Quality  black  chromo 
veal,  fancy  stitch. 


Stockman's  Special 

Plaid  Shirt,  $4.00 


No.  84-3011 — A  new  pat- 
tern for  this  season;  an 
exceptional  value;  an 
attractive  soft  wool  ma- 
teria), small  checks  as 
illustrated,  elegantly 
tailored,  button  down 
collar,  two  pockets  with 
flaps  to  button,  coat 
style  front.  Colors: 
Gray,  Green  and  Brown 
checks. 


Price,  special 


$4.00 


15th,  California  and  16th  Sts. 


Denver,  Colorado 


Make  Christmas  Shopping 
a  Pleasure. 

Ever  since  the  wise  men  of  the  East 
expressed  their  adoration  through  their 
presentation  of  costly  gifts  of  gold, 
frankincense  and  myrrh  at  the  cradle  of 
the  babe  in  Bethlehem,  celebration  of 
the  Christmas  season  has  had  as  one  of 
its  customs  the  giving  of  presents.  This 
custom  has  sprung  out  of  a  desire  to 
express  the  feeling  of  love  and  good- 
will, which  is  so  much  a  part  of  the 
Christmas  season,  in  some  substantial 
manner  to  those  of  our  families  and  cir- 
cle of  friends.  So  long  has  this  custom 
prevailed  that  the  desire  to  give  some- 
thing to  someone  at  this  holiday  season 
has  become  universal.  At  no  other  time 
of  the  year  is  there  such  a  spontaneous 
outpouring  of  good-will  which  is  evi- 
denced by  the  gifts  presented  to  friends 
and  relatives.  Oftentimes  it  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  immediate  circle  of  friends 
or  family,  but  reaches  out  to  the  unfor- 
tunate and  strives  to  bring  a  bit  of 
Christmas  love  and  cheer  to  those  who 
might  be  overlooked. 

Christmas  shopping  has  thus  become 
a  regular  institution  in  our  lives  and  by 
many  is  planned  for  months  ahead.  Too 
often,  however,  Christmas  is  thought  of 
as  a  season  which  is  coming  at  some  re- 
mote future  period  and  the  shopping 
which  we  know  we  are  going  to  do  be- 
cause we  always  have  done  it,  is  put  off 
until  the  last  moment  and  then  comes 
the  grand  rush  with  which  all  are  so 
familiar.  We  find  the  streets  and  stores 
crowded  with  the  thousands  who  have 
done  likewise  and  we  see  the  tense, 
drawn  faces  of  the  belated  shopper,  in- 
dicating the  strain  and  worry  which 
comes  io  those  who  put  off  until  the  last 
moment  the  purchasing  of  the  gifts 
which  are  to  express  their  feelings  for 
friends  and  loved  ones  at  this  most  holy 
and  joyous  holiday  of  the  year.  Too 
often  the  strain  and  worry  is  such  that 
the  joy  of  giving  pleasure  to  others  is 
lost  and  it  becoimes  merely  an  unpleas- 
ant duty. 

"Do  your  Christmas  shopping  early" 
is  a  slogan  which  has  for  its  purpose  the 
preserving  of  all  the  sentiment  that 
should  be  associated  with  the  offering 
of  gifts.  It  is  becoming  more  and  more 
a  practice  to  begin  to  plan  for  the  gifts, 
whatever  may  be  their  nature,  long 
enough  in  advance  to  make  it  a  real 
pleasure,  and  what  is  more,  to  obtain 
the  best  selections  and  the  best  values 
in  the  purchases  made.  From  a  strictly 
business  standpoint  there  are  reasons  in 
abundance  for  making  the  purchases  as 
early  as  possible.  In  these  times  in 
which  it  is  necessary  for  many  to  make 
a  dollar  go  as  far  as  possible  it  adds  to 
the  possibilities  of  reaching  all  our  list 
to  be  remembered  with  appropriate 
gifts  if  we  take  time  by  the  forelock 
and  start  out  early  when  the  stores  are 
opening  their  stocks  of  holiday  goods, 
including  the  many  articles  ranging 
from  the  strictly  serviceable  to  the  or- 
namental or  those  contributing  more  to 
the  esthetic.  The  recipients  of  gifts 
from  these  early  shoppers  will  find  their 
tastes  and  personal  desires  given  much 
more  careful  consideration  than  will 
those  who  receive  gifts  purchased  at  the 
eleventh  hour. 

It  is  always  a  perplexing  question  to 
know  what  to  buy  and  where  to  buy. 
Those  who  have  access  to  the  immense 
stores  in  a  large  city  like  Denver  will 
find  tho  problem  much  simplified  if  they 
do  not  delay  but  do  their  Christmas 
shopping  early.  The  early  shopper  gets 
a  lot  of  real  pleasure  from  visiting  the 
various  shops  and  stores  while  the  goods 
purchased  for  the  Christmas  trade  are 
all  on  display  and  still  fresh.  To  those 
who  find  it  difficult  to  get  the  things 
they  want  locally,  a  trip  to  the  city  will 
furnish  the  opportunity  to  get  just  tho 
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articles  desired.  In  a  city  like  Denver 
the  Christmas  shopper  will  find  any- 
thing and  everything  to  be  desired  in 
carrying  out  individual  ideas  in  the  way 
of  Christmas  gifts. 

Christmas  time  is  essentially  the 
child's  holiday  of  the  year  and  a  trip  to 
*  the  shopping  district  of  a  large  city 
with  the  wonderful  displays  of  Christ- 
mas trees  and  Christmas  decorations, 
perhaps  with  Santa  Claus  and  his  rein 
deer  and  sleigh  as  a  feature  of  somt 
store's  effort  to  bring  joy  to  the  young- 
sters, is  an  experience  long  to  be  re 
membered  by  children  so  fortunate  as  to 
have  this  opportunity.  The  great  white 
way  with  its  many  glittering  electric 
signs  in  various  colored  lights,  the  mov- 
ing picture  shows,  and  other  attractions 
too  numerous  to  mention  are  things  that 
will  long  live  in  the  memory  of  the  chil- 
dren permitted  to  visit  through  the 
shopping  district  during  or  in  advance 
of  the  holiday  season. 

There  are  those,  of  course,  who  can- 
not think  of  such  a  thing  as  a  trip  to  the 
city  to  do  the  shopping  in  person.  It 
means  a  distinct  loss  to  be  debarred 
from  the  pleasure  and  the  profit  which 
comes  from  visiting  the  stores  and  mak- 
ing purchases  only  after  careful  inspec- 
tion of  what  the  many  shops  have  to 
offer.  It  is  not  necessary  however,  to 
give  up  the  idea  of  making  the  desired 
purchase  from  the  wide  assortment 
available  in  the  city  because  unable  to 
go  in  person.  To  persons  so  situated  the 
well  organized  mail-order  departments 
step  in  and  through  elaborate  catalogs 
with  their  illustrations,  descriptive  ma- 
terial and  price  lists,  it  is  possible  to  do 
a  fairly  good  job  of  shopping  without 
actually  seeing  the  goods  until  they  are 
received.  Nearly  all  the  big  stores  offer 
special  inducements  and  service  to  those 
who  must  buy  by  mail.  Their  catalogs 
are  ready  in  ample  time  to  make  it  pos- 
sible to  do  the  Christmas  shopping  early 
by  mail  as"  easily  as  it  is  to  do  it  early 
when  able  to  go  direct  to  the  stores. 

Those  who  have  not  tried  out  the  plan 
of  getting  at  the  Christmas  shopping- 
early,  whether  it  must  be  done  at  home 
or  by  mail,  or  whether  there  can 
be  a  trip  to  the  city  or  not,  do 
not  realize  how  much  more  of  a 
pleasure  it  becomes.  It  is  a  sad 
thing  to  be  compelled  to  admit  that 
Christmas  shopping  brings  nothing  but 
worry  and  strain  when  it  should  be  ac- 
companied by  the  highest  of  pleasurable 
emotions  and  feelings. 

When  this  issue  reaches  our  readers 
Christmas  will  be  only  a  little  more  than 
a  month  off,  and  if  you  want  to  have 
your  shopping  a  pleasure  instead  of  a 
burden  we  would  urge  you  to  delay  no 
longer  but  get  busy,  make  plans,  figure 
out  the  budget,  and  then  put  your  plans 
into  action  and  be  able  to  say  that  you 
have  had  real  joy  in  making  your  pur- 
chases. 


From  the  Nation's  Capital. 

(Continued  from  Page  9.) 
cess  of  commodity  co-operative  market- 
ing of  farm  products,  and  that  this 
meeting  of  men,  and  minds,  to  hear  the 
leaders,  to  exchange  experiences  and 
ideas,  to  discuss  common  problems  with 
the  representatives  of  other  groups, 
will  be  the  most  constructive  forward 
step  in  the  history  of  co-operation. 
— x — 

Report  on  European  Demand  for  Ag- 
ricultural Products. — Professor  G.  F. 
Warren  of  Cornell  University,  who 
spent  a  considerable  time  in  Europe  not 
long  ago,  as  a  representative  of  the 
United  States  government,  has  contrib- 
uted to  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
some  timely  conclusions  regarding  the 
European  situation. 

Formerly,  according  to  Dr.  Warren, 
European  buyers  entered  into  our  cash 
and  speculative  markets  as  soon  as  the 
crops  were  ready  for  market.  Now  they 
wait  until  the  domestic  crops  have  been 
consumed.  The  European  farmers  feed 
their  own  grain  first,  and  only  begin 
buying  at  the  end  of  the  season.  This 
change  means  that  America  must  retain 
ownership  of  its  farm  products  for  a 
longer  period  than  before  the  war. 

We  may  expect  erratic  markets  until 
economic  and  political  conditions  be- 
come settled.  Some  of  the  countries  are 
approaching  solvency,  but  many  are 
going  deeper  and  deeper  into  debt. 
Progress  made  since  the  war  has  been 
slow. 


HOLSTEIN  BULL 

Western  Fayne  Sir  Colantha  No. 
274957.  Beautiful  Holstein  Friesian 
bull,  now  for  sale.  Sure  breeder.  Good 
for  large  herd.    Bred  by  Hall  Bros. 

WILLOW  BROOK  DAIRY, 

BOX     !".".,    I  .'!«•  <\  '  I '  r,  C'OlO. 

Phone  Lake-wood  68  J  5. 


Tillage  and  Crop  Yields. 

"Rainfall  is  not  the  only  factor  in  the 
growing  of  bigger  and  better  crops,' 
says  J.  M.  Moyer  of  Yuma  county,  Colo 
"While  we  could  not  raise  a  thing  with- 
out rain,"  writes  Mr.  Moyer  in  his  home 
paper,  "why  the  vast  difference  in  the 
yield  of  wheat  and  oats  on  different 
farms?  Why  should  wheat  yield  from 
four  to  ten  bushels  to  the  acre  in  one 
field,  while  on  the  other  side  of  a  wire 
fence  or  a  highway,  wheat  will  yield 
thirty-five  to  forty-five  bushels  to  the 
acre.  There  was  about  the  same  amount 
of  rainfall  on  both  fields  and  the  same 
quality  of  soil.  This  happens  all  over 
our  country  year  after  year. 

"The  same  thing  applies  to  the  oat 
fields.  Why  did  I  have  one  field  which 
made  only  twenty  bushels  an  acre  while 
another  field,  which  almost  adjoined  the 
first,  yielded  forty-seven  bushels  an 
acre,  or  nearly  2  Ms  times  as  much. 

I  claim  that  tillage  of  the  right  kind, 
and  at  the  proper  time,  plays  a  very 
important  part,  as  there  are  three  very 
necessary  elements  needed  to  increase 
the  plant  life  in  our  soil,  namely,  air, 
heat  and  moisture.  The  combination  is 
incomplete  with  either  one  lacking,  and 
this  often  happens  where  the  ground  is 
not  properly  cultivated  and  cared  for. 
"There  is  only  one  way,  in  my  opin- 
on,  to  raise  wheat  successfully,  one 
year  after  another,  and  that  way  is  by 
summer  tillage.  The  expense  of  seed- 
ing, harvesting,  threshing,  etc.,  is  near 
ly  as  great  on  a  four-bushel  crop  as  it 
is  when  the  yield  is  four  to  ten  times 
larger. 

"As  to  oats,  there  are  only  two  ways 
to  grow  them  successfully,  on  summer 
fallow  or  where  corn  was  well  tended 
the  previous  year. 

"My  wheat  this  year,  in  which  there 
was  more  than  the  average  moisture  in 
this  locality,  made  only  thirty-five  bush- 
els an  acre  of  fair  quality,  while  last 
year  and  the  year  before  with  much  less 
rainfall,  the  yield  amounted  to  forty- 
three  and  forty-three  and  one-half 
bushels  respectively, and  the  grain  was 
of  good  quality.  Yet  my  average  yield 
for  nine  years  on  summer-tilled  land 
only  is  38%  bushels  an  acre.  Tillage 
makes  the  difference,  and  will  every 
time  when  properly  done." 


The  Farmers'  Type  of  Cow. 

On  the  specialized  dairy  farm  suitably 
located  for  this  line  of  production,  cat- 
tle of  strictly  dairy  breeding  are  to  be 
recommended.  The  man  running  such 
a  farm,  who  should  be  by  training  and 
instinct  a  dairyman,  knows  that  he  can 
make  up  on  the  production  of  his  cows 
what  he  may  be  losing  on  the  beef  value 
of  his  male  calves. 

Many  farmers,  however,  believe  that 
they  have  a  place  for  dual-purpose  cows 
on  their  farms.  They  do  not  want  to 
run  a  regular  dairy,  but  their  farms  are 
not  large  enough  to  run  paying  herds 
of  beef  cattle  alone.  On  such  farms, 
cows  may  be  kept  that  will  produce  a 
fair  amount  of  milk  and  butter  for 
household  use  and  cash  sales,  and  still 
raise  calves  that  can  be  run  on  the  range 
and  make  good  beef.  There  are  three 
methods  of  handling  such  herds.  The 
cows  may  be  milked  entirely  by  hand, 
and  the  calves  fed  separated  milk;  the 
cows  may  be  partially  milked  and  the 
calves  allowed  to  take  the  remainder; 
or  each  two  calves  may  be  put  on  one 
cow  and  the  other  cow  milked. 

The  object  in  keeping  dual-purpose 
cows  is  to  make  the  cow  do  more  than 
to  raise  a  calf  to  pay  for  her  keep. 
Where  the  cow  makes  no  other  return 
than  to  raise  a  calf,  a  cost  of  $20  or  $2o 
must  be  paid  by  the  calf,  in  addition  to 
its  own  feed  and  care  before  profit  can 
be  made.  On  high-priced  land  it  is 
hard  to  do  this  unless  there  is  some 
other  source  of  income.  The  dual-pur- 
pose cow  should  give  enough  milk  and 
butter  to  pay  for  her  own  feed  and  care, 
leaving  the  calf  free  from  overhead  ex- 
pense. Evidently  this  method  means 
more  labor  and  not  quite  such  good 
calves  as  where  calves  are  allowed  the 
entire  milk  of  the  cow. — Charles  I.  Bray, 
Colorado  Agricultural  College. 


Something  Free  for  Each  Reader. 

At  this  time  nearly  every  housewife 
is  thinking  of  something  new  or  out  of 
the  ordinary  for  the  holiday  season. 
Having  this  in  mind,  the  Service  De- 
partment of  the  Sun-Maid  Raisin  Grow- 
ers have  prepared  a  special  Book  of  Re- 
cipes for  raisin  candy,  also  a  book  of 
recipes  for  jams  and  preserves.  If  you 
would  like  these  recipe  books  they  will 
be  sent  you  free  if  you  will  drop  a  line 
to  The  Sun-Maid  Raisin  Growers,  305 
Union  Station,  Denver,  Colo. 


State  Farm  Bureau  President 

Resigns. 

J.  D.  Pancake  of  Loveland  resigned 
as  president  of  the  Colorado  State  Farm 
Bureau,  following  his  acceptance  of  the 
Democratic  nomination  for  State  Sen- 
ator from  Larimer  county.  The  va- 
cancy was  filled  at  the  October  14  meet- 
ing of  the  executive  committee  by  the 
appointment  of  W.  S.  Hill  of  La  Porte. 
F.  R.  Lamb,  who  has  been  secretary  of 
the  State  Farm  Bureau,  also  has  re- 
signed, and  Mr.  Hill  will  have  charge 
of  the  state  office  at  Fort  Collins  until 
the  annual  meeting  which  will  be  held 
December  15  and  16,  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  Farm  Congress. 


LADIES- 

Rfixl  u*  the  If  KM  STITCHING  and  BUTTON- 
HOLE WOKK  on  your  holiday  giiln.  Cjukker 
wrvice  uri'l  natmrWtion  guaranteed.  Hutton- 
hol<:«,  I0r  arid  2Cc  per  doz.  UeuistiU din*, 
10c  per  yard. 

The  Garment  Shop 

605  Fifteenth  Street.  Denver,  Colo. 


Less  and  More. 
Eat  less;  breathe  more. 
Talk  less;  think  more. 
Ride  less;  walk  more. 
Clothe  less;  bathe  more. 
Worry  less;  work  more. 
Waste  less;  give  more. 
Preach  less;  practice  more. 


Army  Goods 

O.  D.  HUNKETS, 

0.  K.  Army,  <:ach  „.„...  *2.05 

NEW  O.  D.  WOOL  SHIRTS, 

V.  S.  Army,  «:ach   J92JHI 

KHEEi'-LINED  VKSTH. 

Now,  each   «7.45 

HEAVY  WEIGHT  UNION  SUITS, 

New,  per  Buit   §1.25 

NEW  REO.  KI  ELD  SHOES. 

U.  8.  Army,  per  pair  $.1.43 

REC,  O.  D.  WOOL  HflEEOHES. 

U.  H.  Army,  aa  low  a»   §1.00 

DENVER  AHMY  STORE, 
144.1  '  I  .  mm.t  St.  Denver,  ColO. 

Half  Dlork  F.ant  f  ltr  Hall. 
Write  for  our  new  Fall  Price  List. 


ANDERSON  BROS. 
ARMY  GOODS 

1635-39  Arapahoe  St.  Denver,  Colorado 

MAIL  ORDERS  PROMPTLY  FILLED 

YOUR  CHRISTMAS  SHOPPING  MAIL 

Or,  if  in  town,  come  in  and  visit  us  and  look  our  store  over,  — 
we  have  a  wonderful  stock  for  your  inspection 

Genuine  Navy  Pea  Coats  $10.00 

Sheep  Lined  Coats,  long   9.75 

O.  D.  Wool  Shirts,  new   3.50 

All-leather  Vests,  Suede  or  Mackinaw  lined   12.75 

Wool  Sox,  Med.  Heavy  Weight,  gray;  pr.  35c;  one  doz. . .  3.45 
U.  S.  Army  Russett  Shoes,  price   5.50 


ANDERSON  BROS., 

1635-39  Arapahoe  St.,  Denver,  Colo.: 
Please  send  me  your  new  Big  Free  Catalog 
of  Army  and  Navy  Goods. 


NAME   

ADDRESS 


BRANCH  STORES  AT 
CHEYENNE,  WTO. 

1U17  Capitol  Ave. 

PUEBLO,  COLO. 

413  If.  In  Ion  Ave. 

OKLAHOMA  CITY. 

OKLA. 

LAWTON,  OKLA. 


PRACTICAL  FARMING 


A  526 -Page  Book  of 
Money -Saving 
Methods 


"Practical  Farming"  is  a  book  of 
526  pages  of  practical  farm  experi- 
ence, put  together  by  twelve  of  the 
foremost  agricultural  experts.  To 
the  farmer  who  is  progressive  and 
broadminded,  who  desires  to  get  the 
most  out  of  his  farm,  it  affords  a 
never-ending  source  of  information. 
Taking  up  such  subjects  as:  Modern 
ideas  in  soil  treatment  and  tilage; 
field  crops,  their  adaptations  and 
economic  relations;  vegetable,  gar- 
den and  trucking  crops;  fruit  cul- 
ture and  forestry;  important  injur- 
ious insects  and  diseases  affecting 
field  and  garden  crops,  fruit  and 
shade  trees;  selecting  and  feeding 
farm  animals  for  profit:  beef  mak- 
ing; feeding  native  cattle  for  beef; 
feeding  range  cattle  for  beef;  dis- 
eases of  farm  animals  and  their 
treatment;  the  silo;  making  poultry 
pay. 

Then,  for  the  housewife  it  has  a 
department.     "Wholesome  Cooking 
Without    Waste,"    containing  over 
three  hundred  reliable  tested  recipes  for  home  cooking. 

"Practical  Farming"  also  contains  a  Feeding  Chart  printed  in  six  col- 
ors. This  Chart  gives  the  analysis  and  feeding  value  of  thirty  different 
feeds,  together  with  the  fertilizer  value  per  ton  of  each.  There  are  over 
200  fine  illustrations  in  this  book. 

"Practical  Farming"  is  printed  in  two  styles  of  bindings — heavy  paper 
cover;  or  cloth  cover;  but  the  contents  of  the  book  is  exactly  the  same  in 
either  style  of  binding.  The  handsome  cloth-bound  volume  is  a  first-class 
book  in  every  way  and  would  be  an  ornament  in  any  library. 


FREE!! 

The  paper  bound  volume  sent 
FREE  with  a  3-year  $1.00  sub- 
scription to  Western  Farm  Life. 
The  cloth  bound  Library  Cover 
volume  and  a  3-year  subscrip- 
tion to  Western  Farm  Life,  both 
for  only  91.50.  Subscription  may 
be  new  or  renewal,  and  renewals 
will  be  extended  from  present 
date  of  expiration. 


WESTERN  FARM  LIFE. 
Denver,  Colo.: 


Gentlemen — Enclosed  herewith  find 

$   for  which  please  send 

me  Western  Farm  Life  for  3  years, 
and  also  a  copy  of  "Practical  Farm- 
ing" with    bound  cover 

(prepaid). 


Nat 


Post  Office.. 


:    R.  F.D. 


Boi 


State 
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Select  Seed  Corn  in  Field. 

The  most  careful  growers  of  corn 
save  their  seed  ears  from  the  good,  early 
maturing  plants.  Probably  the  best 
method  of  doing  this  is  to  go  through 
the  field  in  advance  of  the  husking,  but 
the  more  common  practice  is  to  save 
the  seed  ears  as  the  corn  is  being 
husked.  The  ears  from  the  superior 
plants  are  thrown  into  a  box  at  the  side 
or  in  the  front  of  the  wagon.  During 
the  winter  the  corn  grower  who  is  look- 
ing forward  to  obtaining  the  best  re- 
sults from  his  next  year's  crop  will  go 
over  the  corn  thus  saved,  selecting  out 
the  seed  ears  of  the  right  type. 

In  selecting  the  ears  for  seed  a  great 
deal  depends  upon  the  corn  plant  itself. 
In  the  careless  method  of  selecting  seed 
corn  in  the  bin  along  towards  spring 
there  is  no  means  of  determining  the 
type  of  plant  upon  which  the  ear  grew. 
The  seed  ear  should  come  from  medium- 
sized  plants  standing  up  straight  and 
giving  evidence  of  early  maturity.  The 
plants  from  which  seed  ears  are  selected 
should  be  free  from  suckers  and  should 
be  growing  under  average  conditions 
as  regards  soil,  moisture  and  light. 
Seed  ears  should  be  heavy  and  of  me- 
dium size  and  should  droop  on  the  stalk, 
but  should  not  have  too  long  a  shank.  It 


is  desirable  to  have  the  ears  at  a  good 
height  from  the  ground  in  order  to  make 
it  easy  to  husk  and  this  point  should  be 
noted  in  making  the  seed  selection. 


U.  S.  Grain  Growers  Market 
Wheat. 

A  sales  agency  has  just  been  opened 
at  Minneapolis  by  the  U.  S.  Grain 
Growers,  Inc.  President  E.  H.  Cun- 
ningham announces  that  the  Minneap- 
olis Chamber  of  Commerce  approved 
the  application  of  the  U.  S.  Grain 
Growers  Sales  Company  of  Minneap- 
olis to  do  business  through  the  grain 
exchange  there  October  10.  The  doors 
were  open  for  business  the  following 
morning  with  T.  H.  Hagen  of  Lake- 
ville,  Minn.,  as  manager.  This  agency 
will  handle  the  grain  of  the  north- 
western states  now  under  contract  to 
the  U.  S.  Grain  Growers,  Inc. 

Two  cars  of  grain  from  North  Da- 
kota were  the  first  to  be  sold.  They 
belonged  to  J.  T.  Faa  of  Divide  county. 

All  elevators  and  growers  in  the 
territory  tributary  to  Minneapolis  are 
being  notified  that  the  U.  S.  Grain 
Growers  is  now  ready  to  receive  con- 
tracted grain. 

The  U.  S.  Grain  Growers'  Sales 
Company  of  Minnesota  is  incorporated 


under  the  laws  of  Minnesota.  The  di- 
rectors are  E.  H.  Cunningham,  secre- 
tary of  the  Iowa  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion; J.  F.  Reed,  president  of  the  Min- 
nesota Farm  Bureau  Federation;  Thos. 
H.  Cashman,  director  of  the  Minnesota 
Farm  Bureau  Federation;  H.  W.  Green, 
Leal,  N.  D.,  and  A.  F.  Nelson,  Benson, 
Minn.  Officers  are:  President,  J.  F. 
Reed;  vice  president,  A.  F.  Nelson; 
treasurer,  Thos.  E.  Cashman;  secretary 
and  manager,  T.  H.  Hagen. 

The  sales  company  has  an  initial  cap- 
ital stock  of  $25,000  fully  paid  up. 
Eventually  it  is  planned  to  have  this 
stock  owned  by  the  U.  S.  Grain  Grow- 
ers' Sales  Company. 

The  U.  S.  Grain  Growers,  Inc.,  has 
approximately  8,500  members  in  the 
spring  wheat  area,  of  which  number 
5,000  are  in  North  Dakota,  3,100  in 
Minnesota  and  the  remainder  in  South 
Dakota.  Contracts  signed  by  these 
members  represent  more  than  15,000,- 
000  bushels  of  grain,  which  they  have 
agreed  to  sell  through  the  agency  for 
at  least  five  years.  The  agency  will 
handle  grain  of  all  kinds. 


Tiles  will  look  like  new  if  they  are 
wiped  with  a  cloth  wrung  out  of 
skimmed  milk,  or  polished  with  a  furni- 
ture cream. 


Cow,  Sow  and  Hen  Save  the  Day 
When  Crops  Fail. 

(Continued  from  Page  3.) 
straight  Scotch  bull,  Staunch  Thought, 
also  owned  in  this  community. 

Outstanding  Bull  in  Grade  Herd. 

We  had  just  come  from  looking  at 
this  bull  Staunch  Thought,  now  owned 
by  A.  P.  Criswisser  and  his  brother.  Be- 
fore going  to  the  barn  where  he  was 
kept,  Mr.  Haupert  had  announced  that 
he  was  going  to  show  us  a  real  bull  and 
we  had  to  admit  that  he  knew  what  he 
was  talking  about  when  we  saw  the  ani- 
mal. Staunch"  Thought  is  by  Second 
Thought  and  is  a  beef  bred  bull  showing 
plenty  of  masculinity,  breed  character 
and  of  pronounced  beef  type.  After 
seeing  him  it  was  of  particular  interest 
to  see  some  of  his  offspring.  The  Cris- 
wisser brothers  connot  keep  him  longer 
and  unless  someone  in  that  community 
gets  busy  quick  and  buys  him  some  out- 
side breeder  will  slip  in  and  take  him 
away  from  the  locality,  which  can  ill 
afford  to  lose  an  animal  of  such  merit 
and  breeding  power.  Despite  his  pro- 
nounced beef  breeding,  Mr.  Haupert  has 
used  him  on  his  herd  before  his  sale 
because  he  had  access  to  no  other  bull, 
although  he  preferred  to  breed  more 
along  milk  lines. 

At  the  Mclntire  &  Son  farm  we  saw  a 
herd  bull  of  distinctly  milking  type,  an 
animal  pui'chased  from  the  Colorado  In- 
dustrial School  at  Golden,  sired  by  Clay- 
wood  White.  Several  females  of  good 
type  were  in  this  herd,  which  is  just  be- 
ing started,  among  them  a  roan  heifer 
purchased  at  the  Haupert  sale.  This 
farm  is  a  straight  plains  farm  with  no 
bottom  land.  It  is  evidently  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Mclntires  to  make  the  cow 
the  anchor  to  windward  to  protect 
against  the  uncertainties  of  one-crop 
grain  farming. 

On  the  Ed  Hess  farm  we  found  a  good 
bunch  of  Shorthorn  cows  and  also  a  bull 
of  milking  type  with  plenty  of  size.  This 
is  one  of  the  farms  where  this  kind  of 
cattle  have  been  handled  for  some  time. 
Lack  of  labor  has  been  a  factor  serious- 
ly handicapping  Mr.  Hess.  Two  silos 
stood  empty,  the  reason  being  that  it 
was  practically  impossible  to  get  the 
help  to  fill  them.  Several  other  empty 
silos  were  observed  during  the  trip,  al- 
though every  man  to  whom  the  question 
was  put,  replied  that  silage  was  the 
finest  kind  of  feed  for  cattle.  Some  were 
quite  positive  that  the  silo  was  an  indis- 
pensable feature  of  handling  cattle  un- 
der the  conditions.  "We  never  fail  to 
raise  enough  corn  for  silage,"  said  sev- 
eral men. 

Livestock  Farmers  Plan  Local  Breed 
Association. 
The  idea  of  getting  into  a  good  strain 
of  milking  cattle  seems  to  have  sunk 
throughout  this  community.  If  it  Z 
persisted  in  and  the  herds  now  started 
are  built  up  and  developed  along  the 
lines  planned,  this  section  will  eventual- 
ly establish  itself  as  a  livestock  center 
devoted  to  the  production  of  milk  and 
cream  with  hogs  and  chickens  as  side- 
lines, and  a  gradually  increasing  rev- 
enue from  the  sale  of  breeding  animals 
to  meet  the  demand  for  the  right  kind 
of  foundation  stock  to  develop  this  type 
of  farming  in  the  plains  region  to  the 
east.  The  old  days  of  the  open  range 
and  extensive  beef  cattle  production  un- 
der open  range  conditions  have  gone 
never  to  return.  To  take  its  place  must 
come  the  diversified  type  of  farming 
depending  on  livestock,  but  handled  in 
an  entirely  different  manner.  Milking 
a  few  cows  will  be  a  feature  of  much  of 
the  diversified  farming  done  on  the 
plains  and  the  community  around  Ben- 
net  and  Strasburg  will  have  many  imi- 
tators. The  organization  of  an  associa- 
tion to  promote  the  Shorthorn  in  the 
community  is  now  in  the  process  of  be- 
ing formed.  This  will  be  an  excellent 
influence  for  spreading  the  better  live- 
stock idea  and  the  more  general  prac- 
tice of  the  safer  type  of  farming  which 
will  be  built  up  around  the  cow,  the  sow, 
and  the  hen. 


Eat  More  Meat  Campaign. 
A  recent  report  from  the  National 
Live  Stock  and  Meat  Board  shows  that 
the  "Eat  More  Meat"  campaign  is  get- 
ting results.  The  necessity  for  this 
campaign  enlisted  at  the  start  the  un- 
stinted support  of  government  officials, 
livestock  leaders,  market  papers  and  the 
entire  agricultural  press.  This  cooper- 
ation has  made  possible  the  good  results 
which  have  been  obtained.  There  is  a 
lot  of  work  yet  to  do  and  every  pro- 
ducer is  asked  to  contribute  !  s  a 
car  on  livestock  marketed  to  he  nee 
the  work  already  started. 


Now  back  to  1917  Prices! 


MAKE  this  Christmas  one  of 
the  happiest  your  family 
has  ever  known  — one  they  will 
never  forget — one  they  will  look 
back  to  year  after  year  with 
fondest  memory.  Put  Delco- 
Light  in  your  home  for  Christ- 
mas. 

Think  of  the  happiness  in  your 
home  on  Christmas  eve,  with  the 
family  enjoying  Christmas  pleas- 
ures in  rooms  flooded  with  bright, 
cheery,  Delco-Light. 

And  think,  too,  of  the  joy  in  the 
minds  of  all  in  knowing  that 


Delco-Light  will  continue  to 
make  the  home  brighter,  happier, 
every  day  in  the  year — that  run- 
ning water  can  be  available  any- 
where you  want  it — that  there 
will  be  power  to  run  the  washing 
machine,  to  milk  the  cows,  and 
help  with  so  many  other  chores. 

You've  probably  been  thinking 
for  years  that  sooner  or  later  you 
would  buy  Delco-Light.  Now 
is  the  time  to  do  it.  The  new  big 
price  reduction  and  time  pay- 
ment plan  make  it  easily  poss  ible. 

See  your  Delco-Light  Dealer. 


DELCO-LIGHT  COMPANY,  DAYTON,  OHIO 

Subsidiary  of  General  Motors  Corporation 

Alio  manufacturers  of  Delco-Light  Water  Systems,  Delco-Light 
Washing  Machine,  and  Prigidaire,  the  Electric  Refrigerator 
Made  for  32  and  110  roll  Direct  or  Alternating  Current  Service 

E.  H.  FRAZIER, 
1521  Sixteenth  St.,  Denver,  Colo. 


Dependable 

DELCO  -LIGHT 


More  than  165.000   Satisfied  Users- 


Dclco-Llght  Company,  Dayton,  O. 

I'laaa*  aond  ma  without  obligation,  tho 
Dnlco-Mirht  cataloif,  now  prices  and  do- 
talli  of  aaay  paymant  plan.  U'I'X-12 

Name  -•  ~—  .......... 

Street  {or  R.  P.  D.)   -  

Town.  — -—  , 

County  State.  — 
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Getting  Rid  of  Rats. 

How  to  get  rid  of  rats  is  a  problem 
put  up  to  us  by  Roy  Rasmussen  of  Kit 
Carson  county.  The  Rasmussens  have 
just  moved  into  a  new  place  and  find  it 
swarming  with  rats,  even  the  house  hav- 
ing numerous  runways  under  the  floors. 
The  former  occupants  tried  different 
poisons,  but  failed  to  get  the  rats.  Mr. 
Rasmussen  appeals  to  us  for  help. 

"Rat  extermination  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  problems  confronting  us, 
writes  Joseph  Keyes,  of  the  Biological 
Survey  office  in  Denver.  "The  rat  has 
proven  himself  to  be  the  most  difficult 
rodent  to  poison  or  trap  unless  the  indi- 
vidual uses  his  sense  of  observation  and 
is  able  to  match  his  wits  against  those 
of  the  rat,  as  it  were.  The  rat  having 
lived  so  close  to  man  for  the  past  centu- 
ries has  acquired  a  great  deal  of  intelli- 
gence that  apparently  has  been  passed 
down  through  generations.  It  is  neces- 
sary, therefore,  if  one  is  to  be  success- 
ful in  either  poisoning  or  trapping  of 
rats,  to  understand  these  points. 

"Trapping  if  persistently  followed  has 
proven  to  be  one  of  the  best  methods 
for  the  control  of  rats  about  buildings. 
There  are  many  devices  and  makes  of 
traps  on  the  present  market  which,  if 
properly  used,  will  greatly  reduce  the 
rat  nuisance.  The  common  ordinary 
snap  trap  as  sold  by  local  stores  for 
rats  is  perhaps  one  of  the  best  and  most 
practical  devices.  These  traps  if  prop- 
erly used  and  exposed  are  very  effect- 
ive. It  is  often  necessary,  however,  that 
several  of  these  traps  be  used  even  to 
catch  a  single  rat.  They  should  be  care- 
fully concealed  so  as  not  to  arouse  the 
suspicion  of  the  rat.  It  is  often  possi- 
ble to  cover  the  trap  with  light  paper 
or  straw  in  such  a  manner  as  to  care- 
fully conceal  it  or  camouflage  it  so  that 
it  will  not  arouse  suspicion.  In  this 
manner  a  rat  often  springs  a  trap  and 
is  caught  while  making  his  daily  rounds. 
It  is  also  very  effective  to  place  these 
traps  across  their  trails  or  at  the  en- 
trance to  their  burrows  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  they  can  not  avoid  springing 
the  trigger  in  their  passage.  It  often 
helps  materially  if  small  obstacles,  such 
as  a  small  block  of  wood  or  a  large 
rock,  are  placed  in  such  a  position  as  to 
make  it  necessary  for  the  rat  to  detour. 
If  the  trap  is  properly  placed  and  con- 
cealed the  rat  will  invariably  stumble 
into  it  in  his  endeavor  to  avoid  the  ob- 
stacle. The  use  of  several  of  these 
traps,  some  baited  and  some  camou- 
flaged or  concealed  in  the  manner  de- 
scribed, will  greatly  improve  your 
chances  to  catch  your  rats.  You  can- 
not hope  to  do  it  with  just  one  single 
trap. 

"The  use  of  poison  also  is  recom- 
mended, especially  where  rats  are  very 
numerous  and  the  problem  of  trapping 
too  great  an  undertaking,  especially  un- 
der field  conditions.  In  the  use  of  poi- 
sons it  is  first  necessary  to  select  baits 
that  will  serve  as  the  best  medium  for 
poisons.  For  this  reason  trial  should 
be  made  to  find  out  what  baits  they  will 
eat  at  a  particular  time  and  place. 
There  are  many  kinds  of  baits  that  may 
be  used,  grouped  under  three  classes,  as 
follows:  Meats,  vegetables,  and  fruits, 
cereals  and  other  foods.  In  the  meat 
line,  hamburger  steak,  sausage,  fish, 
fresh  liver,  broken  fresh  eggs,  bacon  or 
beef  are  recommended.  Under  fruits 
sliced  cantaloupe,  apple  or  cucumber 
can  be  tried.  Green  corn,  cut  from  the 
cob,  boiled  carrot,  and  baked  sweet  po- 
tato (mashed)  are  also  good.  Other 
foods  that  may  be  tried  are  toasted 
bread,  cheese,  rolled  oats  and  peanut 
butter. 

"The  poison  that  has  been  found  the 
most  practical  and  most  satisfactory  is 
barium  carbonate.  Barium  carbonate 
is  not  a  very  rank  poison  and  can  be 
used  and  handled  without  any  immedi- 
ate danger  to  the  hands.  Barium,  as  it 
is  not  a  very  rank  poison,  has  to  be  used 
in  large  proportions,  that  is,  one  part  of 
barium  to  four  parts  of  bait.  The  bar- 
ium should  be  thoroughly  mixed  through 
soft  baits  with  the  hand  or  with  the 
spoon.  A  little  water  may  be  added 
when  necessary  to  make  them  soft.  In 
the  use  of  sliced  baits  the  barium  should 
be  sifted  and  rubbed  into  them  with  the 
fingers  or  a  knife. 

"The  bait  should  be  exposed  on  strips 
of  paper  or  small  shingles.  It  is  high- 
ly recommended  that  one  bait  each  of 
the  above  three  classes  be  used,  ex 
posed  in  groups  of  threes,  that  is,  one 
teaspoonful  of  hamburger  steak,  a  few 
slices  of  apple  and  rolled  oats  placed 
side  by  side.  In  exposing  three  baits  of 
different  nature  in  this  manner  the  rat 
apparently  is  unable  to  discriminate  as 
to  which  bait  contains  poison.  He  will 
often  pass  up  one  bait  m  preference  to 
the  other,  but  each  of  them  containing 
poison  he  will  be  unable  to  discover  his 


mistake  until  too  late.  Ono  teaspoonful 

of  each  kind  of  bait  is  sufficient  lor  each 
exposure. 

"Poison  baits  should  be  removed 
daily  and  destroyed  if  they  are  not 
eaten.  It  is  necessary  that  the  baits  be 
fresh  if  it  is  expected  that  the  rat  is  to 
eat  them.  For  any  uneaten  bait  sub- 
stitute on  the  following  night  another 
from  its  class.  If  none  are  eaten,  sub- 
stitute an  entirely  new  series.  Since 
barium  is  a  very  slow  acting  poison  it 
is  seldom  that' the  poisoned  animals  are 
found.  The  only  evidence  that  you  have 
of  their  extermination  is  that  they  fail 
to  again  reappear.  To  set  poison  in 
poultry  enclosures  it  is  necessary  to 
place  all  the  poison  baits  under  a  small 
box  with  holes  two  inches  in  diameter 
at  each  end.  This  will  permit  the  rats 
to  enter  and  eat  the  bait  and  at  the 
same  time  protect  the  poison  from  your 
fowls.  It  is  also  advisable  to  place  a 
larger  box  over  the  small  one  with  two- 
inch  holes  at  each  end.  This  will  pre- 
vent the  rats  from  dragging  the  baits 
out  and  endanger  your  fowls. 

"In  all  poisoning  work  there  are  a  few 
general  rules  that  should  be  observed. 
First,  remove  so  far  as  practicable  all 
accessible  foods  before  poison  is  used. 
All  baits  must  be  fresh  and  of  good 
quality.  Premises  should  be  inspected 
each  day  to  remove  dead  rats  and  to 
pick  up  and  destroy  uneaten  baits.  In 
the  use  of  poisons  it  can  not  be  too 
strongly  urged  that  particular  caution 
be  taken  to  keep  the  poison  out  of  reach 
of  children  and  irresponsible  persons 
and  from  domestic  animals  and  fowls. 

"It  has  also  been  found  that  these 
poison  baits  can  be  exposed  in  small 
paper  bags  the  size  of  a  5-cent  peanut 
bag.  The  rat  can  readily  scent  the  bait 
through  the  paper  and  does  not  hesitate 
to  tear  through  and  eat  of  the  contents. 
In  this  manner  it  is  possible  to  drop 
these  small  bags  containing  the  poison 
here  and  there  about  the  premises  and 
they  can  be  readily  picked  up  if  not 
eaten.  Labels  on  the  bags  will  indicate 
that  the  contents  are  poisoned." 


Rules  for  Measuring  Hay. 

A  reader  in  Jefferson  county  asks  for 
the  Government  rule  for  measuring  al- 
falfa hay  in  the  stack.  What  is  com- 
monly known  as  the  Government  rule 
for  measuring  alfalfa  hay  in  the  stack 
is  to  add  the  width  of  the  stack  and  the 
distance  over  in  feet  and  divide  the  sum 
by  four.  Multiply  this  result  by  itself, 
then  by  the  length  of  the  stack  in  feet 
and  divide  by  512,  the  number  of  cubic 
feet  in  a  ton.  While  this  rule  is  quite 
commonly  used,  more  accurate  results 
will  be  obtained  by  determining  which 
rule  to  use  depending  upon  the  shape 
of  the  stack.  By  using  one  rule  irre- 
spective of  the  shape  of  the  stack  an 
error  one  way  or  the  other  of  as  much 
as  2%  tons  may  result  on  an  average- 
sized  stack  of  eleven  and  a  half  tons. 
The  mathematical  department  of  the 
Colorado  Agricultural  College  has  given 
considerable  attention  to  the  working 
out  of  rules  for  measuring  hay.  These 
rules  are  based  on  the  shape  of  the 
stack  and  the  suggestion  is  that  the 
particular  rule  to  use  should  not  be  de- 
termined until  the  measurements  of  the 
stack  have  been  taken. 

If  the  width  of  the  stack  is  from  one- 
third  to  one-half  of  the  over  measure- 
ment, use  rule  1,  which  is  as  follows: 
One-fourth  of  the  over,  times  the  width, 
times  the  length,  all  measurements  in 
feet.  Divide  this  product  by  512.  In 
measuring  a  stack  of  hay  16  feet  wide, 
36  feet  long  and  40  feet  over,  the  solu- 
tion would  be  as  follows:  Forty  divided 
by  4,  times  16,  times  36  equals  5,760,  the 
number  of  cubic  feet  in  the  stack.  Di- 
viding the  cubical  contents  by  512  gives 
11%  tons. 

If  the  width  of  the  stack  is  more  than 
half  of  the  over,  use  rule  2,  which  is  as 
follows:  Divide  the  over  measurement 
less  the  width  by  2  and  multiply  this 
result  by  the  width  and  then  by  the 
length  and  divide  by  512.  Using  the 
same  example  as  in  illustrating  rule  1, 
the  solution  would  be  40,  minus  16,  or 
24  divided  by  2  which  equals  12,  times 
16,  times  36  equals  6,912,  the  number  of 
cubic  feet  in  the  stack.  This  divided  by 
512  equals  13  Va  tons. 

If  the  width  of  the  stack  is  less  than 
one-third  of  the  over  use  rule  3,  which 
is  the  one  commonly  designated  as  the 
Government  rule.  In  using  this  rule  in 
the  same  example  the  solution  would  be 
as  follows:  Forty  plus  16  equals  56, 
divided  by  4  equals  14,  times  14  equals 
196,  times  36  divided  by  512"  equals 
13  25/32  tons.  For  this  particular  stack 
it  would  appear  that  the  first  rule  is  the 
proper  one  to  use. 

The  length  of  time  a  stack  has  stood 
determines  the  proper  number  of  cubic 
feet  to  use  for  a  ton.   For  example:  In 


a  stack  which  has  stood  but  thirty  days, 
use  560  cubic  feet  to  the  ton;  in  a  stack 
which  has  stood  sixty  days,  use  540 
feet.  If  the  stack  has  stood  three 
months  use  512  cubic  feet;  if  four 
months,  485  feet.  In  measuring  hay  in 
the  spring  use  460  cubic  feet  to  the  ton. 


Feedlot  Disease  of  Sheep. 

With  the  opening  of  the  feeding  sca- 
Bon  sheep  feeders  will  find  it  necessary 
to  be  on  the  lookout  for  Hemorrhagic 
Septicemia.  This  disease  is  caused  by 
a  small  organism  technically  known  as 
Bacillis  bipolaris  ovisepticus.  Undoubt- 
edly there  are  many  predisposing  causes 
such  as  shipping  long  distances,  expos- 
ure to  cold  rains  and  possibly  irregular- 
ity in  feeding.  It  seems  to  be  most  com- 
monly seen  m  the  feed  lots  of  northern 
Colorado  within  two  to  four  weeks  after 
the  lambs  are  placed  in  the  lots,  indi- 
cating that  the  shipping  was  a  factor 
in  lowering  the  vitality,  or  that  the  an- 
imals became  exposed  to  a  virulent  in- 
fection somewhere  in  transit.  Probably 
both  factors  enter  into  the  complete  ex- 
planation. One  spring  on  the  Western 
Slope  many  ewes  died  with  typical 
symptoms  of  this  disease  following  a 
cold  rain  lasting  for  nine  days,  indica- 
ting that  chilling  was  a  considerable 
factor. 

While  the  disease  has  taken  greatest 
toll  in  the  feed  lots,  it  is  also  to  be  found 
in  ewes  in  the  late  winter  and  early 
spring,  and  also  in  suckling  lambs  that 
are  born  early  enough  to  be  exposed  to 
the  spring  snows.  Thin  animals  appear 
to  develop  the  more  chronic  type,  where- 
as the  particularly  fat  animals  most  fre- 
quently show  the  acute  type  and  die 
within  24  to  48  hours  after  the  first 
symptoms  are  noticed.  The  chronic  type 
always  .results  in  great  loss  of  flesh 
even  though  the  animals  might  have 
been  in  good  condition  when  the  disease 
began.  Apparently  there  is  no  differ- 
ence in  susceptibility  between  southern 
and  northern  lambs. 

The  germ  is  said  to  be  transmitted 
from  one  animal  to  another  by  the  pass- 
ing of  discharges,  particularly  the  nasal 
discharge,  either  into  the  digestive  or 
respiratory  tracts  of  susceptible  ani- 
mals. It  seems  probable  that  public 
stockyards  and  cars  are  a  fruitful 
source  for  the  spread  of  the  disease. 
After  the  disease  gets  started  in  a  flock, 
it  is  likely  that  the  feed  and  watering 
troughs  are  the  common  means  of  trans- 
fer, although  in  pens  sheep  are  so  close 
together  that  direct  transmission  from 
one  animal  to  another  is  probable. 

A  bulletin  giving  information  on  the 
measures  to  use  in  preventing  Hemor 
rhagic  Septicemia  in  sheep  can  be  ob 
tained  from  the  Veterinary  Department 
of  the  Colorado  Agricultural  College  at 
Fort  Collins. 


Brine  Cure  for  Meat. 

Meat  and  especially  pork  can  be 
grown  and  cured  on  the  farm  for  much 
less  than  it  costs  to  buy  meat  at  the 
store.  Some  farmers  who  have  learned 
how  to  butcher  and  cure  meat  properly 
find  a  ready  neighborhood  market  for 
good  cured  hams,  sides  and  shoulders 
Curing  meat  on  the  farm  has  long  since 
passed  the  experimental  stage.  In  re 
cent  years  there  has  been  a  tendency  to 
depend  more  upon  the  stores,  but  the 
need  for  greater  economy  is  leading 
many  to  again  take  up"  the  practice  of 
curing  meat  at  home. 

An  old  stand-by  recipe  for  brine-cur- 
ing meat  is  as  follows: 

For  each  100  pounds  of  meat  use  9 
pounds  salt;  2%  pounds  sugar  or  sirup, 
brown  or  cane;  2  ounces  saltpeter;  4 
gallons  of  water.  Allow  four  days  cure 
for  each  pound  of  ham  or  shoulder; 
three  days  for  bacon  and  smaller  pieces 

The  brine  should  be  made  the  day  be- 
fore it  is  used,  so  that  it  will  cool.  All 
the  ingredients  are  poured  into  the  wa- 
ter and  boiled  until  thoroughly  mixed. 
Place  hams  on  bottom,  shoulders  next, 
bacon  and  smaller  pieces  on  top.  Pour 
in  the  brine  and  be  sure  it  covers  the 
meat  thoroughly.  In  five  days  pour  off 
the  brine  and  change  the  meat.  Place 
the  top  meat  on  the  bottom  and  the  bot- 
tom meat  on  top.  Repeat  this  operation 
again  on  the  tenth  and  eighteenth  days. 
If  the  pickle  becomes  ropy  take  out  all 
the  meat,  wash  it,  scald  out  the  con- 
tainer, and  boil  the  brine,  or  better  yet 
make  new  pickle.  When  each  piece  of 
meat  has  reeeived  the  proper  cure  take 
it  out  of  the  pickle,  wash  it  in  lukewarm 
water,  string  and  hang  it  in  the  smoke- 
house. Smoke  the  meat  until  it  has  a 
good  chestnut  color. 

For  smoking  use  hickory,  or  any  of 
the  hard  woods,  or  cottonwood  and 
aspen,  or  aspen  and  willow.  Corn  cobs 
are  good,  but  do  not  use  any  of  the  re- 
sinous woods. 


Bartholomew  Heads  Farm 

Machinery  Association. 

There  are  more  than  500  factories  in 
the  United  States  making  farm  imple- 
ments. It  is  estimated  that  the  value 
of  the  production  of  agricultural  imple- 
ments m  1920  amounted  to  $536,945,000. 
Efficient  farm  machinery  has  been  an 
important  factor  in  the  phenomenal  de- 
velopment of  American  agriculture.  The 
American  farmer  from  the  standpoint 
of  production  to  the  man  is  the  best 
farmer  in  the  world.  Improved  machin- 
ery which  constitutes  something  less 
than  10  per  cent  of  his  total  annual  ex- 
penditures according  to  the  report  of 
the  Joint  Commission  of  Agricultural 
Inquiry,  has  been  largely  responsible 
for  this  efficiency  in  production  which 
has  been  the  wonder  of  the  world.  It 
can  readily  be  seen  why  farmers  are  so 


J.  B.  Bartholomew,  newly  elected  president  of  tht 
National  Association  of  Farm  Equipment 
Manufacturers. 

vitally  interested  in  the  farm  machinery 
industry  and  all  the  various  factors  af- 
fecting the  cost  of  manufacturing  im- 
plements and  delivering  to  him  these 
tools  of  his  industry  so  essential  to  his 
success.  Despite  the  high  cost  of  farm 
machinery  it  is  interesting  to  learn  as 
a  result  of  the  careful  investigations  of 
the  Inquiry  Commission  that  the  peak 
prices  on  agricultural  implements  over 
those  of  1913  and  1914  were  but  75  per 
cent,  while  wholesale  prices  on  all  com- 
modities reached  a  peak  of  172  per  cent 
over  1913  and  1914  prices. 

One  of  the  outstanding  men  of  the 
agricultural  machinery  industry'  is  J.  B. 
Bartholomew  of  the  Avery  Company, 
who  has  just  been  elected  president  of 
the  National  Association  of  Farm 
Equipment  Manufacturers.  Mr.  Bar- 
tholomew's career  in  this  industry  be- 
gan when  he  as  a  boy  on  his  father's 
farm  near  Elmwood,  Peoria  county,  111., 
became  an  expert  on  the  threshing 
machines  operated.  His  father  was  the 
first  purchaser  of  a  straddle-row  culti- 
vator and  harvesting  machinery  of  the 
hand-rake  type  and  other  new  machin- 
ery as  it  became  available  up  to  and  in- 
cluding the  evolution  of  the  modern 
twine  binder.  He  made  himself  familiar 
with  the  mechanical  upkeep  and  opera- 
tion of  all  these  new  machines  and  when 
the  first  steam  tractor  engine  came  in 
1879  he  was  with  it  the  whole  summer, 
being  present  at  every  threshing  bee 
in  the  neighborhood  in  a  practical  ca- 
pacity. At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  began 
his  career  by  getting  a  job  in  the  manu- 
facturing end  of  the  business  and  has 
been  with  the  same  firm  ever  since, 
steadily  climbing  upward  until  he  heads 
the  concern. 

Mr.  Bartholomew  has  taken  out  so 
many  patents  that  the  United  States 
Patent  Office  recently  issued  a  book  of 
several  hundred  pages  explaining  inven- 
tions taken  out  in  his  name.  This  book 
does  not  contain  all  his  patents  and 
there  are  probably  enough  more  to  fill 
another  larger  book.  Mr.  Bartholomew 
has  probably  given  more  to  the  agricul- 
tural implement  industry  in  the  tvay  of 
new  inventions  and  improvements  than 
any  other  man  connected  with  the  in- 
dustry at  the  present  time. 


Numerous  requests  for  feeder  hogs  in 
carlots  are  coming  to  the  State  Farm 
Bureau  office  from  farmers  in  Nebraska 
and  Iowa.  They  prefer  hogs  immunized 
against  cholera  and  are  asking  fcr 
prices  on  feeders  weighing  from  60  to 
150  pounds  a  head.  Farmers  ha1 
stock  hoes  for  sale  are  asked  to  report 
to  the  State  Farm  Bureau  office  in  Fort 
Collins. 
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BEST 

For  a  Generation 


BEST  BY  TEST 


American  house- 
wives are  using 
Calumet  Baking 
Powder  today 
with  the  same 
success  that  their 
mothers  experi- 
encedoverathird 
of  acenturyago. 
This  perpetual 
growth  of  favor 
has  made 


CALUMET 


The  Economy 

—sales  over  150%  greater  than  that 
of  any  other  brand. 

There  isn't  a  baking  powder  of  great- 
er merit — there  isn't  a  leavener  ob- 
tainable that  will  produce  more  satis- 
factory or  positive  results.  That's 

■why  the  largest  baking  powder  factories  in 
the  world  are  always  busy  turning  outenough 
Calumet  to  supply  the  great  demand. 

A  pound  can  of  Calumet  contains  full  IS 
ounces*  Some  baking  powders  come  in  12  ounce 
instead  of  16  ounce  cans.  Be  sure  you  get  a 
pound  when  you  want  it. 

*  -  ■l-m>        i  I     m  ii        1.1  < 

imS  WGRL&S  GREATEST  BmCING  POW&ESL 


Save  Up  to  30% 

ON  YOUR  FAMILY  READING  FOR 
THE  ENTIRE  YEAR. 


Make  Up  Your  Own  Club 

From    the   following    Bargain  Offers: 

WESTERN  FARM  LIFE,  3  YEARS 

WHb IfcOalll  Magazine   1  yr.,  $1.45 

With  People'!  Home  .Journal  1  yr..  1.70 

With  Todny'n  Housewife   1  yr., 

With  Amer.  Poultry  Advocate  1  yr., 

With  Pictorial  Iteview   1  yr., 

With  Christian  Hr-rald   1  yr., 

Witl.  ltri<-(l<-r'H   Gazette   1  yr., 

With  Hcview  of  Reviews  1  yr., 

With  J'athflnder   1  yr., 

With  Current  Opinion   I  v  .. 

With  Popular  Hoiencc  Monthly ....  1  yr., 

Willi  IMincator   1  yr., 

With  Modern  Priwilla   1  yr., 

Witll  Everybody*!  Magazine   1  yr., 

With  Literary  iJigeat  1  yr., 

With  Ktnde,  Music  Magazine  1  yr., 

With  Illustrated  World   1  yr., 

With  American  Magazine   ]  yr., 

With  lluiit'-r  Trapper-Trader   1  yr., 

With  Woman'M  Home  Companion.  .  1  jr., 

W.'h  Little  KoIIik   1  yr., 

Willi  Youth 'a  Companion  1  yr., 

If  You  Don't  Find  "What  You  Want— 
Write  Lb—  Wc  Will  Have  You  .Money. 

Rend  All  Order*  to 

WESTERN  FARM  LIFE 

Denver,  Colorado. 


J  .  I  ■*> 
1.60 
1.95 

2.06 
1.46 
:',.4:> 

1.55 

3.95 

2.05 

2.55 
•I.  20 

Z.ffi 
4.P5 
2.4  5 
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2.05 
2.50 
1.95 
Z.86 
2.95 


WHEN  WRITING 

LIVESTOCK  ADVERTI3ER3 

PLEASE  MENTION 

WESTERN  FARM  LIFE. 

(Both  Publisher  and  Ad/irli-.«r  Will 
Appreciate  It.) 


Aspirin 

Say  "Bayer"  and  Insist! 


Unless  you  see  the  name  "Bayer"  on 
package  or  on  tablets  you  are  not  get- 
ting the  genuine  Bayer  product  pre- 
scribed by  physicians  over  twenty-two 
years  and  proved  safe  by  millions  for 


Colds 
Toothache 
Earache 
Neuralgia 


Headache 
Lumbago 
Rheumatism 
Pain,  Pain 


Accept  "Bayer  Tablets  of  Aspirin" 
only.  Each  unbroken  package  contains 
proper  directions.  Handy  boxes  of 
twelve  tablets  cost  few  cents.  Drug- 
gists also  sell  bottles  of  24  and  100. 
Aspirin  i:;  the  trade  mark  of  Bayer 
Manufacture  of  Monoaceticacidester  of 
Salycylicacid. 


/*Llr  COTTON  MATTRESS  BARGAINS 


Ruy  bedding  direit  from  our  factory.  Iletler  qual- 
ity, lower  price*,  N«w  feathere,  bout  H-or..  tick. 
Before  you  buy  bedding1  it  will  pay  you  to  m-nd  for 

our  IiIk  "Factory  to  Wn»r"  bargain  book.  Write  to- 
day. It'a  free  SOUTHWESTERN  FEATHER  CO., 
Dept.  120,  DALLAS,  TEX. 


The  Rural  Household 

Questions  about  home  problems  promptly  answered  by  letter  and  through 
the  magazine.  Letters  from  women  containing  helpful  suggestions  for  im- 
provement of  rural  life  are  always  welcome.  Address  all  communications  to 
Mary  G.  Collopy,  Editor  Home  Department,  Western  Farm  Life,  Denver,  Colo. 


Thankful  or  Not? 

"Would  you  be  ungrateful? 
'Tis  an  easy  way; 

Think  of  yourself,  and  self  alone  all  day; 
Think  of  your  pain,  your  grief,  your  loss, 
your  care. 

All  that  you  have  to  do,  or  feel,  or  bear; 
Think  of  your  good,  you  pleasure. 
And  your  gain, 

Think  only  of  yourself,  'twill  not  be  in 
vain. 

— M.  G.  C. 


My  Neighbor's  Story. 

She  called  on  me  the  other  day — this 
neighbor  of  mine.  We  talked  about 
Thanksgiving  Day.  We  didn't  talk  about 
turkey  or  cranberries  either;  perhaps 
because  we  are  both  invited  out  this 
year.  But  we  did  start  in  just  as  chil- 
dren who  ask  "What  did  you  get  for 
Christmas?"  We  asked  each  other, 
"What  am  I  thankful  for?"  She  told 
me  that  I  might  repeat  this  part  of  her 
Thanksgiving. 

"I'm  thankful  that  my  country  is  not 
at  war;  that  God  sent  one  of  my  sons 
home  from  France,  and  that  He  has 
given  me  faith  sufficient  to  bear  the  ab- 
sence of  the  other." 

"I  am  thankful  that  my  community  is 
growing  bigger  and  better — that  there 
is  less  of  religious  prejudice,  less  of 
slander  and  gossip,  and  more  of  the 
spirit  of  shoulder-to-shoulder  for  the 
good  of  all." 

"I'm  thankful  for  the  love  of  a  good 
husband  and  confiding  children." 

"I'm  thankful  that,  in  spite  of  crop 
failure,  and  low  prices,  my  family  is 
looking  forward  to  better  returns  in 
1923  " 

"Most  of  all,  I'm  thankful  that  I  am 
alive  and  able  to  fill  my  post  o'f  duty  in 
my  home  from  day  to  day." 


Suggestions  for  Thanksgiving  Dinner. 

Autumn  leaves  used  as  a  centerpiece 
are  just  as  attractive  this  year  as  ever. 
If  you  live  in  a  community  without  trees 
you  surely  can  find  a  pumpkin.  A  pump- 
kin cut  in  the  shape  of  a  coach  drawn 
by  chocolate  mice,  makes  a  splendid 
color  scheme.  The  "coach"  may  be 
filled  with  fruit  or  nuts.  Another  pleas- 
ing idea  can  be  carried  out  with  the  help 
of  the  children.  Fill  a  pumpkin  bowl 
full  of  walnut  fortunes.  Break  the  wal- 
nuts into  halves,  remove  the  nut  meats 
and  fill  the  space  with  tiny  folded  notes 
containing  a  written  fortune.  Before 
glueing  the  shells  together,  insert  one 
end  of  an  orange  baby-ribbon,  allowing 
streamers  of  ribbon  long  enough  to 
reach  out  to  each  plate.  Then  press  the 
parts  of  the  shell  together  and  allow 
the  glue  to  dry  before  heaping  the  nuts 
into  the  pumpkin.  If  you  have  only  a 
few  guests  your  "fortune  nuts"  will  be 
placed  among  the  nuts  which  fill  the 
bottom  of  the  pumpkin.  At  the  close  of 
the  meal  each  guest  draws  out  his  for- 
tune and  reads  it  aloud. 

Crepe  paper  pumpkin  blossoms  are 
easily  made  by  cutting  circles  of  orange 
or  yellow  crepe  paper  eight  inches  in 
diameter.  Use  a  plate  to  cut  your  pat- 
tern. Simply  crumple  the  circle  in  your 
hand  and  partly  shake  out.  This  gives 
the  effect  of  pumpkin  blossoms.  If  you 
care  to  have  these  hanging  from  your 
chandelier  or  hanging-lamp,  attach  the 
blossoms  to  cord  or  fine  wire  and  cover 
the  stem  with  green  paper. 

Perhaps  you  plan  a  separate  table  for 
the  children.  Crepe  paper  table  cover 
and  napkins  save  much  washing,  as  you 
know. 

Place  cards  can  be  made  by  the  chil- 
dren— cardboard  pumpkins  with  name 
written  in  black  ink  can  be  made  in  a 
very  few  minutes. 

The  following  is  a  suggestive  menu 
for  the  Thanksgiving  Dinner: 

Fruit  Cup  or  Cocktail  (Grapefruit  and 
Orange). 
Clear  Soup. 
Celery.  Relish. 
Koast  Turkey  with  Dressing. 
Cranberry  Frappe. 
Turnip  Cups.  Potatoes. 
Tomato  Jelly  Salad. 
Cheese  Straws. 
Pumpkin  Pie  with  Whipped  Cream. 
Coffee. 

Nuts.  Mints. 

The  following  recipes  are  used  in  the 
preparation  of  tbc  menu  sugjrostod: 

Turnip  Cups — Pare  and  cook  turnipsl 
until  tender.  Remove  and  drain.  Scoop! 
out  center  and  fill  with  creamed  pcaa  or 
buttered  carrots.    Beet  cups  may  be 


made  in  the  same.way.  Centers  may  be 
cut  out  either  before  or  after  cooking 
the  vegetable. 

Tomato  Jelly  Salad — Two  cups  stewed 
tomatoes;  1  cup  water  or  meat  stock;  2 
tablespoons  vinegar;  1  teaspoon  chopped 
onion;  1  teaspoon  salt;  %  teaspoon  pep- 
per; few  grains  cayenne;  2  tablespoons 
gelatine;  %  cup  cold  water;  %  cup 
dressing;  C  lettuce  leaves. 

Combine  all  ingredients  except  gela- 
tine, water  and  dressing.  Bring  them 
to  the  boiling  point  and  rub  through  a 
sieve,  then  soften  the  gelatine  in  cold 
water  and  dissolve  it  over  hot  water. 
Combine  the  two  solutions  and  turn 
mixture  into  molds;  arrange  later  on 
lettuce  leaves  and  garnish  with  dress- 
ing. A  pleasing  variation  is  made  by 
adding  chopped  olives  or  diced  hard 
boiled  eggs  to  mold. 

Cranberry  Ice — One  quart  cranber- 
ries; 2  cups  water;  2  cups  sugar;  juice 
2  lemons.  Cook  berries  and  water  10 
minutes,  then  rub  through  a  sieve;  add 
sugar  and  lemon  juice  and  freeze. 

Cheese  Straws — One-half  cup  cheese; 
%  cup  coarse  bread  crumbs;  Vs  cup 
flour;  2  tablespoons  butter;  Ya  teaspoon 
salt;  Vs  teaspoon  pepper;  few  grains 
cayenne.  Roll  and  cut  into  thin  strips 
about  6  inches  in  length  and  bake. 


What  Does  Your  Hair  Mean? 

What  does  your  hair  mean  to  you? 
Is  it  something  which  has  to  be  hastily 
pinned  back  when  you  arise  and  never 
thought  of  again  until  you  have  that 
spare  minute  late  in  the  afternoon?  Is 
it  a  bother  or  is  it  an  asset  to  your  ap- 
pearance ? 

There  are  many  women  who  will  say, 
"I  have  more  important  things  to  think 
about  than  my  hair.  I  have  no  time  to 
bother  with  it."  But  this  woman  hasn't 
paused  to  consider  how  pleased  her  hus- 
band would  be  to  see  her  hair  carefully 
arranged  as  well  as  combed;  how  much 
more  careful  the  average  man  is  of  his 
hair  than  is  the  average  woman;  how 
her  good  example  would  serve  as  in- 
spiration to  her  girls.  We  are  all  guilty 
of  neglect  at  some  time  or  other. 

How  many  times  have  I  heard  women 
say:  "My  hair  is  so  dull  and  broken 
that  no  hat  looks  well  on  me."  Or  an- 
other: "My  son  wants  me  to  have  my 
photograph  taken,  but  I  can't  look  like 
anything  with  this  little  wisp  of  hair." 

But  there  are  many,  many  women 
who  are  anxious  for  hints  on  proper 
care  of  the  hair.  For  them  we  shall 
pass  on  these  few  suggestions: 

Every  woman,  old  or  young,  poor  or 
rich,  owes  it  to  her  husband,  to  her 
children,  and  to  her  community,  to  look 
her  very  best  at  all  times. 

Massage  your  scalp,  with  your  finger 
tips,  every  time  you  think  of  it,  but 
especially  at  night.  Begin  at  base  of 
your  head  in  the  back  and  work  forward 
moving  the  scalp  with  thumbs  and  mid- 
dle fingers.  This  is  so  much  better  than 
just  surface  rubbing.  A  loose  scalp 
sends  blood  to  the  roots  of  your  hair, 
giving  hair  life  and  color. 

In  brushing  your  hair  use  a  narrow 
brush  which  will^  work  into  the  scalp 
as  the  hair  is  divided  into  parts.  Brush 
your  scalp  as  well  as  your  hair. 

Begin  combing  at  ends  of  hair,  work- 
ing up  gradually. 

Worn,  bent  wire  hair  pins  often  break 
the  hair,  especially  when  carelessly 
"stuck"  into  the  hair. 

Do  not  shampoo  oftener  than  twice 
each  month  is  the  advice  of  well  trained 
hair  dressers. 

For  shampoo,  always  use  a  pure 
white  soap  of  castile  variety.  Shave 
the  soap  and  melt  it  in  water  until  com- 
pletely dissolved.  Never  rub  the  bar  of 
soap  directly  on  the  hair. 

Rinse  your  well  brushed  hair  before 
you  add  the  lather  of  soap.  This  is  a 
warm  rinse  but  it  removes  much  dust 
and  gives  the  lather  a  better  chance. 

Give  at  least  two  distinct  applications 
of  the  lather,  rinsing  after  each  time. 
Rub  scalp  as  well  as  hair. 

Rinse!  Rinse!  So  few  of  us  actually 
remove  all  the  soap  from  our  hair.  If 
necessary  add  a  little  strained  lemon 
juice  or  one  tablespoon  of  vinegar  to 
free  the  soap.  Hard  water  shampoos 
require  the  addition  of  these  common 
acids. 

If  you  are  blessed  with  running  waver 
and  a  bath  tub  you  will  want  to  save 
money  enough  to  buy  a  bath  spray  to 
attach  to  the  faucet.   Kneel  by  the  tub 
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and  spray  your  hair  thoroughly.  This 
gives  the  ideal  rinse. 

An  oil  shampoo  is  so  very  beneficial, 
especially  for  oily  hair,  that  I  must 
mention  it.  Use  equal  parts  of  castor 
oil  and  pure  olive  oil;  heat  and  rub  well 
into  scalp  with  a  bit  of  cotton  or  a  tiny 
rag.  Let  this  remain  in  the  hair  over 
night.  Before  shampooing,  wring  a 
bath  towel  out  of  hot  water  and  steam 
your  head,  then  apply  soap  lather  with- 
out any  previous  rinse. 


Our  Fashion  Service. 

All  patterns  12  cents  each.  Address 
Western  Farm  Life,  Pattern  Department, 
1618  Court  Place,  Denver,  Colo. 

Road  Thin  Before  Ordering!  Patterns 
ordered  through  this  magazine  are 
mailed  promptly  from  the  factory  at 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  arrive  in  10  to  12 
days  from  time  order  reaches  Western 
Farm  Life.  Be  sure  to  specify  size  and 
number  of  patterns.  Write  your  name 
and  postoflice  address  plainly  to  avoid 
delay.  These  patterns  are  handled  at 
cost,  as  a  service  to  our  women  readers. 
The  price  of  12  cents  includes  postage. 

4161— For  Porch  or  Kitchen  Wear. 
Trim  and  neat  is  the  style  here  por- 
trayed. The  development  and  adjust- 
ment are  equally  simple.  Figured  per- 
cale was  used  in  this  instance,  combined 
with  white  linene  The  pattern  is  cut  in 
seven  sizes:  34,  36,  38,  40,  42,  44  and  46 
inches  bust  measure.  A  38-inch  size  re- 
quires 5  yards  of  40-inch  material.  To 
malte  vest,  collar  and  cuffs  of  contrast- 
ing material  requires  1  lA  yard.  The 
width  at  the  foot  is  2V*  yards. 


4156  i 


41K8 — A  Popular  Day  Dress.  A  frock  of 
this  kind  is  neat  and  chic,  and  simplifies 
the  work  of  the  woman  who  makes  it. 
The  model  Is  In  "slip  on"  style.  The  bell- 
shaped  sleeve  is  comfortable  and  up-to- 
date.  Plaits  at  the  side  seams  give  added 
fulness  to  the  skirt  portions.  This  pat- 
tern is  cut  In  seven  sizes:  36,  38,  40,  42, 
44,  46  and  48  Inches  bust  measure.  A  38- 
inch  size  requires  3%  yards  of  54-inch 
material.  The  width  at  the  foot  with 
plaits  extended  is  about  1%  yards. 

3030 — \  Popular  Style.  Here  is  ease 
and  convenience  for  a  "little"  person  and 
quite  the  latest  fashion  whim — to  "wrap" 
your  drcsa  about  you  and  go  about  It 
without  "mussing  up  your  hair."  The 
ba.ik<-t  pockets  will  be  attractive,  and  are 
useful  too.  This  style  is  good  for  repp, 
linen  or  gingham.    The  sleeve  may  be  in 


wrist  or  elbow  length.  The  pattern  is 
cut  in  four  sizes:  4,  6,  8  and  10  years.  A 
6-year  size  requires  2%  yards  of  32-ln.ch 
material. 

4152 — A.  fltyllMh  One-Piece  Model.  ft 

and  plaid  suiting  are  here  combined.  The 
fronts  meet  over  a  panel.  The  sleeve  is 
in  bell  style.  This  model  makes  a  splen- 
did school  dress.  The  pattern  Is  cut  in 
four  sizes:  6,  8,  10  and  12  years.  A  10- 
year  size  requires  2%  yards  of  44 -Inch 
material.  To  trim  as  Illustrated  will  re- 
quire 1  yard  of  32-lnch  material. 

410O — A.  Splendid  Model  for  General 
Wear.  Here  is  a  roomy,  comfortable  top 
garment,  good  for  traveling,  motoring  or 
street  wear.  It  may  be  made  of  caracul 
or  other  pile  fabrics,  as  well  as  of  tweed, 
mixtures,  velours  and  similar  cloakings. 
The  pattern  is  cut  in  four  sizes:  Small, 
34-36;  medium,  38-40;  large,  42-44;  extra 
large,  46-48  inches  bust  measure.  A  me- 
dium size  will  require  5%  yards  of  44- 
inch  material. 

4143 — A  New  Salt  for  the  "little  Man." 
Real  sportsman-like  is  this  model,  with 
its  sailor  collar  and  straight  trousers. 
Khaki,  linen,  drill,  serge-  or  tweed,  as 
well  as  corduroy,  seersucker  or  galatea 
are  serviceable  materials  for  this  design. 
The  pattern  is  cut  in  four  sizes:  3,  4,  5 
and  6  years.  A  4-year  size  requires  2 
yards  of  44-inch  material.  To  trim  with 
contrasting  material  as  Illustrated  will 
require  %  yard  of  32-lnch  material. 

4140—  A  New  Play  Dreiw.  Here  is  a 
smart  romper  fashion  with  added  "dress 
sections."  The  sleeve  may  be  finished  in 
wrist  or  elbow  length.  The  rompers  are 
finished  with  a  drop  back,  which  is  but- 
toned to  a  long  waist  portion.  The  pat- 
tern is  cut  in  four  sizes:  2,  4,  6  and  8 
years.  A  4-year  size  requires  3'/4  yards 
of  32-inch  material. 

3805 — A  Popular  One-Piece  Drenn.  Hero 
is  a  splendid  style  for  remodeling  or  for 
combining  two  materials.  The  lines  are 
good  and  youthful,  and  new  style  fea- 
tures are  seen  in  collar  and  sleeve.  Satin 
or  taffeta  would  be  attractive  for  this  de- 
sign with  soutache  braid  or  embroidery 
for  trimming.  It  would  also  be  nice  in 
black  velvet  with  braiding,  or  in  taupe 
moire  with  a  touch  of  coral.  The  pattern 
is  cut  in  three  sizes:  16,  18  and  20  years. 
A  16-year  size  requires  4^  yards  of  36- 
inch  material.  The  width  of  the  skirt  at 
the  foot  is  about  2  yards. 


The  Farm  Woman's  Servant. 

Ever  since  inventors  began  to  turn 
their  attention  to  devices  for  making 
life  easier  and  lessening  the  work  of  the 
housewife  by  electrical  machinery,  the 
farm  woman  has  had  one  more  cause 
for  envying  her  city  sister.  In  the  cities 
the  housewife  in  most  instances  had 
available  electric  power  for  operating 
these  household  helpers,  such  as  the 
washing  machine,  the  sweeper,  the 
toaster,  percolator,  and  even  the  curling- 
iron. 

Some  farm  homes  have  been  equipped 
with  individual  home  lighting  plants, 
but  these  represent  only  a  small  portion 
of  the  farm  homes  of  the  country.  In  a 
few  favored  localities  electric  power 
lines  have  been  extended  out  into  the 
country  districts,  carrying  the  conven- 
ient light  that  turns  darkness  into  day 
and  relieves  the  farm  woman  of  much 
of  her  drudgery  and  so  brightens  the 
surroundings  that  she  radiates  greater 
joy  and  gladness. 

One  such  community  is  the  Salt  River 
Valley  of  Arizona.  This  is  an  irrigated 
region,  the  water  for  which  is  obtained 
from  the  reservoir  formed  by  the  Roose- 
velt Dam  built  by  the  U.  S.  Reclama- 
tion Sei-vice.  This  dam  was  built  in  th.3 
mountains  at  the  junction  of  two 
streams.  Power  plants  have  been  built 
at  the  dam  and  at  various  points  on  the 
canal.  The  power  thus  developed  is 
used  to  operate  the  machinery  at  a 
number  of  large  mines,  and  is  also  used 
for  light  and  power  in  the  towns  of  the 
Salt  River  Valley,  and  last  and  most  in- 
teresting of  all,  for  carrying  the  con- 
veniences of  the  city  home  to  the  farms. 

Here  the  farmer  has  the  unique  ex- 
perience of  using  the  water  twice.  To- 
day he  may  put  the  same  water  on  his 
land  to  grow  his  crops  which  yesterday, 
far  up  the  canal,  developed  the  power 
that  pumped  the  water  for  domestic  use, 
did  the  family  washing,  miked  the  cows, 
or  last  night  lighted  the  home  and  the 
stable. 

For  the  past  few  years  the  farmers 
who  have  operated  the  irrigation  sys- 
tem, through  their  own  association  of 
water  users,  have  been  gradually  ex- 
tending electric  lines  throughout  the 
farming  area.  Groups  of  farmers  form 
an  electric  district  within  the  irriga- 
tion project,  which  covers  300,000  acres. 
The  district  is  then  equipped  with  trans- 
formers, distributing  lines  from  the 
main  power  lines  and  other  necessary 
equipment,  the  work  being  done  at  cost 
by  the  parent  association.  Power  is 
supplied  at  a  very  reasonable  rate,  en- 
abling the  farmer  to  have  the  luxury  of 
lights,  and  his  wife  the  convenience  of 
power  appliances  cheaper  than  city 
folks. 

The  power  lines  in  many  cases  paral- 
lel the  wonderful  paved  roads,  the  $10,- 
000,000  system  which  is  now  nearly 
completed,  and  which  puts  almost  every 
farm  in  the  Valley  on  a  paved  road  or 
w  ithin  a  mile  of  one. 


Had  Your 
Iron  Today  ? 


Good  November  Food 

For  Men  on  Farms 


The  reading  of  newspapers  and  farm  journals  in  easy  chairs 
calls  for  different  kinds  of  food  than  plowing  days  require. 

Inactivity  is  particularly  the  foe  of  good  health  on  the  farm. 

You  need  foods  then  that  tend  to  do  what  exercise  does  during 
busy  times. 

Stewed  Raisins  are  luscious  and  effective 

Stewed  raisins  served  with  cream  is  a  most  delicious  breakfast 
fruit-dish,  and  one  that  brings  real  winter  benefits. 

Eat  them  frequently  when  exercise  is  lacking.  For  raisins  are 
75  per  cent  fruit  sugar  in  practically  predigested  form. 


Stewed  Raisins 

One  package  Sun-lfaid  Rai- 
sins; 1  slice  orange  or  lemon 
rind;  2  cups  cold  water. 

Put  raisins  and  water  in 
sauce-pan  and  bring  to  boiling 
point.  Add  slice  of  orange  or 
lemon  and  ecok  for  30  min- 
utes. Sugar  may  be  added, 
but  is  not  necessary.  Stewed 
raisins  being  very  rich  should 
be  served  in  small  portions. 


Sun  -  Maid  Raisins 
should  cost  you  no  more 
than  the  following 
prices : 

Seeded  (in  15  oz.  blue 
pkge.)— 20c. 

Seedless  (in  15  oz,  red 

pkg.)— 18c 
Seeded    and  Seedless 

(II  oz.)— 15c. 


And  this  sugar  and  the  raisin  skins  make  a  mildly 
laxative  food  that's  the  most  effective  natural  fruit- 
laxative  we  know. 

Raisins  furnish  food-iron  also — fine  food  for  the 
blood. 

You  need  but  a  tiny  bit  of  iron  daily  but  that  need 
is  vital.  Stewed  raisins  will  help  you  get  your  daily 
portion  of  it  in  a  most  attractive  way. 

The  fact  is,  you  will  like  this  dish  so  well  that  it 
will  be  your  regular  morning  fruit-food  the  year 
round. 

Try  it  now  and  note  how  delicious.  Try  it  every 
morning  for  ten  days  «s  a  test.  Decide  then  if  it's 
also  a  health  food  that  you  need. 

Always  ask  for 

Sun-Maid  Raisins 

Get  delicious  Sun-Maid  Seedless  Raisins  from  your 

grocer.  Stew  them  as  directed  in  the  column  to  the 

left- 
Mail  coupon  for  valuable  free  book,  "Sun-Maid 

Recipes,"  describing  scores  of  other  luscious  raisin 

foods. 

Sun-Maid  Raisin  Growers 

Membership  13,000 
DEPT.  B-3911,  FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 


COT  THIS  OUT  AXD  SEXP  IT 


n 


Snn-Mald  Raisin  Grower*. 
Dept.  B-3911,  Fresno,  Calif. 

Please  s^nd  me  copy  of  your  free  bock. 
"Recipes  with  Raisins." 


Red  package  (Seedless), 
best  for  stewing. 


Name  

Post  Office  

R.F.D.   Box. 


State. 
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BIGGS  WANTS 


FUR* 


Highest 
^Market 
Prices 


I  Op  rriUeS  UUurdfUtUM  Separate"plan.Simply request 
It  on  tag  or  letter  inside  package  vrhen  ycu  ship  and  we  will  hold 
your  furs  separata  from  all  others  until  you  have  had  time  to  get 
ourcheck  and  toknowthatyouaresatisSed.  Ko  commissions  deducted. 
Full  market  prices— and  also  i%  Extra  in  BIGGS  Cash  Coupons. 

WRITE  TODAY  FOR  FULL  PARTICULARS. 

Big  Premium  List 

and  many  other  articles — also  moa  t  com- 
plete  Trappers'  Catalog— all  sent  FREE. 
Thousands  of  trappers  are  getting  all  or 
A  large  part  of  their  trapping  outfits 
can  you 4f  yoo  ship  to  BIGGS. 


Fur  Prices  by  Radio 

Far  Market  Reports  are  broad* 
casted  at  6  p.m.  daily  by  the 
KansasCityStarRadioStation.  i 
W  O  A  F.      Tune  In  !  Ge{ 
BICCS  Prices  Daily  —  broad-  | 
casted  to  the  world. 


All  FursWanied-&S! 

the  new  women's  fashions  demand 
more  fur.   All  kinds  ere  bringing 

C prices.  Send  today  for  For  Market 
rta  and  Latest  Price  List! 


BIGSS  Has  the  Gash 

furs.  40  years'  reputation  as  most  lib* 
era]  fur  house  in  America.  Ship  to 
BI GCS  and  set  your  money  quick  I 

Subscription  to  p|£££ 


Trappers'  Magazine 

"  Trappers'Eichaage,"  greatest  trappers' 
magazine  published — with  game  laws, 
trapping  secrets, sets,  etc.— FREE  If  yon 
send  your  name  and  address  at  once. 

E.W.  BIGGS  &  CO.,  K9i8NsBATc1^Me6 


WOLVES  WANTED 

WILL  PAY  UP  TO  $20.00 

Need  Large  Quantities  Now 

PAYING   EXTRA  HIGH    PRICES    FOR    IMMEDIATE    SHIPMENT  OXI/T. 
MAKE  TRIAL  SHIPMENT  AND  BE  CONVINCED. 

J.  HENRY  STICHT 


127-G  West  25th  St. 


New  York,  N.  Y. 


If  you  want  to  get  the 
most  cash  for  your 


RAW  FURS  fhh£  t0  FRIEND  gf  DENVER 

We  charge  you  no  commission  and  save  you  from  $1  to  $10  on  express  or  parcel  post 
Why  not  be  one  of  our  satisfied  shippers     Give  us  a  trial  shipment  and  be  convinced. 

FRIEND'S  Animal  Decoy  will  increase  your  catch  We  also  handle  a  full 
line  of  traps.    Write  today  for  full  particulars  and  fur  price  list  and  tags,  all 


free  for  the  asking 

Charles  Friend.  <5lCb. 


NCOBPORATEO 


909'°9I7  WAZEE  ST~  DENVER  .COLO. 


Big  Money 

for 

Muskrat 


and  Wolf! 


We  need  thousands  of  furs— M Ink, 
Fox.  Weasel.  Skunlt- everything! 
nigh  prices  guaranteed.  Write  today  to 


'or  41  Years 

World's  Leading 

Fur  House 

FUNSTEN  ANIMAL,  BAIT 

A  biKKcr  catch  Ruarantccd.  State  Kind 
$  1  OO 

rjim  for  $2 .DO.  JL  ; 

FUNSTEN  BROS.  &  CO. 
4M  I  unaten  Bldg.         ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


Wanted  —Trappers 

To  Iwrom*  Fur  Biiyir*.  If  vow  don't  know  the 
l.'i«ni»...  *»•  Will  Urarh  you  I  HKK.  uml  tlirn  give. 
)<m  a  M,  with  good  pay.    Writ*  QUICK  A.Mithh, 

UNITED  SQUARE  DEAL  COMPANY, 
404  DELAWARE  ST.  KANSAS  CITY,  M0. 


Get  the  Habit  to  Send  Your  Hides  and 
I  urn  to  Uh  for  the  Best  Tanning 

>  "  money  by  having  YOUR  OWN  hldm  and  fura 

I  Fit'*    UK'-flll     -iltKlfW.     Hll'  ll    HH  .     KohnH,  m.'ltH. 

•  'holier*,  mltleriA,  kI'jvi-n,  rapa,  buokakln, 
. k    h.irm-KH,  ami   noli-   |..;itliir.    We  aim  do 

my  j fi> I  retmr  work.    We  are  alwaya  In  the 

•  *  for  ra-*  fur*  nn«l  Junk.  Write  fur 
price  lui*  »n-l  tag;*.    THE  BISMARCK  HIDE 

S  F  UR  CO..  BISMARCK,  NORTH  DAKOTA. 


HERE'S  Bomethmfc  for  YOU  Mr. 
Trapper  and  Fur  Shipper — 
something  vary  important  to  YOU.  Raw 
for  prices  are  high  this  season,  ao  get  all 
the  Am  you  can,  BUT  to  feet  the  moat 
money  for  your  furs,  yon  mutt  be  ac- 
curately potted  on  market  condition* 
and  market  pricet.  Malta  this  yonr 
biggest  season  by  reading  "(Pbr  f»but'rt 
arbtpprr''  regularly.  It  costa  you  nothing — 
it's  FREE — and  It  will  malt*  money 
for  yon.  It's  the  greatest  publication  of  ita 
kind  in  the  world.  It  quotes  highest  authen- 
tic market  prices  and  contains  market  infor- 
fjt  «a  madon  that  you  cannot  afford 
W* E  C©     to  be  without. 

SHUBERT 

"ODr  ftbnbrrt  •htpprr''  To  dSaV 

will  put  you  in  position  to  -» 
sell  your  furs  at  the  highest  prices  at  all  times 
—  you  will  alwaya  know  just  what  prices 
your  furs  ahould  command.  Ian't  such  in. 
formation  worth  money  to  you?  The  market 
reports  published  in  "«b»  Vtiubrr!  *>btpprr" 
are  always  based  on  true  facts  concernlhA 
conditions  existing  in  all  the  fur  markets  of 
the  world,  It  also  contains  pictures  of  fur- 
boarlng  animala  in  beautiful  colore.  Juat 
slAn  end  mail  the  coupon  below  end  a  copy 
will  come  to  you  by  next  mail.  You  need  it. 
Don't  be  without  It. 

Write  for  your  copy  ai  one*. 

A.  B  .  S  HUBERT, inc. 

rut  Mfcfsr  Moult  /v  rut  mwto  outom  OuU/flWm 
AMERICAN  RAW  FURS 

IS^IT  W  AUSTIN  AVE  -  CMICACO.  U  SA.  


MA//-     COU POM  rOOAV 


1 1.  IHUlf  RT.  Ire.  21-37  W.  Austin  lag., 
Cnicags,  U.  I.  a.— Without  obligation  aend  BM 
"Oka  trhubrrt  0htpprr"  and  keep  me  posted 
on  Haw  Vur  Market  ooodittoua  during  the  Fur 

Beaaoa  of  1022-23. 


Name 


(. 


8t»te 


'■.,.«'•  u  i    aii.:  laa. 


n£LF.D.. 


TJT) 


Use  of  "Scent  Baits"  in  Trapping. 

With  the  supply  of  fur-bearers  be- 
coming gradually  less  plentiful  in  most 
sections  of  the  country,  each  year,  it  is 
necessary  for  the  trapper  to  use  every 
possible  means  of  enticing  the  animals 
to  his  traps  if  he  is  to  enjoy  the  full 
fruit  of  his  labors.  During  the  past 
few  years  a  number  of  new  methods  and 
devices  for  fur  trapping  have  been 
brought  into  use  with  varying  degrees 
of  success.  One  of  these  is  the  use  of 
a  scent,  or  liquid  bait  in  connection  with 
the  meat  or  other  baits  used  in  making 
the  sets. 

While  the  effectiveness  of  scent  baits 
has  been  belittled  by  rather  a  large 
number  of  trappers,  others  are  strong 
in  their  praise  of  it  as  a  fur  getter, 
especially  when  properly  used.  During 
some  ten  years  of  personal  experience, 
and  association  with  other  trappers  on 
the  trap  line,  I  found  the  use  of  scent 
bait  of  much  practical  value  in  making 
larger  fur  catches,  providing  a  reason- 
able amount  of  care  is  used  in  placing  it. 
I  have  used  no  less  than  a  dozen  dif- 
ferent brands  of  liquid  animal  baits,  in- 
cluding some  of  my  own  manufacture, 
all  of  which  I  found  of  practically  equal 
"drawing"  power. 

The  cause  of  disappointment  in  the 
use  of  liquid  baits  is  mainly  due  to  a 
misunderstanding  of  how  they  should 
be  used.  The  practice  of  putting  the 
scent  directly  upon  a  small  stick,  or  on 
the  meat  bait,  as  is  almost  universally 
advised  by  bait  manufacturers,  is  al- 
most entirely  worthless,  in  my  experi- 
ence. The  greatest  neutralizer  of  liquid 
bait  is  moisture,  and  when  the  bait  is 
applied  to  a  meat  bait  the  natural 
moisture  contained  therein  will,  in  a  few 
hours,  entirely  kill  the  scent  bait.  When 
placed  on  a  stick  the  dampness  of  the 
ground  will  quickly  neutralize  the  lur- 
ing effects  of  the  bait. 

In  order  to  make  your  use  of  liquid 
bait  of  value  to  you  it  should  be  put  on 
a  small  piece  of  cotton.  Take  a  piece 
of  ordinary  cotton  about  the  size  of  a 
hazel  nut  and  saturate  it  thoroughly 
with  the  scent,  after  which  it  should  be 
placed  in  such  a  way  that  no  moisture, 
either  from  the  ground  or  from  storms, 
will  reach  it.  In  trapping  muskrats 
and  other  water  animals,  the  cotton  can 
be  tied  to  the  end  of  a  stick  and  placed 
directly  over  the  trap,  while  if  you  are 
making  a  set  for  small  land  animals  the 
scented  cotton  must  be  placed  between 
two  pieces  of  flat,  dry  wood. 

In  making  sets  for  wolves,  coyotes, 
wildcats  and  other  larger  animals,  the 
best  results  are  obtained  by  placing  the 
cotton  in  a  small  slit  in  a  tree  near  your 
set.  This  can  be  made  with  your  hunt- 
ing knife,  cutting  from  the  bottom  up, 
This  will  hold  the  cotton  securely,  while 
the  flap  will  protect  it  from  all  moisture 
and  storms.  The  slit  should  be  made 
about  three  feet  from  the  ground. 

The  above  method  of  using  liquid 
baits  was  discovered  only  after  much 
experimenting  and  has  been  found  to  be 
far  the  most  satisfactory  of  all,  both 
in  my  own  trapping  experiences  and 
those  of  fellow  trappers.  It  has  proven 
a  boon  to  many  an  amateur  trapper,  and 
by  adopting  its  use  you  will  most  surely 
have  the  satisfaction  of  much  larger 
catches,  and  especially  if  you  live  in  a 
snowy  locality  where  trapping  is  always 
a  more  difficult  undertaking  than  trap 
ping  on  bare  ground. — Emil  C.  Wahl 
strum. 


Leather  From  Your  Own  Hides. 

There  is  a  constant  call  for  good  re- 
pair leather  on  every  farm  and  ranch 
Hardly  a  day  passes  but  what  some  re- 
pairing in  which  leather  is  needed  is  to 
be  done.  However,  a  great  many  farm 
ers  try  to  get  along  without  the  needed 
leather,  or  continue  to  pay  the  high 
prices  asked  for  leather  when  they  could 
have  a  plentiful  supply  for  all  purposes, 
and  at  a  reasonable  cost,  by  having 
their  own  hides  tanned. 

The  tanning  charges  on  a  good  sized 
horse  or  cow  hide  is  only  $4  or  $5,  while 
the  same  amount  of  leather  would  cost 
from  $20  to  $30  if  purchased  in  the 
stores.  By  having  two  or  three  of  the 
hides  from  your  butchered  stock  tanned 
into  leather  you  will  have  a  supply  to 
last  an  entire  year,  and  at  the  same 
time  have  the  satisfaction  of  always 
having  a  piece  of  leather  at  hand  when 
needed. 

Also,  there  is  nothing  better  for  a 
coat  or  robe  than  a  good,  wcll-haircd 
horse  or  cow  hide  tanned  and  lined, 
leaving  the  hair  on.  Animals  killed  in 
the  spring  and  summer  make  the  best 
leather,  as  the  hide  is  thicker  at  thoso 
seasons  of  the  year,  while  hides  taken 
in  the  fall  nnd  winter  make  the  best 
coats  and  robes,  as  the  hair  is  longer 
and  heavier  then.  A  coat  or  robe  can 
be  had  made  and  lined  for  from  $10  to 


$15  by  most  reputable  tanners,  and 
after  the  job  is  done  you  will  have  an 
article  worth  many  times  its  cost.  With 
a  good  cowhide  coat  and  robe  your  early 
morning  trips  to  the  milk  station  this 
winter  will  be  comfortably  made. 
Take  a  look  about  your  premises  and 
see  if  there  are  not  two  or  three  hides 
going  to  waste  which  can  be  converted 
into  needed  leather  or  neat  fur  gar- 
ments.— Emil  C.  Wahlstrum. 


Market  Outlook  for  Farm  and 
Ranch  Products. 

(Continued  from  Page  6). 
190,000,000  bushels,  which  is  less 
than  last  year.  Italy  has  been  buy- 
ing Manitobas  in  the  last  few  days 
for  the  first  time  this  season,  as 
the  advance  in  exchange  made  Ameri- 
can wheat  about  15  cents  cheaper  to 
them.  Germany  seems  to  have  assem- 
bled funds  for  buying  food  and  France 
will  begin  to  provide  for  her  most  ur- 
gent requirements  as  soon  as  the  repar- 
ations problem  can  be  settled  in  some 
manner. 

Supplies  are  not  apt  to  come  forward 
in  North  America  more  rapidly  than 
they  are  now  doing,  even  if  the  car 
shortage  is  relieved,  as  it  is  past  the 
season  for  big  runs  of  wheat  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  and  there  is  little  evidence 
that  the  rail  situation  has  caused  clog- 
ging up  of  country  elevators.  In  fact, 
seme  sections  report  that  holdings  in 
such  positions  have  been  largely  sold  to 
mills.  Primary  markets  received  in  the 
first  four  months  of  the  wheat  year 
202,145,000  bushels,  compared  with 
232,279,000  bushels  last  year,  but  the 
ten-year  average  is  only  172,346,800 
bushels.  In  this  interval  the  accumu- 
lation at  terminals  was  only  15,790,000 
bushels,  against  46,272,000  bushels  last 
year  and  a  ten-year  average  of  49,062,- 
000  bushels.  From  this  time  on  the 
weekly  supply  usually  dwindles  arid  can 
be  expected  to  do  so  this  year  even  if 
the  car  situation  becomes  easier. 

Canadian  farmers  have  marketed  al- 
ready 190,000,000  bushels,  the  largest 
for  the  period  on  record.  Canadian  re- 
ceipts in  November  usually  run  about  as 
heavy  as  October,  but  as  heretofore, 
port  facilities  will  limit  the  amount 
which  can  be  placed  on  the  European 
market  and  in  another  five  weeks  the 
close  of  navigation  will  seriously  reduce 
the  movement  to  the  seaboard. 

Canada  has  piled  up  a  rather  large 
visible  supply,  but  the  accumulation  has 
been  small  alongside  of  the  total  re- 
ceipts. In  the  United  States  the  visible 
supply  is  about  60  per  cent  of  that  of 
last  year  and  the  smallest  on  November 
1,  with  two  exceptions,  in  a  dozen  years, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  sales  from 
farms  from  July  1  to  September  30,  as 
estimated  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, were  50.1  per  cent  of  the  crop 
compared  with  57  per  cent  last  year, 
and  41.1  per  cent  two  years  ago.  The 
movement  this  year  is  above  the  aver- 
age of  the  war  years  also. 

Rains  in  the  Southwest  have  soaked 
some  of  the  dry  spots,  but  the  crop  has 
obtained  a  late  start  and  private  reports 
point  to  a  decrease  of  about  10  per  cent 
in  the  acreage,  the  reductions  being 
greatest  in  Nebraska,  Oklahoma  and 
Texas.  The  rain  is  too  late  to  correct 
the  condition  entirely,  although  it  will 
sprout  some  of  the  grain  sown  in  the 
dust. 

Rye  Exports  Look  Promising. 

Large  sales  of  rye  to  Germany  have 
been  made  recently  and  reports  from 
that  country  indicate  that  the  native 
crop  is  a  great  disappointment  both  in 
yield  and  quality.  Exporters  are  confi- 
dent that  practically  all  of  the  big  sur- 
plus in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
will  be  wanted.  Out  of  a  surplus  of 
55,000,000  bushels  in  this  country  about 
19,000,000  bushels  had  been  cleared  be- 
fore October  1. 

Unusual  Strength  in  Corn  Position. 

Unofficial  reports  show  a  farm  carry- 
over of  old  corn  of  approximately  168,- 
000,000  bushels,  and  a  new  crop  of  2,- 
796,000,000  bushels,  making  a  total  sup- 
ply including  visible  stocks  at  terminals 
of  2,973,000,000  bushels,  compared  with 
3,385,076,000  bushels  a  year  ago,  a  de- 
crease of  412,000,000  bushels,  or  12  per 
cent.  Furthermore,  the  total  supply 
this  year  as  shown  by  these  unofficial 
reports  is  235,000,000  bushels  less  than 
the  amount  which  disappeared  into  con- 
sumption in  the  last  twelve  months,  and 
only  136,000,000  bushels,  or  approxi- 
mately a  normal  carry-over,  in  excess 
of  the  ten-year  average  disappearance. 
Since  the  number  of  hogs,  beef  cnttle 
nnd  dairy  cows  to  be  fed  is  above  the 
average,  nnd  since  exports  promise  to 
hold  above  normal,  the  demand  in  the 
next  twelve  months  threatens  to  outrun 
the  supply.   As  a  partial  offset  to  theso 
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Split  your  next  shipment  skin  for  skin 
grade  for  grade.  Send  one  half  to  the 
house  you've  been  shipping  to  and  the 
other  half  to  Fouke  at  once.  See  how 
much  more  you  get  from  Fouke.  Let 

tthe  checks  tell  the  story.  You 
tfSfnt  will  get  a  whole  lot  more  for 
bH  the  furs  you  fhip  to  Fouke, 
IH  you  can  bet  your  bottom  dollar 
VHP  on  *hat-  "Prices  don't  mean 
nuthin" — it's  the  grading  that  counts 
and  Fouke  grading  alwnys  makes 
your  fur  checks  bigger.  SHIPNOW! 

Order  trap."  and  baits  now.  Send  coupon  below  at  once, 
for  lowest,  prices  on  trappers  supplies,  tret  free  samples 
NOXENT  (kills  human  scent)  and  REMOV-A-SMEL 
(destroys  skunk  smells  instantly).  Get  free  Trapper's 
Pardner  showing  all  kind*  of  traps  and  new  parte  baits. 
game  laws,  bow  to  trap  and  grade  furs.  We  keep  you 
posted  on  fur  market  all  season.  ALL 
FREE!     SEND  COUrON  TODAY  TO 


Fur  Co, 


(J69FOUKB 
BUILDING 
ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

——  —  FOUKE  FUR  COMPANY——— 

<!08  Fouke  Buildir,'.  .  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Send  me  samples  of  NOXEWT  and  REMOV- A-SMEL, 
"Trapper's  Pardner,"  and  tnes.   Keep  me  posted  on 
the  fur  market  all  season.  All  FREE. 
Name 


r  Fur 


Get  This  Straight! 

We  do  business  with  Fur  Buyers.  We  do 
NOT  mail  eky-high  quotations  to  every 
Tom.  Dick  arid  Harry  in  your  neighbor- 
hood. We  do  NOT  tell  your  trapper 
customers  to  (hip  to  as  direct.  We  do 
NOT  make  ft  hard  and  unprofitable  for 
yoa  to  do  business. 

We  Work  With  You! 

line  op  with  this  biff,  progressive  house 
for  for  dealers.  Get  our  dependable  Market 
Reports  with  FLAT  PRICES.  Get  our 
Dealer's  Help.  Whether  yon  handle  ten 
skins  or  a  thousand— we  want  yoo  to  write 
oa  at  oneel  Bend  a  postal  card  with  your 
name  and  address,  today  I 

Federal 

PUR  ft  WOOL  CO.,  242  Fideral  Fur  Bldg. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


MONEY  IN  FURS 


TRAP  AND  SKIP  TO  , 

McMillan 


Dealers  In 


^  FU  RS 

HIDES  PELTS  WOOL 


AND  GET  HIGHEST  PRICES,  KONEST  GRADING, 
PROMPT  CASH  RETURNS,  FREE  ILLUSTRATED 
TRAPPERS'  GUIDE  TO  SHIPPERS  :  :  s  i  i 
Write  for  Price  List 


Mc  MILLAN  FUR  £  WOOL  CO 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN  . 


O.  J.  SNYDER, 

SADDLES  and 
HARNESS 

Best  in  the  West.  Send 
for  Catalog  No.  L23. 

0.  J.  SNYDER 

1535    Larimer  St., 
Denver,  Colo. 


YOU  SAVE  FROM  $7  TO 
$15  ON  EVERY  SADDLE 
AND  HARNESS 

Direct  from  our  workshop. 
Send  for  our  free  catalog. 

THE  FRED  MUELLER 
Saddle  and  Harness  Co. 

1413  to  1410    Larimer  St. 
Denver,  Colo. 


conditions,  the  quality  and  feeding  va'ue 
of  this  year's  crop  is  much  better  than 
that  of  last  year. 

Cash  Grain  Markets. 

The  rang;e  of  cash  grain  prices  are  as 
follows: 

Kansas  City— Wheat,  No.  2  red,  $1.18 
@1.19;  No.  3,  $1.12@1.17;  No.  2  hard, 
$1.14@1.24;  No.  3,  $i. 13(&1.23. 

Corn — No.  2  mixed,  71@74c;  No.  3, 
73c;  No.  2  yellow,  71^@75c. 

Oats— No.  3  white,  44»4@45%c. 

Seed  Market  Gaining. 

The  reed  market  is  gradually  advan- 
cing, with  timothy  especially  showing 
a  sustained  upward  trend.  Receipts  are 
fairly  heavy,  but  the  demand  is  ample 
to  absorb  them.  The  tariff  has  prac- 
tically shut  off  imports  of  European 
clover  seed. 

Hay  Market  Slightly  Easier. 

Receipts  of  hay  have  increased  slight- 
ly and  the  market  shows  an  easier  tone 
as  demand  remains  limited.  Supplies 
in  the  surplus  sections  are  large,  but 
high  freight  rates  restrict  shipment  and 
the  trade  is  apt  to  remain  mostly  a 
local  affair  as  it  has  been  for  the  last 
eighteen  months. 

Kansas  City — Prairie  upland  No.  1, 
$15@15.50;  No.  2,  $13@14.50;  alfalfa, 
choice  $24.50@25.50;  No.  1,  $23@24; 
standard,  $19@22.50;  No.  2,  $17@19; 
No.  1  timothy,  $14.50@16.50;  No.  2,  $12 
@13;  No.  1  light  clover  mixed,  $14.50@ 
15.50;  No.  1  clover  mixed,  $12.50@14; 
straw,  .f>8.50@9. 

Fresh  Eggs  Extremely  Scarce. 

Fresh  eggs  are  becoming  more  and 
more  scarce  on  the  leading  markets  and 
a  further  advance  in  values  occurred 
last  we'ek.  During  the  next  thirty  days 
the  season  of  greatest  shortage  will  be 
encountered. 

Receipts  of  poultry  are  running  above 
the  average  for  this  time  of  year,  but 
the  rate  of  consumption  also  is  above 
the  average  and  storage  stocks  of  frozen 
poultry  are  accumulating  very  slowly. 
The  increase  in  holdings  at  the  four 
leading  cities  during  October  was  only 
16  per  cent  of  that  of  last  year. 

Latest  quotations: 

Kansas  City — Eggs:  Firsts,  36c;  sec- 
onds, 24c.  Live  Poultry — Broilers,  21c; 
springs,  14c;  heavy  hens,  18c;  light 
hens,  13c;  roosters,  10c;  turkeys,  30c; 
ducks,  18c;  geese,  8c. 

Denver — Eggs,  32c.  Live  Poultry — 
Hens,  20c;  springs,  17  @  18c;  broilers, 
22c;  roosters,  7c;  turkeys,  27c. 

Another  Advance  in  Butter. 

Butter  prices  advanced  again  last 
week  as  the  supply  on  the  leading  mar- 
kets declined  and  consumptive  demand 
remained  strong,  although  a  part  of  the 
consuming  public  is  turning  to  substi- 
tutes. Medium  and  undergrades  im- 
proved even  more  than  top  scores. 
Prices  for  92-score  fresh  butter  on  No- 
vember 3  were  as  follows: 

Chicago,  48%c;  New  York,  49%c; 
Boston,  48c;  Philadelphia,  50c. 

Potato  Market  Glutted. 

Potato  markets  have  been  glutted  dur- 
ing the  last  two  or  three  weeks  and  ex- 
tremely low  prices  have  prevailed.  Dur- 
ing the  next  month,  however,  a  decrease 
in  shipments  from  producing  sections  of 
50  per  cent  or  more  can  be  looked  for 
confidently  and  values  as  a  result  are 
apt  to  recover  sharply.  Large  quantities 
are  being  left  undug  and  a  period  of  cold 
weather  would  enhance  prices  sharply 
by  destroying  unharvested  potatoes  and 
causing  heavy  losses  of  shipments  in 
transit,  practically  all  of  which  are  now 
moving  in  ordinary  box  cars.  Northern 
sacked  round  whites  are  quoted  at  85 
cents  to  $1.25  on  Mid  Western  consum- 
ing markets. 


The  First  American. 

(Continued  from  Page  10.) 

"You  shall  face  him,"  assented  Richc^ 
lieu  with  sudden  solemnity. 

"Where?  When?"  demanded  the  mar 
quis. 

"A  day  or  so  hence.  In  the  next 
world,  whither  he  has  just  preceded 
you." 

"Your  eminence!"  panted  the  doomed 

man,  "I  " 

"The  marquis,"  said  Richelieu,  again 
addressing  me,  "had  greater  temptation 
than  assails  most  men.  The  reward 
promised  him  was  high.  Nothing  less 
than  the  hand  of  my  god-child,  Mile. 
Qlairc  de  Sieux." 

I  felt  myself  redden.  The  cardinal 
eyed  me  with  that  odd,  quizzical  glance 
of  his;  then  resumed: 

"It  was  well  planned.  The  duke  had 
won  the  Chevalier  de  Sieux  over  to  his 
side.  He  had  promised  him  a  marquis 
ate  if  the  chevalier  would  give  him  his 
daughter — and  his  daughter's  dowry — 
to  the  man  who  should  heroically  rid 
France  of  Richelieu  the  tyrant." 

"No!  No!"  babbled  Des  Ems  incoher 
ently,  wringing  his  hands. 

"The  chevalier  was  greedy  for  rank 
commensurate  with  his  wealth.  The 
only  proviso  he  made  was  that  his  fu 
ture  son-in-law  should  also  be  a  man  of 
high  rank.  On  slaying  me,  Des  Ems 
was  to  go  directly  to  the  chevalier  and 
claim  his  reward.  He  was  unknown, 
personally,  to  De  Sieux,  v/ho  mingled 
little  in  court  life  of  late  years. 

"And  a  letter  would  be  too  dangerous 
in  case  the  exploit  should  fail.  So  it 
was  arranged  that  Des  Ems  should  take 
the  ducal  snuff-box  from  my  body  and 
present  it  to  the  chevalier;  not  only  as 
guaranty  of  his  identity  but  as  proof 
positive  that  the  deed  was  done  and 
the  reward  earned.  Does  this  story 
interest  you?" 

"It — it — I  begin  to  see,  at  last!  The 
chevalier  thought  I  was  " 

"Can  you  not  imagine  his  rage  when 
his  daughter's  perverse  refusal  to  mar- 
ry you  robbed  him  of  a  marquisate  and 
a  titled  son-in-law?" 

"But  the  picture— the— " 

"The  miniature  in  the  box's  lid  ? 
Placed  there  by  the  chevalier  that  the 
son-in-law-elect  might  see  how  fair  a 
wife  he  was  to  earn. .  To  your  provin- 
cial brain  the  whole  affair  has  no  doubt 
a  very  pretty  mystery.  To  a  diplomat 
it  was  as  plain  as  the  alphabet." 

The  valet  de  chambre,  who  had  left 
the  room,  now  appeared.  Richelieu 
questioned  him  with  his  eyes.  Laroque 
bowed  and  withdrew. 

"Monsieur  le  marquis,"  said  the  car- 
dinal, turning  to  the  dazed,  sullen  Des 
Ems,  "I  have  a  pleasant  surprise  for 
you.  It  seems  we  are  to  be  a  very  jolly 
little  family  party.  The  Chevalier  de 
Sieux  has  just  been  announced.  Know- 
ing how  glad  you  would  be  to  see  your 
future  father-in-law,  I  ventured  to  send 
for  him." 

The  valet  de  chambre  came  again  to 
the  doorway.  Standing  at  formal  atten- 
tion, he  announced: 

"The  Chevalier  de  Sieux!" 

The  old  man  entered  the  room  with 
a  truculent  air  not  unlike  that  which 
Des  Ems  had  worn  on  his  arrival.  The 
thick  lips  were  parted  in  angry  protest 
when,  before  the  words  could  be  spoken, 
the  newcomer  chanced  to  see  Des  Ems. 

The  marquis'  attitude,  his  twitching 
face,  the  craven,  hopeless  fear  that 
leaped  from  his  eyes — all  told  their  own 
story;  far  more  eloquently  than  could 
mere  speech. 

(Concluded  in  next  issue.) 


Club  girls  baked  370,000  loaves  of 
bread  last  year  in  connection  with  ex- 
tension club  work  carried  on  by  exten- 
sion club  workers  in  the  United  States. 


Recent  Range  of  Livestock  Prices  at  Our  Principal  Markets. 

Cattle—  Denver.  Kansas  City  Omaha. 

Medium  heavy  steers   $  6.25<§>  7.50  $6,500  8.75  $7.00©  9.00 

Common  heavy  steers    4.50(g)  6.25  4.65 @  6.60  5.00 #  7.00 

Medium  light  steers   6.00@  7.50  6.25@  8.30  6.75@  8.75 

Common  light  steers    4.25@  6.00  4.15®  6.35  5.00©  6.75 

Common  to  choice  butcher  heifers   3.50@  5.25  3.75@  8.75  4.00@  9.00 

Common  to  choice  butcher  cows   3.00®  4.75  3.25®  6.15  3.50®  6.50 

i3ologna  and  beef  bulls   _   2.25®  3.00  2.85®  4.75  3.00®  6.00 

Canners  and  cutters,  cows  and  heifers   1.50®  2.75  1.75®  3.25  2.25®  3.50 

Canner  Steers    2.00®  3.00  2.00®  3.50  2.50®  4.00 

Aiedium  to  choice  light  veals   7.00®  9.00  6.25 ©10.00  7.50®  10. 00 

Common  to  choice  heavy  veals   4.00@  7.00  3.00®  7.00  4.50®  8.00 

Common  to  choice  feeders  (1000  lb.  up)....  4.50®  7.25  5.00®  8.25  5.25®  7.75 

Common  to  choice  feeders  (750-1,000  lb.)....  4.50®  7.25  5.00®  8.15  5.00®  7.85 

Common  to  choice  stocker  steers   4.00®  7.00  4.00©  S.10  4.75©  7.;>0 

Common  to  choice  stocker  cows  and  heifers.  2.75®  4.00  2.75©  5.75  3.25®  5.o0 

Hogs- 
Top  of  Market   $  8.70  $            8.25  $  8.25 

Bulk  of  Sales   ~  7.50®  8.25  7.50©  8.20  6.S5®  8.10 

Heavy  (250  lb.  up)    7.00®  8.25  7.40®  8.15  7.35©  8.15 

Medium  (200 — 250  lbs.)  ,  7.60®  8.50  7.50®  8.15  7.60©  8.25 

Light    fl50 — 200   lb.)    7.65®  8.70  7.55©  8.25  7.50®  8.15 

Light  Lights  (130-150  lb.)  fl  7.50®  8.50  7.60®  8.25   

Smooth  packing  sows  (250  lb.  up)   7.00®  7.25  6.75®  7.25  6.85©  7.50 

Stock  pigs   .7.   7.00®  7.60  7.50®  8.70  7.00®  8.25 

Sheep  and  Lambs- 
Medium  and  prime  lambs  84  lb.  down)  $11. 00®  13.35  $11.00 ©14.25  $11.75 ©14.00 

Culls  and  common  lambs   -  -  7.50®11.00  6.75@11.50  8.25©12.00 

Medium  to  choice  ewes   «.  4.00@  6.50  4.00®  6.50  4.75®  7.00 

Feeder  lambs   m*   12.75   11.50®  13.35 
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Ship  ALL  Your  Fur*  to  b'rptwna  of  Omvtr, 


f  VV<  ata-ru  III 

;<n.  t«v«  si 

rt  your  wen  mr 
Danvar.  Co 

Vet,  and  la  U 
Weat. 


Best  Traps  at  Rock 
Bottom  Prices 

STEPHENS  of  DENVER  1  '!> 

Tml  AnimaJ  Hai-a.  ar.d  Buis- 
ftli«:B  at  Rock  Bottom  Prflcoa. 

Dollar*  aryl  yoa  g<-t  your  Hup- 
pilea  lO  Day*  to  2  Wicka 
QUICKER  by  doling  %*,lh 
tatophons.  Samf  Your  Nam* 

TODAY  for  Hi*.  HKKK  Trap 
CaUJ'JK.  A  postal  card  will  do. 
Hook  aJeo  tell*  aboat  SSOO  ha 
COLD  (  j  be  Clvan  In  1  raiy;«-ra  I 
•  PhoUnrrapria  of  their  V  ura.  1 

Fur  Book  Free 

WHITE  AT  ONCB  for  h.tr. 
"     Beautifully   lllultratrd  Trip 
Catalog,  TmprK-ra*  Guida,  Gam* 
Law:,  Fur  Price  Liat,  ud  libippiw 
XaiiJ—  AU.  FREE. 

EA'Stephens&GDff 

Stoph-.n-    MMaaJ  "*     """"  | 

/er,  Colorado,  U.  S.  A.  J§* 


-  «^  FREE  TO 

TRAPPERS 

Be  Taylor  Equipped — Save  Money 

Send  for  new  BOOK  of  TRAPS.  Biejcr  and 
better  than  ever  this  year— many  entirelj  new 
trapping  device;;  shown  for  the  first  time.  Also 
trapping  Saws,  trapping  methods,  traps  and 
baits  to  use— lists  every  article  the  trapper  uses 
at  money-saving  prices.  BOOK  of  TRAPS;  the 
MOST  COMPLETE  FUR  BOOK  ever  com- 
piled for  FREE  DISTRIBUTION.  WRITE— 


in  ST.  LOUIS  since  1871 

Taylor  Free  Service  Helps  You 

Send  your  name  and  address  for  Taylor 
Tmppinir  Service.  Moat  complete  Fur  Mar- 
ket reports^  also  shipping  Free  to  yoa. 
Write 

F.   C.  TAYLOR  FUR  CO. 

415  Fur  Ezchange  Bldg.     ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


TRAPPERSfe 


Stop  This  Big  Loss 

Write  Abraham  Fur  Co.  for  Free  icstrnctScn  end' 
advice  which  will  enable  you  to  vastly  increase  your 
income  from  the  trap  line.  We  want  to  show  yoa 
how  to  boy  Trappers'  Supplies  at  bargain  prices. 
We  opera.-c  the  Largest  Scppi7  Dept.  of  any  for 
hou-e  in  the  World— if  yo::  buy  ropplies  from  any- 
one beTore  getting oor*4P>ropOBi tton  on  Sup* 
pllos  "  yoa  wiJ  be  the  loser.  Write  os  for  inside 
secrets  on  how  to  get  full  valne  for  your  fors  — 
vaiacblc  information  Free  for  the  as  Icing. 

Send  Postal  Today. 


236  Abraham 
Building 


St  Louts 
Missoiiri 


SawslSCpids  a  Day/ 


'  Kf^iac'al.'r    mora  easily  with  tfcia  new  saw  tbsn  1 
Cviia)  m»r.  c*n  uw  £  cards  by  hard   Be*;  eocs 

OTTAWA 

*A  t  B-P.  LOW 
PRICES.  Stifted 
rraca  Factory  or 
9  Branch  Ecus**. 
E=raa  kerM«s«. 

Fr*o       :  V  -    r  ' :. 
'  _-T*y*vr«  CO. 

"TTAWA.  «  *~SAS 

ittsbcrgr-,  Pa.  | 


Rsiss  Thoroughbred 

SILVER  FOXES 

or.d  Ctoss  Foxes.  Large 
profits.     Send  for  litera- 
ture.     W.     D.  KAMBO. 
Pioneer   E-reeder,   407   Sprague,    Sookane,  Wash- 


Ship  lour 
CHIRMVG  CREAM 
to 

Windsor  Farm  Dairy.  Denver. 
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WESTERN    FARM  LIFE 


Farmers^Stockmens 

T^eadj  7?e/e re  nee 

Directory 


The  Best  in  Radio 

Let  us  tell  you  about  the  Aeriola  Senior, 
which  receives  500  to  1.000  miles  and  re- 
quires no  storage  battery.  We  also  have 
other  sets,  the  best  on  the  market.  Send 
for  price  list  and  information  today. 

RADIO  SPECIAL  INC. 

1515  CHEYENNE  PLACE,         DENVER,  COLO. 

THE    LARGEST    STOCK   AND    FINEST  RADIO 
STORE  IN  THE  WEST. 

NEW  RADIO  GUIDE  f  £  _ 

AND  CATALOG  IOC 

To  be  refunded  on  first  $5.00  purchase. 

The  Reynolds  Radio  Co.,  Inc. 


1534  GLENARM  ST. 


DENVER,  COLO. 


GET  IN  TOUCH- 


Buy  Radio  Apparatus 

Prompt  attention.   Write  for  prices. 

WILLIAMS  &  ROSE  RADIO, 


435  Fifteenth  St. 


Denver,  Colo. 


WE  MANUFACTURE  HIGH-GRADE 

RADIO  APPARATUS 

at  prices  which  are  consistent  with  such  work. 
We  are  equipped  to  do  every  kind  of  machine  work 
and  winding,  and  specialize  in  building  sets  to 
order,  any  size.  Representatives  wanted  in  all 
sections. 

A.  &  M.  RADIO  MFG.  CO., 
233  E.  SEVENTH  AVE.  Denver,  Colo. 

CLEAR -TONE  RADIO 

Manufactured  by  The  Buck  Air  Craft 
Syndicate,  1958  Broadway,  Denver,  Colo. 

Our  Chief  Engineer  was  one  of  the  first  wireless 
operators  on  a  Government  steamship,  and  has 
been  building  Radio  Sets  since  1903.  Standard- 
ized sets  for  the  home  and  Automobile.  Special 
sets  for  schools,  clubs  and  lodges  built  to  order. 
AGENTS  WANTED.  

"Hear  It  by  Radio" 
RADIO'S    LATEST  SENSATION 

DICTOGRAPH 

RADIO    LOID  SPEAKER  

We  are  distributors  for  this  loud  speak- 
er. Place  your  orders  NOW.  Dealers,  send 
for  price  lists  and  discounts. 
ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  RADIO  CORP., 

1512-1516  Broadway,  Denver,  Colo. 


u 


NIVERSAL  ELECTRIC 

LIGHTING  SYSTEMS 

Used  by  U.  S.  Government,   for  farms, 
towns,  churches  or  schools.   Electric  Ac- 
cessories.   Gasoline    Lighting  Systems, 
Pressure  Burners,  Pressure  Stoves. 

The  National  Arc  Light  Co. 


1323  Welton  Street. 


Denver,  Colo. 


PARCEL 

POST 
PREPAID 
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THE  SPPAY 
SPICE  CO. 


DRINK  SPRAY'S  DELICIOUS 

COFFEE 

~  LBS. 
Ilqo 

MAIL  ORDER  DEPT  2112  MARKET  St  DENVER. COLO. 

5-Gal.  Shipping  Cans, 

1 1  r.  \  \  V  WEIGHT,  <f.o  nn 
Prepaid  

Everything  In  Dairy  Sup- 
plies. !)<■  Laval  Separators 
and  Milking  Machines.  We 
carry  a  large  Klock  of  sep- 
arator partM,  oil,  brushes. 

Denver  Dairy  Supply  Co. 

1404J  Ifllh  St.,  Denver,  Colo. 


The  University  of  Denver 

Offer*  THE  MOST  COM  I'RKIIENMVE  »n<l  PBAO- 
TIOAI.  < OCKSKH  IN  BUHINEHH  to  be  had  In  all 
I  .  Wtnt.  EVERY  FARMER  NEEDS  TODAY  THE 
M03T  UP  TO  DATE  BUSINESS  METODS.  I«W 
Term*  begin  Nov.  27;  Keb.  20,  and  .lune  i.  Writ  I 
t  ,r  IfnM.-tiri  l.f  :n. -I  Schedule  of  ('laaaea.  Addrewi 
Mi  hool  of  CHHMIKi  \nountn  A  Flnnnee 
20th  &  GLENARM  PLACE.  DENVER,  COLO. 


PATENTS 


ro|>yrlfchf »,  De- 
mIkhm.      I.  ii  li  e  I 
'I'  r  ii  il  e   M  n  r  k  ». 
I'ntenl  Cauxea.  OpitiluriN  ;ih  to  Hcone.  VII- 
:m<l  [nfrliigeinent.    I'ractli'Ul  ixper- 
iii    merhunliMl     nncl  engln'-'Tlng 
v.-ork.  Writ* 

rHARJ.FS  OSCAR  BRBAUGH. 

I'\TK!»T  ATTOHNT.Y,  lteKUler  No.  ^flO. 
(>■»■(  A  Crnnmrr  Illdg.,  Denver,  Colo. 


turopean  Plan. 


THE 


One  Dollar  and  up. 


KENMARK  HOTEL 

IN  THE  CITY'S  CENTER. 
POPULAR  PRICED  LUNCHROOM  AND 
RESTAURANT   IN  CONNECTION. 

A  home-like  hotel  with  all  modern  conveniences. 

All  Seventeenth  St.  Cars  direct. 
Denver,  Colo.  E.  C.  BENNETT,  Mgr. 


Complete  Stock  of  RADIO  Units 

On  hand  for  immediate  delivery. 

Winner  Radio  Corporation 

Distributors  for 
Radio  Corporation  of  America. 
1710  Glenurm  Place.  Denver,  Colo. 


R\  T\  T  /f\  After  you  have  looked  over 
J\  U  L  \J  what  others  have  to  offer — 

vou  what  we'  can  do  for  you.  We  have  everything 
"for  you  RIGHT  NOW,  including  WESTINGHOUSE 
SETS,  and  all  necessary  Radio  parts.' 

HALL  RADIO   SUPPLY  HOUSE, 
317  SIXTEENTH  ST.,  DENVER,  COLO. 

(Opposite  Court  House) 
Write  us  at  once.  Let's  get  acquainted. 


for  the  farm.  Hear  the 
daily  concerts,  opera, 
crop  and  market  reports 
with  the  guaranteed  Nesco  Add-More- 
Power  Radio  Phone.  Introductory  dis- 
count to  first  purchaser  in  new  territory. 
Write  today  for  prices  and  full  descript- 
ive literature. 

COLORADO  RADIO  COMPANY, 


1710  Champa  Street. 


Denver,  Colo. 


1420  Sixteenth  St. 


MONROE 

Radio  Sets 

Type  D-7,  Range  150 
to  1,000  miles.  $35.00. 

Write  for  our  illus- 
trated list. 

ALAMO  RADIO 
SUPPLY"  CO. 

Denver,  Colo. 


""belting  Water  Analyzed 

It  may  be  healthy  or  dangerous. 
Soil  Analysis  and  Electro  Deposition  of  Ores. 
ENGINEERING  and  RESEARCH  LABORATORIES 

Wm.  A.  Sharpe 

1820  CALIFORNIA  STREET. 
Denham  Building...  Denver,  Colo. 


THE  GAINES-ERB  MFG.  CO. 

"GAINES"  Artificial  Limbs. 
"GAINES"  Service  Machine  Shop 
"GAINES"  Wind  Wings  for 
Automobiles. 

PHONE  CHAMPA  308. 

232  Fifteenth  Street.         Denver,  Colo. 


Finish  Your  New  Roof  and  Renew  Old  Roof  with 

Elastic  Graphite  Roof  Coatings 

Made  and  tested  for  10  years  in  our  Western 
Climate  Mid  fully  guaranteed.  Our  full  line  of 
House  and  Barn  Paints  manufactured  with  same 
care  and  purpose  to  stand  the  Dry  Climate,  is  sold 
with  a  money-back  guarantee.  Inquire  of  your 
local  dealer  or  send  to  our  factory. 

ELASTIC  PAINT  &  MFG.  COMPANY. 
36th  &  BLAKE  STS.  Denver,  Colo. 


Mail  Us  Your  Broken  Glasses 


For  Repairs.    Our  Prices  Are  Reasonable 
Wo  Examine  Eyes  at  No  Charge 

Free  Booklet  on 

"Save  Your  Eyes" 


m 


Ford  Optical  Co. ,o  n  tttih  st 


Drin  it,  Colo. 


FREE 

One  6x10  Kodak  Enlargement 

f  Reg.  SIM) — To  Introduce  our  superior  kodak 
fmixliintf  «e  give  you  00c  value  for  40c  on  first 

order,  9 

Bring  or  moil  40c  Bad  we  will  make  alx  kodak 
l.rmtH,  any  Hiz<-,  OB  best  ^utility  paper,  und  make 
OIK  enlargement  «>f  any  dim  you  send  In,  absolute- 
ly FBKS.     Roll  (IIiiih,  uny  size,  developed  for  f>c 

M4  Ii. 

If  not   entirely  sntlxnVd  money  refunded.  We 

arc  after  your  future  patronage. 

C.  B.  AUSTIN  &  CO. 

Dept.  10 

428  Seventeenth  St  Denver,  Colo. 


The  Capital  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Of  Colorado. 

A  «OTJND,  AGGRESSIVE  INSTITUTION 
OF  AND  FOR  THE  WEST. 

Home  Office:  Denver,  Colo. 


WE  MANUFACTURE  AND  SELL  DIRECT 

Ladies'  House  Dresses,  Aprons, 
Wash  Dresses,  Etc. 

Mail  us  your  hemstitching  and  button-hole  work. 
Call  When  in  Denver — or  write  for  list  and  prices. 

THE  GARMENT  SHOP, 

Miss  L.  Jones,  Proprietress. 
605  Fifteenth  St.  (Ground  Floor),  Denver,  Colo. 


WE  LOAN  MONEY  ON  FARMS 

PROMPT  SERVICE — LOW  RATES. 

The  Western  Securities  Investment  Co. 

C.  C.  Bennett,  Pres. ;  Thos.  B.  Stearns,  Vice  Pres. ; 
H.  K.  Brown.  Vice  Pres.;  H.  A.  Bradford,  Treas. 
L.  C.  Krvder,  Secretary. 
FARM  MORTGAGE  BANKERS 
SUITE   410   FIRST   NATIONAL    BANK  BLDG. 
DENVER,  COLO. 


Send  Your  Trophies  to 

Egmont  Z.  Rett 

Taxidermist  and  Tanner 
I  can  save  you  money 

Formerly  with  the  Colorado 
Museum  of  Natural  History 
3060  Larimer  St.,  Denver.  Colo. 

Write  for  price  list. 


DO  YOUR  FEET  HURT? 

If  you  are  troubled  with  corns,  callouses, 
bunions,  weak  foot,  fallen  arches,  con- 
sult the  real  foot  specialists. 

FREDRICK  &  FREDRICK 
FOOT  SPECIALISTS 

1641  STOUT  STREET, 
Kelly  Bids*  Denver,  Colo. 


Stove  and  Furnace  Repairs 
STOVE  SUPPLIES 

STOVES  AND  FURNACES. 

The  J.  A.  Battin  Stove  Supply  Co. 

1641  Lawrence  Street.   Denver,  Colo. 
Everything  for  your  cooking  and  heat- 
ing plant. 


BEE-KEEPER  SUPPLIES 

of  best  quality.  Send  for  price  list. 

Pure  Honey,  Comb  or  Extracted, 

in  any  quantity.    Write  for  prices. 

THE  COLORADO 
HONEY  PRODUCERS'  ASSOCIATION, 
1424  Market  Street, 
Denver,  Colo. 


TELL  US  YOUR  ROOF  TROUBLES 

17 T  a  Tr^T?  TT,Tr'  hoofing  —  roof 

VjLll\  1  rjjLVl  1  Hi  COATINGS  and  ROOF 

MATERIALS  are  the  Best  at  RiRht  Pi  ices.  AS- 
BESTOK  FIBItE  LIQUID  Coating,  ASBESTOS 
PLASTIC  FIBRE  CEMENT  Coating  for  Prepared 
and  Shingle  Roofs. 

THE  WESTERN  ELATERITE  ROOFING  CO. 
Offices:  841-44  Equit2b!o  Bldg.  Phono  Main  2574 
Mfrs.  Denver,  Colo. 


WE  INVITE  YOU  TO  COMPARE  OUR  SERUM 
regardless  of  price.  Many  large  cattlemen  have 
done  and  now  would  uso  no  other.  20c  PER  DOSE. 
WHY  PAY  MORE?  Write 

\\>f|V       '  IKXWORATTZ) 

STOCKYARDS  STATION 
^^P'  Denver,  Colo. 


Dr.  A.  B.  WHITE 

Q  Poat-Graduato 

CHIROPRACTOR 

Latoit,  Beit  and  Eailost  Method 

of  Adjuitmunl.     One-half  block 
from   Brown   and   Savoy  hotels. 
Send  for  literature. 
3629  Broadway,      Denver,  Colo. 


Guaranteed  Batteries 

6-volt,   11 -Plate  miB.BO 

•-volt.    13-Plato  ai7.RO 

Dodg-o.  12-volt   •22.5« 

COLORADO  BATTERY  CO* 

17  E.  BizUcntll  Ave.         Denver,  Colo. 


QUICK   SERVICE   ON   MAIL  ORDERS. 

THE  CAPITAL  CITY 
SHOE  REPAIRING  CO. 

Henry  Warnecke  &  Son. 
Our  Prices  bring  repeat  orders. 
1511  Champa  Street.  Denver,  Colo. 

Write  for  circular  on 

Furniture,      Rugs,  Linoleum, 
Stoves,  Home  Furnishings 
THE  D.  F.  BLACKMER 
FURNITURE  &  CARPET  CO. 

1543  Lawrence  Street.         Denver,  Colo. 

T.  C.  KOOGLE  &  SON, 
Windmills,    Irrigation  Supplies, 
Pumping  Equipment. 

Artesian  and  Surface  Well  Contractors. 

Call  on,  or  write  us. 
151G  Fifteenth  St.  Denver,  Colo. 


211  15th  St.,  Denver 

THIRTY-FIVE   YEARS  OLD. 
COME  TO  DENVER  for  business  training.  Po- 
sitions secured.     Earn  part  of  expenses.  Write 

for  free  catalogue. 


THE  ORIGIN'AT,  KANSAS  GERM-FREE 
OAE-DOSE  VACCINE. 
This  trade  mark      Others  may  cost  less  to  Buy, 
but  none  Cost  Less  to  Use. 
Do  not  be  content  to  merely 
reduce  Blackleg  losses.  Elim- 
inate them  by  using  the  0.  M. 
/Of/'^jr^y'  Franklin  Blackleg  Aggressin. 

(y  The  one  that  saves  Every  Calf 

On  every  bottle.  Every  Time.  25  cts.  per  Dose. 
THE  KANSAS  BLACKLEG  SERUM  CO., 
40S-0  Livestock  Exchange,  Denver,  Colo. 


"Cobusco" 

Post  Hole  Auger 

Takes  all  the  dirt  out 
of  hole.  Also  used  for  dig- 
.,.>•!  B'ng  wells.   Write  for  de- 
scription  and  prices. 

THE  COLORADO 
BUILDERS'  SUPPLY  CO. 
1534  BLAKE  ST. 
Denver,  Colo. 


RADIO 


NOT  A  FAD,  but  a  commercial 

and  household  necessity.  Combine 
business  with  pleasure.  We  will 
sell  you  RADIO  RECEIVING  SETS  FROM  $25.00 
TO  $350.00,  and  guarantee  satisfaction.   Send  us 

your  prders  for  machines  or  parts. 

The  Mountain  States  Radio  Co. 

Tels.  Main  0809. 
Champa  8720. 


2X0  BARTH  BLDG., 

Denver,  Colo. 


We  Buy  and  Sell 
Horses  and  Mules 

AT  AUCTION  every  Thurs- 
day. If  you  want  to  sell  or 
buy,  correspond  with  us. 

DENVER  HORSE  &  MULE  CO. 

Union  Stock  Yards,  Denver,  Colo. 


Successors  to  Bon  I.  Look. 
SAVE  50%  ON 
GROCERIES,  HARD- 
WARE, CLOTHING 
<//m     AND  SHOES  BY 
TRADING  HERE. 

Sixteenth  and  Blake  Sts.   Denver,  Colo. 


STOCK  GROWERS 
WHOLESALE  SUPPLY  COMPANY 

1523  NINETEENTH  ST.  DENVER,  COLO. 

Send  for  our  wholonule  price  Hit  and  save  from 
20  to  40  per  cent  on  your  supplies.  We  replace  on 
orders  lost  or  damaged  in  shipping.  M  lb.  can 
Snow  Drift,  $1.88;  .r>-lb.  Dinner  Cup  Cocoa,  $1. 
No  matter  what  you  pay  for  Coffee,  try  fi-lb.  pkg. 
fancy  South  American  Coffee,  $1.75;  fill),  fancy 
new  Date*.  70c.  Five  ld-or..  pkgs.  of  .Seedless  or 
Seeded  Raising,  7Bc.  Do*.  Shredded  Wheut,  $1.20. 

EASY  TERMS" 

n>    \\v    STANDARD  COMPLETE 
i!  mho  si;  r. 

Wr  liini.llc  oni,Y  itrci.IAHMO  Standard 
SoIh  :inil  Acc-NHoric::.     Kvory  transaction 

WESTERN  STATES  RADIO  CO. 


088-80  i     '!  <■■'■>>  Si. 


Denver,  Colo, 


November  15,  1922. 


WESTERN  FARM  LIFE 


2% 


Dairying  and  Hog  Raising 

All  letters  regarding  commercial  and  technical  features  of  dairy  farming 
and  hog  production  promptly  answered.  Address  all  communications  to 
Dairy  Department,  Western  Farm  Life,  Denver,  Colorado. 


A  crude  oil  shampoo  will  rid  hogs  of 
lice.  Give  it  to  them  from  a  rubbing 
post.  Wrap  a  post  with  burlap  sacks 
and  soak  the  sacks  with  oil  every  few 
days. 


Cows  that  are  in  good  condition  when 
they  freshen  are  best  fitted  to  do  their 
year's  work  in  milk  production.  They 
start  with  a  greater  milk  flow  and  milk 
longer  than  those  starting  their  lacta- 
tion period  in  poor  condition. 

The  highest  producing  dairy  cows  are 
found  in  sections  having  the  highest 
percentage  of  purebred  dairy  bulls.  In 
making  an  analysis  of  census  figures  on 
this  point  the  forty-eight  states  were 
divided  into  groups  of  twelve  states 
each  on  the  basis  of  the  purebred  sire 
percentages.  It  was  found  that  the  top 
group  on  the  purebred  sire  basis  was 
also  the  leading  group  in  average  milk 
yield.  On  through  the  classification  the 
average  milk  production  for  the  groups 
fell  off  as  the  percentage  of  purebred 
bulls  decreased.  This  is  but  another 
evidence  that  it  pays  to  keep  animals  of 
improved  blood. 

Selecting  Herd  Boar. 
It  will  soon  be  time  to  breed  the  sows 
for  the  spring  litters.  If  you  bought 
the  boar  you  knew  you  would  need  early 
in  the  fall  you  probably  got  a  much  bet- 
ter choice  than  it  is  possible  to  get  now. 
No  statement  is  more  true  than  that 
"A  good  sire  is  half  the  herd,  but  a  poor 
sire  is  all  of  it."  Keep  this  in  mind  in 
buying  your  boar.  If  you  are  not  using 
a  boar  better  than  your  brood  sows  you 
are  going  backwards.  "In  selecting  a 
boar,"  says  Harry  H.  Smith  of  the  Colo- 
rado Agricultural  College,  "three  things 
should  be  considered,  individuality, 
breeding,  and  if  a  mature  animal,  his 
offspring.  In  considering  the  individual, 
of  course  type,  quality,  bone,  masculin- 
ity and  size  for  age  are  the  main  things 
to  consider.  The  prospective  purchaser 
should  always  insist  on  seeing  the  sire 
and  dam  and  as  many  of  the  close  rela- 
tives as  possible.  By  so  doing,  one  gets 
a  good  idea  of  what  he  can  expect  from 
the  boar  when  he  is  mated  to  suitable 
females.  Of  course,  the  surest  buy  is 
the  aged  boar  that  has  been  tried  and 
in  considering  him,  one  should  always 
insist  on  seeing  as  many  of  his  offspring 
as  possible.  Here  one  has  a  sure  check 
of  what  the  boar  will  do." 


Tuberculosis  Eradication  Stimulates 
Dairying. 

That  the  free  and  frank  discussion  of 
bovine  tuberculosis  in  its  relation  to 
milk  supplies  benefits  rather  than  in- 
jures the  dairy  industry  is  shown  by 
observations  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  When  the 
work  of  freeing  dairy  herds  from  tuber- 
culosis on  a  wide  scale  was  undertaken 
several  years  ago,  critics  advanced  the 
belief  that  the  slaughter  of  tuberculous 
cattle  would  result  in  a  milk  famine  and 
that  publicity  calling  attention  to  the 
disease  among  dairy  cows  would  hurt 
the  dairy  business. 

The  criticisms  received  careful  con- 
sideration, but  were  not  permitted  to  in- 
terfere with  the  constructive  program 
of  tuberculin  testing  and  freeing  herds 
from  the  disease.  The  soundness  of  this 
policy  is  shown  by  the  following  fig- 
ures: During  the  period  July  1,  1917, 
to  July  1,  1922,  175,000  tuberculous 
cows  were  destroyed.  Instead  of  a  milk 
fchortage  there  has  been  a  remarkable 
increase  in  both  production  and  con- 
sumption of  milk  and  dairy  products. 
Last  year,  1921,  milk  production  in  the 
United  States  aggregated  nearly  99 
billion  pounds,  a  noteworthy  gain  over 
the  previous  year.  Production  of  but- 
terfat  likewise  increased.  In  1921  alone, 
milk  cows  increased  341,000,  which  is  a 
figure  nerly  twice  as  great  as  the 
slaughter  of  tuberculous  cattle  during 
the  entire  five-year  period. 

Several  hundred  towns  have  issued 
regulations  requiring  tuberculin  testing, 
and  apparently  with  inspired  faith  in 
the  safety  and  value  of  milk  as  a  food, 
people  are  using  more  of  it  than  at  any 
time  in  the  past.  Frequent  instances 
are  reported  to  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture in  which  parents  place  liberal 
milk  orders  with  owners  of  tuberculin- 
tested  herds  a  considerable  distance 
away,  although  they  could  obtain  milk 

rom  untested  herds  much  more  con- 


veniently and  at  a  lower  price.  Thus, 
in  spite  of  various  objections  to  the  free 
discussion  of  tuberculosis-eradication 
problems,  the  evidence  shows  that  the 
benefits  outweigh  the  doubts  and  fears. 


Dairying  Certain  to  Increase. 

Dairying  as  an  industry  viewed  from 
any  angle  is  bound  to  increase.  The  de- 
velopment of  dairying  in  a  community 
adapted  to  this  type  of  livestock  produc- 
tion has  a  stimulating  effect  aside  from 
its  economic  aspects  for  the  reason  that 
it  calls  for  a  high  type  of  intelligence 
and  brings  out  the  best  that  is  in  a 
man. 

It  is  true  that  dairying  has  been 
avoided  by  many  because  of  the  so- 
called  drudgery  which  is  generally  as- 
sociated with  milking  cows  and  market- 
ing the  product.  This  is  becoming  less 
and  less  a  condition  associated  withthe 
business.  Mechanical  appliances,  such 
as  the  cream  separator,  the  milking  ma- 
chine, modern  barn  equipment,  etc.,  now 
enable  the  dairy  business  to  be  con- 
ducted on  just  as  efficient  and  pleasant 
a  basis  as  any  other  business.  In  fact,  it 
can  be  said  that  the  dairy  business  can 
now  almost  be  put  on  a  machinery  basis, 
and  the  arduous  hand  labor  practically 
eliminated.  This  will  undoubtedly  at- 
tract a  great  many  to  the  dairy  cow 
who  have  heretofore  held  aloof. 


Are  You  a  Dairy-Minded  Man? 

In  successfully  managing  a  dairy 
herd,  the  man  is  the  first  essential.  No 
matter  how  favorable  conditions  may  be 
or  how  good  the  markets,  the  man  must 
at  heart  be  a  "dairy-minded  man"  or 
the  profits  will  not  be  what  they  should. 

The  right  kind  of  cows  are  indispens- 
able and  the  proper  kinds  of  feed  are  a 
necessity,  but  both  would  fail  to  bring 
the  desired  returns  if  the  man  behind 
them  failed  to  give  the  proper  care  and 
management.  Cows  of  quality  must  be 
fed  milk-pi-oducing  feeds  in  sufficient 
quantity.  A  stingy  woman  is  a  poor 
cook,  and  a  stingy  man  is  a  poor  dairy- 
man. 

The  "dairy-minded  man"  learns  how 
to  know  his  cows — their  likes  and  dis- 
likes, their  needs  and  what  is  hurtful  to 
them.  A  cow  that  gives  a  large  quan- 
tity of  milk  is  often  notional  and  has 
petty  whims  about  the  way  she  wants 
her  feed  arranged  and  the  way  she  is 
milked.  An  increase  in  yield  is  often 
secured  by  humoring  these  whims. 

The  "dairy-minded  man"  loves  his 
cows.  He  makes  pets  of  them  and  there- 
by increases  his  pleasure  in  caring  for 
them  and  increases  his  bank  account  at 
the  same  time.  He  strives  to  give  them 
the  care  of  a  mother  and  furnishes  them 
shelter  in  winter,  shade  in  summer,  wa- 
ter and  salt  at  all  times.  He  does  ev- 
erything necessary  to  make  them  com- 
fortable. The  dairyman  that  does  all  of 
these  things  is  a  "dairy-minded  man" 
and  you  will  know  him  by  his  success  in 
the  dairy  business. — J.  E.  Dorman. 


Bringing  Jersey  Cow  to  Her  Milk. 

We  have  a  fine  Jersey  cow  that  fresh- 
ened the  last  of  August.  She  calved 
some  days  before  her  time  and  has  not 
come  to  her  milk.  We  are  afraid  she  is 
going-  to  go  dry.  We  feed  her  a  five- 
gallon  can  full  of  canteloupe  hulls  mixed 
with  bran  morning  and  night  and  all  the 
corn  fodder  and  alfalfa  she  will  eat.  She 
refuses  to  eat  any  of  the  alfalfa,  how- 
ever. Is  there  anything  we  can  do  to 
bring  her  to  her  milk? — G.  C.  W.,  Otero 
county,  Colo. 

You  failed  to  state  whether  this  cow 
had  a  dry  period  of  six  to  eight  weeks 
or  whether  she  gave  milk  right  up  to 
freshening  time.  Jerseys  sometimes  do 
this  and  when  they  freshen  without  hav- 
ing a  resting  period  they  do  not  come 
to  their  usual  milk  flow.  I  have  no  in- 
formation on  the  feeding  value  of  can- 
teloupe hulls.  They  are  probably  rather 
low  in  actual  nutrient  value.  It  seems 
rather  unusual  that  a  cow  will  not  eat 
alfalfa  hay.  There  is  no  roughage  equal 
to  it  as  a  milk  producing  feed.  Try  and 
get  her  to  eating  alfalfa  if  possible.  She 
might  eat  some  hay  of  different  quali- 
ties than  has  been  offered  her.  Usually 
cows  like  the  later  cuttings  of  alfalfa 
which  contains  large  quantities  of 
leaves  and  fine  stems.  Try  as  a  grain 
ration  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  oil  meal, 
bran  and  ground  oats.  This  is  an  ex- 
ceptionally good  combination  for  get- 
ting a  cow  into  good  condition  and  stim- 
ulating milk  production. — G.  C.  W. 


Feed  Your  Hogs  MERRY  WAR  LYE 


Directions 
For  Feeding 

Thoroughly  dissolve  a  tabksnooniul 
of  MEKRY  WAR  POWDERED  LYE 
in  a  little  water  and  mix  well  with 
it* A  for  ten  hogs  or  thoroughly  da- 
bolve  HALF  a  can  in  wat?r  and  mix 
with  a  barrel  of  feed.  Stir  well  and 
feed  night  and  mominjj.  If  on  dry 
rations  thcrotiKhly  dissolve  HALF  a 
can  of  MERkY  WAR  LYE  in  each 
barrel  of  drinking  water.  Follow 
directions  carefully. 


HOGS  eat  better  when  a  little 
MEKRY  WAR  LYE  is  mixed 
with  their  feed— and  you  know  it 
takes  appetite  to  make  meat  and 
fat.  MERRY  WAR  LYE  also 
tends  to  reduce  acidity  of  feed — 
helps  build  up  the  resistance  of 
hogs  to  certain  diseases  and  helps 
tone  them  up.  Thin,  scrawny, 
sickly  hogo  usually  improve 
quickly  when  fed  MERRY  WAR 
POWDERED  LYE— even  healthy 
hogs  do  better.  Costs  little  to 
feed— 120  feeds  in  every  can— pays  for  itBelf  many  times  over. 

For  years  hog  raisers  have  been  feeding  MERRY  "WAR  LYE— they  know 
what  it  will  do.  Profit  by  their  experience— feed  your  hogs  MERRY  WAR  LYE. 

Look  For  The  Picture  of  The  Hog  on  The  Label 

It  Is  The  Sign  of  Safety         fadfc -merkt war- 

Sold  by  Grocers,  Druggists  and  Feed  Dealers 
E.  MYERS  LYE  CO..  EttablUhed  1888.   St.  Louis.  Mo. 


MERRY  WAR  LYE 


SELL  YOUR  MILK  FEED 

A&C  CALf  MEAL 

COSTS 
ONLY 

WHAT 
YOUR 

MiiK 

SELLS 
FOR 

ADY&CROWE  Ml^tP^&XlXZ 


SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 

OR  MONEY  REFUNDED 

We  want  you  to  give  A.  &  C.  calf  meal  a  fair  trial.  WE 
KNOW  it  will  raise  better  calves  for  one-third  what  your 
milk  sells  for.  TO  PROVE  IT  TO  YOU  we  want  you  to  order 
100  pounds.  Any  time  within  thirty  days  if  you  are  not  con- 
vinced that  it  will  do  everything  we  claim,  we  will  return 
your  money. 

WE  WILL  SHIP  DIRECT  TO  YOU 

if  your  dealer  does  not  handle  it.  WRITE  TODAY 


Color  Your  Butter 


"Dandelion  Butter  Color"  Gives  That 
Golden  June  Shade  and  Costs 
Really  Nothing.  Read! 
Before  churning  add  one-half  tea- 
spoonful  to  each  gallon  of  cream  and 
out  of  your  churn  comes  butter  of 
Golden  June  shade  to  bring  you  top 
prices.  "Dandelion  Butter  Color"  costs 
nothing  because  each  ounce  used  adds 
ounce  of  weight  to  butter.  Large  bottles 
cost  only  35c  at  drug  or  grocery  stores. 
Purely  vegetable,  harmless,  meets  all 
State  and  National  food  laws.  Used  for 
50  years  by  all  large  creameries. 
Doesn't  color  buttermilk.  Tasteless. 
Wells  &  Richardson  Co.,  Burlington,  Vt. 


Ql  APK  100%  PROTECTION  FOR  UFE 

W%  I  Ul  ■  Em        from  one  vaccination  with 

WhnVIl  Cutter's  Liquid  or  Solid 

mm  mmm  jff>  Blackleg  Agtfressin.  Abso 

Ll  *  tutely  safe.  Cutter's  Solid  Aggres- 

jlg  6in  Injectors  work  just  like  Blackleg 

I    II  Pill  Injectors.  If  Cutter's  Aggressin 

Bd9i4  M  is  unobtainable  locally,  write 

The  Cutter  Laboratory 

"TA«  Lahtratery  that  Knrwt  if.ip'* 
Berkeley  (U.S.License)  California 
NJ3. — Old  Style  Powder  and  PiU  Vacciacs  still  made 
for  those  who  prefer  than. . 


FREE  BOOK  on  ^ 

CONTAGIOUS  ABORTION 

Describes  can*©,  effects  and  treat- 
ment; tells  how  farmers  in  ail  parts 
of  U.  8.  are  stopping  the  ravages 
of  this  costly  malady. 

Write  for  free  copy  today. 
ABORNO  LABORATORY 
58  J«*»  Streat,        Lancaster.  Wis. 


LOW  P SICES" 
NOW  on  all 
164  styles  of 
OTTAWA 


 ;  and  GATES—  L**s 

Thsn  Wire  MiU  rr'rr,.  S»ti»- 

 JodOqwq  wdprMflne* 

Write  for  fV.El:  TOOK  and  OtVr.<~.. 
OTTAWA  MAPCUFACTUKlUri  COMPANY. 
2£1  D  (.'olea  Straat,  Ottawa.  Uanana.  — 


The  Breeders  Gazette 

12  MONTHS 

Western  Farm  Life 


18  MONTHS 


Both  for  Only 

$1.00 


Through  a  special  arrangement  we 
are  able  to  offer  The  Breeders  Gazette 
with  Western  Farm  Life  at  greatly- 
reduced  rate.   Order  this  club  now. 

This  offer  good  for  new  or  renewal 
subscriptions,  and  renewals  will  be 
extended  from  present  date  of  expira- 
tion. 


COUPON 


Western  Farm  Life,  Denver,  Colo.: 

Gentlemen — Enclosed  herewith 
please  find  $1 .00,  for  which  send  me 
Breeders  Gazette  for  12  months  and 
Western  Farm  Life  for  18  months. 


Name  — •■ 

R.  F.  D          Box   STATE.. 


Do  You  Want  a  Herd  Bull? 

Bulls  for  Sale— On  Pages  22  and  23 
you  will  find  offered  for  sale  bull9  priced 
from  $120  up.    Cash  or  on  terms. 


WESTERN  FARM  LIFE 


November  15,  1922. 


Farmers'  and  Stockmens'  Exchange 

Advertisements  will  be  inserted  in  this  department  for  7c  per  word;  four  or  more 
consecutive  insertions,  5c  a  word  each  insertion.  Remittances  can  be  made  by  postoffice 
money  order  or  personal  check.  Every  figure  and  initial  counts  as  one  word.  Guaranteed 
circulation  55,000  copies  each  issue.  Send  us  a  trial  advertisement.  Write  for  proof  show- 
ing how  these  columns  pay  advertisers. 


HELP  WANTED 


RAILWAY  MAIL,   GOV'T  CLERKS    AND  CAR- 
riers  needed;  steady  work.    Particulars  of  ex- 
axminationa     free.    Write  Mokane,   Dept.  B-ll, 
Denver,  Colo.  


EARN  $110  TO  $250  MONTHLY,  EXPENSES 
paid,  as  Railway  Traffic  Inspector.  Position 
guaranteed  after  three  months'  spare  time  study 
or  money  refunded.  Excellent  opportunities.  Write 
for  free  Booklet  G-142.  Stand.  Business  Training 
Inst..  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  


AMBITIOUS  MEN — WRITE  TODAY  FOR  AT- 
tractive  proposition,  selling  subscriptions  to 
America's  most  popular  automobile  and  sports- 
man's magazines.  Quick  sales.  Big  profits. 
Pleasant  work.  Digest  Publishing  Co.,  9659  But- 
ler Bldg.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  


YOU  ARE  WANTED — §100  TO  $195  MONTH — 
U.  S.  Government  positions.  Men — women  over 
17.  Steady  work;  no  strikes;  life  positions;  short 
hours;  pleasant  work;  common  education  suffi- 
cient; experience  unnecessary.  List  positions  free. 
Write  Franklin  Institute,  Dept.  L  12  3,  Rochester, 
tf.  Y. 


FARMS  AND  RANCHES 


CASH  BUYERS  WANT  FARMS  AND  RANCHES 
for  spring.    May  I  sell  yours?    R.  A.  McNown, 
334  Wilkinson  Bldg.,  Omaha,  Nebr.  


EXTRA  CHOICE   120,   $11,500;     FINE  LOCA- 
tion;  schools,  churches;  terms.  Deal  with  owner. 
George  Wortham,  Worland,  Wyo.  


SELL  YOUR  PROPERTY  QUICKLY  FOR  CASE, 
no    matter   where   located.      Particulars  free. 
Real  Estate  Salesman  Co.,  Dept.  11,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


WANTED — TO  HEAR  FROM    OWNER  HAVING 
farm  for  sale;  give  particulars  and  lowest  price. 
John  J.  Black,  33rd  Street,  Chippewa  Falls,  Wis. 


A  SNAP — I  WILL  SELL  MY  EQUITY  IN  320- 
acre  improved  ranch,  in  northeastern  Weld 
county,  Colo.,  for  $700.  Write  for  particulars. 
Address  G.  J.  Helphrey,  Box  214,  Route  1,  South 
Haven,  Mich.   


U.  S.  RECLAMATION  PROJECT,  YELLOWSTONE 
Valley,  Mont.,  irrigated  lands,  partly  improved, 
$40  to" 575  an  acre,  easy  terms.  Crops — Sugar 
beets,  corn,  alfalfa,  etc.  H.  W.  Byerly,  52  North- 
ern PaciSc  Ry.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  


FOR  SALE — 920  ACRES  OF  MOUNTAIN  LAND, 
52  acres  in  alfalfa,  50  acres  more  tillable,  bal- 
ance pasture  land.  An  ideal  cattle  or  sheep  ranch, 
price  $10,000.  I  also  have  31  head  of  registered 
Milking  Shorthorn  cattle,  consisting  of  16  young 
cows,  1  good  herd  bull,  8  bull  calves  and  6  nice 
heifer  calves  that  I  will  price  reasonably.  For 
further  particulars  write  Otto  Ramstetter,  Golden, 
Colo. 


$800  GETS  320  ACRES  WITH  TEAM,  TOOLS, 
300  bu.  com,  oats,  potatoes,  sweet  potatoes, 
peas,  hay;  schools,  churches;  good  markets;  40- 
cow  pasture,  about  600,000  ft.  timber;  abundance 
wood;  40  peaches,  etc.;  new  house,  60-ft.  barn, 
potato  and  poultry'  houses,  etc.  Owner  unabie  to 
operate;  $2,500  takes  all,  only  $800  needed.  De- 
tails page  10  Big  Illus.  Catalog  Bargains,  160 
pages.  Copy  free.  Strout  Farm  Agency,  831  BA, 
New  York  Life  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

LIVE  STOCK 

 CATTLE.  

RANGE     BULLS — REGISTERED  HEREFORDS 
and   Shorthorns.     The   Lowell  Purebred  Cattle 
Co.,  Union  Stock  Yards,  Denver. 


WHY   PAY  MORE?     PUREBRED  REGISTEKhD 
Holstein    heifer    calves,    $50.      Circulars  free. 
Condon's  Holstein  Parks,  West  Chester,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE — TWENTY  HEAD  OF  HIGH-GRADE 
Milking  Shorthorn  cows,  bred  to  and  sired  by 
registered  bulls.  Also  one  2-vear-old  registered 
Milking  Shorthorn  bull.  V.  f.  Wyatt,  Sedalia, 
Colo. 


THREE  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES 
— this  spring's  calves,  from  cow  with  30  lbs. 
butter  7  days,  and  over  100  pounds  milk  per  day. 
Fine  individuals,  priced  reasonable.  Write  for 
information.  Phone  Englewood  298  R  11.  James 
Gibson,  Mt.  Morrison,  Colo. 

FOR  SALE — FIVE-MONTHS  OLD  PURE  AND 
well  bred  Holstein  Friesian  bull  calf;  from  a 
40-pound  bull  and  a  real  cow.  See  calf  and  d.im 
at  Fairhill  Farm,  South  Federa'  Blvd.  Entrance 
just  north  Loretto  Academy.  Phone  Eng.  151. 
W.  F.  Norriw.  Route  0,  Box  117,  Denver,  Colo. 


PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 


WHITE  ROCK   COCKERELS,   FISHEL  STRAIN, 
$5  to  $20.    Beaty's  Poultry  Farm,  Rocky  Ford, 
Colo. 


SEVERAL  VARIETIES. 


NINETY  BREEDS — POULTRY,  EGGS,  PIGEONS, 
dogs,  baby  chicks,  parrots,  ferrets,  hares.  Com- 
plete free  folder.     Bergey's  Poultry  Farm,  Tel- 
ford.  Pa.   

IF  IT  WEARS  FEATHERS  WE  HAVE  IT  OR 
will  get  it  for  you.  Headquarters  for  pullets 
and  cockerels.  Have  on  hand  classy  lot  of  Barred 
Rock  and  Ancona  pullets.  Oat  sprouters  to  get 
you  winter  eggs.  Write  or  phone.  Champ.iey's 
Poultry  Yards,  2057  S.  Broadway,  Denver,  Colo. 
TURKEYS^ 


PUREBRED     WHITE      HOLLAND  TURKEYS, 
breeding  stock.    Ralph  Smith,  Carlton,  Colo. 


HOGS. 


BIG-TYPE  POLAND  CHINAS,  BOTH  SEXES,  ALL 
ages.      Write   for    prices   and   breeding.  Gad 
Barney,  II,.,  ..  II,  Colo.   

FIRST  (  LASS  REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRES,  PO- 
land   Chinas,   and   CheHter   Whites;   boars  and 
gi\Li;  (In  White  Wyandottes.  Dyke  Smith,  Flem- 
ing, Colo. 


BLUE  HOGS— ACTUALL?  BLOT     IN  COLOR; 

large,  growthy  and  prolific;  fancy  show  hog; 
all  i.to'  i:  |»->iigr>— d  ;  registered  in  purchaser's 
run  <•.    Mm-  II<<  Mic-ding  Co.,  Wilmington,  M.ifs. 

,  ~MILCH  GOAT3. 

SWISS   MILCH   GOATS,    HIGH-GRADE  STOCK ; 

milking  from  three  to  f.ve  quarts;  also  young 
■toclc.    Frank  Rauclifuss,  R.  I).,  Kdgewater,  Colo. 


POULTRY 


LEGHORNS. 


SINOLK  GO.MH  DROWN  LEGHORN  COCKERELS, 
prize-winning  stock,  $1,    D.  M.  Frost,  Ignacio, 

Pl'l'.l.  ENGLISH  W.  L.  COCKERELS.  SIRED  HV 
PWdtaTMd  rniilex,  $12  per  doz.    Jenkins  Poultry 


■<o-i; 


to  «!.  Wllli,im 


ISLAND  REDS;  

ISI.VND  RED  COCKERELS 
$3,  ».',,  $7.    Mrs.  II.  Dougl. 

W.  ISLAND  DARK  RED 
i  «lo<  k,  prize  winner*,  $2.50 


W  IHTK 

,  .  !,•■! 


[FUELS,  TRAP- 
,  lit.  7..  llox  .'!!  t, 


ME   WYANDOTTE  COCKKIIKLS  AND  nil,- 
'      ibjM  taorh  at  two  cockerels  for  $5,  three 
IhrU  lor  $5.   Mrs.  IJ.  Dougherty,  Norwich,  Iowa. 


FIFTY"  CHOICE  EARLY  WHITE  HOLLAND  TUR- 
key  toms,  $S;  hens,  $5.    E.  E.  Harper,  B.  F. 
D.  No.  2,  Ft.  Lupton,  Colo. 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEY  TOMS,  $12.50  TO 
$15;  pullets,  $7.50  to  $8.     Satisfaction  guar- 
anteed. G.  A.  Cobb,  Fowler,  Colo. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


NEED  CHICKEN  COOPS?    WE  LOAN  THEM  TO 
you  free  and  pay  you  top  market  for  your  poul- 
try.    The  Rhodes  Ranch  Egg  Co.,  Denver,  Colo. 


RHODES  MEANS  HIGH  PRICES,  QUICK  REMIT- 
tances  and  honest  weights.    Ship  us  your  live 
or  dressed  poultry.    The  Rhodes  Ranch  Egg  Co., 
Denver,  Colo. 


STANDARD  CHEMICAL  PRODUCTS  CO.  PROD- 
ucts  for  poultry;  Standard  Poultry  Spray, 
Standard  Poultry  Germ  Fluid  for  diseases,  and 
Standard  Poultry  Powder.  Recommended  by  many 
who  are  using  them;  only  sold  through  representa- 
tives of  State  Poultry  Association,  who  will  call 
on  you  in  time.  Standard  Chemical  Products  Co., 
Denver,  Colo. 


SEEDS 


99.50%    PURE  ALFALFA    SEED,  $16.50  HUN- 
dred,  germination  almost  100%.    Red  Clover, 
$18;     Sweet  Clover,   $8.50;     Timothy,  $5.50; 
Grimm  alfalfa,  $30.   Meier  Seed  Co.,  Salina,  Kan. 


NURSERY  STOCK 


FREE — SEND  NAME  AND  GET  25  EVERBEAR- 
ing   Strawberry   plants  free.     Mason  Nursery 
Co.,  Piedmont,  Mo. 


LUMBER 


FIR  LUMBER,  MILLWORK,  RED  CEDAR  SHIN- 
gles,  fence  posts,  from  mills  to  you.    Send  bill 
for    delivered    prices.     Lansdown,    Box  909M, 
Everett.  Wash. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


INVENTIONS    WANTED — CASH    OR  ROYALTY 
for  ideas.     Adam  Fisher  Mfg.  Co.,   204,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.   


ITALIAN   PRUNES,   FANCY   EVAPORATED  Lo- 
ganberries; unusual  low  price.    Harry  Lanum, 
Rt.   4,  Salem,  Ore. 


BEST  PARCHMENT  BUTTER  WRAPPERS,  8x11, 
neatly  printed,  100,  60c;  additional  100,  40c. 

Home  Specialty  Co.,  Middleton,  Idaho.  

FORD    OWNER — YOUR    CYLINDERS    OIL  UP? 

Spark  plugs  quit  firing?  Stop  it.  Send  $1  for 
information.  Cofer  Bureau,  30  Second  Avenue, 
Long  Branch,  N.  J.     


SEN  D  FOR  OUR  WHOLESALE  WEEKLY  PRICE 
lists;  it  will  keep  you  posted  on  the  rock-bot- 
tom prices,  and  will  help  you  save  from  25  to  40 
per  cent  on  your  supplies.  Stock  Growers  Whole- 
Rale  Supply  Co.,  1523  19th  St.,  P.  O.  Box  1442, 
Denver,  Colo.  


PATENTS — BOOKLET  FREE.  HIGHEST  REF- 
erences.  Best  results.  Promptness  assured. 
Send  model  or  drawing  for  examination  and  opin- 
ion. Watson  E.  Coleman,  Patent  Attorney,  624 
F  St.,  Washington.  D.  O. 


NEW  CROP — FANCY  PURE  SUGAR  CANE  SY- 
rup;  simply  delicious;  not  to  be  compared  with 
store-bought  kinds;  attractive  prices.  You  save 
the  middlemen's  profit.  Large  sample  10c.  See 
it,  taste  it.  My  nineteenth  season.  Farmer  Hain- 
lett,  Route  D,  Houston,  Texas.  


LET  US  TAN  YOUR  HIDE — COW  AND  HORSE 
hides  for  fur  coats  and  robes.  Cow  and  steer 
hides  into  harness  or  sole  leather.  Catalog  on 
request.  We  repair  and  remodel  worn  furs;  esti- 
mates furnished.  The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Co., 
Rochester,  N.  Y 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  ENTER  BUSINESS — 
Our  position  calls  have  increased  50  per  cent 
over  last  year.  Write  for  56-page  catalog,  mailed 
fret.  Barnes  Commercial  School,  1625-4  5  Champa 
St.,  Denver.  Largest  business  school  in  Rocky 
Mountain  region.    Begin  at  any  time.  


NURSES  TRAINING  SCHOOL — PARK  AVE.  HOS- 
pital,  Denver,  Colo.,  offers  a  thorough  training 
to  young  women  desirous  of  becoming  professional 
nurses.  This  is  a  fully  accredited  school.  Course 
is  three  years.  During  training  students  receive 
full  maintenance,  tuition  and  all  uniforms;  hUo 
mohay  allowance  of  $'!  per  month  to  cover  other 
hospital  needs.  Apply  Supt.  of  Nurses,  Park  Ave. 
and  Humboldt  Sts.,  Denver,  Colo.  


TRAPPERS'  POISON. 


OOES*  LIQUID  POISON  CAPSULES  KILL  FUR 
animals  on  the  spot;  seventeenth  season  in  use 
with  excellent  results.  I  send  free  circulars. 
Mention  this  piper.  Edmund  Goes,  Milwaukee, 
Wis.     Station  O. 


TOBACCO. 

WHITE 


FREE  TOBACCO— WRITE    rOR    SAMPLE  OF 
Kentucky's   best  smoking  tobacco.  IlHWesvllle 

Tobacco  Co.,  llawesvllle,  Ky.  

NATURAL  LEAF  TOBA<JOO — CHEWING,  6  LBS. 
11,76;  10  lbs.,  $3.  .Smoking,  5  lbs.,  $1.25;  20 
He.  .  $3.5(1.     Send  no  money.     Pay  when  received. 

Tobarco  Growers'  Union,   Pudticnh,  Ky. 

TO DA COO  THREE  YEAR-OLD  KENTUCKY 

leaf;  pay  for  tobacco  and  postage  when  received; 
3  lbs.  chewing,  $1;  4  lbs.  smoking,  $1;  7  lbs. 
No    3   smoking,   $1.     Kentuekv  Tobnceo  Aasn., 

Ilnwesvllln,  Ky.  

IIOMKHHJN  TOBACCO — CHEWING.  5  POUNDS, 
$1.75;  10  pounds,  $3;  20  pounds,  $5.  Smok- 
ing. 5  pounds,  $1.2f>i  10  pounds,  $2;  20  pounds, 
is, AO,  Send  DO  money,  pay  when  received.  Co- 
operative Tobacco  Urowere,  Puducuh,  Ky. 


Profitable  Farm  Poultry 

PAUL  C.  JAMIESON. 

Inquiries  on  all  phases  of  poultry  production  promptly 
answered  by  mail.  Letters  telling  of  your  experiences 
and  successes  always  welcome.  Address  all  communica- 
tions to  Poultry  Department,  Western  Farm  Life,  Denver. 


Young  cockerels  being  kept  for  breed- 
ers next  spring  should  be  yarded  by 
themselves  and  not  allowed  to  run  with 
the  laying  flock.  Place  an  old  cock  bird 
with  them  and  perfect  order  will  pre- 
vail. Surplus  cockerels  should  be  sold 
or  caponized  before  they  become  both- 
ersome. 


The  poultry  house  should  be  littered 
at  all  times  with  straw  eight  to  twelve 
inches  deep.  This  should  be  renewed 
whenever  it  becomes  damp,  badly  bro- 
ken up  or  so  full  of  droppings  that 
grain  thrown  down  is  not  quickly  lost 
from  sight. 


A  kerosene  barrel  with  both  ends  re- 
moved, an  automobile  demountable  rim, 
six  small  blocks,  and  a  platform  are  the 
essential  parts  of  a  feed  hopper  made 
and  used  on  a  Kansas  poultry  farm. 
The  rim  is  laid  flat  on  the  platform.  In- 
side the  rim,  placed  so  as  to  fit  the  bar- 
rel, are  the  blocks.  The  barrel  is  then 
set  on  these  blocks  within  the  rim  and 
the  hopper  is  ready  to  receive  the  dry 
mash.  Fill  the  hopper  and  put  on  the 
lid.  It  will  hold  enough  to  last  100  hens 
about  two  weeks.  It  is  inexpensive  and 
easily  made. 


freezing  except  to  use  some  kind  of  oil 
lamp  or  oil  stove.  There  are  several 
makes  on  the  market.  You  will  find 
them  advertised  in  the  farm  and  poul- 
try journals. — P.  C.  J. 


Poultry  School  Farmers'  Week. 
An  excellent  program  is  being  planned 
for  the  poultrymen  of  Colorado  during 
Farmers'  V/ eek  at  the  Colorado  Agricul 
tural  College,  Fort  Collins,  December 
11  to  14. 

Everyone  interested  in  poultry  is  in- 
vited to  attend  the  meetings  and  to  take 
part  in  the  discussions.  Every  poultry 
organization  in  Colorado  is  requested  to 
send  delegates  to  the  Farmers'  Congress 
which  will  be  conducted  at  the  same 
time. 

One  of  the  days  of  the  poultry  pro 
gram  will  be  devoted    to  furthering 
plans  for  the  State  Poultry  Association, 


Feeding  Capons  for  Market. 

Is  it  a  good  plan  to  let  capens  run  with 
the  laying  hens  and  fatten  on  the  egg 
producing  ration?  "What  is  the  best 
method  of  feeding  capons  for  market?  I 
have  fifty  March  and  April  hatch  Buff 
Orpington  and  Barred  Rock  capons  which 
I  expect  to  sell  on  the  Denver  market 
before  Christmas.  Will  they  have  their 
full  growth  that  early?— -C.  P.,  Weld 
county,  Colo. 

It  would  harldy  be  practical  to  make 
a  separate  pen  for  these  capons  at  the 
present  time.  It  will  probably  be  best 
to  feed  them  the  same  ration  that  the 
laying  hens  are  getting  and  about  three 
weeks  before  marketing  time  finish 
them  with  a  ration  largely  composed  of 
buttermilk  or  sour  milk  and  corn  meal 
It  is  not  usually  recommended  that  ca- 
pons be  crate-fattened,  but  if  confined 
to  a  small  pen  they  can  be  fattened 
quickly.  These  capons  should  be  ready 
for  market  by  Christmas  time.  It  would 
be  a  good  plan,  however,  to  keep  a  few 
of  them  that  have  done  extra  well  for 
January  and  February  markets.  Capons 
usually  bring  good  prices  from  Thanks- 
giving time  until  the  last  of  Febrauary. 
—P.  C.  J. 


Potatoes  as  Poultry  Feed. 

Potatoes  can  be  fed  to  poultry  if 
boiled  or  steamed  and  mixed  with 
ground  feed  as  a  mash.  Potatoes  are 
quite  fattening  and  should  be  fed  in 
limited  quantities  to  laying  hens  or 
growing  chickens,  and  always  in  connec- 
tion with  other  feed.  A  hundred  hens 
can  be  fed  about  ten  pounds  of  cooked 
potatoes  daily,  the  potatoes  replacing 
the  corn  meal  in  the  mash  portion  of 
their  ration.  The  following  is  suggested 
as  a  good  combination  for  the  mash  in- 
cluding potatoes:  One  part  meat  scrap, 
one  part  middlings,  two  parts  bran  and 
four  parts  cooked  potatoes  by  weight. 


Gas  Light  for  Poultry  House. 

We  expect  to  ntnrt  a  poultry  rnncli  In 
Idaho.  Our  land  In  nine  miles  from  elec- 
tric lights.  Is  there  some  kind  of  lnntrrn 
we  could  use  to  prolong  the  heiiH'  ilny 
ns  we  will  not  be  able  to  got  an  eloctrlc 
light  plant  at  first.  Do  you  know  how 
to  keep  water  from  froeelng?  I  think  I 
rend  In  Western  Farm  Life  there  Is  a 
way  no  me  what  on  the  order  of  a  tireless 
cooker. — Mm.  II.  It.  F.,  Ohio. 

Tn  my  travels  about  Colorado  T  have 
found  many  successful  poultrymen  us- 
ing acetylene  lights  and  a  few  using 
other  types  of  gas  lights  in  their  poul- 
try houses.  They  have  proved  satis- 
factory. We  cannot  recommend  any 
way  of  keeping  the  drinking  water  from 


Curing  Egg-Eating  Hens. 

One  or  two  hens  in  my  flock  have  ac- 
quired the  habit  of  eating  eggs,  and  as 
yet  I  have  not  located  the  one3  that  are 
doing  it.  Is  there  any  way  to  break 
them  of  this  habit? — Mrs.  D.  M.  B.,  Utah. 

First  be  sure  that  there  are  plenty  of 
nests  and  have  them  so  arranged  as  to 
be  dark.  Hens  as  a  rule  will  not  learn 
to  break  eggs  in  dark  nests.  Most  of 
the  egg-eating  starts  from  eggs  being 
dropped  about  the  floor  of  the  house  and 
perhaps  accidentally  broken.  If  you  can 
locate  the  hens  that  are  breaking  the 
eggs  you  might  try  cutting  the  tip  of 
the  upper  mandible  of  the  bill  back  far 
enough  to  make  it  bleed  just  a  trifle. 
This  makes  the  bill  blunt  and  sore  and 
the  hens  will  find  difficulty  in  breaking 
the  eggs.  Of  course,  as  a  last  resort  it 
might  pay  to  kill  the  one  or  two  hens 
doing  the  mischief  if  you  can  locate 
them.  If  allowed  to  continue  in  the 
habit  others  of  the  flock  may  get  start* 
ed.— G.  C.  W. 


Hens  May  Be  Poisoned. 

A  serious  epidemic  has  swept  this  part 
of  the  country  in  southeastern  Bent 
county.  The  young  and  old  chickens  are 
affected  alike.  Post-mortem  examina- 
tions show  that  the  livers  are  three  times 
as  large  as  normal.  They  first  act  droopy 
and  fail  to  eat,  although  some  will  eat  to 
the  last.  They  look  yellow  in  the  face 
and  the  droppings  are  a  greenish  color. 
They  seem  to  die  of  strangulation,  some 
within  twelve  hours  and  others  twenty- 
four.  Some  of  my  neighbors  have  been 
losing  chickens  with  this  trouble  since 
February.  Mine  began  to  die  two  weeks 
ago  and  from  seventy-five  old  hens  and 
young  pullets  only  thirty-two  are  left. 
The  pullets  are  in  an  open  house  separate 
from  the  old  hens.  We  have  been  feed- 
ing all  kinds  of  grain,  red  and  white 
milo,  wheat,  corn  chop,  and  plenty  of 
sour  milk  all  the  time.  They  all  have 
free  range.  We  have  tried  putting  one- 
half  teaspoon  of  copperas  in  a  gallon  of 
water  and  have  been  cleaning  the  houses 
thoroughly  every  morning,  going  over 
the  roosts  with  hot  lime  water.  Is  this 
trouble  cholera? — Mrs.  W.  C.  N.,  Bent 
county,  Colo. 

Your  description  is  quite  complete, 
but  we  are  unable  to  make  a  definite 
diagnosis  without  having  some  of  the 
birds  to  work  on.  If  you  will  send  one 
or  two  of  the  sick  ones  to  the  Veter- 
inary Department  of  the  Colorado  Agri- 
cultural College  at  Fort  Collins,  a  com- 
plete diagnosis  can  be  made  and  a  treat- 
ment recommended. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  there  is  some 
weed  or  food  which  is  poisoning  the 
fowls.  Strangling  is  one  of  the  symp- 
tomsof  poisoning.  The  enlarged  livers 
and  the  droppings  being  greenish  also 
indicate  poisoning. 

Under  separate  cover  we  are  sending 
you  a  bulletin,  entitled  "Important  Poul- 
try Diseases,"  which  may  help.  On  the 
last  page  you  will  find  recommendations 
for  treating  poisoned  birds. — P.  C.  J. 


Control  of  Contagious  Roup. 

Contagious  roup  is  sometimes  a  seri- 
ous trouble  in  the  farm  flock.  It  occurs 
often  as  a  result  of  poorly  ventilated  or 
droughty  coops.  The  exact  cause  of 
roup,  however,  is  unknown.  It  usually 
starts  with  a  thin  watery  discharge 
from  the  nose  and  eyes.  This  secretion 
has  a  peculiar,  offensive  odor.  The  birds 
often  cough  and  sneeze.  The  secretions 
from  the  nose  and  eyes  change  from 
fluid  to  a  yellowish,  cheese-like  mass. 
The  eyes  may  become  enlarged  and 
swellings  may  appear  on  the  head.  In- 
fected birds  carry  the  disease  from  place 
to  place.  Food  and  water  often  becomes 
ontaminated. 

Roup  is  easily  controlled  by  proper 
management  and  housing.  Unsanitary, 
poorly  ventilated,  crowded,  draughty 
quarters  are  conducive  to  its  spread.  Re- 
move the  cause  at  once.  Valuable  birds 
may  be  treated  individually.  Place  them 
in  dry,  well  ventilated  nouses  away 
from  other  birds  and  give  them  plenty 
of  food  and  water.  Every  morning  and 
evening  remove  all  cheesy  matter  from 
the  eyes  and  nostrils  of  the  birds  and 
dip  their. heads  into  a  solution  of  bi- 
chloride of  mercury  in  the  proportion 


f^r\r\rt  ATsnim  VVhen  the  representative  ol 
KxUUtl  1WW»  ti,0  Rtnte  Poultr)  VssocU- 
lion  i  ill.  .  i  Min  willi  Iiih  letter  of  Introduction, 
(ret  "I!  the  information  you  can  from  him  rogurding 
thn  Itiilsing,  Core  und  Feeding  of  your  Poultry  in 
the  Hervlee  in  Free  of  Charge.  SUte  Poultry  Asso- 
ciation, P.  O.  Box  1704,  Denver,  Colo. 
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of  one  part  of  the  bi-chloride  to  1,000  of 
water.  Purchase  this  in  tablet  form 
and  dissolve  it  in  water,  following  the 
directions  on  the  bottle.  It  is  a  deadly 
poison.  Place  the  bottle  where  children 
cannot  get  it. 

The  following  flock  treatment  is  rec- 
ommended: 

1.  Kill  and  burn  all  very  sick  birds. 

2.  Isolate  birds  having  colds. 

3.  Use  well  ventilated  houses. 

4.  Give  the  birds  plenty  of  room. 

5.  Place  a  little  kerosene  on  the  top 
of  the  drinking  water — do  not  use  this 
more  than  ten  days  at  a  time. 

6.  Give  Epsom  salts  in  a  wet  mash  at 
the  rate  of  one  pound  to  100  birds. — P. 
C.  J. 


Egg  Laying  Contest  Delayed. 
The  Colorado  Agricultural  College 
has  experienced  many  delays  in  prepar- 
ing for  its  egg  laying  contest  to  be  con- 
ducted in  co-operation  with  the  people 
of  Fremont  county  in  Canon  City.  The 
site  finally  has  been  purchased  and  all 
plans  have  Been  made  to  open  the  con- 
test on  November  1,  1923.  Entries  will 
be  accepted  from  anywhere  in  the  Uni- 
ted States. 


Peculiar  Results  of  Culling. 

Fifteen  cull  hens  were  taken  from  the 
flocks  of  Frank  Myers  and  sixty-three 
were  culled  from  Mrs.  Pearl  R.  Terry's 
flock  at  Two  Buttes,  Colo.  Before  cull- 
ing, the  egg  records  for  ten  days  to- 
talled 413  eggs  from  201  hens.  After 
culling,  the  good  hens  left  produced  565 
eggs  in  ten  days,  or  152  more  than  the 
whole  flock  had  produced  in  the  same 
length  of  time.  The  culls  laid  only  four 
eggs  in  ten  days. 

The  editor  of  the  Two  Buttes  Senti- 
nel, Ed  Knowles,  who  published  the  re- 
sults, wrote  that  he  noticed  a  peculiar 
result  of  culling,  which  he  would  like 
to  have  explained.  "After  culling,  the 
good  hens  left  in  both  these  cases  pro- 
duced more  eggs  than  the  whole  flock 
did  before  culling,"  said  Mr.  Knowles. 
"In  Mrs.  Terry's  case  the  increase  was 
twenty-three  eggs  after  the  flock  had 
been  reduced  more  than  40  per  cent. 
What  is  the  reason  ?  Do  the  non-layers 
have  the  effect  of  making  the  good  hens 
lazy?    It  is  a  puzzle  to  me." 

The  good  hens  probably  laid  more 
eggs  after  the  culls  were  gone  be- 
cause they  had  more  feed  and  more 
room.  It  hardly  seems  that  the  culls 
could  have  had  any  influence  in  making 
the  good  hens  lazy  however,  it  may  be 
possible  that  they  did. — P.  C.  J. 

Hens  must  be  in  good  flesh  if  they 
are  to  become  good  winter  layers.  Feed- 
ing a  good  dry  mash  supplemented  with 
a  limited  amount  of  fresh  meat  will 
give  hens  a  reserve  of  fat. 

Shorthorns  at  Royal. 

A  total  of  334  Shorthorn  cattle  have 
been  entered  for  showing  at  the  Amer- 
ican Royal  Live  Stock  show  at  the  Kan- 
sas City  stock  yards,  November  18  to 
25,  according  to  W.  A.  Cochel,  western 
field  representative  of  the  American 
Shorthorn  Breeders'  Association,  and 
superintendent  of  the  Shorthorn  section 
of  the  1922  American  Royal. 

The  Shorthorn  entries  are  made  up  of 
286  head  in  the  breeding  classes  and  48 
in  the  steer  sections. 

Ten  states  and  42  exhibitors  will  make 
the  1922  Shorthorn  show  at  the  Royal, 
the  largest  number  of  Shorthorns  ever 
shown  at  the  Royal  or  in  the  central 
west,  west  or  southwest  at  any  time  or 
place.  W.  H  Pew,  Ravenna,  Ohio,  will 
judge  the  Shorthorns  at  the  American 
Royal  this  year. 

The  Allen  Cattle  Company  of  Colo- 
rado Springs  have  eleven  head  entered, 
and  the  Maxwell-Miller  Company  of 
Littleton,  eighteen  head. 


Colorado  Hereford's  at  Royal. 

Eighty  head  of  Herefords  will  be 
shown  by  five  Colorado  exhibitors  at  the 
American  Royal  Stock  Show  in  Kansas 
City,  November  18  to  25.  George  Baker 
of  Littleton  will  show  seventeen  head. 
It  is  his  first  appearance  here,  but  he 
is  expected  to  make  a  strong  showing 
in  view  of  the  splendid  performance  of 
his  calves  at  the  International  and  the 
National  Western  Stock  Show  last  year. 

W.  N.  W.  Blayney  of  Denver  will  ex- 
hibit twenty  head.  The  Blayney  herd 
had  entries  in  nine  classes  at  the  1920 
Royal  and  made  a  good  showing.  The 
herd  is  famous  for  producing  the  Den- 
ver grand  champion  bull,  Blayney's 
Domino." 

Eleven  head  will  be  shown  by  J.  D. 
Canary,  who  operates  a  highly  improved 
farm  with  a  herd  of  125  Herefords  near 
Littleton.  Mr.  Canary  has  been  a  con- 
sistent showman  at  the  Royal  for  sev- 
eral years.   Last  year  bis  junior  year- 


ling bull,  Repeater  66th,  sired  by  his 
herd  bull  Repeater  63rd,  was  junior 
champion  bull  of  the  Royal.  The  same 
bull  was  junior  champion  at  the  last 

Denver  show. 

One  of  the  oldest  and  best  known 
Hereford  breeders  in  Colorado  is  Dr.  T. 
F.  DeWitt,  who  will  exhibit  twelve  head 
at  the  Royal.  Dr.  DeWitt  has  been  a 
prominent  exhibitor  at  the  leading 
American  shows  for  many  years. 

Twenty  Herefords  will  be  shown  by 
the  Ken  Caryl  Ranch  Company  at  Lit- 
tleton, owned  John  C.  Shaffer,  well- 
known  newspaper  publisher  of  Denver, 
Chicago  and  Indianapolis.  This  year 
marks  his  debut  as  an  exhibitor  at  the 
big  stock  shows. 

The  eight  Hereford  entries  from  Colo- 
rado are  part  of  the  660  head  of  Here- 
fords which  will  make  the  1922  Royal 
Hereford  Show  "the  greatest  exhibition 
of  Herefords  ever  assembled  in  an 
American  arena,"  according  to  an  an- 
nouncement made  by  the  American 
Hereford  Association  after  tabulation  of 
the  entries.  Sixty  breeders  from  fif- 
teen state  will  participate.  Hereford 
entries,  competing  for  $11,255  in  prize 
money,  outnumber  two  to  one  all  other 
breeds  of  cattle  at  the  Royal. 


LIVESTOCK  NOTES. 


(C.  N.  Henry,  Fieldman.) 
February  1  will  be  a  busy  day  at  A.  D 
McGillvray's,  as  that  is  the  day  he  is 
claiming  for  his  annual  bred  sow  sale  of 
Poland  Chinas.  Max  Avalanche  is  com- 
ing fine  and  very  proud  of  heading  the 
prize  list  at  the  1922  State  Fair.  Just 
mark  this  date  on  your  calendar. 


Seeley  G.  Rose,  manager  of  the  Pine 
Valley  Dairy  and  Farms  Co.,  Colorado 
Springs,  will  have  his  show  herd  of 
Milking  Shorthorns  at  the  International 
in  Chicago  next  month. 


Great  Sale  for  Kalberer. 

The  sale  for  Jake  Kalberer  at  Broom- 
field  was  a  success  in  every  way.  A  fine 
day,  large  crowd,  and  as  fine  a  lot  of 
Holstein-Friesian  cattle  as  anyone  would 
want  to  see.  After  a  fine  lunch  at  12 
o'clock  the  cattle  were  sold  and  interest 
never  wavered  in  the  sale. 

They  ran  in  price  from  $900  to  $140  on 
the  females,  and  bull  calves  sold  up  to 
$200.  Chris  Dowell  of  Longmont,  E. 
Greenway  of  Arvada,  J.  A.  Snyder  of 
Boulder,  N.  N.  Gehl  of  Denver,  Charles 
Hake  of  Lafayette,  Ray  Horman  of  La- 
fayette, John  Wick  of  Broomfield,  Louis 
Eberharter  of  Louisville,  Long  Ranch  of 
Broomfield;  Mike  Penrose,  Sam  Hansen, 
Ben  Simpson  of  Denver,  were  among  the 
buyers.  Buchanan  &  Henry  of  Denver 
were  the  auctioneers. 


Holstein  Sales. 
Just  a  last-  reminder  of  two  very  im- 
portant days  in  Holstein  history  in  Col- 
orado— the  Hall  Brothers'  sale  on  No- 
vember 20.  Five  miles  southwest  of  Den- 
ver. Sixty-five  head  of  females  of  the 
very  best  breeding. 

November  22,  the  sale  of  VVhowell  & 
Polly  at  Johnstown,  when  seventy-five 
head  of  some  of  the  best  Holsteins  in  the 
west  will  be  sold.  Just  plan  to  attend 
these  two  sales — it  will  be  time  well 
spent. 

Polled  Hereford  Sale. 

Twenty-seven  head  of  females,  eight 
bulls  and  seven  calves  will  be  offered  at 
public  sale  on  November  21,  at  Lamar, 
Colo.,  by  the  Smith  Livestock  Company 
of  Chivington,  Colo.  This  is  one  of  the 
best  herds  of  registered  Polled  Herefords 
in  the  state  of  Colorado.  It  has  been 
built  up  through  careful  selection  and 
breeding  and  is  the  product  of  such  herd 
sires  as  Polled  Plato  (884)  353393,  Polled 
Dude  2nd  (11187)  612340,  and  Polled  Suc- 
cess A  3rd.  Those  in  the  market  for 
Polled  Herefords  are  quite  sure  to  find 
what  they  want  in  this  offering.  One 
staunch  supporter  of  the  Polled  Here- 
fords says.  "The  "Whitefaces  have  won 
unquestioned  leadership  among  beef  cat- 
tle on  the  western  range  for  their  great 
rustling  ability  as  well  as  early  matur- 
ity, feeding  capacity  and  good  beef  con- 
formation. The  Polled  Herefords  have 
the  added  advantage  of  no  horns  to  be 
removed  with  the  loss,  danger  and  pain 
at  dehorning  time." 


Find  Just  What  You  Want. 

Whenever  you  are  in  need  of  any- 
thing for  your  farm,  ranch  or  house- 
hold, and  do  not  know  where  to  buy  it, 
look  over  the  Farmers'  and  Stockmens' 
Ready  Reference  Directory  in  this  issue. 
There  you  will  find  almost  everything 
under  the  sun  offered  for  sale  by  re- 
liable firms  that  will  treat  you  right  in 
both  price  and  service. 


Shorthorns  That  Milk 

ARE  MONEY  MAKERS. 

A  herd  that  will  give 
you   a    good    monthly  ^?z0 
cash  income  is  what 
you  will  need  in  the 
future.    One    of  our 
young  bulls  from  a  Record 
of  Merit  cow  can  develop 
your  herd  into  a  dual-pur- 
pose paying  proposition. 

We  know  the  war  is  over 
and  have  bulls  for  sale  at 
prices  that  you  farmers  and  ranchmen  can 
afford  to  buy.  Write  for  our  bargain  list  and 
easy  payment  plan. 

We  also  have  several  young  bulls  for  sale, 
priced  to  sell. 

THE  PINE  VALLEY 
DAIRY  &  FARMS  CO. 
Seeley  O.  Rose,  Mgr.  Colorado  Spring*,  Cole. 


PUBLIC  SALE 

POLLED  HEREFORDS 

LAMAR,  COLO., 
TUESDAY,  NOV.  21,  1922 

42  Head  Registered  Animals-42 

Our  Offering  Consists  of  8  Bulls,  27  Females  and  7  Calves 

Our  herd  was  originally  headed  by  rolled  Plato  (M4)36S»S99,  and  wan  or*  of  the  moat 
noted  sires  of  this  popular  polled  breed.  Some  of  hln  good  cbRkffcten  formed  t  f , .-  foundation 
dams  of  our  herd,  mated  to  Polled  Dude  2nd  (111*7)  H12'.H0,  aUo  of  Polled  Plato  breeding, 
have  delivered  calves  showing  strongly  Plato's  large  aize  and  prepoteiK-y.  Our  herd  ih  r.<.  . 
headed  by  Polled  Success  A  3rd,  and  was  purr-based  by  us  to  furtli<-r  improve  ti.e  herd,  awl 
results  received  are  more  than  gratifying. 

Forty-two  head  from  this  remarkable  herd  will  be  hold  at  public  auction.  They  are  an 
offering  of  choice  individuals  of  excellent  quality  and  nhowing  the  b<-Ht  blood  lin<-.  of  the  bn  <  1 
in  their  pedigrees. 

Sale  held  at  Lamar.  Colo.,  which  it  situated  on  the  main  line  of  the  Santa  Ft  R.  R. 
easily  accessible  to  all  the  West  and  Southwest. 

The  Smith  Livestock  Co.,  Chivington,  Colo. 

MR.  C.  McOALL  WILL  ALSO  SELL  AT  THIS  BALE  A  KEW  (MOD  BOSHED  AVD 
POLLED  HEREFORD  BULLS. 


BLUE  RIBBON  HERD 

DUROCS 

Buy  them  young  and  grow  them  yourself. 
Weaned  pigs,  regular  price  $25  to  $50.  Our 
specialty  for  short  time  on  good  farmers' 
boars,  weaners,  $15  and  $2  ft.  Show  pros- 
pects, weaners,  $50.  Are  breeding  now 
for  fall  farrow.  Can  sell  you  one  or  a  car- 
load. Our  Blue  Ribbon  herd  was  the  high 
winner  at  Denver.     Write  today. 

The  Bine  Ribbon  Live  Stock  Co. 
C.  F.  Burke,  Mgr.  PUEBLO,  COLO. 


OUTSTANDING 

HOLSTEIN  BULL 

We  have  for  sale  a  yearling  son  of  a  three- 
year-old  heifer  who  made  1,035  lbs;,  butter  last 
year  and  21,428  lbs.  milk,  making  her  fifth  in 
the  world  for  butter  production  and  ninth  for 
milk  for  the  year  1921-1922.  The  bull  calf  is 
sired  by  a  30-lb.  son  of  Johan  Duchess  De  Kol 
Lad,  a  bull  who  has  two  world  record  sis- 
ters, and  two  world  record  daughters.  Culf  is 
mostly  white  and  a  beautiful  individual. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICE. 
WHICH  IS  REASONABLE. 

Mrs.  R.  G.  Douglas,  Rush,  Colo. 


PRODUCTION 


We  offer  you  a  wonderful  amount 
of  these  Holstein  qualities — and  from 
a  clean  herd.  Bull  calves  from  fine 
record  dams.  Pahgre  Valley  Ranch, 
Loesch  Bros.,  Montrose,  Colo. 


BREEDING 


Buy  a  Calf  Out  of  This  Herd 

Twenty  cows  in  this  herd  on  an  official 
seven-day  test  averaged  446.13  lbs.  of  milk 
and  20.19  lbs.  of  butter. 

COLORADO  STATE  HOME, 


2305  S.  Wash.  St. 


Denver,  Colo. 


Milking  Shorthorn  Grades 
Heifers  and  Young  Cows 

Reds  and  roans.  Heavy  in  calf,  and  Springers. 
Especially  selected  from  good  herds.  One  or 
a  carload,  priced  reasonably,  quality  consid- 
ered. 

C.  H.  HINMAN, 
STOCKYARDS,  DENVER,  COLO. 


Milking  Shorthorns 

All  Cows  in  Milk  Officially  Tested. 

Service  bulls  of  World's  Record  breeding. 
Both  males  and  females  for  sale.  Personal  in- 
spection invited.   Send  for  Illustrated  Booklet. 

THE  BONVUE  FARMS  CO., 

Stockyards,  Denver,  Colo. 


We  have  bred  hundreds  of  prize-winning  and 
high -producing  Holstein  cows,  including 


Tilly  Alcartra 

ran  supply 
g.  Write 

McKAY  BROS.,  Caddoa,  Colo. 


We  can  supply  you  with  that  same  line  cf 
breeding.  Write 


GREAT  BARGAINS,  960  HEAD  HEREFORDS, 
SHORTHORNS,   ABERDEEN  ANGUS 

1,  2,  3,  4  and  5  years  old.  Cows,  heifers  and 
bulls.  Prices  $75  to  $120  and  up.  380 
Percheron  and  Belgian  horses,  stallions,  mares 
and  colts,  1  to  6  years  old-  Prices  $125  and 
up  per  head.  One  head  or  a  earlot.  Breeding 
guarantees  with  each.  Registered  pedigrees  by 
mail.  Stock  on  twenty  farms  in  Iowa  and 
Illinois.  Write  for  circular  and  particular?. 
Address  ILLINOIS  HORSE  &  CATTLE  CO., 
Good  Block,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


Brauer  Purebred  Duroc  Co. 

Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

The  greatest  individual  lot  of  spring  bocrs 
at  moderate  prices,  to  close  out  early.  Xoxr 
is  your  time  to  buy. 

Write  for  full  particulars,  etc. 

J.  W.  BRAUER,  Gen.  Mgr. 
22  Lorraine  SL  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 


Bates  Shorthorns 

are  the  foundation  blood  of  true  Milking 
Shorthorns.  We  have  them.  A  few  bulls  for 
sale. 

THE  CARPENTER  CATTLE  CO. 

GREELEY,  COLORADO 


Buy  MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

from  the  oldest  established  herd  in  the  state. 

We  can  supply  your  needs  in  bulls  of  beet 
type  either  horned  or  polled  Shorthorns. 

Write  Superintendent  for  folder  on  breeding 
and  prices. 

State  Industrial  School, 

Golden,  Colo. 


HAMPSHIRE  HOGS 


We  make  a  specialty  of 
furnishing  foundation  herds. 
Show  and  Herd  Boar  pros- 
pects that  combine  the  blood 
of  the  greatest  show  hogs 
ever  produced.  Lookouts. 
Wickwares  and  Tiptons.  Fc 
J  free  booklet  ete.,  write  N.  E. 
ati  MOSHER  &  SON.  Hugo.  Colo. 


SPRING  BOARS 

Just  a  few  real  herd  headers  left  ready  to 
go  at  pre-war  prices.  Used  with  grade  sows 
eren,  they  will  more  than  pay  for  themselves 
on  tie  first  crop  of  pigs-   Write  today. 

C  C  Boyd,  Yuma,  Colo. 

Livestock  Auctioneer  and  Duroc  Breeder. 


BUCHANAN  &  HENRY. 
LIVESTOCK 

AUCTIONEERS 

1927  Broadway  Denver,  Colo. 

Write  us,  or  Phone  Champa  4655. 
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Home  foods  and  school  marks! 

Why  healthy  bodies 
usually  harhor  bright  minds. 

For  years  teachers  have  puzzled  over  this  problem: 

Of  two  children  with  perhaps  the  same  native  intelligence  the 
one,  with  little  apparent  effort,  leads  his  class.     The  other  strug- 
—        gk8*  vet  barely  "keeps  up." 


Lately,  however,  we  have  learned  that  careful  home  cooking 
has  a  surprising  bearing  on  good  school  marks;  that  healthy 
sparkling  brains  are  nearly  always  found  in  healthy  buoyant 
bodies. 

One  striking  illustration  comes  from  New  York  City  'where  the 
Bureau  of  Child  Hygiene  estimated  that  2t6,ooo  school  children,  pros- 
perous  and  poor  alike,  were  seriously  under-nourished. 

As  doctors,,  nurses,  newspapers  and  magazines  broadcast  this 
newly  discovered  condition,  children  will  gain  the  benefit  in  more 

digestible  home  foods. 

Fats,  for  example,  are  necessary  to  health  because  they  supply 
one-third  of  our  energy.  And  a  mother  may  end  her  search  for 
a  digestible  fat  when  she  finds  Crisco.  For  in  Crisco  she  has  a 
truly  digestible  shortening — a  vegetable  shortening. 

And  what  fine  satisfaction  thoughtful  mothers  find  in  cooking 
with  Crisco !  In  most  homes  the  mere  assurance  of  heal  thfulness 
in  fried  foods  is  enough  to  make  Crisco  a  prized  kitchen  com- 
panion. But  Crisco  is  a  versatile  shortening — it  gives  whole- 
someness  to  foods  but  it  assures,  also,  as  delicious  cakes,  pies  and 
cookies  as  you  ever  tasted. 

Two  things,  then,  to  remember:  Crisco  is  a  vegetable  shortening. 
Crisco  imparts  healthfulness  and  easy  digestibility  to  family  foods. 

You  will  appreciate,  now,  why  Crisco  must  cost,  during  a  week's 
cooking,  a  little  more  than  do  shortenings  which  can  have  no  pride 
in  their  origin.  These  extra  pennies  are  gladly  spent  by  informed 
mothers  as  insurance  against  risk  to  young  digestions. 

Grocers  may  well  take  satisfaction  in  selling  a  food 
ingredient  like  Crisco  whose  healthfulness  is  so  certain. 


Two  Simple  Home  Tests! 


Special  Cook  Book 
Offer! 

This  fine,  helpful  cook  book 
entitled  "A  Calendar  of  Din- 
ners" contains  615  recipes 
and  365  dinner  menus.  If 
you  wish  it  mail  23c  to  The 
Procter  Oc  Gamble  Co.,  Cin- 
cinnati, Oiiio,  Section  U 
Dept.  of  Home  Econom 


Lew  Melting  Point. 
€asy  Digestibility. 

Into  half  a  glass  of  lukewarm 
water  drop  a  small  lump  each  of 
Crisco  and  any  other  shortening. 
With  a  teaspoon  gradually  add  hot 
water  until  Crisco  melts.  You  will 
find  that  few  other  fats  melt  at  this 
point.  Food  authorities  say  that  an 
easily  digested  fat  should  melt  near 
body  heat — p8Jf  degrees.  Crisco, 
you  will  find,  melts  even  below  this 
temperature.  It  melts  at  97  de- 
grees. (This  test  docs  not  neces- 
sarily condemn  the  digestibility  of 
the  other  fat,  but  it  will  aid  you 
to  establish  Criaco's  fine  digesti- 
bility.) 


oAvoid  Smoke  and 
Odor! 

Put  into  separate  pans  equal 
amounts  of  Crisco  and  any  other  fat. 
Heat  slowly  for  eight  minutes,  or 
until  they  reach  a  temperature 
where  a  bread  crumb  browns  in 
40  seconds. 

Notice  that  the  Crisco,  unlike  most 
cooking  fats,  does  not  smoke  at 
this    proper    frying  temperature. 

You  will  find  that  frying  with 
Crisco  will  be  very  helpful  in  keep- 
ing your  whole  house  fresh  and 
free  from  the  odor  of  cooking  fats. 


Digestible  Vegetable  Shortening 

For  delicious  digestible  cakes 
For  flaky  and  digestible  pastry 
For  wholesome,  digestible  fried  foods 


Copyright  by  Th*  i'nx-tvr  A  C.mbl.,  Co  .  Cincinnati 


Wholesale  Distributors  of  the  Procter  &  Gamble  products 
in  Colorado,  Wyoming,  Utah,  South  Eastern  Idaho  and  Eastern  Nevada: 


t  Denver,  Colo. 
The  J.  S.  Brown    J  Grand  junction,  Colo. 
Mercantile  Company  j  Pueblo,  Colo. 

\  Casper,  Wyo. 


The  Shields-Metzler  Company 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 


The  Utah  Wholesale  f  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
r,  <  Ocdcn,  Utah 

Grocery  Company    |  pr*vo>  Utah 
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IsTfour  Sheriff 

a  Boot! 


OR  IS  he  merely  winking  at  the 
violations    of    the  prohibition 
law?   Investigation  shows  that 
SO  per  cent  of  the  farmers  are  "dry." 

Liquor  interferes  with  the  success- 
ful operation  of  their  farms. 

What  are  you  going  to  do  about  the 
open  violation  of  this  law  you  helped 
to  pass?  How  are  you  going  to  fight 
the  gang  who  are  trying  to  repeal  it  ? 

The  Country  Gentleman  is  running 
a  remarkable  series  of  articles  on  pro- 
hibition, showing  just  how  the  slip- 
shod handling  of  this  rum  question  is 
affecting  your  pocketbook. 

These  include  stirring  articles  by 
our  well-known  investigator,  HARRY 
R.  O'BRIEN,  Is  the  Farmer  Wet?— 
&nd  the  opinions  of  County  Agents  the 
country  over,  entitled  Repeal?  No! 
Enforce?  Yes! 

And  other  articles,  including  a 
thought-provoking  one  by  JAMES  R. 
HOWARD,  President  of  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation,  will  follow. 

These  appear  in  the  next  thirteen 
issues.  You  can't  afford  to  miss  them. 

What  Makes  You 
the  Most  Money? 

What  crop  that  you  can  raise  will 
make  the  most  money  for  you  ? 

What  enterprise?  What  manage- 
ment? What  method?  Concentration 
on  one  product  or  two  or  three  ? 

The  Country  Gentleman  sent  an  in- 
vestigator 3,200  miles  asking  "dirt" 
farmers  these  questions. 

The  answers  are  published  in  a  se- 
ries of  aticles  continuing  through  the 
next  thirteen  issues. 

Vital  information  here.  Information 
that  may  mean  the  difference  to  you 
between  profit  and  loss,  or  between  or- 
dinary profit  and  big  profit. 

Our  investigators  found  farmers 
that  were  making  extraordinary  suc- 
cesses because  they  knew  what  to  do. 

Find  out  what  they  did — in  the  next 
l.'l  issues. 

This  i'j  but  one  of  the  many  phases 
of  the  farmers'  business  that  will  be 
covered  in  the  next  three  months. 


Strikes — 

The  Farmer  Always  Gets  Stung 

You  bet  the  farmer  always  gets 
stung — no  matter  who  wins. 
But  iust  how? 

Have  you  figured  out  all  the  ways  by 
which  you  get  the  short  end  of  it? 
Have  you  counted  the  cost  to  you  when 
the  railroad  men  or  the  miners  or  any- 
body else  goes  on  a  "vacation"? 

EDWARD  HUNGERFORD  has. 

He  tells  in  vigorous  fashion  just 
how,  and  suggests  a  remedy. 

This  also  comes  in  the  next  thirteen 
issues. 

13  Issues  for 
Only  25  Cents 

For  only  25  cents,  we  will  send  you 
the  next  13  issues  of  The  Country 
Gentleman,  containing  these  and  many 
other  important  features. 

The  Country  Gentleman  is  a  prac- 
tical "dirt"  farmer's  magazine. 

It  emphasizes  the  business  end  of 
fanning.  It  shows  you  constantly  in 
hundreds  of  different  ways  how  you 
can  make  more  money  out  of  farming 
in  your  section  of  the  country. 

Forty  pages,  each  week,  packed  with 
meaty,  sound  help. 

Mail  this  coupon  with  25  cents — 
coin,  check,  money  order  or  stamps — 
we  take  the  risk. 

Your  first  issue,  mailed  promptly, 
will  be  worth  to  you  more  than  the 
whole  amount. 

Only  a  quarter.  Mail  it  now  while 
you  are  thinking  about  it. 


THE  COUNTRY  GENTLE- 
MAN, 3310  Independence 
Square,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Here's  my  25  cents.  Send 
me  THE  COUNTRY  GEN- 
TLEMAN for  thirteen  Issues 
beginning  at  once. 


R.  F.  D. 


Town 

State 


Changes  in  Beef  Production 
Since  1850. 

Beef  production  in  the  United  States 
has  undergone  marked  changes  since 
1850,  and  chief  among  them  is  the  dif- 
ference in  age  to  which  animals  destined 
for  slaughter  are  kept  on  the  farms. 
This  is  one  of  the  many  phases  of  the 
industry  discussed  in  the  1921  Yearbook 
article,  "Our  Beef  Supply,"  prepared  by 
livestock  specialists  and  economists  in 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  This 
change  is  discussed  in  connection  with 
variations  in  the  demands  of  consumers 
and  the  per  capita  consumption  of  beef. 

With  a  larger  proportion  of  beef  cows 
kept,  and  with  cattle  slaughtered  at  an 
earlier  age,  it  is  now  possible  to  raise 
more  beef  each  year  than  when  there 
were  more  cattle  in  the  country  than  at 
present.  However,  the  system  of  using 
younger  cattle  for  beef  involves  the  use 
of  more  harvested  feed  per  100  pounds 
of  beef  produced,  since  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  the  gains  in  weight  are  made  in 
the  feed  lot  than  was  formerly  the  case 
when  steers  were  carried  four  or  five 
seasons  on  grass. 

We  are  eating  less  beef  per  capita 
than  formerly,  but  the  figures  show  that 
when  demand  and  prices  provide  suffi- 
cient stimulus  the  supply  can  be  in- 
creased at  a  surprisingly  rapid  rate. 
The  consumption  of  beef  and  veal  in  the 
United  States  decreased  from  87  pounds 
per  person  in  1907  to  60  pounds  in  1915, 
a  net  variation  of  27  pounds.  Between 
the  periods  of  1907  to  1910  and  1911  to 
1921  there  has  been  a  decrease  in  con- 
sumption amounting  to  approximately 
20  per  cent. 

The  article  contains  interesting  infor- 
mation on  the  variations  in  demand  for 
different  kinds  of  beef  in  various  cities 
and  in  the  different  sections  of  the  coun- 
try. High-class  hotels  in  the  large  cities 
want  prime,  fat,  and  finished  beef,  while 
the  average  housewife  wants  beef  in- 
volving less  waste.  In  warm  weather 
the  principal  demand  is  for  steaks  and 
chops,  while  the  winter  trade  demands 
more  roasts  and  boiling  beef.  The  or- 
thodox Jewish  trade  uses  only  the  fore- 
quarters,  while  Gentiles,  as  a  rule,  pre- 
fer hindquarter  beef. 

This  survey  of  the  beef-cattle  situa- 
tion, which  includes,  in  addition  to  the 
discussion  of  consumption  and  present 
trend,  information  on  various  factors  of 
production  and  marketing,  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  period  of  liquidation 
is  over,  and  that  when  industrial  condi- 
tions and  retail  prices  permit  a  normal 
consumption  of  beef,  cattle  producers 
should  be  prosperous  again. 

The  1921  Year  Book  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
radically  different  from  previous  Year 
Books.  Instead  of  running  a  number  of 
magazine  articles  covering  a  great  va- 
riety of  subjects,  the  space  is  given  to 
studies  of  four  of  our  principal  crops. 
In  addition  to  the  article  on  our  beef 
supply,  the  book  contains  articles  on  the 
"Corn  Crop,"  "Wheat  Production  and 
Marketing,"  and  "The  Cotton  Situa- 
tion." There  is  the  usual  statistical  ma- 
terial. No  progressive  farmer's  library 
is  complete  without  a  copy  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agricnulture  Year  Book. 
Write  to  your  member  of  Congress  for 
one  of  these  books. 


Letting  Hogs  Harvest  the  Crop. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  hogging 
down  of  a  crop  was  looked  upon  as  a 
practice  of  the  lazy  makeshift  farmer. 
It  has  been  found,  however,  in  recent 
years  that  making  animals  do  the  work 
of  harvesting  the  crop  is  a  profitable 
procedure.  Investigations  at  the  Mis- 
souri experiment  station,  covering  a 
period  of  three  years,  have  developed 
four  distinct  feeding  plans  in  which  the 
hogs  have  harvested  the  crops  them- 
selves. While  some  of  the  crops  are  not 
adapted  to  Colorado  or  mountain  con- 
ditions, the  results  in  general  will  be  ox' 
interest  to  hog  farmers  who  may  be 
contemplating  the  plan  of  making  the 
hogs  harvest  the  crop  themselves. 

In  these  Missouri  tests  one  plan  was 
to  grow  corn  and  soy  beans  together 
and  hog  them  down,  supplying  tankage 
as  a  supplement.  The  second  method 
was  to  hog  down  corn  alone,  with  tank- 
age as  a  supplement.  The  third  was 
hogging  down  corn  and  soy  beans  with- 
out the  supplement,  and  the  fourth  hog- 
ging down  corn  without  a  supplement. 
Fifteen  110-pound  hogs  were  fed  accord- 
ing to  each  of  these  plans  for  periods 
of  about  twenty-three  duys. 

Plan  No.  1  resulted  in  a  total  gain  of 
f)41  pounds  of  pork  per  acre,  with  a 
total  of  207  pounds  of  tankage.  The 
hogs  made  a  daily  gain  of  1.75  pounds 
per  head.  The  amount  of  tankage  con- 
sumed daily  per  head  was  0.64  pound, 
and  the  tankage  consumed  per  pound  of 
gain  W88  0.39  pound.    The  yields  of 


grain  on  this  field  were  36  bushels  of 
corn  and  4.46  bushels  of  soy  beans  per 
acre. 

Plan  No.  2  resulted  in  a  total  gain  cf 
623  pounds  of  pork  per  acre,  with  a 
total  consumption  of  280  pounds  cf 
tankage.  These  hogs  made  a  daily  gain 
of  1.87  pounds  per  head.  The  amount 
of  tankage  consumed  daily  per  head  was 
0.76  pound,  and  the  tankage  consumed 
per  pound  gain  was  0.41  pound.  The 
yield  of  corn  in  this  field  was  44  bushels. 

Plan  No.  3  (corn  and  soy  beans  with- 
out supplement)  gave  a  total  gain  of 
319  pounds  of  pork,  with  a  daily  gain 
of  1.28  pounds  per  head.  The  yields  of 
grain  in  this  field  were  84  bushels  of 
corn  and  3.93  bushels  of  soy  beans  per 
acre. 

Plan  No.  4  (corn  alone)  gave  a  gain 
of  318  pounds  of  pork  per  acre.  This 
field  made  43  bushels  of  corn  per  acre 

and  it  required  26  instead  of  23  days  to 
clean  it  up  by  this  plan.  The  hogs  here 
gained  only  0.97  pound  per  head  daily. 

Besides  throwing  some  light  on  the 
relative  production  of  corn  and  soy 
beans  compared  with  straight  corn,  this 
experiment  proves  conclusively  that 
gains  of  pork  from  either  field  will  be 
greatly  accelerated  and  considerably 
cheapened  by  feeding  tankage  as  a  sup- 
plement. ■ 

"A  large  amount  of  water  is  required 
by  hogs  on  full  feed,"  adds  L.  A.  Weaver, 
who  had  charge  of  the  tests.  "Hence  it 
is  particularly  essential  that  an  abun- 
dance of  pure  drinking  water  be  avail- 
able. 

"Care  should  be  taken  to  see  that 
hogs  continue  on  full  feed  after  they 
have  started.  If  the  supply  of  corn  runs 
low  they  should  be  immediately  moved 
to  a  new  area,  or  additional  feed  should 
be  given. 

"It  is  also  good  practice  to  supply 
the  hogs  with  a  mineral  mixture  of 
some  kind.  Glauber  salts,  3  parts,  cop- 
peras, 3  parts;  sal  soda,  3  parts;  com- 
mon salt,  3  parts;  charcoal,  4  parts,  and 
sulphur,  1  part,  in  boxes  within  reach 
of  the  hog  will  help  prevent  worms." 

Shoats  averaging  from  75  to  125 
pounds  are  the  most  desirable  for  turn- 
ing in  on  corn.  It  is  not  well  to  turn 
the  hogs  into  a  larger  field  than  they 
can  clean  up  in  three  weeks.  A  good 
plan  is  to  fence  off  the  field  in  strips 
which  will  be  cleaned  up  in  about  this 
time.  This  can  be  done  by  running  a 
temporary  woven-wire  fence  through 
the  field  and  moving  it  as  required.  It 
has  been  found  that  it  will  require  about 
three  weeks  for  ten  hogs  to  clean  up  an 
acre  of  thirty-bushel  com. 


Size  of  Colorado  Farms. 

The  average  size  of  farms  operated 
in  Colorado  the  past  year  according  to 
the  reports  of  county  assessors  is  205.09 
acres.  This  is  a  slight  increase  over 
last  year.  The  figures  show  the  number 
of  farms  in  the  state  to  be  54,664,  com- 
pared with  52,245  reported  last  year. 
The  total  farm  acreage  reported  this 
year  is  16,131,233,  compared  with  16,- 
392,391  the  preceding  year.  There  has 
been  a  slight  increase  in  the  farms  op- 
erated by  tenants,  the  assessors  report- 
ing 14,114  tenant  farmers  this  season, 
as  compared  with  12,698  the  preceding 
year.  The  reports  show  that  Phillips 
county  has  the  largest  percentage  of  its 
area  in  cultivation.  The  average  size  of 
farms  in  this  county  is  439.5  acres.  Las 
Animas  county,  the  largest  in  the  state, 
reports  but  slightly  more  than  20  per 
cent  of  its  total  area  in  farms.  This 
county  still  has  large  areas  capable  of 
being  brought  under  cultivation.  Nearly 
a  million  acres  has  been  homesteaded  in 
the  county  during  the  past  six  years. 


Government  Bulletins  of  Interest. 

The  list  of  Farmers'  Bulletins  to  be 
issued  during  December  will  be  of  value 
to  many  of  our  readers.  Copies  may  be 
obtained  free  by  addressing  the  Division 
of  Publications,  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Farmers'  Bulletin  682,  "Sample  Trap- 
Nest  for  Poultry";  702,  "Rabbits  in  Re- 
lation to  Trees  and  Crops";  828,  "Farm 
Reservoirs";  1114,  "Common  Poultry 
Diseases";  1116,  'The  Selection  and  Care 
of  Poultry  Breeding  Stock." 


Obtaining  Educational  Films. 

Motion  picture  films  covering  a  wide 
range  of  subjects  may  be  obtained  fw 
from  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C.  Depart- 
ment Circular  No.  223,  "Motion  Pictures 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture," has  just  been  issued  ami  will 
be  mailed  free  on  application.  It  M1h 
how  these  films  may  be  obtained  for 
community  meetings  nnd  gives  a  1st  of 
subjects. 
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High  School  Boys  Become  Practical  Farmers 

FARM  USED  AS  LABORATORY  IN  TEACHING  VOCATIONAL  AGRICULTURE 


AN  enthusiastic  woman  at  a  great  convention  of 
educators  in  Salt  Lake  City  struck  the  keynote 
1  of  the  deliberations  in  the  terse  epigram,  "We 
have  always  forced  the  child  to  fit  the  school  when 
we  should  have  forced  the  school  to  fit  the  child."  A 
demonstration  of  that  principle  was  begun  a  dozen 
years  ago  in  the  high  school  of  the  city  of  Boise, 
capital  of  Idaho,  and  it  has  developed  until  it  has 
placed  that  far-western  metropolis  in  the  van  of 
practical  vocational  education.  And  it  was  not  orig- 
inated by  the  teachers  or  professors,  but  by  the 
pupils  themselves. 

In  an  interview  O.  0.  Haga,  president  of  the 
board  of  education  and  a  prominent  Boise  lawyer 
with  stock-farming  as  a  side  line,  gave  some  very  in- 
teresting information  as  to  the  different  steps  which 
led  up  to  this  excellent  example  of  vocational  educa- 
tion.   He  said: 

"The  origin  and  success  of  our  high  school  farm, 
of  which  we  are  all  justly  proud,  is  due  to  the  initia- 
tion and  insistence  of  the  students  themselves.  A 
dozen  years  ago  our  high  school  had  an  agricultural 
course  as  many  others  had — just  a  school  room 
course  with  charts  and  books  and  pictures.  During 
the  farm  season  whenever  transportation  could  be 
secured,  the  boys  were  taken  out  on  field  trips,  but 
that  was  the  extent  of  any  attempt  at  practicability. 

Boys  Build  Poultry  House. 

"The  farm  itself  was  begun  by  the  boys  urging  us 
to  let  them  have  a  chicken  yard  in  the  rear  of  the 
high  school  grounds.  The  board  was  astounded  and 
utterly  adverse  to  that,  but  it  was  still  urged  and 
finally,  as  no  expense  would  be  entailed,  for  the 
manual-training  boys  would  do  the  work,  consent  was 
given.  The  house  was  built  and  twenty-five  good 
hens  secured." 

I  have  a  shrewd  idea  that  Mr.  Haga  himself  fur- 
nished those  hens.  He  continued:  "The  next  year 
some  of  the  boys  told  us  that  they  were  sure  they 
could  get  the  use  of  the  big  oval  inside  race-track 
at  the  fair  grounds  to  use  for  crops,  and  again  we 
had  a  struggle  in  the  board — pretty  well  prolonged — 
and  again  the  boys  won.  A  small  appropriation  was 
granted  for  plowing  and  for  seeds  and  for  two  years 
the  boys  worked  that  place. 

"But  they  had  no  horses  or  cattle  and  no  build- 
ings; nothing  but  the  patch  of  fenced  land  and  every- 
thing had  to  be  cleaned  off  that  before  early  Sep- 
tember, when  the  fair  was  held.  So  the  boys  got 
eager  for  a  larger  place — a  real  farm.  Interest  be- 
gan to  be  aroused  in  the  board  by  the  hearty  work 
of  the  boys  and  we  rented  a  small  farm,  close  by, 
with  some  old  buildings  on  it  and  we  put  on  a  team 
and  a  few  head  of  cows  and  some  equipment. 

"Another  three  or  four  years  passed  and  even 
the  men  who  had  at  first  bitterly  opposed  anything 
of  the  kind,  became  enthusiastic.  In  visiting  that 
farm  we  saw  that  the  boys  had  done  fine  work  in 
improving  the  buildings  and  fences  and  decidedly 
improving  the  land,  and  we  saw  that  all  that  was  be- 


George  Frederick  Stratton, 

ing  done  for  the  owner  who  might  very  soon  decide 
to  take  it  over  himself. 

School  Farm  Pays  Expenses. 

"So  we  went  right  at  it.  We  bought  forty  acres 
four  miles  out  for  $12,000.  There  were  no  improve- 
ments and  we  have  spent  $18,000  more  on  new  build- 
ings, equipment  and  stock,  although  most  of  that 
sum  was  spent  for  material  only,  as  our  manual- 
training  class  boys  did  most  of  the  work. 

"And  last  year  the  returns  from  that  farm  paid 
all  expenses.  The  boys  know  that — just  how  every 
cent  was  earned  and  spent — and  they're  fully  as 
proud  of  it  all  as  we  are.  The  value  of  it  as  a  true 
practical  education  can  only  be  estimated  by  real 
farmers.  We  know  that  we  are  turning  out  the  ma- 
terial for  fine  business  men — not  mere  sheepherders 
and  wheat  growers." 

Then  he  introduced  me  to  Mr.  Zimmers  and  in 
fifteen  minutes  we  were  in  his  auto  riding  over  the 
four  miles  of  excellent  road  to  the  farm.  On  the  way 
his  conversation  revealed,  I  think,  greater  interest  in 
the  farm  than  in  any  other  branch  of  his  city  schools. 
He  said:  "You  know  the  agitation  and  discussion 
that  has  sprung  up  since  the  war  on  more  practical 
education — vocational  education.  Well,  the  State 
Commissioners  got  started  on  that  before  Kaiser  Bill 
started  on  his  little  jaunt  to  Paris,  via  Belgium.  They 
put  the  boys  of  the  agricultural  course  out  onto  a 
rented  farm  in  1912,  and  they've  kept  at  it  until  now 
they  have  this  farm — forty  acres  of  the  best  land  in 
the  valley;  new  buildings  and  a  score  of  fine  cattle 
and  horses,  besides  hogs  and  poultry.  It's  a  farm 
run  by  boys  and  practically  managed  by  them.  It's 
practical  education;  really  more  practical  than  the 
agricultural  college,  because  the  work  there  is  largely 
experimental.  This  is  every-day,  every-year  work 
of  any  good  farmer  and  the  returns  from  that  farm 
are  paying  the  expense. 

"The  agricultural  course  of  four  years  is  optional, 
of  course,  and  the  enrollment  last  year  was  sixty- 
seven.  The  first  year  is  on  field  crops;  the  second 
and  third  years  on  animal  husbandry,  and  the  fourth 
year  on  farm  management. 

Students  Do  Farm  Work. 

"All  boys  report  at  the  high  school  every  morn- 
ing. Then  the  particular  class  which  is  to  go  out  on 
the  farm  that  morning  climb  into  the  four-ton  truck 
we  use,  and  go  out  with  their  directors.  The  next 
day  another  class  goes  out." 

When  we  reached  the  farm  I  was  introduced  to 
C.  C.  McCormick,  who  is  the  crop  director,  and  C.  S. 
Murray,  the  director  of  animal  husbandry.  Dotted 
about  the  picturesque  group  of  buildings  and  fields 
were  groups  of  boys,  so  engrossed  in  their  work  that 
they  gave  only  casual  glances  at  the  superintendent 
and  myself.  Mr.  McCormick  took  me  in  charge  for 
a  trip  around  the  buildings. 

One  is  a  lai'ge  hall,  60  by  110  feet,  which  they  call 


the  pavilion.  At  one  end  are  raised  seats  of  plain 
wood  for  the  students.  Before  them  is  a  large  open 
space  with  concrete  floor,  onto  which  cattle  or  horses, 
hogs  or  sheep,  or  farm  equipment,  may  be  brought 
and  the  students  instructed  in  judging  the  good  and 
poor  points.  The  director  listens  with  earnest  at- 
tention to  the  criticisms  and  opinion  of  each  student 
and  the  stock,  or  equipment — if  new — is  subjected  to 
praise  or  scorn  of  those  enthusiastic  young  men. 

Adjoining  the  hall  and  opening  from  it  is  the 
grain  room  for  the  study  and  testing  of  seeds.  The 
equipment  is  excellent  and  includes  field  instruments 
and  simple  levels  for  determining  slopes,  running 
fences  and  irrigation  ditches.  The  boys  have  very 
thorough  practice  with  all  these  in  the  fielda. 

Manual  Training  Classes  Erect  Buildings. 

The  barn  is  especially  designed  to  show  the  proper 
arrangement  and  equipment  for  a  farm  of  moderate 
size  and  moderate  means.  There  are  stanchions  for 
sixteen  cows;  calf  pens  with  outside  runs,  and  a  bull 
pen.  Outside  there  is  a  milk  room  with  cooler,  Bab- 
cock  tester  and  cream  scales. 

Close  by  is  the  hundred-ton  silo  and  across  a 
driveway  is  the  horse  born  with  sensible  sheds  for 
wagons  and  machines.  An  adjoining  building  is  the 
workshop  with  garage.  Here  there  is  a  forge,  lathe 
and  hand  tools.  The  hog  house,  built  on  most  ap- 
proved lines,  holds  twelve  sows  and  has  ample  pig 
runs.  Standing  out  in  front  of  all  is  the  directors' 
or  farm  house,  a  plain  but  very  hospitable  looking 
building  with  a  glorious  kitchen  and  dining  room  in 
which  co-eds  of  the  domestic  arts  department  of  the 
high  school  can,  on  their  visits,  show  the  latest  ef- 
fects in  chicken  croquettes  and  Mexican  goulash. 

Interesting  as  all  these  are,  the  most  interesting 
is  the  fact  that  all  these  well-designed  and  well-built 
structures  were  built  by  the  boys  of  the  manual  train- 
ing course.  "Their  instructors,"  said  Mr.  McCormick, 
"came  out  and  bossed  them,  but  they  did  the  work 
— all  of  it.  We've  got  the  practical  education  bug, 
all  right,  and  if  you  had  seen  the  eagerness — the 
struggle  among  those  manual  training  boys  to  get 
out  here  and  do  real  work,  you'd  be  impressed  by  the 
spirit  they  showed.  We've  got  a  good  carpenter  shop 
at  the  city  school,  but  the  boys  get  fed  up  on  makihg 
chairs  and  desks.  I  think  many  of  them  are  looking 
ahead  to  the  time  when  they'll  be  out  on  sage-brush 
homesteads,  building  their  own  homes  and  barns." 

Later  in  the  day  I  looked  over  the  buildings  again, 
examining  the  joints,  fittings  and  other  details.  It 
was  the  most  impressive  exhibition  of  manual  train- 
ing that  I  had  ever  seen. 

The  stock  is  chosen  for  demonstrating  to  the 
classes  the  type  of  horses  best  suited  to  the  class  of 
land  they  have  to  work,  the  type  of  dairy  cows  for  an 
ordinary  farmer,  and  so  on.  There  are  ten  pure-bred 
Jerseys  and  Holsteins,  one  registered  Jersey  bull 
— La  Creole's  Dolly  Boy,  a  prize  winner  with  a  repu- 
tation; three  purebred  Percheron  mares;  four  reg- 
istered Duroc  Jersey  sows,  and  100  purebred  White 
Leghorn  hens.   A  farm  foreman,  (Turn  to  Page  14) 


A  class  at  work  judging  Duroc  Jersey  hogs. 


Boys  of  agricultural  class  ready  for  field  trip. 
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Colorado  County  Plans  to  Enlarge  Dairy  Interests 

COMMITTEE  STUDIES  METHOD  SUCCESSFULLY  USED  IN  MISSOURI 


PROWERS  County,  Colorado,  is  con- 
sidering a  dairy  development  pro- 
gram similar  to  a  plan  originated 
five  years  ago  "in  Pettis  County,  Mis- 
souri. This  plan  has  been  copied  by  a 
number  of  communities  all  over  the 
country  and  it  has  been  successful  in 
promoting  the  dairy  industry  and  cre- 
ating interest  wherever  it  has  been 
tried. 

The  Pettis  county  project  was  closed 
with  a  sale  of  the  cattle  early  in  No- 
vember. A  committee  from  Prowers 
county,  consisting  of  C.  A.  Pedersen, 
agricultural  extension  agent;  R.  M. 
Reed,  fieldman  of  the  Helvetia  Conden- 
sery,  and  Harry  Heath,  one  of  the  lead- 
ing dairymen  of  the  community,  went 
to  Sedalia,  Mo.,  to  attend  the  sale  and 
to  learn  what  the  men  who  have  tried 
the  experiment  think  of  the  plan  as  a 
means  of  introducing  dairy  cattle. 

Organize  Stock  Company  to  Buy  Cows. 

In  the  spring  of  1917,  C.  M.  Long, 
who  was  then  Pettis  county  agent,  pro- 
posed to  business  men  and  farmers  of 
that  community  that  they  organize  a 
stock  company,  buy  Holstein  cattle  in 
Wisconsin,  place  the  cows  in  the  hands 
of  farmers  who  should  feed  and  care  for 
them  for  their  milk  production.  The 
cows  were  to  remain  the  property  of  the 
company,  but  the  increase  were  to  be 
owned  jointly  by  both  parties  to  the  con- 
tract. Bull  calves  were  to  be  sold  be- 
fore they  were  a  year  old,  but  females 
were  to  be  retained  in  the  herd,  if  they 
proved  to  be  profitable,  until  the  end  of 
five  years,  when  all  cattle  on  hand  were 
to  be  sold  at  auction  in  Sedalia  and  the 
net  proceeds  were  to  be  divided  equally 
between  the  farmers  and  the  company. 

Products  Go  to  Care-taker  Farmers. 

The  farmers  were  to  have  all  the  milk 
produced  and  were  to  pay  a  half  of  vet- 
erinary and  breeding  fees.  The  com- 
pany was  to  pay  all  advanced  registry 
fees,  half  the  veterinary  fees,  provide 
good  bulls  for  service  on  the  foundation 
cows  and  their  increase.  The  contract 
provided  also  for  tuberculosis  testing, 
advanced  registry  testing  and  for  a 
cow-testing  association.  The  company 
was  given  the  right  to  take  the  cows 
from  any  farmer  who  did  not  care  for 
them  properly  or  who  did  not  live  up  to 
the  contract  in  any  other  way. 

One  Hundred  Cows  Purchased. 

When  Mr.  Long  took  this  plan  to  the 
farmers  and  business  men  he  met  a 
ready  response.  A  company  with  $30,- 
000  capital  stock  was  soon  organized. 
Approximately  100  cows  were  bought 
and  placed  in  the  hands  of  farmers  who 
also  were  required  to  take  a  minimum 
amount  of  stock,  ten  shares  at  $10  for 
each  cow  they  received.  The  cows  were 
carefully  selected.  Most  of  them  were 
with  calf  or  had  young  calves  at  side, 
so  that  they  were  ready  to  begin  pay- 
ing returns  soon  after  they  were  placed 
on  the  farms. 

Three  good  ■  bulls  were  provided, 
Brooking's  Cornucopia,  King  Pontiac 
Bettina,  and  Admiral  Walker  Prilly. 
These  were  of  excellent  breeding  and 
the  first  and  last  were  tried  sires  and 
had  several  A.  R.  O.  daughters  each  be- 
fore they  were  purchased.  They  proved 
to  be  good  breeders  and  their  influence 
will  be  felt  for  many  generations  in  Pet- 
tis county.  Not  a  fanner  who  took  the 
cows  could  have  provided  the  services 
of  such  bullB.  With  the  small  number 
of  cows  each  had,  none  could  have  af- 
forded to  buy  a  sire  of  their  breeding 
and  records,  and  there  were  none  in  the 
county.  It  is  unlikely  that  they  could 
have  bought  service  even  though  some- 
one had  had  a  good  bull  in  the  commun- 
ity, because  the  owner  would  not  have 
cared  to  take  the  risk  of  breeding  out- 
side his  herd. 

From  Grain  Farming  to  Dairying. 

This  project  has  almost  transformed 
a  general  grain  farming  community  in- 
to a  dairy  center.  There  are  not  so 
many  cows  there  now  as  there  will  be 
in  five  more  years.  The  dairy  business 
is  not  so  extensive  that  it  can  be  called 
the  chief  farming  interest,  but  ft  is 
large  enough  to  make  its  influence  felt. 
Bankers  are  already  making  compari- 
of  the  relative  promptness  with 
which  general  farmers  and  dairy  farm- 
ers meet  their  obligations.  They  believe 
that  milking  cows  gives  better  returns 
than  feeding  steers  and  raising  corn 
and  wheat. 


A  wonderful  dairy  sentiment  has  been 
created  by  actual  demonstration.  Those 
farmers  who  were  keeping  cows  have, 
by  means  of  the  cow  testing  association, 
had  the  advantage  of  better  breeding 
brought  forcibly  to  their  attention 
through  a  comparison  of  production 
records.  Many  men  have  been  induced 
to  take  up  dairying  permanently.  A 
score  or  more  have  been  given  a  start 
with  purebreds.  The  movement  has 
been  responsible  for  an  increase  of  800 
per  cent  in  the  number  of  purebred 
dairy  cows  in  the  county.  Where  there 


were  but  seventy-five  five  years  ago, 
there  are  now  600.  There  has  been  a  cor- 
responding increase  of  high-grade  cows. 
A  calf  club,  made  possible  as  a  result  of 
the  plan,  has  distributed  400  high-grade 
Holsteins  in  the  county. 

Purpose  of  Company  Realized. 

Although  the  Pettis  county  plan  has 
been  successful  in  bringing  a  permanent 
business  to  the  community,  it  was  not  a 
financial  success.  This  was  due  largely 
to  purebred  conditions.  Total  expenses 
of  the  project,  including  cost  of  the  sale, 


This  cow,  Kolrain  Marion  Finderne,  owned  by  Loeb  Farms,  Charlevoix, 'Mich.,  produced  35,3393 
pounds  of  milk  in  one  year,  containing  1,278.56  pounds  of  butter.  This  cow  with  her  daughter 
hold  the  world  record  fcr  combined  year's  production  of  dam  and  daughter. 


Boulder  County  Wins  at  Seed  Show 

SUCCESS  OF  FIRST  ATTEMPT  AT  STATE  EXHIBITION 
INSURES  PERMANENCY  OF  EVENT. 

Waldo  Kidder. 


FIRST  prize  for  county  display  at  the 
State  Seed  Show,  held  in  Colorado 
Springs,  November  15  to  17,  was 
won  by  Boulder  county  on  an  exhibit  in 
charge  of  William  Sauer.  Logan  coun- 
ty was  a  close  second,  with  an  exhibit 
staged  by  George  Huffman.  Rio  Grande 
county  was  third,  with  O.  F.  Diller  in 
charge;  El  Paso  county,  fourth,  and 
Otero  county,  fifth. 

The  first  Colorado  State  Seed  Show 
was  a  decided  success.  The  purpose  of 
the  show  was  to  demonstrate  what  reg- 
istered and  other  pure  seeds  were,  what 
they  were  doing  under  various  condi- 
tions, and  to  stimulate  more  farmers  to 
used  good  seed.  It  was  promoted  by 
the  State  Farm  Bureau,  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  Colorado  Springs,  and 
the  Extension  Service  of  Colorado  Ag- 
ricultural College.  The  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  Colorado  Springs,  where 
the  show  was  held,  financed  it.  Prizes 
were  offered  for  the  best  county  dis- 
plays showing  seed  stock  for  sale  in  the 
respective  counties  and  the  results  being 
obtained.  These  county  exhibits  were 
in  charge  of  county  seed  growers.  The 
seed  samples  in  these  county  displays 
were  not  to  be  hand-picked  or  above  the 
average  quality. 

There  were  classes  for  individual  en- 
tries on  the  small  grains,  corn,  potatoes 
and  alfalfa  seed.  The  final  boys'  and 
girls'  corn  club  show  also  was  held  in 
connection  with  the  seed  show. 

In  every  class,  competition  was 
strong.  There  was  a  very  good  number 
of  exhibits  and  the  quality  was  such 
that  the  show  can  well  be  said  to  be  the 
quality  show  of  the  state. 

In  the  grain  exhibits,  John  Howell  of 
Montrose  won  sweepstakes  and  the  John 
K.  Mullen  trophy  on  a  peck  of  hard  red 
winter  wheat  A  Boulder  county  entry 
of  Marquis  spring  wheat  was  runner-up 
in  this  class.  In  the  oats,  R.  A.  Chis- 
holm  of  Del  Note  carried  away  the  hon- 
ors. In  corn,  Blakeland  Farms  at  Lit- 
tleton was  awarded  sweepstakes  on  a 
sample  of  Minnesota  13. 

In  the  corn  club  classes,  Bernard  Bus- 
ter of  Lyons  won  first  on  his  half- 
bushel  crate  and  ten-ear  sample  of  Min- 
nesota 13,  with  Arthur  Rossiter,  Broom- 
field,  second,  and  Paul  Hoffman,  1 1  ill", 
third. 

In  potato  classes,  Dr.  E.  P.  Sandsten, 


who  judged  the  exhibits,  was  delighted 
with  the  high  quality  of  the  samples 
brought  to  him  for  placing.  He  re- 
marked repeatedly  that  the  seed  stocks 
were  of  remarkable  trueness  to  type 
and  free  from  disease.  Sweepstakes 
award  went  to  Fred  Diller  of  Monte 
Vista,  on  a  sample  of  Brown  Beauty 
seed.  Runner-up  in  this  was  his  father, 
O.  F.  Diller,  with  a  sample  of  Peach 
Blows. 

A  number  of  farmers  from  various 
parts  of  the  state  were  in  attendance, 
making  arrangements  for  pure  regis- 
tered seed.  Among  seed  companies  rep- 
resented were:  Barteldes,  Colorado, 
Western,  and  Rocky  Mountain  of  Den- 
ver; Seldomridge  and  Robinson,  of  Col- 
orado Springs;  Pierce  of  Pueblo;  Fort 
Collins  Seed  Company  of  Fort  Collins, 
and  H.  Van  Buskirk  and  James  of  Rocky 
Ford.  These  men  were  very  much 
pleased  with  the  show  and  hope  that  it 
will  develop  into  a  better  and  bigger 
one. 

The  show  was  intended  for  a  place  of 
exchange  between  grower  and  buyer, 
and  this  it  proved  to  be.  On  account  of 
the  quality  of  seed  samples  shown  and 
the  interest  of  seed  buyers  at  the  show, 
its  success  for  next  year  and  the  years 
to  come  is  assured. 

One  of  the  important  developments 
of  the  show  was  worked  out  at  a  seed 
growers'  meeting  Thursday,  November 
16.  This  was  temporary  plans  for  a 
state  seed  growers'  association.  On  the 
organization  committee,  George  Hoff- 
man of  IlifF  and  Fred  Flook  of  Colorado 
Springs  were  elected,  and  a  third  mem- 
ber is  to  be  appointed  by  the  Colorado 
Agricultural  College.  This  committee 
will  have  as  its  object  the  making  of 
plans  for  the  1923  show  and  will  be  in 
charge  of  the  State  Seed  Growers'  As- 
sociation, and  will  also  act  as  an  ad- 
visory board  in  regard  to  registration 
of  grains. 

Of  special  interest  was  the  John  K. 
Mullen  wheat  trophy,  awarded  this  year 
to  John  Howell  of  MontroBe.  The  trophy 
is  given  by  Mr.  Mullen  for  the  sweep- 
stakes hard  red  wheat  and  must  be 
won  three  years  out  of  five  to  become 
the  property  of  the  grower.  A  provision 
In  the  rules  provides  that  the  sample 
winning  the  trophy  will  become  the 
property  of  the  association. 


ital  stock  amounted  to  approximately 
bulls,  incidental  expenditures  and  cap- 
$50,000.  Receipts  before  the  sale 
brought  this  down  to  approximately 
$43,000,  as  estimated  by  C.  E.  Messer- 
ly,  president  of  the  company.  The  sale 
totaled  approximately  $27,700,  with  a 
sale  expense  of  $3,000  for  the  272  ani- 
mals. The  stock  was  estimated  to  pay 
about  50  cents  on  the  dollar.  Had 
prices  been  better  the  company  would 
have  broken  even  and  might  have  made 
some  money. 

The  stockholders,  however,  did  not  go 
into  this  project  with  the  intention  of 
making  money.  They  wanted  to  bring 
good  cows  to  the  county  and  to  build  a 
dairy  community  in  as  short  a  time  as 
possible.  If  they  made  money,  well  and 
good,  but  they  were  willing  to  put  what- 
ever it  cost  to  finance  the  project  into  a 
community  development  scheme.  Con- 
ditions were  against  them,  and  they 
lost  money  on  the  stock,  but  they  have 
a  business  established  which  will  tide 
them  over  all  future  periods  of  depres- 
sion to  come. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  those  com- 
munities in  other  parts  of  the  Middle 
West  which  have  undertaken  this  plan 
or  who  are  considering  it  to  know  how 
the  increased  panned  out.  The  company 
had  figured  on  nearly  900  animals  from 
the  100  cows.  They  actually  got  about 
half  that  number.  The  reason  can  be 
attributed  largely  to  failure  for  some 
reason  to  get  the  cows  with  calf.  Losses 
of  foundation  stock  were  a  little  heavier 
than  expected.  They  counted  on  a  loss 
of  20  per  hundred  and  there  were  25. 
Losses  of  increase,  however,  were  not 
excessive,  since  there  were  only  54  per 
hundred  original  cows. 

Colorado  Dairymen  Impressed  With 
Plan. 

The  Prowers  county  delegation  were 
quite  impressed  with  the  suggestion 
that  a  revolving  loan  fund  be  estab- 
lished so  that  each  man  could  buy  the 
breed  and  quality  of  cattle  he  desired. 
That  would  make  him  owner  of  the  cat- 
tle and  he  would  feel  greater  responsi- 
bility. This  idea  has  some  advantages, 
but  according  to  nearly  all  of  the  stock- 
holders and  farmers  in  the  Pettis  coun- 
ty company,  the  farmers  in  a  non-dairy 
section  cannot  be  induced  to  assume 
such  responsibility.  There  is  a  further 
disadvantage  unless  good  bull  service  be 
provided. 

Another  advantage  to^the  plan  as  it 
was  worked  out  in  Pettis  county  is  that 
a  breed  center  is  possible  where  the 
stock  company  is  formed.  If  each  farm- 
er were  permitted  to  make  his  choice, 
two  or  three  breeds,  and  possibly  more, 
might  be  introduced.  Where  one  breed 
is  decided  upon  in  advance,  all  interests 
are  centered  upon  it.  Pettis  county  is 
now  considered  one  of  the  largest  Hol- 
stein centers  of  the  Southwest  and  it 
is  in  position  to  do  community  breed- 
ing. In  fact,  a  breed  association  is  now 
under  way  and  the  foundation  is  already 
laid. 

One  of  the  important  features  of  the 
sale  was  that  nearly  all  of  the  good  cat- 
tle were  retained  in  the  county.  Not 
more  than  seventy-five  went  outside  and 
about  forty  of  these  remained  in  the 
state.  Had  the  demonstration  not  been 
successful  in  creating  a  demand  for 
dairy  cattle,  farmers  would  not  have 
bought  them  to  be  returned  to  the  farms 
where  they  had  been  kept. 


More  than  500  scrub  bulls  have  been 
replaced  with  purebreds  since  March  15 
in  the  state-wide  "Better  Bull  Contest" 
being  conducted  in  Kansas.  Cash  prizes 
to  the  amount  of  $2,000  have  been  of- 
fered by  the  Kansas  City  Chamber  of 
Commerce  to  the  counties  making  the 
best  records.  Forty  counties  in  the 
state  are  active  in  this  contest,  which 
closes  January  15,  1923.  In  one  county 
breeders  made  a  bargain  sale  of  pure- 
bred bulls.  The  animals  were  appraised 
by  a  committee  and  then  marked  down 
25  per  cent  and  a  large  ticket  placed  on 
each  bull  just  as  a  merchant  marks 
down  his  goods  on  a  special  sale  day. 
Scrub  bulls  were  taken  as  part  payment 
at  their  value  on  the  local  market.  Ev- 
ery one  of  the  twelve  bulls  so  listed 
were  sold,  the  highest  priced  bull  bring- 
ing $125. 


Why  not  plan  to  give  the  boy  or  girl 
a  real  live  Christmas  present  this  year 
in  the  form  of  a  purebred  calf  or  pig 
or  a  trio  of  chickuns? 


December  1,  1922. 
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Poultry-House  Plan  for  Colorado  Conditions 

OPEN-FRONT  TYPE  PROVIDES  LIGHT,  GOOD  VENTILATION,  AND  WARMTH 


A PROPERLY  planned  and  con- 
structed poultry  house  is  a  most 
important  factor  in  getting  maxi- 
mum egg  production  from  a  flock  of 
h.ns  or  pullets.  This  particularly  is 
true  during  the  winter  season,  when  it 
is  highly  desirable  to  have  as  many  eggs 
produced  as  possible. 

The  open-front  shed-roof  type  of 
house  facing  the  south  has  been  found 
most  satisfactory  by  experienced  poul- 
trymen.  It  provides  plenty  of  light,  good 
ventilation  and  sufficient  warmth  and 
is  not  expensive  to  build.  A  house  of 
this  type  is  recommended  by  Paul  C. 
Jamieson,  extension  service  specialist  in 
poultry,  and  0.  C.  Ufford,  instructor  in 
poultry  culture  at  the  Colorado  Agri- 
cultural College.  After  careful  consid- 
eration of  all  the  essentials  of  practical 
poultry  house  construction,  Mr|  Jamie- 
son  and  Mr.  Ufford  present  a  type  plan 
to  poultry  producers  of  the  state. 

In  dimensions  this  house  is  twenty- 
four  feet  long  by  eighteen  feet  in  depth. 
Some  poultrymen  like  to  build  their 
houses  twenty  feet  in  depth.  The  deep 
house  has  many  points  in  its  favor.  It 
provides  more  room  for  scratching 
space.  The  roosting  place  is  farther 
away  from  the  open  front  and  the  fowls 
are  not  so  liable  to  catch  cold.  The 
house  is  warmer  than  one  narrow  from 
front  to  rear.  A  house  of  this  type 
may  be  built  any  length  desired.  The 
one  illustrated,  twenty-four  feet  in 
length,  will  comfortably  house  from  100 
to  125  hens,  providing  both  roosting 
place  and  scratching  room. 

Good  Ventilation  and  Light. 

The  large  windows  on  each  side  of  the 
open  front  let  in  plenty  of  light  even 
when  the  curtains  are  down.  The  top 
sash  may  be  hinged  to  the  bottom,  so  it 
will  open  in.  These  windows  may  be 
covered  with  wire  mesh  of  some  kind 
to  protect  the  glass.  The  ventilation  of 
the  house  is  largely  through  the  open 
front  and  is  a  most  satisfactory  type 
of  ventilation,  providing  an  abundance 
of  fresh  air  without  draft. 

A  ventilator  for  letting  fresh  air  in 
from  the  back  side  has  proved  desirable 
and  can  be  added.  It  is  very  essential, 
however,  that  any  openings  on  the 
north  or  back  side  be  so  planned  as  to 
prevent  any  direct  air  currents  from 
striking  the  hens.  To  accomplish  this 
purpose  a  ceiling  is  placed  on  the  lower 
side  of  the  rafters  above  the  roosting 
space,  extending  to  the  back  of  the 
house.  The  fresh  air  is  admitted 
through  a  six-inch  trap  door  just  be- 
neath the  roof  at  the  rear.  The  cross- 
section  drawing  will  show  the  method 
of  getting  the  fresh  air  in  without  cre- 
ating a  draft  directly  on  the  fowls.  This 
small  door  in  the  rear  is  hinged  at  the 
top  and  may  be  closed  during  excep- 
tionally cold  or  stormy  weather.  When 
it  is  open  it  will  be  noted  by  referring 
to  the  drawing  that  the  fresh  air  passes 
between  the  ceiling  and  the  roof  and 
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comes  into  the  house  just  in  front  of 
the  roosting  space. 

Muslin  to  Cover  Open  Front. 

The  open  front  is  closed  by  means  of 
four  frames  covered  with  unbleached 
muslin.  These  frames  should  lit  tightly 
into  the  openings.  They  are  hinged  at 
the  top  to  swing  in  and  are  fastened  to 
the  rafters  by  means  of  hooks  when 
open.  As  a  rule  it  is  only  during  storms 
and  on  cold  nights  that  these  muslin- 
covered  frames  will  need  to  be  in  place 
in  the  openings.  When  they  are  closed 
the  air  will  pass  through  the  muslin 
slowly  without  creating  any  draft.  This 
insures  perfect  ventilation. 

Partitions  Prevent  Side  Drafts. 

Tight  partitions  extending  from  the 
back  of  the  house  to  three  feet  in  front 
of  the  dropping  platform  will  prevent 
side  drafts  in  the  roosting  places.  Only 
one  is  needed  in  the  twenty-four-foot 
house  illustrated.  It  should  be  placed 
half  way  between  the  east  wall  and  the 
west  wall  and  of  course  parallel  to 
them.  In  long  houses  these  partitions 
should  be  put  in  every  twelve  to  fifteen 
feet. 

The  dropping  platform  is  four  feet 
wide  and  two  and  one-half  feet  from 
the  floor.  The  boards  should  run  cross- 
wise instead  of  the  long  way  for  con- 
venience in  scraping  the  droppings  off 
in  cleaning.  If  the  dropping  platform 
is  made  in  sections  these  sections  can 


be  taken  out  of  the  house  when  it  is 
desirable  to  clean  and  disinfect  them. 

All  equipment,  such  as  watering  pans 
and  feeding  troughs,  should  be  placed 
on  platforms  up  off  the  floor  for  pur- 
poses of  cleanliness  and  to  economize 
on  the  floor  space.  The  nests  may  be 
placed  on  the  side  walls  or  in  front  di- 
rectly underneath  the  curtained  open- 
ings. 

Proper  Height  of  Walls. 

The  front  wall  of  the  house  shown  in 
the  plan  is  eight  and  one-half  feet  high. 
The  rear  wall  is  four  feet  nine  inches 
high.  This  gives  a  rather  flat  roof,  but 
it  is  alright  where  any  of  the  prepared 
roofings  are  used.  If  the  roof  is  covered 
with  shingles  the  front  must  be  higher 
in  order  to  give  a  greater  pitch  so  the 
roof  will  turn  water.  In  sections  of  the 
state  where  the  snowfall  is  heavy  it  is 
necessary  to  support  a  long,  sloping 
roof  of  this  sort  with  posts.  In  this 
house  two  posts  spaced  eight  feet  apart 
will  be  sufficient. 

The  floor  may  be  made  of  six-inch 
matched  flooring  or  of  concrete,  two 
and  one-half  inches  thick.  Dirt  floors 
are  not  satisfactory  unless  puddled  clay 
or  adobe  soil  can  be  used.  Dirt  floors 
are  usually  too  dusty.  As  a  foundation 
brick  or  cement  pillars  can  be  used  or 
the  house  can  be  placed  on  a  solid  con- 
crete foundation.  The  door  may  be 
placed  in  either  end  or  there  may  be  two 
doors,  one  in  each  end. 


In  building  this  poultry  house  the 
framing  lumber  throughout  the  building 
should  be  of  the  dimensions  called  for 
in  the  plans.  Any  lumberman  will  be 
glad  to  figure  out  the  bill  of  material 
from  the  plan  as  illustrated. 

It  often  happens  that  there  are  build- 
ings already  on  the  place  from  which 
lumber  can  be  obtained  to  construct  a 
poultry  house  of  this  type  or  a  building 
which  can  be  remodeled  into  a  comfort- 
able house  in  conformance  with  the 
plans.  A  house  of  this  type  may  be  con- 
structed of  brick,  hollow  tile,  straw, 
concrete,  or  any  other  material  avail- 
able. 

The  houses  to  be  constructed  at  Canon 
City  for  use  in  connection  with  the  Col- 
orado International  Egg-Laying  Con- 
test will  be  of  the  type  here  described. 
This  contest  will  open  November  1, 
192.'J.  A  complete  bulletin  on  poultry 
houses  is  being  prepared  by  the  Colo- 
rado Agricultural  College  and  will  soon 
be  available  for  general  distribution. 
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Get  Set  for  National  Western 
Show. 

Next  on  the  list  of  big  stock  shows  to 
which  every  stockman  and  farmer  of  the 
West  is  looking  forward  with  the  great- 
est of  interest  is  the  National  Western 
Stock  Show  at  Denver.  This  coming 
event,  which  is  set  for  January  13  to  20, 
1923,  is  the  seventeenth  annual  show. 
It  comes  at  a  season  when  stockmen 
can  take  the  time  for  a  mid-winter  out- 
ing and  gain  inspiration  and  encourage- 
ment from  contact  with  one  another  and 
in  seeing  the  displays  of  quality  live- 
stock shown.  Livestock  is  the  West's 
greatest  asset  and  this  show  becomes  a 
barometer  of  conditions,  reflecting  the 
various  useful  activities  of  business  men 
of  all  classes.  This  show  has  grown  in 
importance  and  influence  to  stockmen, 
ranchers,  breeders,  bankers  and  mer- 
chants each  year  and  the  auction  sales 
usually  set  the  prices  for  purebred  live- 
stock in  its  territory  for  the  ensuing 
year.  This  year  as  usual  there  will  be  ex- 
hibits of  cattle,  hogs,  sheep  and  horses 
from  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  and 
buyers  from  a  wide  range  of  territory 
will  be  in  attendance  to  take  advantage 
of  the  various  sales  of  stock  which  con- 
stitute a  feature  of  the  show.  The  192:1 
National  Western  Stock  Show  will  be 
the  greatest  exhibition  of  its  kind  the 
West  has  ever  seen.  This  is  already  as- 
sured. 

December  20  is  the  closing  date  for 
all  livestock  entries.  Entries  must  be 
in  the  secretary's  hands  by  that  date  or 
entries  in  the  mail  post-marked  of  that 
date.  This  rule  is  absolute,  the  only 
exceptions  being  the  Poultry  Show, 
Horse  Show,  Boys'  and  Girls'  Club  ex- 
hibition, and  in  the  milking  contest. 

The  premium  list  and  preliminary 
classification  is  now  ready  for  distribu- 
tion. Copies  may  be  obtained  by  ad- 
dressing Harry  Youngerman,  General 
Manager,  National  Western  Stock  Show, 
Denver. 


San  Luis  Valley  Potato  Show  Scores  Success 

CUP  FOR  BEST  REGISTERED  SEED  WON  SECOND  TIME  BY  O.  F.  DILLER 


THE  third  annual  San  Luis  Valley 
Potato  show  was  held  at  Center, 
November  10  and  11,  with  every 
class  filled  and  keen  competition  evident 
in  both  market  and  seed  potato  exhibits. 
There  was  a  good  attendance  and  the 
judging  was  closely  followed  by  grow- 
ers who  are  turning  the  show  to  educa- 
tional account.  Prof.  H.  D.  Locklin  of 
the  Horticultural  Department  if  Colo- 
rado Agricultural  College  judged  the 
show  and  gave  eminent  satisfaction. 

Close  Contest  on  Trophy  Cup. 

The  big  event  in  the  judging  was  the 
award  of  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande 
Western  silver  trophy  cup  for  the  best 
registered  seed  exhibit.  This  was  won 
by  O.  F.  Diller  of  Rio  Grande  county, 
who  was  the  winner  in  1921,  and  there- 
fore becomes  the  permanent  possessor 
of  the  cup.  Mr.  Diller  won  first  on  reg- 
istered Peach  Blows  and  Brown  Beau- 
ties, while  first  in  Russet  Burbanks 
went  to  Sauder  &  McFee.  On  the  final 
judgment  for  the  be3t  registered  seed 
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between  these  three  exhibits  Mr.  Diller 
won  with  Brown  Beauties  by  seven 
points.  Not  until  every  single  potato 
had  been  handled  and  carefully  scored 
by  the  judge  in  these  three  exhibits  was 
the  final  decision  reached. 

Registered  Seed  Interest  Grows. 

The  San  Luis  Valley  growers  are 
making  a  specialty  of  registered  seed 
potatoes  and  they  have  put  the  business 
on  a  scientific  basis.  The  annual  show 
is  the  occasion  for  comparisons  in  which 
only  the  practically  perfect  seed  spud 
survives,  and  the  winner  of  the  cup  in 
such  a  contest  feels  that  he  has  accom- 
plished something  worth  while. 

Following  the  judging  there  was  a 
ceremony  at  which  Mr.  Diller  was 
crowned  Spud  King  of  the  San  Luis 
Valley.  The  honor  of  Queen  was  con- 
ferred upon  Lennah  Baxter,  who  was 
voted  the  most  popular  girl  in  a  contest 


Steinel. 


conducted  in  connection  with  the  sale 
of  banquet  tickets.  The  Potato  banquet 
was  attended  by  over  400  persons,  tax- 
ing the  capacity  of  the  gymnasium  of 
the  big  Center  Consolidated  school, 
where  the  show  was  held. 

Improving  Quality  of  Market  Potatoes. 

Growers  of  Saguache,  Rio  Grande, 
Conejos  and  Alamosa  counties  co-oper- 
ated in  making  the  show  a  success.  It 
has  become  a  fixed  annual  event  in  the 
Valley  and  as  a  result  there  has  been 
considerable  improvement  in  the  quality 
of  market  potatoes  and  a  decided  im- 
petus to  the  production  of  certified  seed 
for  use  on  Valley  farms  as  well  as  for 
sale  to  other  potato  growing  districts 
of  the  West.  In  the  present  year  of  low 
values  on  potatoes,  growers  of  certified 
seed  are  finding  that  side  line  a  good 
source  of  income. 

Following  are  the  complete  awards: 


Standard  Varieties. 

Class  1 — Brown  Beauties — 1.  Mrs.  O  F. 
Diller.  Monte  Vista:  2.  O.  F.  Diller,  Monte 
Vista:  3.  W.  W.  Harper.  Monte  Vista;  4. 
Henry  Specker.  Monte  Vista. 

Russet  Burbanks — Mrs.  L.  B.  Fir.negan. 
Del  Norte:  2.  L.  B.  Finnegan.  Del  Norte: 
3.  Corbin  Wright,  Monte  Vista;  4.  Sauder 
&  McFee.  Center. 

Peach  Blows — 1.  Sauder  &  McFee:  2. 
Carl  Diller.  Monte  Vista:  3.  Everette 
Irons.  Center;  4.  Mrs.  W.  O.  Sauder. 

Irish  Cobblers — 1.  Joe  Clark.  Monte 
Vista:  2.  Hindes  &  Appel.  Monte  Vista. 

Class  2 — Brown  Beauties — 1.  Henry 
Specker;  2  and  3.  Charles  Mahl.  Monte 
Vista:  4.  O.  F.  Diller. 

Russet  Burbanks — 1.  L.  B.  Finegan;  2. 
E.  A.  Thompson.  Del  Norte;  3  and  4.  L. 
R.  Chisholm.  Del  Norte. 

Peach  Blows — 1.  2  and  3.  Fred  Claus- 
sen.  Center;  4.  Sauder  &•  McFee. 

Irish  Cobblers — 1.  no  award;  2.  Hines 
&  Appel. 

Semi-Standard  Varieties. 

Class  3 — Bliss  Triumph — 1.  Joe  Clarl: ; 
2.  Mr.  Claussen. 

Rurals — 1.  Fred  Kerr.en.  Del  S 
Mrs.  Emelia  Torres.  Del  Norte. 

Early  Ohios — 1.  J.  F.  Packard.  Romeo; 
2.  J.  E.  Kernen.  Del  Norte:  3.  C.  R.  Robin- 
son. Del  Norte:  4.  E.  A.  Thompson. 
(Turn  to  Page  22.) 
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Market  Outlook  for  Farm  and  Ranch  Products 

CONDITIONS  POINT  TO  BIG  RUN  OP  HALF-FAT  CATTLE  IN  JANUARY 


TRANSITION  stages  in  the  cattle 
market  brought  a  decidedly  uneven 
trend  last  week.  The  fall  clean-up 
is  far  along  at  some  points,  but  at  oth- 
ers it  is  at  its  height.  The  proportion 
of  low  grades  and  pasture  odds  and  ends 
rushed  in  ahead  of  cold  weather  varied 
accordingly.  At  Chicago  another  flood 
of  short-feds  arrived  and  the  supply  of 
all  classes  was  the  largest  in  two  years. 
Well  finished  sorts  were  the  scarcest  of 
the  season  and  another  load  sold  at 
$13.60,  equalling  the  previous  high  mark 
of  the  year,  but  cattle  fed  only  sixty  to 
ninety  days  lost  25  to  40  cents.  Beef 
cows  and  heifers  were  weaker  except 
for  those  in  high  finish.  Veal  calves  de- 
clined 50  to  75  cents,  with  competition 
from  poultry  a  factor. 

Western  rangers  evidently  were  de- 
layed by  the  car  shortage  as  the  run  is 
holding  up  later  than  usual.  The  pro- 
verbial habit  of  the  western  cattle  in- 
dustry to  "come  back"  after  a  period  of 
disaster  is  indicated  by  receipts  of  224,- 
114  head  at  Chicago  up  to  November  15, 
compared  with  130,698  head  to  the  same 
date  in  1921. 

At  present  the  market  is  deluged  with 
partly  finished  cattle  while  prime  steers 
are  rare,  hence  the  abnormal  spread. 
Drawing  together  of  the  two  ends  of  the 
price  list  is  probable  in  the  next  three 
months.  But  little  benefit  can  come  from 
holding  long-fed  steers  at  this  stage, 
but  cattle  that  have  been  merely  started 
on  feed  will  not  sell  well  now. 

Conditions  still  point  to  a  big  run  of 
half-fat  steers  in  January,  when  those 
who  do  not  feed  regularly  are  apt  to 
come  back  to  market.  The  general  level 
of  prices  will  remain  fairly  high,  but 
the  tone  is  apt  to  be  weak  until  the  win- 
ter liquidating  period  is  over.  Dressed 
beef  trade  is  in  fairly  good  shape,  but 
shows  occasional  signs  of  indigestion. 

Feeder  Shipments  Falling  Off. 

Demand  for  stocker  and  feeder  cattle 
has  abated  to  some  extent,  while  the 
supply  has  held  up  at  points  to  which 
the  western  range  has  contributed  free- 
ly, so  that  prices  have  sagged.  A  drift 
to  cheap  light  cattle  has  been  noticeable 
recently. 

The  total  number  on  feed  is  above 
normal  and  probably  the  largest  on  rec- 
ord. Shipments  to  the  country  from 
twelve  leading  markets  in  the  fifteen 
weeks  ending  November  10  totalled  2,- 
057,937  head,  compared  with  1,381,145 
last  year  and  1,250,537  two  years  ago. 

Hog  Prices  Nearing  Bottom. 

Action  of  the  hog  market  indicates 
that  prices  are  nearing  bottom,  al- 
though it  is  unlikely  that  the  low  point 
has  been  reached.  On  every  dip  big 
packers  buy  freely,  current  prices  for 
hogs  and  product  seem  to  be  affording 
a  profit  to  killers,  eastern  shipping  de- 
mand is  picking  up  in  the  Middle  West 
and  a  run  of  around  700,000  head  at  the 
eleven  leading  markets  last  week,  which 
was  an  increase  of  nearly  110,000  head 
over  the  preceding  week,  was  absorbed 
at  a  minor  decline.  A  few  packers' 
droves  were  put  up  at  Chicago  below 
$8,  but  the  daily  average  has  held  above 
that  figure.  Demand  promises  to  be- 
come increasingly  active  on  each  de- 
cline from  this  level. 

Overseas  movement  is  running  heav- 
ier than  last  year  and  stocks  abroad  are 
light.  England  is  buying  hog  meats  and 
the  Continent  shows  great  interest  in 
the  lard  market.  Accumulation  of  prod- 
uct had  not  begun  at  Chicago  up  to  the 
middle  of  November  and  this  presum- 
ably is  representative  of  conditions  else- 
where. Stocks  of  lard  arc  unusually 
low. 

Average  weights  arc  running  higher 
than  in  any  recent  year  and  about  8  per 
cent  above  the  average  pointing  to  the 
generous  use  of  feed  during  the  sum- 
mer and  early  fall,  and  possibly  to  hold- 
ing hogs  back  a  little  longer  than  usual. 

Feeder  Lamb  Movement  Above  Expect- 
ancy. 

Shipments  of  ftfldflT  lambs  and  sheep 
from  the  twelve  leading  markets  in  the 
fifteen  week.-,  ending  November  10  to- 
talled \,W.'A, :>:,::  head,  compared  with  1  ,- 
471,3X1   head  last  year,  and  1,868,025 
I  two  yearn  ago.    Apparently,  the 
r  on  feed  in  the  cornbelt  and  in 
to  is  practically  equal  to  the  av- 
battd  <>n  record*  extending  back 
-16. 

ed  lamb  prices  were  higher  last 
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week  but  the  fat  lamb  market  did  not 
respond,  as  eastern  shippers  were  in- 
active. Packers  maintain  a  bearish 
front  as  the  holiday  season  is  not  favor- 
able for  dressed  lamb  trade. 

Wool  Market  Quiet  But  Strong. 
The  wool  market  is  quiet,,  but  prices 
are  firm  and  the  trend  is  upward.  Trans- 
actions have  been  confined  mostly  to 
Texas  fall  shorn  wools  which  are  now 
moving  at  a  high  level.  There  are  ru- 
mors of  attempts  to  contract  next 
spring's  clip  in  the  west,  but  no  actual 
deals  have  been  reported.  Foreign  auc- 
tions show  an  upward  trend. 

Wheat  at  Season's  High  Point. 

Continuation  of  brisk  domestic  mill- 
ing demand  for  wheat,  together  with 
moderate  sales  for  export,  have  lifted 
wheat  prices  to  a  new  high  point  for  the 
season. 

Just  how  long  the  demand  from  mills 
will  continue  is  not  clear.  Evidently  the 
invisible  reserves  of  flour  have  been  al- 
lowed to  run  extremely  low  in  the  last 
year  or  two,  and  these  are  now  being 
replaced.  Milling  demand  may  taper 
off  before  long  as  inventory  time  ap- 
proaches, but  this  loss  can  be  offset 
easily  by  a  lighter  movement  from 
farms. 


Receipts  at  Winnipeg  have  dropped 
off  slightly,  although  they  are  still 
heavy.  Shipments  from  the  head  of  the 
lakes  totalled  102,000,000  bushels  for 
the  season  to  November  10,  compared 
with  67,000,000  bushels  last  year.  The 
way  the  market  holds  up  in  the  face  of 
the  big  receipts  is  the  best  of  testimony 
as  to  the  demand. 

Export  demand  shows  little  change. 
Manitobas  still  have  the  preference 
with  most  buyers,  although  clearances 
from  the  United  States  are  running 
heavy  enough  to  clean  up  our  surplus  if 
continued  through  the  rest  of  the  crop 
year.  Most  of  our  foreign  business  has 
been  in  durum,  which  relatively  is  the 
cheapest  wheat  in  the  world.  The  Brit- 
ish grain  trade  recognizes  the  possibil- 
ity that  North  America  will  not  be  able 
to  ship  so  freely  when  navigation  closes, 
hence  is  disposed  to  buy  steadily  while 
Canadian  can  be  had  in  large  amounts. 
An  effort  is  being  made  to  get  as  much 
North  American  wheat  as  possible  in 
storage  at  eastern  points  for  winter 
shipment. 

Political  uncertainties  have  interfered 
with  sales  to  Europe,  but  developments 
in  Germany,  Italy  and  England  in  the 
last  few  days  point  to  greater  stability 
than  heretofore.   Latest  reports  to  the 


Grow  Into  the  Dairy  Business 

MILK  COWS  CONVERT  BULKY  FEEDS  INTO 
QUICKLY  MARKETABLE  PRODUCTS. 

Earl  G.  Reed. 


WHILE  the  market  for  more  than 
50  per  cent  of  the  dairy  products 
of  the  United  States  is  found  in 
the  New  England  States,  more  than  50 
per  cent  of  the  dairy  products  of  the 
country  are  produced  in  the  part  of  the 
United  States  west  of  Michigan  and 
north  of  the  Oklahoma  state  line. 

This  clearly  shows  the  possibilities  of 
marketing  a  concentrated  product  from 
the  farms.  In  1880  the  center  of  dairy 
production  for  the  United  States  was 
in  middle  Ohio.  Today  the  center  of 
dairy  production  is  in  western  Illinois 
at  about  the  junction  of  the  states  lines 
of  Missouri  and  Iowa.  Dairy  production 
is  moving  westward  because  dairy  pro- 
ducts offer  a  most  practical  and  con- 
centrated form  of  marketing  the  hay 
and  grain  and  roughages  of  the  farms 
in  the  middle  western  states.  Butter, 
cheese  and  other  dairy  products  can  be 
shipped  around  the  world,  but  the  feeds 
that  went  into  their  production  can  be 
shipped  comparatively  short  distances. 
They  are  too  bulky. 

Dairy  Cow  a  Factory. 

The  dairy  cow  is  a  buyer  of  feeds,  an 
economical  converter  of  bulky  feed  and 
labor  into  a  quickly  marketable  product. 
Feeding  various  crops  and  roughages  to 
dairy  cows  of  ordinary  production  and 
marketing  the  crops  through  the  "Dairy 
Route",  when  whole  milk  is  selling  for 
$1.40  per  hundred  pounds  and  butterfat 
is  bringing  about  25  cents  a  pound, 
would  mean  a  return  value  of  about  $12 
a  ton  for  corn  silage,  $15  a  ton  for  al- 
falfa hay,  $2  a  hundred  pounds  for  oats, 
$3  a  hundred  pounds  for  corn  and  $2.50 
a  hundred  pounds  for  barley.  By  feed- 
ing dairy  cows,  the  fertility  so  neces- 
sary to  good  crop  production  remains 
on  the  farm  and  the  farm  is  not  only 
maintained  in  fertility  but  is  actually 
improved  from  year  to  year.  Dairying 
to  be  successful  must  be  made  perma- 
nent. It  is  not  a  business  or  a  farm 
enterprise  that  can  be  entered  today  and 
dropped  tomorrow  with  expectations  of 
making  big  profits  for  a  short  time. 
It  is  not  a  speculative  proposition  and 
should  never  be  so  considered.  The 
milking  of  cows  offers  something  of  a 
permanent  nature  with  reasonably  good 
rewards  for  labor  and  certain  assur- 
ances of  success  where  it  is  followed 
consistently,  diligently  and  with  the 
idea  of  making  it  a  permanent  part  of 
the  farm  work.  It  should  be  the  main, 
or  one  of  the  main  farm  enterprises — i 
and  was  never  intended  for  a  side  line 
or  a  "happinstance." 


Dairying  should  be  made  a  permanent 
enterprise  on  the  farm  even  though  only 
a  few  milk  cows  are  kept.  It  does  not 
pay  to  enter  the  dairy  business  for  a 
year  or  two.  It  should  be  planned  ahead 
for  years.  Dairying  cannot  be  tempo- 
rary and  be  successful.  The  "in  and 
outer"  in  any  business  is  not  a  success, 
he  is  usually  in  when  he  ought  to  be 
out  and  out  when  he  ought  to  be  in.  He 
is  bucking  his  own  interests,  is  against 
everybody  and  himself  in  particular. 
The  farmer  who  makes  a  success  of 
dairying  like  everything  else,  is  the  one 
who  stays  with  it  consistently  year  in 
and  year  out.  Wisconsin  today  offers 
the  best  example  of  the  results  of  per- 
manent dairying.  Wisconsin  farmers 
fifty  to  sixty  years  ago  were  forced  into 
the  dairy  business  to  pay  their  grocery 
bills  and  keep  their  families  clothed.  To- 
day they  are  the  most  prosperous  of  any 
farmers  as  a  state  of  any  in  the  United 
States,  but  it  took  work,  patience  and 
careful  planning  with  the  plans  well 
carried  out.  Grow  into  the  dairy  busi- 
ness, do  not  buy  into  it. 

Dairy  in  Its  Infancy. 

The  dairy  business  in  the  west  is 
barely  started  and  only  in  its  infancy  in 
the  United  States.  The  Netherlands 
has  today  154  cows  per  square  mile, 
Denmark  147,  Switzerland  60,  and  the 
United  States  only  8.  Our  competitors 
in  the  dairy  business  know  the  meaning 
of  economy  and  are  able  to  keep  a  large 
number  of  animals  on  a  small  area.  We 
have  much  to  gain  in  the  way  of  pro- 
duction in  order  to  build  our  dairy  busi- 
ness up  to  a  higher  standard.  The  av- 
erage production  of  dairy  cows  in  the 
Netherlands  is  7,585  pounds  of  milk  per 
year.  In  Switzerland  it  is  "6,950,  in  Den- 
mark 5,666,  and  in  the  United  States  it 
is  only  3,627.  Economy  and  compet- 
ition demand  improvement  in  our  herds. 

The  dairy  business  can  be  improved 
and  built  up  in  this  country  by  using 
better  sires — only  purebreds,  by  re- 
ducing the  costs  of  production  through 
better  care  and  feeding  methods,  and 
increasing  the  carrying  capacity  of  our 
pastures.  Increasing  the  sales  from  the 
dairy  through  the  offering  of  higher 
quality  products  and  informing  the  pub- 
licathrough  advertising  of  the  value  of 
milk  and  dairy  products  in  general  will 
greatly  benefit  the  industry.  The  dairy 
business  will  grow  and  with  it  the  pros- 
perity of  the  farmers  thus  engaged.  Co- 
operation, higher  goals  in  production, 
economy  and  quality  are  necessary. 


Department  of  Commerce  place  the  to- 
tal crop  in  Europe  exclusive  of  Russia 
at  194,000,000  bushels  less  than  last 
year.  This  shows  some  increase  in  crop 
yields  over  a  month  ago,  but  means 
much  larger  imports  than  last  year  in 
spite  of  the  extensive  use  of  substitutes. 
Unofficial  estimates  on  the  Australian 
crop  have  been  raised  about  30,000,000 
bushels. 

The  situation  after  January  depends 
more  or  less  on  the  procedure  of  Argen- 
tine and  Australian  growers.  Already 
foreign  interests  are  beginning  the  old 
game  of  playing  off  Argentine  wheat 
against  North  American.  A  few  sales 
to  be  filled  from  the  new  Argentine  crop, 
harvesting  of  which  has  just  begun, 
have  been  made,  but  these  presumably 
are  entirely  speculative.  Speaking 
broadly,  based  on  past  records,  Argen- 
tine growers  are  not  likely  to  sacrifice 
their  surplus  even  though  it  is  a  large 
one.  There  is  a  possibility  that  the 
Australian  crop  will  be  handled  by 
means  of  a  government  pool. 

Big  Export  Business  in  Rye. 

Germany  alone  is  believed  to  have 
bought  40,000,000  bushels  of  rye  in 
North  America  this  season  and  is  still 
buying.  Large  sales  have  been  con- 
summated in  the  last  few  days  in  spite 
of  political  disturbances  and  the  depre- 
ciated mark.  Probably  three-fourths  of 
the  calculated  surplus  from  the  United 
States  has  already  been  exported  or  sold 
for  later  shipment. 

Corn  at  New  High. 

Although  export  demand  for  corn  has 
practically  ceased  because  of  low  offers 
from  the  Argentine,  domestic  feeding 
demand  has  been  brisk  and  prices  for 
future  delivery  reached  the  highest 
point  since  the  early  spring  of  1921.  The 
South,  the  Sduthwest  and  the  West 
from  Colorado  to  the  coast  are  buying 
in  Iowa  and  Illinois  and  other  surplus 
states  and  outbidding  the  terminal  mar- 
kets which  also  are  blessed  with  a  good 
demand.  The  eastern  demand  appears 
to  be  filled  up  for  the  present. 

That  the  market  is  doing  so  well  on 
the  eve  of  the  movement  of  the  new 
crop  points  to  well-sustained  prices 
right  along,  although  setbacks  are  to  be 
expected  occasionally.  Under  the  con- 
ditions it  will  be  no  surprise  to  see  corn 
reach  85  to  90  cents  at  Chicago  in  the 
next  eight  or  nine  months. 

Demand  for  oats  also  is  broad  and  it 
is  too  late  to  expect  a  big  movement 
from  farms.  The  visible  supply  at  ter- 
minals is  steadily  shrinking.  Much 
higher  prices  for  this  grain  are  to  be 
expected  before  next  harvest. 

Cash  Grain  Markets. 

The  range  of  cash  grain  prices  are  as 

follows: 

Omaha— Wheat,  No.  2  hard,  $1.15(5) 
1.19;  No.  3,  $1.13@1.17. 

Corn— No.  2  mixed,  68@71%c;  No.  2 
yellow,  69@73c;  No.  3,  69@72c;  No.  2 
white,  68%  (5)71  %c;  No.  3,  68@69e. 

Oats— No.  2  white,  44V2@46c;  No.  3, 
4314@45%c. 

Rye— 86%@93c. 

Barley— 62@70%c. 

Kansas  City— Wheat,  No.  2  red,  $1.13 
@1.18;  No.  3,  $1.08@1.12;  No.  2  hard, 
$1.15@1.25;  No.  3,  $1.14@1.25. 

Corn— No.  2  mixed,  73@74%c;  No.  2 
yellow,  74@76c;  No.  2  white,  73@75c. 

Oats— No.  3  white,  44%@46c. 

Barley— 64%  @66c. 

Hay  Market  Stable. 

The  hay  market  is  a  stable  affair  with 
a  moderate  demand  offsetting  light 
shipments  due  to  a  car  shortage  and 
stormy  weather  in  surplus  districts. 
Prices  are  apt  to  go  higher  rather  than 
lower. 

Prices  per  ton  in  carlots: 

Kansas  City — Prairie  upland  No.  1, 
$13.50@14.50;  No.  2,  $11.50(5)13;  nlfalfa 
choice,  $25@26;  No.  L  $23.50(5)24.50; 
standard,  $20@23;  No.  2,  $17.50(5)19.50; 
No.  1  timothy,  $14.50(5)16.50;  No.  2, 
$12(5)13;  No.  1  light  clover-mixed, 
$14.B0@15.50;  No.  1  clover-mixed, 
$1S.50<§)14;  straw,  $8.50@9. 

Feed  Market  Slightly  Easier. 

Contrary  to  the  tone  in  feed  grains, 
the  by-product  feed  market  is  slightly 
easier.  Demand  is  said  to  be  limited, 
but  it  is  probable  that  heavy  offerings 
explain  most  of  the  (Turn  to  Page  23) 
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CHRISTMAS  CANDY 

Sweet  Message  Chocolates — the  new 

wonder  confections  with  marvel- 
ous fillings.  Nothing  else  like 
them.  Special  Christmas  Box,  $1.98. 
Kevin's  Christians  Candles  In  bulk. 
The  best  you  can  buy;  exception- 
ally low  in  price.  Variety  of  sizes, 
shapes  and  flavors. 

Yankee  Mix,  lb  21c;  5  lbs.. ..$1.00 

Glossy  Mix,   lb  S2c;  5  lbs....$1.50 

AIDS  TO  BEAUTY 

Hndnut's  Three-Flower  Sets,  Twin 
Compactes,  perfume,  toilet  water, 
powder  and  lip  stick,  in  beautiful 
Christmas  box.  "She"  will  truly 
appreciate  this  gift,  $7.50. 

Hudnnt's  Three-Piece  Gardenia  Sets, 
including  soap,  face  powder  and 
toilet  water,  $3.00. 

Hndnut's  Twin  Compactes  $1.50 

Refills  for  above    50c 

Karess  Sets  will  delight  any  woman. 
Perfume,  toilet  water,  face  powder 
and  talcum  in  silk-lined  case, 
$10.00. 

Rouge,  talcum,  lip  stick  and  com- 
pacte  in  silk-lined  case,  $5.25. 

Fiancee  Sets,  including  face  powder, 
rouge  and  perfume.  OR  face  pow- 
der, lip  stick,  compacte,  powder 
and  rouge.  Very  popular,  $5.00. 

CUTEX  SETS 

Keep  nails  in  perfect  condition.  Best 
known  article  of  its  kind.  Special 
Holly  package,  $1.42. 

KODAKS 

No.  2A  Brownie  (2y2x4%)  $3.50 

No.  2A  Folding  Brownie  with 

Rapid  Rectilinear  Lens   $12.00 

Kodaks — Vest-pocket  size  $650 

And  others  up  to  $100.00 

Send  for  new  free  Kodak  Catalog. 

BOOKS 

Our  book  department  will  select 
any  new  book  you  want  at  9  cents 
under  regular  price.  Selection  12 
Xmas  cards,  4 — Be,  4 — 10c,  4 — 25c, 
value  $1.60.    Special,  $1.00  for  12. 

EVERREADY  SPOTLIGHT 

Throws  light  300  feet — very  accept- 
able, $3.25. 

VANTINE'S  INCENSE 

4-oz.  tin — Powder  or  Cones  47c 

In  pine,  sandalwood,  wisteria,  vio- 
let, lotus  and  rose  odors.  For  the 
Christmas  season.  Dainty  little  Jap- 
anese burners  to  match.  43c.  A  most 
acceptable  gift  in  combination.- 

TERRA-DERMA-LAX 

The  new  English  Beauty  Clay.  Now 
being  advertised  in  leading  maga- 
zines. Our  special  price,  the  jar, 
$1.00. 

MILITARY  BRUSHES 

Pair  of  genuine  white  bristle  11-row 
Military  Brushes;  genuine  ebony 
backs,  regular  $4 — 
Christmas  special   $2.87 

MAVIS  PERFUME  SET 

Makes  an  appealing  gift;  includes 
perfume,  toilet  water  and  face 
powder,  $3.00.  In  attractive  gift 
box. 

De  VILBISS  PERFUMIZER 

(Something  new) 
Beautiful  blue  shaded  in  gold. ...$0.07 

GUARANTEE 

We  guarantee  every  article  on  this 
priK'-  to  be  unrtly  ns  represented 
and  we  will  return  your  money  wlth- 
•  ut  question  If  you  are  not  satisfied 
In  every  way  with  your  purchase. 


SCHOLTZ  MUTUAL  DRUG  COMPANY,  operating  17  big, 
modern  drug  stores  and  serving  tens  of  thousands  of  cus- 
tomers daily,  owes  its  amazing  growth  to  these  things — it 
sells  the  BEST  FOR  LESS;  it  GUARANTEES  absolute 
satisfaction. 

Merchandise  offered  patrons  is  the  best  obtainable;  prices 
on  98%  of  the  goods  we  carry  are  lower  than  what  are  known  as 
standard  drug  store  prices — not  on  occasion,  but  ALL  THE  TIME. 

Standard,  dependable  goods — FOR  LESS.  Prove  it  for  your- 
self by  comparing  the  prices  listed  on  this  page  with  offers  made 
by  any  other  reputable  dealer  in  drug  store  sundries.  SAVE — by 
sending  your  orders  for  Christmas  goods  to  us. 

HOW  TO  ORDER 

Make  remittance  by  check,  draft  or  money  order.  Or,  if  you 
wish,  we  will  ship  your  order  C.  0.  D. — you  pay  postman.  Read 
our  guarantee  below. 

Visit  Mutual  Stores  when  you  are  in  Denver. 


PERFUMES 

Always  an  acceptable  Gift 

We  are  the  largest  importers  and  carry  the  largest  stocks  of 
fine  perfumes  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  Region. 


Coty's  Original  Bottles. 

Chypre   $5.60 

Jasmin  de  Corse  $6.29 

L'Effleurt   $5.23 

I'Origan,  medium   $4.50 

L'Origan,  small   $1.09 

L'Origan,  large   $6.66 

Paris   $4.28 

Styx   $5.23 

Coty's  French  Perfumes— 
in  Bulk. 

Chypre,  Jacqueminot  Rose, 

L'Or.  Paris — Ounce  $2.37 

L'Effleurt   $3.23 

L'Origan   $2.59 

Coty's  Toilet  Waters. 
Coty's,  Chypre.  Jasmin  de 

Corse,  L'Or,  L'Origan....  $3.79 

L'Effleurt   $4.28 

L'Origan,  large   $5.72 

Oeillet.  Rose  Jacqueminot, 

Violette   $6.64 

Houblgant's  French  Perfumes. 

Original  Bottles. 
Ideal,  small   $3.34 

Large   $6.43 

Quelque  Fleurs   $3.79 

Quelque  Violette   $4.28 

Coeur  de  Jeanette  $5.23 

Houblgant's  Toilet  Waters. 

Coeur  de  Jeanette   $4.74 

Ideal,  4-oz   $3.09 

8%-oz   $5.69 

Quelque  Fleurs — 

Small   $3.34 

Large   $6.43 


Houbigant's  Bulk  Perfumes. 

Coeur  de  Jeanette,  oz  $2.27 

Mon  Boudoir   $3.57 

Ideal,  oz  $2.84 

Quelque  Fleurs,  oz  $3.34 

Toilet  Set. 
$3.50  Mavis  Toilet  Set.  our 
price  $2.87,  contains  perfume, 
toilet  water,  face  powder  and 
talcum. 

Djerkias  Perfume. 

Oz.  bottles   $1.69 

1%-oz.  bottles   $2.37 

Djerkiss  Toilet  Water  $1.69 

Piver's  Bulk  Perfume,  oz...98c 
In  Azurea,  Floramyc  and 
LeTrefle. 
Hudnnt's  Toilet  Waters. 
Violet  Sec,  Gardenia.  Rose  of 
Omar,      Sandalwood,  Sweet 
Orchid,  White  Lilac,  Yankee 
Clover — ■ 

Small   $1.00 

Large   $1.85 

Hudnnt's  Perfume. 
Original  bottles. 
Three  Flowers — very  dis- 
tinctive  $1.00 

Du  Barry. 
White  Heliotrope. 
Soul  of  the  Violet. 
Palmer's  Bulk  Perfume. 
Apple     Blossom.  Locust 
Sweets,    Rose    Leaves.  White 
Rose  and  Wisteria— 

Per  oz  SOc 

Garden  Glo,  oz  $2.00 


Christmas  Stationery 


Hammermill  Bond  Social  Sta- 
tionery— Something  new!  Gray 
Court  Melton,  a  handsome 
gray-toned  paper  possessing 
extra  fine  writing  qualities. 
Meets  every  requirement  so- 
cial correspondence.  Cut  and 
boxed  in  the  proper  size  for 
both    men  and    women.  Box 


containing  21  sheets  and  24 
envelopes   -87c 

White   &    WyeofTs  Autocrat 

Linen — A  most  desirable  gift. 
Contains  48  sheets,  48  envel- 
opes and  24  gold-edged  corre- 
spondence cards.  Attractive 
white  and  gold  box  $2.29 


f^r_f^f*  — With  every  $5.00  purchase  of  merchandise  from 
pKr.r.  this  page  we  will  give  — FREE — a  No.  5400.  Box  of 
m  white  Hammermill  Bond  Social  Stationery.  This  offer 

closes  December  12th. 


Scholtz  Mutual  Drug  Co, 

Sells  the  Best  for  Less 

DENVER,  COLORADO, 


CIGARETTES  AND 
CIGARS 

n    Attractive-    Venn*  Il<»*r«. 

Strictly  Fresh — Priced  Right. 

CHi  ARKTTEH 

Camels,  Lurky  Strikes,  Cheaterflelda. 

$1.25  carton. 
Melachrino,     Murad.     Natural — at- 
tractive   holiday    packages,  $1.00 
box  of  100. 

CIGARS 

Swastika    (the    best    5c    cigar  wa 
know> — 

25  in  box  $1.15 

50  in  box  $2.25 

Osmundo.  10  in  box  $i.on 

25  in  box  $2.25 

L!  Roi  Tan,  10  in  box  $1.00 

25  in  box  $2.25 

Chancellor.  25  in  box   $2.25 

La  Dez.  10  in  box  $1.00 

25  in  box  82.25 

La  Confesion.  25  in  box  $2.25 

El  Producto.  25  in  box  $2.25 

La  Palina.  25  in  box  $2.75 

Dry  Climate.  10  in  box  $1.50 

25  in  box  $2.25 

Robert  Burns,  5  (in  foil),  box   75c 

25  in  box   $3.0O 

Van  Dyck.  10  (in  foil),  box  $1.25 

25  in  box  $3.00 

Mozart,  25  in  box  $2.25 

M.  &  O.  10  (In  foil),  box  $1.50 

25  in  box  $2.25 


TOBACCOS 

Prince  Albert.  Tuxedo.  Velvet. 
Edgeworth— in  full  18-oz.  glass  Hu- 
midors, $1.50. 

16-oz.  Tins   $1.25 


THE  "WRITE"  GIFT 

Evcrsbarp  Pencil*,  silver  plated. $1.75 

Eversharp  Pencils,  sterling  $3.00 

Eversharp  Pencils,  gold-fil!ed....$3-50 
Match    his  pencil    with  a  WAHL 
all-metal.      unbreakable,  trouble- 
proof  pen. 

Wahl  Fountain  Pens  for  men, 

sterling   $6.00 

Wahl  Fountain  Pens,  .gold- 
filled   $5.00 

(Specify  lady's  or  gentleman's  size.) 
Wahl  Combination  Sets — Ever- 
sharp  pencil  and  Wahl  Foun- 
tain Pen.  in  case: 

Lady's  set.  gold-filled  $7.75 

Gentleman's  set.  gold-filled  $7.75 

Set  in  Sterling  silver  $7.00 

SbeafTer's  Life-Time  Fountain 
Pens — Nothing  better.  Guar- 
anteed 25  years  $8.00 

APPRECIATED  BY  MEN 

$1.00  Gem  Safety  Razor  K9c 

$1.00  Everready  Safety  Razor  S9c 

(Both  in  new  style  cases.) 
$8.50  Auto  Strop  Razor  Set.  in 
leather  traveling  case.  Con- 
tains Rubberset  Bbavtng 
brush,  soap,  strop  and  $5.9* 
silver-plated  razor— our  big 

Xmas  Special   $4.S7 

$7.50  Gillette,  leather  case,  con- 
tains Rubberset  shaving 
brush,  soap.  $5.00  silver- 
plated  razor — our  prize  $4.37 

Gillette  Blades.  73c  doz. 
Autostrop  Blades.  6s.  3?»r. 
Everready  Blades.  34c. 

$5.00  Twinplex  Stropper  _  $4.76 

and  %  doz.  Gillette  blades  free  on 
all  orders  dated  up  to  Dec.  12th. 
Puts    perfect    edge     on  Gillette 
blades.    Very  popular. 
Rubberset  Shaving  Brushes — 

S1.5"  to  $7.50 

Mennen's  Shaving  Cream,  if  or- 
dered before    Dec.  12th.  our 

price   ■♦Sc 

and  can  of  Mennen's  for  Mer,  Tal- 
cum, or  Mennen's  Borated  Talcum, 
free  with  each  tube. 

BARGAIN  BOOK  FREE 

54-page  Catalog  which 
shows  the  RIGHT  price 
to  pay  for  nearly  ev- 
erything that  you  can 
buy  at  a  good  drug 
store.  The  buying  guide 
for  thousands  of  west- 
ern people. 

Mailed  FREE. 
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Circulation    55,000 


SUBSCRIPTION  RATE 

Three  Years  One  Dollar 


Member  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations. 


Our  Guarantee — We  guarantee  the  reliability  of 
every  display  advertiser  in  this  journal,  and 
agree  to  make  good  to  every  paid  subscriber  any 
I066  that  may  occur  through  trusting  a  display 
advertiser  who  proves  to  be  a  deliberate  swin- 
dler. Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  us 
within  a  month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction, 
and  you  must  have  mentioned  Western  Farm 
Life  when  writing  the  advertiser. 

Change  of  Address — When  you  move  be  sure 
to  send  us  your  change  of  address,  60  that  you 
will  not  miss  a  single  issue.  Give  both  new  and 
old  address.  Your  subscription  is  paid  in  ad- 
vance. The  address  label  on  your  magazine  in- 
dicates the  date  to  which  it  is  paid.  If  the  ad- 
dress on  the  label  is  not  correct  and  complete  as 
to  route  and  box  number,  please  notify  us  at 
once.  Complete  address  insures  perfect  delivery. 


Last  Call  for  Farmers'  Week. 

If  you  have  not  already  made  your  plans  to  spend 
at  least  a  part  of  the  week  of  December  11  to  15  at 
Fort  Collins,  we  would  urge  you  to  get  busy  and  see 
if  you  cannot  figure  out  some  way  to  take  advantage 
of  the  excellent  program  prepared.  This  is  to  be 
Farmers'  Week  at  the  Colorado  Agricultural  College 
and  everything  possible  has  been  done  to  make  it  a 
profitable  and  entertaining  week  to  those  who  can 
attend. 

The  star  attraction  for  Wednesday,  December  13, 
will  be  an  address  by  Governor-elect  William  E. 
Sweet.  This  has  been  designated  as  Governor's  Day 
and  agricultural  policies  and  matters  of  legislation 
will  be  discussed  by  the  incoming  Governor  with  rep- 
resentative farmers  of  the  state.  Governor  Shoup 
and  Ex-Governor  Ammons  also  are  on  the  program- 
Governor  Henry  J.  Allen  of  Kansas,  who  was  to  have 
bad  a  part  in  the  program  that  day,  has  just  sent 
word  that  he  cannot  attend. 

Another  address  which  will  be  of  the  great- 
est value  to  our  readers  is  that  to  be  given  Decem- 
ber 14  by  H.  C.  McKenzie  of  Walton,  N.  Y,,  on  the 
subject  'Taxation."  Mr.  McKenzie  is  the  tax  expert 
of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  and  has  a 
profound  knowledge  of  this  subject,  particularly  as 
applied  to  agriculture.  In  addition  to  the  special  ad- 
dresses scheduled,  the  college  is  making  it  possible 
for  the  farm  men  and  women  to  attend  classes  in 
borne  economics,  agronomy,  animal  husbandry  and 
poultry  raising. 


Boosting  for  Better  Livestock. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  stockmen  who 
are  keeping  up  with  the  times,  that  a  better  class  of 
animals  must  be  raised  more  generally  if  the  live- 
stock industry  is  to  take  its  rightful  place.  All  over 
Colorado  and  the  mountain  regions  groups  of  pro- 
gressive farmers  and  ranchmen  are  getting  together 
in  a  co-operative  spirit  to  promote  interest  in  better 
stock.  Huerfano  county  breeders  are  getting  in  line 
and  have  planned  a  stock  show  at  La  Veta  for  De- 
cember 15  and  16  in  order  to  do  their  part  in  carrying 
out  this  program  of  boosting  for  better  practices  in 
livestock  production.  They  plan  to  make  this  the  big 
livestock  event  of  southern  Colorado. 

We  heartily  commend  this  effort  being  set  forth 
by  these  forward-looking  men.  While  breeders  of  the 
county  arc  all  putting  their  exhibits  of  cattle,  hogs 
and  horses  in  shape  for  showing  to  the  best  advan- 
tage, they  are  not  excluding  outside  competition.  The 
Huerfano  ptockmen  arc  rallying  to  the  slogan  of 
"Nothing  But  First  Premiums  to  the  County  Ex- 
hibits," but  the  competitive  spirit  is  aroused  and 
while  they  desire  eucceKS  for  the  home  breeders  in 
the  showing  they  welcome  outside  competition.  This 
oft  commendable  spirit  for  it  will  mean  more 
long  run  in  promoting  the  show  and  tho  in- 
<>(  improved  stock  generally  than  a  program 
puts  a  fence  around  the  local  community  in 
•hat  all  the  premiums  may  remain  at  bom*. 
Aln.ady  it  has  been  announced  that  two  carloads  Of 


show  cattle  will  be  entered  from  the  Monte  Vista 
community. 

A  feature  of  the  show  will  be  the  showing  of 

feeder  cattle.  Cattle  buyers  looking  for  the  right 
type  animals  to  fill  corn-belt  feedlots  are  going  out 
to  where  the  cattle  are  grown.  Ohio  feeders  have 
been  doing  this  very  successfully  and  their  repre- 
sentatives will  be  on  hand  at  this  show  to  meet  the 
stockmen  and  look  over  their  cattle.  The  producers 
feel  that  they  should  be  able  to  build  up  a  trade  in 
feeder  cattle  right  at  the  home  yards.  It  seems  to  be 
an  idea  well  worth  working  out 

The  social  features  of  an  event  of  this  kind  have 
not  been  overlooked.  Getting  better  acquainted  with 
each  other  always  is  in  order  when  a  group  of  men 
try  to  work  out  a  program  requiring  co-operative 
effort.  A  banquet  will  be  given  at  this  La  Veta  show 
the  night  of  December  16,  at  which  Ex-Governor 
Ammons  will  be  the  principal  speaker.  Eating  to- 
gether has  always  been  looked  upon  as  a  ceremony 
leading  to -good  fellowship.  Following  the  banquet 
the  social  part  of  the  program  will  be  continued  in 
the  form  of  a  dance. 

To  show  their  interest  in  the  program  of  live- 
stock improvement  the  Southern  Colorado  Livestock 
Association,  with  headquarters  at  Trinidad,  voted  to 
attend  the  La  Veta  show  in  a  body  and  hold  their 
next  regular  meeting  there  the  evening  of  Decem- 
ber 15. 


Farm  Jobs  for  Ex-Service  Men. 

Ex-service  men  are  applying  to  the  Ex-Service 
Men's  Employment  and  Relief  Association  for  farm 
jobs.  Perhaps  some  of  our  readers  may  be  looking 
for  help.  This  organization  is  a  branch  of  the  Amer- 
ican Legion.  It  maintains  a  free  employment  office 
and  furnishes  relief  to  ex-service  men  and  their  fam- 
ilies. Only  able-bodied  men  are  cared  for  by  this 
association.  Last  year  1,352  men  were  given  tem- 
porary employment.  Just  at  present  a  number  of 
men  are  calling  for  farm  work.  Only  men  who  have 
had  experience  on  farms  are  listed  for  this  class  of 
employment.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  management  to 
investigate  all  men  applying  so  as  to  be  able  to  rec- 
ommend them  for  the  kind  of  employment  in  which 
they  may  be  expected  to  make  good.  W.  L.  Mead, 
who  is  manager  of  the  organization,  is  anxious  to 
locate  men  on  farms  or  ranches  desiring  help.  He  can 
be  addressed  Room  5,  Evans  Block,  Denver. 


Farmers  and  Freight  Rates. 

President  J.  R.  Howard  of  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation  is  authority  for  the  statement 
that  of  a  total  income  of  $10,976,000,000  the  farmer's 
railroad  bill  is  approximately  $1,123,000,000.  The 
railroads  have  answered  by  saying  that  of  this  total 
$800,000,000  a  year  is  freight  rates  and  that  this 
amount  is  only  8  per  cent  of  the  farmer's  total  ex- 
penditures. Therefore,  argue  the  railroads,  the 
farmer  should  put  most  of  his  attention  on  the  things 
other  than  rates  which  consume  92  per  cent  of  his 
total  expenditures. 

The  railroads  should  not  feel  that  they  are  bear- 
ing the  full  brunt  of  the  farmer's  reaction  to  the 
economic  crisis,  but  only  their  proportionate  share, 
declares  Transportation  Director  C.  B.  Hutchings  for 
the  Farm  Bureau.  "The  expenditures  of  the  Amer- 
ican Farm  Bureau  Federation  indicate  very  clearly 
that  the  farmers  consider  the  level  of  freight  rates 
as  one,  but  only  one  of  their  difficulties,"  says  Mr. 
Hutchings.  "Of  the  total  expense  of  maintaining  the 
national  organization  the  Transportation  Department 
is  spending  less  than  4%  per  cent." 


State  Potato  Club  Champion. 

"Make  Your  Better  Best,"  is  the  slogan  of  the 
boys'  and  girls'  club  work.  Persistence  in  the  prac- 
tice of  this  motto  resulted  in  making  Fred  Diller  of 
Monte  Vista,  State  Potato  Club  champion.  Fred,  who 
ir>  now  fourteen  years  old,  has  been  in  the  potato 
club  work  for  three  years.  At  the  Saguache  county 
fair  he  took  second  place  on  a  sample  of  Brown  Beau- 
ties. He  was  not  satisfied  with  this  and  made  up  his 
mind  that  he  would  look  his  spuds  over  a  little  more 
closely  and  go  after  a  higher  place  at  the  San  Luis 
Valley  Potato  Show.  His  efforts  were  rewarded,  for 
he  took  first  place  in  the  Potato  Club  and  Smith- 
Hughes  class  on  his  exhibit  of  Brown  Beauties,  and 
also  won  the  sweepstakes  in  the  non-registered  seed 
competition.  He  entered  this  same  sample  at  the 
State  Seed  Show  held  in  Colorado  Springs  and  here 
also  was  successful,  winning  first  place  in  the  Brown 
Beauty  classification  over  his  father,  who  had  been 
crowned  Potato  King  at  the  San  Luis  Valley  show. 
His  exhibit  also  was  awarded  the  sweepstakes  prize 
and  he  was  declared  the  state  champion  potato  club 
member.  A  silver  loving  cup  offered  by  Western 
Farm  Life  goes  to  him  as  a  souvenir  of  this  cham- 
pionship award.  We  arc  glad  to  give  public  recog- 
nition to  work  of  this  character. 


Agricultural  Legislative  Demands  Vindicated 

While  various  interests  are  trying  to  find  out  how 
they  stand  and  what  they  have  lost  or  gained  as  a 
result  of  the  elections,  the  farmers  might  congratu- 
late themselves  that  the  full  membership  of  the  farm 
bloc  in  both  House  and  Senate  has  been  returned  by 
a  safe  majority.  This  may  well  be  taken  as  a  com- 
plete vindication  of  the  legislative  program  of  the 
bloc  and  the  various  farm  organizations  backing  i^, 
and  proof  that  this  legislation  is  in  line  with  public 
sentiment 

The  power  exercised  by  the  farm  Bloc  is  a  new 
force  in  national  legislation.  Last  summer  when  the 
administration  decided  Congress  must  adjourn  with- 
out giving  consideration  to  the  various  agricultural 
bills  up  for  consideration,  the  word  went  out  to  Sen- 
ator Lodge  to  line  up  the  Senate  for  this  program  of 
adjournment  Senator  Lodge  found  he  was  up 
against  a  new  element  in  politics.  The  agricultural 
forces  got  to  work  and  when  it  came  to  a  vote  the 
adjournment  resolution  was  lost  Senator  Penrose 
was  next  appealed  to  and  he  likewise  failed.  With 
the  resolution  on  his  desk  he  retired  to  his  room 
without  even  presenting  it  after  receiving  the  report 
that  a  poll  of  the  Senate  showed  it  could  not  pass. 
He  recognized  that  his  days  of  leadership  were  over. 

The  President  next  sent  for  Senator  Kenyon,  then 
leader  of  the  farm  bloc.  It  was  a  recognition  of  this 
new  force  which  was  upsetting  the  old  established 
machinery  with  which  the  party  leaders  were  famil- 
iar. The  result  was  that  of  the  twelve  bills  affecting 
agriculture,  some  of  which  farmers  had  been  trying 
for  fourteen  years  to  have  enacted,  six  were  given 
the  right  of  way  and  were  passed  in  the  six  weeks 
before  Congress  adjourned,  August  25.  It  must  now 
be  recognized  that  this  banding  together  of  the  ag- 
ricultural interests  in  Congress  is  the  strongest  leg- 
islative power  now  operative  in  our  national  law- 
making body. 


Reinstatement  of  Government  Insurance. 

During  the  period  we  were  engaged  in  the  World 
War  four  and  a  half  million  men  and  women  who 
were  in  active  service  applied  for  and  were  granted 
insurance.  On  release  from  service  a  very  large 
majority  of  these  dropped  the  insurance  notwith- 
standing the  very  liberal  provisions  for  converting 
the  term  insurance  being  carried  into  some  of  the 
various  forms  of  policies  such  as  20-pay  life,  Ordi- 
nary life,  Endowment,  etc.  Providing  for  life  insur- 
ance seems  to  be  one  of  the  things  which  we  habit- 
ually neglect  unless  fairly  driven  to  give  it  consid- 
eration, and  yet  there  is  nothing  more  certain  than 
death  or  some  form  of  disability.  When  we  insure  a 
residence  property  against  fire,  statistics  show  that 
of  1,260  houses  insured  1,210  will  be  standing  intact 
after  fifty  years.  On  the  other  hand,  of  a  hundred 
men  starting  out  in  life  at  twenty-five  years  of  age, 
one  will  be  wealthy  at  forty,  four  will  have  incomes, 
five  will  have  some  earning  power,  thirty-six  will  be 
dead,  and  fifty-four  will  be  dependent  on  relatives 
for  charity.  There  are  without  doubt  among  the 
readers  of  Western  Farm  Life  ex-service  men  who 
have  neglected  to  properly  protect  their  earning 
power  while  the  opportunity  is  open.  Would  it  not 
be  wise  to  look  into  this  matter  and  take  the  neces- 
sary steps  to  protect  dependent  ones  in  years  ahead 
while  able  to  do  so?  Many  have  doubtless  let  insur- 
ance drop  because  of  failure  to  realize  their  rights 
and  priviliges  under  the  War  Risk  Insurance  Act 
The  most  liberal  reinstatement  privileges  are  offered 
and  we  feel  that  it  would  be  a  real  service  to  any 
war  veteran  to  use  what  influence  we  may  have  to 
induce  him  to  attend  to  this  most  important  duty.  An 
inquiry  addressed  to  the  U.  S.  Veteran's  Bureau, 
Washington,  D.  C,  giving  the  ex-service  man's  name, 
full  address  with  certificate  and  serial  numbers, 
rank  and  organization  when  discharged,  will  bring 
full  information  relative  to  reinstatement  of  his  in- 
surance. 


The  necessity  for  accumulating  more  than  one 
summer's  moisture  in  wheat  production  has  been  con- 
clusively shown  this  past  year.  Practically  all  over 
Colorado  precipitation  has  been  below  normal.  It 
has  been  a  good  year  in  which  to  test  out  methods 
of  growing  crops  on  limited  rainfall.  Such  a  season 
proves  that  some  form  of  efficient  summer  tillage 
which  will  keep  down  weed  growth  and  serve  to  ac- 
cumulate a  reserve  moisture  is  a  necessary  feature  of 
farming  in  areas  of  limited  rainfall. 


ID  costs  just  as  much  to  sell,  both  wholesale  and 
retail,  unidentified,  unstandardized  fruits  and  vege- 
tables at  low  prices,  as  to  sell  the  standardized,  ad- 
vertised products  at  the  best  market  prices. 


He  who  would  look  with  contempt  upon  the 
farmer's  pursuit  is  not  worthy  the  name  of  a  man. — 
Beecher. 


» 
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From  the  Nation's  Capital 

PRESIDENT  WILL  TRY  TO  FORCE  SHIP  SUBSIDY 
BILL  THROUGH  THIS  CONGRESS. 

E.  E.  Reynolds. 

CONGRESS  is  again  in  session  after  a  brief  recess, 
called  by  President  Harding  for  the  purpose  of  pass- 
ing the  ship  subsidy  bill.  The  President  is  deter- 
mined that  Congress  shall  put  this  bill  through,  regard- 
less of  a  steadily  increasing  opposition,  not  only  to  ship 
subsidy,  but  to  subsidies  of  all  kinds  to  special  interests. 
He  evidently  realizes  that  unless  the  ship  subsidy  bill 
can  be  enacted  into  law  before  the  end  of  the  Sixty-sev- 
enth Congress,  there  is  little  hope  for  it.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  next  Congress  will  have  fewer  ship  sub- 
sidy votes  than  the  present.  It  is  also  understood  that 
the  sales  tax  will  have  fewer  supporters  in  Congress 
after  March  4.  In  spite  of  the  President's  desire  to  se- 
cure a  modification  of  the  surtaxes  it  is  probable  that 
these  taxes  will  be  increased. 

While  ship  subsidy  will  have  the  right  of  way,  the 
farm  organization  representatives  will  make  a  strong 
fight  to  secure  the  enactment  of  the  bill  providing  for  the 
acceptance  of  the  Henry  Ford  Muscle  Shoals  nitrate  plant 
offer,  the  truth-in-fabric,  anti-filled  milk,  standard  con- 
tainer and  other  pending  bills  affecting  the  interests  of 
the  farmer. 


It  is  the  belief  in  Washington  that 
the  impetus  given  the  progressive  move- 
ment by  the  recent  election  will 
strengthen  the  position  of  agriculture 
in  Congress.  Senator  Smoot  of  Utah, 
one  of  the  foremost  conservative  major- 
ity leaders  in  the  Senate,  says  the  farm 
bloc  will  be  a  dominant  element  in  leg- 
islation during  the  next  Congress. 
— x — 

Rural  Credits  Bill  Will  Be  Discussed 
in  Congress. — There  will  be  much  dis- 
cussion of  the  various  rural  credits  bills 
and  plans  in  Congress  this  winter,  but 
little  will  be  accomplished  until  the  ad- 
vocates of  rural  credits  get  together  up- 
on one  definite  proposition.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  Eugene  Meyer,  Jr.,  director 
of  the  War  Finance  Corporation,  that 
the  rural  financing  plan  which  will 
furnish  the  best  solution  is  one 
which  takes  care  of  the  financing 
of  co-operative  marketing  organi- 
zations through  existing  financial 
machinery  by  modifying  the  laws 
governing  the  eligibility  require- 
ments of  the  Federal  Reserve  system, 
and  the  financing  of  the  livestock  indus- 
try by  amending  the  National  Banking 
Act  so  as  to  authorize  the  creation  of 
Federally  chartered  loan  companies,  op- 
erating with  private  capital  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency  or  the  Federal  Reserve  sys- 
tem. This  plan  is  based  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  utilizing  existing  machinery  and 
local  capital  to  the  fullest  extent  con- 
sistent with  sound  policy. 

Mr.  Meyer  holds  the  belief  that  if  the 
necessary  adjustments  are  made  in  the 
eligibility  rules  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
system,  there  is  every  reason  to  expect 
that  the  banks  will  do  their  part  in  the 
financing  of  co-operative  marketing  as- 
sociations. He  declares  that  the  pro- 
ducer himself  must  find  ways  and  means 
of  carrying  his  product  and  mai'keting 
it  gradually. 

— x — 

No  Change  in  Government  Depart- 
ments.— The  reorganization  of  the  var- 
ious government  departments  will  be 
abandoned  by  the  President,  according 
to  recent  information  from  the  White 
House.  Very  strong  opposition  to  the 
reorganization  program  has  developed 
and  there  is  little  chance  of  the  scheme 
being  endorsed  by  the  present  Congress 
and  practically  no  chance  in  the  next. 
Secretary  Fall  of  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment is  still  keeping  up  his  fight  for  the 
186,000,000  acres  of  forest  land  now 
controlled  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, and  Secretary  Hoover  wants  to 
annex  the  marketing  and  statistical  part 
of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Econom- 
ics to  the  Commerce  Department,  but  it 
now  looks  as  if -their  efforts  in  this  di- 
rection were  fruitless. 

— x — 

Government  Wool  Grades  Being  Ac- 
cepted.— The  final  hearings  on  the  pro- 
posed United  States  grades  for  wool 
which  have  been  formulated  and  dis- 
tributed under  the  name  of  tentative 
wool  grades  by  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  are  now  being 
held,  one  being  announced  for  Chicago 
on  December  6. 

These  tentative  grades  which  were 
developed  in  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics,  have  been  generally  accept- 
ed by  the  trade.  Practically  all  of  the 
wool  in  the  state  wool  pools  has  been 
graded  under  these  grades.  When  it 
was  first  proposed  to  establish  wool 
grades  the  trade  said  it  could  not  be 
done.   The  plan  has  worked  so  success- 


fully that  in  several  instances  lots  of 
wool  have  been  purchased  on  the  gov- 
ernment standard  grades  in  Arizona  by 
eastern  buyers  by  telegraph. 

Wool  from  the  South  Dakota  state 
pool  was  sold  recently  through  a  Chi- 
cago warehouse.  The  president  of  the 
South  Dakota  Wool  Growers'  Associa- 
tion reports  to  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  that  his  or- 
ganization received  an  average  of  48 
cents  a  pound,  compared  with  25  cents 
offered  by  local  buyers. 

The  new  wool  tariff  is  giving  much 
encouragement  to  the  sheep  industry  in 
the  eastern  states.  If  assurances  were 
given  that  the  present  tariff  rates  would 
remain  on  the  statutes  a  considerable 
number  of  years,  it  is  predicted  that 
much  of  the  abandoned  lands  in  the 
East  would  be  converted  into  sheep  pas- 
tures, and  that  a  large  sheep  industry 
would  be  developed.  Many  thousands 
of  sheep  could  be  kept  on  New  York 
and  New  England  farms  without  inter- 
fering with  the  dairy  industry  to  any 
extent. 

— x — 

Farm  Bureau  Obtaining  Registration 
of  Trade-Marks  at  Cost. — The  Wash- 
ington office  of  the  American  Farm  Bu- 
reau Federation  is  prepared  to  secure 
the  registration  of  trade-marks  for  ag- 
ricultural co-operative  marketing  asso- 
ciations, co-operative  packing  houses, 
and  farmers,  at  actual  cost  of  service. 

The  Farm  Bureau  representatives  say 
that  the  trade-mark  registration  is  a 
certificate  from  the  commissioner  of 
patents  showing  that  the  registrant  has 
used  the  mark  in  commerce  and  is  prima 
facie  entitled  to  its  ownership.  In  case 
a  rival  concern  uses  the  registrant's 
trade-mark  the  latter  can  seek  and 
probably  without  delay  secure  an  in- 
junction against  his  rival,  whereas  with- 
out such  registration  the  case  would 
have  to  be  carefully  proved  before  the 
court  would  grant  a  restraining  order. 

The  Inwood  Fruit  Growers'  Associa- 
tion of  West  Virginia  was  the  first  to 
take  advantage  of  the  Farm  Bureau 
Federation's  trade-mark  registration 
service.  The  Inwood  trade-mark  is 
known  as  the  "Johnny  Apple-seed 
Brand,"  the  name  being  that  of  a  his- 
torical chai'acter  who  planted  apple 
seeds  along  the  old  trails  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, Ohio  and  Indiana  in  the  early  set- 
tlement days. 

— x — 

Letting  Down  Immigration  Bars  Op- 
posed by  Farmers. — A  movement  to  se- 
cure the  repeal  of  the  immigration  lim- 
itation law  is  showing  some  strength. 
The  propagandists  who  are  promoting 
this  move  are  asserting  that  there  is  a 
shortage  of  unskilled  labor  in  the  cities, 
which  should  be  supplied  by  immigrants 
from  Italy,  and  they  also  claim  to  see 
a  food  famine  ahead  in  this  country  un- 
less immigrants  from  Europe  are 
brought  in  to  develop  new  farms  and 
provide  cheap  farm  labor.  This  move- 
ment is  not  being  promoted  by  farm  or- 
ganization representatives,  for  they  are 
evidently  of  the  belief  that  our  Amer- 
ican farmers  already  have  enough  com- 
petition in  food  production  without 
bringing  in  a  horde  of  people  from 
southern  Europe,  whose  standard  of  liv- 
ing is  lower  than  that  of  our  American 
farmers. 

Speaking  of  the  immigration  law  lim- 
iting the  number  of  immigrants  from 
each  country,  a  representative  of  the 
United  States  Department   of  Labor 


says:  "The  operation  of  the  law  has 
had  an  interesting  effect  on  the  propor- 
tion of  immigrants  coming  from  the  dif- 
ferent sections  of  Europe.  While  in  the 
fiscal  year  1913-14  only  15  per  cent  of 
the  immigrants  came  from  northern  and 
western  Europe,  and  85  per  cent  from 
southern  and  eastern  Europe  and  Asiat- 
ic Turkey,  in  the  past  fiscal  year  36  per 
cent  came  from  northern  and  western 
Europe,  and  64  per  cent  from  southern 
and  eastern  Europe  and  Asiatic  Turkey. 
Although  the  change  in  this  respect  is 
not  all  that  might  have  been  anticipated 
because  of  the  relatively  small  number 
who  have  come  from  the  old  sources, 
nevertheless,  the  fact  that  the  propor- 
tion coming  from  such  sources  has  in- 
creased from  15  to  36  per  cent  is  a  pret- 
ty clear  indication  that  the  law  is  ac- 
complishing what  it  was  intended  to  ac- 
complish in  this  respect." 


Wool  Pool  Tor  Colorado. 

At  the  meeting  in  Pueblo  some  very 
definite  plans  were  outlined  for  the  final 
organization  of  the  wool  pool  in  Colo- 
rado. The  most  important  thing  at  the 
present  time  is  the  working  out.  of  a 
wool  growers'  contract  that  will  ade- 
quately safeguard  the  interests  of  the 
wool  producer  and  make  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  wool  pool  consistent  with 
the  best  business  practices. 

The  meeting  was  attended  by  a  num- 
ber of  the  largest  wool  growers  and 
others  interested  in  the  wool  pool  and 
unusual  interest  was  shown  in  complet- 
ing the  plans.  It  is  predicted  by  the 
sheep  men  that  a  large  majority  of  the 
wool  grown  in  Colorado  will  be  volun- 
tarily signed  up  as  soon  as  the  contracts 
are  available. 

The  value  of  the  wool  pool  to  the  wool 
industry  of  Colorado  can  not  be  esti- 
mated at  this  time.  Actual  conditions, 
as  they  are  shown,  emphasize  the  great 
need  for  the  pool.  In  addition  to  the 
advantages  of  a  wool  pool  in  the  grad- 
ing, marketing  in  large  quantities,  price 
advantages,  etc.,  one  of  the  chief  ad- 
vantages is  the  producing  of  a  better 
grade  of  wool  in  Colorado.  This  can  be 
brought  about  and  encouraged  through 
the  successful  operation  of  a  pool  bet- 
ter than  in  any  other  way.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  wool  from  other  states  is 
bringing  as  high  as  5  cents  a  pound 
more  than  Colorado  wool,  from  the  fact 
that  the  inferior  breeds  of  sheep  used 
on  the  Colorado  ranges  produce  an  in- 
ferior quality  of  wool.  When  the  sheep- 
men know  that  they  will  be  paid  for 
their  wool  according  to  quality  there 
will  be  more  incentive  for  improving 
their  flocks. 


Must  Have  Farm  Loan  Increase. 

Increasing  the  loan  limit  of  the  Fed- 
eral Land  Bank,  now  before  Congress 
on  an  amendment  to  the  Farm  Loan 
Act,  is  regarded  as  the  most  important 
single  measure  to  come  before  the  next 
session  of  Congress.  The  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  is  placing  this 
measure  as  the  very  first  plank  in  its 
legislative  program.  The  farm  bloc  will 
insist  on  the  passage  of  such  an  amend- 
ment. 

All  advices  received  at  the  offices  of 
the  American  Farm  Bureau  indicate 
that  conditions  in  the  country  are  ex- 
ceedingly critical.  Because  credits  have 
been  eased  in  industrial  circles  is  all 
the  more  reason  why  agriculture  should 
insist  on  financial  justice.  Farmers  are 
not  paying  their  debts,  and  cannot  pay 
them  until  farm  prices  reach  a  fair 
level  with  other  prices.  Delinquents  in 
the  Federal  Land  Bank  are  double  what 
they  were  the  last  year  at  this  time.  It 
is  intolerable  to  think  of  going  through 
to  another  March  with  the  Federal  Land 
Banks  so  hobbled  that  they  cannot  take 
care  of  the  farmers  who  need  credit, 
driving  them  to  pay  exorbitant  interest 
rates  to  private  capital.  Write  your 
Senator.  Write  your  Congressman. 
Write  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Fed- 
eration, 58  E.  Washington  St.,  Chicago, 
111. 


Have  You  Old  Copies  of  Colorado 
Farmer? 

A  call  has  come  to  us  for  copies  of 
Colorado  Farmer  covering  the  early 
seventies.  Much  of  the  early  agricul- 
tural history  of  Colorado  was  written 
through  these  issues  of  the  old  Farmer. 
The  early  development  and  history  of 
the  Colorado  State  Grange  run  through 
its  pages.  D.  W.  Working,  one  of  the 
Past  Masters  of  the  State  Grange,  is 
gathering  material  for  putting  in  per- 
manent form  the  history  of  the  Grange 
in  the  state.  He  needs  these  issues  to  tell 
the  story.  Look  in  your  attics  and  else- 
where if  you  preserved  your  papers  and 
if  you  find  any  of  these  old  issues  report 
to  Mr.  Working,  Capital  Hill  Station. 
Denver.  Perhaps  there  may  be  bound 
volumes  of  the  paper  for  these  years. 


Mr.  Working  would  like  to  learn  where 
they  are  and  be  informed  how  he  may 
have  access  to  them. 

Colorado  Farmer  was  the  first  agri- 
cultural paper  published  in  the  state. 
It  was  established  in  the  early  seventies 
and  after  many  vicissitudes  was  ab- 
sorbed by  Field  and  Farm  in  the  late 
nineties.  J.  C.  Febles  was  the  first  ed- 
itor. Others  who  served  in  that  capacity 
were  J.  S.  Stenger  and  It.  M.  Edwards. 
In  iHH'J  Mr.  Working  became  editor  and 
served  two  years.  He  was  succeeded 
by  W.  E.  Paber,  and  A.  R.  Logan  wa* 
his  successor.  Mr.  Working  proposes 
to  turn  over  to  the  Colorado  Historical 
Collections  complete  files  of  the  old  pa- 
per if  he  can  complete  them. 


Extension  Specialist  in  Engineer- 
ing. 

Service  in  agricultural  engineering  L- 
a  new  extension  activity  of  the  Colorado 
Agricultural  College.  The  extension 
service  recently  announced  the  appoint- 
ment of  F.  L.  Cooper  as  specialist  in 
agricultural  engineering.  Mr.  Cooper 
has  been  serving  as  county  agent  of 
Conejos  county.  He  is  especially  fitted 
by  training  and  experience  for  the  work 
of  this  new  position. 

Another  change,  following  the  resig- 
nation of  Miss  Miriam  Haynes  as  state 
leader  of  home  demonstration  agents, 
is  the  appointment  of  Miss  Maud  Sher- 
idan as  organization  specialist,  the  or- 
ganization of  the  women's  work  of  the 
state  being  in  addition  to  her  present 
duties  as  state  club  leader.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  change  is  to  bring  agout  a 
better  co-ordination  of  extension  activ- 
ities in  the  farm  homes  of  the  state 
through  the  club  work  and  the  clothing 
and  nutrition  work.  A  nutrition  spe- 
cialist is  to  be  added  to  the  force  as  soon 
as  the  proper  person  can  be  found. 

Frank  R.  Lamb,  who  has  been  serving 
as  secretary  of  the  Colorado  State  Farm 
Bureau,  has  resigned  his  position,  to 
succeed  Mr.  Cooper  as  county  agent  of 
Conejos  county.  Mr.  Lamb  has  had  ag- 
ricultural college  training  and  wide 
farming  experience,  including  twelve 
years  as  owner  and  operator  of  a  cattle 
ranch  in  Wet  Mountain  Valley,  and  in 
general  farming  at  Penrose. 


Death  of  Professor  H.  T.  French. 

Professor  H.  T.  French,  formerly  di- 
rector of  extension  of  Colorado  Agri- 
cultural College,  died  at  his  home  in 
Corvallis,  Oregon,  November  5.  Pro- 
fessor French  was  widely  known  in  Col- 
orado, especially  among  the  farmers  of 
the  state.  He  was  a  native  of  Michigan 
and  was  a  graduate  of  Michigan  Agri- 
cultural College.  He  came  west  imme- 
diately after  his  graduation  and  taught 
agriculture  in  the  Oregon  Agricultural 
College.  From  there  he  went  to  Idaho 
in  the  same  capacity,  later  being  made 
director  of  the  Idaho  Experiment  Sta- 
tion. He  returned  to  Corvallis,  Ore.,  in 
1909,  to  take  charge  of  farm  demonstra- 
tion work,  and  in  1915  came  to  Colorado 
as  director  of  extension.  He  became  se- 
riously ill  in  1919  and  the  following 
year  was  compelled  to  give  up  his  work 
here  and  went  to  Corvallis,  Ore.  He 
was  61  years  old  at  the  time  of  his 
death. 


World  Radio  Crop  Service. 

The  international  radio  crop  service 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture got  away  to  a  flying  start  re- 
cently with  the  receipt  of  a  radiogram 
from  the  Department's  Berlin  represen- 
tative regarding  beet  sugar  production 
in  Germany.  In  less  time  than  it  takes 
to  read  this  sentence,  traveling  with  the 
speed  of  light — 186,000  miles  a  second — 
the  message  filed  in  Berlin  was  flashed 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
Washington,  D.  C.  Thence  relayed 
throughout  the  United  States,  the  news 
was  in  the  hands  of  receiving  operators 
all  over  the  country  in  less  than  five 
minutes  from  the  time  the  message  left 
Berlin. 

"Radio  is  revclutionizing  the  dispatch 
of  crop  news,"  said  Dr.  Henry  C.  Tay- 
lor, chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  in  commenting  upon  the  new 
service.  "In  these  times  of  rapidly 
changing  economic  conditions  instan- 
taneous advices  of  agricultural  condi- 
tions throughout  the  world  is  vitally 
necessary  in  the  protection  and  advance- 
ment of  American  agriculture.  We  want 
to  know  not  only  what  crops  and  condi- 
tions were  last  year,  but  what  they  are 
at  the  present  instant.  Radio  makes 
this  possible." 

A  part  of  the  Department's  service  is 
the  dispatch  by  radio  to  the  Interna- 
tional Institute  of  Agriculture  at  Rome 
of  a  weekly  report  on  Hie  condition  of 
the  cotton  crops  and  wheat  seeding  in 
the  United  States.  The  messages  are 
sent  from  radio  stations  of  the  Navy 
Department. 
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December  1,  1922. 


Of  SERVICE  to 

this  community 

It  is  our  aim  to  serve,  to  the  best  of  our  abilities,  the  in- 
terests oi'the  business  and  business  men  of  our  community 

We  stand  ready  to  protect  the  property,  the  merchandise 
and  the  valuables  of  the  citizens  of  our  commonwealth. 

We  stand  ready  to  assist  in  the  appraisement  of  local 
properties  and  to  insure  such  properties  against  destruction 
and  damage. 

We  stand  ready  to  insure  goods  in  stock  and  in  transit 
against  loss  and  pilferage. 

We  stand  ready  to  protect  the  homes  of  our  city  and 
vicinity  from  fire  and  storm. 

We  stand  ready  to  serve  ANY  firm  and  ANY  individual. 

We  believe  we  are  performing  a  genuine  service  to  our 
community  and  trust  that  we  may  be  of  service  to  every 
reader  of  this  message. 

C.  W.  RINER  &  CO. 

Cheyenne,  Wyo. 

Established  1884. 

Consult  your  insurance  agent  as  you  would  ycur  lawyer  or  doctor 


SAVE  15%  TO  30% 

On  Your  Family  Reading— For  the  Entire  Year 


MAKE  UP  YOUR  OWN  CLUB 

From  the  Following  Bargain  Offers 

WESTERN  FARM  LIFE,  Semi-Monthly,  3  Years, 


WITH 
WITH 
WITH 
WITH 
WITH 
WITH 
WITH 
WITH 
WITH 
WITH 


Americ  an  Magazine   1  }T.,  $2.95 

People'n  Home  Journal  1  yr.,  1.70 

McCall's  Magazine   1  jr.,  1.4S 

Boy«,'  Magazine.  1  yr.,  1.4."> 

Christian  Herald   1  yr.,  2.0 "< 

Collier's  Weekly   1  yr.,  2.70 

Delineator   1  yr.,  2.3'< 

Everybody's  Magazine  1  yr.,  2.95 

Literary  Digest   1  yr.,  4.85 

Youth's  Companion   1  yr.,  2.95 


WITH  Woman's  Home  Companion.  1  jr., 

WITH  Modern  Priscilla  1  yr., 

WIT  II  Pic  torial  Review   1  yr., 

WITH  Review  of  Reviews  1  yr., 

WITH  Etude,  Music  Magazine ....  1  yr., 
WITH  American  Fruit  Grower.  ...  1  yr.., 

WITH  Breeder's  Gazette   1  yr., 

WITH  Hunter-Trapper-Trader    ....  1  yr., 

WITH  Illustrated  World   l.yr., 

WITH  Today's  Housewife  1  jr., 


J2.05 
2.40 
1.95 
3.45 
2.45 
1.20 
1.45 
2.50 
3.20 
1.45 


IF  YOU  DON'T  FIND  THE  PUBLICATION  YOU  WANT— WRITE  US. 
WE  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
All  renewal  subscription*  will  be  extended  from  present  date  of  expiration. 
SEND  ALL  ORDERS  DIRECT  TO 


1518  Court  Place 


WESTERN  FARM  LIFE, 


Denver,  Colo. 


MICA  GREASE 

lightens  the  load,  lengthens  the  life  of  the  wagon,  harness  and 
horse — prevents  wear  and  "play",  eliminates  squeaking.  A 
small  quantity  of  it  goes  a  long  way. 

Mica  Axle  Grease  it  •  modest  product  but  it  does  ■  lot.  Don't  be  without 
a  can  of  it,  and  keep  it  handy.  It  ia  false  economy  to  skimp  on  axle  grease. 
And  you  may  as  well  use  the  best,  costs  no  more. 

Sold  in  1  and  3-pound  tins,  10  and  25-pound  galvanized  pails.  Your 
dealer  baa  it. 

THE  CONTINENTAL  OIL  COMPANY 

(A  Colorado  Corporation) 

Butte                                 DENVER  Pueblo 

Cheyenne  Great  Foils 

Albuquerque                               Fioiv  Salt  Lake  City 


IMPROVED  Electric  Li§ht  and  Power 


Don't  ConiMtr  any  firm  Llgtttlns  Plant  until  700  read  about  tbla 

n#-w  and  wondcrf uJ  unproved  and  pfrfart«Hl  Modal  tt— 

Cushman  Belted  Electric  Plant 

Mora  Pow«r,  Lose  Coat.  Statisr  Barvloa,  Laos  VroaMa.  Tho<  «mh 

maa  4  II.  P.  Plant  Mod*l  16.  has  never  b«en  squalled.  A  Metier  ariide, 
all  parpoM  Electric  Plant  with plenty  of  power  anil  plenty  of  light 
for  all  rotir  ncoda.  Cut  In  prlea  to  a  »»r»  attractlm  n»ure. 

A  tm.lUr.  very  p* ••Ileal  plant,  at  a  v.r  »  low  prica.  tha  Coahmari 
IH  H.  >'  Throttle  (jovernerl  Plant  Is  tha  new  senaatlon.  Mori  prurtieal, 
eheapeat  Plant  on  the  market.  Ths  Cuahman  Belted  Plant  alvaa  you  an 
•Tiffin*  that  ran  l.<  ua»4lndapand«n(ly.  Pro*  rlrrrjlar  on  I.lrht  Plant*. 

CUSHMAN  MOTOR  WORKS 

Manufacture,  also  at  Li»ht  WsliM  Snalnse-  IH  to  20  M.  r. 


Farmers'  Service  Bureau 

Readers  are  invited  to  make  generous  use  of  this  department.  Ques- 
tions regarding  any  branch  of  farming,  livestock  production,  animal  dis- 
eases, legal  matters  pertaining  to  the  farm,  homestead  inquiries  and  the 
like  cheerfully  and  promptly  answered  by  letter  and  through  the  magazine. 
Address  all  communications  to  SERVICE  BUREAU,  WESTERN  FARM 
LIFE,  Denver,  Colorado. 


Lupines  Valueless  for  Forage. 

Would  lupines  be  a  profitable  crop  to 
grow  ou  land  In  Montezuma  county  at  an 
elevation  of  6,500  feet?  A  wild  plant 
grows  here  which  seems  to  be  a  species 
of  lupine. — R.  H.  B.,  Montezuma  county, 
Colo. 

In  Europe  lupines  are  grown  as  green 
manure  crops,  but  are  seldom  used  for 
hay.  If  used  as  forage  they  must  be 
cut  very  young.  They  are  not  usually 
relished  by  horses  or  cattle  and  after  a 
certain  stage  of  maturity  become  poi- 
sonous. Waldo  Kidder,  extension  agron- 
omist of  the  Colorado  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, advises  the  growing  of  alfalfa, 
peas  or  sweet  clover  as  the  legume  crop 
for  this  section.  He  states  that  these 
crops  will  do  well  with  a  reasonable 
amount  of  moisture.  The  seeding  should 
be  light.— G.  C.  W. 


Variety  of  Corn  for  Silage. 

For  the  last  four  years  we  have  been 
raising  the  flint  varieties  of  corn  which 
mature  for  silage,  but  they  do  not  make 
large  enough  tonnage  yields.  The  im- 
proved Learning  is  hardly  early  enough. 
This  year  we  made  a  trial  of  Minnesota 
13  and  it  seemed  to  do  very  well.  What 
we  want  is  a  variety  that  will  mature 
early  enough  for  silage  and  at  the  same 
time  give  a  large  amount  of  forage.  The 
altitude  is  about  6,000  feet.  We  plant 
corn  about  May  20  and  usually  cut  it 
about  the  last  of  September. — F.  F.  D., 
Utah. 

One  of  the  best  varieties  that  you 
could  grow  if  you  care  for  silage  that 
is  quite  rich  in  grain  is  the  Minnesota 
13.  An  early  selection  of  Iowa  Silver 
Mine,  Mexican  June  corn  or  White  Ele- 
phant, will  give  you  considerable  larger 
tonnage  and  with  a  little  careful  selec- 
tion you  should  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years  develop  an  early  maturing  strain 
from  which  you  could  save  seed  enough 
for  your  own  use.  E.  H.  Bader  at  Fort 
Lewis,  Colo.,  may  be  able  to  supply  seed 
of  the  Mexican  June  corn  from  the  ex- 
periment station  farm.  You  can  get  an 
early  selection  of  Silver  Mine  or  White 
Elephant  from  Francis  B.  Yeager,  coun- 
ty agent  of  Boulder  County,  Colo.,  at 
Longmont. — Waldo  Kidder,  extension 
agronomist. 


Cannot  Remove  House  From  Land. 

Can  I  remove  a  house  which  I  erected 
on  rented  land?  It  has  no  foundation — 
simply  standing  on  posts.  I  have  rented 
this  land  for  several  years.  It  was  mort- 
gaged and  October  27  I  was  notified  by 
the  holder  of  the  mortgage  that  he  had 
foreclosed  and  wished  possession  March 
1,  1923.  I  have  drilled  in  sixty-five  acres 
of  wheat  and  have  fifty  acres  more  ready 
to  sow.  Can  I  be  forced  to  give  posses- 
sion?— J.  S.,  Washington  county,  Colo. 

If  you  had  an  agreement  with  the 
owner  to  move  the  house  off  the  land, 
you  may  do  so  before  the  end  of  the 
term.  It  seems  to  me  your  notice  to 
move  is  ample,  though  of  course  I  do 
not  know  how  legal  his  form  of  notice 
was. — Hamlet  J.  Barry,  Equitable  Bldg., 
Denver,  Colo. 


County  Agent  Laws. 

What  are  the  laws  under  which  county 
agents  are  employed?  I  have  heard  that 
an  effort  is  being  made  to  repeal  county 
agent  laws.  Is  this  true?  Do  county 
agents  have  to  be  graduates  of  agricul- 
tural colleges?  How  are  examinations 
held  to  determine  an  applicant's  fitness 
for  the  position  of  county  agent? — H.  R. 
B.,  Montezuma,  county,  Colo. 

The  state  law  gives  county  commis- 
sioners power  to  employ  a  county  agent. 
The  county  agent  is  employed  in  co- 
operation with  the  State  Extension  Ser- 
vice of  the  Colorado  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, which  acts  both  for  the  state  and 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture in  Washington.  When  money  is 
available,  the  state  and  Federal  gov- 
ernment contribute  $1,200  a  year  to- 
ward the  salary  of  the  county  agent. 
The  county  pays  the  remainder  of  the 
salary  and  traveling  expenses  of  the 
agent,  and  furnishes  the  office.  The 
Extension  Service  in  turn,  furnishes 
specialists'  help  in  various  agricultural 
lines,  and  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  co-operates  with  the 
state  in  furnishing  supervisional  help 
and  assistance.  When  the  specialists' 
service,  and  the  supervisional  assistance 
are  added  to  the  amount  contributed  to 
the  salary  of  the  agent,  it  is  found  in  the 
average  cases  that  the  state  and  Govern- 
ment contribute  about  50  per  cent  of  the 
total  expenses  of  the  agent,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  county  goes  fifty-fifty  with 
the  state  and  Government  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  county  agent. 

We  know  nothing  of  a  bill  before  the 
legislature  regarding  the  repeal  of  any 


laws  pertaining  to  county  agent  work. 
It  is  not  absolutely  necessary  that  a 
county  agent  be  a  graduate  of  an  agri- 
cultural college.  However,  it  is  prefer- 
able that  applicants  be  graduates  of  an 
agricultural  college,  and  have  had  five 
or  six  years  of  practical  experience 
along  farming  lines,  so  that  they  may 
be  better  qualified  for  doing  the  work 
of  county  agent. 

Examinations  are  not  given  in  consid- 
ering applicants  for  county  agent  posi- 
tions. In  place  of  the  examination,  very 
exhaustive  references  are  required,  and 
the  experience,  character,  and  general 
qualifications  of  the  applicant  are  con- 
sidered as  a  basis  for  placing  the  man. 
— Roud  McCann,  Director  Extension 
Service,  Colorado  Agricultural  College. 


Obtaining  Federal  Farm  Loan. 

We  have  160  acres  of  farm  land  in  the 
mountains  on  which  we  wish  to  obtain  a 
Federal  Land  Bank  loan.  There  is  a 
man  here  who  represents  a  Federal  Loan 
Bank,  but  he  says  we  have  to  have  an 
application  made  out  by  him  which  will 
cost  $25  and  in  addition  pay  $15  to  the 
appraiser.  Is  there  any  way  I  can  get 
in  touch  with  a  farm  loan  association 
and  obtain  the  money  without  so  much 
expense? — D.  S.,  Boulder  county,  Colo. 

The  only  way  I  know  of  to  obtain  a 
Federal  Land  Bank  loan  is  through  a 
local  farm  loan  association.  I  am  for- 
warding a  copy  of  your  letter  to  the 
Federal  Land  Bank  at  Wichita,  Kan. 
You  should  receive  from  them  full  in- 
formation—G.  C.  W. 


Causes  of  Sheep  Losses. 

Our  sheep  are  dying.  We  have  lost  3 
per  cent  of  them  during  the  past  month. 
We  first  notice  one  or  two  ofT  by  them- 
selves in  the  morning  and  they  most  gen- 
erally die  before  night.  The  paunches 
seem  full  of  feed  and  packed.  Their 
mouths  and  eyes  turn  greenish.  I  have 
given  them  castor  oil  and  turpentine,  but 
apparently  without  producing  any  good 
results.  The  sheep  Were  on  the  range 
all  summer  up  to  the  first  of  October. 
They  were  grazed  on  the  meadow  and 
pastures  after  we  brought  them  home, 
where  there  was  plenty  of  grass,  sage 
brush,  and  oaks.  They  have  had  plenty 
of  salt  and  v**ter. — W.  E.  T.,  Routt  coun- 
ty, Colo. 

We  have  a  special  experiment  station 
project  at  Fort  Collins  on  "Sheep 
Losses  in  the  Feed  Lots,"  and  if  you 
were  not  so  far  away  we  Would  make  a 
special  investigation  of  your  troubles. 

You  have  made  no  mention  of  symp- 
toms or  lesions,  further  than  finding  the 
paunch  packed  with  feed.  Possibly  your 
sheep  are  dying  from  constipation  as  a 
result  of  eating  rabbit-weed,  sage, 
leaves  of  scrub  oak,  or  something  of 
that  nature.  In  this  event,  large  doses 
of  raw  linseed  oil  should  save  them. 
Look  to  the  quality  of  their  feed  and  the 
water  supply. 

There  is  some  loss  of  sheep  from 
hemorrhagic  septicemia,  in  which  case 
there  will  be  found  hemorrhages  under 
the  skin  and  other  parts  of  the  body. 
Also  there  might  be  slight  bleeding 
from  the  nose  and  blood  mixed  with  the 
feces  or  urine. 

Lastly,  there  is  the  possibility  that  it 
may  be  poisoning  from  the  whorled 
milkweed.  You  are  in  the  milkweed  area 
and  animals  are  easily  poisoned  on  the 
dry  weeds  mixed  with  the  hay.  We  are 
sending  you  a  bulletin  on  the  whorled 
milkweed.— G.  H.  G. 


Cancellation  of  Farm  Lease. 

Am  1  compelled  to  remain  on  a  ranch 
I  leased  for  three  years  after  I  find  mis- 
representations were  made  in  several  re- 
spects. Notes  were  given  for  the  rent. 
The  owner  stated  that  water  would  be 
available  for  irrigation  once  a  week. 
During  the  first  year  we  have  not  had 
water  once  a  month.  This  was  not  writ- 
ten in  the  contract,  but  the  statement 
was  made  In  the  presence  of  witnesses. 
Other  verbal  promises  have  not  been  met 
by  the  owner.  Can  he  force  collection  on 
my  notes  beyond  the  first  year's  rent  if 
I  vacate  the  place? — E.  R.  L.,  Pueblo 
county,  Colo. 

You  could  bring  a  suit  to  cancel  the 
lease.  If  the  notes  in  payment  of  the 
rent  are  past  due  and  in  the  hands  of 
the  lessor,  you  could  defend  a  suit  on 
the  notes  on  failure  or  partial  failure 
of  consideration.  The  notes  are  good 
on  their  faces  and  could  be  collected  un- 
less you  protected  your  interests. — 
Hamlet  J.  Barry,  Equitable  Bldg.,  Den- 
ver, Colo. 


A  tasteless  strychnine  for  use  in  de- 
stroying rodents,  devised  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Biological  Survey  at  Denver,  is 
proving  more  efficient  than  the  old 
formula. 
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The  First  American 

By  ALBERT  PA  YSON  TERHUNE 


A  NOVEL 

In  Elevea  Chapters. 


Copyright  by 
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(Continued  from  last   issue. > 

At  sight  of  his  accomplice  and  of  the 
latter's  terror,  the  chevalier's  hasty 
speech  died  unspoken.  A  quick  reflec- 
tion of  the  other's  fear  crossed  his  florid 
face.  Then,  with  a  gesture  not  lacking 
in  dignity,  he  faced  the  cardinal.  His 
red,  angry  face  was  again  calm;  his 
bloodshot  eyes  were  steady. 

"I  am  here!"  he  said  calmly. 

Old  scoundrel  as  he  was,  I  could  not 
but  admire  his  coui'age.  It  was  as  safe 
for  him  to  enter  a  den  of  famished  lions 
as  to  stand  thus  in  Richelieu's  presence. 

"It  occurred  to  me,"  purred  the  car- 
dinal, "that  as  M.  des  Ems  called  upon 
you  a  little  too  late  this  evening,  and  as 
high  words  passed  between  you,  this 
would  be  a  good  time  for  me  to  act  as 
peacemaker.  Chevalier,  it  was  not  the 
marquis'  fault  that  he  did  not  arrive  at 
your  house  early  and  with  this  snuff- 
box." 

De  Sieux's  eyes  bulged  at  sight  of  the 
box.  But  he  made  no  reply. 

"The  fact  is,"  said  the  cardinal,  "he 
could  not  get  there  earlier  because  his 
horse  was  upset  and  lamed  at  Auteuil, 
and  the  marquis  was  forced  to  walk  to 
Paris.  Also,  he  could  not  present  the 
snuff-box,  because  he  did  not  chance  to 
have  it.  So  I  beg  that  you  and  he  will 
make  up  your  quarrel  as  good  relatives 
should." 

"M.  des  Ems,"  said  the  chevalier  stiff- 
ly, "is  not  one  of  my  relatives." 

"No?"  queried  Richelieu  in  polite  sur- 
prise. "A  'relative-to-be'  is  the  better 
term,  perhaps.  I  understand  he  is  to 
marry  my  pretty  godchild,  your  daugh- 
ter. And,  by  the  way,"  he  went  on,  fore- 
stalling De  Sieux's  reply,  "when  I  sent 
for  you  an  hour  ago,  chevalier,  I  bade 
you  bring  your  daughter.  She  is  wait- 
ing in  the  ante-room,  I  suppose — is  she 
not?" 

"I  did  not  bring  her,"  answered  the 
chevalier,  anger  beginning  to  replace 
his  cold  courage. 

"She  is  from  home,  your  eminence." 

"From  home?"  echoed  Cardinal  Rich- 
elieu. "Where,  then?  Tell  me  where, 
and  I  well  send  at  once  for  her.  At  the 
house  of  a  school  friend?  Where?" 

"I  know  not,  your  eminence,"  grum- 
bled the  chevalier,  discomfited.  "She — " 

He  got  no  further.  Up  to  this  point 
I  had  viewed  the  proceedings,  for  the 
most  part,  with  an  impartial  air  of  a 
spectator  at  a  playhouse.  Now,  all  at 
once,  I  became  vibrant  with  interest.  I 
saw  the  chevalier  was  speaking  the 
truth  when  he  said  he  was  ignorant  of 
his  daughter's  whereabouts.  And  the 
words  went  through  me  like  a  dirk- 
thrust  in  the  heart. 

I  had  parted  with  Claire  at  her 
father's  very  door.  She  had  vanished 
as  Des  Ems  had  attacked  me.  I  had, 
naturally,  supposed  she  had  gone  in- 
doors. 

From  what  I  knew  of  human  nature, 
1  had  been  certain  that  her  father,  his 
first  blaze  of  wrath  being  past,  would 
welcome  with  eager  repentance  the  re- 
turn of  so  lovely  a  daughter;  that  he 
would  have  overwhelmed  her  with  apol- 
ogies for  his  brutal  conduct.  The 
thought  had  comforted  me  during  my 
later  trials. 

Yet,  now,  the  chevalier  was  denying, 
with  evident  sincerity,  all  knowledge  of 
the  girl.  Had  she  been  refused  admit- 
tance to  her  father's  house?  Had  she 
been  forced  to  wander  alone,  unguarded, 
weeping,  through  the  midnight  Paris 
streets,  when  even  armed  men  shrunk 
from  venturing  singly? 

The  thought  gripped  me  by  the  throat 
and  sickened  me  with  the  utter  horror 
of  it.  I  sprang  once  more  into  the 
radius  of  candlelight,  beside  myself  with 
excitement. 

"Your  eminence,"  I  panted,  "let  me 
go — let  me  go  in  search  of  her.   I  " 

"Silence!"  thundered  Richelieu.  "Is 
this  a  lwr  tavern,  that  every  down-at- 
heel  provincial  may  interrupt  me  by 
bellowing  " 

"I  will  not  be  silent!"  I  retorted. 
"Clair  de  Sieux  was  turned  out  of  her 
father's  house.  A  young  girl — alone — 
defenseless!  She  is  roaming  the  streets 
of  Paris  in  terror,  in  fearful  peril! 
Give  me  a  search-party,  or  let  me  go 
alone  to  " 

"I  have  ordered  you  to  be  silent!" 


snarled  Richelieu.  "What  is  this  mis- 
erable girl's  fate  to  you?" 

"I  love  her!"  I  cried.  "I  love  her. 
and  she  needs  me  to  save  her  from  I 
know  not  what  dangers.  Let  me  go! 
I  " 

"You  love  her?"  sneered  Richelieu. 
"An  unknown  provincial  dares  to  love 
the  daughter  of  a  French  noble?  Truly, 
the  world  is  upside  down  when  such  a 
one  forces  his  love  upon — " 

"I  have  not  'forced'  my  love  upon 
her!"  I  denied.  "I  have  spoken  no 
word  of  love  to  her.  Nor  should  I  dare 
to.  But  I  have  the  right  to  guard  her, 
and  I  will!" 

"Forsooth!"  mocked  his  eminence,  as 
I  whirled  toward  the  outer  door.  "The 
young  American  paladian  would  rush 
forth  into  the  night  with  a  hope  of  find- 
ing one  woman  in  all  these  miles  of 
meshed  streets.  As  well  seek  a  needle 
in  " 

"Love  will  show  me  the  way,"  I  an- 
swered, gloriously  insane.  "Let  me  go, 
or  I  will  slay  you,  and  force  my  way 
past  your  guards,  unarmed  as  I  am! 
And  " 


The  cardinal  strode  forward,  his  lean 
frame  tense  and  quivering. 

"This  is  too  much!"  he  exclaimed. 
"You  are  under  charge  of  dueling  and 
conspiracy.  Either  churge  would  cost 
your  head.  Yet  you  insult  me  in  my 
own  palace  and  threaten  to  murder  me! 
There  is  but  one  fate  for  such  as  you!" 

Setting  a  silver  whistle  to  his  lips,  he 
blew  a  shrill  blast.  As  he  did  to  I  leaped 
toward  him.  Twenty  hands  jerked  me 
back.  The  room,  as  by  magic,  had  be- 
come alive  with  armed  men. 

Writhing,  straining,  helpless,  my 
splendid  strength  cramped  and  ren- 
dered useless  by  sheer  force  of  numbers, 
I  was  dragged  forward  to  the  table. 

There  Richelieu  had  reseated  himself, 
and  was  glaring  coldly,  inscrutably,  up 
at  me  with  the  air  of  a  judge. 

"Send  me  to  instant  death  if  you 
will!"  I  shouted,  drowning  the  slow, 
measured  words  he  had  begun  to  speak. 
"Death  has  no  terror  for  me.  But  I  im- 
plore you,  by  all  you  deem  holy,  to  send 
forth  searchers  at  once,  to  " 

The  guard-captain's  big  hand,  at  a 
sign  from  the  cardinal,  was  clapped  over 
my  mouth. 

"Death  has  no  terrors  for  you?" 
scoffed  Richelieu.  "Then,  death  shall 
not  be  your  portion.  For  you  I  reserve 
a  deadlier,  more  dire  fate.  You  are  a 
son  of  the  forests.  Your  days  and  nights 
have  been  spent  under  the  stars.  The 
very  walls  of  this  room  stifle  you.  You 
have  lived  free,  with  none  to  dictate  to 
you,  with  naught  to  curb  your  steps. 
The  loss  of  that  liberty,  perchance,  may 
mean  more  to  you  than  mere  quick 
death!" 

I  did  not  answer.   Yet  I  knew  his  all- 


reading  eyes  could  see  the  sick  despair 
that  such  a  picture  routed  wiihin  me. 

He  studied  my  perturbed  countenance 
for  what  seemed  an  eternity,  arid  then  — 

"It  is  well,"  continued  his  eminence, 
his  voice  dropping  to  the  solemn,  slow, 
sonorous  tone  of  a  condemning  Judge. 
"This,  then  is  my  sentence  upon  you: 

"You  shall  be  led  from  tMu  spot  into 
lifelotlg  imprisonment.  No  more  shall 
you  come  or  go  at  will.  Evermore,  your 
jailer  shall  be  the  master  of  your  ac- 
tions. The  ea^le  shall  not  lon«  more 
vainly  for  flight  through  wind-swept 
skies  than  you  for  the  old  liberty  that 
was  dearer  to  you  than  life!" 


CHAPTER  XI. 
My  Jailer. 

I  looked  him  full  in  the  eye.  If  my 
cheeked  blanched,  my  glance  did  not 
quail  before  that  imperious,  merciless 
gaze.  He  went  on: 

"I  do  not  send  you  to  the  Bastile, 
where  the  voices  of  other  captives  might 
lessen  your  solitude.  I  send  you,  instead, 
to  a  prison  cell  where  your  jailer  alone 
awaits  you.  Captain  Dufresne,  conduct 
the  prisoner  to  the  Solitary  Cell." 

He  turned  away  from  me.  Strong 
hands  whirled  me  about.  With  four 
soldiers  guarding  me,  and  the  captain 
walking  ahead,  I  was  marched  from  the 
room.  As  I  went,  I  had  a  fleeting 
glimpse  of  the  cardinal  once  more  fa- 
cing Des  Ems  and  the  chevalier. 

Down  the  corridor  we  clanked,  then 
to  the  left  and  up  another.  Then  we 
halted  before  a  door.  The  captain  flung 
it  open.  At  a  signal  from  him  I  was 
(Turn  to  Page  17.) 
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A  Practical  Reminder 
for  Everyday  Farmers 

You  know  your  farm  like  a  book.  Whether  it  covers  80  acres  or  320 
acres,  you  are  perfectly  familiar  with  every  corner  of  every  field.  You 
know  the  lay  and  contents  of  the  buildings  that  make  up  your  homestead. 
With  your  eyes  shut  you  can  tally  the  livestock  and  all  the  items  of 
farm  equipment.  To  be  well  posted  on  these  things  is  a  matter  of 
pride  with  you  and  a  matter  of  careful  management  besides. 

This  policy  could  well  be  carried  a  step  further.  Profitable,  economi- 
cal farming  is  so  largely  a  matter  of  modern,  improved  machines  that 
every  good  farmer  should  keep  posted  also  on  the  equipment  on  the 
market  so  that  when  occasion  arises  he  may  invest  to  the  very  best 
advantage  by  the  purchase  of  new  machines. 

We  are  therefore  printing  here  for  your  information  the  list  of 
standard,  reliable,  most  popular  farm  equipment — 

THE  McCORMICK-DEERING  LINE 
*  of  FARM  OPERATING  EQUIPMENT  * 


Grain  Binders 
Thresher* 

Harvester-Threshers 

Headers 

Push  Binders 

Mowers 

Hay  Rakes 

Tedders 

Hay  Loaders 

Side-Delivery  Rakes 

Sweep  Rakes  and  Stackers 

Combined  Side  Rake  and  Tedder 

Baling  Presses 

Corn  Planters 

Listers 

Corn  Cultivators 
Corn  Binders 


Corn  Pickers 
Corn  Shellers 
Ensilage  Cutters 
Huskers  and  Shredders 
Huskers  and  Silo  Fillers 
Beet  Seeders 
Beet  Cultivators 
Beet  Pullers 
Cotton  Planters 
Grain  Drills 
Lime  Sowers 
Broadcast  Seeders 
Tractor  Plows 
Walking  Plows 
Riding  Plows 
Disk  Harrows 


Spring-Tooth  Harrows 
Peg-Tooth  Harrows 
Tractor  Harrows 
One-Horse  Cultivators 
Culti-Packers 
Kerosene  Engines 
Tractors 
Motor  Trucks 
Cream  Separators 
Manure  Spreaders 
Stalk  Cutters 
Feed  Grinders 
Stone  Burr  Mills 
Cane  Mills 
Potato  Diggers 
Wagons 
Twine 


This  equipment  is  always  available  for  you  at  the  store  of  the 
McCormick-Deering  dealer.  In  the  list  are  many  items  for  fanning  in 
winter — such  as  engines,  various  belt  power  machines,  cream  sepa- 
rators, motor  trucks,  etc.  Make  the  McCormick-Deering  dealer's  store 
your  headquarters.  Use  the  service  for  which  his  establishment  is 
famous.  Write  us  direct  for  information  on  any  of  the  above  machines. 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY 

of  America  USA 

{Incorporated) 


Chicago 
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WESTERN    FARM  LIFE 


December  1,  1922. 


Come  to  Denver  and  Do  Your^ 
Christmas  Shopping 


$1 


1 


I 


Shop 

— at  Joslin's  . 

Either  in  Person 
or  by  Mail 

— You  will  discover  courteous  at- 
tention to  your  wants — good,  re- 
liable merchandise — and  moderate 
prices.   For  instance: 

Silk  Blouses  at  $5.95 

— Printed  crepe  de  chine  over- 
blouses  in  Persian  colors. 
— "Jacquette"  Blouses  stitched  in 
self  or  contrasting  colors. 
— Beaded  and  embroidered  crepe  de 
chine  blouses  in  all  the  newest  col- 
ors. 

Mail  orders  filled. 

"Merode"  Union  Suits 

for  Women. 
— "Merode"  union  suits,  as  you 
probably  know,  are  hand-tailored, 
made  of  the  best  selected  yarns, 
full-fashioned  and  perfect  fitting. 
— You'll  find  all  styles,  in  wool-and- 
cotton  mixed  garments: 

— High  neck,  long  sleeves,  ankle 

length. 

— Dutch  neck,  elbow  sleeves,  an- 
kle length. 

— Bodice  or  fitted  shoulder,  knee 
length. 

—Sizes  36  and  38  $2.00 

—Sizes  40  to  44  $2.25 

Mail  orders  filled. 

Outing  Flannel  Nightgowns 

for  Women. 
—The  "Joslin  Special"  nightgown 
is  made  of  36-inch  outing  flannel — 
cut  extra  long  and  extra  full.  The 
outing  flannel  used  is  also  extra 
quality.  $1.98. 

Mall  orders  filled. 

Beacon  Bath  Robes 

for  Women. 

— Beacon  robes  are  comfortable  and 
warm.  The  material  is  woven  to 
keep  the  warmth  in  and  the  cold 
out.  In  light  and  dark  colors.  $7.95. 
Mall  orders  filled. 

Men  Like  a  Good  Warm 
Bath  Robe,  too 

— And  the  Men's  Shop  has  them  in 
Beacon  cloth — conservative,  neat 
patterns.  $8.50  and  $10.00. 

Mail  orders  filled. 

Attractive  Bungalo  wAprons 

— Perhaps  you  know  about  "Yanky 
Maid"  bungalow  aprons — made  of 
the  very  best  ginghams  and  per- 
cales obtainable.  Made  in  styles 
that  delight  the  woman  who  likes 
to  look  attractive.  And  moderately 
priced,  too.  $1.95. 

Mall  orders  filled. 

Mama  Dolls 

— Every  little  girl  adores  a  "Mama 
Doll" — when  you  bend  it  over  it 
«ays  "Mama"  as  plainly  as  you  can 
say  it  yourself.  Dressed  in  romp- 
ers, a  hood  to  match  and  paUnt 
leather  Mary  Jane  pumps.  $1.98. 

.Mall  oril.  r*  filled. 

The  Joslin 
vy  Goods  Co, 

•  >  nth  and  Curtis.  Denver,  Colo. 


Message  of  the  Christmas  Seal. 

Christmas  Seals  have  come  to  be  as 
closely  associated  with  that  holiday  sea- 
son of  the  year  as  Santa  Claus,  mistle- 
toe and  plum  pudding.  Packages  that 
are  wrapped  with  holly  and  red  ribbon 
do  not  seem  complete  now  without  the 
little  Christmas  stickers.  And  why? 
Because  every  health  seal  that  appears 
on  letters,  cards  or  bundles,  shows  that 
its  purchaser  has  given  a  helpful 
thought  to  somebody  less  fortunate. 
And  Christmas  is  the  season  when  ev- 
erybody feels  the  spirit  of  doing  for 
others. 

Fifteen  years  ago  a  woman  with  a 
vision,  Miss  Emily  P.  Bissell,  of  Wil- 
mington, Del.,  conceived  the  idea  of 
raising  funds  to  help  in  the  anti-tuber- 
culosis work  of  her  state.  She  had  read 
in  The  Outlook  magazine  an  article  by 
Jacob  Riis  on  the  Christmas  stamp  sold 
in  Denmark  for  the  support  of  a  chil- 
dren's hospital. 

At  the  time  Miss  Bissell  was  secre- 
tary of  the  Delaware  Red  Cross  Chap- 
ter. With  but  $40  secured  from  two 
friends,  as  her  capital,  she  obtained  the 
official  consent  of  her  chapter  and  of 
the  post  office  authorities  to  put  a  few 
thousand  seals  into  circulation.  Stores, 
newspapers  and  women's  clubs  all  sup- 
ported her  with  great  enthusiasm  from 


the  first.  Through  such  generous  and 
united  effort,  300,000,  to  her  a  number 
beyond  all  her  dreams,  were  sold  that 
first  year  and  $1,000  was  paid  on  the 
site  of  the  first  tuberculosis  sanatorium 
in  Delaware,  known  as  Hope  Farm. 


From  the  beginning,  all  those  inter- 
ested in  the  movement  realized  that 
their  task  should  be  to  spread  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  disease,  to  teach  the  public 
that  it  might  be  prevented  and  thereby 


Seven  Acres  of 
Christmas  Gifts 

Remembering  the  entire  family  becomes  a  pleasant  diversion  when 
your  selections  are  made  at  The  Denver.  Here  is  a  vast  Storehouse  of 
Christmas  merchandise,  occupying  seven  acres  of  floor  space.  Endless  as- 
sortments assure  just  the  right  gift  for  everyone  on  your  list. 

Gifts  for  Everybody 

If  in  doubt,  describe  your  wants  to  Mr.  L.  C.  Guesnicr  or 
Mrs.  N.  R.  Nichols,  care  of  our  Special  Shopping  Bureau, 
and  you  will  receive  merchandise  that  has  been  selected  by 
shoppers  of  experience,  judgment  and  good  taste.  If  they 
fail  to  meet  your  requirements,  you  can  return  them. 

We  PREPAY  ON  ALL  OF  OUR  GOODS  EXCEPTING  FURNI- 
TURE, MATTRESSES  AND  LINOLEUM. 
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decrease  its  enormous  death  toll.  From 
the  very  start  then,  the  campaign  to 
fight  tuberculosis  has  been  an  educa- 
tional campaign. 

As  a  result  of  Miss  Bissell's  demon- 
stration and  earnest  pleading,  the 
American  Red  Cross  decided  to  take  up 
the  enterprise  on  a  nation-wide  scale 
the  next  year,  1908.  The  parent  organi- 
zation was  handicapped  by  lack  of  funds 
and  again  Miss  Bissell  found  the  neces- 
sary backers  who  shared  her  faith.  She 
personally  undertook  the  task  of  writ- 
ing to  4,000  newspaper  editors  through- 
out the  country,  asking  them  to  publish 
the  fact  that  orders  for  seals  should  be 
sent  to  national  headquarters.  The  re- 
sult was  a  veritable  flood  of  orders. 

This  year's  seal  with  the  mother  and 
child,  is  symbolic  of  the  helpful  guard- 
ianship of  this  double-barred  cross  over 
the  children  of  our  country.  T.  M.  Cle- 
land,  artist  of  the  seal,  says:  "To  me 
the  design  means  the  sentiment  and  im-  » 
pressions  of  the  protective  function  of 
the  Tuberculosis  Crusade.  The  pro- 
tective love  of  the  mother  and  the  cross 
are  symbols  indicative  of  this  general 
impression." 

There  are  briefly  summarized  eight 
elements  in  the  campaign  to  which 
,  Christmas  Seal  sale  money  has  been  and 
is  applied.  There  are:  1,  For  increas- 
ing the  number  of  hospitals  and  sana- 
toria for  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis 
from  100  (sixteen  years  ago)  to  nearly 
700,  with  approximately  60,000  heds;  2, 
For  establishing  more  than  500  clinics 
and  dispensaries ;  3,  In  securing  at  least 
3,500  special  tuberculosis  nurses  who  in- 
struct in  the  home,  mothers  and  their 
families;  4,  Toward  research  work;  5, 
For  statistical  study;  6,  For  publicity 
in  distributing  during  the  past  sixteen 
years  approximately  1,000,000  pieces  of 

grinted  matter;  7,  For  the.  Modern 
ealth  Crusade  which  has  enrolled  near- 
ly 8,000,000  school  children  who  are 
learning  daily  health  habits;  8,  Toward 
securing  over  3,000  open-air  schools  and 
preventoria. 

More  than  $20,000,000  has  been  l-aised 
from  the  Christmas  Seal  to  spread  in- 
formation regaining  tuberculosis  and 
the  most  effective  \vays  to  combat  the 
disease.  Yet  there  are  at  the  present 
time  more  than  a  million  active  cases 
of  tuberculosis  in  this  country.  It  is 
estimated,  moreover,  that  there  are  that 
number  of  inactive  cases.  And  yet,  tu- 
berculosis is  a  preventable  disease. 

More  than  one  billion  Christmas  Seals 
will  be  in  circulation  this  year  in  De- 
cember. A  chance  is  given  everybody 
then  to  help  carry  on  the  work  of  Miss 
Bissell  and  share  in  making  the  dream 
of  tuberculosis  workers  come  true.  Iheir 
efforts  will  not  cease  until  they  have 
conquered  completely  this  unnecessary 
disease.  Buy  Tuberculosis  Seals  in  De- 
cember. Let  all  your  packages  and  let- 
ters show  the  spirit  of  joyous  helpful- 
ness and  carry  the  message  of  hope  and 
health  that  is  hidden  in  every  Christmas 
Seal. 


Find  Just  What  You  Want. 

Whenever  you  are  in  need  of  any- 
thing for  your  farm,  ranch  or  house- 
hold, and  do  not  know  where  to  buy  it, 
look  over  the  Farmers'  and  Stockmens' 
Ready  Reference  Directory  in  this  issue. 
There  you  will  find  almost  everything 
under  the  sun  offered  for  sale  by  re- 
liable firms  that  will  treat  you  right  in 
both  price  and  service. 


The  Dvipartment  of  Agriculture  esti- 
mates the  annual  damage  from  insects 
at  over  $1,000,000,  including  damage  to 
farm  crops,  forest  and  park  trees.  Rav- 
ages  to  trees  are  placed  at  $100,000,000. 
It  is  estimated  that  birds  in  Massachu- 
sctis  diiriiifr  the  growing  season  destroy 
21,000  "Bushels  of  insects  daily. 
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Getting  Rid  of  the  Boarder  Cow 

ANIMALS  HAVING  LARGE  CAPACITY  FOR  FEED 
USUALLY  MOST  PROFITABLE. 


KNOWLEDGE  of  what  each  individ 
ual  cow  is  returning  over  and 
above  the  cost  of  her  feed  is 
essential  to  the  building  up  of  a 
profitable  herd.  It  is  sometimes  rather 
disconcerting  to  the  beginner  in  rec 
ord  work  to  find  that  the  cow  with 
the  largest  amount  of  feed  charged 
against  her  production  often  is  the  one 
showing  the  largest  profit  above  feed 
cost.  Without  the  two  sets  of  records, 
production  and  feed  consumption,  the 
first  thought  would  be  that  the  cow  with 
the  big  feed  bill  was  being  fed  too 
much.  It  frequently  happens,  however, 
that  the  cow  with  the  low  feed  bill  has 
barely  paid  for  her  feed  or  even  pro- 
duced at  a  loss.  The  two  sets  of  records 
enable  the  dairyman  to  feed  his  profita- 
ble cows  to  their  capacity  for  returning 
profit  and  to  get  rid  of  the  ones  that 
will  not  return  a  profit  from  the  feed 
they  consume.  In  the  herd  where  no 
individual  records  are  kept  there  may 
be  a  profit,  but  it  is  almost  certain  that 
a  few  cows  are  paying  the  board  bill  of 
a  number  of  unprofitable  cows.  In  many 
a  herd  a  third  or  more  of  the  cows  could 
be  sold  and  the  remaining  cows  make 
more  profit  than  came  from  the  larger 
number. 

Dairymen  in  the  western  states  are 
recognizing  the  value  of  the  cow  testing 
associations  in  helping  them  to  get  in- 
dividual feed  and  production  records, 
points  out  J.  E.  Dorman  of  the  western 
office  of  the  Dairy  Division  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Ten  years  ago  there  were  only  two  cow 
testing  associations  west  of  the  Kansas- 
Nebraska  line  in  active  operation.  These 
are  still  active  and  among  the  strongest 
associations  in  the  country.  During  the 
past  year  many  new  ones  have  been 
added  to  the  list  and  there  is  room  for 
many  more  which  may  be  organized  in 
the  near  future.  At  the  present  time 
there  are  forty-two  associations,  repre- 
senting about  25,000  cows,  sending  in 
monthly  reports  to  Mr.  Dorman's  office 
in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  in  comparison 
with  seventeen  associations,  represent- 
ing 8,000  cows,  last  year.  These 
monthly  reports  are  compiled  and 
mailed  to  the  officers  of  each  associa- 
tion, the  testers,  county  agents  and  to 
the  extension  offices  in  each  state,  which 
tends  to  keep  the  work  constantly  be- 
fore everyone  interested.  In  addition 
to  the  summary  reports  sent  out,  short 
notes  giving  conditions,  prices  of  feeds, 
stock  for  sale,  etc.,  from  each  section, 
supplement  the  report  and  have  been 
found  interesting  to  many. 
_  The  testers  in  the  western  associa- 
tions are  not  just  bookkeepers,  but  are 
rendering  a  real  service  to  the  members 
in  many  ways.  For  instance,  last  year 
a  survey  was  undertaken  to  detei-mine 
how  many  herds  in  the  associations 
were  using  purebred  bulls.  The  report 
was  very  disappointing,  as  there  were 
many  apparently  high  producing  herds 
in  which  grade  bulls  with  no  possibili- 
ties in  their  inheritance  of  siring  in- 
creased production  or  even  maintaining 
the  production  of  the  cows  in  the  herd 
were  being  used.  A  campaign  through- 
out the  west  was  immediately  started 
to  eliminate  the  scrub  bulls  from  all  as- 
sociation herds.  The  response  from  the 
testers  was  very  encouraging,  and  re- 
sulted during  the  year  in  the  elimina- 
tion of  all  scrub  and  grade  bulls  in  nine- 
teen of  the  associations,  representing 
approximately  7,400  cows.    The  testers 


Army  Goods 

O.  D.  BLANKETS, 

U.  S.  Army,  each  $2.05 

NEW  O.  D.  WOOL,  SHIRTS. 

U.  S.  Army,  each'   $2.95 

SHEEP-LINED  VESTS, 

New,  each  $7.45 

HEAVY  WEIGHT  UNION  SUITS, 

New,  per  suit   $1.25 

NEW  REG.  FIELD  SHOES. 

U.  S.  Army,  per  pair  $3.45 

REC.  O.  D.  WOOL  BREECHES, 

U.  S.  Army,  as  low  as   $1.00 

DENVER  ARMY  STORE, 
1443  Larimer  St.  Denver,  Colo. 

Half  Block  Kant  City  Hall. 
Write  for  our  new  Fall  Price  List. 


also  advised  the  individual  dairyman  as 
to  better  feeding,  which  has  resulted  fai 
the  building  of  several  hundred  silos  for 
both  summer  and  winter  feeding.  Nor 
do  they  neglect  the  sanitary  side  of 
dairying  and  a  better  product  is  being 
marketed,  which  in  most  cases  result  in 
a  larger  income.  Just  at  present  there 
is  a  movement  started  among  the  test- 
ers to  have  all  herds  in  the  associations 
on  the  accredited  list,  and  some  prog- 
ress is  being  made  in  that  direction. 

All  the  work  outlined  means  much  in 
the  establishment  of  a  permanent  dairy 
industry  in  the  western  states,  and  no 
doubt  will  have  a  tremendous  influence 
on  future  herds  in  this  section.  From 
the  work  that  is  being  done,  it  may  be 
surmised  that  the  testers  are  unusually 
high  class  men,  and  it  is  true.  Many  of 
them  are  four-year  graduates  of  agri- 
cultural colleges,  and  while  the  average 
salaries  are  low  for  such  men,  some  of 
them  are  getting  rich  experience  and 
are  preparing  themselves  for  higher 
positions,  where  such  experience  will  be 
a  valuable  asset.  Salaries  range  from 
$1,200  to  $1,800  per  annum,  with  board 
and  lodging.  Many  testers  starting  a 
few  years  ago  at  a  low  salary  are  now 
occupying  positions  that  pay  from  $2,- 
500  to  $3,000  per  annum. 

Does  it  pay  to  have  a  tester  that  can 
be  a  real  adviser  to  the  members  ?  The 
dairymen  say  it  does.  In  looking  over 
the  production  records  of  all  the  cow 
testing  associations  in  the  United  States 
it  will  be  found  that  the  associations  in 
the  western  states  exceed  all  other  sec- 
tions in  average  production.  Is  it  be- 
cause we  have  better  cows,  better  feed, 
better  climate,  or  more  efficient  test- 
ers? At  any  rate,  the  tester  is  an  im- 
portant factor. 


Write  for 
Chrittma* 

Packages 
and 
Suggestion* 


CANDIES 

Cakes 
Favors 


Eit.  1872 
Denver,  Colo. 


More  Milk  From  Fall  Freshening. 

There  are  varying  opinions  as  to  the 
best  time  to  have  cows  freshen,  but 
after  a  thorough  study  of  the  records  of 
10,870  cows  -in  64  testing  associations 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  found  that  cows  dropping 
their  calves  in  the  fall  produce  more 
milk  and  butterfat.  In  the  sixty-four 
associations  fall  freshening  ranked  first 
twenty-nine  times  in  average  milk  pro- 
duction; winter  freshening  ranked  first 
eighteen  times;  summer  freshening,  ten 
times;  and  spring  freshening  seven 
times.  In  butterfat  production  fall 
freshening  was  first  thirty-eight  times, 
winter  thirteen  times,  summer  eight 
times,  and  spring  seven  times.  The 
tabulated  results  and  detailed  explana- 
tions have  just  been  published  in  De- 
partment Bulletin  1071,  "Influence  of 
Season  of  Freshening  on  Production  and 
Incomes  from  Dairy  Cows,"  by  J.  C. 
McDowell. 

On  an  average  the  cows  that  fresh- 
ened in  the  fall,  September,  October  and 
November,  produced  6,689  pounds  of 
milk,  while  those  that  freshened  in  the 
winter,  summer,  and  spring,  produced 
6,439,  5,  941,  and  5,842  pounds,  respect- 
ively. These  fall  cows  produced  on  an 
average  268  pounds  of  butterfat.  Those 
that  calved  in  winter,  summer,  and 
spring  made,  in  order,  258,  236,  and  236 
pounds.  In  spite  of  higher  feed  cost, 
the  fall-freshened  cows  made  more  in- 
come over  feed  cost.  The  winter  ones 
were  second,  spring  third,  and  summer 
fourth. 

On  the  basis  of  individual  months,  the 
largest  income  over  feed  cost  was  made 
by  the  cows  freshening  in  December, 
with  October  second,  November  third, 
and  January  fourth.  The  cows  calving 
in  October  ranked  first  in  both  milk  and 
butterfat  production. 

Although  the  evidence  shows  conclu- 
sively that  fall  or  early  winter  freshen- 
ing is  desirable  in  most  parts  of  the 
country,  there  are  exceptions  to  the 
rule.  The  dairyman  who  has  a  steady 
market  for  milk  at  fair  prices  during 
all  seasons  of  the  year  will  usually  find 
it  to  his  advantage  to  keep  the  supply 
fairly  uniform  from  month  to  month. 
The  percentage  of  cows  that  should 
freshen  each  month  in  the  year  will 
vary  to  some  extent  in  different  local- 
ities and  on  different  farms  in  the  same 
locality.  At  present  in  market  milk 
districts  there  is  usually  a  surplus  of 
milk  in  the  late  spring  and  early  sum- 
mer, and  more  cows  should  be  allowed 
to  freshen  in  the  fall. 

The  bulletin  should  prove  a  valuable 
guide  for  solving  the  freshening  prob- 
lem on  any  farm.  It  may  be  obtained 
free  by  addressing  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Headquarters 

for  quality 

Christmas  Gifts 

On  every  gift  list  there  are  certain  names  that  can  be  checked 
off  to  your  satisfaction  only  with  a  gift  of  superior  quality  and 
special  desireability.  For  such  gifts  GANO-DOWNS  is  the 
logical  source  of  supply  for  the  entire  Rocky  Mountain  region. 
Your  other  names  can  also  be  readily  matched  here  in  gifts  that 
are  moderately  priced,  yet  carrying  an  appreciation  of  value 
well  in  excess  of  their  actual  purchase  price. 
Four  floors  of  quality  apparel  for  men,  women  &.  boys. 

Mail  Orders  are  given  immediate  attention  on  a  guaranteed 
satisfaction  basis. 


16th  St.  at  Stout. 


Denver,  Colo. 


For  a  Greater  and 
Better  Husbandry 


Farmers  grow  sugar  beets  because  it  im- 
proves their  land,  makes  for  bigger  yield  of 
crops  in  rotation,  supports  additional  live- 
stock, gives  the  grower  a  cash  crop  with  a 
certain  market  and,  under  the  sliding  scale 
contract,  gives  him  a  share  in  the  industry's 
profits  after  the  beets  leave  the  farm. 

The  purchase  of  beet  sugar  keeps  the 
farmer's  money  in  his  local  community  and 
gives  the  farm  housewife  a  sugar  that  makes  - 
the  finest  jellies,  canned  fruit  and  preserves. 

If  you  ask  your  grocer  for  GREAT  WEST- . 
ERN  SUGAR  you  will  be  sure  to  get  the  best 
and  also  will  help  the  beet  farmer. 


The  Great  Western 
Sugar  Company 


Mr,  Farmer  and  Poultry  Shipper 

LET  IS  HANDLE  YOtR 

Turkeys  Sit  Poultry 

CORRECT  WEIGHTS — QTTICK  RETCRXS. 

We  handle  unlimited — from  one  coap  to  a  carloT. 
WE  LEAD  ALL. 


Chas.  S.  Jamison, 


1C07  MARKET  STREET. 
DENVER,  COLO. 
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About 

a  Good  Fence 

Full  Gauge  Wires  —  Good 
w  Galvanizing— Firm  Knots— Stiff 

—   •     Stay  Wires— Live  Tension—  these 

are  five  features  that  must  be  embodied  in  the 
fence  you  buy  if  you  want  a  fence  that  will  give 
you  long  service  and  satisfaction. 

Your  dealer  can  show  you  the  ONE  fence  that 
has  all  of  these  important  features— it's  the 

Square  Deal  Fence 

That's  why  Square  Deal  Fence  is  the 
fence  demanded  by  farmers  who  are 
careful  buyers.    Because  it  is  bmlt  right 
with  full  gauge  well  crimped  strand  wires: 
with  heavy  stay  wires  firmly  locked  to 
the  strand  wires  so  wires  can't  slip  or 
spread.  It  6tands  tight  and  trim  ^gtiA 
for  years.  It  is  rust  resist-  ^^^H 
tng  and  requires 
(ewer  posts. 


Write 
today  for 
free  Square 

Deal  Catalog  telling  all 
about  tbia  better  fence. also 
free  copy  Roup's  CalcoUtor— the 
handiest  bock  on  the  farm. 

KEYSTONE  STEEL  &  WIRE  CO. 
4011  Intfvstrlal  Street  Pooria,  Illinois 


"Facts  OYifTTT" 


About 


SMUT 


Here  is  a  book  every  farmer 
needs  —  it  tells  how  to  prevent 
smut  in  (Train.  Statistics  show 
that  ravages  of  smut  cuts  down 
the  wheat  yield,  from  one  to 
12  bushels  per  acre— a  terrible 
price  for  farmers  to  pay  for  ig- 
norance of  how  to  prevent  it. 
This  book  gives  all  the  infor- 
mation that  authorities  have  dis- 
covered aboutemutand  illustrates  and        ~~~Uiiffrt  tA\ 
describes  the  Owen  Smut  Cleaner,  which  is 
sold  on  an  absolute  guarantee  to  rid  your  grain  of  smut 
or  money  refunded.  4,000  machines  have  been  sold  on  that 
Guarantee  and  not  one  returned.  Just  Bend  for  a  copy  of  the 
Free  Book,  "Facte  About  Smut." 

J.  L  OWENS  CO.,  622  Superior  St.  S.  L,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


SPRAT 


rRigs  of 
All  Sizes 
For  All  Uses 


The  OSPRAYMO  LINE 

Tou  mutt  (pray  to  get  One  fruits,  vegetables,  shrub- 
bery. Bowers.  Let  our  catalog  tell  you  about  the 
famous  High-power  Orchard  Riot.  Red  Jacket  and  Yel- 
lm  Jacket  Traction  Potato  Bprayert,  Bucket,  Barrel 
ami  Knapiock  Bprayert,  Hand  P»mp$,  etc. 

An  OSPBATMO 
sprayer  means  one 
that  will  make  your 
work  effective.  Suc- 
tion strainer  brushes, 
mechanical  agitators. 
High  pressure  guar- 
anteed. Send  today 
for  late  catalog.  Don't 
buy  any  sprayer  till 
It  comes.  BeshlpDlng 
warehouse  at  Denver. 
Address 


Field 


53,  Elmlra,  N.  Y, 


AFasterLotf  Saw! 


The  new  1923  Model  OTTAWA  is  th*  World's  f latest 
Loff  Saw— 3&0  strokes  a  minute  I  Better  built,  liffh- 
t«r.  —*l*r  to  mov»>.  Burn*  korosana.  Lata 
than  WboJcaaU  Prices  now  |q  effect. 


-OTTAWA 

rare  eoou  8ma  for 

"Wood  .S.wlo»  Ency- 
clopedia," IlluatrnU'j; 
•  lao  Bit  Spool  OBer. 
Ottawo  Mfg.  Co.. 
^,2311-0  wood  M- 
Win,  mat.,  nitaburgh.  fa. 


Big  Money  Boring  Wells 


Have  water  on  your  own  farm. 
In  spare  time  make  wells  for  your 
neighbors.  It  means  $1000  extra  in 
ordinary  years,  double  that  in  dry 
years.  No  risk — no  experience  needed. 

Outfits  for  Getting  Water  Anywhere 

Earth  augers,  rock  drills  and 
combined  machines.  Engine 
or  horse  power.  Wrtte  for 
easy  terms  and  free  catalog. 

LIS'  M  MFC.  COMPANY 
Box  743       Clarlnda,  Iowa 


Windmill  PricesReduce 


Writt*  today  for  Fr*4  r;»ta- 
\  -i  and  rwtowl  prieea  on 
f  rhtKJK  Windmills.  VmA 
Cr1r>d«ra,stc.  file  harjf ains 


WHEN  WRITING 

LIVCSTOCK  ADVERTISER8 

PLEASE  MENTION 
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fBoth  Publisher  and  Advertiser  Will 
Appreciate  It.) 


High  School  Boys  Become  Prac- 
tical Farmers. 

(Continued  from  Page  3.) 
R.  H.  Bentley,  is  kept  on  the  place  to 
look  after  the  stock,  night  and  morning, 
and  attend  to  the  disposition  of  the 
crops  and  the  milk.  But  the  work  of 
preparing  seed  beds,  planting,  cultiva- 
ting, irrigating  and  harvesting,  is  done 
by  the  boys. 

The  crops  for  the  past  year  were  11 
acres  of  Dicklow  wheat,  10  acres  of 
Yellow  Dent  corn,  10  acres  of  alfalfa 
and  some  patches  of  barley,  potatoes 
and  vegetables.  The  wheat  and  corn 
crops  are  always  grown  for  seed  pur- 
poses and  sold  at  high  prices  because 
of  their  uniformly  good  quality.  The 
feed  grain  they  require  for  the  stock  is 
purchased. 

System  of  Teaching  Practical. 

The  system  of  teaching  used  by  the 
two  directors  seems  to  be  especially 
good  in  its  effect  on  the  self-reliance 
and  judgment  of  the  boys.  Shortly  after 
I  arrived  there,  a  group  came  to  Mc- 
Cormick  and  asked  about  their  next 
work.  He  glanced  them  over  and  asked: 
"Who  of  you  boys  knows  anything 
about  pruning  young  fruit  trees?" 

Two  of  them  said  they  had  done  a 
little  of  it  and  with  a  smile  he  sent 
them  over  to  the  potato  patch  to  irri- 
gate it.  Then  he  said  to  the  others:  "I 
want  you  three  fellows  to  go  over  to  the 
orchard  and  decide  which  trees  ought  to 
be  pruned — and  why.  Spend  an  hour  at 
that  and  then  I'll  see  you." 

An  hour  after  we  walked  over  to  the 
one-acre  young  orchard  planted  with 
two-year-old-  trees.  "Now,"  said  Mc- 
Cormick,  "don't  all  speak  at  once! 
Billy,  tell  me  what  you  think  about  this 
row!" 

Billy  explained,  describing  the  con- 
ditions as  he  saw  them  at  each  tree  and 
the  director  listened  as  if  he  were  lis- 
tening to  the  state  horticulturist.  Then 
he  showed  where,  in  some  respects, 
Billy  was  right,  while  on  other  points 
a  mistake  was  made — demonstrating  at 
the  same  time  with  his  shears. 

So  with  the  other  boys,  making  each 
in  turn  give  his  criticisms  and  his  rea- 
sons, then  putting  them  right.  A  les- 
son given  in  that  way  is  surely  never 
forgotten.  Those  boys  showed  as  close 
attention  and  keen  interest  as  if  they 
were  rooting  at  a  league  football  game. 

It  should  be  explained  at  this  point 
that  at  this  school  the  students  are 
mostly  city  boys — not  farm  boys.  Some 
who  take  the  course  continue  with  a 
course  at  the  state  agricultural  college, 
and  almost  all  of  the  288  boys  who  have 
graduated  or  are  preparing  _  to,  have 
avowed  their  intention  of  making  farm- 
ing their  life  work. 

The  course  is  very  complete  in  all  de- 
tails of  practical  farming.  There  is 
plenty  of  laboratory  work:  milk  testing, 
stock  judging,  seed  testing  and  select- 
ing, drawings  of  land-levels  with  orig- 
inal suggestions  for  the  proper  division 
of  farms  into  fields  with  the  locations 
of  irrigation  laterals. 

Through  the  growing  season  many 
field  trips  are  made  to  outlying  farms 
and  ranches  where  crops  are  scrutin- 
ized, diseases  examined  and  the  boys  re- 
quired to  note,  on  cards,  their  opinions 
on  good  or  poor  points.  Stock  is  also 
judged  during  these  trips  and  much  in- 


formation gained  as  to  the  comparative 
values. 

Work  on  Farms  in  Summer. 

During  -the  fourth  year  of  the  course 
those  students  who  live  on  farms  or 
ranches  or  who  have  farmer  relatives 
near  by,  are  required  to  carry  out  some 
special  project.  These  projects  are  cho- 
sen by  the  boys  themselves  early  in  the 
year  and  they  vary  from  a  score  of  hens 
to  3,000  sheep  or  a  bunch  of  range  cat- 
tle, or  from  a  half  acre  of  potatoes  to 
a  hundred  acres  of  wheat  or  hay.  It  is 
the  student's  duty  to  keep  account  of 
the  preparation  of  the  land — if  it  is  a 
crop  project — and  all  the  details  of  cul- 
tivating and  harvesting.  If  a  stock 
project,  he  must  keep  similar  record  of 
the  handling,  feeding,  gain  or  loss. 
Through  the  summer  the  two  directors 
are  always  in  touch  with  these  young 
men  and  their  projects,  driving  out  to 
the  various  farms  and  watching  the  rec- 
ords and  calling  attention  to  any  errors 
of  omission  or  commission.  When  the 
season  ends  the  student  makes  out  a 
full  report  showing  the  expense  and  re- 
sults. 

That  is  the  practical  side  of  the 
fourth  year  course  on  farm  manage- 
ment. During  the  winter  season  these 
reports  are  examined  in  class  by  all  the 
boys  and  the  various  points  analyzed 
and  discussed.  The  value  of  this  cannot 
be  overestimated.  If  a  certain  field  of 
potatoes  has  shown  a  poor  yield,  the 
causes — whether  of  poor  seed,  weather 
or  poor  management,  are  vividly  shown 
to  the  whole  class.  If  two  or  three  cows 
have  shown  poor  profits  the  causes  are 
traced  by  the  records.  If  a  big  band 
of  sheep  on  range  have  done  remark- 
ably well  in  lambs  and  wool,  there  is 
definite  data  for  the  information  of  the 
boys.  It  is  not  experimental  work  with 
new  breeds  or  new  methods,  but  the 
record  and  criticism  of  practical,  every- 
day farming. 

Agricultural  Students  Make  Good. 

C.  F.  Dienst,  the  high  school  princi- 
pal, is  evidently  as  much  interested  in 
the  agricultural  course  as  in  the  class- 
ical course.  He  says:  "Quite  a  few  of 
our  graduates  are  now  helping  to  feed 
the  world,  either  as  good  farmers  for 
themselves  or  as  superintendents  or  ad- 
visers. Stephen  Regan  is  a  seed  expert 
of  national  repute.  During  the  war  he 
was  sent  to  Europe  in  connection  with 
such  work.  Edgar  Neal,  of  the  class  of 
1916,  has  just  completed  his  course  at 
the  University  of  Idaho,  and  is  now  wa- 
ter master  of  the  Big  Lost  River  project. 

"There  are  many  other  graduates 
who  are  now  in  fine  responsible  posi- 
tions on  farms  and  ranches,  but  it  has 
not  been  our  purpose  to  train  special- 
ists. Rather,  we  have  tried  to  help  the 
boys  to  be  good  all-around  farmers.  We 
have  tried  to  give  them  a  vision  of  their 
opportunity  for  service  as  farmers  and 
a  sense  of  the  dignity  of  their  work  in 
the  world." 


Results  of  Purebred  Sire  Cam- 
paign. 

When  purebred  sires  are  purchased  to 
head  their  flocks,  it  is  not  long  before 
the  percentage  of  purebred  females  in- 
creases noticeably.  This  encouraging 
tendency  toward  more  rapid  improve- 
ment of  livestock  has  been  brought  out 
by  the  United  States  Department  of  Ag- 


Coming — A  New  Serial  Story: 


"Tangled  Trails 

A  BOOK  LENGTH  WESTERN  MYSTERY  STORY 


BY 


WILLIAM  MacLEOD 


RAINE 


MR.  Raine  is  a  Denver  man  who  knows  his  Colorado  and  the  West  and 
has  written  "Tangled  Trails"  following  his  stirring  "Big-Town  Round- 
Up"  and  his  absorbing  novel  of  the  oil  country,  "Gunsight  Pass."  Mr. 
Raine  shows  his  versatility  by  producing  a  story  that  combines  the  sweep 
and  vigor  of  the  best  western  novels  with  the  cumulative  thrill  of  a  first- 
class  mystery  story. 

At  the  opening  of  the  story,  Kirby  Lane,  a  ranger  from  Twin  Butte, 
Mont.,  after  winning  at  the  Cheyenne  Frontier  Days,  goes  to  call  on  his 
rich  uncle  in  Denver  oh  an  errand  of  mercy,  finds  him  brutally  murdered 
in  his  room..  How  Kirby  Lane,  himself  suspected,  runs  down  this  clew  and 
that,  with  a  breezy  Western  efficiency,  what  part  Wild  Rose  plays  in  the 
story,  the  shifting  of  the  spotlight  of  suspicion  from  one  character  to  an- 
other, make  a  story  which  will  keep  you  up  till  long  after  the  clock  strikes 
midnight. 

THIS  REMARKABLE  STORY  WILL  COMMENCE  IN  THE 
DECEMBER  IK  ISSUE  OF  WESTERN  FARM  LIFE. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  popular  books  in  the  Denver  Library.  You  will 
not  care  to  miss  a  single  chapter. 


riculture  in  the  Better  Sires-Better 
Stock  campaign.  Of  a  total  of  more 
than  300,000  female  animals  listed  by 
farmei-s  who  have  agreed  to  keep  noth- 
ing but  purebred  sires,  more  than  35  per 
cent  are  of  pure  breeding.  On  these 
farms  scrubs  have  practically  disap- 
peared. For  the  larger  animals  the  re- 
ports show  that  only  2-4  per  cent  of  the 
females  are  scrubs  and,  of  course,  the 
males  are  of  pure  blood  as  that  is  the 
basis  on  which  the  farms  are  listed. 

The  poultry  flocks  owned  by  these 
farmers  ai-e  particularly  well  bred,  only 
1-3  per  cent  of  the  hens  being  listed  as 
scrubs.  More  than  68  per  cent  of  a  total 
of  610,000  fowls  are  entered  on  the  list 
as  standard  bred.  Among  the  herds  of 
hogs  there  are  very  few  scrub  sows — 
only  1.1  per  cent.  Nearly  two-thirds  of 
them  are  purebred. 

This  Federal-State  effort  to  improve 
the  livestock  and  poultry  of  the  country 
has  now  brought  in  a  membership  cam- 
paign that  represents  nearly  a  million 
head  of  animals  and  poultry.  Farmers 
who  have  become  members  have  sent 
in  interesting  accounts  of  their  experi- 
ences in  improving  their  animals  and 
their  bank  accounts.  Other  farmers 
who  are  taking  part  in  the  work  are  in- 
vited by  the  department  to  send  in  their 
individual  experiences  as  well  as  those 
of  community  organizations  engaged  in 
the  improvement  of  livestock.  Definite 
facts  and  figures  should  be  included 
whenever  possible. 


Getting  Better  All  the  Time. 

Editor,  Western  Farm  Life,  Denver, 
Colo. — Dear  Sir:  Enclosed  find  sub- 
scription remittance.  The  paper  is  fine, 
in  fact,  the  only  paper,  or  rather  farm 
magazine  worth  taking,  for  farmers  in 
this  part  of  the  country,  and  the  best 
part  is  that  it  is  getting  better  all  the 
time.  Yours  truly,  J.  R.  Cogin,  Model, 
Colo. 


But,  Oh,  for  the  Halves! 

Abe's  son  was  on  the  football  team 
at  college.  Coming  home  with  a  team- 
mate to  spend  the  week-end,  he  burst 
into  his  father's  office,  crying: 

"Dad,  I'm  home  for  two  days  and  I 
brought  our  quarter-back  with  me." 

Old  Abe  beamed. 

"Dot's  fine,  my  boy,"  he  congratula- 
ted.  "I'm  glad  to  see  you  mix  beesness 

mit  pleasure." 


Two  FREE  Books  on 
Butchering  and  Curing 

More  than  150,000  Farmers  are  follow- 
ing the  directions  contained  in  two  books 
recently  issued,  and  have  solved  homo 
butchering  and  meat  curing  problems 
quickly  and  easily.  Thou- 
sands say  these  books  are 
worth  many  dollars,  yet  they 
are  free  to  everybody  anx- 
ious to  know  the  best  ways 
to  do  farm  butchering,  save 
in  living  costs  and  make 
money  butchering  for  friends 
and  neighbors. 

The  new  and  enlarged  edi- 
tion of  "Simple  Instructions  for  Butcher- 
ing on  the  Farm"  shows  you  how  to 
select  stock;  correct 
way  to  slaughter;  how 
to  dress  and  skin;  how 
to  chill;  how  to  cure 
meat,  etc.  Pages  and 
pages  of  working  draw- 
ings and  diagrams. 

Many  actual  photographs  contributed 
by  butchering  authorities  and  experi- 
enced home  butchers.  "Recipes  for  Curing 
Meat"  shows  quickest  and  best,  ways  to 
insure  delicious  home  cured  meats  at 
lowest  cost  with  less  effort.  Reading 
these  books  and  having  them  at  hand  for 
ready  reference  will  enable  any  man  to 
do  home  butchering  and  meat  curing 
with  surprising  ease.  No  need  to  guess. 
The  simple  facts  are  in  these  books,  all 
clear  and  easy  to  apply.  Address  the 
Home  Welfare  Dept..  Desk  706,  The  Carey 
Salt  Co.,  Hutchinson,  Kas.,  and  these 
books  containing  more  than  60  pages 
will  be  sent  free  and  postpaid. 


NEW  MEAT  CURING  BOOK 
SENT  FREE  TO  FARMERS 


It  Tells  How  to  Sugar  Cure,  Smoke 
and  Sell  All  Kinds  of  Meat 
and  Meat  Products. 


Every  farmer  should  read  "Meat  Pro- 
duction on  the  Farm,"  a  new  illustrated 
book  which  is  being  distributed  free  to 
farmers  only.  It  tells  how  to  cure,  smoke 
and  sell  every  kind  of  meat  and  explains 
quick,  easy  methods  that  produce  fancy 
high-priced  sugar-cured  meats  with  no 
more  trouble  than  plain  "salt  stuff."  It 
also  tolls  how  to  save  spare  parts  and 
make  sausages,  head  cheese,  pickled 
meat  and  other  delicacies. 

Send  your  name  to  the  E.  II.  Wright 
Co.,  8!34  Broadway,  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
and  this  book,  priced  regularly  at  $1, 
will  come  to  you  free.  Write  for  it  to- 
day— a  card  will  do. 


December  1,  1922. 
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Far  me  r    S  t  o  ckmens' 

Jfeady  Reference 

Directory 


The  Best  in  Radio 

Let  us  tell  you  about  the  Aerlola  Senior, 
which  receives  500  to  1,000  miles  and  re- 
quires no  storage  battery.  We  also  have 
other  sets,  the  best  on  the  market.  Send 
for  price  list  and  information  today. 

RADIO  SPECIAL  INC. 

1515  CHEYENNE  PLACE,        DENVER,  COLO. 
GET  IN  TOUCH— 

Buy  Radio  Apparatus 

Prompt  attention.   Write  for  prices. 

WILLIAMS  &  ROSE  RADIO, 


435  Fifteenth  St. 


Denver,  Colo. 


WE  MANUFACTURE  HIGH-GRADE 

RADIO  APPARATUS 

at  prices  which  are  consistent  with  such  work. 
We  are  equipped  to  do  every  kind  of  machine  work 
and  winding,  and  specialize  in  building  sets  to 
order,  any  .size.  Representatives  wanted  in  all 
sections. 

A.  &.  M.  RADIO  MFG.  CO.. 
233  E.  SEVENTH  AVE.  Denver,  Colo. 


Clear-  Tone  Radio 

Manufactured  by  The  Buck  Air  Craft 
Syndicate,  1958  Broadway,  Denver,  Colo, 

CLEAR- TONE 

Means  just  what  the  name  implies. 

Send  for  literature  and  get  the  best  when 
you  buy.  Agents  make  big  money. 


s 


PARK  PLUG 

KING  BEE 


Guaranteed  to  work  in  cylinders  throwing  oil. 
$1.50  each.  Lots  of  4  or  more,  $1.25  each. 

Grand  Garage 


1441-51  COURT  PLACE, 


DENVER,  COLO. 


$20 


"Hear  It  by  Radio" 
RADIO'S  LATEST  SENSATION 

DICTOGRAPH 

RADIO    LOUD  SPEAKER  

We  are  distributors  for  this  loud  speak- 
er. Place  your  orders  NOW.  Dealers,  send 
for  price  lists  and  discounts. 

ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  RADIO  CORP., 

1512-1510  Broadway,  Denver,  Colo. 


u 


NIVERSAL  ELECTRIC 

LIGHTING  SYSTEMS 

Used  by  U.  S.  Government,  for  farms, 
towns,  churches  or  schools.  Electric  Ac- 
cessories,   Gasoline    Lighting  Systems, 
Pressure  Burners,  Pressure  Stoves. 

The  National  Arc  Light  Co. 

1823  Welton  Street.   Denver,  Colo. 


DRINK  SPRAY'S  DELICIOUS 


COFFEE 

n 


PARCEL 

POtT 
PREPAID 


•  LBS. 
loo 


THE  SPnAY 
COFFEE  O 
SPICE  CO. 


.MAO.  ORDER  DKPT  211Z  MARKET  ST  DENVER.  COLO. 


5 -Gal.  Shipping  Cans, 

HEAVY  WEIGHT,  a0  /w, 
Prepaid  .^>0.l/!/ 

Everything  in  Dairy  Sup- 
plies. De  Laval  Separators 
and  Milking  Machines.  We 
carry  a  large  stock  of  sep- 
arator parts,  oil,  brushes. 

Denver  Dairy  Supply  Co. 

1400  Iflth  St.,  Denver,  Colo. 


FREE— One  Kodak 

Enlargement  —  Worth  50c,  to  introduce 
our  Superior  Kodak  finishing.  Mail 
Kodak  films  and  40c  and  receive  6  Prints 
and  one  free  6x10  inch  enlargement  (on 
first  order  only).  Developing  5c  a  roll. 
Money  back  If  not  satisfied. 

c  b.  attstin, 

42S  17th  St.     Dept.  W.F.    Denver,  Colo. 


PATENTS 


Copyrights,  De- 
nltcnH,  Labelt, 
Trade  Marks, 
Potent  Crunch,  Opinions  as  to  scope,  va- 
lidity and  infringement.  Practical  exper- 
ience in  mechanical  and  engineering 
work.  Write 

CHARLES  OSCAR  ERBAUGH, 

PATENT  ATTORNEY,  Rejrlnter  No.  2260, 
Eraeitt  St  Cranmer  Bids.,  Denver,  Colo. 


European  Plan. 


THE 


Ona  Dollar  and  up. 


KENMARK  HOTEL 

IN  THE  CITY'S  CENTER. 
POPULAR  PRICED  LUNCHROOM  AND 
RESTAURANT   IN  CONNECTION. 

A  home  like  hotel  with  all  modern  conveniences. 

All  Seventeenth  St.  Cars  direct. 
Denver,  Colo.  E.  C.  BENNETT,  Mgr. 


Complete  Stock  of  RADIO  Units 

On  hand  for  Immediate  delivery. 

Winner  Radio  Corporation 

Distributors  for 
Radio  Corporation  of  America. 
1710  Glenarm  Plnee.  Denver,  Colo. 


Ty  A  r"Vl/"V  for  the  farm.  Hear  the 
f\  J  daily     concerts,  opera, 

crop  and  market  reports 
with  the  guaranteed  Nesco  Add-More- 
I'ower  Radio  Phone.  Introductory  dis- 
count to  first  purchaser  in  new  territory. 
Write  today  for  prices  and  full  descript- 
ive literature. 

COLORADO  RADIO  COMPANY, 

1719  Champa  Street.  Denver.  Colo. 


1420  Sixteenth  St. 


MONROE 

Radio  Sets 

Type  D-7,  Range  150 
to  1,000  miles,  $35.00. 

Write  for  our  Illus- 
trated list. 

ALAMO  RADIO 
SUPPLY  CO. 

Denver,  Colo. 


inking  Water  Analyzed 

It  may  be  healthy  or  dangerous. 
Soil  Analysis  and  Electro  Deposition  of  Ores.. 
ENGINEERING  and  RESEARCH  LABORATORIES 

Wm.  A.  Sharpe 

1820  CALIFORNIA  STREET. 
Denham  Building...  Denver,  Colo. 


THE  GAINES-ERB  MFG.  CO. 

"GAINES"  Artificial  Limbs. 
"GAINES"  Service  Machine  Shop 
"GAINES"  Wind  Wings  for 
Automobiles. 

PHONE  CHAMPA  368. 

232  Fifteenth  Street.        Denver,  Colo. 


Finish  Your  New  Roof  and  Renew  Old  Roof  with 

Elastic  Graphite  Roof  Coatings 

Made  and  tested  for  10  years  in  our  Western 
Climate  and  fully  guaranteed.  Our  full  line  of 
House  and  Barn  Paints  manufactured  with  same 
care  and  purpose  to  stand  the  Dry  Climate,  is  sold 
with  a  money-back  guarantee.  Inquire  of  your 
local  dealer  or  send  to  our  factory. 

ELASTIC  PAINT  &  MFG.  COMPANY, 
36th  &  BLAKE  STS.  Denver,  Colo. 


Photo  Supply  House 

EASTMAV  KODAKS 
CAMERAS,  FILMS, 

PHOTO  SUPPLIES 
DEVELOP  FILM  10c  ROLL. 

PQJ^£)'S 1029  16th  ST 


Catalogs  Mailed  Free. 


Denver,  Colo 
Mail  Orders  Solicited. 


FARM  LOANS 

APPLICATIONS  WANTED  for  farm  and 
ranch  loans.  Write 

J.  D.  HITCH, 
Manager,  Farm  Loan  Department, 
Bankers  Trust  Company, 
Eqaltable  Building.  Denver,  Colo. 


StopYourStartingTrouble 

by  Installing  a  netv  Battery  In  your  car. 

6-volt,    11-Plate  $15.50 

6-volt,    13-Plate  $17.50 

Dodge.   12-volt   $22.50 

Write  for  particulars. 

COLORADO  BATTERY  CO., 
17  E.  Sixteenth  Ave.        Denver,  Colo. 

THE 

DCRBI.V-M17CKLE 
Manufacturing:  Co. 

For  good  health 
use  the  Violet  Ray. 
Write  for  infor- 
mation. A  suit- 
able Xmas  Gift. 

P.  0.  Box  897. 
1632  Welton.  St 
Denver,  Colo. 


The  Capital  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Of  Colorado. 

A  SOUND,  AGGRESSIVE  INSTITUTION 
OP  AND  TOR  THE  WEST. 

Home  Office:  Denver,  Colo. 

V-»      Send  Your  Trophies  to 
UEgmont  Z.  Rett 
|  Taxidermist  and  Tanner 
I  can  nave  you  money 
Formerly  with  the  Colorado 
Museum  of  Natural  History 
3000  Larimer  St..  Denver,  Colo. 
Write  for  price  list. 


DO  YOUR  FEET  HURT? 

If  you  are  troubled  with  corns,  callouses, 
bunions,  weak  foot,  fallen  arches,  con- 
sult the  real  foot  specialists. 

FREDRICK  &  FREDRICK 
FOOT  SPECIALISTS 

1041  STOUT  STREET, 
Kelly  Bids.  Denver,  Colo. 


Stove  and  Furnace  Repairs 
STOVE  SUPPLIES 

STOVES  AND  FURNACES. 

The  J.  A.  Battin  Stove  Supply  Co. 

1(541  Lawrence  Street.  Denver,  Colo. 

Everything  for  your  cooking  and  heat- 
ing plant. 


BEE-KEEPER  SUPPLIES 

of  best  quality.  Send  for  price  list. 

Pure  Honey,  Comb  or  Extracted, 

in  any  quantity.    Write  for  prices. 

THE  COLORADO 
HONEY  PRODUCERS'  ASSOCIATION, 
1424  Market  Street, 
Denver,  Colo. 


TELL  US  YOUR  ROOF  TROUBLES 
T71T    A  T,T?T?TrrTJ'    ROOFING   —  ROOF 
JltluJ\  I  SlilXl  L  III  COATINGS  and  ROOF 

MATERIALS  are  the  Best  at  Right  Prices.  AS- 
BESTOS FIBRE  LIQUID  Coating,  ASBESTOS 
PLASTIC  FIBRE  CEMENT  Coating  for  Prepared 
and  Shingle  Roofs. 

THE  WESTERN  ELATERITE  ROOFING  CO. 
Offices:  841-44  Equitable  Bldg.  Phone  Main  2574 
Mfrs.  Denver,  Colo. 


WE  INVITE  YOU  TO  COMPARE  OUR  SERUM 
regardless  of  price.  Many  large  cattlemen  have 
done  and  now  would  use  no  other.  20c  PER  DOSE. 
WHY  PAY  MORE?  Write 


S)^tSti  STOCKYARDS  STATION 
^^P'  Denver,  Colo. 


Dr.  A.  B.  WHITE 

Post-Graduate 

CHIROPRACTOR 

Latest.  Best  and  Easiest  Method 
of  Adjustment.     One-half  block 
from  Brown  and   Savoy  hotels. 
Send  for  literature. 
1629  Broadway,      Denver,  Colo. 


A  Pillow  for  the  Body 


Mattress 
Co. 

DENVER,  Colo. 


Westlnghouse 
Sets.  Baldwin 
Phones. 
MASTER- 
BALDWIN 
CLAROPHONE 

$2230. 
Loud  Speaking 
Horn.  A  won- 
derful imitator 
of  the  human 
throat.  A  com- 
plete stock  of 
RADIO  SETS 
AND  PARTS 

BALL  RADIO 
SUPPLY  CO., 
317  16th  St. 
Denver,  Colo. 


QUICK    SERVICE   ON   MAIL  ORDERS. 

THE  CAPITAL  CITY 
SHOE  REPAIRING  CO. 

Henry  Warnccke  &  Son. 
Our  Prices  bring  repeat  ordera. 
1511  Champa  Street.  Denver,  Colo. 


Write  for  circular  on 

Furniture,      Rugs,  Linoleum, 
Stoves,  Home  Furnishings 
THE  D.  F.  BLACKMER 
FURNITURE  &  CARPET  CO. 


lf>42  Lawrence  Street. 


Deliver,  Colo. 


T.  C.  KOOGLE  &  SON, 
Windmills,    Irrigation  Supplies, 
Pumping  Equipment. 

Artesian  and  Surface  Well  Contractor". 

Call  on,  or  write  us. 
1516  Fifteenth  St.  Denver,  Colo. 


THIRTY  FIVE   YEARS  OLD. 
COME  TO  DENVER  for  business  training.  Po- 
sitions secured.     Earn   part  of  llltM  111.  Wnie 
for  free  catalogue. 


THE  ORIGINAL  KANSAS  GERM-FREE 
ONE-DOSE  VACCINE. 
This  trade  mark      Others  may  cost  lest  to  Buy, 
but  none  Cost  Less  to  Use. 

Do  not  be  content  to  merely 
reduce  Blackleg  losse*.  Elim- 
irate  them  by  using  the  0.  If. 
/OffriJ'^/  Franklin  Blackleg  Aggressin. 

(if  The  one  that  saves  Every  Calf 

On  every  bottle.  Every  Time.  25  cts.  per  Dose. 
THE  KANSAS  BLACKLEG  SERUM  CO., 
408-9  Livestock  Exchange,  Denver,  Colo. 


"Cobusco" 

Post  Hole  Auger 

Takes  all  the  dirt  out 
of  hole.  Also  used  for  dig- 
&ing  wells.  Write  for  de- 
JJ.  scription  and  prices. 

THE  COLORADO 
BUILDERS'  SUPPLY  CO. 
1«4  BLAKE  ST. 
Denver,  Colo. 


T\  A  |"V¥/"V    NOT  A  FAD,  but  a  comrr.  - 

|%  f\  I  J  H  f  and  household  necessity.  Combine 
11  lv  business  with  pleasure.  We  will 
sell  you  RADIO  RECEIVING  SETS  FROM  $25.00 
TO  $350.00,  and  guarantee  satisfaction.  Send  us 
your  orders  for  machines  or  part;. 

The  Mountain  States  Radio  Co. 


Tels.  Main  6869. 
Champa  8720. 


210  BARTH  BLDG., 

Denver,  Colo. 


We  Buy  and  Sell  • 

Horses  and  Mules 

AT  AUCTION  every  Thurs- 
day. If  you  want  to  sell  or 
buy,  correspond  with  ue. 

DENVER  HORSE  &  MULE  CO. 

Union  Stock  Yards,  Denver,  Colo. 


STOCK  GROWERS 
WHOLESALE  SUPPLY  COMPANY 
1523  NINETEENTH  ST.  DENVER.  COLO. 

Send  for  our  wholesale  price  list  and  save  from 
20  to  40  per  cent  on  your  supplies.  We  replace  on 
orders  lo6t  or  damaged  in  shipping.  6-lb.  can 
Snow  Drift.  SI. 38;  5-lb.  Dinner  Cup  Cocoa,  $1. 
No  matter  what  you  pay  for  Coffee,  try  5-lb.  pkg. 
fancy  South  American  Coffee,  $1.75:  5-lb-  ticcy 
new  Dates.  79c.  Five  15-or.  pkgs.  of  Seedless  or 
Seeded  Raisins,  75c.  Doz.  Shredded  Wheat,  tl.ZO. 


THE 


Successors  to  Bon  I.  Look. 
SAVE  50<i  ON 
GROCERIES,  HARD- 
WARE, CLOTHING 
AND  SHOES  BY 
TRADING  HERE. 

Prince  Albert  Tobacco,  1-lb.  can  $1.10 

Stock  Salt,  50 -lb.  sack    

50c  Can  K.  C.  Baking  Powder  _  40 

Soft  Shell  Walnuts,  pound  _   .34 

Kellogg's  Corn  Flakes,  large  pkg  14 

Van  Camp's  Pork  and  Beans,  largest 

size   —   .  -  .20 

Soda  Crackers,  full  caddy   

Empson's  Daisy  Peas,  dozen...   1.40 

Laundry  Soap.  8  bars  —3 

Sixteenth  and  Blake  Sts.   Denver,  Colo. 
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Whic 

is  Larger  the 
Sun  or  a  Cent 

The  sun  is  the  largest  but 
you  can  hold  the  cent  so 
close  to  your  eye  that  you'll 
lose  sight  of  the  sun. 


Dea't  let  a  cheap  gsarsee  or  a  Mg  can  baking 
pcwdesf  make  you  lose  sight  of  quality 


f he  Economy  BAKING  POWDER 


Is  the  quality  leav-^ 
ener — for  real  econo- 
my in  the  kitchen, 
always  use  Calumet, 
one  trial  will  con- 
vince you. 

Its  sales  are  2Ys 
times  as  much  as 
that  of  any  other 
brand. 


BEST  BY  TEST 


TBSS  WmUL&S  G&mMSXST  DAKSNG  POW&GR 


Save  Up  to  30% 

ON  YOUR  FAMILY  READING  FOR 
THE  ENTIRE  YEAR. 


Make  Up  Your  Own  Club 

From    the    following    Barflain  Offers: 

WESTERN  FARM  LIFE,  3  YEARS 

With  MrCall'H  Magazine   1  yr.,  $1.45 

With  People'!  Hume  Journal  1  yr.,  1.70 

With  Today'.  Housewife   1  jr.,  1.45 

With  Amer.  Poultry  Advocate  1  yr.,  1.50 

With  Pictorial  Review   1  yr.,  1.85 

With  Christian  Herald   1  yr.,  2.05 

With  Breeder*.  Gazette   1  yr.,  1.45 

With  Review   of  Reviews  1  yr.,  3.45 

With  Pathfinder   1  jr.,  1.55 

With  Current  Opinion   1  yr.,  3.85 

Will,  Popular  Science  Monthly ....  1  jr.,  2.96 

With  Delineator   1  jr.,  2.55 

With  Modern  Priwilla   1  yr.,  2.20 

With  Kveryl/ody'ii  Magazine   I  yr.,  2.85 

With  Literary  Digest  1  yr.,  4.85 

With  Etude,  MueTc  Magazine  1  yr.,  2.45 

With  Illustrated  World   1  jr.,  3.20 

With  Ameriran  Magazine   1  yr.,  2.05 

With  Hunter  Trajip'-rTrader   1  yr.,  2.50 

With  Woman's  Home  Companion ..  I  jr.,  1.85 

With  Little  Polk.   1  yr.,  2.35 

With  Youth'.  Companion   1  yr.,  2.86 

If  You  Don't  Find  What  You  Want — 
Write  L'H — We  Will  Save  You  Money. 

Rend   All  Order,  to 

WESTERN  FARM  LIFE 

Denver,  Colorado* 


Aspirin 

Say  "Bayer"  and  Insistl 


4 LACE  CURTAINS 

nr,..rtMa  SmO  Co.,  UmhJw,  Pa. 
•  M-*4 


M 


The  Rural  Household 

Questions  about  home  problems  promptly  answered  by  letter  and  through 
the  magazine.  Letters  from  women  containing  helpful  suggestions  for  im- 
provement of  rural  life  are  always  welcome.  Address  all.  communications  to 
Mary  G.  Collopy,  Editor  Home  Department,  Western  Farm  Lif  e,  Denver,  Colo. 


Unless  you  see  the  name  "Bayer"  on 
package  or  on  tablets  you  are-  not  get 
ting  the  genuine  Bayer  product  pre 
scribed  by  physicians  over  twenty-two 
years  and  proved  safe  by  millions  for 


Colds 
Toothache 
Earache 
Neuralgia 


Headache 
Lumbago 
Rheumatism 
Pain,  Pain 


The  Frost  Spirit. 

He  comes — he  comes — the  Frost  Spirit 

comes 

Let  us  meet  him  as  we  may, 
And  turn  with  the  light  of  the  parlor- 
fire 

His  evil  power  away; 
And  gather  closer  the  circle  round. 

When  the  firelight  dances  high. 
And  laugh  at  the  shriek  of  the  baffled 
Fiend 

As  his  sounding  wing  goes  by! 

— John  G.  Whittier. 


Removing  Gum  Stains. 

I  am  a  constant  reader  of  the  Rural 
Household  Department  of  Western  Farm 
Life  and  get  many  helpful  suggestions 
therefrom.  I  have  a  good  damask  table- 
cloth that  has  a  chewing  gum  spot  on  it. 
I  should  like  to  know  how  to  remove  it. 
— Mrs.  D.  H.  D.,  Pueblo  county,  Colo. 

Alcohol  is  the  most  successful  rem- 
edy for  gum  stains.  Because  of  differ- 
ence in  composition  of  gum,  further 
treatment  with  gasoline  is  sometimes 
necessary. 

Drop  a  card  to  Extension  Service,  Col- 
orado Agricultural  College,  Fort  Collins, 
Colo.,  asking  for  the  free  bulletin  on 
'Removal  of  Stains."— M.  G.  C. 


will  be  fully  explained.  Much  work  will 
be  given  in  diets  for  babies  and  grow- 
ing children.  A  Red  Cross  nurse  will 
give  actual  demonstration  in  weighing 
and  measuring  of  undernourished  chil- 
dren. 

Think  several  times  before  you  say 
'John  and  I  can't  go  to  the  Farmers' 
Week  this  year."  Ask  some  neighbor  to 
do  the  chores  for  that  week.  Make  it  a 
vacation  for  John  and  you — or  a  second 
honeymoon.  Do  not  miss  this  splendid 
educational  opportunity. 


My  Neighbor's  Story. 
Mrs.  Hartson  was  facing  another 
Christmas  season.  It  had  been  a  poor 
crop  year  and  the  egg  and  cream  money 
was  needed  to  purchase  clothes  for  the 
children.  There  were  friends  whom  she 
wished  to  cheer  and  yet — Yes,  she  could 
write  Christmas  letters.  After  all, 
what  better  gift  can  come  from  a  sin- 
cere friend,  she  thought. 

Just  then,  her  neighbor  telephoned: 
"Come  on  over  and  help  me  pack 
Christmas  gifts  which  didn't  cost  a 
cent,"  she  urged.  When  Mrs.  Hartson 
arrived  she  beheld  huge  piles  of  kinni- 
kinnik,  gay  with  red  berries,  pine  cones, 
evergreens  of  all  descriptions  in  wreaths 
and  otherwise.  In  some  of  the  boxes 
had  been  placed  a  red  ribbon  bow  on 
top  of  the  greens.  But  the  spirit  of 
cheer  and  the  joy  of  sharing  the  moun 
tains  was  expressed  in  the  written  card 
included  in  each  package.  One  larger 
box,  which  went  to  a  lonesome  Colorado 
girl  in  a  coast  state,  contained  a  tiny 
Christmas  tree,  already  mounted  on  its 
small  standard. 

Mrs.  Hartson  realized  for  the  first 
time  what  treasures  lay  at  her  own 
door.  She  decided  to  help  her  husband 
gather  pine  knots  and  pitch  logs  for 
fireplaces  of  friends  in  town. 


Do  You  Want  Recipes? 

Do  you  want  some  recipe?  If  so,  feel 
free  to  ask.  We  shall  find  it  for  you  in 
our  own  experience  or  in  the  experience 
of  some  other  reader.  Have  you  a  recipe 
which  would  help  others?  If  so,  we 
shall  be  very  glad  to  have  it. 

The  following  apple  dumpling  recipe 
has  been  sent  in  by  Mrs.  Dana  H.  Davis, 
a  constant  reader,  who  is  interested  in 
saving  the  Colorado  apple  crop: 

Make  a  good  pastry,  roll  out  in  cir- 
cles of  eight  inches  or  more  in  diameter 
Have  some  apples  chopped,  put  a  hand- 
ful on  dough,  sprinkle  with  sugar,  cin- 
namon or  nutmeg,  add  about  a  table- 
spoonful  of  hzl  water,  and,  if  you  wish, 
a  few  raisins.  Fold  edges  of  dough  over 
the  mixture,  moisten  edge  to  hold  it  to 
gether.  Place  in  a  baking  pan,  sprinkle 
sugar  and  cinnamon  on  top,  pour  a  lit 
tie  water  around  them,  and  bake  in  a 
medium  oven.  Serve  with  whipped 
cream  or  any  good  sauce. 


Accept  "Bayer  Tablets  of  Aspirin" 
only.  Each  unbroken  package  contains 
proper  directions.  Handy  boxes  of 
twelve  tablets  cost  few  cents.  Drug- 
gists also  sell  bottles  of  24  and  100. 
Aspirin  is  the  trade  mark  of  Bayer 
Manufacture  of  Monoaccticacidestcr  of 
Salycylicacid. 


LADIES- 


Send  uk  th..  IIKMSTITCHINO  nnd  BUTTON- 
HOLE  WORK  on  your  holiday  Rifts.  Quieker 
service  and  sntlsfaetion  ftimriniteed.  Button- 
holes,   1 0V   and    2 Co   per   do/..  Hemstitching, 

10''  per  yard. 

The  Garment  Shop 


605  Fifteenth  Street. 


Donvor,  Colo. 


The  Farmers'  Congress. 

Where  will  you  be  December  11 
1922?  You  will  be  at  Colorado  Agricul- 
tural College,  attending  the  Homemak- 
ers'  Section  of  the  Farmers'  Congress 
Why  not  represent  your  community? 

Those  of  us  who  have  been  in  close 
touch  with  this  annual  meeting  cannot 
recall  a  single  year  when  the  Women's 
Program  was  nny  more  worth  while 
than  it  promises  to  be  this  year.  Oiu 
morning  will  be  given  over  to  Mrs 
Hyde,  clothing  specialist,  who  will  give 
just  the  dressmaking  help  which  you 
want.  Following  that,  will  be  work  in 
Homo  Furnishing — everything  from 
cleaning  wall  paper  to  floor  coverings 

Rural  Life  Conference  day  offers  an 
opportunity  to  hear  two  women  from 
Colorado  rural  districts  who  will  tell  of 
work  that  has  been  done  and  can  be 
done  in  the  rural  club  and  the  rural 
church. 

The  Shepherd-Towner  bill,  which  is  of 
vital  interest  to  every  woman  and  girl, 


Children's  Book  Week. 
We  recently  celebrated  "Children's 
Book  Week,"  and  throughout  the  coun- 
try libraries  prepared  special  exhibits; 
stores  filled  their  windows  with  books 
helpful  to  children  and  the  press  em- 
phasized the  importance  of  good  read- 
ing. We  all  know  that  many  a  man  has 
attributed  his  first  start  and  all  his  suc- 
cess in  after  life  to  the  books  read  in  his 
youth.  They  opened  up  to  him  his  pos- 
sibilities, indicated  his  tastes,  and 
helped  him  to  find  his  place  in  life. 

Just  now  parents  are  thinking  of 
Christmas  gifts  for  their  children.  Why 
not  select  from  the  twenty-five  "best 
books"  for  country  school  children? 
This  list  has  been  prepared  by  the 
American  Library  Association  and  the 
National  Educational  Association.  The 
five  leading  the  list  are: 

"Little  Women"— Louise  M.  Alcott. 
"Alice  in  Wonderland" — Lewis  Car- 
roll. 

'Robinson  Crusoe" — Defoe. 
'Tom  Sawyer" — Mark  Twain. 
"Treasure  Island" — Robert  Louis  Ste- 
venson. 

While  these  five  head  the  list,  the 
following  are  worthy  of  consideration: 
"Boys'  Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln,"  Nic- 
olay;  "Jungle  Book,"  Kipling;  "Fairy 
Tales,"  Anderson;  "Boys'  King  Ar- 
thur," Maloney;  "Rebecca  of  Sunny- 
brook  Farm,"  Wiggins;  "Christmas 
Carol,"  Dickens;  "Rip  Van  Winkle," 
Irving;  "Wonder  Book,"  Hawthorne; 
"Wild  Animals  I  Have  Known,"  Seton; 
'Boys'  Life  of  Theodore  Roosevelt," 
Hagedorn. 


Miss  Sheridan  Heads  Women's  Work. 

Miss  Maude  E.  Sheridan  has  recently 
been  appointed  assistant  director  in  the 
Extension  Service,  Colorado  Agricult- 
ural College,  to  be  in  charge  of  the  plan- 
ning and  organization  of  women's  work. 
Her  relationship  to  club  work  remains 
unchanged.  Miss  Miriam  Haynes'  res- 
ignation as  State  Leader  of  Home  Dem- 
onstration Agents  has  been  accepted. 
Colorado  women  who  have  been  helped 
by  Miss  Haynes  will  rejoice  when  they 
know  that  Miss  Haynes  has  decided  to 
go  into  the  biggest  business  the  world 
has  yet  found  for  women. 


Our  Fashion  Service. 

All  patterns  12  cents  each.  Address 
Western  Farm  Life.  Pattern  Department, 
1518  Court  Place,  Denver,  Colo. 

Read  Thta  Before  Ordering!  Patterns 

ordered  through  this  magazine  are 
mailed  promptly  from  the  factory  at 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  arrive  in  10  to  IS 
days  from  time  order  reaches  Western 
Farm  Life.  Be  sure  to  specify  size  and 
number  of  patterns.  Write  your  name 
and  postofflce  address  plainly  to  avoid 
delay.  These  patterns  are  handled  at 
cost,  as  a  service  to  our  women  readers. 
The  price  of  12  cents  includes  postage. 


■1178 — A  Good  Style  for  the  Woman  of 
Mntnro  Flfcure.  Broadcloth  or  serge  with 
braiding,  or  with  flat  braid  will  be  at- 
tractive for  this  model.  The  waist  is  a 
Kood  feature.  The  lines  are  graceful. 
Comfortable  plait  fulness  adds  to  the 
width  of  the  skirt.  This  pattern  is  cut 
in  seven  sizes:  36,  38,  10.  42,  44,  46  and 
48  inches  bust  measure.  A  38-inch  size 
requires  3%  yards  of  54-Inch  material. 
Tho  width  of  the  dress  at  the  foot  Is  2% 
yards. 

4172-4171 — A    Styllmli    Nlrr-ct  Continue. 

Plaid  woolen  for  the  skirt,  and  velvet  for 
the  coat,  will  carry  out  the  Idea  hero 
portrayed.  One  could  hnve  coat  and  skirt 
of  velvet,  or  of  twill  cloth,  for  service. 
The  Coat  Pattern  4172,  is  cut  In  seven 
bIzpb:  34,  36,  38,  40,  42,  44  ami  46  inches 
I'M.  i  measure  The  Sk  irt  Pat  tern  t  1 74, 
la  nut  in  seven  sites:  26,  27.  20,  31.  33,  H 
and  :i7  Inches  waist  measure.  The  width 
at  the  foot  is  2%  yards.  To  make  this 
style  for  a  .'it -inch  waist  size  will  re- 
quire 3%  yards  of  44-lnch  material. 
4180 — a  Pretty  Frock  for  "Service*  or 

"I'oreh."  Chintz  and  unbleached  muslin 
were  combined  to  make  the  style  here 
Illustrated.     The  model   is  also  Rood  for 

•  '"It  -repp,  sateen,   and    percale.  The 

Birdie  may  bo  omitted,  nnd  the  fulness 
field  In  place  with  a  girdle  or  belt.  This 
pattern  Is  cut  In  four  sizes:  .Small,  34- 
.'Ifi;  medium.  38-10;  large,  42-44;  extra 
liif(;e,  46-48  inches  bust  measure.  A  me- 
dium size  requires  4%  yards  of  32-Inch 
material.  To  make  the  waist  of  contrast- 
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Ing  material  ■will  require  1%  yard.  The 
width  of  the  skirl  at  the  foot  ia  2*4 
yards. 

3770 — A    Dainty    Set   for  the  Boudoir. 

Pattern  3770  supplies  these  three  models. 
It  is  cut  In  three  sizes.  Small,  medium 
and  large.  The  Cap  No.  1,  will  require 
\  yard  of  27-inch  material.  No.  2  will 
require  *6  yard.  One  pair  of  Slippers 
will  require  %  yard  for  a  medium  size. 
For  the  caps:  Lace,  batiste,  net,  lawn, 
satin,  silk,  cretonne  and  chintz  could  he 
used.  The  slippers  are  attractive  in  silk, 
satin,  cretonne,  chintz,  flannel  and  cider- 
down. 

41S.T — .V  Comfortable  Under-Garment. 
This  style  will  readily  appeal  to  the 
woman  who  desires  freedom  and  comfort 
as  applied  to  bloomers.  Sateen,  crepe 
serge,  flannel  and  silk  are  good  mate- 
rials for  this  model.  The  pattern  is  cut 
In  four  sizes:  Small,  27-29;  medium,  31- 
33;  large.  35-37;  extra  large,  39-41  Inches 
waist  measure.  A  medium  size  requires 
1%  yards  of  36-inch  material. 


3614 


3438 — Two  Dainty  Aprons.  Pattern 
3438  supplies  these  styles.  It  is  cut  in 
•ne  size:  Medium.  No.  1  will  require  % 
yard  of  36-in'ch  material,  and  No.  2  will 
require  l'hi  yard.  Lawn,  dotted  Swiss, 
dimity,  crepe  and  embroidered  materials 
are  attractive  for  these  styles. 

3814 — A  Popular  Style.  Every  school 
girl's  wardrobe  should  boast  of  a  frock 
of  this  type.  With  a  warm  coat  or  cape 
it  makes  an  ideal  winter  costume.  Soft 
woolen  materials,  plaid  or  checked  suit- 
ing, serge,  poplin,  repp,  gingham,  linen, 
pongee  and  taffeta  are  attractive  for  this 
model.  The  sleeve  may  be  joined  to  the 
dress  or  gufmpe.  The  pattern  is  cut  in 
four  sizes:  6,  8,  10  and  12  years.  A  10- 
year  size  will  require  2%  yards  of  27- 
inch  material  for  the  guimpe  and  3*4 
yards  for  the  dress. 

4188 — A  Simple  Frock  for  a  Small  MIkk. 
Plaid  gingham  in  brown  tones  is  here 
show.n.  The  dress  is  also  attractive  in 
gabardine,  tricotine,  percale  and  other 
seasonable  materials.  The  sleeve  maybe 
finished  in  wrist  or  elbow  length.  The 
pattern  Is  cut  in  four  sizes:  4,  6.  8  and 
10  years.  A  6-year  size  will  require  3 
yards  of  32-ineh  material.  Collar  and 
cuffs  of  contrasting  material  require  % 
yard. 

CATALOGUE  NOTICE. 
Send  12  cents  in  silver  or  stamps  for 
our  UP-TO-DATE  FALL  AND  WINTER 
1922-1923  BOOK  OF  FA8HIONS,  showing 
color  plates,  and  containing  500  designs 
of  readies'.  Misses'  and  Children's  Pat- 
terns, a  concise  and  comprehensive  arti- 
cle on  dressmaking,  also  some  points  for 
the  needle  (illustrating  30  of  the  various 
simple  «; Itches),  all  valuable  hints  to  the 
homo  clf.esmakcr. 


Let  Me  Remember. 

Let  me  remember,  O  Lord,  the  true 
meaning-  of  Christmas.  Purge  my  bouI 
of  every  trace  of  selfishness. 

Let  me  remember  the  poor  and  the 
sick  in  hospitals  or  in  homes. 

Let  me  remember  how  little  it  takes 
to  brighten  the  life  of  the  invalid  who 
must  Btay  in. 

Let  me  remember  my  duty  to  my  com 
munity  at  this   joyous   season — (here 
must  be  at  least  one  neighborhood  fee 
tivity  for  all. 

Let  me  remember  my  duty  to  my 
family.  I  must  not  foolishly  worry  or 
overwork  in  order  to  make  needless 
displays  of  food  or  gifts. 

Let  me  remember  the  overtired  sales- 
girl so  that  I  may  do  my  shopping 
early. 

Let  me  remember  the  good  old  custom 
of  placing  a  lighted  candle  or  a  lamp 
in  my  window  during  this  season  that 
the  passer-by  may  catch  the  cheer. 

Let  me  remember,  my  Heavenly  Fa- 
ther, that  the  humble  birth  of  thy  Son 
was  for  us  a  symbal.  Keep  me  humble 
and  broadminded,  that  all  prejudice 
'gainst  race  or  creed  may  bo  Danished 
from  my  thoughts  forever. — Mary  G. 
Collopy. 


National  Cancer  Week. 

During  November  all  of  you  read 
newspaper  articles  on  "Prevention  of 
Cancer."  A  noted  surgeon  recently  told 
the  writer  that  nine  out  of  every  ten 
cases  of  breast  cancer  were  caused  by 
the  wearing  of  high  bust  corsets. 

What  can  we  do?  We  can  refuse  to 
buy  such  corsets.  We  can  wear  bras- 
sieres with  low  bust  corsets. 

This  is  by  no  means  a  trivial  consid- 
eration to  anyone  familiar  with  the  rap- 
idly increasing  number  of  cancer  cases. 


Cleaning  Baby's  Hair  Brush. 
If  there  are  any  hairs  in  the  brush, 
remove  them  first.  Dissolve  a  dessert- 
spoonful of  borax  in  a  quart  of  very 
hot  water.  Dip  the  brush,  bristles 
downward,  into  this,  keeping  the  back 
and  handle  free  from  the  water.  Keep 
dipping  the  brush  until  it  looks  clean, 
then  rinse  in  pure  cold  water,  shake 
well,  and  wipe  the  back  and  handle  with 
a  towel.  Set  the  brush  in  the  sun,  or 
near  the  fire,  to  dry.  On  no  account 
use  soda  or  soap  to  cleanse  an  infant's 
brush.  In  any  case  soap  softens  the 
bristles. 


A  Silk  Stocking  Hint. 
The  acid  which  is  contained  in  per- 
spiration is  most  injurious  to  silk,  and 
this  is  the  reason  so  many  people  find 
their  silk  stockings  wear  unsatisfac- 
torily. 

To  counteract  the  action  of  this  acid 
the  feet  of  silk  stockings  should  be 
sprinkled  with  a  little  powdered  car- 
bonate of  soda,  and  as  soon  as  possible 
after  strenuous  exercise  the  stockings 
should  be  removed  and  rinsed  in  cold 
water. 


Timely  Suggestions. 
Anger  is  worse  than  poison. 
We  are  all  judged  by  our  worst  work. 
Hell  is  not  as  pleasant  as  the  road 
to  it. 

Think  of  others  as  if  you  were  the 
others. 

Wisdom  consists  of  knowing  when 
you  don't  know. 

We  always  hate  those  to  whom  we 
have  been  unjust. 

Some  men  look  for  work  and  are 
afraid  they'll  find  it. 

It  is  always  good  to  know,  if  only  in 
passing,  a  charming  human  being;  it  re- 
freshes our  lives  like  flowers  and  woods 
and  clear  brooks. — George  Eliot. 

White  lace  or  curtains  may  be  dyed 
cream  or  ecru  by  shaking  in  a  box  with 
a  small  amount  of  yellow  ochre.  The 
amount  depends  upon  the  shade  desired. 
Be  bigger  than  your  troubles. 
You  get  nothing  for  nothing. 


The  First  American. 

(Continued  from  Page  11.) 
thrust  in,  and  the  door  was  closed  and 
barred  behind  me. 

I  found  myself  in  an  apartment  that 
seemed  more  like  an  oratory  than  cell. 
Its  floors  and  walls  were  of  stone.  A 
praying-desk  and  a  missal  stood  at  one 
side.  A  bench  on  whose  corner  flickered 
a  small  candelabrum  was  in  the  center, 
and  but  for  the  crucifix  on  the  wall  and 
a  curtain  at  the  alcoved  window,  the 
place  was  unfurnished. 

Then  I  recalled  that  Richelieu  was  a 
churchman,  and  that  some  of  his  pris- 
oners were  perhaps  recalcitrant  monks. 
This  explained  the  nature  of  the  cell. 

And  here,  apparently,  I  was  doomed 
to  end  my  days!  Yet  I  had  escaped  be- 
fore from  seemingly  tight  traps.  Pos- 


sibly  the  door's  lock  was  weak.  More 
likely  the  window-bars  might  be  twisted 
out  by  a  man  strong  and  clever  enough. 

I  knew  I  was  but  two  floors  above 
the  street.  If  I  could  force  the  window, 
and  tear  the  curtain  into  a  rope,  I  might 
get  clear. 

I  moved  toward  the  curtained  window 
alcove.  As  I  neared  it  I  heard  a  muf- 
fled sound  behind  the  curtain. 

My  jailer!  I  had  forgotten  him.  But 
a  sudden  spring,  a  quick  attack,  might 
overpower  him  before  he  should  have 
time  to  cry  out  for  aid. 

As  I  saw  the  curtains  move  I  gath- 
ered myself  for  the  assault.  Then — 

The  curtains  parted,  and  toward  me, 
from  between  them  came  Claire  de 
Sieux! 

My  tense  muscles  relaxed,  my  jaw 
dropped,  my  eyes  seized  upon  her  won- 
derful face  with  an  unbelieving,  ador- 
ing stare.  My  mind  was  in  an  absolute 
whirlwind.  I  could  not  speak,  move,  nor 
think.  I  had  reached  the  point  of  ex- 
citement where  all  things  seemed  nat- 
ural. Had  the  walls  of  my  cell  faded 
away,  leaving  me  in  an  Iroquois  canoe, 
I  should  have  felt  no  further  surprise. 

Through  the  mists  of  crass  bewilder- 
ment I  saw  only  her  amber  eyes,  heard 
only  her  silver  voice.  For  she  was 
speaking. 

"His  eminence  promised  to  send  you 
to  me,"  she  faltered  timidly.  "He  bade 
me  wait  for  you  behind  the  curtains." 

Still  I  could  not  speak  nor  move. 
From  my  mute,  wondering  face  she 
must  have  seen  how  dazed  I  was,  and 
how  incapable  of  understanding  the  sit- 
uation. For  she  went  on,  as  though 
teaching  a  lesson  to  a  stupid  child: 

"When  you  fought  with  the  Marquis 
des  Ems  I  hid  in  the  shrubbery.  From 
the  moment  he  shouted  for  the  city 
watch  I  knew  the  trick  he  meant  to 
play.  It  is  not  a  new  ruse.  I  could  not 
be  of  aid  to  you.  So  I  waited.  When 
you  had  been  led  away  I  hurried  to  the 

cardinal  " 

"To  the  cardinal?"  I  muttered  thick- 
ly, trying  to  make  the  matter  clear  to 
my  own  befuddled  mind. 

"I  told  him  everything,"  she  contin- 
ued. "Everything!  He  sent  for  M.  des 
Ems — I  knew  who  he  was,  for  the  watch 
captain  had  called  him  by  name — and 
he  sent  to  the  Bastile  for  you.   Then  he 

told  me  to  wait  here  in  his  oratory  " 

"His  oratory!"  I  cried  out.  "You  have 
been  conducted  to  the  wrong  place.  This 

is  a  cell  where  I  am  condemned  to  

Oh!"  I  broke  off,  "I  thank  heaven  you 

are  safe!   I  feared  so,  lest  you  " 

"I  am  safe,"  she  reassured  me,  still 
speaking  soothingly,  as  to  a  child.  "And, 
through  my  entreaties,  my  father  is 
safe,  too.  "Yet,"  she  added  sadly,  "his 
eminence  is  to  banish  him  to  his  coun- 
try estates  in  Normandy  and  to  forbid 
him  to  return  to  Paris.  I  shall  not  see 
him  again.  I  would  he  had  been  fonder 
of  me!" 

"Not  see  him  again!   But  " 

"He  has  cast  me  off.  I  am  alone." 
"I  wish  that  I  might  be  at  your  side, 
to  guard  you,  to  lighten  your  loneliness, 
to  be  of  use  to  you  if  only  as  the  mean- 
est of  your  servants,"  I  groaned.  "But 
I  am  a  life-prisoner.  Even  now  I  await 

my  jailer,  and  " 

"His  eminence  told  me,"  she  inter- 
posed shyly.  "And,  sir,  I — I  am  afraid 
I  am  the  jailer  he  has  chosen  for  you. 
Will  the  imprisonment  be  so  terrible?" 

I  know  not  what  I  answered.  I  found 
myself  on  my  knees  before  her,  there 
on  the  cold  stone  floor,  kissing  the 
white  little  hands  that  were  somehow 
not  withdrawn  from  my  longing  grasp, 
and  whispering  the  wildest,  most  amaz- 
ingly ridiculous  love  words  to  ears  that 
for  some  reason  seemed  willing  to  hear 
them. 

My  next  clear  memory  is  of  standing 
beside  Claire  in  the  window  alcove,  my 
arm  holding  her  close  to  me,  her  dear 
head  on  my  breast.  We  were  looking 
out  over  the  sleeping  city  toward  the 
dawn-tinged  east. 

A  sound  caused  us  to  turn.  Behind 
us  stood  Armand  Jean  du  Plessis,  Cardi- 
nal de  Richelieu,  prime  minister  of 
France.  At  his  heels  were  a  line  of 
acolytes  and  priests.  Motioning  us  to- 
ward the  prayer-desk,  he  said  gravely: 
"The  ceremony  binding  the  life  im- 
prisonment is  about  to  begin.  After  it 
a  place  in  my  own  household  awaits  the 
gallant  man  who  yesterday  saved 
Richelieu  for  France.  Or,  if  the  cap- 
tive prefers,  the  wide  continent  of 
America  may  serve  as  his  future 
prison." 

We  were  on  our  knees  before  him, 
Claire  and  I. 

"So  long  as  I  may  keep  my  jailer  for- 
ever," I  murmured,  "any  prison  will  be 
paradise.  But  I  choose  to  take  my  bride 
to  my  own  home,  your  eminence. 

"Remember,  I  am  an  American — the 
first  American!" 

(The  End.) 
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WESTERN  FARM  LIFE 


New  Mexico  Club  Teams  Win 
Trips  to  Stock  Show. 

Free  trips  to  the  National  Western 
Livestock  Show  at  Denver,  the  major 
prizes  in  the  annual  boys'  and  girls'  club 
livestock  and  demonstration  contest, 
held  at  the  New  Mexico  College  of  Ag- 
riculture and  Mechanic  Arts,  October 
27  and  28,  were  won  by  the  San  Miguel 
county  livestock  judging  and  the  Berna- 
lillo county  demonstration  teams.  Curry 
county,  however,  carried  off  high  honors 
with  nineteen  first,  fourteen  second  and 
six  third  prizes. 

This  contest,  with  twenty-two  teams 
representing  fourteen  counties  entered, 
was  probably  the  largest  meeting  of  its 
kind  ever  held  in  the  state,  and  the 
work,  especially  in  livestock  judging, 
showed  great  improvement  over  previ- 
ous years.  Friday  and  Saturday  were 
given  over  entirely  to  judging  and  dem- 
onstration work,  with  announcement  of 
the  winners  and  the  awarding  of  prizes 
on  Saturday  night. 

Hubert  Harber  of  Baca  county  was 
declared  the  best  all-around  judge  of 
livestock,  with  an  individual  score  of 
609,  and  is  a  member  if  the  grand  cham- 
pion team.  The  other  members  of  the 
champion  team  are  Oscar  Cash  and  Ira 
Paulsen. 


The  work  of  the  teams  was  varied  by 

numerous  entertainment  features  ar- 
ranged by  the  college.  These  included 
automobile  trips  through  the  Mesilla 
valley,  radio  demonstrations,  movie 
shows  and  a  picnic  by  the  dam,  during 
which  each  delegation  presented  an  in- 
dividual stunt.  The  contestants  roomed 
and  boarded  in  the  college  buildings  and 
lived  the  life  of  regular  college  stu- 
dents during  their  stay. 


Prevention  of  Grain  Rust  Confer- 
ence. 

Seventy-five  delegates  from  thirteen 
north  central  states  were  in  attendance 
at  the  second  annual  meeting  of  the 
Conference  for  the  Prevention  of  Grain 
Rust,  held  November  14  at  St.  Paul, 
Minn. 

They  unanimously  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion urging  Congress  to  appropriate 
$500,000  for  the  continuation  of  the  war 
on  the  common  barberry  bush  and  rec- 
ommending that  the  various  spring 
wheat  states  participate  in  the  cam- 
paign in  proportion  to  the  seriousness 
of  their  individual  rust  problems. 

Colorado  was  represented  by  L.  M. 
Taylor,  secretary  of  the  state  board  of 
agriculture,  and  Dr.  A.  K.  Peitersen, 
botanist  at  the  Colorado  Agricultural 


College  and  Experiment  Station,  Fort 
Collins.  Wyoming  was  represented  by 
Dr.  A.  F.  Vass,  professor  of  Agronomy 
at  the  University  of  Wyoming,  Laramie. 

The  principal  speakers  were  John  R. 
Howard,  president  of  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation,  and  Dr.  E.  C. 
Stakman  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  President  Howard 
described  barberry  eradication  as  a 
major  project  on  the  national  program 
of  the  farm  bureaus.  Dr.  Stakman, 
just  back  from  an  extended  trip  abroad, 
told  how  Europe  has  succeeded  in  con- 
trolling black  stem  rust  by  getting  rid 
of  the  barberry  bushes. 

"Wherever  eradication  has-  been  thor- 
ough, destructive  attacks  of  stem  rust 
have  disappeared,"  he  said.  "The  re- 
markable success  of  Western  Europe  in 
curbing  this  plague  of  the  grain  fields 
should  encourage  the  United  States  to 
redouble  its  efforts  to  repeat  the  exper- 
ience of  Denmark,  England,  France, 
Germany  and  other  foreign  countries." 

Reports  of  the  progress  and  results 
of  barberry  eradication  in  this  country 
were  given  by  Dr.  Carleton  R.  Ball  and 
Dr.  F.  E.  Kempton  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture.  A  state- 
ment of  the  educational  activities  of  the 
Conference  for  the  Prevention  of  Grain 
Rust  was  made  by  Harrison  Fuller,  di- 


rector of  the  organization.  Noel  F. 
Thompson,  a  Federal  specialist,  de- 
scribed experiments  to  destroy  bushes 
with  chemicals  and  said  the  government 
hoped  to  be  able  to  recommend  a  couple 
of  cheap  and  effective  chemical  methods 
of  eradication  for  use  next  season. 

Officers  of  the  conference  were  re- 
elected. They  are  Governor  J.  A.  O. 
Preus  of  Minnesota,  president;  F.  M. 
Crosby  of  Minneapolis,  vice  president, 
and  Harrison  Fuller,  secretary-treas- 
urer. 


Factors  Controlling  Successful 

Co-Operation. 

Many  co-operative  efforts  come  to 
grief  with  resulting  discouragement  in 
making  further  efforts.  That  seven 
relatively  important  factors  control  the 
success  of  former  co-operative  enter- 
prises was  pointed  out  by  Lloyd  S.  Ten- 
ney,  assistant  chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  in 
addressing  the  American  Farm  Econom- 
ics Association  recently.  Mr.  Tenney 
has  charge  of  investigations  in  co-oper- 
ative marketing,  legal  problems  con- 
cerning co-operative  organizations, 
methods  and  practices  in  operation, 
methods  of  co-operation  in  foreign  coun- 
tries and  the  making  of  a  historical 
study  of  co-operation.  His  experience 
and  the  studies  he  has  made  have  led 
him  to  enumerate  the  seven  factors 
which  he  has  found  fundamental  in 
making  for  success  in  co-operative  mar- 
keting efforts.  They  are: 

1.  The  association  must  have  a  defi- 
nite object  in  view.  Interviews  with 
farmers  disclose  that  farmers  frequent- 
ly do  not  know  the  purpose  for  which 
the  organization  is  being  formed. 

2.  The  organization  must  be  formed 
on  a  commodity  basis.  Both  at  home 
and  abroad  the  outstanding  successes  in 
co-operative  marketing  have  almost  in- 
variably confined  their  operations  to  a 
single  agricultural  product  or  to  a 
group  of  products  very  closely  allied. 

3.  There  must  be  a  sufficient  volume 
of  business  to  cover  operating  costs,  and 
the  business  should  be  controlled  or  un- 
der contract  by  the  association.  Many 
efforts  in  co-operation  have  failed  be- 
cause the  farmers  were  willing  enough 
to  promise  to  sell  their  products  through 
the  association,  but  when  the  time  to 
deliver  these  products  came  there  ap- 
peared to  be  equally  good  reasons  why 
the  promises  should  not  be  fulfilled.  It 
is  not  good  business  for  a  commercial 
organization  to  attempt  to  proceed  with- 
out contracts. 

4.  Good  management.  No  business 
can  succeed  without  good  management. 
The  management  is  not  only  concerned 
with  selling  the  products  profitably,  but 
must  also  recognize  the  individual  mem- 
ber in  the  association  and  must  function 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  satisfy  this  hu- 
man element. 

5.  Proper  accounting. 

6.  Educated  membership.  The  mem- 
bers must  have  complete  knowledge  of 
the  aims  and  conduct  of  the  organiza- 
tion. 

7.  Self-perpetuating.  The  organiza- 
tion must  be  established  and  operated 
on  lines  that  include  and  make  use  of 
the  best  thought  and  experience  avail- 
able; once  organized  it  should  be  un- 
necessary to  call  on  outside  aid  to  re- 
establish policies,  to  provide  a  board  of 
directors  or  management  to  conduct  af» 
fairs. 

'Practically  all,  if  not  all,  of  the  fail- 
ures in  co-operative  marketing  violate 
one  or  more  of  these  factors,"  Mr.  Ten- 
ny  said. 

Attention  was  also  called  to  the  em- 
phasis that  is  now  being  given  the  form 
of  co-operation.  "The  form  of  organi- 
zation may  be  immaterial  and  should  be 
subordinate  to  the  basic  factors  that 
have  been  found  to  make  for  success," 
Mr.  Tenny  said.  "No  organization, 
either  local  or  national,  that  is  imperial- 
istic in  that  it  does  not  develop  an  edu- 
cated membership  can  achieve  success." 


Producers'  Commission  Associa- 
tion Doing  Big  Business. 

In  one  week  recently  the  National 
Livestock  Producers'  Association  han- 
dled 457  cars  of  livestock.  In  the  week's 
business  the  Indianapolis  Producers'  As- 
sociation stood  in  first  place  with  156 
cars.  The  Producers'  Association  at 
Union  Stock  Yards  handled  126  cars, 
ranking  eleventh  among  all  the  firms 
doirg  business  in  Chicago.  The  Pro- 
ducers' Livestock  Commission  Associa- 
tion at  the  National  Stock  Yards  in  St. 
Louis  handled  155  cars  and  stood  sec- 
ond of  the  co-operative  firms. 


The  value  of  a  well-trained  rat  dog  is 
not  sufficiently  appreciated. 


A  Brighter  Christmas  on  the 
Farm  With  DELCO*  LIGHT 


Put 

Delcolight 

in  your  Home 

for 

Chri^tma 


Ik 


Bring  greater  happiness  into  the 
lives  of  everybody  on  the  farm  by 
making  a  Delco-Light  Electric 
Light  and  Power  Plant  your 
family  Christmas  present. 
There  isn't  anything  that  would 
give  greater  pleasure  and  comfort. 
There  isn't  anything  that  would 
so  lighten  the  daily  burdens  and 
make  every  day  on  the  farm  hap- 
pier. And  just  think  how  the 
family  will  enjoy  the  cozy  rooms 
flooded  with  bright,  clear,  and 
steady  Delco-Light. 

Remember,  too,  Delco-Light  will 


bring  a  happiness  that  extends 
far  beyond  Christmas  day,  for 
Delco-Light  will  be  constantly 
on  hand  to  provide  brilliant, 
safe  light,  running  water  wher- 
ever you  need  it,  power  to  run 
the  separator  and  tumble  the 
churn,  and  help  in  so  many 
other  ways. 

And  the  new  big  price  reduction 
and  the  time  payment  plan  make 
it  easy  for  you  to  get  Delco-Light 
novo — to  place  your  order  today 
to  insure  delivery  in  time  for 
Christmas. 


DELCO-LIGHT  COMPANY,  Dayton,  Ohio 

Subsidiary  of  General  Motors  Corporation 

Also  manufacturers  of  Delco-Light  Water  Systems,  Delco-Light 
Washing  Machine,  and  Vrigidaire,  the  Electric  Refrigerator. 
All  products  made  for  32  and  110  volt  Direct  or  Alternating  Current  Service 

E.  H.  FRAZIER, 
1525  Sixteenth  St.,  Denver,  Colo. 


Dependable 


DELCO-LIGHT 


Back  to  1917  Prices 
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Fiir  v 
Biiyers 

When  You  Buy  Furs! 

Of.  our  Market  Reports  *vitb  guaraniMd 
PLAT  prle««l  No  fancy  "wiidcat"  quota- 
tions, but  on*  price  on  cncb  grade,  o  price 
Cbct  you  can  absolutely  rely  on.  Tbonaanda 
of  shipper*,  produce  nouses,  junk  dealer**, 
ate,  use  oar  Reports  In  buying*  fan. 

When  You  Sell  Furs! 

Ship  to  the  FEDERAL.  We  do  batineva 
with  for  buyers,  Fur  buyers  are  shrewd, 
experienced  business  men  who  would  not 
have  patronized  as  for  yearn,  unless  we 
were  keening-  them  satlo6ed  BY  PAYING 
THE  RIGHT  PRICES  FOR  THEIR  FURS. 
Whether  yoo  have  ten  skins  or  a  thonnand 
—  yoa  wUfsarely  "tie  ap"  with  as  perman- 
ently, after  yoa  have  tried  as  once. 

Write  Today! 

Get  oar  Market  Report  with  GUARAN- 
TEED FLAT  PRICES.  Get  them  .vary  l.a 
eaya.  Thoy  or.  FREE!  Your  name  and  ad- 
dress on  •  costal  will  brine  tbem  regolarly. 

"Federal 

FUR  a  WOOL  CO.,  342  Fedtral  Fur  Bidg. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO.% 


SHIPMRECT 

TRAPPERS,  BUYERS,  DEALERS 

will  find  the  best  market  for 
their  Furs  through 

MAMMOTH 

FurSales 

CONDUCTED  BY 


IN  ST.  LOUIS  SINCE  1871 

World's  Leading  Buyers  attend  Taylor 
Mammoth  Fur  Sales  assuring;  full 
market  price*  for  every  lot  sold. 

PRICES  HIGHEST  HERE 

Send  /or  Price  List,  Shipping  Tag* 
and  Market  RepartaFREE— WRITE 

F.  C.  TAYLOR  FUR  CO. 

415  Fur  Exchange  Bidg.  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


MONEY  IN  FURS 


McMillan 


Osalers  In 


^FURS 

HIDES  PELTS  WOOL 


AND  GET  HICNEST  PRICES,  HONEST  GRADING. 
PROMPT  CASH  RETURNS,  FREE  ILLUSTRATED 
TRAPPERS'  GUIDE  TO  SHIPPERS  :  t   I  t  I 
Writs  fer  Price  List 


MCMILLAN  FUR  £  WOOL  CO. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN  . 


JENSEN 
PAYS  MOST  CASH 
FOR  YOUR  FURS 

That's  why  thousands  of  trappers 
have  been  sending  their  furs  to  Jen- 
sen year  after  year,  Personal  grading, 
quick  returns,  highest  prices,  and 
that's  what  the  trapper  wants.  Money 
talks,  and  Jensen's  money  can  be 
heard  all  over  the  country.  Get  on 
my  mailing  list  now  and  I'll  keep 
you  posted  right  through  the  season. 

CHAS.  A.  JENSEN, 
14  Jensen  Building, 
Maryville,  Mo. 


Get  the  Habit  to  Send  Your  Hides  and 

Furs  to  Us  for  the  Best  Tanning 

Save  mon«y  by  having  YOTJR  OWN  hide*  and  furs 
Made)  into  useful  articles,  such  as:  Robes,  mats, 
fur  sets,  chokers,  mittens,  gloves,  caps,  buckskin, 
oak  harness,  lace  and  sole  leather.  We  also  do 
taiidermy  and  repair  work.  We  are  always  in  the 
market  for  raw  hides,  furs  and  junk.  Write  for 
free  price  lists  and  tags.  THE  BISMARCK  HIDE 
\  FUR  CO.,  BISMARCK,  NORTH  DAKOTA. 


Pleasures  and  Profits  of  Trapping. 

In  trapping,  as  in  no  other  kind  of 
outdoor  sport,  one  is  compelled  to  em- 
ploy all  his  woodcraft  instinct  if  he  is 
to  succeed,  especially  if  he  would  cap- 
ture such  wary  prey  as  the  fox,  mink, 
or  that  even  more  cunning  animal,  the 
coyote.  To  successfully  outwit  these 
animals  is  truly  dne  of  the  most  ab- 
sorbing sports  of  all  outdoors. 

To  the  farm  boy  with  ambition  and  a 
little  spare  time  there  is  nothing  which 
offers  so  great  an  opportunity  of  pick- 
ing up  pocket  money  as  does  trapping 
The  capturing  of  fur-bearing  animals 
though  really  somewhat  of  an  art,  is  not 
difficult  for  even  the  most  inexperienced 
if  he  goes  into  the  game  with  enthus- 
iasm. Like  trout  fishing,  the  one  who  is 
the  most  enthusiastic  over  the  sport  of 
trapping,  is  certain  to  exhibit  the  larg- 
est check  at  the  end  of  the  season. 

A  number  of  boys  of  my  acquaintance 
of  only  13  or  14  years  have  realized 
$300  to  $400  from  a  winter's  catch  of 
furs,  at  the  same  time  attending  school 
and  helping  with  the  work  about  the 
farm.  During  my  youth — I  was  raised 
on  a  farm — I  was  very  fond  of  trapping 
and  it  was  the  money  obtained  from  the 
sale  of  the  pelts  that  enabled  me  to  ob- 
tain an  education  above  the  usual  Alma 
Mater  of  the  farm  boy — the  corner  lot 
schoolhouse. 

Like  all  other  undertakings,  there  are 
certain  principles  of  successful  trapping 
which  can  be  learned  only  through  ex- 
perience and  study  of  conditions  in  your 
particular  locality.  There  are  many 
things,  however,  which  the  beginner  can 
learn  from  descriptive  reading  matter 
on  trapping  and  it  is  to  such  points  that 
this  article  is  being  directed. 

One  of  the  greatest  aids  to  the  trap- 
per is  a  complete  knowledge  of  both  the 
habits  and  habitat  of  the  animals  he  is 
going  after.  Every  successful  trapper 
realizes  this  and  spends  a  great  deal  of 
time  in  the  study  of  tracks,  signs  and 
the  like.  This  is  one  reason  why  the  In- 
dian usually  makes  a  larger  catch  than 
another  trapper  in  the  same  locality. 
He  is  constantly  observing  the  actions 
of  the  different  animals  and  is  therefore 
able  to  define  their  very  thoughts,  it 
seems.  And  so  if  you  hope  to  realize 
the  full  possibilities  of  pleasure  and 
profit  from  your  trapping  efforts  you 
must  learn  to  study  every  aspect  of  wild 
life. 

Personally,  I  have  never  had  much 
faith  in  the  practice  of  boiling  one's 
traps  in  some  compound,  or  the  wearing 
of  gloves  when  handling  them.  The 
earth  in  which  the  traps  have  been 
buried  is  by  far  the  best  neutralizer  of 
human  scent  of  all.  The  wearing  of 
gloves  will  not  keep  the  odor  from  what 
you  handle  in  making  the  sets.  Even  a 
perfectly  new  pair  of  gloves  will  be  sat- 
urated with  human  scent  in  less  than 
an  hour  after  they  have  been  put  on,  and 
so  it  is  easy  to  see  the  fallacy  of  such 
methods  for  removing  human  scent. 

In  trapping  muskrats  and  other  water 
animals  the  traps  can  best  be  concealed 
by  allowing  the  trap  to  be  covered  with 
about  a  half  inch  of  water  with  few 
damp  leaves  placed  directly  over  the 
set.  The  bait  can  then  be  hung  above 
the  trap  or  in  a  V-shaped  enclosure  back 
of  the  trap.  A  very  successful  way  to 
catch  muskrats  is  placing  a  trap  at  the 
foot  of  their  slides  without  bait. 

The  fox  and  the  coyote  are  probably 
the  most  difficult  of  all  animals  to  out- 
wit. They  seem  tQ  be  endowed  with  a 
sense  of  sight  and  smell  which  is  almost 
uncanny,  and  it  is  only  by  using  the  ut- 
most of  care  in  making  your  sets  for 
them  that  you  can  be  assured  of  catch- 
ing them.  For  the  fox  only  fresh  baits 
such  as  a  bird,  rabbit  or  other  small 
animal  is  of  value.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  coyote  is  always  hungry  and  will  eat 
almost  anything  from  the  contents  of 
the  garbage  can  up.  A  dead  horse  or 
cow  is  an  excellent  bait  for  coyotes,  but 
in  making  sets  around  such  a  bait  the 
traps  should  be  set  about  seven  or  eight 
feet  away,  as  this  will  prevent  the  tak- 
ing of  magpies  and  other  birds.  Often 
a  trap  or  two  set  near  a  pile  of  old 
bones  will  prove  quite  satisfactory, 
while  of  fresh  bait  a  porcupine  or  rab- 
bit is  the  most  enticing. 

It  is  in  actual  placing  of  the  traps, 
however,  that  the  art  of  trapping  is  best 
displayed.  How  well  this  part  of  the 
work  is  done  will  determine  the  meas- 
ure of  your  success.  A  narrow  trench 
should  be  made  which  will  allow  the 
trap,  when  set,  to  be  about  a  half  inch 
below  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The 
set  should  then  be  covered  with  dry 
leaves  and  twigs.  The  important  part 
of  the  work  is  to  leave  everything  look- 
ing natural.  Never  leave  a  ridge  where 
the  trap  has  been  concealed,  and  don't 
use  too  much  care  in  arranging  your 
bait.  The  animal's  suspicions  will  not 
be  nearly  so  easily  aroused  if  the  rab- 


most  RAW  FURS  gp^  FRIEND  sf  DENVER 


WANTS ALL 
KINDS  OF 


Huge  Demand  — 
Fur  Stocks  Low  — Prices  Soaring'  . 

BIGGS  at  Kansas  City  wants  ALL  your  furs—" 

and  will  pap  highest  prices  to  set  them.  No  commission  ehaive. '  - 
Ir*.*^       i  9SmSS!  E*tarna  to        You  «;r:t  Highest  Market  I  sloe— and 
then  C9»  Extra  In  IilGGSCaab  Coupona.  Seas'  your  una  ee  a  po*\  card  lor  iiiillsalni 


Satisfaction  or  Your  Furs  Back!  B'jgSS 

Bcpareta  Plan" 


i  from  alfotJnera 

had  time  to  receive  our  check 
and  to  know  that  yoo  are  well 
satis  flea. 


Fur  Prices 

By  Radio 

Fur  Market  Re- 
ports are  broad- 
east  at  6  p.  m. 
daily  by  the 
Kansas  City 
Star  Radio  Sta- 
tion, W.D.A.F. 

Tunolnl  Get  BltCS 
MHCEI  0AILT— broad- 
cast to  the  world. 


Big  Premium  List 


FTrao- 
l  Hit. I 


fcl 


.sJUmt) 


r  '1  <  u'.n  .'^t  of  1 

pars'  Boppliae 
Telia  tv/w  to  get  trap.,  btji...  belia  et«.t 
Unit  '  KLE  or  at  greed  j  reduced  coat,   ■fin  lata). 

BcstTrapping  Season 

for  coats  this  rear.  Para  will  brine 
nreptlonal  prices.  I  •  :  today  for 
Fur  Market  Reports  and  Price 


fja 

trappers*  magazine  wmmmt 

Free  subscription  to  "Tiiipin'  Csatsp",  world's  areateet  trapetM 
magazine.  Contains  hundreds  of  money-making  secrets,  beat 
acta  for  for  b  are  re,  bunting-  atoriea,  asm.  laws,  etc. 

BIGGS  off'  re  Iffl  many  other  a/leantee-ee.    Write  today 
to  the  most  liberal  fur  bouse  in  America. 

E.  W.  BIGGS  &  CO..  EftUS^rXm 

33H 


We  charge  you  no  commission  and  save  you  from  $1  to  $10  on  express  or  parcel  post 
Why  not  be  one  of  our  satisfied  shippers     Give  us  a  trial  shipment  and  be  convinced 
FRIEND'S  Animal  Decoy  will  increase  your  catch      We  also  handle  a  full 
line  of  traps.    Write  today  for  full  particulars  and  fur  pnee  list  and  tags,  all 
free  for  the  asking 

Ghcxrles  Friend  <5l  Gd.  "*°"<~™> 

909'°9I7  WAZEE  ST -DENVER, COLO. 


bit,  porcupine  or  other  bait  appears  to 
have  been  deposited  by  accident.  This 
is  true  in  setting  for  any  kind  of  ani- 
mals. The  more  natural  the  set  appears 
the  greater  are  your  chances  of  making 
a  catch,  providing,  of  course,  a  reason 
able  amount  of  care  has  been  exercised 
in  leaving  the  surroundings  undisturbed. 

The  same  care  should  be  used  in  mak- 
ing sets  for  skunk,  coon,  ermine  or  any 
of  the  other  fur-bearing  animals,  vary- 
ing the  methods  and  baits  only  as  con- 
ditions in  your  particular  locality  indi- 
cate, as  revealed  by  your  actual  trap- 
ping operations. 

Never  begin  to  set  out  your  traps  un- 
til the  furs  are  prime.  In  most  sections 
of  the  country  the  animals  do  not  have 
their  winter  coats  before  November  1. 
Putting  out  your  traps  earlier  may  net 
you  a  few  more  skins,  but  the  poorer 
quality  of  the  pelts  will  more  than  over- 
balance that,  while  at  the  same  time 
causing  a  decrease  in  the  future  fur 
supply.  The  best  furs  are  obtained  be- 
tween December  1  and  the  middle  of 
February. 

There  is  another  point  which  I  would 
like  to  clearly  impress  upon  the  minds 
of  all  young  trappers.  Do  not  fail  to 
look  after  your  traps  regularly.  While 
I  do  not  agree  with  those  who  look  up- 
on trapping  as  a  cruel  occupation,  I  do 
think  it  heartless  for  one  to  set  out  a 
line  of  traps  and  then  fail  to  "run"  the 
line  at  least  every  other  day.  Happily, 
there  are  but  few  trappers  who  fail  to 
look  after  their  lines  regularly,  but  if 
you  have  been  in  the  habit  of  neglecting 
yours,  I  hope  you  will  not  continue  do- 
ing so,  or  else  retire  from  the  game 
entirely. 

The  present  season  promises  to  be 
one  of  the  biggest  years,  for  the  trap- 
per, in  the  history  of  Ihe  fur  industry. 
The  present  outlook  is  that  prices  on 
all  kinds  of  furs  will  be  higher  than  at 
any  time  since  the  abnormal  period  dur- 
ing the  war,  and  with  fur-bearers  more 
plentiful  this  season  there  is  an  excel- 
lent opportunity  for  the  farm  boy,  and 
man,  too,  who  has  a  little  spare  time 
to  pick  up  some  extra  coin  by  running 
a  line  of  traps  during  the  coming  winter 
months. — Emil  C.  Wahlstrum. 


Find  Just  What  You  Want. 
Whenever  you  are  in  need  of  any- 
thing for  your  farm,  ranch  or  house- 
hold, and  do  not  know  where  to  buy  it. 
look  over  the  Farmers'  and  Stockmens' 
Ready  Reference  Directory  in  this  issue. 
There  you  will  find  almost  everything 
under  the  sun  offered  for  sale  by  re- 
liable firms  that  will  treat  you  right  in 
both  price  and  service. 


Finish  every  day  and  be  done  with  it. 
You  have  done  what  you  could.  Some 
blunders  and  absurdities  crept  in.  For- 
get them  as  soon  as  you  can.  Tomor- 
row is  a  new  day.  You  shall  begin  it 
well  and  serenely  and  with  too  high  a 
spirit  to  be  encumbered  with  your  old 
nonsense. — Emerson. 


Ship  Furs 

— If  you  have  not  yet  shipped  to  Fouke 
split  you  next  shipment  fli ty-flfty,  skin 
for  skin,  grade  for  grade.  Send  one-half 
to  the  house  you've  been  shipping  to 
and  the  other  half  to  Fouke  at  once.  See 

tahow  much  more  you  get  from 
Fouke.  Let  the  checks  tell 
the  story.  Quotations  In 
most  fur  price  lists  mean 
nothing.  It's  the  grading 
that  counts  and  Fouke  grad- 
ing makes  your  fur  checks  bigger. 
8HIP  NOWI  Send  coupon  below  at 
once  for  samples  of  NOXENT  (kills 
human  scent)  and  REMOV-A-SMEL 
(destroys  skunk  smells  instantly).  Get 
free  Trapper's  Pardner  showing  traps, 
baits  and  supplies  at  lowest  prices,  game 
laws,  how  to  trap  and  grade  furs.  We 
keep  you  posted  on  fur  market.  ALL 
■M^BM  FREEI  Ship  furs  and  send 
bbsbHBkV  coupon  today  to   

Fouke 

Fur  Co. 


860  FOUKE 
BUILDING 


ST.' LOUIS,  MO. 

.  —  FOUKE  FUR  COMPANY- 


860  Fouke  Building.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Send  me  samples  of  NOXENT  and  REMO  V- A-SXEC. 
"Trapper's  Pardner."  and  aaafx  Keep  me  posted  on 
the  for  market  all  season.  All  FREE.  


Boa 


\hiw  Skins  Made  Into 

Beautiful  Furs 


Beaver,  Jfuskrat,  Cow,  Horse 
and  smaller  skins  give  you  dou- 
ble or  treble  value  when  made 
into  eclats,  wraps,  gloves,  etc. 
Coyote,  wolf  or  mountain  lion 
skins  make  beautiful  rugs  worth 
many  times  the  price  you  would 
get  for  tne  skins.  Why  sell 
best  furs?  Have  them  made  up 
by  our  master  workmen  in  the 
largest  tinning  and  furrier  es- 
tablishment in  the  West. 

GET  FREE  STYLE. 
CATALOG  TODAY 

Don't  accept  low  prices — get 
ALL  the  value.  Write  today  for 
beautiful  free  catalog  showing 
6tyles.  It  will  pay  you — big. 


Jonas 


FURRIERS  «  TAX  I 
1017  ^Broadway 

DENVER. 


COLO 


Trapper's  Poison 

kill  fur  animals  on  spot.  Severn 
market.  Free  circular  when  this 
EDMUND  GOES,  Station  C,  MIL 


GOES  Liquid 
Poison 

Capsules 
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Harvest  Your 
Crop  Every  Day 


THERE  IS  BUT  ONE  STORY 
TO  TELL— POULTRY  FARM- 
ERS ARE  MAKING  MONEY; 
FEW  OTHERS  ARE  BREAK- 
ING EVEN. 


500  Pullets 
Lay  22,660 
Winter  Eggs 


Eggs  sold  on  the  market  for 
$1,400.  Produced  with  $250  worth 
of  feeds.  $1,150  PROFIT  in  three 
months.  THEY  WILL  DO  THE 
SAME  FOR  YOU  when  WINTER 
EGG  PRODUCTION  is  BRED  IN- 
TO THEM.  If  you  GET  the  WIN- 
TER EGGS  and  BIG  PROFITS  you 
must  have  FRANTZ'S  BRED-to- 
Lay-in-WINTER  LEGHORNS.  RE- 
SULTS ARE  CERTAIN,  Hatching 
eggs  GUARANTEED  FERTILE  and 
STRONG  CHICKS  you  can  DePEND 
UPON,  from  our  1,800  Tested  WIN- 
TER LAYING  HENS.  Also  Stock. 
Come  and  see  us.  Catalog  free.  Write 

Osee  C.  Frantz 

Box  F.    Rocky  Ford,  Colo. 

Mrs.  Kelly  McEndoffer,  Denver, 
sold  $2,100.00  worth  of  eggs  from 
325  pullets  in  one  year. 

E.  Lambuth,  Canon  City,  also  sold 
$2,200.00  worth  of  eggs  from  750 
pullets  in  four  months. 

A  Kansas  City  man  sold  $75  worth 
of  eggs  daily  from  less  than  2,000 
pullets,  and  the  feed  per  day  was  $20. 

A.  V.  Brooks,  California,  gave  our 
stock  a  trial  last  year.  It  proved 
more  than  good,  and  this  season  he 
wired  for  7,200  hatching  eggs. 

J.  L.  Safeblade,  Illinois,  gathered 
246  eggs  in  December  from  twelve 
pullets. 

We  prove  our  claims  and  will 
meet  you  four-square.  Plan  now 
and  book  for  your  1923  Chicks 
or  Guaranteed  Fertile  Hatching 
Eggs,  and  get  the  same  results 
from  your  investment. 


America'* 
Pioneer 
DojMedieinM 


Book  on 


Di 


Dog 


lseases 

And  How  to  Feed 

MAILED  FREE  TO  ANY  ADDRESS 
BY  THE  AUTHOR 

H.  Clay  Glover  Co.,  Inc. 

129  W.  24th  Street      New  York 


Western  Farm  Life 
Gets  the  Business. 

"That  little  ad  got  me  Ju»t  $127.50  worth 
of  buiineti.  end  I  gue»t  that'a  going  tome." 

-  It     If    .lai.dcb.iir,  Almu,   N<  b. 
I'   S.  —  f  wish  to  Bay  (lint  your  paper  in  the 
bwrt   biMfrit'M  getter    I   have   ever   used,  My 

little     r|a»uiflr<l     U'\l     mire     K'-t     the  limine**. 

Thank*  to  W.  xtern  Farm  Life.       A.  II.  .1. 


(•ftnfl     Nflllt  ""'  repre«entafiVP  of 

rf/f/t*    IMVWS    ,,„.  Hute  PmlH„  A. (Mela- 
ille  on  you  with  hin  letter  of  Introduction, 
'  nil  the  Information  >ou  run  from  film  regarding 
in 10  Tare  nivj  Feeding  of  your  poultry  at 
in  Free  of  Charge.    State  Poultri  \ 
.  I'   0.  lion  1794,  1-krner,  Colo. 


Profitable  Farm  Poultry 

PAUL  C.  JAMIESON. 

Inquiries  on  all  phases  of  poultry  production  promptly 
answered  by  mail.  Letters  telling  of  your  experiences 
and  successes  always  welcome.  Address  all  communica- 
tions to  Poultry  Department,  Western  Farm  Life,  Denver. 


Lack  of  exercise  means  sluggish  hens 
and  few  eggs.  Keep  the  floor  well  cov- 
ered with  good  clean  litter  and  make 
the  hens  exercise  by  scattering  their 
scratch  grain  thinly  in  this  litter. 


A  hen's  crop  only  holds  enough  food 
to  last  her  about  ten  hours,  hence  as  the 
nights  increase  in  length  it  is  especially 
important  that  they  go  to  roost  with  a 
full  crop  and  have  feed  and  water  just 
as  soon  as  they  can  see  to  eat  in  the 
morning. 


Clean  water,  lots  of  it  and  not  ice  will 
mean  that  the  hen  at  least  has  65  per 
cent  of  the  material  found  in  the  egg. 
Build  a  'stand  for  the  water  container 
that  will  keep  it  where  the  hens  cannot 
scratch  it  full  of  dirt  and  straw.  Pro- 
vide a  means  to  keep  it  from  freezing 
or  attend  to  it  often  and  regularly. 


Feeding  for  Eggs. 

How  can  we  feed  our  March  hatched 
Rhode  Island  Red  pullets  to  make  them 
lay.  They  should  be  laying  by  this  time. 
These  pullets  are  well  developed  and 
rather  fat.  They  have  free  range  and 
corn  and  wheat  to  eat. — Mrs.  G.  R.  H., 
Sedgwick  County,  Colo. 

March  hatched  pullets  should  be  lay- 
ing by  the  present  time.  A  suitable  ra- 
tion for  egg  production  will  probably 
start  them  to  laying  very  soon.  Prob- 
ably they  are  a  little  too  fat.  Try  feed- 
ing the  following  grain  mixture:  Wheat, 
35  pounds;  cracked  corn,  35  pounds; 
oats,  35  pounds. 

Give  the  pullets  all  they  will  clean  up 
at  night  and  about  half  as  much  in  the 
morning.  The  grain  should  be  fed  in  a 
deep  litter  of  straw  so  they  will  have 
to  work  for  it.  As  a  mash  ration  use 
the  following  mixture:  Corn  meal,  25 
pounds;  wheat  bran,  25  pounds;  shorts, 
25  pounds;  meat  scrap,  25  pounds;  salt, 
Y2  pound. 

Keep  a  supply  of  this  dry  mash  be- 
fore them  in  an  open  hopper  all  the 
time.  You  might  also  give  them  an  oc- 
casional wet  mash  at  noon.  Give  them 
all  of  the  table  scraps  and  supply  plenty 
of  green  feed  and  alfalfa.  Be  sure  they 
have  plenty  of  grit  and  oyster  shells 
where  they  can  get  at  it  any  time.  Milk 
if  fed  liberally  will  practically  replace 
the  meat  scrap  in  the  .mash  mixture. 
These  rations  are  being  recommended 
by  the  poultry  specialists  of  the  Colo- 
rado Agricultural  College,  particularly 
for  eastern  Colorado  conditions. 

For  feeding  in  cold  weather  the 
scratch  mixture  as  suggested  above  may 
be  varied  by  increasing  the  cracked  corn 
by  15  pounds,  reducing  the  wheat  10 
pounds  and  the  oats  15.  Vary  the  mash 
mixture  by  decreasing  the  bran  5  pounds 
and  increasing  the  corn  meal  5  pounds. 

For  conditions  in  the  San  Luis  Valley, 
the  scratch  mixture  might  be  made  up 
of  75  pounds  of  wheat  and  25  pounds  of 
oats.  For  the  dry  mash  mixture,  use 
40  pounds  of  pea  meal,  25  pounds  of 
ground  oats,  25  pounds  of  bran,  10 
pounds  of  meat  scrap  and  %  pound  of 
salt.  A  hundred  hens  will  usually  clean 
up  from  eight  to  ten  pounds  of  the  grain 
mixture  for  the  afternoon  or  evening 
feed.— P.  C.  J. 


Whey  as  Chicken  Feed. 

Is  whey,  the  by-product  from  the  mak- 
ing of  cheese,  worth  anything  as  a  feed 
for  cfllCKens?  Does  static  electricity 
have  any  influence  on  the  hatching  of 
eggs? — J.  M.  N.,  La  Plata  county,  Colo. 

Whey  is  good  for  poultry,  although 
it  does  not  have  a  great  amount  of  food 
value.   It  seems  to  act  as  a  conditioner. 

There  is  a  common  idea  that  static 
electricity  interferes  with  hatching,  but 
authorities  disagree  on  the  subject. 
Most  poultrymcn  seem  to  have  proved 
to  their  own  satisfaction  that  it  does 
not  affect  hatching.  Those  who  believe 
that  it  does  do  not  seem  to  be  able  to 
give  satisfactory  reasons. — P.  C.  J. 


Mash  Feed  for  Hens. 

What  would  be  a  good  mash  feed  for 
Buff  Cochin  and  BMbrifht  bantanm? 
Home  of  my  chlckcnH  Hit  around  and  gimp 
(or  breath.  Their  eyi-H  Mwoll  up  and  They 
ft)  Wind. — I.  J.  L.,  Weld  county,  Colo. 

The  following  mixture  makes  an  ex- 
cellent mash  for  hens  of  any  kind:  40 
pounds  corn  meal,  20  pounds  middlings 
or  Hhorts,  20  pounds  meat  scrap  or  tank- 
ukc,  10  pounds  bran.  If  you  can  get 
ground  oats  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to 
add  twenty  pounds  to  the  mixture. 

Your  chickens  probably  are  affected 
with  roup.    You  should  separate  all 


those  that  have  symptoms  of  the  disease 
from  those  that  appear  to  be  .healthy,  j 
Sometimes  it  is  best  to  kill  and  destroy 
sick  ones.  If  you  have  only  a  few  cases 
you  may  find  it  practical  to  treat  them  I 
by  squeezing  all  the  pus  from  their  eyes  I 
and  dipping  their  heads  several  times  j 
in  a  solution  of  boric  acid.    Paint  their 
faces  and  swab  out  their  throats  with 
iodine.   It  is  also  well  to  put  potassium 
permanganate  in  the  drinking  water, 
just  enough  to  make  it  a  rich  wine  color. 
The  trouble  was  probably  started  by 
drafts  or  improper  ventilation  in  your 
poultry  house.    If  the  house  is  poorly 
ventilated  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to 
work  out  some  method  of  letting  fresh 
air  in  without  creating  drafts. — P.  C.  J. 


Colorado  Poultry  Shows. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  poultry 
shows  to  be  held  this  fall  and  winter  in 
Colorado,  with  the  dates,  and  names  of 
the  secretaries: 

Pikes  Peak  Poultry  Show — Colorado 
Springs,  Nov.  13 — 18;  Harry  D.  Pierron. 

Montrose  Poultry  Show — Montrose, 
Nov.  30 — Dec.  2;  Harry  A.  Ireland. 

Grand  Valley  Poultry  Show — Grand 
Junction,  Dec.  4 — 5;  R.  E.  Meserve. 

Western  Slope  Poultry  Show — Grand 
Junction,  Dec.  6;  R.  E.  Meserve. 

Boulder  County  Club  Poultry  Show — 
Longmont,  Dec.  8 — 9;  Francis  Yeager. 

Northern  Colorado  Poultry  Show — 
Fort  Collins,  Dec.  11—15;  C.  A.  King- 
ham. 

Canon  City  Poultry  Show — Canon 
City,  Dec.  19—21;  W.  W.  Goodwin. 

Greeley  Poultry  Show — Greeley,  Dec. 
26—29;  W.  H.  Hargrove. 

National  Western  Stock  Show — Stock 
Yards,  Denver,  Colo.,  Jan.  15—20;  W. 
C.  Shuman,  400  S.  Emerson  st. 

Monte  Vista  Stock  Show — Monte 
Vista,  Feb.  7—9;  Earl  A.  Matzen. 


Purebreds  Excell  by  40  Per  Cent. 

Purebred  poultry  has  40.7  per  cent 
greater  earning  power  than  scrub  poul- 
try without  taking  into  consideration 
its  breeding  or  sale  value.  This  high 
utility  value  of  purebred  stock  has  been 
shown  as  a  result  of  a  Government  in- 
quiry into  the  poultry  business  of  the 
country,  in  which  525  farmers  owning 
30,000  fowls  gave  the  results  of  their 
experience. 

The  superiority  of  purebreds  on  a 
utility  basis  is  due  principally  to  their 
better  conformation  and  quality,  in- 
creased production,  more  economical 
production,  and  earlier  maturity.  When 
purebred  poultry  breeding  stock  is  used, 
the  offspring  is  more  salable  than  that 
of  non-purebred  stock  and  brings  50  per 
cent  greater  returns. 

The  information  obtained  shows  con- 
clusively that  well  bred  poultry  is  good 
property,  not  simply  for  the  experienced 
breeder,  but  for  every  farmer  willing 
to  give  them  proper  care  and  opportun- 
ity to  prove  their  worth.  One  farmer 
relates  that  the  impelling  force  which 
prompted  him  to  acquire  purebreds  was 
the  need  for  more  income.  He  reasoned 
that  ownership  of  purebreds  was  not 
the  proverbial  wealthy  man's  diversion, 
but  the  poor  man's  necessity.  Purebreds 
increased  his  returns  100  per"  cent. 

This  survey  indicated  that  each  breed- 
er of  purebred  poultry  influences,  on  an 
average,  about  nine  other  persons  to 
raise  superior  stock.  Of  the  chief  in- 
fluences which  cause  farmers  to  become 
breeders  of  purebred  stock,  the  three 
foremost  are:  The  reading  of  agricul- 
tual  journals,  general  observations,  and 
activities  of  county  agents.  The  prin- 
cipal methods  by  which  breeders  expect 
to  continue  to  improve  their  stock  are: 
Use  of  superior  males,  careful  selec- 
tion and  mating,  and  use  of  superior  fe- 
males. 

Surplus  purebreds  are  readily  salable 
at  satisfactory  prices  in  a  majority  of 
cases. — P.  C.  J. 


Hens  Need  Outdoor  Exercise. 

Good  results  in  egg  production  can 
not  be  obtained  when  the  flock  is  con- 
fined during  the  entire  year,  according 
to  tests  that  have  been  made  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. The  Department  has  kept  a  pen 
of  fifty  Rhode  Island  Red  pullets  und 
one  of  fifty  White  Leghorn  pullets  con- 
fined in  poultry  houses  throughout  the 
year,  giving  them  a  good  variety  .  of 
feed,  including  sprouted  oats,  and  al- 


falfa meal,  the  latter  being  used  in  the 
mash.  These  trials  have  extended  over 
three  years  and  the  result  has  always 
been  the  same — lower  egg  production 
and  excessive  mortality. 

The  Leghorns  stood  the  confinement 
much  better  than  the  Rhode  Island 
Reds,  but  even  in  this  case  the  produc- 
tion was  too  low  to  be  profitable.  In 
the  different  years  the  pens  averaged 
from  98  to  108  eggs  per  hen,  while  the 
other  hens  on  the  farm,  given  good 
yards  or  free  range,  produced  from  125 
to  160  eggs. 

The  hens  that  were  confined  to  the 
house  produced  well  during  the  winter 
months,  but  in  the  spring  the  yield  was 
only  fair  and  during  the  summer  pro- 
duction almost  ceased.  Many  poultry- 
men  keep  hens  used  for  egg  production 
confined  during  the  winter  months,  and 
this  practice  is  satis  factory  if  the  hens 
are  not  used  for  breeding.  Hens  kept 
as  breeding  stock  should  be  given  as 
much  freedom  as  possible,  regardless  of 
the  weather. 

In  these  flocks  that  were  kept  penned 
up  during  the  entire  year  there  was  a 
death  rate  of  almost  50  per  cent  in  the 
case  of  Rhode  Island  Reds,  and  25  per 
cent  in  the  Leghorn  flock.  Most  of  this 
loss  occurred  during  the  summer  and 
fall  months.  Normal  mortality  in  good- 
sized  flocks  kept  in  yards  or  given  free 
range  averages  about  10  per  cent,  ac- 
cording to  the  Department's  experience. 
The  mortality  is  usually  higher  with 
general-purpose  breeds  than  with  the 
Leghorns. 

There  is  no  definite  amount  of  yard 
space  that  'must  be  supplied  for  hens, 
but  the  larger  the  yard  the  better.  More 
hens  can  be  kept  on  a  certain  space  on 
light,  sandy  soil  than  on  heavy  soil,  be- 
cause the  light  soil  is  more  easily 
cleaned  by  rain  and  sunshine.  Where 
only  small  space  is  available  it  is  ad- 
visable to  use  the  double-yard  system 
so  that  one  yard  can  be  used  in  growing 
a  crop,  while  the  other  is  used  for  the 
poultry.  Alternating  the  use  of  these 
two  yards  for  the  hens  keeps  the  soil  in 
good  condition  and  does  not  endanger 
the  health  of  the  hens. 


Culling  Got  the  Non^Layers. 

Sixty  hens  belonging  to  Frank  Mey- 
ers of  Two  Buttes,  Colo.,  laid  183  eggs 
in  the  ten-day  period  before  they  were 
culled  by  a  representative  of  the  Colo- 
rado Agricultural  College.  In  the  next 
ten-day  period  the  forty-five  hens  re- 
maining after  the  culling  laid  212  eggs 
and  the  culls  in  a  pen  by  themselves, 
not  an  egg.  This  was  certainly  100  per 
cent  efficiency  in  culling  out  the  non- 
producers. 


If  hens  become  addicted  to  the  habit 
of  feather  pulling  try  giving  them  a 
tough  piece  of  beef  or  a  bone  with 
tough,  lean  meat  clinging  to  it.  They 
will  pick  at  this  instead  of  pulling  at 
feathers  and  will  gradually  get  over  the 
habit. 


EASY  NOW  TO  DOUBLE 
WINTER  EGG  YIELD 

Proven   Remedy   Gives  Remarkable 
Results — Turns  "Boarder"  Hens 
Into  Profitable  Layers. 

Winter  egg  yields,  double  and  treble  those  of 
former  years,  are  now  being  made  by  many  poul- 
try men  through  the  use  of  a  compound  that 

science  has  finally  perfected. 


This  wonderful  medicine,  which  is  called  'Hick's 
Egg-Lay,"  contains  rare  and  expensive  ingredients 
mixed  so  as  to  quickly  increase  the  egg  yield.  The 
medicine  acts  on  the  reproductive  organs  and 
causes  double  and  treble  the  usual  number  of  ova 
(the  germ  cell  of  the  egg)  to  be  produced.  Thus 
you  get  many  more  eggs  and  get  them  during  the 
time  they  bring  the  highest  prices. 

Hick's  Egg-Lay  is  prepared  for  convenience  in 
tablet  form.  Simply  dissolve  one  tablet  in  a  quart 
of  water.  This  is  the  surest,  easiest  and  quickest 
way  ever  discovered  to  got  more  eggs. 

A  Trial  Costs  You  Nothing 

Mr.  Hick  is  so  confident  that  Hick's  Egg-Lay 
Tablets  will  double  and  treble  your  egg  yield  that 
he  in  making  a  special  guaranteed  offer  of  one 
regular  double  strength  $1.00  package  of  Egg-Lay 
Tablets  anil  n  full  size  $1.00  package  of  Hick's 
famous  l.i.    (Jo  Tablets  all  lor  $1.00. 

Lice-Go  is  added  to  the  drinking  water.  The 
medicine  taken  into  the  system  of  the  bird  comes 
out  through  the  oil  glands  of  the  skin  and  every 
louse  or  mite  quickly  leaves  the  body.  Keeps  the 
birds  always  free  without  the  poultry  raiser  doing 
any  work.  If  you  wool. I  rather  have  two  $1.00 
package*  of  Kgg-Lay'  Tablets  or  two  $1.00  pack- 
ages of  Lire-Co  instead  of  one  of  each,  say  so  on 
vour  order.  Send  $1.00  today  (currency,  money 
order,  check,  etc.)  to  Chns.  M.  Hick  &  Company, 
Dept.  086.  101H  Ho.  Wnbasli  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 
If  you  prefer,  send  no  money.  Just  your  mime  and 
address  and  pay  postman  $1.00  and  postage  on 
delivery.  If  after  Hilrty  d.iis  trial,  you  are  not  nb- 
inluteh  .ill  lied,  write  Mr  link  and  your  money 
will  be  refunded.  This  offer  is  absolutely  guaran- 
teed, so  don't  hesitate  to  mike  the  test. — Advt. 
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Cream  Separator 


Dairying  and  Hog  Raising 

All  letters  regarding  commercial  and  technical  features  of  dairy  farming 
and  hog  production  promptly  answered.  Address  all  communications  to 
Dairy  Department,  Western  Farm  Life,  Denver,  Colorado. 


In  selecting  the  sows  to  breed  for  the 
next  crop  of  pigs,  be  certain  that  they 
come  from  litters  in  which  there  were 
eight  or  more  strong  and  thrifty  pigs. 
Prolificacy  is  hereditary. 

It  will  pay  to  feed  hogs  at  regular 
periods.  They  will  know  when  feeding 
time  comes  and  if  they  are  fed  at  odd 
times  as  may  happen  to  be  convenient, 
they  will  do  a  lot  of  worrying  at  the 
feeder's  expense.  ' 

In  maintaining  health  in  the  hog  herd 
cleanliness  is  a  most  important  factor. 
It  will  pay  to  keep  their  sleeping  quar- 
ters, feeding  floors  and  troughs  clean 
and  thoroughly  disinfected.  Keeping 
the  pens  cleaned  out  is  good  for  the  pigs 
and  the  manure  will  help  to  fertilize  the 
soil. 


When  you  sell  a  purebred  pig  for 
breeding  purposes,  always  deliver  the 
pedigree  papers  or  start  them  on  the 
way  at  the  same  time  that  you  ship  the 
pig.  It  will  save  a  lot  of  trouble  later 
and  will  create  a  most  favorable  im- 
pression on  the  buyer.  He  may  want  to 
buy  another  pig  sometime,  and  will 
most  certainly  be  prejudiced  in  advance 
against  a  breeder  from  whom  he  got  his 
papers  only  after  a  long  delay  and  with 
much  difficulty. 


Grade  Cows  at  National  Dairy  Show. 

Grade  cows  owe  their  capacity  as  pro- 
ducers to  their  inheritance  from  the 
purebred  or  registered  animals  back  of 
them.  The  grade  cow  was  given  an  in- 
ning at  the  National  Dairy  Show  at  St. 
Paul  this  year  for  the  first  time,  and 
there  was  much  favorable  comment  on 
the  exhibit.  "This  showing  of  grade 
cows  was  a  close  second  in  interest  and 
importance  to  the  purebred  exhibit," 
said  F.  E.  Ball,  Deputy  State  Dairy 
Commissioner  of  Colorado,  who  attend- 
ed this  big  national  dairy  exposition. 

The  exhibit  consisted  of  about  100 
cows  from  as  many  cow  testing  associa- 
tions in  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota.  Each 
cow  had  produced  from  one  to  two 
pounds  daily  of  butterfat  during  the 
previous  year.  Aaggie,  the  world's  rec- 
ord grade  cow,  produced  20,932  pounds 
of  milk  and  817.4  pounds  of  butterfat, 
or  1,022  pounds  of  butter  in  one  year. 
Just  think — a  grade  cow  producing  2% 
pounds  of  butterfat  every  day  in  the 
year.  The  purebreds  are  making  such 
records  possible,  plus  good  feeding  and 
care. 

The  fifteen-year  experiment  conduct- 
ed at  the  Iowa  experiment  station  show- 
ing the  value  of  the  purebred  bull  was* 
featured,  and  many  cow  testing  associa- 
tion members  substantiated  this  experi- 
ment by  giving  practical  experiences  as 
proven  out  by  the  cow  testing  records. 

In  this  Iowa  test  purebred  Holstein, 
Guernsey  and  Jersey  bulls  were  used  on 
very  inferior  scrub  cows,  purchased  in 
Arkansas.  The  grades  of  the  first  gen- 
eration, when  taken  as  a  group,  showed 
a  39  per  cent  increase  in  milk,  and  a  35 
per  cent  increase  in  butterfat  produc- 
tion The  grades  of  the  second  genera- 
tion, when  taken  as  a  group,  showed  an 
increase  of  130  per  cent  in  milk,  and 
109  per  cent  increase  in  butterfat,  which 
is  a  striking  tribute  to  the  purebred  sire. 

Similar  results  can  be  obtained  by 
any  dairyman,  the  amount  of  increase 
depending  upon  the  productive  capacity 
of  the  foundation  animals  and  the  kind 
of  bull  used.  The  use  of  a  purebred 
bull  with  plenty  of  producing  capacity 
back  of  him  is  certain  to  result  in  a  herd 
of  higher  producing  cows,  which  means 
not  only  larger,  but  cheaper  production 
and  increased  profits. 


Feeding  Value  of  Barley. 

Barley  has  long  been  one  of  the 
standard  feed  crops  of  Europe.  It  is 
used  almost  exclusively  as  ..the  grain 
feed  in  the  production  of  the  famous 
"Danish  bacon."  Barley  is  also  used  ex- 
tensively in  producing  high  quality  pork 
in  Canada.  Barley  can  be  grown  under 
many  conditions  of  altitude  and  climate 
where  corn  is  not  a  practical  crop.  For 
that  reason  it  is  a  crop  that  might  more 
generally  be  grown  through  the  moun- 
tain states.  Barley  comes  on  earlier  in 
the  season  than  corn  and  is  more  easily 
harvested. 

Feeding  tests  at  the  Wisconsin  exper- 
iment station  show  that  for  hogs,  barley 
is  worth  about  92  per  cent  as  much  as 
an  equal  weight  of  corn.    It  must  be 


ground,  however,  to  give  best  results 
and  should  be  supplemented  with  tank- 
age. It  is  richer  in  protein,  however, 
than  com,  and  after  pigs  have  reached 
a  weight  of  75  pounds  the  tankage  can 
be  left  out  of  the  ration  if  they  have 
good  pasture.  It  is  now  generally 
known  that  hogs  can  be  trusted  to  bal- 
ance their  own  rations  so  the  barley  and 
tankage  can  be  satisfactorily  fed  in  self- 
feeders.  Barley  has  a  wider  range  of 
feeding  use  than  oats,  due  to  the  fact 
that  it  is  a  more  suitable  feed  for  hogs. 
This,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  it  usual- 
ly outyields  oats  should  lead  to  its  in- 
creased use  as  a  grain  crop  for  feeding 
purposes. 

When  fed  to  horses  it  is  always  best 
to  crush  the  grain,  preferably  by  the 
use  of  a  roller  mill.  While  it  is  slightly 
less  efficient  pound  for  pound  than  corn, 
with  most  farm  animals  it  seems  equal 
to  corn  up  to  about  60  per  cent  of  the 
ration  in  feeding  dairy  cows.  Pound  for 
pound  it  is  above  oats  in  feeding  value. 


Dairy  Profit  From  Liberal  Feeding. 

Cows  in  Colorado  cow  testing  asso- 
ciations with  annual  feed  bills  ranging 
from  $90  to  $100,  returned  practically 
double  the  profit  of  cows  that  consumed 
but  $30  to  $40  worth  of  feed  during  the 
year.  The  average  observer  in  glancing 
at  an  association  record  might  assume 
that  the  profitable  cows  are  those  with 
the  low  expense  accounts  charged 
against  them.  Such  is  not  the  case, 
however,  as  will  appear  following  a 
careful  study  of  the  results  obtained 
during  the  years  1921  and  1922  in  the 
cow  testing  associations  of  Colorado. 

In  importing  these  results,  H.  R.  Las- 
celles,  fieldman  for  the  state  dairy  com- 
mission, points  out  that  in  eleven  herds 
showing  an  average  cost  of  feed  rang- 
ing from  $30  to  $40,  the  value  of  pro- 
duction above  feed  costs  was  $71.19: 

In  nineteen  herds  showing  an  average 
cost  of  feed  of  $40  to  $50,  the  value  of 
produce  over  feed  cost  was  $75. 

In  thirteen  herds  showing  an  average 
cost  of  feed  of  $50  to  $60,  the  value  of 
produce  over  feed  cost  was  $87.40. 

In  seventeen  herds  showing  an  aver- 
age cost  of  feed  of  $60  to  $70,  the  value 
of  produce  over  feed  costs  was  $88.62. 

In  eight  herds  showing  an  average 
cost  of  feed  of  $70  to  $90,  the  value  of 
produce  over  feed  cost  was  $119.55. 

In  four  herds  showing  an  average  cost 
of  feed  of  $90  to  $110,  the  value  of  pro- 
duce over  feed  cost  was  $135.07. 

A  study  of  these  figures  should  prove 
to  any  man  that  with  cows  of  reason- 
able capacity  the  greater  profit  comes 
from  feeding  the  cows  intelligently  up 
to  their  maximum  capacity  for  convert- 
ing feed  into  milk. 


Big  Type  Hogs  Favorites. 

There  is  no  "best  breed"  of  hogs,  but 
within  the  different  breeds  the  big  type 
hog  is  finding  most  favor  in  nearly  all 
parts  of  the  conutry.  This  is  pointed 
out  in  a  recent  Farmers'  Bulletin,  No. 
1263,  "Breeds  of  Swine,"  by  E.  Z.  Rus- 
sell, of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture.  This  bulletin  gives  a 
brief  history  of  all  the  breeds  now  found 
in  the  United  States,  descriptions  of 
their  characteristics,  and  names  of  the 
various  record  associations  with  names 
and  addresses  of  the  secretaries.  It  is 
well  illustrated  with  photographs  of 
typical  specimens  of  most  of  the  breeds. 

The  usual  classification  under  lard 
and  bacon  types  is  given.  The  breeds 
included  under  the  first  are  the  Duroc 
Jersey,  Poland  China,  Chester  White, 
Berkshire,  Hampshire,  and  Spotted  Po- 
land China.  The  Tamworth  and  the 
Yorkshire  are  the  only  breeds  of  the 
bacon  type  grown  to  any  extent  in  this 
country  and  are  the  only  ones  included. 
The  minor  breeds  given  a  place  in  the 
bulletin  are  the  Mule-Foot,  Large  Black, 
Kentucky  Red  Berkshire,  Cheshire,  Es- 
sex and  Victoria. 

The  big-type  animals,  says  the  au- 
thor, are  found  in  all  breeds,  but  are 
more  numerous  in  some  breeds  than  in 
others.  Owing  to  an  increasing  demand 
for  cured  hams  and  bacon  of  high  qual- 
ity, the  type  of  hog  becomes  a  matter 
of  much  importance.  Hams  weighing 
from  twelve  to  sixteen  pounds  are  more 
likely  to  cure  with  high  quality  _  and 
flavor  than  lighter  or  heavier  pieces. 
Neither  hams  nor  bacon  should  carry 
excessive  quantities  of  fat,  but  should 
be  "well  marbled."  The  opportunity  for 


producing  meat  of  this  character  is 
greater  in  the  quickly  grown  big-type 
hog  than  in  the  distinctly  small-typo. 
The  most  profitable  hog  is  the  one  that 
can  be  grown  to  the  required  market 
weight  in  the  shortest  time.  Well-bred 
and  well-fed  animals  of  the  right  type 
will  make  the  market  weight  in  from 
seven  to  ten  months.  The  best  market 
weight  is  generally  from  175  to  225 
pounds. 

Copies  of  this  bulletin  may  be  ob- 
tained free  by  addressing  the  depart- 
ment at  Washington,  D.  C. 


Accuracy  of  Cow-Testing  Records. 
No  dairyman  need  to  hesitate  in  join- 
ing a  cow-testing  association,  because 
the  tests  are  taken  only  one  day  each 
month.  Some  have  been  disposed  to 
question  the  accuracy  of  such  tests.  Tne 
method  followed  is  to  calculate  the 
amount  of  milk  and  fat  produced  in  the 
month  from  one  day's  production.  In 
the  annual  report  of  a  cow-testing  asso- 
ciation of  Washington,  the  proprietor 
of  one  of  the  farms  made  the  following 
statement  relative  to  the  results  ob- 
tained: 

"It  may  be  of  interest  to  you  to  know 
that  the  cow  tester's  records  are  within 
3  per  cent  of  the  actual  records.  His 
costs  of  feed  throughout  the  year  is 
very  accurate.  As  you  know,  we  weigh 
every  feeding  for  each  cow  and  weigh 
and  test  our  milk  regularly  for  all  of 
the  cows  which  gives  an  excellent  check 
against  the  cow-testing  association  rec- 
ords. If  anyone  is  skeptical  as  to  the 
accuracy  of  his  production  costs,  this  in- 
formation might  be  of  value  to  you.  The 
tester's  records  are  sometimes  over  ours 
and  sometimes  under  ours,  and  the  av- 
erage works  out  very  accurately  for  the 
year's  work.  With  the  cows  on  official 
test  we  also  get  a  very  good  chance  to 
compare  the  records  of  the  tester  with 
the  actual  records,  and  there  is  almost 
no  variation.  In  this  case  the  tester 
takes  but  one  sample  of  one  day's  milk- 
ing, whereas  the  official  tester  takes  a 
sample  of  each  milking  covering  the 
entire  month,  and  the  total  fat  for  the 
month  seldom  varies  as  much  as  2  per 
cent,  and  in  such  cases  only  as  when  a 
cow  becomes  sick  at  or  near  the  time 
that  the  tester  is  testing  for  the  month." 

This  statement  should  answer  the 
question  sometimes  asked:  "Are  cow- 
testing  association  records  accurate 
enough  to  warrant  my  joining  a  testing 
association."  This  letter  is  fully  in  ac- 
cord with  investigations  made  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture some  years  ago.  Helmer  Rabild, 
at  one  time  in  charge  of  dairy  farming 
investigations  for  the  Department,  made 
the  following  statement: 

"Through  the  kindness  of  Professor 
T.  L.  Haecker,  access  was  had  to  the 
records  kept  of  the  production  of  the 
herd  at  the  Minnesota  State  Experiment 
Station,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  where  weights 
and  Babcock  tests  of  every  milking  of 
each  cow  in  the  herd  have  been  recorded 
for  nearly  twenty  years.  The  accuracy 
of  the  method  used  by  the  cow-testing 
associations  was  determined  by  compar- 
ing the  yields  as  estimated  by  them  and 
with  the  actual  yields  as  determined  by 
weighing  and  testing  each  milking.  The 
maximum  variation  by  the  cow-testing 
association  method  was  not  over  5.1  per 
cent  for  any  one  year.  For  the  average 
year  it  was  found  to  be  about  3  per 
cent  variation.  In  the  method  used  by 
the  cow-testing  association  the  total  dif- 
ference for  a  nine-year  period  is  in  no 
case  over  2  per  cent  from  the  actual 
yield." 

A  2  per  cent  variation  would  make  a 
difference  of  only  twelve  pounds  of  but- 
terfat on  a  600- pound  yearly  record,  and 
a  difference  of  but  three  pounds  on  a 
150-pound  yearly  record.  A  variation 
so  slight  would  not  materially  change 
the  classification  of  the  individual  mem- 
bers of  a  herd. 


Feeding  Potatoes  to  Hogs. 
Potatoes  should  be  cooked  for  hogs 
and  fed  with  middlings,  tankage,  meat 
meal  or  fish  meal  in  self-feeders.  Pota- 
toes are  a  highly  carbonaceous  feed  and 
it  is  particularly  important  that  they  be 
supplemented  with  these  protein  feeds 
for  growing  shoats.  The  self-feeder  is 
an  efficient  means  of  supplying  these 
protein  feeds  in  the  proper  proportion 
to  hogs  fed  with  potatoes. 


Potatoes  for  Sheep. 
Root  crops  are  always  a  desirable  ad- 
dition to  the  ration  of  sheep  and  pota- 
toes may  be  fed  in  about  the  same  way 
as  other  root  crops.  The  daily  allowance 
should  be  from  one  to  three  pounds  to 
a  mature  sheep.  Potatoes  should  be 
used  merely  as  the  succulent  part  of  the 
ration  to  be  fed  with  a  regular  allow- 
ance of  alfalfa  hay  and  some  form  of 
cheap  roughage. 


86%  of  the  Exhibitors  at  tbc 
1922  National  Dairy  Show 

held  at  Minneapolis,  October  7-14, 
use  Do  Laval  Cream  Separator*. 
These  exhibitor!  of  purebred  dairy 
cattle  are  the  cream  of  the  world  s 
best  dairymen — they  know  the  bett 
separator  and  use  it. 

Butter  made  from  De  Laval  sepa- 
rated cream  also  won  first  place  in 
every  cUiu  at  the  annual  convention 
of  the  National  Creamery  Butter- 
makers  Association,  held  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Dairy  Show.  This 
makes  the  twenty-sixth  time  that 
De  Laval-made  butter  baa  won  first 
place  since  1H99.  The  world's  beat 
buttermakera  use  and  recommend 
tho  De  Laval. 

In  order  to  determine  the  oldest 
De  Laval  Separators  still  in  service, 
we  will  give  a  prize  of 

$25  to  the  Owner  of  the 
Oldest   DE  LAVAL  in 
Each  State 

Simply  write  to  your  nearest 
De  Laval  office,  giving  the  date 
you  purchased  the  machine,  length 
of  service,  size,  serial  number,  and 
a  statement  regarding  the  service 
you  have  received  from  it. 

Prize  winners  in  each  state  will 
be  announced  in  due  course. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 

New  Yorlc  Chicago 
165  Broadway  29  E.  Madison  St. 

San  Francisco 
61  BeaJe  St. 

Sooner  or  later  you  will  use  a 

De  Laval 

Cream  Separator  and  Milker 


NO  STUMP  TOO  BIG  FOR  THE 

sffl^         HAND  POWER, 

1^ Stump  Puller 


One  man  with  a  K  can 
rip  out  any  stump  that  can 
be  pulled  with  the  best  incb 
•tee]  cable.  No  Dirrini — Na 
Expense  (or  Tessas  or  Power 

Works  by  leverage — same 
principle  as  a  jack. 
Made  of  the  finest  steel — 
guaranteed  against  breakage 
Endorsed  by  U.  S.  Gov- 
ernment experts. 

Wriietoday  for  free  book- 
let on  Land  Clearing. 
The  PiUyatrick  Products 
Corps  ratios 

49  JohsSt..  New  Tor W 
t5J  Mission  Street,  Baa  95 
Saa  Francisco,  Cat, 
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m 
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Maximum 
Protection 
At  Mini- 
mum Cost 


A  Design 
For  Every 
Practical 
Purpose 


Tour  dealer  can  supply  this  scien- 
tifically built  Fence.  Write  us  for 
name  of  dealer  in  your  vicinity. 

The  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co. 

Dept.  WF.  Deivn,  Colo. 


Dl  *0  If  100  T  PROTECTION  FOR  LIFE 

HI  sttlall  from  erne  vacrinatirsn  v 

■aVaWflWIl  Cutter's  Liquid  or  Solid 

m  sm  Blackleg  Astfressin.  Absc- 

■    La  M  lutcly  sate.  Cutter's  Sobd  Attrcs- 

|    ■  ssf  ■ 

I   II  Pill  Injectors.  If  Cutter's  Assrcsuo 

■LsfssaV*  ^JE  is  uiwotiitible  locally,  write 

The  Cutter  Laboratory 

**T7if  L*l*ra:<ri  that  JTsr.  j  H#ss>" 

Berkeley  (U-S-Lsccck)  California 
N.B.— Old  Style  Powder  andPiH  V*xiae»  etui  code 
ioi  cho6£  who  prefer  rb/m 


BARREN 


CONTAGIOUS  *\BORTION 

Prevent  this  by  sssfaf  ABORNO. 
Kaaiiy  administered  by  hypodermic  styv 
iogc.  KUla  abortion  germe  Quickly  witt- 
OL-t  harming'  cow.  Write  for  boot.  - 1  --- 

letters  from  user*  end  fall  details 
of  Mooey-Bock  Guarantee 
ABORNO  LABORATORY 
58  Jeff  St.    Lancaster,  Wis. 
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Farmers'  and  Stockmens'  Exchange 

Advertisements  will  be  inserted  in  this  department  for  7c  per  v.ord;  four  or  more 
consecutive  insertions,  5c  a  word  each  insertion.  Remittances  can  be  made  by  postoffice 
inane}'  order  or  personal  check.  Every  figure  and  initial  counts  as  one  word.  Guaranteed 
circulation  oj.OOO  copies  each  issue.  Send  us  a  trial  advertisement.  Write  far  proof  show- 
ing how  these  columns  pay  advertisers. 


POULTRY 


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS. 


ItOSE-COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  RED  COCKERELS 
— exhibition  stock,  ?o,  $5,  ?7.    Mrs.  I*  Dough- 
f-rtv,  Norwich,  Iowa. 


"DEWEVLAWN"    ROSE    COMB    REDS,  CHOICE 
breeding  cockerels  and  pullets  for  sale.    C.  E. 
Dewey.  Fort  Morgan,  Colo.   


.SINULE-COMB   RHODE    ISLAND    DARK  RED 
cockerels,  exhibition  stock,  prize  winners,  $2.50 
to  $4.    William  Ruger,  Yuma,  Colo.   


S.  C.   REDS — TEN   YEARS  CAREFUL  MATING 
for  egg  production.    Cocks  and  cockerels,  $2  to 
S5.     Special  mating,  $5.     L.  A.  Davids,  Hender- 
son. Colo.,  or  Dr.  F.  S.  Schoenleber,  Stock  Yards, 

Denver.  

THOROUGHBRED  SINGLE  -  COMB  RHODE 
Island  Red  cockerels,  direct  descendants  of 
Madison  Square  Garden  prize  winners.  Line  bred 
from  selected  heavy  laying,  type  for  19  years; 
$2.50  and  $3.     Carl  Wilson,  Maher,  Colo. 


LOWER  S  POULTRY  FARM,  ARVADA,  COLO. — 
Breeder  of  line-bred  heavy-laying  type  Single- 
Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds  for  twenty  years.  Hatch- 
ing eggs  and  baby  chicks  Jan.  1.  Like  all  things 
of  superior  merit,  demand  is  greater  than  supply. 
Please  place  your  order  early.   Catalog  on  request. 


LEGHORNS. 


PURE  ENGLISH  W.  L.  COCKERELS,  SIRED  BY 
pedigreed  males,  $12  per  doz.    Jenkins  Poultry 
Farm,  Jewell,  Kan.  


SINGLE-COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS — BOOKING 
orders  for  baby  chicks  1923,  delivered  from 
.American  highest  official  record  strain  (Holly- 
wood); also  breeding  cockerels,  $5  to  $15;  guar- 
antee to  please.  Agency  for  Wishbone  Mammoth 
Incubator  and  Brooders."  Mile  High  Poultry  Farm, 
Wheatridge,  Colo.   


WYANDOTTES. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  COCKERELS,  TRAP- 
nested.    Mrs.  Mary  M.  Wright,  Rt.  2,  Box  314, 

Boulder,  Coio.  

WHITE  WYANDOTTE  COCKERELS  AND  PUL- 
lets;  show  stock  at  two  cockerels  for  $5,  three 

pullets  for  $5.   Mrs.  B.  Dougherty,  Norwich,  Iowa. 


ORPINGTONS. 


CHOICE  SINGLE-COMB  BUFF  ORPINGTON  PUL- 
lets.     Lee  Lantz,  LaJunta,  Colo.  


MINORCAS. 


FOR  SALE — R.  C.  BLACK  MINORCAS — A  FEW 
pullets  and  cockerels.     Charles  A.  Welch,  Co- 
him bus.  Neb.  


PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 


WHITE   ROCK   COCKERELS,   FISHEL  STRAIN, 
$5  to  $20.    Beaty's  Poultry  Farm,  Rocky  Ford, 
Colo. 


SEVERAL  VARIETIES. 


NINETY  BREEDS — POULTRY,  EGGS,  PIGEONS, 
dogs,  baby  chicks,  parrots,  ferrets,  hares.  Com- 
plete free  folder.     Bergey's  Poultry  Farm,  Tel- 
ford, Pa.  


SINGLE-COMB  PUREBRED    BLACK  MINORCA 
cockerels.  02  each.    White  Langshan  cockerels, 
$2  each.    Purebred  Bourbon  Red  Turkey  gobblers, 
S7  each.   Mrs.  H.  C.  Maranville,  Benkelman,  Neb. 


IF  IT  WEARS  FEATHERS  WE  HAVE  IT  OR 
will  get  it  for  you.  Headquarters  for  pullets 
and  cockerels;.  Have  on  band  classy  lot  of  Barred 
Rock  and  Ancona  pullets.  Oat  sprouters  to  get 
you  winter  eggs.  Write  or  phone.  Champney's 
Poultry  Yards,  2057  S.  Broadway,  Denver,  Colo. 

DUCKS. 


MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKS,  $1.50;  DRAKES,  $2. 
Harold  M' Williams,  Hillsdale,  Wyo.  

TURKEYS. 


PUREBRED     WHITE      HOLLAND  TURKEY'S, 
breeding  stock.     Ralph  Smith,  Carlton,  Colo. 


PURE  BRED  MAMMOTH  BOURBON  TOMS  AND 
hens.  $7,  $1.     K.  K.  Y'oung,  Ft.  Morgan,  Colo. 

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEY  TOMS.  $12.50  TO 
$15;  pullets,  $7.50  to  $8.     Satisfaction  guar- 
anteed, (i.  A.  Cobb,  Fowler,  Colo. 


IDEAL  MAMMOTH  BRONZE  PUREBRED  GOLD- 
ban);,      large-boned,      vigorous,  prize-winning 
stvk.    Toitih,  $10 — 20;  hens,  $0 — 10.     Mrs.  W. 
S.  Lirnillc,  Lamar,  Colo. 


DUCKS  AND  TURKEYS. 


MAMMOTH     BRONZE    HENS,    18   TO    20  LBS. 

each,  $15;  some  June-hatched  pullets,  $12.50; 
toms,  $15.  Instructions  on  raising  turkeys,  cur- 
ing crop  diHoase,  blackheads  and  cause  of  it,  $1. 
tSunriydale  Poultry  Farm,  Wm.  A.  Draves,  Prop., 
Keyntone,  Efftbr. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


NEED  CHICKEN  COOTS?  WE  LOAN  THEM  TO 
you  free  and  pay  you  top  market  for  your  poul- 

try.     The  Khoden  Kareli  Egg  Co..  Denver,  Colo. 

SHORES  MEANS  HIGH  TRICES,  QUICK  REMIT- 
tanceH  and  hone»t  weight*.     Ship  un  your  live 

or  oV-h-wI  poultry.     The  Rhodes  Ranch  Egg  Co., 

Denver,  Colo.  

BRAND  NEW  DOUBLE  WALL  HOT-WATER  IN- 
cubatorH.  2»;0  egg  ..ize,  $.-,«;  400-egg  «i/.e,  $18. 
1,000-chick  coal  burning  hover*,  $27.50.  Send 
remittanee  with  order.  Kayo  Incubator  Co., 
Omaha,  Krinf. 

STANDARD  CHEMICAL  PRODUCTS  CO.  PROD- 
uct»  for  poultry;  Standard  Poultry  Spray. 
BUndard  Poultry  Germ  Fluid  for  diseases,  and 
Htarulard  Poultry  Towder.  Recommended  by  many 
who  are  uiing  them;  only  Hold  through  represents1 
liven  of  HtnU  Poultry  AsflOcUtlOBi  who  will  call 
on  you  In  time.  Standard  Chemical  Product*  Co.. 
Denyer,  Colo.  ' 

LIVE  STOCK 


CATTLE. 


FOR  SALI  BBOIf 
yo.irs  old  Mtre, 
RANOK  BULLfaZ- 


il.'ERNSEY  BULL,  4 
Lit*  Artiina*.  Colo. 

RKlf  HKRKPORDH 
»el|   Purebred  Cattle 


'KM 


thorn  helfrr*.  full  tthtrrm,  good  mini, 
d  Shetland  ponln*.   V   p.  fleiily,  Fort 


FOR  SALE — TWENTY  HEAD  OF  HIGH-GRADE 
Milking  Shorthorn  cows,  bred  to  and  sired  by 
registered  bulls.  Also  one  2-year-old  aegistered 
Milking  Shorthorn  bull.  V.  T.  Wyatt,  Sedalia, 
Colo. 


FOR  SALE — FIVE-MONTHS-OLD  PURE  AND 
well  bred  Holstein  Friesian  bull  calf;  from  a 
40-pound  bull  and  a  real  cow.  See  calf  and  dam 
at  Fairhill  Farm,  South  Federal  Blvd.  Entrance 
just  north  Loretto  Academv.  Phone  Eng.  151 
W.  F.  Korris,  Route  C,  Box'll7,  Denver,  Colo. 


HOGS. 


BIG-TYPE  POLAND  CHINAS,  BOTH  SEXES,  ALL 
ages.     Write   for  prices  and  breeding.  Gad 
Barney,  Haswell,  Colo. 


FIRST -CLASS  REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRES,  PO 
land   Chinas,   and   Chester  Whites;   boars  and 
gilts;  also  White  Wyandottes.  Dyke  Smith,  Flem 
ing,  Colo. 


KING  OF  THE  PATHFINDER  BOAR  FOR  SALE 
or  trade  for  one  as  good;  weight  600;  dark 
color,  big  type;  parents  ribbon  hogs  in  Denver 
Ralph  Rogers,  Little  Bear,  Wyo. 


WE  MUST  CHANGE  BOARS  AND  WILL  SELL 
or  trade  our  splendid  herd  boar  Woodbine  Trimm 
No.   112690.     We    want  a    good    Poland  China 
gowthy  spring  pig.    Fred  L.  Palmer,  Limon,  Colo. 


MILCH  GOATS. 


SWISS   MILCH   GOATS,   HIGH-GRADE  STOCK 
milking  from  three  to  five  quarts;  also  young 
stock.    Frank  Rauchfuss,  R.  D.,  Edgewater,  Colo. 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED — TO  HEAR  FROM  OWNER  OF  GOOD 
ranch  for  sale.     State  cash  price,  full  partic- 
ulars.    D.  F.  Bush,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


WANTED — ASSOCIATE     WITH     CAPITAL  TO 
handle  grazing  ranch-  near  LaTamie,  Wyo.;  have 
equipment,  horses,  trout  stream,  modern  house 
Fowler,  2555  W.  37th,  Denver,  Colo. 


RAILWAY  MAIL  CLERKS,  GOV'T  CLERKS  AND 
carriers  needed;  $1,500 — $2,400;  experience  un- 
necessary.   Particulars  free.    Write  Mokane,  Dept. 
B-ll,  Denver,  Colo. 


MEN  AND  WOMEN  TO  SELL  BANNER  BRUSHES 
direct  to  home;  good  pay;  exlusive  territory, 
permanent  work.     The  Banner  Brush  Co.,  1810 
Blake  St.,  Denver,  Colo. 


EARN*  $110  TO  $2  50  MONTHLY,  EXPENSES 
paid,  as  Railway  Traffic  Inspector.  Position 
guaranteed  after  three  months'  spare  time  study 
or  money  refunded.  Excellent  opportunities.  Write 
for  free  Booklet  G-142.  Stand.  Business  Training 
Inst.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  OR  TRADE — 240  ACRES,  100  ACRES 
in  fall  wheat,  all  fenced  well.  Fordson  tractor, 
seeder,  2  disk  plow,  tandem  disk  harrow,  4-section 
drag  harrow;  $35  acre  takes  all.  Now  under  oil 
lease;  consider  small  place  close  to  Denver.  E. 
L.  Spies,  Branson,  Colo. 


AMBITIOUS  MEN— WRITE  TODAY  FOR  AT- 
tractive  proposition,  selling  subscriptions  to 
America's  most  popular  automobile  and  sports- 
man's magazines.  Quick  sales.  Big  profits. 
Pleasant  work.  Digest  Publishing  Co.,  9659  But- 
ler Bldg.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


YOU  ARE  WANTED — $100  TO  $195  MONTH 

U.  S.  Government  positions.  Men — women  over 
17.  Steady  work;  no  strikes;  life  positions;  short 
hours;  pleasant  Work;  common  education  suffi- 
cient; experience  unnecessary.  List  positions  free. 
Write  Franklin  Institute,  Dept.  L  123,  Rochester, 
N.  Y. 


GOOD  HOME  ON  43-ACRE  FARM  WITH  TEAM, 
10  cattle,  5  hogs,  implements,  hay,  corn,  fodder 
included,  only  %  mile  village;  healthful  surround- 
ings, 25  acres  tillage,  pasture,  wood,  timber; 
house  with  28-foot  piazza,  barn,  poultry  house. 
Owner  called  away;  $1,200  takes  all,  part  cash. 
Details  Page  8  Illus.  Catalog  1,200  Bargains, 
copy  free.  Strout  Farm  Agency,  831  BA,  New 
York  Life  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


AGED  OWNER  MUST  SELL  318  ACRES  WITH 
10  horses,  10  cows,  bull,  8  yearlings,  25  bogs, 
harnesses,  vehicles,  full  implements,  etc.;  $3,300  in- 
come last  year;  delightful  place  to  live;  big  money 
melons,  potatoes,  etc.;  all  tillable;  100  acre  fields, 
35  cow  pasture,  ample  water,  comfortable  house, 
good  barn,  garage,  stable,  shop,  etc.  For  quick 
sale,  $8,000  gets  all,  part  cash.  Edw.  I.  Leland, 
Hugo,  Colo. 


FARMS  AND  RANCHES 


CASH  BUYERS  WANT  FARMS  AND  RANCHES 
for  spring.    May  I  sell  yours?    R.  A.  McNown, 
3.'!4  Wilkinson  Bldg.,  Omaha,  Nebr. 


EXTRA   CHOICE   120,   $1  1,500;     FINE  LOCA 
tion;  schools,  churches;  terms.  Deal  with  owner, 
George  Wortliam,   Worland,  Wyo. 


BELL  YOUR  PROPERTY  QUICKLY  FOR  CASH, 
no    matter   where    located.      Particulars  free. 
Real  Estate  Salesman  Co..  Dept.  11,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


WANTED — TO   HEAR  FROM    OWNER  HAVING 
farm  for  sale;  give  particulars  and  lowest  price. 
John  J.  Black-,  33rd  Street,  Chippewa  Falls,  Wis. 


OWNERS  OF  FARMS  AND  RANCHES  FOR  SALE 
at  real  bargain  prices,  should  write  us;  we  have 
cash  buyer*.     Central  Land  Bureau,  New  Frank- 
lin, Mo. 


A   SWT     I   WILL  SELL  MY  EQUITY  IN  820- 
acre    improved    ranch,    In    northeastern  Weld 

county,  Colo.,  for  $700.    Write  for  particular!. 

Address  Q.  J.  Helphiey,  Box  211,  Route  1,  South 
Haven,  Mich. 


Get  Fowler  Egg  Farm  White  Leghorns  for  Eggs 


A  winter-laying  strain. 


The  Bred-to-Lny  Kind — 247  to  288-cgg  blood. 


1J.  S.  RECLAMATION  PROJECT,  YELLOWSTONE 
Valley,  Mont.,  Irrigated  lanilH,  partly  improved, 
$10  to  $75  an  acre,  easy  term*.  Crop* — Sugar 
heel*,  corn,  alfalfa,  etc.  If.  W.  Bycrly,  52  North- 
ern  PairtflC  Ry  ,   St.   Paul,  Minn. 


LUMBER 


KIR  LUMBER,  HILLWORX,  RED  CEDAR  SHIN- 
gle- ,  (ante  posts,  from  mill!  to  you.    Send  bill 
for   rtcMvarad    prices.     Lanadown,    Box  woom, 

Everett,  Wa«h. 


Ml  S  (,'  E  L  L  A  N  E  O  IT  S 


SEND  KOR  OUR  WHOLESALE  WEEKLY  PRICE 
llsti;  it  will  keep  you  pouted  on  the  rock-bot- 
tom prices,  and  will  help  you  nave  from  26  to  40 
per  r  ent  on  your  nuppllei.  Stock  Growera  Whole- 
nule  Supply  Co.,  1023  l»th  Bt„  P.  0.  Box  1442, 
Denver,  Colo. 


1923  BABY  CHICKS 


and  Hatching  Eggs 

Will  soon  be  Ready 

By  placing  your  order  NOW  you  may  rest  assured  that  vou  will  get  your  eggs  or 
chicks  ju6t  when  you  want  them.    PLAY  SAFE  THIS  YEAR.  'Book  vour  order  NOW  with 

the  FOWLER  EGG  FARM  and  get  started 


Mr.  Hayball,  in  Idaho,  writes:  "172  Pul- 
lets raised  from  your  eggs  have  averaged  me 
$4.75  per  day  for  November  and  December 
— 60  per  cent  daily  egg  yield."  


you  must  have  the  FOWLER  EGG  FARM 

our  circular  and  prices  which  contains  facts  from  our  customers 


with  a  real  strain  of  bred-to-lay~  Leghorns; 
the  kind  that  will  make  you  money  right 
from  the  start. 

Don't  think-such  a  record  possible  with 
any  other  strain  of  Leghorns.    To  do  this 
STRAIN  of  bred-to-lay  Leghorns.   Write  today  for 
Address 


Fowler  Egg  Farm,  Route  1-B,  Fowler,  Colo. 


Incubating  Time  Will  Soon  Be  Here 

Did  YOU  get  satisfactory  hatches  last  season? 
Are  yon  in  the  market  for  an  incubator? 

Investigate  the  Charters  Incubator 

BEFORE  YOU  BUY',     WRITE  FOR  CATALOG. 

Trim  the  wick  only  once  a  week.  Fill  the  lamp  only  once  a  week. 

The  CHARTERS  regulates  itself  automat  It-ally. 
The  best  oil-burning  hot- water  incubator. 

SOLD  BY 

The  Colorado  Seed  Co.,  1515  Champa  St.,  Denver  Agents 

S.  I>.  SWEET,  Mgr.  ROMOCO  POULTRY  FAM, 
Littleton,  Colo.;  Inter  mountain  Distributor. 


BEST  PARCHMENT  BUTTER  WRAPPERS,  8x11, 
neatly  printed,  100,  GOc;  additional  100,  40c. 
Home  Specialty  Co.,  Middleton,  Idaho.  


PATENTS — BOOKLET  FREE.  HIGHEST  REF 
erences.  Best  results.  Promptness  assured. 
Send  model  or  drawing  for  examination  and  opin 
ion.  Watson  E.  Coleman,  Patent  Attorney,  624 
F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C.   


WHY  USE  A  DULL  RAZOR  WHEN  ONE  TUBE 
of  Eversharp  will  keep  your  razor  sharp  for  one 
year?  Order  now  and  get  extrt  tube  free;  $1, 
guaranteed  or  money  baclc.  Geo.  F.  Hayes,  293% 
Weidler  St.,  Portland,  Ore.  


NEW  CROP — FANCY  PURE  SUGAR  CANE  SY 
rup;  simply  delicious;  not  to  be  compared  with 
store-bought  kinds;  attractive  prices.  You  save 
the  middlemen's  profit.  Large  sample  10c.  See 
it,  taste  it.  My  nineteenth  season.  Farmer  Harr- 
iett, Route  D,  Houston,  Texas.  


LET  US  TAN  YOUR  HIDE — COW  AND  HOUSE 
hides  for  fur  coats  and  robes.  Cow  and  steer 
hides  into  harness  or  sole  leather.  Catalog  on 
request.  We  repair  and  remodel  worn  furs;  esti 
mates  furnished.  The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Co., 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  ENTER  BUSINESS 

Our  position  calls  have  increased  50  per  cent 
over  last  year.  Write  for  56-page  catalog,  mailed 
free.  Barnes  Commercial  School,  1625-45  Champa 
St.,  Denver.  Largest  business  school  in  Rocky 
Mountain  region.   Begin  at  any  time. 


NURSES  TRAINING  SCHOOL — PARK  AVE.  HOS 
pital,  Denver,  Colo.,  offers  a  thorough  training 
to  young  women  desirous  of  becoming  professional 
nurses.  This  is  a  fully  accredited  school.  Course 
is  three  years.  During  training  students  receive 
full  maintenance,  tuition  and  nil  uniforms;  also 
money  allowance  of  $6  per  month  to  cover  other 
hospital  needs.  Apply  Supt.  of  Nurses,  Park  Ave, 
and  Humboldt  Sts.,  Denver,  Colo.  


TOBACCO. 


TOBACCO  —  THREE-YEAR-OLD  KENTUCKY 
leaf;  pay  for  tobacco  and  postage  when  received; 
3  lbs.  chewing,  $1;  4  lbs.  smoking,  $1;  7  lbs. 
No.  2  smoking,  $1.  Kentucky  Tobacco  Assn., 
Hawesville,  Ky. 


HOMESPUN  TOBACCO — CHEWING,  5  POUNDS 
$1.75;  10  pounds,  $3;  20  pounds,  $5.  Smok 
ing,  6  pounds,  $1.25;  10  pounds,  $2;  20  pounds 
S3. 50.  Send  no  money,  pay  when  received.  Co- 
Operative  Tobacco  Growers,  Pnducah,  Ky.  


TOBACCO — SELECT    3-YEAR-OLD  KENTUCKY 
leaf.  '  Pay  for  tobacco  and  postage  when  re- 
ceied.     Five  lbs.  smoking,  $1.25;  5  lbs.  chewing, 
$1.50.    Farmers'  Union,  Hawesville,  Ky.  


NATUHAL  LEAF  TOBACCO — CHEWING,  5  LBS. 

$1.75;  10  Ibn.,  $3;  20  lbs.,  $5.  Smoking,  5  lbs., 
$1.25;  10  pounds,  $2.  Pay  when  received.  To- 
bacco  Growers'  Union,  Pnducah,  Ky.  


San  Luis  Valley  Potato  Show 
Scores  Success. 

(Continued  from  Pago  6.) 
Any  Oilier  Variety — 1,   Omar  Under- 
wood. Del  Norte;  2,  Henry  Schmidt,  Del 
Norte;  3,    J.  L.  Wolfe,  Iioopor;    4,  Joo 
Clark. 

Class  4 — Illiss  Triumphs — 1,  Joo  Clark; 

no  award. 

UtiralB— 1,  J.  L.  Wolfe;  2,  Kcrncn  & 
Torres,  Del  Norto. 

Early  ohlos-— 1.  J.  E.  Kernen;  2.  C.  R. 
RohlnHon;  3,  K.  A.  Thompson. 

Any  Other  Variety — 2,  I.  P.  Rockey, 
Saguache. 

Polnlo  Club  nnd  Smith-Hughes  Exhibits. 

Class  n — Brown  Beauties — 1,  Fred  Oil- 
ier; 2,  Lloyd  Kobinson,  Center;  3,  Russcl 
I 'a  1 1  itmimi.   ('inter;    4,    Italph  Nofl'Hlin;er, 

Center. 

Runnel  Mtirhanks — -,  Verl  Johnson, 
enter;  2.  Pal  Dcltrlch,  Center;  3,  Dwlght 
Moody,  Center. 

Peach  Blows— 1,  Logan  Eubnnks,  Cen- 
ter; 2,  Robert 'Burns,  Center;  3,  Olen 
Johnston,  Center. > 

Class  6— Brown  Beauties— 1,  Fred  Dil- 


ler;  2.  Lloyd  Robinson;  3,  Herbert  Bow- 
ers, Center;  4.  Eben  Cole,  Center. 

Class    7 — Russett     Burbanks — 1,  Verl 

Johnston. 

Peach  Blows — 1,  Logan  Eubanks;  2 
and  3,  Robert  Burns. 

Registered  Seed  Exhibits. 

Class  8 — Russett  Burbanks— 1,  Sauder 
&  McPee;  2.  J.  Wolfe;  3,  Verl  Johnston. 

Peach  Blows — 1.  O.  F.  Diller;  2,  Ever- 
ette  Irons;  3,  Sauder  &  McFee. 

Brown     Beauties — 1,  O.  F.  Diller;  2. 
Henry  Specker;  3,  Corbin  Wright,  Monte 
Vista;  4,  H.  S.  Tyrrel,  Monte  Vista. 
Bushel  Samples  Peaeh  Blows. 

Class  9 — Best  Bushel — 1,  Everette 
Irons;  2,  O.  F.  Diller;  3,  F.  L.  Johnston. 
Center. 

Sweepstakes. 

Markets — Russett  Burbanks — Mrs.  L. 
B.  Linegan. 

Seed,  Registered — L.  B.  Finegan. 
Seed,  not  Registered — Fred  Diller. 
Club  Work — Verl  Johnston. 


LOW  PRICES' 

NOW  on  all 
r-  164  styles  of 
OTTAWA 

_  FENCE  and  GATES— Leu 
».     .Than  Wire  Mill  Prion.  Satie- 

r       faction  Guaren  eed  or  Money  Beck. 

.     Write  for  KRE1;  UOOK  and  Cut  Prlrra. 
OTTAWA  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY. 
_2S1  D  Union  Street,  Ottawa.  Kan . ...   


The  Breeders  Gazette 

12  MONTHS 

Western  Farm  Life 

18  MONTHS 

Both  for  Only 

$1.00 


Through  a  special  arrangement  we 
are  able  to  offer  The  Breeders  Gazette 
with  Western  Farm  Life  at  greatly 
reduced  rate.   Order  this  club  now. 

This  offer  good  for  now  or  renewal 
subscriptions,  and  renewals  will  be 
extended  from  present  dato  of  expira- 
tion. 


COUPON 


Wfnlrrn  Farm  Life,  Denver,  Colo.i 

Gentlemen — Enclosed  herewith 
please  And  $1.00,  for  which  send  me 
Breeders  Oazotto  for  12  months  and 
Western  Farm  Llfo  for  1«  months. 


Narao   

P.  O  

R.  F.  D   Box.. 


STATE. 


December  1,  1922. 


WESTERN   FARM  LIFE 
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Market  Outlook  for  Farm  and 
Ranch  Products. 

(Continued  from  Page  6.) 
■weakness.  At  present  prices,  by-product 
feeds  are  not  out  of  line  with  corn  and 
oats.  H, 

Prices  per  ton  (100*pound  bags^  *n 
carlots : 

Chicago — Bran,  $25;  standard  mid- 
dlings, $26;  flour  middlings,  $28.50;  cot- 
tonseed meal,  36%,  $47.50;  43%,  $52; 
hominy  feed,  $30;  gluten  feed,  $36.85; 
old  process  oil  meal,  $523>0;  tankage, 
$65. 

Seed  Markets  Hold  Their  Own. 

Price  changes  in  clover  and  grass 
seeds  have  been  small,  but  gains  in  the 
last  six  weeks  have  been  -well  held. 
Two-thirds  of  the  alfalfa  seed  likely  to 
be  disposed  of  by  growers  has  already 
been  sold. 

Egg  Prices  Show  Phenomenal  Advance. 

Last  August,  when  coolers  were  filled 
with  the  largest  storage  stock  of  eggs 
ever  known  and  a  heavy  supply  was  still 
coming,  fresh  eggs  sold  at  Chicago  as 
low  as  18  cents.  They  have  advanced 
since  to  55  cents,  a  gain  of  200  per  cent. 
The  market  is  probably  near  the  upper 
limit,  but  should  hold  around  this  level 
for  a  month  or  so.  Storage  eggs  are 
working  into  a  stronger  position  as  the 
rate  of  distribution  seems  to  be  rapid 
enough  to  take  care  of  most  of  the  ex- 
cess by  the  first  of  the  year. 

Poultry  receipts  have  increased  and 
stocks  in  storage  are  beginning  to  ac- 
cumulate. Prices  are  holding  much  bet- 
ter than  seemed  possible  in  view  of  the 
big  increase  in  production,  although  they 
are  lower  than  two  months  ago. 

Latest  quotations: 

Kansas  City — Eggs,  firsts,  46c;  sec- 
ends,  25c;  live  poultry,  broilers  23c; 
springs,  18c;  heavy  hens,  19c;  light 
hens,  13c;  roosters,  10c;  turkeys,  35c; 
ducks,  18c;  geese,  12c. 

Denver — Eggs,  52@65c.  Live  poultry, 
hens,  15@18c;  springy  15@17c;  roost- 
ers, 7c;  turkeys,  28@30c. 

Butter  Market  Maintains  Advance. 

Butter  prices  made  slight  additional 
gains  last  week  and  closed  firm,  al- 
though a  nervous  undertone  was  evi- 
dent, many  dealers  feeling  that  the  mar- 
ket had  practically  reached  its  upper 
limit.  Retailers  report  that  demand 
has  fallen  off  considerably  and  dealers 
are  of  the  same  opinion  so  far  as  fresh 
butter  is  concerned.  Buyers  are  turning 
more  and  more  to  storage  butter  in 
which  the  situation  is  strong  In  spite 
of  the  reported  decline  in  consumptive 
demand,  the  rate  of  disappearance  at 
the  four  leading  markets  in  the  first 
half  of  November  was  much  greater 
than  in  the  corresponding  period  of  last 
year.  Production  is  decreasing,  as 
shown  by  reports  to  the  American 
Creamery  Butter  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation, but  receipts  have  been  unusual- 
ly heavy  partly  because  delayed  ship- 
ments are  now  coming.  Butter  is  being 
offered  from  New  Zealand,  but  prices 
duty  paid  are  practically  on  a  parity 
with  those  of  the  country,  and  but  small 
quantities  have  been  bought.  Since  the 
trend  of  receipts  is  apt  to  be  downward 
in  the  next  few  weeks,  present  prices 
should  be  maintained  even  if  demand  is 
checked  to  some  extent. 

Prices  for  92-score  fresh  butter  on 
November  18  were: 

Chicago,  49%c;  Boston,  50c;  New 
York,  49c;  Philadelphia,  51c. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables. 

Shipments  of  potatoes  have  fallen  off 
about  50  per  cent  in  the  last  month,  but 
prices  have  not  responded.  Declines  oc- 
curred on  some  of  the  consuming  mar- 
kets, but  shipping  points  were  generally 


steady.  The  chief  drawback  has  been 
the  lack  of  buying  for  winter  storage  as 
a  result  of  the  unfortunate  outcome  of 
storage  operations  last  year.  Many  of 
the  warehouses  have  not  been  filled, 
which  points  to  the  probability  of  a  big 
advance  later  on.  Northern  Whites  are 
quoted  at  75  cents  to  $1.20  per  100 
pounds  in  Mid- Western  cities. 

Shipments  of  boxed  apples  are  run 
ning  about  as  heavy  as  la3t  year,  but 
the  supply  of  barrelled  apples  is  about 
four  times  as  heavy  as  a  year  ago.  The 
total  supply  remains  liberal,  but  prices 
are  holding  firm.  New  York  Baldwins 
are  quoted  at  $4  to  $4.50,  Greenings  at 
$3.50  to  $4.50,  and  Midwestern  Jona- 
thans at  $5  to  $6  in  consuming  markets 


Don't  Trust  the  Bull. 

Farmers  who  keep  bulls  might  learn 
from  tiger  trainers  a  valuable  lesson 
that,  if  put  into  practice,  would  make 
them  better  life  insurance  risks.  No 
man  trusts  a  tiger  until  it  is  dead.  A 
bull,  although  he  uses  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent method,  can  do  just  as  much 
damage  as  any  animal  in  the  zoo  or  in 
the  jungle.  He  is  more  vicious  and 
treacherous  than  most  of  them,  and 
with  such  a  reputation  no  man  should 
trust  him  for  a  minute,  no  matter  what 
his  record  for  good  behavior  has  been. 
"Mean"  bulls  perhaps  have  killed  fewer 
men  than  those  considered  safe. 

There  are  few  rural  neighborhoods 
without  a  list  of  tragedies  and  near- 
tragedies  resulting  from  putting  trust 
in  "perfectly  gentle"  animals.  Only  a 
few  weeks  ago  an  employe  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
visiting  in  New  York  State,  was  so  bad- 
ly injured  by  a  dairy  bull  that  he  died 
a  shoi-t  time  later.  The  owner  led  out 
the  animal,  always  considered  gentle,  to 
have  its  picture  taken.  Without  warn- 
ing the  animal  knocked  down  his  owner 
and  then  gored  the  Department  employe 
who  had  rushed  to  the  man's  assistance. 

Had  this  bull  been  led  on  a  staff  at- 
tached to  the  ring  in  his  nose  the  trag- 
edy could  not  have  happened.  Better 
still,  it  might  have  been  kept  in  a  pen 
so  arranged  that  handling  would  not 
have  been  necessary  at  all.  Plans  for 
constructing  safe  bull  pens  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Washington,  D.  C. 

Every  farmer  who  owns  a  bull  would 
do  well  to  put  up  this  warning  in  his 
barn:  "Don't  Trust  the  Bull." 


LIVESTOCK  NOTES. 


(C.  N.  Henry,  Fieldman.) 


Tvco  Good  Holsteln  Sale*. 
The  Hall  Brothers'  sale  at  Western 
Holetein  farm  on  November  20,  was  well 
attended  and  an  average  of  $211.00  was 
paid  for  the  catalogued  offering.  Mrs. 
Emma  SBider  paid  the  top  of  the  sale, 
J600.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Gibson  were 
good  buyers  for  the  best  ones.  Harry  L. 
and  Ada  Luber  bought  some  good  ones. 
Mike  Penrose,  Sam  Hansen.  Boston  & 
Donnely,  Frank  Bridgman,  University  of 
Wyoming,  and  a  number  of  local  people 
were  the  principal  buyers.  Buchanan, 
Henry,  and  Banks,  were  the  auctioneers 
and  Mr.  James  Gibson  handled  the  pedi- 
grees and  is  an  expert  in  his  line.  He 
also  handled  the  pedigress  in  the  J.  J. 
Kalberer  sale. 


The  Whowell  &  Folly  sale  at  Johns- 
town, November  22,  was  attended  by  a 
large  crowd  of  people  and  the  tent  was 
filled  to  overflowing.  The  cattle  came  in 
in  fine  shape  and  while  the  prices  were 
not  high  the  cattle  brought  fair  money. 
Mr.  Ponsford  of  the  Willow  Springs  Farm 
bought  the  top,  a  cow,  for  $625.  Mr.  Nor- 
ris  of  Loretto  Heights  Farm  bought  some 
real  ones,  also  Mrs.  M.  Penrose  of  Den- 
ver, Sam  Crowley  of  Johnstown  bought 
a  lot  of  the  good  ones,  and  Donnely  & 
Baston  were  among  the  buyers.  Mr.  Pol- 
ly, manager,  had  everything'  ready  and  in 
fine*  shape.  Colonels  Joe  Hays,  G.  N. 
Banks  and  H.  C.  Henry  conducted  the 
sale.  H.  C.  Henry  represented  Western 
Farm  Life. 


Recent  Range  ©f  Livestock  Prices  at  Oar  Principal  Markets. 


Cattle—  Denver. 

Medium  heavy  steers   $  6.25©  7 

Common  heavy  steers    4.75®  6 

Medium  light  steers   6.00(a)  7 

Common  light  steers   4.50®  6 

Common  to  choice  butcher  heifers   8.75(3)  6 

Common  to  choice  butcher  cows   J.fO®  6 

Bologna  and  beef  bails  .....„„„  „          2j00©  3 

Canners  and  cutters,  cowe  and  heifers  ,    J. 50®  3 

Canner  Steers    2.00®  J 

Medium  to  choice  light  veals   6.00®  8 

Common  to  choice  heavy  veals   4.00® 

Common  to  choice  feeders  (1000  lb.  up)....  5.00® 
Common  tb  choice  feeders  (750-1,000  lb.)....  5.00® 

Common  to  choice  stocker  steers   4.50® 

Common  to  choice  stocker  cows  and  heifers.  2.75® 

Hog* — 

Top  of  Market   «.  $ 

Bulk  of  Sales    8.00® 

Heavy  (250  lb.  up)   7.75 f0  8 

Medium  (200 — 250  lbs.)   8.00®  8 

Light   (150—200  lb.)   .....    8.00®  8 

Light  Lights  (130-150  lb.)   ..    7.50®  8 

Smooth  packing  sows  (250  lb.  up)   7.50®  8 

Medium  to  choice  pigs  (130  lb.  down,.   7.00®  8 

Stock  pigs   „   6.25®  7. 

Sheep  and  I.nmfom — 

Medium  and  prime  lambs  84  lb.  down)  $12.00013, 

Culls  and  common  lambs   10.00®12. 

Medium  to  choice  ewes   4.50®  6. 

Feeder  lamba    11. 75-6)12 


Kansas  City 
$6.50®  8.85 
4.85® 
6.264 
4.50$ 
4.90@ 
MA® 
■a.  15® 
£.15® 
1.26® 
6.25@10.00 
3.50®  7.00 
5.10® 
5.00® 
4.25  6> 
2.75® 


6.50 
i.iO 

6.2-5 
8.&0 
6-»5 
.35 
3.7.5 
3.65 


8.00 
8.00 
8.00 

5.80 


Omaha. 

$6.75®  8.75 

4.75®  7.00 
6.50® 
4.50® 
3.76® 
3.50® 


2.75® 
2.351 


8.50 
6.75 
9.00 
6.25 

e.oo 

3.50 
4.00 


COW  BOY 


SURE  HEATER 
STOCK  TANKS 


2.50® 
7.50®10.00 
4.50®  7.50 
5.25® 
5.00® 
4.50® 
3.00® 


7.50 
7.50 
7.75 

5.50 


8.25 
8.20 
8.20 
8.25 
8.20 


7.85® 
7.65® 
7.85® 
7.75® 
7.75®  8.25 
6.80®  7.45 

H.i'i'@"i.i6 

$12.75014.50 
8.26®12.75 
5.00®  7.75 
12.00  i>13.25 


$  8.25 

7.35®  8.20 

7.80®  8.25 

7.90®  8.25 

7.60®  8.20 

7.35@"r70 

7.00®' 8.00 

$12.50®14.25 
8.00®12.75 
5.250  7.60 
11.25®13.35 


t  a  beater  early.  Write  now  for  illus- 
1  eircnlaru  and  dealer's  name,  to 


LASTS  A  LIFETIME 


Convert  (Train  and  bay  into  butter  and  meat  and  save 
■  freight  charges  by  heating  the  water  for  your  etock 
kS    with  cxAjh,  wood,  or  eonl  in  a 

|      COW  BOY  TANK  HEATZR 

FS  Quickest  to  heat;  strongest  draft;  adjustable  gratea- 
B    afches  removed  without  disturbing  f'r<  keeps  Ore  24  bra  ' 

3  Absolutely  Safe;  XS£m£&^ 

B  used  in  Wood.  Steel  or  Concrete  Tank  a  of  any  size 
3.  Must  reliable,  practical,  efficient.  Price  reduced 
Quality  maintained.    Thousands  used  everywhere 


THE  MUNOIE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
 837  Brunner  Street.  Peru.  Illlnoie 


BLUE  RIBBON  HERD 

DUROCS 

Buy  them  young  and  grow  them  yourself. 
Weaned  pigs,  regular  price  $25  to  $50.  Our 
specialty  for  short  time  on  good  farmers' 
boars,  weaners,  $15  and  $20.  8how  pros- 
pects, weaners,  $50.  Are  breeding  now 
for  fall  farrow.  Can  sell  you  one  or  a  car 
load.  Our  Blue  Ribbon  berd  waH  the  high 
winner  at  Denver.     Write  today. 

The  Blue  Ribbon  Live  Stock  Co. 
C.  F.  Burke,  Mgr.  PUEBLO,  COLO. 


OUTSTANDING 

HOLSTEIN  BULL 

We  have  for  sale  a  yearling  son  of  a  three- 
year-old  heifer  who  made  1,085  lb'i.  butter  last 
year  and  21,428  lbs.  milk,  leaking  her  fifth  In 
the  world  for  butter  production  and  ninth  lor 
milk  for  the  year  1921-1K22.  The  bull  caif  is 
Bired  by  a  30-lb.  son  oi  Johan  Duchess  Do  Kol 
Lad,  a  bull  who  has  two  world  record  sis- 
ters, and  two  world  record  daughters.  Calf  is 
mostly  white  and  a  beautiful  individual. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICE. 
WHICH  IS  REASONABLE. 

Mrs.  R.  G.  Douglas,  Rush,  Colo. 


Milking:  Shorthorns 

THE  MONEY  MAKERS  FOR  THE  FARMER. 

You  cannot  go  wrong 
by  developing  j'our 
herd  into  a  dual-pur- 
pose paying  proposi- 
tion. This  can  be  done 
at  a  small  cost  by  securing 
one  of  our  young  bulls  by 
Master  Sam.  Master  Sam 
was  first  at  the  Irish  Royal 
in  dairy  class,  second  in 
beef  class.  His  dam,  Maid- 
en Fern,  gave  12,330  pounds  milk  in  37  week*. 
Maiden  Fern  has  never  been  defeated  in  the 
show  ring.  See  samples  of  Master  Sam  breed- 
ing at  the  International,  Chicago,  Ceo.  2  to  9, 
and  at  the  National  Western,  Denver,  Jin.  13 
to  20.  Ask  us  about  young  bulls.  We  have 
them  priced  to  selL 

The  Pine  Valley  Dairy  &  Farms  Co. 
Seeley  G.  Rose,  Mgr.    Colorado  Sprirss,  Colo. 


PRODUCTION 


We  offer  you  a  wonderful  amount 
of  these  Holstein  qualities — and  from 
a  clean  herd.  Bull  calves  from  fine 
record  dams.  Pahgre  Valley  Ranch, 
Loesch  Bros.,  Montrose,  Colo. 


BREEDING 


Buy  a  Calf  Out  of  This  Herd 

Twenty  cows  in  this  herd  on  an  official 
seven-day  test  averaged  440.13  lbs.  of  milk 
and  20.19  lbs.  of  butter. 

COLORADO  STATE  HOME. 


2305  S.  Wash.  St. 


Denver,  Colo. 


Milking  Shorthorn  Grades 
Heifers  and  Young  Cows 

Reds  and  roans.  Heavy  in  calf,  and  Springer*. 
Especially  selected  from  good  herds.  One  or 
a  carload,  priced  reasonably,  quality  consid- 
ered. 

C.  H.  HINMAN, 
STOCKYARDS,  DENVER,  COLO. 


Bates  Shorthorns 

are  the  foundation  blood  cf  true  Milking 
Shorthorns.  We  have  them.  A  few  bolls  lor 
sale. 

THE  CARPENTER  CATTLE  CO. 

GREELEY,  COLORADO 


Buy  MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

from  the  oldest  established  herd  in  the  state. 

We  can  supply  your  needs  in  bulls  of  beef 
type  either  horned  or  polled  Shorthorns. 

Write  Superintendent  for  folder  on  breeding 
and  prices. 

State  Industrial  School, 

Golden,  Colo. 


Milking  Shorthorns 

All  Cows  in  Milk  Officially  Tested. 

Berries  bulls  of  World'*  Record  breeding. 
Both  ii  .lien  and  femab-n  for  sale.  Personal  in- 
spection invited.   s«  !»l  for  Illustrated  Booklet. 

THE  BONVUE  FARMS  CO, 

Stockyards,  Denver,  Colo. 


We  have  bred  hundreds  of  prize-vrinning  and 
high-producing  HoUtein  cows,  including 


Tilly  Alcartra 

We  can  i-upply  you  with  that  same  line  of 
breeding.   Write  • 

McKAY  BROS.,  Caddoa,  Colo. 


HOLSTEIN  BULL 

Western  Fayne  Sir  Colantha  No. 
274957.  Beautiful  Holsttin  Prleafan 
bull,  now  for  aale.  Sure  breeder.  Good 
for  large  herd.    Bred  by  Hall  Bros. 

WILLOW  BROOK  DAIRY. 

Box  455,   Eairewater,  Colo. 

Phone  Lakewood  C8  J  5. 


GREAT  EARGAINS,  960  HEAD  HEREFOROS, 
SHORTHORNS,   ABERDEEN  ANGUS 

1,  2,  3,  4  and  5  years  old-  Cows,  heifers  and 
bulls.  Prices  *75  to  ?120  and  up.  360 
Percheron  and  Belgian  horses,  stallions,  mares 
and  colts,  1  to  6  years  old.  Prices  $125  and 
up  per  head.  One  head  or  a  carlot.  Breeding 
guarantees  with  each.  Registered  pedigrees  by 
mail.  Stock  on  twenty  farms  in  Iowa  and 
Illinois.  Write  for  circular  and  particular*. 
Address  ILLINOIS  HORSE  I  CATTLE  CO., 
Good  Block,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


LINE  BRED  SENSATION  DUROCS 

SPRING  BOARS 

A  few  real  herd-headers  left  Priced  right  for 
quick  sale.  Guaranteed  breeders.  Inr.ocula.ted 
and  cholera  immune.  Write  for  prices  and  par- 
ticulars. 

WINDERMERE  FARM, 

Lawrence  Collins,  Marnger. 
R.  F.  D.  1,  Box  37.  GOLDEN.  COLO. 


Brauer  Purebred  Duroc  Co. 

Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 
The  greatest  individual  lot  of  »rrir.g  bocrs 
at  moderate  prices,  to  close  out  early.  Sffoif 
is  your  time  to  buy. 

Write  for  full  particulars,  etc 

J.  VV.  BRAUER,  Gen.  Mor. 
22  Lorraine  SL  Colorado  Springs.  Cclo. 


HAMPSHIRE  HOGS 


We  make  a  specialty  of 
finishing  foundation  herd*. 
Show  and  Herd  Boar  pros- 
pects that  combine  the  blood 
of  the  greatest  show  bogs 
ewer  produced.  Lookoets. 
Wickwares  and  Tlctons.  For 
free  booklet  etc.,  write  H.  E. 
MOSHER  &  SON.  H-po.  Colo. 


SPRING  BOARS 

Just  a  few  real  herd  headers  left  read;-  to 
go  at  pre-war  prices.  Used  with  grade  sows 
even,  they  will  more  than  pay  for  themselves 
on  tie  first  crop  of  pigs.   Write  today. 

C  C.  Boyd,  Yuma,  Cola. 

Livestock  Auctioneer  and  Duroc  Breeder. 


BUCHANAN  &  HENRY, 
LIVESTOCK 

AUCTIONEERS 

1S27  Broadway  Denver,  Colo.  [ 

"Write  us,  or  Phone  Champa  4635. 
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fife's  Melotte 


MELOTTE,  the  Edison  of  Europe,  manufacturer  of  the  greatest  Cream 
Separator  the  world  has  ever  known,  announces  a  sweeping:  reduction  in 
prices.  Labor  conditions  in  general  together  with  tremendous  re -building  and 
re-organizing  efforts  put  forth  by  this  big  man  of  Belgium  has  resulted  in  cut- 
ting production  costs  to  the  bone. 

And  right  now  at  this  particular  time  exchange  rates  are  extremely  favorable.  Take  advantage  of 
this  condition  while  it  lasts.  Get  the  most  for  your  American  dollar.  Buy  now  and  save  money. 

Before  buying  any  separator  find  out  how  the  Melotte  has  won  264  Grand  and  International 
Prizes  and  how,  for  efficiency  of  skimming,  ease  of  turning,  convenience  of  operation  and 
durability — the  Great  Belgium  Melotte  has  won  every  important  European  contest.  Find  out 
why  500,000  Melotte  Separators  are  in  continuous  use  today.  .4 

Our  15  Year  Guarantee   What  U*  S.  Government 


Every  Belgium  imported  Melotte  Cream  Separator  is 
sold  under  an  absolute,  ironbound,  15-year  guarantee. 
No  Melotte  is  ever  sold  except  under  this  guarantee.  A 
guarantee  written  in  plain  English  so  that  you  can  un- 
derstand it.  A  guarantee  that  is  1004  stronger  than  any 
other  separator  guarantee  ever  made.  A  guarantee  that 
really  guarantees  something — upon  which  you  can  ab- 
solutely rely — an  absolute  protection  to  the  purchaser, 
and  which  binds  us  to  our  bargain. 


Sayss  « 

Vibration  of  a  cream  separator's  bowl  will  soon  cost 
you  more  money  in  cream  waste  than  the  price  of 
your  separator.  U.  S.  Government  Bulletin  No.  201 
says  that  a  perfectly  true  motion  of  the  bowl  is  abso- 
lutely necessary,  the  bowl  is  the  vital  part  of  any 
separator— the  part  where  the  cream  separation  takes 
place. 


Self-Balancing  Bowl 

The  Belgium  Melotte  is  the  only  single-bearing-bowl  separator  tnade.Tbis  patented  bowl  hangs  from  one  frie* 
tionless  ball  bearing  and  spins  like  a  top.  Jt  is  self-balancing.  It  skims  as  perfectly  after  IS  years' use  as  when 
new.  Positively  can  not  ever  get  out  of  balance — can  not  vibrate  and  thus  cause  cross  currents  which  waste  cream 
by  re-mixing  with  the  milk.  The  600  lb.  Melotte  turns  as  easily  as  the  300  lb.  machine  of  other  makes.  Spins  for 
25  minutes  unless  brake  is  applied.  No  other  separator  has  or  needs  a  brake.  The  Melotte  bowl  has  solved  the 
problem  of  perfect  skimming. 


SO 


af  ter  30  Days 

Free  Trial 


-NO  MONEY  DOWN-FREE  TRIAL-SMALL  MONTHLY  PAYMENTS-DUTY  FREE 

We  will  send  an  Imported  Melotte  Cream  Separator  direct  to  your  farm  on  a  30  days'  absolutely  Free  Trial — no 
deposits — no  papers  to  sign— use  it  as  if  it  were  your  own  separator.  Satisfy  yourself  that  the  porcelain  bowl  is  as 

easy  to  clean  as  a  china  plate.  Compare  it— test  it  in  every  way. 

When  you  are  convinced  the  Melotte  skims  cleaner,  turns  easier,  washes  quicker,  has  one-half  less  tinware  to 
clean,  lasts  longer  than  all  others,  then  pay  J7.S0  as  first  payment  and  the  balance  in  small  monthly  payments 
until  the  separator  is  paid  for. 

Send  No  Money! — Easy  Payments! 


After  30  days  free  trial,  then  send  only  the  small  sum 
of  J7. 50  and  the  balance  in  small  monthly  payments. 
The  Melotte  pays  for  itself  from  your  increased  cream 
checks. 

You're  not  to  send  one  cent  until  you've  used  this 
great  Belgium  Melotte  and  have  made  up  your  mind 


it  is  the  machine  you  want.  Keep  it  for  30  days  and 
use  it  just  as  if  it  were  your  own  machine. 
Compare  the  Melotte  separator  with  any  other- 
test  them  side  by  side.  Then  send  your  milk  to  the 
creamery.  I«et  them  prove  which  separator  skims  the 
cleanest. 


The  Melotte  Separator,  H.  B.  BABSON,  U.  s.  Mgr. 

2843  West  19th  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 
2445  Prince  Street,  Berkeley,  California 


Dept.  9389 


Without  cost  to  me  or  obligation  in  anyway,  please  send 
me  the  Melotte  catalog  which  tells  the  full  story  of  this 
wonderful  separator  and  M.  Jules  Melotte,  its  inventor. 
Also  send  me  your  revised  price  list  showing  22  fe  reduc- 
tions. 


Name 


Adclrett- 


Pott  Offirc- 


Sfaf«- 


Send  This  Coupon 

Mail  coupon  for  catalog  giving  full  description  of  this  wonderful  cream  separator.  Read  about  the 
porcelain-lined  bowl.  Easy  to  clean  as  a  china  plate.  One-half  less  tinware  to  clean.  An  exclusive 
Melotte  feature.  Other  exclusive  Melotte  features  described  in  full. 

Don't  buy  any  separator  until  you  have  investigated  Uie  Melotte  Take  advantage  of  the  JO  day  free  trial  which  Mr. 
Melotte  has  now  authorized  us  to  offer.Test  the  Melotte  against  all  other  separators  and  satisfy  yourself  ns  hundreds 
of  American  farmers  have  done  that  it  is  the  world's  greatest  r.eparator.The  only  separator  that  requires  p  brake.  It  is 
so  easy  to  turn  that  it  spins  twenty-five  minutes  after  you  slop  cranking.  Aud  remember  it  is  guaranteed  far  IS  years. 
Don't  wait— be  sure  to  mail  coupou  TODAY! 

The  Melotte  Separator,  USSSS 

Dept.  9389  2843  West  19th  Street      -       Chicago,  Illinois 

2445  Prince  Street       •       Berkeley,  California 
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THE    WEST'S    OWN  SHOW. 


SEVENTEENTH  ANNUAL 

National  Western 

STOCK  SHOW 


 and  — 


HORSE  SHOW 

January  13-20,  1923 


/-*OME  to  Denver  Stock  Show  Week  for  business,  pleasure, 
"  I     amusement,  entertainment,  shopping-,  bull  buying,  bull 
■  ■         selling,  an  educational  feature  for  the  whole  family,  a  visit 
with  old  friends  from  all  over — the  greatest  livestock  exposi- 
tion west  of  Chicago. 

A  School  for  Breeders  and  Stockmen 
Biggest  Booster  of  Your  Interests 

Z  f-fcEMERBER  the  Hereford  and  Shorthorn  breeding  cattle 
; ;  1^  sales,  Wednesday,  January  17 ;  the  feeder  cattle  sale  Jan- 
•  *^  uary  18.  Buy  that  new  purebred  bull,  stallion,  or  cockerel, 
at  the  Stock  Show,  where  only  animals  of  the  highest  quality 
can  get  in  the  money. 

Only  Show  in  the  World  for 
Carlots  of  Breeding  Cattle. 


. .  T^IFTY  ACRES  of  exhibit  space  will  be  filled  with  the  premier 
1 :  r1  productions  of  the  West  in  all  classes  of  livestock — a  larger 
.  *     »v.«i»  ^  momr  ciaaaoa  fimn  the  great  International  Live-  4 


show  in  many  classes  than 
stock  Exposition  in  Chicago. 


BRING  THE  BOYS  AND  GIRLS 

A  few  days  at  this  show  is  better  than  many  weeks  in  the 
classroom  for  real  educational  value. 


Five  Big  Shows  Combined 
CATTLE  HORSES  SWINE 

POULTRY  MACHINERY 

Fare  and  One-third  Rate 

On  all  Western  Railroads 


On  Sale  Jan.  12,  13,  14. 


Biggest 
Event 
of  the 
Year, 


Good  Returning  to  Jan.  23. 


Too 

Good 

to 

Miss 


Big  Eastern  Herds  Come  to  Denver  Show 

REDUCED  RATES  TO  NATIONAL  WESTERN 
ON  ALL  RAILROADS. 


iitut  ************************  ****  *********+**++ 


THOUSANDS  who  are  eagerly  look- 
ing forward  to  their  annual  visit  to 
Denver  during  Stock  Show  week 
will  be  glad  to  learn  of  the  fare-and- 
one-third  rate  recently  announced  by  the 
railroads  for  that  week.  Many  others 
who  have  not  been  to  the  National 
Western  Stock  Show  for  several  years, 
will  be  on  hand  January  13  to  20  to  see 
the  greatest  educational  exhibit  of  the 
West 

The  new  rate  applies  to  all  western 
states  from  Missouri  river  points  to 
Salt  Lake,  and  from  Montana  to  Texas. 
Large  increases  in  attendance  at  all 
fairs  and  livestock  expositions  of  the 
year  indicate  the  renewed  interest  that 
has  been  taken  this  year  in  the  exposi- 
tion of  modern  type  in  things  of  the 
farm  and  ranch. 

The  show  buildings  are  all  steam 
heated  and  comfortable  and  visitors 
may  look  forward  to  having  the  oppor- 
tunity of  studying  and  enjoying  in  com- 
fort a  record-breaking  collection  of  ed- 
ucational and  amusement  features. 
Livestock  as  usual  will  be  given  the 
greatest  attention,  and  cattle,  hogs, 
sheep,  horses,  from  all  sections  of  the 
country  will  be  on  exhibition.  Thex'e 
will  be  exhibits  of  feed  and  forage,  in- 
dustrial exhibits,  students'  judging  con- 
tests, exhibits  showing  modern  pack- 
ing-house methods.  A  visit  to  the  Na- 
tional Western  Stock  Show  may  well  be 
considered  a  mid-winter  outing  of  ex- 
ceptional opportunities  for  inspiration 
and  instruction. 

Entries  Pouring  In. 

From  the  large  classes  of  bovine  aris- 
tocracy that  will  line  up  for  the  judges 
in  the  great  arena,  on  out  through  the 
hundreds  of  carloads  of  cattle  in  the 
yards,  and  back  to  the  industrial  exhib- 
its, every  nook  and  comer  of  the  West's 
great  fifty-acre  show  will  have  some- 
thing of  interest  and  worth  for  the 
farmer-stockman. 

Already  entries  are  rolling  in  each 
day  to  the  office  of  the  secretary,  and 
Harry  L.  Youngerman,  the  genial  man- 
ager of  the  big  show,  predicts  that  the 
seventeenth  annual  exhibit  of  the  best 
in  the  West  will  outshine  any  previous 
show. 

Entries  from  a  dozen  stables  of  show 
horses  will  come  from  California,  Illi- 
nois, Oklahoma,  Missouri,  Indiana  and 
other  states.  D.  Schilling,  chairman  of 
the  National  Western  Horse  Show  com- 
mittee, assures  horse  lovers  of  the  West 
a  treat  never  before  staged  in  Denver. 

Many  Winning  Herds  to  Exhibit. 

The  winnings  at  the  American  Royal 
show  in  Kansas  City  and  the  Interna- 


tional Livestock  Exposition  in  Chic 
by  entries  from  nine  of  the  premier 
breeding  herds  of  Herefords  and  Short- 
horns in  Colorado  have  brought  great 
honor  to  the  state.  With  them  from 
these  big  shows  will  come  many  East- 
ern show  herds  to  take  issue  with  the 
breeders  of  the  West  on  their  home 
grounds. 

There  may  be  seme  people  in  the 
West  who  have  marveled  at  the  high 
placings  received  by  Colorado  breeders 
against  eastern  competition,  but  a  visit 
to  Denver  will  show  them  the  reason. 
The  man  who  misses  the  National  West- 
ern Stock  Show  next  month  will  miss 
the  show  that  has  been  the  most  im- 
portant single  factor  in  the  improve- 
ment of  western  livestock. 


Shorthorn  Breeders  Organize. 

In  order  to  more  effectively  perform 
their  part  in  spreading  the  gospel  of 
better  sires  and  more  good  livestock 
through  the  plains  regions  of  Colorado, 
Shorthorn  breeders  of  eastern  Adams 
and  Arapahoe  counties  have  just  formed 
an  organization  known  as  the  Tri-Val- 
ley  Shorthorn  Breeders'  Association.  At 
a  preliminary  meeting  held  in  Bennet 
several  weeks  ago  the  plans  were  made 
and  at  Strasburg  recently  the  associa- 
tion came  into  official  being.  Most  of 
the  breeders  of  this  section  are  develop- 
ing herds  of  Milking  Shorthorns  and 
some  of  them  have  entered  animals  in 
the  National  Western  Stock  Show. 
Plans  were  made  for  a  two-day  show  and 
sale  some  time  in  February,  and  all  the 
members  pledged  themselves  to  prepare 
animals  for  this  show  and  sale. 

Farmers  living  in  the  vicinity  of  Ben- 
nett, Strasburg,  Byers  or  Deer  Trail 
who  are  interested  in  better  livestock 
and  particularly  Shorthorns,  are  invited 
to  join  this  new  organization. 

A  small  map  showing  the  relation  of 
the  three  valleys  of  Kiowa,  Comanche 
and  Bijou,  will  be  used  on  the  stationery 
of  the  association,  and  will  definitely  lo- 
cate in  the  minds  of  livestock  men  the 
great  plains  region  to  the  east  of  Den- 
ver along  the  Union  Pacific,  as  a  breed- 
ing ground  for  dual-purpose  Shorthorns. 

The  officers  and  directors  of  the  asso- 
ciation are  C.  E.  Eddleblute,  Strasburg, 
president;  R.  C.  Meador,  Byers,  vice- 
president;  Fred  Haupert,  Bennett,  sec- 
retary-treasurer; H.  M.  Mennenga, 
Strasburg,  and  G.  M.  Gordon,  Bennett, 
directors. 

The  annual  meeting  will  be  held  on 
the  first  Monday  in  October  each  year 
at  Bennett,  and  the  semi-annual  meet- 
ing on  the  first  Monday  in  April  at 
Strasburg. 


Colorado  Club  Girls  Win  Trip  to  Europe 


THESE  two  Colorado  club  girls  brought  honor  to  their  state  and  them- 
selves by  winning  a  three  months'  trip  to  Europe  in  the  final  contest 
conducted  at  the  International  Livestock  Exposition  in  Chicago.  In 
the  interstate  contest  held  at  Colorado  State  Fair  in  Pueblo  the  Kit  Carson 
county  team  consisting  of  Miss  Elaine  Hendricks  (left  in  cut)  and  Miss 
Bertha  Boger  (right  in  cut)  won  the  right  to  compete  in  the  final  contest 
at  Chicago.  Here  they  took  second  place,  a  team  of  Iowa  girls  winning 
first.  The  second  award,  however,  carried  the  free  trip  to  Europe  also. 
The  girls  will  visit  various  sections  of  France  and  give  their  canning  dem- 
onstrations there  in  the  interests  of  conservation  of  the  products  of  the 
farm  and  garden  as  they  have  so  effectively  done  in  their  respective  home 
communities.  It  will  be  a  wonderful  trip  for  the  girls  and  their  club 
friends  all  over  the  state  will  rejoice  that  they  acquitted  themselves 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  win  this  signal  recognition.  To  Miss  Maude  Sheri- 
dan, state  club  leader;  W.  R.  Freeman,  assistant  state  club  leader;  Miss 
Amelia  Alexander,  club  leader  of  Kit  Carson  county,  and  others  who  so 
ably  assisted  in  the  club  work,  should  go  a  large  measure  of  credit  for 
the  excellent  results  these  girls  and  others  have  attained. 
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International  Is  Record  Show  for  Quality  of  Exhibits 

NEVER  BEFORE  HAS  SUCH  UNIFORMITY  CHARACTERIZED  ANIMALS  SHOWN 


OTHER  International  shows  may  have  had  larger 
classes  in  some  lines  than  the  one  recently  held, 
but  it  is  certain  that  none  ever  had  such  uni- 
formly high-class  animals,  such  close  competition 
for  ribbons,  and  such  an  absence  of  tail-enders.  As 
one  herdsman  expressed  it:  "If  you  get  a  ribbon  in 
this  show  you  don't  look  to  see  what  color  it  is.  You 
thank  the  judge  and  put  it  in  your  pocket." 

There  was  often  little  difference  between  the  top 
and  bottom  of  the  long  lines  of  cattle  on  account 
of  the  full  classes.  The  big  arena  was  given  to  the 
horses  in  the  afternoon  and  to  cattle  in  the  morning, 
and  the  judging  ran  well  on  into  Friday  before  the 
Shorthorns  were  finished. 

Breeders  Show  Top  Quality  Steers. 

The  first  day  of  the  show  belongs  to  the  fat  steer 
classes,  of  interest  not  only  to  the  colleges  and  pri- 
vate breeders,  but  to  the  general  public  as  well. 
While  the  breeder  of  purebred  cattle  may  be  more 
interested  in  the  breed  championships,  the  consumer 
looks  on  the  fat  steer  as  being  more  directly  con- 
nected with  his  dining-room  table.  Not  only  were 
the  classes  well  filled,  and  the  quality  better  than 
ever,  but  it  was  distinctly  noticeable  that  it  was  not 
the  colleges,  as  heretofore,  but  the  private  breeders 
who  were  doing  most  of  the  winning.  Next  to  the 
student  judging  contest,  the  colleges  would  rather 
win  the  fat  steer  championship  than  any  other  prize. 
Reputations  have  been  made  by  animal-husbandry 
men  on  the  basis  of  one  International  champion  steer, 
but  this  was  no  year  for  college  champions.  Two 
causes  operated  to  bring  a  heavy  steer  exhibit  from 
the  breeders:  Slack  bull  sales  the  last  two  years, 
and  the  $500  prizes  offered  by  both  the  Shorthorn 
and  Hereford  associations,  should  the  grand  cham- 
pion steer  be  of  their  breed.  So  often  have  the 
Blacks  won  this  honor,  and  so  persistently  have  they 
advertised  the  fact,  that  the  Whitefaces  and  roans 
have  in  self-defense  determined  that  such  one-sided 
winning  shall  cease. 

Shorthorn  Calf  Grand  Champion  Bullock. 

This  was  evidently  the  year  for  the  Shorthorns 
to  win,  though  the  Herefords  made  a  tremendous 
show  for  the  place.  Geo.  W.  Baker's  steer  from  Lit- 
tleton, Colorado  Mixer,  was  there  with  his  Kansas 
City  grand  championship  ribbon,  but  had  to  bow  be- 
fore a  fresher  combatant  from  Kentucky,  Ronald 
Woodford.  The  latter,  a  magnificent  steer,  had  to 
contest  the  breed  championship  with  another  Colo- 
rado steer,  DeWitt  &  Lamont's  Mischief  Domino, 
who  had  won  the  junior  yearling  prize,  and  winning 
again  here  went  on  to  meet  the  other  champions  for 
the  most  coveted  prize  of  all. 

The  grand  championship  contest  was  interesting 
from  the  type  standpoint  as  well  as  in  the  eyes  of 
the  breed  enthusiast.  Ronald  Woodford,  the  Here- 
ford champion  and  conqueror  of  Col- 
orado Mixer  and  a  wonderful  thick- 
fleshed  yearling,  went  up  against  a 
Shorthorn  calf,  Chenoweth  Jock,  and 
one  of  the  best  that  the  breed  has  pro- 
duced. The  Hereford  was  both  heav- 
ily and  evenly  fleshed,  deep  in  the 
quarters  and  both  wide  and  thick  on 
back  and  loin  and  might  easily  have 
been  considered  a  champion.  The 
Shorthorn,  however,  was  smooth  as 
an  egg,  silky  as  a  seal  and  carried  not 
an  ounce  of  waste.  He  was  so  calf- 
like in  appearance  that  few  would 
guess  his  weight  within  200  pounds 
of  the  1,010  pounds  he  had  packed 
away  under  his  hide.  No  one  could 
doubt  the  quality  of  the  meat  he  would 
make  as  a  dressed  carcass,  and  this 
pained  him  tne  much  coveted  purple. 
The  AngU3  champion  was  not  up  to 
the  mark  set  by  previous  "doddie" 
winners  and  the  reserve  honors  fell 
easily  to  the  Hereford. 

Champion  Steers  Wins  Big  Money. 

Chenoweth  Jock  sold  for  $1.25  a 
pound  on  foot,  a  total  of  $1,262.25. 
He  won  $50  in  class,  $100  as  cham- 
pion Shorthorn,  $50  as  champion  un- 
der one  year,  any   breed,   $100  as 


Chas.  I.  Bray. 

grand  champion,  and  $500  as  special  prize  from  the 
Shorthorn  association — a  total  of  $2,062.25.  He  was 
bought  for  the  Congress  hotel,  Michigan  avenue, 
Chicago,  and  will  be  slaughtered  in  another  week, 
to  be  ready  for  Christmas  week. 

Colorado  Hereford  Steers  Ranked  High. 

Colorado  Mixer  was  the  only  entry  from  the 
Centennial  State  in  senior  yearlings.  In  junior  year- 
lings, DeWitt  &  Lamont,  Denver,  won  first  on  Mis- 
chief Domino.  Ken  Caryl  Ranch,  Littleton,  second 
on  Caryl;  Dr.  DeWitt,  Denver,  third  on  Playfellow; 
W.  N.  W.  Blayney,  fifth  on  Blayney's  Pride  2nd.  In 
senior  steer  calves,  Blayney  was  sixth  on  Blayney's 
Pride;  in  junior  calves  Ken  Caryl  won  second  on  The 
Duke;  Dr.  DeWitt,  third  on  Mischief  Domino  69th; 
Geo.  W.  Baker,  Littleton,  fourth  on  Mischief  Mixer 
21st,  and  Blayney  fifth  on  Blayney's  Pride  4th. 

Hereford  Breeding  Show  Outstanding. 

The  Hereford  show  was  unbeaten  for  uniform 
excellence  and  quality.  If  any  inferior  animals  were 
present,  they  were  well  disguised.  It  was  a  battle 
of  champions  in  all  classes.  The  Kansas  City  cham- 
pion cow,  Camden's  Lady  Woodford,  from  Versailles, 
Ky.,  went  on  through  to  the  championship  again, 
but  her  stable-mate,  the  gigantic  Hartland  Wood- 
ford, grand  champion  bull  at  Kansas  City,  got  no 
higher  than  seventh  in  class.  A.  B.  Cook  of  Helena, 
Mont.,  won  first  in  aged  bulls,  and  later  the  grand 
championship  on  Panama  110th,  a  son  of  Cuba's 
Panama.  Blayney  won  sixth  on  Blayney's  Domino, 
and  Dr.  DeWitt  ninth  on  Anxiety  4th  Jr. 

In  the  two-year-olds,  a  meaty,  low-set  blocky  bull, 
Brummel  Fairfax  4th,  stood  first,  while  Perfect 
Dawn  3rd,  a  bull  of  outstanding  scale  and  size,  tow- 
ered above  him  in  second  place.  The  remainder  of 
the  class  was  very  even.  The  senior  yearlings 
brought  out  the  Colorado  enti*ants  in  good  form. 
Geo.  A.  Baker,  Littleton,  made  third  with  Dale's 
Mixer,  Blayney  following  with  the  typy  Wyoming 
17th  in  fourth  place,  then  Cook,  fifth;  Blayney,  sixth; 
Hazlett  of  El  Dorado,  Kan.,  seventh,  and  Ken  Caryl 
Ranch,  Littleton,  ninth.  In  junior  yearlings,  DeWitt 
was  third  and  sixth.  In  senior  bull  calves,  Ken  Caryl 
Ranch  was  ninth  with  Morton  Fairfax,  and  A.  B. 
Cook  of  Townsend,  Mont.,  tenth  on  Panama's  Choice; 
in  junior  yearling  calves,  Baker  won  fifth  on  Mis- 
chief Mixer  20th;  for  best  three  bulls,  E.  H.  Taylor, 
Frankfort,  Ky.,  first;  W.  N.  W.  Blayney,  third;  De 
Witt,  fifth,  and  Cook,  sixth;  and  for  best  two  bulls, 
Taylor,  first;  Blayney,  sixth,  and  DeWitt,  tenth. 

In  cows,  Ken  Caryl  Ranch  did  somewhat  better, 
winning  third  on  their  champion  cow,  France  Lassie 
2nd,  on  the  two-year-old  Crystal  Mischief,  fourth  on 


Colorado  Mixer,  purebred  Hereford  yearling  senior  steer  shown  by  George  W.  Baker  of  Littletor 
Colo.   Champion  Hereford  steer  at  American  Royal  Stock  Show  in  Kansas  City  and  a 
close  contender  for  first  in  his  class  at  the  Chicago  show. 


Lady  Domino  in  senior  yearlings,  and  sixth  on  Re- 
becca 2nd.  Blayney's  two-year-old,  Cora  Woodford, 
was  eighth  in  her  class.  Cook  took  fifth  in  senior 
yearlings  and  seventh  in  senior  heifer  class.  Baker 
was  fifth  in  senior  heifer  cla3S,  and  DeWitt  ninth 
in  junior  yearlings  and  second,  sixth  and  seventh  in 
junior  heifer  calves. 

In  aged  herds,  Senator  Camden  was  first,  Cook 
second,  Jesse  Engle  &  Sons  third,  Ken  Caryl  fourth, 
and  Dr.  DeWitt  sixth.  In  yearling  herd,  Blayney 
was  sixth  and  DeWitt  ninth.  In  calf  herd,  Baker 
was  third  and  Blayney  twelfth.  In  get  of  sire,  Baker 
was  eighth  and  Blayney  ninth.  The  iatter  class  was 
particularly  strong  and  the  groups  very  uniform. 

Colorado  Shorthorn  Heads  Two- Year-Old  Bulls. 

The  aged  Shorthorn  bull  class  developed  into  a 
three-cornered  contest  for  top  between  the  Carpenter 
&  Ross  entry,  Maxwalton  Monarch,  the  Maryvale 
winner;  Queen's  Guard,  and  Rosenberger's  Kar.sa3 
City  champion,  Maple  Rose  Pride.  The  Maxwell- 
Miller  Company  of  Littleton  appeared  in  seventh 
and  eighth  places  with  Princely  Stamp  and  Proud 
Duke  Beaufort.  Princely  Stamp  is  beginning  to  feel 
the  effect  of  his  four  years  in  the  show  ring,  and  has 
not  the  bloom  he  once  had,  but  his  offspring  in  the 
junior  classes  are  sufficient  excuse.  The  two-year- 
old  bull  class  brought  the  Maxwell-Miller  Company 
to  the  top,  winning  with  Modest  King,  a  roan  of  ex- 
cellent lines  and  breed  type.  In  senior  yearlings,  the 
Allen  Cattle  Company  of  Colorado  Springs  appeared 
with  Divide  Supreme  in  seventh  place.  Divide  Su- 
preme was  recently  bought  by  C.  A.  Melburn  of 
Elbert.  A  full  brother  of  this  bull,  Divide  Superb, 
stood  third  among  the  senior  calves,  and  was  a 
strong  contender  for  first.  This  is  one  of  the  best 
young  Shorthorn  bulls  we  have  ever  seen.  He  lacks 
nothing  in  character  and  breed  type  and  needed 
only  a  little  more  flesh  to  win.  Max-Mill  Bishop 
followed  in  eighth  place  for  Maxwell-Miller.  Aliens' 
won  twelfth  in  junior  calves  with  Divide  Stamp. 

In  aged  cows  with  calf  -at  foot  the  blue  went  to 
Maryvale  Farms,  Youngstown,  Ohio,  on  Lovely 
Thaxton,  a  beautiful  red  cow  of  great  smoothness. 
Cloverleaf  Lovely,  former  grand  champion  at  Den- 
ver, won  second  for  Maxwell-Miller.  She  is  showing 
in  fine  shape,  but  her  long  campaigns  on  the  show 
circuit  have  left  her  a  bit  rough  on  the  pinbones  to 
go  higher.  She  has  a  worthy  successor  to  herself 
at  foot  that  will  undoubtedly  be  heard  from  later. 
Max-Mill  Myrtle  from  the  same  herd  was  third  in 
the  dry  cow  class. 

The  Kansas  City  champion  female,  the  two-year- 
old  heifer  Supremacy,  shown  by  ex-Governor  A.  C. 
Shallenberger  of  Alma,  Neb.,  came  to  the  top  in  her 
class  and  was  a  strong  contender  for  the  grand  cham- 
pionship. Max-Mill  Susan  by  Princely  Stamp  won 
fifth  for  the  Littleton  herd  in  this  group,  and  was 

  well  entitled  to  the    place.    In  the 

senior  yearling  heifers  the  Allen  Cat- 
tle Company  had  a  beautiful  dark  roan 
daughter  of  Meteor,  Divide  Maid  2nd, 
winning  third.  She  was  seriously  con- 
sidered for  first  and  would  have  won 
with  a  little  more  flesh,  being  unex- 
celled in  breed  type  and  femininity.  In 
junior  yearlings,  Max-Mill  Secret,  a 
daughter  of  Lothian  Mannion,  was 
fifth  for  Maxwell-Miller  Company.  In 
senior  heifer  calves  Maxwell-Miller 
Company  was  tenth  on  Max-Mill  Lady 
Annie,  and  the  Allen  Cattle  Company 
twelfth  on  Divide  Bountiful 

The  grand  championship  on  bulls 
went  to  Carpenter  &  Ross  on  Maxwal- 
ton Monarch.  Maryvale  Farms  took 
female  championship  on  Lovely  Thax- 
ton. Maxwell-Miller  Company  won 
third  on  aged  herd. 

Colorado  Milking  Shorthorns  Win 
High  Places. 

There  was  a  strong  show  of  Milk- 
ing Shorthorns,  the  Otis  herd  of  Wfl- 
loughby,  Ohio;  Thos.  Harrison  of  San- 
ta Rosa,  Calif.,  and  the  Innisfail  herd 
of  Davis,  Calif.,  winning  champion- 
ships. The  Pine  Valley  Farms  Com- 
pany of  Colorado  (Turn  to  Page  20) 
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How  to  Get  Good  Seed  Germination  on  Plains  Farms 

PROPER  STORAGE  AND  HANDLING  DURING  WINTER  AMONG  FACTORS  INVOLVED 


GETTING  seed  to  germinate  proper- 
ly is  an  important  problem  wher- 
ever there  is  scarcity  of  moisture, 
but  there  are  other  factors  than  soil 
moisture  involved,  such  as  the  proper 
storing  and  handling  of  the  seed  during 
the  winter  months.  A  seed  consists  of 
two  important  parts,  the  germ  which 
forms  the  sprout,  and  the  matrix,  con- 
sisting of  some  kind  of  starch  or  other 
carbonaceous  matter  which  nourishes  it. 
As  the  germ  commences  to  grow  this 
starchy  matter  decomposes,  forming  the 
sap  constituents  which  support  it  until 
the  roots  commence  to  function. 

What  is  the  life  of  a  seed  or  plant 
and  why  does  it  grow?  Life  is  still  a 
mystery  and  about  all  we  know  con- 
cerning it  is  that  there  is  no  life  with- 
out the  protoplasmic  cell.  The  life  of 
the  seed  then  is  buxned  in  these  cells  of 
the  germ.  So  long  as  the  protoplasm 
remains  intact  the  seed  is  alive.  If  the 
protoplasm  is  destroyed  the  seed  is 
dead.  In  the  cells  of  a  growing  plant 
this  living  substance  is  of  a  jelly-like 
consistency,  but  in  the  germ  of  a  seed 
it  is  much  drier  and  of  a  more  viscid 
nature.  If  it  becomes  entirely  and  ab- 
solutely dry  the  seed  is  dead,  but  there 
is  no  danger  of  this  for  all  seeds  (and 
even  dry  vegetation)  absorb  moisture 
from  the  air  and  so  protect  themselves. 

Extreme  Heat  Destroys  Seed. 

When  grain  or  seed  of  any  kind  is 
kiln-dried  with  several  hundred  degrees 
of  heat,  all  moisture  is  driven  off  and 
the  life  of  the  protoplasm  destroyed 
and  consequently  all  germinating  power. 
Thus,  seeds  may  easily  be  damaged  by 
artificial  heat,  but  not  by  any  ordinary 
summer  temperatures,  for  the  hygro- 
scopic moisture  cannot  be  driven  off 
without  baking  or  kiln-drying. 

What  is  the  effect  of  low  tempera- 
tures on  the  germinating  power  of 
seeds?  The  damage  that  may  accrue 
results  entirely  from  freezing  of  the 
germ  when  it  contains  too  much  moist- 
ure. If  the  cells  contain  above  a  cer- 
tain percentage  of  water  the  moisture 
freezes  and  the  expansion  ruptures 
them,  which  of  course  kills  the  germ.  It 
has  often  been  noticed  that  in  outdoor 
corn  cribs  the  grain  from  the  inside 
germinates  better  than  that  from  the 
outside.   The  outside  grain  has  con- 
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tained  too  much  moisture  and  has  been 
exposed  to  freezing.  Even  in  a  cellar 
grain  may  absorb  too  much  moisture 
and  be  injured  as  a  result.  The  ideal 
place  to  store  seed  is  dry,  well  ventila- 
ted and  not  too  cold. 

How  Long  Will  Seed  Keep. 

A  question  we  are  sometimes  asked 
is,  how  long  can  seed  be  kept  without 
impairing  its  power  to  germinate? 
Seeds  differ  in  this  respect,  but  it  is  no- 
ticed that  while  the  percentage  of  de- 
terioration is  very  small  for  the  first 
two  or  three  years,  it  increases  rapidly 
after  the  fourth  year,  and  after  the 
tenth  or  twelfth  year  the  percentage  of 
germination  is  very  small.  There  is 
much  difference  of  opinion,  however,  as 
regards  the  longevity  of  seeds.  We 
often  read  in  the  newspapers  of  some 
wonderful  plant  or  other  that  was  ob- 
tained by  some  one  from  a  seed  which 
was  found  in  the  pyramids  of  Egypt, 
the  ruins  of  Pompeii  or  the  storehouses 
of  the  ancient  cliff-dwellers.  Our  plant 
biologists,  however,  give  it  as  their 
opinion  that  these  are  nothing  but  fairy 
stories. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
farmers  that  such  seeds  as  corn,  beans, 
or  such  seeds  as  are  often  planted  one 
in  a  hill,  should  germinate  as  near  to  a 
hundred  per  cent  as  possible,  otherwise 
the  yield  will  be  badly  cut  or  the  added 
expense  of  replanting  will  have  to  be 
met.  In  buying  seeds  it  is  well  for  the 
purchaser  to  know  whom  he  is  dealing 
with,  for  some  dealers  are  not  above 
selling  their  old  stock  to  farmers,  or 
working  it  off  by  mixing  it  with  the 
new. 

Overcoming  Poor  Germination. 

As  for  grains  and  crops  which  are 
drilled  in,  if  the  opei-ator  tries  them  out 
and  knows  their  germinating  .percent- 
age he  can  easily  add  an  extra  pound 
or  two  of  seed  to  supply  the  deficiency. 
When  free  water  is  plentiful  in  the  soil 
during  or  after  rains,  seeds  will  absorb 
as  much  as  four  times  their  weight  of 
water  while  sprouting  and  will  root  very 
quickly;  but  when  the  soil  is  drier  and 
contains  only  a  little  above  the  film 


content  the  sprouting  is  much  slower. 
In  dry  years  row  crops  always  can  be 
started  by  plowing  or  listing  down  to 
the  moisture  line,  and  planting  "the 
seeds  below  it,  and  if  the  farmer  follows 
the  correct  methods  he  will  always  have 
a  moisture  line  within  a  few  inches  of 
the  surface.  If  after  irrigation,  the 
field  is  plowed  as  soon  as  possible,  har- 
rowed behind  the  plow  and  the  seed 
drilled  at  once,  it  will  come  right  up. 
So  on  the  plains  farm,  if  the  field  has 
been  plowed  beforehand  and  a  good  rain 
comes  the  grain  can  be  seeded  as  soon 
as  the  surface  is  dry  enough  not  to  be 
sticky.  Good  seed  is  often  wasted  in 
the  fall  of  the  year  by  running  it  in  on 
stubble  and  sometimes  on  plowed 
ground  when  the  soil  is  dry  underneath; 
a  light  rain  comes,  sprouts  the  seed, 
and  if  a  dry  spell  follows  just  a  few 
days  too  long,  the  shoots  wither,  the 
germ  dies,  and  the  stand  is  ruined.  The 
remedy  is  not  to  plant  until  there  is 
some  moisture  in  the  soil  and  then  plant 
deep — three  inches  at  least,  for  then  if 
sufficient  precipitation  falls  to  start  the 
seed  at  that  depth,  there  will  be  enough 
moisture  with  what  is  underneath  to 
sustain  the  plant  until  more  rain  or 
snow  arrives. 

Do  Not  Buy  Poor  Seed. 

It  is  the  poorest  kind  of  economy  to 
buy  cheap  seed,  for  like  the  cheap  cow, 
it  is  an  expense,  not  a  profit.  The  idea 
of  a  man  slaving  all  summer  to  raise 
a  poor  crop  as  a  result  of  planting  cheap 
seeds  is  beyond  all  comprehension. 
Nothing  in  the  way  of  seed  is  too  good 
for  the  farmer,  and  the  larger  the 
grains  the  bigger  and  stronger  the 
sprout.  In  the  matter  of  corn,  seed  se- 
lection is  easy,  for  the  boss  can  take 
his  boys  into  the  field  and  hunt  for  the 
finest  and  most  perfect  ears,  and  it  is 
better  to  do  this  and  safeguard  their 
germination  than  it  is  to  wait  until 
after  husking  time,  when  the  thawing 
and  freezing  may  have  reduced  their 
vitality.  There  are  farmers  who  not 
only  carefully  select  their  seed  corn, 
but  also  use  special  screens  for  wheat, 
saving  only  a  few  pounds  of  the  largest 
grains  for  seed  out  of  every  bushel. 


This  does  not  take  long  and  can  be  done 
in  the  barn  in  stormy  weather. 
Crops  "Running  Out." 

We  often  hear  complaints  that  corn 
and  other  grains,  usually  some  partic- 
ular kind,  are  "running  out"  in  some  lo- 
calities. The  cause  of  this  is  sometimes 
loss  of  soil  fertility,  but  more  often, 
especially  in  the  case  of  corn,  it  is  the 
result  of  inbreeding.  When  a  man 
plants  his  own  seed  com  year  after 
year,  grains  from  the  same  area  grow 
into  plants  and  the  pollen  from  one  fei'- 
tilizes  the  silks  of  the  other  and  in  this 
way  the  corn  in  the  whole  field  soon 
becomes  too  closely  related. 

Fruit  trees  have  bisexual  blossoms 
and  are  often  self-fertilized,  but  the 
fruit  is  finer  and  the  trees  usually  set 
a  larger  crop  when  another  variety  rich 
in  pollen  is  planted  in  adjoining  rows. 
It  is  the  same  way  with  corn,  in  fact, 
with  everything  in  nature — fresh  blood 
makes  for  stronger  progeny.  The  rem- 
edy therefore  for  this  "running  out"  is 
to  introduce  unrelated  seed.  The  easy 
way  is  to  trade  seed  with  a  neighbor — 
half  of  yours  for  half  of  his. 

Get  Seed  From  Different  Soil. 

When  grain  crops  such  as  wheat, 
which  is  almost  entirely  self-fertilized, 
commences  to  deteriorate,  the  best  plan 
is  to  obtain  seed  raised  on  a  different 
soil.  If  your  soil  is  black  loam,  then 
trade  all  your  seed  for  an  equal  amount 
raised  in  stiff  red  soil  and  the  yield  will 
come  back.  If  it  does  not,  the  "running 
out"  must  be  due  to  soil  depletion  and 
the  fields  need  fertilizing.  Corn  reacts 
strongly  to  the  introduction  of  fresh 
blood,  of  the  same  variety,  but  even 
more  strongly  to  that  of  a  different  va- 
riety. Therefore  crossed  corn  bears  a 
heavier  crop  than  either  of  the  original 
parents,  but  in  order  to  hold  this  larger 
yield  the  crossing  must  be  kept  up  by 
mixing  with  another  kind  every  year 
or  so. 

Ears  of  corn  which  are  very  much 
larger  than  the  average  of  the  crop  and 
of  which  only  one  or  two  are  found  in 
a  whole  field,  may  be  classed  as  freak 
ears,  and  are  disappointing  in  the  fact 
that  they  seldom  reproduce  their  kind 
for,  being  accidental  variants,  they  have 
not  the  full  potency  of  heredity  at  theis 
back. 


Diversified  Farming  Pays  Huerfano  County  Farmer 

MILK  COWS,  HOGS  AND  POULTRY  MAKE  A  WINNING  COMBINATION 


GETTING  $1  a  bushel  for  corn  fed 
to  hogs  when  it  was  bringing  40 
cents  on  the  market,  was  one  fea- 
ture of  the  successful  farming  practice 
of  Darwin  Ouderkirk,  a  plains  farmer 
of  Huerfano  county.  "It  takes  milk 
cows,  hogs  and  poultry  to  make  farm- 
ing pay  under  the  conditions  prevailing 
in  this  section,"  says  Mr.  Ouderkirk. 
While  many  farmers  are  having  serious 
financial  troubles  due  to  crop  failure 
and  low  prices  for  farm  products,  Mr. 
Ouderkirk  is  making  some  money  on  his 
Turkey  Ridge  farm  with  his  combina- 
tion of  milk  cows,  hogs  and  poultry. 

S«lling  Feed  to  Livestock. 

The  spring  of  1021  the  crops  on  the 
Ouderkirk  farm  consisted  of  fifty  acres 
of  corn  and  twenty  acres  of  cane.  To 
convert  the  crop  into  marketable  form 
there  were  forty  range  cattle,  including 
calves,  and  enough  hogs  for  home  meat. 
The  work  horses,  four  head,  also  had  to 
be  fed.  Mr.  Ouderkirk  had  leased  an 
additional  200  acres  of  native  grass  up- 
on which  to  pasture  the  cattle. 

He  started  to  turn  some  of  the  feed 
into  ranh  through  the  cream  check 
route  in  the  fall,  beginning  by  purchas- 
ing six  jrrade  Holstein  cows  for  $60 
each.  To  help  take  care  of  the  skim 
milk  he  also  purchased  six  unregistered 
Poland  China  gilts  five  months  old  for 
$15  Mch.  Only  thre«:  of  the  cows  frcHh- 
<w<\  during  the  winter  months,  but  the 
price  of  cream  was  hi^h  and  the  returns 

i  re  good.    The  other  three  came  fresh 

'  following  spring.  In  all  eight  cows 
were  milked  during  the  spring,  summer 
s»nd  fall  of  1922.  In  addition  to  the  six 
If'ilsUins  a  grade  Shorthorn  and  a 
Hertford  showing  some  signs  of  milk 
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production  were  put  up  and  milked. 

These  milk  cows  were  given  no  spe- 
cial attention  or  care,  being  fed  nothing 
but  corn  fodder  and  cane  during  the 
winter,  with  what  little  they  got  from 
running  on  the  range.  In  the  spring  and 
summer  they  ran  on  a  seven-acre  patch 
of  Petkus  rye  and  three  acres  of  yellow 
and  white  sweet  clover.  With  this  feed, 
which  any  farmer  can  produce  under 
similar  conditions,  these  cows  returned 
in  cream  sold  $255  in  one  year,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  skim  milk  which  was  fed 
to  the  hogs  and  chickens.  The  sweet 
clover,  which  was  sowed  the  spring  of 
1922,  pastured  seven  cows  and  twenty- 
five  shoats  after  June  9.  As  an  experi- 
ment, Mr.  Ouderkirk  tried  taking  the 
cows  off  the  sweet  clover  and  turning 
them  on  the  native  pasture,  and  they 


fell  off  four  gallons  a  day  in  milk. 

Five  of  the  six  gilts  farrowed  twenty- 
five  pigs,  which  were  sold  when  six 
months  old  for  $480.  The  sows  and  pigs 
were  fed  nothing  but  what  was  raised 
on  the  farm.  They  had  the  run  of  the 
rye  and  sweet  clover  pasture  and  had 
the  skim  milk  with  plenty  of  corn.  As 
soon  as  the  litters  were  weaned  the 
sows  were  rebred  and  five  of  them  now 
have  their  second  litters  as  the  pigs  of 
the  first  are  going  to  market.  Mr. 
Ouderkirk  says  he  didn't  realize  what 
it  meant  to  have  these  hogs  to  market 
the  corn  he  had  grown  until  he  went  to 
sell  a  hundred  bushels  which  brought 
but  $40.  He  figures  that  feeding  it  to 
hogs  it  has  made  a  return  of  $1  a  bushel. 

As  a  return  from  the  range  cattle, 
twelve  yearlings  and  eleven  two-year- 


PIqi  luppltmtntlng  their  corn  and  iklm  milk  with  pasture. 


olds  are  being  fed  out  for  the  Decem- 
ber market  from  twenty  acres  of  this 
year's  corn  crop.  Mr.  Ouderkirk  esti- 
mates that  these  animals  will  return  at 
least  $900  when  sold. 

Wife  a  Producing  Partner. 

In  checking  up  on  a  farm  business 
the  story  is  not  complete  until  the  work 
of  the  women  has  been  figured  in.  Mr. 
Ouderkirk  will  have  to  steam  up  or  his 
wife  will  surpass  him  in  bringing  in 
revenue.  In  addition  to  carrying  on  the 
usual  household  duties,  which  is  no  light 
task,  Mrs.  Ouderkirk  managed  to  raise 
and  sell  $250  worth  of  turkeys  last 
Thanksgiving  and  had  forty  ready  for 
this  year's  market.  From  her  hens  she 
sold  $122  worth  of  eggs  and  received 
$22  for  the  cull  hens  sent  to  market  in 
the  early  fall. 

Figuring  up  Mr.  Oudcrkirk's  sales  in 
this  last  year,  we  have  the  following: 
Cream,  $255;  hogs,  $480;  twenty-three 
steers  to  be  sold  in  December,  $900; 
turkeys,  $250;  eggs,  $122;  hens,  $22; 
corn,  $40,  making  a  total  of  $2,069. 

Mr.  Ouderkirk  has  been  farming  in 
this  location  just  five  years.  He  claims 
to  have  no  better  land  than  the  average 
upland  farmer  of  Huerfano  county.  The 
only  advantage  which  he  might  have 
over  some  is  that  he  has  an  unlimited 
amount  of  water  in  his  well  which  he 
dug  and  harnessed  up  with  a  gasoline 
engine. 

The  passer-by  can  easily  tell  that  Mr. 
Ouderkirk  in  prospering.  His  fences 
are  well  kept  up,  the  house  is  painted, 
his  cattle  have  shelter,  the  feed  yard  is 
never  empty  and  his  farming  tools  are 
being  given  good  care. 
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A  Thrilling  Book-Length  Western  Mystery  Story 


r 
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ESTHER  McLEAN  brought  the  afternoon  mail  in  to  Cunningham.  She 
put  it  on  the  desk  before  him  and  stood  waiting,  timidly,  afraid  to  voice 
her  demand  for  justice,  yet  too     desperately  anxious  to  leave  with  it 
unspoken. 

He  leaned  back  in  his  swivel  chair,  his  cold  eyes  challenging  her.  "Well," 
he  barked  harshly. 

She  was  a  young,  soft  creature,  very  pretty  in  a  kittenish  fashion,  both 
sensuous  and  helpless.  It  was  an  easy  guess  that  unless  fortune  stood  her 
friend  she  was  a  predestined  victim  to  the  world's  selfish  love  of  pleasure. 
And  fortune,  with  a  synical  smile,  had  stood  aside  and  let  her  go  her  way. 

"I  .  .  .  I  .  .  ."  A  wave  of  color  flooded  her  face.  She  twisted  a  rag  of 
a  handkerchief  into  a  hard  wadded  knot, 

"Spit  it  out,"  he  ordered  curtly. 

"I've  got  to  do  something  soon.    Won't  you — won't  you — ?"  There 

was  a  wail  of  despair  in  the  unfinished  sentence. 


James  Cunningham  was  a  grim,  gray 
pirate,  as  malleable  as  cast  iron  and  as 
soft.  He  was  a  large,  big-boned  man, 
aggressive,  dominant,  the  kind  that 
takes  the  world  by  the  throat  and 
shakes  success  from  it.  The  contour  of 
his  hook-nosed  face  had  something  ra- 
pacious written  on  it. 

"No.  Not  till  I  get  good  and  ready. 
I've  told  you  I'd  look  out  for  you  if 
you'd  keep  still.  Don't  come  whining  at 
me.    I  won't  have  it." 

"But  " 

Already  he  was  ripping  letters  open 
and  glancing  over  them.  Tears  brimmed 
the  brown  eyes  of  the  girl.  She  bit  her 
lower  lip,  choked  back  a  sob,  and 
turned  hopelessly  away.  Her  misfor- 
tune lay  at  her  own  door.    She  knew 

that.    But          The  woe  in  her  heart 

was  that  the  man  she  had  loved  was 
leaving  her  to  face  alone  a  night  as 
bleak  as  death. 

Cunningham  had  always  led  a  life  of 
intelligent  selfishness.  He  had  usually 
got  what  he  wanted  because  he  was 
strong  enough  to  take  it.  No  scrupulous 
nicety  of  means  had  ever  deterred  him. 
Nor  ever  would.  He  played  his  own 
hand  with  a  cynical  disregard  of  the 
rights  of  others.  It  was  this  that  had 
made  him  what  he  was,  a  man  who 
bulked  lar><e  in  the  sight  of  the  city  and 
state.  Long  ago  he  had  made  up  his 
mind  that  altruism  was  weakness. 

He  went  through  his  mail  with  a 
swift,  trained  eye.  One  of  the  letters 
he  laid  uside  and  glanced  at  a  second 
time.  It  brought  a  grim,  hard  smile  to 
his  lips.  A  paragraph  read: 

"There's  no  water  in  your  ditch  and 
our  crops  are  burning  up.  Your  whole 
irrigation  system  m  Dry  Valley  is  a 
fake.  You  knew  it,  but  we  didn't. 
You've  skinned  us  out  of  all  we  had, 
you  damned  bloodsucker.  If  you  ever 
come  up  here  we'll  dry-gulch  you,  sure." 

The  letter  was  signed,  "One  You 
Have  Robbed."  Attached  to  it  was  a 
clipping  from  a  small-town  paper  tell- 
ing of  a  meeting  of  fanners  to  ask  the 


United  States  District  Attorney  for  an 
investigation  of  the  Dry  Valley  irriga- 
tion project  promoted  by  James  Cun- 
ningham. 

The  promoter  smiled.  He  was  not 
afraid  of  the  Government.  He  had  kept 
strictly  within  the  law.  It  was  not  his 
fault  there  was  not  enough  rainfall  in 
the  watershed  to  irrigate  the  valley. 
But  the  threat  to  dry-gulch  him  was  an- 
other matter.  He  had  no  fancy  for  be- 
ing shot  in  the  back.  Some  crazy  fool 
of  a  settler  might  do  just  that.  He 
decided  to  let  an  agent  attend  to  his 
Dry  Valley  affairs  hereafter. 

He  dictated  some  letters,  closed  his 
desk,  and  went  down  the  street  toward 
the  City  Club.  At  a  florist's  he  stopped 
and  ordered  a  box  of  American  Beau- 
ties to  be  sent  to  Miss  Phyllis  Harri- 
man.  With  these  he  enclosed  his  card, 
a  line  of  greeting  scrawled  on  it. 

A  poker  game  was  on  at  the  club  and 
Cunningham  sat  in.  He  interrupted  it 
to  dine,  holding  his  seat  by  leaving  a 
pile  of  chips  at  the  place.  When  he 
cashed  in  his  winnings  and  went  down- 
stairs it  was  still  early.  As  a  card- 
player  he  was  not  popular.  He  was  too 
keen  on  the  main  chance  and  he  nearly 
always  won.  In  spite  of  his  loud  and 
frequent  laugh,  of  the  effect  of  bluff 
geniality,  there  was  no  genuine  humor 
in  the  man,  none  of  the  milk  of  human 
kindness. 

A  lawyer  in  the  reading-room  rose  at 
sight  of  Cunningham.  "Want  to  see 
you  a  minute,"  he  said.  "Let's  go  into 
the  Red  Room." 

He  led  the  way  to  a  small  room  fur- 
nished with  a  desk,  writing  supplies, 
and  a  telephone.  It  was  for  the  use  of 
members  who  wanted  to  be  private.  The 
lawyer  shut  the  door. 

"Afraid  I've  bad  news  for  you,  Cun- 
ningham," he  said. 

The  other  man's  steady  eyes  did  not 
waver.    He  waited  silently. 

"I  was  at  Golden  today  on  business 
connected  with  a  divorce  case.  By 
chance  I  ran  across  a  record  that  aston- 
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ished  me.  It  may  be  only  a  coincidence  speechless.    His  eyes  were  venomous, 

of  names,  but  "  his  mouth  a  thin,  cruel  slit.    He  pushed 

Now  you've  wrapped  up  the  black-  the  newcomer  aside,  opened  the  door  of 

'        "  the  apartment  opposite,  went  in,  and 


jack  so  that  it  won't  hurt,  suppose  you 
go  ahead  and  hit  me  over  the  head  with 
it,"  suggested  Cunningham  dryly. 

The  lawyer  told  what  he  knew.  The 
promoter  took  it  with  no  evidence  of 
feeling  other  than  that  which  showed  in 
narrowed  eyes  hard  as  diamonds  and  a 
clenched  jaw  in  which  the  muscles  stood 
out  like  ropes. 

"Much  obliged,  Foster,"  he  said,  and 
the  lawyer  knew  he  was  dismissed. 

Cunningham  paced  the  room  for  a 
few  moments,  then  rang  for  a  messen- 
ger. He  wrote  a  note  and  gave  it  to 
the  boy  to  be  delivered.  Then  he  left 
the  club. 

From  Seventeenth  street  he  walked 
across  to  the  Paradox  Apartments 
where  he  lived.  He  found  a  note  propped 
up  against  a  book  on  the  table  of  his 
living-room.  It  had  been  written  by  the 
Japanese  servant  he  shared  with  two 
other  bachelors  who  lived  in  the  same 
building. 

"Mr.  Hull  he  come  see  you,  He  sorry 
you  not  here.  He  say  maybe  perhaps 
make  honorable  call  some  other  time." 

It  was  sigrted  "S.  Horikawa." 

Cunningham  tossed  the  note  aside. 
He  had  no  wish  to  see  Hull.  The  fellow 
was  becoming  a  nuisance.  If  he  had 
any  complaint  he  could  go  to  the  courts 
with  it.   That  was  what  they  were  for. 

The  doorbell  rang.  The  promoter 
opened  to  a  big,  barrel-bodied  man  who 
pushed  past  him  into  the  room. 

"What  you  want,  Hull?"  demanded 
Cunningham  curtly. 

The  man  thrust  his  bull  neck  for- 
ward. A  heavy  roll  of  fat  swelled  over 
the  collar.  "You  know  damn  well  what 
I  want.  I  want  what's  comin'  to  me. 
My  share  of  the  Dry  Valley  clean-up. 
An'  I'm  gonna  have  it.  See?" 

"You've  had  every  cent  you'll  get.  "I 
told  you  that  before." 

Tiny  red  capillaries  seamed  the  beefy 
face  of  the  fat  man.  "An'  I  told  you  I 
was  gona  have  a  divvy.  An'  I  am.  You 
can't  throw  down  Cass  Hull  an'  get 
away  with  it.  Not  none."  The  shallow 
protuberant  eyes  glittered  threaten- 
ingly. 

"Thought  you  knew  me  better,"  Cun- 
ningham retorted  contemptuously. 
"When  I  say  I  won't,  I  won't.  Go  to  a 
lawyer  if  you  think  you've  got  a  chance. 
Don't  come  belly-aching  to  me." 

The  face  of  the  fat  man  was  apoplec- 
tic. "Like  sin  I'll  go  to  a  lawyer.  You'd 
like  that  fine,  you  double-crossin'  side- 
winder. I'll  come  with  a  six-gun.  That's 
how  I'll  come.  An'  soon.  I'll  give  you 
two  days  to  come  through.  Two  days. 
If  you  don't — hell  sure  enough  will 
cough." 

Whatever  else  could  be  said  about 
Cunningham  he  was  no  coward.  He 
met  the  raving  man  eye  to  eye. 

"I  don't  scare  worth  a  cent,  Hull.  Get 
out.  Pronto.  And  don't  come  back  un- 
less you  want  me  to  turn  you  over  to 
the  police  for  a  blackmailing  crook." 

Cunningham  was  past  fifty-five  and 
his  hair  was  streaked  with  gray.  But 
he  stood  straight  as  an  Indian,  six  feet 
in  his  socks.  The  sap  of  strength  still 
rang  strong  in  him.  In  the  days  when 
he  had  ridden  the  range  he  had  been 
famous  for  his  stamina  and  he  was 
even  yet  a  formidable  two-fisted  fighter. 

But  Hull  was  beyond  prudence.  "I'll 
go  when  I  get  ready,  an'  I'll  come  back 
when  I  get  ready,"  he  boasted. 

There  came  a  soft  thud  of  a  hard  fist 
on  fat  flesh,  the  crash  of  a  heavy  bulk 
against  the  door.  After  that  things 
moved  fast.  Hull's  body  reacted  to  the 
pain  of  smashing  blows  falling  swift 
and  sure.  Before  he  knew  what  had 
taken  place  he  was  on  the  landing  out- 
side on  his  way  to  the  stairs.  He  hit 
the  treads  hard  and  rolled  on  down. 


slammed  it  after  him. 

The  man  who  had  assisted  him  to  rise 
was  dark  and  immaculately  dressed. 

"I  judge  Uncle  James  has  been  exer- 
cising," he  murmured  before  he  took 
the  next  flight  of  stairs. 

On  the  door  of  apartment  12  was  a 
legend  in  Italics  engraved  on  a  calling 
card.    It  said: 

James  Cunningham 

The  visitor  pushed  the  electric  bell. 
Cunningham  opened  to  him. 

"Good  evening,  Uncle,"  the  younger 
man  said.  "Your  elevator  is  not  run- 
ning, so  I  walked  up.  On  the  way  I  met 
a  man  going  down.  He  seemed  rather 
in  a  hurry." 

"A  cheap  blackmailer  trying  to  hold 
me  up.  I  threw  him  out." 

"Thought  he  looked  put  out,"  an- 
swered the  younger  man,  smiling  po- 
litely. "I  see  you  still  believe  in  ap- 
plying direct  energy  to  difficulties." 

"I  do.  That's  why  I  sent  for  you." 
The  promoter's  cold  eyes  were  inscruta- 
ble.   "Come  in  and  shut  the  door." 

The  young  man  sauntered  in.  He 
glanced  at  his  uncle  curiously  from  his 
sparkling  black  eyes.  What  the  devil 
did  James,  Senior,  mean  by  what  he  had 
said?  Was  there  any  particular  sig- 
nificance in  it? 

He  stroked  his  small  black  mustache. 
"Glad  to  oblige  you  in  any  way  I  can, 
sir." 

"Sit  down." 

The  young  Beau  Brummel  hung  up 
his  hat  and  cane,  sank  into  the  easiest 
chair  in  the  room,  and  selected  a  cigr- 
ette  from  a  gold-initialed  case. 

"At  your  service,,  sir,"  he  said  lan- 
guidly. 


CHAPTER  II. 
Wild  Rose  Takes  the  Dust 

"Wild  Rose  on  Wild  Fire,"  shouted 
the  announcer  through  a  megaphone 
trained  on  the  grand  stand. 

Kirby  Lane,  who  was  leaning  against 
the  fence  chatting  with  a  friend,  turned 
round  and  took  notice.  Most  people  did 
when  Wild  Rose  held  the  center  of  the 
stage. 

Through  the  gateway  of  the  enclos- 
ure came  a  girl  hardly  out  of  her  teens. 
She  was  bareheaded,  a  cowboy  hat  in 
her  hand.  The  sun,  already  slanting 
from  the  west,  kissed  her  crisp,  ruddy 
gold  hair  and  set  it  sparkling.  Her 
skin  was  shell  pink,  amber  clear.  She 
walked  as  might  a  young  Greek  goddess 
in  the  dawn  of  the  world,  with  the  free 
movement  of  one  who  loves  the  open 
sky  and  the  wind-swept  plain. 

A  storm  of  hand-clapping  swept  the 
grand  stand.  Wild  Rose  acknowledged 
it  with  a  happy  little  laugh.  These  dear 
people  loved  her.  She  knew  it.  And  not 
only  because  she  was  a  champion.  They 
made  over  her  because  of  her  slimness, 
her  beauty,  the  aura  of  daintiness  that 
surrounded  her.  the  little  touches  of  shy 
youth  that  still  clung  to  her  manner. 
Other  riders  of  her  sex  might  be  rough, 
hoydenish,  or  masculine.  Wild  Rose 
had  the  charm  of  her  name.  Yet  the 
muscles  that  rippled  beneath  her  velvet 
skin  were  hard  as  nails.  No  bronco 
alive  could  unseat  her  without  the  fight 
of  its  life. 

Meanwhile  the  outlaw  horse  Wild 
Fire  was  claiming  its  share  of  atten- 
tion. The  bronco  was  a  noted  bucker. 
Every  year  it  made  the  circuit  of  the 
rodeos  and  only  twice  had  a  rider  stuck 
to  the  saddle  without  pulling  leather. 
Now  it  had  been  roped  and  cornered. 
Half  a  dozen  wranglers  in  chaps  were 
trying  to  get  it  ready  for  the  saddle. 


From  the  red-hot  eyes  of  the  brute  a 
A  man  coming  upstaiirs  helped  him  devil  of  fury  glared  at  the  men  trying 
t6  his  feet.  to  thrust  a  gunny  sack  over  its  head. 

"What's  up?"  the  man  asked.  Thp  four  lees  were  wide  apart,  the  ears 

Hull  glared  at  him,  for  the  moment  cocked,  teeth  bared.  (Turn  to  Page  10) 
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Market  Outlook  for  Farm  and  Ranch  Products 

FOREIGN  WHEAT  BUYING  SHOWS  BIG  LATENT  DEMAND  EXISTS 


A COMPLETE  reversal  of  fomi  oc- 
curred in  the  cattle  market  last 
week  as  a  result  of  lighter  re- 
ceipts from  the  range  and  less  pressure 
from  short-fed  and  warmed-up  cattle. 
The  supply  at  seven  markets  was  the 
smallest  since  early  August.  Dressed 
beef  channels  began  to  clear  up  and 
prices  on  the  hook  were  higher.  Steers 
gained  50  to  75  cents,  compared  with 
the  recent  low  spot,  and  cows  and  heif- 
ers neai'ly  half  that  amount.  A  load 
sorted  from  cattle  fed  for  show  reached 
a  new  top  for  the  year  at  Chicago  of 
$13.85.  Veal  calves  were  quoted  75 
cents  to  $1  higher. 

The  behavior  of  prices  again  shows 
that  demand  for  beef  is  broad  and  indi- 
cates that  overcrowding  the  market 
rather  than  diversion  of  consumers  to 
other  meats  was  responsible  for  the  re- 
cent break.  But  the  market  remains  in 
a  vulnerable  position  and  excessive 
runs  will  be  punished.  Furthermore,  it 
wiH  be  a  departure  from  past  experi- 
ence if  the  supply  of  short-feds  is  not 
heavy  during  January  so  that  prices 
will  do  remarkably  well  to  retain  this 
level  while  the  pressure  is  on. 

Purchases  of  stocker  and  feeder  cat- 
tle have  fallen  off  about  25  per  cent  in 
the  last  six  weeks,  but  are  holding  up 
quite  as  well  as  usual  at  this  season. 
Prices  are  at  practically  the  lowest 
point  of  the  season.  They  are  not  apt 
to  become  cheaper  with  western  range 
receipts  dwindling  rapidly. 

Hog  Market  Shows  Its  Strength. 

Hog  prices  recovered  about  50  to  60 
cents  last  week.  Packers  at  all  mar- 
kets showed  a  keen  appetite  for  hogs 
on  the  break  and  eastern  shippers  are 
beginning  to  buy  more  on  middle-west- 
ern markets.  Outside  demand  is  not 
showing  up  so  strongly  as  at  this  time 
last  year,  but  normally  it  is  not  promi- 
nent until  after  the  first  of  the  year. 

Domestic  demand  for  hog  meats  and 
lard  has  been  stimulated  by  lower  prices 
and  exports,  which  have  been  running 
behind  the  corresponding  period  a  year 
ago  rather  consistently,  have  reversed 
the  comparison  of  late.  October  exports 
of  hog  products  were  125,512,000 
pounds,  compared  with  99,055,000 
pounds  last  year.  Clearances  in  the 
four  weeks  ending  November  25,  as 
given  in  trade  reports,  totalled  132,- 
943,000  pounds,  compared  with  74,985,- 
000  in  the  same  period  of  1921.  More 
could  be  disposed  of,  but  there  is  little 
left  in  the  country  to  ship.  If  Chicago 
is  an  accurate  criterion,  but  little  prod- 
uct was  stored  in  the  first  month  of  the 
new  packing  year  as  stocks  of  lard  at 
that  point  on  December  1  were  smaller 
than  a  month  ago  and  the  smallest  on 
that  date  in  eight  years,  at  least.  Fur- 
thermore, stocks  of  hog  meats  at  Chi- 
cago increased  only  2,881,000  pounds 
during  November.  Slaughter  of  hogs 
at  eleven  markets  appeared  to  be  about 
5  per  cent  above  normal  for  that  month. 

New  High  in  Lamb  Market. 

Lamb  prices  reached  $15.50  at  Chi- 
cago last  week,  a  new  high  point  for  the 
xeason,  as  a  result  of  the  lightest  run 
at  seven  markets  since  July.  Eastern 
shippers  were  a  prominent  factor  in 
forcing  the  advance.  As  the  trend  of 
receipts  during  December  and  January 
normally  is  downward,  an  advance  to 
$10  or  better  will  not  occasion  surprise. 
Demand  for  feeder  lambs  has  fallen  off 
about  35  per  cent  in  the  last  six  weeks, 
but  receipts  from  the  range  are  quite 
limited  and  buyers  do  not  find  it  easy 
to  supply  their  wants. 

Heavy  Wool  Consumption  Continues. 

Consumption  of  wool  during  October 
by  mills  reporting  to  government  agen- 
cies was  ','.), 282,000  pounds,  an  increase 
of  about  10  per  cent  over  September. 
Allowing  for  non-reporting  mills,  total 
consumption  would  be  71,000,000  pounds 
or   more.    In  the  first  ten  months  of 

1022,  approximately  (',44,000,000  pounds 

were  used,  compared  with  524,000,000 
pounds  in  the  corresponding  period  of 
1921,  526,000,000  pounds  two  years 
ago,  502,000,000  pounds  three  years 
BfO,  and  656,000,000  pounds  in  19 1H, 
when  war  orders  were  a  prominent 
factor. 

Wheat  Disappearing  Rapidly. 

Th<:  movement  of  wheat  to  primaries 
ot  declined  in  a  normal  way  in  the 
■  w  weeks,  probably  due  to  relief 
<ar  situation,  so  that  receipts  are 
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slightly  above  the  average  for  this 
time  of  year,  but  there  is  little  accumu- 
lation as  shipment  to  the  seaboard  has 
been  quickened.  The  visible  supply  at 
terminals  has  increased  lsightly  in  the 
last  month,  but  it  is  the  smallest  at  this 
season  with  one  exception  in  twelve 
years.  Primary  receipts  during  the  crop 
year  up  to  November  25  totalled  240,- 


930,000  bushels,  compared  with  255,- 
910,000  last  year.  In  the  interval  there 
has  been  an  apparent  distribution  from 
primary  markets  of  223,512,000  bushels, 
compared  with  215,230,000  bushels  in 
the  same  period  a  year  ago.  Exports 
have  been  about  132,000,000  bushels, 
compared  with  180,000,000  bushels  last 
year,  so  that  the  increase  in  distribu- 


Farm  Business  Outlook  Offers  Encouragement 

ENCOURAGING  developments  were  not  wanting  in  the  business  and 
trade  situation  last  week.  Slight  easing  in  the  labor  situation  as  a 
result  of  cessation  of  outdoor  work  was  reported,  but  with  a  prospect 
of  practically  full  employment  throughout  the  winter.  The  car  shortage 
on  November  18  had  declined  about  12  per  cent  from  the  worst  period, 
although  car  loadings  remain  the  largest  on  record  for  this  time  of  year. 
Mail-order  houses  reported  that  November  sales  were  25  to  35  per  cent 
larger  than  in  the  same  month  last  year.  In  spite  of  deplorable  finances 
abroad  and  heavy  purchases  of  grain  and  provisions,  foreign  exchanges 
held  up  well  and  sterling  exchange  reached  the  highest  level  since  July, 
1919.  Advances  predominated  over  declines  in  markets  for  farm  products. 
Favorable  legislation  to  provide  farm  credits  began  to  look  more  probable. 

Roger  Babson,  another  of  the  business  forecasters,  has  publicly  ex- 
pressed an  optimistic  view  as  to  the  outlook  for  1923.  Although  the  read- 
justment is  not  complete,  Mr.  Babson  thinks  that  prospects  for  1923  are 
bright  for  the  following  reasons: 

Fundamental  economic  and  social  conditions  have  improved  and 
furnish  a  basis  for  genuine  prosperity. 

Money  conditions  are  sounder.  Banks  have  strengthened  their  posi- 
tion, loans  have  been  paid  off  and  bank  reserves  are  large  enough  to  take 
care  of  much  greater  business  expansion  than  has  occurred  without  strain. 

The  agricultural  situation  from  the  standpoint  of  profits  is  the  best 
it  has  been  for  three  years. 

Commodity  conditions  are  favorable  since  inventories  have  been  re- 
duced, consumers  are  in  position  to  buy,  prices  are  more  stable  and  fewer 
business  failures  are  occurring. 

The  outstanding  unfavorable  conditions  which  must  be  corrected  be- 
fore complete  prosperity  can  be  attained  as  listed  by  Mr.  Babson  include 
surplus  factory  capacity  (resulting  from  over-expansion  during  the  war), 
the  adverse  labor  situation  and  disturbing  political  and  financial  condi- 
tions abroad. 

Farmers  owning  Liberty  bonds  will  be  interested  in  Babson's  view 
that  bonds  generally  will  see  higher  levels  in  1923  than  in  1922. 


Changing  From  Scrubs  to  Purebreds 

HERD  FROM  ONE  SOW  AND  NINETY-THREE  PIGS 
FARROWED  IN  FOUR  YEARS. 

A.  L.  Mason. 


ABOUT  fourteen  years  ago  I  started 
in  the  hog  business,  but  produced 
^  only  scrubs.  Realizing  that  this 
was  poor  business,  I  went  to  a  hog  sale 
April  11,  1918,  where  a  number  of  reg- 
istered Hampshire  sows  were  offered. 
I  was  fortunate  enough  to  get  one 
of  the  best  Hampshire  sows  that 
ever  came  in  the  neighboi'hood,  with 
eight  pigs,  for  $147.  I  took  them  home 
that  evening  and  one  was  not  acting 
just  right  and  by  morning  it  was  dead. 
This  was  my  first  experience  with 
thumps  and  I  finally  lost  three.  It  was 
discouraging  to  lose  all  the  sows  in  the 
litter.  I  put  the  sow  on  a  rye  pasture 
with  no  grain  for  a  week  and  saved  the 
five  boar  pigs,  three  of  which  were  later 
used  for  the  meat  barrel  and  two  sold 
on  the  market. 

I  bred  the  sow  to  a  registered  boar  I 
had  purchased  for  $40.  I  also  had  a 
few  grade  red  sows  that  I  bred  for 
stock  hogs.  My  grades  were  a  failure 
that  fall  and  that  was  the  last  grades 
I  had  on  the  place.  My  Hampshire  sow 
brought  me  a  litter  of  thirteen,  all 
husky,  fine  pigs.  This  sow  raised  for 
me  five  litters  in  succession  with  thir- 
teen to  the  litter,  saving  twelve  each 
time.  I  kept  this  sow  nearly  four  years 
and  during  that  time  she  farrowed 
ninety-three  pigs,  saving  eighty-one  tlil 
weaning  time. 

I  had  as  many  as  eighty  head  when 
on  September  5  of  last  fall  we  had  a 
flood  and  I  lost  forty-three  head  of  pure- 
bred pigs,  some  100-pound  pigs.  Eight 
sows  farrowed  the  following  week  and 
they  brought  eighty-two  pigs,  but  ow- 
ing to  the  disturbance  by  the  water,  I 
only  saved  seven  out  of  the  eighty-two. 
I  bought  one  other  sow  for  $15,  which 
died  very  suddenly-  shortly  after  I 
bought  her. 

The  boar  mentioned  was  used  three 


years,  then  shipped  him  to  Denver, 
bringing  me  a  net  return  of  $108.  I 
purchased  another  boar  of  the  same  firm 
and  sold  him  recently  for  $50  after  us- 
ing him  two  years.  I  now  have  forty- 
five  head  of  purebred  Hampshires  on 
my  farm,  most  of  which  are  nearly 
ready  for  market.  All  are  grandchil- 
dren of  the  old  sow.  She  contracted  a 
lameness  in  the  flood  and  when  I  sold 
her  she  weighed  400  pounds  and 
brought  $6  a  hundred. 

I  cannot  give  a  very  accurate  account 
of  feeding  expenses,  as  I  use  rye  pas- 
ture and  feed  a  lot  of  odds  and  ends.  I 
feed  a  good  deal  of  ground  rye  and  bar- 
ley and  sometimes  I  soak  it  whole,  while 
other  times  I  soak  ground  grain,  doing 
this  for  variety.  Last  fall  I  had  some 
200  bushels  of  corn  that  was  hailed,  but 
brought  me  a  nice  profit  in  hogs.  It 
could  not  have  been  used  otherwise.  I 
bought  300  bushels  of  corn  for  $30,  be- 
sides using  some  barley  and  also  some 
rye  that  was  damaged  in  my  bin  by  the 
high  waters.  I  market  through  our 
shipping  association,  sending  them  in 
usually  at  175  to  225  pounds. 

My  hogs  sell  with  the  best  from  our 
town.  The  Hampshire  is  the  best  meat 
hog  I  have  found,  and  also  the  best  for- 
ager, and  while  they  produce  large  lit- 
ters they  have  few  runts  and  fatten  as 
quickly  as  any  in  the  feed  lot.  I  have 
never  had  a  cross  hog  in  this  breed. 

I  have  had  my  best  luck  with  fall 
pigs  farrowed  in  September  and  usual- 
ly have  my  spring  pigs  come  the  latter 
part  of  March.  I  expect  to  sow  alfalfa 
and  sweet  clover  for  permanent  pasture 
and  use  rye,  barley,  cane  and  rape  for 
catch  pasture. 

It  was  a  hard  pull  at  times  the  last 
two  years  to  keep  the  herd  coming,  but 
it  was  a  handy  place  to  pick  up  a  few 
dollars  when  needed. 


tion  has  been  entirely  for  domestic  con- 
sumption.! Our  total  surplus  is  esti- 
mated at  about  220,000,000  bushels. 

Demand  for  flour  has  been  slower  but 
is  holding  up  surprisingly  in  view  of 
the  rate  of  output  in  the  past  five 
months  and  the  approach  of  the  inven- 
tory season.  Some  large  sales  were  re- 
ported in  the  last  few  days  and  reduced 
operations  on  the  part  of  a  few  big 
mills  were  said  to  be  merely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reducing  premiums  for  cash 
wheat. 

Foreign  buying  was  extensive  on  the 
recent  break,  showing  that  a  big  latent 
demand  exists,  but  that  purchases  will 
be  made  with  caution.  Germany  was  a 
heavy  buyer  in  spite  of  her  supposed 
financial  straits,  and  reports  were  again 
current  of  a  large  German  fund  in  this 
country  for  the  purchase  of  foodstuffs. 
World  shipments  since  the  crop  year 
started  have  not  been  up  to  the  average 
expected  in  view  of  reduced  crops  in 
Europe,  which  suggests  that  a  larger 
movement  will  be  necessary  later  on, 
at  least  if  foreign  finances  improve. 
Since  clearances  from  Montreal  have 
ceased,  subtracting  about  1,000,000 
bushels  daily  from  the  quantity  put 
afloat,  and  since  the  Argentine  will  be 
unable  to  increase  shipments  materially 
within  a  month,  the  demand  for  United 
States  wheat  should  expand.  Eastern 
congestion  has  been  gradually  relieved 
and  about  45,000,000  bushels  of  Cana- 
dian wheat  is  strategically  located  to 
go  by  rail  to  United  States  ports  during 
the  winter,  but  the  larger  movement 
through  such  channels  will  not  compen- 
sate for  the  complete  stoppage  at  Mont- 
real. Even  after  Southern  Hemisphere 
wheat  starts  moving,  clearances  of  6,- 
000,000  to  7,000,000  bushels  weekly  may 
be  needed  from  North  America  to  keep 
foreign  wants  supplied. 

Argentine  news  has  changed  recent- 
ly. Wet  weather  has  delayed  harvest 
and  early  threshing  returns  have  been 
disappointing  as  to  both  yield  and  quan- 
tity. The  Australian  crop  is  estimated 
officially  at  105,000,000  bushels,  against 
120,000,000  bushels  last  year.  The  ap- 
parent surplus  of  Argentina  and  Aus- 
tralia is  about  185,000,000  bushels, 
against  210,000,000  bushels  shipped  this 
year.  India  is  not  putting  much  of  her 
estimated  surplus  afloat.  The  latest  of- 
ficial Canadian  estimate  is  391,000,000 
bushels,  or  only  2,000,000  less  than  the 
record  crop  of  1915. 

Cash  Grain  Markets. 

The  range  of  cash  grain  prices  for  the 
week  ending  December  2  was: 

Kansas  City— Wheat,  No.  2  red  $1.19 
@1.21;  No.  3,  $1.18@1.20;  No.  2  hard, 
$1.12@1.19;-  No.  3,  $1.11@1.19. 

Corn— No.  2  mixed,  701/4@73%c;  No. 
2  yellow,  72y2@73%c;  No.  2  white,  70% 
@72c. 

Oats— No.  3  white,  42@43%c. 
Barley — 62@64c. 

Omaha— Wheat,  No.  2  hard,  $1.09@ 
1.13;  No.  3,  $1.08@1.12. 

Corn— No.  2  mixed,  64%@66c;  No. 
2  yellow,  67@68%c;  No.  3,  66@68c; 
No.  2  white,  65%@66c. 

Oats— No.  3  white,  40@41%c. 

Rye— 79@81c. 

Barley— G0@64c. 

West  Continues  After  Corn. 

Feeding  demand  in  the  West  wavers 
occasionally,  but  remains  broad  most 
of  the  time,  with  prices  above  a  Chicago 
basis.  Freight  rates  on  corn  to  Texas 
and  New  Mexico  have  been  reduced  50 
per  cent  to  make  possible  larger  pur- 
chases by  stockmen  as  needs  remain 
large  in  spite  of  the  heavy  movement  in 
the  last  three  months.  Eastern  demand 
is  dull,  but  In nad  enough  to  absorb  re- 
ceipts at  primaries.  Export  sales  are 
small,  but  the  domestic  needs  are  so 
large  that  a  foreign  outlet  is  unneces- 
sary to  take  care  of  the  supply.  In 
many  sections  of  the  corn  belt,  local 
feeders  are  paying  above  terminal  mar- 
ket prices  and  this  demand  will  curtail 
the  movement  from  surplus  sections  as 
well  as  check  sales  on  breaks.  Im- 
provement in  the  car  situation  is  facili- 
tating the  movement  to  consuming  sec- 
tions rather  than  to  central  markets. 
Total  corn  production  for  all  countries 
for  which  reports  arc  available  is  esti- 
mated at  3,464,798,000  bushels,  com- 
pared with  3,801,969,000  bushels  last 
year,  a  decline  of  9  per  cent. 

Higher  prices  for  corn  arc  helping 
the  oats  market  and  export  sales  nave 
increased  recently.  Total  distribution 
from    primary     (Turn  to  Page  23) 
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WESTERN    FARM  LIFE 


What  Farmers  Think  of  Tractors 

OWNERS  USE  THEIR  OUTFITS  FOR  40  PER  CENT 
OF  DRAW-BAR  WORK. 


THREE-FOURTHS  of  the  farmers 
interviewed  in  a  survey  made  by 
the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  a  winter-wheat  section 
were  of  the  opinion  that  their  tractors 
would  be  profitable  investments  and  72 
per  cent  stated  that  they  would  buy 
others  when  needed. 

The  principal  advantages  mentioned 
by  tractor  men  were  the  ability  to  do 
more  work  in  a  given  time,  and  the  sav- 
ing of  horses  in  hot  weather.  Among 
the  disadvantages,  the  first  cost  and  de- 
preciation and  the  running  expenses 
were  mentioned  most  frequently.  The 
tractor  was  used  as  the  primary  source 
of  power  for  field  work  by  59  per  cent 
of  the  owners,  while  41  per  cent  used 
the  tractors  as  supplementary  to  horses. 
In  21  per  cent  of  the  cases,  the  tiactor 
owners  believed  that  the  tractors  had 
been  responsible  for  some  increased 
yield  per  acre. 

Some  354  owners  of  tractors  in  north- 
ern Oklahoma,  Kansas  and  southern  Ne- 
braska were  interviewed  in  making  this 
survey  and  a  complete  record  was  ob- 
tained of  all  work  done  with  tractors 
and  horses  during  the  year.  The  re- 
ports indicate  that  the  cost  of  power 
on  tractor  farms  was  somewhat  greater 
than  when  horses  were  used  for  all  the 
work.  The  survey  shows  the  difference 
in  cost  of  power  and  labor  due  to  the 
use  of  tractors,  the  work  done  by  them, 
and  the  cost  an  acre  for  different  oper- 
ations, both  with  horses  and  with  trac- 
tors. 

The  farms  investigated  averaged 
about  500  acres  in  size,  on  which  352 
acres  of  crops  were  grown  in  1921,  near- 
ly three-fourths  of  the  crop  area  being 
in  wheat.  The  cost  of  using  tractors 
for  draw-bar  work  on  these  farms  av- 
eraged $484  for  the  year,  or  $1.60  an 
hour.  These  farmers  were  keeping  an 
average  of  8.3  head  of  work  stock  in  ad- 
dition to  their  tractors,  and  the  cost  per 
farm  of  keeping  the  work  stock  for  the 
year  was  $541.  Thus  the  total  annual 
cost  of  power  for  draw-bar  work  was 
$1,025.  The  tractors  furnished  the  power 
for  40  per  cent  of  the  draw-bar  work. 

Variations  in  Cost  of  Power. 

There  were  great  variations  in  the 
practices  and  costs  on  individual  farms 
and  the  results  indicate  that  often  the 
cost  of  using  the  tractors  and  keeping 
the  work  stock  was  excessive  for  the 
amount  of  work  done.  Many  tractor 
owners  have  not  determined  exactly 
what  work  they  can  use  their  tractors 
for  most  profitably  and  what  should  be 
done  with  horses. 

The  average  cost  per  crop  acre  was 
$3.37  a  year  for  drawbar  power  for  all 
the  farms.  The  cost  ranged  from  $2.21 
as  the  average  for  the  fourth  of  the 
farms  with  lowest  costs,  to  $4.76  for 
the  fourth  of  the  farms  with  highest 
costs. 

The  tractors  had  been  in  use  for 
twenty-three  monhs  on  an  average  and 
the  first  cost  had  been  $1,473,  about 
one-third  higher  than  the  present  price 
of  tractors  of  the  same  size  and  type. 
During  the  year  covered  by  the  investi- 
gation, the  cost  of  fuel  and  oil  was  also 
somewhat  higher  than  at  present.  On 
account  of  these  lower  prices  it  is  esti- 
mated that  the  present  cost  of  operating 
tractors  purchased  at  current  prices 
would  be  something  like  25  per  cent  be- 
low the  1921  costs  on  these  farms. 

Tractors  Reduce  Horses  and  Labor. 

The  effect  of  the  addition  of  the  trac- 
tor to  the  farm  equipment  was  shown 
in  changes  recorded  after  the  purchase 
of  the  tractor.  On  an  average,  these 
farms  had  been  increased  by  fifty  crop 
acres  and  there  had  been  a  reduction 
of  1.4  months  in  the  amount  of  regular 
labor  used.  Three  and  one-third  head 
of  work  stock  in  addition  to  those  on 
hand  at  the  time  of  investigations  would 
have  been  necessary  if  the  work  had  all 
been  done  with  horses.  The  ti-actor 
owners  considered  that  they  needed  in 
addition  to  their  tractors  an  average  of 
only  6.5  head,  whereas  they  were  act- 
ually keeping  8.3  head. 

Effect  on  Power  Costs. 

There  was  a  net  increase  of  $206  per 
farm  in  the  combined  cost  of  power  and 
labor  due  to  the  use  of  the  tractor,  after 
deducting  the  cost  of  keeping  the  work 
stock  which  had  been  displaced  and  the 
value  of  the  family  and  hired  labor 
saved. 

Had  all  the  surplus  horses  been  sold, 
there  would  have  been  a  further  reduc- 


tion of  about  $115  per  farm  in  the  cost 
of  horse  labor.  On  many  of  the  farms 
there  had  been  a  reduction  of  feed  for 
work  stock  due  to  the  use  of  the  tractor 
and  if  this  had  been  taken  into  account 
a  further  saving  of  about  $47  per  farm 
would  have  been  shown. 

The  analysis  of  the  cost  per  acre  of 
power  and  man  labor  for  different  op- 
erations when  done  with  tractors  and 
horses  gave  the  following  averages: 

Plowing  spring  and  fall  with  tractors, 
$1.99  an  acre;  plowing  spring  and  fall 
with  horses,  $1.88  an  acre;  listing  with 
tractors,  $1.10  an  acre;  listing  with 
horses,  $1.03  an  acre;  disking  (tandem 
disk)  with  tractors,  91c  an  acre;  disk- 
ing (tandem  disk)  with  horses,  $1.05  an 
acre;  drilling  with  tractors,  68c  an 
acre;  drilling  with  horses,  52c  an  acre; 
drawing  binder  with  tractors,  87c  an 
acre;  drawing  binder  with  horses,  56c 
an  acre. 

Co3t  of  Power  on  Horse  Farms. 

A  group  of  85  farms  where  tractors 
were  not  owned,  but  comparable  in  size 
to  those  where  tractors  were  used,  was 
surveyed  in  order  to  obtain  a  direct 
comparison  between  costs  on  farms 
where  tractors  are  owned  and  costs  on 
farms  of  similar  size  and  type  where 


tractors  are  not  owned.  There  was  an 
average  of  10.5  head  of  work  stock  on 
these  farms,  of  which  10.1  head  were 
needed  for  the  work.  One  horse  wa-, 
needed  for  each  33  crop  acres,  while  the 
tractor  owners  were  keeping  one  for 
each  42  acres,  but  needed,  in  addition 
to  their  tractors,  only  one  for  each  54 
crop  acres. 

The  cost  per  head  of  keeping  the 
work  stock  was  $66  a  year  where  trac- 
tors were  not  owned,  and  $64  where 
they  were  owned.  The  horses  worked 
482  hours  per  head  on  the  tractor  farms 
and  624  hours  on  the  other  farms.  The 
cost  per  farm  of  power  for  draw-bar 
work  where  tractors  were  not  used  was 
$701,  as  compared  with  $1,025  where 
both  tractors  and  horses  were  used. 


Arkansas  Valley  Cows  Make 
Profit. 

An  average  profit  of  $11.42  a  cow 
above  feed  cost  was  made  for  the  month 
of  November  by  the  239  cows  of  the 
Arkansas  Valley  testing  association. 
Twenty  herds  were  tested  for  the  month. 
The  average  cost  of  roughage  to  the 
cow  was  $3.72  and  grain  $2.46.  The 
market  value  of  milk  for  the  month  was 
$2.20  a  hundred  pounds  and  the  cost  in 
feed  78  cents  a  hundred  pounds. 

The  herd  of  the  Green  Mountain 
Dairy  had  the  highest  production  for 
the  month  and  made  an  average  profit 
a  cow  above  cost  of  feed  of  $21.95.  The 
cow  with  the  highest  record  for  the 
month  was  in  the  Harry  Heath  herd, 
her  production  being  63.3  pounds  of 
butterfat  The  next  highest  cow,  owned 


by  L.  Wirt  Markham,  with  a  production 
of  61.6  pounds  of  butterfat,  made  the 
largest  profit  above  feed  cost,  or  $34.83. 
There  were  .sixty-two  tows  in  the  qual- 
ity class,  nineteen  more  than  last 
month. 

There  was  an  average  increase  of  23 
pounds  of  milk  to  the  cow  for  the 
month  and  1.7  pounds  of  butterfat,  sayg 
Max  Grandy,  tester  for  the  Arkansas 
Valley  association.  Ho  points  out  in 
his  report  that  the  value  of  the  product 
increased  30  per  cent  a  hundred  pounds 
since  the  previous  month.  The  average 
cost  of  feed  increased  10  per  cent  a  hun- 
dred pounds.  The  Helvetia  Condensing 
Company  announced  a  price  of  $2.45  a 
hundred  pounds  for  3.5  per  cent  milk 
for  the  month  of  Der-ember.  a 


Kansas  Judging  Team  Wins. 

Of  the  seven  agricultural  college 
stock  judging  teams  in  the  contest  at 
the  American  Royal  Stock  Show  the 
Kansas  team  ranked  first.  Second  piece 
went  to  Texas,  third  to  Iowa,  fourth  to 
Nebraska,  fifth  to  Missouri,  sixth  to 
Oklahoma  and  seventh  to  Arkansas. 
The  student  judgeB  placed  classes  of  fat 
barrows,  Duroc  Jersey  gilts,  Poland 
China  gilts,  fat  Hereford  steers,  Angus 
heifers,  Shorthorn  heifers,  Percheron 
stallions  and  fillies.  W.  L  Nelson,  who 
has  superintended  the  students'  judging 
contests  at  the  Kansas  City  show  for 
more  than  twelve  years,  was  in  charge. 
W.  EL  Pew  of  Ravenna,  Ohio,  was  the 
official  judge.  Colorado  Agricultural 
College  did  not  have  a  team  in  the  coo- 
test. 


Ask  For  the  Original 


BALL" 


On/y  Harvester  brands  of  twine  hav: 
the  patented,  reinforcing  cover  shown 
in  the  illustration  above.  Even  after 
the  entire  center  has  been  used  out,  the 
patented  cover  stands  firm  and  free 
from  collapsing — you  use  all  of  the 
twine — none  need  be  wasted.  When 
you  bu\)  your  twine  for  next  season, 
insist  on  getting  the  "Big  Ball" — 
genuine  Harvester  brands  have  the  pat- 
ented cover  winding. 


The  twine  that  is  wound  into  these  new  "Big  Balls"  is  just 
the  same  high-grade  Harvester  twine  that  you  have  been  using 
for  years — made  more  convenient  and  economical  by  an  improved 
system  of  winding.  You  put  two  balls  in  the  twine  can — sameas 
ever — but  what  a  difference  in  the  amount  of  grain  they  bind. 
The  new  winding  increases  the  footage,  per  ball,  by  40# — six 
"Big  Balls"  do  the  work  of  ten  of  the  old-style  bails — and  you 
make  only  three-fifths  as  many  stops  in  the  field  for  twine. 

MeCormick  Deering 
International 

Binder  Twine 


The  "Big  Ball,"  with  the  patented  cover  winding,  is  one  of  the  greatest 
improvements  made  iu  binder  twine  in  many  \-ears — and  you  can  get  it  only 
in  the  Harvester  brands.  Next  harvest  season  McCormick-Deering  dealers 
in  practically  every  community  will  be  prepared  to  furnish  you  with  these 
good  brands  in  the  "Big  Ball"  winding.  You  cannot  afford  to  deny  yourself 
the  many  advantages  of  fewer  stops  in  the  field;  less  likelihood  of  snarling, 
collapsing,  and  tangling;  and  less  bulk  to  store,  handle,  and  haul. 

Now  is  a  good  time  to  plan  for  next  harvest's  requirements.  Consider 
every  angle  well.  You  have  always  known  Han-ester  twine  to  be  of  unques- 
tioned quality — now  you  have  the  added  advantage  of  the  "Big  Ball''  winding. 
Assure  yourself  a  full  supply  of  this  good  twine  by  making  arrangements  with 
the  McCormick-Deering  dealer  next  time  you  are  in  town,  for  delivery  before 
harvest  time. 

International  Harvester  Company 

OF  AMERICA 

Chicago  *^>-«. USA 

93  Branch  Hou*e$  and  15, 000  DtaUrz  in  the  United  State* 
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Oar  Guarantee — We  guarantee  the  reliability  of 
every  display  advertiser  in  this  journal,  and 
agree  to  make  good  to  every  paid  subscriber  any 
loss  that  may  occur  through  trusting  a  display 
advertiser  who  proves  to  be  a  deliberate  swin- 
dler. Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  us 
within  a  month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction, 
and  you  must  have  mentioned  Western  Farm 
Life  when  writing  the  advertiser. 

Change  of  Address — When  you  move  be  sure 
to  send  us  your  change  of  address,  so  that  you 
will  not  miss  a  single  issue.  Give  both  new  and 
old  address.  Your  subscription  is  paid  in  ad- 
vance. The  address  label  on  your  magazine  in- 
dicates the  date  to  which  it  is  paid.  If  the  ad- 
dress on  the  label  is  not  correct  and  complete  as 
to  route  and  box  number,  please  notify  us  at 
ince.  Complete  address  insures  perfect  delivery. 


Tell  Children  Christmas  Story. 

We  are  approaching  the  Christmas  season  and  be- 
fore another  issue  of  Western  Farm  Life  reaches 
you,  we  will  have  celebrated  this  holiday  of  all  holi- 
days. Christmas  is  essentially  the  child's  holiday. 
Do  not  fail  to  tell  your  children  in  language  they 
will  understand,  of  the  birth  of  the  Christ  child  so 
many  years  ago  and  what  His  coming  meant  to  the 
world.  Tell  them  of  the  Babe  in  the  manger,  the 
visit  of  the  wise  men  with  their  gifts,  of  the  shep- 
herds watching  their  flocks  on  the  hillside  of  Judea, 
to  whom  came  the  angels  that  night  announcing  the 
birth  of  the  Child,  and  singing,  "Peace  on  Earth, 
Good  Will  to  Men."  The  children  may  not  under- 
stand what  it  all  means  and  neither  do  we  who  are 
older,  fully  understand,  but  even  the  child  can  grasp 
something  of  the  beauty  and  significance  of  the 
Christmas  story,  and  these  early  impressions  will 
never  be  forgotten. 


A  Backward  Look. 

With  this  issue  Western  Farm  Life  passes  an- 
other mile-post  in  its  career  of  helpfulness  to  the 
agricultural  development  of  Colorado  and  adjoining 
mountain  states.  Although  this  issue  closes  the 
twenty-fourth  volume  of  Western  Farm  Life,  it  is 
as  yet  but  an  infant  and  can  look  forward  to  many 
years  of  helpfulness  in  growing  up  with  the  agri- 
culture of  this  section.  We  have  but  made  a  begin- 
ning m  the  task  of  unlocking  the  resources  of  this 
great  region  through  the  tilling  of  the  soil  and  con- 
verting into  marketable  form  the  wealth  of  our  feed 
crops.  The  growth  of  this  publication  has  been 
coincident  with  the  establishment  of  the  many  farm 
homes  throughout  the  section  we  serve  and  the 
transforming  of  this  vast  empire  into  its  collection 
of  progressive  communities,  with  modern  schools, 
churches,  good  roads  and  all  the  other  things  need- 
ful in  developing  a  satisfactory  mode  of  life. 

It  is  with  some  feeling  of  satisfaction  and  pride 
that  we  contemplate  the  part  Western  Farm  Life 
has  taken  in  striving  to  make  its  influence  contribute 
to  the  cause  of  a  better  agriculture  and  a  more  sat- 
isfying farm  life  in  the  region  we  serve.  In  editing 
Western  Farm  Life  it  has  ever  been  the  policy  to 
make  it  cover  every  phase  of  agricultural  activity 
and  in  the  course  of  the  year,  to  contribute  some- 
thing of  value  to  the  many  different  sections  in  which 
our  subscribers  are  found.  It  is  impossible  for  a 
farm  paper  editor  to  tell  all  his  readers  exactly  how 
to  farm,  but  he  must  have  a  general  knowledge  of 
the  conditions  under  which  they  labor  and  must  en- 
deavor to  bring  to  them  in  each  issue  helpful,  au- 
thoritative material  which  they  can  take  and  adapt 
to  the  working  out  of  their  various  problems.  This 
wr  have  tried  to  do  through  the  iflsues  of  the  volume 
just  closed. 

In  common  with  the  editors  who  have  preceded 
fie  present  editor  feels  that  livestock  produc- 
tion :    an  essential  feature  of  a  permanent  system 
<  ulture  and  has  endeavored  to  reflect  that 
' .eviction  through  our  columns, 
interests  of  the  home  must  be  recognized  as 


fundamental  in  every  walk  of  life.  It  is  not  all  of 
life  to  make  a  living,  although  perhaps  many  of  us 
in  this  period  of  depression  from  which  agriculture 
is  so  slowly  recovering,  feel  that  making  a  mere 
living  is  taxing  us  to  the  uttermost.  We  can,  how- 
ever, place  too  much  emphasis  on  merely  making  a 
living  and  overlook  the  importance  of  learning  how 
to  live.  Through  the  able  assistance  of  our  editor 
of  the  Rural  Home  Department,  we  have  endeav- 
ored during  the  past  year  to  furnish  in  each  issue 
material  which  would  be  helpful  in  solving  problems 
of  home  life  both  along  material  and  ethical  lines. 

The  editors  regret  their  inability  to  meet  per- 
sonally all  the  readers  of  Western  Farm  Life.  We 
feel  that  there  is  a  certain  handicap  in  this  inability 
to  establish  personal  contacts.  We  appreciate  the 
hearty,  cordial  co-operation  you  have  given  us.  We 
have  received  more  kindly  letters  of  commendation 
than  of  criticism,  and  both  kinds  are  welcome.  With- 
out honest  constructive  criticism,  we  cannot  tell  how 
far  we  are  missing  the  mark  in  our  efforts  to  meet 
your  needs. 

With  these  few  backward  looks  we  turn  to  the 
future  with  the  promise  that  we  will  strive  to  serve 
you  to  the  best  of  our  ability  in  the  year  ahead. 


Breeders*  Attitude  on  Tuberculosis. 

Control  and  elimination  of  cattle  tuberculosis  is 
a  problem  which  breeders  must  face  and  settle.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  serious  questions  with  which  we 
are  confronted  in  developing  our  dairy  business.  If 
there  were  no  tuberculin  testing  to  demonstrate  the 
freedom  of  cattle  from  disease,  how  easy  it  would 
be  to  sell  stock.  But  the  situation  must  be  met  as 
it  exists.  "The  facts  are  that  bovine  tuberculosis 
does  exist  and  is  contagious,"  says  H.  V.  Noyes, 
chairman  of  the  extension  and  finance  committee  of 
the  Holstein  record  association.  Nobody  who  has 
seen  a  'rotten  herd'  post-mortemed  can  doubt  it. 

"The  world  in  general  has  accepted  the  tuber- 
culin test  as  the  only  known  means  of  diagnosis  and 
even  though  the  test  is  inaccurate  and  faulty,  yet 
practically  all  buyers  demand  that  cattle  be  sub- 
jected to  it  before  they  will  accept  them.  Therefore, 
it  follows  that  if  you  are  in  business  for  the  purpose 
of  selling  cattle  you  must  keep  cattle  that  will  stand 
the  test,  otherwise  they  are  not  salable. 

"I  have  noticed  that  in  all  discussions  between 
cattle  men  the  argument  turns  upon  the  merits,  or 
rather  the  weaknesses,  of  the  tuberculin  test.  Such 
discussions  are  academically  interesting  but  of  no 
practical  use. 

"A  merchant  aims  to  keep  goods  that  will  sell, 
and  a  breeder  of  purebred  cattle  might  just  as  well 
go  out  of  business  as  to  raise  up  a  lot  of  animals 
that  he  can't  sell. 

"The  tuberculin  test  may  be  as  full  of  holes  as 
a  sieve,  but  it  is  the  only  diagnostic  method  known 
and  it  will  continue  to  be  used  until  something  better 
is  found.  We  should  continue  to  hope  that  something 
better  will  be  found  and  continue  to  study  the  ques- 
tion academically,  but  in  the  meantime  as  practical 
business  men  keep  goods  that  we  can  sell." 

It  is  up  to  Colorado  breeders  to  get  busy  on  this 
question.  The  Government  Accredited  Herd  plan  is 
one  method  of  control  which  is  actively  in  operation, 
but  it  calls  for  money  to  make  the  necessary  tests. 
The  Federal  Government  stands  ready  to  do  its  part, 
but  there  must  be  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the 
state.  In  a  financial  way  that  requirement  has  not 
as  yet  been  adequately  met.  What  are  we  going  to 
ask  of  our  representatives,  soon  to  meet  in  the  cap- 
itl  city  for  the  consideration  of  legislative  matters 
that  will  be  of  benefit  to  our  state? 


Colorado  Wins  Club  Honors. 

We  may  well  be  proud  of  the  club  honors  won 
by  girls  and  boys  of  Colorado  Tn  the  Chicago  con- 
tests As  a  result  of  their  faithful  work,  the  two 
Kit  Carson  county  girls,  with  the  state  club  leader, 
Miss  Maud  Sheridan,  will  have  a  free  trip  to  Europe 
next  summer.  Both  the  girls,  whose  pictures  appear 
on  another  page  of  this  issue,  have  been  active  in 
club  work  for  five  or  six  years.  Last  year  they  rep- 
resented Colorado  in  the  interstate  contest  at  the 
National  Western  Stock  Show,  putting  on  a  millinery 
demonstration.  But  the  girls  are  not  alone  in  this 
matter  of  bringing  club  honors  to  the  state.  Ellis 
Johnson  of  Fort  Morgan,  state  pig  club  champion, 
who  won  the  Armour  priz*c  at  the  State  Fair,  consist- 
ing of  a  free  trip  to  the  International  Livestock  Ex- 
position, while  there  was  entered  in  a  health  contest 
along  with  750  other  club  members  and  won  second 
place.  He  demonstrated  in  this,  that  he  was  not 
only  able  to  produce  the  perfect  animal  which  won 
him  his  trip  to  Chicago,  but  knew  how  to  make  him- 
self 100  per  cent  physically  efficient,  and  thus  live 
up  to  the  four  IPs  of  club  work — Head,  Heart,  Hand 
and  Health. 


Government  to  Tackle  Farm  Problems. 

President  Harding  in  his  message  to  Congress 
recognizes  the  exceedingly  critical  situation  in  the 
agriculture  in  the  country  and  in  a  more  forceful  and 
definite  manner  than  he  has  heretofore  shown  urges 
credit  legislation  that  will  take  care  of  the  farmer's 
needs,  and  recommends  the  granting  of  enlarged 
powers  to  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Board  in  order 
that  ample  livestock  and  farm  production  credits 
may  be  provided. 

This  evidence  of  more  aggressive  leadership  on 
the  part  of  the  executive  branch  of  our  government 
in  the  interests  of  agricultural  rehabilitation  should 
bring  some  measure  of  encouragement  to  farmers. 
As  the  President  said  in  his  message,  "The  first 
distress  of  readjustment  came  to  the  farmer,  and  it 
will  not  be  a  readjustment  fit  to  abide  until  he  is  re- 
lieved. The  distress  brought  to  the  farmer  does  not 
affect  him  alone.  Agricultural  ill-fortune  is  a  na- 
tional misfortune." 

Transportation  problems  are  fundamental  in  their 
relation  to  the  difficulties  under  which  agriculture 
is  laboring.  Farmers  know  this  and  from  every 
hand  are  coming  demands  for  lower  rates.  The  rail- 
roads may  put  up  all  sorts  of  arguments  and  present 
figures  to  prove  that  they  cannot  possibly  continue 
in  business  if  rates  are  lowered,  but  farmers  know 
just  as  positively  that  transportation  is  at  the  bot- 
tom of  their  ills.  In  this  also  the  President  agrees 
in  his  message  and  pointedly  states  that  transporta- 
tion problems  cannot  be  waived  aside;  that  the  de- 
mand for  lowered  costs  on  farm  products  and  basic 
materials  cannot  be  ignored.  As  a  means  of  obtain- 
ing relief  farmers  are  not  in  favor  of  government 
ownership  as  a  remedy,  but  they  are  demanding  that 
there  be  a  working  out  of  some  sort  of  co-operative 
relationship  involving  all  forms  of  transportation, 
water,  railroad,  and  motor,  whieh  will  bring  about 
greater  efficiency  and  economy  in  transportation. 
The  strictly  competitive  system  under  which  our 
great  transportation  systems  have  been  developed 
has  failed.  The  President  suggests  merging  rail- 
roads into  a  few  systems  and  a  pooling  of  equipment 
as  a  remedial  measure. 

Another  thing  which  farmers  have  been  unable 
to  understand  is  the  wide  spread  between  the  prices 
which  they  are  receiving  for  their  products  and  the 
prices  which  consumers  are  having  to  pay.  What- 
ever the  cause  or  combination  of  causes  for  this  high 
cost  of  getting  their  products  to  the  consumer,  pro- 
ducers feel  sure  that  it  is  a  factor  in  keeping  down 
the  price  at  the  production  end.  Here  also  the  Pres- 
ident has  seen  fit  to  make  recommendation  and  urges 
that  Congress  make  a  systematic  study  of  the 
causes  for  this  wide  spread  between  production  re- 
ceipts and  ultimate  consumer  costs. 

Take  it  in  all,  irrespective  of  party  considerations, 
the  changed  attitude  of  the  administration  toward 
agriculture  as  evidenced  in  the  President's  aggressive 
recommendations  give  promise  of  something  definite 
through  legislative  action.  The  narrowing  down  of 
the  party  majority  acts  as  a  spur  to  the  administra- 
tion and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  President  will  be- 
come a  real  driving  force  in  getting  some  of  the 
things  done  which  he  recommends. 


Are  We  Like  Sheep? 

During  a  slump  in  the  cattle  market  some  weeks 
ago  when  prices  on  cattle  were  at  a  low  mark  many 
a  load  of  good  cattle  went  begging  for  a  buyer.  Com- 
mission men  were  wireing  and  telephoning  custom- 
ers in  the  various  sections  who  usually  take  out 
cattle  to  place  their  orders  but  received  little  re- 
sponse. It  might  have  seemed  that  all  these  men 
had  definitely  decided  that  they  were  not  going  to 
handle  cattle  this  year.  But  such  was  not  the  case, 
for  no  sooner  had  the  market  taken  an  upward  turn 
than  the  same  men  began  to  send  in  their  orders. 
In  so  far  as  feed,  finances  and  ability  were  con- 
corned,  they  were  in  the  same  position  as  when 
cattle  were  in  a  slump  with  nobody  buying.  With 
the  upward  turn,  and  cattle  bringing  half  a  dollar  a 
hundred  more,  a  buyer  in  the  Denver  yards  found 
that  he  had  all  kinds  of  orders,  many  of  which  he 
could  not  fill  because  the  cattle  were  not  available. 
Why  should  men  who  have  feed  and  expect  to  sell 
it  through  cattle  adopt  this  sort  of  policy  in  their 
buying?  It  is  a  practice  too  often  followed  by 
farmers  and  livestock  men  in  shaping  up  their  pro- 
duction plans.  Always  eager  to  do  what  everyone 
else  seems  to  be  doing  when  the  safer  plan  is  to  do 
just  the  opposite.  Trying  to  get  in  on  the  crest  of 
the  wave  in  any  line  of  production  more  often  re- 
sults in  failure  than  success.  In  livestock  it  usually 
means  that  top  prices  are  paid  in  stocking  up  and 
by  the  time  animals  are  ready  for  market  the  pend- 
ulum has  swung  the  other  way  and  prices  are  on 
the  decline. 
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From  the  Nation's  Capital 

RURAL  CREDIT  LEGISLATIONS  BIG  ISSUE 
IN  NEW  CONGRESS. 

E.  E.  Reynolds. 


THE  administration's  answer  to  the  demand  of  farm- 
ers for  relief  from  the  present  depressed  condition 
of  agriculture  is  a  rural  credit  program,  embodied 
in  a  bill  introduced  in  the  House  of  Representatives  by 
Congressman  McFadden  of  Pennsylvania  and  in  the  Sen- 
ate by  Senator  Arthur  Capper  of  Kansas,  which  is  de- 
signed to  provide  credit  facilities  for  agricultural  and 
livestock  financing. 

It  proposes  to  increase  the  maximum  loan  limit  of 
Federal  Farm  Land  banks  from  $10,000  to  $25,000.  It 
provides  that  agricultural  and  livestock  credit  associa- 
tions may  be  formed  in  communities,  similar  to  the  farm 
loan  associations  now  in  existence,  to  deal  with  loans  on 
farm  products  and  livestock. 

The  Federal  Farm  Loan  act  is  amended  to  provide 
for  the  re-discounting  of  agricultural  production  and 
marketing  paper,  and  adds  two  members  to  the  Federal 
Farm  Loan  Board. 


A  division  is 
'J  deal  specifically 
supplying  credit 
on  his  crops,  and  three  years  to  the  live- 
stock producer,  secured  by  first  lien  on 
maturing  and  breeding  livestock  and 
dairy  herds. 

This  proposed  legislation  has  the  sup- 
port of  the  administration  and  a  large 
group  of  senators,  and  has  the  backing 
of  a  large  number  of  western  livestock 
raisers.  It  is  opposed  by  representa- 
tives of  several  of  the  large  farm  or- 
ganizations who  do  not  want  a  rural 
personal  credit  system  tied  up  with  the 
Federal  Farm  Loan  Board  and  Federal 
Reserve  system,  and  a  similar  plan  pro- 
posed some  time  ago  met  the  opposition 
of  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Board  on 
the  grounds  that  it  would  require  a  dif- 
ferent type  of  men  to  handle  short-time 
loans  than  those  now  on  the  Farm  Loan 
Board  or  in  the  Federal  Land  banks. 


Strong  Farm  Credit  Bill  Backed  by 
Farm  Bureau  Federation. — A  farm 
credit  bill  introduced  in  the  House  by 
Congressman  Strong  of  Kansas  has  the 
backing  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  and  is  favored  by  a  large 
number  of  members  of  the  agricultural 
bloc. 

The  Strong  bill  presents  a  plan  for 
the  permanent  organization  of  the  Fed- 
eral Land  Banks,  as  follows:  The  Fed- 
eral Farm  Loan  Board  shall  appoint 
three  district  directors,  the  National 
Farm  Loan  Associations  shall  elect 
three  such  directors,  and  the  six  di- 
rectors shall  select  the  seventh,  who 
shall  be  chairman  of  the  board.  This 
seventh  director  must  be  a  farmer  act- 
ually engaged  at  the  time  of  his  ap- 
pointment in  direct  farming  operations. 
No  director  appointed  by  the  Federal 
Farm  Board  shall  be  engaged  in  bank- 
ing or  connected  with  any  other  farm 
loan  institution.  As  the  Federal  Farm 
Loan  associations  select  three  directors 
and  the  seventh  must  be  a  real  farmer, 
the  control  of  the  Federal  Land  banks 
is  practically  in  their  hands. 

Another  provisions  of  the  Strong  bill 
increases  the  amount  which  individuals 
may  borrow  from  co-operative  Federal 
Land  banks.  It  permits  the  voluntary 
liquidation  of  associations,  allows  the 
appointment  of  agents  where  co-oper- 
ative farm  loan  associations  do  not  ex- 
ist, and  places  the  expense  of  the  Fed- 
eral Farm  Loan  system  upon  both  the 
Federal  Land  banks  and  the  Joint  Stock 
Land  banks.  It  also  creates  a  central 
land  bank  for  the  purpose  of  marketing 
the  bonds  of  the  Federal  Farm  Loan 
system. 

Another  amendment  would  enable 
the  Federal  Farm  Land  banks  to  liqui- 
date debts  which  have  been  incurred  on 
other  than  real  estate  upon  which  the 
loans  are  to  be  made.  They  may  take 
care  of  the  farmer's  debt  no  matter  for 
what  purpose  they  were  created,  provid- 
ing the  mortgage  represents  the  land 
and  the  buildings  thereon.  Under  this 
bill,  the  Farm  Bureau  men  point  out, 
if  a  farmer  owes  money  on  a  tractor, 
he  may  place  a  mortgage  on  his  land 
with  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Associa- 
tion and  pay  off  the  debt  on  the  ma- 
chine. Likewise  a  farmer  may  borrow 
to  educate  his  children.  Under  the 
present  law  this  is  not  permissible. 

— x — 

Farm  Organizations  Demand  Market- 
ing System. — The  Norris-Sinclair  bill, 
upon  which  hearings  have  been  held 
before  the  Senate  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee, is  favored  by  farm  organization 
reprfesentatives  from  the  West  who  in- 
sist that  the  extension  of  credit  facil- 


created  in  every  Federal  Land  Bank  to 
with  production  and  marketing  credits, 
to  the  farmer  not  exceeding  nine  months 


ities  will  not  help  the  farmers  already 
burdened  with  debt,  unless  a  system  of 
marketing  is  created  which  will  insure 
better  prices  for  farm  products. 

Under  the  Norris  bill  the  secretary 
of  agriculture  and  two  additional  direc- 
tors to  be  appointed  by  the  President 
are  created  a  corporation  under  the  title 
of  "The  Farmers'  and  Consumers'  Fi- 
nancing Corporation." 

The  capital  stock  of  the  corporation 
shall  be  $100,000,000,  all  of  which  is  to 
be  subscribed  by  the  Federal  govern- 
ment. The  two  appointed  directors  shall 
receive  annual  salaries  of  $12,000,  and 
the  principal  office  of  the  corporation  is 
to  be  located  in  Washington. 

This  corporation  is  empowered  to 
build,  buy,  lease,  and  operate  elevators 
and  storage  warehouses;  to  buy  agri- 
cultural products  from  any  person  or 
co-operative  organization  of  producers 
within  the  United  States,  and  to  sell 
such  products  to  any  person  or  co-oper- 
ative organization  of  consumers,  or  to 
any  government  without  the  United 
States;  to  act  as  agent  of  any  person 
or  co-operative  organization  producing 
or  dealing  in  agricultural  products  in 
the  sale  of  such  products;  and  to  make 
advances  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
any  person  or  co-operative  association 
in  financing  the  sale,  or  exportation  and 
sale  of  such  agricultural  products. 

The  objects  claimed  for  this  bill  is 
that  it  will  provide  a  market  for  the 
sale  of  agricultural  products,  eliminate 
commissions  and  profits  and  thereby  in- 
crease the  price  which  the  producer  re- 
ceives and  decrease  the  price  which  the 
consumer  pays.  It  seeks  to  stabilize 
the  market  without  resorting  to  the 
price-fixing  features  contained  in  the 
bill  recently  introduced  by  Senator  Ladd 
of  North  Dakota. 

Present  indications  are  that  the  Cap- 
per-McFadden  rural  credit  bill,  with 
the  prestige  of  an  administration  meas- 
ure and  strongly  backed  in  Congress 
will  be  enacted  into  law,  and  will  prob- 
ably be  the  last  word  in  rural  credit 
legislation  so  far  as  the  present  ad- 
ministration is  concerned. 

— x — 

Merchant  Marine  Bill  Having  Hard 
Fight. — The  ship  subsidy  bill  has  passed 
the  House,  but  will  have  hard  sledding 
in  the  Senate,  where  powerful  opposi- 
tion is  developing.  All  the  big  farm 
organizations  except  possibly  the  Amer- 
ican Farm  Bureau  Federation  are  op- 
posed to  the  proposed  measure. 

The  National  Farmers'  Union  at  its 
recent  annual  session  declared  its  oppo- 
sition to  ship  subsidy.  The  National 
Grange  at  its  annual  meeting  in  Wich- 
ita, Kan.,  declared  its  unalterable  oppo- 
sition to  all  ship  subsidy  legislation  and 
to  every  form  of  direct  subsidies  to  pri- 
vate enterprises,  and  it  pledged  the  full 
strength  of  the  organization  toward 
the  defeat  of  whatever  form  of  ship 
subsidy  legislation  has  been  or  may  be 
introduced  in  Congress. 

While  standing  on  the  broad  ground 
of  favoring  a  move  expanding  our  com- 
merce, as  an  emergency  measure,  Pres- 
ident James  R.  Howard  of  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation,  objects  to  tax 
exemption  features  and  believes  that 
the  proposal  to  pay  a  subsidy  up  to  the 
point  that  the  ships  earn  10  per  cent 
annual  dividends  is  too  high.  He  is 
convinced  that  a  limit  of  6  per  cent 
more  nearly  meets  the  situation. 

Mr.  Howard  also  objects  to  the  gov- 
ernment loaning  money  to  ship  com- 
panies at  2  per  cent,  saying  that  ship- 


ping companies  should  obtain  moneys 
on  the  same  basis  as  other  undertak- 
ings. 

— x — 

General  Agricultural  Situation  Slight- 
ly Improved. — A  note  of  optimism  is 
carried  in  the  reports  on  the  agricul- 
tural situation  coming  to  the  Federal 
Department  of  Agriculture  from  the 
various  states.  Prices  have  risen  slight- 
ly and  the  general  price  level  is  upward. 
The  purchasing  power  of  farm  products 
is  a  little  higher  than  a  few  months  ago. 

In  the  South  things  look  considerably 
better,  and  in  the  West  there  are  indi- 
cations of  improvement.  Rain  and  snow 
have  improved  range  conditions.  Sheep- 
men are  feeling  fairly  good  at  the  sheep, 
lamb  and  wool  prices.  The  outlook  for 
the  sheep  industry  is  favorable. 

Eastern  farmers  are  in  bad  shape. 
Dr.  C.  E.  Ladd,  extension  specialist  in 
farm  management  in  New  York  State, 
writes  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Econ- 
omics that  New  York  farmers  are  suf- 
fering big  losses  this  year  and  are  dis- 
couraged. Many  tons  of  cabbage  will 
not  be  sold,  many  thousands  of  bushels 
of  apples  are  rotting  on  the  ground  in 
the  orchards,  and  buyers  are  making  no 
attempt  to  buy  hay  in  some  sections. 


Taxation  a  Vital  Question  to  Farmer. 

— The  increase  in  taxation  is  a  source 
of  much  discussion  and  comment  in 
Washington.  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Wallace  calls  attention  to  this  matter 
in  his  annual  report,  as  follows:  "Taxes 
are  said  to  have  become  a  galling  bur- 
den on  the  farmer.  They  have  greatly 
increased  while  the  profits  of  farming 
have  diminished.  An  investigation  of  a 
large  number  of  farms  in  1913  showed 
taxes  were  9.8  per  cent  of  the  farmer's 
income.  Last  year  on  the  same  farms 
they  amounted  to  nearly  one-third  of 
the  income." 


Increasing  Moisture  Capacity  of 
Soil. 

A  soil  containing  an  abundance  of  de- 
caying vegetation  and  organic  matter, 
such  as  is  supplied  by  turning  under 
green  manure  crops  and  stable  manure 
has  a  greater  moisture  holding  capacity 
than  soil  lacking  in  organic  matter. 
This  function  of  decaying  vegetation  in 
the  soil  is  in  addition  to  its  adding  plant 
food  and  improving  the  physical  text- 
ure. In  farming  under  limited  rainfall 
this  is  a  point  well  worthy  of  careful 
consideration.  Carefully  conducted  ex- 
periments have  shown  that  while  100 
pounds  of  sand  can  hold  only  twenty- 
five  pounds  of  water,  and  100  pounds  of 
clay  fifty  pounds,  the  same  weight  of 
decaying  organic  matter  will  hold  190 
pounds  of  water. 

Clay  soil  containing  organic  matter  is 
more  friable  than  similar  soil  without 
organic  matter.  When  the  organic  mat- 
ter is  entirely  removed  the  clay  remains 
compact  during  freezing  and  thawing. 
When  the  organic  matter  is  returned  the 
soil  crumbles  after  freezing,  just  as  the 
original  soil. 

Not  only  do  the  higher  plants  grow 
better  in  a  soil  rich  in  organic  matter, 
but  the  activities  of  the  soil  bacteria  are 
largely  dependent  on  the  supply  of  de- 
caying vegetable  matter.  These  bacteria 
need  food  and  air.  Their  food  is  the 
dead  vegetable  matter,  which  they  break 
down  and  make  available  to  the  higher 
plants.  Most  beneficial  bacteria  use  air, 
and  this  they  find  more  abundantly  in 
a  soil  supplied  with  organic  matter  than 
in  stiff  clays  poor  in  it.  In  sandy  soils 
there  is  air  enough,  but  the  addition  of 
humus  helps  to  hold  moisture  and  so 
benefits  the  bacteria  as  well  as  the 
higher  plants. 


Public  Opinion  on  Co-Operative 
Marketing. 

Articles  in  the  October  issue  of  the 
World's  Work  and  the  October  7  issue 
of  the  Literary  Digest  clearly  show  the 
trend  of  public  opinion  on  co-operative 
marketing  of  farm  products.  The  Amer- 
ican Farm  Bureau  Federation  and  many 
of  the  State  Farm  Bureaus  have  advo- 
cated and  urged  co-operative  marketing 
as  a  necessity  ever  since  their  organi- 
zation, and  by  so  doing  brought  out  se- 
vere criticism  from  many  sources  not  in 
accord  with  the  interests  of  the  farmer. 

By  persistently  advocating  and  suc- 
cessfully practicing  co-operative  mar- 
keting the  Farm  Bureau  has  changed 
public  opinion  and  the  opinion  of  many 
farmers.  The  National  Agricultural 
Conference  and  the  Joint  Commission 
of  Agricultural  Inquiry  in  both  of  which 
the  Farm  Bureau  took  a  prominent  part, 
are  responsible  in  a  great  measure  for 
this  change  and  are  a  direct  result  of 
the  activities  of  the  Farm  Bureau  and 
other  farmers'  organizations. 

The  reports  of  these  national  gather- 


ings and  especially  that  of  the  Joint 
Commission  on  Marketing  and  Distribu- 
tion, have  served  to  crystallize  public 
opinion,  due  to  the  fact  that  they  arc  Je- 
suits of  the  most  exhaustive  and  author- 
itative studies  of  the  farming  busine*3 
that  have  ever  been  made.  Leading  pub- 
lications are  now  featuring  this  a:>  a 
part  of  their  public  service. 

It  is  not  out  of  place  at  this  time  t/> 
ask  the  fanner  what  l.i-.  responsibility 
i    in  this  onnection. 


Summer  Visitors  Increase. 

Almost  a  million  and  a  half  visitors 
enjoyed  the  beauties  of  Nature's  play- 
grounds the  past  season  in  Colorado. 
They  motored  across  the  high  passe; 
and  through  the  valley  •>  enjoying  the 
magnificent  scenery  of  high  mountains, 
deep  canons,  the  wooded  mountain 
slopes  and  immense  fields  of  wild  flow- 
ers. Some  climbed  peaks  or  strollel 
through  the  pine  and  spruce  forests  or 
explored  glaciers,  while  others  were 
content  to  rest  and  enjoy  the  pure  air, 
beautiful  sunshine  and  the  :;i:.g;ng  of 
birds. 

One  million  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
three  thousand  used  automobiles,  while 
277,000  traveled  by  train  or  on  foot. 
Some  of  them  stayed  only  a  few  hours, 
while  others  camped  out  or  lived  in  cot- 
tages all  summer,  buc  the  whole  time 
spent  amounted  to  a  total  of  2,557,000 
days  spent  in  the  forests. 

These  visitors  built  220,'Wl  camp  fires 
and  it  speaks  well  for  their  caution  that 
only  forty-three  fires  were  reported  for 
the  season  as  having  started  from  un- 
extinguished camp  fires,  but  there  were 
fortv-one  fires  as  a  result  of  smoking 
in  the  forests. 


What  Is  Meant  by  Hedging. 

Hedging  is  a  form  of  insurance 
against  loss  of  money  through  fluctua- 
tions in  grain  prices.  A  country  grain 
dealer  who  has  bought  cash  grain  which 
he  cannot  dispose  of  immediately  be- 
cause of  time  consumed  in  transit  may- 
contract  to  3ell  an  equal  amount  for 
future  delivery.  The  actual  grain  may- 
be delivered  on  this  contract  but  usual- 
ly the  grain  goes  to  some  other  buyer 
and  the  dealer  evens  up  his  hedging 
contract  by  buying  an  equal  amount  for 
future  delivery.  If  the  price  of  cash 
grain  goes  down  and  that  for  future  de- 
livery declines  an  equal  amount,  the 
loss  on  the  fanner  will  be  offset  by  the 
gain  on  the  iatter.  The  dealer  is  thus 
enabled  to  insure  himself  a  distributor's 
profit  and  eliminate  the  risk  of  owner- 
ship. 

Likewise,  a  flour  mill  operator  may 
contract  to  deliver  flour  at  a  future  date 
at  a  price  based  on  the  present  price  of 
wheat;  unless  the  miller  has  the  wheat 
to  produce  the  flour  he  may  hedge  his 
flour  sale  by  the  purchase  of  wheat  for 
future  delivery.  If  the  wheat  which  he 
must  buy  as  it  arrives  from  day  to  day- 
advances  in  price,  the  loss  from  making 
it  into  flour  at  the  price  at  which  the 
flour  was  sold  is  offset  by  the  gain  on 
the  cqntract  for  future  delivery.  Thus 
the  miller  makes  sure  of  a  miller's 
profit  and  removes  the  risk  and  specula- 
tion from  his  operation. 

In  actual  practice,  however,  hedging 
is  usually  only  about  60  per  cent  of  per- 
fect insurance  because  of  the  fact  that 
cash  grain  and  the  futures  do  not  fluc- 
tuate absolutely  together.  Many  grain 
handlers  do  not  use  it.  It  is  more  com- 
monly employed  by  millers,  terminal 
warehousemen,  shippers,  exporters  and 
grain-using  industries  than  by  country 
elevators.  Also  old-line  elevators  use 
it  more  than  co-operatives. 

Advocates  of  speculative  transactions 
in  grain  for  future  delivery  on  Boards 
of  Trade  justify  it  chiefly  on  the  grounds 
that  it  makes  hedging  possible  and  re- 
duces the  margin  required  in  handling 
grain.  Opponents  of  such  trading  claim 
that  the  volume  of  these  speculative 
trades  is  many  times  larger  than  is  re- 
quired to  take  care  of  legitimate  hedg- 
ing. Also  that  this  machinery  permits 
sentiment  to  sway  prices  and  thus  in- 
creases the  fluctuations  which  make 
hedging  desirable.  In  brief,  if  there 
were  no  speculative  trading,  hedging 
would  be  practically  unnecessary  or 
conditions  would  be  no  worse  than  the 
60  per  cent  insurance  which  hedging 
now  affords. 


Time  to  Git  'Er  Out. 

When  the  frost  is  on  the  pumpkin, 
And  the  fodder's  in  the  shock, 

Then  dad  redeems  his  overcoat 
And  puts  the  car  in  hock. 


Bulk  is  an  important  factor  in  the  di- 
gestibility of  a  dairy  ration.  Heavy 
feeds,  such  as  corn  meal,  cotton-seed 
meal  and  oil  meal,  should  be  mixed  with 
bulky  feeds,  such  as  bran  and  ground 
oats. 
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Let  Him  Have 
a  Few  Months 
Business 
Training 

Modern  business  is  com- 
plex. The  lack  of  special 
training  may  prove  a  han- 
dicap to  your  boy.  At  com- 
paratively little  expense  to 
you,  we  can  give  him  a  few 
months'  business  training 
this  winter  that  will  give 
Thim  confidence  in  business 
matters. 

He  may  enroll  at  any 
time.  Come  in  when  you 
are  in  town  and  let  us  ex- 
plain our  courses  to  you. 

Barnes 

Commercial  School, 

1825    CHAMPA  ST. 
Denver,  Colo. 


Vat  Can  #afe 
Monty  MiHing  Flour 


On©  of  the  best  paying  and  most  dignified  busi- 
nesses you  can  get  in,  or  pat 
your  boy  in  nowadays,  is 
floor  milling  On  a  compar- 
atively email  investment, 
and  without  any  previous 
milling  experience  yon  can 
[  own  and  run  the  wonder- 
ful "Midget"  Marvel  Mill 
and  make  good  money  from 
the  start. 

err  BEHIND  A 

Midget*'  Marvel 

One  /Man 
Self -Contained  Roller  flour  Mill 

Only  a  small  house  and  small  power  necessary. 
There's  more  profit  in  this  high  class  business  than 
anything  you  can  get  into  on  the  same  capital,  be- 
cause "It  makes  a  Better  Barrel  of  Hour  Cheaper." 

Saves  the  high  freights  on  wheat  out  and  flour  and 
feed  in.  "The  first  eight  months  I  made  a  net  profit 
of  over  ISCO0,"  says  A.  H.  Ling,  Jetmorc,  Kan.;  "My 
profits,  from  the  "Midget"  Marvel  average  right 
arour.d  S4U  per  day,"  Chas.  M.  McKinney,  Cooper, 
Tex.:  "Was  (6000  in  debt  when  1  bought  my  25  barrel 
"Midget."  and  the  little  mill  pulled  me  clean  out  of 
the  bole  long  before  I  bought  my  40  barrel  mill  from 
you,"  says  M.  A.  Kamm,  Oxford,  Mich. 

Capacities:  IS.  25.  50  and  100  barrels  of  as  fine  roller 
patent  flour  a  day  as  any  mill  can  make. 

Your  community  wants  one  of  these  mills.  Start 
one  before  someone  else  gets  in.  It's  a  lifetime  pay- 
ing business.  Write  today  for  free  booklet.  'Tne 
Story  of  a  Wonderful  Flour  Mill,"  30  days  free  trial. 

Anglo -American  Mill  Company,  Inc. 
2286-2282  Trust  Building.        Owtrwocro.  Ky. 


SPR*T, 


f  R«g«  of 

I   All  Sizes 
For  All  Uses 


The  OSPRAYMO  LINE 
Yon  ttuit  i pray  to  get  fins  frulU,  vegetables  ihrub- 
Wrj.  flowtn.  Let  our  catalog  tell  you  about  the 
lur.cul  Hmhpever  Orchard  Hiet.  Htd  Jacket  and  Yd- 
tarn  Jacket  Traction  Patata  Bprayirt,  Bucket,  Barrel 
ami  atlMMKk  fljTUKTt,  Hand  fampt.  etc. 

Ad  OSPRAYMO 
iprayer  meant  one 
that  will  make  your 
work  effective.  Suc- 
tion strainer  bruihei. 
merhanlral  agltaton. 
High  pressure  guar- 
anteed. Send  today 
for  late  catalog.  Don't 
buy  any  tprayer  till 
It  eonee.  lieihipplng 
wanhoute  at  penver. 
Addrrti 


Field 


Strayer 

rorce  Pump  Co., 


0«p».  53,  Elmlra.  N.  Y. 


Maximum 
Protection 
At  Mini- 
mum Cott 


A  Deilon 

For  Evary 
Practical 
Purpose 


Your  denier  can  supply  this  scien- 
tifically built  Fence.  Writ';  ub  for 
name  of  dealer  In  your  vicinity. 

The  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co. 

Dept.  WF.  Denver,  Colo. 


SALE 


u>w  vmci< 

NOW  on  all 
■  VA  i  >  / :.  af 
OTTAWA 


Tangled  Trails. 


Continued  from  Page  5.) 
The  animal  flung:  itself  skyward  and 
came  down  on  the  boot  of  a  puncher  sav- 
agely. The  man  gave  an  involuntary 
howl  of  pain,  but  he  clung  to  the  rope 
snubbed  round  the  wicked  head. 

The  gunny  sack  was  pushed  and  pulled 
over  the  eyes.  "Wild  Fire  subsided,  trem- 
bling, while  bridle  was  adjusted  and  sad- 
dle slipped  on.  The  girl  attended  to  the 
cinching  herself.  If  the  saddle  turned  it 
might  cost  her  life,  and  she  preferred  to 
take  no  unnecessary  chances. 

She  was  dressed  in  green  satin  riding' 
clothes.  A  beaded  bolero  jacket  fitted 
over  a  white  silk  blouse.  Her  boots 
were  of  buckskin,  silver-spurred.  With 
her  hat  on,  at  a  distance,  one  might  have 
taken  her  for  a  slim,  beautiful  boy. 

Wild  Rose  swung  to  the  saddle  and 
adjusted  her  feet  in  the  stirrups.  The 
gunny  sack  was  whipped  from  the 
horse's  head.  There  was  a  wild  scuffle 
of  escaping  wranglers. 

For  a  moment  Wild  Fire  stood  quiver- 
ing. The  girl's  hat  swept  through  the 
air  in  front  of  its  eyes.  The  horse  woke 
to  galvanized  action.  The  back  humped. 
It  shot  into  the  air  with  a  writhing  twist 
of  the  body.  All  four  feet  struck  the 
ground  together,  straight  and  stiff  as 
fence  posts. 

The  girl's  head  jerked  forward  as 
though  it  were  on  a  hinge.  The  outlaw 
went  sunfishing,  its  forefeet  almost 
straight  up.  She  was  still  in  the  saddle 
when  it  came  to  all  fours  again.  A  se- 
ries of  jarring  bucks,  each  ending  with 
the  force  of  a  pile-driver  as  Wild  Fire's 
hoofs  struck  earth,  varied  the  program. 
The  rider  came  down  limp,  half  in  the 
saddle,  half  out,  righting  herself  as  the 
horse  settled  for  the  next  leap.  But  not 
once  did  her  hands  reach  for  the  pom- 
mel of  the  saddle  to  steady  her. 

Pitching  and  bucking,  the  animal 
humped  forward  to  the  fence. 

"Look  out!"  a  judge  yelled. 

It  was  too  late.  The  rider  could  not 
deflect  her  mount.  Into  the  fence  went 
Wild  Fire  blindly  and  furiously.  The 
girl  threw  up  her  leg  to  keep  it  from 
being  jammed.  Up  went  the  broncho 
again  before  Wild  Rose  could  find  the 
stirrup.  She  knew  she  was  gone,  felt 
herself  shooting  forward.  She  struck 
the  ground  close  to  the  horse's  hoofs. 
Wild  Fire  lunged  at  her.  A  bolt  of  pain 
like  a  red-hot  iron  seared  through  her. 

Through  the  air  a  rope  whined.  It 
settled  over  the  head  of  the  outlaw  and 
instanty  was  jerked  tight.  Wild  Fire, 
coming  down  hard  for  a  second  lunge  at 
the  green  crumpled  heap  underfoot,  was 
dragged  sharply  sideways.  Another  lar- 
iat snaked  forward  and  fell  true. 

'Here,  Cole!"  The  first  roper  thrust  the 
taut  line  into  the  hands  of  a  puncher 
who  had  run  forward.  He  himself  dived 
for  the  still  girl  beneath  the  hoofs  of 
the  rearing  horse.  Catching  her  by  the 
arms,  he  dragged  her  out  of  danger.  She 
was  unconscious. 

The  cowboy  picked  her  up  and  carried 
her  to  the  waiting  ambulance.  The 
closed  eyes  flickered  open.  A  puzzled 
little  frown  rested  in  them. 

"What's  up,  Kirby?"  asked  Wild  Rose. 

"You  had  a  spill." 

"Took  the  dust,  did  I?"  He  sensed  the 
disappointment  in  her  voice. 

"You  rode  fine.  He  jammed  you  into 
the  fence."  explained  the  young  man. 

The  doctor  examined  her.  The  right 
arm  hung  limp. 

"Broken.  I'm  afraid,"  he  said. 
"Ever  see  such  luck?"  the  girl  com- 
plained to  Lane. 

"Probably  they  won't  let  me  ride  m 
the  wild-horse  race  now." 

"No  chance,  young  lady,"  the  doctor 
said  promptly.  "I'm  going  to  take  you 
right  to  the  hospital." 

"I  might  get  back  in  time,"  she  said 
hopefully. 

"You  might,  but  you  won't." 
"Oh,  well,"  she  sighed.  "If  you're  going 
to  act  like  that." 

The  cowboy  helped  her  into  the  am- 
bulance and  found  himself  a  seat. 

"Where  do  you  think  you're  going?" 
she  asked  with  a  smile  a  bit  twisted  by 
pain. 

"I  reckon  I'll  go  as  far  as  the  hospital 
with  you."  ^>     ^  , 

"I  reckon  you  won  t.  What  do  you 
think  I  am — a  nice  little  parlor  girl  who 
has  to  be  petted  when  she  gets  hurt? 
You're  on  to  ride  inside  of  fifteen  min- 
utes— and  you  know  it." 

"Oh,  well!  I'm  look  in'  for  an  alibi  so 
as  not  to  be  beaten.  That  Cole  Sanborn 
is  sure  a  straight-up  rider." 

"So's  that  Kirby  Lane.  You  needn  t 
think  I'm  going  to  let  you  beat  yourself 
out  of  the  championship.  Not  so  anyone 
could  notice  it.    Hop  out,  sir." 

He  rose,  smiling  ruefully  "You  cer- 
tainly are  one  bossy  kid." 

"I'd  say  you  need  bossing  when  you 
Btart  to  act  so  foolish,"  she  retorted, 
flushing. 

"See  you  later,"  he  called  to  her  by 
way  of  goodbye. 

As  the  ambulance  drove  away  she 
waved  cheerfully  at  him  a  gauntleted 
hand.  .   i  ji 

The  cowpuncher  turned  back  to  the 
arena.  The  megaphone  man  was  an- 
nouncing that  the  contest  for  the  world's 
rouRh-riding  championship  would  now 
be  resumed. 


CHAPTER  III. 
For  the  <  ham j>ion»hlp  of  the  World. 

The  less  expert  riders  had  been  weeded 
out  In  the  past  two  days.  Only  the 
champions  of  their  respective  sections 
were  still  in  the  running.  One  after  an- 
other these  lean,  brown  men,  chap-clad 
and  bow-legged,  came  forward  dragging 
their  saddles  and  clamped  themselves  to 
the  backs  of  hurricane  outlaws  which 
pitched,  bucked,  crashed  Into  fences,  and 
toppled  over  backward  In  their  frenzied 
efforts  to  dislodge  the  human  clothes- 
pins fastened  to  them. 

The  broncho  busters  endured  the  usual 
luck  of  the  day.  Two  were  thrown  and 
picked  themselves  out  of  the  dust.  chaK- 
rlned  and  damaged,  but  still  grinding. 
One  drew  a  tame  horse  not  to  bo  driven 
Into  resistance  either  by  fanning  or 
scratching.  Most  of  the  riders  emerged 
from  the  ordeal  victorious.  Meanwhile 
the  spectators  In  the  big  grand  stand, 
packed  cloBe  as  small  apples  In  a  box, 
watched  every  rider  and  snatched  at  Us 
thrills  Just  an  such  crowds  have  done 
from  the  time  of  Caligula. 

Kirby  Lane,  from  his  scat  on  the  fence 


among  a  group  of  cowpunchers,  watched 
each  rider  no  less  closely.  It  chanced 
that  he  came  last  on  the  program  for 
the  day.  When  Cole  Sanborn  was  in  the 
saddle  he  made  an  audible  comment. 

"I'm  lookin'  at  the  next  champion  of 
the  world."  he  announced. 

"Not  onless  you've  got  a  lookin'-glass 
with  you,  old  alkali,"  a  small  berry- 
brown  youth  in  yellow-wool  chaps  re- 
torted. 

Sanborn  was  astride  a  noted  outlaw 
known  as  Jazz.  The  horse  was  a  sorrel, 
and  it  knew  all  the  tricks  of  its  kind.  It 
went  sunfishing,  tried  weaving  and 
fence-rowing,  at  last  toppled  over  back- 
ward after  a  frantic  leap  upward.  The 
rider,  long-bodied  and  lithe,  rode  like  a 
centaur.  Except  for  the  moment  when 
he  stepped  out  of  the  saddle  as  the  out- 
law fell  on  its  back,  he  stuck  to  his  seat 
as  though  he  were  glued  to  it. 

"He's  a  right  limber  young  fellow,  an* 
he  sure  can  ride.  I'll  say  that,"  admitted 
one  old  cattleman. 

"They  don't  grow  no  better  busters," 
another  man  spoke  up.  He  was  a  neigh- 
bor of  Sanborn  and  had  his  local  pride. 
"From  where  I  come  from  we'll  put  our 
last  nickel  on  Cole,  you  betcha.  He's  top 
hand  with  a  rope  too." 

"Hmp!  Kirby  here  can  make  him  look 
like  thirty  cents,  top  of  a  bronc  or  with 
a  lariat  either  one,"  the  yellow-chapped 
vaquero  flung  out  bluntly. 

Lane  looked  at  his  champion,  a  trifle 
annoyed.  'What's  the  use  o'  talkin'  fool- 
ishness, Kent?  I  never  saw  the  day  I 
had  anything  on  Cole." 

"Beat  him  at  Pendleton,  didn't  you?" 

"Luck.  I  drew  the  best  horses."  To 
Sanborn,  who  had  finished  his  job  and 
was  straddling  wide-legged  toward  the 
group,  Kirby  threw  up  a  hand  of  greeting. 
"Good  work,  old-timer.  You're  sure  hell- 
^mile  on  a  bronc." 

1  "Kirby  Lane  on  Wild  Fire,"  shouted 
the  announcer. 

Lane  slid  from  the  fence  and  reached 
for  his  saddle. 

As  he  lounged  forward,  moving  with 
indolent  grace,  one  might  have  guessed 
him  a  Southerner.  He  was  lean-loined 
and  broad-shouldered.  The  long,  flowing 
muscles  rippled  under  his  skin  when  he 
moved  like  those  of  a  panther.  From 
beneath  the  band  of  his  pinched-in  hat 
crisp,  reddish  hair  escaped. 

Wild  Fire  was  off  the  instant  his  feet 
found  the  stirrups.  Again  the  outlaw 
went  through  its  bag  of  tricks  and  its 
straight  bucking.  The  man  in  the  saddle 
gave  to  its  every  motion  lightly  and  eas- 
ily. He  rode  with  such  grace  that  he 
seemed  almost  a  part  of  the  horse.  His 
reactions  appeared  to  anticipate  the  im- 
pulses of  the  screaming  fiend  which  he 
was  astride.  When  "Wild  Fire  jolted  him 
with  humpbacked  jarring  bucks  his 
spine  took  the  shock  limply  to  neutralize 
the  effect.  When  it  leaped  heavenward 
he  waved  his  hat  joyously  and  rode  the 
stirrups.  From  first  to  last  he. was  mas- 
ter of  the  situation,  and  the  outlaw, 
though  still  fighting  savagely,  knew  the 
battle  was  lost. 

The  broncho  had  one  trump  card  left, 
a  trick  that  had  unseated  many  a  stub- 
born rider.  It  plunged  sideways  at  the 
fence  of  the  enclosure  and  crashed 
through  it.  Kirby's  nerves  shrieked  with 
pain,  and  for  a  moment  everything  went 
black  before  him.  His  leg  had  been 
jammed  against  the  upper  plank.  But 
when  the  haze  cleared  he  was  still  in  the 
saddle. 

The  outlaw  gave  up.  It  trotted  tamely 
back  to  the  grand  stand  through  the 
shredded  fragments  of  pine  in  the  splin- 
tered fence,  and  the  grand  stand  rose  to 
its  feet  with  a  shout  of  applause  for  the 
rider. 

Kirby  slipped  from  the  saddle  and 
limped  back  to  his  fellows  on  the  fence. 
Already  the  crowd  was  pouring  out  from 
every  exit  of  the  stand.  A  thousand  cars 
of  fifty  different  makes  were  snorting 
impatiently  to  get  out  of  the  jam  as  soon 
as  possible.  For  Cheyenne  was  full,  full 
to  overflowing.  The  town  roared  with  a 
high  tide  of  jocund  life.  From  all  over 
Colorado,  Wyoming,  Montana,  and  New 
Mexico  hardbitten,  sunburned  youths  in 
high-heeled  boots  and  gaudy  attire  had 
gathered  for  the  Frontier  Day  celebra- 
tion. Hundreds  of  cars  had  poured  up 
from  Denver.  Trains  had  disgorged  thou- 
sands of  tourists  come  to  see  the  festi- 
val. Many  people  would  sleep  out  In 
automobiles  and  on  the  prairie.  The 
late  comers  at  restaurants  and  hotels 
would  wait  long  and  take  second  best. 

A  big  cattleman  beckoned  to  Lane. 
"Place  in  my  car,  son.  Run  you  back  to 
town." 

One  of  the  judges  sat  in  the  tonncau 
beside  the  rough  rider. 

"How's  the  leg?    Hurt  much?" 

"Not  much.  I'm  noticin'  it  some," 
Kirby  answered  with  a  smile. 

"You'll  have  to  ride  tomorrow.  It's  you 
and  Sanborn  for  the  finals.  We  haven't 
quite  made  up  our  minds." 

The  cattleman  was  an  expert  driver. 
He  wound  in  and  out  among  the  other 
cars  speeding  over  the  prairie,  struck 
the  road  before  the  great  majority  of  the 
automobiles  had  reached  there,  and  was 
In  town  with  the  vanguard. 

After  dinner  the  rough  rider  asked  the 
clerk  at  her  hotel  if  there  was  any  mall 
for  M 188  Rose  McLean.  Three  letters  were 
handed  him.  He  put  them  in  his  pocket 
and  set  out  for  the  hospital. 

He  found  Miss  Rose  reclining  in  a  hos- 
pital chair.  In  a  frame  of  mind  highly  In- 
dignant. "That  doctor  talks  as  though 
he  8  going  to  keep  me  here  a  week.  Well, 
he's  got  another  guess  coming.  I'll  not 
stay,    she  exploded  to  her  visitor. 

"Now,  looky  here,  you  better  do  as  the 
doc  says.  He  knows  best.  What's  a 
week  In  your  young  life?"  Kirby  sug- 
gested. • 

"A  week's  a  week,  and  I  don't  Intend 
to  stay.  Why  did  you  Hmp  when  you 
camo  in?    Oct  hurt?1' 

"Not  really  hurt.  Jammed  my  leg 
against  a  fence.    I  drew  Wild  Fire." 

"Did  you  win  the  championship?"  the 
girl  asked  eagerly. 

"No.  Finals  tomorrow.  Sanborn  an' 
mo.    How's  the  arm?    Hone  broken?" 

"Yes.  On,  it  aches  some.  Be  all  right 
soon." 

He  drew  her  letters  from  his  pocket. 
"Stopped  to  get  your  mall  at  the  hotel. 
Thought  you'd  like  to  hoc  It." 

Wild  Rose  looked  tho  envelopes  over 
and  tore  one  open. 

"From  my  little  sister  Esther,"  she  ex- 
plained. 'Mind  If  I  read  It?  I'm  some 
worried  about  her.  She's  been  writing 
klnda  funny  lately." 


As  she  read,  the  color  ebbed  from  her 
face.  When  she  had  finished  reading 
the  letter  Kirby  spoke  gently. 

"Bad  news,  pardner?" 

She  nodded,  choking.  Her  eyes,  frank 
and  direct,  met  those  of  her  friend  with- 
out evasion.  It  was  a  heritage  of  her 
life  in  the  open  that  in  her  relations 
with  men  she  showed  a  boylike  uncon- 
cern of  sex. 

"Esther's  in  trouble.  She — she — " 
Rose  caught  her  breath  in  a  stress  of 
emotion. 

"If  there's  anything  I  can  do — " 
The  girl  flung  aside  the  rug  that  cov- 
ered her  and  rose  from  the  chair.  She 
began  to  pace  up  and  down  the  room. 
Presently  her  thoughts  overflowed  in 
words. 

"She  doesn't  say  what  it  is,  but — I 
know  her.  She's  crazy  with  fear — or 
heartache — or  something."  Wild  Rose 
was  always  quick-tempered,  a  passionate 
defender  of  children  and  all  weak  crea- 
tures. Now  Lane  knew  that  the  hot 
blood  was  rushing  stormily  to  her  heart. 
Her  little  sister  was  in  danger,  the  only 
near  relative  she  had.  She  would  fight 
for  her  as  a  cougar  would  for  its  young. 
"By  God,  if  it's  a  man — if  he's  xlone  her 
wrong — I'll  shoot  him  down  like  a  gray 
wolf.  I'll  show  him  how  safe  it  is  to — 
to—" 

She  broke  down  again,  clamping  tight 
her  small  strong  teeth  to  bite  back  a 

sob. 

He  spoke  very  gently.     "Does  she 

say — ?" 

His  sentence  hung  suspended  in  air, 
but  the  young  woman  understood  the 
significance. 

"No.  The  letter's  just  a — a  wail  of 
despair.  She  talks  of  suicide.  Kirby,  I've 
got  to  get  to  Denver  on  the  next  train. 
Find  out  when  it  leaves.  And  I'll  send 
a  telegram  to  her  tonight  telling  her  I'll 
fix  it.    I  will  too." 

"Sure.  That's  the  way  to  talk.  Be 
reasonable  an'  everything'll  work  out 
fine.  Write  your  wire  an'  I'll  take  it 
right  to  the  office.  Soon  as  I've  got  the 
train  schedule  I'll  come  back." 

For  a  moment  her  left  hand  fell  in 
his.  He  looked  down  at  a  small,  firm, 
sunbrowned  fist.  That  hand  was,  as 
Browning  has  written,  a  woman  in  it- 
self, but  it  was  a  woman  competent,  un- 
afraid, trained  hard  as  nails.  She  would 
go  through  with  whatever  she  set  out 
to  do. 

As  his  eyes  rested  on  the  fingers  there 
came  to  him  a  swift,  unreasoning  pre- 
science of  impending  tragedy.  To  what 
dark  desciny  was  she  moving? 

CHAPTER  IV. 
Not  Always  Two  to  Make  a  Q,uarrel. 

Kirby  put  Wild  Rose  On  the  morning 
train  for  Denver.  She  had  escaped  from 
the  doctor  by  sheer  force  of  will.  The 
night  had  been  a  wretched  one,  almost 
sleepless,  and  she  knew  that  her  fever 
would  rise  in  the  afternoon.  But  that 
could  not  be  helped.  She  had  more  im- 
portant business  than  her  health  to  at- 
tend to  just  now. 

Ordinarily  Rose  bloomed  with  vitality, 
but  this  morning  she  looked  tired  and 
worn.  In  her  eyes  there  was  a  hard 
brilliancy  Kirby  did  not  like  to  see.  He 
knew  from  of  old  the  fire  that  could 
blaze  in  her  heart,  the  insurgent  im- 
pulses that  could  sweep  her  into  reck- 
lessness. What  would  she  do  if  the  worst 
she  feared  turned  out  to  be  true? 

"Good  luck,"  she  called  through  the 
open  window  as  the  train  pulled  out. 
"Beat  Cole,  Kirby." 

"Good  luck  to  you,"  he  answered. 
"Write  me  soon  as  you  find  out  how 
things  are." 

But  as  he  walked  from  the  station  his 
heart  misgave  him.  Why  had  he  let  her 
go  alone,  knowing  as  he  did  how  swift 
she  blazed  to  passion  when  wrong  was 
done  those  she  loved?  It  was  easy 
enough  to  say  that  she  had  refused  to 
let  him  go  with  her,  though  he  had  sev- 
eral times  offered.  The  fact  remained 
that  she  might  need  a  friend  at  hand, 
might  need  him  the  worst  way. 

All  through  breakfast  he  was  ridden 
by  the  fear  of  trouble  on  her  horizon. 
Comrades  stopped  to  slap  him  on  the 
back  and  wish  him  good  luck  in  the 
finals,  and  though  he  made  the  proper 
answers  it  was  with  the  surface  of  a 
mind  almost  wholly  preoccupied  with 
another  matter. 

While  he  was  rising  from  the  table  he 
made  a  decision  in  the  flash  of  an  eye. 
He  would  join  Rose  in  Denver  at  once. 
Already  dozens  of  cars  were  taking  the 
road.  There  would  be  a  vacant  place  in 
some  one  of  them. 

He  found  a  party  just  setting  out  for 
Denver  and  easily  made  arrangements 
to  take  the  unfilled  seat  In  the  tonneau. 

By  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  he 
was  at  a  boarding  house  on  Cherokee 
street  inquiring  for  Miss  Rose  McLean. 
She  was  out,  and  the  landlady  did  not 
know  when  she  would  be  back.  Probably 
after  her  sister  got  home  from  work. 

Lane  wandered  down  to  Curtis  street, 
sat  through  part  of  a  movie,  then  rest- 
lessly took  his  way  up  Seventeenth.  He 
had  an  uncle  and  two  cousins  living  in 
Denver.  With  the  uncle  he  was  on  bad 
terms,  and  with  his  cousins  on  no  terms 
at  all.  It  had  been  ten  years  since  he 
had  seen  either  James  Cunningham,  Jr., 
or  his  brother  Jack.  Why  not  call  on 
them  and  renew  acquaintance? 
'  He  went  into  a  drug  store  and  looked 
the  name  up  in  a  telephone  book.  His 
cousin  James  had  an  office  In  the  Equi- 
table building.  He  hung  the  book  up  on 
the  hook  and  turned  to  go.  As  he  did 
so  he  came  faco  to  face  with  Rose  Mc- 
Lean. 

"You — here!"  she  cried. 

"Yes,  I — I  had  business  In  Denver,"  he 

explained. 

''Like  fun  you  had!  You  came  be- 
cause— "  She  stopped  abruptly,  struck 
by  another  phase  of  tho  situation.  "Did 
you  leave  Cheyenne  without  riding  to- 
day?" 

"I  didn't  want  to  ride.    I'm  fed  up  on 

rldin'." 

"You  threw  awny  the  championship 
and  a  thousand-dollar  prizo  to — to — 

"You're  forgettln'  Cole  Sanborn,"  ho 
laughed.  "No,  honest,  I  came  on  busi- 
ness. Rut  since  I'm  here — say,  Roso, 
where  can  we  have  a  talk?  Let's  go  up 
to  the  mezzanine  gallery  at  the  Albany. 
It's  right  next  door." 

He  took  her  Into  the  Albany  Hold. 
They  stepped  out  of  the  elevator  at  the 
second  floor  and  he  found  a  settee  In  a 
(Turn  to  rage  13  ) 
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WESTERN   FARM  LIFE 


American  Royal  Holds  First  Show  in  New  Home 

Colorado  Exhibitors  Win  Many  Honors  and  Valuable  Prizes 


BACK  in  1899,  Colorado  helped  to 
make  the  first  American  Royal 
Livestock  Show  in  Kansas  C-i+j. 
At  that  time,  Charles  N.  Whitman,  Den- 
ver, exhibited  seventeen  heaJ  of  Here- 
fords,  the  only  breed  shown  Since  then 
Colorado  has  been  represented  in  prac- 
tically every  exposition  that  has  been 
held.  This  year  there  were  five  breed- 
ers oi  Herefords  from  Colorado,  two  of 
Shorthorns  and  the  Colorado  Agricul- 
tural College  showed  fat  barrows.  A 
new  exposition  building,  the  best  in  the 
United  States,  marked  the  twenty- 
fourth  annual  American  Royal  and  gave 
the  show  new  life. 

For  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century 
breeders  of  the  West  and  Southwest 
have  waited  the  building  of  a  home  for 
this  show  which  would  be  representa- 
tive of  the  livestock  interests  of  the  ter- 
ritory. The  wait  has  been  long,  but  it 
has  ended  at  last  and  visitors  who  jour- 
neyed to  Kansas  City,  November  18  to 
25,  were  gratified  with  the  Royal's  new 
home. 

Eight  Colorado  Herds  Shown. 

Colorado  herds  which  were  repre- 
sented at  the  exposition  this  year  were 
those  of  G.  W.  Baker,  Littleton;  W.  N. 
W.  Blayney,  Denver;  Ken  Caryl  Ranch, 
Littleton,  in  the  Hereford  division. 
Shorthorn  breeders  were  The  Allen  Cat- 
tle Company,  Colorado  Springs,  and  The 
Maxwell-Miller  Cattle  Company,  Little- 
ton. Colorado  Agricultural  College 
snowed  fat  barrows  in  the  Duroc  and 
Poland  China  divisions. 

Other  Western  and  Southwestern 
states  were  represented  to  a  lesser  ex- 
tent in  different  sections  of  the  show. 
Colorado  exhibitors  met  successfully 
the  best  herds  from  North,  East  and 
South.  The  Hereford  show  was  con- 
sidered by  breeders  the  strongest  show 
that  has  ever  been  held  in  the  country. 
There  have  been  larger  shows  at  both 
the  American  Royal  and  at  the  Inter- 
national in  Chicago,  but  it  is  doubtful 
if  so  much  Whiteface  quality  in  such 
great  numbers  of  Herefords  have  ever 
been  assembled  at  jjpe  livestock  show. 
Two  or  three  years  ago  there  was  a 
large  Hereford  exhibit  in  Kansas  City, 
but  there  were  considerable  numbers  of 
tag-ends  in  that  offering,  while  in  this 
show  quality  was  evident  from  one  end 
to  the  other. 

The  two  Colorado  breeders  who  ex- 
hibited Shorthorns  got  in  the  money  in 
every  class  in  which  they  showed,  ex- 
cept junior  yearling  and  senior  heifer 
calves.  Maxwell-Miller  Cattle  Co. 
showed  the  first  prize  aged  cow  with 
calf  at  side  in  Cloverleaf  Lovely  2d, 
against  four  other  contenders.  First 
place  in  the  graded  herd  of  five  animals 
also  went  to  this  firm. 

Coveted  Hereferd  Award  to  Colorado. 

Money  went  to  Colorado  entries  in 
practically  every  class  of  the  Hereford 
division.  In  many  respects  the  most 
valued  prize  of  the  show,  first  in  get  of 
sire,  went  to  Baker  on  a  group  sired  by 
Mischief  Mixer. 

John  Schafer  of  Chicago,  owner  of 
the  Ken  Caryl  Ranch,  was  an  interested 
spectator  at  the  ring-side.  He  saw  Ken 
Caryl  entries  carry  away  thirteen  rib- 
bons, including  two  firsts,  two  seconds 
and  a  third.  France  Lassie,  a  grand 
champion  at  many  of  the  state  fairs 
this  fall,  brought  first  honors  to  Ken 
Caryl  Ranch  in  the  class  of  aged  cows, 
and  Lady  Domino  8th,  another  Ken 
Caryl  entry,  won  the  blue  in  a  class  of 
twenty-five  senior  yearling  heifers. 

France  Lassie  had  one  of  her  few  de- 
feats this  season  in  showing  with  the 
other  first  prize  entries  for  the  senior 
championship.  J.  N.  Camden,  Versailles, 
Ky.,  won  this  place  with  his  two-year- 
old  Lady  Woodford.  This  heifer  was 
later  made  grand  champion  female,  de- 
feating the  junior  champion,  Belle 
Blanchard  112th,  shown  by  Jesse  Engle 
&  Sons,  Sheridan,  Mo.  Camden  also 
won  the  senior  and  grand  championship 
on  the  bull  Hartland  Woodford,  and  an- 
other Kentuckian,  Col.  E.  H.  Taylor, 
Jr.,  Frankfort, .  took  the  junior  cham- 
pionship on  Woodford  130th. 

Two-Million  Dollar  Show. 

The  greatest  cattle  show  of  the  Middle 
West  was  staged  Tuesday  night  when 
competitors  for  the  Kansas  City  Stock- 
yards trophy  for  the  best  ten  head  of 
each  of  the  beef  breeds  led  out  their  en- 
tries. There  were  twenty-four  entries 
of  ten  head  each.  Herefords  had  four- 
teen of  these,  or  140  head.   It  was  esti- 


M.  N.  Beeler. 

mated  that  the  value  of  these  Herefords 
was  at  least  a  million  and  a  half  dol- 
lars. The  other  entries  of  Shorthorns, 
Angus  and  Galloways  must  have 
brought  the  total  to  nearly  two  millions. 
First  in  the  Hereford  section  was  won 
by  Col.  Taylor  on  ten  animals  sired  by 
Woodford.  Anoka  Farms,  Waukesha, 
Wis.,  took  first  in  the  Shorthorns;  S.  C. 
Fullerton  &  Son,  Miami,  Okla.,  took  first 
in  the  Angus,  and  H.  Croft,  Anthony, 
Kan.,  first  in  the  Galloways. 

Other  championships  of  the  show 
were: 

Shorthorns — Senior  and  grand  cham- 
pion bull,  Eli  Risenberger  &  Son,  Tiffin, 
Ohio,  on  Maple  Rose  Pride;  junior 
champion  bull  and  female,  Anoka 
Farms,  on  Anoka  Guardian  and  Emma- 
lene  Anoka;  senior  and  grand  champion 
female,  A.  C.  Shallenberger,  Alma,  Neb., 
on  Supremacy. 

Aberdeen  Angus — Senior  champion 
bull  and  junior  grand  champion  bull,  T. 
J.  Leahy,  Williamsburg,  Iowa,  on  Black 
Star  Atlas,  and  Elberon  2d;  senior  and 
grand  champion  cow  and  junior  cham- 
pion, R.  W.  Frank,  Renwick,  Iowa,  on 
Erica  Enlate  and  Erra. 

Galloways — Senior  and  grand  cham- 
pion bull,  senior  and  grand  champion 
cow,  H.  Croft,  Anthony,  Kan.,  on  Hai- 
da's  Optimist  and  Cora  Cola;  junior 
champion  bull  and  junior  champion  fe- 
male, Hiersche  Brothers,  Geary,  Okla., 
on  Viceroy  Stamp  and  May  of  Geary. 

In  Percherons  all  championships  of 
the  breed  went  to  J.  O.  Singmaster  & 
Sons,  Keota,  111.  In  Belgians  all  awards 
went  to  Kansas  State  Agricultural  Col- 
lege without  competition.  In  the  Clydes- 
dales, senior  and  grand  champion  stal- 
lion and  junior  and  grand  champion  fe- 
male, was  won  by  South  Brothers, 
Orion,  111.,  on  Royal  Prince,  and  Pearl; 
the  junior  champion  stallion  award  and 
senior  champion  mare  went  to  A.  G.  Sb- 
derberg,  Osco,  111.,  on  Osco  Champion 
and  Lovely  Lass. 

In  the  Poland  Chinas,  senior  and 
grand  champion  boar  and  junior  cham- 
pion sow,  went  to  F.  R.  McDermand, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  on  The  Outpost  and 
Revelation  Jane;  junior  champion  boar, 
to  R.  T.  Williams,  Lees  Summit,  Mo.,  on 
Cavalier  Fashion;  senior  and  grand 
champion  sow,  to  C.  S.  Keith,  Lenexa, 
Kan.,  on  Moore's  Lady  1st. 

Senior  and  grand  championship  on 
Duroc  Jersey  boar  and  sow  went  to 
Longview  Farm,  Lees  Summit,  Mo.,  on 
Stilts  Sensation  and  Stilts  Lucile  5th; 
junior  champion  boar,  to  R.  H.  Bywater, 
Camden  Point,  Mo.,  on  Miss  Sky  Heigh 
1st. 

In  the  Hampshires,  senior  and  grand 
shampionships  on  boar  and  sow  went  to 
Wickfield  Farms,  Cantrol,  La.,  on  Look- 
out Quicksilver  and  Inez  Wickware,  and 
junior  champion  boar  and  sow  to  J.  S. 
Spangler,  Clinton,  Mo.,  on  Luna's  Look- 
out and  Giantess. 

In  the  Spotted  Poland  classification 
senior  and  gand  championship  on  boar 
went  to  Earl  Fry,  Iowa  City,  la.,  on 
English  Pathfinder;  junior  champion 
boar  to  A.  R.  McDonald,  New  London, 
Iowa,  on  Royal  Pathfinder's  Equal  and 
senior  and  grand  champion  sow  and 
junior  female  to  B.  A.  Singleton,  Ep- 
worth,  Mo.,  on  Advance  Lady  and  Hazel 
Jumbo. 

In  the  Chester  Whites  the  senior  and 
grand  champion  boar  and  junior  cham- 
pion boar  were  shown  by  W.  P.  Doolit- 
tle,  Woodland,  Mo.,  and  Mosse  &  Mosse 
of  Leavenworth,  Kan.,  won  the  sow 
championship  on  Mossemeade  Cham- 
pion and  Mossemeade  Rose  of  Killarney. 

The  steer  show,  which  opened  the  ex- 
hibition, was  almost  entirely  a  Colo- 
rado affair.  George  W.  Baker  of  Lit- 
tleton exhibited  the  champion  Hereford 
steer  of  the  show,  Colorado  Mixer.  The 
champion  had  previously  stood  first  in 
the  class  of  eight  senior  yearlings.  An- 
other Baker  steer  stood  sixth  in  the 
same  class  and  the  Baker  junior  steer 
calf,  Mischief  Mixer  21st,  stood  second 
in  the  class  of  nine.  Mr.  Baker's  steer 
herd  took  fifth  prize  in  stiff  competition 
with  the  leading  agricultural  colleges 
and  his  senior  steer  calf  was  ninth  in 
a  class  of  fifteen. 

W.  N.  W.  Blayney  of  Denver  won 
ninth  place  in  a  class  of  eighteen  with 
his  junior  yearling  steer,  and  tenth 
place  with  a  senior  steer  calf. 

DeWitt  &  Lamont  of  Denver  won 
second  and  third  in  the  junior  yearling 


3teer  class  and  Ken  Caryl  Ranch  of  Lit- 
tleton took  third  prize  in  the  class  of 
junior  steer  calves. 

Carlot  From  Colorado  Ranch  Wins. 

No  grand  championships  were  award- 
ed in  the  single  steer  and  barrow  class- 
es. Grand  champion  carload  of  hogs 
went  to  Wickfield  Farm  on  Hampshires; 
carload  of  feeder  cattle,  W.  T.  Jones 
Cattle  Co.,  Marfa,  Tex.,  on  Hereford 
calves;  fat  carload,  W.  J.  Tod,  Maple- 
Hill,  Kan.,  on  Herefords.  The  cham- 
pion short-fed  load  award  went  to  Dan 

D.  Casement,  Manhattan,  Kan.,  on  Here- 
fords bred  on  his  Colorado  ranch.  Kan- 
sas State  Agricultural  College  had  the 
champion  load  of  lambs. 

The  week's  showing  netted  Colorado 
some  seventy-three  ribbons  and  a  hand- 
some share  of  the  $11,255  in  premiums 
hung  up  for  the  Hereford  classes.  John 

E.  Painter,  Roggen,  Colo.,  was  again 
elected  president  of  the  American  Here- 
ford Cattle  Breeders'  Association  at  the 
annual  meeting  held  in  Kansas  City 
during  the  Royal.  Other  officers  were: 
Vice  president,  Thomas  Cashman,  Owa- 
tonna,  Minn.;  directors — Byran  Engle, 
Sheridan,  Mo.;  Judge  Stockley,  Birm- 
ingham, Ala.,  and  H.  H.  Rogers,  San 
Antonio,  Tex.  The  report  of  Secretary 
R.  J.  Kinzer  showed  708  new  members, 
and  108,430  calves  recorded  in  the  past 
year.  During  the  fiscal  year  which  end- 
ed September  1,  1922,  the  association 
spent  $64,682.51  for  prizes.  The  amount 
offered  in  prizes  likely  will  approach 
$85,000  next  year.  It  was  shown  that 
about  a  thousand  head  of  Herefords 
were  on  the  show  circuit  this  fall. 

Royal  Has  Great  Future. 

Visiting  stockmen  and  breeders  pre- 
dicted a  great  future  for  the  American 
Royal  show  with  the  new  building,  the 
better  housing  facilities  for  stock,  the 
large  judging  arena,  and  the  start  made 
this  year.  For  the  last  ten  years  or  so 
only  three  breeds  of  cattle,  Herefords, 
Shorthorns  and  Angus,  have  been 
shown.  With  the  completion  of  the  new 
building  at  the  southeast  corner  of  the 
stockyards,  provision  was  made  for  all 
breeds  of  beef  cattle,  hogs,  horses, 
mules,  sheep  and  poultry.  The  Royal 
has  always  had  the  best  Hereford  breed- 
ing show  and  one  of  the  best  Shorthorn 
shows  in  the  country. 

Attendance  has  always  been  a  prob- 
lem in  Kansas  City.  This  year  a  great 
light  horse  and  night  show  was  pro- 
vided and  Kansas  City  people  responded 
by  the  thousands.  More  than  9,000  at- 
tended the  first  night  and  the  crowds 
increased  later  in  the  week  until  Thurs- 
day night  the  big  hall  surrounding  the 
judging  arena  was  filled  to  standing- 
room.  The  building  was  dedicated  by 
the  Lindsborg,  Kan.,  Messiah  chorus  of 
600  voices  on  November  18  and  19.  The 
new  Royal  home  with  adjacent  build- 
ings for  show  purposes  is  said  to  be 
worth  $750,000.  With  this  equipment 
and  good  management  it  is  expected  to 
become  one  of  the  largest  shows  if  not 
the  largest  livestock  show  in  the  coun- 
try. 


Success  With  Rat  Trap. 

We  have  succeeded  in  getting  rid  of 
rats  at  a  rapid  rate  by  using  one  of  the 
old-fashion  wire  cage  traps.  They  can- 
not be  used,  however,  just  as  they  are, 
for  they  are  so  frail  that  any  ordinary 
rat  can  get  out  after  being  caught.  In 
using  these  traps,  I  first  put  a  piece  of 
heavy  paper  or  cardboard  on  the  bot- 
tom and  then  fix  up  a  fine  lunch  for  the 
rats,  consisting  of  pieces  of  bread,  meat 
or  liver,  cheese  and  peanuts  or  other 
nuts  cracked.  Then  I  take  a  gunny  sack 
and  wrap  it  closely  around  the  trap  ex- 
cepting the  hole  in  front.  I  get  a  box 
about  an  inch  longer  than  the  trap  and 
put  it  over  the  trap,  leaving  just  a  hole 
in  one  end  for  the  rats  to  go  through. 
When  the  rats  get  into  this  trap  they 
tear  the  sack  to  pieces  but  cannot  get 
out.  In  two  weeks'  time  I  have  caught 
twenty  rats  in  my  trap.  Two  of  them 
got  away,  however,  by  spreading  the 
wires  apart  before  my  Irttle  black 
Cocker  Spaniel  could  kill  them.  On  the 
whole,  the  plan  is  a  success  and  I  would 
advise  Western  Farm  Life  readers  to 
try  this  method  of  using  the  cage  trap. 
I  have  caught  more  than  fifty  rats  in 
my  trap  this  year.  In  addition  to  kil- 
ing  the  ones  trapped  the  little  dog  has 
caught  and  killed  some  on  his  own  hook. 
— Frank  A.  Agnew,  Nebraska. 
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"Vaseline"  Petroleum  Jelly  bene- 
fits all  bumps,  sores,  bruises,  sun- 
burn, blisters,  cuts  and  chafed  skin. 
Never  be  without  a  bottle  of  it  in 
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H.  Clay  Glover  Co.,  Inc. 
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Denver.  Colo. 
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Big  Premium  List 

BEd  many  other article*— also moet  com- 
plete Trappers"  Catalog—  all  sent  FREE. 
Thousands  of  trappers  are  getting  all  or 
•  Una  part  of  their  trapping  oatf.ts 
FREE.  So  can  yoa.ifyoq  ship  to  BIGGS. 

All  Furs  Wanted-^S 

the  new  women's  fashions  demand 
more  fur.  All  kinds  are  bringing 
food  prices.  Send  today  for  For  Market 
Beporta  and  Latest  Price  List! 


Ton  PriftM  fiuarantaeil or      'urs  b2clt  *  y  our  "Hold 

H  on  tag  or  letter  inside  package  when  yen  ship  and  we  will  hold 
your  furs  separate  from  all  others  until  you  have  had  time  to  get 
our  cheek  and  to  know  that  you  are  satisfied.  Bo  comtrissions  deducted. 
Full  market  prices— and  also  S%  Extra  in  BIGGS  Cash  Coupons. 

WRITE  TODAY  FOR  FULL  PARTICULARS. 

BIGGS  Has  the  Cash 

furs.  40  years*  reputation  aa  most  lib- 
eral fur  house  In  America.  Ship  to 
BIGGS  and  get  your  money  quick/ 

Subscription  to 
Trappers' Magazine 

"TrapDers,Eichc«et,"greatesttrappera' 
magazine  published— with  game  laws, 
trapping  secrets,  sets,  etc.— FREE  If  you 
send  your  name  and  address  at  once. 

E.W.  Biggs  &  Co.,  ^.TO'c^TO 


Fur  Prices  by  Radio 

Fur  Market  Reports  are  broad-  1 
casted  at  6  P.m.  daily  by  the  I 
Kansas  City  S  tar  Radio  Station. 
W  D  A  F.      Tune  in  I  Get 
BICCS  Prices  Daily— 1 
casted  to  the  world. 


If  you  want  to  get  the 
most  cash  for  your 


RAW  FURS      to  FRIEND  gf  DENVER 


We  charge  you  no  commission  and  save  you  from  $1  to  $10  on  express  or  parcel  post 
Why  not  be  one  of  our  satisfied  shippers      Give  us  a  trial  shipment  and  be  convinced 
A         /\     FRIEND'S  Animal  Decoy  will  increase  your  catch      We  also  handle  a  full 
line  of  traps.    Write  today  for  full  particulars  and  fur  price  list  and  tags,  all 
free  for  the  asking 


Glicxrles  Friend.  <5lGb. mC0RPO,,ATto 
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MONEY  IN  FURS 


TRAP  AND  SHIP  TO 


2LM 


McMillan 


Dealers  In 


^FURS 

HIDES  PELTS  WOOL 


AND  GET  HIGHEST  PRICES.  HONEST  GRADING, 
PROMPT  CASH  RETURNS,  FREE  ILLUSTRATED 
TRAPPERS'  GUIDE  TO  SHIPPERS  fasti 
Write  for  Price  Utt 


MCMILLAN  FUR  £  WOOL  CO. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN  . 


Your  Skins  Made  Into 

Beautiful  Furs 


Beaver,  Muskrat,  Cow,  Horse 
and  smaller  skins  give  you  dou- 
ble or  treble  value  when  made 
into  coats,  wraps,  gloves,  etc. 
Coyote,  wolf  or  mountain  lion 
■kins  make  beautiful  rugs  worth 
many  times  the  price  you  would 
get  for  the  skins.  Why  sell  your 
best  furs?  Have  them  made  up 
by  our  master  workmen  in  the 
largest  tanning  and  furrier  es- 
tablishment in  the  West, 

GET  FREE  STYLE 
CATALOG  TODAY 

Don't  swept  low  prices — get 
A  LI.  the  value.  Write  today  for 
■beautiful  free  catalog  showing 
ttyltb.  It  will  pay  you — big. 

Jonas 

FURRIERS  4TAX  IDF. 
1017  BroQdw, 

DENVER. 


COLQ 


JENSEN 
PAYS  MOST  CASH 
FOR  YOUR  FURS 

'I  hat'*  why  thoiiftands  of  trappers 
have  been  •ending  their  fur*  to  Jen- 
sen year  after  year,  Personal  grading, 
'lui'k  returns,  huffiest  prices,  and 
that's  what  the  trapper  wants.  Money 
talks,  and  Jensen's  money  can  be 
heard  all  over  the  country.  Get  on 
my  mailing  list  now  and  I'll  keep 
you  pouted  right  through  the  season. 

CHAS.  A.  JENSEN, 
H  Jensen  Building, 
Maryville,  Mo. 


Ralte  Thoroughbred 

SILVER  FOXES 

and  Cross   Fnses.  Large 
profits.     Bend    for  litera- 
ture.     W.     D.  RAMBO. 
Uretder,  407  Sprague,  Spokane,  Wash. 


Trappers  Dealers 

fox 

iWantsTfeur 
FURS 

To  get  the  most  cash  for  your  furs— in  the  quickest 
time — ship  to  Fox  at  once.  We  need  all  theSAunfc, 
Muskrat,  Opotsum,  Raccoon,  Fox,  Bear, 
Beaver,  Lynx,  Marten  and  Mink  you  can  ship, 

and  will  pay  spot  cash  same  day  shipment  received. 
Ship  now  while  prices  are  high. 

Highest  Market  Prices 
We  Charge  No  Commission 

No  deduction  for  handling.  Write  for  vat  latest 
special  price  list  and  advance  information,  free  on 
request,  with  shipping  tags  and  Trappers  Guide. 
Our  high  prices,  fair  and  honest  gradings  prompt 
returns  and  fair  dealing  is  proven  by  our  thou- 
sands of  satisfied  shippers  everywhere.  Don't  be 
satisfied  with  ordinary  prices.  Ship  direct  to  Fox. 
Practically  all  furs  eventually  reach  the  New  York 
Market  and  we  can  therefore  pay  yon  higher 
prict-9  by  buying  direct  from  yon. 

Fur  buyers—dealers 

We  cater  to  fur  buyers  and  dealers.  Ship  ns  all 
your  furs  —  send  us  your  own  grading. 
We  will  match  our  grad- 
ing against  yours  and 
pay  you  top  price*.  If  de- 
sired we  will  telegraph  you  pur, 
bid  as  soon  as  shipment  is  re- 
ceived.No  delay,  no  misunder- 
standings. We  will  hold  your 
shipment  separate  until  wo 
hear  from  you  if  our  bid  is  sat- 
isfactory. The  market  condi- 
tions now  make  it  necessary1 
that  you  chip  your  furs  often.  Send 
ns  your  shipment  today. 

GE0.IF0X.INC 

1*4  W. 2SthSt., Dept.  iso,N«rwTork,N.  Y. 


Fill  MIHU    44    1  KAILS  A«U. 


FURS 
WOOL 


HIDES 
PELTS 


Ship  a"  your  Turn,  hide*  and  pelts 
to  a  dependable  house.  Our  net  re- 
turns nlwiiys  prove  to  be  tho  highest. 
We  handle  more  lildes  direct  from  the 
farmers  and  ranchers  Ihun  any  other 
concern  In  the  West.  Ask  for  tags 
and  also  our  price  Hat  of  furs. 

J.  L.  BROWN  HIDE  CO. 


1 52 1 


Dept.  4. 


FIFTEENTH  ST. 

DBHVBK,  COI.O. 


Ship  Early  Caught  Furs  Now. 

A  great  many  trappers  are  in  the 
habit  of  holding  their  early  catch  of 
furs  until  into  January,  under  the  im- 
pression that  they  will  get  winter  prices 
for  them  at  that  time.  This,  however, 
is  a  most  eroneous  idea  and  if  the  prac- 
tice is  followed  will  result  in  an  actual 
financial  loss  to  the  trapper. 

Furs  taken  in  the  early  part  of  the 
season,  while  probably  prime  in  every 
sense  of  the  word,  are,  nevertheless,  of 
a  slightly  inferior  quality  to  those 
trapped  from  this  time  on,  and  are 
therefore  not  in  very  strong  demand 
after  winter  skins  begin  coming  to  mar- 
ket. Some  trappers  believe  that  the 
buyers  will  not  be  able  to  detect  the 
early  caught  skins  when  included  with 
a  few  winter  skins.  In  my  early  trap- 
ping experiences  I  used  to  think  I  could 
fool  them,  but  such  is  not  the  case.  The 
experienced  eye  of  the  professional  fur 
grader  is  not  often  misled  in  this  way. 
During  my  association  with  one  of  our 
largest  fur-buying  concerns  I  have 
known  graders  who  could  almost  detect 
a  difference  between  the  quality  of  a 
skin  taken  on  October  31  and  one  taken 
on  November  1.  This  is,  possibly,  a  lit- 
tle exaggerated,  but  at  any  rate  is  sug- 
gestive of  the  universal  standard  of  sea- 
sonable fur  gradation. 

Another  rather  dubious  and  unprofita- 
ble scheme  sometimes  practiced  by 
young  and  experienced  trappers  is  the 
sewing  up  and  pasting  of  paper  over 
cuts  that  have  been  made  m  the  skin 
when  skinning.  The  chances  are  ten 
to  one  that  such  deceptions  will  be  dis- 
covered and  where  there  is  an  outright 
intention  to  deceive  one  can  hardly  ex- 
pect the  buyer  to  do  otherwise  than  dis- 
regard the  usual  policy,  observed  by 
most  fur  buyers,  of  giving  the  shipper 
the  benefit  of  any  doubt  that  might  ex- 
ist as  to  the  exact  value  of  a  skin.  I 
mention  these  points  not  with  a  desire 
to  absolve  the  dealer  from  any  differ- 
ence of  opinion  or  misjudgment  in  grad- 
ing your  fur  skins,  but  rather  in  the 
hope  that  a  better  understanding  of 
business  relationship  may  be  estab- 
lished between  trapper  and  buyer. 

It  is  a  recognized  fact  that  there  is  an 
almost  universal  attitude  of  aloofness 
between  trapper  and  buyer  which  should 
be  eliminated.  It  would  be  a  real  ben- 
efit to  the  entire  fur  industry  if  a  spirit 
of  mutual  understanding  could  be  estab- 
lished between  trapper  and  buyer,  and 
as  one  who  has  occupied  both  the  posi- 
tion of  trapper  and  association  with  fur 
buying  concerns,  it  is  to  this  purpose 
that  I  shall  attempt  to  discuss  trapping 
questions. 

My  advice  is  that  you  select  a  good, 
financially  sound  consignment  house, 
take  proper  care  of  your  furs,  ship  reg- 
ularly and  establish  a  personal  relation- 
ship with  your  buyer  by  an  occasional 
informal  letter  telling  of  your  trapping 
experiences  and  operations.  If  you  will 
do  these  things  you  will  have  taken  a 
big  step  toward  the  realization  of  the 
full  pleasures  and  profits  to  ba  derived 
from  following  the  trap  line  and  trail. 
— Emil  C.  Wahlstrum. 


How  to  Trap  the  Skunk. 

Skunks  are  slow-moving  animals, 
usually  coming  out  of  their  dens  only 
at  night.  They  are  found  in  all  parts 
of  the  United  States  and  southern  Can- 
ada. At  the  present  price  of  the  skunk 
fur  there  is  more  money  in  trapping  the 
skunk  than  any  other  animal.  The 
skunk  lives  in  dens  along  rocky  ledges, 
drift  piles,  old  badger  holes,  and  in  some 
cases  under  deserted  buildings.  They 
live  on  grubs,  insects,  eggs,  birds,  and 
any  dead  animals  they  can  find. 

The  best  set  for  the  skunk  is  a  trap 
at  the  mouth  of  the  den.  The  trap 
should  be  put  just  inside  the  hole  and 
should  be  covered  with  leaves  or  trash. 
The  skunk  is  not  afraid  of  a  trap,  but 
if  the  trap  is  covered  a  wandering  mink 
may  be  caught.  A  small  piece  of  bait, 
either  a  scrap  of  meat  or  a  bird,  should 
be  put  in  the  hole  as  a  passing  skunk 
might  not  enter  if  the  bait  were  not 
there. 

Where  there  are  a  large  number  of 
holes,  the  den  can  be  recognized  by  the 
sign  and  by  the  presence  of  long  white 
and  black  hairs. 

If  skunk  sipm  is  found  along  a  dirt 
bank  where  there  are  no  holes,  an  arti- 
ficial hole  or  den  can  be  made.  Dig  a 
hole  about  three  inches  above  the  level 
of  the  ground.  Make  it  about  six  inches 
in  diameter  and  about  a  foot  and  a  half 
back  into  the  bank.  Pull  the  dirt  out 
in  front  of  the  hole,  making  it  look  nat- 
ural, and  set  a  No.  I  '  ■  trap  on  the 
mound  in  front  of  the  hole.  Put  a  piece 
of  meat  in  the  back  of  the  hole  for  bait. 
Fasten  the  trap  to  a  small  pole  for  a 
drag.  I  have  found  this  one  of  the  best 
sets  where  the  dens  cannot  bo  found. 


A  good  set  can  be  made  in  an  old  gul- 
ley  or  a  fence  comer.  Build  a  V-shape<I 
pen  of  rotten  logs.  Place  a  bird  in  the 
back  end  and  set  a  trap  at  the  front. 
Staple  the  trap  to  one  of  the  logs.  If 
fresh  meat  is  used  for  bait,  cover  the 
pen  with  brush  so  as  to  keep  the  mag- 
pies from  bothering  the  traps.  Never 
use  the  magpies  as  bait,  as  the  skunk 
will  only  eat  them  when  nothing  else 
can  be  found. 

Skunks  travel  up  and  down  old  irriga- 
tion ditches  a  great  deal  and  a  couple 
of  traps  set  in  the  bottom  of  the  ditch 
will  prove  a  success.  If  a  culbert  can 
be  found,  set  a  trap  at  each  end  and  put 
some  bait  on  the  inside. 

Skunks  travel  a  great  deal  and  a  set 
made  in  an  old  trail  will  usually  bring 
good  results.  Set  the  trap  in  the  trail 
and  cover  it  carefully.  Place  a  small 
stick  on  each  side  of  the  trap  so  the 
skunk  will  step  into  the  trap  when  step- 
ping over  the  stick.  Care  should  be  used 
in  making  this  set,  as  a  fox  or  a  mink 
may  be  caught. 

Skunks  wander  around  old  flood  drifts 
going  in  all  the  holes  looking  for  food. 
Traps  should  be  set  at  these  holes.  Use 
bait  for  these  sets. 

Skunk  traps  should  be  visited  every 
morning,  for  a  skunk  will  chew  its  foot 
off  and  escape. 

The  best  way  to  kill  a  skunk  is  to 
shoot  it  in  the  head  with  a  22  caliber 
rifle.  If  the  skunk  stinks  too  much 
hang  it  in  a  running  stream  for  twenty- 
four  hours  and  most  of  it  will  be  re- 
moved. This  does  not  injure  the  fur. 
Before  skinning  the  skunk,  grease  the 
hands  with  vaseline  and  all  the  odor 
will  be  removed  when  the  hands  are 
washed.  After  skinning,  stretch  the 
hide  and  hang  in  a  place  where  it  can 
air  out. 

Most  any  meats  or  scraps  will  do 
for  skunk  bait.  Fur  companies  sell  pre- 
pared baits  that  are  very  good.  A  good 
bait  can  be  made  by  putting  fish  in  a 
bottle  and  allowing  them  to  decay.  This 
is  called  fish  oil  and  is  good  for  all 
meat-eating  animals. — H.  L.  Lucas. 


Butcher  and  Packer  Hogs. 

Two  of  the  terms  most  commonly 
used  on  the  hog  market  are  "butchers" 
and  "packers."  Fat  barrows  weighing 
180 — 300  pounds  and  smooth  young 
sows  of  similar  weight  which  have  never 
suckled  pigs  are  "butchers",  while 
"packing  hogs"  are  the  old  sows  which 
have  borne  one  or  more  litters  and  are 
rough  along  the  under-lines. 

Butcher  hogs  are  prepared  for  the 
fresh  meat  trade,  while  packing  hogs 
are  suitable  for  making  lard  and  salted 
and  pickled  meats.  This  does  not  work 
out  entirely.  In  practice,  however, 
butcher  hogs  predominate  in  the  winter 
when  the  runs  are  so  heavy  that  some 
hogs  must  be  converted  into  cured  prod- 
ucts which  can  be  carried  over  for  sev- 
eral months,  while  packing  sows  are 
most  abundant  in  the  late  summer 
after  their  litters  have  been  weaned. 
At  that  season  the  total  hog  supply  is 
often  so  small  that  old  sows  may  be 
used  for  fresh  meat.  * 


The  hog  has  been  aptly  called  the 

great  American  mortgage  lifter. 


ShipFu 

—If  you  have  not  yet  shipped  to  Fouke 
split  your  next  shipment  flf ty-flfty,  skin 

b for  skin,  grade  for  grade.  Send 
one-half  to  the  houso  you've 
been  shipping  to  and  tho 
other  half  to  Fouke  at  once. 
We  believe  youll  get  about 
20%  more  money  for  the  furs 
you  ship  to  Fouke.  Let  the  checks  tell 
the  story.  Fouke  grading  always 
makes  your  fur  checks 
bigger.    SHIP  NOWI 


K".  Ira  fn  861  FOUKE 
PUR  I.O. BUILDING 

Send  name  and  __  _  IIC 
address  at  once.  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


Q«t  the  Habit  to  Send  Your  Hides  and 
Furs  to  Us  for  the  Best  Tannine 

Save  money  by  having  YOUR  OWN  hides  and  furs 
made  into  useful  articles,  such  as:  Robes,  coats, 
fur  sets,  chokers,  mittens,  gloves,  caps,  buckskin, 
oak  harness,  lace  slid  sole  leather.  We  also  do 
taxidermy  and  repair  work.  We  arc  always  in  the 
market  for  raw  hides,  furs  and  junk.  Write  for 
free  prl-e  lists  and  tugs.  THE  BISMARCK  HIDE 
t  FUR  CO.,  BISMARCK,  NORTH  DAKOTA. 
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Tangled  Trails. 


(Continued  from  Page  10.) 
corner  where  they  might  be  alone.  It 
struck  him  that  the  shadows  in  her  eyes 
had  deepened.  She  was,  he  could  see 
plainly,  laboring  under  a  tension  of  re- 
pressed excitement.  The  misery  of  her 
soul  leaped  out  at  him  when  she  looked 
bis  way. 

"Have  you  anything  to  tell  me?'  he 
asked,  and  his  low,  gentle  voice  was  a 
comfort  to  her  raw  nerves. 

"it's  a  man,  just  as  I  thought — the 
man  she  works  for." 

"Is  he  married?" 

"No.  Going  to  be  soon,  the  papers  say. 
He's  a  wealthy  promoter.  His  names 
Cunningham." 

'•What  Cunningham?"  In  his  astonish- 
ment the  words  seemed  to  leap  from  him 
of  their  own  volition. 

'James  Cunningham,  the  big  land  and 
mining  man.  You  must  have  heard  of 
him." 

"Yes,  I've  heard  of  him.  Are  you 
sure?" 

She  nodded.  "Esther  won't  tell  me  a 
thing.  She's  shielding  him.  But  I  went 
through  her  letters  and  found  a  note 
from  him.  It's  signed  'J.  C  I  accused 
him  point-blank  to  her  and  she  just  put 
her  head  down  on  her  arms  and  sobbed. 
I  know  he's  the  man." 

'"What  do  you  mean  to  do?" 

"I  mean  to  have  a  talk  with  him  first 
Off.  '11  make  him  do  what's  right." 

"How?" 

"I  don't  know  how,  but  I  will."  she 
cried  wildly.  "If  he  don't  I'll  settle  with 
him.  Nothing's  too  bad  for  a  man  like 
that." 

He  shook  his  head.  "Not  the  best  way. 
Rose  Let's  be  sure  of  every  move  we 
make.  Let's  check  up  on  this  man  be- 
fore we  lay  down  the  law  to  him." 

Some  arresting  quality  in  him  held 
her  eye  He  had  sloughed  the  gay  devil- 
may-care  boyishness  of  the  range  and 
taken  on  a  look  of  strong  patience  new 
in  her  experience  of  him.  But  she  was 
worn  out  and  nervous.  The  pain  in  her 
arm  throbbed  feverishly.  Her  emotions 
had  held  her  on  a  rack  for  many  hours. 
There  was  in  her  no  reserve  power  of 
endurance. 

"No,  I'm  going  to  see  him  and  have 
it  out."  she  flung  back. 

"Then  let  me  go  with  you  when  you 
see  him.  You're  sick.  You  ought  to  be 
in  bed  right  now.  You're  in  no  condition 
to  face  it  alone." 

"Oh.  don't  baby  me.  Kirby!"  she  burst 
out.  "I'm  all  right.  What's  it  matter  if 
I  am  fagged.  Don't  you  see?  I'm  crazy 
about  Esther.  I've  got  to  get  it  settled. 
I  can  rest  afterward." 

"Will  it  do  any  harm  to  take  a  friend 
along  when  you  go  to  see  this  man?" 

"Yes.  I  don't  want  him  to  think  I'm 
afraid  of  him.  You're  not  in  this.  Kirby. 
Esther  is  my  little  sister,  not  yours." 

"True  enough."  A  sardonic,  mirthless 
smile  touched  his  face.  '"But  James  Cun- 
ningham is  my  uncle,  not  yours." 

"Your  uncle?''  She  rose,  staring  at  him 
with  big,  dilated  eyes.  "He's  your  uncle, 
the  man  who — who—" 

"Yes,  an'  I  know  him  better  than  you 
do.   We'v< cot  to  use  finesse — " 

"I  see."  Her  eyes  attacked  him  scorn- 
fully. "You  think  we'd  better  not  face 
him  with  what  he's  done.  You  think 
we'd  better  go  easy  on  him.  Uncle's  rich, 
and  he  might  not  like  plain  words.  Oh, 
I  understand  now." 

Wild  Rose  flung  out  a  gesture  that 
brushed  him  from  her  friendship.  She 
moved  past  him  blazing  with  anger. 

He  was  at  the  elevator  cage  almost  as 
soon  as  she. 

"Listen,  Rose.  You  know  better  than 
that.  I  told  you  he  was  my  uncle  be- 
cause you'd  find  it  out  if 'm  goin'  to  help 
j'ou.  He's  no  friend  of  mine,  but  I  know 
him  He's  strong.  You  can't  drive  him 
by  threats." 

The  elevator  slid  down  and  stopped. 
The  door  of  it  opened. 

"Will  you  stand  aside,  sir?"  Rose  de- 
manded. "I  won't  have  anything  to  do 
with  any  of  .that  villain's  family.  Don't 
ever  speak  to  me  again." 

She  stepped  into  the  car.  The  door 
clanged  shut.  Kirby  was  left  standing 
alone. 


CHAPTER  V. 
Cousins  Meet. 

With  the  aid  of  a  tiny  looking-glass  a 
young  woman  was  powdering  her  nose. 
Lane  interrupted  her  to  ask  if  he  might 
see  Mr.  Cunningham. 

"Name,  please?"  she  parrotted  pertly, 
and  pressed  a  button  in  the  switchboard 
before  her. 

Presently  she  reached  for  the  powder- 
puff  again.  'Says  to  come  right  in  Door 
't  end  o'  the  hall." 

Kirby  entered.  A  man  sat  at  £t  desk 
telephoning.  He  was  smooth-shaven  and 
rather  heavy-set,  a  year  or  two  beyond 
thirty,  with  thinning  hair  on  the  top  of 
his  head.  His  eyes  in  repose  were  hard 
and  chill.  From  the  conversation  his 
visitor  gathered  that  he  was  a  captain 
in  the  Red  Cross  drive  that  was  on. 

As  he  hung  up  the  receiver  the  man 
rose,  brisk  and  smiling,  hand  out- 
stretched. "Glad  to  meet  you.  Cousin 
Kirby.  When  did  you  reach  town?  And 
how  long  are  you  going  to  stay?" 

"Got  in  hour  an'  a  half  ago.  How  are 
you,  James?" 

'Busy,  but  not  too  busy  to  meet  old 
friends.  Let  me  see.  I  haven't  seen  you 
since  you  were  ten  years  old,  have  IT 

"I  was  about  twelve.  It  was  when  my 
father  moved  to  Wyoming." 

"Well,  I'm  glad  to  see  you.  Where 
you  staying?  Eat  lunch  with  me  tomor- 
row, can't  you?  I'll  try  to  get  Jack, 
too." 

"Suits  me  fine,"  agreed  Kirby. 

"Anything  I  can  do  for  you  in  the 
meantime?'r 

"Yes.    I  want  to  see  Uncle  James." 

There  was  a  film  of  wariness  in  the 
eyes  of  the  oil  broker  as  he  looked  at  the 
straight,  ciean-built  young  cattleman. 
He  knew  that  the  strong  face,  brown  as 
Wyoming,  expressed  a  pungent  personal- 
ity back  of  which  was  dynamic  force. 
What  did  Lane  want  with  his  uncle? 
Th'-y  had  quarreled.  His  cousin  knew 
that.  Did  young  Lane  expect  him  to 
hack  his  side  of  the  quarrel?  Or  did  he 
want  to  win  back  favor  with  James 
Cunningham.  Senior,  millionaire? 

Kirby  smiled.  He  guessed  what  the 
other  was  thinking.  "I  don't  want  to  in- 
terfere >n  your  friendship  with  him.  All 


I  need  is  his  address  and  a  little  Infor- 
mation. I've  come  to  have  another  row 
with  him,  I  reckon." 

The  interest  in  Cunningham's  eycB 
quickened.  He  laughed.  "Aren't  you  in 
bad  enough  already  with  Uncle?  Why 
another  quarrel?" 

"This  isn't  on  my  own  account.  There's 
a  girl  in  his  office — " 

A  rap  on  the  door  Interrupted  Kirby. 
A  young  man  walked  Into  the  room.  Ho 
was  a  good-looking  young  exquisite, 
dark-eyed  and  black-haired.  His  clothes 
had  been  made  by  one  of  the  best  tailors 
in  New  York.  Moreover,  he  knew  how 
to  wear  them. 

James  Cunnignham,  Junior.  Introduced 
him  to  Kirby  as  his  cousin  Jack.  After 
a  few  moments  of  talk  the  broker  re- 
verted to  the  subject  of  their  previous 
talk. 

"Kirby  was  just  telling  me  that  he  has 
come  to  Denver  to  meet  Uncle  James," 
he  explained  to  his  brother.  "Some  dif- 
ficulty with  him,  I  understand." 

Jack  Cunningham's  black  eyes  fas- 
tened on  his  cousin.  Ho  waited  for  fur- 
ther information.  It  was  plain  he  was 
Interested. 

"I'm  not  quite  sure  of  my  facts,"  Lane 
said.  "But  there's  evidence  to  show  that 
he  has  ruined  a  young  girl  in  his  office. 
She  practically  admits  that  he's  the  man. 
I  happen  to  be  a  friend  of  her  family,  an' 
I'm  jroin'  to  call  him  to  account.  He  can't 
get  away  with  it." 

Kirby  chanced  to  be  looking  at  his 
cousin  Jack.  What  he  saw  in  that  young 
man's  eyes  surprised  him.  There  were 
astonishment,  incredulity,  and  finally  a 
cunning  narrowing  of  the  black  pupils. 

It  was  James  who  spoke.  His  face  was 
grave.  "That's  a  serious  charge,  Kirby," 
he  said.  "What  is  the  name  of  the  young 
woman  ?" 

"I'd  rather  not  give  it — except  to  Un- 
cle James  himself." 

"Better  write  it."  suggested  Jack  with 
a  reminiscent  laugh.  "He's  a  bit  impet- 
uous. I  saw  him  throw  a  man  down  the 
stairs  yesterday.  Picked  the  fellow  up 
at  the  foot  of  the  flight.  He  certainly 
looked  as  though  he'd  like  to  murder  our 
dear  uncle." 

"What  I'd  like  to  know  is  this,"  said 
Lane.  "What  sort  of  a  reputation  has 
Uncle  James  in  this  way?  Have  you 
ever  heard  of  his  bein'  in  anything  of 
this  sort  before?" 

Jack  shrugged.  "I  wouldn't  pick  nunky 
for  exactly  a  moral  man,"  he  said  flip- 
pantly. "His  idea  of  living  is  to  grab  all 
the  easy  things  he  can." 

"Where  can  I  see  him  most  easily?  At 
his  office?"  asked  Kirby. 

"He  drove  down  to  Colorado  Springs 
today  on  busi-ness.  At  least  he  told  me 
he  was  going.  Don't  know  whether  he 
expects  to  get  back  tonight  or  not.  He 
lives  at  the  Paradox  Apartments,"  Jack 
said. 

"Prob'ly  I'd  better  see  him  there 
rather  than  at  his  office." 

"Hope  you  have  a  pleasant  time  with 
the  old  boy,"  Jack  murmured.  "Don't 
think  I'd  care  to  be  a  champion  of  dames 
where  he's  concerned.  He's  a  damned 
cantankerous  old  brute.  I'll  say  that  for 
him." 

James  arranged  a  place  of  meeting 
for  luncheon  next  day.  The  young  cat- 
tleman left.  He  knew  from  the  fidgety 
manner  of  Jack  that  he  had  some  im- 
portant business  he  was  anxious  to  talk 
over  with  his  brother. 


EASY  WAY/  CURE 


CHAPTER  VI. 
Lights  Out. 

It  was  five  minutes  to  ten  by  his  watch 
when  Kirby  entered  the  Paradox  Apart- 
ments. The  bulletin  board  told  him  that 
his  uncle's  apartment  was  12.  He  did 
not  take  the  self-serve  elevator,  but  the 
stairs.  The  hall  on  the  second  floor  was 
dark.  Since  he  did  not  know  whether 
the  rooms  he  wanted  were  on  this  floor 
or  the  next  he  knocked  at  a  door. 

Kirby  thought  he  heard  the  whisper  of 
voices  and  he  Knocked  again.  He  had  to 
rap  a  third  time  before  the  door  was 
opened. 

"AVhat  is  it?   What  do  you  want?" 

If  ever  Lane  had  seen  stark,  naked 
fear  in  a  human  face,  it  stared  at  him 
out  of  that  of  the  woman  in  front  of 
him.  She  was  a  tall,  angular  woman  of 
a  harsh,  forbidding  countenance,  flat- 
breasted  and  middle-aged.  Behind  her, 
farther  back  in  the  room,  the  rough- 
rider  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  fat,  gross, 
ashen-faced  man  fleeing  toward  the  in- 
ner door  of  a  bedroom  to  escape  being 
seen.  He  was  thrusting  into  his  coat 
pocket  what  looked  to  the  man  in  the 
hall  like  a  revolver. 

"Can  you  tell  me  where  James  Cun- 
ningham's apartment  is?"  asked  Kirby. 

The  woman  gasped.  The  hand  on  the 
doorknob  was  trembling  violently. 
Something  clicked  in  her  throat  when 
the  dry  lips  tried  to  frame  an  answer. 

'Head  o'  the  stairs — right  hand,"  she 
managed  to  get  out,  then  shut  the  door 
swiftly  in  the  face  of  the  man  whose 
simple  question  had  so  shocked  her. 

Kirby  heard  the  latch  released  from 
its  catch.  The  key  in  the  lock  below 
also  turned. 

'She's  takin'  no  chances,"  he  mur- 
mured. "Now  I  wonder  why  both  her  an' 
my  fat  friend  are  so  darned  worried. 
Who  were  they  lookin'  for  when  they 
opened  the  door  an'  saw  me?  An'  why 
did  it  get  her  goat  when  I  asked  where 
Uncle  James  lived?" 

As  he  took  the  treads  that  brought  him 
to  the  next  landing  the  cattleman  had  an 
impression  of  a  light  being  flashed  off 
somewhere.  He  turned  to  the  right  as 
the  woman  below  had  directed. 

The  first  door  had  on  the  panel  a  card 
with  his  uncle's  name.  He  knocked,  and 
at  the  same  instant  noticed  that  the  door 
was  ajar.  No  answer  came.  His  finger 
found  the  electric  push  button.  He 
could  hear  it  buzzing  inside.  Twice  he 
pushed  it. 

"Nobody  at  home,  looks  like."  he  said 
to  himself.  "Well.  I  reckon'  I'll  step  in 
an'  leave  a  note.  Or  maybe  I'll  wait.  If 
the  door's  open  he's  liable  to  be  right 
back." 

He  stepped  into  the  room.  It  was  dark. 
His  fingers  groped  along  the  wall  for  the 
button  to  throw  on  the  light.  Before  he 
found  it  a  sound  startled  him. 

It  was  the  soft  faint  panting  of  some 
one  breathing. 

He  was  a  man  whose  nerves  were  un- 
der the  best  of  control,  but  the  cold  feet 
of  mice  pattered  up  and  down  his  spine. 
Something  was  wrong.  The  sixth  sense 
(Turn  to  Page  19.) 


WRIGHTS 
,HAM  PICKLE 

la  a  Bclentific  prepara- 
tion for  curing  meat. 
Contains  all  the  neces- 
sary ingredients  except 
Bait.  Curea  meat  better, 
with  less  work  and  gives 
delicious  flavor.  Wright's 
Ham  Picklo  is  sold  by 
your  druggist- 
guaranteed. 


WRIGHTS 
CONDENSED 
SMOKE 


made 

by  con- 
densing  act- 
ual  hickory 
emoke.  Simply 
and  easily  applied 
with  cloth  or  brush- 
Gives  wonderfully  delicious  flavor 
—does  away  with  old  smoke  houso 

— no  shrinkage — eaves  every  pound  of  meat. 
A  large  bottle  coeta  little  at  any  drugstore 
and  smokes  a  barrel  of  meat — guaranteed. 

A  New  $1  BOOK 
on  MEAT  PRODUCTION 

"Meat  Production  On  the  Farm" 
tells  how  to  select,  kill,  cure  and  sell  every 
kind  of  meat;  bow  to  save  spare  parts, 
make  sausages,  etc.  Fully  illustrated. 
Price  $1.00.  FREE  to  farmers  on'y. 
Write  for  it  ffOMr— a  post  card  will  do. 
E.  H.  WRIGHT  COMPANY.  Ltd. 
834  Broadway.  [6]  KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 


FREE 


The  Breeders  Gazette 

12  MONTHS 

Western  Farm  Life 


18  MONTHS 


Both  for  Only 

$1.00 


Through  a  special  arrangement  we 

are  able  to  offer  The  Breeders  Gazette 
with  Western  Farm  Life  at  greatly 
reduced  rate.   Order  thla  club  now. 

This  offer  good  for  new  or  renewal 
subscriptions,  and  renewals  will  be 
extended  from  present  date  of  expira- 
tion. 


COUPON 


Weiitern  Farm  Mfo,  Denver,  f'olo.i 

Gentlemen — Enclosed  herewith 
please  find  $1.00.  for  which  Bend  me 
breeders  Gazette  for  12  months  and 
Western  Farm  Life  for  18  months. 


MICA  GREASE 


MORE  than  an  ordinary  "ere ate". 
This  standard  product  is  a  careful 
mixture  of  a  clean  grease  and  real  pewdered 
mica,  itself  a  remarkable  lubricant. 
Mica  Axle  Grease  saves  wear,  and  elimi- 
nates the  squeaks  and  rattle.  The  way  to 
fix  loose,  badly-worn  axles  it  to  prevent 
them.  Sold  in  1  and  3-pound  tins,  10  and 
25-pound  galvanized  pails,  At  reliable 
dealers  eveywhere. 

THE  CONTINENTAL  OIL  CO. 

(A  Colorado  Corporation) 
Butte  DENVER  Pueblo 

Cheyenne         U  Great  Falls 

Albuquerque         Boise       Salt  Lake  City 


PRACTICAL  FARMING 


WHAT 


OTHERS 


SAY 


A  526 -Page  Book  of 
Money -Saving 
Methods 

"Practical  Farming"  is  a  book  of 
626  pages  of  practical  farm  experi- 
ence, put  together  by  twelve  of  the 
foremost  agricultural  experts.  To 
the  farmer  who  is  progressive  and 
broadminded.  who  desires  to  get  the 
most  out  of  his  farm,  it  affords  a 
Bever-ending  source  of  information. 
Taking  up  such  subjects  as:  Modern 
ideas  in  soil  treatment  and  tilage; 
field  crops,  their  adaptations  and 
economic  relations;  vegetable,  gar- 
den and  trucking  crops;  fruit  cul- 
ture and  forestry;  important  injur- 
ious insects  and  diseases  affecting 
field  and  garden  crops,  fruit  and 
shade  trees;  selecting  and  feeding 
farm  animals  for  profit;  beef  mak- 
ing; feeding  native  cattle  for  beef; 
feeding  range  cattle  for  beef;  dis- 
eases of  farm  animals  and  their 
treatment;  the  silo;  making  poultry 
pay. 

Then,  for  the  housewife  it  has  a 
department.     "Wholesome  Cooking 
Without    Waste,"    containing  over 
for  home  cooking. 

"Practical  Farming"  also  contains  a  Feeding  Chart  printed  in  six  col- 
ors. This  Chart  gives  the  analysis  and  feeding  value  of  thirty  different 
feeds,  together  with  the  fertilizer  value  per  ton  of  each.  There  are  over 
200  fine  illustrations  in  this  book. 

"Practical  Farming"  is  a  handsome  cloth-bound  volume  and  is  a  first- 
class  book  in  every  way.   It  would  be  an  ornament  in  any  library. 


yours 


,  4o»-i  **»  1  ,  -jwtiol  Farm- 


three  hundred  reliable  tested  recipes 


Special ! 

This  cloth-bound  Library  Cover 
volume  and  a  3-year  subscrip- 
tion to  Western  Farm  Life,  both 
lor  only  $1.50.  Subscription  may 
be  new  or  renewal,  and  renewals 
will  be  extended  from  present 
date  of  expiration. 


WESTERN  FARM  LIFE. 

Denver.  Colo.: 

Gentlemen — Enclosed  herewith  find 
$1.50,  for  which  please  send  me 
Western  Farm  Life  for  3  years,  and 
also  a  copy  of  "Practical  Farming" 
clothbound  (prepaid). 


—  Xante 


■    Post  Office. 


R.  F.D. 


Box-. 


State. 
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FARM  LIFE 


December  15,  1922. 


Two  FREE  Books  on 
Butchering  and  Curing 

More  than  150.000  Farmers  are  follow- 
ing the  directions  contained  in  two  books  ' 
recently  issued,  and  have  solved  home 
butchering  and    meat    curing    problems  : 
quickly    and    easily.    Thou-  i 
sands    say  these  books  are 
worth  many  dollars,  yet  they 
are  free  to    everybody  anx- 
ious to  know  the  best  ways 
to  do  farm  butchering,  save 
in   living    costs     and  make 
money  butchering  for  friends 
and  neighbors. 

The  new  and  enlarged  edi- 
tion of  "Simple  Instructions  for  Butcher- 
ing on  the  Farm"  shows  you    how  to 
select      stock;  correct 
way  to  slaughter:  how 
to  dress  and  skin;  how 
to    chill;     how  to  cure 
meat,    etc.     Pages  and 
pages  of  working  draw- 
ings and  diagrams. 

Many  actual  photographs  contributed 
by  butchering  authorities  and  experi- 
enced home  butchers.  "Recipes  for  Curing 
Meat"  shows  quickest  and  best  ways  to 
insure  delicious  home  cured  meats  at 
lowest  cost  with  less  effort.  Reading 
these  books  and  having  them  at  hand  for 
ready  reference  will  enable  any  man  to 
do  home  butchering  and  meat  curing 
with  surprising  ease.  No  need  to  guess. 
The  simple  facts  are  in  these  books,  all 
clear  and  easy  to  apply.  Address  the 
Home  Welfare  Dept..  Desk  805,  The  Carey 
Salt  Co.,  Hutchinson.  Kas.,  and  these 
books  containing  more  than  60  pages 
will  be  sent  free  and  postpaid. 

Will  Radium  At  Last 
Open  the  Door  of 
The  Great  Unknown? 

If  you  are  sick  and  want  to  Get  Well 
and  Keep  Well,  write  for  literature  that 
tells  How  and  Why  this  almost  unknown 
and  wonderful  new  element  brings  relief 
to  so  many  sufferers  from  Constipation. 
Rheumatism.  Sciatica,  Gout,  Neuritis. 
Neuralgia,  Nervous  Prostration,  High 
Blood  Pressure  and  diseases  of  the 
Stomach,  Heart,  Lungs,  Liver,  Kidneys 
and  other  ailments.  You  wear  Degnen's 
Radio-Active  Solar  Pad  day  and  night, 
receiving  the  Radio-Active  Rays  contin- 
uously into  your  system,  causing  a 
healthy  circulation,  overcoming  slug- 
gishness, throwing  off  impurities  and  re- 
storing the  tissues  and  nerves  to  a  nor- 
mal condition — and  the  next  thing  you 
know  you  are  getting  well. 

Sold  on  a  test  proposition.  Tou  are 
thoroughly  satisfied  it  is  helping  you  be- 
fore the  appliance  is  yours  Nothing  to 
do  but  wear  it.  No  trouble  or  expense, 
and  the  most  wonderful  fact  about  the 
appliance  is  that  it  is  sold  so  reasonable 
that  it  is  within  the  reach  of  all,  both 
rich  and  poor. 

No  matter  how  bad  your  ailment,  or 
how  long  standing,  we  will  be  pleased 
to  have  you  try  it  at  our  risk.  For  full 
information  write  today — not  tomorrow. 
Radium  Appliance  Co..  1082  Bradbury 
Bldg..  Lob  Angeles,  Calif. 

I  Can  Make  You 
A  High.  Salaried 
Motor  Mechanic 

f      "DASH'S"  TRAINED  AUTO  AND  X 

TRACTOR  MECHANICS 

are  always  in  demand  at  top-notch  sal- 
aries. R.  G.  Daxhbacli,  the  famous 
"Dash,"  former  mechanician  to  Oldfleld 
and  Dario  Resta,  winners  of  the  Vander- 
bilt  and  Grand  I'rix — is  in  charge  of  all 
instruction.  llore  positions  open  for 
graduates  than  we  can  nil. 

Railroad  Fare  Paid 

No  school  in  the  world  can  prepare 
you  more  thoroughly  or  place  you  in  a 
better  position  and  you'll  enjoy  this 
training  in  beautiful  Denver,  the  mile- 
high  city.  We  pay  your  transportation. 
Write  today  for  special  rates  to  next 
100  student* 

\  / 

W?siern  Motor-  Mechanics  School 

1273  ACOMA  STREET,  Deiver,  Colorado. 


Farmers'  Service  Bureau 

Readers  are  invited  to  make  generous  use  of  this  department.  Ques- 
tions regarding  any  branch  of  farming,  livestock  production,  animal  dis- 
eases, legal  matters  pertaining  to  the  farm,  homestead  inquiries  and  the 
like  cheerfully  and  promptly  answered  by  letter  and  through  the  magazine. 
Address  all  communications  to  SERVICE  BUREAU,  WESTERN  FARM 
"MFE,  Denver,  Colorado. 


Alfalfa  for  Milk  Cows. 

How  does  the  third  cutting  of  alfalfa 
compare  with  the  early  cuttings  for  milk 
cows? — Mrs.  H.  D.,  Adams  county,  Colo. 

As  a  rule  the  late  cutting,  pound  for 
pound,  is  a  better  milk  cow  feed  than 
the  earlier  cuttings.  The  reason  for  this 
!  is  that  the  third  cutting  is  finer  in  its 
growth  and  contains  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  leaves  and  fine  stems.  The  leaves 
are  richer  in  protein  than  the  stems  and 
j  protein  is  an  important  consideration  in 
'  a  milk  cow's  ration. — G.  C.  W. 


Feed  for  Breeding  Ewes. 

Which  is  the  best  and  cheapest  to  feed 
ewes  while  lambing,  oats  at  $1.75  a  hun- 
dred pounds,  corn  at  $2.50  a  hundred,  or 
ojl  cake  at  $4.50  a  hundred?  The  rough- 
age will  be  alfalfa  hay. — W.  E.  R.,  Sa- 
guache county,  Colo. 

Ewes  should  come  up  to  lambing  in 
fairly  good  condition  or  they  will  have 
no  milk  for  the  lambs.  Ewes  lambing 
in  an  emaciated  condition  with  no  milk 
for  the  lambs  very  often  will  not  own 
their  lambs.  Usually  giving  one-half 
to  a  pound  of  grain  to  the  ewe  daily  for 
a  few  weeks  previous  to  lambing  will 
put  them  in  proper  condition.  Alfalfa 
hay  is  an  ideal  roughage  feed.  At  the 
,  price  quoted  oats  will  be  the  most  econ- 
omical grain  to  use,  and  besides  oats 
are  better  for  breeding  ewes  than  corn, 
which  is  too  fattening.  Either  oats 
alone  or  three  parts  oats  and  one  part 
bran  make  an  ideal  concentrate  ration 
for  ewes.  There  will  be  little  need  for 
feeding  oil  cake  to  ewes  getting  alfalfa 
hay  and  oats  and  bran  as  a  concentrate 
It  is  very  important  that  breeding  ewes 
have  plenty  of  exercise.  If  they  are 
kept  too  closely  confined  the  lambs  are 
likely  to  be  lacking  in  vitality  and  the 
ewes  may  have  trouble  at  lambing  time. 
— G.  C.  W. 


Obtaining  Federal  Loan. 

Can  a  government  loan  be  obtained  on 
improved  land  upon  which  the  owner 
lives?  How  much  can  he  borrow  on  160 
acres,  and  what  interest  does  he  have  to 
pay,  and  where  should  he  make  applica- 
tion?— D.  D.  S.,  Kit  Carson  county,  Colo. 

Government  Joans  on  improved  land 
are  available  through  the  Federal  Land 
Banks.  The  Federal  Land  Bank  at 
Wichita,  Kan.,  is  the  one  to  which  this 
territory  must  go  in  getting  loans.  It 
is  necessary  to  organize  a  local  farm 
loan  association,  having  a  membership 
of  at  least  ten  men  desiring  to  make 
loans.  The  rate  of  interest  is  deter- 
mined by  the  rate  of  interest  at  which 
the  bonds  sell.  It  can  in  no  case  exceed 
6  per  cent.  The  amount  of  a  loan  can- 
not exceed  50  per  cent  of  the  value  of 
the  land  and  20  per  cent  of  the  insured 
improvements.  We  have  some  pamph- 
lets available  which  give  a  great  deal  o 
information  about  making  loans  through 
the  land  banks.  For  detailed  informa- 
tion, address  the  Federal  Land  Bank, 
Wichita,  Kan.— G.  C.  W. 


Birf  Money  Boring  Wells 


Have  water  on  your  own  farm 
In  spare  time  make  wells  for  your 
neighbors.    It  m«-«ns  $1000  extra  in 
ordinary  years,  double  that  in  dry 
years.  No  risk— no  experience  needed. 

Outfit*  for  Getting  Water  Anywhere 

Earth  augers,  rock  drills  and 
combined  machines.  Engine 
or  horse  power.  Write  for 
easy  termt  and  free  catalog. 

MSI  V  MFG.  COMPANY 
Box  743       Clarlnda,  Iowa 
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nrur rut  windmill  co. 

MlltU  7111  MolU4»y, 
•  22.    Top*ha,  Kanaa*. 


MAKE  YOUR  OWN  ROPE 

'im   Hinder  twine.   All  nlzea  In- 
fling  hay  fork   ropr*.  Wonderful 
•.ivlng.     Ser.'l     fur     fret  booklet, 
"Rope  Making  on  the  Farm." 
NEW  ERA  ROPE  MACHINE  CO.. 
Mir  neapolid,  Minn. 


Curing  Fistulous  Withers. 

"We  have  a  young  mare  that  developed 
a  sore  on  the  top  of  he*  shoulder  which 
refused  to  heal  and  discharged  pus  all 
summer.  At  first  her  neck  swelled  badly, 
but  after  It  broke  the  swelling  went 
down.  It  is  now  a  deep  running  sore.  Is 
this  a  fistula?  If  so.  what  can  I  do  to 
cure  it? — A.  I.  M.,  Teller  county,  Colo. 

This  is  a  case  of  "fistulous  withers." 
Only  in  exceptional  cases  does  recovery 
take  place  without  surgical  interference. 
The  principal  things  to  consider  are: 
Removal  of  necrotic  tissue,  and  drain- 
age. The  animal  should  have  immediate 
attention.  If  delayed,  sinuses  (pipes) 
will  form  and  treatment  will  be  much 
more  difficult.  It  will  be  quite  necessary 
to  employ  a  veterinarian  in  this  case. — 
G.  H.  G. 


Division  Fence  Question. 

A  and  B  build  a  division  fence,  each 
paying  one-half  of  the  expense.  This 
fanes  was  not  divided,  it  him  boon  par- 
tially destroyed  by  horses  on  both  farms. 
A  refuses  tO  help  make  the  necessary  re- 
nal™. Is  II  liable  for  damages  If  his 
Iiokh  go  onto  A's  farm?  This  fence  was 
made  of  woven  wire  with  bnrbed  wire  at 
the  top  and  was  hog  tight. — D.  K.  D., 
Montezuma  county,  Colo. 

In  my  opinion,  it  is  the  duty  of  A  to 
fence  out  the  hogs. — Hamlet  J.  Barry, 
Equitable  Bldg.,  Denver,  Colo. 


Ration  for  Milk  Cows. 

Our  cows  dropped  off  ten  or  twelve 
gallons  dally  when  the  first  snow  came 
and  we  had  to  keep  them  up  and  feed 
thorn  at  the  barn.  They  had  been  on  al- 
falfa pasture.  Can  you  give  us  a  good 
mlllc  cow  ration,  making  It  au  wimple  as 


possible  as  variety  in  grains  is  hard  to 
get — say  bran,  ground  oats  and  chop  and 
perhaps  something  else  if  necessary. — 
N.  L.  I.,  Jefferson  county,  Colo. 

It  is  difficult  to  change  cows  from 
fresh  pasture  to  dry  lot  feeding  with- 
out having  some  falling  off  in  milk.  For 
the  roughage  part  of  the  ration  noth- 
ing could  be  better  than  alfalfa  hay  of 
good  quality.  Make  this  the  basis  of 
the  ration,  giving  the  cows  practically 
all  they  will  clean  up.  Bran,  oats  and 
chop  make  a  good  grain  combination. 
Without  knowing  the  relative  prices  of 
these  feeds  I  would  suggest  a  mixture 
of  one-half  chop,  one-fourth  oats  and 
one-fourth  bran.  If  chop  is  very  much 
higher  than  oats  in  price  use  more  oats 
and  less  chop.  If  cottonseed  cake  or 
meal  or  linseed  oil  meal  is  not  too  high 
you  might  add  six  to  eight  pounds  to  a 
hundred  of  the  mixture. 

In  feeding  milk  cows  a  good  way  to 
figure  is  to  first  get  them  to  eat  all  the 
alfalfa  hay  and  other  roughage  they 
will  clean  up  and  then  give  the  concen- 
trate part  of  the  ration  at  the  rate  of 
about  one  pound  daily  to  the  cow  for 
each  three  or  four  pounds  of  milk  she  is 
giving.  For  example,  a  cow  giving  three 
gallons  of  milk  a  day  should  have  six  or 
seven  pounds  of  the  grain  a  day  if  she 
is  to  maintain  that  rate  of  production. 
Another  rule  is  to  give  as  many  pounds 
of  grain  a  day  as  the  cow  produces  a 
week  of  butterfat.  The  richer  the  milk 
a  cow  gives  the  more  grain  required  to 
keep  up  the  flow.  A  good  rule  to  fol- 
low is  to  watch  the  daily  production  of 
each  cow  and  gradually  increase  the 
grain  as  long  as  the  cow  responds  with 
enough  increased  milk  flow  to  pay  for 
the  added  grain. 

It  is  always  very  important  that  cows 
have  free  access  to  water  of  proper  tem- 
perature. A  milk  cow  will  not  drink 
enough  ice  water  to  keep  up  her  normal 
milk  production.  If  the  water  must  be 
stored  in  an  open  tank  in  cold  weather 
a  tank  heater  will  keep  it  at  the  proper 
temperature. 


a  defense  might  not  be  good  if  the  notes 
are  in  the  hands  of  an  innocent  pur- 
chaser. You  should  not  let  your  notes 
out  until  such  time  as  you  know  that 
they  will  get  you  something. — Hamlet 
J.  Barry,  Equitable  Bldg.,  Denver,  Colo. 

Blankets  From  Your  Own  Wool. 

Last  spring  some  one  wrote  about 
sending  wool  off  to  mills  and  having  it 
made  up  into  blankets.  We  would  like 
to  have  some  of  our  own  wool  made  up 
into  blankets,  but  have  lost  the  names 
aifd  addresses  of  the  mills  given. — Mrs. 
W.  T.  a,  Idaho. 

The  mills  referred  to  in  the  article 
which  appeared  in  March  15  issue  of 
Western  Farm  Life  are  as  follows: 
Fergus  Falls  Woolen  Mill,  Fergus, 
Minn.;  Valley  Falls  Woolen  Mill,  Valley 
Falls,  R.  I.,  and  Chatham  Manufactur- 
ing Co.,  Elkin,  N.  C— G.  C.  W. 


Cannot  File  Builder's  Lien. 

During  September,  1920,  I  built  a  house 
for  a  man  and  wife  and  in  November 
took  their  note  for  $260,  payable  one 
year  from  date.  They  were  unable  to 
pay  it  and  I  renewed  it.  adding  interest. 
This  second  note  is  now  due  and  they 
still  are  unable  to  pay  it.  Can  I  file  a 
builder's  lien  on  the  house?  If  there  is 
a  mortgage  on  the  house,  does  a  build- 
er's lien  take  precedence  over  it? — T.  T. 
R.,  Lincoln  county,  Colo. 

Your  time  for  filing  a  lien  has  long 
since  expired.  The  mortgage,  if  made 
before  the  lien  is  filed,  takes  precedence. 
— Hamlet  J.  Barry,  Equitable  Bldg., 
Denver,  Colo. 


Interest  on  Back  Pay. 

In  working  by  the  month  my  employer 
has  failed  to  pay  me  for  several  months 
back.  I  have  tried  to  collect,  but  he  has 
put  me  off.  Can  I  claim  compound  in- 
terest on  back  pay?  What  per  cent  is  a 
lawyer  allowed  to  charge  for  collecting 
such  an  account? — E.  J.  C,  Lincoln  coun- 
ty, Colo. 

You  may  draw  simple  interest  on  the 
overdue  account,  but  not  compound  in- 
terest. Lawyers  charge  from  10  per 
cent  up  for  collections. — Hamlet  J.  Bar- 
ry, Equitable  Bldg.,  Denver. 


Mortgage  Comes  First  . 
Last  spring  I  had  to  borrow  money  of 
the  owner  of  the  farm  I  am  working.  I 
gave  him  a  mortgage  on  all  the  crops 
raised,  wheat  being  the  principal  crop. 
I  have  not  paid  the  threshing  bill  or  the 
mortgage.  I  still  have  most  of  the  wheat 
and  other  crops  on  the  place.  Can  the 
thresher  man  sue  and  attach  this  wheat 
beforo  the  mortgage  Is  paid? — H,  E.  S., 
Baca  county,  Colo. 

The  mortgage  ,if  on  a  growing  crop, 
comes  before  the  threshing  bill. — Ham- 
let J.  Barry,  Equitable  Bldg.,  Denver. 


Forcing  Collection  of  Commission  Notes. 

C  signs  a  contract  to  purchase  prop- 
erty from  n,  a  third  party  A,  negotiat- 
ing the  deal.  C  signs  over  as  first  pay- 
ment to  B  a  contract  ho  had  made  to  buy 
another  property  on  monthly  payments, 
having  made  "three  payments.  C  fell 
down  on  his  payments,  not  turning  a 
dollar  to  B,  who  was  compelled  to  drop 
the  contract  taken  over.  B  had  given 
nine  notes  to  A.  the  agent,  to  cover  bis 
commission  for  selling  his  property  to 
C,  these  notes  to  be  paid  from  the  rent 
each  month.  Two  notes  Were  paid.  B 
offered  to  assign  the  contract  to  A.  who 
demands  his  commission,  refusing  to  ac- 
cept the  unsigned  contract.  Can  A,  the 
agent,  force  the  collection  of  the  remain- 
ing seven  notes  now  that  no  sale  has 
been  made? — L.  J.  W.,  Larimer  county, 
Colo. 

You  could  defend  on  the  notes  on  the 
ground  of  failure  of  consideration.  Such 


Consolidation  of  Irrigation  Ditches. 

There  are  four  separate  ditches  on  a 
forty-acre  tract  of  land  which  I  own. 
None  of  them  have  been  surveyed  or  re- 
corded and  no  right  of  way  was  bought 
or  recorded.  They  have  been  allowed  to 
grow  up  to  willows  and  cottonwoods. 
These  ditches  have  been  used  for  twenty 
years.  Can  I  compel  the  users  to  pay  for 
them,  survey  them  and  clean  up  the 
trash? — T.  P.  L,  Montezuma  county,  Colo. 

You  may  bring  a  proceeding  to  have 
the  ditches  consolidated,  in  my  opinion. 
The  land  ought  not  to  be  so  burdened 
when  there  is  no  need  for  it. — Hamlet 
J.  Barry,  Equitable  Bldg.,  Denver,  Colo. 


Pasturing  Wheat  Saves  Feed. 

There  is  little  to  induce  a  farmer  hav- 
ing plenty  of  feed  and  other  pasture  to 
run  his  stock  on  fall-sown  wheat.  The 
man  who  is  short  of  feed,  especially  if 
he  has  dairy  cows,  can  save  considerable 
expense  by  using  wheat  pasture  and  the 
effect  on  the  wheat  will  not  be  serious 
providing  he  uses  good  judgment  in  pas- 
turing the  crop. 

The  general  opinion  of  farmers  and 
the  results  of  experiments  seem  to 
agree  rather  closely  in  showing  that 
wheat  is  rarely  benefited  by  pasturing. 
Sometimes  on  rich  bottom  lands — where 
wheat  is  not  often  grown — pasturing 
will  prevent  an  excessive  growth  of 
straw  and  reduce  to  some  extent  the 
danger  of  lodging.  Late  spring  pastur- 
ing, however,  will  delay  the  crop,  cause 
it  to  ripen  late  and  almost  invariably 
reduce  the  yield.  Pasturing  too  closely 
or  before  the  plants  get  started  and 
pasturing  when  the  ground  is  wet  will 
usually  cause  more  injury  than  will  be 
offset  by  the  value  of  the  pasture.  Care 
must  also  be  exercised  in  turning  cattle 
onto  wheat  pasture  for  the  first  time 
on  account  of  danger  of  bloating. 

Soft  wheat  as  a  rule  furnishes  better 
pasture  than  hard  wheat,  because  of  its 
rank  and  more  rapid  growth.  The  dif- 
ference, however,  is  not  sufficient  to 
justify  growing  soft  wheat  where  hard 
wheat  is  considered  a  better  variety. 

Experiments  at  "the  Kansas  experi- 
ment station  from  1888  to  1896  give  val- 
uable indications  of  what  may  be  ex- 
pected from  pasturing,  so  far  as  the 
effect  on  the  wheat  is  concerned.  In 
these  experiments,  stock  was  not  al- 
lowed on  the  fields  until  the  wheat  was 
well  started,  and  never  when  the  ground 
was  wet.  Neither  were  they  pastured 
close  enough  to  cause  any  apparent  in- 
jury. The  average  yields  for  five  years 
were  as  follows:  Fall  pastured  wheat 
yielded  26.3  bushels  per  acre;  spring 
pastured,  27.8  bushels  per  acre;  not 
pastured,  29.6  bushels  per  acre. 

A  similar  experiment  at  the  Okla- 
homa experiment  station  for  five  years 
gave  the  following  results:  Wheat  heav- 
ily pastured  yielded  8.4  bushels  per 
acre;  lightly  pastured  to  March  1,  11.6 
bushels  per  acre;  not  pastured,  12.7 
bushels  per  acre. 

Cattle  men  value  wheat  pasture  at 
from  25  cents  to  $2  per  acre,  depending 
on  the  wheat  and  the  price  of  feeds. 
Most  cattle  men  and  wheat  growers  in 
the  drier  portions  of  the  wheat  belt  of 
the  Southwest  consider  any  wheat  pas- 
ture, secured  in  the  fall,  as  that  much 
clear  gain.  They  claim  that  judicious 
pasturing  does  not  injure  the  wheat  and 
if  they  get  some  pasture  they  are  cer- 
tain of  that  much  which  may  be  all  they 
will  get  out  of  the*  crop. 


Find  Just  What  You  Want. 

Whenever  you  are  in  need  of  any- 
thing for  your  farm,  ranch  or  house- 
hold, and  do  not  know  where  to  buy  it, 
look  over  the  Farmers'  and  Stockmens' 
Ready  Reference  Directory  in  this  issue. 
There  you  will  find  almost  everything 
under  the  sun  offered  for  sale  by  re- 
liable firms  that  will  treat  you  right  in 
both  price  and  service. 


Too  much  working  is  a  common  fault 
in  farm-made  butter.  This  gives  the 
butter  a  sticky  and  salvy  body  and  a 
dull,  greasy  appearance. 
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GET  IN  TOUCH— 


Buy  Radio  Apparatus 

Prompt  attention.   Write  for  prices. 

WILLIAMS  &  ROSE  RADIO, 


435  Fifteenth  St. 


Denver,  Colo. 


WE  MANUFACTURE  HIGH-GRADE 
RADIO  APPARATUS 

at  prices  which  are  consistent  with  such  work. 
W*  are  equipped  to  do  every  kind  of  machine  work 
and  winding',  and  specialize  in  building  sets  to 
order,  any  size.  Representatives  wanted  in  all 
sections. 

A.  &  M.  RADIO  MFG.  CO., 
233  E.  SEVENTH  AVE.  Denver,  Colo. 

Clear-  Tone  Radio 

Manufactured  by  The  Back  Air  Craft 
Syndicate,  1958  Broadwny,  Denver,  Colo. 

CLEAR -TONE 

Means  just  what  the  name  implies. 
Send  for  literature  and  get  the  best  when 
you  buy.  Agents  make  big  money. 

SPARK  PLUGQ 
KING  BEE  »3 

Guaranteed  to  work  in  cylinders  throwing  oil. 
$1.50  each.  Lots  of  4  or  more,  $1.25  each. 

Grand  Garage 

1441-51  COURT  PLACE,  DENVER,  COLO. 

"Hear  It  by  Radio" 

PARAGON 

AH  that  the  name  Implies. 

A  Radio  Receiving  Set  that  has  proven 
itself  to  the  Radio  world.  Descriptive 
Bulletin  upon  request. 

ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  RADIO  CORP., 
15l2-15ltt  Broadway,  Denver,  Colo. 


UNIVERSAL  ELECTRIC 
LIGHTING  SYSTEMS 

Used  by  U.  S.  Government,  for  farms, 
towns,  churches  or  schools.  Electric  Ac- 
cessories,   Gasoline    Lighting  Systems, 
Pressure  Burners,  Pressure  Stoves. 

The  National  Arc  Light  Co. 


1823  Welton  Street. 


Denver,  Colo. 


C~..A  the  Middle- 
OaVe     man's  Profit 

by  buying  SADDLES 
direct  from  the  manu- 
facturer. Send  for  our 
free  illustrated  catalog. 

THE  WESTERN 

SADDLE   MFG.  CO. 

1711  Larimer  Street 
Denver,  Colo. 


DRINK  SPRAY'S  DELICIOUS 

COFFEE 

3« 


PARCEL 

POST 
PREPAID 


LBS. 
loo 


THE  J  PP.  AY 
COFFEE  r> 
SPICE  CO. 


MAIL  ORDER  DSPT  2U2  MARKET  ST.  DENVER.  COLu 

5-GaI.  Shipping  Cans, 

HEAVY  WEIGHT,  a0  ^Sl 
Prepaid  IpO.UU 

Everything  in  Dairy  Sup- 
plies. De  Laval  Separators 
and  Milking  Machines.  We 
carry  a  large  stock  of  sep- 
arator parts,  oil,  brushes. 

Denver  Dairy  Supply  Co. 

14O0  lflth  St..  Denver,  Colo. 


FREE— One  Kodak 

Enlargement  —  Worth  GOc,  to  introduce 
our  Superior  Kodak  finishing.  Mail 
Kodak  films  and  40c  and  receive  6  Prints 
and  one  free  6x10  inch  enlargement  (on 
first  order  only).  Developing  5c  a  roll. 
Money  back  if  not  satisfied. 

C    H.  \CSTIN 

428  17th  St.     Dept.  W.F.    Denver,  Colo. 


SPECIAL 

IMPORTED 

lfl-ln.  I xcfal  Kitchen  Knife  $2.35 

Pocket  Cattl*  Knife  $2.33 

7- Inch  Hour  Shear*   «2.0O 

POSTPAID. 

The  Buerger  Bros.  Supply  Co. 
1438-42  Larimer  St. 
Since  ISHZ.  Denver,  Colo. 


European  Plan. 


THE 


One  Dollar  and  up. 


KENMARK  HOTEL 

IN  THE  CITY'S  CENTER. 
POPULAR  PRICED  LUNCHROOM  AND 
RESTAURANT   IN  CONNECTION. 

A  home-like  hotel  with  all  modern  conveniences. 

All  Seventeenth  St.  Curs  direct. 
Denver,  Colo.   E.  C.  BENNETT,  MgT. 


Wcstinglioune  Arlola 

Sr.  —  Complete  with 
Phones,  Tubes,  Bat- 
teries and  Antenna, 
$75.00.  Operates  on 
Dry  Batteries. 

WINNER  IIADIO' 
CORPORATION 
1710    Cilenarm,  Den- 
ver. Colo.  IliKtribu- 
tors  for  Radio  Corpo- 
ration of  America. 


Westinghouse 
Sets.  Baldwin 
Phones. 

MASTER. 

BALDWIN 
CLAROPHONE 

$22.50. 
Loud  Speaking 
Horn.  A  won- 
derful imitator 
of  the  human 
throat.  A  com- 
plete stock  of 
RADIO  SETS 
AND  PARTS 

BALL  RADIO 
SUPPLY  CO., 
317  16th  St. 
Denver,  Colo. 


1420  Sixteenth  St. 


MONROE 

Radio  Sets 

Type  D-7,  Range  150 
to  1,000  miles,  $35.00. 

Write  for  our  illus- 
trated list. 

ALAMO  RADIO 
SUPPLY  CO. 

Denver,  Colo. 


""banking  Water  Analyzed 

It  may  be  healthy  or  dangerous. 
Soil  Analysis  and  Electro  Deposition  of  Ores. 
ENGINEERING  and  RESEARCH  LABORATORIES 

Wm.  A.  Sharpe 

1820  CALIFORNIA  STREET. 
Denham   Building...  Denver,  Colo. 


THE  GAINES-ERB  MFG.  CO. 

"GAINES"  Artificial  Limbs. 
"GAINES"  Service  Machine  Shop 
"GAINES"  Wind  Wings  for 
Automobiles. 

PHONE  CHAMPA  368. 

232  Fifteenth  Street.         Denver,  Colo. 


Finish  Your  New  Roof  and  Renew  Old  Roof  with 

Elastic  Graphite  Roof  Coatings 

Made  and  tested  for  10  years  in  our  Western 
Climate  and  fully  guaranteed.  Our  full  line  of 
House  and  Barn  Paints  manufactured  with  same 
care  and  purpose  to  stand  the  Dry  Climate,  is  sold 
with  a  money-back  guarantee.  Inquire  of  your 
local  dealer  or  send  to  our  factory. 

ELASTIC   PAINT  &  MFG.  COMPANY. 
36th  &  BLAKE  STS.  Denver.  Colo. 


Mail  Us  Your  Broken  Glasses 


For  Repairs.    Our  Prices  Are  Reasonable 
^**fi*^k  We  Examine  Eyes  at  No  Charge 
^BBcBx  Free  Booklet  on 


4$ 

Save  Your  Eyes" 

Ford  Optical  Co.  t£L™c'$Z. 


FARM  LOANS 

APPLICATION'S  WANTED  for  farm  and 
ranch  loans.  Write 

J.  D.  HITCH, 
Manager,  Farm  Loan  Department, 
Bankers  Trust  Company, 
Equitable  Building.  Denver,  Colo. 


T»  jl  r>|/*\  for  the  farm.  Hear  the 
w\  J\t  III  I  daily  concerts,  opera, 
*VaXA-^av^  crop  and  market  reports 
with  the  guaranteed  Nesco  Add-Morc- 
Powrr  Radio  Phone.  Introductory  dis- 
count to  first  purchaser  in  new  territory. 
Write  today  for  prices  and  full  descript- 
ive literature. 

COLORADO  RADIO  COMPANY, 


1710   rhnmpn  Street. 


Denver,  Colo. 


The  Capital  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Of  Colorado. 

A  SOUND,  AGORESSIVE  INSTITUTION 
OP  AND  FOR  THE  WEST. 

Home  Office:  Denver,  Colo. 

Send  Your  Trophies  to 

Egmont  Z.  Rett 

Taxidermist  and  Tanner 
I  can  save  you  money 

Formerly  with  the  Colorado 
Museum  of  Natural  History 
3000  Larimer  St..  Denver,  <  olo. 

Write  for  price  list. 

DO  YOUR  FEET  HURT? 

If  you  are  troubled  with  corns,  callouses, 
bunions,  weak  foot,  fallen  arches,  con- 
sult the  real  foot  specialists. 

FREDRICK  &  FREDRICK 
FOOT  SPECIALISTS 

1C41  STOUT  STREET, 
Kelly  Bldg.  Denver,  Colo. 

Stove  and  Furnace  Repairs 
STOVE  SUPPLIES 

STOVES  AND  FURNACES. 

The  J.  A.  Battin  Stove  Supply  Co. 

1041  Lawrence  Street.   Denver,  Colo. 

Everything  for  your  cooking  and  heat- 
in  gplanL  

BEE-KEEPER  SUPPLIES 

of  best  quality.  Send  for  price  list. 

Pure  Honey,  Comb  or  Extracted, 

in  any  quantity.    Write  for  prices. 

THE  COLORADO 
HONEY  PRODUCERS'  ASSOCIATION, 
1424  Market  Street, 
Denver,  Colo. 

TELL  US  YOUR  ROOF  TROUBLES 
17T  ATTDTTl?  ROOFING  —  ROOF 
LjLjJ\  1  JCjXVI  1  Fj  COATINGS  and  ROOF 
MATERIALS  are  the  Best  at  Right  Prices.  AS- 
BESTOS FIBRE  LIQUID  Coating,  ASBESTOS 
PLASTIC  FIBRE  CEMENT  Coating  for  Prepared 
and  Shingle  Roofs. 

THE  WESTERN  ELATERITE  ROOFING  CO. 
Offices:  841-44  Equitable  Bldg.  Phone  Main  2574 
Mfrs.  Denver,  Colo. 

STOCK  GROWERS 
WHOLESALE  SUPPLY  COMPANY 

1523  NINETEENTH  ST.  DENVER,  COLO. 

Send  for  our  wholesale  price  list  and  save  from 
20  to  -iO  per  cent  on  your  supplies.  We  replace  on 
orders  lost  or  damaged  in  shipping.  8-lb.  can 
Snow  Drift,  $1.38;  5-lb.  Dinner  Cup  Cocoa,  $1. 
No  matter  what  you  pay  for  Coffee,  try  5-lb.  pkg. 
fancy  South  American  Coffee,  $1.75:  f>-lb.  fancy 
new  Dates,  79c.  Five  15-oz.  pkgs.  of  Scedlf-s  or 
Seeded  Raisins,  75c.  Doz.  Shredded  Wheat,  1E20. 

Dr.  A.  B.  WHITEr 

Post-Graduate 

CHIROPRACTOR 

Latest,  Best  and  Easiest  Method 
of  Adjustment.     One-half  block 
from   Brown   and   Savoy  hotels. 
Send  for  literature. 
1629  Broadway,      Denver,  Colo. 

A  Pillow  for  the  Body 

OZ^s.  Mattress 
Co. 

DENVER,  Colo. 

StopYourStartingTrouble 

by  installing  a  new  Battery  in  your  car. 

6-volt,    11-Plate  $15.50 

6-volt,    13-Plate  M7.50 

Dodge.  12-volt   *22.50 

Write  for  particulars- 

COLORADO  BATTERY  CO., 
17  E.  Sixteenth  Ave.        Denver,  Colo. 

THE 

DIHBIN-Mlt'KLE 
Manufacturing  Co. 

For  good  health 
use  the  Violet  Bay. 

Write  for  infor- 
mation. A  suit- 
able Xmas  Gift. 

P.  O.  Box  897. 
1632  Welton. St 
Denver,  Colo. 


QUICK    SERVICE   ON   MAIL  ORDERS. 

THE  CAPITAL  CITY 
SHOE  REPAIRING  CO. 

Henry  Warneckc  &  Son. 
Our  Prices  bring  repeat  orders. 
1511  Champa  Street.  Umvrr,  Colo. 


Write  for  circular  on 

Furniture,      Rugs,  Linoleum, 
Stoves,  Home  Furnishings 
THE  D.  F.  BLACKMER 
FURNITURE  &  CARPET  CO. 

1543  Lawrence  Street.  Denver,  Colo. 


T.  C.  KOOGLE  &  SON, 
Windmills,    Irrigation  Supplies, 
Pumping  Equipment. 

Artesian  and  Surface  Well  Contractors. 

Call  on,  or  write  us. 
1516  Fifteenth  St.  Denver.  Colo. 


21  %  15th  St,  Denver 

THIRTY-FIVE   YEARS  OLD. 
COME  TO  DENVER  for  business  training 

sitions  secured.     Earn  part  of  expenses, 
for  free  catalogue. 


Po- 
Write 


THE  ORIGINAL  KANSAS  GERM-FREE 
ONE-DOSE  VACCINE. 
This  trade  mark      Others  may  cost  lets  to  Buy, 
but  none  Cost  Less  to  Use. 

Do  not  be  content  to  merely 
reduce  Blackleg  losses.  Elim- 
inate them  by  using  the  O.  If. 
y  Franklin  Blackleg  Aggrewn. 

The  one  that  sa-.trs  Every  Calf 
On  every  bottle.       Every  Time.  25  cti.  per  Dose. 
THE  KANSAS  BLACKLEG   SERUM  CO., 
408-9  Livestock  Exchange,  Denver,  Colo. 


1     "Cobusco"  • 
Post  Hole  Auger 

Takes  aTl  the  dirt  out 
of  hole.  Also  used  for  dig- 
„  ging  welis.   Write  for  de- 
scription  and  prices. 

THE  COLORADO 
BUILDERS'  SUPPLY  CO. 
1534  BLAKE  ST. 
Denver,  Colo. 


Ty  A  T\¥ f\  NOT  A  FAD,  bat  a  commercial 
K  til  III  1  and  household  necessity.  Combine 

business  with  pleasure.  We 
sell  you  RADIO  RECEIVING  SETS  FROM  $25.00 
TO  $350.00.  and  guarantee  satisfaction.    Send  as 
your  orders  for  machines  or  parts. 

The  Mountain  States  Radio  Co. 

TeJs.  Main  (JSC9. 
fchampa  S720. 


210  BARTH  BLDG., 

Der.ver,  Colo. 


We  Buy  and  Sell 

Horses  and  Mules 

AT  ACCTION  every  Thurs- 
day. If  you  want  to  sell  or 
buy,  correspond  with  us. 

DENVER  HORSE  &  MULE  CO. 

Union  Stock  Yards,  Denver,  Colo. 


Remember — 

When  in  need  of  Glasses,  or  if 
you  br^ak  your  present  ones, 

See 
Willard  B.  Lay 

Optician 

305  Sixteenth  St. 


Opp.  Court  House. 


Denver,  Colo. 


WE  INVITE  YOU  TO  COMPARE  OUR  SERUM 
regardless  of  price.  Mary  large  catlleme-i  have 
done  and  now  would  use  no  other.  20c  PER  DOSc. 
WHY  PAY  MORE?  Write 


STOCKYARDS  STATION 
Denver,  Colo. 
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Its  Calumet  a 
Most  Baking 

Don't  use  a  leavener  that  does  not 
ecsitain  white-of-egg.  When  you  do 
yon  take  chances — you  run  the  risk 
of  spoiling  your  bakings. 


Element 
Lack 


The  Economy 


POWDER 


contains  a  small  amount  of  white-of-egg.  This 
makes  it  possible  for  representatives  of  the 
company  to  test  it  frequently  for  leavening 
strength — right  on  the  dealer's  counter.  Nothing 
but  absolutely  fresh  stock  is  permitted  to  remain 
on  the  dealers'  shelves.  It  must  always  be  up 
to  the  high  Calumet  standard. 

Remember  the  white-of- 
egg  in  Calumet  protects 
the  *  success  of  your 
bakings.  It  is  the  eco- 
nomical positive  bake- 
day  aid  and  its  sale  is 
2Vi  times  as  much  as  that 
cf  any  other  brand. 

A  pound  can  of  Calumet 
contains  fall  16  ounces. 
Some  baking  powders 
come  in  12 ounce  instead 
of  IS  ounce  cans.  Be 
sure  you  get  a  pound 
BEST  ST  TEST     when  you  want  it. 

THE  WORIjyS  GREATEST  BAKING  POW&&R 


Save  Up  to  30% 

ON   YOUR  FAMILY   READING  FOR 
THE  ENTIRE  YEAR. 


Make  Up  Your  Own  Club 

From    the    folliwi-ig    Bargain  Offer*: 

WESTERN  FARM  LIFE,  3  YEARS 

WithM'Call'K  Maga/.ir.c   I  yr.,  $1.45 

With  People'*  Home  Journal  1  yr..  1.70 

With  Today's  Ilouwv.ife   1  yr.,  1.45 

With  Amcr.  Poultry  Advocate  1  yr.,  1.50 

With  Pictorial  Review   1  yr.,  1.95 

With  ChriBtian  Herald   1  yr.,  2.05 

With  Breeder'*  Gazette   1  jr.,  1.45 

With  Heview   of   Reviews  1  yr.,  3.45 

With  Pathfinder   t  ft;  \M 

With  Current  Opinion   1  yr.,  .'5.95 

With  Popular  Science  Monthly  1  yr.,  2.96 

With  Delineator   1  yr.,  2.55 

With  Modern  Prwilla   1  yr.,  2.20 

With  everybody'*  MsgSSirw  1  yr.,  2.95 

With  Literary  l)i«cit   1  yr.,  4.85 

With  Ktude,  Mini'   MaR.izine  1  yr.,  2.45 

With  UlWtnited  World   1  yr.,  it. 20 

With  American  Magazine   1  yr.,  2.95 

With  Hunter-Trapper  Trader   1  yr.,  2.50 

With  Woman'i  Horn"  Companion  .  .  I  jr.,  1.95 

With  Mltle   Polka   1  jr.,  2.115 

With  Youth'*  Companion  1  yr.,  2.0  j 

If  You  Don't  Kind  What  You  Want- 
Write  L's— We  H  ill  Save  You  Money. 

Send  All  Order*  to 

WESTERN  FARM  LIFE 

Denver,  Colorado. 


LADIES— 

Sft.'i  .n  the  BfelfBTiTGfinra  ar.d  Burrow ■ 

HOUS  WORK  on  your  holiday  eiftt.  Oufokef 
rvlce  and  **tl*fartlon  (fuaranteed.  Button- 

•  le«,    10c   ind   t'tf.   per   doz.     BsmstitcfelAf  i 
per  yard. 

The  Garment  Shop 


■  i  iftwrth  Stroat. 


Oinvsr,  Colo. 


sDirin 


Say  "Bayer"  and  InsistI 


Unless  you^scc  the  name  "Bayer"  on 
package  or  on  tablets  you  are  not  get- 
ting the  genuine  Bayer  product  pre- 
scribed by  physicians  over  twenty-two 
years  and  proved  safe  by  millions  for 


Colds 
Toothache 
Earache 
Neuralgia 


Headache 
Lumbago 
Rheumatism 
Pain,  Pain 


Accept  "Bayer  Tablets  of  Aspirin" 
only.  Each  unbroken  package  contains 
proper  directions.  Handy  boxes  of 
twelve  tablets  cost  few  cents.  Drug- 
gists also  sell  bottle;  of  24  and  100. 
Aspirin  is  the  trade  mark  of  Bayer 
Manufacture  of  Monoaceticacidester  of 
Salycylicacid. 


ALL-COTTON  MATTRESS  BARGAINS 


Buy  bedding  illrnt  from  our  factory.  Better  q«ial- 
Ity,  lower  price*.  New  feather*,  beat  H-o7„  tick. 
Before  tou  buy  bedding  It  will  pay  you  to  *end  for 
our  big  "Factory  to  IJaer"  ha  ran  In  bonk.  Write  to- 
day. Ft'*  free.  SOUTHWESTERN  FEATHER  CO., 
D*pt.  129,  DALLAS,  TEX. 


The  Rural  Household 

Questions  about  home  problems  promptly  answered  by  letter  and  through 
the  magazine.  Letters  from  women  containing  helpful  suggestions  for  im- 
provement of  rural  life  are  always  welcome.  Address  all  communications  to 
Mary  G.  Collopy,  Editor  Home  Department,  Western  Farm  Life,  Denver,  Colo. 


Merry  Christmas! 

A  merry  Christmas  morning 

To  each  and  every  one! 
The  rose  has  kissed  the  dawning 

And  the  gold  is  in  the  sun. 
And  may  the  Christmas  splendor 

A  joyous  greeting  bear 
Of  love  that's  true  and  tender 

And  faith  that's  sweet  and  fair! 


My  Neighbor's  Story. 

"If  you've  ever  been  wretchedly  lone- 
some in  the  midst  of  a  crowd,  then 
you'll  understand  how  I've  felt  every 

year  until   "    Here  Mrs.  Martin's 

voice  broke.  F.ecause  I  knew  her  story, 
I  sat  there  half  wishing  that  she  would 
not  recall  those  years.  Although  famil- 
ies lived  on  all  sides  of  her,  she  had 
never  known  a  neighbor.  Little  was 
known  of  her  life  before  she  settled  in 
the  community  except  that  someone 
knew  someone  back  East  who  thought 
she  had  been  an  actress.  That  alone 
had  been  enough.  The  women  of  Sand 
Creek  refused  to  call  upon  a  woman 
"with  a  record  like  that." 

"Until  when,  Mrs.  Martin?"  I  replied. 
I  was  anxious  to  hear  what  had  made 
the  change.  "Until  last  Christmas 
morning,"  she  continued.  "It  was  hard- 
ly daybreak;  the  air  was  crisp  and 
clear;  my  husband  and  I  lay  sleeping, 
for  we  dreaded  Christmas  morning 
more  each  year  since  our  baby  had  died. 
Suddenly,  I  was  awakened  by  the  sing- 
ing of  Christmas  carols  beneath  our 
window.  To  my  starved  and  lonesome 
heart  it  was  as  if  the  gates  of  heaven 
had  been  left  ajar.  Once  more,  I  was 
in  the  great  eastern  city,  hearing  Ca- 
thedral chimes  at  midnight;  I  was  once 
more  with  my  old  schoolmates  singing 
carols  before  the  hospitals  and  the  pris- 
ons; the  icy  pavements  

"My  husband  roused  me  from  my  rev- 
erie. We  went  to  the  window  and  looked 
down  just  in  time  to  see  the  singers 
rushing  into  their  cars.  In  the  lead, 
was  the  new  school  teacher — so  it  was 
she  who  had  driven  the  wedge  which 
was  to  open  up  a  broader  vision  and  a 
spirit  of  Christmas  which  would  last 
longer  than  one  day  each  year." 


Holiday  Fun, 

Give  the  children  a  chance  for  innocent 
sport. 

Give  them  a  chance  for  fun. 
Better1  a  playground  than  a  court  and  a 
jail 

When  the  harm  is  done! 
Give  them  a  chance — if  you  stint  them 
now. 

Tomorrow  you'll  have  to  pay 
A  larger  bill  for  a  darker  ill. 
So  give  them  a  chance  to  play. 

When  Dennis  McCarthy  wrote  these 
lines  he  had  in  mind  the  moral  as  well 
as  the  physical  development  of  young 
people.  Those  of  us  who  know  the  rural 
districts  well  have  been  brought  face  to 
face  with  the  results  of  lack  of  play — 
organized  play.  How  many  times  we 
have  traced  the  story  of  "that  Jones 
girl,"  only  to  find  that  her  life  was 
starved  for  affection;  she  had  too  little 
recreation;  little  or  no  opportunity  to 
entertain  her  boy  friends  in  her  home; 
lack  of  confidence  between  mother  and 
daughter. 

Let  us  hav  plenty  of  social  life  in 
our  midst.  Let  us  be  very  frank  with 
our  young  people,  letting  them  share 
the  responsibility  for  keeping  their 
minds  clean.  Instead  of  telling  our  girls 
to  "be  little  ladies"  or  "not  to  spoon," 
let  us  tell  them  why.  Few  girls  who 
understand  life  will  deliberately  at- 
tempt to  weaken  the  character  of  their 
boy  pals.  It  is  the  boys  and  girls  who 
do  not  understand  who  find  themselves 
despising  life  when  it  is  too  late. 

So  little  effort  is  necessary  in  ar- 
ranging for  a  hike,  a  skating  partv,  a 
wiener  roast,  or  a  bob-sled  ride  with  a 
taffy-pull  as  its  conclusion. 

Let  the  boys  and  girls  gather  at  your 
home  to  make  pop-corn  balls  for  the 
community  Christmas  tree.  When  the 
candy  sacks  are  filled  for  the  school  tree 
let  it  be  a  social  evening  for  a  small 
crowd.  Why  trim  your  own  homo  tree 
alone?  Why  not  lot  the  young  people 
gather  to  help?  The  boys  arc  more 
than  willing  to  decorate  home,  school  or 
church.  Let  the  mistletoe  hang  from 
your  ceilings;  your  girls  arc  in  your 
own  home  having  their  fun  there. 


Through  the  Mail. 

Here  is  an  apple  recipe  which  I  have 
used  for  years: 

Wash  and  remove  cores  from  enough 
apples  to  nearly  fill  preserving  kettle. 


Place  apples,  open  side  up  in  kettle,  add 
water  and  one  cup  of  sugar  (more  if 
size  of  kettle  demands)  and  let  steam 
until  well  done.  Remove  cover,  place 
kettle  on  back  of  range  and  let  simmer 
until  they  form  a  jelly. 

One  member  of  my  family  likes  the 
apples  better  when  first  steamed. 

During  my  life  of  76  years  I  have 
gathered  many  eggless  recipes  for  use 
when  the  price  of  eggs  soars  high. 
Would  you  care  for  a  few? — Mrs.  H.  H. 
B.,  Boulder  county,  Colo. 

I  feel  certain  that  many  of  us  would 
welcome  those  eggless  recipes  at  this 
time  of  year. — M.  G.  C. 

*    *    *  .    .  ... 

Here's  a  suggestion  for  the  Rural 
Household  Department: 

In  frying  beef  steak  do  not  salt  it 
until  ready  to  turn  it.  Treated  this  way 
it  is  not  so  liable  to  be  tough. — Mrs.  M. 
Ellis,  Lincoln  county,  Colo. 


Gift  Suggestions. 

The  following  gifts  ai-e  easily  made 
from  materials  on  hand  or  materials 
purchased  at  little  cost: 

Cretonne  dresser  scarf. 

Kitchen  holders. 

Clothespin  bag  filled  with  pins. 

Hot  dish  mats. 

Burlap  porch  cushions. 

Many  of  your  friends  will  appreciate 
such  gifts  as: 

A  jar  of  sausage. 

Jar  of  home-made  mincemeat. 

Fresh  pork. 

A  basket  of  assorted  cookie  jams  or 

jelly. 


Pop-Corn  Balls. 

■  2  cups  molasses. 
Vi  cup  sugar. 
2  tablespoons  butter. 

Cook  until  it  forms  a  soft  ball,  when 
put  into  cold  water;  pour  on  the  corn. 
Grease  or  flour  the  hands  before  mak- 
ing up  the  balls. 

Peanut  Brittle, 

1  cup  sugar.  .      .  '■ , 

%  cup  peanut  meats. 

Put  the  sugar  into  skillet  or  frying 
pan  or  a  sauce  pan  over  a  slow  fire,  and 
let  it  melt  into  a  golden-brown  syrup, 
stirring  it  constantly.  Quickly  mix  in 
the  nut  meats  which  have  been  cut  into 
quarters  and  turn  the  candy  upon  an 
inverted  pan;  shape  it  with  two  case 
knives,  marking  it  off  into  three-fourth 
inch  squares  as  it  cools.  When  the 
candy  is  cool  enough  to  keep  its  shape, 
set  it  aside  until  it  becomes  perfectly 
cold,  and  then  break  it  into  pieces. 
Candied  Orange  Peel. 

Skins  4  oranges. 
1  cup  sugar. 
%  cup  water. 

Boil  skins  until  tender,  drawing  off 
water  two  or  three  times.  Remove 
white  inner  skin  with  spoon  and  cut  the 
yellow  into  strips. 

Boil  sugar  and  water  to   soft  ball 
stage  and  cook  peel  in   syrup  three 
minutes.   Drain  and  coat  with  sugar. 
Apple  Sauce  Cake  (Eggless). 

%  cup  butter.  Few  grains  salt. 

1  cup  sugar.  1  teaspoon  soda. 

1  cup  hot.  unsweat-  V\  cup  boiling  water 

oned  apple  sauco.  1  cup  raisins. 

Vi  teaspoon  cloves.  2  cups  flour. 

Follow  usual  cake  directions.  The  ap- 
ple sauce  serves  as  a  liquid.  Dissolve 
soda  in  the  hot  water. 


Our  Fashion  Service. 

All  pattorns  12  cents  each.  Address 
Western  Farm  Life,  Pattern  Department, 
1518  Court  Place,  Denver,  Colo. 

Rrnit  This  Before  OrJcrlnjc:  Patterns 
ordered  through  this  magazine  are 
mailed  promptly  from  the  factory  at 
I'rooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  arrive  In  10  to  IS 
days  from  time  order  roaches  Western 
Farm  Life.  Bo  sure  to  spectfy  slzo  and 
number  of  patterns.  Write  your  name 
and  postofrleo  address  plainly  to  avoid 
delay.  These  patterns  are  handled  at 
cost,  as  a  service  to  our  women  readers. 
The  prlco  of  12  cents  Includes  postage. 


dlftO— \  New  Doll  Svi.  Thr  litllo  doll 
mother  may  not  only  make  dolly's 
clothes  but  also  the  doll,  from  the  mod- 
els supplied  herewith.  The  body  may  be 
of  drill,  unbleached  muslin,  oil  cloth  or 
saultas,  with  a  stuffing  of  bran,  kopak  or 
cotton.  Kyes  of  shoe  buttons,  nose  and 
Hps  of  yum,  or,  the  features  may  be  em- 
broidered or  painted.  Dressed  as  a  clown 
this  doll  will  be  very  attractive  The 
suit  may  be  of  calico,  cretonne  or  scraps 
of  silk  or  sat  In.  One  or  two  colors  of 
materials  may  be  used.  Kor  the  rompers 
cretonne  or  gingham  is  pleasing.  Dolly 
will  be  ho  glad  of  the  dear  little  pocki  ts 
In  her  rompers,  and  "Pierrot"  the  clown 
will  do  all  sorts  of  tricks  In  his  comfor- 
table costume,  If  his  arms  and  legs  arc 
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4181 — A      PteoHln*      Voutkful      Mod*  I. 

Canton  crepe  with  embroidery  or  kaHha 
cloth  would  be  attractive  for  thin  atyle. 
Blue  serge  with  braiding  or  with  the 
free  edges  bound  with  braid,  would  be 
neat  and  serviceable.  The  pattern  fa  cut 
in  three  sizes:  18,  18  and  20  years.  An 
18-year  size  requires  4%  yards  of  40-inch 
material.  The  width  at  the  foot  «f  the 
skirt  is  2ft  yard. 

4144 — A  Simple  Dainty  Back.  In  white 
or  colored  silk  or  cotton  crepe,  or  In 
voile  with  filet  lace  or  bands  of  embroid- 
ery, this  style  will  be  very  pleasing:.  It 
slips  on  over  the  head,  Is*  comfortable, 
and  falls  in  soft  folds.  The  pattern  Is 
cut  In  four  sizes:  Small,  34-38;  medium, 
38-40;  large,  42-44;  extra  lar«e.  46-48 
inches  bust  measure.  A  medium  size  re- 
quires 1%  yard  of  32-inch  material. 

.1(150 — A  Splendid  House  Drew*  for  Ma- 
ture HKiircK.  It  is  cut  in  seven  sizes: 
34,  36,  38,  40,  42,  44  and  46  inches.  A  38- 
inch  size  will  require  5  yards  of  36-inch 
material.  The  width  of  the  skirt  at  the 
foot  is  two  yards.  Glnghum,  chambrey, 
figured  percale,  poplin,  repp,  linen  and 
calico  may  be  used  for  this  model.  The 
sleeve  may  be  finished  in  wrist  or  elbow 
length. 

4177 — A  Popular  Model.  Coat  dress 
styles  have  been  "rediscovered"and  are 
shown  this  season  in  many  attractive 
versions.  The  design  here  portrayed  has 
very  simple  lines,  and  is  easy  to  develop. 
It  is  good  for  veldyne,  kasha,  broadcloth 
or  velvet.  The  pattern  is  cut  in  seven 
sizes:  34,  36.  38,  40,  42,  44  and  46  inches 
hunt  measure.  A  38-lnch  size  requires 
6%  yards  of  40-inch  material.  The  width 
at  the  foot  is  2%  yards. 

3854— An  "Easily  Made"  Frock.  This 
becoming:  "slip  on"  model  has  smart 
Jaunty  lines,  and  a  choice  of  sleeve  finish 
one  may  have  it  fitted  in  wrist  length 
style,  or  with  cuff  in  elbow  length.  Serge 
in  blue  or  brown  is  nice  for  this  dress,  as 
is  also  velveteen  or  prunella,  Collar  and 
cuffs  of  organdie  or  linen  will  be  a  pleas- 
ing variation.  The  pattern  is  cut  in  fivo 
sizes:  6,  8„  10,  12  and  14  years.  10-year 
size  requires  2%  yards  of  44-inch  ma- 
terial. 

4187 — An  T'p-to-Oate  Dresx  for  the 
Growing  Girl.  This  makes  a  splendid 
school  dress  in  serge  with  contrasting 
material,  or  in  checked  or  plaid  woolen 
with  trimming  of  braid  or  a  finish  of  ma- 
chine stitching.  The  waist  has  the  now 
so  popular  side  closing.  The  sleeve  may 
be  finished  in  wrist  or  elbow  length.  The 
pattern  is  cut  in  four  sizes:  6,  8,  10  and 
12  years.  A  10-year  size  requires  2% 
yards  of  44-inch  material. 

4193— A  Comfortable  Protective  Apron. 

Blue  and  white  check  gingham  with  rick 
rack  braid  for  trimming  is  here  illustra- 
ted. Crepe  with  a  finish  in  colored  yarn 
would  be  nice,  as  would  also  be  percale 
or  sateen  with  binding  in  a  contrasting 
color.  The  pattern  is  cut  in  four  sizes: 
Small,  34-36;  medium,  38-40;  large,  42-44; 
extra  large,  46-48  inches  bust  measure. 
A  medium  size  requires  4%  yards  of  36- 
inch  material. 


fastened  so  as  to  be  moveable.  The  pat- 
tern, comprising  the  doll  and  the  gar- 
ments, is  cut  in  three  sizes:  Small,  12 
inches;  medium,  16  inches;  large,  20 
Inches  in  length.  The  doll  requires  for 
a  medium  size  %  yard.  The  rompers  % 
yard.  The  suit  and  hat,  1*4  yard  of  27- 
inch  material. 


CATALOGUE  NOTICE. 

Send  12  cents  in  silver  or  stamps  for 
our  UP-TO-DATE  PALL  AND  WINTER 
1922-1923  BOOK  OP  FASHIONS,  showing 
color  plates,  and  containing  500  designs 
of  Ladies',  Misses'  and  Children's  Pat- 
terns, a  concise  and  comprehensive  arti- 
cle on  dressmaking,  also  some  points  for 
the  needle  (illustrating  30  of  the  various 
simple  stitches),  all  valuable  hints  to  the 
home  dressmaker. 


But  I'm  so  perlite  an* 

Tend  so  earnestly  to  biz. 
That  mother  says  to  father: 

"How  improved  our  Willie  is!" 
But  father,  having  been  a  boy  hisself, 

Suspicions  me 
When,  just  before  Christmas, 

I'm  as  good  as  I  kin  be! 

— Eugene  Field. 


Why  I  Wrote  "Tangled  Trails" 

A MYSTERY  story  such  as  "Tangled  Trails"  is  a  guessing  contest  be- 
tween the  author  and  the  reader.  In  this,  my  first  attempt  at  a  novel 
of  this  type,  I  wanted  to  satisfy  myself  that  I  could  spin  the  web, 
sustain  the  reader's  interest,  and  keep  him  guessing  to  the  finish.  Those 
who  write  mystery  stories  usually  assume  that  the  whole  interest  lies  in 
the  plot.  They  pay  little  attention  to  making  the  characters  real  and  vital 
persons.  I  wanted  to  do  more  than  merely  spin  a  plot  that  would  keep  the 
reader  guessing  to  the  finish.  I  wanted  to  write  a  story  that  in  addition 
would  have  human  interest,  in  which  real  flesh  and  blood  characters  would 
move  logically  to  reasonable  ends. 

I  do  not  claim  to  have  done  this  in  "Tangled  Trails."  AH  I  say  is  that 
this  is  what  I  tried  to  do.  Naturally,  I  wanted  the  story  to  have  a  realistic 
note.    So  I  set  it  in  our  own  West,  in  the  city  where  I  live.    Some  of  the 

£ laces  I  disguised  thinly,  but  essentially  "Tangled  Trails"  is  a  story  of 
•enver,  of  Colorado  and  Wyoming. 

In  many  such  stories  as  "Tangled  Trails,"  the  author  does  not  play  fair. 
He  brings  in  near  the  end  of  the  story  some  new  character  or  evidence 
not  hinted  at  before  to  help  him  out  of  his  dilemma,  evidence  that  he  has 
held  back  from  the  reader  but  has  had  up  his  sleeve  all  the  time.  The  gist 
of  the  whole  matter  is  that  he  should  not  do  this.  He  should  put  his  chess- 
men on  the  board  and  move  them  according  to  the  rules  so  as  to  give  the 
reader  a  chance  to  outguess  him. 

So  there  you  are.  Some  of  the  readers  of  Western  Farm  Life  will 
outguess  me,  as  they  read  "Tangled  Trails."  They  will  pick  out  the  guilty 
party  or  parties  before  they  reach  the  concluding  chapters.  Some  will 
not.  Anyhow,  I  hope  all  will  find  the  game  a  fascinating  and  interesting 
one.  If  not,  it  will  be  because  I  have  done  my  part  of  the  work  poorly  and 
umkillfully. 

WILLIAM  MacLEOD  RAINE. 

Editor's  Note. — This  most  fascinating  mystery  story  begins  in  this 
issue  of  Western  Farm  Life.  Mr.  Raine,  who  is  a  Denver  man,  following 
the  success  of  his  story,  "Big  Town  Round-Up,"  and  the  absorbing  novel  of 
the  oil  country,  "Gunsight  Pass,"  demonstrates  his  versatility  by  writing 
"Tangled  Trails"  with  all  the  vigor  of  his  best  Western  style  and  with  the 
added  thrills  of  a  first-class  mystery  story. 


She  Knows 

how  to  use  left-over  bread  and  make 
the  farm  hands  like  it 

I  OTS  of  bread  was  used  on  her  table,  but  lots  of  it 
*-*  also  was  left  over.  She  used  to  throw  away  a  lot. 

But  now  she  knows  what  to  do  with  it,  for  one  day 
she  found  a  recipe  which  told  her  how  to  use  raisins 
in  bread  pudding". 

It  made  "a  new  dish"  of  it.  Men  who  didn't  like  plain  "bread  pud- 
ding" were  delighted  with  the  raisins  and  became  enthusiasts. 

Now  she  never  wastes  a  slice  of  bread. 
She  even  has  to  bake  bread  especially  to 
make  this  pudding. 

Try  the  recipe  and  see  how  good  it  is — with 


Raisin  Bread  Pudding 

Three-fourths  cup  Sun-Maid 
Seeded  Raisins,  2  eggs,  J/i 
teaspoon  salt,  butter  size  of 
an  egg,  %  cup  sugar,  cinna- 
mon to  taste,  %  large  loaf  of 
stale  bread,  2  bananas  or  ap- 
ples. 

Soak  the  stale  bread  over 
night  in  water.  When  time  to 
make  the  pudding  press  as 
much  water  as  possible  from 
the  bread  so  that  the  bread 
is  about  the  same  consistency 
as  dough,  then  take  a  fork 
ajid  get  all  lumps  out.  Do  not 
leave  the  crust  if  it  cannot  be 
mashed  to  the  same  consist- 
ency as  the  bread.  Add  well 
beaten  eggs,  salt  and  stir.  Add 
•aisins  mixed  with  the  butter. 
Put  into  dish  in  layers,  cover- 
ing each  layer  with  sliced 
banana,  sugar  and  cinnamon. 
Bake  in  slow  oven  until 
brown.  Serve  with  whipped 
cream. 

All  measurements  for  this 
recipe  are  level. 


Sun-Maid  Raisins 

Hear  your  men  iolks  call  for  more,  and  how  they 
compliment  you.    Try  it  now. 

Be  sure  you  get  Sun-Maids — the  finest  raisins 
grown. 

Your  retailer  should  sell  you  Sun- Maid  Seeded 
Raisins  (in  15  oz.  blue  packages),  the  best  bread- 
pudding  raisins,  for  not  more  than  20c. 

Insist  on  Sun-Maids,  the  kind  you  know  are  good. 

Mail  coupon  for  free  book  of  tested  Sun-Maid 
recipes. 

Sun-Maid  Raisin  Growers 


Membership  13,000 
Dept.  B-3912,  FRESNO,  CALIF. 

CUT  THIS  OUT  AND  SEND  IT 


n 


Sun-Maid  Raisin  Growers, 

Dept.  B-3f<U\  Fresno,  Calif. 
I         Please  send  me  copy  of  your  free  book, 
|      "Recipes  with  Raisins," 

|  Tost  Office  


Blue  package  (seeded) 
best  for  pie  sr.d  bread. 


R.F.D.. 


....  Box  State.... 
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Ring  the  Beil  for  Breakfast! 


FRANTZ'S 
LEGHORNS 


Make  it  possible  for  the  Bell  to  ring 
for  Breakfast,  Dinner  and  Supper. 
Thev  have  Paid  for  the  Grocer, 
Shoes,  Taxes  and  Mortgage  for 
Thousands  and  Thousands  of  Fam- 
ilies. THEY  WILL  DO  THE  SAME 
FOR  YOLr  when  WINTER  EGG 
PRODUCTION  is  BRED  INTO 
THEM. 


500  Pullets 
Lay  22,660 
Winter  Eggs 


Kggs  sold  on  the  market  for  $1,400. 
Produced  »vith  S250  worth  or  feeds. 
as  1  .l."-,it  PROMT  !■  three  month*.  If 
you  GET  Ihe  V,  1VTKK  KG  OS  and  BIG 
PROFITS  you  mutt  have  KRAM  Z'S 
BRED  -  to  -  Lay  -  in  -  AVIV  TKK  LEGr 
HORXS.  RE>ILTS  VRK  CKRTAIX, 
Hatching  Kgg«  GVAKAMKKD  FER- 
TILE and  STRONG  (  HICKS  you  can 
DEPEXD  VPO\,  from  our  1..S00  Test- 
ed WINTER  LAYING  HENS.  AJ«0 
Stock.  Come  and  see  nt.  Catulog  free. 
Write 

Osee  C.  Frantz 

Box  F.    Rocky  Ford,  Colo. 

Mrs.  Kelly  McEndoffer.  Denver,  sold 
$2,100.00  worth  of  eggs  from  0ti5  i>ul- 
lets  in  one  year. 

E.  Lambuth.  Canon  Ciiy.  also  sold 
S2.200. .00  worth  of  eggs  from  750  pul- 
lets io  four  months. 

A  Kansas  City  man  sold  $7r>  worth 
of  pggs  daily  fron:  less  than  2.000 
pullets,  and  the  fee.l  per  usy  was  $2'J. 

A.  V.  Brooks.  California,  gave  our 
stock  a  trial  last  year.  It  proved  mora 
than  good,  and  this  season  he  wired 
for  7.200  hatching  eggs 

J.  t*  Safeblade.  Illinois,  gathered 
246  egg3  in  December  from  twelve 
pullets. 

We  Prove  our  claims  and  will  meet 
you  four-square.  Plan  now  for  your 
1923  chicks  and  GUARANTEED 
FERTILE  eggs,  and  get  the  big  re- 
sults from  your  investment. 


EASY  NOW  TO  DOUBLE 
WINTER  EGG  YIELD 

Proven    Remedy    Gives  Remarkable 
Results — Tunas  '"Boarder"  Hens 
Into  Profitable  Layers. 

Winter  egg  yields,  double  and  treble  thos'.  of 
former  years,  are  now  being  made  by  many  poul- 
trj  men  through  the  use  of  a  compound  that 
science  has  finally  perfected. 


Profitable  Farm  Poultry 

PAUL  C.  JAMIESON. 

Inquiries  on  all  phases  of  poultry  production  promptly 
answered  by  mail.  Getters  telling  of  your  experiences 
and  successes  always  welcome.  Address  all  communica- 
tions to  Poultry  Department,  Western  Farm  Life,  Denver. 


This  wonderful  medietas,  which  is  call»d  "Hick's 
Egg-Lay,"  contains  rare  and  expensive  ingredients 
mixed  ho  as  to  quickly  inr-rea.se  the  egg  yield.  The 
medicine  act*  on  the  reproductive  organs  and 
cause*  double  and  treble  the  usual  number  of  ma 
)  to  l>e  produced.  Thus 
i D  I  ret  them  during  the 
.t  prices. 

>.ired  for  f  mvctiieir  ■•  in 
Ive  one  tablet  In  a  quart 
est,  taM*4t  and  quickest 


(the  germ  lell  'of  tl 
jrou  get  many  more 
time  they  brine  the 

Blck'a  Egg-Lay  i 
tablet  form.  .Simply 
of  water.    This  is  t 


way  ever  discovered  to  get  more  egga. 

A  Trial  Costs  You  Nothing 


Mr.  Hick  in 
Tablet*  trill  donbl 
be  i*  making  a 
regular  double  Htn 
Tablet*  and  a  ful 
famous  Llcefjo  Tl 


Hi<  k'*  Egg-Lay 
reble  your  or*  yield  th.it 
■i  ■  ,  ■  .'.  e.l  o!l"r  of  one 
1  .')U  p  ii  k.ige  of  Kgg  L  iv 
11,04  paikige  of  Hick's 
ill  for  ?!  00. 
he  drinking  water.  The 
medicine  taken  into  the  ayatem  of  the  bird  come* 
out  through  the  oil  '(land's  of  the  skin  ami  e»»ry 
louse  or  mite  quickly  h  ives  the  body.  Keeps  the 
bird*  always  free  without,  t ( i •  -  poultrv  raiser  d  ung 
any  work.  If  you  would  rafter  have  two  *  1 .00 
packages  of  Egg-Lay  Tablet*  or  two  $1.00  pack 


age  of  I.! 
your  order. 


Iiepi  !»; 
If  you  pi 
addreee  ami  pay  postman  i 
delivery.  If  nfl-r  ii.ni/  dayi 
holut»ly  astisflel,  writ-  Mr 
Will   be  refi,i„|e.|      This   oil  m 
'      I,   -.0  lloii'l   le--iit.lt  ■  to  fu 


f  one  of  each,  Hay  so  on 
»0  today   ( '  urreiu  v.  money 

elm*,  m.  Efiek  ft  Company 


eti.)  to  (.!.•,  M.  link  v  '  <im;i,i i.y. 
UIH  So.  Waba.h  Ave.,  Old' ago.  III. 
send  no  money.   .|„,t  y„„r  u.<tw  and 


Olutely  guar, 
test.  — Advt. 


CZnnfJ  A/Vfe7«  vThen  the  repi  ntatlveof 

'  '"WW    IMfSWS    ||,,.  stale  I'oultrj  ,Wwla- 


Always  feed  the  scratch  grain  in  deep 
litter  during  the  winter.  If  they  have 
to  work  for  their  feed  they  get  Avarmed 
up  early  in  the  morning  and  will  con- 
sume much  more,  with  a  resultant  in- 
crease in  egg  production. 

Empty  the  xvater  jugs  after  dark 
during  cold  weather  so  the  hens  will  not 
have  to  break  through  the  ice  the  next 
morning  and  get  ice-cold  water.  It  is 
worse  than  none  at  all.  Of  course  it  is 
then  necessary  to  give  them  a  fresh 
supply  with  the  chill  taken  off  early  the 
next  morning. 


If  a  hen  is  good  enough  to  keep,  she 
is  good  enough  to  feed.  Never  make 
the  mistake  of  thinking  that  a  hen  can 
''hunt  her  feed"  and  that  all  you  have 
to  do  is  turn  her  loose  and  gather  the 
eggs  once  a  day.  She  may  lay  an  egg 
now  and  then,  but  your  profits  from 
such  action  will  never  help  you  lift  the 
mortgage. 


Curing  the  Egg-eating  Hen. 

A  reader  writes  that  he  has  cured  a 
good  many  hens  of  egg-eating  by  cut- 
ting off  the  tip  of  the  bill  until  it  bleeds 
or  almost  bleeds  It  blunts  the  bill  and 
makes  it  tender  so  the  hen  cannot 
break  a  hard-shelled  egg  and  does  the 
hen  no  harm. 


Use  Good  Whitewash. 
Whitewash  properly  made  and  care- 
fully applied,  will  cleanse,  disinfect  and 
stay  on.  To  make  Avhitewash  that  will 
meet  these  requirements,  slack  ten 
pounds  of  quicklime  in  two  gallons  of 
water.  Cover  the  container  and  allow 
the  lime  to  slack  for  one  hour.  Add 
enough  warm  v.ater  to  make  the  white- 
wash spread  easily  with  a  brush.  To 
each  five  gallons  add  one  pound  of  glue 
— stick  glue  dissolved  in  warm  water — 
one-fourth  pound  of  salt  and  one  pint  of 
crude  carbolic  acid.  Apply  evenly  while 
warm  with  a  good  whitewash  brush. 


lie 

gel 
t'n 
■ 


•Iter  of  introduction, 
n  from  hi  in  regarding 
ig  of  your  I'otiltrv 
Stat.-  |'oullr\  As 


m,  r.  o.  Bo*  1704,  Dearer,  Oolo. 


Good  Poultry  Record. 

We  read  with  considerable  interest 
Mrs.  E.  G.  Chamberlain's  report  of  her 
poultry  returns  for  the  period  from 
March  15,  1922,  to  September.  Perhaps 
Western  Farm  Life  readers  of  the  poul- 
try department  will  be  interested  in  my 
report  for  the  same  period. 

Our  inventory  March  15  showed: 
Hen3  and  pullets,  134;  cockerels,  8.  In- 
ventory September  15:  Hens,  126;  pul- 
lets, 291;  cockerels,  14;  cock  birds,  3. 
The  income  from  March  15  to  Septem- 
ber 15  was  as  follows:  Total  returns, 
$608.49;  total  expense,  $251.94;  total 
profits  to  September  15,  $365.55,  and 
adding  the  value  of  poultry  and  eggs 
used  for  the  table,  $63.72,  brings  the 
grand  total  to  $420.27. 

Considerable  of  my  expense  was  for 
new  equipment,  buildings,-  and  high- 
class  baby  chicks  and  hatching  eggs, 
all  of  which  adds  to  the  total  value  of 
the  stock  and  plant. — Mrs.  Harry  E. 
Langridge,  Boulder  County,  Colo. 


Big  Colorado  Flock  of  Turkeys. 

Turkeys  raised  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A. 
W.  Baker  of  La  Plata  county,  Colo., 
from  a  breeding  flock  of  twenty-three 
turkey  hens  two  years  ago  were  more 
profitable  than  the  herd  of  twenty-three 
brood  sov/s.  This  year  they  grew  prob- 
ably the  largest  flock  of  turkeys  in  Col- 
orado. "When  we  checked  up  the  re- 
turn two  years  ago,"  said  Mrs.  Baker, 
"we  found  wo  had  made  more  clear 
money  from  the  turkeys  than  from  the 
twenty- three  brood  sov/3,  so  we  decided 
to  go  into  the  turkey  business  on  a 
larger  scale.  Wo  saved  200  turkey  hens 
and  purchased  eighteen  gobblers.  Last 
spring  we  hatchet!  3,800  young  turkeys. 
We  did  not  have  un  incubator,  but 
hatched  all  of  them  with  the  turkey 
hens.  We  always  set  several  hens  at 
one  time  and  divide  the  youngsters  ho 
tha'freach  h°n  had  all  she  could  care  for. 
This  enabled  us  to  quickly  get  hens,  not 
needed  to  raise  young,  back  on  the  job 
of  laying  cgg3  for  hatching. 

"We  fed  the  youngsters  on  hard- 
boiled  eggs,  seasoned  with  pepper  and 
u  little  salt,  for  ten  days  after  they  wen; 
hatched.  Then  we  began  with  bran, 
milk  and  tankage.  They  have  had  these 
feeds  ever  since  and  have  grown  fat  as 
well  as  developing  good  frames. 

"We  dipped  all  the  young  turkeys 
twice  with  a  good  stock  dip,  once  when 


they  were  six  weeks  old  and  again  when 
they  were  three  months  old.  One  must 
be  careful  to  treat  them  when  the  sun 
is  shining,  so  they  will  not  catch  cold. 

"The  hens  were  set  in  small  houses 
and  were  confined  to  these  with  their 
young  for  two  days  after  the  hatch. 
They  were  then  permitted  to  run  at 
lai'ge  over  eighty  acres.  We  herded 
them  like  sheep  are  herded  on  range. 
The  children  were  home  and  they 
helped.  We  put  up  a  tent  and  slept  on 
the  job  where  we  could  protect  them. 

"The  owls,  coyotes,  skunks  and  dogs 
were  our  enemies.  They  were  on  the 
job  soon  after  the  turkeys  were  hatched 
and  our  troubles  began.  We  had  to  fence 
in  a  place  where  all  of  the  turkeys  could 
be  driven  in  at  night.  They  roosted  in 
the  cedar  trees.  Soon  we  found  that  the 
owls  were  getting  them.  We  set  traps 
and  have  caught  a  good  many  of  them. 
The  skunks  and  dogs  got  their  share, 
but  in  spite  of  all,  we  have  more  than 
2,000  left  and  are  in  the  turkey  business 
to  stay.  We  have  learned  a  great  deal 
about  the  enemies  and  about  the  care 
of  turkeys  and  believe  we  can  be  more 
successful  another  year." 

The  Bakers'  have  a  daughter  who  is 
a  junior  in  Colorado  University  and  the 
profits  from  the  turkeys  are  paying  the 
expense  of  her  college  education. — P. 
C.  J. 


Turkeys  Cured  of  Paralysis. 

Some  young  turkeys  were  recently 
cured  of  paralysis  by  Mrs.  Joseph  Hale 
of  El  Paso  county.  She  writes  as  fol- 
lows in  telling  of  her  success: 

"I  put  the  turkeys  affected  in  a  com- 
fortable coop  by  themselves  and  gave 
each  one  twice  a  day  in  a  tea  spoonful 
of  water  three  drops  of  a  mixture  com- 
posed of  equal  parts  of  tincture  of  nux 
vomica  and  Fowler's  solution  of  arsenic. 
I  think  two  drops  would  probably  be 
enough  for  cockerels." 

Your  cure  is  all  right.  Paralysis  is 
often  caused  from  lack  of  proper  feed. 
The  birds  seem  to  grow  in  weight  faster 
than  in  strength.  To  overcome  this 
condition  it  is  well  to  give  a  conditioner 
such  as  Epsom  salts  and  then  plenty  of 
protein,  bone  meal  and  milk  in  the  ra- 
tion and  also  supply  plenty  of  green 
feed. — P.  C.  J. 


Pullets  Go  Into  Fall  Molt. 

Our  AVhite  Leghorn  pullets,  hatched 
March  20,  began  laying  in  August  and  in 
September  fully  40  per  cent  of  the  flock 
was  laying.  AVe  tried  to  hold  them  back 
by  reducing  the  beef  scrap  in  their  ra- 
tion. Quite  a  number  of  these  pullets 
now  have  gone  into  a  partial  molt.  They 
seem  to  be  in  the  best  of  health  and  we 
are  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  they 
should  molt  at  this  ,  time. — AV.  E.  H. 
Pueblo  county,  Colo. 

Leghorn  pullets  hatched  in  March  or- 
dinarily Avill  not  molt  the  first  year  if 
they  are  handled  under  ordinary  fai'm 
conditions.  These  pullets  undoubtedly 
have  been  hastened  in  their  maturity 
by  extra  care  and  liberal  feeding  of  well 
balanced  rations.  Sometimes  pullets 
will  go  through  a  neck  molt  without  its 
materially  reducing  their  Winter  egg 
production.  It  would  hardly  be  advis- 
able to  make  any  change  in  the  rations 
being  used  at  the  present  time.  You 
might  keep  the  water  away  from  the 
pullets  during  one  afternoon  and  the 
next  morning  give  them  a  small  amount 
of  warm  water  containing  ones-half  tea- 
spoon of  Epsom  salts  to  each  bird. 

If  you  can  purchase  some  sunflower 
seed  at  a  reasonable  price,  feed  at  the 
rate  of  about  a  handful  to  each  six  pul- 
lets daily  for  several  days.  With  this 
method  of  treating  your  pullets  you 
should  be  able  to  bring  them  out  of  a 
partial  molt  and  back  into  egg  produc- 
tion in  a  short  time. — P.  C.  J. 


Pullets  Have  Diphtheritic  Roup. 

My  pullets  are  coming  down  with  n 
disease  which  s'-cms  to  start  with  indi- 
cations of  choking.  A  pullet  will  make 
u  noise  as  though  something  was  fas- 
tened In  her  throat  and  later  becomes 
droopy,  standing  around  and  gasping  for 
breath.  I  have  put  a  roup  remedy  In  the 
water  and  have  admitiiHtercd  some  to 
the  sick  ones.  Now  must  of  the  Hock 
are  showing  signs  of  some  trouble  und 
they  seem  to  grow  worse  Instead  of  bet- 
ter. Their  heads  are  not  swollen  as  In 
ordinary  roup.  Moat  of  the  trouble  seems 
to  be  in  the  throat  und  mouth.  Some  of 
them  have  yellow  ulcers  or  blisters  In 
their  throats.  In  a  few  cases  there  la  a 
slight  discharge  from  the  nostrils  and 
the  eycH  water.  Is  there  such  a  thing  as 
diphtheria  among  chickens? — Mrs,  A.  X* 
II.,  Fremont  county,  Colo. 

Your  description  would  indicate  that 
your  pullets  are  affected  with  diphther- 


itic roup.  This  disease  is  quite  different 
in  its  symptoms  from  the  ordinary  form 
of  roup.  It  almost  invariably  come3 
from  infected  fowls  being  introduced  ia- 
to  the  flock  or  by  being  brought  to  the 
farm  by  birds  or  other  animals. 

Treatment  of  the  fowls  affected  re- 
quires much  time  and  patience  and  as  a 
rule  does  not  pay.  It  is  often  better  to 
kill  the  sick  ones  and  bunt  their  car- 
casses. The  poultry  house  should  be 
thoroughly  disinfected  with  a  crude  car- 
bolic acid  solution.  If  you  attempt  to 
treat  the  sick  birds  individually  they 
should  be  isolated  and  the  false  mem- 
branes removed  from  their  throats  with 
a  wad  of  absorbent  cotton  dipped  in  a 
solution  of  salt  water.  A  number  of 
remedies  are  recommended  in  "Farm- 
ers' Bulletin  957,"  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  which  can  be 
obtained  by  addressing  the  Department, 
Washington,  D.  C.  The  extension  serv- 
ice of  the  Colorado  Agricultural  College 
also  has  some  copies  of  this  bulletin  for 
distribution. 

If  you  are  not  entirely  satisfied  with 
this  diagnosis  of  the  disease,  which  i3 
the  best  Ave  can  give  from  the  descrip- 
tion, kill  one  of  the  birds  having  the 
disease,  pack  the  affected  parts  in  pow- 
dered borax  in  a  mason  fruit  jar,  and 
send  to  the  pathological  department  of 
the  Colorado  Agricultural  College,  Fort 
Collins.  There  will  be  no  charge  for 
making  a  diagnosis  and  this  is  the  most 
certain  way  to  obtain  a  correct  report 
on  the  trouble. — P.  C.  J. 


Heavy  Feeding  of  Potatoes. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  Western  Farm 
Life  I  saw  that  heavy  feeding  of  pota- 
toes to  laying  hens  reduces  their  egg 
production.  AArill  the  feeding  of  large 
amounts  of  watermelon,  cucumbers  and 
pumpkins  have  the  same  effect? — J.  A., 
Idaho. 

The  harmful  results  from  feeding  po- 
tatoes to  laying  hens  seems  to  be  from 
their  fattening  tendency.  Laying  hens 
should  be  in  good  flesh  but  never  overly 
fat.  Potatoes  are  also  very  bulky  in 
proportion  to  their  nutrient  value  and 
fill  up  the  crops  of  the  hens  without 
supplying  the  necessary  material  for 
egg  production.  This  would  undoubted- 
ly be  true  also  of  watermelons  and  cu- 
cumbers, although  they  Avould  probably 
be  more  easily  digested  and  more  other 
feed  would  be  eaten  with  them.  Pump- 
kins also  are  relatively  low  in  feed 
value.  They  contain  about  the  same 
amount  of  protein  as  potatoes,  there  be- 
ing about  1.1  pounds  of  protein  to  100 
pounds  of  potatoes  or  pumpkins.  Pump- 
kins contain  less  corbohydrates  and 
fats  and  for  that  reason  would  not  be 
quite  so  fattening  a  feed  as  potatoes. — 
P.  C.  J. 


Pullets  Have  Leg  Weakness. 

Something  is  wrong  with  my  pullets. 
They  get  weak  in  the  legs  and  droop 
around  until  they  get  so  bad  I  have  to 
kill  them.  What  is  the  trouble  and  what 
can  I  do  to  prevent  it  from  spreading 
through  the  flock? — J.  H.  N.,  Fremont 
county,  Colo. 

These  pullets  probably  are  affected 
Avith  what  is  called  "leg  weakness." 
The  trouble  is  often  attributed  to  im- 
proper feeding,  but  may  result  from  a 
variety  of  causes.  It  is  usually  not  very 
hard  to  cure.  The  difficulty  seems  to 
be  that  the  birds  grow  in  weight  more 
rapidly  than  in  strength.  Epsom  salts 
should  be  given  in  a  bran  mash  slightly 
moistened  at  the  rate  of  one  pound  of 
the  salts  to  100  birds.  Place  finely- 
ground  bone  where  the  pullets  have  free 
access  to  it.  Increase  the  amount  of 
meat  scrap  in  the  ration  and  supply 
plenty  of  green  feed. — P.  C.  J. 


Lengthening  the  Hen's  Day. 

In  order  to  get  a  full  day's  work  from 
the  hens  during  the  season  of  short  day- 
light hours  many  poultrymen  have 
adopted  the  practice  of  using  electric 
lights  to  lengthen  the  day.  The  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture 
points  out  that  the  total  year's  produc- 
tion has  not  been  increased  very  mate- 
rially by  eking  out  the  short  daylight 
hours  Avith  electricity,  but  it  does  in- 
crease the  production  during  the  winter 
months,  when  eggs  are  worth  more  and 
thus  increases  the  profit.  In  tests  car- 
ried on  by  the  Department  during  the 
fall  and  winter  of  the  two  years  1920 
and  1921,  lights  were  used  from  No- 
vember 1  to  March  20. 

Each  year  a  flock  of  fifty  pullets  wa3 
used.  The  first  year,  during  the  period 
when  lights  were  used,  the  lighted  pen 
produced  fifty  dozen  more  eggs  than 
the  same  number  of  pullets  in  an  un- 
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lighted  house.  The  second  year  the 
pullets  in  the  lighted  pen  laid  more 
than  sixty  dozen  eggs  in  excess  of  an 
unlighted  flock  of  the  same  size  and 
quality.  One  75-watt  light  was  used 
for  the  fifty  pullets  2xk  hours  daily  for 
140  days.  It  was  turned  on  at  4:30  in 
morning  and  allowed  to  run  until  day- 
light, being  turned  off  by  the  poultry 
man  when  he  came  to  work.  It  was 
turned  on  automatically  by  an  alarm- 
clock  device. 

An  average  length  of  day  of  from 
twelve  to  thirteen  hours  gives  the  best 
results.  Adding  the  extra  light  in  the 
morning  is  the  most  convenient  method, 
although  some  poultrymen  use  light 
both  morning  and  evening.  The  hours 
added  to  the  hens'  working  day  should 
be  the  same  in  either  case.  Making  the 
day  longer  than  thirteen  hours  forces 
the  birds  too  much. 

When  lights  are  used  in  the  evening 
some  arrangement  for  dimming  them 
is  required  so  that  the  hens  will  go  to 
roost  before  they  are  entirely  turned 
out. 

When  artificial  lights  are  used  the 
hens  must  be  fed  more.  In  fact,  the 
object  of  the  plan  is  to  give  the  hens 
an  opportunity  to  eat  more  with  the 
result  that  they  will  be  forced  to  lay 
more  eggs,  providing  they  are  of  a  lay- 
ing strain.  Dry  mash  should  be  avail- 
able at  all  times  and  scratch  feed  should 
be  used  in  deep  litter  to  make  them  ex- 
ercise. A  feed  of  grain  should  be  put 
in  the  litter  at  night  so  that  the  hens 
can  go  to  work  as  soon  as  the  lights  go 
on  in  the  morning. 

It  is  important  to  have  plenty  of  fresh 
water  handy  so  that  the  hens  can  get 
it  whenever  they  are  eating.  In  the 
winter  when  lights  are  turned  on  auto- 
matically in  the  morning  some  pi-ovis- 
ion  must  be  made  to  keep  the  water 
from  freezing  when  it  is  kept  in  the 
house  all  night.  The  Department  uses 
an  electric  light  with  a  carbon  bulb  im- 
mersed in  the  drirfking  water.  The  bulb 
is  tightly  covered  with  a  piece  of  black 
cloth  so  no  light  is  thrown  in  the  pen. 

As  a  general  rule  it  is  only  profitable 
to  use  artificial  lighting  on  pullets,  and 
the  best  results  are  obtained  on  well- 
matured  pullets.  Hens  to  be  used  for 
breeders  should  not  be  forced  for  egg 
production  with  electric  lights  during 
the  period  just  preceding  the  breeding 
season,  as  forced  laying  at  that  time  is 
apt  to  cause  poorer  hatches  and  pro- 
duce weaker  chickens  than  would  be  ob- 
tained from  hens  under  normal  winter 
conditions. 


Chickens  can  be  kept  out  of  the  self- 
feeder  for  hogs  by  hanging  a  hinged 
flap  in  front  of  the  feed  trough.  The 
pigs  wilL  push  it  back  to  get  the  feed. 


Hens  will  not  produce  eggs  from  ice. 
Keep  the  drinking  pan  thawed  out. 

Tangled  Trails. 

(Continued  from  Page  13.) 
of  danger  that  comes  to  some  men  who 
live  constantly  in  peril  was  warning  him. 

"Who's  there?"  he  asked  sharply. 

No  voice  replied,  but  there  was  a  faint 
rustle  of  some  one  or  some  thing  stir- 
ring. 

He  waited,  crouched  in  the  darkness. 

There  came  another  vague  rustle  of 
movement.  And  presently  another,  this 
time  closer.  Every  sense  in  him  was 
alert,  keyed  up  to  closest  attention.  He 
knew  that  some  one,  for  some  sinister 
purpose,  had  come  into  this  apartment 
and  been  trapped  here  by  him. 

The  moments  flew.  He  thought  he 
could  hear  his  hammering  heart.  A 
stifled  gasp,  a  dozen  feet  from  him,  was 
just  audible. 

He  leaped  for  the  sound.  His  outflung 
hand  struck  an  arm  and  slid  down  it. 
caught  at  a  small  wrist,  and  fastened 
there.  In  the  fraction  of  a  second  left 
him  he  realized,  beyond  question,  that  it 
was  a  woman  he  had  assaulted. 

The  hand  was  wrenched  from  him. 
There  came  a  zigzag  flash  of  lightning 
searing  his  brain,  a  crash  that  filled  the 
world  for  him — and  he  floated  in,to  un- 
consciousness. 


CHAPTER  VII. 
Foul  Play. 

Lane  came  back  painfully  to  a  world  of 
darkness.  His  head  throbbed  distress- 
ingly. Querulously  he  wondered  where 
he  was  and  what  had  taken  place. 

He  drew  the  Angers  of  his  outstretched 
hand  along  the  nap  of  a  rug  and  he 
knew  he  was  on  the  floor.  Then  his  mind 
cleared  and  he  remembered  that  a  wom- 
an's hand  had  been  Imprisoned  in  his 
just  before  his  brain  stopped  functioning. 

Who  was  she?  What  was  she  doing 
here?  And  what  under  heaven  had  hit 
him  hard  enough  to  put  the  lights  out 
so  instantly? 

He  sat  up  and  held  his  throbbing  head. 
He  had  been  struck  on  the  point  of  the 
chin  and  gone  down  like  an  axed  bul- 
lock. The  woman  must  have  lashed  out 
at  him  with  some  weapon. 

In  his  pocket  he  found  a  match.  It 
flared  up  and  lit  a  small  space  in  the  pit 
of  blackness.  Unsteadily  he  got  to  his 
feet  and  moved  toward  the  door.  His 
mind  was  quite  clear  now  and  his  senses 
abnormally  sensitive.  For  instance,  he 
wan  aware  of  a  faint  perfume  of  violet 
In  the  room,  so  faint  that  he  had  not 
noticed  it  before. 

There  grew  on  him  a  horror,  an  eager- 


ness to  be  gone  from  the  rooms.  It  was 
based  on  no  reasoning,  but  on  some  ob- 
scure feeling  that  there  had  taken  place 
something  evil,  something  that  chilled 
his  blood. 

Yet  he  did  not  go.  He  had  come  for  a 
purpose,  and  it  was  characteristic  of  him 
that  he  stayed  in  spite  of  the  dread  that 
grew  on  him  till  it  filled  his  breast. 
Again  he  groped  along  the  wall  for  the 
light  switch.  A  second  match  flared  In 
his  Angers  and  showed  it  to  him.  Light 
flooded  the  room. 

His  first  sensation  was  of  relief.  This 
handsome  apartment  with  its  Persian 
rugs,  its  padded  easy-chairs,  its  harmon- 
ious wall  tints,  had  a  note  of  repose 
quite  alien  to  tragedy.  It  was  {he  home 
of  a  man  who  had  given  a  good  deal  of 
attention  to  making  himself  comfortable. 
Indefinably,  it  was  a  man's  room.  The 
presiding  genius  of  it  was  masculine  and 
not  feminine.  It  lacked  the  touches  of 
adornment  that  only  a  woman  can  give 
to  make  a  place  homelike. 

Yet  one  adornment  caught  Klrby's  eye 
at  once.  It  was  a  large  photograph  in 
a  handsome  frame  on  the  table.  The 
picture  showed  the  head  and  bust  of  a 
beautiful  woman  in  evening  dress.  She 
was  a  brunette,  young  and  very  attract- 
ive. The  line  of  head,  throat,  and  shoul- 
der was  perfect.  The  delicate,  disdain- 
ful poise  and  the  gay  provocation  in  the 
dark,  slanting  eyes  were  enough  to  tell 
th.it  she  was  no  novice  In  the  game  of 
sex.  He  judged  her  an  expensive  orchid 
produced  in  the  civilization  of  our  twen- 
tieth-century hothouse.  Across  the  bot- 
tom of  the  picture  was  scrawled  an  in- 
scription in  a  fashionably  angular  hand. 
Lane  moved  closer  to  read  it.  The  words 
were,  "Always,  Phyllis."  Probably  this 
was  the  young  woman  to  whom,  if  rumor 
were  true,  James  Cunningham,  Senior, 
was  engaged. 

•  On  the  floor,  near  where  Kirby  had 
been  lying,  lay  a  heavy  piece  of  agate 
evidently  used  for  a  paper-weight.  He 
picked  up  the  smooth  stone  and  guessed 
instantly  that  this  was  the  weapon 
which  had  established  contact  with  his 
chin.  Very  likely  the  woman's  hand  had 
closed  on  it  when  she  heard  him  coming. 
She  had  switched  off  the  light  and  wait- 
ed for  him.  That  the  blow  had  found  a 
vulnerable  mark  and  knocked  him  out 
had  been  sheer  luck. 

Kirby  passed  into  a  luxurious  bedroom 
beyond  which  was  a  tiled  bathroom.  He 
glanced  these  over  and  returned  to  the 
outer  apartment.  There  was  still  an- 
other door.  It  was  closed.  As  the  man 
from  Wyoming  moved  toward  it  he  felt 
once  more  a  strange  sensation  of  dread. 
It  was  strong  enough  to  stop  him  in  his 
stride.  What  was  he  going  to  find  be- 
hind that  door?  When  he  laid  his  hand 
on  the  knob  pinpricks  played  over  his 
scalp  and  galloped  down  his  spine. 

He  opened  the  door.  A  sweet  sickish 
odor,  pungent  but  not  heavy,  greeted  his 
nostrils.  It  was  a  familiar  smell,  one  he 
had  met  only  recently.  Where?  His 
memory  jumped  to  a  corridor  of  the 
Cheyenne  hospital.  He  had  been  pass- 
ing the  operating-room  on  his  way  to 
see  Wild  Rose.  The  door  had  opened 
and  there  had  been  wafted  to  him  faint- 
ly the  penetrating  whiff  of  chloroform. 
It  was  the  same  drug  he  sniffed  now. 

He  stood  on  the  threshold,  groped  for 
the  switch,  and  flashed  on  the  lights. 
Sound  though  Kirby  Lane's  nerves  were, 
he  could  not  repress  a  gasp  at  what  he 
saw. 

Leaning  back  in  an  armchair,  looking 
up  at  him  with  a  horrible  sardonic  grin, 
was  his  uncle  James  Cunningham.  His 
wrists  were  tied  with  ropes  to  the  arms 
of  the  chair.  A  towel,  passed  round  his 
throat,  fastened  the  body  to  the  back  of 
the  chair  and  propped  up  the  head.  A 
bloody  clot  of  hair  hung  tangled  just 
above  the  temple.  The  man  was  dead 
beyond  any  possibility  of  doubt.  There 
was  a  small  hole  in  the  center  of  the 
forehead  through  which  a  bullet  had 
crashed.  Beneath  this  was  a  thin  trickle 
of  blood  that  had  run  into  the  heavy 
eyebrows. 

The  dead  man  was  wearing  a  plaid 
smoking  jacket  and  oxblood  slippers.  On 
the  tabouret  close  to  his  hand  lay  a  half- 
smoked  cigar.  There  was  a  grewsome 
suggestion  in  the  tilt  of  the  head  and 
the  gargoyle  grin  that  this  was  a  hid- 
eous and  shocking  jest  he  was  playing 
on  the  world. 

Kirby  snatched  his  eyes  from  the  grim 
spectacle  and  looked  around  the  room. 
It  was  evidently  a  private  den  to  which 
the  owner  of  the  apartment  retired. 
There  were  facilities  for  smoking  and 
for  drinking,  a  lounge  which  showed 
marks  of  wear,  and  a  writing  desk  in 
one  corner. 

The  desk  held  the  young  man's  gaze. 
It  was  open.  Papers  lay  scattered  ev- 
erywhere and  its  contents  had  been 
rifled  and  flung  on  the  floor.  Some  one, 
in  a  desperate  hurry,  had  searched  every 
pigeon-hole. 

The  window  of  the  room  was  open. 
Perhaps  it  had  been  thrown  up  to  let 
out  the  fumes  of  the  chloroform.  Kiroy 
stepped  to  it  and  looked  down.  The  fire 
escape  ran  past  it  to  the  stories  above 
and  below. 

The  young  man  had  seen  more  than 
once  the  tragedies  of  the  range.  He  had 
heard  the  bark  of  guns  and  had  looked 
down  on  quiet  dead  men  but  a  minute 
before  full  of  lusty  life.  But  these  had 
been  victims  of  warfare  in  the  open, 
usually  of  sudden  passions  that  had 
flared  and  struck.  This  was  different. 
It  was  murder,  deliberate,  cold-blooded, 
atrocious.  The  man  had  been  tied  up, 
made  helpless,  and  done  to  death  with- 
out mercy.  There  was  a  note  of  the  ab- 
normal, of  the  unhuman,  about  the  af- 
fair. Whoever  had  killed  James  Cun- 
ningham deserved  the  extreme  penalty 
of  the  law. 

He  was  a  man  who  no  doubt  had  made 
many  enemies.  Always  he  had  demanded 
his  pound  of  flesh  and  got  it.  Some  one 
had  waited  patiently  for  his  hour  and 
exacted  a  fearful  vengeance  for  what- 
ever wrong  he  had  suffered. 

Kirby  decided  that  he  must  call  the 
police  at  once.  No  time  ought  to  be  lost 
in  starting  to  run  down  the  murderer. 
He  stepped  Into  the  living-room  to  the 
telephone,  lifted  the  receiver  from  the 
hook,  and — stood  staring  down  at  a  glove 
lying  on  the  table. 

As  he  looked  at  it  the  blood  washed 
out  of  his  face.  He  had  a  sensation  as 
though  his  heart  had  been  plunged  into 
cracked  ice.  For  he  recognized  the  glove 
on  the  table,  knew  who  its  owner  was. 

It  was  a  small  riding  gauntlet  with  a 


Get  Fowler  Egg  Farm  White  Leghorns  for  Eggs 

A  w later-laying  atraia.  The  Bred-to-Lay  Kind — 247  to  ZHH-etiK  blood. 


1923  BABY  CHICKS  "- B'M  «^ 


By  placing  your  order  NOW  you  may  rest  a*«ured  that  you  will  (jet  your  mm  or 
chicks  just  when  you  want  them.    i'LAY   SAKE  THIS  VKAR.    Book  your  order  SOW  v  ith 

,  _    _   the   POWUn  EGG   I  ARM  and  get  rtarted 

Mr.  Hsybsll,  In  Idaho,  writes: "172  Pul- 


lets  railed  from  your  egg*  have  averaged  me 
$4.75  per  day  for  November  and  December 
— 60  per  cent  daily  egg  yield."  


you  muRt  have  the  FOWXKK  BOO  FARM 

OUT  Circular  and  prices  which  contains  facts  from  our  customer* 


With  a  real  strain  of  bred-to-lay  Leghorns; 
the  kind  that  will  make  you  m'jt.-y  right 
from  the  start. 

Don't  think  such  a  record  po>sible  with 
any  other  strain  of  Leghorn*.     To  do  this 
STRAIN  of  bred  to  lay  Leghorns.    Write  tvjay  for 
Address 


Fowler  Egg  Farm,  Route  1-B,  Fowler,  Colo. 


Incubating  Time  Will  Soon  Be  Here 

Did  YOl"  Kef  satisfactory  hatches  lantarasoof 
Are  you  in  the  market  for  an  incubator? 

Investigate  the  Charters  Incubator 

BEFORE  VOL  BLV.     WRITE   I  OR  CATALOG. 

Trim  the  wick  only  once  a  week.  Fill  the  lamp  only  oace  a  week. 

The  CHARTERS  regulates  Itself  automatically. 
The  best  oil-buruing  hot-  water  incubator. 

SOLD  BY 

The  Colorado  Seed  Co.,  1515  Champa  St.,  Denver  Agents 

S.  L.  SWEET,  Mgr.  ROMOCO   1'OI  LTRY  FARM, 
Littleton,  Colo.,  Inter  mountain  Distributor. 


IMPROVED  Electric  li$ht  and  Power 


Don't  Consider  any  Farm  Lighting  Plant  until  yoa  read  about  this 

new  aod  wonderful  improved  and  perfected  Model  L&— 

Cushman  Belted  Electric  Plant 

More  Power,  Lees  Cost,  Better  Service,  Less  Trouble.  The  Cosh- 
man  4  H.  P.  Plant.  Model  16,  has  never  been  equalled.  A  hieber  grade, 
sll-porpoee  Electric  Plant  with  plenty  of  power  and  plenty  of  light 
for  all  yoor  needs.   Cot  in  price  to  s  very  attractive  fie-ore. 

A  smaller,  very  practical  plant,  at  a  very  low  price,  the  C ashman 
\H  H.  P.  Throttle  Governed  Plant  is  the  new  sensation.  Most  practical, 
cheapest  Plant  on  the  market.  The  Coshman  Belted  Plant  gives  yoa  an 
engine  that  can  he  used  independently.  Free  circular  on  Light  Plants. 

CUSHMAN  MOTOR  WORKS  KL&fttfiJs 

Manufacturers  also  of  Lightweight  Engines  —  iS  to  20  H.  P. 


Ship 

Us 

Your 


TURKEYS 


DUCKS  GEESE 
CHICKENS 


HOXEST  WEIGHTS — PROMPT  REMITTANCES 

ship  Droned  stock  SHIP  EARLY  FOR  BEST  PRICES 

if  possible. 

THE  RHODES  RANCH  EGG  C0.^2£2££* 


device  of  a  rose  embroidered  on  the 
wrist.  He  -would  have  known  that  glove 
among  a  thousand. 

He  had  seen  it.  a  few  hours  since,  on 
the  hand  of  Wild  Rose. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 
By  Means  of  the  Fire  Escape. 

Kirby  Lane  stood  with  fascinated  eyes 
looking  down  at  the  glove,  muscles  and 
brain  alike  paralyzed.  The  receiver  was 
in  his  hand,  close  to  his  ear. 

A  voice  from  the  other  end  of  the 
Wire  drifted  to  him.     '  Number,  please." 

Automatically  he  hung  the  receiver  on 
the  hook.  Dazed  though  he  was,  the 
rough  rider  knew  that  the  police  were 
the  last  people  in  the  world  he  wanted 
to  see  just  now. 

All  his  life  he  had  lived  the  adventure 
of  the  outdoors.  For  twelve  months  he 
had  served  at  the  front,  part  of  the  time 
with  the  forces  in  the  Argonne.  He  had 
ridden  stampedes  and  fought  through 
blizzards.  He  had  tamed  the  worst  out- 
law" horses  the  West  could  produce.  But 
he  had  never  been  so  shock-shaken  as 
he  was  now.  A  fact  impossibly  but 
dreadfully  true  confronted  him.  Wild 
Rose  had  been  alone  with  his  uncle  in 
these  rooms,  had  listened  with  breathless 
horror  while  Kirby  climbed  the  stairs, 
had  been  trapped  by  his  arrival,  and  had 
fought  like  a  wolf  to  make  her  escape. 
He  remembered  the  wild  cry  of  her  out- 
raged heart,  "Nothing's  too  bad  for  a 
man  like  that." 

Lane  was  sick  with  fear.  It  ran 
through  him  and  sapped  his  supple 
strength  like  an  illness.  It  was  not  pos- 
sible that  Rose  could  have  done  this  in 
her  right  mind.  But  he  had  heard  a 
doctor  say  once  that  under  stress  of 
great  emotion  people  sometimes  went 
momentarily  insane.  His  friend  had 
been  greatly  wrought  up  from  anxiety, 
pain,  fever,  and  lack  of  sleep. 

In  replacing  the  telephone  he  had  ac- 
cidentally pushed  aside  a  book.  Be- 
neath it  was  a  slip  of  paper  on  which 
had  been  penciled  a  note.  He  read  it. 
without  any  interest. 

"Mr.  Hull  he  come  see  you.  He  sorry 
you  not  here.  He  say  maybe  perhaps 
make  honorable  call  some  other  time. 

"S.  Horikawa." 

An  electric  bell  buzzed  through  the 


apartment.  The  sound  of  it  startled 
Kirby  as  though  it  had  been  the  warn- 
ing of  a  rattlesnake  close  to  his  head. 
Some  one  was  at  the  outer  door  ringing 
for  admission.  It  would  never  do  for 
him  to  be  caught  here. 

He  had  been  trained  to  swift  thought 
reactions.  Quickly  but  noiselessly  he 
stepped  to  the  door  and  released  the 
catch  of  the  Yale  lock  so  that  it  would 
not  open  from  the  outside  without  a  key. 
He  switched  off  the  light  and  passed 
•  through  the  living-room  into  the  bed- 
chamber. His  whole  desire  now  was  to 
be  gone  from  the  building  as  soon  as 
possible.  The  bedroom  also  he  darkened 
before  he  stepped  to  the  window  and 
crept  through  it  to  the  platform  of  the 
fire  escape. 

The  glove  was  still  in  his  hand.  He 
thrust  it  into  his  pocket  as  he  began  the 
descent.  The  iron  ladder  ran  down  the 
building  to  the  alley.  It  ended  ten  feet 
above  the  ground.  Kirby  lowered  him- 
self and  dropped.  He  turned  to  the  right 
down  the  alley  toward  Glenarm  street- 

A  man  was  standing  at  the  corner  of 
the  alley  trying  to  light  a  cigar.  He  was 
a  reporter  on  the  Times,  just  returning 
from  the  Press  Club  where  he  had  been 
playing  a  pool  tournament. 

He  stopped  Lane.  "Can  you  lend  me 
a  match,  friend?" 

The  cattleman  handed  him  three  or 
four  and  started  to  go. 

"Just  a  mo'."  the  newspaper  man  said, 
striking  a  light.  "Do  you  always " — puff, 
puff — "leave  your  rooms" — puff,  puff,  puff 
— "by  the  fire  escape?" 

Kirby  looked  at  him  in  silence,  think- 
ing furiously.  He  had  been  caught,  after 
all.  There  were  witnesses  to  prove  he 
had  gone  up  to  his  uncle's  rooms.  Here 
was  another  to  testify  he  had  left  by  the 
fire  escape.  The  best  he  could  say  was 
that  he  was  very  unlucky. 

"Never  mind,  friend."  the  newspaper 
man  went  on.  "You  don't  look  like  a  sec- 
ond-story worker  to  yours  truly."  He 
broke  into  a  little  amused  chuckle.  "I 
reckon  friend  husband,  who  never  comes 
home  till  Saturday  night,  happened 
around  unexpectedly  and  the  fire  escape 
looked  good  to  you.    Am  I  right?" 

The  Wyoming  man  managed  a  grin. 
It  was  not  a  mirthful  one.  but  it  sen 
"You're  a  wizard."  he  said  admi-.r.. 
The  reporter  had  met  a  bootlegger 
earlier  in  the  evening  and  had  two  or 
(Turn  to  Page  22.) 
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Farmers'  and  Stockmens'  Exchange 

Advertisements  will  be  inserted  in  this  department  for  7c  per  word;  four  or  more 
consecutive  insertions,  5c  a  word  each  insertion.  Remittances  can  be  made  by  postoffice 
money  order  or  personal  check.  Every  figure  and  initial  counts  as  one  word.  Guaranteed 
circulation  55,000  copies  each  issue.  Send  us  a  trial  advertisement.  Write  for  proof  show- 
ing how  these  columns  pay  advertisers. 


POULTRY 


 RHODE  ISLAND  REDS.  

DVRK  BRILLIANT,  LONG  BACK  R.  C.  REDS — 

Type,  capacity,  $2.50,  $3.  Charles  Sigle,  Lu- 
cas, Kan.   

"DEWEYLAWN"   ROSE   COMB  REDS,  CHOICE 

breeding  cockerels  and  pullets  for  sale.    C.  E. 

Dewey,  Fort  Morgan,  Colo.  

SINGLE-COMB  RHODE    ISLAND    DARK  RED 

cockerels,  exhibition  stock,  prize  winners,  $2.50 

to  84.    William  Ruger,  Yuma,  Colo.  

S.  C.  REDS— TEN   YEARS  CAREFUL  MATING 

for  egg  production.  Cocks  and  cockerels,  $2  to 
$5.  Special  mating,  $5.  L.  A.  Davids,  Hender- 
son, Colo.,  or  Dr.  F.  S.  Schoenleber,  Stock  Yards, 

Denver.  

THOROUGHBRED      SINGLE  -  COMB  RHODE 

Island   Red   cockerels,    direct   descendants  of 
Madison  Square  Garden  prize  winners.     Line  bred 
from  selected  hea\y  laying  type  for  19  years; 
S2.50  and  $3.     Carl  Wilson,  Maher,  Colo. 
LOWER'S  POULTRY  FARM,  ARYADA,  COLO. — 

Breeder  of  line-bred  heavy-laying  type  Single- 
Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds  for  twenty  years.  Hatch- 
ing eggs  and  baby  chicks  Jan.  1.  Like  all  things 
of  superior  merit,  demand  is  greater  than  supply. 
Please  place  your  order  early.   Catalog  on  request. 

 LEGHORNS.  

SINGLE-COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS— BOOKING 
orders  for  baby  chicks  1923,  delivered  "from 
American  highest  official  record  strain  (Holly- 
wood);  also  breeding  cockerels,  $5  to  $15;  guar- 
antee to  please.  Agency  for  Wishbone  Mammoth 
Incubator  and  Brooders.  Mile  High  Poultry  Farm, 

Wheatridge,  Colo.  

BARRON  SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN 
baby  chicks,  from  J.  R.  Mooney's  imported 
pedigreed,  trap-nested  288-egg  strain;  $20  per 
100,  postpaid;  10%  discount  on  all  orders  re- 
ceived before  Jan.  15;  25%  deposit  to  accompany 
ordeT,  balance  10  days  before  date  of  shipment. 

Jas.  Ross.  Belvue,  Kan.  

WALKER'S  WHITE  LEGHORNS — BABY  CHICKS 
for  1923  from  our  heavy  winter  layers;  Hogan- 
ized  for  heavy  egg  production.  In  the  business 
eighteen  years  right  here  in  North  La  Junta.  We 
are  not  a  mere  hatchery-;  we  produce  our  own 
eggs  and  chicks;  no  bought-up  junk  here.  Stop 
keeping  chickens,  let  Walker's  chickens  keep  you. 
Riverside  Poultry  Farm,  H.  D.  Walker  &  Sons, 
La  Junta,  Colo.  

 MINORCAS.  

BUFF  MINORCAS,  THE  COMING  BREED  FOR 

eggs  and  exhibition.     Geo.  B.  Gibbs,  Redfield, 

Kansas.   *   

 WYANDOTTES.  

WHITE     WYANDOTTE     COCKERELS,  TRAP- 

nested.  Mrs.  Mary  M.  Wright,  Rt.  2,  Box  314, 
Boulder,  Colo.  

 ORPINGTONS.  

CHOICE  SINGLE-COMB  BUFF  ORPINGTON  PUL- 
lets.    Lee  Lantz,  LaJunta,  Colo. 

 LANGSHANS.  

BLACK  LANGSHANS,  THE  WINTER  LAYERS — 

Cockerels,  $2.50  to  $5.  O.  Moon,  Ft.  Morgan, 
Colo.   

 PLYMOUTH  ROCKS.  

WHITE  ROCK  COCKERELS,  FISHEL  STRAIN, 

$6  to  $20.    Beaty's  Poultry  Farm,  Rocky  Ford, 

Colo.   •  I  . 

WHITE  ROCK  COCKERELS,   PULLETS,  HENS 

and  cocks — Prize  winners.  Also  Collie  pups. 
F.  L.  Tolliver  Stock  Farm,  Ft.  Collins,  Colo. 

 SEVERAL  VARIETIES.  

NINETY  BREEDS — POULTRY.  EGGS,  PIGEONS. 

dogs,  baby  chicks,  parrots,  ferrets,  hares.  Com- 
plete free  folder.     Bergey's  Poultry  Farm,  Tel- 

ford,  Pa.  

SINGLE-COMB   PUREBRED    BLACK  MINORCA 

cockerels.  $2  each.  White  Langshan  cockerels, 
$2  each.  Purebred  Bourbon  Red  Turkey  gobblers, 
$7  each.  Mrs.  H.  C.  Maranville,  Hcnkelnian,  Neb. 
IF  IT   WEARS   FEATHKRS   WE   HAVE   IT  OR 

will  get  it  for  you.  Headquarters  for  pullets 
and  cockerels.  Have  on  hand  classy  lot  of  Barred 
Rock  and  Anrona  pullets.  Oat  sprouters  to  get 
you  winter  eggs.  Write  or  phone.  Champney's 
Poultry  Yards,  2057  S.  Broadway,  Denver,  Colo. 

 TU  R  KEYS.  

WANTED — TO  BUY  OR  EXCHANGE  BOURBON 

Red  Turkey  torn.  John  Bolm,  Ft.  Garland,  Colo. 
PURE-BRED  MAMMOTH  BOURBON  TOMS  AND 
hent.  $7.  $4.     K.  K.  Young.  Ft.  Morgan,  Colo. 
FUSE   BKONZE   TURKEYS,    STRONG,  HARDY, 

early  hatched.     Toms,  $15;  pullets,  $7.  Mrs. 

E.  E.  Brubaker,  Lamar,  Colo.  

BRONZE  TURKEYS,   TRULY   MAMMOTH;  YOU 

can't  buy  better;  young  toms,  $10  to  $15.  Or- 

llle  Roberts.  Capulin,  New  Mex.  

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEY  TOMS,  $12.50  TO 

$15;  bullets,  $7.50  to  $H.     Satisfaction  guar- 
anteed. G.  A.  Cobb,  Fowler,  Colo. 
PURE    WHITE    HOLLANDS — WON    FIRST  AT 

Stat*  Fair;  very  domestic,  large,  hardy;  20-lb. 

toms.  $10.     Fern  Wad*.  Wiley,  Colo,  

IDEAL  MAMMOTH  BRONZE  PUREBRED  GOLD 

hank,  large-boned,  vigoroui,  prize-winning 
•tock.   Toms,  $10—20;  hen*,  $6 — 10.     Mrs.  W. 

H.  Linville.  Lamar,  Colo.  

MAMMOTH    BRONZE    HENS.   1ft  TO   20  LBS. 

each,  $15;  »m«  June. hatched  pullets,  $12.50; 
toms,  $15.  Imitrur -florin  on  raining  turkeys,  cur- 
ing crop  disease,  blackhead*  and  cause  of  it,  $1. 
Kunnylale   Poultry  Farm,  Wm.  A.  Draves,  Prop., 


DUCKS  AND  GEESE. 


MAMMOTH 

PEKM  DUO 

KS,  11.60!  DRAKES,  $2. 

'  year-old 
Colo 

trio,  $12. 

)  f:\NDKRS,  $4;  TWO 
'.   J.   Merig,  Kcenesburir, 

WHITE   PEKIN   DRAKES,  «   LIIS.,   $2j  FANCY 
TmilooM  f*ene,   10   lb*.,   $3.     Charles  Slgle, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


MEANS  IIIOII  ITUCEH.  QUICK  REMIT- 
nd  lionfKt  weight*.     Ship  iis  your  live 
i  poultry     The  Rhode*  Ranch  Egg  Co., 

Co!o. 


NEED  CHICKEN  COOPS?    WE  LOAN  THEM  TO 
you  free  and  pay  you  top  market  for  your  poul- 
try.   The  Rhodes  Ranch  Egg  Co.,  Denver,  Colo. 

STANDARD  CHEMICAL  PRODUCTS  CO.  PROD- 
ucts  for  poultry;  Standard  Poultry  Spray, 
Standard  Poultry  Germ  Fluid  for  diseases,  and 
Standard  Poultry  Powder.  Recommended  by  many 
who  are  using  them;  only  sold  through  representa- 
tives of  State  Poultry  Association,  who  will  call 
on  you  in  time.  Standard  Chemical  Products  Co., 
Denver,  Colo. 


LIVE  STOCK 


CATTLE. 


FOR  SALE — REGISTERED  GUERNSEY  BULL,  4 

years  old.    Alfred  Vernoy,  Las  Animas,  Colo. 
FOR  SALE — REGISTERED  RED  POLLED  CAT- 

tle;  breeding  stock,  beef  and  milk.  W.  A.  Hob- 
son,  Swallows,  Colo.  

RANGE     BULLS — REGISTERED  HEREFORDS 

and  Shorthorns.     The  Lowell  Purebred  Cattle 

Co.,  Union  Stock  Y'ards,  Denver.  

WHY   PAY  MORE.'     PUREBRED  REGISTERED 

Holstein   heifer   calves,   $50.     Circulars  free. 
Condon's  Holstein  Parks,  West  Chester,  Ohio. 
FOR  SALE — TWENTY  HEAD  OF  HIGH-GRADE 

Milking  Shorthorn  cows,  bred  to  and  sired  by 
registered  bulls.  Also  one  2-year-old  registered 
Milking  Shorthorn  bull.     V.  T.  Wyatt,  Sedalia, 

Colo.  

FOR  SALE — FIVE -MONTHS-OLD     PURE  AND 

well  bred  Holstein  Friesian  bull  calf;  from  a 
40-pound  bull  and  a  real  cow.  See  calf  and  dam 
at  Fairhill  Farm,  South  Federal  Blvd.  Entrance 
just  north  Loretto  Academy.  Phone  Eng.  151. 
W.  F.  Norris.  Route  6,  Box  117,  Denver,  Colo. 

 HOGS.  

BIG-TYPE  POLAND  CHINAS,  BOTH  SEXES,  ALL 
ages.     Write   for   prices  and   breeding.  Gad 
Barney,  Haswell,  Colo. 

FIRST-CLASS  REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRES,  PO- 
land   Chinas,   and   Chester  Whites;   boars  and 
gilts;  also  White  Wyandottes.  Dyke  Smith,  Flem- 
ing,  Colo.  

MILCH  GOATS.  ~ 

SWISS   MILCH  GOATS,   HIGH-GRADE  STOCK; 

milkir.g  from  three  to  five  quarts;  also  young 
stock.    Frank.  Rauchfuss,  R.  P.,  Edgewater,  Colo. 


HELP  WANTED 


RAILWAY  MAIL  CLERKS,  GOV'T  CLERKS  AND 
carriers  needed;  $1,500 — $2,400;  experience  un- 
necessary.   Particulars  free.    Write  Mokane,  Dept. 

B-ll,  Denver,  Colo.  

MEN  AND  WOMEN  TO  SELL  BANNER  BRUSHES 
direct  to  home;  good  pay;   exlusive  territory, 
permanent  work.     The  Banner  Brush  Co.,  1810 
Blake  St.,  Denver,  Colo.  

EARN  $110  TO  $250  MONTHLY,  EXPENSES 
paid,  as  Railway  Traffic  Inspector.  Position 
guaranteed  after  three  months'  spare  time  study 
or  money  refunded.  Excellent  opportunities.  Write 
for  free  Booklet  G-142.  Stand.  Business  Training 
Inst.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  

AMBITIOUS  MEN— WRITE  TODAY    FOR  AT- 

tractive  proposition,  selling  subscriptions  to 
America's  most  popular  automobile  and  sports- 
man's magazines.  Quick  sales.  Big  profits. 
Pleasant  work.  Digest  Publishing  Co.,  9659  But- 
ler^  

YOU  ARE  WANTED — $100  TO  $195  MONTH — 

U.  S.  Government  positions.  Men — women  over 
17.  Steady  work;  no  strikes;  life  positions;  short 
hours;  pleasant  work;  common  education  suffi- 
cient; experience  unnecessary.  List  positions  free. 
Write  Franklin  Institute,  Dept.  L  123,  Rochester, 
N.  Y. 


FARMS  AND  RANCHES 


CASH  BUYERS  WANT  FARMS  AND  RANCHES 

for  spring.    May  I  sell  yours?    R.  A.  McNown, 

334  Wilkinson  Bldg,,  Omalia,  Nebr.  

EXTRA   CHOICE   120,   $11,500;     FINE  LOCA- 

tion;  schools,  churches;  terms.  Deal  with  owner. 

George  Wortham.  Worland,  Wyo.  

WANTED — TO  HEAR  FROM  OWNER  OF  GOOD 

ranch  for  sale.     State  cash  price,  full  partic- 
ulars.   D.  F.  Bush,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
SELL~~YOUR  PROPERTY- QUICKLY  FOR  CASH, 

no  matter  where  located.  Particulars  free. 
Real  Estate  Salesman  Co.,  Dept.  11,  Lincoln,  Neb. 
WANTED — TO  HEAR  FROM    OWNER  HAVING 

farm  for  sale;  give  particulars  and  lowest  price. 
John  J.  Black.  33rd  Street,  Chippewa  Falls,  Wis. 

OWNERS  OF  FARMS  AND  RANCHES  FOR  SALE 
at  real  bargain  prices,  should  write  us;  we  have 
cash  buyers.     Central  Land  Bureau,  New  Frank- 
I In,  Mo.  

rOR  SALE  OR  TRADE— 240  ACRES,  160  ACRES 
in  fall  wheat,  all  fenced  well.  Fordson  tractor, 
seeder,  2  disk  plow,  tundem  disk  harrow,  4-section 
drag  harrow;  $35  acre  takes  all.  Now  under  oil 
lease;  consider  small  plfecfl  close  to  Denver.  E. 
L.  Spies,  Branson,  Colo. 

GOOD  HOME  ON  4  3-ACRE  FARM  WITn  TEAM, 

10  cattle,  5  hogs,  implements,  hay,  corn,  fodder 
Included,  only  %  mile  village;  healthful  surround- 
ings, 25  acres  tillage,  pasture,  wood,  timber; 
house  with  28-foot  piazza,  barn,  poultry  house. 
Owner  called  away;  $1,200  takes  all,  part  cash. 
Details  Page  8  lllus.  Catalog  1,200  Bargains, 
copy  free.  Strout  Farm  Agencv,  831  BA,  New 
York  Life  Bldg..  Kansas  Clty!_Mo.  

AGED  OWNER  MUST  SELL  318  ACRES  WITH 
10  horses,  10  rows,  bull,  8  yearlings,  25  hogs, 
harnesses,  vehicles,  full  Implements,  etc.;  $$,300  In- 
come last  year;  delightful  place  to  live;  big  money 
melons,  potatoes,  etc.:  u II  tillable;  100  aero  fields, 
35  cow  pasture,  ample  water,  comfortable  house, 
good  barn,  garage,  stable,  shop,  etc.  For  quick 
Ml*,  $8,000  gets  all,  part  (ash.  Edw.  I.  Leland, 
Hugo,  Colo, 

198  ACRES,  FURNISHED  HOUSE.  10  CATTLE. 

team,  hogs,  100  hens,  tools.  Implement*,  crops', 
etc.;  hiindy  to  town;  productive  fields,  40-cow 
pasture,  woodland;  fruit;  good  2-story  6-rooni 
house,  fireplace,  piazza;  barn,  tenant  houoes,  poul- 
try houses;  only  $3,500  takes  all,  part  cash.  De- 
tail* page  84,  Catalog  Farm*  33  State*.  Ktrout 
Farm  Agency,  881  BA,  New  York  Life  Bldg., 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Colorado  Wins  in  Grain  Show. 

Colorado  winter  wheat,  raised  and 
exhibited  by  John  Howell  of  Montrose, 
took  second  place  among  all  varieties 
of  wheat  at  the  International  Hay  and 
Grain  Show  at  Chicago  last  week.  This 
show  has  been  a  part  of  the  Interna- 
tional Livestock  Exposition  for  several 
years.  More  than  300  samples  of  wheat 
were  entered,  selected  from  the  best 
grain  grown  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  The  Colorado  wheat  ranked 
only  a  few  points  below  the  winner  of 
the  first  place,  a  sample  of  Marquis 
spring  wheat  from  Canada. 

Howell's  winning  sample  was  black 
hulled  Turkey  red,  weighing  64.1  pounds 
to  the  bushel.  The  Canadian  sample 
weighed  64.2  pounds.  Howell's  wheat 
took  first  place  in  the  hard  red  winter 
wheat  competition  against  more  than 
100  entries.  Second  place  was  won  by 
George  Howell,  also  of  Montrose.  John 
Howell  also  took  first  place  on  white 
spring  wheat  and  third  place  on  Durum 
wheat,  while  George  Howell  took  sec- 
ond place  on  white  spring  wheat  and 
third  place  on  hard  red  winter  wheat. 

Colorado  exhibitors  took  thirty-six 
premiums  on  grain  and  seed  at  the 
show,  including  five  firsts,  six  seconds 
and  five  thirds.  In  the  corn  contests 
for  region  six,  which  includes  Colorado 
and  other  western  states,  Logan  county 
exhibits  took  one  first  and  three  sec- 
onds. Fred  Gothorpe  of  Proctor,  Logan 
county,  took  first  place  on  cow  peas, 
and  George  Howell  took  first  place  on 
oats  in  region  six.  The  following  is  a 
complete  list  of  Colorado  winners: 

Hard  Red  Winter  Wheat — John  How- 
ell, Montrose,  1st;  George  Howell,  Mont- 
rose, 3rd;  John  J.  Skinner,  Fruita,  9th; 
Vern  Cossey,  Fleming-,  19th. 

White  Spring  Wheat — John  Howell, 
1st;  George  Howell,  2d. 

Durum  Wheat — John  Howell,  3rd. 

Ten  Ears  White  Dent  Corn,  Region 
Six — George  Hofman,  II iff ,  2nd;  George 
Hofmann,  Jr.,  Iliff,  3rd;  Paul  Hofmann, 
Iliff.  4th;  Fred  Smith,  Iliff,  5th. 

Ten  Ears.  Yellow  Dent  Corn,  Region 
Six — E.  H.  Scheel,  Dailey.  2nd;  T.  A.  Oak- 
ley. Sterling,  3rd;  J.  L.  Manifold,  Haxtun, 
4th;  J.  E.  Morrison,  Sterling,  5th. 

Junior  Corn  Contest — Paul  Hofmann, 
Iliff.  1st;  Philbert  Fay,  Iliff,  2nd;  Ellis 
Smith.  Iliff,  3rd;  Perry  August,  Sterling, 
4th;  Robert  August,  Sterling,  5th. 

Two-rowed  Harley — John  Howell,  4th; 
George  Howell,  7th. 

Six-rowed  Barley — John  Howell,  5th; 
George  Howell,  9th;  Fred  Gothorpe, 
Proctor,  15th. 

Oats,  Region  Six — George  Howell,  1st; 
John  Howell,  2nd;  Fred  Gothorpe,  4th; 
J.  E.  Morrison,  5th;  George  Hofmann,  6th. 

Rye — John  Howell.  5th. 

Kaffir — H.  E.  Farris,  Atwood,  2nd. 

Milo — A.  P.  Morgan,  Sterling  9th. 

Soy  Beans,  Regions  Five  and  Six — A. 
J.  Wixon.  Peetz,  5th. 

Cow  Peas — Fred  Gothorpe,  1st. 

Sweet  Clover — John  Howell,  7th. 


SEEDS 


SWEET  POTATOES — WRITE  FOR   PRICE.  W. 

D.  Hayman,  Grand  Junction,  Colo.  

SWEET  CLOVER,  $10  HUNDRED  POUNDS;  AL- 

falfa,  $11;  Red  Clover,  $18;  Timothy,  $7; 
Alsike  and  Timothy  mixed,  $5;  Sudan,  $12.50; 
Grimm  Alfalfa,  $3f>;  Cane  seed,  $4;  Orchard 
Grass,  $12;  Red  Top,  $12.  Sacks  free;  your 
money  back  if  not  satisfied.  Meier  Seed  Com- 
pany,  Salina,  Kanv  


 LUMBER  

FIR  LUMBER,  MILLWORK,  RED  CEDAR  SHIN- 
gles,  fence  posts,  from  mills  to  you.     Send  bill 
for    delivered    prices.     Lansdown,    Box  909M, 
Everett.  Wash.  . 


MISCELLANEOUS 

BEST  PARCHMENT  BUTTER  WRAPPERS,  8x11, 
neatly  printed,  100,  GOc;  additional  100,  40c. 

Home  Specialty  Co.,  Middleton,  Idaho.  

PATENTS — BOOKLET  FREE.  HIGHEST  REF- 
erences.  Best  results.  Promptness  assured. 
Send  model  or  drawing  for  examination  and  opin- 
ion. Watson  E.  Coleman,  Patent  Attorney,  624 
F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C.  

NEW  CROP — FANCY  PURE  SUGAR  CANE  SY- 
rup;  simply  delicious;  not  to  be  compared  with 
store-bought  kinds;  attractive  prices.  You  save 
tliv  middlemen's  profit.  Large  sample  10c.  See 
it,  taste  it.    My  nineteenth  season.    Farmer  Ham- 

lett.  Route  D,  Houston,  Texas.  

LET  US  TAN  YOUR  HIDE— COW  AND  HORSE 
hides  for  fur  coats  and  robes.  Cow  and  steer 
hides  into  harness  or  sole  leather.  Catalog  on 
request.  We  repair  and  remodel  worn  furs;  esti- 
mates furnished.  The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Co., 
Rochester.  N.  Y.  

NURSES  TRAINING  SCHOOL — PARK  AVE.  Hos- 
pital, Denver,  Colo.,  offers  a  thorough  training 
to  young  women  desirous  of  becoming  professional 
nurses.  This  is  a  fully  accredited  school.  Course 
is  three  years.  During  training  students  receive 
full  maintenance,  tuition  and  all  uniforms;  also 
money  allowance  of  $0  per  month  to  cover  other 
hospital  needs.  Apply  Supt.  of  Nurses,  Park  Ave. 
and  Humboldt  Sts.,  Denver,  Colo.  

 ,  TOBACCO.  

TOBACCO  —  THREE- YEAR-OLD  KENTUCKY 
leaf;  pay  for  tobacco  und  postage  whon  received; 
3  lbs.  chewing,  $1;  4  lbs.  ;  moklng,  $1;  7  lbs. 
No.  2  smoking,  $1.  Kentucky  Tobacco  Assn., 
iliiwesville,  Ky. 

TOBACCO— SELECT    3-YEAR  OLD  KENTUCKY 
leaf.      Pay   fur   tobacco   ami    postage   when  re- 
celed.    five  lbs.  smoking,  $1.25;  fi  Ins.  chewing, 

$l,.r>0.    Farmers'  Union,  Huwesvllle,  Ky  

NVTIIRAI.  LEAF  TOBACCO-  -CHEW1 Nil,  li  LIIS. 

♦  1 .75;  10  llw..  $3;  20  lbs.,  ff..  Smoking,  5  lbs., 
$1,211;  10  pounds,  $2.  Pay  when  received.  To- 
b  e  ■  o^Gihwcih'  Utiiiiii,  I'ailiicah,  Ky. 
HOMKflPUN  TOBACCO— CHEWING.  5  POUNDS, 
$1.75;  10  pounds,  $3;  '20  pounds,  $.1.  Smok- 
ing, f>  pounds,  $1.26;  10  pounds,  $2;  20  pounds, 
$3. .10.  Send  in  money,  pay  when  received.  Co. 
Operative  Tobacco  Growers,  Paducah,  Ky, 


International  Is  Record  Show  for 
Quality  of  Exhibits. 

(Continued  from  Page  3.) 
Springs  did  well  where  entered,  win- 
ning second  to  the  grand  champion  fe- 
male of  the  show,  with  Pine  Valley- 
Hannah,  a  daughter  of  Master  Sam. 
The  Pine  Valley  herd  was  third  with 
Master  Sam  in  aged  bulls,  third  on 
yearlings  with  Pine  Valley  Roscoe,  and 
fourth  with  Pine  Valley  Douglas  in  bull 
calves. 

Aberdeen  Angus. 
The  Aberdeen  Angus  show  was  good 
throughout.  Ames  Plantation  of  Grand 
Junction,  Tenn.,  won  both  group  classes 
in  bulls.  Senior  champion  bull  honors 
were  won  by  I.  L.  Jones  of  Raymond, 
S.  D.,  on  Bar  Marshall. 

Car  Lot  Steers  of  High  Quality. 

The  carlot  steers  are  weeded  out 
pretty  thoroughly  at  Chicago  so  that 
the  exhibit,  while  not  large,  is  all  of 
top  quality  animals.  John  Hubly,  Ma- 
son City,  Iowa,  who  has  been  so  suc- 
cessful in  the  past  two  years  with  the 
N.  L.  Harrison  Angus  stock,  formerly 
from  Roggen,  Colo.,  was  first  and  cham- 
pion again  with  steers  of  the  same 
breeding.  E.  P.  Hall  of  Mechanics- 
burg,  111.,  showed  reserve  champion  car- 
load. He  has  shown  evei-y  year  but  one 
at  the  International  and  has  always 
been  in  the  money,  and  frequently  first 
and  champion. 

Show  of  Breeding  Hogs  Small. 

Since  the  development  of  the  National 
Swine  Show  the  International  hog  show 
has  lost  somewhat  in  numbers.  The 
barrow  show  was  strong,  but  the  breed- 
ing classes  weak.  Oklahoma  A.  &  M. 
College  won  grand  champion  barrow  on 
a  Duroc,  while  Ames  won  champion  pen 
on  Polands.  The.  champion  carlot  was 
won  by  Hampshires  shown  by  Gus 
Meyer  of  Elwood,  Ind. 

In  Duroc  breeding  classes,  the  grand 
champion  boar  was  shown  by  Chesney 
Farms,  Lake  Villa,  111.,  who  won  with 
Sensation  Improver.  Mahan  &  Neff  of 
Osborne,  Ohio,  won  grand  champion 
sow  with  Miss  Perfection  4th. 

Average  Horse  Show,  But  of  High 
Quality. 

The  Percherons  were  out  in  strong 
classes,  though  not  in  such  large  num- 
bers as  formerly.  Rectorat  was  grand 
champion  stallion.  He  won  the  cham- 
pionship two  years  ago  in  thin  condi- 
tion as  a  three-year-old,  but  came  back 
this  year  in  excellent  shape.  A  three- 
year-old  mare,  Carnona  V,  by  Carnot, 
was  grand  champion  mare.  The  grand 
champion  mare  of  last  year's  show,  Ma- 
ple Grove  Carrie,  then  a  yearling,  head- 
ed her  class,  but  was  defeated  for  cham- 
pionship. 

The  Belgian  classes  were  small  owing 
to  the  absence  of  two  strong  exhibitors. 
Clydes  and  Shires  showed  in  usual  num- 
bers. 

Sheep  Exhibits  of  Outstanding  Merit. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  sheep  ex- 
hibit was  the  grand  champion  pen  of 
Southdown  lambs  shown  by  Col.  Robert 
McEwen  &  Son  of  London,  Ontario,  said 
to  be  the  most  even  and  well  fitted  load 
ever  shown.  This  flock  also  had  the 
champion  single  wether,  a  very  blocky 
lamb,  evenly  and  firmly  fleshed.  Re- 
serve championship  was  won  by  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  on  a  Shropshire  year- 
ling. 

The  Shropshire  show  was  one  of  the 
strongest  ever  staged  and  was  remark- 
able not  only  for  its  high  quality,  but 
also  for  the  fact  that  no  imported  sheep 
were  shown,  all  being  American  bred. 
J.  C.  Andrew  of  West  Point,  Ind.,  won 
grand  champion  ram,  and  Fred  Pabst 
of  Oconomowoc,  Wis.,  the  grand  cham- 
pion ewe.  A.  Broughton  &  Sons  of  Al- 
bany, Wis.,  and  Iroquois  Farms  of 
Cooperstown,  N.  Y.,  were  heavy  win- 
ners. 

The  Hampshire  exhibit  was  small  ow- 
ing to  the  absence  of  some  of  the  more 
prominent  flocks.  Thousand  Springs 
Farm  of  Wendall,  Idaho,  won  practical- 
ly all  firsts  and  championships.  Robt. 
Taylor  of  Avina,  Neb.,  and  A.  R.  Ham- 
ilton of  Johnstown,  Pa.,  were  consist- 
ent winners. 

In  Rambouillets,  King  Bros,  of  Lara- 
mie, Wyo.,  Bullard  Bros,  of  Woodland, 
Calif.,  the  University  of  Illinois,  and 
Michigan  Agricultural  College  were  the 
main  exhibitors.  King  got  champion 
ram  and  Michigan  Agricultural  College 
the  champion  ewe.  This  is  the  first  time 
that  Dullard  Ilros.  have  shown  so  far 
East. 

In  Corriedale  exhibit,  King  Bros,  were 
first,  the  Corriedale  Sheep  Company  of 
llollister,  Calif.,  second,  and  University 
of  Illinois  third. 

The  Southdown  show  was  very  strong 
(Turn  to  raffo  32.) 
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Dairying  and  Hog  Raising 

AM  letters  regarding  commercial  and  technical  features  of  dairy  farming 
and  hog  production  promptly  answered.  Address  all  communications  to 
Dairy  Department,  Western  Farm  Life,  Denver,  Colorado. 


Sweet  clover  makes  a  good  pasture 
for  hogs. 


is 


For  fattening  hogs  a  self-feeder 
more  successful  than  the  best  methods 
of  hand  feeding. 


A  good  dairy  ration  should  contain  at 
least  two  kinds  of  roughage  and  three 
kinds  of  grain. 


The  rule  for  figuring  the  value  of  but- 
termilk or  skim  milk  is  to  count  one- 
half  the  price  of  a  bushel  of  corn  as  the 
value  of  100  pounds  of  milk. 

Getting  Crude  Oil. 
For  keeping  hogs  free  from  lice,  par 
ticularly  during  cold  weather,  giv- 
ing them  an  opportunity  to  oil  them- 
selves on  a  rubbing  post  is  generally 
practiced  by  successul  hogmen.  Where 
and  how  to  get  the  crude  oil  is  a  prob- 
lem, however.  One  of  our  readers  tells 
of  a  vain  attempt  to  get  oil  through  one 
of  the  big  oil  companies  doing  business 
in  the  mountain  states.  In  the  states 
to  the  east  hogmen  do  not  seem  to  find 
it  so  difficult  to  get  the  oil.  Have  any 
of  our  hog  growers  been  able  to  obtain 
at  a  reasonable  price  suitable  oil  for 
giving  the  hogs  the  necessary  shampoo 
to  keep  the  lice  in  check  ?  We  would  be 
glad  to  hear  from  any  who  have  had  ex- 
perience in  this  line. 

Hogs  Give  Quick  Turnover. 
No  other  farm  animal  has  more  reg 
ularly  and  consistently  made  money  for 
livestock  farmers  than  hogs.  They  re- 
produce in  whole  litters  and  come  to 
maturity  in  a  few  months'  time.  That 
means  a  quick  turnover.  Of  course,  it 
also  means  that  there  can  be  a  big  in- 
creased production  in  a  very  short  pe- 
riod of  time,  which  sometimes  means 
depressed  prices  and  resulting  losses. 
In  no  type  of  farm  or  livestock  produc- 
tion, however,  is  the  in-and-out  policy  a 
safe  one  to  follow.  The  safer  plan  is  to 
keep  up  a  fairly  uniform  production 
without  plunging  in  any  one  thing  at 
any  time.  There  are  some  very  definite 
reasons  for  the  results  obtained  by  those 
who  have  consistently  stuck  to  hogs. 
There  is  always  some  sort  of  a  market 
for. pork.  Pork  produced  on  the  farms 
is  to  a  considerable  extent  a  by-product. 
This  is  particularly  true  on  farms  where 
dairying  is  carried  on  or  cattle  fed.  The 
hog  offers  a  quick  return  on  the  money 
invested,  which  need  not  be  a  large 
amount.  The  hog  produces  more  mar- 
ketable meat  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  feed  consumed  than  any 
other  kind  of  farm  animal.  On  the  live- 
stock farm  there  is  always  a  place  for 
a  few  hogs  for  the  reasons  enumerated. 


Butcher  the  Cull  Cow. 

In  almost  any  dairy  herd  will  be 
found  a  cow  or  two  making  little  or  no 
return  for  the  feed  consumed — culls 
which  constitute  the  largest  single  fac- 
tor in  keeping  down  the  profits  of  the 
dairy  business.  Cow  testing  association 
members  locate  their  culls  sooner  or 
later  and  it  then  becomes  a  matter  of 
how  to  stop  these  leaks  in  the  business. 
To  know  and  not  to  act  is  the  height  of 
indiscretion. 

Some  men  who  do  not  look  very  far 
ahead  adopt  the  policy  of  selling  the 
culls  to  a  neighbor.  This  makes  en- 
emies, undermines  a  man's  reputation 
and  is  a  practice  lacking  in  that  spirit 
of  co-operation  which  is  necessary  to 
build  Colorado  into  a  great  dairy  state. 

To  sell  the  culls  to  the  butcher  is  the 
sensible  method  of  disposal.  Culls  can 
be  sold  to  the  butcher  almost  immed- 
iately, while  if  a  man  keeps  a  cull  on 
his  place  several  months  waiting  for 
some  sucker  to  bite,  he  will  loose  as 
much  money  waiting  as  he  will  realize 
after  the  sale  is  made,  as  well  as  losing 
his  reputation  for  reliability,  which  is 
the  basis  for  future  business. 

Any  milk  cow  that  is  not  making  a 
return  for  her  care  and  feed  should  be 
classed  as  a  cull.  Many  a  cow  will  pro- 
duce a  small  margin  of  profit  above 
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feed  cost,  and  still  be  a  cull.  One  must 
value  his  labor  as  in  all  other  busi- 
nesses, and  certainly  no  man  in  his 
right  senses  wants  to  work  for  nothing. 
Now  is  the  time  to  kill  those  boarder 
cows.  Now  is  the  time  to  take  the 
butcher  money  from  two  or  three  cull 
cows  and  turn  around  and  buy  one  good 
cow  with  it.  Don't  wait,  thinking  you 
will  get  a  higher  price  at  the  butcher's 
next  spring,  or  that  some  sucker  will 
come  and  buy  your  culls.  Stop  the  leaks 
in  your  business  now.  A  cull  is  a  loss 
to  you  every  day  she  is  on  your  place. 
A  good  cow  is  a  profit  and  a  delight  to 
her  owner. — H.  R.  Lascelles,  Fieldman, 
State  Dairy  Commission. 


Dairy  Cows  Don't  Like  Ice  Water. 

Although  human  beings  drink  large 
quantities  of  ice  water  in  summer,  we 
do  not  care  for  it  in  winter.  Cows  get 
ice  water  only  during  the  winter  and 
they  do  not  like  it  then  any  more  than 
we  do.  Cows  producing  milk  require 
large  quantities  of  water  and  they  will 
reduce  the  milk  rather  than  drink  ice 
water  which  is  too  often  all  that  is  sup- 
plied to  them.  Water  stored  in  tanks 
for  cows  in  cold  weather  should  be 
warmed  with  a  tank  heater.  These  are 
made  to  bum  coal,  wood  or  corncobs. 
If  only  one  or  two  milk  cows  are  to  be 
watered  a  teakettle  of  boiling  water  will 
take  the  chill  off  the  half  barrel  of  wa- 
ter required. 


Litters  Too  Small. 

Of  four  registered  Poland  China  gilts 
farrowing  for  me  last  spring,  one  had 
but  three  pigs  and  raised  one,  another 
had  four  and  raised  two,  one  had  seven 
and  raised  six,  and  one  did  not  raise  a 
pig.  I  thought  perhaps  they  had  been 
kept  too  fat  by  the  man.  from  whom  I 
purchased  them  and  tried  reducing  them 
in  flesh  for  the  fall  litters.  The  sow 
farrowing  seven  in  her  first  litter  had 
ten,  but  raised  only  four.  The  rest  were 
little  sickly  things  when  they  came.  The 
other  sows  had  from  three  to  five  pigs 
each  and  only  raised  one  or  two  each. 
The  pigs  that  lived  were  big  and  had 
black  shiny  hair,  while  the  rest  were 
little  sickly  things  and  their  hair  was 
a  dull  black.  I  have  bought  my  last 
three  boars  from  this  same  breeder  and 
thought  perhaps  they  might  have  been 
too  closely  related  to  the  sows.  I  fed 
wheat  slop  ,  carrots,  beets  and  weeds  to 
these  sows  and  they  have  had  plenty  of 
fresh  water.  I  did  everything  I  could 
for  them,  building  a  new  house  and 
cleaning  it  out  thoroughly  in  the  fall. 
The  sows  are  all  gentle  and  easy  to  han- 
dle.— A.  B.  K.,  Idaho. 

Breeders  usually  do  not  reject  young 
sows  because  they  fail  to  come  up  to 
expectations  with  their  first  litters.  It 
quite  often  happens  that  a  gilt  develops 
and  becomes  a  much  better  producer 
than  her  first  litter  might  indicate.  Per- 
haps you  overdid  the  matter  of  reducing 
these  sows  in  flesh  for  the  second  litter. 
A  brood  sow  should  come  to  farrowing 
in  fairly  high  condition,  but  should  have 
had  plenty  of  exercise  and  a  ration  that 
is  properly  balanced. 

It  is  quite  often  necessary  to  force 
sows  to  take  the  desired  amount  of  ex- 
ercise. Some  breeders  scatter  oats  on 
the  feeding  platform  or  clean  ground 
so  they  will  have  to  be  on  their  feet  for 
some  time  gathering  up  the  grain.  Hav- 
ing the  sleeping  quarters  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  feeding  place  will  en- 
courage exercise.  One  of  the  best  pos- 
sible ways  of  bringing  sows  up  to  far- 
rowing time  in  vigorous  condition  is  to 
give  them  free  access  to  good  quality 
alfalfa  hay.  It  is  astonishing  how  much 
alfalfa  hay  sows  will  eat.  Of  course, 
some  grain  is  required  in  addition  to 
carry  sows  to  farrowing  time  in  proper 
condition. 

If  you  have  these  sows  bred  for 
spring  litters,  try  bringing  them 
through  to  farrowing  in  fairly  good 
condition,  but  handle  them  in  such  a 
way  as  to  ensure  their  getting  plenty  of 
exercise  and  if  at  all  possible  give  them 
all  the  alfalfa  hay  they  will  eat.  Of 
course,  brood  sows  that  fail  to  come  up 
to  a  reasonable  standard  of  production 
are  not  profitable  to  keep  and  it  may  be 
that  these  sows  simply  do  not  have  it 
in  them  to  bring  large  thrifty  litters. — 
G.  C.  W. 


Skim  Milk  for  Calves. 
What  is  the  value  of  skim  milk  for 
calves? — H.  D.,  Adams  county,  Colo. 

Skim  milk  can  be  very  successfully 
used  in  raising  calves,  but  it  must  be 
properly  supplemented  with  grain. 
When  the  cream  or  butterfat  has  been 
removed  from  the  milk  it  becomes  an 
unbalanced  feed  for  the  young  calf.  The 
skim  milk,  however,  contains  all  of  the 
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protein  and  likewise  the  carbohydrates 
in  the  form  of  milk  sugar.  To  properly 
balance  it  the  calves  must  have  some 
grain  feed  rich  in  starch  and  fat,  as 
corn,  oats  or  barley,  as  soon  as  they  are 
able  to  digest  these  starchy  grains, 
which  usually  is  when  they  are  four  or 
five  weeks  old. 

Calves  will  begin  to  eat  a  little  grain 
when  they  are  two  weeks  old  if  they  are 
encouraged  to  do  so.  These  grains  sup- 
ply the  nutrients  which  take  the  place 
of  the  butterfat  removed  from  the  milk 
by  the  separator.  The  calves  must  have 
whole  milk  until  they  are  able  to  digest 
the  starchy  grains,  therefore  the  change 
to  skim  milk  should  not  be  made  until 
they  are  about  four  weeks  old.  This 
change  should  be  made  gradually,  add- 
ing a  pint  or  so  of  skim  milk  each  day 
and  lessening  the  amount  of  whole  milk 
until  they  are  receiving  nothing  but 
skim  milk.  At  the  same  time  they 
should  be  encouraged  to  eat  grain.  This 
can  often  be  brought  about  by  putting 
a  little  meal  in  the  bottom  of  the  bucket 
when  they  have  finished  the  milk,  or 
throwing  a  handful  of  the  meal  into 
their  mouths  so  they  will  get  the  taste 
of  it.  As  soon  as  they  have  acquired 
the  taste  for  grain  it  generally  will  be 
best  to  feed  shelled  corn  or  whole  oats 
to  which  a  little  bran  might  be  added. 
Chewing  the  whole  grain  insures  its 
more  perfect  digestion.  It  is  not  a  good 
plan  to  put  ground  feed  into  the  milk 
for  the  calves  will  swallow  it  without 
chewing  and  it  will  be  poorly  digested 
and  often  digestive  troubles  will  result. 

A  calf  at  six  weeks  of  age  being 
raised  on  skim  milk  usually  will  eat 
about  a  half  pound  of  grain  a  day; 
when  two  months  old  a  pound  a  day, 
and  when  three  months  old  two  pounds. 
Unless  you  are  anxious  to  push  the 
calves  very  rapidly  it  is  not  necessary 
to  feed  more  than  two  pounds  a  day 
from  this  time  on.  The  grain  allowance 
should  be  fed  in  clean  feed  boxes  after 
the  calves  have  finished  their  milk. 
They  also  should  have  access  to  clean 
bright  hay  when  quite  young  and  have 
fresh  water.  For  young  calves  on  skim 
milk  wild  hay  is  better  than  alfalfa  hav. 
— G.  C.  W. 


Wyoming  Pig  Club  Record- 
In  the  two  years  that  little  Marie 
Ganguet  of  Park  county,  Wyoming,  has 
been  a  pig  club  member,  she  has  made 
$275  and  has  twelve  well-bred  pigs  left. 
The  pig  club  Marie  joined  was  organ- 
ized by  County  Agent  Allen.  She  pur- 
chased a  registered  Duroc  Jersey  gilt 
from  the  herd  of  the  Edwards  Ranch 
Company  at  Emblem,  Wyo.  She  started 
with  the  determination  to  make  her 
work  a  success.  The  pig  was  only  four 
months  old  and  weighed  60  pounds 
when  purchased.  Five  months  later, 
Miss  Ganguet  exhibited  this  gilt,  which 
she  had  named  Constellation  Wonder 
Lady,  at  the  Park  County  Fair  and  won 
second  place. 

Wonder  Lady  soon  set  a  record  for 
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Color  Your  Butter 


"Dandelion  Butter  Color"  Gives  That 
Golden  June  Shade  and  Costs 
Really  Nothing.  Read! 

Before  churning  add  one-half  tea- 
spoonful  to  each  gallon  of  cream  and 
out  of  your  churn  comes  butter  of 
Golden  June  shade  to  bring  you  top 
prices.  "Dandelion  Butter  Color"  costs 
nothing  because  each  ounce  used  adds 
ounce  of  weight  to  butter.  Large  bottles 
cost  only  35c  at  drug  or  grocery  stores. 
Purely  vegetable,  harmless,  meets  all 
State  and  National  food  laws.  Used  for 
50  years  by  all  large  creameries. 
Doesn't  color  buttermilk.  Tasteless. 
Wells  &  Richardson  Co.,  Burlington,  Vt. 
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northern  Wyoming  and  thus  made  her 
little  owner  a  club  champion.  She  has 
produced  forty-seven  baby  pigs  in  two 
years  from  three  farrowings.  Of  the 
first  litter  of  thirteen,  all  lived  except 
two,  which  were  smothered  by  the 
mother  pig;  all  of  the  next  litter  of  six- 
teen lived;  and  seventeen  of  the  eigh- 
teen bora  in  the  last  litter  survived. 

The  first  winter  that  Marie  was  in 
the  pig  club  she  built  a  hog  house  cost- 
ing §150  and  later  paid  for  it  with  the 
money  which  she  received  from  the  sale 
of  the  second  litter. 

Marie  became  the  state  pig  club 
champion  when  she  was  only  eleven 
years  old.  At  her  present  rate  of  prog- 
ress in  hog  raising  she  will  in  a  few 
years  become  an  authority  on  the  sub- 
ject in  addition  to  having  a  nice  bank 
account. — Agnes  W.  Spring. 


International  Is  Record  Show  for 
Quality  of  Exhibits. 

(Continued  from  Page  20.) 
and  the  long  wool    classes  were  well 
filled. 

Intercollegiate  Stock  Judging  Contest. 

Twenty  teams  from  the  United  States 
and  Canada  staged  a  hard-fought  con- 
test on  Saturday  preceding  the  show. 
Iowa  won  first,  the  same  team  having 
won  first  at  the  National  Swine  Show 
this  fall  and  third  at  Kansas  City  jloyal. 
The  scores  of  the  teams  were  as  fol 
lows:    Iowa,  3,970;  Purdue,  3,893;  Kan 
sas,  3,859;  Nebraska,  3,853;  Texas,  3, 
832;  Oklahoma,  3,781;  Minnesota,  3,777 
North  Dakota,  3,775;     Illinois,  3,763; 
South  Dakota,  3,753;  Kentucky,  3,750; 
Missouri,  3,735;  Ohio,  3,730;  Colorado, 
3,713;  Ontario,  3,680;  Wisconsin,  3,696; 
West  Virginia,  3,583;  Michigan,  3,572; 
Pennsylvania,  3,515;  McDonald,  Quebec, 
3,441. 

Colorado  placed  fourteenth,  between 
the  two  high  colleges  of  last  year's  con- 
test— Ohio  and  Ontario.  The  Colorado 
team  stood  second  to  the  swine  show 
champions  on  the  swine  classes,  win 
ning  $18  prize  money  offered  by  the 
American  Poland  China  Record  Asso- 
ciation. This  success  is  due  largely  to 
the  fact  that  the  college  has  strong 
prize-winning  herds  of  Duroc  and  Po 
lands,  and  also  to  the  coaching  on  type 
given  by  Robert  Broad,  chief  herdsman 

The  Colorado  team  was  made  up  of 
W.  D.  Dersham,  North  Denver  (four- 
teenth high  man) ;  Aman  Hall,  Canon 
City  (thirty-third  high  man);  O.  O. 
Waggener,  Berthoud  (forty-second); 
W.  F.  Dickson,  Fort  Collins,  and  A.  Mil- 
ler of  Elizabeth.  Chas.  Flint  of  Cedar 
Edge  was  alternate.  The  Colorado  team 
stood  eighth  on  cattle  judging,  though 
on  points  they  were  nearer  the  first 
team  than  in  the  hog  classes.  Dersham 
was  eighth  high  man  on  sheep  judging 
and  Hall  ninth  on  Hogs. 

Colorado  Canning  Team  Wins  Trip  to 
Europe. 

The  Colorado  State  Canning  Club 
representatives,  Elaine  Hendricks  and 
Bertha  Roger,  coached  by  Miss  Maude 
Sheridan,  state  club  leader,  won  second 
in  the  contest  in  canning  demonstra- 
tions and  will  be  given  a  three  months' 
trip  to  Europe  along  with  the  winning 
team  from  Iowa.  They  will  leave  June 
1  for  France,  where  they  will  give  can- 
ning demonstrations  for  five  weeks,  and 
then  will  visit  other  parts  of  Europe  be- 
fore returning  home. 


Mrs.  Douglas  Buys  Shirley  Farms 

Mrs.  R.  G.  Douglas,  a  well-known 
breeder  of  Holstein  cattle,  of  Rush, 
Colo.,  recently  purchased  the  Shirley 
Farms,  Fort  Logan,  and  has  moved  her 
herd  of  Holsteins  to  that  place.  They 
report  having  just  completed  two  more 
state  records,  one  senior  2-year-old,  305- 
day  division,  17,000  pounds  of  milk,  670 
pounds  butterfat.  The  other  a  senior 
2-year-old  in  the  365-day  division,  with 
17,050  pounds  milk  and  850  pounds  of 
butterfat. 


Jargon  of  the  Sheep  Barns. 

Like  all  the  rest  the  sheep  market 
has  a  little  language  all  its  own.  For 
example:   "Mutton  sheep"  are  mature 
ewes  and  wethers  fat  enough  for  slaugh- 
ter. "Choppers"  are  aged  ewes  which 
arc  not  fat,  but  in  medium  flesh  whose 
carcasses,  presumably  are  good  enough 
to  produce    mutton     chops.  "Docked 
lambs"  have  had  their  tails  cut  off. 
Those  which  have  not  been  docked  gen- 
erally come  to  market  with  their  tails 
badly  gummed  up,  a  condition  which 
the  sale.   Docking  is  universal  on 
rang*,  but  cornbelt  farmers  often 
t  the  operation,  which  is  one  rea- 
hy  range  lambs  generally  outsell 
"Pcewees"  are  small,  unfin- 
I  I, ; nibs  often  thrown  out  of  loads 


of  fat  lambs.  Many  of  them  are  late 
born  lambs.  "Hot  house  lambs"  are 
those  born  out  of  season  so  that  they 
can  be  marketed  while  still  quite  young 
anywhere  from  Christmas  time  to  Eas- 
ter. They  seldom  come  upon  the  open 
market.  "Spring  lambs"  are  those  born 
in  the  spring  and  sold  in  the  regular 
way.  After  June  15  or  Jnly  1,  the 
term  "spring"  is  generally  dropped. 
"Aged  lambs"  are  those  born  in  the 
spring  of  the  previous  year  but  mar 
keted  after  "spring"  lambs  are  avail- 
able. They  are  classed  as  yearlings  on 
most  markets  after  June  15  or  July  i, 
Mon  tanas,  Wyomings  and  Idahoes  are 
names  indicating  the  state  of  origin. 
"Mexicans"  come  originally  from  Mex- 
ico or  New  Mexico  but  generally  they 
have  been  fattened  in  Colorado  or  an 
adjacent  state.  They  are  not  good  mut- 
ton types,  but  are  high  dressers  and  sell 
exceptionally  well.  "Light  lambs"  are 
those  weighing  around  75  pounds  or 
less.  "Handyweights"  are  those  weigh- 
ing 75  to  85  pounds.  "Break  joint"  is 
not  a  true  joint,  but  in  dressing  the  car- 
cass of  lambs  and  most  wethers  less 
than  two  years  old  the  leg'  can  be  bro- 
ken at  a  point  about  a  half  inch  above 
the  pastern  joint.  The  "break  joint" 
has  a  sawtooth  appearance  and  the 
housewife  who  can  recognize  it  can 
make  sure  that  she  is  not  given  mutton 
when  she  asks  for  lamb.  Naturally  the 
leg  is  broken  in  this  way  whenever  pos- 
sible. A  "breaker  end"  refers  to  a  small 
part  of  a  load  of  mature  sheep  which 
probably  can  be  made  to  show  this  sign 
of  youth. 


Public  Schools  Objectives. 

The  American  public  school  has  grown 
piecemeal  as  the  country  has  been  built 
up,  but  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  vast 
sweep  of  progress  that  has  been  made 
in  science,  industry,  and  agriculture.  It 
it  no  criticism  of  the  great  constructive 
accomplishments  of  education  to  reco- 
gize  frankly  its  shortcomings  and  de- 
ficiencies. Our  educational  system  can 
not  be  considered  adequate  until  it  has 
obliterated  illiteracy  and  welded  our 
people  into  one  great  composite  Amer- 
ican citizenry  with  common  ideals  and 
purposes;  until  it  has  laid  the  founda- 
tion for  right  living,  for  health  and 
physical  vigor;  and  until  it  has  provided 
for  every  American  child  a  competent 
and  well-trained  teacher. — William  B. 
Owen,  President  of  the  Chicago  Normal 
College  and  of  the  National  Educational 
Association. 


Tangled  Trails. 

(Continued  from  Page  19.) 
three  drinks.  He  was  meliow.  "Oh,  I'm 
wise,"  he  said  with  a  wink.  "Chuck  El- 
lis isn't  anybody's  fool.  Beat  it,  Lo- 
thario, while  the  beating's  good."  The 
last  sentence  and  the  gesture  that  ac- 
companied the  words  were  humorous  ex- 
aggerations  of  old-time  melodrama. 
Lane  took  his  advice  without  delay. 

CHAPTER  IX. 
The  Story  in  The  "News." 

From  a  booth  in  a  drug  store  on  Six- 
teenth street  Kirby  telephoned  the  police 
that  James  Cunningham  had  been  mur- 
dered at  his  home  in  the  Paradox  Apart- 
ments. He  stayed  to  answer  no  ques- 
tions, but  hung  up  at  once.  From  a  side 
door  of  the  store  he  stepped  out  to  Wel- 
ton  street  and  walked  to  his  hotel. 

He  passed  a  wretched  night.  The  dis- 
tress that  flooded  his  mind  was  due  less 
to  his  own  danger  than  to  his  anxiety 
for  Kosc.  His  course  of  action  was  not 
at  all  clear  to  him  in  case  he  should  be 
identified  as  the  man  who  had  been  seen 
going  to  and  coming  from  the  apartment 
of  the  murdered  man.  He  could  not  ex- 
plain why  he  was  there  without  impli- 
cating Hose  and  her  sister.  He  would 
not  betray  them.  That  of  course.  But 
he  had  told  his  cousins  why  he  was  go- 
ing. Would  their  story  not  start  a  hunt 
for  tho  woman  In  the  case? 

Man  is  an  Illogical  biped.  Before  Kirby 
had  seen  the  glove  on  the  table  and  as- 
sociated It  with  the  crime,  his  feeling 
had  been  that  tho  gallows  was  the 
proper  end  of  so  cruel  a  murderer.  Now 
he  not  only  intended  to  protect  Rose, 
but  his  heart  was  filled  with  pity  for  her. 
He  understood  her  better  than  he  did 
any  other  woman,  her  loyalty  and  love 
and  swift,  upblazing  anger.  Even  if  her 
hand  had  fired  the  shot,  he  told  himself, 
it  was  not  Wild  Rose  who  had  done  It 
— not  the  little  friend  he  had  come  to 
know  and  like  ho  well,  but  a  tortured 
woman  beside  herself  with  grief  for  the 
HlHt«T  to  whom  she  had  always  been  a 
mother  loo. 

He  slept  little,  and  that  brokenly.  With 
the  dawfi  he  was  out  on  the  street  to 
buy  a  copy  of  the  "NeWB."  The  Htoryof 
tin-  murder  had  the  two  columns  on  tho 
right-hand  side  of  the  front  page  and 
broke  over  to  the  third.  He  hurried  back 
to  >iIh  room  to  read  It  behind  a  locked 
door. 

The  story  was  of  n  kind  In  which 
newspapers  revel.  Cunninghnm  was  a 
well-known  character,  several  times  a 
millionaire.  HU  death  even  by  Illness 
would  have  been  worth  a  column.  Ilul 
the  horrible  and  grewsome  way  of  his 
taking  on*,  the  mystery  surrounding  It, 
the  absence  of  any  apparent  motive  un- 
Ichb  It  were  revenge,  all  whetted  the  ap- 
petite of  the  editors.  It  was  u  big 
'story,"  one  that  would  run  for  ninny 
day  i,  and  the  "News"  played  It  strong. 

Ah  Kirby  had  expected,  he  was  select-- 
ed  as  the  probable  assassin.  A  reporter 
hud  Interviewed  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cuss  Hull, 


who  occupied  the  apartment  just  below 
that  of  the  murdered  man.  They  had 
told  him  that  a  young  man.  a  stranger  to 
them,  powerfully  built  and  dressed  like 
a  prosperous  ranchman,  had  knocked  on 
their  door  at  about  9:20  to  ask  the  way 
to  the  apartment  of  Cunningham.  Hull 
explained  that  he  remembered  the  time 
particularly  because  he  happened  to  be 
winding  the  clock  at  the  moment. 

A  description  of  Lane  was  given  in  a 
two-column  "box."  He  read  it  with  no 
amusement.  It  was  too  deadly  accurate 
for  comfort. 


:  The  supposed  assassin  of  James 
:  Cunningham  is  described  by  Mrs. 
:  Cass  Hull  as  dressed  in  a  pepper- 
:  and-salt  suit  and  a  white, 
:  pinched-in  cattleman's  hat.  He 
:  is  about  6  feet  tall,  between  25 
:  and  :!0  years  old,  weighing  about 
:  200  or  perhaps  210  pounds.  His 
:  hair  is  a  light  brown  and  his  face 
:  tanned  from  the  sun. 


His  age  and  weight  were  overstated 
and  his  clothes  were  almost  a  khaki 
brown.  Otherwise  Mrs.  Hull  had  given 
a  very  close  description  of  him,  consid 
ering  her  state  of  mind  at  the  moment 
when  she  had  seen  him. 

There  was  one  sentence  of  the  story 
he  read  over  two  or  three  times.  Hull 
and  his  wife  agreed  that  it  was  about 
9:20  when  he  had  knocked  on  their  door, 
unless  it  was  a  printer's  copy  error  or 
the  reporter  had  made  a  mistake.  Kirby 
knew  this  was  wrong.  He  had  looked  at 
his  watch  just  before  he  had  entered  the 
Paradox  Apartment.  He  had  stopped  di- 
rectly under  a  street  globe,  and  the  time 
was  9:55. 

Had  the  Hulls  deliberately  shifted  the 
time  back  thirty-five  minutes?  If  so 
why?  He  remembered  how  stark  terror 
had  stared  out  of  both  their  faces.  Did 
they  know  more  about  the  murder  than 
they  pretended?  When  he  had  mentioned 
his  uncle's  name  the  woman  had  been 
close  to  collapse,  though,  of  course,  he 
could  not  be  sure  that  had  been  the  rea 
son.  To  his  mind  there  flashed  the 
memory  of  the  note  he  had  seen  on  the 
table.  The  man  had  called  on  Cunning- 
ham and  left  word  he  might  call  again 
.Was  it  possible  the  Hulls  had  just  come 
down  from  the  apartment  above  when 
he  had  knocked  on  their  door?  If  so, 
how,  did  the  presence  of  Rose  fit  into  the 
schedule? 

Lane  pounced  on  the  fear  and  the  eva- 
sion of  the  Hulls  as  an  out  for  Wild 
Rose.  It  was  only  a  morsel  of  hope,  but 
he  made  the  most  of  it. 

The  newspaper  was  inclined  to  bring 
up  stage  the  mysterious  man  who  had 
called  up  the  police  at  10:25  to  tellthem 
that  Cunningham  had  been  murdered  in 
his  rooms.  Who  was  this  man?  Could 
he  be  the  murderer?  If  so,  why  should 
he  telephone  the  police  and  start  imme- 
diately the  hunt  after  him?  If  not  the 
killer,  how  did  he  know  that  a  crime 
had  been  committed  less  than  an  hour 
before? 

As  soon  as  he  had  eaten  breakfast, 
Kirby  walked  round  to  the  boarding- 
house  on  Cherokee  street  where  Wild 
Rose  was  staying  with  her  sister.  Rose 
was  out,  he  learned  from  the  landlady. 
He  asked  if  he  might  see  her  sister.  His 
anxiety  was  so  great  he  could  not  leave 
without  a  word  of  her. 

Presently  Esther  came  down  to  the 
parlor  where  the  young  man  waited  for 
her.  Lane  introduced  himself  as  a  friend 
of  Rose.  He  was  worried  about  her,  he 
said.  She  seemed  to  him  in  a,  highly 
wrought-up,  nervous  state.  He  wondered 
if  it  would  not  be  well  to  get  her  out 
of  Denver. 

Esther  swallowed  a  lump  in  her  throat. 
She  had  never  seen  Rose  so  jumpy,  she 
agreed.  Last  night  she  had  gone  out 
for  an  hour  alone.  The  look  in  her  eyes 
when  she  had  come  back  had  frightened 
Esther.  She  had  gone  at  once  to  her 
bedroom  and  locked  the  door,  but  her 
sister  had  heard  her  moving  about  for 
hours. 

Then,  suddenly,  Esther's  throat  swelled 
and  she  began  to  sob.  She  knew  well 
enough  that  she  was  at  the  bottom  of 
Wild  Rose's  worries. 

'Where  is  she  now?"  asked  Kirby 
gently. 

"I  don't  know.  She  didn't  tell  me 
where  she  was  going.  There's — there's 
something  queer  about  her.  I — I'm 
afraid." 

"What  are  you  afraid  of?" 

"She's  so — so  kinda  fierce,"  Esther 
wailed. 

It  was  impossible  to  explain,  even  to 
this  big  brown  friend  of  Rose  who 
looked  as  though  his  quiet  strength  could 
move  mountains.  He  was  a  man.  Be- 
sides, every  instinct  in  her  drove  her  to 
keep  hidden  the  secret  that  some  day 
would  tell  itself. 

Her  eyes  fell.  They  rested  on  the 
"News"  some  boarder  had  tossed  on  the 
table  beside  which  she  stood.  Her 
thoughts  were  of  herself  and  the  plight 
in  which  she  had  become  involved.  She 
looked  at  the  big  headlines  of  the  paper 
and  for  the  moment  did  not  see  them. 
What  she  did  see  was  disgrace,  tho  ship- 
wreck of  the  young  life  she  loved  so 
much. 

Her  pupils  dilated.  The  words  of  the 
headline  penetrated  to  the  brain.  A  hand 
clutched  at  her  heart.  She  read  again 
hazily  • 

JAMES  CUNNINGHAM  MURDERED 
— then  collapsed  fainting  Into  a  chair. 

CHAPTER  X. 
Kirby  A«ks  n  Direct  Que* » Ion. 

The  story  of  tho  Cunningham  mys- 
tery, as  it  was  already  being  called,  filled 
the  early  editions  of  tho  afternoon  pa- 
pers. The  "TlmeB"  had  the  scoop  of  tho 
day.  It  wnN  a  story  signed  by  Chuck 
Ellis,  who  had  seen  tho  alleged  mur- 
derer climb  down  by  a  flro  escape  from 
tho  window  of  Cunningham's  bedroom 
anil  had  actually  talked  with  tho  man  im 
h>-  emerged  from  tho  alley.  His  descrip- 
tion of  the  Buspcct  tallied  fairly  closely 
with  that  of  Mih.  Hull,  but  It  corrected 
errors  In  regard  to  weight,  age,  and 
color  of  0lo(  hlli 

An  Kirby  walked  to  tho  Equitable 
Building  to  keep  his  appointment  with 
IiIh  cousins.  It  would  not  have  aurprlHcd 
him  If  any  moment  an  officer  had 
touched  him  on  tho  shoulder  and  told 
film  he  wiiH  under  arrest. 

Entering  the  office  of  the  oil  broker. 


where  the  two  brothers  were  waiting  for 
him,  Kirby  had  a  sense  of  an  interrupted 
conversation.  They  had  been  talking 
about  him,  he  guessed.  The  atmosphere 
was  electric. 

James  spoke  quickly,  to  bridge  any 
embarrassment.  "This  is  a  dreadful 
thing  about  Uncle  James.  I've  never 
been  so  shocked  before  in  my  life.  The 
crime  was  absolutely  fiendish." 

Kirby  nodded.  "Or  else  the  deed  of 
some  insane  person.  Men  in  their  right 
senses  don't  do  such  things." 

"No."  agreed  James.  "Murder's  one 
thing.  Such  coldblooded  deviltry  is  quite 
another.  There  may  be  insanity  con- 
nected with  it.  But  one  thing  is  sure. 
I'll  not  rest  till  the  villain's  run  to  earth 
and  punished." 

His  eyes  met  those  of  his  cousin.  They 
were  cold  and  bleak. 

•  Do  you  think  I  did  it?"  asked  Kirby 
quietly. 

The  directness  of  the  question  took 
James  aback.  After  the  fraction  of  a 
second's  hesitation  he  spoke.  "If  I  did 
I  wouldn't  be  going  to  lunch  with  you." 

Jack  cut  in,  Excitement  had  banished 
his  usual  almost  insolent  indolence.  His 
dark  eyes  burned  with  a  consuming  fire. 
"Let's  put  our  cards  on  the  table.  We 
think  you're  the  man  the  police  are  look- 
ing for — the  one  described  in  the  pa- 
pers." 

"What  makes  you  think  that?" 

"You  told  us  you  were  going  to  see 
him  as  soon  as  he  got  back  from  the 
Springs.  The  description  fits  you  to  a  T. 
You  can't  get  away  with  an  alibi  so  far 
as  I'm  concerned." 

"All  right,"  said  the  rough  rider,  his 
low,  even  voice  unruffled  by  excitement. 
"K  I  can't,  I  can't.  We'll  say  I'm  the 
man  who  came  down  the  fire  escape. 
What  then?" 

James  was  watching  his  cousin  stead- 
ily. The  pupils  of  his  eyes  narrowed. 
He  took  the  answer  out  of  his  brother's 
mouth.  "Then  we  think  you  probably 
know  something  about  this  mystery  that 
you'll  want  to  tell  us.  You  must  have 
been  on  the  spot  very  soon  after  the 
murderer  escaped.  Perhaps  you  saw 
him." 

Kirby  told  the  story  of  his  night's  ad- 
venture, omitting  any  reference  what- 
ever to  Wild  Rose  or  to  anybody  else  in 
the  apartment  when  he  entered. 

After  he  had  finished.  James  made  his 
comment.  '  'You've  been  very  frank, 
Kirby.  I  accept  your  story.  A  guilty 
man  would  have  denied  being  in  the 
apartment,  or  he  would  have  left  town 
and  disappeared." 

The  range  rider  smiled  sardonically. 
"I'm  not  so  sure  of  that.  You've  got  the 
goods  on  me.  I  can't  deny  I'm  the  man 
the  police  are  lookin'  for.  Mrs.  Hull 
would  identify  me.  So  would  this  re- 
porter Ellis.  All  you  would  have  to  do 
would  be  to  hand  my  name  to  the  nearest 
officer.  An'  I  can't  run  away  without 
confessin'  guilt.  Even  if  I  had  killed 
Uncle  James,  I  couldn't  do  much  else  ex- 
cept tell  some  story  like  the  one  I've  told 
you." 

"It  wouldn't  go  far  in  a  courtroom," 
Jack  said.  , 

"No  far,"  admitted  Kirby.  "By  the  way, 
you  haven't  expressed  an  opinion.  Jack. 
Do  you  think  I  shot  Uncle  James?" 

Jack  looked  at  him,  almost  sullenly, 
and  looked  away.  He  poked  at  the  cor- 
ner of  the  desk  with  the  ferrule  of  his 
cane.  "I  don't  know  who  shot  him.  You 
had  quarreled  with  him,  and  you  went  to 
have  another  row  With  him.  A  cop  told 
me  that  some  one  who  knew  how  to  tie 
ropes  fastened  the  knots  around  his  arms 
and  throat.  You  beat  it  from  the  room 
by  the  fire  escape.  A  jury  would  hang 
you  high  as  Haman  on  that  evidence. 
Damn  it,  there's  a  bad  bruise  on  your 
chin  wasn't  there  when  we  saw  you  yes- 
terday. For  all  I  know  he  may  have 
done  it  before  you  put  him  out." 

"I  struck  against  a  corner  in  the  dark- 
ness." Kirby  said. 

"That's  what  you  say.  You've  got  to 
explain  it  somehow.  I  think  your  story's 
fishy,  if  you  ask  me." 

"Then  you'd  better  call  up  the  police,*' 
suggested  Lane. 

"I  didn't  say  I  was  going  to  call  the 
cops,"  retorted  Jack  sulkily. 

James  looked  at  his  cousin.  Kirby 
Lane  was  strong.  You  could  not  deny 
his  strength,  audacious  yet  patient.  He 
Was  a  forty-horsepower  man  with  the 
smile  of  a  boy.  Moreover,  his  face  was 
a  certificate  of  manhood.  It  was  a  rec- 
ommendation more  effeotlve  than  words. 

"I  think  you're  wrong,  Jack,"  the  older 
brother  said.  "Kirby  had  no  more  to  do 
with  this  than  I  had." 
"Thanks,"  Kirby  nodded. 
"Let's  investigate  this  man  Hull.  What 
Kirby  says  fits  In  with  what  you  saw  a 
couple  of  evenings  ago,  Jack.  I'm  as- 
suming he's  the  same  man  Uncle  flung 
downstairs.  Uncle  told  you  he  was  a 
blackmailer.  There's  one  lead.  Let's 
follow  it." 

Reluctantly  Kirby  broached  one  angle 
of  tho  subject  that  must  be  faced.  "What 
ibout  this  girl  in  Uncle's  office — the  one 
In  trouble?    Are  wo  goln'  to  bring  her 
nto  this?" 

There  was  a  moment's  silence.  Jnck's 
black  eyes  slid  from  Lane  to  his  brother. 
It  struck  Kirby  that  he  was  waiting 
tensely  for  the  decision  of  James,  though 
tho  reason  for  his  anxiety  was  not  ap- 
parent. 

James  gave  the  matter  consideration, 
then  spoke  judicially.  "Better  leave  her 
out  of  It.  No  need  to  smirch  Uncle's 
reputation  unless  It's  absolutely  neces- 
sary. We  don't  want  the  newspapers 
gloating  over  any  more  scandals  than 
they  need. 

The  cattleman  breathed  freer.  He  had 
an  odd  feeling  that  Jack,,  too,  was  re- 
lieved. Had  the  young  man,  nfter  all, 
a  warmer  feeling  for  his  dead  uncle's 
reputation  than  he  had  given  him  credit 
for? 

As  the  throe  cousins  stopped  out  of  the 
Equitable  Building  to  Stout  street  a 
newsboy  was  calling  an  extra. 

"A-l-  'bout  Cunn'n'ham  myst'ry.  Hux- 
try!  Huxtry!" 

Kirby  bought  a  paper.    A  streamer 
headline  In  red  flashed  nt  him: 

HORIKAWA,  VALET  OF  CUNNING- 
HAM, I )  I  s  a PPSARA 

The  lead  of  the  Htory  below  wan  to  the 
effect  thai  Cunningham  had  drawn  two 
thousand  dollars  In  largo  bills  from  the 
bank  the  day  of  his  ileath.  Horlkawa 
could  not  be  found,  and  tho  police  had  a 
theory  that  he  had  killed  and  robbed  his 
master  for  this  money. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Market  Outlook  for  Farm  and 
Ranch  Products. 

(Continued  from  Page  6). 
markets  in  the  last  four  months 
has  been  50  per  cent  greater 
than  in  the  corresponding  period  of 
1921.  The  Canadian  oats  crop  is  esti 
mated  at  513,038,000  bushels,  compared 
with  426,232,000  bushels  last  year  and 
a  record  crop  of  530,709,000  bushels  in 
1920. 

Feed  Markets  Firm. 

Strong  grain  markets  and  a  fair  de- 
mand are  supporting  the  feed  market, 
Shipments  of  wheat  feeds  are  rather 
heavy  and  offerings  are  increasing  as 
production  is  above  the  average.  Stocks 
of  cottonseed  meal  and  cake  at  mills 
are  fairly  generous,  but  of  linseed  meal 
are  light. 

Kansas  City— Bran,  $22.25(2)22.50; 
standard  middlings,  $24@24.50;  flour 
middlings,  f  26. 

Hay  Practically  Steady. 
Hay  prices  were  practically  steady 
last  week,  although  alfalfa  at  Kansas 
City  and  prairie  hay  in  the  Northwest 
eased  slightly.  Prices  per  ton  in  car- 
lots: 

Kansas  City — Prairie  upland  No  1, 
$13.50@14;  No.  2,  $11.50@13;  alfalfa 
choice,  $25@25.50;  No.  1,  $23(3)24.50; 
standard,  $19.50(5)22.50;  No.  2,  $16.50@ 
19;  No.  1  timothy,  $16@  16.50;  No.  2, 
$13@14;  No.  1  light  clover  mixed, 
$15.50;  No.  1  clover-mixed,  $13@14.50; 
6traw,  $9@9.50. 

Egg  Market  Working  Lower. 

Egg  prices  recovered  part  of  their 
loss  after  the  first  sharp  break  of  the 
season,  but  the  market  has  turned  easy 
again  and  the  trend  seems  to  be  down- 
ward. After  the  middle  of  December, 
as  a  rule,  receipts  begin  to  increase 
more  or  less  and  reports  from  the  coun- 
try to  egg  dealers  point  to  a  larger  sup- 
ply before  long.  Consumptive  demand 
is  broad,  as  the  apparent  disappearance 
of  eggs  from  the  four  leading  markets 
during  November  totalled  1,575,040 
eases,  compared  with  1,360,862  cases  in 
the  same  month  of  1921.  Storage  hold- 
ings remain  large,  although  the  reduc- 
tion at  the  four  leading  markets  during 
November  was  29  per  cent  above  the 
average  for  that  month  in  the  preceding 
four  years.  If  the  reduction  at  other 
points  was  proportionately  heavy,  hold- 
ings on  December  1  in  the  entire  Uni- 
ted States  would  be  about  3,350,000 
cases.     Latest  quotations: 

Kansas  City: Eggs,  firsts,  45c;  sec- 
onds, 26c.  Live  poultry — Broilers,  22c; 
springs,  17c;  heavy  hens,  17c;  light 
hens,  12c;  roosters,  10c;  turkeys,  38c; 
ducks,  15c;  geese,  15c. 

Denver — Eggs,  33  @  37c.  Live  poul- 
try— Hens,  10@15c;  springs,  15  @  16c; 
roosters,  7c;  turkeys,  25@30c. 

Butter  Prices  Near  Top. 
Butter  prices  at  Chicago  advanced 
further  last  week,  -while  eastern  points 
held  practically  steady,  putting  the 
former  out  of  line.  In  general,  condi- 
tions indicate  that  further  advances  of 
any  consequence  are  unlikely.  The  de- 
cline in  production  seems  to  have  been 
checked  and  even  if  it  extends  still  fui-- 
ther,  the  loss  in  consumption  as  a  re- 
sult of  high  prices  and  increased  com- 
petition from  foreign  butter  will  limit 
advances.  Eastern  markets,  particu- 
larly, were  affected  by  actual  and  pros- 
pective imports.  Nearly  1,000  casks  of 
Danish  arrived  at  New  York  and  an- 
other shipment  containing  several  thou- 
sand casks  cleared  a  week  ago.  The 
Danish  market  at  the  present  time  is 
about  3  cents  below  the  American  level 
duty  paid.  A  small  quantity  of  Cana- 
dian butter  continues  to  arrive  at  New 
York  and  California  butter  also  is  roll- 


ing eastward.  Purchase  of  several  mil- 
lion pounds  of  New  Zealand  butter  to  be 
shipped  before  January  10  was  report- 
ed, and  whether  correct  or  not,  New 
Zealand  prices  are  low  enough  to  make 
6uch  sales  possible.  Argentine  butter, 
also,  is  said  to  bo  coming  in  this  direc- 
tion. 

In  spite  of  the  reported  decrease  in 
consumption  as  a  result  of  high  prices, 
nearly  as  much  butter  disappeared  from 
the  four  leading  markets  in  November 
as  in  October.  Based  on  the  reserve  at 
tho  four  markets,  storage  holdings  on 
December  1  in  the  entire  United  States 
would  be  slightly  below  50,000,000 
pounds,  or  the  smallest  ever  reported 
on  that  date  and  only  two-thirds  of  the 
average. 

Prices  on  92-store  fresh  butter  on  De- 
cember 2  were: 

Chicago,  55c;  New  York,  53c;  Boston, 
52c;  Philadelphia,  54c. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables. 
The  market  for  northern  white  pota- 
toes has  been  generally  steady  during 
the  past  week.  Total  shipments  from 
producing  sections  are  running  about 
4,000  cars  weekly,  which  is  practically 
normal  for  this  season  of  the  year.  Five 
or  six  weeks  ago  they  wei'e  over  8,000 
cars  weekly.  Unloads  at  the  leading 
consuming  markets  have  not  fallen  off 
so  sharply,  as  th  e  car  situation  resulted 
in  many  delays  in  transit.  During  the 
next  month  the  movement  should  de- 
cline 26  to  50  per  cent  further,  so  that 
some  recovery  from  extremely  low 
prices  prevailing  seems  inevitable.  That 
they  will  not  go  lower  is  quite  certain. 
Northern  sacked  round  whites  are  quo 
ted  at  75  to  90  cents  in  the  Chicago  car- 
lot  market,  and  $1  to  $1.15  in  most  oth 
er  consuming  centers. 

Carlot  shipments  of  boxed  apples  up 
to  November  18  totalled  22,189  cars, 
compared  with  40,819  cars  to  the  corre- 
sponding date  last  year,  while  barreled 
apple  shipments  were  41,282  cars,  com 
pared  with  24,043  cars  a  year  ago. 

Apple  markets  were  steady  at  Chi- 
cago last  week  and  slightly  easier  in 
the  East.  New  York  Baldwins  were 
quoted  at  $4.25  to  $5  in  leading  mar 
kets,  and  $3.75  to  $4  f.  o.  b.  shipping 
points.   

LIVESTOCK  NOTES. 


(C.  N.  Henry,  Fieldman.) 


J.  H.  Brown  of  Selden,  Kan.,  will  hold 
a  public  sale  of  Poland  China  hogs  at 
Oberlin,  Kan.,  January  27.  He  will  offer 
forty  head,  consisting  of  bred  sows  and 
spring  gilts.  Mr.  Brown's  herd  is  headed 
by  Giant  Bob  Wonder,  weight  over  1,200 
pounds  in  market  condition.  This  is  Mr. 
Brown's  eleventh  sale  at  Oberlin,  Kan.; 
he  has  shipped  breeding  stock  to  over 
half  of  the  states.  This  fall  his  herd  at 
Norton  and  Decatur,  Kan.,  county  fairs 
won  five  firsts,  three  champions,  and  two 
grand  champions  and  sweepstakes.  Many 
Colorado  breeders  have  purchased  their 
foundation  stock  at  the  Brown  sales.  See 
special  announcement  for  January  sale 
in  this  issue. 


Pine  Valley  Dairy  &  Farms  Company 
of  Colorado  Springs  reports  winning  nine 
money  prizes  at  the  International  Stock 
Show  in  Chicago.  Mr.  Seeley  G.  Rose, 
manager,  feels  very  much  elated  over 
the  good  showing  made  by  their  Milking 
Shorthorn  exhibits,  many  of  them  the 
offspring  of  their  chief  herd  bull,  Master 
Sam.  The  competition  at  Chicago  is  the 
strongest  of  any  show  of  its  kind  in  this 
country.  Champions  and  winners  from 
country. 


Modest  King,  the  two-year-old  Short- 
horn bull  shown  by  the  Maxwell-Miller 
Cattle  Company  of  Littleton,  stood  at  the 
top  of  the  class  at  Chicago.  This  came 
as  high  honor,  for  he  had  made  only 
fourth  place  at  Kansas  City  under  a  dif- 
ferent judge. 


Colorado  Mixer,  the  Hereford  steer 
shown  by  George  "W.  Baker  of  Littleton, 
following  his  winning  of  the  Hereford 
steer  championship  at  Kansas  City, 
fought  his  way  to  second  place  in  his 
class  in  Chicago  in  the  greatest  fat  stock 
show  held  in  this  cottntry. 


Itoeent  Range  of  Livestock  Prices  at  Our  Principal  Markets. 

Cattle—  Denver.  Kansas  City 

Medium  heavy  steers   ..  „  %  7.000  7.60  $6.60@  9.50 

Common  heavy  steers   „   4.76®  7.00  4.90®  7.10 

Medium  light  steers   6.76®  7.60  6.40®  9.10 

Common  light  steers    4.60®  6.75  4.50@  6.90 

Common  to  choice  butcher  heifers   3.75®  6.75  4.00(5)  8.40 

Common  to  choice  butcher  cows...„   3.60 #  6.00  3.76®  6.00 

Bologna  and  beef  bulls   „   1.50®  3.00  3.10©  5.25 

Canners  and  cutters,  cows  and  heifers   2.60®  3.60  2.60®  3.75 

Canner  Steers   „_   2.75®  3.75  2.75®  3.75 

Aledium  to  choice  light  veals   6.00®  8.00  5.25<a)  8.25 

Common  to  choice  heavy  veals..-   3.50®  6.00  3.25®  6.60 

Common  to  choice  feeders  (1000  lb.  up)....  4.75®  7.00  4.90®  7.85 

Common  to  choice  feeders  (760-1,000  lb.)....  4.75®  7.00  4.85®  7.85 

Common  to  choice  stocker  steers  ...  4.00®  6.75  4.00®  7.85 

Common  to  choice  stocker  cows  and  heifers.  2.00®  4.00  2.65®  5.60 

Hogs- 
Top  of  Market  $  8.10  $  8.40 

Bulk  of  Sales   _   7.50®  7.75  7.95(ft)  8.35 

Heavy  f250  lb.  up)  „   7.40®  7.75  7.75®  8.35 

Medium  (200 — 250  lbs.)..-   7.50®  8.00  7.90®  8.40 

Light   (150—200  lb.)    7.76fi>  8.10  7.80®  8.35 

Light  Lights  (130-150  lb.)   7.50©  8.00  7.70®  8.30 

Smooth  packing  sows  (250  lb.  up)   6.25®  6.75  7.15®  7.60 

Bough  packing  sows  (200  lbs.  up)  „..  6.00©  6.25  6.90®  7.40 

.""Hum  to  choice  pigs  (130  lb.  down   6.50®  7.00   

Stock  piss   „  6.50®  7.25  7.40® 

Sheen  nnd  Lambs— 

Medium  and  prime  lambs  84  lb.  down)  $12.00013.50  S12:50®14.40  $12 

Culls  and  common  lambs     9.00®12.00  8.f.0©12.50  8 

Medium  to  choice  ewes   4.60®  6.25  5.06®  7.25  4 

i         r  lamba   12.00  <§>  13.26  11 


Omaha. 

50®  8.75 

,75®  6.75 

25®  8.75 

50®  6.50 

75®  9.00 

.75®  6.26 

00®  6.00 

50®  3.50 

50®  4.00 

50®  8.00 

00©  6.50 

25©  7.40 

00®  7.40 

50®  7.60 

00®  5.25 

8.25 

15®  8.20 

45©  8.25 

50©  8.25 

40©  8.20 


90©  7.80 
75®  7.60 


8.15        6.50®  8.00 


50014.25 
75®13.00 
00®  7.00 
50®13.40 


Valley  View  Farms  Poland  Chinas 

AT  PUBLIC  AUCTION 
Oberlin,  Kansas,  Saturday,  January  27,  1923 

AC\  Bred  Sows  and  Big  Spring  Gilts 

TV  A  ICOU  Aiso  80me  choice  Fall  Pigs 

A  carefully  selected  offering  of  real  herd-building  material  *ir»d  by  the  1,0 40 -pound 
grand  champion  Giant  Bob  Wonder,  Liberty  Bond,  Jumbo  Jot,,  (Jlant  Guardsman,  Bobs 
Superior,  Longfellow,  King  Royal  and  other  noted  boar*.  The  wwh  ai.d  (rill*  are  bred  to 
(Jlant  Bob  Wonder  and  The  Field  Marshall  (or  MMOnable  furrow.  We  believe  you  will  Bnd 
here  the  greatest  variety  of  breeding  of  any  na)e  thin  far  W«t.  AH  Irornujiwl,  grov.  thy  and 
in  Nplendid  condition.  If  you  want  more  ni/.e,  more  pign  per  litter,  more  fading  quality, 
I  dan  to  attend  this  Bale.    Write  now  for  catalog. 

J.  H.  BROWN,  SELDEN,  KANSAS. 


BLUE  RIBBON  HERD 

DUROCS 

Buy  them  young  and  grow  them  vourself. 
Weaned  pigs,  regular  price  $26  to  $50.  Our 
specialty  for  short  time  on  good  farmers' 
boars,  weaners,  $.15  and  $20.  Show  pros- 
pects, weaners,  $50.  Are  breeding  now 
for  fall  farrow.  Can  sell  you  one  or  a  car- 
load. Our  Blue  Ribbon  herd  was  the  high 
winner  at  Denver.    Write  today. 

The  Blue  Ribbon  Live  Stock  Co. 
C.  F.  Burke,  Mgr.  PUEBLO,  COLO. 


We  Have  Moved 

Come  and  See  Us  in  Our  New 
Home  Near  Denver. 

We  have  just  completed  two  more 
state  records — one  senior  2-year-old 
305-day  division,  17.000  lbs.  milk.  670 
lbs.  butter.  The  other  a  senior  2-year- 
old  with  17,050  lbs.  milk,  860  lbs.  but- 
ter, 365-day  division. 

We   are   offering   two  extra 
nice  yoang  hulls  for  sale  from 
high  record  conn, 

MRS.  R.  G.  DOUGLAS, 
Shirley  Farms.  Ft.  Logan,  Colo. 


Milking  Shorthorns 

THE  MONEY  MAKERS  FOR  THE  FARMER. 

You  cannot  go  wrong 
by  developing  your  — 
herd  into  a  dual-pur- 
pose paying  proposi- 
tion. This  can  be  done 
at  a  small  cost  by  securing 
one  of  our  young  bulls  by 
Master  Sam.  Master  Sam 
was  first  at  the  Irish  Royal 
in  dairy  class,  second  in 
beef  class.  His  dam,  Maid- 
en Fern,  gave  12,330  pounds  milk  in  37  weeks. 
Maiden  Fern  has  never  been  defeated  in  the 
show  ring.  See  samples  of  Master  Sam  breed- 
ing at  the  National  Western,  Denver,  Jan.  13 
to  20.  Ask  us  about  young  bulls.  We  have 
them  priced  to  sell. 

The  Pine  Valley  Dairy  &  Farms  Co. 
Seeley  G.  Rose,  Mgr.    Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 


PRODUCTION 


We  offer  you  a  wonderful  amount 
of  these  Holstein  qualities — and  from 
a  clean  herd.  Bull  calves  from  fine 
record  dams.  Pahgre  Valley  Ranch, 
Loesch  Bros.,  Montrose,  Colo. 


BREEDING 


Buy  a  Calf  Out  of  This  Herd 

Twenty  cows  in  this  herd  on  an  official 
seven-day  test  averaged  44  6.13  lbs.  of  milk 
and  20.19  lbs.  of  butter. 

COLORADO  STATE  HOME, 

2305  S.  Wash.  St.  Denver,  Colo. 


Milking  Shorthorn  Grades 
Heifers  and  Young  Cows 

Reds  and  roans.  Heavy  in  calf,  and  Springers. 
Especially  selected  from  good  herds.  One  or 
a  carload,  priced  reasonably,  quality  consid- 
ered. 

C.  H.  HINMAN, 
STOCKYARDS,  DENVER,  COLO. 


Bates  Shorthorns 

are  the  foundation  blood  of  true  Milking 
Shorthorns.  We  have  them.  A  few  bulls  for 
sale. 

THE  CARPENTER  CATTLE  CO. 

GREELEY,  COLORADO 


Buy  MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

from  the  oldest  established  herd  in  the  state. 

We  can  supply  your  needs  in  bulls  of  beef 
type  either  homed  or  polled  Shorthorns. 

Write  Superintendent  for  folder  on  breeding 
and  prices. 

State  Industrial  School, 

Golden,  Colo. 


Milking  Shorthorns 

All  Cow«  In  Milk  Officially  Tested. 
Service  bulte  of  World's  Record  breeding. 
Both  males  and  femal<-«  for  «ale.    Personal  In- 
spection invited.   Hend  for  frustrated  Booklet. 

THE  BONVUE  FARMS  CO, 

Stockyards,  Denver,  Colo. 


We  have  bred  hundreds  of  prize-winning  and 
high-producing  Holfctein   cows,  including 


Tilly  Alcartra 

:an  supply  ; 
g.  Write 

McKAY  BROS.,  Caddoa,  Colo. 


We  can  supply  you  with  that  same  line  Of 
breeding.  Write 


GREAT  BARGAINS,  960  HEAD  HEREFORDS, 
SHORTHORNS,   ABERDEEN  ANGUS 

1,  2,  3,  4  and  6  years  old.  Cows,  heifers  and 
bulls.  Prices  $75  to  $120  and  up.  300 
Percheron  and  Belgian  horses,  stallions,  mares 
and  colts,  1  to  C  years  old.  Prices  $125  and 
up  per  head.  One  head  or  a  carlot.  Breeding 
guarantees  with  each.  Registered  pedigrees  by 
mail.  Stock  on  twenty  farms  in  Iowa  and 
Illinois.  Write  for  circular  and  particulars. 
Address  ILLINOIS  HORSE  &  CATTLE  CO.. 
Good  Block,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


LINE  BRED  SENSATION  DUROCS 

SPRING  BOARS 

A  few  real  herd-headers  left  Priced  right  for 
quick  sale.  Guaranteed  breeders.  Innoculated 
and  cholera  immune.  Write  for  prices  and  par- 
ticulars. 

WINDERMERE  FARM, 

Lawrence  Collins,  Manager. 
R.  F.  D.  1,  Box  37.  GOLDEN,  COLO. 


Brauer  Purebred  Duroc  Co. 

Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 
The  greatest  individual  lot  of  spring  boars 
at  moderate  prices,  to  close  out  early.  Now 
is  your  time  to  buy. 

Write  for  full  particulars,  etc. 

J.  W.  BRAUER,  Gen.  Mgr. 
22  Lorraine  St.  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 


HAMPSHIRE  HOGS 

^      We  make  a  specialty  of 
I  furnishing  foundation  herds. 
■~>M  Show  and  Herd  Boar  pros- 
3  pects  that  combine  the  blood 
J  of  the  greatest  show  hogs 
%A  ever     produced.  Lookouts. 

i  Wickwares  ar.i  Tiotons.  For 
£3j  free  booklet  etc.,  write  N.  E. 
&*  MOSHER  4  SON,  Hugo,  Colo. 


SPRING  BOARS 

Just  a  few  real  herd  headers  left  ready  to 
go  at  pre-war  prices.  Used  with  grade  sows 
even,  they  will  more  than  pay  for  themselves 
on  the  first  crop  of  pigs.   Write  today. 

C  C  Boyd,  Yuma,  Colo. 

Livestock  Auctioneer  and  Duroc  Breeder. 


BUCHANAN  &  HENRY, 

LIVESTOCK 

AUCTIONEERS 

1927  Broadway  Denver,  Colo. 

Write  us.  or  Phone  Champa  4655. 


Western  Farm  Life 
Gets  the  Business. 

"That  little  ad  got  me  just  $12730  worth 
of  business,  and  I  guess  that's  going  some." 

— R.  H.  Jandebeur,  Alma.  NeL. 

P.  S. — I  wish  to  say  that  your  paper  is  the 
best  business  getter  I  have  ever  used.  My 
little  classified  ads  pure  pet  the  basiaess. 
Thanks  to  Western  Fcrra  Life.      A.  H.  J. 
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The  fats  they  need 

— now  easy  to  digest 


Send  for 
this  exceptional  cook  book 

Entitled  "A  Calendar  of  Dinner*";  it  givsj  j5} 
complete  dinner  menus — one  for  every  day  tn  the 
year;  also  615  exclusive  recipes,  together  with 
new  and  helpful  cooking  suggestions.  G'ad'Iy 
sent  to  friends  of  Crisco  for  25c — considerably 
less  than  the  cost  of  publication.  Mail  stamps  or 
coin  to  Section  U-t2,  Dept.  of  Home  Economics, 
The  Procter  ii.  Gamble  Co,  Cir.cinnit;,  O. 


'./-;>* 


this  digestible  shortening  means 
to  thoughtful  mothers: 

THAT  <:hollov/-legged"  son  of  yours! 
That  gentle,  shy  little  daughter!  What 
a  glad  responsibility  is  their  rearing!  We 
know,  for  example,  that  buoyant  health  in 
middle  life  often  depends  on  childhood  food 
— on  mother's  loving  supervision  of  the 
kitchen. 

Dr.  Robert  Hutchison  (the  English  author- 
ity) says  that  your  14- year-old  boy  needs 
practically  as  much  food  as  a  grown-up  man. 
But  he  stresses  the  need  for  special  digestibility 
in  the  child's  foods. 

What  Official  Investigations  show 

Many  official  investigators  interested  prima- 
rily in  the  health  of  our  American  children 
have  made  this  discovery: 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  children  from 
prosperous  homes  are  under-nourished. 

Important  among  the  several  causes  is  a 
need  for  more  easily  digested  foods. 

So,  nowadays,  well-informed  mothers  appre- 
ciate the  importance  of  digestibility  in  family 
foods. 


Knowing  that  fats  produce  a  full  third  of 
the  body  energy  of  both  children  and  grown- 
ups, these  mothers  naturally  aim  to  use  a 
digestible  shortening.  In  homes  where  the 
mother  herself  keeps  a  watchful  eye  on  the 
family  health  you  will  find  that  Crisco  is  dis- 
placing less  digestible  fats. 

These  mothers  prefer — because  of  its  di- 
gestibility— this  "vegetable  shortening,  Crisco. 

Crisp,  easily  digested  fried  foods!  Whole- 
some, delicious  cakes,  pies  and  cookies.  What 
a  real  comfort  to  bake  and  to  fry  with  Crisco 
— free  from  anxious  doubts  about  the  digesti- 
bility of  the  foods  you  serve.  With  Crisco 
you  may  take  a  motherly  satisfaction  in  giv- 
ingx  your  children  the  foods  they  love — in 
digestible  form. 


Common  sense  tells  mothers  that  so  health- 
ful a  shortening  as  Crisco  must  cost,  in  a 
week's  cooking,  a  few  cents  more  than  do  fats 
of  questionable  digestibility.  They  would  no 
more  deliberately  use  a  cheap,  unwholesome 
shortening  than  they  would  deliberately  buy 
inferior  milk. 

Up-to-date  grocers  everywhere  take  a  real 
pleasure  in  selling  this  healthful  food  ingredi- 
ent— Crisco. 


Two  simple  home  tests 

Lots  Melting  Point. 
€asy  'Digestibility. 


oAvoid  Smoke  and 
Odor! 


Into  Kajf  a  glass  of  lukewarm  water 
drop  a  small  lump  each  of  Cnaco 
and  any  other  shortening.  With  a 
teaspoon  gradually  add  hot  water 
■mil  Crisco  melts.  You  will  find 
that  fa  w  other  fata  melt  ay  (his  point. 


I  - 


will  find, 
pcrsture. 
(This  teal 
demr  ihs 
far.  but  11 


my  that  an  easily 
if  should  melt  near  body 
f  degree*.  Crisco,  you 
nelte  even  below  this  tern- 
ft  mi-Its  at  07  degree*, 
doe*  not  niceassnly  ran 
digestibility  of  the  other 
will  aid  you  to  establish 


Put  into  separate  pan*  ^quai 
amour.es  of  Crisco  and  any  other 
fat.  Heat  atowly  for  eight  minute*, 
or  until  they  reach  a  temperature 
where  a  breed  crumb  btowna  in  4a 
•eeondj. 

Notice  that  the  Crisco,  unliice  moat 
coo  Icing  fats,  Joes  not  amok*  at 
this  proper  frying  temperature. 


Ii 


Yo-i  willtuidthi 
will  be  very  he!; 
whole  litfuae  fr 
the  odor  of  oA 


th  Cruns 


For  delicious,  digestible  cakes 
For  digestible  and  flaky  pastry 
For  crisp,  digestible  fried  foods 


Digestible  Vegetable  Shortening 


CeyrriaM  \'f..  l>r  T>.«  r-rerur  *  C 


Wholesale  Distributors  of  the  Procter  &  Gamble  products 
in  Colorado,  Wyoming,  Utah,  South  Eastern  Idaho  and  Eastern  Nevada: 

j  SandJuSlion,  Cob.  The  Sh.elds-Metzler  Company  The  Utah  Wholesale  I  gJj^Sl*  ^ 

Grocery  Company    •  - 


Mercantile  Company  \  Pueblo,  Colo. 

V  Casper,  Wyo. 


Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 


Provo,  Utah 


if 


\ 


